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STRENGTHENING  THE  GRIP  OF  THE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 


EVERY  DECISION  of  (hr  Unite*!  Slate*  Supreme  Court., 
a*  one  twlitor  remark*.  seems  to  put  a  little  more  iron  in 
the  grip  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Only 
'•»  week*  ago  the  court  confirmed  the  Commission's  suprem- 
>•  over  rate  rulings  by  State  authorities  -consider***!  in  our 
-  •  of  June  Jt>.  Two  more  dccinonn  in  the  final  hatch  handed 
n»n  la*t  week  before  the  court’*  adjournment  for  the  summer 
*G  further  confirm  the  Commission's  control  over  interstate 
amera.  And  a  notable  feature  of  the  situation  is  that  this 
emralization  of  power  meets  with  general  favor.  “No  one  will 
irrvt "  the  intermountain  derision,  says  a  Wall  Street  organ 
jot*  1  Ixdnw,  ami.  so  far  as  wo  have  seen,  no  one  does,  tho  it 
inges  transportation  conditions  in  the  West  ami  may  cause 
-a!  dissatisfaction  on  that  account.  In  the  intermountain 
,'r  /•*..**  the  court  declares  the  "long  and  short  haul”  clause 
f  tI>*‘  Commerce  Act  constitutional,  and  confirms  the  authority 
•  he  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  issue  “blanket" 
d  ‘'zone”  rales;  ami  in  the  pipeline  case  it  declares  petroleum- 
trryjng  pi|**-lin**s  to  Ik*  common  carriers,  and  as  such  subject 
>  regulation  hv  the  Commission.  In  those  two  decisions, 
marks  the  Philadelphia  Rrroni,  "the  authority  of  tho  Intor- 
•*tc  Commerce  Commission  to  regulate  is  advanced  to  tho 
ill* -t  extent  claimed  by  the  most,  radical  advocate*  of  tho 
Jephura  A**t.”  But  it  is  on  the  intermountain  rate  ease  that 
i.bhr  interest,  for  a  numlior  of  reasons,  chiefly  centers.  For 
n*  thing,  as  the  t*dilorial  commentators  point  out.  this  do- 
>ion  disposes  of  Mr.  Brandeis’s  contention  that,  tho  Com- 
;«Mon  had  no  power  to  make  blanket  rates,  and  therefore 
old  not.  even  if  it  wished  to.  grant  the  petition  of  the  Eastern 
ad*  for  a  5  |n*r  cent,  rate  increase.  Further,  by  putting  such 
•p-  as  Spokane,  Denver,  Reno,  Ogden,  ami  Salt  Lake  City 
-  a  more  nearly  equal  footing  with  the  coast  cities  in  tho 
'_a*t»r  of  transportation  rates,  it  promises  greatly  to  stimulate 
<•'  industrial  and  commercial  development  of  the  whole  inter- 
..untain  region,  which  lies  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
if  f'.iast  range.  It  means,  moreover,  as  the  Washington  Post 
■en -»rk*.  that  “there  will  no  longer  he  any  doubt  that  the 
'•mmisMon  has  been  made  the  absolute  master  of  the  railroads, 
tnd  almost  the  final  court  of  appeal.” 

The  history  of  this  important  ease  is  thus  briefly  sketched  in 
Indianapolis  Xcw*: 

■'The  intermountain  rate  case  extends  hack  to  June  and  July, 
l'.»||.  Acting  under  the  provisions  of  the  long  and  short  haul 


clause,  the  Commission  sought  to  adjust  rates  from  the  East  In 
such  intermountain  cities  as  Phtrnix  and  Spokane.  In  the  past 
railroads  had  felt  privileged  to  charge  such  inlermountnin 
cities  the  regular  rale  to  tho  Pacific  coast  and  then  add  to  this 
the  local  rate  from  the  coast  hack  to  tho  destination.  The 
theory  was  that  possible  coin|K*tit ion  by  water  then  around 
Capo  Horn,  and  in  the  future  by  the  Panama  Canal  made  it 
necessary  for  the  carriers  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  coast 
points.  The  long  and  short  haul  clause  took  from  tho  carriers 
tho  power  to  charge  more  for  a  short  than  for  a  hmg  haul,  hut 
clothed  the  Commission  with  discretion  to  make  exceptions  to 
tit  cases  of  actual  or  possible  competition.  Accordingly,  the 
Commission  adjusted  intermountain  rates  as  a  who|£.  The 
old  rates  were  cut,  hut  permission  was  given  tho  roads  to  charge 
comparatively  less  for  coast  hauls — this  solely  Is’causo  of  water 
competition. 

"The  decision  was  not  wholly  pleasing  either  to  the  inter¬ 
mountain  cities  or  to  the  seventeen  common  carriers  involved. 
The  order  was  appealed  to  the  Commerce  Court — which  has  now 
ceased  to  exist — and  this  court  set  aside  the  whole  order  on  the 
theory  that  the  Commission  had  no  power  to  establish  rate* 
applicable  to  /.ones,  hut  could  only  pass  on  the  reasonableness 
of  sjMs-ifie  tariffs.  On  this  issuo  tho  easo  was  carried  to  the 
Supremo  Court.” 

In  tho  decision,  which  is  unanimous,  the  court  affirms  the 
constitutionality  of  the  "long  and  short  haul”  clause,  which 
had  Is-en  challenged  by  tile  roads,  and  establishes  the  authority 
of  tho  Commission  to  establish  blanket  rates  applicable  to 
K|M*cified  zones. 

This  decision  s**ems  ijopular  with  tin*  press.  We  find  Thu 
Wall  Street  Journal ,  a  conservative  organ  that  can  not  lie  sus- 
jwetod  of  any  lark  of  sympathy  with  the  railroads,  declaring 
that  “no  one  will  r**gr«d  the  decision."  For — 

"If  the  Commission  is  to  have  any  authority  over  rates  at 
all  it  should  l>o  such  authority  ns  will  carry  with  it  the  fullest 
degree  of  responsibility  for  the  commercial,  industrial,  and 
social  results  involved.  A  regulating  body  with  just  enough 
authority  to  interfere  with  tho  delicate  adjustment  of  inter¬ 
state  freight-rates  would  be.  and  at  times  has  been,  one  degree 
worse  than  one  with  plenary  powers." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  also  fails  to  see  anything  hostile  to  tin* 
interests  of  the  railroads  or  their  stockholders  in  this  decision, 
since  it  "merely  means  that  wo  are  getting  closer  to  the  replacing 
of  a  multiplicity  of  regulators  with  a  single  regulator,  and  that 
will  Ik*  a  real  advantage  when  it  comes."  Ami  in  the  Brooklyn 
t  'itizen  wo  read : 

“Hereafter,  as  already  said,  them  will  Ik*  no  other  question 
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for  I  ho  courts  to  pass  upon  when  the  Commission  makes  a  rate, 
whether  general  or  special,  than  the  reasonableness  of  it.  If 
the  rate  or  general  scale  prescribed  by  the  Commission,  in  other 
words,  is  reasonable,  it  will  he  sustained,  and  there  will  be  no 
question  of  jurisdiction  to  argue  about. 

“That  the  Commerce  Commission  has  power  to  authorize 
a  general  increase  of  freight-rates  may  Ih>  said  to  he  the  central 
proposition  of  the  decision  ns  it  stands.  The  converse  of  this, 
that,  it  has  equal  power  to  reduce  them,  subject  only  to  review- 
on  the  ground  of  what  is  fair,  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
efTeot  of  the  decision  can  not  fail  to  hr*  good." 

The  railroads  have  little  reason  to  eoinplain  of  this  decision, 
thinks  the  Boston  Trnnseripl,  because  "if  it  fails  to  acknowledge 
their  contention  in  one  respect,  it  promises  to  benefit  them  in 
another" — namely,  in  clearing  the  way  for  the  Commission  to 
grant  the  rate  increase  asked  fur  by  the  Eastern  roads.  It  i*. 
this  aspect  of  the  ease  which  moves  t hr*  Baltimore  Stunt  to 
remark:  "One  by  one  the  bars  to  restoration  of  railroad  pros¬ 
perity  come  down."  “The  power  of  regulation  which  the  deci¬ 
sion  establishes."  notes  the  Buffalo  Express,  "does  no  injustice  to 
railroads,  and  it  insures  general  fairness  to  the  shippers."  It  the 
is  welcomed  by  the  Trov  Record  as  "a  long  step  toward  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  possibility  of  corporate  abuses  in  transportation  matters." 
And  while  the  New  York  Globe  remarks  that  by  this  decision 
"no  substantial  advantage  is  taken  from  the  railroads,"  the 
Washington  Times  notes  that  "the  intermountain  region  wins 
one  of  the  greatest  victories  ever  placed  to  its  credit.”  As  the 
Now  York  Commcrcinl  sees  it,  a  decision  that  stimulates  the 
development  of  the  intermountain  region  must  ultimately  beno- 
fit  the  railroads  by  increasing  traffic.  Wo  read: 

“Transcontinental  railroads  will  lose  something  by  this  de¬ 
cision  as  far  as  rales  on  business  they  have  been  doing  are  con¬ 
cerned;  but  this  decision  will  remove  a  long-standing  grievanee 
of  which  the  whole  interinountain  country  has  complained  and 
will  stimulate  industries  in  that  territory  which  should  add 
gTcatly  to  the  traffic  hnndlcd  by  the  railroads.  A  single  in¬ 
stance  of  what  may  follow  is  the  possibility  of  developing  vast 
deposits  of  sulfate  of  soda  or  Glauber  salts  which  lie  close  to 
the  main  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  at  Laramie,  Wvo. 
Commercial  sodas  are  made  chiefly  from  common  salt, or  chlorid 
of  soda,  and  the  first  step  in  the  process  is  to  convert  the  com¬ 
mon  salt  into  sulfate  of  soda.  These  deposits  at  the  soda 
lakes  near  I-aramie  aw  commercially  pure  and  save  the  oxpenso 
of  this  first  step.  Many  years  ago  large  soap-makers  in  Chicago 
and  other  Middle  West  points  looked  into  this  soda  deposit  and 
made  arrangements  to  use  it,  but  they  were  fenced  off  by  the 
high  freight-rate,  tho  the  deposits  lie  within  about  thirty  miles  of 
the  Great  Divide  at  Sherman  and  the  rest  of  the  eastward  haul  is 
ail  down-hill  as  far  as  Omaha.  They  found  it  cheaper  to  buy  caus¬ 
tic  fcoda  made  from  common  salt  than  to  bring  in  the  Laramie  soda. 

“  Laramie  business  men  at  one  time  promoted  a  glass  factory 
in  which  the  soda  and  sand  found  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  city  were  used,  hut  Ihey  could  not  find  a  market  for  their 
glass  because  freight-rates  from  Laramie  to  Salt  Lake  City,  for 
instance,  wore  higher  than  from  Pittsburg  to  San  Francisco, 
and  it  cost  them  more  to  lay  it  down  at  Omaha  or  Kansas  City 
than  the  rate  from  New  Jersey  points,  or  even  from  France  and 
Belgium.  Almost  ever)'  place  of  importance  in  the  intermountain 
country  cur.  tell  a  similar  talc  of  disappointed  ambitions.  Tho 
whole  territory  from  the  Canadian  boundaries  to  the  Mexican 
frontier  is  now  rejoicing,  and  the  railroads  need  not  despair  be¬ 
cause  the  resources  of  that  intermountain  country  are  so  vast, 
and  so  little  developed  that  there  is  room  for  expansion  which 
might  easily  double  the  present  trank*  of  the  roads  concerned 
within  less  than  ten  years." 

The  New  York  Times  also  notes  that  the  railroads  are  not 
complaining  very  loudly  of  this  decision,  despite  the  fact  that 
us  a  result  of  it  shippers  are  already  asking  the  refund  of  $12.- 
0'K),000  overcharges  on  shipments  to  the  intermouutain  region. 
Savs  The  Times: 

“There  is  no  way  of  stimulating  land  travel  without  benefiting 
railways  ami  the  one  sure  thing  is  that  thpre  is  to  be  great 
growth  of  transportation  throughout  all  the  mid-continent 
area,  regardless  of  the  portion  which  gtw?s  via  Panama  in  either 
direction.  It  is  easy  to  criticise  the  decision  in  details.  Tho 
one  rates  are  not  proportioned  either  to  distance  or  to  other 


rates  which  tin*  Commission  has  declared  reasonable.  But  the 
are  based  on  transportation  conditions  and  are  without  malic 
against  the  railways.  The  railways  can  thrive  umler  rates  n 
made  if  the  country  thrives,  and  no  rates  which  are  injurious  t 
the  country  can  stand.  The  country  is  coming  to  understan 
that  it  and  the  railways  are  in  the  same  boat,  and  that  neithe 
can  thrive  at  the  expense  of  the  other.” 

The  New  York  .Sun,  remarking  that  the  Supreme  C’ottr 
decisions  of  the  last  three  years  have  greatly  reduced  *'th 
debatable  area  surrounding  the  two  great  statutes,  the  Sherma 
Law  and  the  Interstate  Commeree  Act,  which  constitute  1b 
definition  of  the  political  limits  of  the  American  business  field, 
is  apparently  not  altogether  pleased  to  learn  that  “the  Interslaf 
Commerce  Commission  has  a  life  and  death  power  over  railrnai 
enterprise  through  a  sweeping  control  of  rates.”  After  dis 
cussing  in  detail  several  of  the  court's  recent  decisions,  in 
eluding  tho  intermountain  rate  ease,  The  Suit  goes  on  to  say: 

"That  these  and  other  recent  judicial  pronouncements  hav< 
done  much  to  make  a  new  world  for  business  is  obvious.  It  i* 
a  world  of  diminished  economic  incentives  as  they  have  be«> 
understood,  for  altho  the  opportunity  of  profit  still  beckons,  u 
is  an  opportunity  of  profits  increasingly  circumscribed  by  law. 

"  It  was  the  unfettered  spirit  of  economic  adventure  which  gav< 
the  United  States  its  present  magnificent,  railroad  system,  am 
despite  the  speculative  evils  which  attended  their  provision,  t h» 
country  gained  enormously  by  the  encouragement  which  offere. 
to  capitalistic  hardihood.  In  the  same  way  corporate  enterprise 
has  expanded  generally,  to  the  immense  benefit  of  the  people 
altho  greed  for  profits  flourished  in  the  expansion.  How  nuieL 
the  country’s  business  can  stund  in  the  way  of  enforced  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  dictates  of  vote-coaxing  polities  and  still  pre¬ 
serve  its  growing  vigor  is  a  question,  but  there  is  no  quesiiot 
about  the  lines  of  business  legality  along  which  business  effort 
must  1m*  guided  if  the  late  tendency  of  Supreme  Court  decision* 
is  regarded." 

But  while  "regulated  business”  is  clearly  “coming  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day,"  The  Sun  finds  that  oven  this  fact  has  certain 
compensating  features.  Thus: 

“Dispositions  toward  communism  are  curbed  by  the  trial  of 
government  regulation  of  business  activities,  and  under  any 
circumstances  energy,  ambition,  and  intelligence  must  in  the 
last  analysis  repose  confidence  in  popular  fair-mindedness  and 
rely  on  public  opinion,  informed  by  self-interest,  to  modify 
or  transform  altogether  the  conditions  of  any  political  experi¬ 
ment  which  may  be  undertaken. 

“Extreme  regulation  of  the  railroads  is  demonstrably  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  avert  government  ownership;  and  if  it  appears  to  invi"? 
that  awful  alternative  it  is  because  of  tho  danger  that  the  regu¬ 
lative  principle  may  he  so  overloaded  that,  it  can  not  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  private  ownership.  If  public  regulation  of  property  i 
privately  owned  is  to  succeed,  public  demands  must  be  compatihh 
with  a  sufficient  return  on  capital  to  induce  its  accumulation  and 
investment. 

“The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  now  all  but  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  traffic  managements  representing  the  owners  of 
the  railroad  systems  of  the  country.  Nevertheless  there  is  p 
reasonable  probability  that  the  Supreme  Court’s  declaration 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  power  over  tho 
railroads,  concentrating  ami  emphasizing  the  Commission'll 
responsibility  for  their  welfare,  and  thus  for  the  general  welfare, 
will  insure  a  larger  measure  of  fair  treatment  for  the  curriers 
than  regulation  has  hitherto  afforded  them." 

In  spite  of  the  justice  of  the  intermountain  rate  decision, 
remarks  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  “it  can  be  seen  that  (ho 
situation  is  a  complicated  one,  anti  will  bo  more  so  when  the 
Panama  Canal  is  working  regularly."  For: 

“Under  the  law  the  canal  is  closed  to  steamships  owned  by 
railways.  This  gives  to  independent  steamship  companies  a 
great  advantage,  and  as  a  result  ihc  bulk  of  freight  for  points 
near  the  Pacific  coast  will  1m«  carried  by  water  and  then  given  a 
short  railway  haul.  This  will  out  off  a  great  deal  of  the  business 
of  the  railways,  for  which  they  can  get  no  compensating  traffic. 

"In  most  situations  of  the  sort  there  is  always  an  alternative, 
but  laws  and  regulations  have  taken  these  from  the  railways  *> 
that  they  are  without  resource  except  what  comes  from  increased 
business,  and  in  these  days  that  is  not  increasing  at  all." 
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A  CONKI.HT  OK  HIONALS 

Would  it  noi  I**  bn  ter  to  prevent.  tin*  mllUNm  ihan  to  invr«HK(t>*  it  after  it  tiappenrfl  / 

In  Hie  Now  \  ork  Ww tntar\. 


WHY  OUR  GOLD  GOES  TO  EUROPE 

KMIH’KATK  AUK  Itl.AM  IK<!  tin*  railr..a«l  m-amUls 
unci  lYesident  Wilson*  critic*  are  blaming  the  tariff  and 
tilt'  trust  lulls  iiiiw  before  Congress,  for  I  lit*  ns’cnt  huge 
exportation*  of  Kt»ld  to  Kuru|*\  The  gold  movement  is  linked 
with  th«'  Chitlin  fuilure  by  tlio*4»  who  wont  the  idea  of  a  “psy- 
rhologiml "  business  depression,  and  tin*  President  is  asked  if 
these  thin^  are  imaginary.  The  President  replies  in  a  s|MNfh 
prrdirlin^  a  wave  of  pros|M*rity  within  a  few  wix*ks  ami 
many  expeel  tin*  departing  gold  t<i  return  soon.  Tin*  ba*ie 
tael*,  of  the  dismission  are  that  a  rceent  week  allowed  a  rec¬ 
ord  cxcmIuk  of  gold  to  Knrope,  and  that  last  week  brought  up 
the  total  of  gold  export*  for  the 
year  to  $XI,250,(XX),  and  for  the 
present  movement  to  $65,250,1X10. 

Hut  many  tinaneiul  writers,  who 
refuse  to  show  any  great  concern 
over  such  a  “draining”  of  our 
gold  reserves,  (mint  out  that  we 
have  plenty  more,  ami  that  the 
cwodu*  can  not  last  long,  at  the 
worst.  Many  an*  inclined  to 
think  with  the  New  York  Time* 
how  “strange,”  how  indicative  of 
a  “perverse”  disposition,  it  is  for 
people  to  distrust  tin*  soundness 
of  conditions  in  the  country 
which  sjaircs  the  gold  “rather 
than  in  the  countries  which  are 
demanding  it.”  The  “plain 
truth”  altout  these  gob!  exports, 
so  the  New*  York  Commercial  in¬ 
forms  us,  “is  that  practically  all 
this  gold  is  going  to  Paris,  be¬ 
cause  Paris  is  in  bad  shape  and 
needs  help.”  We,  on  the  other 
band,  can  sjmre  the  gold,  ami  our 


large  e\|Nirt>  simply  “prmcoiir  strength  and  prosperity  as  well 
as  oiiraliility  and  willingness  to  help  France  in  its  hour  4 if  need.” 
Franco  lias  “ini|M>rtcd  $4K, 250.000  in  gold  from  us,”  \^c  are 
told.  Tor  tin*  same  hummi  that  we  imported  $7h.(XM),IMM1  of  gold 
from  tamlori  in  the  “|Miuic”  mouth  of  November,  11*07.  And 
Tht  i'omnurtutl  adds: 

“Within  six  weeks  wo  will  i\\|M>rt  wlu*at  that  will  call  for  I  tie 
return  of  part  of  thin  g.ild  or  for  a  large  increase  in  our  credit 
balances  abroad.  As  far  as  can  l»c  seen,  the  Tariff  Hill  and  the 
temporary  balance  of  trade  against  us  in  Apri1  have  nothing  to 
do  with  our  gold  oximrts.  Paris  i>  simply  paying  a  premium  for 
gold  ami  is  getting  it  on  usurious  terms.” 

“premiriuiis”  tanking  situation  in  France  were 
noted  in  our  column*  last  W4<ek. 
And  Kuropoan  tankers,  add* 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  “are  aware 
not  only  of  their  own  noec*ssities, 
hut  of  the  fact  that  we  have  estab¬ 
lishes!  a  new  ‘system’  of  finance, 
which  differs  from  prevailing 
methods  in  the  irn|>ortnn1  particu¬ 
lar  that  it  may  enable  us  to  keep 
our  gold  here — to  prevent  an 
exodus.”  lienee  they  may  be 
•‘easting  an  anchor  to  the  wind¬ 
ward.”  On  this  sale  tin*  water, 
to  quote  the  Springfield  /•*«- 
publican,  “trade  reaction  has 
gorged  the  banks  with  mom«y, 
rendering  money  rates  very  low,” 
ami  “with  the  shrinkage  of 
merchandise  this  spring,”  tho 
the  new*  tariff  has  not  yet 
“become  a  material  factor,” 
the  “balance*  of  trade  is  against 
us.” 

But  while  the  exports  of  gold 
under  tliesu  conditions  do  e  t 
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seem  very  "menacing”  to  The  Republican,  the  Now  York  Press 
is  frankly  worried — 

“Any  child  can  so©  that  if  wo  keep  on  owing  foreign  countries 
lug  money  each  month  on  our  trade  balance,  as  well  as  owing 
them  hundreds  of  millions  a  year  for  those  interest,  dividend,  and 
freight  charges,  we  shall  have  to  go  on  shipping  gold  just  the 
way  we'd  ship  coal.” 

Such  a  stuto  of  affairs  as  The  Press  intimates  is  due  to  the 
Democratic  tariff,  asserted  Senator  Smoot  (Rep.,  Utah)  the  other 
day,  “and  if  them  is  not  a  change  before  many  months  in  the 
amount  of  increased  imports  and  the  amount  of  decreased  ex¬ 
ports,  we  may  well  wonder  what  is  going  to  happen  to  our 
ii nances  in  the  near  future.  It  can  not  bo  otherwise  than 
detrimental.”  The  tariff,  retorted  Senator  Hollis  (Deni.,  X.  H.)f 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it— 

“The  movement,  of  gold  is  a  very  delicate  matter  that  is 
governed  entirely  bv  the  rate  of  exchange.  When  any  foreign 
country  is  willing  to  pay  a  small  fraction  of  1  per  cent,  more 
for  the  use  of  gold  it  can  draw  it  from  us. 

“The  reason  that  is  ascribed  by  the  best  economists  for  the 
present  outflow  of  gold  is  that  foreign  investors  and  security 
holders  have  become  so  frightened  at  the  disclosures  regarding 
the  New  York,  Now  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  and  at  the 
t'ruuds  that  were  perpetrated  in  the  St.  Louis  &.  San  Francisco 
Railroad  deal  that  they  are  dumping  over  our  securities  and  are 
sending  them  hack  to  this  country.  Wo  therefore  have  to  send 
the  gold  abroad  to  pay  for  them.” 

Neither  of  these  explanations  is  from  an  economist;  each  is 
from  a  politician,  ami  each  represents  “a  onesided  view  of  the 
situation  and  interested  motives,”  comments  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce.  The  change  in  "the  balance  of  trade” 
is  due,  it  says,  largely  to  an  increase  in  our  exports,  something 
quite  unaffected  by  the  tariff.  Moreover. 

“The  selling  of  American  securities  abroad  has  also  lwen  an 
influence;  hut  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  particular  railroad 
disclosures  referred  to  had  much  to  do  with  that.  It  would  bo 
quite  as  fair  to  attribute  the  selling  of  seruritietf  to  the  financial 
condition  of  the  railroads  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  to  ullow  them  to  advance  their 
rates,  and  to  a  deprest  state  of  general  business  in  this  country 
caused  by  apprehension  of  more  restrictive  legislation  or  further 
Government  prosecutions.” 

This  editor's  conclusion  is  that  “while  the  situation  is  ex¬ 
ceptional  for  curious  reasons,  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for 
apprehension  as  to  4 what  is  going  to  happen  to  our  finances  in 
the  near  future';" 

“Business  has  boon  comparatively  inactive  for  some  time, 
and  domestic  hanking  operations  are  restricted.  There  has 
Iteon  a  large  accumulation  of  reserves  ami  our  gold  supply 
is  superabundant.  The  reserves  of  one  kin<j  and  another  in 
tin-  hands  of  the  Government  exceed  $1,100.1  MX), 000.  to  say 
nothing  of  those-  in  the  vaults  of  hanks.  Klondike  and  Australia 
gold  comes  in  In  some  extent  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  our  own 
product  is  about  $!H),(MM1,000  a  year.  Whatever  we  part  with 
we  get  value  for  in  some  form,  and  there  is  profit  in  exporting 
gold  as  well  as  cotton  or  wheat,  when  we  have  it  to  spare.  There 
!•*  nothing  alarming  in  our  ‘unfavorable  ludance  of  trade’  for 
two  or  throe  months  or  a  reduction  in  the  'favorable  balance’ 
when  there  are  obvious  reasons  for  it.  The  equilibrium  will  he 
restored  when  the  exceptional  demand  from  Europe  is  satisfied." 

The  New  York  Keening  Past  calls  attention  to  periods  of  activ¬ 
ity  in  gold  shipments  under  the  Taft  and  Roosevelt  Adminis¬ 
trations  as  noteworthy  as  the  present.  It  further  quotes 
government  rc|w>rts  showing  that  during  the  ten  months  ending 
in  April  "and  in  which  we  exported  S47,(MX),(XX)  gold,  we 
imported  no  less  limn  StiO.fXHhOOO,”  and  this  with  our  own 
production  made  a  net  increase  in  our  total  gold  supply  of 
$?*d.(K)0.000  in  the  past  ten  months. 

Even  now.  say  the  financial  writers  on  several  New  York 
t  apers,  there  arc  signs  that  the  export  movement  of  gold  is  prac¬ 


tically  at  an  end.  It  will  cease  altogether,  says  Director  of 
the  Mint  George  Roberts,  "when  the  grain  crop  moves  from 
this  country  to  Euroi>e.” 


CLUBWOMEN  FOR  SUFFRAGE 

TRIUMPH  for  woman  suffrage  greater  than  the 
conquest  of  any  single  State  was  won  when  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  indorsed  the  principle  of 
political  equality  at  the  recent,  biennial  convention  at  Chicago, 
say  a  number  of  interested  ml i tors,  who  thus  find  the  indorse¬ 
ment  of  woman  suffrage  by  women  more  important  than  its 
indorsement  by  the  men.  Nor  is  the  Chicago  Tribune  alone  in 
considering  the  movo  “the  most  important  indorsement  of 
woman  suffrage  in  the  history  of  the  movement.”  The  now 
successful  fight  of  the  suffragists  "to  break  down  the  Federation's 
constitutional  bar  on  political  and  religious  subjects”  was  a  long 
one.  as  a  Chicago  correspondent  notes.  For  it  was  just  twenty- 
two  years  ago,  we  are  reminded  editorially  by  the  Albany 
Knickerbocker  Pres*,  “during  the  first  biennial  convention  at 
Chicago,"  that  “a  delegate  arose  and  proposed  the  indorsement 
of  equal  suffrage  in  a  plank  of  the  Federation.  She  stood  alone. 
Not  another  delegate  supported  her.  She  was  gently  and 
firmly  suppressed.”  Then  "the  convention  proceeded  peace¬ 
fully  to  discuss  self-improvement,  personal  culture,  kindergar¬ 
tens.  and  other  comparatively  tame,  non-inflammable  subjects." 
But  this  year,  by  a  "vigorous  and  preponderant  chorus  of 
‘ayes'"  the  convention  passed  this  resolution: 

“Whereas,  the  question  of  political  equality  of  men  and 
women  is  to-day  a  vital  problem  under  discussion  throughout  t  ho 
civilized  world. 

"  Resolved,  that  the  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
give  the  cause  of  political  equality  its  moral  support  by  word¬ 
ing  its  earnest  belief  in  the  principle  of  political  equality  regard¬ 
less  of  sex.” 

That  such  an  organization,  declares  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
"representing  as  no  other  does  thoughtful,  practical,  and  forward- 
looking  women  throughout  the  Republic,  should  vote  virtuully 
unanimously  for  the  suffrage  means  that  the  fight  for  enf  rajtchiae- 
ment  is  won.  It  will  be  retarded  here  and  yielded  with  limita¬ 
tions  there,  but  the  time  will  not  belong  before  woman  votes 
as  man  votes  in  every  part  of  the  United  .States.”  The  "moral 
victory  ”  in  the  Chicago  convention,  agrees  the  Chicago  Herald , 
"spells  a  series  of  pruetical  and  legislative  victories  all  over  the 
land."  Such  papers  as  the  Columbus  Dispatch  and  St.  Isolds 
Republic  are  found  in  agreement  with  the  New  York  Cl ohr.,  to 
which  this  victory  seems  “more  important  than  the  winning  of  a 
new  State,"  Ikh-buso 

“It  has  within  il  the  seeds  of  many  Slate  victories.  The 
majority  of  men  are  disposed  to  concede  the  vole  to  women 
when  it  shall  fairly  appear  that  the  women  really  want  it.  Now 
it  can  be  no  longer  said  that  the  most  representative  and  em¬ 
bracing  organization  of  women  in  the  country  is  opposed  or 
indifferent.” 

The  strong  protest  of  an  untisuiTragc  minority  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  must  not  lie  forgotten.  Tin-  president  of  the  National 
Association  Opposed  to  Woman  Suffrage.  Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Dodge, 
herself  a  prominent  clubwoman,  declared  that  the  suffrage  would 
antagoniz.c  thousands  of  women  anil  needlessly  “inject  politics 
into  philanthropies.” 

The  cause  of  suffrage  has  received  a  double  impetus,  remark 
several  Chicago  pa|>crs,  since  during  the  very  wreek  of  the 
Federation  convention  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  declared 
constitutional  the  law  by  which  women  in  that  State  are  now 
partially  enfranchised.  This  means,  in  the  words  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  that  "the  women  voters  of  Illinois  now  may  take  off 
their  wraps  and  hang  up  their  bonnets.  They  have  come 
to  stay.”  And  while  this  fact  is  "primarily  of  State  interest,”  it 
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TO  BE  SOLO  TO  GREECE  •  FOR  PEACEFUL  PURPOSES  ** 

This  la  the  Idaho,  for  which,  togethi^  with  her  (tinier  ship,  the  Mississippi.  Greece  Is  willing  to  pay  our  Government  SI  I  .500,000.  which  la  what 
they  cost  us  to  build  six  years  ago.  With  th.*  purchase-money,  says  Secretary  OaniH*.  we  will  build  a  new  superdrti&d nought  of  the  latest  type. 


r 


is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chicago  AVint,  "of  import  to  the  whole 
«•  mntry Ms 

“The  fact  that  ^ufTragc  has  crossed  the  Mississippi  River  has 
had  a  moral  influence  on  the  Eastern  States.  If  the  Illinois 
Supreme  Court's  decision  had  been  adverse,  the  cause  would 
have  lw*en  set  Lack  in  the  country  as  a  whole/* 


ARMORED  DOVES  OF  PEACE 

TO  THOSE  who  have  feared  that  the  sale  of  two  of  our 
obsolete  battle-ships  to  Greece  may  start  a  third  Balkan 
War.  with  fresh  horrors,  the  statement  of  President 
Wilson  that  “if  lie  had  any  idea  that  the  vessels  were  to  be 
used  against  Turkey  or  any  other  nation  he  would  not  support 
the  project”  will  give  a  grateful  sense  of  relief  and  security. 
A  paragrapher  in  the  New  York  Herald  has  deduced  from  this 
the  hint  that,  since  the  ships  are  not  meant  for  war.  they  must 
be  “solely  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  the  gospel  of  prohibi¬ 
tion,"  but  the  more  sober  statements  quote  the  President  as 
avowing  that  “it  had  been  represented  to  him  that  it  would 
even  up  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Mediterranean  and  make 
for  peace."  So  sure  of  it  has  he  been  that  he  has  even  met  the 
remonstrances  of  Kustem  Bey,  the  new  Turkish  Ambassador, 
with  this  argument,  and  we  are  given  to  understand  the  Am¬ 
bassador  was  told,  to  his  surprize,  that  the  President  “had 
a-surances  from- the  Greek  legation  that  the  battle-ships  were 
wanted  for  peaceful  purposes."  On  this  subject  the  Ambassador 
reserved  some  doubts,  possibly  because  he  felt,  as  the  New  York 
Time*  suggests,  that  the  peaceGreec*  longed  for  was“that  which 
follows  victorious  war — the  desert  of  the  familiar  apothem.” 
We  are  told  that  Mr.  Vouras,  the  Greek  (’hargd*  d'AJTaires, 
urged  the  peace  motive  for  the  sale,  and  Greek  representatives 
in  Washington  “have  declared  that  a  modern  battle-ship  pur¬ 
chased  from  Brazil  will  be  delivered  soon  to  Turkey,  and  that 
only  by  equalizing  the  two  navies  will  loss  of  life  be  averted.” 
To  this  Rustem  Bey  replies: 

“Wo  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Greece  is  preparing 
for  war  on  Turkey,  and  the  acquisition  of  these  two  ships  will 
give  to  her  an  added  qaval  preponderance  which  will  make  it 
possible  for  her  to  act  against  us.  Greece  is  already  stronger 
on  the  sea  than  Turkey,  altho  when  the  two  su pc rdroad noughts 
being  built  for  Turkey  in  England  are  delivered  that  will  not  be 
the  case,  and  with  the  Idaho  and  the  Mmnitsippi  as  a  part  of 
the  Greek  Navy  she  will  be  vastly  superior  and  in  position  to 
declare  war.  Assurances  from  Greece  that  possession  of  these 


two  ships  will  work  for  peace  are  not  worth  what  they  seem,  for 
statesmen,  no  matter  how  sincere  their  motives,  are  sometimes 
driven  into  war.  Greece  is  in  an  excited  state,  and  popular 
opinion  could  easily  force  the  country  into  conflict.” 

The  $1 1  ,’>00.000  received  for  the  out-of-date  ships  (which 
are  but  six  years  old)  is  to  l»e  spent  for  a  new  dreadnought, 
making  the  bargain  a  very  happy  one  financially,  hut  till  tin  not 
agree  on  the  ethical  stand  of  the  United  States  in  this  matter. 
Representative  StufTnrd  (Rep.),  of  Wisconsin,  declared  in  the 
House  that  this  country  is  virtually  embroiling  itself  in  the 
disputes  of  Turkey  and  Greece;  and,  further, 

“if  the  countries  were  at  actual  war  it  would  be  regarded  ns  a 
violation  of  neutrality  on  our  part  were  we  to  make  this  sale. 
The  step  we  are  al>out  to  take  is  almut  as  bad.  Turkey  may 
Ik*  a  despised  nation  in  the  European  group,  but  it  does  not 
behoove  this  Government  to  take  part  in  the  imbroglio  between 
it  and  Greece." 

The  Richmond  Timru-Dupalch  takes  even  a  more  serious 
view  of  the  ethical  principles  involved: 

“Greece  is  securing  battle-ships  for  another  war  with  Turkey. 
Turkey  is  securing  battle-ships  for  another  war  with  Greece. 
Unless  these  two  nations  can  strengthen  their  navies  by  pur¬ 
chase,  there  will  l»e  little  chance  of  war.  The  question,  then, 
enters:  Should  the  United  States  help  along  war  for  a  small 
prolit,  or  should  it  help  along  peace?  It  may  lie  that  the  refusal 
of  the  United  States  to  sell  will  not  insure  peace,  for  the  battle¬ 
ships  may  In*  bought  elsewhere.  That,  however,  is  not  our 
part.  An  individual  can  not  excuse  itself  for  wrong-doing  by 
pointing  to  the  wrong-doing  of  others,  nor  can  a  nation." 

In  answer  to  such  pleas  as  this  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
AVira,  affecting  a  more  practical  tho  not  less  sincere  attitude, 
replies  that  “there  can  be  no  more  question  of  our  right  to  do 
business  with  Greece  than  there  is  of  Turkey's  right  to  purchase 
two  new  dreadnoughts  from  British  shipyards,  where  they  are 
now  buildiug  with  all  possible  speed.”  The  New  York  Mail 
refers  with  some  scorn  to  those  who  fear  that  the  Idaho  and 
Mittwippx  may  be  used  for  war.  We  are  reminded  that  “we 
are  not  exercising  any  sort  of  protection  over  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,"  nor  can  we  “go  behind  the  returns  and  find  out  what 
warlike  use  is  likely  to  be  made  of  the  material  we  sell.”  The 
United  States  bought  two  cruisers  of  Brazil  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Spanish  War,  but  because  of  this,  queries  the  writer,  *‘waa 
the  Brazilian  Government  guilty  of  a  hostile  act  toward  Spain?” 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  rejoices  over  the  bargain,  and 
exclaims: 

“This  is  a  splendid  thing  for  the  Navy,  and  I  am  natural!- 
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much  gratified  that  the  H ou so  concurred  with  the  Senate  in 
accepting  l  ho  Department's  recommendation,  and  thus  taking 
ail  vantage  of  this  unusual  opportunity.  In  the  stead  of  these 
two  vessels  the  Navy  will  obtain  a  supen l read nought  i»f  the  most 
advanced  type,  such  as  the  Penuxylrania.  ami  not  unequal  to 
four  vessels  of  the  typo  of  the  M ixxixxi ppi  or  Idaho. 

"This  ship  will  carry  a  main  battery  of  twelve  fourtccn-inrli 
guns,  as  against  the  eight  twelve-inch  attained  by  the  M  ixxixxi  ppi 
and  the  Idaho  combined.  She  will  have  a  s|mhsI  of  ‘2t)..ri  knots,  as 
compared  with  the  maximum  of  17.17  ktiois  attained  by  the 


How  WK  TUEAT  MEXICAN  INVADERS. 

Those  plump  Mexican  children  were  poor  und  ill  fist  when  they 
came  across  the  It  to  Grande  into  the  l  idled  Siaus.  Cliaplaln 
Axton.  of  the  noth  lr.S.  Infantry.  Is  holding  two  of  them  hi  Ids  arms. 


M  ixxixxi  ppi  ami  Idaho.  Through  the  concentration  of  her  big 
guns  in  four  turrets  and  use  of  oil  for  fuel,  she  will  require  a 
crcwr  of  about  800  men,  whereas  each  of  the  old  ships  required  a 
crew  of  700  men. 

"Battle-ship  No.  lift  has  not  yet  been  named,  ami  this  year’s 
Naval  Appropriation  Bill  authorizes  the  eonslruction  of  two  new 
battle-ships,  whieh,  with  this  new  ship,  will  total  four  unchristened 
young  leviathans.  Therefore,  cm  this  coining  Fourth  of  July 
Uncle  Sam  will  have  the  pleasing  fraternal  duty  of  choosing  names 
for  his  brat  set  of  quadruplets." 

The  Idaho  and  Mixxixxippi,  says  the  Springfield  Itepidd  iron. 
will  place  (I recce  "in  a  d«*eidedly  better  position  with  regard 
to  Turkey’s  pureliase  of  the  Brazilian  Rio  dr  Janeiro.”  Why 
the  Idaho  and  \l  issixxi  ppi  have  ls*en  called  "the1  war-ships  of 
lienee"  is  explained  by  the  New  York  Greek  organ  Athena. 
of  whose  editorial  opinion  a  translation  reads: 

"(Jreeee  was  in  a  position  to  strike  Ixtfore  she  acquired  these 
battle-ships.  Being  stronger,  then*  was  nothing  to  prevent  her. 
except  the  desire  for  peace,  and  strong  reasons  for  avoiding  a 
wur  just  at  this  time.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  Turkey’s  war  fever, 
inflamed  by  the  thought  that  the  navy  of  Greece  would  l>e  con¬ 
siderably  the  Weaker  should  Turkey’s  new  dreadnoughts  arrivo 
liefore  any  Greek  recnforccments,  will  Is*  cooled  by  this  pureliase. 

.  .  .  The  President  of  the  United  States  was  right  in  saying  that 
by  this  act  a  third  war  in  the  Balkans  may  In*  avoided." 


MOVING  TOWARD  PEACE  IN  MEXICO 

W()  KVKNTS  happened  last  week  that  seemed  to  some 
to  presage  the  approach  of  peace  in  Mexico.  Villa's 
capture  of  Zacatecas  is  seen  as  a  step  toward  Mexico 
City  and  peace  by  conquest.  The  Niagara  Falls  mediators, 
at  the  same  time,  have  cleared  the  way  for  peace  by  another 
route,  mediation  between  the  warring  factions — if  they  will 
adopt  that  method.  The  end  of  the  A.  B.  C.  mediation  is 
variously  desorilied  as  a  confession  of  signal  failure,  or  a  triumph 
"prodigious  and  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  in  tarnation  ul 
relations."  This  sharp  difference  of  opinion  seems  to  I**  due 
to  the  foci  that  while  the  mediators  did  offer  u  settlement  of 
“the  international  side  of  the  Mexican  problem,"  they  left  the 
"internal  problem"  to  others.  The  main  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  representatives  of  Huerta  and  our  Administration 

concerned  itself  with  tin*  c hoi . if  a  new  provisional  President  j 

the  Mexieans  insisted  on  a  "neutral,"  the  Americans  declared 
for  a  Constitutionalist.  Now,  unless  Villa's  soldiers  take  tin* 
question  out  of  the  hands  of  the  diplomats,  the  choice  is  to  lie 
made  by  Mexicans.  For.  in  the  protocol  signed  at  Niagara  Falls 
all  parties  agree  to  recognize  a  provisional  government  to  ho 
"constituted  by  agreement  of  the  delegates  representing  the 
parties  between  which  the  internal  struggle  in  Mexico  is  taking 
place."  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  United  States  will  make  no 
claim  for  "war  indemnity  or  other  international  satisfaction,” 
and  that  the  provisional  government  in  Mexico  will  grant 
amnesty  to  all  foreigners  und  urrungc  for  the  proper  settlement 
of  foreigners'  claims  for  damages.  With  this,  says  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce, 

"The  mediators  virtually  wush  their  hands  of  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness.  This  may  have  settled  ‘the  international  side  of  the 
Mexican  problem.'  It  may  possibly  have  put  the  internal  side 
in  the  way  of  settlement,  but  it  is  left  far  from  on  actual  sottle- 
inent.  .  .  .  Will  delegates  of  the  Huerta  and  Carranza  factions  get 
together  and  agree  to  a  plan  to  lie  earned  out  in  good  faith? 
If  they  do  not,  or.  if  they  devise  a  plan  whieh  our  Government 
does  not  like  und  does  not  believe  will  result  in  permanent 
pacification  ami  constitutional  rule,  or  if  tin*  elections  conducted 
under  a  plan  to  1r*  adopted  are  an*  farcical  as  elections  in  Mexico 
have  been  for  many  years,  what  then?  Our  delegates  have  not 
agreed  that  the  United  States  will  keep  hands  off  while  a  pro¬ 
visional  government  is  lining  constituted  and  ‘the  powers  of  a 
|M*rmune:it  government  ’  an*  1  K*ing  established.  They  would 
not  agn-e  to  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Vera  Cruz  before  the 
new  provisional  government  is  set  up.  .  .  .  There  is  no  assurance 
that  a  permanent  result  will  l»e  reached.  All  that,  is  really  settled 
now  is  the  imbroglio  between  the  United  Stutes  and  (Sen.  Vic- 
torianu  Huerta.  Kven  that  is  not  placisl  lieyond  the  possibility 
of  renewal." 

This  is  one  point  of  view,  but  oilier  observers,  like  the  New 
York  Kilning  Pont,  rejoice  in  "this  clear-cut  disposal  of  our  part 
in  the  matter,"  and  think  that  "what  with  the  steady  march  of 
the  Constitutionalists  toward  complete  military  success,  it  will 
lie  strange  if  the  negotiations  do  not  ultimately  result  in  bringing 
the  Huertisls  to  terms  on  lines  substantially  identical  with  those 
marked  out  by  President  Wilson  from  the  lieginniiig."  This 
country  triumphs,  believes  the  New  York  Timex,  In-cause  our 
disinterestedness  is  pointed  out  to  the  world,  uud  particularly 
to  Mexico,  because  we  avoid  war,  and  "pledge  lusting  friendship 
with  Mexico  and  establish  on  a  new  and  promising  footing  our 
relations  with  all  lattiu  America."  The  "only  possible  source 
of  new  trouble."  it  is  asserb*d,  will  be  the  council  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  two  Mexican  factious.  But  The  'Timex  feels  con¬ 
fident  that  "this  council  will  take  up  its  deliberations  in  the 
right  spirit,"  und  it  has  "no  doubt  whatever  of  the  outcome." 
Similar  optimism  is  said  to  prevail  in  Washington,  where  the 
feeling  is  that  Villa's  victories  will  make  for  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  representatives  of  the  two  factions. 

But  the  "internal  questions"  ure  the  hardest  questions  to 
sellle,  and,  says  President  Huerta,  they  “appertain  ex- 
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rlusivei)'  to  tlu*  Republic,"  and  “never  have  been,  are  not,  and 
•  ill  not  be  the  subject-matter  of  discussion  in  the  conferences.” 
Vet  we  find  u  wide  Ixdief  that  the  representatives  of  Huerta 
and  Carranza  may  decide  to  enter  into  the  negotiations  at  any 
moment.  The  New  York  Evening  Pott's  Niagara  Falls  cor¬ 
respondent  is  one  of  those  who  expects  the  Mexicans  to  get 
together.  Villa,  he  says,  “is  understood  to  be  in  thorough 
sympathy  with  the  conference,”  and, 

"His  victory  at  Zacatecas  has  not  affected  the  situation, 
except  as  it  forecasts  the  purpose  of  the  Constitutionalists  to 
obtain  the  larger  share  in  the  control  of  the  new  Administration 
on  account  of  their  military  success.  Carranza's  attitude  is  also 
understood  to  he  favorable,  as  his  contention — that  the  selection 
of  a  provisional  President  is  an  internal  problem — is  now  upheld." 

At  Niagara  Falls,  the  American  representatives  proposed  that 
a  Constitutionalist  be  agreed  upon  to  succeed  Huerta,  and 
President  Wilson  let  it  be  known  that  he  would  insist  upon  such 
a  selection.  This  the  Huerta  delegates  flatly  rejected,  and  gave 
their  reasons  in  a  statement  to  the  American  public,  saying: 

A  provisional  Government  composed  of  revolutionaries,  and 
with  revolutionaries  iu  authority  throughout  the  country,  would 
turn  the  elections  as  it  wished;  the  public  vote  would  be  falsified 
ami  th**  result  would  necessarily  be  the  election  of  another  revo¬ 
lutionary.  ...  In  Mexico,  in  the  present  circumstances,  only  a 
» ell-halanced  Government  can  guarantee  electoral  freedom,  so 
that  the  rejection  of  the  neutral  Government  proposed  by  the 
mediators  is  tantamount  to  abetting  and  even  to  exuding  fraud 
and  violence  at  the  elections.” 

Such  a  result,  they  continued,  would  be  a  bad  thing  for  both 
countries  because  it  would  "create  a  National  sentiment  of  hos¬ 
tility  in  the  Mexican  people."  and  also  hud  for  Carranza  and 
lus  party,  because  Mexican  public  opinion  “would  ever  accuse 
them  of  having  brought  about  the  intervention  of  a  foreign 
nation  to  triable  them  to  uchieve  power."  It  was  declared  that 
despite  their  many  successes  in  the  field,  the  Constitutionalists 
have  not  the  majority  of  Mexicans  with  them.  And  if  they  had, 
under  a  neutral  Government,  the  revolutionary  candidate  “would 
he  assured  of  a  certain  and  honorable  victory." 

In  the  American  delegates’  reply  the  strong  military  position 
•if  the  Constitutionalists  (now  further  strengthened  by  the 
taking  of  Zacatecas)  was  emphasized.  The  permanent  restora¬ 
tion  of  peace  in  Mexico,  said  Messrs.  Lamar  and  Lehmann* 
‘can  only  be  obtained  by  consulting  the  just  wish  of  the  Consti¬ 
tutionalists.  who  are  not  only  in  numerical  majority,  but  are 
now  the  dominant  force  in  the  country."  For,  they  pointed  out, 
if  a  neutral  should  be  chosen  as  provisional  President,  we  “would 
•till  be  confronted  with  the  insurmountable  fact  that  the  Con¬ 
stitutionalists,  now  almost  completely  triumphant,  would  reject 
the  plan,  repudiate  the  man.  and  press  forward  with  renewed  zeal 
to  Mexico  City,  with  all  the  loss  of  blood  and  life  that  may 
involve.”  Nor  do  the  American  envoys  believe  that  a  neutral 
President  could  be  found,  even  if  such  a  choico  were  desirable. 
.Vs  they  remarked: 

“In  such  a  contest  as  that  which  has  been  waged  iu  Mexico 
for  years,  it  is  not  only  fair,  but  necessary,  to  assume  that  every 
intelligent  man  of  any  prominence  is  at  heart  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  the  country  might  well  question  the  patriotism  of 
any  Mexican  who  has  been  colorless  in  such  a  contest.  .  .  . 
The  effort,  therefore,  should  he.  not  to  find  a  neutral,  but  one 
whewe  attitude  on  the  controlling  issues  would  make  him  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  Constitutionalists,  while  his  character,  standing, 
and  conduct  would  make  him  acceptable  to  the  other  party." 

Iu  answer  to  the  criticism  that  a  Constitutionalist  provisional 
Government  would  not  hold  a  fair  election,  the  Americans  sug¬ 
gested  a  bipurtizan  board,  with  Constitutionalists  in  the  ma¬ 
jority.  to  supervise  the  election,  and  offered  the  assurance  that 
oil  rhe  influence  our  Government  could  legitimately  use  would 
be  exerted  to  secure  an  honest  election. 

After  so  careful  a  presentation  of  these  radically  differing 
viewpoints,  there  is  little  new  argument  left  for  editors  who 


favor  cither.  The  Boston  Herald,  for  one,  docs  not  "see  what 
business  it  has  been  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  thus 
to  take  sides  in  the  affairs  of  another  country."  The  Boston 
Transcript  and  the  Rochester  Post  Express  believe  the  Huerta 
delegates  were  absolutely  correct  in  taking  the  stand  they  did. 
The  Jacksonville  Florida  Ti/nro-Cnion  admits  that  it  might 
perhaps  "he  difficult  to  find  a  prominent  man  in  Mexioo  who 
has  not  sided  with  either  faction,  but  it  would  not  bo  impos- 


M  A  KINO  TUB  REVOLUTION  POPULAR. 


That  the  Constitutionalist*  do  not  expect  to  win  all  their  suc¬ 
cesses  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  Is  clear  from  this  picture  of  General 
Carranza’s  secretary  giving  money  to  the  poor  at  Saltillo. 


siblc,  and  every  one  knows  that  only  by  the  selection  of  such 
a  man  can  an  honest  election  he  held  in  Mexico." 

But  the  greater  number  of  editors  who  are  moved  to  comment 
upon  this  issue  seem  to  favor  the  American  contention  and  to 
look  upon  the  task  of  finding  a  neutral  President  for  Mexico 
as  a  hopeless  one.  Thus,  for  instance,  argue  such  representative 
dailies  as  the  Springfield  He  publican.  New  York  Keening  Post, 
Chicago  Sews,  and  Baltimore  Sun.  That  the  only  "practical” 
and  “logical"  way  to  establish  a  stable  government  in  Mexico 
is  to  "recognize  Carranza  and  his  army  of  100.000  men"  is 
likewise  the  judgment  of  the  Worcester  Gazette,  Baltimore 
.American,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Savannah  Sews,  and  Dallus 
Sews.  The  Huerta  men  at  Niagara  are  described  by  the 
Milwaukee  Free  Press  as  representing  “the  cientifieos  and  the 
whole  land-holding  class  of  Mexico  no  less  than  they  represent 
Huerta  personally."  When  they  “speak  of  a  neutral  provisional 
President."  says  the  New  York  World, 

“they  mean  one  who,  while  not  openly  attached  either  to  the 
dictatorship  or  the  rebellion,  is  steeped  in  aristocracy  and  land 
monopoly.  ...  If  this  grandee  element  persists  in  its  refusal  to 
accept  a  Constitutionalist  whose  moderation  would  lie  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  United  States.  Brazil.  Argentina,  and  Chile,  it  will 
have  an  opportunity  presently  to  deal  with  General  Villa,  who 
is  u  land  reformer  of  the  machine-gun  type." 
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TI-NINO  \  P  FOR  A  TRANSATLANTIC  FLICSHT. 


In  tliiiv  hydnwieroplanr.  the  America,  hulll  for  Mr  Rodman  Wanamak«T  by  tllenn  II  Ourtlw.  Urn l.  John  Cyril  Porte.  of  tin*  British  Royul 
Navy,  ami  (ieorge  E*  Ilullett  expert  io  ft>  from  Newfoundland  to  England  by  nay  of  the  Aiorw  and  Spain.  These  pirtunw  weft*  taken  on 
Keuku  Lulu*,  near  Hammondsport,  New  York,  where  (be  America  was  launched  and  her  first  trial  flights  nucctmfully  made  last  week.  The 
America  is  propelled  by  two  1(10  horse- power  motors  and  her  wing*  measure  72  feet  from  tip  to  lip. 


THE  ROOSEVELT  O.  K.  FOR  PERKINS 

THK  PINC'HOT  WAR  on  lVrkin*  hcciiih  to  huvo  n- 
crivwl  its  quietus  from  ('ulom*l  Itoowvrlt's  emphatic 
assertion  that  "Mr.  Perkins  hits  oii  the  whole,  the 

most  useful  nimnbcr  of  the  Progressive  party,"  ami  his  equally 
emphatic  statement  that  “an  for  muling  him  out  of  the  party, 
when  that  is  tloiu?  they  will  have  to  read  me  out  loo."  Ah 
recorded  in  our  issue  of  June  20,  Mr.  Amos  Pinehot  reeently 
started  a  vigorous  light  against  Mr.  Perkins  as  Chairman  of  the 
National  Kxivutivo  Committw*  of  the  Progressive  Party,  on  the 
ground  that  he  “has  boon  moiio|>oly's  ardent  supporter  and  one 
of  the  most  distinguishtsJ  opponents  of  soeinl  ami  industrial 
justice  that  our  goneration  has  product*!."  This  attack,  which 
was  launched  after  Colonel  Roosevelt  luid  sailed  for  Spain,  was 
indorsed  by  Mr.  Clifford  Pinehot,  whose  prominence  was  second 
only  to  tin*  Colonel's  among  the  original  founders  of  the  party. 
But  while  the  old  party  paper*  were  watching  with  unconcealed 
glee  the  development  of  wlrnt  promised  to  be  the  first  serious 
split  in  the  ranks  of  the  youngest  of  the  |M>litical  parties,  the 
Colonel  returned  to  these  shores  and  promptly  called  the  mal¬ 


contents  Imek  into  line  with  I  he  following  statement,  from 
which  we  have  already  quoted  the  two  salient  sentences: 

“Mr.  Perkins  lins  been,  on  the  whole,  the  most  us4*f ul  member 
of  the  Progressive  party.  No  uiuii  lias  served  with  greater  >.eal 
and  disinterestedness.  He  has  striven  in  absolute  good  faith  for 
the  prineiples  of  tin*  party  Imth  as  regards  eorporations  ami 
business  generally,  and  as  regards  the  group  of  questions  dealing 
with  the  welfare  of  the  wage-worker  and  his  economic  and  social 
advance. 

“As  for  muling  him  out  of  the  party,  when  that  is  done  they 
will  have  to  read  me  out  too."  . 

To  tliis  Mr.  Amos  Piuchot  replies  that  the  question  is  not 
whether  Mr.  Perkins  should  1m*  read  out  of  the  party,  but 
whether  or  not  he  “  should  remuiu  executive  leader  of  the  party." 

One  result  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  determination  to  stand  by 
Perkins,  rejMirls  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Everting  Pont,  is  that  “Progressives  in  Congress  are  in  consterna¬ 
tion,  fearing  that  men  of  the  Murdoek  stripe  will  lx*  driven  into 
the  Wilson  camp."  Progressive  dailies  continue  to  avoid  the 
whole  subject  of  the  Piiiehot-Perkins  fetid,  while  other  papers 
either  commend  the  Colonel's  loyalty  to  his  supporter,  or  ask 
jeering! y  if  anybody  expected  the  leader  of  a  party  to  quarrel 
with  the  party's  “meal  ticket." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Oarionu  lias  all  iIip  mediation  lie  ran  attend  to  at  home. — AVir  York 
World. 

1ft  KHZ’*  tluit  wirtclted  Japan  trying  to  break  «i|i  mir  Chautauqua  *ea*o n, 
— Columbia  Stair. 

Ah  wi*  understand  the  Pmddent.  Rig  Businew  should  l>e  *«*• m  ami  not 
heard. — Columbia  Stale. 

Third  cup  of  coffee  acem#  the  Indicated  treatment  for  the  Colonel** 
throat. —  It's//  Street  Journal. 

When*  T.  R.  said  the  party  wan  ready  for  battle.  Anus  and  ISeorge  must 
have  taken  him  seriously. — Columbia  Stale. 

Wk  note  by  the  papers  that  Rear-Admiral  Fletcher  ha*  left  Vera  Crux 
tor  the  scene  of  trouble  In  Washington. — Hitt  ton  Transcript. 

It  seem*  that  Villa  gives  unquestioned  obedience  to  Carranza’s  orders 
except  when  lie  doesn't  want  to. — Little  Hock  Arkansas  Gazette. 

The  chances  are  that  some  of  tin*  gold  tliat  Is  being  shipped  abroad  now 
will  come  back  when  tile  world  gel*  to  buying  wheat. — Hosum  tllobe. 

Woildn’t  you  hate  to  he  a  stand  pat  politician  and  have  to  feel  bod 
because  the  big  wheat  crop  has  Insured  prosperity?—  Kan %as  City  Star. 

Loiumkr  now  lias  a  chance  to  repeat  that  "human-interest  ••  dory  of  his 
life  to  the  de|Mj*itors  In  those  thnx*  busted  banks. — Xashlllle  Southern 
Lumberman. 

In  stoning  and  egging  the  I  W  W  V  that  Tarry  town  mob  merely  proves! 
that  it  luul  Ik*cii  pretty  thoroughly  converted  to  1  W  W  doctrines  and 
hods  — AVu  Viirt  American. 


Mrxico  mxxl*  a  President  and  not  merely  a  miccrmor  to  Huerta. — 
Indianapolis  Star. 

THK  English  militants  think  fasting  1*  mon*  effectual  than  prayer. — Si. 
Louis  tllobe  hemixral. 

Piti»n\bt.Y  T.  R.  regards  the  Perk  In#- Pinehot  fuss  a*  only  a  tempest  In  a 
coffee-pot. — Columbia  Stair . 

Whktiikr  the  Niagara  peace  dove  will  hatch  a  squab  or  a  squabble  is 
very  uncertain. — I'tuUnbiphiu  Telegraph. 

An  exchange  call*  Huerta  “two-faced."  The  suggestion  that  there  l* 
another  faiv  like  that  U  appalling. — Columbia  State. 

Ah  a  steam-roller  pilot  Villa  mast  make  the  1912  Republican  National 
rommlltw  turn  gns-n  with  envy.  Lilltr  Hock  Arkansas  Gazette. 

It  U  an  ungrateful  Prog  mod  vr  who  feel*  no  thrill  of  sentiment  at  sight  of 
c ; i urge  \V.  Perkins’s  battle-scarred  dmek-liuoli.  Washington  Star . 

Evert  time  the  suffragists  appear  In  the  offing  the  Prod  dent  hurriedly 
nsumen  ills  neat  on  the  Deinoeratk'  platform. — JVfir  York  American. 

Mrs.  Pexntbackek  luts  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  dub-woman's 
luLdiund  Modesty  and  cheerful  acceptance  of  second  place  have  won 
rocugtdlkm. — Chicago  Herald. 

In  justice  to  the  Administration  which  Imposed  the  Income  tax,  It  should 
be  said  that  it  i*  doing  everything  in  it*  power  to  pul  Individual  Uieomea 
in  the  exempt  flaw  AVir  York  American. 

Tilt,  trouble  In* tween  Carranza  and  Villa  ha*  bem  patched  up.  but  the 
Constitutionalists  may  he  rrnulr  a  trifle  ill  at  ease  by  the  way  the  world 
insists  on  looking  at  the  patch  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazelle. 
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IS  THE  DREADNOUGHT  OBSOLETE? 


OVER  A  YEAR  AGO  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  First  Lord 
of  the  British  Admiralty,  told  Parliament  that  “the 
strength  of  navies  can  not  lx*  rn'kotinl  only  in  dread¬ 
noughts,  aod  the  day  may  come  when  it  may  not  he  reckoned  in 
dreadnoughts  at  all.”  And  now  comes  Admiral  Sir  Percy  Scott 
with  an  article  in  the  London  Times  proclaiming  “the  useless¬ 
ness  of  great  hat  tie-ships”  and  predicting  the  “future  of  naval 
warfare."  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  desultory  talking  and 
writing  on  the  question  of  whether  iron-surface  ships  should  not 
he  consigned  to  the  wrap-heap,  and  submarines  and  Hir-ships 
he  regarded  as  a  na¬ 
tion's  best  protection. 

But  hen'  we  have  ex 
prvst  the  deliberate 
verdict  of  a  naval 
specialist  of  the  first 
rank.  He  it  was  who 
made  possible  the  rc- 
eent  advance  in  marks¬ 
manship  with  heavy 
guns.  He  invented  the 
“director,"  which  has 
enormously  increased 
the  possibility  of  hit¬ 
ting  at  long  distance. 

Ho  tolls  us  in  The  Time* 
that  everything  he  has 
done  to  enhance  the 
value  of  the  gun  is  ren- 
dmd  useless  by  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  submarine, 
with  its  deadly  torpedo. 

Battle-ships,  and  indeed 
all  war- vessels  which 
have  not  the  quality  of 
submersion,  an'  to  b«>- 
rome  obsolete.  In  har- 
hor.  on  the  ocean,  in 
narrow  waters,  dreadnoughts  ami  super-d  read  noughts  an*  at 
the  merry  of  the  submersible  torpedo-carrier.  The  Admiral 
formally  states  his  theory  as  follows: 

“The  introduction  of  the  vessels  that  swim  under  water  has. 
in  my  opinion,  entirely  done  away  with  the  utility  of  the  ships 
that  swim  on  the  top  of  the  water. 

"The  functions  of  a  vessel  of  war  wen1: 
lifftntitxly, 

I.  To  attack  ships  that  come  to  Isomhard  our  ports. 

2.  To  attack  ships  that  come  to  hhn-kadc  us. 

3.  To  attack  ships  convoying  a  landing  party. 

4.  To  attack  the  enemy’s  fleet. 

5.  To  attack  ships  interfering  with  our  commerce. 
Offensively, 

1.  To  bombard  an  enemy's  ports. 

2.  To  blockade  an  enemy. 

».  To  convoy  a  landing  party. 

4.  To  attack  the  enemy's  fleet, 

5.  To  attack  the  enemy’s  commen-e. 

“The  submarine  renders  1.  2,  and  3  impossible,  as  no  man 
of-war  will  dare  to  come  even  within  sight  of  a  coast  that  is 
adequately  protected  by  submarines:  therefore.  the  functions  of 
a  battle-ship  as  regards  1 , 2.  and  3,  hot  h  defensively  and  offensive¬ 
ly.  have  disappeared. 

“The  fourth  function  of  a  battle-ship  is  to  attack  an  enemy's 
flnet,  but  there  will  he  no  fleet  to  attack,  as  it  will  not  he  safe  for 


a  fleet  to  pul  to  sea.  Tliis  lias  been  demonstrated  in  all  recent 
maneuvers  both  at  home  and  abroad  where  submarines  have 
been  employi si,  and  the  demonstration  should  have  made  us 
realize  (hat.  now  that  submarines  have  come  in.  battle-ships 
are  of  no  use  either  for  defensive  or  offensive  purposes,  and, 
consequently,  building  any  more  in  1014  will  be  a  misuse  of 
money  subserilied  by  the  citizens  for  the  defense  of  the  Empire.” 

Speaking  of  the  vast  expenditure  required  by  the  maintenance 
of  a  strong  fli*ct  of  “ships  that  swim  on  the  lop  of  tho  w'ator," 
the  Admiral  remarks: 

"What  we  require  is  an  enormous  fleet  of  submarines,  air¬ 
ships,  and  aeroplanes, 
and  a  few  fast  cruisers, 
provided  we  ♦•an  find  a 
place  to  keep  them  in 
safety  during  war-time. 

"It  has  been  argued 
to  me  that  our  enemy 
will  seize  some  island 
in  the  Atlantic,  get 
some  fast  cruisers  Ihefc, 
with  plenty  of  coal,  and 
from  this  island  prey  on 
our  commerce.  This  is 
ridiculous;  the  moment 
wo  hear -of  it  we  semi  a 
flotilla  of  submarines 
lowed  by  an  Atlantic 
liner,  she  drops  them 
just  when  in  sight  of  the 
island,  and  she  brings 
them  back  to  England 
when  they  have  sunk 
everything  they  found 
at  the  island. 

“If  wo  go  to  war  with 
a  country  that  is  within 
the  striking  distance  of 
submarines,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  that  coun¬ 
try  will  at  once  lock  up 
their  dreadnoughts  in 
some  safe  harbor;  wo 
shall  do  the  same;  their 
aeroplanes  and  air-ships 
will  fly  over  our  coun¬ 
try:  they  will  know  exactly  where  our  ships  are,  and  their  snls- 
marines  will  come  over  and  destroy  anything  and  everything 
t lint  they  can  get  at. 

“We  shall,  of  course,  do  the  same,  but  an  island  with  many 
harbors  and  much  shipping  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  if  the 
enemy  has  submarines. 

“I  do  not  think  that  the  importance  of  submarines  has  lx**n 
fully  ns-ognizod,  neither  do  I  think  that  it  has  been  realized 
how  completely  their  advent  has  revolutionized  naval  warfare. 

In  my  opinion,  as  the  motor-vehicle  has  driven  the  home  from 
the  road,  so  has  the  sub  marine  driven  tho  battle-ship  from  tlm 
sea.” 

Sir  Percy,  thinks  the  Ismdon  Times,  has  given  expression  to  a 
very  plausible  theory  which  can  only  l>e  tested  by  experience. 

In  any  ease,  the  changes  he  advocates  must  come  gradually: 

“The  British  Empire  is  not  to  l>e  risked  for  a  new  theory,  even 
if  some  millions  mighi  thereby  be  saved;  and  there  is  always  a 
danger  that  theories  like  Sir  Percy  Scott's  may  lx*  used  broadcast 
by  political  idealists,  who  will  not  stop  to  test  their  soundness  if 
only  they  serve  a  political  argument.  If  such  a  revolution  as 
Sir  Percy  Scott  predicts  is  to  come  at  all.  it  can  only  come  most 
slowly  and  step  by  step.  It  may  not  come  at  all  in  tho  manner 
which  he  foretells,  for  no  one  can  say  at  present  how  rapidly 
flying  craft  may  not  he  improved  and  how  great  may  not  be  their 
effect  upon  naval  construction,  even  of  the  submarine  type.  All 
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these  possibilities  are  in  the  realm  of  speculation,  and  any  pood 
believer  in  aeroplanes  could  put  up  a  counter-theory  to  Sir 
Percy  Scott  as  plausible  as  his  own.  In  the  meantime  the 
security  of  the  Empire*  lias  to  be*  maintained;  and  while  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  keep  this  country  in  the  vanguard  of 
development  with  flying  craft  and  submarines,  the  time  has  not 


•  THAT'S  THE  WAY  THE  MONEY  COES!  ” 

-  London  Daily  Xevs. 

yet  come,  nor  is  it  even  in  sight,  when  Great  Britain  or  any  other 
Power  will  risk  its  whole  future  on  those  experiments.” 

David  Hannay,  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  reminds  his 
readers  that,  the  use  of  torpedoes  as  the  most  formidable 
weapons  of  sea  warfare  was  advocated  as  an  invincible  method 
of  naval  offense  and  defense  by  the  late  Admiral  Colomh. 
But  “the  Russo-Japanese  War  has  been  fought  since  his 
death,  and  the  torpedo  played  a  very  small  part  in  it.”  Mr. 
Hannay  thinks  Sir  Percy  too  imaginative,  and  says  of  his 
essay : 

“It  is  a  very  impressive  picture,  is  it  not?  Written  by  a 
literary  man  doing  a  *  scientific  ’  novel  or  scare  tale  it  would  pass 
well  enough.  But  is  it  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  a 
most  accomplished  naval  gunner  and  a  naval  oflicer  of  long  ser¬ 
vice  and  approved  capacity?  The  imaginative,  fancy  picture¬ 
making  spirit  of  the  thing  is  out  of  place  over  Sir  Percy  Scott's 
name.”  , 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London)  declares  that  the  Admiral 
has  heen  too  hasty  in  publishing  his  views,  and  we  read: 

“We  are  not  going  to  assert  that,  in  the  more  or  less  distant 
future,  the  ofl-repeuted  prophecy  may  not  be  justified  by  the 
event.  The  performances  of  the  submarine  in  our  own  ma¬ 
neuvers  and  those  of  the  French  during  the  past  two  years  have 
been  of  a  kind  to  give  a  violent  shock  to  the  advocates  of  the 
hammer-and-tongs  engagement  above  water  (such  as  Sir  Percy 
Scott  was  himself  till  yesterday).  But  we  do  say.  and  with 
emphasis,  that  such  a  declaration,  made  by  one  who  has  won  so 
much  authority  with  the  public  by  the  sendees  he  has  rendered, 
is  premature,  and,  because  premature,  mischievous." 

While  the  London  Standard  is  of  opinion  that  the  Imttlc-ship 
has  still  a  large  role  to  play,  yet  it  warns  us  not  to  underrate 
the  aeroplanes  and  submarines: 

“Let  us  by  all  means  keep  in  mind  the  supreme  importance 
of  the  new  instruments,  and  remember,  in  Mr.  Churchill's  words, 
that  the  strength  of  navies  can  no  longer  be  computed  in  battle¬ 
ships  alone.  We  can  not  have  too  many  submarines  and  sea¬ 
planes.  or  spend  too  much  time  and  thought  in  training  our 
officers  to  handle  them." 

The  ironical  comment  of  The  A 'at ion  (London)  closes  as 
follows: 

“Gone  is  the  vaunted  dreadnought,  and  the  millions  sunk- 
in  her  raddled  carcass.  Shall  we  therefore  stop  building 
h.  r?  Not  at  all.  War  in  submarines  would  he  much  too 


SOCIALISM  VS.  MILITARISM  IN  FRANCE 

I~MDRTY-N1NE  CABINETS  in  forty-three  years  indicate 
I  something  of  the  vicissitudes  of  |M»litical  life  in  France. 
Just  now  the  turmoil  at  the  capital  centers  around  the 
conflict  between  socialism  and  militarism.  In  early  June  Mr. 
Ribot  was  Premier  for  a  single  day,  until  the  Chamher  of  Depu¬ 
ties  voted  him  out  on  the  first  ballot.  Ribot 's  cabinet  was  hailed 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  steady-going  Temps,  Gaulaix,  and  Figaro. 
hut  was  hooted  by  the  Socialist  press.  “Universal  public 
opinion  is  with  them!"  cried  the  Temps,  and  the  next  day  they 
fell.  Then  the  Socialist  Viviani,  who  had  failed  a  few  days 
earlier  to  form  a  cabinet,  was  asked  to  try  again,  which  he  did. 
with  letter  success,  and  at  this  writing  is  still  balancing  on  the 
pinnacle,  amid  dubious  predictions  from  the  press.  The  great 
question  which  the  Viviani  ministry  will  have  to  manipulate  and 
solve  is  the  law  of  three  years’  military  service.  Now  the  Prime 
Minister  of  France  calls  himself  an  “independent  Socialist," 
and  at  the  groat  meeting  of  the  Socialists  last  year  at  Pau  a 
declaration  was  made  that  the  law  of  three  years'  service  and 
the  military  expansion  both  in  Germany  and  France  should  be 
discouraged  and  opposed.  This  might  seem  to  put  him  in  an 
untenable  situation,  but  Mr.  Viviani  won  a  vote  of  confidence 
from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  explaining  the  impossibility 
of  changing  the  three  years’  military  service  law  directly  or 
indirectly  until  the  proposed  substitutes,  like  military  preparation 


THE  OLD  WAR-UOD  AND  THE  NEW. 

—  @  Simpticissimus  (Berlin). 

among  youths  and  the  utilization  of  reserves,  prove  their  effi¬ 
ciency.  Ilis  majority  on  the  first  ballot  was  233. 

The  necessity  of  the  three  years’  service  law  is  explained  by 
Mr.  Leroy-Beaulieu  in  his  Economise  Prangais  (Paris i.  in  which 
he  writes  as  the  foremost  financial  authority  and  political 
economist  in  France.  He  thinks  that,  in  the  face  of  public 
opinion  and  the  dangerous  position  of  the  country,  the  law  of 
three  years  can  not  possibly  be  repealed  by  any  legislature,  lie 
writes: 

“At  the  present  moment  the  military  law  of  three  years’ 
service  must  be  put  aside  from  the  discussion  of  the  politual 
situation,  for  no  one  would  venture  on  openly  attacking  it. 
Beyond  all  doubt  any  proposal  to  abrogate  it  would  be  rejected 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  The  necessity  for  this  period  of 
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political  life  on  a  very  wide  scale,  and  1  his  is 
complicated  hv  no  fewer  than  four  local  mal¬ 
adies  of  exceptional  virulence.  The  organic 
disturbance  is  represented  by  Ihe  displaced 
i-cuter  of  gravity  of  the  Republic,  which  has 
edged  so  far  to  the  I,eft  as  to  render  doubtful 
whether  its  indispensable  conservatism  can 
any  longer  be  maintained.  The  four  subsid¬ 
iary  maladies  are  1,1)  a  Presidential  trouble. 
(2)  an  Army  crisis.  (3)  a  Financial  crisis, 
and  (I)  a  Parliamentary  crisis.  All  these 
are  more  or  less  in  a  dangerous  state,  all  ho 
they  vary  in  their  malignancy. 

“  I  .cast  of  all  has  Iwen  heard  of  the  Presi¬ 
dential  trouble,  but  it  is  none  the  less  ex¬ 
ceedingly  disquieting.  M.  Poincartf  was 
elected  to  the  Presidency  in  abnormal  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which  subsequent  events  have 
not  justified.  The  various  shades  of  Reac¬ 
tion.  alarmed  at  the  growing  battalions  and 
pretensions  of  the  Extreme  Left,  combined 
to  create  a  khaki  atmosphere  for  his  nomi¬ 
nation.  He  w  as  put  forward  an  the  candidate 
of  a  new  and  rejuvenated  France,  at  once 
militant  ami  conservative,  and  when  he  was 
elected  with  a  disconcerting  luck  or  patriotic 
unanimity  —his  friends  did  their  best  to  com- 
promise  him  by  calling  for  a  greater  persona! 
initiative  in  tin-  exorcise  of  his  high  functions. 
Whatever  else  the  general  election  did  last, 
month  it  did  not  contirm  this  conception  of 
the  Presidency,  seeing  that  the  Kxtrerne  lx*ft 


service  is  too  manifest,  considering  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  Europe  and  of  the  world  and 
our  relations  with  our  powerful  neighbor. 
These  relations  involve  several  delicate  and 
thorny  questions.  We  may  say  that  more 
••loarlv  day  by  day  this  lengthened  |x>riod 
of  service  is  shown  to  bo  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  For  the  birth-rate  in  France  has  not 
reaped  to  dwindle  since  1890  or  1893,  and 
this  means  that  the  number  of  conscript*  is 
likely  to  grow  less  every  year.  We  must 
not  forgot  that  between  1898  and  1912  tho 
number  of  births  fell  off  by  125,000.  This 
leads  us  to  expect  that  in  twenty  years,  even 
tho  the  death-rote  becomes  lower,  the  annual 
number  of  conscripts  will  lie  diminished  by 
from  50,000  to  55,000.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stance*  it  is  im|Mi*Mhlc  to  abridge  the  legal 
period  of  service.” 


The  (Jerman  press  an*  of  cours«>  interested 
in  the  situation.  ‘‘The  critical  position  of 
the  ministry  in  France,”  the  VoMischc  Zti- 
tuny  (Berlin)  remarks  somewhat  complacent¬ 
ly,  “springs  from  the  now  military  law,  and 
if  the  Radicals  had  the  least  jMiliticul  sense 
they  would  understand  that  the  time  is 
badly  chosen  for  discussing  the  law  of  lime 
years.  Tho  majority  of  the  French  people 
have  manfully  accepted  it.  and  besides  that, 
the  maintenance  of  this  law  is  an  obliga¬ 
tion  which  is  laid  upon  France  with  r»*gard 
to  her  allies  and  friends.”  “The  program 
of  I’au,  to  repudiate  the  law  if  it  is  carried  out  in  France,"  de¬ 
clare*  the  Berliner  \cue*lcn  Snchrichtcn,  “would  simply  pro¬ 
claim  the  bankruptcy  of  tho  political  and  military  world-policy 
••f  tho  French  Republic.” 

Naturally  enough,  the  Russian  press,  too,  have  something  to 
say  upon  this  subject,  a*  an  offensive  and  defensive  ally  of 
Franco,  and  we  road  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Zcitung: 

“The  French  Radicals  have  no  scruples  about  weakening  tho 
Army  to  please  tho  idle  talkers  of  Pan.  even  tho  it  imperils 
France.  Tho  experiment  of  a  two  years’  service  made  by 
France  in  1905  and  completed  in 
1908,  by  which  the  period  of 
training  for  tho  reservists  was 
i*hortened.  yielded  anything  hut 
good  results.  In  fact,  since  1905, 

Germany  has  thrice  threatened 
France  with  war.  How  can  the  N 

Chamber  of  Deputies  dream  of 

reducing  by  one-third  tho  effec-  -  gib  ul 

lives  of  tho  French  Army,  thus 
violating  a  system  baaed  upon 
a  dual  alliaueo  and  a  triple 


RE.Xft  VIVIANI. 


Tlie  Socialist  Premier  of  France, 
who  is  supporting  the  mlUtari  t.  law 
condemned  by  the  Socialist*  L-ut  year. 


CAUSE  OF  THE  ITALIAN  STRIKE 


HE  IMMEDIATE  CAUSE  of  the  great  strike  in  central 
and  northern  Italy  was  told  in  the  cable  dispatches; 

is  given  in  the  Italian  press.  The 
cables  said  it  “began  sifter  two  Socialist  workmen  hail  been 
killed  at  Ancona";  the  press  toll  us  it  is  the  climax  of  long  and 

hitter  industrial  strife  in  which 
tho  workers  declare  they  are 
lieing  starved  to  death,  and  the 
employers  declare  their  employ¬ 
ees  shirk  their  tasks.  The  trouble 
area  was  filled  with  troops  dur¬ 
ing  the  strike,  but  violence  was 
studiously  avoided,  even  soldiers 
who  defended  themselves  being 
punished— a  policy  which  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  Clovernment’s 
fear  of  provoking  a  revolution, 
and  which  throws  a  significant 
ray  of  light  on  the  Volcanic  pos¬ 
sibilities  slumbering  there.  We 
are  told  that  tho  strike  stopt  or 
checked  industrial  activity  and 
even  the  electric  and  steam  roads 
and  daily  newspapers  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cities:  Ancona,  Rome, 
Bologna.  Florence, Venice,  ( iemm, 
Milan,  Turin,  Bergamo,  Tend, 
Brescia,  Civita  Vccchia,  Bari, 
Leghorn,  and  Perugia.  All  ho 
the  strike  has  now  come  to  an 
end,  tho  causes  of  it  may  be  seen 
in  the  columns  of  the  Socialist 
press  as  well  as  in  the  calm* 


cause 


“  France  will  be  acting  scurvily 
sml  at  a  great  risk  if  sho  change 
her  present  military  system,” 
declares  the  Novo  ye  Vremga  (St. 
Petersburg),  "and  wo  should  like 
to  ask  how  she  would  he  able, 
with  a  weakened  army,  to  fulfil 
the  obligations  imposed  by  the 
Franro-Russian  alliance.  Tho 
French  Radicals  an*  playing  with 
lire — always  a  dangerous  game.” 

Some  of  the  complications  that 
make  the  situation  interesting  are 
sketched  by  Lucien  Wolf  in  the 
London  Craphir,  as  follows: 


Ml:Kf.S-  THK  SUC IA LIST  CONqCKWiU  IN  TUB  ASSEMBLY. 
UufckcroiraMl.  like  a  conqueror  Roman  or  Greek, 
.laurfa  draws  In  hU  train  tho  whole  radical  clique; 

Then  come  M.  Caillaux.  the  husband  and  hero. 

And  downcast  Uoumerguc.  who  is  naught  hula  aero. 

— Le  Roc  (Paris) 


“There  is.  in  ihe  lirst  place,  an 
organic  liUturliancc  of  French 
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lucubrations  of  political  economists.  While  Naples  did  not 
join  in  this  general  strike,  it  is  from  the  Rivista  Popolarc  of 
that  city,  a  bright  and  outspoken  Socialist  organ,  that  we  read 
that  hunger  and  the  monopolization  of  the  land  by  rich  pro¬ 
prietors  have  mined  Italy,  while  the  heavy  taxation  imposed 
by  the  augmentation  of  armaments  and  of  soldiers  has  aggra¬ 
vated  the  situation.  The  editor  quotes  the  words  of  “certain 
laboring  men"  from  whose  lips  fell  the  following  melancholy 
sentenoea: 

“This  moment  is  one  of  exceptional  seriousness  and,  what  is 
worse,  no  hope  appears  on  the  horizon.  We  ore  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity.  We  have  now  been  forced  to  abandon  all  food 
except  bread  and  salt.  Wo  have  to  pay  for  water.  To-day  we 
are  measuring  out  bread  and  water  to  ourselves  and  our  children. 
To-inorrow  we  shall  lack  even  such  food  as  this.  The  land- 
owners  wrap  themselves  round  with  their  chilling  claim  to  a 
right  of  proprietorship;  the  priests  try  to  keep  in  the  swim  with 
them;  the  Government  is  readier  to  give  us  lead  than  bread. 
And,  indeed,  it  ialrntter  to  die  by  lead  than  by  famine.” 

This  writer  blames  the  taxes  imposed  upon  imported  grain. 
These  taxes  were  intended  to  protect  the  wheat-growers  of 
southern  Italy,  but  were  practically  paid  by  the  artizans  and 
s|iecial  laborers  and  corporation 
and  government  employees  in  the 
large  eities. 

Speaking  of  “  the  crisis  through 
which  I^aly  is  now  passing." 
linfusaor  and  ex- Deputy  Panta- 
Iconi,  in  the  Oiomalc  d'ltnlia 
(Home),  agrees  in  part  with  the 
Socialist  editor,  hut  intimates 
that  the  workers  are  also  to 
blame.  He  tells  us  that  the 
moral  life  of  Italy  has  become 
relaxed  and  social  discontent  and 
greed  pervade  all  classes,  so  that 
the  weakest  go  to  the  wall.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  back  ward  ness  of  Italy, 
he  tells  us  that  scarcely  two-fifths 
of  arable  territory  have  been 
cultivated  in  accordance  with 
modem  methods  so  as  to  yield 
profitable  returns.  Ho  lays  the  blame  of  this  on  the  ignorance 
and  indolence  of  the  peasantry  and  the  neglect  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  underlying  which  is  a  certain  moral  deadness.  This  state 
of  things  has  produced  a  crisis  in  Italy,  of  which  he  writes; 

“It  is  very  serious,  this  crisis,  both  by  its  intensity  and  by  its 
wide-spread  ofh'et,  and  even  by  the  most  favorable  of  hypotheses 
it  will  be  more  serious  still  as  it  goes  on.  In  all  classes  of  society 
we  see  rising  up  a  contempt  for  the  law  and  for  right;  a  disregard 
of  ail  constitutional  administrative  and  judicial  measures;  a 
tendency  to  have  recourse  on  every  occasion  to  agitation  and  to 
violence.  The  causes  of  the  evil  with  which  Italy  suffers  are 
the  high-handedness,  injustice,  corruption,  and  weakness  which 
have  now  either  invaded  or  defied  the  functions  iff  States.  In 
Italy  wo  see  nothing  else  but  agitators.  People  neither  fit  them¬ 
selves  nor  show  any  activity  for  anything  but  agitation." 

And  not  only  are  low  wages  paid  to  the  laborers,  but  he  says 
that  they  have  been  so  corrupted  by  agitators  that  they  lose 
all  wish  to  work: 

“Failure  has  attended  the  attempts  to  introduce  modern 
farming  methods  in  some  places.  The  laborers  have  not  given 
their  best  efforts  to  the  employment  of  machinery  for  irriga¬ 
tion  and  fertilization,  and  those  who  employ  them  have  been 
compelled  to  return  to  the  primitive  system  of  cultivation. 
Naturally  a  diminished  amount  of  produce,  or  produce  of 
diminished  value,  results  in  the  diminution  of  wages.” 

Government  monopolization  of  the  railroads  and  of  insurance, 
he  oddB,  has  involved  the  Government,  in  a  financial  muddle 
that  has  kept  it  from  solving  the  industrial  problem. — Transit i- 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


GERMAN  VIEW  OF  THE  “MILITANTS  ”  • 

II K  GERMAN  POLICE  would  never  permit  in  Germany 
the  outrages  that  are  being  perpet rated  right  along  by 
the  militant  suffragettes  in  England  and  Scotia  ml,  say.’ 
the  Btrliner  Tag? Watt.  The  British  police  are  not  so  well  organ¬ 
ized  as  the  German,  it  explains,  and  that  is  why  the  violence 
continues  unchecked.  True.  Germany  has  its  woman-suffrage* 
advocates,  but  they  do  not  resort  to  arson,  window-smashing, 
bomb-throwing,  or  the  destruction  of  art.  Under  the  title,  “  Our 
Cousins,”  this  writer  beseeches  the  English  authorities  to  act 
with  more  decision  against  these  feminine  lawbreakers.  Ho 
thinks  that  the  “Wait  and  See"  policy  of  Mr.  Asquith  may 
end  in  some  violent,  explosion  of  wrath  against  the  “arson 
band"  who  invaded  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul’s  Cathe¬ 
dral.  To  quote  his  words: 

“Whenever  conversation  lags  anywhere,  people  persist  in  try¬ 
ing  to  solve  the  question  how  the  English  Government  can 
restrain  the  suffragettes.  Honorable  men  who  humbly  l»ear  the 
yoke  of  our  social  and  legal  restrictions  blame  the  weakness  of 
the  British  Government  and  assert  that  nothing  like  the  suf¬ 
fragette  movement  in  England 
can  ever  happen  to  us.  .  .  . 
Happily,  our  women  of  the  Wo¬ 
men's  Bights  Society  are  reason¬ 
able,  gentle,  and  amenable,  ami 
those  among  them  who  are  most 
fiery  would  never  set  fire  to  a 
church.  While  ordinary  epi¬ 
demics  quickly  tend  to  spread 
into  every-  country,  this  female 
malady  has  generally  spared  other 
peoples,  which  merely  shows  that 
England  is  the  social  field  for 
the  exploitation  of  new  inven¬ 
tions  and  quack  medicines  of  all 
sorts.  Byron  has  said  in  his 
■  Don  Juan'  that  passion  in  them 
is  watts!  in  the  head,  which 
plainly  shows  us  the  weak  spot 
from  which  the  disorder  of  the 
suffragettes  proceeds." 

In  the  eyes  of  this  writer  tho 
militant  suffragette  movement  is 
a  kind  of  rinderpest,  and  as  the  English  have  known  how  to  get 
rid  of  the  sickly  animal  that  infects  the  herd,  so  should  she  rise 
up  mercilessly  against  the  militant  suffragettes.  To  quote  his 
words: 

“The  London  Government  has  not  consulted  foreign  experts, 
as  it  did  when  the  rinderpest  raged  in  South  Africa,  and  it  has  not 
offered  a  prize  for  a  remedy.  The  outside  world  can  only  en¬ 
tertain  a  hope  that  the  British  people  will  eventually  triumph 
over  this  plague,  and  we  feel  bound  to  beseech  our  cousins 
beyond  the  Channel  to  avoid  an  attitude  of  indolent  surrender. 

This  prayer  is  echoed  by  those  of  our  people  to  whom  female 
suffrage  is  not  a  thing  to  be  dreaded.  But.  with  us  the  opinion 
that  arson  and  picture-hacking  arc  profitable  to  their  cause  has 
no  place  in  the  brains  of  our  docile  women.  Should  matters 
proceed  to  such  a  length  that  the  suffragettes  gain  their  point, 
it  would  be  a  very  sad  thing  if  it  destroyed  the  refined  usages 
of  woman’s  life,  and  instead  of  the  teapot  or  the  eoffcc-pot, 
these  harmless  and  innocent  emblems  of  yesterday’s  life,  the 
kerosene-can  should  symbolize  woman’s  influence . 

“With  the  establishment  of  women’s  right  to  vote,  very  little 
change  would  be  brought  about  and  very  little  would  be  attained. 
Should  women  gain  the  key  to  Paradise,  this  Paradise,  to 
its  last  plot,  would  bo  found  in  the  poss»*s.siim  of  men;  then 
would  begin  a  bottle  for  this  position  or  for  that  place  or  for 
some  little  eminence  in  power,  ami  there  would  follow  a  terrible 
struggle,  for  women  so  far  would  not  have  learned  what  man 
can  do  and  what  he  will  not  do.  'When  Mabel  Smith  was  de¬ 
feated  for  office  300  window-panes  were  smashed,  all  the  flower- 
gardens  were  devastated,  and  17  churches  destroyed.’  England 
is  rich  in  art  treasures,  famous  buildings,  and  a  civilization 
which  is  worthy  of  honor,  but  if  the  war  method  of  the  suffra¬ 
gettes  ends  in  victory,  how  long  will  these  things  survive?" 
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••CtMTEW  SHALL  NOT  KING  TONIGHT.” 

— Punch  (Londoni. 


FISHING  FOR  HOSTILE  AIR-SHIPS 


THE  LATEST  THING  in  bombs,  to  destroy  an  enemy’s 
aeroplanes  or  dirigibles,  is  used  to  bait  a  sort  of  fish-hook, 
wit  h  which  the  military  aviator  angles  for  his  prey.  When 
the  hook  catches  the  hostile  craft,  the  bomb  explodes;  for,  unlike 
the  common  angler,  the  object  of  the  fisherman  in  this  case  h*  not 

to  land  what  he  hooks, 
but  to  destroy  it .  This 
dovice,  of  which  we  read 
in  an  article  on  military 
aeronautics  contributed 
to  Flying  (June),  is  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Joseph 
A.  Steinmetz,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  a  member  of  the 
Aero  Club  of  America 
and  vice-president  of  the 
Aero  Club  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Says  the  writer; 

“It  is  an  ironical  fact 
that  the  best  bomb-drop¬ 
ping  device  and  the  best 
aircraft  guns  are  Ameri¬ 
can  inventions — inven¬ 
tions  which  nrc  being 
adopted  by  all  the  first- 
and  second-clam  Powers,  except  the  United  States!  So  it  is  not 
surprizing  to  find  that  the  last  word  in  devices  for  aerial  war¬ 
fare.  an  aircraft  destroyer  much  more  far-reaching  than  any 
bouib-dropping  device  or  aerial 
gun  invented,  is  again  an  Ameri¬ 
can  invention . 

“As  described  in  the  patent, 
this  invention  relates  to  offensive 
operations  against  aircraft,  and 
its  object  is  to  provide  for.  the 
destruction  of  an  air-ship  by  an¬ 
other  air-ship,  which  itself  incurs 
little  risk  or  injury.  Preferably, 
the  attacking  air-ship  is  an  aenn 
plane.  since  this  type  of  air-ship 
is  capable  of  quickly  changing  its 
direction  at  high  speed  and  of 
rising  or  falling  at  the  will  of  the 
operator. 

“The  invention  involves  lower¬ 
ing  bombs  to  a  suitable  distance 
from  aircraft  in  flight  by  means 
of  a  wire  or  other  flexible  con¬ 
nection.  and  providing  the  upper 
side  or  end  of  each  bomh  with 
contact  devices  adapted  to  cause 
an  explosion  when  the  bomb  is 
drawn  upwardly  by  deflection 
of  its  supporting  wire  through 
its  meeting  an  air-ship.  Such 
deflection  must  occur  whenever 
there  is  contact  between  the 
laterally  moving,  pendent  wire 
and  an  airship,  except  only  in  the 
highly  improbable  case  where  the 
wire  and  the  attacked  air-ship 
are  moving  in  the  same  direction 
at  substantially  the  same  speed, 
when  explosion  can  lie  caused  by 
manually  pulling  the  wire. 

“The  accompanying  diagrams 
give  a  diagrammatic  represen¬ 
tation  of  (ljan  aeroplane  provided  with  the  devices  destroy¬ 
ing  another  aeroplane  while  in  flight;  and  (2)  of  two  aeroplanes 
attacking  a  dirigible  as  it  is  about  to  start.  Any  our  familiar 


with  flights  knows  that  I  with  examples  are  theoretically  correct, 
that  is.  a  fast  aeroplane  has  a  controlling  advantage  over  a  slow- 
one,  even  if  the  excess  of  speed  is  but  five  or  ten  miles  an  hour. 
Likewise,  almost  any  standard  aeroplane  has  a  traveling  range 
great  ouough  to  permit  it  to  venture  out  within  a  radius  of  1(X) 
to  200  miles  to  attack  the  enemy’s  aircraft..  In  neither  case  the 
crew  of  the  attacking 
aeroplane  risks  more, 
possibly  not  as  much,  as 
an  ordinary  scout.  Yet 
how  tremendous  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  putting  the 
enemy’s  air  fl«*et  out  of 
commission! 

“Aeroplanes  equipped 
with  such  devices  would 
bo  a  deadly  menace 
to  air-ships,  magazines, 
shells,  ships  in  repair  and 
under  construction.  Air¬ 
ships  equipped  with 
larger  devices  of  this 
type  can  play  havoc 
with  sea  and  land  forces, 
particularly  at  night; 
and  may  attack  and  de¬ 
stroy  an  enemy's  air¬ 
ships  and  hangars,  docks, 
magazines,  ships,  and 
terrorize  very  generally.  There  would  be  no  means  of  defense 
against  such  air-ships  except  fast  neroplnnes  armed  with  guns 
or  similar  devices. 

"One  striking  feature  about  this  device  is  its  simplicity  and 

low  cost.  The  mechanical  con¬ 
trivance  which  explodes  the 
bomb  whenever  one  of  the  barbs 
catches  is  simple  and  effective; 
und  the  aviator  is  protected 
from  possible  difficulties  through 
the  dangling  wire  by  a  simple  de¬ 
vice  which  cuts  the  wire  when  the 
tension  reache*  a  given  figure." 

With  the  building  of  huge 
dreadnoughts  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  machine  guns  it  was 
thought  that  the  science  of  war¬ 
fare  had  gone  a  long  way  toward 
ulndishing  warfare.  But  the  rise 
of  the  air-ship  advances  this  end 
by  adding  new  terrors  as  well  as 
new  instruments  for  attack: 

"Thus  at  the  rate  progress 
is  being  made  in  military  aero¬ 
nautics  we  may  expect  that 
the  next  war  in  Europe  will  we 
aerial  warfare  as  terribly  in¬ 
tensive  as  Wells  could  depict 
it.  That  much  is  admitted  by 
the  military  authorities  of  the 
world.  They  know  that  fort¬ 
resses  and  tactical  divisions  are 
all  vulnerable  to  and  defenseless 
against  aircraft,  therefore  they 
have  efficient  aeronautical  organi¬ 
zations,  fleets  of  aircraft  which 
will  defend  them  from  attack 
just  as  eagles  defend  their  nest ; 
and  the  means  of  defense  are 
also  means  of  offense.  Just  as 
a  ship  without  aeroplanes  is  blind,  so  a  fort  without  aero¬ 
planes  is  a  helpless  target;  and  an  army  lacking  aerial  fighting 
forces  will  Ik?  doomed  at  the  start  of  hostilities.” 


DESTROYING  A  DIRIGIBLE. 

Swift  arroplance  may  hook  up  a  dirigible  and  destroy  It  by  the  8ldd* 
metz  device  as  It  H  a  tout  to  start.  In  the  air  it  U  even  ea*Uf.  and 
one  aeroplane  is  sufficient  to  put  any  dirigible  out  of  comml^don 


THE  "HOOKED  AEROPLANE  IB  DE¬ 
STROYED  BY  EXPLODING  THE  BOMB. 
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NO  MORE  FLYING  GLASS 


THE  MINER  AS  A  CIVILIZER 


MORE  THAN  HALF  the  injuries  due  to  automobile 
accidents — 53  per  cent.,  to  be  accurate — are  caused 
by  broken  glass.  And  of  wounds  due  to  broken  glass, 
35  per  cent,  leave  indelible  scars,  15  per  cent,  cause  serious  muti¬ 
lation,  and  2  per  cent,  are  fatal.  All  of  which  goes  to  show  that 


a  device  for  preventing  broken  glass  from  flying  about  would 
probably  save  life  and  limb.  It  is  interesting  to  know,  there¬ 
fore,  that  “triplex”  glass  does  not  fly.  This  product,  as  briefly 
described  some  time  ago  in  these  columns,  consists  of  two 
sheets  of  ordinary  glass  separated  by  a  thin  sheet  of  trans¬ 
parent  celluloid — all  caused  to  adhere  closely  by  chemical 
agents  and  heavy  pressure.  Experiment  shows  that  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  where  ordinary  glass  would  break  and  tly  in  all 
directions,  the  triplex  glass  simply  shows  a  network  of  radiating 
cracks.  In  a  collision  between  automobiles,  where  the  shattered 
glass  would  probably  wound  all  the  occupants  seriously,  possibly 
with  fatal  results,  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  triplex  would 
simply  crack  and  do  no  harm  beyond  covering  the  passengers 
with  a  fine  powder.  Says  a  writer  in  La  Science  ct  la  Vie 
(Paris,  June): 

“It  happens  quite  frequently  that  by  a  sudden  stoppage  the 
traveler  is  thrown  against  the  glass  in  front,  breaking  it  and 
wounding  the  occupants  the  more  dangerously  as  the  glass  is 
thicker.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  triplex  glass,  it  is  not  broken, 
but  cracks  in  a  spider's-web  pattern.  If  a  door  fitted  with 
ordinary'  glass  is  shut  too  violently,  the  glass  flies  to  pieces.  If 
it  is  provided  with  triplex  glass  it  may  be  shattered  to  fragments 
without  a  single  one  becoming  detached. 

“  If  three  panes  of  glass  and  two  of  celluloid  are  used,  plates 
calh-d  'bi triplex’  an-  the  result.  These  are  so  solid  that  they 
can  not  lie  broken,  even  with  violent  blows  of  a  hammer.  They 
may  be  cracked,  and  the  outer  sheets  may  even  be  pulverized, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  get  through  the  combination. 

“One  of  the  most  curious  experiments  that  can  be  tried  is  the 
following:  an  oak  plank,  two  inches  thick,  is  shot  at  from  a 
distance  of  six  yards  with  a  revolver,  using  smokeless  j>owder. 
The  ball  jienelratcs  the  wood  and  remains  buried  in  it.  Then 
a  sheet  of  triplex  glass  one-fifth  inch  thick,  in  an  oak  frame,  is 
placed  20  inches  from  the  plank.  On  firing,  as  before,  the  ball 
makes  a  clean  hole  in  the  glass  and  a  deep  dent  in  the  plank,  but 
falls  to  the  ground  without  penetrating  it. 

“When  the  ‘bitriplex'  is  used,  the  ball  makes  a  scarcely 
visible  dent  in  the  plunk,  all  its  penetrative  energy  having  l>een 
absorbed  hv  the  glass.  . . 

“The  triplex  glass  inav  he  used  also  in  motorists’  goggles. 
Pebbles  tom  from  the  ground  by  the  tires  of  the  automobile 
might  break  ordinary  glasses,  which  arc  thus  more  dangerous 
to  the  wearers’  eyes  than  is  the  dust  from  which  they  are  de¬ 
signed  to  serve  as  a  protection.”—  Translation  made  f or  The 
1  1  u ary  Digest. 


THAT  THE  MINER  is  the  true  pioneer — the  scout  of 
civilization — doing  work  in  the  wilderness  for  which  those 
who  came  after  him  often  get  the  credit,  is  the  assertion 
of  T.  A.  Rickard,  delegate  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  of 
London  to  the  recent  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  Columbia  School  of  Mines  in  New  York.  Mr.  Rickard's 
address  is  printed  in  full  in  The  Mining  and  Scientific  Prcx»  (San 
Francisco,  June  ti),  and  we  quote  a  few  paragraphs,  altho  some 
of  the  speaker's  most  eh>quent  and  interesting  passages  are  in 
his  more  detailed  historical  descriptions  or  mining  exploration, 
which  lack  of  space  obliges  us  to  omit.  Said  Mr.  Rickard: 

“Civilization  was  developed  on  a  metallic  basis,  not  as  regards 
money,  for  credit  is  the  expression  of  an  advanced  state  of 
society,  but  as  regards  implements  and  instruments,  machinery 
aud  transport,  facilities  of  living  and  of  communication,  all  of 
which  required  the  use  of  metals.  The  need  of  them  and  the 
consequent  market  for  them  induced  enterprising  men  to  probe 
the  hills  and  scour  the  deserts  in  search  of  the  mineral  deposits 
that  are  distributed  with  such  ]>erplcxing  irregularity  in  the 
outer  crust  of  the  earth.  These  deposits  were  not  to  be  found 
near  the  smiling  corn-field  or  the  gentle  hilltops,  but  in  regions 
where  geologic  unrest  had  produced  inequalities  of  contour 
and  ruggedness  of  aspect,  where  the  surface  was  bare  of  soil  and 
the  mountains  ex|>osed  their  heart  of  rock.  The  miner,  there¬ 
fore,  left  the  shelterinl  valley  and  plunged  into  the  outer  wilder¬ 
ness.  And  in  his  wanderings  he  found  not  only  the  metallic  oro 
that  was  the  immediate  object  of  his  quest;  he  also  discovered 
now  tracts  of  agricultural  land,  and  new  dwelling-places  for  his 
tribe.  Returning  home,  he  told  the  farmers  and  shepherds  that 
fertile  fields  and  lusher  meadows  were  awaiting  them  across  tho 
range.  They  migrated  thither,  while  he  again  adventured  afar 

across  the  ranges,  ever  pioneering  the  advance . 

“The  story'  of  mineral  exploration  and  racial  migration  is 
peculiarly  the  heritage  of  our  people,  the  Anglo-Celts.  It  is  tho 
motif  that  runs  through  the  drama  of  English  and  American 
history,  more  particularly  during  the  last  hundred  years.  Even 
in  its  barest  outline,  it  serves  to  suggest  that  the  miner  is  the 
pioneer  of  industry  and  the  herald  of  empire. 

"The  first  social  organizations  around  the  shores  of  tho 
Mediterranean  sent  their  prospectors  to  the  hinterlands  of 


AFTER  A  COLLISION  WITH  AN  AUTUMOM ILL, 

The  triplex  glass  of  the  trolley-car  Is  cracked,  but  nut  broken. 


Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  gold  of  Ophir,  the  copper  of 
Sinai,  the  silver  of  Laurium  were  part  of  the  web  ami  woof  of 
those  early  civilizations.  The  mines  of  Iberia  gave  Hannibal 
the  sinews  of  war  against  Rome,  and  the  gold  of  Dacia  strength¬ 
ened  the  resources  of  Rome  under  Trajan.  Rut  the  greatest 
adventure  was  that  of  the  Phenician*  who  passed  through  the 
pillars  of  Hercules  into  the  western  ocean  in  order  to  reach  tho 
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far  Cassiterides,  the  tin  islands  that  in  turn  were  to  produce 
those  Comishmen  to  whom  this  earth  is  one  big  mine.  After 
Carthage  and  Rome,  in  turn,  had  been  overthrown,  the  mining 
industries  of  the  known  world  were  disorganized.  Desultory 
operations  persisted  in  Hungary,  Spain,  and  Saxony,  but  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  miner  were  as  dark  below  ground  as  above. 
Even  the  discovery  of  America,  which  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  new  world  movement,  was  not  connected  with  a  real  advance  in 
mineral  exploitation,  altho  associated  with  the  gaining  of  gold 
and  silver.  It  is  true,  the  wave  of  Spanish  conquest  broke  over 
the  American  continent,  penetrating  the  treasure-vaults  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.  But  the  Spaniard  devastated,  he  did  not  de¬ 
velop.  He  gathered  the  harvest  that  the  patient  Indian  had  sown 
by  the  Iat>oriou9  toil  of  cen¬ 
turies.  Cortez  and  I*izarro  were 
filibusters,  not  explorers;  they 
were  pirates,  not  miners . 

"But  the  great  era  of  mineral 
exploration  came  with  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  gold  in  Australia  and 
California.  It  was  the  preludo 
to  a  world-wide  migration,  an 
enormous  expansion  of  trade,  a 
tremendous  advance  in  the  arts 
of  life,  and  the  spread  of  in¬ 
dustry  to  the  waste  places  of 
the  earth. 

“The  color  of  energy  began 
to  tint  the  blank  spaces  on  the 
map.  The  western  half  of  the 
North-Amerieau  continent,  all 
of  Australia,  the  southern  half 
of  Africa,  the  northern  half  of 
Asia,  were  invaded,  penetrated, 
and  explored  by  those  in  search 
of  gold,  or  other  metals,  and  as 
each  successive  mineral  dis¬ 
covery  was  made  by  the  miner, 
he  called  upon  his  fellows  to 
come  and  take  a  hand  in  the 
good  work.  He  was  the  scout 
far  ahead  of  an  army  of  develop¬ 
ment.  Trade  follows  the  flag,  it 
is  true,  but  the  flag  follows  the 
pick . 

“You  say  that  most  of  these 
adventurers  were  not  miners. 

1  demur.  What  is  a  miner?  He  is  the  man  who  does  the  work  of 
a  miner,  and  that  is,  to  extract  mineral  wealth  from  the  ground. 
Most  of  the  young  and  lusty  men  that  rushed  to  California  had 
never  seen  a  mine,  but  that  does  not  matter.  They  went  to  do 
the  work  of  mining,  and  with  the  washing  of  the  first  panful 
of  gold-bearing  gravel  they  won  the  badge  of  Agricola.  They 
had  the  machinery  most  used  in  mining — human  muscle — they 
had  the  science  most  approved  in  that  ancient  art,  organized 
common  sense;  they  achieved  the  fundamental  purpose  of  min¬ 
ing,  to  exploit  mineral  profitably.  They  came,  they  worked, 
they  conquered;  and  from  their  labors  has  arisen  a  great  and 
glorious  commonwealth . 

"The  British  Empire  and  the  American  Commonwealth  alike 
bavo  advanced  in  the  track  of  the  miner.  He  made  the  great 
West  a  part  of  your  heritage;  he  conquered  the  overseas  domin¬ 
ions  more  truly  than  the  soldiers  of  the  King.  The  curtains  that 
hid  Central  Africa  were  parted  momentarily  by  the  slave-trader, 
the  elephant-hunter,  and  the  missionary,  but  when  these  emerged 
those  curtains  closed  again.  It  was  left  to  the  miner  to  place  liis 
candle  so  that  like  ‘a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world'  it  might 
illumine  a  path  for  human  industry-  The  primeval  forests,  tho 
sun-lit  valleys,  and  the  grassy  plains  of  Australia  remained  as 
they  were  in  the  morning  of  time  until  the  prospector  called  for 
his  own  people  to  come  thither  across  the  spa.  The  fur-trader 
traversed  the  snowy'  plains  and  penetrated  the  pine-clad  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Canadian  Northwest;  the  salmon-fisher  sailed  into 
the  long  estuaries;  but  neither  of  them  touched  the  heart  of  that 
great  lone  land.  Not  until  the  pick  of  the  miner  awoke  echoes 
that  had  slumbered  since  creation  did  the  vast  solitude  respond 
to  the  pulsations  of  human  endeavor.  Hunters,  traders,  evpn 
soldiers  and  farmers,  crossed  the  prairies  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  adventured  over  the  desert  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  They  carried  the  flag  and  they  hoisted  it  over  the 
new  domain,  but  it  was  an  empty  conquest,  and  a  vain  annex¬ 
ation  until  the  miner  again  spoke  the  word  that  set  the  world 
aflame." 


THE  SOIL  AND  DISEASE 

THAT  MANY  DISEASES  arise  from  soil-conditions  waa 
formerly  a  wide-spread  belief,  and  is  still  assorted  by  many 
authorities.  A  writer  in  The  Medical  Council  (Philadel¬ 
phia,  June)  asserts  that  this  theory  is  outworn,  and  that  tho 
soil,  except  where  abnormally  infected,  is  a  eonserver  of  health, 
not  a  harborer  of  disease.  The  theories  that  malaria  is  due  to 
soil-conditions,  he  says,  have  utterly  collapsed,  and  of  tho 
diseases  once  thought  to  originate  in  the  soil,  including  "military 
fever,”  typhoid,  yellow  fever,  and  more  recently  pellagra,  ery- 

sipelas,  beriberi,  dysentery,  tu¬ 
berculosis,  tetanus,  anthrax, 
ameboid  dysentery,  cholera 
infantum,  and  epidemic  menin¬ 
gitis,  it  is  now  fairly  certain 
that  none  is  there  present  nor¬ 
mally.  The  organisms  of  some 
may  infest  both  soil  and  water, 
but  these  are  only  “carriers”  in 
such  cases,  not  generators.  To 
quote: 

“As  medical  science  advances 
it  is  more  than  prolwble  that 
the  soil  as  a  generator  of  dis¬ 
ease  will  be  dismissed  from  con¬ 
sideration.  It  is  quite  true  that 
buried  accumulations  of  filth 
may  proliferate  various  organ¬ 
isms,  but  that  normal  soil  dons 
so  except  as  is  taught  in  agri¬ 
cultural  books  is  not  probable. 
The  normal  bacteria  of  the  soil 
are  not  pathogenic  to  man.  .  .  . 

"After  going  through  much 
authoritative  literature,  wo  aro 
unable  to  find  many  authenti¬ 
cated  instances  of  pathogeniu 
bacteria  normally  occurring  in 
the  soil.  More  and  more  is  it 
being  thought  that  tetanus  ba¬ 
cilli  largely  come  from  the  in¬ 
testinal  tracts  of  tho  domestic  animalsand  do  not  proliferate  in  the 
soil,  altho  the  spores  may  long  remain  viable.  .  .  .  Practically  tho 
only  bacillus  of  which  distinct  claims  of  pathogenic  activity 
havo  been  asserted,  and  which  may  proliferate  in  tropical  soil, 
is  the  U.  cloaca.  But  recent  study  shows  it  to  be  merely  a  colon 
bacillus  of  cattle  which  resists  the  lethal  action  of  sunlight,  and 

thus  is  very’  slowly  killed . 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  normal  soil  is  a  natural  and  beneficent 
bacteriological  lal>oratory,  various  nitrifying  bacteria  promoting 
growth  and  others  decomposing  humus  and  organic  matter, 
thus  rendering  it  available  as  plant  food.  But  when  natural 
conditions  are  disturbed,  the  bacterial  balance  is  also  dis¬ 
turbed;  and  fungi,  molds,  algie,  and  other  organisms  proliferate, 
to  the  detriment  of  man  and  animals.  Note,  it  is  not  so  much 
bacteria  but  other  organisms  which  proliferate.  Disturbed  soil 
needs  to  be  cultivated,  and  cultivated  well.  And  yet  the  processes 
of  artificial  cultivation  are  often  productive  of  vegetable  forms 
of  diminished  resistance,  as  note  the  phylloxera  disease  of  culti¬ 
vated  grap«*s,  the  various  blights  and  the  root  growths  so  destrue- 

tive  of  highly  developed  plant  life . 

“Tho  soil  is  a  great  conservator  of  health,  not  n  menace;  its  life 
and  death  processes  are  among  the  most  wonderful  in  nature.  *  Back 
to  the  soil’  needs  to  be  a  health  slogan  as  well  as  an  economic 
one.  But  what  kind  of  soil?  The  best  answer  is  that  of  modern 
scientific  farming,  which  conserves  the  soil  as  well  as  man.  Science 
was  long  a  very'  artificial  thing;  but  it  is  now  being  naturalized. 
And  the  encouraging  tiling  is  that  science  pays  in  efficiency  and 
dollars  and  cents.  Scientific  farming  is  not  only  the  most  profit¬ 
able,  but  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  conservators  of  public  health. 

“And  yet  how  foolish  some  sanitarians  are!  One  alleged  sci¬ 
entist  recently  stated  that  he  would  us  soon  his  children  played 
with  poison  as  with  earth,  ns  all  of  the  pathogenic  bacteria  came 
from  the  soil.  And  another  ‘city  builder’  wishes  that  not  one 
blade  of  grass  be  allowed  to  grow  within  the  limits  of  the  city. 
Children  know  better,  and  ‘scientists’  should. 

“Let  us  get  buck  to  the  soil  and  the  sun!  Let 
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contaminating  the  soil  anil  tho  atmosphere,  and  sanitation  will 
progress  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Sanitarians  are,  perforce  of 
circumstances,  compelled  to  make  insanitary  conditions  toler¬ 
able  ;  but  what  a  great  work  could  be  done  were  these  un¬ 
necessary  conditions  removed  and  the  sanitarian  allowed  to 
devote  his  attentions  more  to  man  in  a  proper  environment! 
Man  himself  is  the  great  problem,  after  all.  This  world  is  u  place 
‘where  every  prospeet  pleases  and  only  man  is  vile.’  Too  long 
have  wo  blamed  our  troubles  upon  this  good  old  earth  that  we 
have  abused  so  sorely.  Let  us  begin  with  ourselves  and  let  the 
earth  wag  along  as  the  Creator  intended  it  should.” 


STAMPLESS  POSTAGE— The  proposed  replacement  of  the 
familiar  gummed  postage-stamp  by  a  machine  that  makes  an 
impression  directly  on  tho  envelop — a  method  devised  abroad — 
has  already  been  noted  in  these  columns.  According  to  The 
World's  Work  (New  York,  July)  a  machine  of  this  type  is  now 


coming  into  general  use  ami  will  seal,  stamp,  count,  and  face 
approximately  2 SO  pieces  of  mail  per  minute.  We  reud: 

"The  postage  meter  proper  is  contained  in  a  small  cylindrical 
steel  case.  Its  two  principal  parts  an*  the  numlH’ring  system 
anil  the  printing  mechanism.  The  latter  impresses  a  die  on  the 
mail  matter,  printing  the  evidence  of  prepayment.  The  first 
line  of  the  die  indicates  the  amount  of  postage,  the  second  gives 
the  number  of  the  impression,  the  name  of  the  post-office  is  on 
the  third  line,  and  the  fourth  is  the  number  of  the  permit.  This 
die  plate  is  the  property  of  the  Post-oflieo  Department,  and  to 
obtain  the  use  of  one  a  certain  prescribed  application  must  be 
used.  The  mechanism  of  the  meter  is  eapable  of  numbering  up 
to  100.000,  and  may  be  set  to  print  any  number  of  impressions 
desired.  When  postage  is  needed  by  a  business  house  that  uses 
one  of  these  machines  the  meter  is  sent  to  the  post-office,  where  it 
is  opened  by  the  meter  clerk  and  set  for  the  desired  number  of 
impressions  and  denomination  of  jiostage,  for  which  he  charges 
the  same  sum  as  for  a  like  quantity  of  adhesive  stamps.  Each 
machine  may,  of  course,  be  provided  with  more  than  one  meter,  so 
that  ojK-ration  mini  not  cease  during  the  time  a  meter  is  Wing 
set  by  the  Post-office  Department.  One  of  the  illustrations  shows 
the  nature  of  the  postage  imprint.  If.  for  example,  the  meter 
has  been  sot  to  give  25, (XX)  impressions,  the  first  envelop 
stamiM-d  will  show  the  numeral  25,000,  and  the  next  24,!K)9,  and 
so  on  until  the  meter  reaches  zero.  There  it  will  stop,  and  no 
amount  of  tinkering  will  cause  it  to  start  again  until  it  has  been 
reset  by  the  meter  clerk.” 


FAKE  WIRELESS  MESSAGES 

Despite  stringent  regulation  of  wireless 

apparatus — national  and  international  —  the  mischie¬ 
vous  or  malicious  sender  of  false  messages  still  occasion¬ 
ally  continues  to  make  a  nuisance  of  himself  and  sometimes  cornea 
very  near  to  causing  serious  trouble.  It  is  essentially  the  act  of 
a  coward  to  perpetrate  a  practical  joke  at  a  distance  of  fifty  or 
a  hundred  miles,  with  practically  no  risk  of  detection.  That 
persons  of  sufficient  education  and  skill  to  operate  wireless  ap¬ 
paratus  will  stoop  to  such  things  is  almost  unbelievable,  but  tho 
logic  of  facts  compels  one  to  admit  it.  The  writer  of  a  leading 
editorial  in  The  Electrical  Renew  (London,  May  8)  has  this  to 
say  on  some  recent  instances: 

“  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  the  disaster  to  tho 
Titanic,  and  on  several  other  occasions,  much 
annoyance  was  caused  to  individuals  and  to  tho 
public  by  the  dissemination  of  false  messages  by 
wireless  telegraphy;  a  recurrence' of  this  troublo 
took  place  on  Friday  last,  when  messages  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  Japan  purporting  to  emanate  from  tho 
American  liner  Nibrrta,  and  stating  that  she  was 
aground  and  sinking  off  tho  coast  of  Formosa. 
On  Saturday  the  vessel  arrived  at  Manila,  and 
denied  issuing  the  call  for  help;  moreover,  she  can 
not  have  been  within  100  miles  of  Formosa,  which 
li«*s  far  out  of  her  course  from  San  Francisco. 

"The  Siberia  was  insured  for  about  £400, (XX), 
and  on  Friday  reinsurance  rates  were  quoted  at 
50  per  cent.  British  and  Japanese  cruisers  were 
dispatched  to  her  aid.  Much  mental  suffering  must 
have  l>een  undergone  by  the  relatives  and  friends 
of  those  on  l>oard  her,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
very  heavy  financial  loss  might  result,  perhaps 
has  resulted,  from  the  erroneous  announcement. 

"Whether  the  signals  were  transmitted  in  good 
faith  by  some  other  vessel  in  trouble,  or  whether 
they  were  the  work  of  a  practical  'joker'  -save 
the  mark! — is  not  yet  definitely  settled.  The  in¬ 
cident,  however,  draws  attention  to  certain  at¬ 
tributes  and  possibilities  of  wireless  telegraphy 
which  render  it  capable  of  being  employed  very 
greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  community. 

“In  the  first  place,  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  identify  the  sender  of  false  news,  except  under 
special  circumstances  easily  avoided.  Inquiries 
could  Ik*  made  of  the  owners  of  licensed  in¬ 
stallations  on  land,  but  even  if  one  of  these  were 
the  culprit,  how  could  the  fact  be  proved?  It  is 
not  necessary,  however,  to  obtain  a  license  in 
order  to  be  able  to  make  signals,  any  more  than 
a  poacher  need  obtain  a  game-license  before  setting  about  his 
unlawful  business.  A  temporary  aerial  could  be  sent  up  with 
a  kite  or  u  small  balloon  under  cover  of  darkness,  or  hauled  up 
to  the  top  of  a  tree  or  a  flagstaff,  and  dropt  before  daybreak, 
without  leaving  any  outward  sign  of  its  passing  presence.  While 
apparatus  is  available  for  determining  approximately  the  direc¬ 
tion  from  which  a  message  is  received,  it  would  not  commonly 
Ik*  available,  or  lie  used  if  available  in  such  a  cose,  and  it  gives 
no  indication  of  the  distance  of  the  sender.  At  sea,  of  course, 
it  would  lie  an  easy  matter  for  a  malevolent  operator — if  such  a 
person  existed — to  dispatch  misleading  messages  without  fear  of 
detection.  Thus  the  authors  of  messages  which  are  not  bona  fide 
can  remain  anonymous  at  pleasure,  with  little  risk  of  discovery. 

"The  evil  which  can  Ik-  wrought  by  false  messages  is  incal¬ 
culable.  Their  employment  for  the  purpose  of  causing  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  value  of  securities  in  the  money  market  is  an 
obviously  possible  form  of  abuse  of  wireless  telegraphy,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  conceive  of  conditions  under  which  false  messages 
supposed  to  Ik*  transmitted,  for  example,  from  a  British  war-ship 
to  the  Admiralty,  or  vice  r ersn,  in  a  time  of  international  tension, 
might  excite  a  people  to  frenzy  and  precipitate  an  appeal  to 
arms.  Wireless  communication  can  not  be  effectually  severed 
or  interrupted,  and  messages  can  not  lx-  prevented  from  arriving 
at  their  goal;  but  neither  can  their  propagation  be  prevented, 
and  the  greatest  caution  should  be  exercised  in  accepting  them 
as  genuine  if  the  circumstances  afford  the  slightest  reason  for 
doubt.  Very  heavy  penalties  should  be  prescrib'd  for  the  misuse 
of  this  otherwise  invaluable  system  of  communication.” 


A  HTAM PLEM8  .STAMPING  MACHINE. 

It  [fay*  the  postage  on  letters  without  the  trouble  of  stlcklnR  stamp*  on  them. 
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CAN  FRIGHT  WHITEN  HAIR? 

THAT  the  numerous  accounts  of  hair  whitened  “in  a 
single  night"  by  grief  or  fright  are  probably  mythical 
is  one  of  the  conclusions  of  an  interesting  articlo  on 
“Growth  and  Color  Changes  of  Hair,"  contributed  editorially 
to  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  (Chicago, 
May  30).  The  writer,  whose  object  is  to  collect  the  very  latest 
investigations  on  this  subject,  begins  by  contrasting  the  dog¬ 
matic  statements  of  the  older  writers,  and  their  slender  basis  of 
fact,  with  the  products  of  modern  scientific  research,  whose 
chroniclers  realize  that  every  sentence  is  likely  to  be  subjected 
to  the  keenest  scrutiny  and  criticism.  He  formulates  certain 
questions  about  the  hair  which  he  believes  still  lack  complete 
and  satisfactory’  answers.  He  believes  it  to  be  settled,  however, 
that  hair  never  “turns”  gray  or  white;  it  falls  out  and  is  replaced 
by  white  or  gray  hairs.  This, 
of  course,  disposes,  if  it  is  true, 
of  the  "single-night"  stories; 
for  full  heads  of  hair  do  not 
grow  in  twelve  hours.  We 
read: 

“Why  does  or  does  not  the 
hair  grow  in  certain  regions 
in  certain  individuals?  What 
are  the  conditions  contribu¬ 
tory  to  growth  ?  How  are 
the  natural  changes  in  color 
brought  al>out  and  what  de¬ 
termines  them?  The  physi¬ 
cian  is  frequently  asked  such 
questions  as  these,  and  for  a 
convincing  answer  to  them  he 
will  search  with  little  success. 

"Experimental  studies  in 
this  field  can  not  readily  be 
conducted  on  man.  Certain 
facts  are,  of  course,  matters 
of  common  observation.  The 
heard  grows  anew  after  shav¬ 
ing.  and  t  his  tonsorial  prac¬ 
tise  is  believed  to  stimulate 
the  growth  of  the  hair.  Pre¬ 
cisely  why  it  does  is  not  clear; 
tho  the  stimulus  which  shav¬ 
ing  applies  to  the  skin  is  said 
to  produce  a  reaction  favora¬ 
ble  to  improved  local  circula¬ 
tion  and  nutrition  of  the  areas  involved.  For  the  same  reason, 
that  is,  increased  cutaneous  activity  as  shown  by  the  sweat- 
glands  and  neighboring  structures,  the  beard  is  said  to  grow 
more  rapidly  in  summer. 

"Surgeons  sometimes  observe  an  unexpectedly  intensive 
growth  of  the  hairs  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  suppurating 
wounds  or  in  parts  exposed  to  hot-air  treatment.  This  may  be 
interpreted  as  tho  outcome  of  the  unusual  hyperemia  of  the 
regions  involved.  Evidence  of  the  probable  accuracy  of  this 
view  has  been  offered  by  the  Greifswald  surgeon,  Georg  Sehdne, 
in  experiments  with  white  mice.  When  pieces  of  the  hair- 
covered  skin  were  removed  from  the  region  of  the  back  and  again 
transplanted  thereon,  many  of  the  hair-follicles  were  noticed  to 
atrophy  at  first;  but  presently  an  abnormally  rapid  and  intense 
growth  of  hair  ensued.  This  was  especially  conspicuous  at  the 
edges  of  the  wounds.  The  active  metabolism  in  the  region  of 
the  healing  and  regenerating  tissues  is  assumed  to  account  for 
the  result. 

“If  the  pigment  which  produces  the  natural  color  of  tho  hair 
is  lacking,  the  hairs  present  a  gray  or  white  ap|>earnnce.  The 
silvery  color  may  further  be  due  to  the  presence  of  more  or  less 
air  in  the  hair.  To  account  for  tho  blanching  of  the  hair — the 
familiar  accompaniment  of  old  age  anti  a  phenomenon  which 
frequently  begins  long  before  middle  life  is  fairly  concluded — 
various  views  have  been  set  forth  at  different  times.  The  silvery 
gray  appearance  which  is  seen  in  aging  persons  is  doubtless  char¬ 
acterised  to  some  extent  by  the  occurrence  of  larger  numbers  of 
air-cavities,  and  not  by  the  destruction  of  the  pigment  as  lias 
frequently  been  postulated.  For  the  hair-pigment  is  among  the 
most  resistant  of  organic  substances  and  can  be  destroyed  only 


by  the  most  vigorous  chemical  treatment.  Destruction  of  tho 
pigment — in  distinction  from  the  artificial  coloring  or  staining 
of  the  pigment — is  scarcely  conceivable  without  decomposition 
of  the  hair  itself.  Dry  hairs  contain  more  air.  and  therefore 
will  appear  somewhat  lighter  in  color  than  moist  ones;  but  black 
hair  may  be  dried  to  the  utmost  without  becoming  white,  and 
the  hairs  of  mummies  dried  through  the  centuries  still  show  their 
pigment  precisely  as  do  fresh  hairs." 

Some  years  ago,  the  writer  goes  on  to  relate,  Metchnikoff.  of 
the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris,  propounded  a  different  theory 
of  the  mechanism  by  which  black  hair  turns  white.  According 
to  him,  the  hairs  are  invaded  at  certain  times  by  special  cells, 
analogous  to  the  white  cells  of  the  blood,  which  find  their  way  to 
the  pigment,  engulf  it  and  carry  it  with  them  in  their  exit  from 
the  hair.  This  view  has,  however,  never  been  seriously  accepted 
by  those  who  have  made  first-hand  studies  of  the  subject.  Tho 
true  explanation  of  color-changes  of  tho  hair  is  probably  to  be 


found,  the  writer  thinks,  not  in  a  destruction  of  pigment  or  in 
bleaching,  but  rather  in  a  complete  renewal  of  the  hair,  lie  says: 

“  Pigmented  hairs  fall  out  and  are  replaced  by  unpigmented  or 
white  ones.  The  appearance  of  gray  or  white  hair  is,  therefore, 
attributable  to  the  formation  of  a  new  hair  coat  rather  than  by 
the  alteration  of  the  old  one.  Completed  pigmented  hairs  never 
turn  gray;  they  fall  out.  It  is  nevertheless  observed  that  tho 
process  of  pigment  formation  may  cease  during  tho  development 
of  a  hair.  In  that  event  the  tip  will  remain  pigmented  tho  tho 
base  appears  white. 

“How  are  we  to  harmonize  these  statements,  it  may  bo  asked, 
with  the  many  published  records  of  hair  haring  turned  white 
suddenly  as  the  presumable  consequence  of  fright  or  other  pro¬ 
found  emotion?  A  careful  study  of  the  reputed  instances  has 
invariably  shown  that  they  were  mythical.  It  is  popularly  re¬ 
lated  that  Marie  Antoinette  grew  gray  during  the  night  after  she 
was  condemned  to  l>e  executed.  It  is  true  that  at  her  death  her 
hair  was  gray;  but  her  biographers  all  record  that  her  hair  had 
been  gray  long  before  the  time  of  her  death.  This  may  servo 
to  illustrate  the  value  of  hearsay  evidence  and  popular  tradition. 

“The  conspicuous  changes  which  the  color  of  the  fur  of 
certain  species  of  animals  undergoes  at  different  seasons  of  tho 
year,  becoming  white  in  the  winter  months,  affords  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  investigating  this  pronounced  transformation  seemingly 
so  closely  related  to  what  is  seen  in  advancing  age  in  man.  The 
studies  of  Schwalbe  have  demonstrated  that  here,  too,  there  is 
no  alteration  of  the  color  of  the  summer  fur.  The  dark  hairs 
fall  out  as  the  season  advances  and  white  hairs  grow  in  their 
place.  No  sudden  mutations  are  found.” 


A  METER  AND  ITS  WORK.  TAKINO  THE  PLACE  <>K  STAMPS. 
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STREET  MUSICIANS. 

••  Han*  a  cartoon  of  Stainin'*  In  every  *  fat  man'* '  drawing-room  and 
the  nodal  revolution  would  como  upon  u*  unreal* tod." 


THE  8TKEKT  IN  PULL  CRY. 

Stelnlen  concentrates  Into  one  moment  of  mob-con»rtoUJiDMia  many 
of  the  types  one  sees  in  a  Parisian  strert. 


THE  “LAUREATE  OF  THE  STREETS 


A  “PAVEMENT  ARTIST,"  “the  artist  of  the  streets." 
or  the  "artist  laureate  of  the  Socialist  movement” — 
these  are  some  of  the  phrases  by  which  the  English 
papers  are  trying  to  define  Theophile  Alexandre  Steinlen.  He  is 
n  native  of  Lausanne,  but  established  as  a  Parisian  artist.  His 
fame  has  now  emigrated  to  the  city  across  the  channel,  where  his 
work  is  the  resort  of  the  fashionable  at  the  Leicester  Galleries. 
Now  and  then,  when  the  poster-craze  was  on  us  during  the 
nineties,  we  used  to  see  some  of  his  work  in  this  country,  partic¬ 
ularly  his  drawings  of  cats,  in  which  he  found  a  genre  all  for 
himself.  His  cats  have  perhaps  made  .Steinlen’s  artistic  for¬ 
tunes,  suggests  The  Nation  (Ixmdon),  for  "this  competent  ani¬ 
mal  arouses  no  inoral  discomfort,  no  disturbing  sympathy,  in 
the  spectator."  In  Steinleu's  cat  one  finds  "terror  and  truth  on 
a  discreetly  inhuman  plane.”  Not  so  Steinlen's  other  subjects. 
“The  same  athletic  truth-telling  has  recorded  the  gestures  of 
the  midinette  in  the  street,  the  mason  on  his  scaffold,  and  the 
miner  on  strike.”  "With  all  its  instincts  for  evading  moral  dis¬ 
comfort,  the  leisured  world  has  been  compelled  to  face  his 
sketches  of  tramps  and  work-girls,  his  harlots  and  his  gutter 
children."  He  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  propagandist.  Ho 
docs  not  "go  out  to  see  and  record  the  things  which  will  harry 
the  mind  of  the  middle  elass. ’’  But  — 

“He  has  never  learned  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  things  which 
are  there.  He  is  the  artist  of  the  streets,  and  his  pencil  knows 
no  master.  There  are  many  ways  of  seeing  the  streets.  One 
may  treat  them  as  landscapes  in  slate  and  stone.  One  may  see 
in  them,  as  Mr.  Muirhead  Bone  does,  an  epic  of  triumphant 
toil.  For  Phil  May,  whose  swift  expressive  work  had  at  moments 
a  slight  ami  fugitive  suggestion  of  Steinlen’s.  they  were  a  eomic 
stage,  which  grew  devitalized  only  because  he  was  too  conscious 
of  the  audience  in  the  stalls.  For  Steinlen  it  is  rarely  the  mere 


visual  show  of  things  which  matters.  For  him  the  streets  are  a 
garment,  which  has  corne  by  long  use  to  express  the  personality 
of  its  workman-wearer.  They  have  their  emotional  moments, 
the  hour  of  going  to  work,  the  hour  of  coming  home.  Nothing 
in  them  is  quite  indifferent  to  him.  He  will  render  with  the  same 
passion  and  dramatic  fidelity  the  cats  and  the  school  children, 
the  tramps  and  the  gossiping  girls.  But  work  is  the  supreme 
reality,  work  in  all  its  gestures  and  emotions,  from  the  free, 
lissom  l>aek  of  the  young  mother  who  has  done  her  own  wash¬ 
ing  to  the  pale,  bloodless  form  of  the  sweated  little  milliner 
bending  under  the  burden  of  her  accomplished  task.  He  is 
neither  pessimist  nor  optimist.  He  will  draw  you  a  crowd  of 
out-of-works  hurrying  through  the  snow  until  you  see  in  the 
storm  that  drives  them  the  stark  modern  fury,  economic  neces¬ 
sity.  He  will  draw  with  a  lyrical  passion  the  young  laborer's 
return  to  his  wife.  His  is  a  slight,  average  figure,  and  a  good 
commonplace  face.  Her  beauty,  habited  in  work-a-day  rags,  is 
all  in  the  intense  and  rapturous  abandonment  of  her  attitude. 
They  are  clasped  in  an  embrace  which  brings  forgetfulness  of 
all  else  in  life,  and  you  turn  contented  from  the  drawing,  reflect¬ 
ing  that  there  arc  joys  which  neither  capitalist  nor  war-maker 
can  tarnish.  Here.  too.  is  a  companion  drawing.  It  is  a  bare 
upper  room  in  a  worker's  dwelling.  A  mother,  opulent  in  her 
stores  of  tenderness,  !>cautiful  in  her  mere  woman's  grace,  is 
kissing  a  common  slum  child.  Once  again  you  reflect  that  much 
is  left  in  life  when  wage-slavery  has  done  its  worst.  But  the 
hinted  moral  of  the  drawing  seizes  you  as  you  turn  away. 
Through  the  window  are  visible  the  lightly  sketched  chimneys 
and  graceless  gables  of  the  factory  that  dominates  that  worker’s 
nursery.  Your  nostrils  can  just  detect  the  sulfur  in  the  pol¬ 
luted  air.  Your  ears  can  just  catch  the  imperious  hooting  of  the 
whistle  and  the  deafening  hum  of  the  machines.  That  mother's 
love  will  struggle  with  poverty  and  disease,  with  squalor  and 
ugliness  around  the  cradle  of  her  child.  Something  in  the  bare 
room  and  that  intruding  industrial  landscape  presages  her  de¬ 
feat.  Civilization  is  the  pursuit  of  comfort,  and  comfort  is  the 
successful  avoidance  of  truth.” 

How  many  of  us,  asks  the  writer,  would  dare  to  place  upon 
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oar  walls  one  of  Steinlen's  more  poignant  drawings?  For 
example: 

“Hang  on  your  bedroom  wall  that  awful  little  sketch  called 
‘The  Thief.’  Note  the  ragged  clothes,  the  bare,  swollen  feet  of 
the  little  street  urchin;  gaze  at  his  face,  transfigured  by  a  greed 
that  has  risen  to  passionate  lust  as  he  contemplates  the  un¬ 
guarded  stores  of  a  boot-shop — endless  boots  of  brown  and  black, 
solid  and  elegant,  boots  innumerable,  boots  for  all  the  world, 
and  never  a  foot  inside  then).  Gaze  at  that  sketch  on  your  bed- 
room  wall,  and  then  open  your  cupboard  contentedly,  and  choose 
a  pair  from  your  ample  store  for  your  own  wearing.  A  man  who 
faced  the  experiment  loyally  would  go  barefoot  in  a  week. 

“We  are  all  engaged,  with  more  or  less  success,  in  works  of 
fiction.  Our  satisfying  houses,  our  flights  to  the  lying  loneliness 
of  green  lanes  and  hawthorn  hedges,  our  library  shelves,  packed 
with  romance  and  speculation — they  are  all  an  effort  to  make 
for  ourselves  a  fictitious  world  that  excludes  Steinlen’s  streets. 
No  factory  chimney,  we  are  resolved,  shall  dVershadow  our 
nursery,  and  we  turn  with  angry  discomfort  from  the  artist  who 
intrudes  it  on  us.  Hang  a  cartoon  of  Steinlen's  in  every  ‘fat 
man's'  drawing-room,  and  the  social  revolution  w-ould  come 
upon  us  unresisted.” 


THE  WANING  JUDGMENT  OF  PARIS 

PVRIS  has  long  had  a  reputation  for  taste  in  all  manner  of 
artistry.  It  has  not  only  been  conceded  her,  points  out 
a  writer  in  the  London  Time*,  hut  she  has  “come  to  con¬ 
sider  herself  the  supreme  arbiter"  and  has  “assumed  the  mantle 
of  infallibility.”  But  there  are  many  signs,  we  are  told  to 
believe,  that  the  dominance  of  Paris  is  crumbling  away.  One 
of  these  is  “that  significant  episode  of  the  harem  skirt,  which 
Paris  ordained  and  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  politely  or 
impolitely  hooted.”  Besides  this,  there  is  “a  triumvirate  of 
vuung  and  extremely  virile  rivals  in  Munich,  Vienna,  and 
Berlin.”  Munich  especially,  this  writer  thinks,  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  her  strongest  rival,  because  at  the  present  moment  she  is 
“attracting  artistic  genius  from  all  over  the  world,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  study  and  the  purpose  of  practise."  She  has  “5,000 
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artists — professors,  practicians,  and  students"  to  provo  her 
claims.  We  read : 

“The  city  is  in  itself  inspirational.  The  air  is  clean,  keen. 


and  tonic.  From  any  rise  an  Alpine  chain  stretches  out  a  fifty- 
mile  panorama  of  peaks.  Housing  is  modern  and  wholesome. 
In  substitution  for  the  dirt-and-disease-rotled  Quartier  Latin 
or  the  vice-infested  region  of  Montmartre,  the  artist  quarter  of 
Munich  has  broad  and  spacious  streets,  clean  and  sanitary 
dwellings,  and  a  wonderfully  reasonable  scale  of  living.  In  order 


“THE  END  OK  THE  ROMANCE." 

A  common  *oene  of  artUt  life  In  Montmartre 


to  study  art,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  live  in  conditions  of 
medieval  piggery.  Hygiene  and  genius  are  not  incompatible  ele¬ 
ments.  Munich  has  fine  ancient  galleries,  an  abundance  of 
modern  collections,  and  an  infinity  of  ‘one-man  shows.'.  But 
its  chief  asset  is  its  sense  of  overflowing  youth.  Munich  is 
essentially  young  and  modern.  The  ancient  portion  of  the 
city  is  healthily  being  broken  up  and  scrapped.  The  artist  is 
not  shackled  to  the  past.  He  is  not  overwhelmed  by  the  domi¬ 
nance  of  traditional  greatness.  He  is  not  tempted  to  fritter 
away  his  abilities  in  an  endeavor  to  ape  the  ancients. 

“In  conseq uence,  the  ‘Munich  style’  in  pictures,  furniture, 
fahrieg,  and  the  applied  artistry  of  the  home  is  tui  generia, 
a  vivid  expression  of  young  and  modern  thought.  Its  influence 
is  at  the  present  moment  sweeping  over  Europe.  You  can 
know  ‘Munich  style'  by  its  bold,  broad  splashes  of  color  and 
its  severe  simplicity  of  line.  This  is  not  the  ‘Nouveau  Art’ 
of  the  early  years  of  the  century,  wriggly  and  snaky  and  eur- 
liquesque.  It  is  based  on  the  straight  lino,  the  square,  and  the 
plain  circle;  and  it  is  sane  and  pleasant  to  live  with.  If  you 
insist  on  an  ancient  analogy,  it  is  Grecian  simplicity  in  a  modern 
renaissance  of  feeling. 

“The  movement  in  architecture,  furniture,  and  interior 
decoration  is  not  confined  to  the  home.  One  finds  it  embodied 
in  hanks,  insurance  buildings,  business  offices,  even  in  factories. 
There  is,  for  example,  a  turbine-factory  in  Berlin  which  is  a 
joy  to  look  upon.  There  is  a  champagne-works  near  Wiesbaden 
which  rivals  an  art  gallery.  There  is  a  recent  insurance  building 
in  Munich  which  is  more  dignified  than  a  great  many  palaces. 
Outside  and  in,  down  to  the  smallest  detail  of  fitments,  thoso 
buildings  are  conceived  in  modern  virile  thought." 

Dress  fashion  is  more  especially  the  creation  of  Vienna  in  this 
triumvirate: 


“Vienna  has  all  the  daring  and  smartness  for  which  Paris 
has  gained  its  reputation,  plus  the  virility  of  youth.  It  is 
claimed,  with  seeming  reason,  that  nowhere  else  in  Europe  are 
there  such  artists  in  the  ‘tailor-made.’  The  new  fabrics  for 
dress  and  home  decoration  which  Vienna  is  now  pouring  over 
Europe  are  startlingly  beautiful  and  original.  They  open  up 
a  whole  new  territory  of  color  harmonies. 

"Berlin  is  the  commercial  partner  in  the  trio.  Here  are 
hardheaded  business  men  who  are  thrusting  into  the  markets 
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of  the  world  the  creative  thought  of  Munich  and  Vienna.  Re¬ 
cently  Berlin  staged  an  exhibition  of  ‘(Icrrnan  Clothes’  in  order 
to  prove  that  Paris  is  no  longer  the  undisputed  arbiter  of 
fashion.” 

All  of  which  seems  to  mean,  to  this  writer  at  least,  that  Paris, 
instead  of  heing  arbiter,  is  in  turn  being  judged  herself,  and  the 
change  seems  to  present  a  striking  anomaly: 

“For  half  a  century  or  more  French  genius  has  been  most 
strikingly  manifest  in  the  region  of  urtistie  taste.  That  domi¬ 
nance  is  passing.  French  genius  is  seemingly  turning  to  another 
direction — mechanical  invention.  The  pioneers  in  motor-ears, 
the  pioneers  in  submarines,  the  pioneers  in  aircraft,  Frenchmen 
are  losing  one  field  and  gaining  another.  It  seems  curious  to 
think  that  two  nations  can  be  so  exchanging  traditional  activi¬ 
ties.  The  prosaic  German  excelling  in  matters  of  artistic  fancy; 
the  temperamental  Frenchman  excelling  in  cold  mechanical 
inventions!  Vet  this  seems  to  1h«  the  shifting  of  contemporary 
history. 

“From  the  special  point  of  view  of  tin-  British  business  man 
the  new  movement  is  worth  close  attention.  All  who  cater  to 
woman  and  the  home  -and  that  means  men  engaged  in  scores 
of  manufacturing  and  merchandising  industries —will  have  to 
reckon  with  the  trend  of  thought  of  the  new  triumvirate  of 
Munieh-Vicnna-Berlin.  Its  backing  of  artistic  genius  is  a 
driving  power  of  tremendous  forcefulness.  Munich  art  is  not 
merely  a  local  art  confined  to  natives.  There  are  few  real 
Muniehers  among  the  artists  there.  It  is  rather  that  men  and 
women  from  all  over  the  world — Austrians,  Fronehmen,  Italians, 
F.nglishmen,  Australians,  Canadians,  Americans.  South-Ameri- 
cans — are  concentrating  on  Munich  as  a  desirable  focus  for 
urtistie  study  anti  (tooling  genius  there.  They  are  exchanging 
ideas,  striking  sparks  from  one  another.  The  'Munich  style' 
they  ore  evolving  is  a  crystallate  of  cosmopolitan  thought. 
Their  common  factor  is  their  youth  anti  virility.” 


NEW  YORK'S  PLAYS  IN  LONDON 

WHAT  LONDON  LIKES  of  our  theater  and  what  wo 
like  of  hers  seems  an  insoluble  mystery  to  both  parties 
concerned.  Just  now  there  ant  many  migrations  of 
both  plays  and  players  to  the  other  side,  but  the  chances  of  suc¬ 
cess  arc  novor  calculable  beforehand,  and  the  general  question 
of  taste  seems  to  get  no  confirmatory  evidence  from  the  results 
obtained.  A  musical  play.  “Adele."  that  delighted  New  York 
for  months,  recently  tried  its  fortunes  at  the  London  Gaiety,  the 
home  of  musical  comedy.  "There  was  nothing  national  about 
this  product,"  observes  the  New  York  .S'un,  "for  the  music  came 
from  Germany,  the  text  originally  from  France,  and  the  actors 
from  various  quarters  of  the  glolte.  But  New  York  was  the 
melting-pot,  ami  it  went  to  try  its  fate  in  Ixrndon  with  the 
prestige  of  success  here.  It  was  to  stand  or  fall  on  its  merits  as 
a  New  York  favorite."  What  happened  to  it  and  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  to  some  of  its  fellows  leads  The  Sun  into  these  reflections: 

"Great  was  the  full  thereof.  The  audience  on  the  first  night 
exprest  its  disfavor,  and  the  play  was  soon  withdrawn.  But 
London  is  not  without  New  York  successes  this  summer.  ‘Pot¬ 
ash  and  Perlmutter,'  as  well  as  the  eminent  Sam  Bernard,  of 
Birmingham  and  the  Duke  of  York’s  Theater,  have  been  taken 
to  the  British  heart.  And  in  the  fortune  of  these  two  American 
essays  in  entertainment  lies  an  explanation  of  the  attitude  of 
British  playgoers  toward  what  America  has  to  send  them. 

"In  the  stories  of  Montague  Glass  the  two  heroes  mutter  and 
guggle  a  gibltcrish  that  is  as  grotesque  as  the  speech  of  civilized 
human  beings  well  could  be.  It  must  be  most  difficult  for  Lon¬ 
don  audiences  to  understand.  Sam  Bernard  sputters  his  frac¬ 
tured  English  with  the  German  gutturals,  and  London  holds  its 
sides.  The  eccentricities  or  'Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Putch’ 
were  to  West  End  theater-goers  the  height  of  American  humor. 
Of  such  stuff  are  the  American  plays,  successful  in  London,  made. 

"It  is  more  or  less  possible  to  observe  a  character  common  to 
all  these  works.  Every  one  made  the  American  a  strongs-  and 
uncouth  creature,  speaking  in  all  but  unknown  English,  in  ap¬ 
pearance  more  or  less  outlandish,  and  in  demeanor  altogether 
different  from  the  Englishman.  To  the  English  public  searching 
for  amusement  our  plays  may  he  highly  diverting,  but  when 


they  attempt  to  deal  with  any  higher  civilization  or  to  offer  what 
may  be  esthetic  or  artistic  in  another  Mui.se  of  the  word,  they 
court  failure.  In  other  words,  to  enjoy  the  American  on  the 
stage,  English  audiences  must  be  able  to  laugh  at,  not  with  him. 
Then-  have  been  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Bui  it  has  held  good 
in  the  majority  of  cases.” 

Both  "The  Belle  of  Bond  Street,"  wherein  Sam  Bernard  fig¬ 
ures,  and  "Potash  and  Perlmutter"  were  American  successes 
also,  else  they  would  not  have  hazarded  their  fortunes  on  the 
London  stage.  Nor  were  they  merely  tolerated  here.  In  the 
London  Morning  Pont'*  account  of  the  former  it  would  seem  that 
the  personality  of  Sam  Bernard  won  the  day  for  the  piece: 

"In  the  course  of  a  few  words  of  thanks  for  the  really  hearty 
reception  given  to  'The  Belle  of  Bond  Street  ’  at  the  Adelphi 
last  night  Mr.  Sam  Bernard  mentioned  that  it  was  twenty-nine 
years  since  he  Jjad  appeared  in  London.  To  most  theater-goers, 
therefore,  he  was  in  the  position  of  a  newcomer,  a  stranger.  It 
was  high  time  we  made  the  aequaintaueo  of  this  gifted  come¬ 
dian  one  of  the  Iw-st  and  cleverest  and  most,  individual  of 
the  many  fine  artists  America  has  sent  us  lately.  Mr.  Sam 
Bernard  will  not  make  the  London  public  forget  the  originnl 
Uoggmheimcr  of  the  late  Willie  Edouin,  but  at  least  hi'  may 
have  even  thus  early  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  there 
were  many  present  last  night  who  thought  there  was  very  little 
to  choose  between  the  two  performers.  Edouin  was  extraor¬ 
dinarily  funny  in  his  own  inimitable  way;  Mr.  Bernard  is  no 
less  diverting  in  his." 

The  "Belle  of  Bond  Street,"  it  is  seen,  was  originally  an 
English  piece  known  as  "The  Girl  from  Kay’s.”  Its  American¬ 
ization  is  not  resented  by  the  London  Evening  Standard: 

"'The  Girl  from  Kay's’  has  lost  her  eharaetcr  during  her 
American  visit,  and  few  would  recognize  the  simple  English 
maiden  of  about  a  decade  ago  in  the  bold  Bond  Street  minx, 
who  now  appears  with  a  host  of  New  York  associates  of  the 
Sliubert  company  at  the  Adelphi.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  that 
H'iiwit  Harborough,  whom  Miss  Ina  Claire  plays  so  demurely 
and  tastefully,  is  in  any  way  a  ‘hussy,’  but  merely  that  tho 
piece  as  a  whole  could  not  be  accused  of  being  reticent . .  . 

"At  any  rote,  you  can’t  get  away  from  Mr.  Sam  Bernard, 
the  Max  Hoggcnheimer  of  the  cast.  .  .  .  lie  dances  with  tho 
best  and  sings  with  the — well,  ho  is  very  versatile.  He  is 
never  still:  he  is  always  on  the  twitch,  like  a  bantam  cock  in 
fighting  vein,  and  as  ho  bobs  backward  and  forward  lief  ore  his 
pit-Jhvi*  he  firt-s  off  incongruous  epigrams  in  the  best  Yanko- 
Jewish  style,  keeping  the  audience  in  ripples  and  outbursts 
of  laughter  the  whole  time  he  is  in  view." 

"Potash  and  Perlmutter"  wins  by  itself,  for  the  play  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  an  entirely ’English  company.  Mr.  JameR  Waters, 
in  The  Daily  Mail  (London),  writes: 

“  ‘Potash  and  Perlmutter’  is  another  signal  example  of  Lon¬ 
don's  readiness  to  give  a  whole-hearted  welcome  to  strangers 
who  come  here  with  an  attractive  entertainment.  Before  its 
production  at  the  Queen's  Theater,  London  hail  never  heard 
of  the  authors  of  this  human  and  amusing  story  of  two  humble 
New  York  Jews  in  the  wholesale  clothing  business.  Now  that 
story  fills  the  theater  to  the  doors  every  night!” 

The  same  writer  indicates  tho  unanimity  of  judgment  on 
another  piece: 

"At  tho  New  Theater,  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  Mr.  Cyril  Maude 
is  playing  every  night  with  the  confidence  of  an  actor-manager 
who  knows  that  the  ‘House-Full’  boards  are  telling  only  the 
simple  truth  to  passers-by.  His  play,  ‘Grumpy.’  was  a  lucky 
find.  He  happened  oue  day  to  tell  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  llmt  he 
wanted  a  play  very  badly.  ‘Do  you  know  of  one?'  he  asked. 
Mr.  Boucicault  after  a  while  remembered  that  ho  had  stmt  a 
drama  to  New  York  to  Mr.  Charles  Fro h man,  who  wanted  one 
for  one  of  his  star  actors  over  there.  The  star  actor  did  not 
like  it.  So  the  piece  was  returned.  That  was  ‘Grumpy.’  Mr. 
Mamie  rend  it.  lie  took  it  to  New  York  last  winter,  and  an 
unfashionable  theater  was  packed  for  200  consecutive  perform¬ 
ances  with  the  best  audiences  the  Empire  city  can  hoasl  of.  Ho 
will  resume  the  run  with  it  over  there  after  the  London  season, 
when  the  great  heat  is  exhausted  in  America,  and,  according  to 
estimates  of  experts,  Mr.  Maude  will  get  three  years'  business 
with  this  one  play  in  America,  and  make  enough  money  to 
build  a  cathedral,  should  his  ambition  soar  in  that  direction." 
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LONDON’S  NEGLECT  OF  OUR  PICTURES 

HETHER  IT  PROVES  the  volatility  of  th«  English 
or  the  shallowness  of  the  American,  our  serious  art, 
like  the  better  class  of  our  theatrical  productions, 
fails  to  "get  over"  in  London.  Dispatches  to  the  New  York 
Times  assert  that  the  "Coney  Island  features"  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Exhibition  at  Shepherd’s  Bush  attract  more  attention 
than  the  tine-art  section.  This.  too.  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
“one  of  the  most  remarkable  exhibitions  of  American  art 
e\er  brought  together  abroad”  is  being  shown  there.  Mr. 
Joseph  Pennell,  the  American  artist,  who  lives 
in  lxtndon,  thinks  ,  this  neglect  a  ‘‘scaudalous 
shame,"  and  he  has  urged  the  management  to  in¬ 
vite  tho  newspaper  critics  especially  to  visit  the 
fine-art  section.  Few.  it  is  said,  have  availed 
themselves  of  tho  opportunity,  tho  Mr.  Humphry 
Ward,  critic  for  the  Loudon  Times,  did  so.  Ho 
Duds  our  artists  almost  more  French  than  Ameri¬ 
can.  and,  in  a  promenade  of  the  galleries,  he  de¬ 
clares,  "you  find  it  difficult  to  convince  yourself 
that  you  are  not  in  the  Salon  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars."  Further: 

"There  are  pictures  of  Red  Indians  and  sky¬ 
scrapers,  hut  they  are  painted  in  a  French  or 
rather  in  a  cosmopolitan  manner,  just  as  Long¬ 
fellow  wrote  poetry  about  American  subjects 
like  the  English  poets.  The  Americans  practiso 
tho  cosmopolitan  painting  much  better  than  wa 
do  when  we  attempt  to  practise  it.  One  can 
seo  at  a  glance  that  their  painters  are  on  tho 
average  much  more  conscientious  than  ours. 

No  doubt  they  paint  for  a  public  that  is  not  in¬ 
different  to  the  manner  in  which  they  paint,  pro¬ 
vided  their  hearts  are  in  the  right  place.  But 
like  all  cosmopolitan  artists  they  seem  more 
anxious  to  pan  a  certain  examination  standard 
than  to  express  themselves. 

"For  the  Paris  Salons  are.  as  it  were,  a  great 
annual  examination  at  which  you  may  pass  with  or  without 
honors.  Their  standard  is  more  rational  than  that  of  tho 
Academy,  but  it  is  a  standard  designed  to  test  the  skill  of  the 
artist  rather  than  his  art.  Now,  the  Americans,  as  wc  know, 
have  a  very  honorable  and  modest  respect  for  French  judgment 
in  all  artistic  matters;  and  most  of  their  painters  are  ambitious 
to  paint  up  to  the  Paris  standard.  Most  of  them  also  do  paint 
up  to  it;  but  the  result  is  that  an  exhibition  of  American  pic¬ 
tures  is  apt  to  look  like  a  collection  of  the  works  of  prize  stu¬ 
dents.  There  is  not  one  utterly  inept  picture  in  the  American 
Section  for  ten  in  the  British;  but  when  wo  look  for  signs  of 
American  art  we  do  not  find  it.  There  may  in  America  l>o 
painters  who  have  no  anxiety  to  prove  that  they  can  paint;  hut 
if  so.  few  of  their  works  have  reached  the  exhibition.” 

The  best  pictures  in  the  exhibition,  according  to  this  critic, 
“are  always  the  simplest,  always  those  in  which  tho  artist 
seems  least  conscious  of  his  accomplishment."  Few  of  the  land¬ 
scapes,  he  complains,  strike  one  as  having  been  painted  in  another 
••ontinent: 

"The  French  accent  makes  the  landscape  itself  seem  French, 
and  there  is  more  American  originality  in  Mr.  John  Noble's 
‘  Paris  Plague,’  with  its  delicate  echoing  blues,  than  in  most  of 
the  conscientious  versions  of  native  country.  Mr.  E.  Carlson's 
'Still  Life’  has  the  same  extreme  delicacy,  and.  when  we  re¬ 
member  Whistler  wo  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  may  he  the 
real  peculiarity  of  American  art.  He.  of  course*,  is  the  greatest 
of  American  painters,  as  Poe  of  American  poets,  and  both 
give  us  something  exquisitely  slight  and  fastidious;  both  only 
hint  at  what  most  poets  or  painters  express,  and  carry  their  art 
a  little  further  than  any  one  else  upon  a  basis  of  assumptions. 
It  is  the  same,  too,  with  Mr.  Henry  James,  and  we  may  expect 
that  American  painting  will  find  itself  when  it  has  learned  to 
take  the  whole  art  of  Europe  for  granted,  when  the  great  Italians 
and  Velasquez  and  the  great  Frenchmen  have  all  sunk  into 
its  subconsciousness,  as  the  poetry  of  England  had  sunk  into 
the  subconsciousness  «>f  Poe  when  he  wrote  ’The  Sleeper.’  It 
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is  not  likely  that  America  will  produce  Manets  or  Gauguins  or 
Van  Goghs,  but  it  may  produce  more  Whistlers  in  a  delicate, 
fastidious  reaction  against  the  matter-of-fact  ness  of  its  own 
national  spectacle." 


OLD  DAYS  IN  THE  THEATER 

LD  PLAYS  arc  not  included  in  that  aphorism  of  tho 
sentimentalist  about  "old  wine,  old  books,  and  old 
friends"  being  "best,”  tho  old  players  might  gain  a 
place  in  every  revision  of  the  phrase  by  a  playgoer  of  more 
than  fifty.  An  effort  to  test  opinion  on  this  point,  or  some  such 


motive,  has  made  Mr.  Bertram  Forsyth  revive  "old  days’.'  in 
London,  and  show  acting  "as  it  used  to  be.”  With  this  effect 
on  tho  critic  of  the  London  Standard: 

"Before  the  curtain  went  up  the  audience  was  treated  to  a 
number  of  selections  on  the  harpsichord  by  the  young  Mozart 
as  he  appeared  at  the  Haymarket  Little  Theater  in  176.r>,  of 
whom  it  was  written  that  ‘all  the  overtures  were  of  the  boy's  own 
composition.'  Next  came  the  arrival  of  'a  royal  personage.'  and 
down  through  the  stalls,  attended  by  his  suite,  and  preceded  by 
Kemble  holding  a  candelabrum,  came  the  august  gentleman  to 
he  placed  with  many  bowings  in  a  seat  near  the  stage.  Mr. 
John  Philip  Kemble  (impersonated  by  Mr.  Forsyth)  then 
recited  a  well-written  prolog  done  for  the  occasion  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Scott-Craven,  and  to  the  cry  of  an  orange-wench  in  tho 
audienco  calling  ‘Sweet  China  oranges,’  the  play  l>egnn. 

"For  the  most  part  the  producer  has  treated  his  subjects  in  a 
spirit  of  gentle  burlesque,  and  quite  wisely  he  has  gone  to  some 
of  tho  most  bizarre  episodes  in  the  history  of  tho  English 
Htage. 

"Thus  we  had  that  terrible  precocity,  the  Infant  Roscius  (im¬ 
personated  very  successfully  by  Miss  Della  Pointer),  appearing 
as  .Vo mil  in  an  act  of  the  tragedy  ’Douglas’;  Roscius,  better 
known  as  Master  Betty,  for  whom  Pitt  once  adjourned  tho 
House  of  Commons,  so  that  members  might  go  and  see  him 
perform,  who  was  honored  by  King  and  Queen,  and  who  made  a 
large  fortune  before  he  retired  from  the  stage.  With  him  were 
Mrs.  Siddons,  her  extremes  of  passion  and  gesture  admirably 
portrayed  by  Miss  Marjorie  Patterson,  and  Mr.  Kemble, 
stamping  grandiloquently,  Imwing  low  to  the  applause  of 
Kmincnec  in  the  front  row',  and  generally  behaving  in  rather  a 
mountebank  fashion.  This  was  ‘as  it  used  to  Ih>"  no  doubt — 
with  a  bit  of  Mr.  Forsyth  superadded . 

"‘Hamlet’  next  with  Mr.  Garrick  stalking  about  in  an  amaz¬ 
ing  plumed  hat.  a  comic  Hum  let  if  ever  there  was  one  (the  bur¬ 
lesque  must  have  been  laid  on  rather  thick  here),  and  finally, 
in  a  passion,  driving  away  at  his  sword’s  point  the  spectators 
who  had  encroached  too  far  on  the  stage.” 


WHILE  OHOBT8  OP  THE  PAST  WALK  ON  THE  STAGE. 
Punch  sees  the  thus  reviving  “oH-tlroo  atmosphere." 


THE  SALVATIONIST  TEMPERAMENT 


EVEN  the  note  of  the  memorial  service  held  in  the  Altiert 
Hall,  in  London,  by  Ihe  Salvation  Army,  for  the  dead 
of  the  Empreaa  of  Ireland,  was  one  of  joy  instead  of  sad¬ 
ness.  The  signs  of  mourning  were  white  instead  of  black,  says 
The  War  Cry  (New  York),  describing  the  “ninety-four  vacant 
chairs  draped  in  white"  in  the  center  of  the  arena,  forming  “a 
pathetic  reminder  of  those  members  who  were  lost.”  The  note 
was  probably  not  so  different  from  that  of  all  the  other  meetings 
of  this  International  Congress.  Mr.  Harold  Bigbie describes  their 
“group  consciousness"  as  one  of  “extraordinary  happiness." 
As  a  meditative  spectator,  not  one  of  them,  nor  confessedly  of 
the  Christian  persuasion,  he  records  in  the  London  Chronicle 
the  effect  they  produce: 

“These  variously  drest,  variously  eomplexioned  Salvationists 
streaming  into  the  hall  from  the  four  comers  of  the  world,  with 
their  flags  flying,  their  bonds  playing,  brought  with  them  a 
sense  of  exhilaration  and  sent  vibrations  of  joy,  not  beating, 
but  dancing  across  the  air.  These  atoms  of  consciousness 
were  not  assembling,  like  the  atoms  of  consciousness  in  a 
music-hall,  to  be  made  happy;  they  were  happy;  they  brought 
happiness  with  them,  filled  the  hall  with  it.  and  made  the  air 
conscious  of  it.  And  as  they  swarmed  into  the  phu*e  one  re- 
meinbored  that  they  brought  their  happiness,  not  from  A  ready, 
but  from  the  slums  of  the  cities  of  the  world.  It  was  amazing 
to  reflect-  as  they  marched  Itchind  their  flags  and  their  bands, 
crossing  in  front  of  General  Booth,  saluting,  and  marching  to 
their  places  in  the  hall  -that  these  happy  |>onple  are  more 
deeply  acquainted  with  the  havoc  of  evil,  the  pangs  of  destitu¬ 
tion,  and  the  pitiful  weakness  of  humanity  than  those  who 
pull  a  long  face  and  toll  us  that  everything  on  earth  is  going 
|H>ll-mell  to  the  devil.” 

The  churches  might  muster  as  large  an  assembly  as  they. 
The  hall,  with  a  capacity  of  15,000.  has  hcen  full  to  overflowing 
lieforo.  But  the  group-consciousness  of  the  ehureheH  would  be 
very  different,  thinks  Mr.  Bigbie: 

“The  Churches,  when  you  get  through  their  troublesome 
theologies,  are  simply  temperaments.  Then*  is  a  Homan 
tomiieramont,  an  Anglican  temperament,  a  Wesleyan  temj>er- 
anient,  a  High  Church,  an  Evangelical,  a  Broad  Church  tem¬ 
perament.  The  Salvation  Army  is  a  temperament.  And  last 
night  in  the  Albert  Hall  one  realized,  as  if  one  were  looking  at  a 
picture  of  the  human  mind,  how  universal  is  that  temperament. 
The  pcoplo  from  Java,  from  Korea,  from  the  West  Indies,  from 
Sweden,  Finland,  India,  and  South  America  brought  into  the  Al- 
l*ert  Hall,  not  dissent  from  the  Churches,  not  a  cast-iron  theology, 
but  the  same  temperament  which  drove  William  Booth  into  the 
gutters  of  life,  and  which  made  him  happier  the  more  deeply 
he  plunged  into  the  dark  places  of  existence. 

“H  i"  worth  while  thinking  of  the  Salvation  Army  tempera¬ 


ment.  It  perplexes  at  certain  points,  it  is  not  a  thought-out 
temperament,  it  is  not  a  temperament  to  be  exprest  in  the 
careful  terms  of  philosophy,  but  it  is  a  world-temperament,  and 
it  expresses  in  amazing  form  the  victory  of  the  Christ  idea. 
Westoott  saw  that  the  Salvation  Army  recalled  the  Church  to 
one  of  its  lost  ideals,  but  who  sees  that  it  is  the  temperament 
of  the  Army.  ap|M<aling  to  every  race  under  the  sun.  which  makes 
it  triumph?  These  |>eople  hold  ideas  about  the  nature  of  man 
and  his  destiny  in  the  world  of  spirit  which  might  trouble  many 
a  Modernist,  many  a  philosopher;  but  those  ideas — what  are 
they  but  efforts  of  the  brain  to  freeze  into  words  feelings  which 
have  neither  language  nor  laws?  Tho  temperament  is  the  forco. 
And  this  temperament  is  a  longing  of  the  soul  for  happiness,  a 
disposition  of  the  spirit  toward  joy,  and  a  power  to  make  every 
sacrifice  possible  to  man  or  woman  in  order  to  attain  uttermost 
delight. 

“Why  do  their  bands  play  such  cheerful  music,  why  do  they 
laugh  whon  they  greet,  why  do  they  dance  and  clap  their  hands, 
why  is  there  something  in  their  eyes  w’hieh  you  miss  in  so  many 
other  Christians?  IWause  their  disposition  toward  happiness 
has  found  its  goal.  They  have  given  up  their  souls  and  bodies 
to  the  poor,  the  sorrowful,  and  the  lost.  They  have  made 
themselves  of  no  account.  They  have  broken  every  tie  which 
bound  them  to  vanity  and  ambition.  They  are  the  gipsies, 
the  vagabonds,  the  Bohemians  of  religion.  And  every  problem 
which  distresses  the  world  and  glooms  tho  minds  of  the  world's 
prisoners  they  look  at  from  the  vantage  of  the  stars,  and  cry, 
•All’s  well.’ 

“William  Booth  lives  in  the  heart  of  humanity,  because  his 
appeal  was  universal.  He  pulled  a  trigger  in  the  mechanism  of 
the  human  race,  and  released  something  which  society,  with  its 
thousand  conventions,  has  struggled  since  the  beginning  of 
social  existence  to  extirpate  and  destroy. 

“There  in  the  Albert  Hall  last  night  you  could  sec*  the  work 
of  that  old  dead  prophet  in  tho  faces  of  thousands  of  people 
separated  by  tradition,  language,  and  political  animosities,  but 
united  as  one  body  in  this  Army  of  Happiness — you  could  ace 
it  in  their  eyes,  you  could  hear  it  in  their  voices,  and  whether 
you  understood  it  or  not.  whether  you  could  make  your  sur¬ 
render  to  it  or  not.  there,  at  any  rate,  was  the  multitudinous 
fact  —  the  fart  that  the  soul  desperately  in  earnest  about 
happiness  finds  happiness  in  the  denial  of  itself  and  in  a  life  of 
poverty,  devotion,  and  ministration.  Ml  the  world  flowed  into 
the  Albert  Hall  last  night,  and  its  group  consciousness  was  the 
heart  of  William  Booth . 

“I  said  to  myself,  watching  them  assemble,  watching  this 
world  in  miniature,  and  thinking  of  their  happiness  and  their 
poverty — ‘All  these  atoms  of  consciousness  are  drawn  together 
into  this  one  pliu*e  by  the  force  of  a  deal  man,  born  less  than 
ninety  years  ago  in  Nottingham — one  for  whom  no  form  could 
express  his  sense  of  Divine  Reality,  who  passionately  believed 
in  the  eternal  significance  of  new-birth,  who  agonized  over  sin 
and  suffering  and  poverty,  and  who  went  out  into  the  wilderness 
and  endured  persecution  and  penury  for  the  sake  of  his  tor¬ 
turing  Truth.’ " 
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THE  CARNEGIE  ATTITUDE  TO  THE 
RELIGIOUS  COLLEGE 

THE  CARNEGIE  FOUNDATION  fop  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching  has  been  furnished  the  opportunity  of  re¬ 
tailing  the  rather  frequent  charges  made  against  it  of 
weakening  thp  hold  of  denominations  upon  the  institutions 
founded  by  them.  This  charge  was  repeated  along  with  several 
other  indictments  by  Mr.  Thomas  W. 

Churchill,  president  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  City  of  New  York,  at  the 
commencement  exercises  of  Manhattan 
College.  “Mr.  Carnegie’s  efforts  are  crush¬ 
ing  individuality  out  of  American  colleges 
and  lessening  their  contributions  to  public 
service,”  Mr.  Churchill  declares.  More¬ 
over.  “tho  Foundation  lias  deliberately  and 
conspicuously  made  a  mark  of  the  religious 
colleges — particularly  of  the  small  institu¬ 
tions  which  in  their  own  field  carried  on  a 
great  Samaritan  work  with  limited  equip¬ 
ment  but  a  splendid  spirit,  and  one  after 
another  many  religious  colleges  have  been 
seduced  by  great  wealth  to  give  up  the  inde¬ 
pendence  that  should  bo  found  in  a  college 
if  nowhero  else,  and  to  forsake  the  faith  of 
their  founders.”  It  makes  him  “boil  with 
shame,”  he  avers,  “to  think  that  in  this 
generation  and  in  this  Republic  any  body 
of  men  would  so  brazenly  employ  the  tre¬ 
mendous  power  of  great  wealth  as  to  per 
mit  it  to  buy  the  abandonment  of  religion.” 

Mr.  Churchill,  according  to  the  report  of 
his  speech  in  The  Evening  Post  (New  York), 
adds: 

“It  is  no  surprize  that  these  men  hold 
up  abstract  ideals  of  culture  rather  than 
practical  ideas  of  public  service.  By  reason 
of  the  imperfection  of  our  labor  laws,  a  lucky 
ironmaster  skims  from  the  work  of  thousands  of  artizans  the 
cream  of  their  wages  until  he  amasses  through  them  a  fortune 
that  makes  that  of  Crcwus  look  like  a  little  pile.  And  to  these 
men  who  work  before  the  furnaces  this  heap  of  wealth  stands 
in  the  way,  blocking  the  entrance  of  their  own  sons  int-o  insti¬ 
tutions  which  the  public  had  expected  to  throw  the  light  of 
education  into  wider  and  wider  strata  of  society.  For  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  by  its  requirements  excludes  from  the 
colleges  which  it  aids  with  money  such  youths  as  do  not  meet 
the  requirements  which  the  Foundation  sees  fit  to  establish." 

Mr.  Clyde  Furst,  the  secretary  of  the  Foundation,  was  ap¬ 
proached  by  the  newspapers  for  a  statement  respecting  Mr. 
Churchill's  charges;  and  as  most  emphasis  was  placed  by  the 
latter  on  the  charge  that  the  Foundation  deliberately  made  a 
mark  of  the  religious  colloge  and  set  about  seducing  it  from  its 
faith,  Mr.  Furst  addrest  himself  to  a  definition  of  Mr.  Carnegie's 
attitude  in  that  particular: 

"The  only  reason  for  the  provision  in  the  act  of  incorporation 
of  the  Foundation,  to  the  effect  that  retiring  pensions  shall  he 
paid  only  to  teachers  in  institutions  not  under  the  control  of  a 
sect,  nor  imposing  any  theological  test  as  a  condition  of  connec¬ 
tion  therewith,  is  administrative  expediency.  If  a  college  were 
owned  or  controlled  by  another  organization,  it  would  lie  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  deal  with  that  eollego  alone.  A 
foundation  like  this  can  not,  for  instance,  deal  with  a  national 
organization  like  the  Catholic  Church. 

"That  tho  Carnegie  Foundation  has  ever  objected  to  such 
denominational  colleges  as  such  is  not  true.  It  has  at  present 
most  cordial  relations  with  denominational  institutions  such  as 
the  University  of  Chicago,  which  is  Baptist,  and  the  Catholic 
University  nf  America  in  Washington.  And  w-e  gladly  cooperate 
with  all  good  educational  efforts,  whether  denominational  or  not. 
For  example,  we  have  recently  given  aid  to  a  large  denomina¬ 


tional  organization  which  desired  to  spend  three  and  one-half 
million  dollars  on  edueation.  It  came  to  the  Foundation  for 
advice  in  guiding  and  developing  the  institutions  under  the 
care  of  that  church.  It  asked  and  obtained  our  most  earnest 
cooperation. 

“There  have  been  no  gifts  to  denominational  institutions 
which  approach  those  of  Mr.  Carnegie's.  He  has  given  over 
twenty  million  dollars  to  such  institutions  in  this  country,  in¬ 
cluding  college  buildings  and  libraries.  His  Church  Peace  Foun¬ 
dation  of  $2,000,000  included  all  denominations,  the  Roman 

Catholics  being  represented  by  Cardinal  Gib¬ 
bons  as  a  director.  In  addition,  Mr.  Carnegie 
has  frequently  given  organs  to  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  churches. 

“As  for  the  charge  that  the  Foundation 
has  striven  for  abstract  scholarship,  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  that  is  show'll  in  the  vigorous 
criticism  which  we  have  sustained  for  be¬ 
littling  tho  need  of  such  scholarship  in  the 
State  of  Vermont,  as  compared  with  the  need 
for  vocational  training.  Our  latest  bulletin 
is  a  study  of  educational  problems  in  Ver¬ 
mont  prepared  at  tho  request  of  the  State 
Educational  Commission  appointed  by  the 
legislature.  We  recognized  the  rural-com¬ 
munity  problem,  and  our  report  recom¬ 
mended  the  recognition  by  the  State  of 
the  reorganization  of  elementary  and  secon¬ 
dary  education,  including  vocational  training 
as  its  immediate  and  supreme  duty." 

There  is  a  further  elucidation  of  Mr.  Car¬ 
negie's  pension  system: 

“The Foundation  has  noway  of  enforcing 
its  will  except  by  disseminating  information, 
nor  has  it  any  desire  to  have  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  conform  themselves  to  a  common 
pattern.  Our  constant  effort  is  to  impress 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  adapting  them¬ 
selves  to  the  work  that  they  have  to  do. 

“  As  for  the  pensions  to  retired  professors, 
our  aim  is  to  be  simply  an  object-lesson  in 
the  pension  system.  Any  college  that  wants 
to  can  start  its  own  pension  system  at  a  cost 
of  something  liko  a  building  or  two,  and 
we  will  gladly  help  them  make  the  plans. 
Wo  have  taken  much  troublo  to  help  uni¬ 
versities  to  found  their  own  pension  systems.  Brown  University 
being  a  recent  illustration.  The  new  pension  system  of  the 
Protestant  E  pisco  jjal  Church  was  planned  in  our  office,  and 
tho  Church  Pension  Fund  has  taken  over  one  of  our  men  to  run  it. 

“Criticism  like  Mr.  Churchill's  is  very  far  from  being  repre¬ 
sentative.  All  of  the  national  bodies  representative  in  educa¬ 
tion  are  feeling  tho  usefulness  of  the  Foundation.  The  study  of 
medical  education  was  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  Ainer 
iean  Medical  Association.  A  similar  comprehensive  study  of 
legal  education  has  been  liegun  at  the  request  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.  And  a  similar  study  of  engineering  education 
has  l>een  l>egun  at  the  request  of  the  joint  committee  represent¬ 
ing  the  national  engineering  societies.  From  many  other  sources 
urgent  requests  are  coming  in  for  advice  and  assistance  even 
from  those  small  denominational  institutions  which  are  not 
admitted  to  our  list  of  those  participating  in  tho  benefits  of  our 
retiring  allowance  system.” 

The  New  York  Times  comments: 

“Mr.  Carnegie  has  repeatedly  explained  that  ho  withholds 
his  largess  from  denominational  colleges,  not  from  any  antago¬ 
nism  to  them,  but  because  each  of  these  institutions  has  hehind 
it  a  large  body  of  friends  who  ought  also  to  be  its  supporters, 
and  he  prefers  to  extend  his  aid  to  those  that  are  not  the  objects 
of  a  special  interest.  That  the  effect  of  this  discrimination  has 
l>een  to  cause  the  removal  of  several  colleges  and  universities 
from  the  sectarian  to  the  non-sectarian  category  may  or  may  not 
be  a  reason  for  criticizing  the  officials  who  made  tho  change, 
but  it  hardly  warrants  attack  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation  as  a 
foe  of  religion.  The  liberties  of  those  who  believe  in  denomi¬ 
national  education  have  not  heen  infringed  in  the  slightest  degree, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  they  have  any  grievance  against  Mr. 
Carnegie  unless  it  lie  in  a  fear  on  their  part  that  they  may  not 
be  able  long  to  resist  the  temptation  to  revise  their  belief,  which 
is  a  purely  incidental  effect  of  his  selective  generosity.  This 
they  are  unlikely  to  admit." 


THOMAS  W.  CHURCHILL. 


Who  accuses  the  Carnegie  Founda¬ 
tion  of  using  Its  wraith  to  “buy  tho 
abandonment  of  religion.” 
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“  MOVIES”  IN  CHURCH  AND  OUT 

NE  of  the  moat  insidious  suggestors  of  evil  in  this  country 
is  the  moving  picture  —such  is  the  statement  made  by 
the  head  of  the  Pinkerton  Detective  Agency  to  the 
convention  of  police  chiefs  recently  in  Grand  Itapids,  Michigan. 
He  told  them  that  ‘‘hardly  a  day  passes  that  he  does  not  read  of 
the  practical  effect  of  filling  the  boy's  mind  with  crime";  ami 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  pictures  of  sufo-blowcrs.  robbers,  anil 
hold-ups  should  Ik*  forbidden  by  law.  He  confessed  that  he  had 
received  overtures  from  moving-picture  concerns  tlrnt  he  had 
refused  to  accede  to,  "to  take  part  in  running  down  a  gang  of 
hank  film  robbers,  and  to  superintend  the  staging  of  the  life  of 
Adam  Worth,  the  famous  international  crook  who  stole  tho 
Gainsborough  painting.”  The  Now  York  Sun  reports  him  to 
this  effect: 

"Within  the  province  of  the  moving  pictures  lies  a  dangerous 
power  for  evil  that  can  not  he  too  seriously  considered.  A 
written  story  of  crime  and  human  frailty  may  pass  from  memory, 
but  a  pictured  delineation  is  apt  to  remain.  Take  a  serial 
picture  of  sordid  crime,  like  those  that  illustrate  the  shocking 
features  of  white  slavery,  drug  depravity,  and  gunmen  gangs. 
What  good  purpose  can  any  normal  person  expect  them  to 
serve?  To  the  rough  und  weak  and  ignorant  it  is  like  throwing 
more  fuel  upon  a  fin*  already  hard  to  control. 

“There  are  those  afield  to-day  in  this  inviting  business  who 
ought  to  be  brought  to  book  bluntly  for  their  sins  on  this  score. 

“The  motion-picture  is  now.  and  will  become  more  so.  one  of 
the  greatest  educational  factors  in  modern  life.  The  forbidding 
scones  of  the  underworld  are  the  snakes  in  the  grass  that  should 
be  scotched  and  crusht  for  the  general  good  of  a  most  worthy 
business  as  well  as  the  protection  of  the  world  at  large.” 

As  a  contrast  to  those  evil  uses  of  the  “movies”  comes  a 
proposition  from  Mr.  Cleveland  Moffett  to  use  films  of  a  pre¬ 
sumably  more  elevating  sort  for  the  entertainment  of  the  poor 
children  swarming  on  the  streets  of  New  York  who  have  nothing 
to  occupy  themselves  on  the  hot  summer  evenings.  He  writes 
iu  a  letter  to  tho  New  York  Time*: 

“Tho  Church  Entertainment  Society,  recently  organized  in  a 
small  way,  under  the  patronage  of  Mrs.  John  H.  Flagler,  Mrs. 
Nelson  H.  Henry,  Mrs.  R.  U.  Johnson,  Mrs.  J.  Heron  Grosman, 
Mrs.  Simon  Baruch,  Mrs.  Charles  Merritt  Field.  Miss  Juliet 
Thompson,  Miss  Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  Dr.  Percy  S.  Grant,  Dr. 
Howard  Duftield,  Mr.  Edward  R.  Johnstone,  Mr.  Paul  Poin¬ 
dexter,  and  Mrs.  Mai  S.  Thomas,  suggests  that  moving-picture 
entertainments,  instructive  and  entertaining,  be  arranged  for 
poor  children  in  some  of  our  churches  that  would  otherwise  be 
silent  and  empty.  These  moving  pictures  will  he  accompanied 
by  appropriate  organ  music,  which  will  In*  a  joy  and  un  inspira¬ 
tion  in  these  pitiful  lives.  Scores  of  churches  in  New  York  City 
might  be  put  to  this  use  in  tho  interest  of  future  citizens. 

“No  one  can  deny  that  under  its  towers  and  steeples  New 
York  City  has  gathering-places  enough  to  accommodate  1,000,000 
poor  people,  gat  boring-places  admirably  suited  to  pressing  needs 
of  the  masses,  gathering-places,  as  things  arc,  that  stand  more 
than  half  tho  time  empty  and  silent.  It  should  In*  noted  that 
these  churches  from  which  the  people  are  thus  excluded  belong 
absolutely  to  the  people,  were  built  and  paid  for  by  the  people, 
arc  maintained  by  popular  contributions,  anil  an*  exempt  from 
taxation  by  the  people's  favor.  Why,  then,  should  these 
buildings  with  their  fine  organs  not  In*  used  in  the  interest  of  the 
people  at  such  times  as  they  would  otherwise  Ik*  unused?” 

In  line  with  the  suggestion  contained  in  an  article  by  Mr. 
George  Cn*el,  recently  <|uotcd  by  us,  the  Church  Entertainment 
Society,  nou-denomi national,  “asks  the  assistance  of  those 
who  believe  that  a  church  is  not  less  sacred,  but  rather  more 
sacred,  if  its  efficiency  among  poor  people,  especially  poor 
children,  is  increased.”  For  example: 

“On  April  30,  1914,  a  moving-picture  entertainment  was 
given  at  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Tenth 
Street,  where  beautiful  and  instructive  and  amusing  films, 
furnished  through  the  kind  ness  of  the  Vitugruph  Company,  were 
shown  with  the  accompaniment  of  organ  and  voiiif.  to  al>out 
1,000  poor  people.  On  Thursday  evening  of  this  we-  June  US, 


at  eight  o'clock,  a  similar  entertainment  will  be  given  at  the  Old 
First  Presbyterian  Church.  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twelfth  Street,  to 
which  some  2,000  of  the  dwellers  in  the  poor  districts  near 
Washington  Square  have  lieen  invited.  They  may  be  asked 

to  pay  one  cent  each . 

“What  is  chiefly  misled  is  the  cooperation  of  men  and  women 
who  realize  that  u  large  part  of  the  misery,  the  vice,  and  the 
crime  in  this  city  arid  in  all  cities,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  poor 
children  are  left  to  kick  about  the  streets  and  grow  up  under 
street  conditions.” 


THE  CHURCH'S  LOSS  OF  SOCIAL 
LEADERS 

N  ITS  ZEAL  to  save  the  world  the  Church  is  in  danger 
of  forgetting  to  “save  its  own  saviors.”  It  is  “leaking 
at  tin*  top,”  dn-lares  The  liildicul  World  (Chicago).  By 
that  expression  is  meant  that  the  Church  is  “losing  young 
and  vicarious  idealists  who  are  ready  to  sacrifice  for  the  cause 
of  Jesus,  but  who  believe  that  his  cause  can  l>c*ttcr  Ire  served 
in  some  other  institution  than  the  Church.”  They  are  tho 
social  workers,  playground  dirii-tors,  municipal  reformers,  and 
practically  all  other  leaders  in  the  struggle  for  larger  social  good. 
“Their  impulse*  are  Christian,  but  theologically  they  aro 
agnostics.”  If  asked  why  they  are  not  identified  with  sduio 
church,  their  answers  arc  frank.  “  They  believe  they  can  do  moro 
good  in  organizations  which  have  more  definitely  practical 
purposes  and  demand  no  profession  of  religious  belief.”  The 
HiUical  World  views  this  answer  not  as  a  protest  against  ortho¬ 
doxy,  liecause  it  observes  that  “such  men  and  women  are 
found  no  more  universally  in  ‘ liberal’ churches  thau  in  orthodox. 
Their  self-imposed  ostracism  is  born  of  something  deeper  than 
the  unwillingness  to  subscribe  to  creeds.”  The  question  is 
then  put,  ”  Why  is  the  Church  losing  these  men  and  women?” 

“Partly  Ini-ause  they  have  been  told  by  preachers  that  they 
can  not  accept  science  and  be  Christians. 

“Partly  because  the  churches  with  which  some  of  them  are 
acquainted  have  been  controlled  by  men  without  knowledge  or 
sympathy  with  education,  who  prefer  preachers  who  are  theo¬ 
logically  as  narrow-minded  as  themselves. 

“Partly  because  they  have  never  been  taught  to  think  their 
religion  in  terms  of  their  best  thinking.  Therefore  they  believe 
themselves  to  be  more  out  of  touch  with  the  Church  than  they 
really  are.  They  despair  of  its  future  l*ecause  they  do  not 
understand  its  present. 

“Partly,  one  might  almost  say  largely,  because  they  are  them¬ 
selves  spiritually  indifferent.  In  many  cases  they  are  altruistic 
materialists.  Religion  they  hold  to  be  a  survival  of  primitive 
days  and  to  l*e  subordinate  to  ethics.  They  hold  that  it  is 
useless  to  preach  the  gosjiel  to  men  with  empty  stomachs,  aud 
therefore  prefer  to  help  people  get  good  housing  and  good  jobs 
rather  than  a  sustaining  faith  in  God  and  immortality. 

“But  whatever  may  be  the  reasons  for  the  loss  of  these  effi¬ 
cient  workers,  the  churches  should  at  least  be  as  much  interested 
in  them  as  in  the  leaders  across  the  seas.  It  has  a  mission  at 
home  to  those  that  are  neither  dependent,  defective,  nor  de¬ 
linquent.  Why  should  the  Church  lie  indifferent  to  men  and 
women  simply  because  they  arc  strong  and  influential?  A 
religion  or  any  phase  of  a  religion  which  can  not  satisfy  the 
intellectual  life  of  its  time  is  as  surely  doomed  as  a  religion 
which  can  nut  master  tho  conscience  of  its  time.  One  does  not 
need  to  know  much  history  to  see  this.” 

The  question  is  next  put,  “What  shall  the  Church  dd  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  these  modem  men  and  women?”  , 

“For  one  thing,  its  teachers  and  preachers  must  live  in  to¬ 
day’s  thinking.  Homiletical  cleverness,  oratorical  persuasive¬ 
ness,  ecclesiastical  authority  will  not  avail  with  men  and  women 
whose  eves  have  once  been  used  in  a  methodical  search  for 
truth.  Such  honesty  may  bring  its  possessor  bitter  experiences, 
misrepresentation,  loss  of  position,  but  the  honesty  quite  as 
truly  as  the  blood  of  martyrs  has  been  the  seed  of  the  living 
C’hureh. 

“Either  Christianity  will  compel  the  assent  of  honest  men  of 
modern  training,  or  it  is  doomed  to  liecoinc  in  America  what  it 
is  in  Europe:  the  patron  and  protegf*  of  ignorance.” 
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GEORGE  CATLIN 'S  MASTERPIECE 

Ctllln,(^orff.  North-Avnrrflran  Indian*.  Bemi 
L#tt*r*  *n<i  Now*  of  Th*ir  Manners,  Cufliom*,  and 
Condition*.  Written  during  Eight  Y*«ra'  Travel 
arrvonc  the  Wildest  Tribe*  of  Indians  in  North  America. 
IH32-1839.  Two  volume*.  With  three  hundred  and 
t  wenly  illustration*  carrf  ully  engraved  from  the  author'* 
original  paintings.  Large  8vo,  pp.  ix-5&&.  Philadel¬ 
phia:  l-eary,  Stuart  A  Company.  $7.50. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  a  work  which  was 
published  in  1846.  and,  altho  perhaps  for¬ 
gotten  by  the  present  generation,  was  fa¬ 
mous  in  its  day  and  received  high  praise  from 
the  American  and  English  reviews  of  the 
period.  It  was  then  described  as  tho  most 
valuable  record  of  Indian  life  in  existence, 
and  excerpts  from  its  page's  w-ere  printed 
widely  in  the  daily  newspapers,  because 
of  the  current  interest  which  then  attached 
to  the  Indians.  When  Catlin  published 
bis  book,  painted  savages  were  still 
roaming  the  Western  plains,  and  the  smoke 
of  the  wigwam  ascended  from  places  now 
occupied  by  thriving  cities.  Sky-scrapers 
may  now  be  seen  where  the  red  man 
pitched  his  tent.  The  extermination  of 
Indian  life  has  been  so  ruthless  and 
thorough  that  his  very  history  is  in  danger 
of  falling  into  oblivion.  Tho  author  of 
the  present  work  saw  this  clearly  and 
dclitxiratcly  devoted  himself  to  the  task 
of  saving  from  oblivion  the  Indian  story 
and  tradition. 

George  Catlin  was  bom  in  1796,  in  the 
Wyoming  Valley,  the  secno  of  the  famous 
Indian  massacre.  His  early  life  was  eare- 
frve  and  was  passed  in  comparative 
leisure,  "a  book  in  one  hand  and  a  rifle  in 
the  other,*'  as  he  describes  it.  Ho  studied 
law  for  two  years  and  passed  the  bar, 
but  suddenly  abandoned  his  profession, 
and  l>egan  the  study  of  art  on  his  own 
account  without  teacher  or  advisor.  Ut¬ 
terly  ignoring  all  the  ordinary  canons  and 
schools  of  art.  he  invented  a  unique  system 
of  line  and  color  representation  which  was 
admirably  adapted  to  his  purpose-  His 
legal  studies,  far  from  being  useless,  had 
enabled  him  to  acquire  a  good  clear  style 
of  expression.  Thus  equipped  in  1836. 
he  set  out  upon  the  savage  Odyssey  which 
was  to  last  eight  years  and  have  important 
results  for  American  history. 

It  was  an  arduous  and  perilous  under¬ 
taking  in  those  days  to  trust  oneself 
among  savage  tribes  in  a  trackless  wilder¬ 
ness;  yet  our  author  seems  to  have  ac¬ 
complished  his  purpose  without  serious 
misadventure.  Ho  visited  forty-eight  dif¬ 
ferent  tribes,  speaking  different  languages 
and  containing  about  400,000  souls,  and 
brought  home  about  livo  hundred  studies 
in  oil,  consisting  of  views  of  villages, 
wigwams,  games  and  religious  ceremonies, 
dances  and  other  amusements.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  reproduced  in  tho 
volume  befort?  us.  The  original  collection 
in  its  entirety  forms  ‘Ratlin’s  North- 
Arropeun  Indian  Gallery”  in  the  National 
Museum. 

As  a  result  of  his  investigations  tho 
author  makes  the  statement  that  the 
Indians  of  North  America  at  first  reached 
the  amazing  total  of  sixteen  millions. 
He  avers  that  six  millions  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  smallpox,  and  the  remainder 
to  the  sword,  bayonet,  and  whisky;  "all 
of  which  means  of  their  death  aud  destruc¬ 
tion  have  been  visited  upon  them  by 


acquisitive  white  men  whose  forefathers 
were  welcomed  by  the  Indian  and  fed  with 
green  com  and  pemmiean.” 

Of  the  utmost  interest  os  folk-lore,  and 
the  equal  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe”  in  pio- 
turesqueness  and  wealth  of  graphic  detail, 
ant  the  author's  pages  depicting  the  in¬ 
timate  life  and  habits  of  tho  Mandan 
tribe  of  the  Upper  Missouri.  This  trils* 
he  found  typical  of  what  was  b«-st  in  the 
Indian  character.  Many  of  our  prtx-on- 
ceived  notions  of  the  red  men  must  he 
altered — that  of  their  taciturnity,  for 
example.  Mr.  Catlin  found  the  Indian, 
at  least  among  tho  tribes  of  tho  Upper 
Missouri,  "a  far  more  talkative  and  con¬ 
versational  race”  than  the  white  men. 
He  describes  their  wigwams  as  abodes 
echoing  at  times  with  fun  and  laughter,  the 
pipe  being  passed  around  to  accompanying 
jokes  and  anecdotes.  Their  home  life, 
the  peaceful  side  of  their  existence,  their 
marriage  customs,  their  w_ooings,  their 
story-tellings,  their  natural  eloquence,  are 
d«*scribed  as  never  In-fore  with  pen  and 
pencil.  Like  Konimore  Cooper,  of  tho 
renowned  I>>alherstoeking  Tales,  the 
author  found  honor  and  heroism  among 
the  men,  and  beauty  atul  modesty  among 
the  women.  On  the  other  hand,  in  con¬ 
trast  with  all  this,  the  savage  and  blood¬ 
thirsty  phase  of  Indian  character  emerges 
more  lurid  than  over  in  these  pages.  The 
scenes  of  Indian  cruelty  which  the  author 
witnessed  were  incredibly  horrible.  He 
actually  painted  a  scene  of  torture  while  it 
was  being  enacted,  thus  literally  duplicat¬ 
ing  the  story  of  that  artist  whose  model 
was  put  to  the  torture  to  furnish  a  realistic 
picture  of  human  agony. 

OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 

Bailey,  L.  H.  !  Ml  tori.  Thr  Standard  Cyclope¬ 
dia  of  Horticulture.  Vol.  I.  A-B.  Pp.  602. 
N#w  York:  Tb®  Macmillan  Company.  $6. 

This  is  tho  first  of  a  six- volume  cyclo¬ 
pedia  foundtd  on  the  Cyeloptdia  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Horticulture,  edited  by  Mr.  Bailey 
fourteen  years  ago.  Tho  advances  of  the 
soienco  of  horticulture  have  been  so  great 
in  that  time  that  tho  scopo  of  tho  new- 
work  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  anti  under 
tho  supervision  of  Mr.  Bailey,  long  director 
of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  and  one  of  the  recognized 
authorities  on  the  subject,  a  work  has  been 
produced  that  far  excels  anything  of  the 
kind  hitherto  published.  In  the  preface, 
Mr.  Bailey  tells  us  that  the  me! hod  of 
the  Cyclopedia  "turns  about  two  purposes 
— tho  identification  of  species  and  the 
cultivation  of  plants.”  The  nomenclature 
is  that  of  the  "Vienna  Code,”  adopt  «*1  by 
tho  Botanical  Congresses  at  Vienna  (190.5) 
and  Brussels  (1910).  With  tho  standard 
hero  set  and  maintained  throughout,  tho 
book  will  Ik?  one  that  should  be  in  every 
public  and  reference  library,  and  on  the 
bookshelves  of  all  who  make  horticulture 
their  business  in  life. 

Htrlf,  Bret.  Stories  and  form*,  Compllrd  by 
Charles  Meeker  Koilay.  Pp.  421*.  Boot  on  and 
Now  York:  Houghton  Milflin  Com  puny.  $6. 

America  has  no  writing  son  to  whom  sho 
yields  more  sincere  admiration  than  to 
Bret  Harte.  Mr.  Kozlay  has.-'for  years, 
been  studying  the  files  of  Calif«*riiia  news¬ 


papers,  and  here  presents  a  vast  amount 
of  hitherto  uncollected  writings  by  Harte, 
immature  and  unrevised,  but  revealing  tho 
same  genius  which  was  shown  later  in 
more  finished  form.  Most  of  the  stories 
and  poems  were  contributions  to  The 
(i olden  Era  and  The  Caltfornian  during 
the  years  1860-65.  They  are  ulive  with 
that  rare  sense  of  humor  so  p«H-uliar  to 
Bret  Harte,  that  appreciation  of  motive 
underlying  the  lives  of  the  pioneers  of  tho 
West,  as  well  as  a  keen  sympathy  with  all 
that  is  genuine  and  true  in  character. 
Many  specimens  would  doubtless  have 
been  lost  had  they  not  here  been  collected 
for  preservation.  They  show  steady  and 
gradual  development.  The  author  then 
signed  himself  "Bret,*'  "II.,”  "F.  B.  H.," 
or  used  some  of  his  many  nonm-dc-plume. 
The  book  is  attractively  l>outid,  beautifully 
illustrated,  and  is  a  great  addition  to  our 
Bret  Harte  bibliography. 

Taylor,  James  Monroe.  Before  Vassar  Opened. 

Pp.  287.  BciMfon  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mull  in 
Company.  $1.30. 

There  is  no  longer  anything  rew  or 
startling  al*oul  "Higher  Kdueution  for 
Women."  It  is  not  many  years,  however, 
since  few  institutions  of  learning  existinl 
which  w'elcomcd  girl  students.  In  this 
book.  President  Taylor,  of  Vassar,  gives  a 
comprehensive  and  concise  history  of  the 
educational  movement  in  its  relation  to 
women,  and  tho  gradual  steps  by  which 
larger  opportunities  came  to  Ite  a  part  of 
a  woman’s  privilege.  He  cites  all  the 
seminaries  and  st/oalled  "colleges”  that 
existed  both  in  the  South  and  North  before 
the  war,  and  gives  high  praise  to  such 
women  as  Emma  Willard,  who  founded  the 
Troy  Seminary  in  1821;  Mary  Lvon,  Holy¬ 
oke  in  1837;  Catharine  Beecher,  Hartford 
in  1822,  and  describe*  the  op|>ort  uni  ties 
offered  by  Oberlin  and  other  institu¬ 
tions.  Tho  greater  part  of  the  book, 
however,  is  devoted  to  the  founding  and 
the  founder  of  Vassar.  Matthew  Vassar 
was  a  wealthy  brewer  of  Poughkcejwio 
who  desired  to  utilize  his  wealth  in  es¬ 
tablishing  some  institution  in  the  service 
of  education,  hut  Milo  P.  Jewett  deserves 
tho  credit  of  originating  in  Mr.  Vussar'a 
mind  the  impulse  and  conviction  which 
resulted  in  Vassar  College.  ‘‘He  not  only 
nurtured  tho  seed,  he  planted  it."  The 
many  vicissitudes  encountered  and  sur¬ 
mounted  in  tho  development  of  the  scheme 
involve  tho  counsels  of  literary  celebrities, 
some  jealousy,  misunderstandings,  and 
mistakes,  but  the  trend  was  forward,  and 
Vassar  was  opened  by  John  Raymond 
in  1865.  Tho  book  is  a  very  interesting 
addition  to  the  history  of  education, 

Martin,  Fredrrick  Timnsrnd.  Thing*  I  Re¬ 
member.  8vo.  pp.  2t*“.  New  York:  John  Irfin. 
Company.  $3  n«?t. 

The  late  Mr.  Martin  produced  in  this 
book  an  interesting  volume  about  things 
ami  people  well  worth  remembering.  It 
is  a  book  of  gossip  which  no  one  but  a 
person  of  wido  social  experience  and  ex¬ 
cellent  taste  could  have  produced.  Wo 
ha vo  lingered  with  pleasure  over  every 
page  of  it.  It  is  stamped  with  tho  hall¬ 
mark  of  American  cosmopolitanism.  It 
stands  in  the  class  of  books  that  come  from 
"  t  he  mo b  of  gen  1  leni on  w  h o  w ri  t  e  w i  t  h  o; e- 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


What  a  Complete 
Dentifrice  is 


IF  art  alone  made  poetry  great,  then  no 
praise  would  he  too  high  for  Miss  Grace 
Fallow  Norton’s  M  Sister  of  the  Wind  M 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Co.).  For  her  verses 
are  exquisitely  made—  not  a  word  or  a 
syllable  is  out  of  place.  But  the  poet 
must  be  something  more  than  the  artist; 
he  must  have  strong  passion  and  deep 
sympathy.  The  note  of  sincere  human 
feeling  would  improve  even  so  lovely  a 


Your  dentist  will  tell  you  what  a 
dentifrice  should  he  —  and  you 
will  find  that  Colgate's  Kihlxm 
Dental  Cream  fulfills  requirements. 

This  safe  dentifrice  dors  six 
things — and  does  them  well. 

1.  It  has  a  slight— hut  not 
over-emphasised — 
antiseptic  action  which 
so  fur  as  is  necessary 
or  advisable  in  a  den¬ 
tifrice,  checks  the 
growth  of  decay  genus. 

2.  Its  slight  alkaline  re¬ 
action  corrects  acidity 
of  the  saliva  and  helps 
it  to  maintain  the 
proper  balance  of  al¬ 
kalinity  in  the  whole 
oral  cavity. 

&  Ribbon  Dental  Cream 
has  a  delicious  flavor 
that  makes  the  care  of 
the  teeth  a  pleasure— 

.  and  therefore  a  regu- 

Drltcwus  lur  habit.  Though 

wholly  lacking  the 
"druggy **  taste  of 
many  dentifrices,  it 
contains  no  honey, 
saccharine,  glucose  or 
sugar. 

4.  Its  deansing  action  is 
not  chemical — it  con¬ 
tains  noneoft  he  ingre¬ 
dient*  of  some  denti¬ 
frices  which  bUarh 
rather  than  clean.  Nor 
does  it  contain  medi¬ 
cines,  which  are  best 
left  for  the  dentist  to 
prescribe  if  needed. 

5.  It  polishes  the  teeth 
to  natural  whiteness. 
The  precipitated  chalk 
used  for  its  base  is 
made  by  Colgate  & 
Co.,  for  their  sole  use. 
It  contains  none  of 
the  harsh,  angularpnr- 
ticlcs  often  found  in 
even  the  best  of 
ordinary  precipitated 
chalk. 

H.  It  imparts  to  the 
breath  a  refined  fra¬ 
grance  and  to  the 
mouth  a  sensation  of 
*holcM>mecleanline$s 
— gratifying  and  re¬ 
freshing. 


Chick* 

decay 


Malerude 

Bt  Grace  Fallow  Norton 

My  love  hath  ha dr  me  bring  a  wave 
To  cover  her  bright  body  bare. 

All  purfled.  fringed,  and  Tyrian-tinged 
Fine  as  she  In  and  fair; 

This  is  the  cloak  that  she  would  have 
Beneath  the  torrent  of  her  hair. 


Maintains 
a  proper 
condition 


I  brought  my  love  a  l»eryl-stone. 

A  Jacinth  and  a  chrysolite. 

Clot  from  a  sage  of  hoary  ago 
Who  curst  all  beauty's  might 
(Nothing  he  had  to  rail  his  own: 
I.  too.  weep  often  in  the  night) 


I  brought  my  love  a  heart-swe^t  song 
That  pawed  me  In  the  Wishing  Wood 
For  when  a  bird  flew  went  I  heard 
The  tong  fly  cast  and  stood 
Upon  the  eastern  borders  long. 

To  snare  the  song  for  Malerude. 


WUS 


She  laughed,  the  Scornful  I  So  I  go 

With  net  and  spear,  with  snare  and  lure, 
To  tiring  the  wave  she  longs  to  have; 

I’U  spear  It  sm*ift  and  sure 
When  foam  about  the  rim  doth  show. 

Pure  as  her  Ups  are  vain  and  pure. 


Ant  rwrr- 
mcdicated 


ana  ieei  your 
thirst  slip  a- 
way.  You’ll 
finish  refresh¬ 
ed,  cooled,  sat¬ 
isfied. 


I'U  take  it  when  an  opal  flush 
FUls  all  the  hollow,  and  tin?  frail 
Green  roods  that  bend  above  It  blend 
With  cloud  and  crescent  pale; 

I'U  lift  It  In  a  holy  hush — 

Thinking  on  that  which  it  shall  veil 


The  little  moon  for  broidery. 

For  clasp  two  stars  of  faintest  gold 
O  for  her  hair  to  weave  my  snare, 

O  golden  fold  on  fold! 

O  for  a  wave  to  cover  me — 

She  is  so  mud  and  so  cold. 


Few  contemporary  poets  have  surer  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  sonnet  than  Mr.  Thomas  S. 
Jones.  These  stately  lines  are  from  a 
new  edition  of  “The  Rose-jar"  (The 
Mosher  Press). 


Fragrant 

and 

vfioieaome 


THE  COCA-COLA  CO 


ATLANTA,  GA 


To  Song 

By  Thomas  S.  Jones.  Jr. 

Herr  shall  remain  all  tears  for  lovely  things. 

And  here  enshrined  the  longing  of  great  hearts 
Caught  on  a  lyre  whence  waking  wonder  .tarts 
To  mount  afar  upon  immortal  wings; 

Here  shall  be  treasured  tender  wondering*. 

The  faintest  whisper  that  the  soul  imparts. 

All  silent  secrets  and  all  gracious  arts 
Where  nature  murmurs  of  her  hidden  springs. 


RIBBON  DENTAL  CREAM 

is  therefore  n  complete  dentifrice. 
As  such  you  too  should  use  it. 

A  generous  trial  tube,  and  our  booklet, 
“Ural  Hygiene, "  for  4c  in  stamps. 
1 ’lease  mention  The  Literary  Digest. 

COLGATE  tSc  CO. 

Dept.  Y  199  Fulton  St.  New  York 
Makers  of  (  'nshmt  re  /btut/net  Soap — 
Insurious,  lusting,  rtjiunt. 


Pesvtn.l  i he  f ermine  M 

l»f  full  moic — 

Nkkname*  raroarage 


O  magic  of  a  song!  here  loveliness 

May  sloop  unhindered  of  life's  mortal  toll. 

And  noble  things  stand  towering  o'er  the  tide 
Here  mid  the  year*,  untouched  by  time  or  stress. 
Shall  sweep  on  every  wind  that  stir*  the  soul 
The  mu*ic  of  a  voice  that  never  died! 
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Not  even  Roden  Noel,  or  that  laureate 
of  the  sea,  the  late  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne,  put  the  very  spirit  of  the 
jfreat  waters  into  his  verse  more  strongly 
than  does  Miss  Damroseh  in  the  following 
poem,  which  we  take  from  the  June  Scrib¬ 
ner*  a  Magazine.  In  her  sonorous  lines  the 
waves  lap  and  splash;  her  realism  is  accu¬ 
rate  and  beautiful. 


Swimming  by  Night 

Bt  Alice  Blaine  Damrosch 

It  U  night-time;  ail  the  waters  round  me 
Grow  electric,  tenser,  in  the  starlight. 

See,  tin*  Milky  Way  is  full  of  splendor. 

Over  there  the  white  star  and  the  red  star 
Beckon  from  their  pinnackw  of  silence. 

AU  the  larger  waves  are  tipped  with  glory. 

And  the  little  ripples  pause  and  whisper. 

As  they  touch  my  cheek  with  ghostly  fingers. 

I  win  swim  till  I  can  swim  no  longer. 

I  will  spurn  the  shore  that  biota  the  starlight 
From  my  vision.  1  wUl  shake  It  from  me. 

Strike  out  boldly  Into  open  waters. 

I  know  sometime  that  my  strength  will  falter. 
That  I  must  turn  shoreward,  leave  my  star-search. 
Give  In  to  the  sweet,  soft,  acquiescent 
Land  breeze,  redolent  with  sleeping  hay -fields, 
flow  I  hate  It.  I  would  fill  my  nostrils 
With  the  sharper,  freer  breath  of  heaven, 

Kaldng  up  my  head  once  in  so  often 
From  the  waters  for  great  drafts  of  glory. 

In  me  Is  the  strength  of  gods;  I  battle 
With  the  waves  and  buffet  them  for  pleasure, 

1  wUl  beat  them,  break  them  In  my  passing. 

Fed  them  close  again  behind  my  shoulder; 

Every  muscle  has  Its  strength  for  service. 

Now  1  summon  all  to  do  my  pleasure. 

Bid  them  bear  me  out  Into  the  darkness. 

Far  off  where  the  startled  night  bird  circles. 

Half  awakened  by  my  silent  coming, 

Frightened  by  my  dim  arm  rising,  falling, 

I  wlU  go.  yes.  there  and  even  farther. 

I  will  seek  the  source  of  the  creation. 

Swim  with  mighty  strokes  to  the  horizon. 

Where  the  drowned  stars  and  the  stars  in  heaven 
Meet  and  mingle  In  new  constellations; 

I  will  reach  them,  dare  to  touch  them  even, 
('learned  and  purified  by  many  waters. 

Even  I  may  breathe  upon  their  splendor. 

It  is  written  that  the  night  must  vanish. 

But  this  hour  Is  mine.  I  will  not  yield  It, 

I  defy  the  dawn  to  take  it  from  me.  . . 

Oh.  to  live  and  battle  thug  forever! 


You  Start  to  Eat  Them 

One  by  One 


Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice  are  so  dainty — so  crisp,  airy  and 
fragile — that  you  treat  them  at  first  like  confections.  One  starts  to 
cat  them  grain  by  grain. 

Yet  these  arc  but  whole  grains — nothing  is  added.  The  almond 
taste — like  toasted  nuts — comes  from  terrific  heat.  And  steam  ex¬ 
plosion  makes  each  grain  like  a  bubble. 

The  Only  Perfect  Cooking 

Prof.  Anderson’s  process  is  the  only  way  known  to  fit  every 
food  granule  for  easy  digestion.  In  Puffed  Grains,  each  separate 
food  granule  is  literally  blasted  to  pieces. 

Other  forms  of  these  grains  are  delicious.  But  this  way  alone 
gives  perfect  cooking — makes  them  scientific  foods.  T  here  lies  the 
main  reason  for  Puffed  Grains. 


How  Rossetti  would  have  enjoyed  the 
richly  hued  first  stanza  of  "Eve"!  And 
how  ho  w'ould  have  shuddered  at  the 
grotesquely  prosaic  phrase  "uncramped 
her  curves"!  The  poem  is  from  Mr. 
Norman  Gale’s  "Collected  Poems"  (The 
Macmillan  Co.). 


Puffed  Wheat,  10c 
Puffed  Rice,  15c 


Br  Norman  Gale 

A  scarlet  bird  upon  her  shoulder's  snow 

Was  perched,  and  whistled  to  his  envious 
fellows; 

A  thousand  tints  of  feathers  lit  the  air. 

Bewildering  greens  and  reds  and  blues  and 
yellows. 


The  different  Puffed  Grains  with  all  the  ways  of  serving  offer 
you  endless  variety.  Serve  them  with  cream  and  sugar.  Mix  them 
with  berries.  Float  them  like  crackers  in  bowls  of  milk. 

Use  like  nut  meats  in  candy  making  or  as  garnish  for  icc  cream. 
Sene  one  in  the  morning,  another  at  night — for  the  summer  dairy 
supper. 

No  other  cereal  food  ever  created  affords  such  a  wealth  of 
enjoyment. 


Primeval  glories  clustered  In  her  form; 

In  cramped  her  curve®:  she  was  the  joy  of 
Beauty. 

An  unseen  angel  drank  her  with  his  eye*. 

Then  trembled  to  the  heart.  His  name  was 
Duty. 


Jhe  Quaker  0*fs  Company 


While  innocently  naked  thus  she  stood, 

With  boo- whelps  and  tiger-cubs  around  her, 

A  wail  of  creepers  parted.  From  the  wood 
Leapt  Adam — doubling  Paradise* — and  found 
her. 


Sole  Makers 


<6J*> 
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WITH  and  WITHOUT 


thr  tame — ri»  die  fifr'i  <Wo»<Ty.  A  frantic  \ 
*  rat  no  cj  ddcoar  —  «ad  failure.  A  Kurrvd  lima,  " 
fnnw*.  tod  all  iKe  Inc  a  dreadtui  Krlplnaana  lo  do  any 
t  comma  rj  rr,gia«  aod  fcrrmcn. 

•THE  Vn-ALnVEMINLnTS  Kara  f-mrd.  FIRE 

IE.  Added  to  th«  doOuclM,  cl  Kerne  and  pnodm.  K«- 
h*f"  may  be  the  dead)  of  loved  ones  of  the  honor  el  uKyv 


with  thta  <Una>r )  7  7  B 

Hcene  owner.  are  Wfmnmj  to  reabe  that  Pyrene  ta 

•  THE  MOST  EFFiaEVT  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER  KNOWN 

*a*l  UM&prmftble  for  home  protortioci  betAtnr  it  cab  be  *o  emmh  owntoi  by  a  an 


®r,M  IBd  Nickel-Plated  Pyrene  Fire  EitlniuUhrre  are  the  only 
one-quart  Or  •  eitlagulaheei  Included  In  t  he  I  Ufa  of  Approved  Fire 
Appliance  a  laeued  by  the  National  Hoard  of  Fire  Vndrrwrfttera. 


CniaS.  n.a  City 


How  Many  Hides  Has  a  Cow?™ 

Thii  may  teem  a  foolish  question. 

^  et  the  area  of  automobile  upholstery  made  from  one  cow'i  hide 
is  about  three  times  that  of  the  whole  hide. 

How? 

By^  splitting  the  hide  into  three  sheets,  and  coating  and  embossing 
the  ‘‘splits*’  in  imitation  of  grain  leather. 

Coated  split  leather  is  therefore  artificial  leather  much  inferior  to 


MOTOR 

QUALITY 


kKil.  V.  %.  TAT.  OPT, 

which  it  ■cufitifically  made  artificial  leather  bayed  on  a  fabric  much  nroncer  and 
mote  uniform  than  the  fleshy  split,  but  coated  and  embossed  in  the  same  way. 

The  difference  Is  all  in  favor  of  Fabrikold.  which  is  snaranteed  superior  tn 
any  coated  split.  Not  affected  by  water,  brat  or  cold.  Several  leading  makers 
have  adopted  it.  Any  maker  can  furnish  on  your  car  if  you  order  It  so. 

SrtuJ  fitWr  for  sample  Inthrs.  Enotagh 

to  covrr  a  chair  #c*t.  MmtAoa  tlil«  v»rvkly 
sad  specify  Black  Motor  Quality  FabrUUil. 


Tho  rimed  couplet  may  bo  adjusted  to 
suit  stroug  emotion;  it  lends  itself  to 
nervous  incisive  diction.  But  sometimes 
(as  in  this  poem  from  the  London  Nation ) 
it  may '  express  things  high  and  solemn. 
Miss  Stewart's  couplets  have  beautiful 
dignity. 

The  Dark  Road 

Bt  Edith  Ann*  Stewart 

Not  in  self-searching  do  I  And 
The  secrets  of  my  heart  am!  mind 

On  bridges  where  the  buaww  roll 
I  trace  the  pattern  of  my  soul. 

In  roaring  wheel  and  screaming  horn 
My  greed  sings  out  Imt  chant  forlorn. 

Each  thin  face  and  hungry  r yet 
Reveals  my  inner  poverty. 

In  dank  gray  beard  and  shaking  head 
Ucs  my  cherished  beauty  dead. 

In  that  pale  twisted  child  I  w 
Upheld  my  own  deformity. 

In  crumbling  arch  and  moldering  stones 
I  fed  my  Jerry- huilded  bom* . 


Then  when  at  dosk  I  leave  the  town 
And  find  tlie  earth  In  her  green  gown, 

I  meet  my  rlltuea  one  by  one 
Standing  in  the  evening  sun; 

In  the  song  of  the  black  bin] 

My  own  joy  makea  heracJf  heard. 

In  the  peace  of  eventide 
My  soul’s  pence  has  found  a  bride. 

At  the  table  of  yon  star 
My  hungry  hopes  well  feasted  are. 

Wlien  the  moon  gets  up  to  shine 
The  silvered  glass  she  holds  Is  mine! 

And  In  the  shadow  of  the  wood 
Dreams  my  secret  solitude . 

Rut  tb  a  little  thing  to  find 
The  secrets  of  my  heart  and  mind. 

There  Is  Another  I  would  know. 

From  Whom  1  come,  to  Whom  I  go. 

And  not  in  any  city  street. 

Anil  not  In  any  country  sweet. 

Lies  the  dark  road  where  nHther  star 
Nor  sun  nor  moon  nor  lantern  art*. 

Where  Hope  and  Love  are  both  unknown. 
And  Faith  must  climb  the  steeps  alone. 

Where  Faith  goes  weak  as  bal>r  newborn. 


—  —  A  thousand  nights  without  a  mom. 


Naked,  hungry,  comfortless. 

And  no  man  knows  her  deep  distress: 

God  has  shut  His  rant.  His  face 
Is  turned  from  that  fearful  place. 

This  Is  the  mad  a  man  must  go 
If  lie  would  live  and  love  and  know. 

This  Is  the  road  he  dan*  not  shun 
If  he  would  see  the  Holy  One. 

In  Collier's  Weekly,  which  prints  too 
few  poems,  we  find  this  delicate  study  of 
nightfall — a  picture  worthy  of  Hiroshige. 

Nightfall 

Bt  Edward  M.  Carnet 
The  «lay  dies. 

The  last  faint  rml>er  of  the  netting  sun 
<  lot*  out:  and  long,  dark  Night  conww  on  apace. 

\  stillness  wraps  the  world  In  solemn  thought. 

No  song  of  hint,  no  rustle  of  the  breexe 
Disturbs  the  sacrnl  silence  of  the  hour 
1  in  rapid  wing,  a  solitary  dove 
Pursues  her  lonely  and  belated  flight 
To  eastward  skies  oVrcnst  with  leaden  clouds. 

So  white,  so  sad.  so  Imt  in  such  a  sky! 

Her  course  Is  straight  and  swift  as  arrow's  flight^ 
Vtid  darkness  swallows  up  the  white- winged  bird. 

\  star  peep*  out — and  Night  is  on  the  world. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


BERTHA  VON  SUTTNER 

June  21,  in  Vienna,  died  a  woman  ( 
celebrated  the  world  over  for  her 
fierce  and  untiring  warfare  against  arms, 
a-maments,  and  the  expense,  waste,  and 
brutality  of  war  among  nations.  In  this 
l  >ng  battle  she  had  had  little  on  her  side 
save  the  burning  conviction  that  war  must 
go  and  that  universal  peace  must  be  es¬ 
tablished.  Her  one  weapon  was  the  pen. 

With  her  book,  “Die  Waffen  Nieder."  and . 

the  magazine  of  the  same  name  that  '<>1-  j  ,ubricant  mU5t  drop  to  a  |0V«-r  speed.  With 
lowed,  she  made  her  name  and  her  cause  '  another  lubricant  you  can  climb  the  hill  easily. 


known  in  every  civilized  nation.  Strange 
storii*  are  told  of  the  influence  of  this 
book  upon  the  fighting  Powers  of  the  world; 
but  whether  they  be  true  or  not,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Bertha  von  Suttner  has  been  felt 
and  will  continue  to  be  felt  everywhere  in 
l!ie  slowly  changing  form  of  public  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  war.  She  herself  came 
o.f  a  warlike  family,  yet  without  knowing 
much  of  warfare  and  without  much  thought 
i  pon  the  subject  until  she  had  reached 
middle  li.’e  and  left  her  home.  The  New 
York  Times  prints  a  short  sketch  of  her  life: 

Born  in  1843,  the  daughter  of  Field- 
marshal  Count  Franz  von  Kinsky,  the 
Baroness  became  noted  as  the  editor  of 
Die  Waffen  Sieder,  the  magazine  of  the 
International  Peace  Bureau  in  Bern,  which 
was  named  after  a  novel  written  by  her  in 
1V<9,  designed  to  spread  the  idea  of  peace 
throughout  Germany  and  Austria. 

When  a  girl  Baroness  von  Suttner  was 
betrothed  to  Prince  Adolf  Wittgenstein, 
but  he  was  killed  in  battle.  In  1876.  she 
was  married  to  Baron  Gundaar  von  Suttner, 
who  died  in  1902.  In  1912  Baroness  von 
Suttner  spent  six  months  in  the  United 
States,  where  she  delivered  a  series  of 
lectures  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

The  Baroness  was  at  one  time  secretary 
to  Dr.  Alfred  B.  Nobel,  who  established 
the  Nobel  Foundation,  and  as  a  champion 
of  the  "Brotherhood  of  Nations”  is  said 
to  have  Iwn  the  inspiration  that  prompted 
him  to  offer  his  peace  prize.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the 
Carnegie  Peace  Foundation. 

"The  Inventory*  of  a  Soul,”  published 
in  1882,  was  her  first  hook.  For  a  number 
of  years  she  wrote  novels  and  novelettes  in 
which  peace  propaganda  was  only  in¬ 
cidental.  but  the  publication  of  “Lay- 
Down  Your  Arms,"  in  1890,  which  gave  a 
picture  of  the  miseries  which  war  brings 
to  the  relatives  of  the  combatants  and  hold 
up  the  glories  of  victory  as  only  shams, 
made  her  famous  at  once.  In  the  next 
year  she  founded  the  Austrian  Peace 
Society,  and  from  that  time  on  her  work  in 
the  interests  of  arbitration  was  her  prin¬ 
cipal  activity,  and  most  of  her  writings 
were  subordinated  to  that  aim.  She 
traveled  all  over  Europe,  lecturing  and 
gathering  peace  workers  into  conference. 
Her  work  at  Bern  and  with  Dr.  Nobel  was 
carried  on  along  with  rigorous  literary- 
art  ivity,  and  she  published  altogether  more 
than  thirty'  novels  and  novelettes. 

Tho  Baroness  was  Honorary  President, 


Hills  Heavy  Roads  Boulevards 

Every-day  tests  of  your  lubrication 

Try  them  on 
nearby  roads 

How  soon  docs  incorrect  lubrication  show  up? 

Often  in  one  short  run.  Correct  Lubrication 

-  ,  .  .  .  .  2**ptouiU<mn/  In  th*  wbnftuto,  U tUr 

Consider  three  tvpcs  of  roads:  * «-  u..  »  u -  (r*d«  <4 

ti-j*41oil  t:~a  *W**J.I  rw.  r^t  A' 

■tnuki  G  *.*<«?  I  ••  MobUuJI  A- "  A/*-  CaaM 

Otrguylt  M  AAk^l  ArrUe.*'  Po*  n‘.l  •iurtnc  »»- 
tikU*  Qtriujl*  M.  l-iUnl  “A.  "  7h+  w.  bh*o.- 

IMr  tl*  •*'•? tt  %ll  U  <A  Iw.lh  pk%*Un»  and 

eosMnsrc mi  nbiuoi  rfm  u  di»l. 


Why? 

Because  the  first  lubricant  is  wrong  in  body. 
Compression  and  explosion  escape  past  the  pis¬ 
ton  rings.  Power  is  wasted.  If  the  oil  is  low 
in  quality9  you  must  also  overcome  excessive 
friction. 

Only  oil  correct  in  body  and  quality  will  give 
you  full  power  for  the  hills. 

Heavy  Roads.  The  conditions  are  very  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  in  hill  climbing. 

Sand,  mud  or  “rough  going”  bring  heavy 
strains  to  the  motor. 

Where  an  oil  correct  in  body  and  quality 
carries  the  car  along  easily,  an  incorrect  oil  brings 
power-waste  and  excessive  friction-drag.  Over¬ 
heating  is  apt  to  follow. 

Boulevards.  Along  level  roads  loss  of  power 
is  not  so  often  noticed. 

But,  even  on  the  smoothest  roads,  only  the 
correct  grade  of  oil  will  give  you  full  power  and 
full  mileage  from  your  gasoline. 

To  compare  the  efficiency  of  any  oil  with  that 
of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil,  make  this  test: 

Test.  Select  a  steep  hill.  See  how  far  you 
can  go  up  on  high  gear  with  the  former  oil. 
Then  clean  out  your  motor  with  kerosene.  Fill 
your  oiling  system  with  the  correct  grade  of 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils.  Be  sure  that  operating  con¬ 
ditions  in  both  cases  are  identical.  Use  the 
same  test.  See  how  much  farther  you  go  up 
the  hill. 

Use  the  oil  specified  for  your  car  in  our 
Lubricating  Chart,  printed  in  part  on  the  right. 
A  copy  of  our  complete  Chart  will  be  s*cnt  any 
motorist  on  request. 

On  request  we  will  also  mail  a  pamphlet  on  the 
Construction,  Operation,  and  Lubrication  of  Auto¬ 
mobile  Engines.  It  describes  in  detail  the  common 
engine  troubles  and  gives  their  causes  and  remedies. 

Mobiloils 

A  grade  fur  each  type  of  motor 

It  is  safest  to  buy  Gantoyle  Mobiloils  in  original  barrels, 
half-barrels  and  sealed  five  and  one-gallon  cans-  See  that  the 
red  Gargoyle,  our  mark  of  manufacture,  is  on  the  container. 

The  various  grade*  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils,  purified  to 
remove  free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A” 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B,# 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  ••Arctic’* 

They  can  be  secured  from  reliable  garages,  automobile 
supply  house*,  hardware  stores,  and  or  her*  who  supply  lubri¬ 
cants.  For  information,  kindly  address  any  inquiry  to  our 
nearest  office.  The  city  address  will  be  sufficient. 


VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Specialist*  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  lubricants  for 
every  class  of  machinery.  Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 

Detroit  Boston  New  York 

Philadelphia  Indianapolis  Minneapolis 
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1  nf  tho  International  Peace  Bureau  at 
Bern,  and  remuinod  active  all  her  life  in 
the  cause  nf  disarmament  and  arbitration; 
but  as  an  actual  influence  in  achieving  the 
ends  for  which  she  was  working,  “Lay 
Down  Your  Arms’*  was  proltably  more 
valuable  than- all  the  rest  of  her  life-work. 
Among  her  other  publications  were  "The 
Age  of  Machinery,"  a  journal  of  Tho  Hague 
Peace  Conference  in  I'.KIO;  “Martha’s 
Children,"  a  sequel  to  “Lay  Down  Your 
Arms";  “Letters  to  a  Dead  Man,"  “The 
Oreat  Thoughts  of  Humanity,"  and  “The 
Komanco  of  an  Author." 

Of  the  power  of  her  hook  and  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  its  author,  the  New  York 
Etching  l‘oxt  remarks  editorially: 

To  her,  it  may  In-  expected,  monuments 
will  lx*  built  when  the  militarism  she 
fought  so  ardently  shall  have  lxx>n  abol¬ 
ished  on  earth.  But  her  great  hook,  i 
"(imund  Arms."  will  always  lx-  her  truest 
memorial.  Whether  the  story  is  true  or 
not  that  a  reading  of  this  tract  induced 
the  Czar  of  Russia  to  call  the  first  Hague 
Conference  wo  do  not  know.  It  is.  how¬ 
ever,  certain  that  no  other  brief  for  pence 
has  won  so  many  converts  or  exercised  so 
great  an  influence  in  all  quartern  of  the 
globe.  Her  portrayal  of  war’s  horrors 
opcnixi  the  eyes  of  millions  to  its  actual 
nature,  and  may  lx*  counted  one  of  the 
great,  forces  which  are  steadily  bringing 
about  the  emancipation  of  the  world  from 
wholesale  murder,  even  tho  war  gcx-s  on 
at  present  in  its  most  harrowing  form, 
ns  so  recently  in  the  Balkans. 

The  author  of  “(Iround  Arms"  ha 
frequently  and  not  inaptly  bis-n  compare* 
to  the  author  of  “Cnde  Tom’s  Cabin." 
Both  volumes  exercised  an  international 
influence,  being  translated  into  main 
foreign  languages  and  running  throng'll 
countless  editions.  Mrs.  Stowe’s  faninie 
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pOMPEIAN  Olive 
Oil  added  to  your 
Diet  will  add  years  to 
your  Life!  Put  it  on 
your  Table  and  keep 
inhere.  It  is  Pure  and 
pleasant  to  the  Taste, 
and  HKALTHFUL! 
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Thar  ^ 

Won’t  end  Corns 

That  liquid,  that  plas¬ 
ter — based  on  old  ideas — 
won't  terminate  a  corn. 

Don’t  try  it.  Your  druggist 
has  a  new  way — the  scientific 
Blue-jay.  It  is  so  efficient,  so 
easy,  so  painless  that  it  now 
removes  a  million  corns  a  month. 


POMPKIAN  COMPANY 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  way  is  (his:  Apply  Blue* 
j«y  at  night  it  takes  only  a  moment. 
From  that  time  on  the  corn  ivill 
cease  to  pain. 

Forcet  the  corn  for  two  days,  then 
simply  lift  it  out. 

Blue -jay  loosens  the  com.  In 
48  hours  you  can  remove  it  without 
any  pain  or  soreness.  Folks  have 
proved  that,  up  to  date,  on  sixty 
million  corns. 

Stop  paring  corns.  Stop  the  old- 
time  treatments.  End  your  corns 
forever  in  this  simple,  easy  way, 

Try  it  on  one  com. 
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amid  slave  scenes,  while  the  Baroness  von 
Suttncr  penned  her  descriptions  of  the 
ImrKirisnis  of  war  without  having  herself 
conic  into  contact  with  them— in  contrast 
to  Tolstoy’s  noble  “War  and  Peace," 
which  was  founded  on  numerous  personal 
experiences  of  bloodshed.  During  Bertha 
von  Suttner’s  youth  was  fought,  in  her 
neighborhood,  the  Austrian  war  of  IKtki. 

1 1  left  her  cold,  as  she  said  in  her  memoirs: 
"I'm  ashamed  to  write  these  words,  hut 
this  event  made  no  impression  on.  me— 
none  at  all.’  The  Prnnco-Prussian  War 
likewise  left  her  indifferent.  It  was  not 
until  she  came  under  the  influence  of  a 
single  notable  personality  that  her  eyes 
wen-  opened  and  her  soul  set  on  fire  by  the 
iniquities  of  that  which  is  justly  termed 
"the  sum  of  all  villainies." 

This  personality  was,  of  course,  Alfred 
Nobel,  and,  strangely  enough,  her  meeting 
with  him  was  wholly  the  result  of  chance.  I 
She  had  answered  an  advert iscment  for  a 
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rocretary  and  housekeeper,  and  had  no 
other  thought  than  thus  to  earn  hor  liveli¬ 
hood.  It  was  only  later,  in  the  home  of  the 
grcat  peace  advocate,  watching  his  work 
and  absorbing  his  ideas,  that  she  canto 
to  regard  the  issue  of  peace  and  war  as  of 
first  importance  to  herself.  Nobel  was  at 
that  time  engaged  in  research,  endeavoring 
to  discover  some  explosive  so  powerful  as  to 
make  war  impossible.  Ho  discovered  dyna¬ 
mite.  but  did  not  attain  the  ond  he  sought. 
Meanwhile  his  secretary  was  becoming  his 
disciple.  We  read  on: 

It  was  from  him  that  she  learned  to  hate 
militarism  with  all  her  ardent  and  powerful 
nature.  Years  afterward  the  great  peace 
prize  which  her  former  employer  founded 
came  to  her  as  a  fitting  reward  for  her  own 
achievements,  for  her  ability  to  visualize 
the  carnage  and  waste  of  war  so  movingly 
that  the  bulk  of  her  readers,  probably,  still 
think  that  it  was  of  her  own  sorrow  and 
widowhood  that  she  wrote  so  wonderfully. 
The  prize  was  the  more  welcome  since  it 
found  her  in  great  need.  Indeed,  she  was 
compelled  to  the  last  to  labor  for  her  means 
nf  sustenance.  She  gave  generously  to 
the  great  cause,  and  she  suffered  much  for 
it.  The  hatred  of  the  militarists  for  her 
knew-  few  bounds,  particularly  in  her  own 
country.  When  last  in  the  United  States. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE  SERVICE  now 
established  in  every  important  city 
of  North  America  has  resulted  from 
the  consistent  growth  of  a  trustworthy 
firm  in  business  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  And  this  Service  you  get  as  part 
of  every  Johns- Manville  Automobile 
Accessory  you  buy. 
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Guess  Ill  Hurry 
the  Clock 


it  is  already  hepim.  I  do  hop*-  dial  th*> 
mediation  of  f hr  South  Ammian  republics 
will  ward  off  the  dancer  of  a  regular  war 
U-twwn  i hr  States  and  Mexico.  For  ihe 
pacifist*  of  Kumpe  it  would  In*  a  dreadful 
blow  if  the  leaders  of  the  New  World 
should  fall  into  the  crime*  and  errors  of 
the  Old."  _ 

DERBY  DAY 

T HE  Derby,  says  a  Dindon  writer  in 
4  the  New  York  Glnbr.  is  far  more  than  a 
mere  hors* -rare,  It  resemble*  Christmas 
pantomime,  Yorkshire  pudding,  London 
fog.  ami  Ihe  Magna  Carta  in  being  one 
of  the  bulwarks  of  the  British  nation.  On 
Derby  day  the  British  Empire  seem*  to 
surge  bark  from  those  fur-fumed  lands 
where  the  sun  never  sets  and  overflow* 
upon  Epsom  Down*.  It  is  true  that  the 
King  is  there,  and  that  soeiety  in  its  newest 
bils-and-tuekerie  is  parading  Iwforo  the 
obliging  photographer  in  the  grandstand; 
it  is  true  that  there  an-  horses  that  run  and 
men  who  ride  them,  and  doubtless  to  some 
t lies**  things  seem  of  overwhelming  im¬ 
portance;  but  they  are  really  only  the 
unimportant,  part  that  gets  itself  into  the 
newspapers.  The  real  Derby  day  is  known 
to  those  thousands  outside  the  grand¬ 
stand — excursionists,  bookies,  tipsters,  gip¬ 
sies.  hawkers.  ’Arnes  and  ’Arriets  from 
London,  tramps,  bpggars — flooding  the- 
Downs  with  a  constantly  ebbing  and  flow¬ 
ing  tide  of  humanity  in  jocular  mood.  The 
writer  remarks,  commenting  upon  his  own 
observations  there: 

No  scene  could  In-  more  typically  British 
— or  more  absolutely  un-American — than 
the  one  present**!  on  K|>*om  Downs,  The 
night  before  a  swarm  of  gipsies  ami  hedge- 
parsons  ami  heaven  knows  what,  of 
English  vagabondage  had  settled  upon  the 
Downs.  1  eounted  more  than  100  gipsy 
vans,  and  then  gave  up  from  sheer  weari¬ 
ness.  I  had  not  covered  a  tenth  of  the 
territory.  An  itinerant  parson  handed  nut 
tracts  and  t<*ok  up  collections.  A  seor**  of 
tipster*,  coat  less,  perspiring,  worked  val¬ 
iantly  in  rings  of  simple-minded,  interested 
people.  Each  had  thrown  his  coat  upon 
the  ground,  and  as  the  half-ernwns  and 
shillings  came  in,  *-aeh  threw  the  money 
U|*on  the  eoat.  The  most  money  went 
to  the  man  who  showi-d  the  most  money. 
Nuecess  begets  confidence.  A  penny  tip- 
■  ster  was  kept  so  busy  marking  his  cards 
that  his  agent  fairly  beat  the  people  back. 

<  Jive  your  money  to  Penny  Jack. 

If  you  don't,  win.  lu  ll  guoll  hark. 

ho  chanted.  Jockey  l.ushwood,  once 
successful  on  the  English  turf,  now  wear¬ 
ing  a  bright  blue  jockey's  costume  and 
supporting  himself  by  a  crutch  because  of  a 
missing  leg,  acted  as  interlocutor  for  a 
master  of  ]>atter  who  handed  out  Lash- 
wood's  tips  at  a  shilling  each. 

Scores  of  bent  and  maimed  and  blind 
men  and  women  felt  their  way  through  the 
crowd*  begging  for  pennies.  Venders  of 
“lovely  eels  here’s  your  sweet-jellied 
eels  all  in  jelly,  oh!"  pres!  their  shivery 
|  delicacy  upon  persons  who  wouldn't  eat  an  | 


Cutting 
Business  Costs 


IN  the  competitive  battle  of  producing 
and  distributing  goods,  efficiency  is 
becoming  more  and  more  a  necessity. 
In  the  practical  applicabon  of  efficiency 
methods,  in  the  reduchon  of  operating 
costs,  few  departments  yield  more  read¬ 
ily  to  betterment  than  transportation.  In 
the  delivery  of  products  to  railway, 
steamship,  or  consumer  many  wastes 
have  been  stopped. 

Motor  truck  traffic  engineers  have  ac¬ 
complished  wonderful  results  in  econo¬ 
mies  and  increased  capacihes.  In  almost 
every  branch  of  road  or  street  work  they 
are  demonstrating  high  efficiency. 

In  other  departments  of  service  the 
commercial  vehicle  is  accomplishing  re¬ 
markable  work.  A  Western  railway  in 
process  of  construction  through  a  wild  and 
mountainous  region  is  being  graded  en¬ 
tirely  with  motor  trucks.  These  vehicles 
are  found  to  be  much  less  expensive  than 
temporary  construe  bon  tracks.  The  Coast 
and  Geodebc  Survey,  Department  of 
Commerce,  are  now  engaged  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  astronomic  lahtude  of  triangu¬ 
lation  stations  between  Barstow,  Texas, 
and  the  Pacific  Coast.  Although  many  of 
these  stabons  are  on  mountains  1 0,000 
feet  high,  the  party  with  its  equipment 
is  being  transported  by  a  1 1 2  ton  motor 
truck  at  half  what  horse-drawn  wagons 
would  cost.  In  similar  work  with  a  mo¬ 
tor  truck  in  1 9 1  2  it  was  found  that  the 
party  could  cover  75  to  100  miles  per 
day  over  indifferent  roads  including  fre¬ 
quent  stops. 

If  you  are  operaring  horse-drawn  ve¬ 
hicles  for  your  factory  or  store,  it  will  pay 
you  to  investigate  the  motor  truck.  It  is 
probable  that  the  self-propelled  vehicle 
will  enable  you  to  cut  matenally  the  costs 
of  your  transportation.  Whether  or  not 
you  think  it  will,  the  subject  is  worth  in¬ 
vestigating  carefully. 

To  aid  our  subscribers  in  making  such 
an  investigation,  we  maintain  a  Motor 
Truck  Department.  Manufacturers  and 
merchants  in  all  important  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness  have  consulted  us  about  motor  bucks 
during  the  past  few  years.  It  is  the  object 
of  our  Motor  Truck  Department  to  put 
our  subscribers  in  touch  with  the  best 
traffic  experts,  especially  with  those  ex¬ 
perts  most  suited  to  serve  their  special 
needs.  Write  us,  stabng  your  require¬ 
ments  in  detail,  and  we  shall  be  glad 
to  advise  you.  This  service  is  open  to 
Literary  Digest  readers  and  is  conducted 
without  charge. 

MOTOR  TRUCK  DEPARTMENT 
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I  •*  Not  ut  all  uiuiaum.  J  ust  plnnrU  my  faiUi  lu 
I  wirr  rupr  and  il  uut  tit  home  Junt  lovely. 

Nothing  like  Bajlioe  Autimlme  to  Krt  you  h 
I  your  tnuior  *on‘t.  Nothing  like  it  to  poll  ad 
tot"  the  road  or  u  Stalled  car  to  tin*  top  of  a  lull. 

\J  Basline  Autowline 

^  "Th»  UttJr  #t»»t  Eop»  WltfcllwBl*  MU' 

D»Ake«  motor  Inn  morrmlkln.  About  jslertof  prfirtj 
V  Biic.  flexible  N  rilow  Sttaud  wire  rop" — O  1U4  COM 
\  that  gnt  under  «*cu*Kioo.  A*k  your  ■upply  OryMrr 
about  it  novr  —  IWore  >.»u  need  it.  Sold  rvrrywlwre. 

Rilce.  e*-t  of  Rocky  VlmmiiUn*  RO.  AUo  made 
In  linger  and  heavier  *w  for  conicnercial  track*. 
FRrX-KioeUIuitratcd  A  ulowiMM  circular.  Write  for  It. 
BRODERICK  <&  DASCOM  ROPE  CO. 

H9I.8mn4 «U. fcU  U«k I*.  V*t«rt  u#flrw.  »*N.* «rr»« M. 
Ataniuacimrm  nffiimomt  »>/.W  Stfmd  Wire  Koj»# 


BASUNC 


to  tho  grout  delight  of  Aniorieumt.  who 
threw  them  penni<«. 

Men  and  women  alike  stood  before  the 
scores  of  open-air  bars,  ilriitking  their  ale 
and  whisky — and  were  alike  quiet  and  well 
behaved.  in  all  the  Derby  crowd  1  did 
not  see  one  indisputably  drunken  man  or 
woman.  ( 'oneertinu-pluying  seems  to  lie 
the  one  really  objectionable  habit  of  the 
British  workingman.  Hero  and  there  one 
would  discover  a  dense  clump  of  putieut, 
quiet  people,  pe«*riug  interestedly  over 
eaeh  other's  shoulders,  lu  the  renter  of 
the  ring,  his  none  alsiut  level  with  the 
knees  of  his  auditors,  sat  a  dusty  minstrel 
squeezing  away  at  Ids  whining  instrument. 
Conuertina-playingmay  lie  a  had  habit,  but 
it  is  not  u  viee.  Not  one  of  tho  concertina 
specialists  was  lu  gging  for  p**nnies.  Burued- 
eurk  minstrels,  sweating  prufUM'ly  through 
the  black,  eu treated  dole.  Clowns  in  dusty 
pierrort  eoet  limes  worked  through  the 
cmwdfl. 

K very' where  fakers  begged  one  to  "'nve 
a  shy  at  the  cokcruuU."  A  parrotlike 
cry  of  "  ’Oly  chilly"  rust*  at  intervals  in  the 
crowd,  but  I  could  not  trace  it  to  its  origin 
for  some  lime.  Then  I  found  a  small  man 
with  a  great  basin  in  his  hands  in  which 
dill  pickles  swam  in  a  dark  mixture. 
Fried  fish  at  a  |ienny,  well  larded  and 
dusted,  offered  sustenance  to  tho  inner 
men. 

Tho  Derby  race-course,  it  appears,  has 
rightly  been  called  the  worst  in  Europe. 
Not  one  person  in  fifty  can  see  the  start, 
not  one  in  twenty  has  more  than  a  glimpse 
of  the  back  stretch,  and  the  finish  is  visible 
to  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  onlookers.  But 
one  is  not  allowed  to  forget  that  there  is  a 
race  in  progress,  thanks  to  the  energy  and 
ingenuity  of  the  many  bookies.  This 
creature  of  vicarious  existence  plies  his 
trade  earnestly  and  in  great  numbers  on 
♦•very  side.  Of  him  we  learn: 

In  the  pound-admission  enclosure  the 
big  iKxikies  accepted  only  sizable  bets.  In 
the  open  field,  outside  of  the  fences,  one 
could  get  as  little  as  a  penny.  Four 
shillings  seemed  to  be  the  top  bet.  A 
shilling  was  accepted  in  every  liook. 

Each  book-maker  had  his  womanfolk 
along.  Sometimes  they  sat  on  top  of  the 
van  in  which  those  gipsy  like  minor  gam¬ 
blers  move  along  the  country  lanes  from 
meeting  to  meeting.  Sometimes  prosperity 
had  visited  the  proprietor. 

In  tliat  case  he  had  an  automobile,  in 
which  the  ladies  sat  in  Turkisblike  w-olu- 
sion.  handing  out  sandwiches  and  glasses 
of  ginger  beer  from  time  to  time  to  the 
owner,  who  barked  his  prices  diligently  at 
the  throng.  Sometimes  there  had  been  a 
run  of  bad  luck,  and  then  the  women,  clad, 


Split  a  Human  Hair  into  12  Parts 


TURN  you  will  have  mime  idea  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  rollers  in  thin  big 
Timken  Bearing  for  no  one  roller  in 
any  Timken  Bearing  differs  in  size  from  the 
other  rollers  in  that  bearing  by  so  much  as 
one-quarter  of  the  one-thousandth  part  of 
an  inch. 

There  is  no  undersize  roller  to  shirk  its  full 
share  of  load  and  end-thrust.  Nor  any  over¬ 
size  roller  to  bear  more  than  its  share  of  load 
and  wear. 

Because  the  Timken  machine  shown  in  the 
picture  automatically  sorts  the  rollers  into  lots 
that  differ  only  bv  that  I2th  of  a  human  hair. 

Around  the  disc  of 
the  machine  are  little 
trap  doors,  one  for 
each  exact  size,  oper¬ 
ated  electrically.  Each 
roller  opens  its  own 
door  and  drops  into  a 
canister  which  is  then 
sealed,  and  is  opened 


Tk*  Tinkca  R*!Wr  B*«r«n« 

Caataa.  Ohio 

TW  Tmkf-  Detroit  Aik  C •■**07 

Detroit.  Mictuf *■ 


BEARINGS  V  AXLES 


only  on  the  bench  where  the  flirts  for  bear¬ 
ings  of  that  exact  size  are  put  together. 

After  intense  care  in  manufacture  and 
scores  of  testings,  gauging*  and  inspections, 
all  Timken  rollers  come  before  the  court  of 
last  appeal,  the  man  who  drives  the  motorcar. 

Even  without  such  care  in  the  making  of 
every  part  the  Timken  Bearing  would  still 
last  longer  than  others— give  belter  service 
save  more  money-  because  of  the  unique 
principles  of  its  design. 

These  gauging*,  inspections,  testings,  add 
still  longer  life,  still  greater  satisfaction  and 
more  saving  of* power  for  the  car  owner. 

(  let  more  inside  in¬ 
formation  about  the 
motor  car  by  writing 
for  the  Timken 
Primers  No.  (\j  on 

Bearings,  No.  (  -4  on 
Axles.  Mailed  free, 
postpaid,  from  either 
Timken  Company. 


H  all  a  bo*;  trull  abo* ;  tfall  alni*  for  h'Alabam. 


eel  even  to  oblige  a  friend.  Extraordi- ! 
imrily  dirty  little  gipsy  children,  wearing 
the  cut-down  or  tied-up  dresses  of  elders,  | 
danced  for  pennies  through  the  throng. 
One  imp  of  eight  or  nino  years  held  a  mouth- 
harp  and  a  tambourine  with  one  hand,  | 
while  lie  tapped  out  a  dance  tune  with  a 
single  drumstick  held  in  the  other.  Gipsy 
women  pestered  lovers  of  quiet.  A  pair 
of  young  Cockneys,  enjoyably  pickled,  put 
their  noses  together  in  Weber  and  Fields' 
fashion  mid  sung: 


Google 


i\  / 


Sample  and  Booklet  free  on  request 
All  Dmniili,  2S  cents- 
Ask  for  the  Calos  Tooth  Brush.  3 Sc. 

McKesson  a  bobbins,  new  york 
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in  the  soiled  remains  of  what  had  been 
silken  finery,  sat  patiently  on  the  soap¬ 
boxes  they  had  earned  on  their  backs  the 
night  before  the  Derby  day. 

The  book-makers  themselves  were  of  a 
different  sort  than  we  are  accustomed  to 
in  the  States.  Each  had  his  little  stand 
and  a  flaring  placard  in  colors. 

“Politeness  and  sure  pay  ”  was  the  sign 
over  the  book  of  “The  Lady  Penciler/' 
Harry  (’lifford's  placards  laid  stress  upon 
that  “sure-pay”  feature.  So  did  that  of 
Baron  and  Ned  Hey  wood,  and  the  “Thm 
Champions,”  whose  names  1  have  un¬ 
fortunately  forgotten.  It  was  quite  obvi¬ 
ous  that  “sure  pay”  has  not  been  an 
invariable  feature  of  play  upon  the  Derby. 
Later  in  the  afternoon  proof  of  this  sur¬ 
mise  was  afforded: 

Prom  the  top  of  our  motor-bus  we  could 
see  across  an  intervening  valley  to  a  hill, 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  Everj 
foot  of  ground  had  a  man  or  woman  stand¬ 
ing  on  it.  By  and  by  we  could  see  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  movement  begin  in  the  crowd,  a> 
one  sometime  sees  a  little  bunch  of  steer- 
work  crosswise  through  the  herd.  Through 
the  glusses  we  could  see  policemen  trying 
to  defend  one  man  from  others  who  wen 
striking  at  him.  Later  we  found  he  was  a 
defaulting  liook-maker.  When  he  could 
not  pay,  his.  creditors  had  sacked  and 
finally  set  fin*  to  his  automobile.  Those 
who  were  too  late  for  this  amusement 
hammered  the  “wclshcr.” 


New  Dollar  Box  of 
Assorted  Chocolates 


he  Handy  Inexpensive  Cleaning 
Device  for  Every  Day  Use 

N  COTTAGR  or  palace.  no  mutter  u  hut 
other  method*  urc employed  for  sweeping 
iirprUor  rug-,  there  still  remain*  the  every 
fitn  wity  for  «  rood,  hand prof** lied  carpet 
*  ceprr  t  hut  promptly  arid  c-mcieritly  gather* 
pall  riirt  undlitter  without  iiofcac,du*torell‘ort 


•’Cyc©'*  BALL  BLARING 

Carpet  Sweeper 

n  clearly  the  aivcpted  sweeping  appliance 
practicable  for  daily  uaeaiid  furniahe*  the  full 
me  ah  urc  of  M»Iid  comfort  and  convenience. 
Ah  extru  sweeper  for  upstairs  double*  tin  help 
fulness.  There  If  a  pattern  for  every  Itoiric. 
eriecti  ranre  from  it.:*  to  depending 
'•poll  style  tsnd  locality.  Sold  by  the  best 
dona  everywhere. 

Biasoll  Carpet  Sweeper  Co. 

Cfind  Rapldt,  Mich. 

**  WE  SWEEP  THE  WORLD" 


greatest  triumph  in  forty 
years  of  candy  -  making.  These 
chocolates  reach  new  heights  of 
taste  perfection. 

On  your  way  to  the  mountains 
cr  the  seashore,  buy  two  boxes. 

One  for  yourself,  to  make  the 
journey  shorter. 

The  other  for  a  gift,  to  make 
comeone  happier. 

New  Dollar  Box  of  Assorted  Choco¬ 
lates  and  many  other  good  things  from 
ere  ;  Id  by  sales  agents  (leading  drug¬ 

gists  everywhere)  in  United  States  and  Canada. 
If  there  should  fc«  no  sales  agent  near  you. 
;>leasc  write  us. 

Write  for  New  Cocoa  and 

Chocolate  Cook  Book 


KARL UK 


'  I  'HK  reader  who  has  entertained  the 
thought  that,  with  the  discovery  of 
the  poles,  all  the  romaneeof  arctic  and  ant¬ 
arctic  exploration  is  dead,  may  reassure 
himself  with  the  news  that  has  latolv  come 
from  out  the  North  of  the  fate  of  the  Karluk 
and  its  crow.  Mere  discovery  of  tho  ends 
of  the  earth  has  not  ended  polar  explora¬ 
tion.  Too  little  is  known  regarding  these 
regions  to  permit  scientists  and  explorers 
to  be  content  as  yet.  The  Stefansson  ex¬ 
pedition  sent  out  by  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment,  of  which  the  Karluk  under  Captain 
“Bob"  Bartlett,  was  a  part,  was  an  ex¬ 
pedition  of  exploration  rather  thau  dis¬ 
covery.  Last  September  the  j>arty  separat¬ 
ed.  Slefansson  leaving  the  Karluk  to  hunt 
raribou  ashore  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie  River.  The  Karluk,  in  the  grip 
of  the  ice  off  Point  Barrow,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Colville  River,  remained  but  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  departure  of  the  land 
party.  Then  a  strong  east  wind  caught  the 
floe  of  which  she  was  a  part  and  swept  it 
off  to  the  westward.  According  to  Captain 
Bartlett’s  own  account,  published  in  the 
New  York  Times,  the  ship  was  in  sight  of 
land  from  September  2.'i  to  Oetober  d. 
After  that  its  position  could  only  be 
judged  by  soundings,  by  whut  observa¬ 
tions  could  lie  managed,  and  the  fact 
that  the  general  course  of  the  iee-pack 
was  northwest.  In  almost  hourly  expecta¬ 
tion  of  a  serious  break-up  of  the  ice,  the 
party  lived  partly  on  the  ice  and  partly  on 


T*lce  th.  b«*t  tooth-powder  over 
made  Malta  it  a  little  better— Then 
add  Oir.en— That'a  CALOX.  the 
Oxrsen  Tooth  Powder. 


Br  order  at  Uni  ltd  St.I.i  Gartmatoi  (Nivy  Dcp.rtn.at). 

Memorial  Tablets 

Art  ktiai  cut  of  krtaxt  recart rod  {torn 

Wreck  oi  U.  S.  S.  Maine 

Br  Jaa.  Willi. bj.  lac.  Br«an  F.udrr . SM W«t 27th St. . New  York 

|  5mA  f<*  illustrated  book  on  t+b/eit.  Free. 

My  Beauty  Exercises 

will  make  you  look  Younger 
^ an<1  Beautiful  than  all 

'i‘1'  tn 

1  •  ,ur  in'* 

I  aB  l''1 

r  1 

A  I  i*i  •  -U.1 

yM  •  I  /  n. iLa  the  complexion 

yHn.  a§  in  girlhood  — with- 

JPy  out  maswge.  vibration,  plan- 
ten.  or  any  drug*  or  appliances 
whatever — Jim  Nature’s  Way.  I  teach  you  a  method 


04  Irving  Place  New 

Frank  DeK.  Huy  Ur,  President 


\  k  1  1 1  ! ;  *.  )  r 

rooft  the  dark  »poU, 


ly  ■CAine—AOd  produce  a  fortran  wurtmoo 
that  » tU  n-at  wdcat,  »trr*k,  nor  collect  dust, 

A  turn  drop#  Of  LAWSON  PIANO  LUSTRE  4 

on  a  el«wn,  mift  mg  doea  tb*  trick-- with  j  .  •  a 
litUft  rubbing.  Th*  iceroi  of  An  old  piano  rna- 
ktr,  who  g*v#  It  to  u*  otter  ywt  of  faithful 
itervk*.  UiiAclMHieioAner  tliatcW.an.nolMiA. 
Good  foe  Any  varnished  m urfuoo.  Contains  no 
harmful  or  poiaoooo  Ingredients.  Tea  tod  fee 
ASjjJed  by  oa%  tlie  manuf^turer..  on  rt- 
«npt  of  25  eta.  for  full  aiie  bottle.  I  Ain! 

—mpte  bottlt,  10  eta.  (roinor  a  unapt).  Fms 

opportunity  for  agaota.  Write  for  particular*. 

<-glAWS0N  PIANO  CO. 


WORKED  AW  AY.  The  too  thin  lin  k  can  al**o 
beautifully  rounded  and  hollows  t  iled  out. 

No  matter  how  tired.  five  minute*  of  my  Facial  Fx- 
ercine  will  freshen  your  complexion  and  give  it  a  most 
exquisite  coloring. 

Write  today  for  my  Xru-  Bookiei  on  Facial  Reaul'%  Cul¬ 
ture.  Kody  Culture  and  Xru-  /'eaul;,  > Hugest  ions — FR /•. /;. 

KATHRYN  MURRAY 

Dept.  137.  209  State  Street  Chicago 

The  First  Woman  to  Teach  Scientific  Facial  Exercise 


Ih«*  ship,  to  Ih»  rvady  instantly  for  what¬ 
ever  might  oorne.  In  this  fashion  Xovem- 
lier  and  Dwvniber  wwre  paaned.  Climt- 
mas  ami  Now  Year's  day  name,  and  were 
celebrated  heartily  vs  it  ii  guinea  and  *'l»an- 
quets"  oil  (lie  iee.  Shortly  after  this  tin- 
ship  Iweame  stationary,  and,  with  the 
greatly  incn-ased  pressur*-  upon  the  craft 
from  the  crowding  ice,  the  end  was  not  long 
in  coming.  Captain  Bartlett  describes  it 
as  follows: 


Preseries  Roads 
Prevents  Dust  ~ 


At  H  oVlock  on  thf  morning  of  January 
10  we  w«*ro  awakemnl  from  sli^p  by  a  xliarp 
report  like  llial  of  a  gun.  The  xbip  was 
trembling  and  quivering,  doing  on  <lwk, 
we  found  tliul  the  lei*  Innl  opened  from  the 
ate  in  of  the  vmi  running  in  a  westerly 
direction  ulniut  100  yards,  where  the  eraek 
liad  cloned.  Soon  the  iee-sheet  started  to 
the  side  and  began  moving  in  an  easterly 
direction,  slowly  leaving  the  ship  station¬ 
ary  with  iee  on  her  port  side. 

Then*  was  no  pressure  until  7iM)  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  The  wind,  which  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day  hud  U*cn  light  to  the 
north,  iuervascd  as  the  day  wore  on  to  a 
strong  gale,  with  blinding  snow.  At  this 
time  a  eorner  of  the  ioi^luml  struck  the 
ship  abreast  of  the  engine-room,  breaking 
several  of  her  limiter  planks.  The  pressure 
was  not  groat,  but  water  Ingan  to  pour 
into  the  engine-room  ut  ones*. 

Keali/Jng  that  tile  Karluk  was  doomed, 
we  immediately  began  placing  on  tile  ice 
)>emican  which  had  luxtn  taken  from  cases 
sewn  in  canvas;  also  milk,  clothing,  am¬ 
munition,  arms,  nil,  etc.  The*  night  wus 
intensely  dark.  No  moon,  no  stars  were 
visible.  The  air  was  tilled  with  driving 
snow,  flying  before  the  wind  at  fully  forty 
rnili*s  an  hour.  Fortunately,  altho  tin* 
off-side  ice  continued  moving  slowly  east¬ 
ward.  the  pressure  hail  largely  lessened  by 
the  meeting  of  the  two  points  astern.  If  we 
had  revived  the  full  pressure  of  the  ire,  it 
would  have  cut  ofT  the  Itottom  or  the  ship 
clean  and  complete. 

The  men  aboard  worked  heroically, 
doing  as  much  in  one  hour  as  ordinarily  in 
six.  Ten  thousand  pounds  of  pemioan  and 
other  provisions  were  plaeed  on  tin*  iee. 
The  hi*  around  the  ship  was  luully  broken, 
but  notwithstanding  the  dangerous  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  darkness,  the  men  began  liuuliug 
supplies  on  sledges  to  the  solid  ici*-pun  it 
hundred  yards  away,  where  loomed  the 
house  and  the  other  article*  we  hud  pn- 
viouslv  plained  there.  Into  I  lie  house  we 
sent  an  Kskimo  woman  with  her  baby,  tell¬ 
ing  her  to  make  a  lire  in  the  stove,  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  our  arrival  and  settling 
there. 

We  could  have  navel  practically  every¬ 
thing  from  the  ship,  lieuluing,  however, 
the  uccf *ssi ties  of  arotie  rations,  and  tiiat 
p»*  in  icon,  biseuit,  tea,  und  milk  were  suf¬ 
ficient,  we  left  the  delicacies  aboard  the 
^hip.  Of  our  jiersonal  belongings,  v  ery  few 
wvre  saved. 

At  10: lo  o clock  that  night  eleven  feet 
of  water  had  got  into  the  engine-room. 
The  ice  was  holding  the  ship  up  for  a  lime, 
arid  little  water  came  in.  By  midnight  all 
the  supplies  had  breil  phu*eil  oil  solid  ice. 
The  <*u fTe*-  kettle  was  I  toiling  constantly  in 
the  galley. 

At  this  time  I  sent  the  men  to  the  shelter 
house.  I  remained  on  the  ship  until  it 


M  a ndrll  (alittf, 
llanialiuiv.  Ma*<. 
J  uivu-m-*.  uti-m. 


Dust 

costs  money 


Dl  ’STY  roails  arc  cx|>cnsivc, 
for  the  presence  of  dust 
means  that  costly  road  material 
is  being  cast  auav  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven.  Sooner  or 
later  it  must  l>e  replaced  at  great 
expense. 

Ordinary  waterbound  macadam 
is  not  sufficiently  bonded  to  re¬ 
sist  modern  traffic.  A  stronger 
binder  is  needed.  That  is  why 
modern  engineers  are  turning 
to  Tarvia  a  coal  tar  product 
of  great  adhesive  posser,  which 
is  uses!  to  cement  the  stone  to¬ 
gether. 


Under  heavy  loads  a  tarviated  road 
is  somewhat  clastic — not  brittle — 
and  traffic  svears  it  smoother.  The 
Tars  ia  also  has  the  effect  of  making 
the  road  surface  waterproof  and 
preventing  ravelling  by  rain  torrents. 

The  addition  of  Tars  ia  to  the  mac¬ 
adam  costs  so  little  that  it  is  more 
than  balanced  by  the  saving  in  main¬ 
tenance  expense.  The  road,  instead 
of  being  torn  up  by  traffic  and  blown 
away  by  the  winds,  stays  where  it  is 
put  and  the  annual  repair  hill  is  re¬ 
duced  materially. 

Progressive  engineers  in  hundreds 
of  towns  are  using  Tars  ia  regularly. 

Turvia  l«s>kliti  on  rtqunt,  Atltirrst  our  no  trot  off itf. 
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Lunch  Outdoors  ’ 

Thia  Basket  Keeps  Things  Fresh 

Fack  your  lunch,  go  for  a  ride  in  the 
motor  over  country  roads  to  some  wooded 
spot.  What  greater  pleasure  than  dining 
with  Nature  as  host?  Put  in  the  lunch, 
bottles  and  alL 
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sank  at  4:30  o’clock  oi^the  afternoon  of  i 
January  11. 

The  Kariuk  sank  in  thirty-eight  fathum;- 
°f  uati  r.  The  ice  surrounding  the  ship  | 
had  kept  her  afloat  heretofore,  but  when  she  I 
was  full  of  water  the  bow  sank  tirsl.  V- 
the  water  began  pouring  down  tin  main  I 
hatch  I  jumped  from  the  rail  to  the  ice  and 
-aw  tin-  Kariuk  go  down. 

The  weather  had  now  moderated  con¬ 
siderably,  and  much  light  began  to  show 
to  the  westward.  I  stood  on  the  ice, 
surrounded  by  the  oflfi<*ers  uud  crew 
of  the  expedition,  who  lifted  tlnir  hats, 
saying,  one  and  all: 

“  Adios,  Kariuk!” 

\Ne  watched  the  final  plunge,  with  the 
blue  en-ign  at  her  main  topmast  cutting 
the  water  as  she  disappeared  beneath. 

At  this  spot,  which  they  named  Camp 
Shipwreck,  the  party  remained  for  a  month. 
Then,  s/N»uting  parties  returning  witli  news 
of  land  not  far  away— Herald  and  Wrong* 
Islands— the  party  set  out.  The  Captain  I 
sketches  very  briefly  the  succeeding  ad¬ 
ventures  of  the  party  and  of  himself 
alone.  For  a  |iersonal  account  of  whut 
must  have  lieen  tremendous  hardship  and 
{  braving  of  danger  and  death,  its  brevity 
is  remarkable: 


In  the  latter  part  of  the  month  all  left 
camp  for  land,  picking  up  supplies  along  1 1n 
trail  and  reaching  Wrangcl  Island  on 
February  13,  landing  on  an  ice  spit  there. 

Ib  re  we  found  plenty  of  driftwood,  and 
tlie  Eskimo  woman  prepared  fire  for  us. 
she  carried  along  her  baby  and  the  ship’s 
cat.  which  had  also  been  saved  when  w«- 
lunded. 

On  February  17,  Monroe  and  two  men 
left  for  (  amp  Shipwn*ck,  in  order  to  fetch 
additional  supplies.  Wo  now  had  with  us 
eighty-six  days’  provisions  for  ea*  h  man  of 
the  partv.  The  eight  of  our  men  who  bad 
previously  left  ('amp  Shipwreck  had  not 
yet  arrived  at  Wrangcl  Island  at  that 
time,  but  we  were  expecting  them  daily. 

Keoli/.ing  the  necessity  of  immediate  re¬ 
lief  for  the  men  on  Wrangcl  Island,  I  left  on 
February  18  for  the  Siberian  shore,  100 
miles  away,  accompanied  by  Eskimos  and 
Fern,-,  with  a  sledge  and  seven  dogs.  Four 
bears  had  been  shot  on  the  trail  on  our  way 
to  Wrangcl,  and  plenty  of  bear  signs  near 
the  island  showed  that  then-  was  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  an  abundance  of  game. 

We  reached  the  mainland,  fifty  miles 
west  of  Cape  North.  Uale  after  gale, 
sweeping  down  upon  us  and  moving  the 
ice,  had  delayed  us  in  crossing  Long  Sound, 
and  when  we  reached  the  mainland  only 
four  of  «»ur  dogH  had  survived  the  trip.  We 
met  with  very  kind  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  natives  along  the  coast  to  East  Cape, 
where  we  encountered  Baron  KJeist.  He 
greeted  us  warmly  and  with  great  kindrn  > 
offered  us  the  hospitality  of  his  house  at 
Emma  Harbor,  the  chances  being  greater 
that  we  would  meet  a  whaler  there  than 
elsewhere. 

1  arrived  at  Emma  Harbor  in  the  middle 
of  May,  when  Captain  Peterson,  of  the 
whaler  IJrrtnan.  hearing  of  my  plight  from 
the  natives,  voluntarily  gave  up  his  whal¬ 
ing  and  trading  trip  and  called  for  me  at 
Emma  Harbor.  FYom  there  we  started 
immediately  for  the  American  coast.  There 
was  too  much  ice  to  permit  of  our  landing 
at  N’omt  *o  we  came  on  to  St.  Michael. 
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Captain  Peterson  is  certainly  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  his  kindness  and  for  his  prompt 
action,  as  well  as  for  the  steps  he  has  taken 
to  ease  the  minds  of  our  friends  in  America 
aDd  Ret  through  information  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Government,  so  that  relief  may  be 
■ent  to  the  crew  now  marooned  on  Wrangel 
bland.  - 


fresh  wind*  fee  wind  bfowinq  fern, 
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HARVESTING  8,000.000  KANSAS 
ACRES 

\  \  J  HILE  the  bumper  and  superbumper 
*  '  wheat  crop  in  the  West  is  doing  its 
best  to  dispel  the  nation's  depression  in 
business  lines,  it  is  at  the  same  time  striving 
to  cure  all  individual  “out-of-works"  with 
insistent  and  desperate  demands  for  more 
laborers  for  the  coming  harvest.  A  report 
from  Kansas,  given  to  the  New  York 
F.ttning  Po*l,  says  that  the  need  in  that  one 
State  includes  42.000  extra  men,  fi,300 
extra  teams,  and  2,300  cooks.  In  ex¬ 
planation  the  account  continues: 

The  average  county  in  the  wheat  section 
has  a  small  population.  The  farms  aro 
large,  the  towns  small.  Take  Pawnee 
County,  for  instance,  out  in  southwest 
Kansas.  It  has  a  population  of  8,500,  or 
1.700  families.  There  are  275, (XX)  acres  of 
wheat  to  cut  and  thresh.  If  even.'  avail¬ 
able  man  in  the  county  could  bo  put  at  the 
job,  the  work  would  not  be  done  during  the 
<hort  period  during  which  wheat  must  In- 
handled.  Onee  ripe,  the  heads  shell  freely, 
and  the  grain  must  be  garnered.  As  the 
present  crop  approached  its  splendid 
promise,  with  what  amounts  to  two  crops 
in  one.  tho  farmers  began  to  call  for  help. 
This  has  been  developed  into  a  system. 
With  a  State  Labor  Bureau  in  corre¬ 
spondence  with  county  officers,  city  clerks, 
farmers,  and  township  offirers,  the  needs 
are  tabulated.  Even  the  fraternal  orders 
have  taken  a  hand,  and  have  sent  back  to 
Indiana,  Ohio,  and  other  States  to  fra¬ 
ternities  to  send  men  West.  Hundreds  of 
college  boys  have  been  enlisted  and  come 
to  tho  harvest  fields  for  the  experience 
and  to  earn  vacation  nionev. 


DUTY  oft’  chains  us  to  sultry 
plain  when  cur  desires  cry  for 
cooling  winds  of  the  sea. 

Be  cheered,  tho'  becalmed — for 
whate’er  the  clime  a  G-E  FAN 
will  pour  forth  airy  fountains  for  you. 

The  G-E  ELECTRIC  FAN  *ims  up 

20  years  of  cxperiep.ee  in  the  study  of  the 
summer  comfort  pr  blem — experience  thst 
has  thought  out  ami  worked  out,  one  by 
one,  the  points  of  perfection  in  this  most 
popular  of  all  electric  fans.  Oscillating,  t » 
give  effective  and  agreeable  air  motion  — 
readily  controllable  os  to  speed — so  superbly 
balanced  as  noiselessly  to  avoid  all  wearing 
vibration  and  insure  a  lifetime  of  faithful 
service. 

And  as  to  economy — be  it  known  that 
this  silent,  comforting  servitor  works  from 
three  to  four  hours  f~r  one  cent. 

Look  always  for  the  big  G-E  trade  mark 
on  the  fare  of  the  fan.  See  it  at  the  nearest 
electrical  dealer  or  at  your  lighting  company. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Larsc*t  FJoctricnl  Mnnufjwtuicr  In  tho  World 

&iU«o^crt  in  jhsr  r  m yf  *  ’  AyracUi 

All  Ur co  calk*  l_*trywhcaa 


Tho  railroads  aro  cooperating,  cither 
willingly'  in  acting  as  Agents  for  tho 
farmers,  or  willy-nilly  as  the  furnishers  of 
under-car  berths  and  side-door  Pullmans 
to  those  who  do  not  stop  for  the  formality 
of  ticket-purchasing.  In  the  latter  ease 
the  railroad,  recognizing  the  extremity, 
issues  orders  for  lenient  treatment  of  the 
“deadheads,"  and  when,  as  not  seldom 
happens,  these  number  sixty  or  seventy  to 
a  single  train,  tho  train  crew  is  strongly 
minded  to  obey  the  order.  As  to  the  work 
waiting  for  these  men,  we  read: 


There  is  no  eight-hour  limit — unless  it 
be  the  "eight  hours  before  dinner  and  eight 
hours  after  dinner,”  that  is  a  current 
phrase.  The  40.000  men  in  Kansas  then 
will  draw-  over  $100,000  a  day  for  labor 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expense  in 
feeding  them.  MoHt  of  this  money  will  be 
taken  out  of  the  State,  for,  except  what  is 
spent  in  traveling,  the  harvesters  have  no 
(Continued  on  page  ■*!) 
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Made  of  Imported  Havana  Ficadiira.  from  our  own  plantation!  in  Cuba—  leave*  Out  a re  too  short 
to  toll  Into  our  15c  cigar*.  They’re  not  pretty,  no  band*  or  decoutions,  but  you  don’t  amoke 
looks.  Customer*  call  them  Diamond*  in  the  Rough.  AIMS  inches  long .  tome  even  longer  Only 
10*  at  th;.»  “Get  Acquainted"  price.  Money  cheerfully  ref.u  drd  ii  you  don’t  receive  at  lea*1 
double  value.  Mention  strength  when  ordering.  Our  references.  Dun  or  B:a<Wircct'»  or  any  Bank. 
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Investments 

Tho5C  having  $500.  $1,000  or  a  larger 
*um  available  and  are  looking  for 
•afe  6/&  investments  should  carefully 
investigate  the  merits  of  the  first 
mortgage  aerial  bonds  we  offer. 

These  bonds  mature  serially  in  two 
to  ten  years  and  arc  thoroughly 
safeguarded. 

Their  soundness  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  no  investor  has  ever  suffered 
loss  of  principal  or  interest  on  any 
security  purchased  of  this  House, 
founded  32  years  ago. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  888-G 


RAILROAD  MEN  LAID  OFF 


and  I  hr  issue,  on  application  by  the  banks, 
of  the  new  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

“Whether  all  this  can  be  accomplished 
in  time  for  the  early  autumn  ‘harvest 
movement  *  of  currency  and  credits  i&  an 
uncertain  quest  ion.  ( implicated  ox  |H‘ri- 
nicnts  of  the  sort  are  apt  to  he  slow  in 
gutting  started.  In  this  ease,  ten  nr  twelve 
weeks  constitute  a  period  full  short  for  the 
numerous  successive  processes  just  recited, 
each  of  which  must  await  the  completion 
of  ot  hers. 

“Two  practically  interesting  questions 
an*:  Will  the  facilities  of  the  new  nystom 
Ik*  imperatively  m*cded  in  this  comittf 
harvest  Hctuioii,  and  an*  they  nc4*ded  to 
control  the  prose  nl  gold  export  movement? 
To  the  first  question,  in  view  of  the  dull 
trade,  inactive  stock  exchanges,  and  large- 
hunk  surpluses,  the  answer  is.  No.  To  the 
second,  the  answer  is  that,  if  the  system 
were  now  in  operation,  in  the  face  of  the 
large  gnhl  «  X|Miris,  the  New  York  regional 
hank  would  prohaMv  already  have  put  its 
official  rediscount  rate*  almve  t  lie  open 
market,  with  a  view  to  the  gradual  root  mi 
of  tlm  foreign  exchanges." 


V  A RIOI  S statements  from  time  to  time 
ha vo  Ih*oii  made  as  to  the  number  of 
railroad  employees  out  of  work  in  June, 
111  1 1.  Onoof  the  high^t  estimates  was  to  the 
effis-t  I  hat .  50IMMM) railroad  men  west  of  the 
Mississippi  Uiv4*r  were  ^unemployed,  Re¬ 
lieving  that  statement  to  he  a  “gross  exag¬ 
geration/*  The  II  ri  //  Stn*/  Jour  tint  made  a 
I  canvas  among  thepn^idents  of  some  forty 
imjsirtant  railroad  systems  in  all  jmrts  of 
1  he  <*ountry,  the  result  Uing  that,  instead 
|  of  finding  oCNMIOO  turn  out  of  work  beyond 
i  the  Mississippi,  not  more  than  half  that 
number  were  found  out  of  work  in  thoontire 
country.  Thai  estimate  indudisl.  iujt  only 
trainmen,  station  help,  engineering  assis¬ 
tants.  and  clerks,  but  constru«4tion  forces. 
Thr  Journal’*  returns  were  oht aimxi  fmm 
thirty-four  important  roads,  operating  well 
over  half  tin?  steam  mileage  of  the  country. 
Following  is  the  table  it  prints  of  figures 
for  this  year  compared  wit K  those  for  1913: 

p*i  4  n/  ► 

N»inil*rr  id  hwi*  iil  .11 

Mik^rr  nprnilrd  KM.1UI  l.l.S.W  Inr.  1.021 

NumU-r  *4  rmpl«*>*r-  I,ILM.W>  IJL*  |h',  l|fl.V>7 

Mo.  rfnp  tntle  r  IT  V  Cl  t  *rr,  0  'll  | 

It  will  he  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  I 
thirty-four  roads  from  which  tin*  figure* 
were  ohtaiiMsI  r<*port  I  19,557  fewer  men 
employed,  or  a  dec/imso  of  about  ten  |n-r 
rrilt.  si  nee  last  year.  With  these  lignn's 
npplicel  to  the  entire  country,  which  has  a 
mileage  of  approximately  double  the  mile¬ 
age  of  the  thirty-four  roads,  tin*  total  of  uti- 
em  ployed  rail  wax  men  for  1911  would  Is- 
232,500,  which  again  is  appmxiiuately  a 
decline  of  leu  |M*r  e-ent.  It  is  lo  la*  noted 
that  among  tin*  thirty-four  mods  making 
ret  urns,  t hreo  im|*»r1ant  systems — the 
(treat  Northern.  I’nion  Pncitle,  and  South¬ 
ern  I *iici lie  are  not  included.  Tho  Great 
Northern  is  now  employingn  Tew  more  men 
than  it  did  last  year,  while  the  I’nion 
Raeifie  and  Southern  hwifir*  an*  known  to 
have  not  gn*atly  induced  their  forces.  Of 
the  Pennsylvania  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
in  its  rej>orted  reduction  of  3N.000  men. 
some  considerable  |airt  of  the  3SJMX)  re|>- 
resent  working  time  that  had  bts*n  taken 
fmm  men  who  were  actually  at  work,  hut 
on  shorter  hours. 
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CHANGES  UNDER  THE  NEW  TARIFF 

Kigun**  pn-|wr«il  hv  th»-  I>«-pHr(m«>nt  of 
ComnH*r«*«*  in  Washington  fur  th*>  nm.-M-nt 
li*<-nl  yrar  lu  April  ;tH  that  in,  for  ton 
months  uf  i  his  fiscal  yrar  muling  Juno  :Uf 
show  whal  Ims  Imtii  ilir  iwlual  working  of 

•  hi*  new  larilT  law  wlmn  in  prw1i**al  opnrn- 

*  ion.  Tho  figim-s  am  Hiimmarixori  in  a 
li'llor  to  Thr  Journal  of  ('nmwrrrr,  whoso 
«*orri*s|)on<l(*nl  |s>ints  nut  (hut  they  "wore 
not  altognthnr  satisfactory,"  because  the 
now  larilT  rli<|  not  become  operative  until 

of  these  months 

arc  months 


We  "ball  br  ptra:-cd  n»«Vr  v^n  aHv >•  ••  <  Irrr 
ol  in  PRV-SFN T  Ilk  PAM  I*  » 

SITION  ot  (omfwamrs  whose  »ct  untie  arv 
held  by  c suit  s  tinil.r  your  Mii>crvi--Hi. 

We  are  xtwiyi  ready  lo  farnUh  you  «iu'»t.i 
linns  lehher  eurrrnt  «*r  nt  pi.i  rct>»rri»  i*n 

LISTED  OR  l-NLlSTFlisKiTKITtl  s 

We  Hare  excellent  LuiIiUp*  lor  ex  ecu  fine 
orders  In  till  «>f  the  principal  financial 
market*. 

Please  address  mir  St.RVIi  E  DEPART¬ 
MENT. 


Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Bond*  for  ln**«tm«nt 

43  Exchange  Place,  New  York 

ALBANY  BOSTON  —  CHICAGO 

Unni*»*  X»  »t  V- •» fei  «r»*l  4‘kl«  M«rk  F  \< 


OHoImt  4.  so  that  llmi 
July.  August,  ami  Soploinlior 
during  whi«-h  thi«  country  was  living  under 
the  old  larifT.  Thr  adoption  of  the  now 
tariff  had  laconic  rvidont,  howovor,  hv 
July  I.  and  honco  "the  movement  of  goods 
dnrine  the  three  months  in  question  was 
directly  influonetal  hy  the  new  rales,  while 
the  months  immediately  after  the  adoption 
of  the  tariff  were  a  period  during  which 
K<*ods  which  hail  Is-cn  stored  came  in  more 
freely,  owing  lo  their  prompt  reh'ase."  He 
lteliovcs  tliat  “on  the  whole  the  eoni|wiriso» 
is  reasonably  fair”  and  tliat  it  “thrown 
considerable  light  on  the  situation  under 
the  new  tariff."  Ho  calls  special  attention 
to  the  figures  affecting  foodstuffs.  Here  the 
chaiigi>ti  that  have  taken  place  are  notable. 
Following  is  a  table: 

<ono  Onutrrtp 

- — To*  nm*  r*4.  A  prW--* 
l^tS  J0/4 

Ciwn .  |A.7W» 

a  7.^4 

Itirr.  rlmne!  ..  ..  I,i«  J.I57 

»W»t  .VK  I.M.t 

T..ial  lifr»il<iuff«  .  l;»,»20  -W .MU 

trrWi  rtvrali-  |n,.SS(* 

Hmn  anil  h»tr.-  1 .  | 

fli.THp  amt  mil.titulr.  7.iw;i 

Tout  mnl  »r>'l  il»iry  pn.turlM .  1 2.037  2S.1.SS 

OliwMxl  Kvlittlr  i  .  5.SI5  «,«« 

<■<«•  ..  I*,«72  I5X>M 

The  eom*spondent  remarks  that  the 

articles  in  this  table  have  Ih-cii  schs-ted  at 
random  without  referem-e  to  the  duties 
paid  under  the  old  and  the  new  tariff.  hi> 
object  lasing  to  show  that  “Homo  staple  food 
products,  previously  not  imported  at  all  or 
imported  in  relatively  small  quantities, 
have  increased  under  the  present  tariff  ar¬ 
rangement,”  He  believes  these  items  are 
"reasonably  representative  of  the  whole." 
The  imnortant  thing  about  them  is  that 
they  "show  the  food  supply,  made  avail¬ 
able  under  the  tariff,  has  very  greatly  on- 


How  to  Invest  Money  Wisely 


EVEN  the  Mnallc*t  investor  will  find 
'  tins  volume  a  mine  of  information 
and  valuable  advice.  Written  by  Mr. 
John  Moody,  the  acknowledged  au¬ 
thority  on  the  subject,  it  shmv\  how, 
bv  adopting  intelligent  methods  of 
selection,  losses  ran  be  avoided  and 
absolute  safety  secured  Price  52  net. 
SrnJ  Jnr  a  copy  in  Jay 


THE  NEXT  STEPS  IN  THE  BANKING 
SYSTEM 

IVi^itlcnl  Wilson  (taxing  H*nt  tho 
S«*fmt4*  on  Monday,  Juno  15,  his  nomina¬ 
tions  of  tho  fivo  apj>ointivo  me  minors  of  tho 
Fodoral  Ros4*rvo  Hoard,  “tho  oonstniotivo 
iiiat-hinory  of  the  nt  w  hanking  system  can 
now  liogin  to  move,"  says  tin*  Now  York 
Kt'intHff  1*0*1.  Those  nominations,  of 
ooiirso.  have  first  t4>  Ik*  4-on firmed  by  tin* 
Senate,  hut,  with  this  <lono9  the*  nc*.\t  suo- 
i-ossive steps  will  ln»: 

“Designation  of  a  govornor  fnun  tho 
five  ap|N»intiHs;  onninixalion  of  tho  Board; 
its  selection  of  on4*-third  of  tlmdiriH*t4>rs  for 
oa4*h  of  tho  twelve*  rogiimal  hanks;  Ihi* 
choice,  hv  the  mornla^r  hanks  of  each  dis¬ 
trict.  of  tin*  six  4>thor  menders  on  tin*  Board 
of  its  resMtrvo  bank;  organization  <»f  the  n*- 
serve  bank  Iwmrris:  thoir  arrangcmiont  for 
lu*ndquart<*rN  anil  for  office  stuffs;  the  call¬ 
ing  for  the  subscription,  by  member  banks 
in  the  district,  to  the  stock  of  its  reserve 
bank.  This  will  pave  the  way  to  the  n- 
duction  in  reserve  requirements  at  ev4*rv 
individual  momlKT  bank;  tho  fixing  of  exu-li 
regional  bank's  oflioial  discount  rate,  the  In*- 
ginning  of  miiseount  of  commercial  pa/n  r, 
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CORRECT  ENGRAVING 

and  FINE  STATIONERY 

The  making  of  W  cddlngand  Social  Invitation*.  Vi»l«- 
Hel'ard..anil  Sttnisv.  dPapcfi*  our  special  work.dooe 
in  our  own  shop.  Sample*  and  price*  upon  request. 
LYCETT.  Society  Stationer 

JI7  N.  Chart**  Jlrarl  Daiilmor*.  Md. 


Fishermen!  A  Wonderful  New  Fish  Catching  Bait 

_  t’SE  ONE  LIVE  MINNOW  ALL  DAY 

2^ — *•  R,#  •"ww.  Jl«*  miQu  w  haittliet  It  m.ik' 
^ in*  m—k  •  f  r raft  r*v..nt  f..f  lltrlf.  that  U  the 
t»m  #.f  the  r%-j»itrr  j  nrrli  til  «€0«r  arnfUJal 
Mi  fltmiBf.  rlctr,  vt^rnif 1 1  nf  tl*ee  t«iO»,  I..  u*ln«  t  ll»e  Dinno**. 

p»  wef  «jf  *tlrart|»e  fl*Ji  lire  la  Uw  fart  that,  wb#a  III 
wtlrr,  I  be  |I»h  ap|*erriilly  triitIK  minnow  ektft.* 

tttlblt  an- 1  gr.  mtly  m*ciufl#d  Mltirt.v  Ud  tm* i  mlrr;  •Ufw 
aiiwi  m*rrr  mut i  alat;  ran  Ha  all  flar.  liiwflMKal  fUOrr- 

turn  I»IJ  um  lhal  rt  la  tl»#  Rval  arr«4»rfal  |«il  tL*f  have  ew  u*^l 

strait  tins*  lias-*  TihsCa,,  CUfajetD  MM,K,,lMralUBfli. 


decay* 

s  teet'V 


This  Red  Woven  Label 

MADOo  R  Thin 


!  BEST  RETAIL  TRADE  j 

{Trade  Uirk  R#f  US.  Pal. Of. 
amd  Portion  Commit t*») 

B.  V.  D  Coat  Cut  I’n'lenhlrti  and 
Kimt  L^neth  Drancfa,  foe-.  7JC-. 
1 1  oo  and  it  (O  the  Garment. 
B.V.D  t'akwi  Stilt.  (Pat.U.S  A 
4-jo-o?)  fi  od.fiio,  fi.(w,fj.oo 
and  f  5.00  l  lie  Suit. 


n.  y.iJ.  company,  ^ 

NEW  YORK. 

Selling  Aflfocy:  66.  A)  derm  anbury.  E.C. 


CORRECT  ENGRAVING 

and  FINE  STATIONERY 

The  making ol W eddlngand  Sociil  Invitation*.  VNIl- 
Hlt  'ard.^m!  Stamped  Papcf  is  our  special  work.d.vne 
in  our  own  shop.  Sample*  and  price*  upon  request. 

LYCETT.  Society  Stationer 

JI7  N.  ChaHe*  Sir#*,  D.lilmor*,  Md. 


larged.  and  that,  for  whatever  reason,  the 
dependence  of  the  United  States  exclusively 
on  its  own  domestic  agricultural  resources 
has  hoen  considerably  relieved,  resort  being 
now  had  to  many  other  fields  of  production 
that  were  previously  not  employed  as  a 
source  of  support."  Turning  to  manu¬ 
factured  goons,  the  correspondent  finds 
that  the  movement  has  been  quite  different; 
in  fact,  that  it  is  “full  of  very  curious  in¬ 
n-rest,"  and  that  in  “many  lines  importa¬ 
tions  have  increased  only  very  moderately, 
or  not  at  all,  under  thechanged  conditions  of 
to-day.”  Following  is  a  table  showing  im¬ 
portations  under  the  old  and  new  rates  for 
ten  months  of  this  year  and  last: 


(OOO  Omitted) 


— TVn  mo*,  end.  April 


MS 

191. 

In*  'tt  . 

SS.7U6 

S2.5I* 

Pn  TOO  . 

5.164 

1,561 

xractaral  ron ....  . 

190 

312 

Uarfctnary .  . 

9.533 

4.475 

TinpJatr . 

238 

1*287 

Total  run  and  steel  and  nianufarturoL 

27,162 

26.119 

Total  Wad  . 

3.011 

1.653 

Tt*aJ  kmtbcr  and  manufacture* . 

16,215 

21,592 

Total  paper  . 

5,715 

5.722 

iVntrn*  . . 

4.619 

8.076 

Total  to4  . 

32.555 

40.702 

ivoolaa) . 

4.012 

3,721 

i*.asinu<is  . 

2.6*4 

2.376 

T'Kol  manufartureB  of  wool . 

14.026 

25, NO 

Tui.'  manufacture*  of  cotton ... 

5*,262 

61,773 

One  of  the  curious  things  pointed  out  is 
that  “in  some  lines  of  manufacture,  where 
materials  were  severely  cut  in  the  tari/T. 
there  has  been  very  little  increase  in  im¬ 
portations."  This  is  notably  true  in  iron 
and  steel  products.  In  woolen  cloths,  “the 
movement  was  irregular,  some  lines  in- 
rreasing  materially,  while  others  failed  to 
do  *o."  In  the  aggregate,  the  increase  in 
manufactured  woolen  goods  amounted  to 
r early  twelve  million  dollnrs,  but,  on  the 
n'her  hand,  “the  growth  in  unmanufac¬ 
tured  wools  appears  to  have  been  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  expected."  The  same  is 
true  of  nomo  other  commodities  on  which 
the  tariff  was  cut;  they  failed  to  show  any 
increases. 

A  Boston  correspondent  of  The  Journal 
•>/  Commerce,  writing  on  June  22,  presented 
><me  interesting  data  as  to  present  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  wool  and  woolen  business  of 
New  England.  While  not  by  any  means 
"a  runaway  market,”  conditions  for  wool 
"have  been  maintained  on  a  very  firm 
basis,"  and  with  manufacturers,  “ma¬ 
chinery  as  a  whole  is  fairly  well  employed.” 
Figures  summarizing  returns  from  mills 
representing  “a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
machinery'  of  the  entire  country  ”  show  that 
nearly  S2  per  cent,  of  the  worsted  spinning 
spindles  "are  active  now  as  compared  with 
Ts  per  cent,  throe  months  ago.  and  74  per 
cent,  six  months  ago."  Woolen-mill  re¬ 
turns.  however,  "show  a  greater  pro|x>r- 
tion  nr  idle  machinery  than  the  worsted 
end  of  the  business." 

THE  f  1STRIBUTION  OF  WEALTH 
WIDER  THAN  SUPPOSED 

The  writer  for  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
»ho signs  the  name  “  Holland  "  understands 
that  collections  of  the  income  tax  are  show¬ 
ing  a  wider  distribution  of  wealth  in  this 
country  than  has  generally  been  supposed. 
Following  are  some  of  his  comments: 

“Many  of  the  very  wealthy  rtien  have  no 
idea  what  their  actual  net  income  is.  The 
president  of  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  industrial  organizations  said  recently 
that  be  thought  he  knew  reasonably  well 
what  his  ineomo  was  and  had  been  for  a 
long  period  of  years.  But  when  he  set 
to  work  to  establish  the  income  upon 
which  by  law  a  Federal  tax  eould  be  im¬ 
posed  ho  discovered  that  he  practically  had 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER 
50c  per  case  of  6  sins*  stoppered  bottles 


There’s  “An  Ocean  of  Comfort”  In  B.V.  D. 

You  wear  a  coat  and  a  smile  with  B.  V.  D.  On  land  or  sea,  in  city  or 
country,  outdoors  or  in  the  office,  B.  V.  I),  takes  the  bite  out  of  the 
“dog-days.”  h  keeps  you  cool.  Being  loose-fitting  in  drape,  it  lets  invig¬ 
orating  air  at  your  pores.  Being  light-woven  in  fabrics,  you  hardly  feel  that 
you  have  it  on.  If  you  dance,  B.  V.  D.  leaves  you  always  arm,  leg  and  bodv-frcc. 

For  your  own  welfare,  fix  the  B.  V.  D.  Red  Woven  Label  in  your  mind  and  make  the  sales¬ 
man  ihoav  it  to  you.  That  positively  safeguard*  you.  On  every  B.  V.  D.  garment  is  sewed 
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mo  income.  The  exemptions  and  the  ubli- 
j  galhtns  of  which  the  income  tax  takes 
notice  and  Tor  which  it  gives  allowance 
actually  rwluood  his  income  so  that  ho  had 
only  a  small  amount  to  pay. 

*■  Karly  in  March  there  j»n*vailed  a  strong 
oispieion  thol  the  pn-snnaMy  very  lnrg‘‘ 
incomes  of  which  eitizct.s  wero  in  possession 
would  In-  found  to  1  e  far  In -low-  the  amount 

•  -tiniutcd  livtlnwi  whodraft4>d  tile  incoim— 
'ax  hill.  Kurt hermore,  the  helief  constant¬ 
ly  gained  ground  that,  relatively  speaking, 
much  the  greater  part' of  the  tax  received 
hy  the  income-tax  collector  would  Ihj  found 

|  to  Imvo  <-ome  from  that  great  liody  of 
American  citi/smK  who  were,  IhhI  year,  in 
rmsscsMon  of  mixlerately  small  incomes. 

1  I  uf  in  exci-ss  of  the  amount  exempted  hy 
law  bv  any  when*  Trom  three  to  seven  or 
eight  thousand  dollars.  Incomes  of  this 
kind  are  readily  and  accurately  aw-ertain- 
iMc.  Many  of  them  aro  obtained  by 
ilarics.  The  possessors  of  them  do  not  as 

*  general  thing  incur  obligations  which 
<  1  mid  lawfully  In*  dislucted  from  in«*om«-s. 

“The  main  Hint  lire,  however,  to  In*  dis- 
imwd  in  the  olH<‘ial  statement  will  noon 
fell.  The  aggregate  amount  of  taxes  col¬ 
lected  upon  incomes  will  very  likely  lead  to 
t  hi*  ilisclosure  that  there  is  a  wider  distribu¬ 
tion  of  wealth  than  lias  lx*eit  commonly 
presumed  to  Is-  the  ease  ami  that  swollen 
-»r  mulue  inc4>ui4W  an-  eonHnisI  t*j  very  few 
lienams.” 

RAILWAY  DIVIDENDS  SUSPENDED 

During  the  fourteen  months  to  Juno  20, 
ion  railroads  that  rank  as  important  sus- 
pendod  payment  of  dividends  and  three 
others  reduced  the  amount  of  their  pay¬ 
ments.  The  last  was  the  St.  l/iuis  South¬ 
western,  whieh  omitted  its  dividend  on  the 
preferred  stock.  Following  is  a  table  show- 


mg  the  omissions  and  reductions 

in  divi- 

(lends  in  these 

fourteen  numths: 

Tnrmtr 
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On  June  24  the  Panhandle  omitted  its 
« i uarterly  dividend  on  the  common  stork 
and  reduced  the  amount  on  the  preferred 
to  one-half  of  one  |H*r  cent. 


A  Techniral  Term.  "  You  do  not  speak 

to  him?  M 

M  No,”  replied  the  scholarly  girl.  “  When 
I  passed  him  I  gave  him  the  geological 
survey,” 

M  The  geological  survey  !  " 

•*  Yes.  What  is  commonly  known  as  the 
'onv  stare*/*-  Il'as/iuj0fcm  Star. 

Taken  At  His  Word.  A  suburban  min- 
i-ler,  during  his  discourse  one  Sunday 
morning,  said:  M  In  each  blade  of  grass 
I  her**  is  a  sermon/*  The  following  day  one 
of  bis  flork  discovered  the  good  man  push¬ 
ing  a  lawn-mower  about,  and  paused  to 
iy:  •*  Well,  parnon,  I’m  glad  to  see  you 
engaged  in  cutting  your  sermons  short/’ — 
riiilflth  l/thm  Public  Lniyrr, 


RtnRFMLS  RradMrcrl,  Dtin'*  or  mny  Rank  In  Jacksonville. 


Bountiful  Crops 

and 

Beautiful  Grounds 

Arc  Always  Atiured  by  Using 

Campbell  Automatic 

Irrigation  Sprinklers 

WHY  LOSE  YOUR  CROPS  OR  LET  VOI  R  GROUNDS  BURN  UP. 

WHEN  YOU  CAN  GET  RAIN  WHEN  YOU  WANT  IT  AND  LIKE 
YOU  WANT  IT.  BY  USING  THIS  WONDERFUL  INVENTION  ? 

Placed  on  Ji-inch  stand  pipes  7  feet  high,  attached  to  an  underground  pipe  *y*tcmf  and  4" 
feet  apart  (requiring  ahour  22  to  the  acre),  the*r  aprinklcr*,  with  only  JO  pound*  premier, 
will  distribute  perfectly  and  evrnlv  an  inch  of  water  in  the  form  of  fine  rain  in  four  hours. 
Price  S3. 00  each,  postpaid,  of  $30.00  per  dozen,  F.  O,  B.  Jacksonville. 

SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER  —Send  us  money  order  for  $1.30,  mentioning 
this  publication,  and  wc  will  mail  you  a  vmiple  sprinkler  and  our  booklet,  **  MODERN 
IRRIGATION.*9  One  sprinkler  only  to  each  applicant  at  this  price.  Oder  expires 
October  1,  1914. 

J.  P.  CAMPBELL,  Building 

Jacksonville,  Florida 


Northern  Pacific  Train  Service 
Means  Perfected  Service 

Through  the  Scenic  and  Storied  Northwest 

TWO  TRANSCONTINENTAL  ONE  THROUGH  TRAIN  Dm\y. 

TRAINS  Daily.  Chicago  to  Spokane,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph 
Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland  via  St.  Paul  Omaha  to  North  Pacific  Coast  points  via 
and  Minneapolis.  Ballings. 

EQUIPPED  WITH  COACHES.  DINING.  OBSERVATION.  IMJLLMAN 
TOURIST  AND  STANDARD  SLEEPING.  CARS. 

Great  Big  Baked  Potatoes  ScrOcd  On  AII  Dining  Cars 

1,000  Miles  of  Lake  and  River  Scenery 


Send  for  lit  cr  at  urc. 

A.  M.  CLELAND 
General  Paaaeatfer  Agent 
ST.  PAUL.  MIHN. 


/  'a  ail  ma - 9 *4*  i  A/  -  /  min  nnl  tonnl 
•Van  Peawspr*.  /f/5 
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THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


FLEET 


GREAT 


Only  First  (7u»»  ftwwyrf  CsmrJ 


REDUCED  RATES 

FOR  SUMMER  CRUISES 

JAMAICA.  HAVANA.  PANAMA  CANAL.  CENTRAL  AMERICA.  COLOMBIAN  PORTS 

—cooler  in  summer  than  New  York-official  temperature  records  prove  this. 

Cruises  of  18  and  22  days.  Take  advantage  of  low  rates  to  visit  the  tropics. 
Hotel  rates,  carriage  hire,  souvenir-  arc  much  lower  now  than  in  winter. 

Luxurious  comfort  on  Great  White  Fleet  Ships,  extra  Urge  staterooms, 
delicious  cuisine,  many  baths.  Make  the  ship  your  hotel  while  in  port. 
UNITED  FRUIT  CO.  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE 

17  BatU'ry  Pi..  N.  Y  Look  W hsrf,  Bj»ton  G30  Common  St.,  Now  OrUsus 


focutil'uut  MaKes 

Bow  Legs  &  Knock 
Knees  Look  Straight 


WARNING! 

BEWARE  OF  SUBSC  RIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
country’  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
periodicals.  We  urgo  that  no  money  he 
paid  to  strangers  even  tho  they  exhibit 
printed  matter  apparently  authorising 
them  to  represent  us,  and  especially  when 
they  offar  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  Tub 
Literary  Dkjkht  mailing  list  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re¬ 
newals.  Better  send  subscriptions  direct, 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
make  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus¬ 
pect  that 'tho  members  of  your  community 
are  lieing  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of 
police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  and 
arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Funk  &  Waonalls  Company, 
3o4— 3tX)  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
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Snug  Shirt- 
Trim  Socks 


«tylc  n 


AROUND  LSO.  &OC. 


STYLE  C—  ONE  CLASP 
PO*  SOCK, 


Shir  Gar 


Adjiwt*  itself  to  any  posture — comfortable, 
durable,  neat.  Allows  free  circulation. 
Adc  your  d*«Ui— .1  be  onV  «e  *i!U 
SKIRT  CARTER  CO.,  Columbia,  T-nn. 


Impr<n*r«  vourapprarancp  l  oo  p**r  rrot. 
Ailuch^iu^nvs-Aiter  lund  AhaulutHv 
.  annul  I *■  drc.»«lie4  no  matter  your 
p.MitUm  (‘oUiluftnblc.  you  lor**!  >ow 
»T4f  (twin.  Sent  III  |»1oin  gMckagr 
l*o-t  iiuiil.  50c-  Or  wnu-for  booklet. 
CAVANACH  BROS.,  Po,u».IU.  P.. 


SUMMER  BARGAINS 

fur  r»i|im  ri «’k  's  »lf*rJl  i|  U.’  n  ml- 


rr 


|trUM  f..r  tit#  tuasiiK  f  U«l;  Allllfc.l# 

-  liar  *«•*  I  saJ  fitranUal  fpf  cat#  jur. 
lift  *inl  a^Wu.- b  >•  #7 

,|OlA\.  II  1.1.  U  err  US 

*rUa  far  kw«kUlv*  M+»  IK.I iimIN 

Aaeriaa  Wnting  MfckintCo..  Inc..  34S  t»  N  Y 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

(ConUnurcf  from  page  37) 

expense  personally.  likewise,  it  is  a 
currency,  for  the  farmer  tinds  his  checks  of 
little  value  to  strangers.  One  tried  it,  and 
was  met  with  the  question:  “How  am  1 
going  to  gel  the  money?  No  one  knows  me 
in  this  State.”  So  the  banks  must  furnish 
currency,  and  they  arc  making  large  drafts 
oil  their  reserve  agents  to  meet  lliis  need. 

The  class  or  men  coming  West  for  the 
harvest  is  far  above  that  of  the  average 
tramp.  It  includes  workmen  from  the 
luiulx-r  camps,  factory  num  seeking  a  bit 
of  outdoor  work  with  good  wages,  college 
lioys.  and  small  farmers  from  ml  joining 
Slates.  The  employment  agencies  bundle 
the  larger  portion  out  of  Kansas  City,  and 
they  go  in  groups  to  the  little  W  i-stern  towns. 
Farmers  in  automobiles,  wugons,  and  bug¬ 
gies  wait  for  them  at  the  stations,  and  cook- 
shacks  are  ready  in  the  fields  to  serve 
meals.  While  oil  the  face  or  it,  as  seen  in 
newspaper  reports,  the  handling  of  tin 
army  of  men  uppeur*  a  haphazard  affair, 
really  it  is  systematized  through  long  years  | 
of  wheat-raising,  and  the  workers  are  dis¬ 
tributed  with  promptness. 

The  men  are  for  the  most  part  unfamiliar 
with  harvest  work,  but  they  are. given  the 
routine  hand  lalsir,  while  experieneed  men 
handle  the  binders  and  headers.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  imported  lubor  all  available 
local  help  iH  busy,  ami  the  towns  an*  for] 
the  time  deserted  of  able-bodied  lalmrers. 

The  gathering  of  S.OOO.tXMJ  acres  of , 
wheat  in  Kansas,  for  instance,  is  not  all 
done  at  one  time.  The  work  logins  on 
the  southern  border,  and  three  or  four 
wt-cks  elapse  before  tho  army  of  workers 
reaches  the  Nebraska  line.  Tho  wheal  rip¬ 
ens  slowly,  the  lower  latitudes  first  turn¬ 
ing  yellow.  This  means  economy  of  time 
and  effort,  for  the  men  who  have  begun 
this  week  will  go  with  the  ripening  of  the 
wheat  northward  until  they  reach  the 
northern  limit,  thus  getting  a  month  or 
more  of  steady  work.  Tho  peculiarity  of 
this  year's  wheat  is  that  the  straw  is  heavy 
and  binders  will  be  used  more  freely  than 
in  most  years. 
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Genuine  "  Edward*," 
Ready-made,  fire-proof 
gingu.  Quickly  act  up 
any  place.  Dlrcct-from- 
fuctory  prices  —  $4'J  50 
and  up.  Postal  brines 
Illustrated  64-page  catalog. 
TWUvt.n'illff.Ca..  337.M7 


A  delightful  sum¬ 
mer  cruise 
through  a  land  of 
i  nde  sc  r i b  a  h I e 
beauty  -a country 
famed  for  its  tra¬ 
ditions,  pictur¬ 
esque  scenery 
and  invigorat¬ 
ing  climate. 

Niagara  falls— Toronto 

— Lake  Ontario — Thousand 
Islands — St.  Lawrence  River 
Rapids  —  Montreal  —  Quebec — 
Murray  Hay  —  Tadousac  —  Sag¬ 
uenay  River  Canyon  —  Capes 
Trinity  and  Eternity — Lauren- 
tian  Mountains. 

Labrador  Route 

A  newly  inaugurated  cruise  in  strange 
waters.  From  Quebec  along  the  north 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
into  the  finest  hunting  and  fishing 
grounds  in  North  America. 

Lower  Gulf  Route 

From  Montreal,  through  the  St.  Law- 
once  River,  along  the  south  shore  of 
the  Gulf,  past  the  rugged  shores  of  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince 
Edward  Island;  terminating  at  Pictou, 
N.  S.,  and  stopping  at  all  important 
points  enroute. 

New  York — Quebec 

The  all-water  route  between  New 
York  and  Quebec,  via  Ocean,  Gulf  and 
River.  A  healthful  cruise  of  unusual 
charm  and  interest. 

For  SHjrrlcularj,  apply  any  ticket  or 
tourist  office,  or  address  desk  "fl" 

Canada  Steamship  Lines 

LIMITED 

Passenger  Dept.  MONTREAL 


Two  Glasses  inOoe  $|R 
For  Price  of  One 

—  high  and  low  power  — 
equally  ggod  for  day  and 

•  wtkt  *ue-^dtotaot,  or  ne«r 

■  AllL  the  service  of 

•  efcvf  r^l  in  ONE. 

belitfhtsd  Army  Man 

- 

■Wl.  M-HITEbimsomrs 

HI  am  well  pleased  with  them;  more  than  1  expected. 
All  the  boy*  here  P.  Storm. 

U  S.  Army.  Lutnm\AU}k*. 

Price — Yisr^Ja^fncl^dj*  ease  and  cord. 

TravefcM.  hfotdrisi*.  Sportsmen.  Theatre-goers— 
Send  for  FREE  Booklet  F-i. 
McINTIRE.  MAGEE  A  BROWN  CO. 

723  St.,  Philadelphia 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Try  It.— A— “  Time  flies.” 

B— “  I  can’t.  They're  too  quick  for 
me.” — Christian  Register. 

Maniacal.  -Owner  op  Oar — “Why  did 
you  leave  your  last  place?” 

Ouaukpelk  “The  guy  I  worked  for 
went  i-razy.  Started  shingling  his  house 
when  his  ear  needed  new  tires." — Puck. 

Happy  Mortal.  —  First  Traveler — 

Why  is  that  pompous  fellow  strutting 
uboul  so  absurdly?" 

Second  Traveler  “  He  found  some 
ham  in  his  railway  sandwich.” — Sacred 
Heart  Retie ir. 


Not  the  Same. — Mrs.  Exe — ■“  I’m  going 
down-town  this  morning.” 

Exe — "  Shopping,  my  dear?” 

M  ns.  Exe  — **  No.  I  haven't  time  for  that; 
ju it  to  buy  some  things  that  I  need.” — 
Ho  Ion  Transcript. 


Courtesy  Returned. — Mr.  Lloyd -George, 
lifter  distributing  prizes  at  a  school,  said 
he  hoped  the  children  would  have  a  good 
record  when  he  came  again.  Thereupon 
they  row  and  with  one  aceord  said,  "  Same 
to  you,  .dr.” — Argonaut. 


Strain  Alleviated. — “  Are  you  going  to 
Europe  soon?"  asked  one  New  York  girl. 

“  No,”  replied  the  other.  *'  Now  that 
pa  is  out  or  local  polities  and  high  finance, 
I  don’t  think  we’ll  have  to  go  to  Europe  so 
often."  Washington  Star. 


Circumstances  Alter  Cases.  -Lawyer — 
“  Madam,  I’m  sorry  to  say  that  1  don't 
mV  the  ghost  of  a  chance  for  you  to  break 
your  uncle's  will.” 

Client — ”  Well,  to  be  frank  with  you,  I 
don't  s»s'  the  ghost  of  u  chance  to  pay  you 
for  what  you’ve  already  done  if  the  will 
isn’t  broken.” 

Lawyer — "H'm!  On  second  thought, 
madam.  1  think  the  will  can  be  broken." 

Hoe  to  n  T  ra  nscri  pt . 

A  Patriotic  Suggestion. — In  the  follow¬ 
ing  advertisement  dipt,  from  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Loudon  Times  is  a  chance  to  get 
an  island  cheap: 

Scion  uf  Noble  House  hus  ISLAND  for 
SALE  Wild  scenery  and  precipitous  cliffs; 
single  gun  on  adjacent  tnainlund  would 
dominate  only  possible  place  of  disem¬ 
barkation.  Meal  for  colonization  by  Suf- 
fragettes.  Tho  advertiser  is  Conserva¬ 
tive  he  would  gladly  come  to  luirgain  terms 
with  present  government  or  high-minded 
philanthropist  with  country’s  weal  at 
heart.  Box  C-4G9,  The  Tunes. 


Pass  the  Vinegar. —  A  gaily  gowned  and 
garrulous  housemaid  sat  down  by  an 
acquaintance  on  a  trolley  and  at  once  said: 
“  Hello.  Sadie!  Where  you  livin'  now?" 

“  Nowheres,"  was  the  reply. 

“  How’s  thut?" 

"  I’m  married.” 

"  You  ain’t  1" 

'*  Sure  thing.  Look  at  that  1” 

She  In  Id  up  her  ungloved  left  hand  in 
triumph;  for  there  on  the  third  finger  was  a 
shining  new  wedding-ring. 

Staring  at  it  in  wonder  for  a  moment,  the 
other  girl  asked,  "  Well,  who  got  stung?" 

.1  .  ted  Sunday  Magnums. 


Probably  Not, — “  They  say  those  Mexi¬ 
can  peons  are  absolutely  useless." 

“  Yes;  I  don’t  believe  they're  worth 
the  paper  they're  printed  on.” — Buffalo 
Express. 


Division  of  Labor. — City  Boarder — “  I 
suppose  you  hatch  all  these  chickens 
yourself?" 

Farmer  No;  we’ve  got  hens  here  for 
that  purpose.” — Judge. 


Close. — “  An’  you  were  at  MacDougal's 
last  nicht — what  kind  o’  muhn  is  he?" 

"  Leebral  wi'  his  whisky — but  the  qual¬ 
ity  o’  it's  that  indeefrent  I  verm  near  left 
some !  " — Boston  Tra  nscri  pt. 


Informing  Him. — She — “  If  you  insist 
upon  knowing,  there  are  two  reasons  why 
1  can’t  marry  you.” 

Hr. — "And  they  are?" 

She  “  Yourself  and  another  man.” — 
J  udge . 


The  Idea. — Tue  Caddie-Master  (to  a 
green-kee|>er,  who  has  had  a  mishap  with 
u  load  of  mold) — "  'Ere,  slow  that  lang- 
widge.  Wot  d'yer  mean  by  it — be’avin’ 
yerself  as  if  yer  was  a  full-blown  member  of 
the  club?" — Sketch. 


Spare  the  Rod. — Little  Clarence — 
"  Pa.  that  limn  going  yonder  can’t  hear  it 
thunder." 

Mr.  Callipers — “  Is  ho  deaf?" 

Little  Clarence — "  No,  sir;  it  isn’t 
thundering." — Christian  Register. 


Horrible.— Willis — “  I  am  organizing 
a  regiment  for  service  in  this  war  thut  will 
make  them  all  sit  up  and  take  notice." 

(Jillih  — “  Good  men,  eh?” 

Willis — “  Regular  blood-curdlers.  It  is 
composed  entirely  of  men  who  have  been 
stung  on  Mexican  mining  schemes." — 
Puck. 


Catty. — Gladys — Jack  really  has  a  soft 
spot  in  his  heart  for  me. 

Muriel — "  How  do  you  know?” 

Gladys — “  He  says  he  is  always  thinking 
of  me." 

Muriel — “Why,  a  man  doesn't  think 
with  his  heart.  The  soft  spot  must  be  in 
his  head." — Judge. 

Well  Grazed.— Robbie’s  grandfather  was 
a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  and  in  talking 
to  his  little  grandson  about  the  battles  he 
said:  "  Nearly  a  generation  and  a  half  ago, 
Robbie,  my  head  was  grazed  by  a  bullet  in 
the  battle  of  Chickamauga. 

Robbie  luok«-d  at  the  Imhl  pate  of  his 
grandsire attentively  and  said:  “  Not  much 
grazing  there  now,  is  there?" — Pittsburg 
( 'hrouicle-Telegraph. 


It  Worked. — A  young  lady  took  down 
j  the  receiver  and  discovered  that  the  tele¬ 
phone  was  in  use.  "  1  just  put  on  a  pan  of 
beans  for  dinner,"  she  heard  one  woman 
complacently  informing  another. 

She  hung  up  the  receiver,  and  waited. 
Three  times  she  waited,  and  then,  exasper¬ 
ated.  she  broke  into  the  conversation. 

"  Madam.  I  smell  your  beans  burning,” 
she  announced  crisply.  A  horrified  scream 
greeted  the  remark,  and  the  young  lady 
was  able  to  put  in  her  call. — Christian 
|  Endeavor  World. 
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3CT  MAIL  STEAMERS 

Soil  weekly  via  the  picturesque  and 
educational  rivrr .  gulf  and  ocean  mute 
from 

MONTREAL  and  QUEBEC  to 
LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW, 
HAVRE  and  LONDON 
also  BOSTON  TO  GLASGOW 

Everything  in  way  of  comfort  and  , 
pUaau  e  provided  lor  p-iaarngrr#  at 

VERY  REASONABLE  RATES 

K I  Igbcst  clam  service  and  accommoda-  i 

turns  fur  Saloon,  Second  Cabin  and 
Third  Cbtaa  {uttengrri. 

For  booklets,  sailings  and  rates  apply 
to  LOCAL  AGENT  or 


HUDSON  RIVER 
BY  DAYLIGHT 

The  swiftest,  cleanest  river 
steamers  in  America. 

“  Washington  Irvin*" 

“  Hendrick  Hudson" 

** Robert  Fulton" 
"Albany" 

Seine*  deity  eiccpl  SmkUv.  All 
Uircftjgh  rail  tickets  between  New  Ycek 
•mi  Albany  accepted.  Muuc  •  resUu- 
raat.  Easy  cuonectioos  Nusth.  FaS  and 
West.  Send  l«ir  cents  lor  illustrated 
uiinDtrr  lateral uie. 

Hudson  River  Day  Line 

DssW  esses  St.  fax  Mew  Yo.k 


C  anadiarc  To 

}*Conlr,al-Qurbcc  to  Bristol  Eng 

K.oyaLs  via  Scenic  St. Lawrence 


«bys  on  the  beautiful,  historic  St.  l*awrcnce.  3 4  Hays  at  nj, 
Bristol,  Eng.  (2  hours  to  London).  Speedy,  restful  voyage  to  Eu- 
Our  |kilatial  speedy  steamships "Royal  Edward'' and  "Royal 
equipped  with  every  convenience  L*r  your  comfort 


Cabins  “de  Luxe 


suites  and  room#  with  private  bath#,  elevators,  wirtlMf.  lix  passenger  deck#,  tpa 
promenade#,  etc.  Call  01  write  tu  any  Jgrnt  lot  booklet.  sailing  dates,  cabin  dun 


Canadian  Northern  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can 


H.&  A.  ALLAN,  if; 


1 


t  Prtarfit  IT-iil/eA 

MaU  3*. ,  Kalfii 


Mi** 


ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Clark  Set*  the  Standard 

I>e  Luic  tours  with  small  group#  and  keenly 
interested  directors  "I  en-enence.  FatVirC 
t September  tour, 1  Palestine.  Siam.  Philip* 
pines;  <th-iober  lour)  *'  Garden  of  Allah.'* 
Javi.  (Ducefabtr  lour)  North  China,  h-ire*. 
Eastward  and  westward  tours.  Send  lor 
pr. gram  and  arrange  for  interview. 

FRAME  C.  CLARK.  TIm  Bailding .  New  Turk 


Co  to  Europe  At  my  Expense 

by  ontaowitig  a  party.  1-  iiKtifigal  leaders. 
Kriabhdwd  IWH) 

BA IKOCk:*  TOURS 
lir  I>tin  S»iv«t  Brooklyn 


r  n  TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

■  '  From  11 70  to  $8lO 

J  V  Complete  Hmt'k'i##  Mjileg  Free 
CEO.  L  MAKSTIR-S 

’  M  'A  .it.siua  St  Rnir»n  1*1#  R*«a«l»a»  N  T 


,  Cl ci S3 ifi eel  Columns  , 

PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAW 
Advicr  MS  U*hi  lr*e  reieiMHc > 

Best  results.  Pmmntnast  assured.  Send 
tjSdl  or  model  1*»r  tree  scircu. 

V,  AfbOH  h.  CoiXMAM.  Washington.  D  ( 


IDF. AS  WANTED  —  Manufacturers  ate 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me.  I 
books  with  list  290 invention 9  wantedaenc  tier 
Advice  Free  I  set  patent  «»r  no  lee  K  IS. 
Usco.OOam  Bldg  .  Washington.  I>  C 


REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED 

Wo  want  s  re|irr*entntl  ve .  j luiflt  -  I  »*• 
man.  to  luudle  our  patented  office nxvur.ici. 
An  eicepuonai  opportunity  |ord#MKi»t  men 
It  you  want  to  make  a  reliable,  permanent, 
and  pYutitabl#  connection.  w»l*r  us  t*»day 
lua  Univkkual.  SrgciAtiv  Co  . 

123  East  IStb  St.,  New  York  City 

WB  de#f»  a  lew  competent  men  to  call  %»n 
phyantnt  In  behalf  of  <  Jxyobne  Apparatus 
now  in  urn  by  several  tti».i«Mvl  ol  I  Ur  DtoM 
reputaMe  physician#  of  thi#  country.  Prices 
range  from  1 300  to  1530.  CoRUaiaioo  basis 
tMify.  Our  men  have  ruwde  tas  much  as  f 'iOuu 
m  one  year  Till#  proposition  if  #tn«  tly  n-p 
n table  and  high  class,  commanding  thr  moat 
uMjuaJifod  and  convincing  endofwturnti. 
Eiduiiw  territory  to  the  right  ntan.  if  you 
are  ambitious  to  build  up  a  life  buhnew  ot 
your  own.  this  1#  your  opportunity . 

ITKl-AEMaTEOMO  COMP  AMT 
D#yt  0.  Akr*o.  Obi# 

REAL  ESTATE 


iFLORIDfe?;- 

t  hfrrti  pin* 

(GADSDEN 

I  C  O  U  N  I  ▼  f*.r  p»  mpkl*l 

WwmMHBwmwawMmm  "giust  vua  *•#/ 

ADIRONDACK 

Can  p*  and  Cotta***,  all  improvement*. 
DUKYEE  A  CO.,  naia lia*.  Lake.  N.  \ 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FFF.  RE¬ 
ST  UN  ED.  Send  •  .  ‘O  i<»*  -fee  retmrt  i*  n» 

i  i lent* i  .muv  GUIDE  Look  ar.u  "  If  1 1 

I  o  INVENT.  *  thv.ni.iuie  Lui  «*i  !•»'«• 
•mn#  wanted,  •e'lt  ir«e  ONE  MILLION 
lJOLLAKS  offered  lor  «me  invention.  P  :• 
ei  t*  •rinfii  bv  n‘  advemsro  iree  lit  World  s 
Pt«»gres*:  ssmi  it  be 

Vienna  J.  Evan#  X  Co.,  Washing! on,  B.  L.  | 


Menu!  Idea*  and  inventive  ability  InniKI 
write  for  new  Li*t#  «i  Nrr^lrd  |i»venn**t - 
"Patent  Buyer-*’  and  *  ll*m  to  Y"nr 
Ratal  t  and  l  •  II  nc|  Idvsu  KKrh 
KAiuloltdi  S:  t  o..  Patent  Alfo-iirys,  Dept.  13. 
Washing  ion.  D.  C. 


BUILD  A  BUSIN FnS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
x-  il  ewipe  mUihtI  iiiditny  I  r  life.  I  a  • 
the  t'oHr>lii«i  lL  *  •  r*  1.  Hi  ted  Held:  I  I* 
tli  imii|)clitti>ti.  he*  «  p|#»rin»Mt»e»  »u  plot* 
liable.  >eml  Inf  "iWir*  Vm'iay* 

amerm  in  a  m  u»  •  i  ion  rvici 

Sg  State  Street,  Detitui.  Midi 


TYPEWRITER  BARGAINS 


C.KNUINF.  TYPEWRITER  BAR-; 
GAINS,  tm matte rwlul  make,  will  quoic  yitu 
lower  pntee  and  rA*>rtt  irniu.  Write  lor  big 
l>argjui  U«i  and  illustrated  catalogue  10  I.  J 
Peabody,  396  lievun»Uirc  St.,  Boston,  Mj»*. 


largest  stock  of  ty pew  rue r > 

in  America.  All  make*.  Underwood-.  1.  ' 
Siniihs.  kerning  ion.*,  etc.  k  i  Mils.  prue> 

•  many  iessl.  ketHed  ai  %  where,  apni  ying  rcr-t 
ic<  pint  < lass  rruuilt  ma 
one  aivd  fudge  on  tlie-e  most  lilarral  terms. 
Write  lor  Catalog  135  T>m«rrit*r  Empnrium  ( 
(EftUb  IMJ,34  MW.  lake  St., Chicago. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
FOR  THE  FEET 

If  you  at*  suffering  from  trouble  with  your 
feet— weak  of  broken  down  an  hr*,  wr-ok  *»r 
sprained  ankles,  bunions,  or  callouwd  spots, 
•end  lor  our  booklet.  It  shows  how.  ut  hm 
cv»t,  you  can  relieve  your  foot  troubles  by 
removing  the  cause  -  write  for  it  now 
NATHAN.  #*  KriuIrSt  .  New  York  City. 


rtil«-#r».  Ill  <4  w  A.iMin  M  F.ll^orr  l'» 

t  HI.  a  J^'kk>l»  M>  MalitaS.  ff  9  .  1-3  M  -•»*  "1 
###  w  *>u|Mfivi  1*1  |  i  '•  **u>  Unt  K' s....  *i  t 


l  P«u).  Nmu  ill.  a  Jv  U'H  >•  !•-*- 

,i|..tk  Miuii  4iSW  Mipcfiwr  M  |f.i 
'  i,«,*WlMalU.  ait  MkVlU#  A^w.4»|Vu. 


IAMBURGAMENCAV 

Cruises  and  Tours 

YOUR  TRIP  ABROAD 

arranged  in  every  detail,  frum 
your  dc|xirture  until  your  re¬ 
turn  home,  by  consulting  our 

TOURIST  DEPARTMENT 

Whose  facilities,  eiperience  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  enable  it  to  render  "travel 
service'' of  the  highest  order.  It  g  vrs 
information,  plans  tours,  funiist.es 
railroad  and  steamship  tkkrl*  to  anv 
pl.icein  the  wt>»ld  reached  by  regular 
cranspururion  lines.  Hold  ac.ommo- 
datiotis,  guides,  etc. ,  arranged  for. 
it 4 mi i  ito  igf.it if  »*  u^r 
41-43  Browdvrsy.  W*w  York,  or  #o t 
0fBc«a  and  As*m*  anywhere 


WORLD  TOURS 


11m  nvo*t  attractive  series  of 

ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS 

ever  arranged. 

Wonderful  Year's  Tour,  including 
Cashmere  and  Bagdad,  leaving 
August  ig. 

Other  Tour*  nf  Luxury,  Four  b* 

Nlre  Month*.  Frequent  departures. 

September  to  January. 

Our  last  sra<on— the  htrgtit  in 
the  history  of  tttah-4  lass,  small-party 
business— slrew  from  our  patn»ns 
i.  Mtrst  enthusiastic  praise. 

3.  iV«i  unr  complaint — a  remarkable 
retard  ol  100  per  cent 
faction. 

Send  fur  huakUi 

HUMOtll  A  WMITtOWII  €«. 

flew  y..rk  FImI#-  ClrirAg..  fsubiiH 

TOPHAM  TOURS 

GRAND  TOUR  AROl’NU  I  UK  \\«  »Kt.I* 
U'jving  New  York  (At.  JUt.  Small  win  t 
p  »rti .  ILeht-u  g>.uleof  travel  throughout. 
\Y  i »te  for  booklet  O. 

!•##•■  tvars,  #0i  S.  UAbwN  #U,  PVtUkHryk,  P«. 


.\urf|t  l«i*l  U  nuipr 


EUROPE 


PUe  ?#erlr»  of 
Eteelleut  Toiiri  All 
Kirnira.  Huperlor 

Arritiigeair  ill#*. 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON 


245  Broadway 


Now  York 


500  IDEAL  SUMMER  RESORTS 

llil-pa^r  UIkm* rated  broehnre  #ith  in 

fvrnutiun  NfirllM  JOi  rauiMrr  fruits  I# 
nv  mi  %nJ  L»k»  with  h*4»-l 

f*.-n»  »#*J  eilUie  In-Ill-*  Ome  V»l 

r#r#in|  4c  •lAui^fur  •#»«U#(  A«IUrrs»  ^LNMMl 
Hugbk  Mo-  II.  3#5  Brudvtf,  Turk* 


¥ 


Bit  RRAU 


UniversityTravel 


AROUND 
the  WORLD 


____________  Tii  Ktirope:  Sail 

17X1  I  A.ig.  I  Sill*  Sept.  5s  li, 

T  ALL  Sept.  lfth. 

TOIIRI  Tii  (Irttwr,  Tur- 

_ 1  UUIV^J  key.  Egypt!  Sail 

thrt.  17th,  0CK.  ShL 

_ _ _  The  Double Totir i 

X  DnilUn  ThcCiitne.1, CaiHJWii, 
Anuunu  IT. ins-si U-nk  to  Uiiiu 

ih.  world  I  ;;■? 

Scil  August  1. 

Ttie  Mlandanl  Town  Eayt-bmind  fr  mi 
N  w  York  October  JUtt  or  November  3tUh. 
tr.iv lung  San  Francisco  in  May. 

-riiv"  xni  r  Lpad«*:H.H. Power*. 

THE  PULE  Cruiig  to  2nd  CgUnict 

nr*  .  __  iAir  on  our  new  Private 

Winter  1915  HI  earner  ,,Lottl#*M 
~  — 1  Sail  from  New  York 

JAN.  0th  JAN.  93rd  FK1I.  90th 

Send  f«»r  Literature 

19  TRINITY  PLACE.  BOSTON.  M#m. 


Switzerland’s 

National  Exhibition 

i  m  Berne 

I  )]<\y  to  October  014 


wn>EUR _ _ _ 

LIKE  lOfcBurtwnilChk** 

How  Pari®  Amuse*  Itself 

By  F.  Berkeley  Smith.  A  jolly  good  b«>i>k 
on  the  yayeftt  parts  ol  lilc  m  Paris.  1 3k 
captivating  picture#  by  the  author  aiwl  y  v- 
cral  noteJ  French  artists.  Fully  ulus* 
tr.ited-  i-loth.  H  M 

FUNK  4  WACNALLS  COMPANY.  NFW  YORK 


F  T  Vy*  o„  0ll  ^reouafe  tW«l4  i 

r#K  *  J  >iiiliiiUftllMt  tollia 

dfilM  ** */&  pi.«lure«4tAec#|i»Ul  "f 
^  hwilseilaint  sod  l»*r 
^  A'  T  P**1  etlithlRya. 

M  g-y  offeA#  y.  r|«*  |H#1«geWe  will 

*rml  J- Il  i*ur  i*otkei 
i  n  i  MV  Guide  No.S4.  which 

L4  I  I  '  pill  ill  ftlavlil 

fw*  Ia  M  M”  OnlrUI  IhUtmIIm 

tllJEl  W  Ml  B*rw.*#ftl#ltirri.#g 
1  ^  tl  Uli  Is#  .  M  \  CHf 


EGYPT  AND  PALESTINE 

Sailing  In  January  and  February. 

Around  the  World 

Westward  In  September. 

Eastward  In  November. 
Independent  Tours. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  A  CO. 

ttt  Coa# relational  Hoaae.  bostoo.  Maas 

INDISPENSABLE 

ToTravelersAbroad 

UNICODE—  1  he  Universal  Telegraphic 
I’hravr  IStsok.  A  Code  of  Cypher  Words 
for  All  Purposes.  In  Its  113th  Thou¬ 
sand.  Ve>t  Fucket  E4itk».  Cloth,  75c 

FRENCH  CONVERSATION  for  F.ng 

1  )i«!t  Traveler*.  Vest  Pocket  Edition. 
Leather.  Postpaid  fltk 

GERMAN  CONVERSATION  tor 

lixh  Traveler*  Vent  Pocket  Edit  ion. 
Leather.  Postpaid  CUC 

Thrre  dainty,  indtipensable  bookl 

Funk  &  Wkgnalls  Company.  N#w  Yark 
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Brake  Lining  Story 

“Down  Bruces”  all 
the  way  down  a  lonfc, 
steep  hill  that  would 
burn  ordinary  brake  lin¬ 
ing  to  a  cinder — that’s 
the  sort  of  work 
Thermo  id  is  built  for. 


IHerrxxoicJ 

HYDRAULIC  COMPREsscd 
Brake  Lining  >100% 


Thermoid  is  brake 
lining  all  through — as 
good  inside  as  on  the 
outside — good  for  a 
giant  grip  to  the  last 
ribbon-thin  piece  — 
stands  up  under  high 
and  long-continued 
pressures  that  break 
down  and  burn  out  other 
brake  lining. 

Thermoid  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  grip  more  uni¬ 
formly  and  to  last  longer 
than  ordinary  brake  lin¬ 
ing— to  be  oil-,  gasoline-, 
water-,  heat-  and  dirt- 
proof. 

Specify  T  hermoid 
Brake  Lining  for  your 
new  car  —  order  it  for 
re-lining  on  the  car 
you’re  running  now. 

Our  Guarantee:  Thermoid 
will  make  good,  or  WE  will 

THERMOID  RUBBER 
COMPANY 

Trenton,  Ntw  Janry,  I'.S.A. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Mexico 

June  10. — Following  a  visit  at  the  White  House 
of  the  Argentine  Minister  Nuon.  President 
WiLson  ilrt Tun**  lii*  refusal  to  modify  hi* 
clrd-i.-vion  that  a  pronounced  C  \msti  rational  w 
must  named  a*  Provisional  Pnsklcm  of 

Mexico. 

June  22. —  Formal  negotiation*  at  Niagara  Fall* 
are  declared  In  recetu.  pending  the  hoped-for 
informal  confm*nre  of  the  Carranza.  Huerta, 
and  American  dekfatai. 

June  23 — Carranza  dclega twi.  passing  through 
New  Orleans,  an*  said  lo  refuse  to  consider 
a  meiting  with  Huerta  representative*. 

June  24. — A  protocol  of  the  agreements  reach#*! 
■0  far  between  the  InJud  nuiw  and  Mexico 
«*  signed  bv  the  Niagara  mediators  In  one 
clause  the  Culled  tftau*  agrees  not  to  claim  a 
war  indemnity  or  other  international  sativ- 
faction  from  Mexico.  Mexico's  interna! 
trouble.*  are  left  to  Ik*  Nettled  bv  mediator* 
representing  Huerta  and  the  Constitutionalists. 
A  dispatch  from  Tormm  rej>ortJi  the  capture 
of  Zaratcca*  hy  the  rebel*  with  a  loss  of  over 
2.000. 

Foreign 

June  is  —  Premier  Asquith,  alarmed  by  a 
thrcai4*nod  suffragette  hunger  strike  on  the 
step*  of  tin*  House  of  Common*,  agree*  to 
receive  a  deputation. 

June  19  —Twenty -five  lawyers  who  protected 
against  the  lieill*  trial  are  sentenced  to 
prison  in  Russia. 

June  20 — As  the  result  of  a  roll  Mon  belweeo 
the  Austrian  military*  dirigible  Koentina.  of 
the  Parsevul  type.  ami  a  Pannun  biplane 
nine  men  ar.»  killed.  The  aircraft  were  en¬ 
gag'd  In  a  mimic  liattle.  as  part  of  the  Austrian 
Array  maneuver*. 

June  21. — King  George •confer*  an  earldom  on 
Lord  Kitchener. 

Barone**  von  Mutt  nor.  famous  peace  advocate 
arid  winner  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  din*  in 
Vienna. 

June  22.  Thousands  die  in  China,  in  heavy 
tluo.b*  la  the  Waal  Kiver  region. 

June  24. — Paris  postmen,  who  have  lx«cn  on 
strike  and  who  barricaded  thrmsdvc*  In  the 
General  Pont  Office,  surrender  because  of 
hunger  and  go  back  to  their  work. 

Domestic 

Washington 

I 

June  19  —The  amount  of  money  in  the  bank*  of 
the  nation  that  lies  available  for  farm -land 
loans  is  iwtimu(4*d  at  SAOd.ooo.immi. 

June  20 — George  T.  Marye.  Jr.,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Is  ariectcd  for  the  po*l  of  Ambassador 
to  Russia. 

The  President  makes  public  extracts  from 
letter*  nctivvd  from  bus! newt  men  In  which 
he  finds  his  thcor>  of  "  psychological* '  de- 
preMsion  upheld. 

June  22.— The  Supreme  Court.  In  Its  ruling  In 
the  Intermountain  rate  case,  declares  the 
"  long  and  uliort  haul"  clause  of  the  Commerce 
Act  constitutional  and  confirm*  the  authority 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  fix 
"blanket"  or  "Zorn* "  rate*. 

It  also  rules  that  oil  pipe-lines  are  common 
carriers,  and  subject  to  rcgulatUm  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Among  other  decisions  the  Hupreme  Court 
confirm*  to  transcontinental  railroad*  the 
title  to  oil  lands  to  the  value  of  *700.000000. 
but  reprimands  the  Government  for  allowing 
the  railroad*  to  cwtablUh  a  right  to  the  same 

June  23 — The  House  approve*  the  proposal 
lo  s**41  the  Idaho  and  Ajissuroppi  to  Greece, 
and  to  build  with  the  proceeds  a  supmlread- 
nougbt. 

General 

June  IN  — Ex-Senator  Frank  Hlncock  dlt*  sud¬ 
denly  In  Syracuse.  N-  Y. 

June  23. — The  Curtin  enplane  America,  in-  | 
tended  for  transatlantic  llicht.  L*  successfully  | 
maneuvered  al  Kruka  Lake.  N.  Y..  in  it*  flr*t 
ascent. 

When  seceding  union  miner*  storm  the  union 
headquarter*  at  Butt?.  Montana,  armed  dev  I 
putiew  shoot  and  kill  one  miner  and  wounJ 
two  bystander*. 

June  24. — Colonel  Roosevelt  arrives  In  New 
York  on  Ilia  return  from  Spain. 

An  unprecedented  storm  throng  bout  Wisconsin 
tak»-<  a  toll  of  twelve  live*,  over  fifty  p  ople 
injured,  and  a  property  Idas  istlvnxl-tl  at 
$1,000 OO0. exrlu«  .cof  the  damage  to  growing 
crop*. 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER  S  EASY 
CHAIR 


la  tkra  column,  to  decide  Quesbu®*  eooeerrmg  the  current  u>e 

ot  Hordk,  die  funk  At  \X  *gu»IU  New  .Stardasd  Dwiniliry  b 
consulted  u  ariUirf . 

Headers  n/l  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
wifi  he  taken  of  anonymous  curur/iumcaitons. 


"K.  T  It  ."  Westminster.  Md. — "Can  you 
give  me  some  information  concerning  the  legend 
of  the  Thm-  Monkey  >  *  small  Images  Of  which  a  re 
offend  for  sale  in  our  oriental  stores?" 

Thu  legend  Ls  Japaritw.  The  tiuve  monkey* 
an*  the  Kosthln  and  an*  tin*  attendant*  of  Sarudu- 
hlko.  the  god  of  the  road.  Each  monkey  syinbol- 
1x4**  a  maxim  in  the  Shinto  cult.  The  maxim  for 
the  one  whose  eye*  are  blindfolded  U  "Sec*  no 
evil":  that  for  the  one  whose  cur*  an?  clo*od  U 
"Hear  no  evil";  and  that  for  the  one  whoso  lips 
are  *eoied  Is  "Speak  no  evil."  In  Japaiuwo  the 
word  Koshin  designates  a  rainist4?r  of  state  or  olll- 
cer  of  merit.  The  word  Harudahiko  I*  a  comfilua- 
tion  of  the  Japanese &oru. "  ape  da.  a cunt ruction 
of  dr.  " by,"  and  aru,  "lie":  and  hiko.  a  title  of 
honur.  added  to  the  name  of  a  got!  or  man.  which 
may  mean  "child  of  the  sun."  from  hi.  "sun."  ami 
ko>  "child."  Ko  has  many  other  meaning*,  xudi 
as  excellence,  filial  piety,  obedience,  liancLotne. 
exalted,  etc. 

“\V.  H.  C\."  Sacramento,  Col. — "I.  Hearn 
give  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
abo  pronunciation  of  the  name.  2.  Pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  word  or  words  Iletrh  Iltithy.  :t. 
Pronunciation  of  the  word  bacilli  4.  Has  llio 
word  won't.  in  the  iktim*  of  tfoutd  not  or  uitl  not,  any 
grammatical  standing?  " 

1.  Joan  of  Arc  was  born  January'  0,  1412,  in 
the  village  of  Domnemy.  Vosges  department. 
France.  She  succeed  wl  In  convincing  the 
Dauphin  that  she  had  received  a  divine  mUaloti 
to  deliver  her  country  from  the  English,  assumed 
male  attire,  and.  donning  armor,  marched  at  tha 
head  of  6.000  men  to  the  relief  of  Orleans.  On 
April  20.  1429.  she  threw  herself  Into  the  city 
then  besieged  by  tlio  English,  and  after  lighting 
for  fifteen  day’s,  raised  the  siege,  and  compelled 
the  enemy*  to  retreat.  Thus  she  rekindled  the 
national  ardor,  the  French  spirit  awoke,  and 
within  a  week  the  English  were  driven  from  tbo 
principal  positions  they  hrid  on  the  I«olro,  In 
July  Joan  ltd  tlie  Dauphin  to  Helms  where  ho 
was  crowned  (July  17>.  8 he  continued  to  ac¬ 
company  the  French  Army,  being  present  in 
many  engagements,  and  in  1430  threw  heraeir 
Into  Compl£gne.  then  I  sing  Utdegid  by  the 
Burgundian*  In  a  sally  made  May  24.  she  was 
taken  prisoner  and  sold  by  a  Burgundian  officer. 
John  of  Luxembourg,  to  the  English  for  10,000 
ilvrwi.  Taken  to  Rouen,  the  headquarter*  of 
the  English.  she  was  delivered  to  the  Inquisition 
at  the  Instance  of  the  Vnlveraity  of  Pari*,  and 
after  a  long  trial  disgraced  by  every  form  of 
shameful  brutality,  she  was  condemned  to  be 
liunud  at  the  stake.  Joan  of  Arc  received  her 
martyr’s  crown  May  30.  1431.  when  she  went  to 
her  doom.  Hit  name  Is  pronounced:  Jd'an  l”o" 
a>  in  no  and  "a"  a*  In  sofa),  of  \o\).Arc  tas  If 
spelled  ark).  2.  hrch  hcch'i  { ch  as  in  eh rn).  3. 
ba-sit’lai  (Ar  t  "a"  as  In  sofa  and  "ai"  as  in  attic), 
4.  Yw.  it  is  sanctioned  by  good  usage. 

"L.  K  ."  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. — "Which  is  correct: 
'To-morrow  util  (a*  Sunday/  or  *T(Htwrruw  is 
Sunday'?" 

Both  arc  right.  "  To-morrow  trill  be  Sunday/*  or 
"To-morrow  is  Sunday."  Tbo  standard  of  usage 
In  matter*  of  this  kind  is  established  by  autlsons 
who  arc  acknowledged  writer*  of  good  English, 
and  there  are  supporter*  of  lioth  form*. 

" M.  H /*  Rochester.  N.  Y. — "Kindly  advise 
me  a*  to  the  correct nc-.**  of  the  use  of  the  word 
bougfiten." 

The  word  **liouglitctl"  Is  a  localism  used  to  di*- 
tlnguUh  good*  purchaurd  in  a  »tore  or  a  stoop  from 
those  that  are  home-made.  Inasmuch  n*  the 
shorter  word — bought  expre*«c*  the  Idea  cor¬ 
rectly  and  without  ambiguity,  the  Lexicographer 
*:*•*  norra*oti  for  KM*r(>etuatiiig  the  longtT*  and  ntore 
confuting  **  booghten.**  The  Imiierfect  and  pa*t 
participle  of  buy  i*  fought,  not  bough  ten.  Why  not 
use  it? 
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SKKAJEVO.  TIIE  BOSNIAN  CAPITAL.  SCENE  OF  THE  ASSASSINATION. 


AFTER  ASSASSIN ATION-WH AT? 


THE  FIRST  SENSATIONS  of  horror  roUM'il  by  the 
assassination  of  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  heir  to 
Austria’s  throne,  and  of  his  consort,  the  Duchess  of 
Hohenberg,  at  Serajevo,  Bosnia,  are  quickly  followed  in  the 
minds  of  many  editors  by  a  necessary  consideration  of  what 
may  In*  the  consequence  of  this  “shocking  and  futile  crime,” 
They  recall  the  Archduke  as  a  man  of  “vast  ambitions,”  whose 
aim.  as  the  Hartford  Times  says,  “was  to  make  Austria  a  com¬ 
manding  Power  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  and  a  head¬ 
strong  nature  made  him  rockiest*  of  the  methods  he  pursued  for 
that  end.”  His  dream,  cable  dispatches  inform  us,  was  what 
is  known  in  Austria-Hungary  as  “trialism.”  This,  according 
to  a  I>»ndon  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tinas,  means  u 
reconstitution  of  the  Empire  "with  three  instead  of  two  popular 
tion**,  one  of  them  predominantly  Slav,  just  as  one  is  now 
predominantly  German  and  the  other  predominantly  Magyar.” 
What  the  same  wTiter  describes  as  “a  necessary  corollary  «>f 
trialism”  is  the  inclusion  of  the  Slavonic  races  of  the  Balkans 
to  increase  the  Slav  element,  and  he  notes  as  a  curious  example 
of  the  irony  of  fate  the  fact  that  the  Archduke  was  struck  down 
by  a  “youthful  enthusiast"  who  also  had  his  dream,  which 


was  of  "a  greater  Servia”  that  would  “unite  under  one  scepter 
Servians  of  the  present  kingdom  of  that  name  and  their  Slavonic 
brethren  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Dalmatia,  and  Croatia." 

Even  if  the  attempt  of  the  assassin,  Gavrio  Prinrips,  hud 
failed,  as  had  the  previous  at  tack  on  the  same  day  of  the  Ixmib- 
thrower,  ( Jabrinovics,  the  conspiracy  against,  the  lives  of  the 
Archduke  and  bis  wife  was  so  well  arranged,  say  the  cable 
reports,  that  it  would  have  l>ecn  impossible  for  them  to  escu|»e 
from  Bosnia*  alive,  since  ltnmhs  have  been  found  in  various  places 
that  thedistinguished  personages  would  have  visited  in  Serajevo, 
where  they  were  guests  of  the  people.  As  to  the  possible  politi- 
ral  efb-ets  of  the  tragedy,  another  writer  in  the  New  York  Tinas 
remarks: 

“The  great  exponent  of  a  Magyar-Gerinan-Slav  Empire  i- 
dead.  Austria-Hungary  has  to-day  a  population  of  over 
fjO,(XX),(XX),  thus  classified:  dO, <100,000  (Msleithanians  and 
‘JO.OOO.IXX)  Transleithanians.  The  former  are  divided  as  follows: 
Germans,  1().0(X).(XX);  Slavs.  IS.OOO.IXX):  Ulins.  1,000,000. 
Translei t ha nia,  or  Hungary,  has  al>out  20.1XXUXX)  inhabitants, 
including  about  100,000  Germans  scattered  through  Promburp, 
Temcsvar.  and  Transylvania. 

“In  other  words,  about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  population 
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ik  Gorman,  one-fourth  Slav,  and  one-half  Magyar.  Tho  first 
have  already  come  under  the  Pan-Teutonic  influence's  of  Berlin, 
the  second  under  the  Panslavonic  influences  of  St.  Petersburg. 
There  remain  only  the  Magyars,  who  have  usually  been  found 
ready  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

“There  arc*  formidable  reasons  why  intervention  from  either 
Germany  or  Russia  may  arrive  in  the  present  erisis  unless  the 
tradition  of  the  late  Archduko’s  triune  empire  be  conserved 
and  strengthened  by  united  action  at  Vienna  and  Budapest. 

“Both  in  Germany  and  in  Austria  herself  there  has  long  been 
a  desire  for  German  in¬ 
tervention.  Germany 
needs  the  agricultural 
products  of  German- 
Austria  and  also  free 
access  to  the  Adriatic. 

Austrian  Germans  are 
no  longer  the  controlling 
influence  in  Austria- 
Hungary;  they  have  lost 
confidence  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  not  in  tho 
principles  of  Pan-Ger¬ 
manism  as  construed  in 
Berlin. 

“ThiR  same  is  true  of 
the  Austrian  Slavs  in 
regard  to  the  principles 
of  Panslavism  as  exprest 
in  St.  Petersburg,  and, 
in  a  milder  form,  in 
Belgrade,  Sofia,  and 
Bucharest. 

"The situat ion  caused 
by  the  revolver  in  the 
hands  of  the  Servian 
student  is  ono  of  infi¬ 
nite  possibilities.” 

As  to  the  provoca¬ 
tion  for  the  conspiracy 
against  tho  Archduke, 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
says  it  is  easily  to  be 
traced  to  the  intense 
hatred  the  Bosnians 
bear  toward  tho  Aus¬ 
trian  monarchy,  ultho 
their  country  thrives 
under  Austrian  rule. 

How  this  political  sta¬ 
tus  came  to  be  is  thus 
related  by  the  same 
journal : 

“The  Treaty  nf  Ber¬ 
lin.  negotiated  in  1878, 
permitted  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary  to  occupy  Bos¬ 
nia  and  Herzegovina 
nominally  in  order  that 
a  disturhod  territory  should  bo  pacified,  but  really  because  the 
dual  kingdom  demanded  room  for  expansion  eastward.  The 
occupation  was  resented  by  the  people  as  an  alien  rule  imposed 
without  their  consent,  and  the  new  government  was  established 
by  General  Philippovic  only  after  hard  fighting  and  many 
executions  under  military  law.  Bosnia  was  ‘pacified’  in  about 
the  same  way  that  Austria,  in  1848,  pacified  Lombardy  after  the 
insurrection  in  Milan.  In  the  former  case  as  in  the  latter, 
intense  bitterness  against  the  conquerors  remained,  a  bitterness 
increased  during  the  insurrection  of  1881-82,  and  again  when 
Austria-Hungary  formally  annexed  Bosnia  in  11)08,  regardless 
of  the  letter,  if  not  of  the  spirit,  of  tho  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  conspirators  who  plotted  this  atrocious  and  useless 
murder  thought  that  they  were  avenging  the  patriots  who  fell 
at  Sarajevo  and  Bihac,  thirty-six  years  go;  in  reality  they  have 
done  nothing  but  strengthen  the  determination  of  the  Austro- 
■  nan  Government  to  fasten  its  rule  more  securely  than 
'heir  province.  The  murder  of  an  heir  to  tho  imperial 
have  no  more  effect  upon  the  continuation  of  alien 


government  in  Bosnia  than  the  murder  of  Alexander  II.  had 
upon  tho  continuation  of  the  Romanoff  dynasty  in  Russia.” 

But  this  is  in  doubt,  thinks  the  Now  York  Herald,  which 
foresees  the  inevitable  and  not  distant  term  to  the  days  of 
Francis  Joseph,  and  wonders  whether  “the  two  widely  difforing 
nations  which  he  has  ruled  with  such  skill"  can  be  held  together 
by  the  present  heir,  Archduke  Charlee  Francis  Joseph,  nophew 
of  the  murdered  Francis  Ferdinand.  This  young  man  is  prol>ably 

abler  than  hisdead  uncle, 
remarks  the  New  Y’ork 
Evening  Mail,  and  “  the 
assassination  might  even 
be  regarded  as  a  dynast  ic 
gain  for  the  Hapsburgs” 
if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  “tho  dec*! 
cuts  a  deeper  cleavage 
of  hatred  between  the 
Slavic  element  of  the 
Empire  on  one  hand 
and  the  German  and 
Magyar  elements  on  the 
other,  and  to  that  ex¬ 
tent  hastens  tho  down¬ 
fall  of  tho  great  bu¬ 
reaucratic  despotism  at 
Vienna.” 

In  this  connection 
tho  ('hicago  Tribu  TIC 
says  that  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary  is,  “if  not  a  disin¬ 
tegrating,  at  least  a  de¬ 
clining.  Empire  while 
the  New  York  Preen 
states  that  “for  many 
years  the  Austrian  Em¬ 
pire  has  had  no  reason 
to  exist,"  and  adds  the 
prediction  that  “it  will 
not  continue  for  a  great 
while."  Yet  tho  Wash¬ 
ington  Times  maintains 
that: 

“There  is  every  rea¬ 
son,  to-day,  to  antici¬ 
pate  that  the  dual  king¬ 
dom  will  hold  together, 
and  that  from  time  to 
time  it  will  lie  more 
firmly  united  by  reason 
of  the  essential  com¬ 
munity  of  interests 
among  its  people.  The 
murder  of  the  heir  to  the  throne  brings  another  heir  into  the 
lime-light;  but  that  is  all.  The  House  of  llapsburg  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  wear  the  imperial  regalia  in  Vienna  and  tho  regal 
dignity  of  Budapest." 

The  Rame  journal,  moreover,  points  out  that  “for  a  genera¬ 
tion  wiseacres  have  shaken  their  heads  and  protested  that 
Austria-Hungary  would  fall  to  pieces  whenever  Francis  Joseph 
passed  on,"  and  it  notes  that  the  wiseacres  have  been  in  error. 
To  this  statement  the  Now  York  World  agrees,  remarking  that 
“threatened  nations  livo  long."  Citing  some  such  “mistaken 
prophecies,"  the  New  York  Evening  Post  observes: 

“But  the  Empire  still  stayed  on  the  map.  It  even  grew 
larger  and  more  powerful  and  apparently  more  stable.  At  one 
time  it  was  supposed  that  Pan-Germanism  would  prove  a 
dissolvent.  Early  in  Kaiser  William’s  reign  there  was  much 
talk  of  tho  predominantly  German  provinces  of  Austria  gravi¬ 
tating  to  Berlin.  But  all  this  has  long  since  dropt  below  tho 


THE  MURDERED  ARCHDUKE.  HIS  CYJNSORT  AND  CHILDREN. 

The  late  heir  to  the  Austrian  throne  was  considered  in  International  politics  as  “a 
man  of  dangerous  ambitions.''  whose  life-dream  was  a  **  triune  empire.” 
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Wo  hear  much  more  at  present  of  Panslavism  than  “The  Archduke’s  wife  was  accused  of  having  inspired  many  of 
Pan-Germanism.  And  the  real  concern  of  European  her  husband's  political  ‘indiscretions.’  She  was  a  Czech,  as  has 

■ios,  in  the  presence  of  this  Austrian  tragedy,  is  more  l>een  said,  and  the  Czechs  are  Federalists.  The  Archduke’s 

nal  and  dynastic  changes  which  may  follow  in  Vienna  violent  incursions  into  politics  revealed  him  us  an  opponent  of 

any  possibility  that  Austria  will  be  shaken  out  of  her  the  Magyar  ascendency.  Yet  from  her  marriage  the  Duchess 

re,  above  all.  with  the  race  jealousies  and  conflicts  at  least  kept  up  her  appearance  of  self-effacement.  Outwardly 

ie  Austrian  frontier,  and  with  the  renewed  tension  8h©  wag  resigned  to  the  anomalies  of  her  position.  She  en- 

I recce  and  Turkey,  than  with  any  thought  that  Bosnia  couragod  her  husband  in  his  dislike  of  publicity.  Of  her  qualities 

any  serious  attempt  to  rise  against  Austrian  rule.  Qf  heart  anj  brain  none  entertained  the  slightest  doubt, 
immediate  effect  of  the  death  of  Archduke  Francis  “Five  years  after  her  marriage  to  Francis  Ferdinand  the  aged 

Emperor  gave  her  the 
title  of  *  Durchlaucht.’ 
Four  years  later  Fran¬ 
cis  Joseph  went  so  fur 
us  to  confer  upon  her 
the  title  of  Duchess  of 
Hohcnberg,  with  the 
privilege  of  being  nd- 
drest  as  ‘Highness.’  An 
imperial  decree  issued 
at  that  time  set  forth 
that  on  the  occasion  of 
official  ceremonies  her 
place  should  lie  immedi¬ 
ately  after  that  of  the 
archduchesses.  On  one 
occasion,  indeed,  she 
was  placed  ahead  of 
them.  At  the  time  of 
the  visit  of  Crown 
Prince  Frederick  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Germany  to 
Vienna,  she  occupied  the 
scat  of  honor  between 
Francis  Joseph  and  the 
Crown  Prince. 

“It  was  generally  be¬ 
lieved  in  Vienna  that 
on  the  death  of  Francis 
Joseph  the  first  official 
act  of  Francis  Ferdi¬ 
nand  would  l>e  to  make 
his  wife  Empress  of 
Austria,  this  in  spite  of 
his  solemn  promise  to 
Iuh  uncle.  The  Aus¬ 
trian  court  has  so  long 
been  without  an  em¬ 
press  that  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  Duchess  of 
lloheulierg  would  have 
been  welcomed  by  the 
|KM>ple  who  at  the  time 
of  her  marriage  fought 
so  bitterly  against  her. 

“The  Duchess  was  a 
tall,  dark-haired  woman 
of  strikiug  beauty,  with 
black 


"The  new  Crown 
Prince,  the  Archduke 
Charles  Francis,  son  of 
the  younger  brother  of 
Francis  Ferdinand,  is  a 
young  man  of  twenty- 
seven,  married  to  a 
Bourbon  princess,  and  is 
■‘aid  to  be  as  mild  and 
ingratiating  as  his  uncle 
was  stern  and  forbid¬ 
ding.  He  has  been  a 
favorite  of  tho  old  Em¬ 
peror  and  popular  with 
the  court  at  Vienna.  (X 
his  ability  as  a  states¬ 
man  there  seems  not  to 
much  said,  but  it  is 
yet  to  be  tented,  and 
very  much  will  depend 
upon  the  advisers  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded.” 


In  one  particular 
Archduke  Charles  Fran¬ 
cis  possesses  a  positive 
ad  vantage  over  his  pred¬ 
ecessor.  the  Boston 
Transcript  notes,  for  he 
is  married  to  an  Italian 
Bourbon  princess,  and 
"his  children  are  not 
barred  from  inheritance 
of  his  political  rights  and 
privileges.”  The  press 
devote  columns  to  tho 
romantic 


keen,  piercing 
eyes.  On  her  visit  to 
England  last  winter, 
with  her  husband,  the 
London  gossips  told  of 
her  one  bad  hubit, 
smoking  long  black 
cigars.  The  truth  of  this  statement,  of  course,  can  not  In* 
proved.” 

So  one  more  tragedy  is  added  to  “the  somber  record  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg,"  comments  the  New  York  Sun  editorially, 
and  it  enumerates  "the  mystery  of  Meyerling,  the  disappearance 
of  John  Orth,  the  cruel  taking  off  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth.” 
while  it  remarks  apropos  of  "the  political  inspiration"  of  tl.e 
Archduke’s  assassination,  “nothing  can  bo  sadder  in  liis  fate 
than  that  his  own  country  and  the  world  accept  it  as  a  relief.” 
On  this  point  the  Springfield  Republican  says  “  that  altogether  his 
prospective  reign  did  not  promise  to  bo  one  of  peace,  so  far  as 
foreign  relations  are  concerned."  But, on  the  other  hand,  he  had 
"come  to  be  recognized  as  a  forceful  personality  who  might 
under  favorable  conditions  do  much  for  au  anomalous  empin 
which  depends  so  greatly  on  a  personality.” 


ARCHDUKE  CHARLES  FRANCIS  AND  FAMILY. 

The  new  heir  to  the  Austrian  throne  U  twenty-seven  He  Is  said  to  be  able  and  popular 
and  “I*  not  credited  with  any  overweening  Ideas  of  Austrian  supremacy." 


marriage  or  i 
tbo  Archduke  Francis 

Ferdinand  to  Sophia  Chotek,  lady-in-waiting  to  Archduchess 
Isabella,  who  confidently  expected  the  Archduke  to  marry 
tier  daughter.  Of  the  results  of  this  unexpected  match, 
a  writer  in  the  Now  York  .Sun  tells  us  that  Isabella's  daughter 
I -came  a  hospital  nun  after  “a  moat  unfortunate  matrimonial 
•  areer,”  while  as  for  the  Archduke  and  his  consort,  Countess 
Chotek— 


•*  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  in  response  to  the  insistent  plead¬ 
ing  of  his  heir,  had  consented  to  this  morganatic  union,  but  not 
until  he  had  exacted  two  conditions.  The  Archduke  promised 
that  his  bride  should  never  become  Empress  and  that  none 
of  his  children,  should  any  be  bom,  would  lay  claim  to  the 
throne.  In  Magyar  law,  however,  the  alliance  was  a  valid  one. 
Whether  Empress  of  Austria  or  not,  she  would  have  had  the 
nght  to  the  throne  of  Hungary.  Francis  Joseph’s  edict  had  no 
validity  at  Budapest. 
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MORE  MEXICAN  COMPLEXITIES 

RESH  COMPLEXITIES  rather  discourage  ho|«*s  of 
an  early  settlement  of  the  Mexican  trouble*  either 
through  the  Niagara  Kails  protocol  or  the  steady  advance 
of  the  Constitutionalist  armies,  oliserves  the  Springfield  Rrpul s- 
liean.  There  is  tin*  reported  discord  l  »e  tween  Carranza  and 
Villa,  which  holds  the  possibility  that  “the  world  may  soon 
lie  the  witness  of  a  master-stroke  that  will  signify  Villa's  supreme 
leadership  of  the  revolutionary  side,  or  at  least  the  temporary 
shattering  of  tho  revolutionary  cause  liv  internecine  lighting." 
There  wine  from  Mexico  City  report*  of  alarm  at  the  approach 
of  Zapata  and  of  warnings  to  British  resident*  to  leave  the  city. 
And  at  this  juncture,  notes  The  Republican,  the  New  York 
Herald  publishes  "a  series  of  confidential  letters  stolen  from 
the  office  files”  of  ('apt.  Sherburne  (1.  Ilopkius,  a  Washing¬ 
ton  attorney  of  H.  C.  Pieree,  the  oil  magnate.  “  revealing  Mr. 
Pium>’«  activity  in  trying  to  induce  Curranzu  to  promote  his 
railroad  interests  in  northern  Mexico.”  They  also  introduce 
Mr.  John  Lind  "in  a  disagreeable  way.”  Most  Administration 
supporters  can  see  nothing  very  serious  in  what  Mr.  Lind  is 
reported  to  have  said,  and  find  in  the  allegations  of  “big-busi¬ 
ness"  support  for  the  Constitutionalists  nothing  worse  than  a 
natural  desire  of  capitalists  to  protect  their  own  interests  by 
siding  with  tho  strongest  battalions.  But  even  among  friends 
of  the  Administration  there  are  some  who  would  like  these  things 
explained,  while  habitual  critic's  are  horrified  at  the  “sordid"  dis¬ 
closures.  There  are  many  calls  for  Congressional  investigation, 
and  Representative  Kahn  (Rep.,  Cal.)  has  submitted  u  resolution 
in  the  House  calling  for  full  informotion  n-garding  Mr.  Lind’s 
reported  conversation.  According  to  so  friendly  a  paper  as  the 
New  York  Evening  Pont,  the  most  important  matter  for  the  Wil¬ 
son  Administration  in  the  Hopkins  letters  is  the  representation 
of  John  Lind's  opposition  "to  Carranza’s  joining  in  the  mediation 
proceeding  with  a  view  to  putting  an  end  to  Mexico's  troubles." 

“Should  this  be  substantiated  it  would  expose  Mr.  Lind  to  a 
ehurge  of  disloyalty  to  the  Wilson  Administration,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  embarrassment  in  which  it  puts  tin-  latter.  Captain 
Hopkins  also  quoted  Mr.  Lind  as  asserting  that  Mr.  Wilson 
‘hesitated  to  raise  the  emliargo  (on  arms]  at  this  time  while 
mediation  negotiation*  were  pending/  but  that  he.  Lind,  could 
give  assurances  that  if  arms  were  taken  in  by  schooners  from 
Cuba,  ‘no  obstacle  would  be  placed  in  the  way  by  Washington.’ 
This  alone  would  seem  to  warrant  Congressional  inquiry,  since 
it  places  the  Wilson  Administration  in  tho  position  of  playing 
fast  and  loose  in  the  matter  of  importation  of  arms." 

The  only  reply  of  Mr.  Lind  is  that  people  who  steal  letters 
will  forgo  them,  hut  that  “as  far  as  the  impression  is  conveyed 
in  these  letters  that  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  Constitutional¬ 
ist  cause,  that  is  true.”  This,  of  course,  does  not  satisfy  the  New 
York  Evening  Mail  (Prog.),  which  thinks  "Mr.  Lind  should  be 
called  to  Washington  at  once  to  explain  what  really  amounts 
to  disloyalty  to  the  Government  he  was  paid  to  serve."  The 
Boston  Transcript  (Rep.)  agrees  as  to  Mr.  Lind,  hut  believes 
he  hail  the  backing  of  his  su|>eriors,  and  it  is  “disgusted"  with 
“  tho  double-dealing,  sneaking,  lVeksuiffian  course  of  the  Admin¬ 
istration  in  Mexico."  Mr.  Lind  is,  however,  defended  by  tho 
Springfield  Republican,  which  says: 

“Tho  Hopkins  letters  simply  represent  bind  as  saying  in 
■private  conversation '  that  while  he  approved  Carranza's 
course  in  consenting  to  entertain  mediation  projswaK  he  did 
not  Ijelieve  Carranza  should  concede  a  military  armistice,  ami 
that  ‘bind  is  opposed  to  mediation  orcompromi.se/  What 
bind  said  about  the  exportation  of  arms  by  way  of  Cuba  to 
Mexico  ('an  be  defended  as  having  been  wholly  consistent  with 
the  rights  of  tho  Constitutionalists  under  international  law." 

But  Mr.  Lind  occupies  a  comparatively  small  space  in  the 
series  of  letters  printed  in  The  Herald.  A  brief  narrative  drawn 
from  the  various  reports,  accusations,  and  warning,  which  fill 
correspondence,  is  thus  sketched  by  The  Evening  Post: 


“Captain  Hopkins’s  patriotic  soul — like  his  retainer— makes 
him  the  champion  of  the  American  oil  interests  ns  against  the 
British,  headed  by  Lord  Cowdray.  ...  To  Carranza,  be  it 
noted.  Captain  Hopkins  made  no  concealment  that  he  was  in 
the  pay  of  Mr.  Pierce,  and  in  his  behalf  he  urged  Carranza  to 
reorganize  the  National  Railways  in  his  possession  in  the  north¬ 
ern  States,  ’as  a  separate  system,  apart  and  distinct  from  the 
lim*«  in  the  possession  of  the  Huerta  Government/ 

"Rapidly  Captain  Hopkins  rose  to  a  place  in  Carranza’s 
confidence,  in  which  lie  not  only  obtained  the  appointment  of 
‘his  friend.  Mr.  Platii/  to  take  charge  of  the  railways,  but  became 
apparently  an  important  adviser  to  the  First  Chief.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  l*ierce- Hopkins  railway  plans/  General 
Villa  refused  to  |iennit  Mr.  Pani  to*  take  hold;  there  are  still 
other  evidences  that  the  friction  between  the  two  leaders  may 
have  had  an  origin  in  some  such  business  transactions.  'Mean¬ 
while.  Captain  Hopkins  was  busy  influencing  the  American  press 
to  point  out  that  the  three  Huerta  delegate*  to  the  Mediation 
Conference  were  all  agents  of  Lord  Cowdray."  • 

The  letters  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  The  Herald,  that  “the 
real  cradle  of  Mexican  liberty  ha*  been  revealed” — it  “is  Wall 
Street."  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Dem.)  has  lost  its  "illusions” 
alMMit  Mexico’s  civil  war.  The  letters  prove,  says  the  ironic 
Chicago  Herald  (Tnd.),  what  everyone  suspected,  that  “at  the 
elbow  of  the  chiefs  on  both  sides  of  the  struggle  in  Mexico,  on 
most  familiar  terms,  are  representatives  of  great  interests,  full 
of  zeal  for  great  principles,  aud  proffering,  from  time  to  time, 
high-minded  ami  disinterested  advice  from  which  It  is  only 
natural  they  should  expoet  to  reap  much  incidental  benefit." 
And  a  number  of  Republican  dailies  take  much  the  same  view. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  opinion  of  those  represented  by 
the  New  York  World  (Dem.),  that  the  letters,  “instead  of 
indicating  conspiracy  or  corruption,  reveal  natural  solicitude  for 
property  long  menaced  and  a  reasonable  partizanship  favorable 
to  the  victorious  faction  having  that  property  in  its  keeping." 


JAPANESE  “RIGHTS"  IN  AMERICA 

TIIF.  POSSIBILITIES  wrapt  up  in  nur  dispute  with 
Japan  give  uncommon  earnestness  to  the  comment 
of  our  press  on  the  published  correspondence  Itetwcen 
the  two  Governments  on  the  California  Antialion  Land  Uw. 
Some  observers  see  in  the  Japanese  situation  difficulties  more 
serious  than  those  we  are  confronting  in  Mexico,  while  others 
.  express  the  hope  that  the  disagreement  will  be  calmly  adjusted 
before  The  Hague  Tribunal  of  Arbitration.  Many  disclose  u 
tone  of  resentment  toward  Japan,  as  for  instance,  tho  Baltimore 
Sun,  which  calls  “this  matter  of  Asiatic  immigration”  a  ticklish 
question  and  “not  one  concerning  this  country  alone.”  It 
cites  the  refusal  of  the  Canadian  Government  to  permit  the 
landing  of  a  ship-load  of  Sikhs  from  India,  altho  they  an*  British 
subjects,  and  suggest*  that  when  Japan  "gets  through  quarreling 
with  us"  about  the  problem,  it  may  continue  with  Canada, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  and  wind  up  with  Great  Britain, 
its  ally,  “which  must  Ik*  held  more  or  less  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  it*  colonies."  No  less  downright  in  its  altitude  is  the 
New  York  World,  which  professes  to  discover  in  the  corre¬ 
spondence  “some  Japanese  subtlety  and  a  great  deal  of  Japanese 
aggressiveness  and  error,"  while  it  maintains  that  Japan  is 
contending  not  against  the  California  Antialien  l<and  Law  of 
1913,  but  against  its  own  treaty  with  the  United  States  of  1911. 
Still,  remarks  this  newspaper,  us  it  commends  the  Adminis¬ 
tration's  “conciliator}’"  tone,  “if  Jajuin  means  citizenship  when 
it  says  land  law's,  it  should  be  compelled  to  say  so,”  and  it 
declares  that  all  Viscount  Chinda  says  altout  “treaty  rights,  tho 
rights  of  property,  and  good  neighborhood "  may  be  reduced 
ultimately  to  the  real  grievance  that  the  Japanese  are  denied 
American  citizenship. 

The  California  press  pointed  out  when  the  Land  Law  was 
passed  that  the  treaty  gave  tho  Japanese  no  right  to  own  or 
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kire-swbpt  malbm— hkkn  prom  an  AKKOPLANK. 


This  picture  shows  about  half  of  the  district  burned  by  the  Ore  which  swept  Salem.  Maas..  June  25.  It  raged  for  15  hours,  aided  by  a  high 
wind,  an  inadequate  water-supply,  and  tbo  flimsy  construction  of  many  of  the  buildings.  Factories,  the  residences  of  the  wealthy,  and  the  teue- 
ment-housos  of  laborer*  were  Impartially  devoured  by  the  flame*,  tho  most  of  Salem's  historic  buildings  wore  saved.  Only  four  deaths  are  at¬ 
tributed  directly  to  the  Ore.  But  over  10.000  people  were  rendered  homeless,  and  9.000  are  out  of  work.  Tbo  property-loss  Is  put  at  SI 2.000.000. 
Generous  aid  came  from  near-by  cities,  and  the  State  militia  camo  to  the  help  of  tho  local  authorities  In  keeping  order  and  organising  relief. 


lease  land  for  agriculture,  but  only  for  commercial  purposes. 
This  part  of  the  treaty  runs: 

“The  citizens  or  subjects  of  each  of  tho  high  contracting 
parties  shall  have  liberty  to  enter,  travel,  and  reside  in  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  other,  to  carry  on  trado,  wholesale  and  retail,  to 
own  or  lease  and  occupy  bouses,  manufactories,  warehouses, 
and  shops,  to  employ  agents  of  their  choice,  to  lease  land  for 
residential  and  commercial  purposes,  and  generally  to  do  any¬ 
thing  incident  to  or  necessary  for  trade  upon  the  same  terms 
as  native  citizens  or  subjects,  submitting  themselves  to  the 
laws  and  regulations  there  established." 

This  may  be  compared  with  the  Land  Law,  which  reads: 

“Section  1. — All  aliens  eligiblo  to  citizenship  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  may  acquire,  possess,  enjoy,  transmit,  acid 
inherit  real  property,  or  any  interest  therein  in  this  State,  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the  laws  of  this  State. 

“Section  2 — All  aliens  other  than  those  mentioned  in  Section  1 
r*f  this  act  may  acquire,  possess,  enjoy,  and  transfer  real  prop¬ 
erty,  or  any  interest  therein  in  this  State,  in  the  manner  and 
to  the  extent  and  for  tho  purposes  prescribed  by  any  treaty  now 
existing  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
nation  or  country  of  which  such  alien  is  a  citizen  or  subject, 
and  not  otherwise,  and  may,  in  addition  thereto,  lease  lands 
in  this  State  for  agricultural  purposes  for  a  term  not  ex<*eeding 
tbrw  years." 

The  effect  of  this  legislation  on  the  inind  of  Japan,  discrimi¬ 
nating  as  it  does  against  aliens  not  "eligible  to  citizenship."  is 
piain  from  the  opening  paragraphs  of  Viscount  Chinda’s  first 


note  of  protest,  dated  May  9,  1913,  in  which  ho  sots  forth  at 
length  Tokyo’s  arguments  against  the  law.  We  read: 

"In  the  opinion  of  the  Imperial  Government,  the  act  in 
question  is  essentially  unfair  and  discriminatory,  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  it  was  primarily  directed  against 
my  countrymen.  Accordingly,  this  protest  is  based  upon  the 
proposition  that  the  measure  is  unjust  and  inequitable,  and 
that  it  is  not  only  prejudicial  to  the  existing  rights  of  Japanese 
subjects,  but  is  inconsistent  with  tho  provisions  of  the  treaty 
actually  in  force  between  Japan  and  the  United  States,  and  is 
also  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  fundamental  principles  of  amity 
and  good  understanding  upon  which  the  conventional  relations 
of  tho  two  countries  depend." 

Turning  over  such  reproachful  phrases  as  "unfair"  and  "dis¬ 
criminatory,"  the  Pittsburg  Chronicle  Telegraph  exhibits  a 
state  of  opinion  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  Baltimore  American 
and  New  York  World, and  asks:  “Why  doesn’t  Japan  attempt  to 
bully  Great  Britain?"  And  the  Washington  Poet  claims  that  as 
we  acknowledge  Japan's  right  “to  exclude  such  people  as  may 
be  undesirable  for  any  reason  whatever,"  so  must  we  alwuvs 
maintain  that  right  on  our  own  behalf. 

The  rumor  that  Secretary  Bryan  hopes  to  settle  the  dispute 
by  submitting  it  to  arbitration  at  The  Hague  moves  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  to  observe  that  it  could  not  Ik*  done  without 
the  assent  of  the  Senate,  and  "never  will  that  assent  be  given," 
because  "the  real  question  is  one  of  domestic  policy,  which  the 
American  people  must  and  will  reserve  for  their  own  exclusive 
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determination.”  Japan  might  not  object  to  this  plan.  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  observes,  but — 

f 

“The  United  States,  if  formally  given  the  chance  to  assent 
to  this  proposition  or  to  negative  it,  will  be  put  in  a  tight  place. 
In  theory  and  by  all  its  own  precedents  it  is  under  obligation  to 
give  distinction  and  prestige  to  The  Hague  tribunal  whenever 
it  can.  It  has  agreed,  in  tho  abstract,  to  arbitrate  issues  be¬ 
tween  Japan  and  itself,  when  diplomacy  fails.  Over  against 
this  stands  public  opinion  of  the  Pacific  coast,  critical  of  any 
challenge  of  sectional  control  of  a  problem  which  is  deemed  liest 
understood,  so  it  is  argued,  by  persons  who  have  dealt  with  it  at 
first  hand.  Were  Washington  and  Tokyo  free  to  settle  this 
controversy,  there  would  be  no  need  of  resorting  to  The  Hague. 
It  is  the  dual  responsibility  of  the  American  system,  with  the 


•*i  hope  it  pours!  *’ 

— Harding  In  the  Brooklyn  Eacle 


conflict  between  States  and  the  nation  in  handling  problems 
involving  aliens'  and  immigrants'  rightB,  that  makes  the  friction.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  New  York  Evening  Cost  thinks  the 
arbitration  idea  is  well  worth  consideration  in  that  “it  would  at 
least  serve  the  purpose  of  gaining  time,  which,  in  such  a  difficulty 
os  this,  might  well  prove  to  Ik*  all  that  was  needed  for  its  prac¬ 
tical  settlement.”  Much  more  confident  is  the  Washington 
Times,  which  says  that  The  Hague  is  “the  logical  and  proper 
place"  for  the  controversy,  and  that  "it  is  not  to  be  doubted  both 
nations  will  gladly  accept  the  results  or  the  arbitrament.” 

As  a  random  instance  of  California  opinion,  we  may  note  the 
quiet  emphasis  of  the  Oakland  Enquirer's  statement  that  “the 
fact  that  we  have  reciprocal  treaty  relationships  with  Japan 
governing  international  questions  and  commercial  dealings,  par¬ 
ticularly  since  that  treaty  was  made  whilo  Japanese  citizenship 
in  this  country  was  denied,  negatives  the  contention  that  any 
‘vested  rights'  to  such  privilege  now  exist,  no  matter  how 
‘mortifying  to  the  Government  and  the  people  of  Japan*  this 
fact  is.”  Or  again,  we  read  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  that 
there  is  nothing  new  "in  the  way  of  argument”  in  the  corre¬ 
spondence,  while  it  adds  that  "both  sides  contend  that  they  are 
right,  but  until  there  are  fresh  developments  the  matter  is  not 

•  !v  to  be  made  a  subject  even  for  arbitration.” 


SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  CLAFLIN 
FAILURE 

N  THE  SAME  DAY  came  the  President's  prediction  of  a 
mi  tig  boom  in  business  and  tho  announcement  of 
what  is  described  as  “the  largest  commercial  failure 
in  tho  country's  history.”  This  was  a  most  significant  co¬ 
incidence  to  those  who  believe  the  Wilson  policies  responsible 
for  the  Claflin  failure,  and  who  look  upon  it  as  sufficient  proof 
that  the  President  is  at  best  misinformed  about  business  con¬ 
ditions.  Yet  several  newspajH-rs  hasten  to  tell,  as  does  the 
Boston  Post,  how  “perfectly  evident"  it  is  “that  neither  the 
tariff  nor  any  other  legislation  by  the  present  Congress  has 
had  anything  to  do  with  it,"  or  to  point  out,  with  the  New  York 
(ilobe,  that  the  Claflin  suspension  was  due  to  "particular  rather 
than  general  conditions  and  in  nowise  conflicts  with  President 
Wilson's  optimistic  utterances  to  the  Virginia  editors."  And 
it  should  be  noted  that  tho  most  authoritative  flnaueial  writers 
lay  the  chief  stress  upon  these  "particular"  conditions  in  ex¬ 
plaining  tho  Claflin  catastrophe,  and  feel  confident  that  it 
contains  no  ominous  portent  for  business  in  general.  One 
cause  is  emphasized  in  the  official  statement  issued  by  the 
Claflin  Company,  which  says: 

"The  unprecedented  shifting  of  trade  centers  in  Now  York 
has  caused  great  loss  to  many  interest*.  In  the  case  of  the 
II.  B.  Claflin  Company,  tho  up-town  movomont  of  business  has 
seriously  curtailed  our  wholesale  profits  and  lias  compelled  us  to 
rely  mainly  on  the  profits  from  financing  retail  stores  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Their  rapidly  expanding  business  has  occa¬ 
sioned  large  capital  requirements,  which  we  have  not  been  able 
to  meet.  A  receivership  has  therefore  become  necessary  pend¬ 
ing  a  readjustment  of  the  affairs  of  the  eoinjiany." 

But  while  the  influence  of  New  York’s  “up-town  movement  " 
is  freely  admitted,  the  financial  writers  do  not  find  that  cause 
sufficient  in  itself  for  the  Claflin  downfall.  Some  of  them  point 
out  that  the  country  hanks,  which  held  most  of  the  Claflin 
paper,  had  liccomo  less  accommodating  since  they  wore  awaiting 
the  cluing***  under  the  new  Currency  Law.  Bill  the  New  York 
Tunes  Annalist  sums  up  the  opinions  of  a  host  of  editors,  bankers, 
and  business  men  when  it  attributes  the  failure  partly  to  the 
elimination  of  the  middleman  and  says: 

“The  changes  in  merchandising  methods  which  have  tended 
constantly  to  bring  the  producer  and  the  consumer  closer  to¬ 
gether,  the  natural  westwurd  movement  of  the  jobbing  trade  as 
the  center  of  population  has  moved  westward,  and  the  inherent 
financial  weakness  of  u  scheme  of  banking  and  merchandising 
which  called  constantly  for  heavier  borrowings  without  a  com¬ 
mensurate  increase  in  the  concern’s  capital,  all  combined  to 
undermine  tho  solvency  of  this  concern,  which  has  long  held 
foremost  place." 

The  chief  effort  of  the  Claflin  Coinjiauy  to  meet  altered  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  dry  -goods  trade,  says  The  Annalist,  was  by  invading 
the  retail  field  and  buying  a  string  of  stores  scattered  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Cunadu.  But  this  was  of  no  avail,  for 
several  reasons.  As  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  notes, 
the  stores  were  not  eom|>ell«*d  to  buy  from  the  Claflin  Company, 
and  they  often  “preferred  not  to  buy  from  the  wholesale  house 
liearing  the  Claflin  name."  Then  other  retailers  in  these  various 
cities  "naturally  did  not  can*  to  patronize  a  jobbing  house  which 
was  financially  backing  competitors,  and  the  Clatlin  Company  un¬ 
doubtedly  lost  a  large  business  in  this  way,  which  was  not 
offset  by  gains  from  tho  purchases  by  the  stores  it  was  supposed  to 
control  in  every  particular."  Further,  we  read,  “the  Claflin 
name  liecame  associated  with  'trusts,'  and  retailers  in  cities 
where  there  were  no  Claflin  stores”  would  not  "buy  from 
Claflin  because  he  was  a  dry-goods  trust  magnate."  Still  more 
important.,  to  judge  from  the  amount  of  editorial  comment  on  it, 
was  the  fact,  as  The  Annalist  puts  it,  that  the  great  inducement 
to  retailers,  “aside  from  common  ownership,  was  that  the 
Claflin  Company  became  practically  their  hankers,  and  it  was 
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this  phase  of  the  arrangement  that  pulled  down  the  structure." 
"The  quite  unanimous  comment,  in  both  financial  and  com¬ 
mercial  circles,"  says  a  writer  on  the  New  York  Evening  Paul's 
staff,  "has  been  that  the  collapse  was  a  clear  result  of  over- 
extension  on  the  basis  of  insufficient  capital."  In  the  first 
place,  tho  companies  controlled  by  Claflin  would  secure  funds 
by  notes  drawn  on  the  H.  B.  (Tallin  Company,  indorsed  by  tho 
Claflin  Company,  and  then  discounted  by 
the  banks,  which  considered  the  (Tallin 
name  security  enough.  So,  of  the  $34,- 
000,000  indebtedness  of  the  company, 

S30.U00.000  is  in  the  form  of  notes  of  the 
subsidiary  companies  indorsed  by  Claflin. 

And  the  immediate  cause  of  the  crash, 
thinks  The  Dry-Goods  Economist,  was  the 
inability  to  meet  notes  brought  buck  upon 
the  indorser.  The  company  is  said  to 
have  assets  amounting  to  $41,000,000, 
and  the  receivers  expect  to  pay  all  claims 
and  reorganize  the  firm  on  a  solid  basis. 

In  addition  to  the  “tangle  of  financial 
relationships,"  there  is,  as  The  Dry-Goods 
Economist  explains,  an  "exceedingly  com¬ 
plicated"  ownership  relation.  First,  the 
H.  B.  Claflin  Company  controls  its  chain 
of  retail  stores.  Then  the  majority  of 
the  (Tallin  Company’s  stock  is  held  by 
the  Associated  Merchants  Company,  it— 
self  owning  a  group  of  important  retail 
stores,  including  several  in  New  York. 

Then  the  United  Dry-Goods  Company,  in 
turn,  owns  control  of  the  Associated  Mer¬ 
chants  Company,  together  with  another 
distinct  group  of  stores. 

So  the  (Tallin  firm  wont  down,  as  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  explains  it,  because 
the  combination  of  wholesale  and  retail 
businew  “imposed  upon  it  a  financial 
burden  heavier  than  it  could  carry." 

The  New  York  World’s  head-line  phrase 
“Morganized  Dry-Goods,”  a  Boston 
Transcript  writer's  "Now  -  Havonizing 
Dry -Goods."  tell  what  these  papers  and 
such  authorities  os  Samuel  Untormyer 
and  Ixuiis  D.  Brandeis  think  of  the  Claflin 
system.  “We've  got  the  money:  let  tho 
little  fellows  go  in  for  efficiency,"  is  the 
Transcript  writer's  expression  of  the  theory 
it  went  on.  "  It  is  the  history  of  tho  New 
Haven  Company  in  the  railroad  world  re¬ 
peated  in  the  dry-goods  world.”  says  Mr. 

Untormyer.  Banks  lent  not  on  the  merits 
of  the  enterprise,  but  on  the  credit  of  its 
hackers.  And  Mr.  Untormyer  is  inclined 
to  think  i hat  “the  ramifications  of  these 
holding  companies  have  become  too  com¬ 
plicated  for  the  ordinary  hanker  or  business  man  to  understand. 
It  high  tinio  they  were  supprest."  Mr.  Brandeis  observes: 

“Claflin  had  the  ability  to  run  one,  .two,  or  maybe  half  a 
dozen  stores,  but  when  his  syndicate  grew  to  thirty,  it  was  too 
big  for  him.  Mr.  Morgan's  death  was  not  responsible  for 
the  failure.  Had  he  lived,  the  system  could  not  have  lasted 
more  than  six  months,  nor  could  the  New  Haven  have  lasted 
had  Morgan  lived." 

A  Socialist  paper  like  the  New  York  Call  naturally  declares 
that  "the  ClnfUn  failure,  like  the  Siegel  failure  and  the  Lorimer 
bank  crash,  is  purely  a  symptom  of  capitalistic  disintegration 
sad  rottenness." 


Tho  Democratic  Administration  is  found  partly  to  blame  by 
the  writer  of  a  financial  review  in  the  New  York  Sun,  who  speaks 
of  the  failure  as  resulting  “directly  from  tho  impossibility  of 
carrying  along  an  unwieldy,  sprawling,  and  somewhat  unsound 
organization  against  the  disintegrating  influences  of  politically 
agitated  hard  times.”  He  sees  two  hopeful  signs:  the  Claflin 
receivership  is  a  "feature  of  the  closing  stage  of  a  cycle  of  de¬ 
pression,”  and  the  disturbance  and  depres¬ 
sion  it  symbolizes  "will  have  their  politi¬ 
cal  consequences  in  the  vote  of  the  country 
for  the  election  of  practically  minded  men 
to  office."  The  Democratic  Administra¬ 
tion  is  also  denounced  an  directly  or  in- 
direetly  res|x>nsihle  for  the  Claflin  failure, 
through  its  tariff  and  trust  policies,  in  the 
editorial  columns  of  papers  like  tho  New 
York  Press  (Prog.)  and  Tribune  (Hep.), 
Boston  Transcript  (Hep.),  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  (Ind.  Rep.),  and  Pittsburg 
Gazette-Times  (Rep.),  and  by  the  New 
York  American's  (Ind.)  financial  editor. 
From  across  the  water  the  Berlin  Lokal 
Anzrigcr  tells  President  Wilson  that  the 
failure  has  for  him  "tho  full  significance 
of  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.” 

In  his  recent  Pittsburg  speech  ex- 
Prtttidcnt  Roosevelt  joins  the  attack  on 
the  Wilson  Administration,  declaring  that 
while  "not  the  slightest  progress  has  ln*cn 
made  toward  solving  the  trust  question," 
tho  “business  community  has  been  har¬ 
assed  and  harried  to  no  purpose,"  and 
that  its  tariff  policy  “has  done  grave  in¬ 
jury  to  the  business  community  and  the 
farming  community,  and  has  caused  suffer¬ 
ing  to  the  wage-' workers,  and  the  whole 
policy  of  the  Administration  lias  been 
one  to  cause  our  people  in  business,  our 
people  on  the  farms,  our  people  with 
dinner-pails,  to  look  toward  the  future 
with  grave  concern  and  apprehension." 

But  such  "grave  concern  and  appre¬ 
hension"  is  no  part  of  the  mental  outlook 
of  the  editors  of  Democratic  papers  like 
the  New  York  H'orW,  Houston  Post, 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman,  Baltimore  Sun, 
and  Savannah  News;  they  back  up  the 
President  in  his  determination  to  pass 
tho  trust  bills,  and  believe  he  knows  what 
ho  is  talking  about  when  he  predicts  a 
coining  boom  in  business.  On  tho  day 
the  (Tallin  failure  was  announced,  and,  it 
has  been  stated,  with  knowledge  of  tho 
event,  President  Wilson  told  a  visiting 
group  of  Virginia  editors: 

“Here  in  Washington,  through  the 
Bureau  of  Commerce  and  other  instrumentalities  that  are  at.  our 
disposal  and  through  a  correspondence  which  comes  into  us 
from  all  |>arts  of  the  nation,  we  are  perhaps  in  a  position  to  judge 
of  the  actual  condition  of  business  better  than  those  can  judge 
who  are  at  any  other  single  point  in  the  country;  and  I  want  to 
say  to  you  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  signs  of  a  very  strong 
business  revival  are  becoming  more  and  more  evident  from 
day  to  day . 

"When  the  program  is  finished,  it  is  finished;  the  interro¬ 
gation  points  are  rubbed  off  the  slate;  business  is  given  its 
constitution  of  freedom  and  is  bidden  to  go  forward  under  that 
constitution.  And  just  as  soon  as  it  gets  that  leave  and  freedom 
there  will  be  a  boom  of  business  in  this  country  such  as  we  ha\* 
never  witnessed  in  tho  United  States." 


t 
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JOHN  C  LA  FUN, 

Head  of  the  larjctst  wholesale  dry -goods 
house  In  America,  whoso  failure  is  vari¬ 
ously  attributed  by  the  press  to  New 
York's  up-town  movement,  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  mhltllrman.  a  faulty  system  of 
financing.  the  new  Currency  I-aw.  and  the 
policies  of  the  Wilson  Administration. 
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JUDGE  SPEER’S  SCOTCH  VERDICT 

WE  FIND  DISAPPROVAL  oxprest  by  many  news¬ 
papers  at  what  is  virtually  tho  legendary  Seoteh  verdict 
of  "not  guilty,  but  don’t  do  it  again,"  pronounced 
against  Judge  Emory  Spoer,  of  the  Southern  District  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  by  the  Democratic  majority  report  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  investigating  tho  charges 
against  him.  In  fact,  one  observer,  the 
I*rovideuco  Journal  (Ind.),  goes  still  further 
and  very  warmly  eommonds  the  courageous 
note  of  tho  Republican  minority  report, 
which,  according  to  press  dispatches,  "gives 
tho  jurist  a  clean  bill  of  health,"  describe* 
tho  inquiry  as  "cruelly  unjust  and  unfair," 
and  asserts  that  no  attempt  was  mado  to 
defend  the  judge  against  "mere  slander  and 
abuso  that  could  serve  no  other  purpose 
than  to  disgrace  and  humili&to  him."  More¬ 
over,  the  cynical  opinion  iH  occasionally  met 
with  that  ono  effect  of  all  tho  subcommittee’s 
labor  is  a  gladdening  of  heart  to  "those 
who  welcome  any  circumstance  tending  to 
strengthen  the  movement  for  tho  recall  of 
the  judges,"  while  in  some  quarters  it  is  urged 
for  Judge  Speer  that  now  the  report  passes 
to  tho  Tull  committee,  for  action  before  the 
adjournment  of  Congress,  the  aim  should  be 
"to  get  at  the  truth  by  legal  ovidence,  with 
a  view  either  to  his  complete  exoneration  or 
his  trial  in  the  Court  of  Impeachment." 

The  charges  against  Judge  Spoor,  press  re- 
[Kirts  recall,  are  nineteen  in  number  and  in¬ 
clude  allowance  of  excessive  trustee  foes  to 
a  friend,  use  of  his  official  position  to  advance 
his  son-in-law,  domestic  use  of  government- 
paid  employees,  dissipation  of  bankrupt 
estates  through  needless  expense,  and  arbitrary  methods  in 
court  procedure.  The  judgment  of  the  majority  report  on  these 
accusations  is  Bummed  up  as  follows: 

"Tho  subcommittee  regrets  its  inability  either  to  recommend 
a  mmplote  acquittal  of  Judge  Speer  of  all  culpability  so  far  as 
these  charges  are  concerned,  on  the  one  hand,  or  an  impeach¬ 
ment  on  the  other.  And  yet  it  is  persuaded  that  the  competent 
legal  evidence  at  hand  is  not  sufficient  to  procure  a  conviction 
at  the  bands  of  the  Senate. 

"But  it  does  feel  that  tho  record  presents  a  series  of  legal 
oppressions  and  shows  an  abuse  of  judicial  discretion  which, 
tho  falling  short  of  impeachable' offenses,  demand  condemnation 
and  criticism. 

"If  Judge  Spoor's  judicial  acts  in  the  future  are  mnrkcd  by  the 
rigorous  and  inflexible  harshness  shown  by  this  record,  those 


chargifti  hang  as  a  portentous  cloud  over  his  court,  impairing  his 
usefulness,  impeding  the  administration  of  justice,  and  endanger¬ 
ing  the  integrity  of  Amman  institutions." 

Considering  the  findings  of  the  subcommittee  against  Judge 
Speer,  tho  St.  Louis  Republic  (Deni.)  is  moved  to  declare  thnl 
they  "attempt  to  put  that  jurist  in  a  twilight  zone  between  tho 
darkness  of  impeachable  guilt  and  the  sunlight  of  official  virtue," 

and  adds,  in  testimony  to  tho  unfairness  of 
the  verdict: 

"Under  such  an  indictment  tho  presuni lo¬ 
tion  of  guilt  will  inevitably  attach  to  him, 
and  yet  there  is  no  forum  to  which  ho  can 
appeal,  no  judge  before  whom  he  can  defend 
himself.  Tho  report  is  neither  one  thing  nor 
tho  other . 

"In  arriving  at  its  conclusions  the  »ub- 
committeo  says  it  availed  itself  of  hearsay 
testimony.  Its  reason  for  not  going  to  tho 
primary  soun-es  of  information  is  that  then- 
are  persons  believed  to  have  knowledge  of  fact  s 
discreditable  to  the  accused  judge  who  do  not 
wish  to  testify  because  they  fear  his  wrath. 

"If  there  are  any  such  persons  they  should 
be  found  and  interrogated.  Every  me>ans 
should  be  exhausted  to  get  tho  truth  from 
them,  and  the  greater  their  fear  of  appearing 
against  the  judge  the  greater  the  reason  for 
insisting  upon  their  appearance.  Is  a  judge 
suspected  of  covering  his  offenses  by  terroriz¬ 
ing  the  people  to  be  sent  back  to  the  bench 
under  a  cloud,  but  still  a  judge?  The  idea 
is  intolerable." 

Tho  general  tono  of  the  report,  notes  the 
Columbus  Ohio  Stale  Journal  (Ind.)  disap¬ 
pointedly,  shows  "more  of  a  desire  to  let  the 
judge  off  easy  than  to  try  him  for  conduct 
unworthy  of  a  judge,"  but  the  Providence 
Journal  (Ind.)  considers  that  “a  great  wrong 
has  manifestly  been  committed,  and  with  the 
connivance  of  Congress,  or  some  Congress¬ 
men."  Then  it  proceeds  to  express  tho  hope 
thnl  "the  strange  attack"  on  Judgo  Speer  is  not  duo  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  Republican  who  has  presided  in  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  district  for  twenty-nine  years,  while  the  Topeka  Capital 
(Rep.)  points  its  idea  of  tho  wholo  moral  of  tho  investigation  in 
these  words: 

"In  short,  the  Judge  Speer  case  is  a  reenforeemont  of  the 
argument  for  terms  for  Federal  district  judges.  No  President 
would  reappoint  Judge  Speer  in  view  of  the  testimony  of  the 
House  Committee,  so  long  as  there  are  competent  lawyers  in  his 
district  on  whom  to  draw  for  judicial  material.  Appointment, 
of  judges  is  probably  the  best  method,  but  appointment  for  life 
is  counting  too  much  on  human  nature.  Appointment  for  fixt. 
terms  would  be  a  good  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  while 
that  venerablo  framework  is  in  tho  way  of  being  remodeled  and 
modernized." 


JUDGE  EMORY  BI-KKR. 


Who  is  now  said  to  bo  in  danger  of 
residing  "  In  a  twilight  gone  between 
the  darkness  of  Impoechablo  guilt 
and  the  sunlight  of  official  virtue." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


SALEM  wltchc*  <lf  there  were  an y)  got  even  at  last. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Tin*  Ik  tho  sca-Min  when  the  hatter*  get  their  Panama  to  Lb. — Columbia 

Slate. 

Ik  Congrfw  trying  to  cure  Kick  bu*tncm,  or  merely  to  put  It  out  of  its 
misery? — ll'oil  Street  Journal. 

Navigation  could  he  made  fairly  safe  If  the  ship*  were  removed  from 
the  ocean. — Xetc  York  American. 

Now  that  Walter  Johnson  is  married,  he'll  have  to  put  nomething  on 
the  home  plate  Instead  of  over  It. — Columbia  State. 

The  moderate  element  In  Ireland  Is  belle  vnd  to  be  nm uncling  In  gun*  and 
ammunition  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  civil  war  between  the  Ulster¬ 
men  and  the  Nationalist**. — jVnr  York  Etening  Post. 

Is  Maiaachiuetti  a  legislator  can  not  appear  for  official  duty  without 
a  mat .  In  New  York  he  can  work  In  any  kind  of  a  costume  so  long  as  he 
Honrs  the  right  sort  of  a  collar. — New  York  American . 

While  some  nay  the  Wilson  Administration  l m  responsible  for  tho  Claflin 
iru.  others  say  It  was  caused  by  women's  non- use  of  petticoats.  So.  If 
isn’t  the  Democrats.  It  was  the  women. — Springfield  Republican. 


Pro  BAB  LT  the  oil  Intcrmt*  In  Greece  started  tho  Trojan  war. —  Walt 
Street  Journal. 

Sthanue  that  protocol  didn't  contain  an  apology  for  oven  demand! me 
a  salute. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Somehow  It  seems  as  tbo  the  mediation  class  had  got  as  for  a*  M  A 
B  C"  and  then  stuck. —  Washington  Post. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  make  this  country  swallow  legislation,  but  it  takes  the 
Supreme  Court  to  show  hftw  to  digest  It. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

When  you  boar  her  In  the  grand -stand  asking  why  the  man  with  the  stick 
Is  trying  to  prevent  the  fellow  In  the  mask  from  receiving  tho  boll,  you  will 
know  that  It  is  Fanny’s  first  play. — Boston  Transcript. 

Progressives  should  be  a  bit  wary  about  substituting  "  Hold  the  Fort  ” 
for  44 Onward.  Christian  Soldiers."  One  of  the  vcnvvc  begins.  "See  the 
mighty  host  advances.  Satan  leading  on.** — Pittsburg  Gazette- Times. 

Clarence  Darhow's  suggestion  that  labor-unions  be  under  the  direct, 
supervision  of  the  Federal  Government  Is  at  least  bettor  than  having  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  labor- unions. — 
Watt  Street  Journal. 


Foreign  (Comment 


A  DOUBLE-BARRELED  DANOBR. 

(Conversation  may  be  advantageou».  but  It  la  to  bo  hoped  that  they 
won't  light  up.)  —  Westminster  Gazette  (London). 


ANOTHER  PERIL. 


Mr.  REDMOND— 1 "Oh.  Mr.  Asquith.  aorr!  for  the  Lord*  sake  don't 
be  afthor  drowning  lt!M  —  Pan  Mall  Gazelle  (London 


MORE  DISTRESS  FOR  IRELAND. 


ANOTHER  IRISH  ARMY 


THK  LATEST  MOVEMENT  in  I  ho  Homo  Rule  con¬ 
troversy  cornea  from  Mr.  John  Redmond,  who  has 
expreat  his  approval  of  tho  newly  formed  army  of  tho 
Nationalist  Volunteers,  and  makos  suggestions  for  handling 
them.  It  is  true  that  up  to  two  months  ago  the  Nationalist 
leader  thought  the  Volunteer  movement  a  little  premature,  but 
now  he  is  convinced  that  it  is  necessary  by  armed  force  to 


it  was  desirable  to  support  the  Volunteer  movement,  with  the 
result  that  within  the  last  six  weeks  the  movement  has  spread 
like  prairie  tin*,  and  ull  the  Nationalists  of  Ireland  will  shortly 
be  enrolled.” 

Ireland  was  recently  described  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  ‘‘an 
armed  camp,"  and  the  London  Timet)  gives  the  following  tahle 
as  confirmatory  of  the  phrase.  There  are  now  in  Ireland: 


“vindicate  and  safeguard  tho 
Home  Rule  cause.”  While 
hesitation  and  vacillation  had  for 
some  time  seernod  to  dominate 
the  leaders  of  the  new  movement. 
Mr.  Redmond  has  inspired  the 
Volunteers  with  resolution  by  in¬ 
dorsing  this  warlike  demonstra¬ 
tion.  which  the  Nationalists  in 
general  hail  with  onthusiasm. 
But  division  between  two  sec¬ 
tions  of  tho  Home  Rule  party  is 
reported  as  imminent  in  Dublin. 
All  Nationalists  are  not  in  favor 
of  the  Volunteer  movement,  a  re¬ 
sult  which  Mr.  Redmond  ear¬ 
nestly  deprecates.  In  a  letter  to 
the  press  he  gives  his  own  view 
of  i he  situation  as  follows: 

"Up  to  two  months  agn  I  felt 
that  the  Volunteer  movement 
wu  somewhat  premature,  but 
the  effect  of  Sir  Edward  Carson's 
threats  upon  public  opinion  in 
England,  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  Government,  occur¬ 
rences  at  the  Curragh  camp,  and 
the  successful  gun-running  in 
Ulster  vitally  altered  the  position, 
and  the  Irish  party  took  steps 
about  six  weeks  ago  to  inform 
their  friends  and  supporters  in 
the  country  that  in  their  opinion 


the  rairurn  or  the  voluntary  system. 

Lord  Haldane— -Gra-wly  Illegal  and  utterly  unconstitutional!— 
as  I  said  tho  other  day  at  Oxford,  but  to  tho  heart  of  an  cx- War- 
Lord.  bow  beautiful!'*  —Punch  (London). 


Regular  Force* . . 24.4CX) 

Royal  Irish  Constabulary . 10.400 

National  Volunteers . 80.000 

Ulster  Volunteers . 84.000 


The  Time*  says  that  while 
England  has  long  been  debating 
how  to  raise  an  English  army, 
she  has  not  turned  to  Ireland, 
whose  military  spirit  is  a  fact  of 
history.  To  quote  tho  words 
which  point  out  Dublin  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  London: 

“Current  events  in  Ireland  ex¬ 
pose  the  folly  and  the  weakness 
of  the  decision  which  has  pre¬ 
vented  us  from  extending  to  Ire¬ 
land  the  military  organization, 
such  as  it  is,  of  Great  Britain. 
These  events  have  also  so  dis¬ 
closed  tho  military  possibilities  of 

Ireland.  We  in  Great  Britain, 
with  our  forty-one  million  people, 
and  with  all  tho  resources  of 
civilization  at  our  hacks,  have 
not  been  able  to  raise  in  seven 
years  as  many  Volunteers  as  Ire¬ 
land,  with  her  five  million  people, 
and  against,  the  intentions  of  the 
Government,  has  been  able  to 
raise  in  about  as  many  months. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  calls  all 
the  Irish  Volunteers  illegal  ami 
unconstitutional.  So  undoubted¬ 
ly  they  are.  It  in  a  lasting  r> 
flection  upon  the  Govermo 
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that  their  creation  should  ever  have  been  permitted.  But  at 
the  same  time  the  Irish  Volunteers  deserve  this  credit — namely, 
that  with  every  obstacle  thrown  in  their  way,  and  with  not  a 
shilling  of  public  money  paid  to  them,  they  are  doing  better  than 
the  Territorials,  who  have  boon  petted  and  pamperod  by  all 
6orts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  cost  us  three  and  a  half  millions 
of  good  money  annually.  Ulster,  just  now,  is  the  only  district  in 
the  British  Isles  which  no  foreign  enomy  would  venture  to  attack. 
The  rest  of  Ireland  aspires  to  the  same  privileged  position.  The 
people  of  Ireland  have  a  cause  which  they  consider  worth 
sacrifice  and  effort ;  and  the  possession  of  such  a  cause  is  worth 
all  other  motives  for  effort  in  the  world.” 

The  comment  of  the  general  London  press  is  altogether  an 
echo  of  party  opinion.  Tho  Unionist  Morning  Post  (London) 
remarks  complacently  that  the  Asquith 
ministry  is  now  in  a  dilemma,  and  wo 
read: 

"What  is  the  result  of  liberal  rule? 

Ireland  is  divided  into  armed  and  hos¬ 
tile  camps,  and  at  any  moment  somo 
incident  may  give  the  signal  for  civil 
war  between  forces  whoso  political  en¬ 
mity  would  lie  embittered  by  the  fierce 
passions  of  racial  and  religious  ani¬ 
mosity.  To  such  a  pass  have  things 
come  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  there 
can  be  any  road  out  of  the  entangle¬ 
ment  which  will  not  lie  stained  with 
blood.  Even  Liberals  have  now  ceased 
to  talk  of  Ulster  bluff.  They  know  that 
any  attempt  to  drive  the  Irish  loyalists 
under  the  heel  of  a  Nationalist  Parlia¬ 
ment  must  lead  to  bloodshed  on  a  scale 
that  would  appal  even  the  most  bellicose 
of  their  professional  pacifists.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  Government  fail  to 
grant  Home  Hule,  or  consent  to  tho 
exclusion  of  Ulster,  tho  Nationalist 
Volunteers  threaten  to  take  tho  field. 

From  a  military  point  of  view  their  re¬ 
sistance  might  not  prove  very  formid¬ 
able.  They  lack  the  leadership,  tho 
discipline,  tho  organization,  and  the 
equipment,  and,  above  all,  the  deter¬ 
mined  spirit  of  tho  Ulstermen.  But 
they  could  vent  their  wrath  on  the 
scattered  minority  in  the  Southern  and 
Western  provinces,  and  any  one  who  re¬ 
members  the  horrible  outrages  that 
marked  tho  land  war  in  the  eighties  will 
not  expect.  Nationalists,  raging  at  the 
failure  of  their  hopes  and  moddenod 
by  racial  and  religious  fanaticism,  to 
show  much  mercy  to  their  helpless  foes.  And  if  vengeance  is 
wreaked  on  the  Loyalists  in  Nationalist  Ireland,  there  is  certain 
to  lie  a  savage  war  of  reprisals  in  the  North.  Thus  there  seems 
a  very  fair  prospect  that  the  fruits  of  Liberal  policy  will  be  blood¬ 
shed,  sorrow,  and  suffering  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  that 
Ireland  will  be  cursed  for  a  generation  with  a  logacy  of  bitter 
memories  and  hatreds  which  will  divide  her  people  more  effectu¬ 
ally  than  if  tho  two  sections  were  placed  an  opposite  side*  of  the 
Irish  Sea.” 

The  above  is  a  good  specimen  of  Unionist  comment,  but  The 
Daily  Chronicle  and  such  Liberal  papers  as  The  Daily  News 
and  its  Ixmdon  congoners  speak  in  a  different  tone.  The  News 

observes: 

‘‘On  the  general  position  the  emergence  of  the  Volunteer 
movement  has  had  a  striking  effect.  In  has  changed  the 
atmosphere  in  Ulster  as  much  as  in  Parliament.  The  attitude 
of  Ulster  to  Nationalist  Ireland  has  always  been  largely  one  of 
contempt.  This  attiludo  has  vanished  before  the  startling 
demonstration  of  tho  past  month,  and  the  wholo  character  of 
the  controversy  is  changed.  There  is  respect  where  there  was 
formerly  only  scorn.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  new  feeling 
will  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  situation.  Evidence  accumu¬ 
lates  that  there  is  nowhere  any  desire  for  exclusion,  and  that 
the  tendency  is  all  in  the  direction  of  a  settlement  on  tho  basis  of 
large  administrative  concessions  to  Ulster  and  of  substantial 
^vantages  in  representation  to  the  Protestants.  Wo  have  never 


believed  in  civil  war.  We  believe  in  it  less  to-day  than  ever  we 
did,  for  the  National  Volunteers  have  made  it  less  thinkable. 
The  future  of  that  movement  and  of  tho  similar  movement  in 
Ulster  will,  we  hope,  be  in  the  direction  of  union,  not  on  the  basis 
of  antagonism  to  this  country,  but  for  tho  ostablishmont  of  a 
groat  Territorial  force  in  Ireland.” 

The  Daily  Chronicle  (London)  remarks: 

“The  new  force  has  arisen  as  it  were  by  magic.  Its  spon¬ 
taneity  is  its  most  remarkable  feature.  For  tho  past  two  years 
Nationalist  Ireland  has  been  singularly  quiet  and  restrained. 
Its  placidity  was  as  remarkable  as  the  self-imposed  Hilence  of 
the  Irish  Members  in  tho  Houso  of  Commons.  All  tho  while 
drilling  and  arming  went  on  in  Ulster;  statesmen.  Privy  Council¬ 
ors,  deputy  lieutenants,  and  magistrates 
openly  boasted  that  they  were  organiz¬ 
ing  a  force  to  defy  the  law.  The  Ton- 
press  in  this  country  published  with 
wearisome  iteration  extravagant  articles 
in  laudation  of  the  Covenanting  Army, 
and  scandalous  offorts  were  made  by 
the  party  of  law  and  order  to  use  this 
force  for  the  purpose  of  overawing 
Parliament  and  defying  tho  authority 
of  tho  Crown.  These  examples  or  law¬ 
lessness  in  high  places  did  not  go  un¬ 
heeded  in  Ireland.  And  at  last  very 
quietly  and  with  incredible  swiftness 
the  Nationalists  determined  that  they, 
too,  would  band  themselves  together 
in  a  military  force  to  preserve  the 
new-won  liberties  of  Ireland.  Unliko 
Sir  Edward  Carson,  who  inspired  and 
directed  the  formation  of  tho  Covenant¬ 
ing  force,  Mr.  Hedmond  sought  to 
chock  tho  Nationalist  Volunteer  move¬ 
ment.  He  failed  to  do  so,  because  of 
the  intense  popular  feeling  that  has 
licen  aroused  in  Ireland  by  the  armed 
movement  in  Ulster.  The  Nationalist 
Volunteers  have,  so  to  speak,  sprung 
from  tho  very  ground.  They  may  yet 
prove  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  How 
can  tho  Tory  party,  which  has  been  in¬ 
citing  to  rebellion  in  Lister,  deal  with 
them?” 

In  reference  to  tho  biokerings,  heart¬ 
burnings,  and  threatened  disruption  of 
tho  Irish  Volunteer  Lcaguo  caused  bv 
the  struggle  of  two  factions  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  new  army,  the  Times's  politi¬ 
cal  correspondent  writes  from  Dublin 
that  Mr.  Hedmond  has  realized  that  faction  is  threatening  his 
party.  He  has  written  a  letter  to  tho  press  in  which  ho  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  in  the  controlling  committee  of  the  Volunteers* 
a  sort  of  Nationalist  War  Office,  numbering  twenty-fivo  in  all, 
the  majority  are  not  members  of  the  Irish  party,  while  “in  tho 
rank  and  file  of  the  Irish  Volunteers  at  least  95  per  cent,  are 
supporters  of  the  Irish  party  and  its  policy.”  The  Irish  loader 
fears  that  the  Volunteers  may  swamp  the  Nationalists,  and  says: 

“This  is  a  condition  of  things  which  plainly  can  not  continue. 
Tho  rank  and  filo  of  the  Volunteers  and  the  responsible  leaders 
of  the  Irish  people  are  entitled,  and  indeed  are  bound,  to 
demand  some  security  that  an  attempt  shall  not  be  made  in  tho 
name  of  tho  Volunteers  to  dictate  policy  to  the  National  party, 
who  as  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people  are  charged 
with  tho  responsibility  of  doeiding  on  tho  policy  beat  calculated 
to  bring  tho  National  movement  to  success.  Moreover,  a 
military  organization  is  of  its  very  nature  so  grave  and  serious 
an  undertaking  that  overy  responsible  Nationalist  in  the  oountrv 
who  supports  it  is  entitled  to  the  more  substantial  guaranties 
against  any  possible  imprudence.” 

The  importance  of  tho  Irish  Volunteer  movement  may  be 
judged  from  the  twenty-five  eminent  men  of  reputation  in  almost 
even-  walk  of  life  who  form  tho  Irish  War  Office  and  havo  shown 
a  certain  independence  of  Mr.  Redmond. 
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ALBANIA’S  PLIGHT 

THE  SCATHING  CRITICISM  made  by  our  Minister 
to  Greece  upon  the  "epochal  scandal  of  anarchy,  incom¬ 
petence,  hypocrisy,  and  murder”  at  Durazzo  reminds 
some  editors  of  Sir  Lionel  Carden's  reported  strictures  on  our 
Mexican  policy  and  recalls  to  others  the  advice  Colonel  R*n>se- 
velt  gave  the  British  on  the  correct  government  for  Egypt.  No 
one  denies  that  Alhania  is  a  long  way  from  being  a  paradise, 
ami  all  the  papers  in  Europe  are  filled  with  accounts  of  its  suf¬ 
ferings.  but  Europe  thinks  it  "  shirt-sleeve  diplomacy  "  for  a  diplo¬ 
mat  to  come  right  out  and  lecture  the  European  concert.  Yet 
the  Latin  satirist  says  that  “indignation  drives  the  mau  of 
sensibility  into  poetry,"  and  this 
must  account  for  the  sensational, 
alt  ho  perhaps  accurate,  view  of 
the  situation  in  Albania  which 
lias  been  published  under  the 
title,  "An  Open  Statement,”  by 
Mr.  George  Fred  Williams, 

United  States  Minister  to  Greece 
and  Montenegro.  His  main 
contention  is  tliat  Alhania  should 
be  governed  by  Albanians,  that 
Home  Rule,  in  short,  should  be 
granted.  At  present  anarchy  and 
confusion  prevail  in  Durnzzo.  As 
he  says  of  his  inquiries  in  that 
capital: 

"Five  ostensible  governments 
were  in  sight:  First,  the  six 
Great  Powers  with  all  the  power; 
second,  the  commission  with  con¬ 
trol  of  the  civil  administration 
and  finance;  third,  the  Holland 
gendarmerie  with  control  of  the 
military;  fourth,  the  Prince  with 
any  powers  remaining;  fifth,  the 
Ministry  with  no  powers.  Each 
one  of  these  governments  was 
fighting  every  other,  saving  the 
first,  which  apparently  is  so  dis- 
cordant  within  itself  that  it  has 
aband<»ucd  all  the  rest  to  their 
fate.  All  are  cursing  the  Powers 
for  their  discord  and  helplessness, 
and  are  expecting  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  to  Ik.*  driven  out  of  Durnzzo. 

"I  found  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  that  the  sovereignty  of 
Alltania  remains  where  it  belongs— in  the  people  of  the  country. 
I  found  a  Prince  calling  himself  a  King  with  no  powers,  no  terri¬ 
tory.  and  no  subjects,  except  his  wife  and  children.” 

Of  the  way  in  which  Prince  von  Wied  has  so  far  maintained 
his  |KJsition,  by  setting  up  one  section  of  his  subjects  against 
another,  Mr.  Williams  observes: 

“The  people  of  an  inoffensive  nation  are  being  murdered  in 
cold  blood;  the  so-called  Government  of  Albania  is  merely  a 
state  of  anarchy.  I  had  read  the  statements  of  the  press  treating 
the  Durazzo  Government  as  a  serious  subject  and  attempting 
to  give  it  dignity  by  ridiculous  falsehoods,  and  I  deem  it  to  l** 
my  duty  to  expose  it  as  a  screaming  farce  performed  before  a 
suffering  and  bleeding  people. 

"The  Wied  Government  has  shown  skill  and  success  in  one 
respect  only:  It  has  been  able  to  prevail  upon  the  various 
religions  and  racial  forces  of  Albania  to  set  upon  each  other 
with  murderous  purpose.  Hundreds  of  Albanian  lives  have 
thus  been  sacrificed  at  the  hands  of  Alhaninns.” 

The  character  of  Prince  von  Wied  and  the  difficulties  which 
encompass  him  are  set  forth  more  in  detail  by  the  German  press, 
and  we  read  in  tbe  YossUche  Zeitung  (Berlin)  that  William  of 
Wied  is  a  timid,  helpless,  ami  bewildered  administrator.  Hence 
all  hi?  troubles,  declares  this  paper.  He  has  been  panic-stricken, 
we  are  told,  bv  the  revolt  of  his  subjects,  and  while  he  may 


have  loyalty  and  sincerity,  such  qualities  alone  are  not  enough 
to  equip  a  king  of  Alhania.  A  strong  hand  and  a  spirit  akin  to 
recklessness  are  needed  for  that  game.  It  is  true  that  he  has  an 
armed  fore**  at  his  disposal. 

"Yet  the  Prince  fears  that  he  can  not  rely  on  his  own  army, 
which  may  relapse  into  riot  and  disorder.  He  fears  that  the 
commander  of  these  forces  may  misuse  his  power  as  Essad  did. 
In  fact,  what  is  there  that  he  do**?  not  fear'/  He  forgets  that  no 
enterprise  such  as  his  can  In*  undertaken  without  peril — that  no 
one  can  even  sit  at  his  own  fireside  without  miming  a  risk  of 
some  kind  or  other.” 

It  is  evident,  we  read  further,  that  William  will  not  take  an 
independent  initiative.  He  stands  l>elwoen  two  foreign  counsel¬ 
ors,  Italy  and  Austria.  Each 
professes  to  be  his  friend,  like 
Coiilin  ami  Short,  while  both  are 
regarded  with  suspicion  by  the 
rest  of  Europe.  Says  the  Ger¬ 
man  writer: 

"The  Italian  papers  have  been 
filled  with  lying  and  laughable 
items  over  the  Albanian  upris¬ 
ing.  They  have  been  ready  to 
say  that  the  danger  has  arisen 
from  Austrian  intrigues,  while 
the  rescue  of  the  Prince  was  an 
exploit  of  the  Italian  Ambassador 
at  Durazzo.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  the  Italians  who  did 
their  very  In-st  to  increase  the 
panic  in  Durazzo  and  induced  the 
I’rince,  with  his  Princess,  to  take 
refuge  on  Itoard  an  Italian  ship 
of  war.  The  Ambassador  of 
Italy.  Baron  Allot  ti,  imprest 
upon  the  Prince  that  under  the 
circumstances,  as  Ambassador  of 
Italy,  he  eouhl  no  louger  assume 
the  responsibility  of  guaranteeing 
William's  life,  ami  that  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Prince  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  rcvoltcr*  would  only 
infuriate  them  to  more  shedding 

of  hlood . 

"If  the  Italians  hypocritically, 
and  William  of  Wied  sincerely, 
dreaded  the  peril  with  too  much 
anxiety,  this  does  not  diminish 
the  impression  made  upon  Eu¬ 
rope  by  the  helplessness  and  cow¬ 
ardice  of  the  Mpret.  It  can  not  Ik* denied  that  even  on  the  Aus¬ 
trian  side  the  peril  was  exaggerated.  Nevertheless,  this  does 
not  lessen  the  impression  of  helpless  cowardice  presented  by 
the  leading  personage  in  the  incident.  He  saw  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  feeble  peasant  revolt  a  terrible  calamity  which  threat¬ 
ened  the  existence  of  the  Albanian  kingdom." 

The  Prince  should  be  more  inde|H*iuleut,  should  get  rid  of 
Austrian  and  Italian  war-ships  and  rely  upon  himself  with  an 
unsuspicious  confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  his  Albanian  moun¬ 
taineers,  says  the  German  writer,  adding: 

"Through  half-measures,  through  the  promulgation  of  orders 
a  moment  afterward  to  In*  revoked,  through  feeble,  dilatory, 
and  suspicious  activity,  it  has  been  brought  to  pass  that  in  so 
short  a  period  the  Prince’s  throne  in  Albania  has  almost  fallen. 
This  has  happened,  not  by  the  fault  of  the  people,  not  by  the 
fault  of  their  leaders,  hut  simply  from  the  failure  of  the  Prince 
to  exhibit  decision  and  energetic  action  and  to  hold  in  his  own 
hand  quietly  and  firmly  the  rod  of  government  without  relying 
upou  foreign  counselors  ami  foreign  I xxly -guards.  Instead  of 
doing  this,  he  nHows  a  ship  to  In*  anchored  in  his  harbor  in 
order  that  In*  may  at  any  moment  take  to  flight.  If  Prinee 
William  wishes  to  accomplish  the  work  which  he  has  undertaken 
to  do  in  Albania,  In*  must  forget  that  his  person  is  under  the 
protection  of  the  Powers,  he  must  become  an  Albanian  and  with 
his  Albanians  must  stand  or  fall."—  Translation  made  for  The 
Litehaky  Diokst. 


THE  HELPFTL  FLEET  OFF  DVRAIZO. 

••  Have  no  f*-ar.  your  M ajeaty  •  Rrign  peacefully !  Whenever  any¬ 
thing  goes  wrong,  we  will  take  you  and  your  thrum*  aboard," 

—  ©Jugrnd  (Munich). 
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JAPAN’S  PRECARIOUS  POSITION 

INDIGNATION  is  cxprest  by  the  Japanese  newspapers 
at  the  Ameriean  attitude  revealtd  by  the  publication  of  the 
Japanese- American  correspondence  on  Japanese  immigra¬ 
tion  into  our  Pacific-coast  States,  and  some  of  them  urge  their 
Government  to  find  a  remedy  for  what  they  style  an  "insulting” 
situation.  So  the  cable  reports,  and  the  mails  will  bring  us  their 
more  detailed  complaint  later.  In  the  meantime  we  find  a 
discussion  of  Japan's  position  in  the  Paris  Solt-il,  which  believes 
that  Japan  has  taken  her  seat  in  tho  circle  of  Great  Powers  a 
little  prematurely  and  may  have  to  retire  to  a  more  modest 
position.  In  adopting  Western  civilization,  we  are  told,  Japan, 
which  was  by  no  means  prepared  for  such  changes,  imported 
two  very  dangerous  institutions,  parliamentarism  and  indus¬ 
trialism,  which  have  brought  upon  her  nothing  but  suffering 
and  danger.  The  conflict  of  parties  in  her  parliamentary’ 
government  is  so  serious  as  to  threaten  the  disintegration  of  tho 
nation.  Industrialism  and  competition,  says  the  Soldi,  make 
necessary  the  exploitation  of  infant-  and  woman-labor.  Tho 
writer  of  this  article  quotes  from  a  recent  publication  of  Mr. 
Eugene  Brieux,  "Au  Japon,  par  Java,  La  Chine,  La  Cor^e.” 
He  tells  us  that  this  French  traveler  has  visited  the  factories  of 
Japan,  and  has  seen  at  Osaka  unhappy  little  girls  of  twelve 
plying  the  loom,  from  which  they  do  not  lift  either  their  hands 
or  their  eyes  for  twelve  hours  of  the  day.  In  Japan,  he  declares, 
there  are  350,000  working  girls  under  twenty.  Each  day,  after 
their  work  is  done,  they  clean  up  the  shop,  sleep  two  or  three  in 
the  same  bed,  and  have  no  holiday  excepting  once  in  fifteen  days. 
Let  us  quote  the  conclusions  at  which  Mr.  Brieux  arrives: 

"Japan  has  got  to  the  end  of  her  physical  strength.  She 
seems  to  be  exhausted.  The  military  expenses  of  the  country’ 
are  out  of  all  proportion  to  her  wealth.  This  has  been  endured 


with  a  true  heroism,  silent,  unrecognized,  willingly  dissimulated 
through  a  pride  which  has  enabled  the  people  to  add  to  the 
ordinary  burdens  of  life  those  taxes  imposed  in  order  that  iron- 
elads  may  be  built,  cannons  and  rifles  purchased,  and  a  formid¬ 
able  army  maintained  on  a  war  footing.  Japan’s  victories  over 
('hina  and  Russia  did  not  enrich  her  treasury.” 

Socialism,  unemployment,  and  even  an  anarchic  rage  against 
the  reigning  sovereign  have  t>een  some  of  the  results  of  Japan’s 
imitation  of  Western  habits  and  usages.  To  quote  further  from 
Mr.  Brieux: 

"Japan  is  hungry;  she  is  sick.  The  development  of  her 
industries  has  created  socialism,  and  abject  poverty  has  aroused 
tho  spirit  of  revolt.  In  Tokyo  alone  the  number  of  the  un¬ 
employed  often  exceeds  one  hundred  thousand.  There  are 
certain  signs  that  lead  us  to  think  that  an  ill-wind  is  beginning 
to  blow  over  the  institutions  and  the  moral  principles  which  have 
given  its  strength  to  this  country..  For  instance,  a  violent 
popular  demonstration  took  place  before  the  Imperial  |)alace 
and  a  train  which  was  carrying  the  Mikado  was  fired  upon. 
Even  the  military'  virtues  of  the  country'  are  being  impaired. 
According  to  a  newspaper  of  Osaka,  in  a  single  year  more  than 
16,000  young  men  have  endeavored  to  shirk  military  service.” 

But  corruption  in  Japan  goes  deeper  still  and  permeates  even 
the  moral  sphere  of  Japanese  life,  and  we  read: 

"Faith  vanishes  and  with  it  morality.  The  corruption  of  the 
students  of  either  sex  is  an  avowed  fact,  according  to  a  Japanese 
paper.  Those  who  have  escaped  this  corruption  are  totally 
lacking  in  energy  and  character.” 

Mr.  Brieux,  who  is  an  artist  as  well  as  a  writer,  notices  with 
grief  what  he  somewhat  invidiously'  styles  "  the  Americanization 
and  disfigurement”  of  the  country  scenery.  There  are  no  rosy 
tints  in  his  forecast  of  Japan's  future.  Revolution,  assassination*, 
and  self-abandonment  to  the  instinctive  passions  are  bound  to 
bring  Japan  down  to  the  level  of  the  worst  states  in  the  world 
viewed  in  their  basest  aspects.  While  Mr.  Brieux  does  not 
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Tho  war  god's  star  still  seems  to  be  in  the  ascendent. 

— Canadian  Courier  (Toronto). 
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dwell  upon  Japanese  domestic  politics,  he  remarks  that  the  old 
political  virtues  of  Japan  as  maintained  hy  the  ancient  clans 
an*  now  rarely  found  to  exist.  They  have  been  eaten  out, 
enfeebled,  and  soured  by  the  parliamentarism  which  there,  as 
elsewhere,  scatters  the  special  seeds  of  corruption.  He  says 
that  the  naval  scandal  shows  that  the  naval  authorities  are 
in  the  pay  of  the  German  ironmasters.  He  then  touches  upon 
the  dangers  of  Japan’s  geographical  position: 

“Japan  is  environed  by  powerful  enemies  the  imperialist 
I'm  ted  States,  autocratic  Russia,  and  China  ruled  by  a  dictator. 
Little  Japan,  democratic  and  forgetful  of  her  past,  has  terrible 
neighbors.  It  must  necessarily  be  that  some  day  or  other  she 
must  learn,  must  in  fact  borrow  from  them,  that  experience  of  life 
which  she  now  claims  with  such  courage,  bravado,  recklessness, 
and  dash." — Translation  made  for  Tue  Lite bart  Digest. 


GERMANY'S  WORLD-WAR  FOR  TRADE 


up 


VATERLANO 
OVER  58  000  TONS 


AQUITANZA 
47.000  TONS  i 


THE  "  AQI'ITAKIA  "  AND  THE  **  VaTERLaND  '*  COMPARED  HY  TUB  LONDON  **  H  THERE." 
The  tonnage  of  the  great  German  liner  equals  the  tonnage  of  the  Aqui{pnia  plus 
the  well-known  American  Uner  Si.  Louis.  The  Bismarck  will  be  still  larger. 


MILL  STEAM  AHEAD!”  shouted  Dr.  Philip  Heineken, 
Director-General  of  the  North  German  '  Wd,  as 
he  closed  a  panegyric  on  the  Kaiser  as  the  supreme 
architect  of  German  sea-power,  both  naval  and  mercantile. 
We  see  what  is  meant 
by  *  *  Full  Steam  Ahead ! " 
when  we  ore  told  that 
Germany  is  placing 
50,000-  and  60.000-ton 
vessels  in  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  at  the  rate  of  two 
or  three  a  year,  says 
Mr.  Frederic  William 
Wile,  in  the  London 
I  kid  y  Mad.  A  German 
commercial  invasion  of 
New  Zealand  porta  is 
also  impending,  wo  are 
told.  German  freight- 
vessels  of  the  finest 
modem  type  have  ban¬ 
ished  obsolete  cargo- 
l*>ata  from  South  Ameri¬ 
can  service,  and  the _ _ _ 

lion’s  share  of  trade 

with  Brazil  and  Argentina  has  already  fallen  to  Germany. 
Big  steamships  in  groups  of  seven  are  heing  laid  down  for  the 
Australian  and  Far-Eastern  trades  with  Germany.  This  writer 
thinks  that  the  expansion  of  German  shipping  is  no  lees  impor¬ 
tant  to  British  interests  than  the  development  of  the  Kaiser's 
Navy.  He  proceeds: 

“The  German  mercantile  marine  had  its  very  mainspring  in 
the  determination  to  emancipate  German  trade  from  slavish 
dependence  on  British  vessels.  That  humiliating  condition  was 
not  effectually  remedied  until  Bismarck  inaugurated  his  great 
policy  of  vigorous  government  support  for  shipping  and  export 
trade,  consisting  of  ship  subsidies,  protective  tariffs,  acquisition 
of  colonies,  and  conquest  of  new  markets." 

The  merchant  ships  of  Germany  are  to  be  like  the  spies  sent 
into  the  Promised  Land  to  find  out  new  trade  avenues  and  new 
means  of  enlarging  Germany’s  mercantile  activities: 

"The  significant  thing  about  the  German  mercantile  marine 
is  that  it  i»  not  merely  a  trade-carrier,  but  a  trade-finder,  a 
pioneer  in  tho  highest  sense  of  that  oft-misused  term.  The 
ships  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  do  not  lie  lazily  at  anchor  at 
home  or  in  foreign  ports  waiting  for  trade  to  turn  up  like  some 
haughty  chauffeur  on  a  cab-rank.  They  make  it  their  business 
to  create  trade.  That  is  why  Herr  Ballin  organized  an  ‘inde¬ 
pendent’  German  exhibit  for  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
when  the  German  Government  officially  declined  to  do  so.  That 
is  whv  he  offered  to  transport  German  wares  to  and  from  San 


Franeiseo  free  of  charge,  and  to  earn,-  British  exhibits  on  l ho 
same  terms,  if  desired.  That  is  why  the  Hamburg-American 
and  the  North  German  Lloyd  lines  an*  in  the  forefront  of  the 
new  associations  being  formed  month  by  month  for  market  ex¬ 
ploitation  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  German  shippers  believe 
implicitly  that  'trade  follows  the  fiag.'  It  is  always  their  flag — 
the  German  merchant  emblem  which  is  carried  in  front  of  the 
German  commercial  army.  The  naval  ensign  is  never  far 
behind." 

This  progress  in  Germany’s  trade  relations  abroad  is  fostered 
by  the  personal  interest  of  the  Kaiser  himself,  and  we  read: 

"To  the  Kaiser  the  mercantile  marine  is  as  dear  as  his  Navy 
itself.  He  attends  the  launchings  of  mammoth  liners  and 
takes  trial  trips  in  them.  He  congratulates  the  ‘Hapag’  and 
the  Lloyd  on  every  new  achievement — the  opening  of  a  service, 
the  attainment  of  a  speed  record,  the  noteworthy  act  of  a 
captain.  He  showers  honors  upon  Herr  Balliu  and  Herr  Hoino- 
ken,  serves  as  |teacemaker  when  their  lines  quarrel ,  and  graces 
Hamburg  and  Bremen  often  and  regularly  with  his  presence. 
He  dispatches  Admiral  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  on  the  maiden 
voyage  of  the  liner  de  luxe  which  is  to  inaugurate  a  new  epoch 
in  Germany’s  designs  on  South  American  trade,  assigns  him  the 
simultaneous  mission  of  touring  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Brazil, 
and  orders  Germany's  two  newest  dreadnoughts  to  cruise  in 

South  American  waters 
at  the  same  time." 


Mr.  Wile  closes  with 
the  billowing  striking 
statistics: 


"Figures,  pcoplo  say, 
talk.  Never  have  they 
told  a  more  eloquent 
story  than  the  statisti¬ 
cal  record  of  German 
shipping.  In  1900  tho 
Kaiser’s  mercantile  ma¬ 
rine  totaled  2,495,389 
tons.  To-day  it  is  more 
than  double — 5,050,000 
tons — and  is  tho  second 
largest  in  the  world. 
The  German  mercan¬ 
tile  marine  is,  of  course, 
far  behind  Great  Brit¬ 
ain’s  tonnage  of  round¬ 
ly  19,500.000,  but  it 
has  increased  20  per 
cent,  since  1910,  os 

against  Great  Britain’s  increase  of  7.4  per  cent. 

"Including  the  62,000-ton  ‘lugger  sister’  of  the  Vaterland  and 
/ mpe rotor  .  .  .  and  seventeen  other  occnn-going  vessels  now 
on  tho  stocks  (which  include  three  21.000-ton  ships  for  tho 
South  American  trade),  the  Hamburg-American  Line  has  a  ton¬ 
nage  of  1,360,360,  contained  in  196  ocean-going  vessels.  In 
1886,  when  Herr  Ballin  joined  the  ‘Hapag,’  as  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line  is  called,  its  capital  was  £750,000  and  gross 
profits  were  £125,000.  To-day  the  capital  is  £9,000,000,  and  in 
1913  the  line  earned  £2,926,050.  While  the  recent  general 
meeting  was  voting  tq  increase  the  capital  from  £7,500,000  to 
£9,000,000 — it  had  been  quintupled  between  1897  and  1913 — a 
shareholder  suggested  that  ut  the  present  rato  the  company's 
capital  in  1927  would  l>e  £25.000.000.  ‘I  hope  so,'  quietly 
rejoined  Herr  Ballin.  ‘for  we  may  Ik*  sure  in  that  event  that 
conditions  will  make  such  a  capital  extremely  useful.' 

"The  North  German  Lloyd’s  ocean  fleet  of  101  vessels  accounts 
for  gross  tonnage  of  982.857,  including  two  liners  of  28,000 
and  35,000  tons  soon  to  enter  the  transatlantic  service,  and 
fourteen  vessels  being  built  for  the  Australian  and  Far-Eastern 
trades.  In  1SS8  the  Lloyd's  capital  was  £1,000.090.  It  is  now 
£6,250,000. 

"The  Hamhurg-South-Amcrican  Line  (controlled  by  the 
‘Hapag’)  owns  a  fleet  of  thirty-seven  liners,  soon  to  include  two 
19.000-ton  vessels.  The  Hansa  Line  of  Bremen,  which  con¬ 
centrates  on  India  and  the  Far  East,  operales  sixty-three  ocean 
vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  419,258,  and  is  building  fifteen  new 
ships.  The  Hansa  pays  a  20  |ier  cent,  dividend,  a  striking 
testimonial  of  the  success  with  which  German  shipping  is  at 
work  on  the  other  side  of  the  world." 
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FINISH  OF  THE  POUGHKEEPSIE  REGATTA;  COLUMBIA  FIRST.  PENNSYLVANIA  SECOND.  CORNELL  THIRD. 


PHYSIOLOGY  OF  BOAT-RACING 


THE  MEMBERS  of  the  winning  crew  in  a  lMiat-race 
feel  that  they  have  demonstrated  their  mastery  over 
their  bodies — much  us  the  successful  passage  of  an 
examination  demonstrates  mastery  over  the  mind.  The  result 
is  a  “unique  feeling  of  control."  beside  which  any  mere  gain  in 
muscular  strength  sinks  into  insignificance.  This  is  the  opinion 
of  a  German  physiologist,  Mr.  A.  Lehrbecher,  and  is  the  result 
of  measurements  and  observations  of  the  memliers  of  one  of  the 
academic  rowing  clulis  at  Wurzburg.  Such  violent  exercise  as 
rowing  in  a  race  has  been  in  disfavor  among  physiologists  of 
late,  and  these  experiments  may  do  something  to  rehabilitate  it. 
In  reviewing  Lehrbeeher's  work,  The  Journal  of  (hr  American 
Medical  Association  (Chicago)  remarks  editorially  that  we 
have  surprizingly  little  definite  information  about  “the  specific 
itilltietice  of  lsidily  exercise  on  the  human  mechanism.” 
Eclirliechcr’s  invest igaf ions  bring  out  some  interesting  facts, 
particularly  timely  at  this  regatta  season,  one  or  two  of  which 
ana  unexpected.  To  quote  in  substance: 

“A  surprizing  feature  in  Lehrtiecher’s  measurements  is  the 
failure  to  demonstrate  a  considerable  increase,  in  the  size  of  the 
muscles  of  various  n-gions  in  the  course  of  a  two-months’  training. 
Familiar  observation  and  the  physiologic  teaching  of  the  present 
day  lead  one  to  expect  pronounced  development  in  the  arm.  for 
example,  when  this  is  subjected  to  vigorous  exercise.  Several 
factors  may  have  entered  into  the  absence  of  evidence  of  in¬ 
creased  proportions  in  the  musculation  of  these  German  oarsrnen. 
Hypertrophy  of  the  muscles  may  have  been  compensated  for  in 
the  total  volume  of  the  limbs  und  other  parts  measured  by  the 
disappearance  of  surplus  fat.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  rowing  does  not  confine  its  demands  to  limited 
groups  of  muscles,  which  is  the  case  in  many  other  sports  such 
as  boxing  or  fencing.  In  skilful  rowing  the  arms  are  drawn  into 
participation  far  less  than  the  inexpert  layman  is  wont  to  believe; 
on  the  other  hand,  tile  abdominal  museles  and  the  legs  are  ealled 
on  to  assume  a  not  inconsiderable  share  of  the  special  effort. 

“All  students  of  the  physiology  of  exercise  are  agreed  that 
the  acceleration  of  the  pulse  attending  a  definite  exertion  grows 
less  and  less  with  training. 

“The  subtle  influence  on  the  nervous  system  of  training  for  a 
decisive  competitive  event  is  recognized  by  those  immediately 
concerned  as  an  element  liable  to  determine  success  or  failure, 
but  is  rarely  considered  from  the  broader  point  of  view  of  its 
effect  on  the  welfare  of  the  person  concern'd.  Most  candidates 
show  more  or  less  ‘nervousness’  and  increas'd  irritability 
towurd  the  end  of  u  period  of  training,  and  this  mental  condition 
is  well  known  to  the  experts.  It  has  been  count's!  as  favorable 
in  the  ease  of  college  athletes  that  their  scholastic  duties  act 
to  divert  attention  in  some  measure  from  the  *  nerve-straining’ 
features  of  athletic  training.  The  same  factor  of  distraction 
has  licen  held  to  account  for  the  often  unexpected  success  of 
crews  composed  of  business  men  who  devote  only  their  leisure 
moments  to  the  somewhat  monotonous  rigor  of  training  and 
practise. 

“The  conclusions  of  a  physiologic  observer  who  has  follow'd 
-•asoii  of  training  with  unbiased  expert  eyes  are  worthy  of 
-e  consideration.  The  possible  daugers  of  competitive 


rowing  are  not  concealed  by  him.  Even  with  careful  super¬ 
vision.  overexertion  of  the  heart,  nervous  exhaustion,  and  other 
untowurd  symptoms  may  arise.  Such  features  can  lie  averted 
by  intelligent  guidance;  in  other  words,  by  training  under  the 
eye  of  a  competent  medical  adviser  rather  than  a  muscular  giant 
or  an  athletic  trickster.  Sjieaking  from  a  personal  experience, 
Lehrbecher  frankly  says  that  tho  choicest  reward  of  the  great 
effort  of  six  weeks’  preparation  is  not  the  absolute  gain  in 
musculur  strength  or  bodily  mastery,  but  rather  a  unique  feel¬ 
ing  of  control  over  an  organism  that  is  equal  to  the  greatest 
exertions.  The  feeling  of  having  participated  in  a  regatta  is  not 
greatly  unlike  the  sense  of  satisfaction  which  attends  the  suc¬ 
cessful  completion  of  an  examination.  The  one  demonstrates 
the  mastery  of  the  liody,  the  other  that  of  the  mind.  We  are 
warned,  however,  of  an  additional  duty  rarely  fulfilled  by  tho 
present  system  of  athletic  competitions.  It  is  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  some  acceptable  continuance  of  activity  so  that 
the  derived  gain  of  a  season's  training  will  not  change  to  loss  ami 
the  well-trained  person  revert  to  the  other  extreme  of  un¬ 
hygienic  living.” 


EVERYTHING  OF  PAPER-PULP -Every  week  or  two  a  few 
midi t ions  are  made  to  the  list  of  things  t lmt  may  be  manufac¬ 
tured  out  of  pu|ter.  It  liKiks  as  if  a  pa|>er  world  might  mate¬ 
rialize  in  a  not  far  distant  future.  Says  a  contributor  to  Promt- 
thru «  (Leipzig),  No.  114: 

“It  is  very  doubtful  whether  another  material  so  universally 
useful  as  paper-pulp  is  to  l»e  found.  Car-wheels  of  paper  made 
a  great  sensation  years  ago,  but  paper  belting  and  cog-wheels 
are  now  well  known,  as  are  paper  garments,  which  are  now  used 
in  great  quantities  in  tho  Chicago  City  Hospital,  beiug  burned 
afterward.  Even  pu|M*r  stockings  and  Jowels  have  been  used 
in  America,  and  paper  towels  are  used  on  the  South  German 
railway  sleeping-cars.  ...  In  America,  water-proof  rain-coats 
an*  made  of  pujier  that  can  be  folded  up  and  put  in  one’s  pocket, 
.  .  .  while  the  Japanese  coolie  (Jupan  is  the  land  where  walla 
and  windows  an*  made  of  paper)  can  buy  a  paper  waterproof 
for  a  few  cents  and  wear  it  a  year.  Barn*ls,  pails,  bathtubs, 
(■'Miking  utensils,  and  wash-boards  of  paper  are  to  be  found  iu 
many  houses.  Floor  coverings  and  wall  hangings  of  paper  are 
nothing  new,  while  pa|M*r  gas-pipes  are  not  seldom  met.  Paper 
insulating  material,  imitation  leather,  and  threads  und  fabrics 
of  the  same  material  follow  without  number.  Sails  are  some¬ 
thing  new  in  the  way  of  paper  articles,  while  hygienic  paper 
drinking-cups  and  bottles  that  can  lie  thrown  away  as  soon  oa 
used  an*  employed  in  greater  and  greater  numbers.  Paper-pulp 
and  paper  of  all  kinds  have  won  out  as  packing  material,  from 
the  finest  examples  of  the  industrial  carton  to  the  coarse  paper- 
bag  for  weights  of  a  hundred  pounds  or  more.  Irately  paper- 
pulp  lias  appeared  as  a  substitute  for  wood  in  carpentry, 
especially  in  ship-building,  where  lightness  is  all-important. 
Boards.  laths,  etc.,  of  paper  pulp  which  can  easily  In*  prest  into 
shajK*.  are  much  cheaper  than  those  of  wood,  as  are  plastic  orna¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds.  Such  imitation  boards  of  paper-pulp  can 
easily  l»e  fastened  together  with  paper  screws — the  newest 
things  in  paper-pulp.  .  .  .  These  short  records  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  early  use  of  pa|>er-pulp  in  an  almost  universal  field.” — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Dickst, 
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TWO-STORY  FARMING  . 

HE  STORY  of  how  fanners  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain  grow  two  crops  at  once  on  the  same  land  is  told 
under  this  heading  in  The  Century  Magazine  (July) 
by  J.  Russell  Smith.  One  of 
Mr.  Smith's  “ 

up  in  the  air,  on  the  hranches 
of  trees,  while  the  other  is  on 
the  ground.  In  other  words, 
what  he  advocates  is  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  fruit-  or  nut-trees  in  the 
same  field  with  grain  or  vege¬ 
tables.  He  believes  that  We 
can  utilize  the  plan  in  this  coun¬ 
try  to  our  advantage,  altho  he 
ud mils  that  difference  of  con¬ 
ditions  will  prevent  servile  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  European  farmers 
in  the  matter  of  crops.  It  is 
true  that  crops  may  be  wen 
growing  beneath  the  branches 
of  some  American  on-hards, 
but  the  practise  is  regards! 
with  disfavor  by  many  agricul¬ 
tural  experts.  As  Mr.  Smith 
explains,  the  European  plan  is 
to  5|wc  the  tree*  widely,  so 
that  the  crops  below  and  at>ove  do  not  interfere  with  each 
other.  He  writes  in  substance: 

“A  mighty  frost  swept  the  M«*ditcrram>an  last  spring  aln>ut 
the  time  the  almonds  were  in  bloom.  It  wiped  away  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  many  a  crop  as  clean  os  a  sponge  wipes  a  chalk  problem 
from  a  b!a<-kl»oard.  Two  months  later  I  found  the  almond- 
farmers  of  Majorca  in  a  cheerful  mood,  very  cheerful,  indeed, 
when  it  is  reme  mini  red  that  the  almond  rovers  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  their  territory  than  the  apple  does  in  any  county 
of  New  York,  Virginia,  or  Oregon.  These  island  farmers  had 
cyclone-cellars,  so  to  speak,  and  into  this  refuge  they  had  dodged 
when  the  whirlwinds  of  frost  struck  them.  They  were  two-story 


farmers,  and  when  the  frost  destroyed  one  crop,  they  fell  hack 
on  the  second.  They  hod  losses,  but  not  disaster.  Their 
profits  were  gone,  but  not  their  living.  Thus  they  could  afford 
to  be  cheerful.  A  similar  frost  in  the  orange  districts  of  Florida 
or  California  has  literally  thrown  whole  communities  into 
mourning,  because  the  people  were  o no-story  farmers.  They 


had  all  their  eggs  in  one  basket,  so  that  one  blow  smashed 
their  hopes  for  a  harvest  that  year,  and  actually  threw  many 
into  bankruptcy. 

“Approximately  nine-tenths  of  the  arable  area  of  Majorca, 
one  of  the  Spanish  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  planted  out 
to  crop -yielding  trees.  That  makes  one -story  agriculture. 


Then,  beneath  the  trees  grain  is  grown.  That  makes  the  second 
story,  which  may  properly  lie  likened  to  the  cyclone-collar. 

"In  the  average  cases  it  works  out  thnt  the  grain  crops  pay 
the  cost  of  the  operation,  and  tin*  tree  crops  come  along  and 
make  the  profits.  The  failure  of  the  almonds,  or  the  off 
years  with  the  carobs  or  olives,  therefore,  leaves  no  defi¬ 
cits,  and  the  years  of  good-tree  harvests  are  the  years  of 
profit.  If,  as  is  at  times  the  ease  in  the  best-regulated  lands, 
there  is  a  shortage  in  the  grain  crop,  it  has  more  than  an 
even  chance  of  l>emg  equalized  that  same  season  by  the  tree 
harvest. 

“No  one  should  1m*  deceived  into  thinking  that  they  get 
100  per  cent,  grain  crop  and  also  100  per  cent,  tree  crop.  That 

would  ho  too  good  to  In.*  true, 
too  much  like  eating  your  cake 
and  having  it.  The  trees  semi 
their  roots  down  into  the  bu)>- 
soil,  and  their  tops  into  the  up¬ 
per  air.  The  small  grain  attends 
to  the  surface,  and  does  most  of 
its  growing  in  the  winter,  when 
the  rains  come  and  the  trees  are 
resting.  Between  them  the  two 
stories  of  this  agriculture  make 
more  income  than  either  story 
could  have  done  by  itself.  Then, 
too,  the  cultivation  and  fertili¬ 
zation  of  the  grain  are  an  unques¬ 
tioned  benefit  to  the  trees,  which 
thus  become,  in  a  sense,  a  by¬ 
product  of  the  grain-growing. 

“The  farmers  of  southwestern 
France  annually  send  to  this 
country  millions  of  pounds  of 
choice  Persian  (so-called  En¬ 
glish)  walnuts,  and  yet  there  are 
not  ten  orchards  in  the  whole 
region.  A  French  farmer  gave 
me  this  explanation: 

“‘If  we  planted  the  trees  in 
regular  rows,  close  together,  we 
could  grow  nothing  iM-m-ath 
them,  for  they  east  a  dense 
shade;  but  if  we  scatter  them  about  the  fields,  there 
is  plenty  of  light,  and  wheat  will  grow  close  to  the 
trees.’ 

"The  Italian  farmers  long  ago  adopted  the  two-storv  agri¬ 
culture  by  planting  rows  of  mullM-ny-trees  across  their  wheat- 
fields,  and  then  having  grape-vines  climb  up  the  mulberrv-1  r*  • 


two  stones  is 


. 4  “Tin*  lV«inry  Mkfxutw  " 

TYPICAL  TWO-STORY  FARM  IN  MAJORCA. — WHEAT  HENEATII.  ALMONDS  ABOVE. 
When  tin?  fruwt  destroyed  one  crop,  the  farmer*  fell  hark  on  the  MCOQd. 


MR.  HOG  EARNING  HIS  BOARD  ON  THE  FIRST  FLOOR. 
Rooting  up  flic  remnant*  of  a  sweet- potato  crop  In  a  young  pecan  orchard. 
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T:. -•  £*-!  i  i.  w  n  ;  *C'£  friz  w  -nu 

tl_it  f«*d  t&  \1*-  Z  — - " 

Mr.  Sr.i'h  wri  tiat  wia*  w-  if— i  iz  JL=wv-a  is  a  two- 
Kory  ajfrv-i’.'r*.  pri z  ii-  -a  *.  a  &  r  *  «i  oo>.  az-1 

*-  rr*  irt  a<‘a/.  v>  Az^nn  T-i:  ^  a  do  w 

b*-  ha*  r»  dosbt  I:  »  2>r*-i7  a  zi’  ^r  of  «g:  Izizg  went! 
that  we  are  already  far — ar  wvtz  frparv^r.  Tak*-.  for  ia- 
ita&c*.  ti>-  f^-an  az-d  p_j.  *:_»‘z  i*-  j'-garis  a*  :Lc 
b.r.a’.on  that  wul  I*ad  ti*  »aj  r.  Az>r>-az  “r»-Xivcr"  work. 

H*-  nv«: 

“Or^  rj  rV  iir.pw*as*  :lvov*rv»  /  'a— :—  ~  err^-c* -  Is 

th»-  fact  a  p^r  is  g  for  z.zr  •»—;  >-i  -w.zg  an-i  V»-mg 

ea't-o.  He  »an  vora.  For  ' >  a-'  i y-ar*  w*  ha%*> 
regard,  ^g  :*ur  a*  a  A  -*ar  oarvr  *oz  w-  -h-»«j;«i 
luv«r  l«**-n  r»-gard;r.g  *a  a*  a  Laf.  zaz*l_  Tv*  day§  of 
por"ir>-  luxury  »>  _g.  azd  oc  a  iwl.;  ir  rvi-.r^  a  -irr.ber 

of  farm*  *.he  pur  c-ay  •«-  »-la— n— i  a~  i?  'r  — -  za-.'.zg  gainful 
occupation.  T-Vr  p»xr.:  i*  iz-*-a.i  of  f—img 

tr.*  pur  in  *mall  ‘-a'-.o- jrv*.  w  r_*r»-  v-  aha:  w-  a-.'h  human 
L»>»r  l>nng  him.  »*  :  «rr.  r..r.  i  :.*.<*  :v-  r.-.  i*  v>  ?»  >r  for  Lim^-lf. 

“The  really  par.  iz  :z*  fa<-:  :za:  v  zav*  m.,rk*-«l  out 
*u'**-,-.i<>n*  of  qi^c-fT'ir.ir  fT'/p*  *<a'*  azi  v-*.-h.  bariey 
and  vetch.  c,,w-p.-a*.  *-rz;. *-■»»- ’  p-.,:a*«»-.  j»-a- 

b>4*«.  Japan*-*#*  '-An-.  '-n.T.‘*»z  now.  r**i  riov -r.  azd  the  old 
**an  I  by  <A  «jrn.  v,  that  ’.he  farr.-r  «!•»-*  tr.**v  than  p4* *w 
a:i-l  plant,  and  4m>  r.i*  \>jc\  fr-j~  l-.i  V>  h-.-i  to  Lar.^t  th** 
*Tojr-  a-  th«-v  np*-n.  A*  -o-»o  a*  ’v-  p\r*  >avf  nr*t  firld.  the 
farmer  plow*  it  up  and  pian'a  tv-  >i*.  *^op  and  so  on.  When 
tne  pie  e"*-^  fr'im  the  f«wrb  or  r/'z.  i:  i*  :o  r^r*-».  and  the 
fanner  puu  a  hur  d^prd'.  in  ’.he  bar.»n  f-^r  m*  laW  hoi  lias  le^n 
•mall.  Jfe  La*  uo-d  no  reape-r.  He  ha«  rv*t  ha*l  *he  [<am»  of 
nuifc-ifur  hay.  no  nar% *-t  ru-n.  T>  paf»  *a».el  round  and 
liar%e-.u-«l  for  him.  and  tWiirht  i*  q  ..>  a  ^rfc  a*  *fj»t.'' 

Thi*.  of  eouro*.  L«  merely  an  i*»*_a*ed  example.  Mr.  Smith 
»  sure  that  the  "two-nory ~  prineipte  w-.U  w^k  wi*h  a*  in  all 
aorta  of  way*  and  r*-*-*ls  only  a  lr.:>  r.ady  and  experiment: 

"We  have  a  er»-at  ma/hine  f‘*  the  pr*tto*K*n  of  agriculture: 

a  l.‘nit*-»l  Stao-i  «ie{#ar  merit,  thirty  «jr  fory  r»-*  departmenu. 


forty-nix  agricultural  colleges,  over  fifty  agricultural  experiment 
Ktatiotw,  ami  two  hundred  gub*tation.n.  Most  of  these  seem 
never  to  have  heard  of  a  two-story  agriculture.  They  should 
go  into  the  woods  and  byways  and  get  all  these  promising  wild 
things,  form  of  them  an  awkward  squad,  shape  them  up,  and 
give  us  a  ueoro  of  new  tree  crops  to  make  the  upper  part  of  a 
t  w.e-tory  agriculture  that  will  feed  both  man  and  beast.” 


TWILIGHT  SLEEPS"  AND  MEDICAL 
PUBLICITY 

IDE-SPREAD  CRITICISM,  among  medical  men. 
has  been  directed  again-t  the  article  in  McClure’s 
Magazine  ^quoted  in  our  Issue  of  June  6)  regarding 
a  method  for  producing  painless  childbirth  by  anesthesia. 
Apparently  it  is  not  denied  that  the  so-called  ‘‘twilight  sleep” 
ha.*  1--.  U  «uec*-vdully  employed  by  Drs.  Erbnig  and  Gauss,  of 
Freiburg.  Germany,  but  the  laudatory  tone  of  the  article  is  con¬ 
demned  as  advertising  puffery,  and  the  inferences  that  the 
method  is  an  entirely  new  discovery,  that  it  is  safe  under  all 
circumstance*,  and  that  one  must  go  to  Freiburg  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it.  are  asserted  to  be  fal**.  In  response  to  several 
queries  by  medical  men  regarding  the  status  of  this  form  of 
anesthesia,  the  editor  of  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  (Chicago,  June  6j  calls  the  article  “sensational 
and  misleading.”  and  adds: 

"The  public  on  reading  this  article  would  naturally  infer  that 
this  method  of  analge-ia  was  something  new.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  our  readers,  o'  course.  kn--w  that  the  suggestion  for  the  use 
of  a  combination  of  scopolamin  (byoscin)  ami  morphin  was  made 
over  twelve  years  ago,  and  was  put  to  a  pretty  thorough  test, 
•*sp»««-ially  in  Germany.  While  it  is  not  altogether  obsolete,  it 
ha*  been  practically  discarded. 

“Another  natural  inferenw  would  In*  that  an  obstetrician 
would  l*e  m-gligi-nt  of  his  patients'  rights  if  he  withheld  tlie 
scupolamin-morphin  method  in  his  labor  cases.  The  facts  are 
that  this  method  has  been  thoroughly  investigated,  tried,  and 
found  wanting.  Itecauso  of  the  danger  connected  with  it.  Even 
the  most  enthusiastic  among  its  German  advocates  have  em¬ 
phasized  its  danger,  and  have  stated  that  it  should  not  1h*  used 
except  in  hospitals,  where  constant,  careful  watching  is  possible. 

“The  McClure's  article  seem*  to  have  been  written,  however, 
especially  to  emphasize  the  remarkable  results  obtained  in 
Freiburg  by  Kr<*nig  and  Gauss.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Frei¬ 
burg  method  differs  but  slightly  from  that  originally  suggested. 
By  the  Freiburg  method  one  dose  of  morphin  is  given,  whereaa 

the  scopolamin  is  repeated  as  indicated 
— i he  indication  being,  not  pain,  but 
memory . 

“The  impression  gained  from  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  literature  is  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  method  of  obstetric  anesthesia  by 
si-opolamin  and  morphin  is  not  safe  for 
the  child  and  not  always  safe  or  suc¬ 
cessful  for  the  mother.  The  time  may 
come  when  the  hope  e.xprest  in  191 1  by 
L<-queux  may  be  fulfilled,  that  further 
clinical  investigations  cautiously  con¬ 
ducted  will  secure  a  harmless  agent  with 
which  to  lessen  or  abolish  altogether  the 
pains  of  labor;  but  that  time  has  not 
yet  arrived.” 

Besides  this,  the  same  paper  has  the 
following  to  say  editorialh',  under  the 
caption  “McClure's  Mistake”: 

“The  present  effervescence  of  medical 
interest  in  this  subject  is  excited  by  an 
outburst  of  enthusiasm  concerning  the 
treatment  as  applied  at  Freiburg,  by 
Kronig  and  Gauss,  published  in  tho  June 
issue  of  McClure’s.  Tho  article  appears 
under  the  signature  of  two  women,  evi¬ 
dently  not  medical  authorities,  and  con¬ 
tains  frequent  quotations  of  statements 
credited  to  Kronig  and  Gauss.  In  an 
address  delivered  by  Kronig  before  various 
societies  when  here  last  November,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  May  issue  of  .Surgery, 
Gynecology,  and  Obstetrics,  statements  are  made  almost  identi¬ 
cal  with  some  of  those  in  the  McClure’s  article.  We  hesitate 
to  believe  that  either  Kronig  or  Gauss  would  instigate  or  in¬ 
dorse  such  a  sensational  pufT  for  themselves,  but  so  clear  does 
the  evidence  appear  that  this  impression  is  almost  forced  on 
us.  If  the  publication  was  sanctioned  by  either  or  both  of 
them  it  indicates  an  advertising  initiative  which  bids  fair  to 
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rival  Friedmann.  It  is  needless  to  explain  to  physicians  that 
many  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  McClures  article  are 
ridiculous.  As  usual,  not  the  physician,  but  the  credulous  and 
innocent  public  will  be  harmod  by  this  unfortunate  exploitation.” 

The  fact  that  the  method  of  Krdnig  and  Gauss  is  neither  new 
nor  confined  to  Germany  is  dwelt  upon  in  The  American  Journal 
of  Clinical  Medicine  (Chicago,  July)  as 
follows: 

’'The  article  is  an  interesting  one,  yet 
many  thousands  of  women  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  who  neither  have  the  opportunity  to 
go  to  Europe  nor  the  inclination  to 
achieve  the  dclat  of  such  a  pilgrimage, 
have  been  enjoying,  in  their  own  homes, 
for  a  number  of  years,  the  satisfying 
experience  of  painless  labor  under  the 
influence  of  hypodermic  injections  of 
hyoscin  and  morphin. 

“The  procedure  already  is  well  known 
to  thousands  of  physicians  in  the  United 
States,  unostentatiously  practised  by 
them  for  at  least  a  decade,  and  long  ago 
passed  out  of  the  experimental  stage  in¬ 
to  an  established  routine  of  the  lying-in 
room.  But  it  needed  that  such  a  beno- 
fleent  innovation  should  be  postmarked 
from  a  German  center  of  medical  activity 
and  that  a  few  Europomaniacs  should 
undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  some  clinic 
in  far-off  Germany,  to  give  it  the  trans¬ 
atlantic  flavor  necessary  for  journalistic  exploitation  here . 

“We  trust  that  nothing  we  have  said  here  will  In*  construed 
as  intended  to  belittle  tbo  work  of  Gauss  and  Krdnig.  Tbeso 
men  are  doing  splendid  work,  and  for  this  we  take  off  our  hats 
to  them.  But.  to  suggest  that  they  have  a  monopoly  on  this 
painless  childbirth  business  by  means  of  soopolamin  (or  hyoscin) 
and  morphin — that  is  to  laugh.” 

The  matter  is  treated  in  a  somewhat  lighter  and  more  popu¬ 
lar  vein,  but  with  a  duo  regard  for  medical  verity  and  medical 
ethics,  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Churchill,  of  Seattle,  in  The  Town  Crier, 
of  that  city,  under  the  title  of  "Obstetrics  as  a  Best  Seller.” 
Says  Dr.  Churchill: 

"Ask  any  medical  man  of  your  acquaintance  who  has  hod 
considerable  experience  in  this  work,  what  he  thinks  of  the 
McClure's  article.  He  will  disappoint  you;  he  will  refuse  to  be 
imprest.  ‘Scopolamin?  Why,  there  is  nothing  new  or  startling 
about  that.  I  understand  it  finds  favor  with  the  Germans; 
but  here  wo  use  something  we  consider  a  good  deal  better  and 
safer  in  hyoscin  hydrobromide  combined  with  morphin  and 
caetin.’ 

“  *  What !  Do  you  have  the  Twilight  Sleep  here  too?  ’ 

“'Well,  I  don’t  know  anything  about  fancy  names;  but  I  do 
kno«r  that  by  means  of  these  drugs  we  produce  an  amnesia  the 
same  as  your  friends  in  McClure's  describo — and  with  a  lot  less 
fuss.’ 

‘“Do  you  use  the  memory  tests  and— and  all  that,  the  same 
as  Krdnig  and  Gauss?’ 

“  ‘  Of  course.  That  is  tho  only  way  in  which  wo  can  determine 
when  the  patient  is  just  at  the  right  stage  of  semiconsciousness.’ 

"‘Why  don’t  American  doctors  use  scopolamin?’ 

“*  Because  scopolamin  can  lie  made  in  two  ways.  One  kind  is 
honest  enough;  but  tho  other  has  a  very  low  rotary  power  and 
by  reason  of  impurities  is  apt  to  be  very  dangerous.  Further¬ 
more,  the  action  of  hyoscin  upon  various  organs  and  functions 
is  much  different  from  that  of  the  other  drug,  which  since  its 
discovery  in  1889  caused  much  dissatisfaction  among  American 
scientists  by  its  variability  and  uncertainty.' . 

"It  is  a  pity  that  pseudoscientific  journalists  can’t  investigate 
facts  a  little  more  thoroughly  before  plunging  into  deeps  such 
as  Mesdamns — or  Mcsdamoisclles — Tracy  and  Leupp  of  tho 
McClure's  stafT  have  entered.  .  .  .  Perhaps  many  women 
will  lie  induced  to  make  a  trip  abroad  at  a  critical  period  of  thoir 
lives,  not  to  mention  possible  financial  hardship  or  the  fact  that 
their  children  will  bo  foreign-born;  and  the  magazine  finds  itself 
in  a  position  which  I  am  sure  it  heartily  abhors — of  seeming 
disloyalty  to  the  United  States.” 

An  incident  that  may  have  given  a  slightly  sharper  cutting- 
edge  to  this  modical  criticism  of  McClure’s  is  the  fact  that  tho 


(it 

British  professional  press  has  just  been  condemning  undue 
medical  publicity  as  a  peculiarly  American  thing — a  charge 
bitterly  resented  by  our  own  physicians,  says  The  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  (Chicago,  June  JO): 

"Following  the  publication  of  the  'Family  Medical  En¬ 
cyclopedia’  in  England,  ...  a  storm  of  protest  arose  in  the 


British  Medical  Association  at  the  publication  of  a  list  of 
contributors  in  such  a  book  intended  for  tho  public.  This  type 
of  medical  advertising  was  severely  condemned  and  likened  to 
‘the  fever  of  self-advertisement  which  characterizes  the  Ameri¬ 
can  profession  from  tip  to  toe,’  In  response  to  demands  on  tho 
part  of  numerous  members,  the  Council  of  tho  British  Medical 
Association  has  promulgated  certain  rules  concerning  tho 
publication  of  medical  books  intended  for  tho  laity.  .  .  .  Our 
correspondent  says:  ‘It  must  l>o  borne  in  mind  that  tho  pro¬ 
fessional  rule  against  advertising  is  much  more  stringent  in 
this  country  than  in  America.’  He  voices,  no  doubt,  the  gen¬ 
eral  imprecision  of  the  foreign  physician  concerning  American 
medical  practitioners.  When  aro  these  insults  to  cease?  Can 
our  foreign  contemporaries  point  to  a  single  incident  in  which 
medical  men  of  America  of  equal  rank  with  the  English  physicians 
concerned  have  loaned  their  names  to  such  an  outrageous 
enterprise?  Can  they  point  to  a  single  American,  connected 
with  a  reputable  clinic  who  would  authorizo  and  countenance 
tho  publication  of  such  an  obvious  and  misleading  puff  as  was 
sanctioned  by  Drs.  Krdnig  and  Gauss  in  a  recent  issuo  of  Mc¬ 
Clure's  T  Certainly,  so  far  as  we  can  determine,  they  will  lie 
unable  to  find  one.  The  wise  sanitarian  will  disinfect  his  own 
premises  before  naming  as  unclean  tho  duinicilo  of  his  neighbors.” 


AN  AERIAL  OMNIBUS — The  enormous  biplane  invented  by 
Igor  Sikorsky,  a  Russian,  has  carried  sixteen  passengers  ami  a 
pilot  on  a  short  flight,  and  eight  passengers  and  a  pilot  on  a 
flight  that  lasted  two  hours  and  six  minutes,  according  to  The 
World's  Work  (New  York,  July).  Says  this  magazine: 

"The  wings  spread  114  feet,  and  the  body  and  tail  are  fiO  feet 
long.  Besides  the  pilot’s  quarters,  the  ‘airbus'  contains  an 
observation  balcony,  a  wash  room,  and  an  enclosed  passengers’ 
cabin,  that  is  lighted  by  electricity,  heated  by  gas,  and  furnished 
with  chairs.  Tho  machine  is  driven  by  four  100-horse-power 
motors,  and  with  this  power-supply  has  been  driven  at  a  speed  of 
sixty-six  miles  an  hour.  But  tho  inventor’s  designs  call  for  a 
fifth  motor,  which  will  probably  increase  this  speed.  Each 
motor  can  lie  started  independently  of  the  others,  and  all  urn 
controlled  from  the  driver's  seat  by  comprest  air.  The  great 
spread  of  the  wings  increases  the  lifting  power  of  the  machine. 
The  airbus,  empty,  weighs  8,200  pounds,  and  it  has  carried 
more  than  a  ton  of  additional  weight.  This  carrying  capacity 
makes  tho  airbus  of  great  utility  in  war.  The  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  ordered  four  more  biplanes  of  this  type  for  the  use  of 
the  army.  This  order  is  part  of  Russia's  largo  increase  in  aero¬ 
nautical  equipment,  which  already  includes  more  than  300  aero¬ 
planes  and  which  will  be  increased  by  1,000  more  within  two 
years.” 
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SECRETARY  LANE’S  SPEECH 


HE  VERSATILITY  of  the  man  thought  likely  by 
Home  observers  to  bo  President  Wilson's  choice  for  the 
first  vacancy  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench  was  recently 
shown  in  a  sphere  outside  of  jurisprudence.  Secretary  Franklin 
K.  Lane  made  a  speech  on  Flag  Day  that  leads  the  New  York 
Evening  Pont  to  observe  that  "it  is  not  often  that  the  hard¬ 
working  head  of  a  Department  and  a  D«*- 
partment  preeminently  devoted  to  economic 
tusks — makes  a  venture  so  original  and  so 
successful  in  the  domain  of  oratory."  In 
two  successive  weeks  recently  the  Supreme 
Court  has  rendered  four  decisions  defining 
and  elurifying  the  relations  between  inter¬ 
state  railroads  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  rights  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  naming  rates.  In  all  four  of 
these  eases,  says  The  Evening  Pont,  "the  di«- 
eisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission,  written  by  Franklin  K.  Line,  now 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  when  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission,  have  been  fully  sustained  and 
affirmed,  and  virtually  on  the  same  grounds 
taken  by  Mr.  Lane  in  writing  the  decisions 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.” 

The  Flag-Day  speech  was  add  rest  to  no  higher 
tribunal  than  the  clerks  of  his  Department. 

And  the  same  paper  observes  that  it  con¬ 
tains  "no  bathos  and  no  cant."  Moreover, 

"incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  very  won! 

'service'  is  not  to  lie  found  in  it,  from  end 
to  end."  This  is  the  speech  in  full: 

"This  morning,  as  I  passed  into  the  Land 
Office,  the  flag  dropt  mu  a  most  cordial 
salutation,  and  from  its  rippling  folds  I  heard 
it  say:  ‘Good  morning,  Mr.  Flag-maker.' 

"*1  beg  your  pardon.  Old  Glory,’  I  said,  ‘you  are  mistaken. 
I  ain  not  the  President  of  the  United  States,  nor  the  Viee- 
I*residont,  nor  a  member  of  Congress,  nor  even  a  General  in  the 
Army.  I  am  only  a  Government  clerk.' 

"'I  greet  you  again,  Mr.  Flag-maker,’  replied  the  gay  voice. 
‘  I  know  you  well.  You  are  the  inuii  who  worked  in  the  swelter 
of  yesterday  straightening  out  the  tangle  of  that  fanner's  home¬ 
stead  in  Idaho.' 

'“So,  I  am  not,’  I  was  forced  to  confess. 

"'Well,  perhaps  you  are  the  one  who  discovered  the  mistake 
in  that  ludian  contract  in  Oklahoma?’ 

"‘No,  wrong  again.’  I  said. 

"'Well,  you  helped  to  clear  that  patent  for  the  hnjieful  in¬ 
ventor  in  New  York,  or  pushed  the  opening  of  that  new  ditch  in 
Colorado,  or  made  that  mine  in  Illinois  more  safe,  or  brought 
relief  to  the  old  soldier  in  Wyoming.  No  matter,  whichever 
one  of  these  beneficent  individuals  you  may  happen  to  Ik-.  I 
give  you  greeting,  Mr.  Flag-maker.' 

"  I  was  about  to  pass  on,  biding  that.  1  was  being  mocked, 
when  the  Hag  stopt  me  with  these  words: 

"‘You  know,  the  world  knows,  that  yesterday  the  President 
spoke  a  word  that  made  happier  the  future  of  ten  million  jM-ons 
in  Mexico,  but  that  act  looms  no  larger  on  the  Hag  than  the 
struggle  which  the  boy  in  Georgia  is  making  to  win  the  corn- 
elub  prize  this  summer.  Yesterday  the  Congress  spoke  a  word 
which  will  open  the  door  of  Alaska,  but  a  mother  in  Michigan 
worked  from  sunrise  until  far  into  the  night  to  give  her  I  toy  an 
education,  she.  too,  i*  making  the  flag.  Yesterday  we  made 
a  new  law  to  prevent  financial  panics;  yesterday,  no  doubt  a 
sehool-teachernn  Ohio  taught  his  first  letters  to  a  boy  who  will 


write  a  song  that  will  give  cheer  to  the  millions  of  our  race.  Wo 
ure  all  muking  the  flag.' 

“'But,'  I  said,  impatiently,  ‘these  people  were  only  working.* 
"Then  came  a  great  shout  from  the  flag. 

‘“Let  me  tell  you  who  I  am.  The  work  that  we  do  is  the 
making  of  the  real  flag.  I  am  not  the  flag,  not  at  all.  I  am  but 
its  shadow.  I  am  whatever  you  make  me.  nothing  more.  1  am 

your  belief  in  yourself,  your  dream  of  what  a 
people  may  become.  I  live  a  changing  life, 
a  life  of  moods  and  passions,  of  heart¬ 
breaks  ami  tired  muscles.  Sometimes  I  am 
strong  with  pride,  when  men  do  an  honest 
work,  fitting  the  rails  together  truly.  Some¬ 
times  I  droop,  for  then  purpose  has  gone 
from  me,  and  cynically  I  play  the  coward. 
Sometimes  I  iuii  loud,  garish,  and  full  of 
that  ego  that  blasts  judgment.  But  al¬ 
ways  I  am  all  that  you  hope  to  be  and 
have  the  courage  to  try  for.  I  urn  song 
and  fear,  struggle  ami  panic,  ami  ennobling 
hope.  I  am  the  day's  work  of  the  weakest 
muii  uud  the  largest  dream  of  the  most  dar¬ 
ing.  I  am  the  Constitution  and  the  courts, 
statutes  und  statute-makers,  soldier  and 
dreadnought,  drayman  and  street -sweep, 
cook, counselor,  ami  clerk.  1  am  the  battle 
of  yesterday  and  the  mistake  of  to-morrow. 
I  am  the  mystery  of  the  men  who  do  with¬ 
out  knowing  why.  I  am  the  clutch  of  an 
idea  and  the  reasoned  purpose  of  resolution. 
1  am  no  more  than  what  you  believe  me  to 
he,  ami  I  am  all  that  you  believe  1  can  be. 
I  aui  what  you  make  me,  nothing  more.  I 
swing  before  your  eyes  as  a  bright  gleam  of 
color,  a  symbol  of  yourself,  the  pictured  sug¬ 
gestion  of  that  hig  thing  which  makes  this 
nation.  My  stars  and  my  stripes  are  your 
dreams  and  your  lahors.  They  are  bright 
with  cheer,  brilliant  with  courage,  firm 
with  faith,  liecause  you  have  made  them 
so  out  of  your  hearts,  for  you  are  the 
makers  of  the  flag,  and  it  is  well  that  you 
glory  in  the  making.'” 

There  have  been  many  demands  for  copies  of  Mr.  Lane's 
speech  since  knowledge  of  it  got  abroad. 


A  NURSE  OF  GENIUS 

AN  ANGEL  ministering  to  genius,  is  the  phrase  used  by' 
/  \  the  Dmdon  X  at  ion  to  describe  the  late  Theodoro 
Watts-Dunton,  who  died  on  June  ti.  The  phraso 
recalls  his  lifelong  devotion  to  Swinburne  and  his  friendship 
for  Rossetti  and  others  of  the  Chelsea  circle.  "He  belonged  to 
the  class  who,  with  unselfish  devotion,  undertake  the  care  of 
greatness,  and  by  the  weight  of  their  charge  obliterate  their 
own  distinction."  But  the  writer  doubts  whether  such  devotion 
is  justified  "whether  it  would  not  lie  finer  in  the  end  to  let 
genius  go  its  own  gait,  even  to  death  or  destruction,  than  to 
keep  it  hovering  in  suspenddl  animation,  inert  ami  useless  as  an 
invalid  upon  our  esplanades."  A  writer  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian  puts  the  situation  concretely: 

"It  was  difficult  in  this  century  to  think  of  him  living  on  in 
that  commonplace  house  on  Putney  Hill  with  all  his  memories 
and  incommunicable  thoughts  of  those  rich  ami  splendid  caves 
of  the  nineteenth  century  of  which  it  has  lxen  his  privilege  to 
hold  the  key.  Looking  back  from  our  day,  'eaves'  is  the  word 
that  has,  as  post  impressionist  disputants  say,  the  best  asso¬ 
ciation  values  here.  The  secrecy,  exclusiveness,  and  half- 
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sinister  atmosphere  of  Queen's  House,  Chelsea,  with  the  shadow  be  hidden,  as  it  were,  underground.  Its  existence  could  be 

of  chloral  over  its  illustrious  chief,  the  collection  of  exotic  art  known  only  from  the  strong  outline  of  the  superstructure,  with 

treasures  inside  and  outside,  the  strange  creatures  that  pleased  here  and  there  a  hinted  reference,  or  a  suggestion  to  those  who 

and  excited  the  whims  of  Rossetti's  troubled  mind.  Then  knew  what  the  knowledge  meant.  The  result  is  a  vital  and 


Watts-Dunton’s  association  with  Swinburne 
at  The  Pines,  with  the  splendid  wild,  ro-  — — 

man  tic  life  of  the  mind  turning  over  tho 
imaginings  of  all  the  dead  poets  and  ail- 
venturing  through  their  lands.  And  all  that 
the  world  eould  Bee  was  an  old  gray  gentle¬ 
man  in  an  ordinary'  villa,  whose  only  ad¬ 
venture  was  to  shock  Suburbia  by  walking 
to  the  ‘Green  Man'  and  drinking  a  |>ot  of 
beer.  Watts-Dunton  was  the  spectator  and 
l>artaker  in  both  these  strange  liv<*s.  It 
eould  not  have  boon  all  happiness  or  even 
pleasantness.  To-night  one  roineinliers 
chiefly  that  it  was  a  poet  and  a  talented 
man  of  letters  who  was  proud  to  give  luilf  a 
lifetime  of  love  and  service  to  the  two  frail 
giants  of  his  time." 

The  writer  in  The  Xalion  thinks  that 
jH-rliaps  “the  wide-spread  knowledge  of  it 
.  .  .  obscured  tho  fame  due  to  a  thin  but 
shining  vein  of  genius  that  lay  embedded  in 
tine  abilities  and  a  keenly  intelligent  nature, 
observant  of  the  moving  world  in  [spite  of 
literary  and  charming  seclusion.”  Shaking 
of  his  positive  achievement: 

"Week  by  week  for  about  twenty-five 
years,  Watts-Dunton's  essays  set  the  note  in 
the  hading  organ  of  Victorian  criticism  |7’/ic 
Mhemrum].  It  was  criticism  in  the  great  style,  thkodokk  w 

if  not  in  the  grand.  He  never  quite  reached  ••An  anset  mlnU 
Matthew  Arnold's  sharp  outline  of  definition, 
sureness  of  judgment,  or  power  of  creating  - 

a  vivid  and  lasting  phrase.  He  seldom  at¬ 
tempted  tho  rhetorical  and  stupendous  criticism,  sometimes  so 
amusing  in  Macaulay,  and  always  amazing  or  flabltcrgasting  in 
the  surge  and  thunder  of  Swinburne’s  oceanic  utterances.  As 
a  rule,  his  discussions  were  quiet,  reasonable,  and  perceptive. 
For  delivering  us  from  tho  swashbuckling,  cut-aud-lash  methods 
of  the  earlier  generation,  we  owe  him  an  incalculable  debt.  If 
we  turn  up  the  articles  of  famous  reviews  during  the  first  half  of 
last  century,  it  seems  incredible  (hat  such  stuff  once  passed 
for  criticism  ut  all — such  insolence,  such  bluster,  above  all,  such 
sorry  blindn«*ss. 

"Watts-Dunton's  fault  lay  all  on  the  other  side.  Sometimes 
he  was  too  deliberate,  often  too  diffuse.  He  would  wander 
round  and  round  the  subject  without  quite  getting  there  or 
showing  us  the  way.  Like  an  Oxford  don,  he  was  sometimes 
so  polite  to  error  as  to  forget  tho  truth.  Latterly,  he  often 
returned  to  an  old-fashioned  manner,  and  made  his  criticism 
a  dissertation  on  the  subject  rather  than  an  estimate  of  the 
Ixiok.  Hut  at  his  liest,  then*  he  stood,  giving  us  of  his  lM*st 
week  by  week,  without  signature  or  apj>eal  for  fame — an  in¬ 
dustrious  man  of  umXsual  literary  knowledge  and  an  inborn 
sense  of  beauty  highly  developed  by  selection;  cautious  in  ad¬ 
mitting  new  or  startling  forms,  but  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
any  sign  of  possible  promise  along  the  well-established  lines. 
'I  have  always  tried,'  he  used  to  say,  ‘to  find  the  liest  in  every 
hook  I  have  criticized.’  How  great  and  rapid  a  change!  In 
the  generation  before  him  it  was  the  critic’s  function  to  find  tho 
worst." 

Swinburne  returned  the  devotion  of  Watts-Dunton  with  an 
estimate  that  caused  some  unmannerly  slurs.  He  described 
liis  friend  as  “the  first  critic  of  our  time— perhaps  the  largest- 
minded  and  surest-sighted  of  any  age."  If  one  reads  the  essay 
on  “Poetry”  that  Watts-Dunton  wrote  for  the  “Encyclopedia 
Hritannlca”  one  “will  prolmblv  think  the  praise  not  much 
beyond  the  truth." 

"It  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  work.  A  vast  subject  bad  ho 
treated  within  definite  limits  -  a  subject  that  had  been  diseust 
and  illustrated  by  the  finest  minds  up  and  down  two  thousand 
years.  Knowledge  of  history,  of  European  and  even  Asiatic 
'iterature.  an«I  of  tlu*  best  criticism,  was  essential  as  a  basis, 
but  then'  was  no  place  for  its  display  as  knowledge.  It  must 


personal  work,  quite  a  different  thing  from 
—  what  one  expects  in  a  great  encyclopedia  of 

knowledge — let  us  say,  in  a  Herman  eney- 
clojHslia.  for  instance.  How  easily  one  can 
imagine  those  arid  and  dreary  pages  the 
dates,  tin1  succession  of  ‘periods.’  the  lists  of 
names,  the  scientific  divisions,  the  complex 
definitions,  the  numbered  references,  and  all 
the  intolerable  weight  of  indistinctive  and 
unprofitable  information!  To  read  euch  an 
article  would  la-  enough  to  sicken  the  |toets 
themselves  of  their  thankless  trade.  Hut 
to  read  Watts-Dunton's  treatise  brings  an 
elevation  of  spirit.  It  almost  inspires.  By 
n  personal,  an  almost  emotional  quality, 
sometimes  to  l>e  found  in  the  liest  English 
and  French  criticism,  it  rises  from  science 
to  the  literature  of  power. 

"The  treatise  is  well  known;  its  defini¬ 
tions  and  conceptions  have  passed  into  com¬ 
mon  property.  'Absolute  poetry  is  the 
concrete  and  artistic  expression  of  the  human 
mind  in  emotional  and  rhythmical  language' 
—  the  Futurist  jx>ets  may  question  the  limi¬ 
tations  'rhythmical'  us  unsuited  to  the  new 
emotions  of  our  noisy  times;  but  the  defini¬ 
tion  holds,  and  from  it  we  pass  on  to  the 
discussion  of  its  terms — ‘absolute,’  ‘con¬ 
crete,’  ’artistic,'  'emotional,'  and  ‘rhyth¬ 
mical’  itself.  On  those  lines,  for  the  most 
part,  the  essay  runs,  with  judgments  und  dis- 
rro-uuNToN.  tine  (ions  calm,  reasonable,  supported  by 

ring  to  genius. "  simple  and  familiar  instances,  but  yet  in¬ 

spiriting.  touched  by  a  kind  of  passion,  as 
tho  genius  itself  were  at  work  with  the 
critic's  hand.  The  insistence  on  concrete 
form,  the  exclusion  of  ull  that  is  merely  abstract,  informative, 
or  typical  from  the  highest  or  ‘absolute'  poetry,  the  exclusion 
also  of  all  ‘word-painting,'  the  account  of  the  two  angels  of 
Sincerity  and  Conscience  which  must  accompany  the  poet  on 
either  hand — those  arc  among  the  deepest  motives  of  the  work, 
and  there  is  no  need  for  further  praise.” 


HIGH  LIGHTS  OF  THE  DRAMATIC  YEAR 


RIGHT  ON  THE  HEELS  of  something  like  chagrin  over 
the  failure  of  “Adele"  in  London,  because  it  is  there 
•  declared  "American."  comes  the  word  of  an  optimistic 
manager  that  America  will  lie  written  all  over  the  London 
theatrical  map  next  year.  Thus  Mr.  William  A.  Brady  is  re¬ 
ported  in  the  New  York  Times.  Tho  time  is  coming,  he  avers, 
“when  companii.*,  when  through  in  New  York,  will  play  in 
London  just  the  same  as  they  do  in  Chicago,  Boston,  and  Phila¬ 
delphia."  Asa  support  to  his  prophecy,  he  tells  us  that  London 
next  season  will  see  "The  Yellow  Ticket.”  "The  Misleading 
Lady,"  "Too  Many  Cooks,”  "Under  Cover,"  “Seven  Keys  to 
Baldpate."  “The  Things  that  Count,"  “A  Pair  of  Sixes."  "No¬ 
body's  Widow’,"  the  Winter  Garden  Show.  "The  Girl  front 
Rector’s,"  and  “Tante."  These  are  supposedly  the  skimmiligs 
from  our  past  season,  ami  it  will  be  profitable,  perhaps,  tho  by 
no  means  u  sure  prognostication  of  their  London  future,  to  see 
what  our  reviewers  think  of  the  things  brought  forth.  "A 
rather  discouraging  season  .  .  .  without  much  question,"  says 
Mr.  W.  P.  Eaton  in  tho  Chicago  Herald,  showing  he  would 
not  bank  heavily  on  a  Ixindon  future.  Taking  the  season  by 
and  large: 

"No  now  playwright  has  appeared  who  seems  destined  to 
close  the  gap  much  betWrvu  literature  and  our  stage,  for  Mr. 
Craven,  honest  and  natural  tho  he  is,  has  uot  sufficient  intel¬ 
lectual  distinction. 

"No  new  actor  or  actress  has  appeared. 

“And  our  New  York  public  seems  further  than  ever  fr  •  i 
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caring  for  anything  serious  or  whimsical  or  distinguished  hv 
literary  deftness  and  charm.  Wo  have  lost  the  solid  masses 
from  our  playhouses  here — and  yet  we  mill  dictate  to  the  country. 

“The  situation  is  becoming  more  intolerable — and  the  day 
of  [the  municipal  theater  independent  of  Broadway  is  lieing 
hastened.” 

The  successful  plays,  he  tells  us,  have  probably  made  as  much 
money  for  their  promoters  as  they  would  have  done  at  any  other 
time;  but  the  unsuccessful  ones  and  those  on  the  border-line 
between  success  and  failure  have  probably  fared  worse  than 
usual.  He  surveys  some  of  them: 

"The  popular  success  of  the  season,  above  all  others,  was 
‘Grumpy,’  with  Cyril  Maude.  Its  receipts  never  fell  below 
SI  1,000  a  week,  and  sometimes  reached  Slo.OOO.  Wallaok's 
Theater,  one  of  the  oldest  on  Broadway,  and  supposedly  too  far 
‘down-town’  now,  had  the  laugh  on  its  newer  rivals. 

“‘Grumpy’  is  not  an  important  play,  however — merely  good 
entertainment,  like  an  Anna  Katherine  Green  story,  gahanized 
into  life  by  the  mellow  art  of  Mr.  Maude.  Two  other  plays 
which  ran  ‘Grumpy’  close  are  ‘Potash  and  Perlmutter,’  which  is 
part  sentiment,  |wrt  photographic  realism,  and  on  the  whole 
veracious  enough  as  a  picture  of  Yiddish  character  to  rank  it 
high  in  critical  regard;  and  ‘Seven  Keys  to  Bald  pate,’  Mr. 
Cohan's  ‘mystery-farce,’  made  from  Earl  Biggers’s  novel.  Both 
these  plays  are  still  going. 

“In  the  spring  two  more  native  works,  'A  Pair  of  Sixes,’  a 
rapid-fire  farce  by  Edward  Peples,  and  ‘Too  Many  Cooks,’ 
a  unique  and  fresh  comedy  written  and  acted  by  Frank  Craven, 
were  produced,  and  became  certain  successes  in  a  night.  ‘A 
Pair  of  Sixes’  is  the  kind  of  farce  which  has  no  nationality, 
except  as  its  rapid-fire  development,  its  breezy  humor,  and  its 
care  for  a  certain  surface  reality  brand  it  as  American.  The 
same  may,  perhaps,  be  said  of  ‘Seven  Keys  to  Buldpate.'  Mr. 
Craven’s  play,  however,  and  ‘Potash  ami  Perlmutter'  are  both 
products  of  actual  conditions  in  the  life  about  us,  und  are  for  that 
reason  much  more  significant. 

“  Perhaps  it  is  significant,  also,  of  our  national  temperament  as 
theatergoers  that  all  four  of  these  most  successful  rivals  of 
‘Grumpy’  are  essentially  comic  in  their  appeal. 

“Of  the  shorter  engagements  played  during  the  season  un¬ 
questionably  the  most  successful  was  that  of  Forbes- Kobcrtson, 
especially  on  nights  when  ‘Hamlet’  was  the  bill.  However,  as 
this  was  the  great  actor’s  farewell  to  our  stage  the  fact  is  easily 
accounted  for,  and  wo  can  not  lay  too  flattering  unction  to  our 
souls. 

“Miss  Anglin’s  revival  of  ‘Lady  Windermere’s  Fan’  .  .  . 
was  a  surprize  to  everyone.  It  followed  throe  weeks  of  rather 
poor  business  in  Sliakesptare,  and  might  havo  been  expected  to 
share  the  fate  of  numerous  other  attempts  to  revive  the  plays 
of  the  eighties  aud  nineties  of  the  last  century.  But  it  didn’t. 
Tho  public  has  flocked  to  it.  Its  modernity  and  smartness  seem 
to  jil>e  with  the  temper  of  the  times. 

“Two  other  surprizes  were  the  failures  of  ‘General  John 
Regan’  and  ‘The  Great  Adventure,’  both  huge  successes  in  En¬ 
gland.  The  latter  was  badly  miscast  here,  but  the  former  wasn't 
(tho  it  might  liave  laten  done  better).  New  York,  however,  re¬ 
jected  the  merry  Irish  comedy,  and  later  the  country  followed 
suit,  ('an  it  be  that  our  senso  of  humor  is  not  so  great  as  wo 
would  have  the  world  believe?” 

Another  critic  who  neglects  the  |x»cuniary  arguments  of 
success  gives  his  schedule  of  ten  liest  plays  in  the  order  of  their 
merit.  As  nearly  all  of  them  earno  to  us  from  Europe,  it  will 
not  be  expected  that  any  of  Mr.  George  Jean  Nathan’s  list  should 
return  from  us  to  London.  In  The  Smart  Set  he  writes: 

“Exclusive  of  what  may  lie  analyzed  satisfactorily  as  frank 
farce,  und  failing  to  discover  a  play  of  sufficient  merit  to  occupy 
the  tenth  position,  I  submit  an  idea  of  the  relative  worth  of  the 
nine  best  now  full-length  dramatic  presentations  of  the  theatrical 
year  recently  closed: 

1.  General  John  Regan  i. Birmingham) 

2.  Where  Ignorance  Is  Bliss  (Molnar) 

3.  The  Legend  of  Leonora  (Barrie) 

4.  Change  (Francis) 

5.  The  Great  Adventure.  (BennetG 

6.  The  Yuufl**—» Generation  (Houghton) 

‘  Marriage  Game  (Flexner) 

8.  Too  Many  Cooks  (Craven) 

9.  A  Thousand  Years  Ago  (Mackaye) 

10.  -  ( - ) 


‘“Seven  Keys  to  Baldpato,’  by  Cohan  out  of  Biggers,  flashes 
forth  sharply  as  the  m^ason's  best  farce,  with  ‘The  Misleading 
Lady’  in  second  position.” 

Mr.  Nathan  surveys  tho  performances  of  the  season’s  “un¬ 
starred  and  unfeatured  actors”  and  mentions  ten  in  the  order 
named  as  seeming  to  him  the  best: 

1.  Arnold  Daly  (in  “General  John  Regan”) 

2.  Frank  Reieher  (in  “The  Secret") 

3.  R.  A.  Hopkins  (in  “Change”) 

4.  L'tinox  Pawle  (in  “Beauty  and  the  Barge”  and  "Grumpy”) 

5.  Aubrey  Smith  (in  “The  Legend  of  Leonora”) 

6.  Pedro  de  Cordoba  (in  “Othello” — Faversham  edition) 

7.  Stanley  Drewitt  (in  “Tho  Younger  Generation”) 

8.  Edwin  Arden  (in  “To-day”) 

9.  W.  G.  Fay  (in  "General  John  Regan”) 

10.  Sydney  Booth  (in  “The  Truth") 

Ten  women  whom  the  electric  lights  did  not  blazon  are  men¬ 
tioned  : 

1.  Rita  Jolivct  (in  “Where  Ignorance  Is  Bliss") 

2.  Emily  Stevens  (in  “To-day”) 

3.  Florence  Reed  (in  “The  Yellow  Ticket”  and  "The  Girl 

and  the  Pennant”) 

4.  Grace  KUiston  (in  “Ourselves") 

5.  Floriue  Arnold  (in  “Tho  Things  That  Count”) 

f».  Martha  Heilman  (in  “Indian  Summer") 

7.  Jennie  Moscowitz  (in  “The  Auctioneer”) 

8.  Alice  Brady  (in  “The  Things  That  Count”  and  “The 

Family  Cupboard") 

9.  Ruth  Holt  Boucicault  (in  "Twelfth  Night") 

10.  Julia  Dean  (in  “Her  Own  Money”) 

Mr.  Nathan  adds: 

"In  justification  of  my  selections  of  the  season’s  most  note¬ 
worthy  plays— noteworthy,  that  is,  in  comparison  with  the  other 
presentations — I  believe  I  need  indulge  in  small  argument. 
The  pieces  I  have  named  seem  to  me,  from  the  soundest  critical 
standpoint,  to  be  far  in  the  van  of  their  fellows.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  Mr.  Mackaye’s  ‘Thousand  Years  Ago,’ 
against  the  inclusion  of  which  in  the  list  there  might  be  lifter!  a 
valid  voice  (1  myself  know  seven  or  eight  good  arguments  against 
its  presence  in  the  catalog — however.  I  can  analyze  no  other 
piece  of  the  season  into  the  ninth  position),  the  plays  selected 
stand  forth  from  the  ranks  in  the  matter  of  wit,  sorivening  grace, 
comparative  thematic  ingenuity  and  fertility,  philosophical  air, 
dramatic  and  literary’  meat  and  general  interest . 

“Inasmuch  as  the  mind  of  the  public  regularly  regards  as  tho 
best  plays  those  plays  which  enjoy  the  largest  financial  success,  1 
duly  anticipate,  as  is  the  annual  occurrence  at  this  lime,  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  innumerable  letters  of  protest  against  the  validity  of  my 
ehoicos.  From  Wilmington,  Delaware,  I  shall  receive  the  usual 
four  letters  assuring  me  that  ‘  Where  Ignorance  Ih  Bliss’  certainly 
can  not  be  so  good  a  play  as  ‘Potash  and  Perlmutter,’  for  in¬ 
stance,  because  ‘Where  Ignorance  Is  Bliss’  run  only  a  week  and 
was  then  dispatched  to  the  storehouse,  while  ‘Potash  and  Perl- 
mutter’  has  Ituen  running  all  season.  From  Springfield,  Illinois, 
a  half-dozen  letters  will  prove  to  me  that.  ‘Change,’  which  was  a 
dead  failure,  can  not  possibly  be  nearly  so  commendable  a  play, 
on  the  very  face  of  things,  as  ‘To-day,’  which  was  one  of  the  long¬ 
est-run  achievers  of  the  year.  And  from  Salt  Lake  City  I  shall 
get  the  usual  three  letters  telling  me  tliat  I  assuredly  can  not  know 
what  I  am  talking  about  when  I  include  ‘The  Great  Adventure’ 
(a  failure)  in  the  list  and  omit  *A  Temperamental  Journey’  (a 
success),  particularly  as  both  these  plays  had  tho  same  theme. 
Of  course  these  letters  will  make  me  feel  very  sail  and  properly 
ashamed  of  myself," 

“To  revert  momentarily  to  the  oft-spanked  question  of  tho 
public’s  monogamous  taste  in  drama  and,  especially,  its  critical 
confusion  of  the  good  play  with  the  financially  successful  play, 
a  matter  absurdly  simple  of  explanation.  So  simple,  ini' 
that  1  havo  .  .  .  frequently  employed  it  as  a  subterfuf  e  to 
conceal  my  temporary  lack  of  other,  better,  and  fresher  cr  .i 
ideas.  The  American  public,  as  we  all  of  us  at  this  late  'n  ;r 
know  by  rote,  is  ever  on  the  side  of  wealth.  In  law,  in  pol;  -  . 
society  and  in  art.  the  native  jmblic — particularly  the  -n 
it — roots  consistently  for  tho  rich  party.  Tho  ex.-  - 
tions  are  negligible  in  the  running  up  of  tho  general  estiru  .* 
The  greatest  American  dramatist  is  that  dramatist  who  , 
made  the  most  money  out  of  his  plays!  Tho  best  play  is  'I 
play  tliat  sells  out  the  ticket-rack  for  the  greatest  numb*  r 
weeks!  Art  =  S  aud  5  »  art.” 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  ITALY 

IT  WAS  LONG  AGO  that  Roger  Ascham  said  that  an 
“Ilalianate  Englishman  was  a  devil  incarnate.’'  After 
four  centuries  Mr.  Oliver  Madox  Hueffer  tries  to  match  it  or 
outdo  it  by  describing  the  German  who  has  yielded  to  the  spell 
of  Italy  as  “an  animated  confectionery  pig."  So  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  go  to  Italy  that  it  would  be  well,  perhaps,  if  Mr.  Hueffer — 
who  is  now  among  us  writing  to  the  English  press  about  the 
Mexican  imbroglio — would  try  to  analyze  Italy’s  effect  on  the 
sentimentalists  of  the  New  World.  Upon  Germans  he  thinks 
the  effect  "simply  deplorable.”  And  being  a  German,  or  partly 
so  himself,  tho  he  descends  on  one  side  of  the  family  from  the 
English  painter  Ford  Madox  Brown,  he  takes  the  liberty  of 
saying  so.  Italy,  he  goes  on,  renders  the  Germans  “greasily 
sentimental,  as  if  they  had  bathed  themselves  in  macaroni; 
it  renders  them  vegetably  materialistic,  as  if  the  only  tiling  that 
mattered  in  life  were  oranges."  This  outburst  is  inspired  by 
a  recent  novel  by  Vernon  Lee  called  "  Louis  Norbert"— a  book  ho 
"doesn't  like  tho  he  lias  to  admire  it."  He  doesn’t  like  Vernon 
Lee  because  she  is  so  “  Italianate."  Her  works  seem  to  offer 
him  "a  sterilized  atmosphere  like  that  to  be  found  in  the  work 
called  ‘John  Inglesant’  or  in  the  writings  of  the  late  Walter 
Pater."  In  The  Outlook  (London)  he  tells  us  why  he  thinks 
he  has  the  right  to  say  such  things: 

"I  have  the  right  to  say  these  things,  because  I  think  I  can 
boost  of  being  the  only  created  member  of  the  human  race  who 
lias  been  to  Rome  without  going  to  sec  the  Forum,  the  Coliseum, 
or  any  picture-gallery,  or  anything  else  but  the  white-tiled 
tunnel  on  the  Quirinal,  some  inner  rooms  of  the  Vatican,  tho 
interior  of  my  own  hotel,  and  a  very  l>ad  music-hall.  This  is 
a  record  at  once  heroic  and  one  of  extreme  cowardice.  Becauso 
1  was  deadly  afraid.  I  tell  you  I  trembled  for  my  immortal 
soul.  Because  1  was  a  German  coming  straight  from  Germany, 


3-  •  a  long  sojourn  in  that  land  which  is  very  disagreeable  to 
1  in,  tho  it  is  lovely  enough  to  visit.  But  I  knew  that  if  I 
•'  let  Italy  get  her  claws  into  me  that  would  be  the  end  of  me. 
• "?  :  be  rest  of  my  days  I  should  slobberingly  prefer  Sienna  to  the 
hi  strasse  in  Cologne,  or  even  to  Coventry  Street  at  11.15  v.u. 


Certainly  I  intend  finally  to  yield  to  the  seductions  of  the 
dangerous  eouulrv.  It  is  my  ambition  to  pass  the  last  ten  years 
of  my  life  in  Florence,  or  somewhere  of  that  sort;  to  WTite  senti¬ 
mental  ballads  of  sorts;  and,  because  of  the  fame  that  those 
ballads  will  bring  me,  I  hope  to  bo  buried,  in  the  first  place, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius.  Later  I 
hope  to  be  transported, 
amid  the  applause  of  na¬ 
tions,  to  my  final  resting- 
place  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  That  is  an  am¬ 
bition  like  another,  and 
one  very  proper  for  a 
writer  who  is  destined 
ultimately  to  write  sug¬ 
ary  ballads  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Arno.  I 
hope  it  may  l»e  pardoned 
me." 

If  he  were  an  English¬ 
man,  he  reflects,  he  would 
be  either  much  less  or 
much  more  frightened. 

“It  would  depend  upon 
whether  I  should  like  to 
become  a  devil  incarnate 
or  not." 

“Some  men  do;  some 
men  don’t.  For.  whereas 
the  effect  of  Italy  upon 
tho  German  is  to  render 
him  a  slobbering  senti¬ 
mentalist,  its  effect  upon 
the  English  mind  is  some¬ 
thing  much  more  subtle 
and  something  much 
more  dangerous.  I  am 
talking  now’  of  the  En¬ 
glish  mind,  and  there  are 
very  few  English  minds. 

The  English  without 
minds  who  feel  culled  to  go  to  Italy  just  end  in  wearing  blue- 
flannel  collars,  gowns  made  of  cotton  serge,  amber  neck¬ 
laces,  and  Preraffaelite  attitudes.  And  they  don't  matter; 
they  aren’t  even  a  nuisance,  as  my  own  countrymen  are. 

But  when  it  comes  to  an  English  mind — and  of  course  I’m 
thinking  of  Vernon  Leo — the  problem  of  Italianization  at  onco 
grows  into  something  much  more  formidable.  I  don't  mean  to 
say  that  I  like  it;  frankly.  I  don't.  I  almost  wish  that  every 
Englishman  of  intellect  who  feels  a  call  to  go  to  Italy  might  be 
drow-ned  in  crossing  the  Channel  or  at  least  killinl  in  a  railway 
accident  just  short  of  Milan.  Milan  won't  do  him  much  hurrn. 

And  poor  old  Italy  itself  feels  just  liko  this.  That  is  why  you 
have  Futurists.  It  is  tired,  poor  thing,  of  mincing  around 
among  corner-lots  and  bat  tie-fields.  But  the  effect  of  Italy 
upon  the  English  mind  is  certainly  not  to  render  it  moro  senti¬ 
mental. 

“  I  suppose  really  the  Italian  climate  is  an  intensifier  of 
character.  Sentimentalists  like  myself  it  renders  abominably 
sentimental;  the  cold,  cynical,  selfish,  and  restrained  English 
mind  (and  the  English  mind  is  really  always  all  these  things) 
it  renders  colder,  more  cynical,  more  selfish,  and  more  restrained. 

Italy,  in  fact,  turns  the  thinking  Englishman  into  something  like 
the  Jesuit  of  picturesque  fiction.  Of  course  that  is  an  exaggera¬ 
tion;  but  the  tendency  is  then*. 

"Wandering  among  the  beautiful  groves,  meditating  among 
the  so  graceful  ruins,  the  Englishman  acquires  something  of  the 
truly  classical  frame  of  mind  along  with  something  of  an  in¬ 
genuity  that  is  purely  devilish.  Vernon  Lee,  for  instance, 
strikes  me  as  being  something  much  more  of  a  wizard  than  a 
comforting  human  lieing  upon  whose  shoulders  one  might 
want  to  cry.  Because  1  take  it  that  tho  test  of  a  really  satis¬ 
factory  intimacy  is  the  possession  by  either  party  of  such  a 
shoulder. 

"I  don’t  know  why  living  in  Italy  should  have  that  effect 
upon  the  English  mind.  1  suppose*  it  is  the  mere  confusion 
of  objects  and  of  aspects  *bnt  does  the  trick.  All  the  contrasts, 
all  the  civilizations  crumbling  one  into  another,  in  layer  upon 
layer  among  the*  most  beautiful  of  all  landscapes,  must  render 
you  more  cynical  if  you  have  a  turn  for  cynicism." 
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Whom  Italy  ha m  made  ••  something 
much  more  of  a  wizard  than  a  com¬ 
forting  human  being.'* 


THE  WHITE  ANGEL  OF  OUR  SLUMS 


WHEN  A  LITTLE  GIRL,  Miss  Eva  Booth,  the  daughter 
of  the  founder  of  the  Salvation  Army,  went  into  the 
East  End  of  London,  and  earned  the  title  of  “the 
White  Angel.”  She  boars  the  title  of  “the  Commander”  of  the 
American  forces  now,  but  “her  diameter  is  still  that  of  the 
White  Angel."  "She  is  the  or¬ 
ganizer.  the  thinker,  the  social 
reformer,  the  strict  and  yet 
sympathetic  commander."  says 
Mr.  Harold  Regbie  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Chranidt;  "but  to 
the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  governors  of 
cities,  and  to  the  broken¬ 
hearted  multitude  of  Ameri¬ 
can  slums  she  is  still  what  she 
was  to  her  sorrowful  sisters  in 
East  London  years  ago.  the 
White  Angel.”  To  Mr.  Begbic. 
the  difference  between  our 
slums  and  those*  of  England 
were  set  forth  by  Miss  Booth, 
who  found,  to  begin  with,  that 
the  outstanding  feature  here 
is  “  the  pressure  of  an  infinitely 
greater  population.”  As  she 
puts  it: 

“You  liternlly  feel  the  sense 
of  numlwrs.  Wherever  you  go 
in  American  cities  you  are  con¬ 
scious  of  these  millions  strug¬ 
gling  to  exist.  Then  there  is 
the  question  of  climatic  ex¬ 
tremes.  You  have  no  idea 
what  heat  means  till  you  live 
in  American  slums  during  a 
heat  wave.  That  heat  drives 
people  mad — if  not  in  mind, 
in  spirit;  they  are  maddened  in  spirit  without  losing  their 
reason.  Oh,  it  is  dreadful,  the  heat,  among  the  dense  musses 
of  the  slums.  And  in  winter,  down  goes  the  thermometer, 
starving  people  drop  dead  of  cold — killed  by  cold,  not  by  hunger. 
Then  there  is  another  great  difference,  the  foreign  element. 
We  get  in  our  slums  over  there  the  knife  people.  Do  you  know 
what  I  mean?-— those  races  from  Europe  who  carry  a  knife  and 
use  it  in  argument — lawless,  passionate,  violent  people.  This 
means  that  our  slums  art*  more  dramatic  than  yours.  In  En¬ 
gland  misery  is  deprost.  In  America  its  blood  is  irp.  You 
never  get  one  general  atmosphere,  even  as  you  never  got  one 
general  language.  To  visit  a  slum  in  America  is  to  come  into 
contact  with  the  passions  and  vehemence  of  the  whole  world. 
It  is  extraordinarily  interesting,  amazingly  vital,  however  sad  and 
dreadful.  One  can  not  lose  heart  in  the  slums  of  America. 
It  is  u  fight  for  life.” 

One  does  not  find  “the  pathos  of  the  home  worker"  in  America, 
she  distinguishes.  "There  is  sweating,  and  very  abominable 
sweating,  but  it  is  done  in  the  factories": 

"The  poverty  is  appalling.  You  ought  to  see  the  bread-lines 
over  there;  it's  a  sight  never  to  lie  forgotten.  We  have  emer¬ 
gency  relief  depots  all  over  the  States.  How  many  people,  do 
you  suppose.  sleep  every  night  in  what  we  call  our  Poor  Men's 
Hotel,  wh  you  call  here  Salvation  Army  Shelters?  S.  veiilceu 
thousand:  Every  night  we  take  can*  of  17.(N*>  turn*  who  would  In* 
otherwise  sleeping  in  bridge  rex**— •  or  With  their  heads  under 
carts.  One  of  the—  hotels,  a  memorial  to  my  .dear  father,  holds 
«70  Ixide. 


"Poverty  in  America  is  very  severe.  Nothing,  you  see,  is 
cheap.  The  most  common  necessaries  of  life  art*  dear,  very  dear. 
And  the  emigrants  pour  in  from  every  country  of  the  world, 
bringing  fresh  penury  and  new  destitution  to  swell  tin-  terrible 
sum  of  the  old.  Life  is  a  struggle  over  there  for  many,  many 
thousands  of  people — a  frightful  struggle.  Then  the  children 

of  the  poor.  Oh!  how  they  suffer. 
In  twelve  months  we  played 
with,  fisl.  drest,  washed,  kissed, 
ami  cuddled  42,000  of  these 
poor  halws.  The  ghustly, 
ghastly  suffering!  We  found 
a  l>abe  once,  two  or  three 
years  old,  in  a  chicken-coop  in 
a  cellar;  for  nearly  three  weeks 
afterward  it  never  uttered  a 
sound,  not  one  sound,  not  even 
un  Ur;  its  food  had  to  Ik* 
thrown  to  it  on  the  ground 
la-fore  it  would  eat;  when  any 
of  us  entered  its  room  it  would 
get  behind  things-  behind  n 
chair,  a  sofa,  or  under  a  table; 
the  doctors  told  us  its  reason 
was  fatally  damaged.  No! 
That  child  is  now  a  bonnie, 
laughing,  blue-eyed  lass.  The 
police  brought  to  us  one®  a 
child  the  calves  of  whose  leu* 
had  l»cen  gnawed  by  rats. 
Oh.  it  is  indescribable,  the 
misery  nf  these  famishing  little 
children!  But  when  you  sec 
them  in  our  nurseries,  then 
you  say  no  work  touches  this 
work  of  saving  the  baln-s.  You 
can't  pay  for  the  love  u  child 
wants!  There's  something  the 
dollar  hill  can't  buy,  and  that's 
devotion.  My  beautiful  wo¬ 
men  out  then*  arc  like  the* 
angels  of  God;  they  don't 
merely  do  their  work,  they 
love  doing  it.  And  the  rich 
know  this.  That's  why  we  are  popular;  that's  why  they 
help  us.” 

Miss  Booth  speaks  of  the  work  among  prisoners,  such  work  a* 
the  old  General  and  the  present  one  have  struggled  with  tbo 
English  Government  to  introduce: 

"We  are  less  conservative  in  the  States!  Why,  what  do  you 
think? — we  have  got  Salvation  Army  corps  in  prison  composed 
entirely  of  prisoners  serving  their  sentences!  Isn't  that  fine? 
Isn't  that  hopeful?  I  received  numerous  letters  of  sympathy 
from  prisoners  when  my  dear  father  died.  How  they  loved  him! 
In  one  prison  alone  we  have  got  a  corps  of  7.r»  soldiers;  the  Stato 
itself  made  them  a  present  of  a  full  set  of  brass  instruments:  the 
chaplain  of  the  prison  is  one  of  its  envoys;  and  the  prisoner  in 
command  is  a  man  serving  a  life  sentence. 

"You  Mi*  the  Static  are  wise.  They  know  it  is  in  their  own 
interest  to  reform  and  change  the  lives  of  their  worst  citizens. 
We  an-  f reel y  admitted.  We  go  into  the  cells.  We  hold  services . 
We  take  our  bands  and  our  flags  into  jail,  ami  wo  tell  the  worst 
of  the  worst,  the  lowest  of  the  low,  that  they  can  In*  changed, 
absolutely  and  for  eternity,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  That's 
hope.  That's  truth.  That's  love.  There  are  200,000  prisoners 
in  America,  and  every  one  of  them  needs  hope,  truth,  and  love. 
Why  doesn't  the  English  Government  let  my  brother  do  that 

over  berr* ? 

Miss  Booth  sees  no  need  of  any  change  in  the  original  method 
of  the  Army.  She  wants  to  keep  the  uniform,  the  flag,  and 
the  band,  but  as  the  work  spreads  among  the  races  of  the 


COMMANDER  KVA  HOOTH. 

Who  observoi  that  “to  visit  a  slum  In  America  I*  to  come  Into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  passions  and  vehemence  of  the  whole  world  " 
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“A  few  years  went  by,  ami  in  the  ranks 
of  both  Calvinists  and  Catholics  dis¬ 
satisfaction  grew  with  some  liberal  laws, 
especially  with  those  pertaining  to  educa¬ 
tion.  Liberalism  had  founded  the  'neu¬ 
tral  state  school,’  'one  school  for  the  entire 
nation,’  '  bringing  up  the  children  to  all 
Christian  and  social  virtues,'  as  the  Con¬ 
stitution  demands.  And  so  neutral  they 
made  this  state  school  that  'Christian 
virtues  were  to  be  taught  without  hurting 
the  feelings  of  the  Jew.’  Of  course,  such 
teaching  was  too  lukewarm  for  fervently 
religious  people,  who  insist  that  in  a  Chris¬ 
tian  country  education  should  be  leavened 
by  the  principles  of  their  own  special 
creed.  This  drew  together  tho  Roman 
Catholics  and  Calvinists,  and  made  them 
overlook,  for  a  time,  their  own  deep-going 
differences.  ‘Down  with  the  neutral 
school,'  was  their  cry,  and  with  that 
they  won  three  elections  and  were  suc¬ 
cessful  in  gaining  their  fret*,  t'.e.,  denomi¬ 
national  slate-aided,  school.” 


JAVANESE  SALVATIONISTS. 

Who  matte  another  picturesque  group  In  the  London  street  parade. 


»  careful  to  point  out  in  the  first  place  that  while  "religious 
questions  and  differences”  have  always  been  prominent  features 
it  the  history  of  the  Dutch  nation,  it  “could  hardly  be  called  a 
riwrehgoing  one.”  Indeed,  until  the  present  change,  we  are  in- 
forned,  except  for  the  ('at holies  and  Jews,  religious  observance 


The  growth  of  materialism,  too,  caused 
a  reaction  in  favor  of  religion,  and  another 
factor  conducive  to  the  religious  awaken¬ 
ing,  wo  are  informed,  is  the  deeply  re¬ 
ligious  nature  of  Holland's  Queen,  who  as  court  exemplar  has 
made  churchgoing  fashionable,  and  the  writer  adds: 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  attribute  this  ‘fashion’  to  mere  hypoc¬ 
risy.  altho  it  was  obviously  the  case  in  many  instances.  It 
became  worse,  however,  under  the  Kuyper  administration,  when 


world  she  is  willing  to  sacrifice  to  local  feeling  all  but  oue 
t  hing : 

’*  My  father  gave  latitude  to  every  country;  he  did  not  desire  to 
make  English  Salvationists  of  all  the  world;  but  he  never  yielded 
an  inch  on  the  two  essentials  of  a  new  birth 
and  a  life  of  devotion.  You  must  have 
that  everywhere.  A  change  of  heart.  lil>- 
eration  from  the  thraldom  of  the  world, 
and  then  a  lift*  of  unselfish  service.  My 
brother,  the  present  General,  commands 
this  immense  world  wide  Army, and  he  is 
not  only  a  man  of  holiness,  but  he  has  a 
genius  for  organization,  a  statesmanlike 
mind;  we  shall  go  on  conquering  and  con¬ 
quering  each  sejmrate  country  giving  its 
particular  emphasis;  but  the  Army  as  a 
whole  stands  for  the  one  eternal  fact  which 
my  father  declared  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth — a  change  of  heart,  a  new  birth, 
liberation  and  salvation  from  all  that  in¬ 
jures,  disfigures,  ami  destroys.  Oh,  yes, 
we  want  our  ting  of  victory  and  our  band 
of  triumph!” 


had  lapsed  into  such  depths  that  many  of  the  "liberal ’’-minded 
never  bothered  to  have  a  religious  eeremony  at  marriage  or  a 
baptismal  service  for  their  children.  Of  the  entire  population, 
we  read,  one-third  is  Catholic,  about  100.000  are  Jews,  and  the 


HOLLAND’S  RELIGIOUS 
AWAKENING 


religious  ardor,  ho  notes,  furthermore,  "a 

steady  growth  of  Zionism  and  Theosophy”  throughout  tho  laud, 
anil  cites  as  the  latest  curious  development  of  the  renascence 
the  founding,  at  Amsterdam,  of  the  Religious  Union  of  Politi¬ 
cal  Democrats,  in  which  "the  religious  element  in  a  general 
sense  only  is  brought  to  the  fore,  as  to  this  Democratic  Union 
belong  people  of  well-nigh  every  creed  and  church."  The  writer 


remainder  is  made  up  of  Protestants  of  various  denominations, 
or  of  persons  adhering  to  no  creed.  In  this  connection  the 
writer  recalls  thnt  tho  Catholics  were  "deprived  of  tho  free 
exercise  of  their  religion  during  tho  eighty  years’  war  (1609).” 
and  that  their  hierarchy  was  not  relegalized  until  1853. 
Why  those  Protestants  who  resented  the  Catholic  restoration 

eventually  allied  themselves  in  politics 
with  the  Catholics  is  thus  disclosed: 


A  RELIGIOUS  REVIVAL  wholly 
due  to  considerations  of  political 
and  social  expediency  is  a  Hol¬ 
land  discovery  reported  by  a  special  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  at  The  Hague.  In  the  rekindling  of 


ASIATICS  IN  THE  SALVATION  ARMY. 

Japanese  paraders  In  the  «rrat  street  parade  In  London  at  the  Salvation  Army  Congress. 
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not  a  single  important  post,  and  a  great  number  of  minor  ones, 
proved  attainable  to  people  who  were  not  known  as  practising 
Christians.  Then  a  multitude  of  people  suddenly  were  eon- 
verted  to  the  ‘better  life,'  and  so  became  tit  for  the  posts  they 
coveted. 

“In  the  meantime  the  Liberals,  whether  they  went  to  church 
themselves  or  not,  always  hail  held  that  religion  is  a  private 
affair  and  that  everybody  must  know  for  himself  whether  or  not 
he  will  have  religion.  The  new  course  somewhat  surprized 
them.  The  Dissenters,  or  Doleants,  as  the  followers  of  Dr. 
Kuyper  are  called,  Calvinists  as  they  prefer  to  call  themselves, 
caused  a  sort  of  revival.  The  indefatigable  endeavors  and  the 
assiduous  preaching  of  their  leaders  during  so  many  years  at  last 
took  effect  outside  their  own  circles  also.  Among  the  Lils-rals 
many  were  brought  to  reflection.  Seeing  the  devotion  of  the 
Calvinists  ami  their  strength  to  carry  on  what  had  seemed  a 
hopeless  struggle  during  half  a  century,  the  liberals  began  to 
return  to  the  churches  they  had  neglected  for  a  time  and  also  to 
allow  religion  again  to  influence  their  daily  lives.” 


LIFE-SAVING  HINTS  FOR  THE  POOR 

KVV  YORK  lias  started  one  system  of  social  service 
that  shows,  according  to  The  Churchman,  “a  very  evi¬ 
dent  symptom  that  a  new  era  of  realization  is  dawning, 
in  which  for  "communities  in  their  corporate  capacity,  as  much 
as  for  individuals,  the  obligation  of  service  will  be  recognized, 
and  the  world-old  miserable  excuse  of  ‘  Am  1  my  brother's  keeper?’ 
will  no  longer  be  held  sufficient  to  justify  a  callous  obliviousness 
of  social  responsibility  and  social  duty."  Other  cities  in  which 
tenement  huiidiugs  have  been  or  may  be  allowed  to  be  built 
might  well  follow  this  example,  declares  the  Churchman  writer, 
who  proceeds  to  summarize  the  scheme: 

"For  the  instruction  and  enlightenment  of  the  ignorant  and 
unthinking  among  the  city’s  poor,  the  Tenement-House  Depart¬ 
ment  has  printed  a  simple  and  well-illustrated  pamphlet  of  some 
thirty  pages,  asking  very  pertinent  and  pointed  questions,  and 
indicating  by  pictures  what  the  answers  ought  to  be,  if  the  citizen 
addrest  wants  to  avoid  the  waste  and  misery  of  sickness  and 
the  perils  of  fire: 

"'Do  you  want  to  get  sick?’ 

"‘Do  you  want  to  lose  a  day's  pay?’ 

“‘Do  you  want  to  risk  losing  your  job?’ 

“‘Do  you  want  to  pay  doctors’  and  undertakers’  bills?’  for 
instance,  are  queries  which  go  right  to  the  self-interest  of  the 
worker,  and  practically  compel  his  attention,  which  will  then  bo 
held  by  the  following  crisp  demands,  calculated  to  arouse  in  him 
(or  her,  especially  her)  some  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the 
doings  of  the  other  dwellers  in  the  building,  and  some  interest 
in  its  general  condition. 

‘DO  YOU  KNOW  THESE  THINGS?’ 

‘"If  a  fire  broke  out  in  your  house,  what  would  you  do?’ 

“  ‘  Do  you  know  how  to  go  down  a  fire-escape?' 

"‘Do  you  know  how  to  get  to  the  roof?’ 

‘“Do  you  know  whether  you  can  get  from  your  own  roof  to 
the  next  house?’ 

‘“Are  there  elothes-Iines,  boxes,  flower-pots,  tubs,  or  anything 
else  on  the  fire-escape  which  would  hinder  you?' 

“‘Do  you  know  how  to  get  from  your  yard  to  the  street  or 
the  next  yard?’ 

‘“Do  you  know  where  the  nearest  fire-alarm  box  is  and  how 
to  ring  it?' 

‘“Do  you  think  it  is  time  for  you  to  find  out?’ 

"Then,  accompanying  pictures  of  littered  fire-escapes,  filthy 
lavatories,  ehoked  stairways,  and  other  usual  sights  of  the 
tenement  districts,  are  clear  and  clearly  print*-*!  directions,  more 
pictures — of  things  as  they  ought  to  lie.  this  time — and  emphatic 
recommendations  not  to  rent  rooms  in  any  house  in  which  these 
ideals  are  transgrest.  These  pamphlets  are  to  be  distributed 
by  the  hundred  thousand  until  the  Commission  feels  satisfied 
that  at  least  every  tem-ment-d welling  family  in  the  city  has  got 
one. 

"Commissioner  John  J.  Murphy  has  detailed  a  special  woman 
inspector  to  undertake  this  work  during  the  summer  months 
in  the  congested  districts  of  the  East  Side.  Block  by  block, 
house  by  house,  door  to  di>or.  she  will  go  visiting  each  family. 

<  x plaining  to  the  mother  what  the  pamphlet  is  about  and  how 
• '  v.  ill  help  her.  This  is  pioneer  work,  and  a*  cry  good  work,  too.” 


CATHOLIC  VIEW  OF  PROTESTANT 
BIBLE-DISTRIBUTION 

THE  PROTESTANT  TREATMENT  of  Catholic  lands 
as  fields  for  missionary  endeavor  on  the  same  basis  as 
heathen  countries  has  always  roused  resentment  among 
those  who  l«>ok  to  Rome  for  spiritual  guidance.  Part  of  the 
Protestant  plea  for  funds  for  Bible-distribution  is  the  claim  that 
"Rome  keeps  the  Bible  from  its  people,"  and  that  if  the  people 
are  only  given  the  chance  to  read  the  Scriptures  the*  field  will  be 
pn*|>are<l  for  the  efforts  of  the  missionary.  Catholic  feeling  on 
this  matter  finds  expression  in  Amrica,  the  leading  Jesuit  organ 
in  this  country,  in  an  article  by  Walter  Dwight,  S.J.,  who  notes 
the  boast  of  the  British  and  American  Bible  Societies  that  in 
the  past  year  they  distributed  over  14,000,000  copies  of  the 
Word.  Many  of  these  were  in  such  Catholic  countries  as  Franeq, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  The  huge  figures  chiefly  impress 
this  Catholic  writer  with  the  folly  of  benefactors  who  fail  to 
inquire  what  b**couies  of  them  all.  He  writes: 

"  ‘The  Word  of  God  is  now  being  read  in  more  than  four 
hundred  different  languages.  Think  of  that!  Owing  largely  to 
my  generosity  the  Gospel  light  is  breaking  on  the  darkened 
minds  of  millions  of  pagans  and  papists  who  would  otherwise  bo 
lost!’  These  are,  perhaps,  the  reflections  that  have  comforted 
the  last  hours  of  many  a  liberal  benefactor  of  the  Bible  Societies. 
But  these  pious  Protestants,  of  course,  have  little  evidence  that 
anything  like  what  they  are  so  fond  of  believing  has  actually 
taken  place.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  reason  for  concluding 
that  in  the  Orient  conditions  have  much  changed  since  18<i2, 
when  Marshall,  in  his  ‘Christian  Missions,'  exposed  without 
mercy  the  baa*:*  uses  to  which  the  heathen  puts  millions  of  the 
Bihles  that  an*  sent  to  him  from  England  and  America.  Marshall 
quotes  a  lYotestant  orehdeaeon.  for  instance,  who  writes: 

"  ‘The  causes  of  the  eagerness,  which  has  sometimes  been 
evinced,  to  obtain  the  sacred  volume  can  not  be  tra<-e*l  to  a 
thirst  for  the  word  of  life,  but  to  the  secular  purposes,  the  un¬ 
hallowed  uses,  to  which  the  holy  Word  of  God,  left  in  their  hands, 
has  been  turned,  and  which  are  absolutely  shocking  to  any 
Christian  feeling.’ 

"Wrapping  up  groceries,  pajM-ring  walls,  lining  slippers,  are 
some  of  the  uses  Orientals  found  for  Bibles.  As  for  the  440,000 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  distributed  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal  during  one  year  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Biblo 
Society,  this  lavish  diffusion  of  the  ‘pure  Gospel'  in  those  be¬ 
nighted  countries  does  not  seem  to  have  resulted,  as  yet,  in  their 
conversion,  for  an  appreciable  numlwr  of  the  I^atins  in  southern 
Europe  are  Htill  clinging  to  the  ‘old  superstitions.'  '* 

Mr.  Dwight  utters  his  belief  that  “the  foundation  on  which 
these  Bible  Societies  rest  and  the  impelling  motive  also  that 
makes  Protestants  support  them  so  generously  is,  of  course, 
tho  old  fallacy  that  everybody  is  competent  to  interpret  for 
himself  the  hardest  lawk  to  understand  that  was  ever  written, 
and  to  find  therein  a  guide  of  faith  and  a  rule  of  life.” 

“How  unsound  this  principle  iR  has  been  shown,  to  lake  but 
one  instance,  by  revision  committees  representing  the  best 
scholarship  of  the  world,  who  can  not  at  all  agree  about  tho 
exact  English  equivalent  of  a  Greek  or  Hebrew  word  on  which 
the  moaning  of  an  important  passage  altogether  depends.  But 
the  principle  bo**ome.s  a  downright  absurdity  when  there  is  ques¬ 
tion  of  handing  a  crudely  tnuislal**d  copy  of  the  Scriptures  to 
the  heathen  with  an  exhortation  to  find  for  himself  in  the  book 
the  message  of  salvation.  If  even  St.  Paul's  Greek-speaking 
contemporaries  found  in  his  letters  ‘certain  things  hard  to  be 
understood,'  what  can  an  oriental  pagan,  ignorant,  perhaps,  of 
his  own  written  language,  possibly  make  out  of  u  Chinese 
New  Testameut? 

"While  these  Societies  are  distributing  abroad,  to  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  heathen,  innumerable  copies  of  the  Bible,  their 
religious  brethren  at  home  are  busy  tearing  the  book  to  pieces 
nnd  robbing  its  pages  of  all  authority,  l^arg**  portions  are  re¬ 
jected  as  spurious.  Inspiration  is  denied  to  w  hat  remains.  Young 
men  are  ordained  ministers  who  do  not  believe  in  the  Virgin  Birth 
ami  Corporal  Resurrection  of  Our  Divine  Lord.  In  the  chairs  of 
Protestant  universities  are  seated  the  most  ruthless  destroyers 
of  the  Bible's  sacred  character.  Inconsistency,  however,  was 
never  a  more  striking  note  of  IYotestantism  than  it  is  to-day." 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


YOUTH  is  the  season  for  verse-making, 
according  to  popular  tradition,  but 
the  students  of  American  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  have  not  seemed  to  give  this  tradi¬ 
tion  much  support.  All  the  more  welcome, 
therefore,  is  evidence  that  poetry  and 
youth  have  not  parted  company,  and  the 
volume  of  “  Wesleyan  Verse  "  that  comes 
from  the  press  of  the  college  on  the  Con¬ 
necticut  River  is  a  pleasant  surprize;  for 
it  contains  verse  that  is  sincere,  spirited, 
musical,  and  all  of  the  poems  were  written 
while  their  authors  were  undergraduates 
at  Wesleyan  University.  Especially  inter¬ 
esting  are  the  examples  of  the  early  work 
of  that  true  poet,  the  late  Frederic  Law¬ 
rence  Knowles.  Here  is  one  of  them — a 
little  song  as  charming  as  it  is  simple: 


As  I  went  through  the  April  world 
To  watch  my  violets  blow. 

1  met  a  child  I  long  had  loved. 
Whose  heart  was  pure  as  snow. 


"Ciune  hither,  little  White-of-Soul. 

Now  tell  me  how  you  farel" 

He  ran  to  me.  be  sprang  at  me, 
The  nun  was  in  his  hair. 


As  easy  as  offering 
a  cup  of  tea 

And  far  more  wholesome  and 
nourishing. 

Wouldn’t  your  afternoon  guests 
appreciate  a  cup  of  tomato  bouillon 
prepared  from 

Campbell’s  Tomato  Soup 

Try  it  and  see. 

Serve  it  topped  with  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  stiffly  whipped  cream. 
You’ll  find  this  combination  attract¬ 
ive  both  to  the  eye  and 

the  taste.  Either  for  an  _ 

informal  occasion  or  for 
the  most  elaborate  af- 
fair,  there  could  be 
nothing  more  accepta- 
ble  and  satisfying. 

21  kind*  10c  a  can 


His  ryes  were  laughing  like  bis  lips 
He  had  an  April  look: 

His  feet  were  wet  as  ocean  shells 
From  wading  in  the  brook. 


And  Nature,  too.  became  a  child: 

As  far  as  eye  could  see 
The  world  was  one  big  romplng-ground 
For  Earth,  the  Boy.  and  Mel 


1  quite  forgot  my  violets. 

His  eyes  were  both  so  blue; 

Ills  merry  Ups  that  prest  my  own 
Were  Mayflowers  moist  with  dew. 


And  as  we  took  the  road  to  town. 

The  little  lad  and  I. 

He  seemed  to  hold  the  whole  of  spring 
And  brush  the  winter  by. 


The  birds  all  knew  him.  that  I'm  sure. 

They  ne'er  sang  thus  for  me; 

The  budding  branches  seemed  to  reach 
To  kiss  each  dimpled  knee. 


And  when  I  left  him  near  his  home, 
"Good-by.  big  man.''  he  said; 
"Good-by.  Sir  Aprfl."  1  returned. 
He  shouted,  laughed,  and  fled. 


Some  day  on  enterprising  publisher  will 
bring  out  an  anthology  of  the  best  poems 
inspired  by  aviation.  It  will  contain  Flor¬ 
ence  Earle  Coates's  "The  Unconquered 
Air.”  of  course,  and  George  Sterling's  "  The 
Black  Vulture.”  Also  it  may  contain  this 
dignified  elegy,  which  we  take  from  the 
weekly  edition  of  the  London  Times: 

Gustav  Hamel 


The  ran  Into  whose  beams  he  flew  had  shed 
lU  (old  and  glory  rippling  through  hU  hair. 
Hl»  eyre  were  the  clear  blue  of  northern  skies 
And  teemed  to  look  beyond  us  and  be  fed 
With  cloudy  visions;  plainly  written  there 
TV  fate  which  be  foresaw  but  could  not  fear 
Shoe*  like  a  prophecy  to  anxious  eyre. 
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PARTITIONS 
YT5  REALTY  CO 


Unseen  Strength 

In  concrete  roofs  and  doors,  in  plaster  ceilings 
and  partitions,  in  stucco  walls  and  sidings— for 
countless  structures  of  every  si/e  and  kind, 
from  silo  to  factory  building,  from  residence  to 
skyscraper— Hy -Rib  is  the  unseen  strength, 

HY-RIB 

is  a  steel  sheathing,  combining  in  a  single  unit, 
lath,  studs,  reinforcement  and  forms.  H\-Ril> 
construction  insures  permanence,  fireproofness 
and  economy.  Its  u*c  is  simplicity  itself. 
I  he  easily  handled  sheets  arc  fastened  to 
the  supports,  and  the  plaster  or  concrete 
is  applied.  All  forms  are  eliminated. 


No  matter  wliut  you  iatrrvl  to  Mid.  it  wilt 
pav  you  to  U-arn  about  H>  -Rib  Write  for 
lly  •  Rib  Handbook — Free. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE 
STEEL  CO. 

Dept.  H  36 

YOUNG5TOWN.  OHIO 


HY-RIB  SIDINGS.  PARTITIONS.  ETC 
GROUNDS.  NEW  YORK 


BRING  BEAUTY  TO 
YOUR  HOME 

We  are  all  lovers  of  beautiful  furni¬ 
ture— Furniture  that  embodies  character 
and  art. 

Macey  Library  Cases  in  Period  Styles 
— Sheraton,  Chippendale,  Colonial,  Art- 
craft, — have  all  the  requisites  of  fine  fumi- 
lure— beauty  of  design,  individuality  of  the 
great  masters,  and  utility,  the  modem  req¬ 
uisites  of  good  furniture. 

So  clever  is  the  design  and  construction 
of  the  Macey  Library  Cases  that  the 
sectional  feature  is  not  apparent. 

They  will  add  distinctive  beauty  to  your 
library. 

Let  us  send  you  our  style-book,  giving 
complete  illustrations  and  prices,  also  sug¬ 
gestions  on  modern  libraries. 

The  Macey  Co.,  1526  Division  A venue.  5.  £ . 
Grand  Rapids .  Mich..  Designers  and  Makers 
of  Library  Cases  and  Filing  Appliances . 


[jbrary  G^ses 

Do  Not  Look  Sectional- 
But  Thev  Are 


He  was  too  careless  of  ail  earthly  things, 

Who  marie  the  bosom  of  the  clouds  his  neat. 

He  strove  not  with  his  klnri.  deigned  not  to  share 
Their  loves  and  hatreds,  on  heroic  wings 
He  soared  above  them  on  some  higher  qured 
Than  they  could  dram  of;  and  when  lonelksct 
He  gazed  around  for  dangers  new  to  dare. 

The  winds  of  heaven  were  hU  charioteers, 

He  led  the  cohort  of  the  sky.  and  dared 
The  element*,  and  the  rebellious  air 
Knew  him  for  long  her  master,  and  his  ears 
Heard  thunderous  mt 'todies,  and  gladly  In  •ami. 

He  knew  the  roads  of  heaven  like  a  bird. 

And  like  a  bird  he  fell,  and  none  knew  where. 

The  murderous  dawn  broke  on  the  waves,  death 
white. 

Nature  forgets  her  crimes,  makes  no  amend, 
liut  we  who  live  and  laugh,  safe,  shameful  we. 

Will  bear  In  memory  that  last  fierce  fight. 

Fought  by  our  fine.  Indomitable  friend. 

The  glorious  battle  to  the  bitter  eod. 

Alone  with  the  blind  wind  and  brutal  sea. 

Recently  we  quoted  from  Blackwood's 
Magazine  a  splendid  w*a  ballad  by  Mr.  (J. 
Fox  Smith.  We  are  glad  to  find,  in  the 
Pali  Mall  Magazine,  another  specimen  of 
this  brilliant  craftsman's  ability  to  put 
into  melodious  verse  his  love  for  the  ocean 
and  the  ships  that  move  thereon.  44  Rio 
•  Grande  M  is  not  strikingly  original;  certain 
phrases  in  it  surely  are  reminiscent  of  Mr. 
Itudyard  Kipling’s  early  verse,  but  it  is 
strong  and  sincere,  and  the  lines  have  a 
I  captivating  lilt. 


Rio  Grande 

Br  G.  Fox  Smith 

There  lie*  a  ship  at  her  moorings  out  there  on 
yonder  stream. 

Her  linen  upon  the  water  arc  lovely  like  a  dream. 

And  like  a  dram  she'll  slip  away  with  the  first 
dawning  gleam. 

For  she’s  bound  for  lilo  Grande  with  the  morn¬ 
ing  tide.— 

Ay.  she’*  bound  for  Rio  Grande,  and  It'*  with  her 
I  would  be, 

And  every  rope  aboard  of  her  Is  singing  to  ho  fn^-; 

Oh.  good-by  to  your  sweetheart  dear  and  good- 
by  to  your  bride. 

If  you’re  bound  for  Rio  Grande  with  the  morning 
tide! 

I  heart  I  the  sea  gull*  piping  round,  and  all  they 
smnsd  to  say 

Was:  •’Come  you  out.  young  sallorman.  It’s  time 
to  come  away ; 

Oh.  heave  your  donkey’s  hrakfast  In.  there  Isn’t 
time  to  stay 

If  you’re  bound  for  Klo  Grande  with  the  morning 
tide, — 

If  you’re  bound  for  Rio  Grande  way  and  oceans 
two  or  three. 

And  ports  a-plenty  up  and  down  for  likely  lads  to 
see. 

All  across  the  seas.  Johnnie,  round  the  world  so 
wide. 

Going  down  to  Klo  Grande  with  the  morning  tide." 

The  lights  in  Paddy  Ryan’s  liar  arc  shining  on  the 

shore; 

Hid  your  friends  good-by.  Johnnie,  pay  you  now 
your  score. 

For  you  don’t  want  the  sight  or  smell  o’  the  harbor 
any  more 

When  you’re  bound  for  Rio  Grande  with  the 
morning  tide . 

And  "away  my  rolling  river!"  .  .  .  for  the  sun’s 
put  out  the  stars 

A-tangle  In  her  royal  shrouds,  and  the  frost  is  on 
her  spars. 

And  the  deep-sea  hunger's  Imld  of  her  and  not  to 
lie  denied . 

Going  out  to  Kk»  Grande  with  the  morning  tide! 


Jul)  II.  1914 
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Hero  is  a  joyous  little  love-son;,  full  of 
th*  very  spirit  of  youth.  The  refrain  is 
exquisite.  We  take  it  from  LippineoH' * 
Magazine. 

Click  o'  the  Latch 

Bt  Nanct  Byrd  Txirkeb 

The  dkmop  holds  for  it.  taut  and  true: 

The  young  moon  stays  for  it,  wistful  white: 
Winds  chat  whimper**!  the  itunarl  through. 

Ml#h  for  It.  low  and  light. 

Click  o'  ttoo  latch  and  he’ll  romr  home. 

A  stir  in  the  diixk  at  the  lit  tle  gate 
Hash,  my  heart,  and  he  *tlU.  my  heart. — 

Surely  lt’«  *w<*»t  to  wait! 

The  tall  skkw  lean  for  It.  Uxu-nlng — 

New  a  ntar  hut  lend*  an  nar  -- 
The  pcLwJonatc  porch-flowers  stop  and  cling. 
Parting  their  leave*  to  hear. 

Click  o’  the  latch,  and  him  come  home. — 

A  step  on  the  flags,  a  snatch  of  song. 

Hurry,  my  heart,  be  swift,  my  heart. — 

How  did  wc  wait  so  long! 

There  is  youth  in  this  poem,  too,  but  it 
is  youth  contemplative,  introspective.  Like 
all  of  Miss  Davit’ll  work,  4’  Sorrow's  Shad¬ 
ow  ”  is  dedicate,  yet  strong,  thoroughly 
human,  yet  suggestive  of  something  be¬ 
yond  humanity.  It  appeared  in  Harper'* 
Magazine. 

Sorrow’s  Shadow 

By  Fannie  Stearns  Davis 

Some  days,  when  I  am  drv*t  In  shlmmcr-stuff. 

WHh  yellow  rose*  at  my  hma.it  and  hair; 

When  Ju*t  the  aJr  and  sunlight  seem  enough 
To  make  tho  whole  world  delicately  rare; 

When  people  love  me.  and  I  them,  and  nil 
My  heart  U  like  a  hill-hrouk’s  lilting  call: 

Then.  If  I  pa.**  Hit.  In  her  dim  black  drees. 

With  heavy  eyelids  darkened  by  old  t«*ar*. 

I  fee  I  a  sudden  dutch  of  loro-line**: 

I  stare  down  vista*  of  unsparkling  year*. 

And  there  behold  myself,  clad  close  In  I  dark. 

With  tin*!  brows,  thin  hands,  and  aching  liark. 

Oh.  Morrow’*  Shadow  I  let  me  he  awhile! 

Wreck  not  my  happy  yellow  roses:  set 
No  watch  upon  my  sudden  cry  and  smile. 

W'hy  should  I  not  forget — ah.  holf-forget  !— 
That  Morrow's  Self  will  meet  me  some  strange  day. 
And  take  my  hand,  nor  let  me  dance  away? 

From  Harper  s  Magazine  wo  take  this 
brief  study  in  emotion.  Mr.  Morton’s 
skill  justifies  him  in  venturing  to  use  a 
theme  that  ha-s  attracted  some  of  the 
world's  greatest  poets. 

Loan 

Br  David  Morton 

Nay.  but  the  clean-lipped,  merry-  rain 
Wfll  drip  from  drencbM  leaf  and  bough. 

And  greet  the  glad  green  grass  again. 

Aa  it  la  doing  now; 

And  light  wlU  live  upon  tho  hill. 

And  great  trees  sway  along  the  wind; 

The  stars  will  crowd  above  them  *tlll 
When  night  grows  warm  and  kind 

The  shining  aeawon*  still  will  keep 
Their  try  at* — and  shall  I  never  know? 

0  heart  of  me.  how  shall  we  sleep 
When  this  is  no? 


van  Lamps  is  Dakea  Deans  as  men  like  them. 
Beans  nutty  and  mellow  and  whole.  Pork  tender 
and  juicy.  A  sauce  with  a  tang. 

Men  prefer  Van  Camp's  to  home-baked  beans,  which  are 
mushy  and  broken  and  crisped.  They  immensely  prefer  them 
to  ready-baked  beans,  prepared  in  homelike  ways. 

The  evidence  is  this : 

Restaurants  and  lunch  rooms  which  cater  to  men  are  now 
buying  Van  Camp's.  Thousands  of  such  places,  which  once 
baked  their  own  beans,  now  let  our  chefs  bake  them —  just  to 
please  the  men. 

And  a  million  housewives,  who  once  did  their  own  baking, 
are  now  serving  Van  Camp’s  because  men  folks  enjoy  them. 


>rk&  Beans  Tomato  Sauce. 

Also  Baked  Without  the  Sauce 

10,  15  and  20  Cents  Per  Can 


You  can  prove  this  preference — so  you'll  never  forget  it — by  serv¬ 
ing  one  dish  of  Van  Camp's.  Put  it  up  to  the  man,  and  then  ask  for 
Iris  verdict. 

And  be  glad  of  his  choice.  Van  Camp’s  ends  for  you  all  the  bother 
of  home  baking.  It  enables  you  to  carry  ready  meals  on  the  shelf. 

It  supplies  you  a  delicacy — a  hearty  dish  made  dainty.  You  can 
serve  it  five  times  where  you  served  the  old  kind  once. 

It  costs  you  but  three  cents  per  serving. 

No  old-style  baked  beans — whether  home-baked  or  canned — will 
meet  your  ideals  when  you  once  know  Van  Camp’s.  Now,  in  hot 
weather — when  you  want  ready-cooked  dishes — is  the  time  to  find 
this  out. 

Buy  a  can  of  Van  Camp’*  Bean*  to  try.  If  you  do  not  find 
them  the  be*t  you  ever  ate,  your  grocer  will  refund  your  money. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


Cut  Your  Coal  Costs  By  Burning 
Bituminous  Coal  Smokelessly 


JOHN  CLAPLIN 

T^HE  absence  of  wide-spread  disaster 

^  following  the  Claflin  crash  finds  its 
explanation,  perhaps,  in  the  personality  of 
John  Claflin  himself.  That  the  failure  did 
not  havo  evil  results  for  business  and 
finance  as  a  whole  was  due  to  more  than 
conditions.  The  man  at  the  helm  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  it,  and  if  t  he 
force  of  the  commercial  elements  compelled 
him  to  head  up  into  the  wind  for  a  w  hile, 
why,  many  a  good  man  has  done  the  sanio 
thing.  The  Now  York  Evening  Pnn(  finds 
John  L'lutliu's  principal  characteristics  to 
be  an  innate  modesty,  a  quiet  strength,  re¬ 
markable  grasp  of  the  multitudinous  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  mercantile  trade  of  tho 
country,  love  of  outdoor  life  of  the  strenu¬ 
ous  type,  conservatism,  and  optimism. 
Tho  writer  says  of  him: 

Through  his  innate  modesty  and  objec¬ 
tion  to  publicity,  Mr.  Claflin  was  known  by 
sight  to  comparatively  few  New  Yorkers, 
oltho  his  name  has  been  associated  for 
J  years  with  many  of  the  most  important 
charitable  and  civic  enterprises  in  this  city, 
and  is  a  byword  in  every  American  hamlet. 
He  rarely  granted  interviews,  and  his  aver¬ 
sion  to  heing  photographed  is  such  that  a 
picture  recently  published  was  the  first 
likeness  of  the  man  reproduced  in  years. 
The  brown-bearded,  gentle-mannered,  soft- 
spoken.  and,  above  all,  clear-thinking 
merchant  is  known  almost  exclusively  out¬ 
side  of  his  immediate  business  circles  by 
his  works. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  Mr.  Claflin 
appears  personally  so  rarely  in  tho  lime¬ 
light  is  that  he  sticks  to  his  desk  in  the 
offices  at  224  Church  Street  as  closely  as 
any  bank  clerk.  He  is  said  to  put  in  an 
appearance  at  an  early  hour  with  regularity, 
and  it  has  been  his  hnbit  to  receive  reports 
which  tell  what  is  going  on  in  the  business 
world  not  only  of  New  York,  but  of  tho 
rest  of  the  country.  In  grasping  and 
digesting  these  reports  he  is  credited  with 
a  capacity  which  is  the  wonder  of  hi3 
subordinates. 

His  reports,  whether  from  Texas  or  the 
Northwestern  States,  have  been  gathered 
in  about  as  the  Weather  Bureau  at  Wash¬ 
ington  collects  data  from  its  forecasters. 
And  as  the  weather  men  with  this  in- 
fonnation  before  them  are  enahled  to  make 
fair  guesses  as  to  future  weather,  Mr. 
Claflin  has  long  been  looked  upon  as  a  man 
who  knows  general  trado  conditions  in  tho 
United  States  for  any  particular  day,  and 
likewise  what  its  prospects  are  for  a  future 
day  or  a  future  month. 

It  was  this  knowledge  which  Mr.  Claflin 
drew  upon  when  he  made  suggestions  to  tho 
Senate  Committee,  which  were  widely 
criticized  because  they  came  so  near  to 
agreeing  with  the  arguments  urged  at  tho 
same  time  by  the  bankers  of  the  country. 
In  denying  that  he  had  been  coached  or 
instructed  by  New  York  bankers  before 
testifying  at  Washington,  Mr.  Claflin  took 
occasion  to  assert  that  he  had  never  been 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  instructions  from 
any  one,  and  that  he  had  viewed  the  matter 
of  currency  reform  purely  from  a  mer- 


A  dollar  spent  for  Bituminous  coal  act¬ 
ually  buys  more  heat  than  a  dollar  spent  for  Anthra¬ 
cite.  That  fact  is  proven  by  government  reports  show¬ 
ing  the  heat  values  of  various  hard  and  soft  coals. 

If  you  install  a  Kewanee  Smokeless  Firebox  Boiler 
you  won’t  need  to  hum  high  priced  coal,  to  dodge  a  smoke  or¬ 
dinance,  because  a  Kewanee  Smokeless  will  burn  the  cheapest  of 

_  soft  coals  smokelessly.  Hence 

a  Kewanee  Smokeless  will 
save  you  fuel  money  by  allowing 
you  to  use  cheaper  coal.  Here 
another  fact. 


Smokeless  Firebox  Boilers 

will  take  from  cheap,  soft  coal 
and  use  for  heat  making  purposes 
a  biggt-r  percentage  of  the  heat  in  that 
fuel  than  the  ordinary  straight  draft 
boiler  can  get  from  Anthracite. 

That  means  a  Kewanee  saves 
you  money  in  two  ways.  It  permits  you 
to  use  cheaper  fuel — and  it  is  a  more 
efficient  boiler.  We  want  to  tell  you  of 
specific  cases  where  these  boilers  have 
cut  coal  costs. 

Oar  booklet  “Cutting  Coal 
Ceil*”  ii  of  interest  to  you  who 
buy  coal .  Let  us  send  you  a  copy . 


Gaasa- Langenberg  Hat  Co*,  St.  Louis 
Kewanee  Smokeless  Firebox  Boiler  Installed 


Kewanee  B°ilek  Qw^any 

Kewanee,  Illinois 

Steel  Power  lad  Heatiof  Boilers,  Branches  :  Chicago,  New  York,  SL 
Radiators,! talcs  and  Garbage  Burners  Louis.  Kansas  City,  Salt  Lake  City 


Ideas  for  Sermons 


Thousands 

of 


Thi*  i*  only  ONE  of  hundred*  of  letter* 
from  Preacher*  who  have  bought  the  net : 

"A  work  of  profound  scholarship.  It  Is  (he 
nu'k  I*>t  the  man  of  limited  mean*,  for  it  give* 
him  the  mn*t  tcunprfhen^ivr  theological  li¬ 
brary  at  the  smallest  cost.  It  i*  also,  hr  virtue 
of  its  compactness,  the  best  work  for  the  busy 
man.  You  deserve  the  thank*  of  the  wnrld-at- 
large  for  this  excellent  encyclopedia.*’  August 
If  .  Reinhard,  Pastor  St.  John*.*  Presbyterian 
Church,  Portland,  Ore. 


p  \C,E  upon  page  of  vital  facts  drawn  from 
*  the  oldest  and  the  Idlest  of  Christian  records 
and  researches.  Every  conceivable  subject 
within  the  scopeof  Christianity  is  carefully  and 
thoroughly  covered  fn  the  New  Sch alt- Herzog 
Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge.  It  bris¬ 
tles  with  suggestion  and  inspiration  for  the  live 
preacher,  Bible  student,  religious  worker,  or 
scholar.  Whatever  the  argument,  you  will  find 
the  FACTS  concerning  it  in  this  stupendous  new 
work,  prepared  by  the  religious  world's  greatest 
scholars.  Send  the  blank  herewith  for  information 
concerning  this  exhaustlw  mine  of  religious  knowl¬ 
edge.  Let  us  explain  the  easy  terms  of  payment 
upon  which  you  can  secure  it. 

r!’NK  A  WACNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Send  particular*  rf-cardlng  The  New 
Schaff-Her /."g Encyclopedia,  and  your  easy 
terms  of  payment,  to 

. . . . 


Address 


State 
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rantilc  standpoint.  HiB  independence  of 
judgment  and  initiative  and  the  whole- 
souled  way  with  which  he  throws  himself 
into  whatever  for  the  time  toeing  compels 
his  interest  have  been  distinguishing  marks 
of  the  man  since  early  manhood. 

Few  worthy  charitable  enterprises  failed 
to  receive  his  support,  and  public  move¬ 
ments  and  questions  of  public  welfare  have 
always  gained  his  attention.  When  the 
valuable  library  of  the  late  Prof.  Simon 
Newcomb,  the  astronomer,  was  sold,  Mr. 
C'laflin  bought  it  to  present  to  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  his  alma  mater. 
And  when,  recently,  the  Siegel  failure  threw 
out  of  work  large  numbers  of  employees, 
Mr.  Claflin  came  to  their  rescue  by  finding 
placet*  for  them  in  the  New  York  stores 
which  belonged  to  tho  United  Dry  Goods 
Companies. 

On  public  questions  he  was  outspoken. 
At  a  dinner  of  tho  Railway  Business 
Association,  a  few  years  ago,  he  was  one 
of  the  first  seriously  to  champion  the  cause 
of  the  railroads  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
an  increase  in  freight-rates.  As  an  ex¬ 
ponent  of  banking  reform,  ho  was  president 
of  the  New'  York  State  branch  of  the 
National  Citizen*’  League  for  the  Promo¬ 
tion  of  a  Sound  Banking  System.  The 
growth  of  his  business  and  its  wide  rami¬ 
fications  havo  caused  a  restriction  of  his 
outside  activities,  and  recently  he  was 
compelled  to  give  up  the  presidency  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  C'laflin  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  and  in  tho  City 
College.  At  twenty,  after  returning  from 
a  year  abroad,  he  was  taken  into  liis 
father’s  office,  and  three  years  later  became 
a  partner  in  the  firm.  His  first  great  test 
came  in  tho  panic  of  ’73,  when  the  com¬ 
pany  underwent  a  severe  strain  due  to  an 
overload  of  temporarily  worthless  paper. 
This  was  weathered  successfully,  and  the 
younger  Claflin  commenced  his  prepara¬ 
tion  for  taking  over  tho  whole  business. 
In  1885,  his  father  died,  and  soon  after 
Mr.  Claflin  organized  a  new  firm,  the  H.  B. 
C'laflin  Company,  which  in  duo  time  took 
over  the  old  concern.  On  the  day  that 
this  was  done,  we  are  told,  Mr.  Claflin 
announced  that  his  old  employees  and  cus¬ 
tomers  had  shown  such  implicit  faith  in 
him  and  his  business  that  the  stock  of  the 
new  company  had  already  been  largely 
oversubscribed.  Of  Mr.  C'laflin'*  own 
interests  we  learn  further: 

It  was  while  still  a  young  man  that 
Mr.  Claflin  formed  the  habit  of  taking  the 
extended  and  strenuous  vacation*  which 
have  carried  him  over  most  of  the  globe. 
For  two  months  every  year  he  would 
explore  some  out-of-the-way  part  of  the 
earth,  covering  in  these  jaunts  the  least- 
known  sections  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
Mexico,  and  remote  countries  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  His  crossing  of  the  South- 
American  Continent  in  1877  was  an  ad¬ 
venturous  achievement.  From  tho  Pacific 
coast,  at  latitude  10  degrees  south,  he 
crossed  to  the  Atlantic,  at  the  equator, 
encountering  many  savage  Indian  tribes 
en  route.  Ho  made  the  journey  with  a 
Bugle  companion  over  a  line  never  followed 


Nature  in  Harness 


AS  water  is  the  cheapest  and  best  motive 
power  for  machinery,  so  the  sun  is  the 
most  efficient  source  of  human  energy. 

Streaming  through  the  wide  clearness  of 
Fenestra  Solid  Steel  Windows,  it  multiplies  the 
motive-power  of  your  workers  without  one 
cent  of  running  cost. 


Besides  this  increased  production,  Fenestra  con¬ 
serves  human  life  and  limb  because  of  the  penetrating 
daylight  which  enables  your  men  to  see  as  they  work. 
In  blunders  saved,  in  accidents  prevented,  the  value  of 
Fenestra  is  incalculable. 

They  afford  valuable  fire-insurance,  are  wind  and 
weather-proof,  and  require  no  expense  for  upkeep. 

Putting  the  sun  in  Fenestra  harness  gives  you  48% 
more  light,  14%  more  ventilation  and  14%  decreased 
cost,  as  against  wooden  windows.  Is  there  any  good 
reason  for  missing  such  advantages? 

Writ*  for  Catalog  and  complete  information . 

Add  re  am 

Detroit  Steel  Products  Company 

Dept.  71,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Varnish 


cleans  as  it  polishes  and  gives  a  hard,  dry,  durable  lustre  that  does  not  get  gummy  or 
collect  dust.  Your  polish  mop  should  be  renewed  with  O -Cedar  for  it  combines  freely 
with  water  and  permits  you  to  easily  and  quickly  wash  clean  and  renew  your  mop. 

At  All  Dealers*  25c  to  $2.50  Sizes. 

CHANNELL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Chicago  -  Toronto  -  London  -  Berlin 
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before  by  a  whit©  man.  Part  of  the  trip 
was  made  in  canoes  on  the  Madeira  River 
and  the  Amazon,  and  at  times  the  small 
party  traveled  on  foot  or  on  mulehaek 
through  the  same  sort  of  country  recently 
explored  by  Colonel  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Claflin  calls  himself  an  independent 
Republican,  and,  while  he  takes  no  active 
part  in  political  affairs,  his  views  are  con¬ 
stantly  sought  by  those  participating  in 
legislation.  At  the  time  of  the  Pujo 
inquiry,  his  assertion  that  there  was  no 
“money  trust”  received  much  prominence. 
He  refused  to  see  the  dangers  from  inter¬ 
locking  directorates,  which  he  character¬ 
ized  as  an  clement  of  strength,  and,  after 
the  depression  of  a  few  years  ago,  he  was 
conspicuous  in  predicting  that  business 
conditions  were  duo  to  improve  rapidly. 
Ho  has  always  been  conservative  and 
optimistic  in  his  public  utterances. 


'CHAMPION 


A  MODERN  DESERTED  VILLAGE 

TN  *  recent  newB  item  we  read  a  new 
S  version  of  the  celebrated  "Deserted 
Village."  Rather  more,  perhaps,  are  wo 
reminded  of  those  towns  in  tho  old  coun¬ 
tries  that  lay  in  the  zones  of  the  long, 
bitter  wars,  from  which  all  young  life  was 
drawn,  and  of  whose  inhabitants  nonn 
were  left  save  women  and  children,  the 
aged,  feeble,  and  worthless.  Such  a  town 
is  Hoxie,  Kansas.  The  melancholy  of  its 
deserted  Btate  iB.  however,  alleviated  by 
the  certainty  that  its  men-folk  will  return 
in  due  time,  to  take  up  the  tasks  which 
they  let  fall  when  tho  call  came  to  them, 
the  Cincinnati  of  the  Wheat,  to  go  forth  to 
defend  their  homes.  Tho  defenders  will 
soon  be  victors,  the  foe  will  fall  in  its 
multitudes  before  them,  and  they  will 
return  scatheless  to  their  families  and  their 
accustomed  tasks.  The  following  com¬ 
ment  on  this  phonomonon  is  presented  by 
the  Grand  Rapids  Preaa: 

There  is  nothing  effete  about  Hoxie, 
Kan.  Hoxie  is  the  county-seat  of  Sheridan 
County,  and  boasts  a  total  population  of 
500  men,  women,  and  children.  At  pres¬ 
ent  it  has  less  than  a  hundred,  mostly 
children  under  ten  and  veterans  over  eighty. 
Tho  rest  of  the  village  is  away  visiting  and 
harvesting. 

This  is  how  Hoxie  broke  into  the  day's 
news  as  a  deserted  village.  Farmers  there¬ 
about  hired  the  usual  complement  of  city- 
broke,  casual  laborers  as  harvest  hands. 
But  a  spell  of  hot  weather  engulfed  Sheri¬ 
dan  County  and  the  imported  hands  wilted 
like  lilies  in  a  drought.  They  quit,  they 
flitted  for  cooler  climes.  Then  the  farmers, 
gazing  disconsolate  upon  their  broad  acres 
of  full-ripe  wheat,  bethought  of^Hoxie  and 
its  noble  five  hundred.  They  sent  envoys 
to  Hoxie  to  rend  the  air  of  that  busy  hive 
with  cries  of  "Help!  help!" 

Aiid  Hoxie  did  not  falter.  Hoxie  could 
not  afford  to;  it  is  a  farmers'  town  and  a 
bountiful  harvest  means  local  prosperity. 
Hoxie's  merchants,  barbers,  lawyers,  den¬ 
tists,  and  doctors — horse  and  man — depend 
on  the  farmers.  Hoxie  answered  tho  sum¬ 
mons.  Merchants  closed  thoir  stores  and 
herdod  their  clerks  to  the  wheat-fields. 
Barbers  decorated  their  windows  with 
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T\NLY  one  form  of 
graphite  is  fit  for 
auto  lubrication. This 
rare  flake  graphite  is 
found  only  in 


oro: 


DIXON’S 


Lubricants 


—  a  nt?  nuiujjidb 

raitnJ§4  Moy  2nd,  ton 

The  only  comfortable  goggle 

The  only  elllclent  eye  protector 

WITHOUT  rims,  hinged  at  the  center,  neat 
and  inconspicuous;  conforms  to  flic  con¬ 
tour  of  the  face,  excludes  wind  as  well  as  dust, 
and  at  the  same  time  affords  absolutely  unob¬ 
structed  vision.  Temples  covered  with  compo¬ 
sition  of  silk  and  cotton  makes  them  easy  on 
the  cars.  Lenses  either  amber  color  or  white. 

A  My  Optician.  Sporting  Goods  or  Motor  Suppiy 
nOMSO  can  equip  you.  if  they  haven't  them,  urste 
to  us .  I f VU  see  th  at  you  get  them. 

OVER  26.000  NOW  IN  USE 

F.  A.  Hardy  &  Co. 

O  Chicago.  III. 


It  builds  a  permanent  oily 
veneer  around  the  bearings 
and  prevents  metal -to¬ 
rn  eta  1  contact.  Equally 
good  for  motor  cars  and 
motor  boats. 

Writt  far  Luhrifating  Chart 

Tke  Joteph  Diioa  CradUe  Co. 

JOtSTT  CITT.  g.  J. 
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iiijns  reading  "  Shave  and  haircuts  on  Satur- 1 
duys  only.”  The  editor  placed  his  wife  in 
charge  of  the  shop.  The  county  officials 
locked  the  court-house  doors.  Men  of 
lore  and  men  of  trade  trudged  coatless  to 
those  rural  vales  where  they  would  do  the 
most  good.  A  delegation  with  a  cow-bell 
went  around  and  woke  up  the  retired 
farmers,  bidding  them  renew  once  more 
their  youthful  skill.  And  with  the  men¬ 
folk  went  a  fair  Rprinking  of  farmers' 
•laughters  who  had  not  forgotten  how  to  sit 
a  reaper,  thereby  proving  that  feminism  is 
not  entirely  confined  to  the  cities. 

Hoxie  solved  its  pressing  problem  in  the 
most  practical  way.  Hoxicites  went  back 
tu  the  land  in  a  body.  And,  besides  saving 
•he  crop,  the  experience  will  do  them  good. 
A  change  of  occupation  is  as  beneficial  as  a 
vacation  for  most  people.  And  it  is  en¬ 
couraging,  in  these  days  when  so  many 
folk  are  saying  that  the  body  politic  is 
split  up  into  classes,  to  run  across  so  stirring 
au  example  of  community  interest,  so 
hearty  a  reply  to  the  cry  for  help,  such  will-  . 
ingnass  to  help  each  other  over  the  rough 
places.  The  spirit  of  Hoxio  would  go  far 
toward  ridding  many  larger  places  of  the 
jealousies  which  disturb  them. 


CIVIC  HO  USE- CLEANING  IN  NEW 
YORK 

TO  those  who  have  asked  what  woman's 
place  iu  the  modern  civilization  shall 
be,  and  what  sort  of  work  she  is  fitted  to  do, 
one  woman  in  New  York  City  has  returned 
a  fitting  and  convincing  reply  in  her  report 
recently  submitted  to  Mayor  Mitchel. 
The  woman  is  Miss  Katharine  B.  Davis, 
whose  task  for  the  past  six  months  as  C’om- 
miMioner  of  Correction  has  Iwu  thut  of 
giving  New  York  a  thorough  and  much- 
needed  house-cleaning.  At  such  work 
women  have  always  been  better  than  men. 
Miss  Davis  has  not  discovered  any  new  and 
strange  field  for  women's  endeavors;  she 
lias  merely  enlarged  and  extended  the  tra¬ 
ditional  duties  of  the  housewife,  whoso 
business  for  many  centuries  has  been  to 
make  the  home  a  fit  place  to  live  in.  In 
ooming  to  New  York,  where  men  house¬ 
keepers  have  for  a  long  time  been  sweeping 
the  dust  into  comers;  where  they  have  let 
the  spiders  spin  comfortably,  providing 
they  were  not  too  easily  noticed;  when1 
they  have  lost,  wasted,  and  thrown 
away  the  lives,  wealth,  and  health  of  their 
citizens,  because*  they  wen*  bad  house¬ 
keeper* — in  coming  here  she  has  found, 
says  the  New  York  World,  ‘‘a  woman's 
work."  has  set  about  it  as  a  woman  does, 
with  a  passionate  conviction  of  tho  right- 
wiusness  of  cleanliness  and  order;  and  she 
ha«  demonstrated  beyond  criticism  hor  fit- 
new  for  her  office.  As  we  read : 

In  six  mouths  her  broom  and  mop  have 
at  least  cleared  away  enough  dirt  to  let  us 
all  iee  how  bod  it  was. 

In  the  past,  prisoners  in  New  York  have 
tan  too  much  regarded  as  opportunities 
for  others.  Mias  Davis  seems  more  con- 


Take  a  Detroit  Electric  Vacation 


Why  not  take  a  common-sense 
vacation  this  summer — in  the  most 
common-sense  way  possible? 
Why  limit  your  vacation  to  weeks 
or  months  when  there  is  a  way  to 
extend  it  over  a  number  of  years? 

Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  would 
you  rather  have  a  few  weeks’  va¬ 
cation  away  from  home  or  a  con¬ 
tinuous  vacation  at  home  with  a 
Detroit  Electric  to 
help  you  and  your 
family  enjoy  life? 


A  Pleasure  Every 
Day  in  tbe  Year 

The  ronve- 
nience,  pleasurcand 
usefulness  of  the  Detroit  Electric 
Special  stays  with  you  from  one  end 
of  the  year  to  the  other  —and  for 
years  to  come.  This  fall  when  the¬ 
atres  open  and  the  social  season  is 
on,  you  would  not  trade  your  Detroit 
Electric  for  the  memory  of  a  dozen 
vacation  trips.  And  this  summer 
— right  now — it  is  just  the  car  for 
trips  about  the  city,  runs  to  the 
country  club,  the  golf  links,  tennis 


Electric 

SOCIETY’S  TOWN  CAR 


courts,  the  swimming  places,  it  is 
an  asset  for  pleasure  every  day. 

Every  Member  of  the 
Family  Enjoys  the 
Detroit  Electric 

The  Detroit  Electric  is  a  car  that 
every  man  likes  to  drive  and  a  car 
that  every  member  of  the  family 
can  drive.  It  has  justly  earned  its 
title  of  “Society’s 
Town  Car”  by 
reason  of  the  fact 
that  every  third 
electric  car  sold  to¬ 
day  is  a  Detroit 
Electric,  Here  is 
an  electric  that 
offers  you  the  utmost  in  style  and 
luxury,  in  power  and  hill  climbing 
ability,  in  economy  and  lightness. 
It  is  a  thoroughly  common-sense 
electric,  built  and  backed  by  the 
largest  manufacturer* of  electric  pleasure 
cars  in  the  world  and  sold  at  $25 5U. 

Write  us  and  get  special  information 
on  this  Detroit  Electric  model.  Seethe 
nearest  Detroit  Electric  dealer  for  a  de¬ 
monstration  in  this,  the  lowest  priced, 
high  grade  electric  ever  built. 


Anderson  Electric  Car  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Bui! Jen  of  the  Detroit  Electric 

World1!  Lar*e*t  Manufacturers  of  Electric  Pleasure  Vehicles 
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DoYou  Run  a  FORD? 


Ju*t  because  you  get  spark  enough  to  run  your 
ford  motor,  your  magmrtn  isn’t  necessarily  as 
strong  as  it  should  be  for  bed  results.  The 

Hcyt  Magnetometer 

Shows  the  sire-  f  th  of  the  mag¬ 
neto  sn  that  it  may  bf  at 

its  original  efficiency.  there¬ 
by  reducing  Inc!  balls  and 
giving  a  mote  lively  motor. 

Price  at  |intr  «ir  hunJ- 

waxe  •ton*.  Ja.oo.  Write 
for  Booklet  B  d*-#cnt>«ttg 
Ford  magneto  «nd  Unition 
trouble*  and  remedies. 

Hoyt  Elec.  Ian rwslWwfa 

NBMOOl.  V.  1. 


“Safely  First” 


Get  rid  of  that  oW- fashioned. out- 
of-date,  riveted  gasolene  tank,  with 
Its  continual  menace  of  lire  or  ea- 
plosion.  Equip  your  motor  boat 
or  automobile  with  a 

“ JASCO  TANK  ” 

•'JaseoTank*  axe  made  of  drawn  - 
steel;  they  are  ■ramie**.  IHUdeas. 
tinned  and  tested — the  only  per¬ 
fectly  safe  tank*  for  land  or  water 


All  style*,  all  skies.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  thrm 
in  stock,  write  direct  to  us  for  detailed  information. 
But  send  at  any  rate  for  our  booklet  and  Marine 
Signal  Flag  Card.  They  are  free. 

JANNKY,  STEINMKT7.  &  COMPANY 
Main  Office  s  Philadelphia 
New  York  Office  i  Hudson  term.  Bldg* 
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rifn  Ready  for  the  Start! 

HE  athlete  who  expects 
to  win,  looks  after  his 
condition  at  the  start.  He 
takes  good  care  of  his 
teeth. 

If  your  teeth  are  sound,  it* s  all 
the  more  reason  why  you  should 
keep  them  so. 

Start  the  campaign  of  good  con¬ 
ditioning  now  by  the  regular  use  of 

pcbcco 

TOOTH  PASTE 


the  one  dentifrice  that 

them  from  their  worst 
«« 


protects 
enemy, 

acid-mouth." 

If  you  do  this  you  can  be  fairly 
sure  of  keeping  your  teeth  sound 
for  years — perhaps  a  lifetime.  The 
cause  of  9S%  of  all  tooth-decay — 
so  dentists  claim — is  “ acid-mouth ." 

Better  find  out  if  you  have  it  If 
you  have,  Pebeco  is  a  necessity. 

Send  for  Free  Ten-Day  Trial  Tnbe 
and  Acid  Test  Paper* 

They  will  tell  you  whether  you  have 
“acid-mouth  "  and  prove  that  Pcbcco 
docs  counteract  it. 

Pebeco  originated  In  the  hygienic 
laboratories  of  P.  Beicrsdorf  &  Co., 
Hamburg,  Germany.  As  it  comes  in 
extra  large  tubes  and  only  one-third 
of  a  bruahful  is  needed  at  a  time  it 
is  economical  For  trial  tube  and  test 
papers  address 


Manufacturing  Chemist* 

107  William  Street,  New  York  City 
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FIS  ICE  &  COMPANY.  Ik. 
JoiIJiic  N  Y.  Cur 


Beautiful 
Fireplace 
Book  Free 


Our  new  book’* Tape* 
try’*  Brick  Fiwplun 
illustrates  and  de 
§i Tribes  many  design* 
o!  fireplaces  of  char¬ 
acter  and  distinct  ion. 
Some  cost  as  little 
03 116. 


corned  in  giving  them  a  chance  for  thom- 
solves.  The  rage  of  grafters  and  drug- 
sailers  that  liml  off  the  prisoners  does  not 
move  her.  She  is  sending  women  to  the 
Queens  Prison,  where  they  can  he  put  to 
work.  As  many  boys  as  small  means  make 
possible  she  is  putting  on  the  prison  farm, 
where  they  can  learn  something.  She  is 
trying  the  honor  system.  Charitable  people 
have  faith  in  her  ability  to  get  results,  ami 
subseril**  money  for  ex|M*rimeuts  in  human 
reform  without  waiting  for  the  Board  of 
Estimate  to  provide  funds. 

Blood  tests  are  resorted  to  to  ward  off 
false  suits  against  the  city.  Finger-prints 
are  to  Ik*  used  to  prevent  such  scandals  of 
substitution  as  have  occur-nsl  in  the  past. 
In  another  woman's  job.  that  of  cooking, 
foml  is  supplied  at  smaller  cost  that  will 
probably  turn  out  better. 

It  would  not  be  surprizing  if  prisoners 
who  really  wish  to  run  straight  when  they 
get  out  should  rather  like  the  new  regime 
in  the  city  dungeons.  As  for  hoj>el»ss  old- 
timers,  what  they  think  alanit  it  is  of  con¬ 
siderably  less  consequence. 

The  PohI  (mints  out  even  more  of  her 
*ork  that  ut tests  triumphantly  to  her 
success: 

To  our  friends  who  shook  their  heads 
gravely  when  it  was  announced  that  the 
Mayor  intended  to  appoint  a  woman  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Correction,  we  respectfully 
commend  Dr.  Davis's  first  report.  It 
covers  a  period  of  nearly  six  months,  and 
proves  that  Dr.  Davis,  l>esid«>s  being  thor- 1 
oughly  competent  on  the  correctional  side,  | 
is  a  good  business  woman.  As  a  result  of 
her  study  of  dietaries  and  systems  of  sup- 1 
plying  foods,  she  has  out  £10,000  out  of  the 
new  budget;  she  has  saved  $1,(100  on  the 
estimated  cost  of  repairing  the  penitentiary 
workshops,  and  by  arrangement  with  the 
Dock  Department  is  securing  repairs  to  the 
boats  of  her  department  at  a  considerably 
lower  figure.  Changes  in  the  heating,  ven¬ 
tilating,  and  light  plants  will  save  the  city 
about  £10,000  in  1915,  and  so  it  goes.  More 
noteworthy  than  dollars  and  cents  saved 
ore,  of  course,  her  reforms  of  administra¬ 
tion.  She  has  done  more  in  six  months  to 
stop  the  use  of  drugs  in  our  prisons  than 
had  been  done  in  years.  Through  her 
efforts  the  indeterminate  sentence  ami 
honor  systems  have  been  introduced;  and 
for  the  first  time,  thanks  to  her,  there  is  a 
complete  record  of  the  movement  of  pris¬ 
oners  and  an  accurate  census  of  the  various 
institutions.  It  is  really  amazing  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time.  Suf¬ 
fragists  who  have  insisted  that  good  women 
housekeepers  were  needed  in  our  publie 
service  have  a  powerful  argument  in  the 
person  of  the  official  who  is  properly  en- 
titled  the  Honorable  Katharine  B.  Davis. 

Nor  is  tliis  all.  There  is  a  part  of  her 
accomplishment  that  can  not  lie  read  from 
the  statistical  report.  Even  more  impor¬ 
tant,  says  The  Tribune,  than  these  various 
deeds  which  may  1m*  counted  to  her  credit 
publicly  is  the  spirit  which  she  has  brought 
into  her  department — “a  spirit,  as  the 
Mayor  declared,  which  makes  it  really  a 
Department  of  Correction  instead  of  a 
Department  of  Prisons.  ...  It  is  u  good 
I  work  that  Miss  Davis  lias  done,  and  if  the] 


“The  Kitchenless  Home” 

has  not  arrived —  neither 
has  the  iceless  refrigerator 
nor  the  fireless  furnace — 
but  the  cookless  kitchen, 
with  comfort  and  content¬ 
ment,  is  a  possibility  in 
every  home  where  the 
housewife  knows  the  culi¬ 
nary  uses  and  food  value  of 


Shredded  Wheat 

With  these  crisp  ‘‘little 
loaves’’  of  ready -cooked 
cereal  in  the  home  you  are 
ready  for  the  unexpected 
guest,  for  the  uncertainties 
of  domestic  service,  for 
every  emergency  of  house¬ 
hold  management.  No 
worry  or  drudgery — we  do 
the  cooking  for  you  in 
our  two-mi  llion-dollar, 
sunlit  bakery. 

Btlag  ready -caaked  «nd  read? -ta-acrT*  it  ia  n  ttiy  ta 
irtpArt  la  a  few  at— U  a  dilkitu,  ••anikinf  ma| 
vitTSbfM  WWit  Biacmit  tad  fraak  ratatorrfet  ar 
atkar  frmiii  Heat  «a •  ar  am*  Unib  ta  tfca  orea 

la  raatara  tWa  caw  wilk  fcantaa  i ad  aaraa 

wit h  rat  triad  craam. 

“It**  All  in  the  Shreds’* 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company 

_ Niagara  Fall.,  N.  Y. _ 

In  warm  weather  everyone  needs 

“Mum” 

(as  easy  to  use  as  to  say) 

the  snow-white  disappearing 
cream  which  gently 

neutralizes  all  odors 
of  perspiration 

Unscented  lasts  from  bath  to  bath 
— -does  not  check  perspiration; 
that  would  be  harmful. 

23c  at  drug-  and  department -stores 

"Mum”  Mff  Co  1106  Chestnut  St  Philadalphi* 
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Mayor  had  to  go  to  a  woman  to  get  it  done, 
his  judgment  in  doing  so  and  his  choice  of 
the  woman  to  do  it  axe  to  be  highly  com¬ 
mended." 


THE  GRADUATE'S  EPHEBIC  OATH 


WHILE  the  average,  new-fledged  col¬ 
lege  graduate  is  more  humble  than 
the  cartoonists  would  have  us  think,  there 
i »  still,  underlying  his  timidity  and  awe  of 
the  outside  world,  a  decided  streak  of  naive 
conceit.  Witness  to  this  the  popularity 
of  the  newly  revived  "ephebio  oath"  of 
ancieut  Greece,  which  in  several  colleges 
this  year  has  been  incorporated  in  the 
usual  ceremonies  of  commencement.  This, 
explains  the  Pittsburg  Gazette  Times,  is 
the  oath  of  good  citizenship  that  the 
*  phebi,  or  youths  just  entering  upon  man¬ 
hood,  swore  in  the  temple  as  a  preliminary 
to  their  two  years  of  military  training. 
Renewed  for  our  ephebi  of  the  mortar- 
board  and  sheepskin,  the  oath  has  been 
well  received.  It  is  a  modest  avowal, 
suited  to  the  quiet  aspect  that  the  gradu¬ 
ate  would  have  himself  present,  but  there  is 
a  potency  of  promise  in  it  that  is  mightily 
pleasing  to  his  secret  vanity.  He  is  able  to 


Every  community  has  urgent  need  of 
more  active  participation  by  its  educated 
men  in  public  affairs.  Often  the  severest 
critics  when  anything  goes  wrong,  mem¬ 
ber*  of  the  educated  class  too  frequently 
hold  aloof  from  exercising  their  influence  in 
politics.  Too  busy  or  too  tired  to  vote, 
to  do  their  part  in  the  selection  of  the  right 
men  for  office,  they  are  vigorous  enough  in 
finding  fault  after  the  event.  The  Greeks 
liad  a  neat  name  for  the  man  who  failed 


E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


to  bear  his  share  of  public  responsibility. 
It  was  idios,  whence  comes  our  word  idiot. 
Trench,  in  his  "Study  of  Words,"  tells  us 
that  the  term  came  to  signify  a  rude, 
ignorant,  unskilled,  intellectually  unexer- 
ciaed  person,  "this  derived  or  secondary 
sense  bearing  witness  to  a  conviction 
woven  deep  into  the  Greek  mind  that 
contact  with  public  life  was  indispensable 
to  the  right  development  of  the  intellect.” 
To-day  to  call  a  man  who  takes  no  interest 
in  politics,  even  to  tho  oxtent  of  refraining 
from  attendance  at  the  polls,  an  idiot, 
would  invite  immediate  hostilities,  but  it 
must  lie  admitted  tho  old  Greeks  were  not 
« fir  out  in  t  heir  use  of  lauguage. 


LIKLY 


Never  mind* 
ItsaLikfyThink 
and  guaranteed 

r _ we  _ — 


tor 

12ft  Poa*  CalAlogi 
Henry  Lkkly  b X. 
Rochester  N  Y 
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Pneumatic 


PUNCTURE - 
PROOF 


i'' 

i 

i 
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100% 

Puncture-Proof 

Did  the  dealer  who  sold  you 
your  last  pneumatic  tires  give 
you  this  guarantee? 

Not  unless  the  tires  he  sold  you 
were  Lee  Puncture-Proof 
Pneumatics. 

You  never  heard  of  such  a 
guarantee  on  any  other  pneu¬ 
matic  tires,  did  you? 

If  we  merely  claimed this  added 
service  you  might  say:  “I’ll 
take  that  with  a  train  of  salt.  ’’ 

But  you  can’t — in  fairness  to 
yourself  —  he  skeptical  when 
we  back  our  statement  with  the 
guarantee :  ‘ 4  Puncture -proof 

or  you  get  every  extra  penny 
you  paid.” 

That  guarantee  is  detailed  in 
LcaHet  “  I free  for  the  asking. 

Meanwhile,  look  up  “Lee 
Tires  in  your  phone  book  and 
tell  our  local  man  what  size  you 
want.  Also  whether  regular 
tread  or  ‘‘Zig-Zag”  Non-Skid. 

LEE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 


Smile 

L**"ZigZag' 
Non-Ski  Jm 


KSTAHLiSU  r.i>  JHH.'l 


Con*  ho  hoc  ken.  Pa. 


Kii  1HV.Y  A 
n.  Pa.  ^ 

jafMileg 

make  assurance 
doubly  but* 


T& 


i30  DAYS 

'aJFreeTrial 


f rae  trial  oo  this  fln«l  pf  I 
will  ship  it  to  you  on  appro 


FFER  30  d0*9 

one  month  a 
NMRMCSP.N 
it  prepaid]  without  ■ 
a ■MHHB 


cotiiocTOtiun  l  ms  oner  is  o  a-* w  pm  wine 

WRITE  TOD  A  Y  tor  out  big  catalog  •howtn g 
■  ■  our  full  lirw  of  bicycles  for 

man  and  worms,  boy#  sad  gir'a  at  pricer  never  before 
<qu oltd  tor  lik#  quality.  It  is  a  ryclup*di»  of  bicycles, 
sandriaa  aad  useful  birr^U  Information.  K*sfr»s. 

TIRKB,  COABTtm-BRJkKK  rat  wWV*.  Isxmt 
tabes,  lamps,  eyekimetsra,  #qu4pmant  and  parts  for  all 
trices.  A  limited  number  of 


tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  squ^pmsnt  and  parts  for  all 
Llcyclc*  at  IfeslV  usual  prlcsa.  A  llmltaJ  number  of 
sccoad  hand  bicycles  takes  in  trad*  will  bs  closed  oat  at 

V/«5cV AoSfrrm  In  o.ch  town  to  rid.  and 

exhibit  a  sample  1911  rk  >j,  |  Ranger  f urn le bed  by  us. 
it  Coin  You  Nothing  to  learn  what  we  offer 

fou  and  how  we  can  do  It.  You  will  be  a*  ton  i>  bed  and 
convinced.  Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tlx##  or  stmdrlc#  ur  til 
yo o  get  our  cat  a  ki|g  sou  new  special  c(Ter»  Writ#  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  H  172  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Banish  DmtUetx/foM? 
Your  Aulo  Washing 


A  FUNERAL  IN  THE  SKY 


'T"' 1 1  ERE  is  something  awe-inspiring  ami 
*  tremendous  in  the  menial  picture  called 
up  by  the  words  "A  Funeral  in  the  Sky,” 
heading  the  news  story  of  the  funeral  given 
the  nine  Austrian  victims  of  the  dirigible 
Koertling.  The  throng  of  great-winged  aer¬ 
oplanes,  sweeping  clearly  outlined  over¬ 
head.  black-draped  and  stately  in  motion, 
constituted  a  biting  tribute  to  those  who 
had  lost  their  lives  in  the  exploration  of  the 
air.  The  Philadelphia  Pram  comments  as 
follows: 

Vienna  witnessed  the  most  remarkable 
funeral  ceremonies  ever  performed  in  the 
history  of  civilization  when  the  nine  victims 
of  the  recent  mid-air  eollision  between  an 
aeroplane  and  a  dirigible  were  buried  on 
Wednesday.  Whoever  planned  those  cer¬ 
emonies  possesl  an  imagination  beyond 
the  ordinary  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things. 

Soaring  above  the  usual  funeral  proces¬ 
sion  of  carriages  and  automobiles  was  an 
escort  of  twenty  aeroplanes,  flying  mourn¬ 
ing  flags.  During  the  interment  services 
the  fleet  of  air-craft  circled  slowly  around 
and  around  tho  cemetery.  And  only  when 
the  bodies  had  been  lowered  into  their 
graves  did  they  fly  away  in  an  impressive, 
slow-moving  column,  as  was  titling  for 
mourners  returning  from  a  cemetery. 

Thu  tighting-mau  lias  his  own  form  of 
burial  service;  so  has  the  sailor;  and  now 
the  ideal  ceremony  for  the  dead  flying-man 
has  boon  inaugurated.  Doubtless  it  will  be 
adopted  the  world  over.  The  idea  is  too 
apt,  too  poetic,  too  impressive,  not  to  take 
hold. 


10  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 


Order  One  Today  for  Your  Bath  Room 

Knickerbocker  ^ 
Portable  Showerc~  ft 

You  Can  Install  It  in  10  Minutes. 

Fits  Any  Bath-Tub. 


If  halufarKry,  e#ad  Pfl.&O  da 
I  saelk,  I-  V»f  ;  if  In 4,  It  #1  cut  »i 

petit*.  Male  Whalbef  Ji.ii/  tub  Lm  rullUri 
uU.  n.-r  Iwti  •mail  faucets  Tie  shuwarls 
deligl.lf u'ly  rrf  *e«Vi#c  H  >1  etilhtr  Ck«i> 

fnrtl  haiiilwf  «kf  tif  Mkiail  Jfo  #4lll#| 
f  ,r  tub  V*  flU :  rlran  water  c  uttani:, 
Ma  le  of  AuUd  I  rM*  luhlo*.  hrevlly  nlrkel 
plaleil  ;  full  *4 c*  duck  Curtelna  #ad  £. 
rttlUieriand  rap  for  hal t 

Agents/  Write  Sowt 

KNICKERBOCKER  SANITARY  CO.  b 
MS  FUtk  An.,  N»*  Y.rk  C.ir 


A  GREAT  MORO  CHIEFTAIN 


1_?ROM  tho  obscurity  of  Sindangau 
comes  notice  of  the  deuth  of  Datu 
Kajamuda  Mandi.  Sindangan,  by  the  way, 
is  in  the  provinco  of  Zamboanga.  on 
Mindanao,  the  southernmost  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands;  and  Datu  Kajamuda  Mandi 
was  once  chief  of  all  the  Morus,  a  very 
great  man  in  his  time.  In  the  days  whon 
Americans  were  getting  their  first  ex¬ 
periences  of  what  it  meant  to  have  these 
• 

oriental  islands  on  their  hands,  says  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Kajamuda  was 
well  known  to  them,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  the  friendly  enemy  of  the 
United  States.  In  those  days  he  was 
possest  of  a  fine  physique  and  looked  the 
part  ho  played.  We  read: 

lake  Rod  Cloud,  tho  war  chief  of  the 
Sioux,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  resembled  in 
stature,  strength  of  physique,  and  features, 
tho  Moro  chieftain  acquainted  himself 
with  the  strength  of  tho  United  States  and 
recognized  the  futility  of  resisting  an 
irresistible  power.  As  a  true  conserva¬ 
tionist  ho  set  about  acting  as  mediator 
between  the  ignorant  Moros  who  wished 
to  die  fighting  ami  the  civilized  Power 
which  wished  to  avoid  lighting  wherever 
matters  could  be  otherwise  arranged.  He 
was  n  capable  politician  ami  a  man  who 
had  the  welfare  of  his  warlike  people  at 


910  Worth  of  POLISH  92 

A-No.-ONE  Polish  will  polish  home  sad  office 
furniture,  piano,  hardwood  floor,  linoleum, 
braaa  bed,  chandelier,  automobile  body  and 
Uather  easier,  quicker,  better,  and  win  last  longer 
than  any  other  polish  yon  have  ever  tried. 

It  Costa  You  Nothing 

to  let  us  send  you  a  FREE  SAMPLE  and  tell  yon  bow 
togecfl#  worth  of  A-No.-ONE  Polish  lorfJ.  Large 
profit  for  Dealers  and  Agents.  Write  for  Terms. 
A-No.-ONE  CO.,  Ml  JalUr###  A sanaa,  Beaksttar.  g.V. 


YOU  CAN  SLEEP  after  sunrise,  on  your 
sleeping  porch  or  camping,  if  you  wear  a 
B.  k.  B.  It  fits  comfortably  over  the  eves, 
will  not  fall  oft.  and  induces  as  well  as 
prolongs  sleep.  Sent  post  paid  for  2$  cents. 
y  V>  nmr  tru,  ro.,i  nm*rt  h.  CnWto  Nut. 

Throw  Away 

*V&ur  Worr>T7re«s 

tFor  over  three  years  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  mutorist*  have  been  getting  from 
1<MW  to  16.000  miles  out  of  their  tires  bv 
•'half-doling”  them  with  Steel  Studded 
Treads. 

In  eight  months  80,0110  American 
motorists  have  followed  their  example 
I  and  are  saving  |50,  to  $200.  a  year 
in  tire  expense. 

We  ship  on  approval  jSSjjTjL* 

I  posit,  prepay  tha  express  and  allow 
f  yon  to  be  the  judge. 

Durable  Treads  double  the  life  of 
your  tires  and  are  sold  under  a  *»*n#d 
guarantee  for  6000  milaa  without 
puncture.  Applied  in  your  own  garagt? 
in  thirty  minutes. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  ottered  to  motorists  in  new 
territory  on  iir*t  shipment  direct  from  factory.  A 
postal  will  get  full  information  and  sample  within  a 
week.  Stata  size  of  tires. 

Das’t  wait— writ*  Uxby.  Addres  nearest  factory  office 

THE  COLORADO  TIRE  r  LEATHER  CO. 

1320  lUrpea  BU*  .  Ckkai  .  IH  !  1 20  Aeons  St.,  Daivtr,  Cat*. 
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heart.  He  lived  to  nee  the  Moron,  or  the 
greater  part  of  them,  lay  aside  arms  and 
enter  into  tho  spirit  of  the  peaceful  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  Philippines  under  Ameri¬ 
can  authority.  He  saw  more  done  for  the 
natives  by  the  Americans  than  the  Spanish 
did  for  them  during  their  long  period  as 
rulers  of  the  archipelago. 

Three  years  ago  a  ‘‘Mora  Province 
Fair  ''  was  held,  in  the  interest  of  pro¬ 
moting  more  cordial  relationship  between 
the  Americans  and  their  Moslem  brown 
brothers  in  the  southern  inlands.  Datu 
Rajamuda  Mandi  attended  the  fair  and 
made  a  speech  in  which  he  called  upon  all 
Moros  to  follow  tho  paths  of  peace.  His 
speech,  as  published  in  tho  Manila  Cable- 
new*- American,  was,  in  part,  as  follows: 

“We  are  gathered  hero  at  the  call  of  the 
Moro  provinces  to  aid  in  making  this  event 
a  success.  Wo  represent  many  tribes  and 
many  people  of  different  dross,  different 
beliefs  and  customs — but  we  all  unite  in 
support  of  the  Government  of  tho  Moro 
province,  and  of  our  Father,  the  Governor 
of  tho  Moro  province. 

“We  all  desire  education  for  our  children, 
that  they  may  know  how  to  obey  the  law, 
and  how  to  gain  prosperity  and  wealth. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  Government  to  have 
patience  with  our  great  ignorance  and  in¬ 
experience  in  the  ways  of  tho  American. 
We  are  ready  to  learn.” 


Aims  F.asyAs 
Pointing 
Your  Kiser r 


For  the  ^ 

2  Extra  Savage  Shots! 


IF  your  wife  is  left  alone  she  may  some  day  sav  that, 
and  you  will  echo  it  from  the  bottom  of  your  heart. 

She  may  use  up  five  or  six  bullets,  shooting  through  the  door 
or  window,  and  then  turn  unexpectedly  to  fate  another  burglar 

the  pal,  who  has  been  inside  all  the  time. 

■'  Ten  shots  are  better  than  eight  when  you  are  attacked  by  more  than  one  burglar— when  you 
hare  to  let  go  icveral  short  out  of  the  window  to  call  the  police — when  the  burglar*'  hiding 
place  is  unknown,  and  you  have  toaend  bullets  bifling  and  banging  to  rout  them  out. 

Get  a  lo-shot  Savage.  Otherwise  you  may  some  day  And  yourself  with  a  pistol  in  your 
hand  empty. 

You  can  tell  at  a  glance  or  touch  if  the  Savage  is  loaded  ^  also  if  cocked.  No  other 
automatic  guards  against  the  old  eicuse  ‘‘didn't  know  it  was  loaded.**  You  pull  the  trigger 
fasr  or  slow — once  for  each  shot.  .3a  and  .380  caliber. 

Send  today  for  booklet  by  Sheridan — for  10  years  head  of  New  York  City  detectives— 
11  What  to  Do  if  you  Hear  a  Burglar.** 

A  Brand  New  Savage  Rifle 

The  new  Savage  .11  Tubular  Repeater  has  all  the  original  Savage  features—  hammerlesa, 
trombone  action ,  solid  breech,  solid  top,  side  ejection,  etc.  Price  $11.  Send  for  circular. 

Savage  Arm*  Company,  xij  Savage  Avenue,  Utica,  New  York 


r  tO  ' 
Shots 
Quick 


THE  SUICIDE  CLUB  REDIVIVUS 


TT  is  not  often  that  history  repeats  itself 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  be  readily 
recognized  by  the  casual  onlooker,  and 
particularly  seldom  is  this  true  of  fiction- 
history.  Yet  the  columns  of  the  London 
Standard  give  notice  of  such  an  occasion, 
taking  place  in  broad  daylight  in  a  London 
street.  We  read : 


SAVAGE  AUTOMATIC 


Shots 

Quick 


At  high  noon  a  young  man,  clad  in 
faultless  evening  dress,  and  followed  by  two 
uniformed  attendant*,  paraded  Coventry 
Street  and  Leicester  Square  offering  cream 
tarts  gratis  to  all  and  sundry.  Crowds 
gathered  round  him,  and  his  stock  was 
soon  depleted.  Some  doubtless  merely 
took  one  out  of  curiosity;  others  perhaps 
welcomed  the  chance  of  a  free  meal;  but 
more  still,  recalling  Robert  Louis  Steven¬ 
son’s  opening  story  in  the  “New  Arabian 
Nights,”  hoped,  liko  Prince  Florizel  and 
Colonel  Geraldine,  that  the  incident  was 
hut  the  prelude  to  some  exciting  adventure. 

And  so  in  truth  it  was.  An  adventure, 
too,  in  which  one  and  all  might  play  a  part, 
even  if  only  that  of  spectators.  For  when  tho 
young  man  had  collected  a  sufficient  crowd 
round  him,  his  attendants  distributed  his 
card,  on  which  was  inscribed : 

Tut  Yocng  Man  with  the  Cream  Tahtk 
Stncinr  Club 

Box  Court,  W.  P.T.O. 

On  tho  other  side  was  written: 

“In  giving  you  this  cream  tart, 
which  I  think  you  will  enjoy,  I 
am  enacting  the  incident  from 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  ‘Suicide 

Club '  for  tho - Kinomatograph 

Company  (Limited)." 

Tbo  production  of  the  complete  film 
►ill  be  eagerly  anticipated. 


j  \  V  WHICH  WILL  RECEIVE  THE 

\jjwfjfl;  YjjJjE ' .  j  RAISE  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  YEAR? 

-  ^  Both  have  only  a  few  minutes  a 

W  \  >y  day  to  give  to  reading.  One  occu- 

f  h  pies  all  his  few  minutes  with  the 

daily  paper;  the  other  is  mastering 
a  little  at  a  time  the  few  great 
books  of  the  ages,  the  books  that  contain  the  knowledge  which  means  success. 

What  are  these  few  great  books?  The  question  is  answered  in  the  free  booklet 
mentioned  below,  which  contains  the  advice  of  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot — for  forty 
years  president  of  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  universities.  It  explains  why 
100,000  business  men  are  reading  every  day 

THE  FAMOUS  FIVE-FOOT  SHELF  OF  BOOKS 

NOW  YOURS  FOR  ONLY  A  FEW  CENTS  A.  DAY  / 

One  hundred  thousand  business  men  are  using  the  pleasant,  helpful  / 
reading  courses  therein  laid  out. 

They  are  reading  the  great  histories,  seeing  the  great  plays, 
hearing  the  great  orations,  meeting  the  great  men  of  history, 

The  booklet  is  free.  Merely  ask  for  it.  It  implies  no 
obligation  on  your  part. 

“The  most  helpful  little  book  I  have  ever  read 
man.  Send  for  your  ropy  to-day.  It  is  frec- 
lo  give  away — sent  by  mail.  Merely  clip  the  o 


/  Ll«  Dl*. 
'  7-11-14 

f.  r.  Collier 
/  tc  Son.  416  W 
/  Uth  3»..  N.Y.Citr 
Mail  me,  iritkoal  obll- 
nlloa  on  my  pin.  rout 
frev*‘GmdeBooklet  toB$ok«M 
cofttir n  I  nf  ibe  of  Fi**- 

Foot  Shelf. 
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Investments  and  Finance 


CaptUsl  Slock  Dit.  Earn.. 

Industrials  Outstanding  Rets  on  Stack 

Km.  S.  4  Rti.  pf  .  $50,000,000  7  18.4 

Am.  ToUw i>  rJ  51,700300  0  3«>  3 

JWJwin  L-x.  pf  ..  20X11)0.000  7  20.$ 

l.'ofuml.  Gan  .  .  .  09516^X1  6  7  2 

rn-ncml  Kketrit  im,*K3.7lXl  S  12  * 

lol.  Hur .  S.  J.  pf  2y.Wa,400  7  25  4 

Ini.  liar.  Carp.  pf  2«l.90!.i»0  7  23  5 

li.-sr  A  Myrr*  jif  15,W.WO  7  41.9 

Kly.nfUnip( .  1I.174.4UJ  7  55  0 

In  .  8'Cmpt  UJQOJOOQ  7  17/. 

U.  $.  Sled  pf.  .  .  264.314. IUO  7  22  5 


WHAT  PROMINENT  STOCKS  NOW 
YIELD 

FOLLOWING  is  a  list  of  prominent  arul 
active  railroad  and  industrial  stocks, 
with  recent  wiliis  prices,  their  annuul  divi¬ 
dend  rut«**,  and  t  ho  income  yields  they  give 
when  purchased  at  the  prices  named,  these 
prices  being  those  which  prevailed  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  a  few  weeks 
ago.  (Some  of  these  slocks  huve  since 
been  lower  and  a  few  higher): 

Last  A  n't  Inrcms 

Railroads 

AicA,  Top.  4  S.  Ff  |i 
Aidi.Top.4HKr 
Bull.  A  Ohio 
Krooklyn  Kapotl  Tr&fuft 
Canadian  PanfK 
Ckeiupcnke  4  Otuo 
Chiraco  4  Nrethiw.. 

Chicago.  Mil  A  *  P 
Delaware  4  Hutiouu 
Great  Northern  p t 
IIlinrc«  <  VrArel  . 

Lehigh  Valley 
Louis.  4  Nash 
New  York  Central  ... 

NorfA  4  Wi*tc/n 
Northern  Paniie  . 

Pfunaylvaaia  .... 

Reading  . 

Southern  Panfie 
Southern  Railway  pf 
I'nkm  Pnnfic  ... 

Amahttmahd  Copp*r 
Amtncin  Con  pf  .  . 

industrial* 

lim-riiun  Cm  4  Ptl>  . 

Afnmc*£  Scnrlhttf  , 

Anirrirnr.  Swar 

tmmnu;  Tti-  4  Tel  . 

Aaimcaa  Toliaeco 
Brfhk*hn;»  Strel  pf  ... 

Central  leather 
Oonerol  Kkvtnt 
HsTYC-Vf  of  N  i 
fotarnalurai1.  l*aprf  J'f  • 

Natheial  Mansi  Co  . . 

Natural  L#*d  pf 
P**-**  Oik#  .... 

Prrw/ii  Moat  <  'or 
firpuluH'  If.  A  ]  I 
Tw  Co . . - 

l*.  &  1UU«!T  M . 

I'.  H  RsU-rr 
l\S.St*W  ...  .. 

V.&SUrh*  ....  . 

Vv-Ctf  pf 

W^Unshm;-*  Ffcetnr. 

Wwwn  1 nwm  Trl 


ncn  u  B.PA7  or> 


WHY  SUCH  HEAVY  DECLINES  IN 
RUSSIAN  stocks: 

During  the  past  half-year  or  more,  such 
hpavy  declines  occurred  in  the  quot«*d 
prices  of  Russian  stocks  that  something  like 
a  crisis  arose.  It  has  la-en  thought  not  un- 
7  v?  likely  that  some  of  these  declines  would  go 
J  further.  They  were  reported  by  a  Berlin 
r,  or  correspondent  of  tho  New  York  Timra 

*  ^  Annalist  a  month  ago  to  bo  "still  causing 
7  n  uneasiness  in  the  financial  centers  of 

*  ?!  Europe."  Especially  was  this  truo  in  I’aris. 
5  71  To  some  extent,  it  was  true  also  in  (Ser- 

J,1,  many,  but  tho  direct  interest  of  < lermans-in 
\  vs  Russian  securities  is  small  eonifmred  with 
that  of  the  French.  Such  interest  as  t.er- 
*.  t;  mans  have  ilitTcrs  suk-dantially  from  that 
i  *  of  the  French,  who  "hold  immense amounts 
«if  Russian  industrials  and  railway  stocks. " 
a  «t'  none  of  which,  with  one  exception,  is  listed 
J  ;|j'  in  Berlin.  Berlin  is  concerned  chiefly  with 
fi  Russian  bank  slocks  and  with  government 

5  J.':  and  municipal  loans.  Many  Russian  imlus- 
s  m  trial  shares  have  recently  been  quoted  in 
•J  *!'  Paris  at  from  100  to  200  points  below  the 
ft  high  levels  reached  in  1913,  while  Russian 

*  bauk  stocks  have  declined  scarcely  more 
s  »'i  than  30  points  in  any  one  case.  As  to  the 
‘  causes  of  the  tremendous  fall  in  Russian 

1  industrial  ami  railway  stocks,  tho  writer  in 
ij,  y  The  Annalist  says: 

A  07 

6  3s  "The  causes  are  to  l>e  found  partly 

7  ir'.i  ut  Paris  and  partly  within  Russia  itself. 
•'  ;J  The  enormous  losses  of  the  French  public 

in  Sou  til*  American  securities  estimated 
rnal  on  a  recent  date  at  more  than  $200,000,000 
-have  seriously  impaired  the  strength 
' .  '  of  the  French  market;  and  this  was  only 
in'  accentuated  by  the  heavy  issues  of  new 
'or  securities  in  France.  This  caused  very 
ir,,‘*  heavy  selling  of  Russians  at  Paris  at  a 
ivi-  time  When  the  St.  Petersburg  authorities 
cst-  were  exerting  themselves  to  maintain 
nds  prices  at  an  artificially  high  level.  Tho 
(.  nf  French  selling  made  it  necessary  for  the 
Russians  to  buy  heavily,  as  there  was  no 
,  other  market  to  absorb  what  Paris  was 
W  selling. 

"One  of  tho  most  striking  effects  of  the 
u'u-  movement  was  to  prove  the  artificial 
in-  character  of  the  financial  position  in  Russia, 
the  Ever  since  the  war  with  Japan  the  Russian 
1  by  Government  has  been  exerting  itself 
for  the  economic  regeneration  of  the 
Empire;  and  tho  banks  have  been  second¬ 
ly  ing  its  efforts.  The  State  finances  were 
ay;  put  upon  a  sound  footing  through  in- 
*•  creased  revenues,  ami  the  budgets  left 
'ji  large  balances  at  the  disposal  of  tho  Oov- 
io  ernment.  Vast  railway  preje<;ts  were 
»  taken  in  hand  or  planned;  great  irrigation 
Vi  systems  in  Trunseaspia  wore  la-gun  with  a 
in  view  to  rendering  the  Russian  cotton  in¬ 
’s  diistry  independent  of  American  supplies; 
HI  the  tide  of  immigration  was  to  Ik-  checked 
ow  and  diverted  to  Siberia.  Moreover. 

foreign  money  was  necdesl  for  fostering 
'  Russia’s  industrial  and  commercial  d<- 

vdopment — much  foreign  money;  hence  tho 
M  impression  must  1k>  created  that  tho 


To  you  who 
dictate  letters 


Call  up  “The  Dictaphone"  and  say  — 

••Show  me  how  the  Dictaphone  will 
save  my  time;  how  it  will  make  dicta¬ 
tion  a  pleasure  by  enabling  me  to  dic¬ 
tate  at  any  time — at  any  place — and 
at  any  speed. 

“Show  me  how  the  Dictaphone  will 
do  away  with  the  annoying  waits  and 
interruptions  of  my  present  system. 

••Show  me  how  the  Dictaphone  will 
enable  my  stenographer  to  turn  out  at 
least  50%  more  letters  with  the  same 
amount  of  work. 

“And  show  me  without  any  obliga¬ 
tions  on  my  part.” 


If  you  don't  find  that  name  in 
your  telephone  book,  write  to 


TME  BlfMPMTOIE 


Suite  1707,  Wool  worth  Bldg.,  Nev/  York 

Store*  in  tbe  principal  cities— dealers  everywhere 


“Your  Day’*  Work"— a  book  wo  should 
lilt «t  to  Mnd  you 

A  ppmrd  by  iks  (<* ndsrwtlrts 

OJiciat  Dictating  Matktne 
ofth*  Panama  Pacific  JnUrnauonal  RaposUian 


6^7  FIRST  MORTGAGES 

9b  I  Jacksonville,  t  la. 

Nrl  I  Oo  imj>f*>vrtt  butincs#  snd  residential  prup- 

erty.  on  confer  vsilrr  so 'T  margin.  We  h»v«:  had  n 

etjHsriencr  in  < hie  6dd  *.  fereteftoc*  furnitbrd  if  <ir*«red.  I  Kle» 
to  be  appro  ve«J  bylcAiIln«attof  ncy+.  Correeporulciu  r  Invited. 

PALMER  AND  PALMER.  Jsckeoovllle.  FIs. 


0LDERS  of  good  $kert  term 
note*  today  enjoy  a  bijb 


income 

^7  9  retons,  and  are  in  a  strategic 

^  position  to  realise  a  quick  profit. 
Owing  to  their  short  maturity  sach  in- 
▼fitments  are  not  ttwely  sahject  to  de¬ 
pressing  business  conditions. 

We  particularly  recommend  lor  July  in- 
vfWmeol  the  3  y ear  6%  Bood  b«ur«d 
Nc4es  of  a  pgoesigroua  and  progrrw«v» 
PuhUc  Utility  Company,  which  you  can 
coovert  at  or  hdoee  maturity  into  an  at¬ 
tractive  loos  term  bond- 
1'tease  « rrita  far  Circular  L.D.  S 


MtfJictanore$£o. 

Ut'Broadmay'N.Y 


July  11.  1914 
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prosperity  of  the  country  had  boon  loft 
untouched  by  the  reaction  that  eet  in 
everywhere  olse  more  than  a  year  ago. 
There  waa,  in  fact,  a  certain  justification 
for  the  implied  claim  that  Russia  was 
immune  from  business  depression.  The 
iron  industry,  for  example,  has  continued 
to  this  day  to  present  a  strikinR  contrast 
to  that  of  all  other  countries:  mills  and 
furnaces  have  kept  at  work  to  their  full 
rapacity,  and  only  recently  the  Duma  de¬ 
rided  to  admit  a  certain  quantity  of  pig 
iron  free  of  duty,  in  order  to  supply  a 
demand  which  tho  home  furnaces  were  not 
able  to  meet.  The  excellent  grain  crops  of 
the  last  few  years  have  also  undoubtedly 
gone  far  toward  placing  Russia  upon  a 
sound  footing  in  the  international  markets. 

"The  Government,  however,  mode  the 
mistake  of  lending  liberally  to  the  farmers 
in  order  to  help  them  to  hoard  their  1913 
crop  of  wheat  and  rye  for  highor  prices. 
It  is  largely  owing  to  this  fact  that 
Russia's  export  trade  has  for  months  l»een 
unusually  light;  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  the 
country’s  active  balance  of  trado  de¬ 
creased  not  less  than  $100,000,000  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1911. 

"Not  only  did  tho  Qovornmcnt  lend 
freely  upon  grain,  but  it  caused  tho  Im¬ 
perial  Bank  to  build  elevators  for  storing 
it.  and  it  is  trying  to  eliminate  the  middle¬ 
man  from  the  grain  trado.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  also  encouraged  the  bringing  out  of 
new  securities;  and  it  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  tho  Russian  market  has  been 
fairly  swamped  with  tho  now  issues  of 
the  past  months.  On  tho  St.  Petersburg 
Stock  Exchange,  too,  the  Government 
exerted  its  influence  through  the  Imperial 
Bank  to  keep  up  boom  conditions.  Opera¬ 
tors  who  sold  short  wore  'spotted'  as 
guilty  of  discreditable  manipulations;  and 
the  Imperial  Bank  even  punished  at  least 
one  suen  firm  by  cutting  off  its  credit.” 

Another  cause,  and  ono  in  which  anti- 
Semitism  has  figured,  is  named  by  this  cor¬ 
respondent  as  having  "  operated  against 
the  St.  Petersburg  market.”  This  project, 
to  which  the  Government  has  given  much 
attention,  is  one  for  "nationalizing”  Rus¬ 
sian  financial  organizations — "national¬ 
izing"  being  another  word  for  "purging" 
corporations  and  other  largo  concerns  of 
Jews  and  Jewish  influence.  Under  its  oper¬ 
ation  Russians  only  would  be  left  in  control 
of  such  organizations. 

In  Berlin  and  Vienna  financial  circles  and 
on  the  Berlin  Boerse  the  proposal  has  been 
taken  seriously.  It  became  a  factor  in  de¬ 
pressing  Russian  stocks.  It  was  also  taken 
seriously  in  Russia  itself ;  for  at  a  conference 
of  bankers  in  St.  Petersburg  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  financiers  tho  "nationalization” 
scheme  was  referred  to  as  a  potent  cause 
in  bringing  about  the  critical  situation  of 
the  Russian  financial  market.  An  official 
denial  was  then  made  that  the  Government 
contemplated  taking  such  a  step.  In  t.he 
opinion  of  the  Annalist  correspondent,  de¬ 
nial  "  probably  means  only  that  the  project 
hac  been  abandoned  rather  than  that  it 
had  not  been  contemplated." 

Whatever  the  facts,  the  proposal  has  met 
with  severe  criticisms.  The  manager  of  a 
large  bank  in  Kief  is  quoted  as  saying  t  bat 
"the  new  rules  will  put  a  complete  stop  to 
the  establishment  of  new  enterprises,  for 
Jews  will  cease  to  supply  capital  since  they 
are  deprived  of  all  voieo  in  tho  management 
of  the  business."  Ho  adds  that  "the  Jews, 
thanks  to  their  initiative,  have  played  a 
preponderant  part  in  tho  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  southwest  Russia.”  Representa¬ 
tives  of  great  industries  are  quoted  as 


Don’t  take  a  Chance 

•  i 

Against  Accident 

You  think  that  your  chance  of  being  injured  is  small.  Your  habits  are  regular;  you  go  to 
business  about  the  same  time  in  the  morning  and  return  in  the  evening  almost  like  clock¬ 
work.  Your  employment  isn’t  hazardous.  You  think  that  accidents  are  confined  to 
traveling  men  and  those  who  seemingly  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  injury.  The  truth  is 
that  a  conductor  on  a  passenger  train  is  safer  at  his  work  than  a  physician  on  his  rounds. 
He  is  seldom  hurt  and  is  in  the  preferred  classes  of  accident  insurance  M  risks.” 
Thousands  of  accidents  happen  in  the  streets  and  in  homes.  Your  liability  to  injury  is 
one  against  six.  Ten  men  in  seventy  arc  hurt  every  year.  Cold  statistics  prove  that. 


A  very  large  percentage  of  injuries  are  re¬ 
ceived  in  unusual  ways  and  places.  A 
woman  in  Philadelphia  was  hadly  hurt  not 
long  ago  by  stepping  on  a  rope  trailing 
behind  a  truck.  She  stepped  in  a  loop,  was 
thrown,  dragged,  and  broken  bones  resulted. 
This  happening  was  an  item  of  news  in 
every  Philadelphia  paper.  It  is  one  of 
thousands  of  simple  accidents. 

Your  earning  capacity  depends  upon  con¬ 
tinuity.  If  you  are  disabled  by  accident, 
how  long  will  your  house  pay  your  salary? 
If  it  pays  you  for  three  months  and  a  broken 
lejf  keeps  you  at  home  for  a  half-year,  how 
will  you  finance  the  cost  of  being  laid  up? 
You  will  use  your  savings,  of  course.  How 
long  would  it  take  to  replace  them? 

You  do  need  accident  insurance,  you  see. 
You  need  it  as  much  as  you  need  fire  insur¬ 
ance,  because  you  are  quite  as  liable  to  meet 
with  injury,  as  you  are  to  fire  loss.  If  you 
had  considered  accident  insurance  from  this 
point  of  view,  you  wouldn’t  have  put  off 


buying  a  policy  so  long.  Would  you?  But 
it  isn’t  too  late,  and  you’ll  get  quick  action 
from  us. 

The  accident  policy  for  you  is  our  new 
Equity- Value  Policy,  because  it  provides  for 
larger  indemnity  at  a  smaller  cost  than  any 
other  accident  policy  known.  Insurance 
for  $10,000  against  accidental  death  costs 
$3$  a  year*  and  pays  $50  a  week  for  an  un¬ 
limited  period  for  total  disability  and  $20 
per  week  for  partial  disability.  This  policy 
pays  a  weekly  indemnity  of  $50  for  thirty 
per  cent  less  than  the  premium  charged  for 
other  policies  giving  the  same  indemnity. 

The  Equity-Value  Policy  pays  full  princi¬ 
pal  for  loss  of  both  hands  or  feet,  sight  of 
both  eyes,  or  of  one  hand  and  one  foot; 
$7500,  of  either  hand  or  foot  or  sight  of  one 
eye.  It  pays  $5000  for  loss  of  either  leg 
or  right  arm;  either  foot  or  right  hand, 
$3133.  33  ;  left  hand,  $2500;  either  eye, 
$2000;  thumb  and  index  finger  of  right  hand, 
$2000;  of  left  hand,  $1666.67.  Fill  in  the 
coupon  and  mail  it  for  complete  information. 


Maryland  Casualty  Company 


Baltimore,  Maryland 


•This  rate  applies  to  all  states  excepting  North  Carolina,  South  Carol Lna,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi. 
Tennessee,  Arkansas.  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Missouri.  In  winch  the  rate  la  $40  00  for  the  $19,000  policy. 


Maryland  Casualty  Company 
4  North  St,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation 
on  my  part,  complete  information 
regarding  your  new  Equity- Value 
Policy  as  advertised. 


NilM  . 


Street, 


City _ 


State 


Occupation^ 


Age 


Only  2  Cylinder 
Rowboat  Motors^ 


The  only  2  cylinder  rowboat 
motor.  The  latest,  finest  thin*  in 
detachable  rowboat  motors — 
beau  anything  on  the  market. 
A  real  engine.  Powerful,  fast- 
quiet  and  smooth  running. pf^ra- 
ttonUss .  Starts  on  the  first 
"Kick* ‘and  reverses  easily. 

KOBAN _ 

ROWBOAT 
MOTOR 


Oi» 


aaii  rwctpm rmfcm*  part#  pmrfnrtly  bmW 
rUa  M7  iwbial — emm  bm 
•tmared  Wttk  tnrn*  iknl  off.  Wn.!!™. 
rudder  mad  prop* II »r.  C»9t  f#««  pee 
Aorjrf  piStf.  If  Joa  mrrn  (nine  In  bujr 
m  rowbral  m«AoW  thia  I*  ymxt  W»*  Sr» 
Onlljpartieulars  on  rvqucmt  AQ*nt j 

gmk—aiS.Om^gTgl.W»WeSi-.»nwmmSm».f»li> 


irazsz s 


A  SIMPLE  WAY  TO  GET 

Clean,  Fresh  Hot  Water 


For  Bathroom, 
Kitchen  or  Office 

A  flowing,  stream  of  clean, 
freshly  heated  water  of  any 
temperature  and  always  ready 
b  given  by  the 

Ohio 

Water  Heater 


TUX  OHIO 
"W"  fur  art!  fi 
elm!  or  cMural 
ram. ffS 

f‘A“  tor  mr*r- 

!*••  c** . •*! 

TBX  DAYTON 
#,CM  f«r  f 
llmm  — ggf 

All 

f.  e.  V  Dayton 


\  Safe— no  dangerous 

%  flue  or  condetims- 

tlcin  pipes.  Water 
.«nd  gas  attach¬ 
ments  only  arc  nrc- 
e««ary.  Can  be  set 

_ . -  '  In  any  place.  Light 

"  ‘  heater ;  hot  water 

flows  irwtantiy.  Saves  time,  heat 
and  fiprnw.  Always  ready  for  all 
requirements.  Used  alone  or  auxil¬ 
iary  to  storage  tank  . 

Write  for  Catalog  A  a«4  foil  particular* 
McCormick  Manufacturing  Co. 
434  L  1*1  Sir  ret.  D.ylo..  OW. 
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P/IRIS 

GARTERS 

Ho  metal 
can  touch 


BUY  Oft  FIRST 
FARM  MORTGAGES! 


mortgage*  are  "worrv- 
Principal  and  interest  alwayt 


LA  1  time  you 
need  a  pair  of  gart¬ 
ers  ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  the  50-cent 
grade,  of 

P/IRIS  GARTERS 

No  metal  can  touch  you 

The  elastic  webbing  is 
of  extra  quality,!  pure 
silk  weave.  The  com¬ 
fort  of  the  soft,  luxurious 
silk  is  w'orth  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  price. 

A.  STEIN  &  COMPANY 

Makers 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


Who  can  think  of  *.rui  iiri»pl.  thirty  topatrut?  Protect  yoi|| 
*■!«  iii,  they  may  bring  you  *r*lth.  Write  for  *'K ml H  In 
ventiofu*  aivi  "How  to  Get  Yotu  Patent  and  Your  Money.1 

JUndulgih  a  Co.,  Patent  Attorooft.  171,  WaMdoctan.  D.C 


Our  tn*c  liirnrle  will  pmvr ontn- 
fort  and  oi’iinitnit.  Send  po«ta( 
►cm  I oe  •!«••  and  whether  xoa  want 
tiU'h  rtf  b'w  Hlir. 

REVERBIBLE  COLLAR  CO. 
Dapt.  C  Bofton,  Bui 


nene  collar? 


Weatherproofs 


Stylish 

Durable  Dependable 
CAUTION 

Rain  hat  very  little  retpect  for  a 
poorly  made  raincoat 

The  average  raincoat  looks 
good  at  first,  but  a  Kenreign 
raincoat  or  weatherproof  must 
wear  as  well  as  it  looks. 


Kenyon  coats 
are  guaranteed  to 
retain  their  plian¬ 
cy,  develop  no  un¬ 
pleasant  oaor  and 
remain  shower* 
proof. 

The  coat  pictured 
la  made  of  dark  tun 
double  texture  mate¬ 
rial  und  con  be  had  of 
most  Dealer*  for  $15. 
Show  the  picture; 
end  remember  the 
collar  can  be  in¬ 
stantly  converted  In¬ 
to  a  standing  mili¬ 
tary  collar  when 
nocessary. 

Watch  for  the 

Label— 

If  a  a  quality  xign 

Kenyon  outing  and 
motor  Conti,  rain¬ 
coats  and  overcoat*. 
In  all  weight*  and 
fabric*,  both  for  men 
and  women,  can  be 
had  of  reliable  Deal¬ 
ers  everywhere  at 
from  $5.00  to  $45/M). 

C.  Kenyon  Co. 

Wholesale  Setttrweai 

New  York  —  Frflh  Are 
i  Fiflh  Are.  and 
2M  itnrt. 

Chicago— Car,  Coa~ 
mirM  &  1  rxakJts 
SiforU. 


How  to  Invest  Money  Wisely” 

=- — 

Ex  VKN  the  smallest  investor  will  find 
J  this  volume  a  mine  of  information 
and  valuable  advice.  Written  by  Mr. 

John  Moody,  the  acknowledged  au¬ 
thority  on  the  subject,  it  shows  how, 
by  adopting  intelligent  methods  of 
selection,  losses  can  he  avoided  and 
absolute  safety  secured.  Price  52  net.  §§ 
Send  for  a  copy  today 

MOODY’S  INVESTMENT  SERVICE 

35  Ntmu  Street  New  York 


|  having  ex  pres  t  similar  views,  some  of  them 

saying  the  proposal  is  an  impassibility. 

M.  Yves  (Juyot.  a  former  French  Cabinet 
minister,  has  declared  that  ”  commerce  and 
industry,  based  on  free  competition,  arc 
incapable  of  surviving  such  experiments. 
The  absurdity  of  these  measures  is  so  man¬ 
ifest,  so  incontrovertible,  that  I  would  call 
t  hem  still-born.  They  can  not  exist  in  prac¬ 
tical  life." 

The  writer  in  The  Annalist  hears  that  th« 
(ierman  financial  community  44  fears  th.it 
the  crisis  will  extend  to  the  general  business 
of  Russia  if  it  continues  much  longer." 
Merlin  bankers  who  have  informed  them¬ 
selves  aUuit  conditions  believe,  however, 
that  14  the  manufacturing  industries  of  tin 
country  arestill  onasound  basis,”  the  metal 
? nules  and  the  electrical  industry  “  arc  en¬ 
joying  great  prosperity,44  they  learn,  and 
the  textile  industries  44  have  latterly  im¬ 
proved  their  position.”  Agricultural  pros- 
pccts  are  also  good,  and  in  spite  of  the  over¬ 
straining  of  credits,  ”  none  of  the  big  hanki- 
is  believed  to  he  in  danger.’4 

FREIGHT  COSTS  AND  TRAIN-LOADS 

It  was  contended,  in  a  recent  statement 
issued  by  the  Ixdiigh  Valley  Railroad,  that 
the  cost  of  hauling  freight  during  the  pn*i 
fifteen  years  had  doubled.  The  railroads 
hud  tried  to  meet  this  increase  by  using  larger 
cars,  longer  trains,  and  more  eureful  rail- 
ro:uI  methods;  that  is,  they  mot  it  in  so 
far  as  they  could.  The  Lehigh  Valley  con¬ 
tends  tliat  its  efforts  have  failed,  by  a  con- 
|  siderable  margin,  to  overcome  the  increas* 
Another  interesting  fact  brought  out  at 
one  of  the  hearings  before  the  Intorsta’c 
Commerce  Commission  i>ertaiued  to  in- 
rreafica  in  train-loads,  due  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  more  powerful  locomotives  and  the 
j  elimination  of  heavy  grades  and  curves. 

Mr.  Rrandeis cited  striking  facts  I  tearing  on 
j  increases  in  train-loads.  It  appears  that 
“the  average  load  per  loaded  ear44  for 
•vas  19  tons,  whereas  in  1912  it  was  22. s 
Ions,  or  an  increase  of  about  15)  per  cent  , 
while  during  the  same  period  the  averag* 
l-uul  of  a  freight  train  wtis  increased  from  I 
-M2  tons  to 501  tons.  These  figures pertain 
t4»  the  country  in  general.  Specific  statt*- 
|  incuts  affecting  particular  roads  were  made. 
Some  of  these  follow*: 

‘  On  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  East  the 
loaded  freight -cur  was  increased  15  pt  r 
cent.  hetwrcen  1903  and  1912,  ami  during 
the  same  period  the  average  train-load  wa 
increased  from  491.4  tons  to  613.5  tons,  or 

24  }H*r  cent. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  in¬ 
ert  asodits  average  load  |ier  loaded  car  from 
21  I  tons  in  1903  to  26.7  tons  in  1913.  or 

25  jht  cent.,  and  its  average  train-load  was 
im-roased  from  4 IS  tons  to  005.81  tons,  or 
•Y)  jst  cent.,  during  the  same  period.  On 
tin*  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  from  1910  to  1913 
the  ton-miles  increased  18.6  per  cent., 
while  freight-train  mileage  decreased  15 
f**r  cent.  The  average  capacity  and  the 
average  loud  of  freight -ears  were  eueh 
increased  about  10.8  per  cent,  on  the 
Bultiinorc  &  Ohio,  and  the  consumption  of 
coal  per  100  ton-miles  decreased  9  percent., 
so  that  while  the  price  of  coal  was  higher 
in  1913  than  in  1910,  the  coal  cost  per  ton- 
mile  in  freight  service  was  overcome. 

4*The  New  York  Central  increased  its 
car-load  17  per  cent,  bet  wocn  19(13  and  1912 
and  its  average  train-load  was  advanced 
IK  per  cent.  The  Norfolk  &  Western 
at  the  same  time  increased  its  car-load  29 
per  cent,  and  the  train-load  42  p<  r  cent.” 


Our 
proof.’ 

Ml  Iff* 

l  or  .to  year*  ur  I uve  two  arllinj 
ft'’?  Fir«t  Kami  Mottpid  on  Im 
|cr>vni  produrin*  land*  in  the  gr«r.i 
Norfhwrit  ulirrr  "We're  Right  or 
f  hr  i  rfouful'  ami  know  borrowei  ant 
Lukd.  In  all  this  time  not  u  Ion  tc 
a  rlirnt. 

A*k  far  Pooklrt  A  and  U»t  r*f  offering*. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 
i  oiihs  n. 

_ >»«  l*»*»>-  <  m+a  «*wr»U«t*OO,0m 

Wanted  an  Idea! 

Who  can  think  of  -mu-  *iri>| 


$ 


AUTOMOBILE  OWNERS 


G\# 


4$ 


lhi\  \^' 


Ur  Vim  Mil _ _y 

It  will  tc-11  you  how  to  rut  yoar 
tirt*  r>!«  In  half  and  |i»*w  to 
•rake  h'»ni*T  on  jrnur  old.  wurn- 
out  Nn  matter  wUit 

AI»nduto  •lantyi  iruaraniNO  fee 

mi l*w  with  cvrry  tire. 
Writ*  UhImj.  Stntr  «!*.•  Uwtj. 
J.  A.  MrUnnun,  Mirr. 

Tir#  Co.,  In«„ 
®o*  U,  rn  wih  St.,  N.Y. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


A  Test. — Upliptkh — “  I  ran  see  good  in 
ail  things." 

Pat — “  Can  you  see  good  in  a  fog?  ” — 
J  udge. 


Might  Be  Worse. — Diogenes  was  looking 
fur  an  honest  man. 

"What  lurk?"  asked  the  wayfarer. 

“  Oh.  pretty  fuir,"  replied  Diogenes.  “  1 
still  have  my  lantern." — Lift. 


This  is  a  Mean  One. — IIkmvandhaw  — 

"  Is  there  any  way  to  make  the  women  dress 
decently?  " 

Mas.  1 1 kuuan'duaw — “Certainly  then* 
is.” 

**  Well,  what  is  it?" 

"  Kill  ofT  the  men." — Youngstown 

Telegram. 


Why  Aren’t  Stenographers 

Better  Paid  ? 

Why  are  most  stenographers  getting  only  $6 
to  $15  a  week— while  others  get  $20  to  $30  ! 


Eight  words  tell  the  story.  It's  nothing  in  the  world  but  lack  of 
speed  an  J  accuracy  on  the  typewriter  that  is  keeping  salaries  down — 
that  is  robbing  most  stenographers  of  the  pay  they  ought  to  get. 

'Hunk  a  minute.  What  is  a  stenographer  paid  for?  Isn't  it  fora 
finished  product — for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  letters  or  other  type¬ 
written  matter  you  can  turn  out  in  a  day? 


16  Stenographers  get  $10,779 
Increase  in  Pay 

One  was  raised  a  year; 
another  fl.NJU;  another  Sitti. 
Letters  from  each  of  the  six¬ 
teen  giving  the  whole  story, 
aUu  letter*  from  hundred*  <*f 
others  vho  are  now  getting 
Increased  pay,  will  be  found 
in  nur  free  book. 


These  June  Briden. — "Ma'am,  here's  a 
man  at  the  door  with  a  pareel  for  you."  | 
"  What  is  it.  Bridget?  " 

It's  a  tish,  ma'am,  ami  it’s  marked 
C.  ().  D.” 

"  Then  make  the  man  take  it  straight 
hack  to  the  dealer.  1  ordered  trout.” — 
Kansas  City  Star. 


Awakened. — Billy — “  Do  you  believe  in 
signs?  " 

Mili.t — “  Yes,  indeed." 

Billy  — '*  Well,  last  night  I  dreamed  you 
were  madly  in  love  with  me.  What  is 
that  a  sign  of?  " 

Milly — "  That’s  a  sign  you  were  dream¬ 
ing." — I'tnn  State  Froth. 


The  Minimum  Wage. — Little  James, 
while  at  a  neighbor's,  was  given  a  pi«*eo  of 
bread  and  butter,  and  politely  said  "  Thank 
you." 

"  That’s  right,  James,"  said  the  lady; 
"  I  like  to  hear  little  boys  snv  ‘  Thank 
you.’  " 

*'  Well.”  rejoined  James,  “  if  you  want 
to  hear  me  -*ay  it  again,  you  might  put 
some  jain  on  it.” — Washington  Fo»t. 


What's  In  a  Name? — “  What  is  the  name 
of  your  automobile?  ” 

**  I  don’t  know." 

**  You  don't  know?  What  do  your  folks 
call  it?  " 

"  Oh.  as  to  that,  father  always  says 
*  The  Mortgage  ’  ;  brother  Tom  calls  it 
‘The  Fake';  mother,  *  My  Limousine’; 
sister.  ‘  Our  Car  grandma,  *  That  Peril 
the  chaufTeur,  *  Some  Freak  ’,  and  our 
neighbors,  '  The  Umit.'  " — Lift. 

Of  Two  Evils  .  .  . — The  little  boy  was 
evidently  a  firm  believer  in  the  old  adage, 
■  Of  two  evils  choose  the  least.”  Turning  a 
•i .truer  at  full  speed  he  collided  with  the 
minister. 

"  Where  uro  you  running  to,  my  little 
man?  "  asked  the  minister,  when  he  had 
regained  his  breath. 

"  Home  !  ”  panted  the  boy.  "  Mb’s 
tjuing  to  spank  me.” 

’*  What  !  "  gasped  the  astonished  minis¬ 
ter.  "  Are  you  eager  to  have  your  mother 
spunk  you  that  you  run  homo  so  fast?  ” 

•*  No,"  shouted  the  boy  over  his  shoulder 
«  he  resumed  his  homeward  flight.  “  but 
if  I  don’t  get  there  before  pa  he’ll  do  it !  " — 
Minneapolis  Journal. 


No  matter  how  ginnl  you  are  at 
shorthand — no  matter  how  faithful 
you  are  no  matter  how  hard  or 

long  you  work  —  you  can  never  .  .  .  _  ,  -  - „ . . . 

expect  much  increase  in  oav  until  Ju4t  «  *  pum«t  pi* vs  the  piano— you've  got  to  become  a  genuine 
cxpcii  mum  increase  in  pa>  unui  wnter  Instead  uf  a  jir«  writer. 

you  get  iptta  and  accuracy  on  the 

typewriter. 


Trained  Fingers  Earn  $25  to  $30  a  Week 

A  dozen  years  of  mere  practice  will  never  give  you  Yuti'vt 

Eot  to  have  trained  fineert— you  must  be  able  to  strike  the  right 
cy  without  looking  at  the  keyboard  and  without  thinking  about  it, 
’  thet 
.  sign 


All  Typewriter  U»ert  Will 
Benefit 

Even  If  ymi  use  a  typewriter  only  a* 
a  convenience  to  yourvif,  Trained 
Finger  uill  lu>  —  it  will  save 

valuable  time— will  enable  you  to 
concentrate  *«*ur  mind  on  u  hat  vou 
are  writing  iustcad  or  nn 
the  key  Ui»r<l.  Our  f“ce 
Look  shows  how  many 
men  and  won'rn  who  tur- 
mer  l  y  cou  kl  w  ri  l  c  wi  t  h  <•  n  I  v 
une  tinker  on  ear  h  hand— 
and  many  who  lud  never 
bdore  used  a  typewriter 
m  ail  —  quickly  became 
expert  "touch'*  writers. 


The  Tulloss  Touch  System— a  revolutionary  Improvement  over 
anything  taught  in  business  schools — make*  this  wonderfully  simple 
ana  easy.  Just  by  spare  time  practice-  without  interfering  with 
your  regular  work— you  can  easily  become  an  expert  touch  writer  in 
a  few  we*ks — can  increase  your  *f*Hrd  to  75  to  90  word*  a  minute— 
can  absolutely  free  your  work  from  errors— can  add  $10  tu  $20  a 
week  to  )our  present  sa Ian,  exactly  as  thousand*  of  others  have 
done.  And  you  will  find  the  lessons  as  fascinating  as  playing  a  game. 

Entire  Course  On  Trial 


You  don’t  have  to  guess  what 
the  T  ullo**  course  willdo  for  you 
You  ran  take  the  entire  course 
vn  /rfi#/— it  won't  cost  you  a  sin¬ 
gle  cent  if  you  aren't  thoroughly 
vatUned  with  results.  \\'e  give 
you  an  absolute  guarantee. 

48-Page  Boole  Free 

l-’t  It  Wtrtk  *  SUap  Is  F.od  0*1  ? 

If  you  have  a  spark  of  ambition 
in  you  if  you  *  a  tit  to  make  your 
work  easier —  if  you  want  more  money 
in  your  pay  envelope,  you  won't 
wait  a  single  minute  before  sending 
for  our  free  book  of  proof.  It  tells 
all  about  (lie  Tulloss  course — ex¬ 
plains  the  revolutionary  improve¬ 


ment  over  all  other  Systems— how 
you  can  get  it  on  trial  — how  even 
middle-aged  men,  who  had  never 
used  a  typewriter,  quickly  acquired 
speed  —  and  gives  actua l  letters  from 
hundreds  of  students  telling  how 
they  have  had  their  pay  raised  from 
1 1 50  to  f  1,000  a  year  as  a  result  of 
taking  the  course. 

Use  This  for  Bigger  Pay 


Th«  TuIIom  School  of  Touch 
Typewriting 
3267  College  Hill 
Springfield  Ohio 

IVaw  send  Ji«ar  U*ik—  1  luveirrHtr  u 
my  iiam*  a»J  sUil  (tu  nu  III*  mattfi a 


I®  BATH  TUB 

C torts  imu,  so  phunhieg,  llttla  »»U« 
Weight  15*  pound#.  fotdi  Into  small  roll. 
Fai4  iM-git.  i«*U.  tu  Una  IS  an  tia  Ml*.  Lara 
ryaart  «  nu  Uv  kd 

Hath  Cahieet  Co  .  r  •«  &Ud.(TcJ*tfa.O, 


“The  Right  of  the  Child 
To  Be  Well  Born" 

A  popular  new  book 
on  the  Science  of 

EUGENICS 


H.  GEORGE  E 
DAWSON.  lb  D 

r  ct  Fiy- 

•  fb.  l.  gt  Hartf*  td 

1  vt  ftriigkcAU 


It  urf*»  piT-nlh'.-l  li  Uie 

fiipmn#  i.b>n*|  ««f  bring.  St 
wlfdi  n  tut  wiw  p'«t>a  ra> 
ti.in  a*  a 

IZini.  eU\ L  ZW  net; 

11*1  »t  S'Jr 

funk  ft  W.tnalli  Co. 

J54*6o  Fourth  Ave.,N. Y 


CONVERSATION 

WHAT  TO  SAY  AND  HOW  TO  SAY  IT 

By  MARY  GREER  CONKLIN 

In  this  book  Mrs.  Conklin  analyzes  with 
sensible  c^nment  and  sound  logic  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  good  conversation.  She  not  only 
points  out  bad  conversational  habits,  but  sub¬ 
stitutes  good  ones  in  their  place;  and  certain¬ 
ly  consciousness  of  the  pitfalls  and  niceties  of 
conversation  will  enable  talkers  to  reveal  the 
best  that  is  in  them.  CoBTersatioa :  Wb*t  to  Say 
•ad  How  to  Say  It,  by  Mary  Greer  Conklin, 
12mo,  cloth,  7Sc  net;  by  mail,  82c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  N.  Y. 


KENNELS 


HAWTHORN  COLLIE  KENNELS 

beautiful  golden  table  and  white  pedigreed 
he i itch  Collie  Puppies,  by  noted  registered 
i:re».  |  up  Faithful.  lo>*l,  aevotrd 
youngster*.  C  R  VDEK.  Cummaquid,  Maxi. 

AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

Keglitered  stock  of  the  higheit  din. 
M1NNEWA.SK  A  KENNELS,  (Keftlitercd) 
Glen  wood.  Minn. 


GREAT  DANES 

Tt»t  King  of  Dog  •  and  tbe  t  of  FreUctore 

Bo  nr*  four  family  onr-<«rM  ||u* 

»  «..r*t  I>»UV  «uii  hunw  Uial  all  wilt 
atK.«nv  In  four  •b+rac*.  TLw  Urnt  tun-. 
I...U4  f-r  g-  iiw rallotu  u»  bus  (vooipa4>io«%, 

^  hMy-r-ard  ami  an  onuinsnl  1st  ww.xy 
Tba  Dan#  baa  almcal  homan  tnUI- 
and  li  aKaet^MaU  and  troalwurthy 
lo  it#  «worr  Ovaardt  and  abow  ip-v  oieua 
fur  aai*  at  all  time* 

OfllikDwflraM  K»a»ik  Lribmt,  Uar  k'xad 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
|  TURN  Kl).  Scr.fi sketcu  lor  tree  report  as  to 
'  paten tabiiiiv.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
FO  INVENT,  with  valuable  L^ir  <il  Inven¬ 
tion*  wanted,  rent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  lor  one  invention.  Pat¬ 
ents  secured  by  u»  advcrutfU  tree  in  World's 
Progress:  sample  free. 

Victor  J  Evans  &  Co..  Washington,  D.  C. 

Men  of  Idea?  and  inventive  ability  should 
write  fur  new  '  Lists  of  Needed  Inventions,'' 
** Patent  buyers”  and  “How  to  Get  Your 
Patent  and  Your  Money."  Advice  FREE. 
Randolph  &  Co  .  Patent  Attorneys,  Dept.  IS, 
Washtnftoa,  D.  C* 

PATE  NTS  ~AND  ATTORNEYS 

PATC  NTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 

Advice  and  books  lire  Highest  rvlerences. 
Best  results.  Promptness  assured-  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  tree  search. 

Watsok  E.  Colbma.v.  Washington.  D.  C- 

IDEAS  WANTED.—  Alantifacturc»%  itc 
witting  f«*r  patents  procured  through  me.  3 
books  with  list  200  m  vrntt  uni  wan  ted  sent  1 1  ee. 
Advice  Free.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee  R  B 
Owen,  ib  Owen  Bldg  .  Washington.  D  C 
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You  Need  It  in  Your  Business  and  Should 

USE  AufOM  A  lie  oevices 

Why  pay  more  for  Icm  efficient  Filin*  Cabinet*  |u*t 
bccutuaeyoa  aienot  poatari  oil  what  w«tan  do 

fur  y«**f  Pul  off  7-;ur  purvhta*  antil  y.u  pt  ~  jrt 

i»or  Until  4 na  u»l  •»>!  t  *»l*ry  ^ I 

ulMrhrotMlUoa. 

ImioroM  Ho*.  «scl<aalrr  fr*- 
tun-*  (>r«rtsrmloy^ioll4*«  |  i- 

U't.Ui  l.^tH  b.^,1.  %-v. 

ftMilrstr*u«lf  low  j.rl^awlVi  ^ — SJ ' 

latoml  jk*x,  'ft  T^p!  Jjjff  ♦  O 

IVn'i*  lodoy  d«</  f  'Jt  j 

j(e  rtt-u$rrrrttnJi.  >.  JkftJ 

Till  4  I  V  OH  *  1 1*  \  I 

Huuiumii.  ^^Kcj(| 

i*i  ^  M 


You  could 
dip  iKis  J 


9  Stucco,  concrete  or  brick  walla  absorb 
^  water,  becoming  damp,  unsanitary  and  dia- 
>  fiitued.  But  they  can  be  waterproofed  and 
f  beautified  by  an  application  of 


toneTEx^ 

APPLIED  WITH  A  BRUSH  9 

4 i.  i  .  .  VA 


r  #>*  .  s-»w  nim  a  Dnujrl  r 

^  A  liquid  cement  coating  which  become*  to  to-  f. 
t*  SK^k1?,  C*1*?1  ih*  wall,  arnlina  all  pots*  and  / 
A  tilllnic  hair -crack*.  Hard  a*  flint.  Dampproof.  *A 
\d  yjycf<lw*>t%  Give*  Uiufurm.  am#  tie  color,  ft 
£  Applied  jo  ww  or  old  wail*.  Furniahed  Id  i  f. 
dF  viiricty  of  pleo*iag  tone*.  A 

y  It  will  pay  yo«4  to  learn  about  Tmt-Con  Water-  A 
WA  proofing  Prodtieu.  Write  lor  full  Information.  ^ 
^  i riling  ua  your  needs.  £ 

>  Th*  TRUS-CON  LABORATORIES  < 
y  136  Tru^Con  Bid*.  .  Detroit.  Mich.  £ 

wa  iv.< _ c _ . _ n _  /  *  •  .  .  N  .  .  r. 


A  Hygumu  Armjijy  s«  Every  Bathroom 

HNKKKHHO(  KIH  SPRAY  BRUSH 

l're*h  flowing  water  through  hundred#  of  hollow 
rubber  teeth  of  the  SPKA  V -BKUMI  make#  your 
bulb  aa  refrrahinu  and  Jnvlgofating  a*  a  dip  at  the 
ara  aliore.  (’iHNWNf*  sh »rrr,  AaA<im|ux)  «»wi# 
V«**nr*  ALL  i.V  O.VA*.  Britn  tlui)  cape  naive 
overhead  ■  bower* — coata  only  u  fraction  us  much. 
ThU  modern  appliance  thoroughly  maaaagr*  the 
•kiu  -«le*n«fng  and  waahing  away  l fur  Impurities 
from  every  pore.  Make*  your  whole  body  glow. 
Ideal  for  Itatliing  children. 

TheSPR  A  Y  -  BRUSH  ia  unesrrllcd  lot  ahompooing 
and  aoon  pay*  for  fttaelf.  Its  •tuuiu  !>,  liealble  teeth 
fhorouylily  niaaaoge  the  scalp  through  the  heaviest 
fiair  Fl«> wing  water  clnuvaraol  all  Jut  and  dandruff 

Made  of  beat  India  rubber.  W  KAK  Ft'Ll.Y 
GUARANTEED.  Viill  last  three  to  live  yeura. 
FITS  ANY  FAUCET.  Sold  op  ten  day*’  trial 

{our  money  back  If  not  pleaaed.  Five  sicca,  f:  to. 

2  oo,  Sj  oo,  f 4  oo  and  I j.ou  Dr»«-riptive  (older 
mulled  oo  request-  Don't  put  lt«»II  get  a  Sf'KAY* 
BKUsll  today  at  your  dealer  a,  or  order  direct. 
WRITE  NOW. 

KNICKERBOCKER  MFC.  CO. 

Dept.  803 _ ait  W.  Schiller  Street,  Chicago. 


('an  It  Be  Done? — Geraldine — 44  I  will 
marry  you  on  out*  condition.’* 

Gerald — 44  And  what  is  that?  " 
Geraldine — “That  our  marriage  shall 
not  he  allowed  to  interrupt  our  friendship." 
— J  udge . 


As  Usual. — Englishman— 44  The  Huflfnv- 
gettes  saluted  the  Prime  Minister  this 
morning.*' 

American — 44  Did  they  flro  twenty-one 
guns?  " 

Englishman — 44  No;  houses." — Life. 


The  Limit. — 44  She  is  simply  mad  on  the 
subject  of  germs,  and  sterilizes  or  filters 
everything  in  the  house.*’ 

44  How  docs  she  get  along  with  her 
family?  ,# 

4*  Oh,  even  her  relations  are  strained.** — 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


Why. — 44  And  you  wouldn’t  begin  a 
journey  on  Friday?  " 

44  Not  I” 

44  I  can’t  understand  how  you  can  have 
faith  in  such  a  silly  superstition." 

44  No  superstition  about  it.  Saturday’s 
my  pay  day."—  Minneapolis  Journal. 


Easy. — Georgia  Lawyer  (to  colored 
prisoner) — 44  Well,  Raa,  as  you  want  me  to 
defend  you,  have  you  any  money?  " 
Hastub — 44  No;  but  1’se  got  a  mule  and 
a  few  chickens,  and  a  hog  or  two.** 

Lawyer  — 44  Those  will  do  very  nicely. 
Now,  let’s  see — what  do  they  accuse  you 
of  stealing?  " 

Rabtcs — 44  Oh,  a  mule  and  a  few 
chickens,  and  a  hog  or  two." — Kansas  City 
Star. 


How  It  Works 

A  boat  and  a  beach  and  a  summer  resort, 
A  man  and  a  maid  and  a  moon; 

Soft  and  sweet  nothings,  and  then  at  the 
real 

Psychological  moment  a  spoon. 

A  whisper,  a  promise,  and  summer  is  o’er, 
And  they  part  in  hysteric  despair — 

(But  neither  returns  in  the  following  June, 
For  fear  that  the  other  is  there.) 

— Exchange. 


And  This  from  London. — 44  William," 
asked  the  teacher  of  a  rosy-faced  lad,  44  can 
you  tell  mo  who  George  Washington  was?  " 
44  Yes,  ma’am,"  was  the  quick  reply. 
"  He  was  an  American  gen’ral." 

44  Quite  right,"  replied  the  teacher. 
14  And  can  you  tell  us  what  George  Wash¬ 
ington  was  remarkable  for?  " 

44  Yes,  ma’am,"  replied  the  little  boy. 
44  Ho  was  remarkable  because  he  was  an 
American  and  told  the  truth." — Tit-Bits. 

Canny. — As  Sandy  holed  out  on  the  first 
green  his  friend  from  over  the  border  asked : 
44  And  how  many  strokes  did  you  take?  ’’ 
44  Eight,"  replied  the  Scot. 

44  Ah,"  said  the  Englishman,  44  I  took 
seven ;  so  that’s  my  hole." 

The  Scotsman  ventured  no  reply;  but 
when  on  the  second  green  the  Englishman 
repeated  his  former  question,  and  made 
inquiry  as  to  the  number  of  strokes  taken 
by  his  opponent,  the  latter  nodded  his 
head,  and,  with  an  expression  of  infinite 
wisdom  n  his  face,  gently  murmured: 

44  Na.s,  nay,  my  mannie;  this  time  it’s 
rny  fi-^’n  to  ask  first." — Answers. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Mexico 

June  26. — Alfredo  Hrecrda.  the  private  secre¬ 
tary  of  General  Carranza,  arrives  in  Wash¬ 
ington  with  the  announcement  that  the 
Constitutionalist*  will  carry  out  their  military 
campaign  regardleab  of  mediation. 

June  27. — Captain  Breceda  Issue*  a  statement 
in  which  he  picture*  General  Felipe  Angel*.* 
os  an  arch-conspirator  engaged  in  antagoniz¬ 
ing  Carranza  and  Villa,  and  mentions  Secre¬ 
tary  Bryan's  special  consular  agent.  George 
C.  Carotheni.  as  encouraging  and  abetting 
tills  division. 

June  29. — General  Villa  Is  reported  to  have  aban¬ 
doned  his  southern  campaign  and  to  tw  lead¬ 
ing  his  army  north. 

Sir  Lionel  Carden,  the  British  Minister  In 
Mexico  City.  Usui*  a  warning  to  ail  BritUh 
citizens  in  that  city,  bidding  them  leave  the 
country  Immediately. 

Foreign 

Juno  25. — British  suffragettes  fire  a  church  near 
Belfast. 

June  26. — The  British  militant*  refuse  to  agree 
to  a  truce  proposed  by  the  BritUh  Govern¬ 
ment. 

June  27. — Suffragettes  who  bombard  the  King 
and  Queen  In  London  with  bundle*  of  pam¬ 
phlets  are  rushed  by  the  street  crowd.  They 
are  protected  from  serious  danger  by  the 
police. 

George  Fred  Williams,  our  Minister  to  Greece, 
Issues  a  statement  deploring  conditions  in 
Albania,  criticizing  the  Albanian  policy  of 
the  Powers,  and  hinting  at  a  plan  to  unite  tlie 
nation  and  "end  a  reign  of  murder.” 

June  28. — The  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand, 
heir  to  the  throne  of  Austria-Hungary. and  his 
morganatic  wife,  the  Duchess  of  Hohcnburg. 
an*  assassinated  In  Sar&yevo,  the  capital  of 
Bosnia,  by  a  Serb  student. 

Captain  Russell,  commanding  the  American 
gunboat  Machtas.  silence*  with  a  few  shots 
the  guns  of  President  Bordas.  which  were 
engaged  In  bombarding  the  city  of  Puerto 
Plata.  Santo  Domingo.  Captain  Russell  had 
previously  warned  Hordas'a  forws,  having 
orders  from  Washington  to  protect  American 
and  foreign  life  and  property  In  Santo  Domingo. 

June  29. — A  French  dirigible  establishes  a  new 
record  by  carrying  eight  nasm-nger*  and  the 
pilot  on  a  continuous  flight  lasting  35  hour* 
and  20  minute*.  Aeroplane  records  an* 
broken  by  a  German.  Lanuraann.  In  a  military 
Albatron*  biplane,  who  flies  continuously  for 
21  hours  ana  49  minute*,  alighting  only  when 
his  fuel  is  exhausted. 

June  30. — In  riots  resulting  from  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  two 
hundred  Serbs  are  killed  at  Mostar,  Herze¬ 
govina. 

A  Are  set  by  suffragettes  In  South  London 
results  In  a  loss  of  1100,000. 

Ulster  Volunteers,  fully  equipped  for  war.  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  streets  or  Belfast. 

Domestic 

WaasmoTOH 

Juno  27. — The  Navy  Department  plans  a 
school  for  training  In  aviation,  to  be  located 
at  Pensacola,  Florida. 

June  28. — The  War  Department  plans  to  offer 
pumrw  aggregating  330.000  to  the  Inventor* 
of  the  three  best  aeroplane*,  eoch  to  be  built 
of  a  distinctive  type. 

Admiral  Dewey  Is  Invited,  by  Secretary  Daniels, 
to  command  his  old  flagship,  the  Olympia. 
in  the  Panama  pageant  next  March. 

June  29. — The  President  promises  In  the  future 
to  All  all  pewts  held  by  colored  men  by  men 
of  the  same  race  only. 

Surgeon-General  Blue  Is  ordered  to  New  Orleans 
to  take  charge  of  the  campaign  there  against 
bubonic  plague. 

June  30. — President  Wilson  refuses  a  petition. 

« resented  by  &  delegation  of  women  at  the 
fhite  House,  urging  him  to  aid  In  the  passing 
of  the  suffrage  resolution  before  Congress. 

General 

June  25. — Receivers  a  re  named  at  New  York 
fur  the  dry -goods  house  of  H.  II.  Claflln  Com¬ 
pany.  with  liabilities  estimated  at  S30.000.000. 
A  disastrous  fln»  In  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
destroys  the  greater  part  of  the  city,  with  a 
haw  (Wilma ted  at  $12,000,000.  Ten  thousand 
house*  an?  destroyed  and  200  people  are  re- 
|M>rted  missing. 

June  :to.— The  United  States  Express  Company 
retires  from  business 

July  |. — Mt.  ijuwen  hursts  Into  eruption  for  tho 
fourteenth  time  since  May.  with  such  violence 
Unit  volcanic  ashes  an*  carried  to  a  distance 
of  thirteen  miles. 
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We  rent  the  best  Automobiles  for 
British  and  Continental  touring  at  tl.e 
lowest  ur.  if  in  Europe.  Tour-book, 
containing  tariffs,  full  information. 
10.000  miles  of  detailed  itineraries,  alio 
onvouc  scheme  o|  f'ersmudy  Conduct¬ 
ed  Automobile  Tours  free  oo  request. 

International  Aototravel  Co. 

2frJU  Morning  Pivst  Ruildinn 
146  The  strand,  London,  England 


EGYPT  AND  PALESTINE 

Sailing  In  January  and  February. 

Around  the  World 

Westward  In  September. 


500  IDEAL  SUMMER  RESORTS 

HQ-papo  Iff  Metres  fed  bro+hur*  with  In¬ 
formal-  o  ref  *rl*nf  SOU  rumm#  r  raw  rle  la  T*r- 
and  *hor**  lakaChsmylsin.  with  betel, 
farm  end  Title**  h  «&•  ert.  miD'deu-na.  5— ten 
rw«iyt  ie  atempt  for  mei line  A44r»«*  SUMMXM 
■0MB.  R-V  II.  W5  liTvedeef  Now  feck. 


Francisco  Sept  »  ;  Oct.  25  :  March  » ;  S.  S 
Mionesota.  37.340  toon.  Rest  outside  rooms. 

CALIFORNIA  SAVINGS  BANK.  U.  Aagtlre.CaJ. 


ODICMT  ,7th  ANNUAL  CRUISE. 
UIXlLIl  1  Feb  14  ;  65  dnye.  1*00  up. 

4  S. S. "Rotterdam  *  (44.I7Q 

Tone).  Stopovers  'Peris  or  Undon,  i  week. 
Ijo.  F.  C.  CLARK.  Times  Bldg..  N.  Y, 


BURKA17  OF 


To  Knropr;  Sail 
Aug.  lath.  Sept-  5th. 
Sept.  19th. 

To  Grerre,  Tur* 
key.  KffNt  Sail 
Oct.  17th,  Oct.  Ilst. 
Thr  poo  bln  Tourt 
The  Crimea,  Cauca sue. 
Trans  Siberia  to  China 
and  Japan  ,  returning 
via  India  and  Egypt 
Sail  August  1. 

The  fitamlfird  Touri  East-bound  from 
Hew  York  October  Slat,  iff  November  »th. 
reaching  San  Francisco  in  May. 

•*-iir  siiTr-"  Liam* :H.H. Powers 
1  fit  ill  Lb  Cruise  to  2nd  Cataract 
07-  .  ^  ini  c  <**  our  BCW  Private 

Winter  1915  st^m^r  “Lotus,- 

L  1  bail  from  New  York 

JAN.  9th  JAN.  93rd  FEB.  loth 

Send  for  Literature 

If  TRINITY  PLACE.  BOSTON.  Mm. 


The  most  attractive  series  of  NAV1R 
TUB  U  OHLII  roi  lts  ever  arranged. 

Wonderful  Year*#  Tour,  tn>  lotting 
Cashmere  and  Bagdad.  leaving  A ugu«t  10 
Other  Tours  of  Luxury.  Four  to  Nine 
Months.  Frequent  departure*.  Septem¬ 
ber  u>  January. 

Our  last  season — the  large »i  In  the 
history  at  high  class,  small -parly  business 
— drew  from  our  patrons 
t.  Most  enthudAstic  praise. 

S.  No#  owe  complatnl  —  a  remarkable 
record  of  lOOpor  oenf  etstir fiction. 

Send  for  Booklet 

KAYfMOlH  A  WHITCOMB  CO. 

L«Vm  JUw  T ark  Phils.  Chicago  Son  Prsa 


AROUND 
the  WORLD 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


■  Are  You  Planning  a  Trip  Abroad? 

If  so.  this  travel  pildn  bj  |J  (I  L 
Hllkrn  is  essential  niertfO 

fine  llla»trstiim«-«ent  no  receipt  of 
liX*  Uigct her  with  full  particulars  of  a 

5  Weeks'  Vacation  Tour 
to  London.  Paris  and  Berlin 
Including  Rhine  Trip  for  1189.40 

arranged  by  the 

Bill  ti  more -South  ampton- 
H r<* men  Sanies 

North  German  Lloyd 

mhM  tutnfcrUhW.  c«s 
eUss  ill)  .-shin  spsoin • 

* -  pft.Tid*  mrety  travel  safe 

guard — Manfort  *|lk.iH  hnury— daJkefc***  n>ra»  W  nis  today  to 

A.  SCHUMACHER  it  CO..  144  S.  Charles  Sf.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


BY  DAYLIGHT 

The  swiftest,  cleanest  river 
steamers  in  America. 

M  Washington  Irvins** 

-  Hendrick  Hudson" 

M Robert  Fulton” 

-  Albany " 

Service  daily  except  Sun»Ly.  AH 
through  rad  Uikcts  between  New  York 
and  AlKsny  accepi^l  M  ,,J'  .  •**!*'*■ 
rani.  Easy  connecboos  North.  (  a*t  and 
Wed.  Send  four  cents  for  illustrated 
summer  literature. 

Hudson  River  Day  Line 

Dethrones  Si.  Pier  New  York 


Mitwira  id  govern oer. 
Independent  Tours, 

H.  W.  DUNNING  A  CO. 

192  Congregational  Bovs*.  Boston,  Mass. 


EUROPE  Five  Series  of  Spring 

LUnUlL  nml  Summer  Tours 
In  nil  part*  i>f  the 
Continent.  Early  tours  via  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  Complete  range  of  ruutca  and 
fares.  Exclusive  features 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Tours  de  Luxe.  43d  Annual  Series.  All 
the  bent  routes.  Program  ready. 

Sen J  far  program  desired 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway.  264  5th  A?s.,  Naw  York 


Go  to  Europe  at  my  Expense 

by  organising  j^m^.^Fijwrienwritadcra 

BA  BLOCKS  TOURS 
1117  Dean  Street  Brooklyn 


$540  "  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

natr  cuss  tseocosout 

inv  rit»  Kirk  tn  atirtinr  rtnint  I  /  avini»  '•in 


TksChodikcc  Lake  Hotel  and  Bungalows 

Righlar.d  lUlaur  Os. I.  W  T.  A  reflanl  r**<>rl  f*? 
*•  -  mm.»!ati<  a  >>f  fav.ihet  nr  lo-f  ivMuals  U*«ful 
arti  viUtv  ur  plat  for  cklU  and  ad  aft  Unusoal  laid* 
I’rrfrct  satiiisi*  a — rootling  waUr  la  sarh  room 
5arvoaaJrJ  utih  ike  charm  of  decency.  Must 

rvasuaalil*  terms  BuulUl 


“THE  RIVER  WAY 
TO  EUROPE” 

as  the  Sl  Lawrence  route  is  called, 
affords  delightful  diversion  and  much  | 
that  ii  instructive  and  enjoyable. 

A  TRIP  VIA  THR 


UNjlNE 


Royal  Mail  Steamships 

coodsta  of  3  days  of  delightful  sail-  I 
ing  on  the  pic  turreque  SL  Lawrence  I 
River,  and  reduce*  the  sea  voyage  | 
Co  4  days  or  Ires. 


3  SAILINGS  WEEKLY 


From  Montreal 
to  Liverpool, 
London  and 

Floral  Steamship 
Luxurious  A rromn 
All  Clnsaea  of  P 
Also  Direct  Service 
tat.LAHI.On.  Mod 

For  book s,  mihngt. 

H.&A.  ALLAN,  !»**. 


and  Quebec 

Glasgow, 

Havre 

a  to  Canada 
sodntlens  for 
Bisrsgrra 
fkom  BfHTOX 
lerntr  Kntrs. 

eu  .aJJrest 

fsier  St  .  lUotrrei 
*U  St .  So.i  . 


including  all  essential  expenses,  vis¬ 
iting  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  the  land 
of  Evangeline,  and  St.  Johns  New¬ 
foundland,  t  he  Norway  of  America. 

Tins  cruise  to  thew?  foreign  Lindt  on  the 
nrw  steamer*  ST  K  1*1  IAN  O  and  FLORl- 
ZEL  of  the 

Red  Cross  Line 

will  prove  the  most  nnvel.  delightful  and 
health  giving  varutton  you  ever  experienced. 
The  ship*  are  built  especially  for  tourists;  are 
fitted  wit h  every  device  to  Insure  safety. 

Spleivlid  cuisine,  brcbetira  and  sea  sports. 
No  hotel  bills  or  transfers  Youhveoo  the  *blp. 
Kfitu  r  l  rale  i  for  infieruyr  aanm- 
ma  iationi  dmrtng  Sep*,  and  Oct . 
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Canadian  To  Europe 

rtortnem  Montreal- Quebec  to  Bristol  Eng. I 
Royals  via  Scenic  St. Lawrence 


:'j  days  on  the  btauli/ul.  historic  St.  Lawrence,  z'A  days  at  sea, 
to  Bristol,  Lng.  (2  hours  to  London).  Speedy,  restful  voyage  to  Eu¬ 
rope.  Our  palatial  speedy  steamships  “Itoyal  Edward”  and  "Royal 
Oeorge”  arc  equipped  with  every  convenience  for  your  comfort— 

Cabins  “de  Luxe” 

suite*  anti  rooms  with  private  baths,  elevator*,  wireless,  six  passenger  decks,  spa- 
cio  us  promenade*,  etc.  Coll  or  write  to  any  agent  for  booklet,  soiling  dates,  cabin  chart 
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They  arc  light,  but  five  times  as  strong  as  ordinary  trunks. 
The  trunk  walls  arc  made  of  six  thin  layers  of  close  grained, 
tough  wood,  each  layer  of  which  is  laid  cross-grain  to  the  next 
byer  and  glued  together  under  a  pressure  of  400  tons. 

In  the  same  way  the  corners  arc  pressed  on  until  the  trunk  is 
practically  a  seamless  box,  almost  unbreakable. 

Don’t  be  satisfied  with  something  which  looks  somewhat  the 
same  outside  but  which  in  comparison  is  brittle  as  a  pipe  stem. 
Indcstructo  trunks  are  light,  strong  thoroughbreds  of  travel. 
*«.  Moderate  in  price,  many  different  kinds  to  choose 
.  from  but  everyone  a  strong,  long-lived  Indcstructo. 
For  five  years  we  guarantee  to  repair  or  replace 
y  any  damaged  or  lost  trunk. 

'W'  ^'cat^cr  C°°ds  also.  The  Indcstructo  label  is  as 

good  as  a  bond. 

National  Veneer  Products  Co. 

2  Beigcr  St.,  Mishawaka,  Ind.  ^ 


IMPESTR 


PANSY  SEEDS  SggUZS^SSS 

oifer  jroci  400  ittdi  of 
Mammoth  European  Parity  iaportatkm*  for  10  rent*? 
If  planted  now  they  will  five  lull  bloom  next  tra*nn. 
Introductory  prior.  9  packets  for  26  cents,  with  com¬ 
plete  k* Aft  on  "How  to  Grow  Pan  lira." 

OLICK’B  DEED  FARMS.  Box  90.  Smckttown.  Pa. 


SUMMER  BARGAINS 


The  Standard  Dictionary  has  received  all 
kinds  of  honor  medals  and  prizes  from  exposi¬ 
tions,  governments  and  educational  institutions. 


We  do  not  merely  SELL  Holland  bulb*, 
we  GROW  them. 

In  our  large  nurseries  at  Sassen-  S 
heim,  Holland,  we  grow  big.  solid  f  .gft 
tulips,  hyacinths,  daffodils,  crocus.  L 
etc..— so  lull  of  vitality  thaler  li 
order  leads  to  lonu  continued  wlV'iBy 
patronage.  These  dm  lbs  ^ 
we  handle  with  Infinite  •  % 

care,  as  they  grow  from m  “ 

babyhood  to  motherhnod.  \.  ' 

We  clean,  sort,  pack  and  ^  *  w 

label  them  and  seal  each  original  package  with 
our  trade  mark— for  your  protection. 

Including  fra  delivery  to  your  home  our 
prices  are  low— because  it  eliminate  the  middle¬ 
man's  profit. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  our 

new  bulb  catalog 

which  helps  you  in  selecting  and  caring  for  bulbs. 
Ask  for  that  catalog.  It  1 sfree. 

Gt.  van  Waveren  Sc  Kruijff 

201  Walnut  Place  Philadelphia 

JOHN  VAN  AALST,  Mgr. 


S.  S.  Caribbean 


Dutch  Bulbs 

from  our  fields  in  Holland 


The  light  six  ply  walls  of  Indestructo  Trunks  are 
as  strong  as  2 Vi  inches  of  solid  wood 

ONE  reason  why  Indestructo  trunks  arc  so  popubr  is 
because  they  are  so  strong. 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER’S  EASY 
CHAIR 


la  this  column,  to  decide  gunboat  coocembs  the  current  use 
d  words,  the  Funk  &  W  agnails  New  Standard  Dictionary  is 
consulted  sa  arbiter. 

Reader s  trill  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 

"F.  H.  B.,"  Knoxville.  Tenn.— "I.  Is  It 
proper  for  me.  in  writing  an  article,  to  refer  to 
myself  in  one  place  as  ’the  writer*  and  in  anotht^r 
as  ‘the  author  ?  2.  May  I  refer  to  mywdf  in  the 
third  person  and  the  flm  inthoii  in  the  same 
sentence,  as  In  the  following  example:  'In  accor¬ 
dance  with  a  suggestion  mode  to  the  writer  during 
his  visit.  1  am  doing  so  and  so*?  3.  In  a  paper 
published  jointly  by  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Jonra. 
would  this  expression  be  in  good  (ante:  'Mr.  Jones 
lias  ingeniously  coupled  the  wparate  parts'? 
(There  U  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  paper  was 
composed  by  Mr.  Smith.)  4.  What,  If  anything. 
U  wrong  with  this  sentence,  and  how  would  you 
express  the  same  idea:  'This  material  would 
serve  the  purpose,  however,  bearing  in  mtnd  that  a 
larger  quantity  of  It  would  be  required  than  of  Ch* 
better  grade'7" 

I.  Yes.  2.  No.  3.  Yes.  If  true.  4.  The  sen¬ 
tence  is  Imperfect.  Substitute  "but"  for  "how¬ 
ever.  bearing  in  mind  Uiat." 

"K.  W.  II.,"  Daytona.  Fla. — "Please  tell  me  to 
what  clan  in  Scotland  William  Alexander.  Karl  of 
Sterling,  or  his  ancestors.  I m 'longed.  Where  could 
1  obtain  the  genealogy  of  tills  family?" 

William  Alexander  belonged  to  the  clan  Mac- 
Alexander  or  Mac  A  lister  and  was  descended  from 
John.  Lord  of  the  Isle*.  The  genealogy  of  th-* 
family  is  to  bo  found  in  Memorials  of  the  Earl  of 
Stirling  and  the  House  of  Alexander  (2  vols.,  1877), 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  Rogers. 

"O.  F-H  New  York.  N.  Y.— "Do  you  con- 
ider  the  name  Alrah  a  girl's  name,  or  a  name  for  a 
lw>y?  I  know  of  one  man  called  Aldah.  and  two 
of  the  name  Alrah.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  If 
It  would  be  wrong  to  give  a  boy  the  name  Alrah , 
us  suggtwud  by  some  of  my  friends?" 

The  name  Alrah  is  a  masculine  personal  name 
of  BlbUcal  origin.  SeeOenesis  xxxvi,  40,  and  there 
U  no  Impropriety  In  giving  it  to  a  boy. 

"  A.  T.  D."  Perth  Amboy .  N.  J— " What  Is  the 
exact  wording  of  the  seventeenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States?" 

The  seventeenth  amendment  is  worded  os  fol¬ 
lows:  "I.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall 
lie  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 
elected  by  the  people  thereof,  for  six  years:  and 
each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The  electors  In 
each  State  shall  have  the  qualification  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  moat  numerous  branch  of  the  Stato 
l.cgUlaturt«.  2.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the 
representation  of  any  State  In  the  Senate,  tic 
executive  authority  of  such  State  shall  lame  writ? 
of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies:  Provided  that 
the  Legislature  of  any  State  may  empower  the 
executive  thereof  to  make  temporary  appoint¬ 
ment  until  the  people  AU  the  vacancies  by  election 
as  the  Legislature  may  din'd,  3.  This  amend¬ 
ment  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  affect  the 
election  or  UTtn  of  any  Senator  chosen  before  it 
becomes  valid  as  part  of  the  Constitution." 

"W.  8.  H.”  Ijowee  Cabot.  Vt  — "  Will  you 
kindly  give  me  rules  for  the  correct  use  of  the 
following  weirds:  'Among*  and  'amongst':  'to¬ 
ward*  and  '  towards’;  'farther*  and  '  further*." 

If  you  will  consult  your  New  Standard  Dic¬ 
tionary.  you  will  see  that  among  and  amongst  are 
used  In  Identically  the  same  way.  and  also  that  the 
words  toward  and  towards  are  used  In  the  same 
manner;  therefore,  the  lexicographer  can  not  give 
you  any  other  rule  than  to  ua*  these  words  In  such 
way  that  the  sense  you  wL:h  to  convey  is  given  by 
the  dictionary.  As  to  farther  and  further .  farther 
should  be  used  to  designate  longitudinal  distance; 
further  to  signify  quantity  or  degree.  Thus.  "  How 
much  farther  have  we  to  go?”  "  Proceed  no  fur- 
thrr  with  that  course." 
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HOW  THE  DEMOCRATS  ARE  RUNNING  OUR  FINANCES 


NATIONAL  BANKRUPTCY  is  not  thought,  even  by 
the  Republican  press,  to  Ik*  in  any  immediate  prospect 
after  a  year’s  Democratic  control  of  our  national 
finances,  yet  a  survey  of  the  views  of  all  parties  on  the  year’s 
record  does  not  show  any  great  cause,  either,  for  Democratic 
jubilation.  And  the  New  York  Times 
(Ind.  Deni.),  aiming  at  impartiality, 
concludes  that  “on  the  whole  the  Gov¬ 
ernment's  finances  an*  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  not  beyond  improvement,  to  be 
sure,  but  comparing  well  with  other 
years.”  The  Tariff  Act  has  helped  the 
consumer,  without  hurting  business, 

<ay  the  Democratic  editors;  the  Re¬ 
publican  and  Progressive  critics  reply 
that  it  has  had  just,  the  opposite  effect. 

The  Republican  Boston  Transcript  re¬ 
marks,  sadly,  that  the  outcome  of  tin- 
first  fiscal  year  under  Democratic  rule 
is  “what  might  Ik*  expected  to  follow 
when  reformers  bitten  with  theory  run 
amuck  among  the  industries  of  a  greal 
nation.”  Against  this  may  be  placid 
the  conclusion  of  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce,  after  a  careful  and  im¬ 
partial  analysis  quoted  below,  that  the 
Tariff  Act  has  really  been  of  some 
benefit  to  the  consumer,  “with  a  mini¬ 
mum  disturbance  of  business.”  The 
ineom<*-tax  returns  arc  indeed  smaller 
than  was  expected.  This  is  a  failure 
which  seems  to  opposition  editors  a 
complete  justification  of  all  their  pessi¬ 
mistic  prophecies.  But  the  Philadelphia 
Record  thinks  the  tax  has  succeeded  in  supplying  “the  revenue 
released  in  lightening  the  burden  of  the  consumer,”  and  other 
Democratic  dailies  show  reasons  why  it  ought  to  prove  of 
permanent  value,  in  spite  of  some  disappointment  of  the  lirst 
few  months'  trial.  Discussion  of  revenue  figures  inevitably 
leads  to  the  question  of  the  depression  in  business.  And  so, 
whilo  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  iI*rog.)  tells  the  President 
that  his  country  "staggers  and  groans  under  his  industry- 
paralyzing  rule,”  Chairman  Simmons,  of  the  Senate  Finance 


Committee,  informs  his  colleagues  in  the  course  of  a  debate 
that 

“An  investigation  will  show  there  have  been  less  disturbance 
ami  depression  in  this  country  in  the  past  year  than  has  occurred 
in  any  other  great  industrial  country  in  the  world.  Compared 

with  the  knout*  conditions  in  Canada, 
the  situation  in  the  United  States  might 
well  he  described  as  a  boom  in  business.” 

Secretary  McAdoo  declares  himself 
“exceedingly  gratified  with  the  results 
for  the  first  fiscal  year  of  the  new  Tariff 
ami  Income-Tax  Law.”  His  figures 
for  the  year  ending  on  June  30,  subject 
to  some  revision  upon  the  basis  of  fuller 
returns,  show  total  disbursements  of 
$7(10, 559, 248. 13,  and  total  receipts  ag¬ 
gregating  $734,343,700.20,  leaving  a 
surplus  of  $33,784,452.07.  But,  as  the 
press  dispatches  point  out,  the  surplus 
will  be  wiped  out  by  the  Panama  Canal 
expenditures,  for  “during  the  twelve 
months  $34,826,041  lias  been  spent  on 
the  canal,  and  when  this  has  been 
charged  off  there  will  Ik*  a  defied  for 
the  year  of  $1,010,058.81  on  the  books.” 
Eventually,  as  several  editors  note,  the 
Treasury  will  Ik*  reimbursed  for  the 
Panama  expenses  by  bond  sales,  to  be 
authorized  by  Congress.  And  without, 
waiting  for  that,  says  the  Springfield 
Republican,  Secretary  McAdoo  “may 
claim  a  ‘moral  surplus’  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  some  $3,5O0.0(X)  in  income  taxes 
are  being  held  back  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  ten-days'  grace  allowed  by  the  Income-Tax 
Law  before  penalties  can  1m»  imposed  for  non-payment  of  tax**?.” 
Democrats  probably  agm-  with  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  that  they 
“have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the  way  the  revenue  law  has  work  m  I 
out  in  this  first,  experimental  year.”  The  country  should  In* 
reassured,  thinks  the  Indianapolis  Sews,  an  independent  pro- 
Wilsou  paj>er,  for  “even  with  the  loss  of  the  sugar  duty,  there 
will  Ik*  no  difficulty  in  meeting  all  legitimate  expenditures.” 
But  the  expenditures,  it  reminds  its  Democratic  friends,  must 


WHERE  EXTREMI  S  MEET. 

The  Government  gets  more  than  one-quarter 
of  its  Income  tax  and  nearly  one  -  fifth  of  iu 
combined  Income  and  corporation  tax  from  the 
'Mi  New  York  district,  here  shown.  The  adjoin¬ 
ing  section  pays  almost  nothing  of  either  tax. 
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be  reduced,  for  the  party  has  made  “no  attempt  to  redeem"  its 
pledge  of  economy. 

The  one  universally  acknowledged  disappointment  is  the 
failure  of  the  income  tax  to  come  up  to  expectations.  After  a 


ANOTULK  Bt'MPKK  CHOP. 

— Clubh  in  the  Rochester  llrrald. 

forecast  of  $82,000.(XX),  uud  a  later  estimate  of  $54,000,000,  a 
total  reoeipt  of  but  $2N,000,000  makes  a  slim  showing,  tho  the 
corporation  tax  brings  the  figures  up  to  $71,000,000.  That 
there  is  something  in  Mr.  Underwood's  explanation  that  the  tax 
“  represents  about  six  months'  income  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  for  leas  than  a  year  on  all  taxes  and  only  for  three  months 
on  tho  excess  rates,"  is  admitted  by  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch 
(Rep.),  which  also  believes  that  many  incomes  have  been 
inadequately  reported.  But  the  Rochester  Pott  Express  (Rep.) 
attributes  all  the  disappointment  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  earlier 
"guesses."  The  Providence  Journal  (Ind.)  would  attribute 
it  to  the  "serious  reduction  of  incomes  since  President  Wilson 
was  inaugurated”;  for  "diminished  incomes  mean  a  diminished 
income  tax.”  The  Milwaukee  Journal  (Ind.)  is  inclined  to 
put  much  of  the  responsibility  for  the  low  return  on  tho  Govern¬ 
ment’s  inexperience  in  collecting  a  tax  of  this  kind.  The  tax,  says 
the  Springfield  Republican,  "will  surely  yield  more  revenue  as 
the  people  become  used  to  its  intricacies."  It  feels  certain  that 
the  tax  has  come  to  stay,  for  "the  political  party  that  hereafter 
should  venture  to  repeal  the  income  tax  and  replace  it  with 
higher  tariff  duties  on  food  and  clothing  would  have  trouble  in 
surviving  the  shock  of  the  election  returns.”  It  seems  to  the 
New  York  World  (Dem.)  that  the  tax  was  a  partial  failure 
because  attention  was  paid  to  it  principally  in  the  large  centers 
when*  the  newspapers  played  it  up.  And  it  notes  that  “New 
York  City  as  a  whole  pays  more  than  one-third  of  the  tax,  an 
amount  exceeding  $11,000,000.  while  Philadelphia  pays  $2,000,- 
(XX).  Chicago  $1,900,000,  and  Boston  $1,500,000." 

Turning  from  the  income  tax  to  the  tariff,  we  find  then*  has 
been  little  difference  between  the  last  two  yean*  in  the  customs 
dut  ies  collected  at  the  port  of  New  York.  Imports  are  practically 
the  same  for  the  two  years,  and  exports  have  decreas'd  $50.(XX),- 
000.  Secretary  Redtield  explains  that  the  falling  off  has  l>een  large 
in  exported  foodstuffs,  and  very  small  in  manufactured  goods, 
lie  would  encourage  American  manufacturers  by  showing  that 
they  are  selling  almost  as  much  as  ever  abroad,  and  have  prac¬ 
tically  no  greater  foreign  competition  to  meet.  Naturally,  he 
adds,  the  coming  large  crop*  will  again  make  us  a  large  seller 
of  food^t  uffs  abroad.  Nevertheless  we  find  a  continues  I  belief 


in  some  quarters  that  the  tariff  is  a  menace  to  business,  especially 
among  those  hit  by  the  new  schedules.  Judge  Gary  lately 
declared  it  to  lie  his  solier  judgment  "that  the  Tariff  Law  lately 
passed  has  adversely  affected  the  business  condition  of  this 
country."  Other  steel  men  are  mentioned  in  The  Wall  Strtet 
Journal  and  tho  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  as  being  of  the 
same  opinion,  some  fearing  large  imports  in  the  fall  and  wdnter, 
to  the  detriment  of  our  market.  Tho  Washington  Post  (Ind., i 
prints  letters  telling  of  Southern  cotton-mills  which  “can  not 
get  near  cost  for  their  yarn  liecauso  there  lias  boon  a  vast 
increase  in  iru|>orts  of  yarns  ami  cotton  cloths  under  the  new 
Tariff  Iaw,”  And  papers  like  the  New  York  Evening  Mail 
'Prog.).  Baltimore  Star  iRep.),  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.),  and 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  (Rep.)  continue  to  denounce  the  Demo- 
crate*  tariff  as  the  source  of  bard  time*. 

On  the  other  hand,  Democratic  editors  are  quoting  such 
bits  of  trade  gossip  as  the  statement  ill  The  Commercial  and 
Financial  ('hronicle's  dry -goods  market  report  that  "manu¬ 
facturers  find  that  domestic  goods  could  lie  advanced  con¬ 
siderably  and  still  hold  their  own,  now  that  the  full  effects  of 
the  tariff  have  become  known."  And  the  Philadelphia  Record 
concludes  that  manufacturers  in  general  "have  discovered  that 
they  were  not  nearly  so  much  hurt  as  they  were  alarmed." 

In  view  of  all  that  has  lieen.said.a  careful  editorial  analysis  of 
the  results  of  the  tariff  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  is 
worthy  of  attention.  Taking  first  the  effect  on  the  cost  of  living 

"The  total  imports  since  meats  were  put  on  the  free  list  were 
valued  at  $10.(XX).(XX),  compared  with  none  a  yeur  ago.  It  was 
asserted  by  many  protectionists  that  no  meats  would  be  imported, 
und  by  others  that  so  great  an  importation  would  occur  as  to 
drive  American  producers  to  the  wall.  Neither  forecast  haH  been 
fulfilled.  The  amount  of  meat  imported  has  been  but  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total  consumption,  yet  enough  to  have  a 
peroepti hie  effect  in  restraining  the  tendency  to  a  further  advance 
in  the  price.  Higher  home  charges  would  unquestionably 
bring  in  still  larger  quantities.  The  removal  of  duties  is  thus 
seen  in  this  cause  at  its  best,  since  it  acts  as  an  equalizer  of  prices, 
yet  drives  no  one  out  of  business  and  simply  operates  to  prevent 
monopoly  extortion  or  famine  charges. 

“Much  the  same  may  lie  said  of  the  movement  of  grain  which, 
while  not  affecting  the  domestic  price  to  any  extent  hurtful  to  tho 


orr  orr  tub  track! 

—  Rphse  in  tin*  New  York  World. 

farmer,  lias  furnished  a  useful  addition  to  the  home  supply  and 
hus  suggested  the  possibility  of  an  emergency  resource  within 
the  reach  of  all.  Our  imports  of  breadstuffs  during  the  ten 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  were  over  $IX>,000,000,  against  $17,- 
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000.000  for  the  same  period  Last  year,  the  increase  being  chiefly 
in  corn.  In  those  classes  of  subordinate  products  where  duties 
were  high  under  former  acts  and  where  the  reduction  has  been 
but  moderate,  as  in  the  case  of  cocoa  and  olive-oil,  increases 


WuoiiHdW — '*  11'U  be  fine  after  you  net  In.” 

— Koa  In  the  Chicago  Pwl. 


have  evidently  resulted  in  supply-ini'  a  home  demand  not  previ¬ 
ously  satisfied,  and  in  putting  the  enod*  within  the  reach  of 
many  who  could  not  purchase  under  fcne  old  conditions  without 
driving  the  price  to  a  prohibitive  level.  The  effect  her*-  is — 
so  far  as  made  plain — beneficial,  and  few  will  criticize  the  situ¬ 
ation  as  now  revealed.” 

The  manufacturing  results  are  found  harder  to  analyze,  for 
in  many  lines  there  have  been  no  perceptible  changes — 

“The  imports  of  iron  and  steel  for  the  ten  months  were  only 
S26.119.CXX).  or  about  the  same  as  last  year.  The  cotton  industry 
hardly  felt  the  change  during  the  seven  months  of  the  now  duties, 
the  increase  of  importations  being  scarcely  over  6  per  cent,  in 
gross  value  of  the  total  importation  of  961,000,000.  The  same  is 
true  of  paper,  whose  manufacturers  raised  so  loud  a  wail  regarding 
the  threat  of  foreign  invasion.  Even  in  printing  paper,  where 
the  free-trade  principle  was  applied,  the  growth  in  importations 
is  admitted  by  producers  to  have  been  insufficient  to  hurt  them, 
owing  to  the  immense  increase  in  the  demand  for  the  product. 
There  is  a  different  situation  in  a  few  lines,  such  as  manu¬ 
factures  of  wool,  where  there  has  been  a  notable  increase  during 
the  period  in  question,  carrying  the  importation  of  goods  from 
S14.000.0CK)  to  nearly  926,000.000.  Yet  staple  articles  like 
carpets  show  a  positive  decline,  while  dress  goods,  formerly  most 
highly  taxed,  are  in  lower  volume  than  before.  The  conclusion 
drawn  by  most  persons  will  he  that  in  many  if  not  most  branches 
of  manufacture  the  United  States  is  well  able  to  hold  its  own 
against  foreign  industry.  .  .  .  The  fact  remains  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  U  not  receiving  the  benefit  of  a  materially  lower  scale  of 
prices,  and  that  his  advantage  lies  largely  in  improvement 
of  qualities  and  in  the  prevention  of  further  advances . 

“Some  lines  of  merchandise  show  appreciable  cuts  of  price, 
but  they  are  comparatively  few.  and  this  lock  of  reduction  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  such  articles  as  leather  manufactures, 
where  there  has  been  a  distinct  advance  in  importations.” 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  tarilT  has  thus  far  "had  little  rt'al 
effect  upon  trade  or  industry."  There  has  been  “a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  burden  of  tariff  taxes.”  yet  the  changes  are  so 
carefully  made  as  to  "impair  but  little  the  productiveness  of 
the  tariff.” 

“This  is  in  part  a  tribute  to  the  expansive  power  of  domestic 
demand  and  in  part  a  compliment  to  the  work  done  in  preparing 
the  new  schedules.  Both  as  to  revenue  and  as  to  industrial 
effects,  tariff  revision  has  bean  accomplished  with  practically  a 
minimum  diaturban«*>  to  business. 


A  WHITE  HOUSE  WELCOME 
FOR  “BIG  BUSINESS” 

NOW  that  President  Wilson  has  talked  over  business 
conditions  with  such  men  as  J.  P.  Morgan,  Henry- 
Ford,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Chicago  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Commerce,  and  has  taken  a  stand  for  the  encouragement 
of  big  business  men  undertaking  public  service,  the  newspapers 
an-  all  talking  about  his  "change  of  policy.”  Some  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  friends,  as  the  Now  York  Evening  Post  observes, 
"protest  (hat  this  means  no  real  ehange  in  him."  But  The 
Evening  Po»l’*  belief  that  "it  will  be  received  by  the  country  as 
a  radical  change”  N«m«  justified  by  the  general  tone  of  news¬ 
paper  comment.  Almost  every  one  seems  to  1m*  pleased,  tho 
some  opposition  editors  question  the  President's  motives,  and 
wonder  how  much  real  good  will  be  accomplished.  Few,  if  any, 
make  use  of  the  opportunity  to  attack  him  for  openly  consorting 
with  "malefactors  of  great  wealth."  Neither  the  Ihvsident  nor 
his  callers  were  loquacious  regarding  their  interviews.  But  all  the 
visitors,  if  we  can  believe  the  Washington  correspondents,  left 
tho  White  House*  in  a  happy  mood.  Mr.  Morgan’s  usually 
immobile  face'  was  "wreathed  in  smiles,”  Mr.  Ford  was  highly 
optimistic  about  business  prospects,  and  the  gentlemen  from 
Chicago  told  of  the  "considerate  and  open-minded  hearing" 
they  had  had.  And  in  the  last  ease  tho  President  gave  official 
publication  to  his  feeling  "  that  the  conference  has  been  mutually 
instructive  and  helpful."  These  pleasant  and  profltablo  con¬ 
versations  with  industrial  and  financial  leaders,  say  the  Wash¬ 
ington  dispatches,  an*  to  Ik*  continued  in  the  near  future. 

President  Wilson's  now  policy,  manifested  in  these  White 
House  visits,  was  more  clearly  defined  in  a  statement  issued 
while  the  Senate  was  making  up  its  mind  whether  it  ought  to 
accept  his  nominations  of  Paul  M.  Warburg]  and  Thomas  D. 
Jones  to  places  on  the  Federal  Reserve*  Board.  Senators  are 
troubled  by  these  gentlemen's  business  affiliations.  The  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party  and  tho  Senate,  the  President  said,  know 

"that  the  vast  majority  of  the  men  connected  with  what  we  have 
come  to  call  big  business  are  honest,  incorruptible,  and  patriotic. 
The  country  may  Im*  certain  that  it  is  clear  to  members  of  the 
Senate,  as  it  is  clear  to  all  thoughtful  men.  that  those  who  have 
tried  to  make  big  business  what  it  might  to  be  are  the  men  to  be 


— H&nny  In  the  St.  Joseph  Xeai- Prest. 

encouraged  and  honored  whenever  they  respond  without  reserve 
to  the  call  of  public  service.  ...  It  is  the  obvious  business  of 
statesmanship  at  this  turning-point  in  our  development  to 
recognize  ability  and  character,  wherever  it  lias  been  display  d. 
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and  unite  every  force  for  the  upbuilding  of  legitimate  business 
along  the  new  lines  which  are  now  clearly  indicated  for  the 
future.” 

These  sentiments  seem  to  meet  with  general  edilorial  approvnl. 
The  Presi<lent‘s  statement  was  commonly  interpreted  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post's  correspondent,  "as 


WJPINi;  AWAT  HIS  TEAKS, 

— Ktrby  In  the  New  York  World. 


a  word  of  cheer  to  the  business  world,  using  the  Warburg  ap¬ 
pointment  simply  as  a  peg  upon  which  to  hang  it."  The  New 
York  iS’un's  representative  thinks  it  is  considered  a  hopeful  sign 
lss-au.se  “it  is  the  first  rebuke  that  has  In-on  administered  by 
I  ho  President  for  indiscriminate  attacks  upon  business  men 
simply  because  they  have  succis-ded  abundantly.'* 

Now  what,  asks  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  “has  suddenly 
driven  the  President  to  make  the  affectionate  advances  to 
business  men  with  which  the  Warburg  appeals  ami  the  exchanges 
with  the  Chicago  delegation  bubble  over?”  It  answers  by 
pointing  out  that " coincident ly  with  them  the  newspapers  report 
the  secession  of  a  Democratic  Congressman  from  Colorado, 
wholesale  desertions  from  the  party  in  Louisiana,  and  grave 
disaffection  all  through  the  Middle  West."  So  The  Tribune 
concludes  that  wo  have  here  “a  remarkable  exhibition  of 
agile  political  readjustment,"  tho  it  hopes  for  the  country's 
sake  that  it  is  genuine  and  "will  hear  genuine  fruits."  So.  too. 
the  Pittsburg  (SauUc-Timen  (Rep.)  finds  this  “remarkable  d«- 
parture”  "profoundly  suggestive  of  the  possibility  that  the 
*  dministration  has  got  the  country  und  itself  into  deep  water 
and  is  hard  put  to  find  a  safe  way  out."  According  to  the  Social¬ 
ist  New  York  Call,  it  all  got-s  to  show  that  "T.  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son  is  developing  considerable  statesmanship."  "lie  has 
reached  the  recognition  that  modem  government  is  nothing 
more  than  a  committee  of  capitalists  with  power  to  transact 
the  common  business  of  the  ruling  class." 

Turning  from  these  unfriendly  writers,  we  note  that  in  tho 
Houston  Chronicle's  opinion  the  President  of  the  United  States 
lias  again  displayed  his  usual  "hard,  common  sense"  and  "sense 
nf  justice  and  perception  of  the  proprieties,"  and  has  shown  that, 
"honest  himself,"  he  "is  not  afraid  to  trust  others."  He  is 
removing  the  impression  "that  he  is  a  man  inclined  to  academic 
views  and  detached  from  close  contact  with  actual  affairs.” 
says  the  New  York  Clobc,  and  is  showing  himself  desirous  to  pul 
himself  in  "direct  contact  with  the  people  of  the  nation  whose 
influence  is  important  and  whose  opinions  are  worthy  of  serious 
Iteution."  The  Now  York  World  (Dorn.),  tho  it  admits  that 


Mr.  Wilson  lias  held  himself  too  much  aloof  from  the  advice 
of  business  men,  considers  ii  the  fault  of  the  great  business 
interests.  For  they  have  "stubbornly  refused  to  recognize" 
Mr.  Wilson’s  "sincerity  ami  honesty”;  "they  have  abused 
Mr.  Wil.son  as  if  he  were  the  most  blatant  blatherskite  who 
ever  captured  a  public  office."  Would  it  be  strange,  asks 
The  World,  "if  the  President  had  deeided  that  he  could  get 
along  without  their  ad  rice  and  counsel?”  The  conclusion  of 
the  independent  but  equally  friendly  New  York  Evening  Pox t 
is  that  the  Administration  "has  been  leaning  over  backward 
in  its  desire  to  avoid  either  the  reality  or  the  appearance  of 
undue  infiuem-e  by  business  interests,  and  Mr.  Wilson  appears 
to  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  psychological  moment 
has  come  for  the  adoption  of  a  different  posture."  And  The 
Evening  Post  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  President's  new 
policy  is  “  sound  and  right.” 

A  number  of  the  President’s  critics  point  out  that  his  con¬ 
ferences  will  lie  fruitless  in  one  direction,  because  his  business 
legislation  has  all  Ik.hu  finally  determined  on.  But.  others  argue 
that  there  is  still  time  to  change  tho  various  provisions  in  the 
trust  bills,  and  several  Washington  correspondents  think  that 
the  visit  of  the  Chicago  business  men  may  help  to  eliminate  the 
definitions  of  restraint  of  trade  from  the  Clayton  Bill  and  to 
modify  the  Trade  Commission  Bill. 

Such  opposition  papers  as  tho  Salt  Lake  Tribune  (Rep.), 
Kansas  City  Journal  (Rep.),  Buffalo  E spree*  (Rep.),  Baltimore 
,\ru\H  (Prog.),  and  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.),  can  not  see  how 
IVisident  Wilson's  talks  with  business  ex|>erts  can  affect  trade 
conditions.  Ho  "can  no  more  make  prosperity  now  merely  by 
talking  with  business  men  than  he  was  able  to  make  it  before 
merely  by  talking  with  psychologists,"  is  the  way  the  New  York 
Press  (Prog.)  puts  it. 

Nevertheless  the  Washington  Post  (hid.)  and  Worcester 
tiuzette  (Ind.)  expect  good  to  follow  from  the  White  House  inter- 


THK  IXVI-<ni.ATION  IS  OX. 

— King  In  the  Chkrago  7'ri6riru\ 


views,  for  reasons  like  those  thus  outlined  by  the  Brooklyn  Citizen 
(Deru.j  the  day  after  the  Morgan  visit: 

"Kiery  business  man.  big  or  little,  will  feel  a  renewal  of 
confidence  when  he  secs  that  the  Administration  is  not  only 
availing  itseif  of  the  experience  of  merchants,  manufacturers, 
bankers,  and  railroad  presidents,  with  special  knowledge  of 
affairs,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  but  is  bent  upon  haring  the 
legislation  and  administrative  work  in  which  they  are  concerned 
shaped  in  accordance  with  thou-  judgment  of  what  ought  to  be 
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done.  The  signs  multiply  that  the  country  is  soon  to  enter 
ujK>n  an  era  of  (treat  material  prosperity  and  one  of  them  was 
unmistakably  given  yesterday.” 

Nor  should  readers  forget  the  smile  on  the  face  of  Mr.  Morgan 
or  the  words  of  Henry  Ford  as  he  left  tho  White  House  after 
talking  with  President  Wilson:  “Cheer  upl  I  agree  with  the 
President  that  the  era  of  prosperity  is  coining  fast,” 


ATTACKING  THE  "  PORK-BARREL " 

NOT  A  “BILL,"  but  a  “scandal,”  is  the  word  used  to 
describe  the  River  and  Harbor  measure  of  1914  by 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Fin.),  which 
intimates  that  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House,  for  all 
their  drastic  criticism  of  private  business  men,  “apfM'ar  to  be 
singularly  lacking  in  delicate  scruples  about  methods  and  ex- 
jtenditures  in  tho  public  service."  Other  observers,  among 
them  Collier' a  Weekly  and  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
blame  our  appropriation  system  as  much  as  our  legislators,  and 
would  have  waterway  improvements  in  the  hands  of  a  com¬ 
mission.  This  plan  is  covered  by  the  amendment  to  the  hill 
offered  by  Senator  Newlands,  of  Nevada,  but  tin*  Indianapolis 
.Yrrrs,  shrinking  before  the  cost  and  overplus  of  commissions, 
says  we  would  l>etter  establish  a  national  budget,  and  notes  that 
"the  United  States  is  practically  the  only  one  of  the  world’s 
greet  nations  without  such  a  system.”  In  any  rase  there  seems 
to  be  a  general  and  pronounced  sentiment  against  tho  River 
and  Harbor  brand  of  “  pork-barrel"  outlay,  and  some  critics  go 
so  far  as  to  accuse  Republican,  Democratic,  and  Progressive 
legislators  at  rundotn  of  being  tarred  with  the  same  brush  in 
the  attempt  to  put  through  a  measure  “which  has  no  other 
purpose  than  to  try  to  buy  reelections  to  Congress  by  omnibus 
briherv  of  the  electorate."  This  "biggest  and  worst"  hill  in  tho 
history  of  the  country,  the  press  inform  us.  provides  for  a  total 
appropriation  of  $93,529,475,  itemized  as  follows: 


House  bin.  cash . 

House  bill,  future  obligations . . .  3'i.H»7.R7t 

House  sundry  civil  bill .  0.000.000 

Senate  increases  . . .  10  352  fiOO 


The  opposition's  minority  report,  introduced  by  Senator 
Burton,  of  Ohio,  who  is  declared  in  many  quarters  to  be  one 
of  the  best-informed  men,  if  not  the  best,  in  Congress  on  the 
subject  of  waterway  improvements,  charges  the  bill  with 
“glaring  defect*”  in  the  method  of  appropriations,  and  urges 
the  following  reforms,  as  quoted  in  Washington  dispatches: 

“A  careful  review  of  pending  projects  and  the  omission  of 
all  improvements  which  are  no  longer  profitable. 

“A  more  careful  consideration  before  the  adoption  of  projects. 
There  should  be  especial  care  to  avoid  lock  and  dam  construction, 
save  in  streams  which  are  capable  of  being  made  important 
arteries  of  commerce. 

"A  division  of  expense  when  exceptional  advantages  accrue 
to  private  property  or  specific  localities,  or  when  tho  protection 
of  private  property  is  the  main  object  and  navigation  subordinate. 

“The  exclusion  from  tho  bill  of  proposed  improvements  which 
do  not  have  to  do  with  navigation. 

“A  general  policy  of  improving  the  main  stream  before 
attention  is  given  to  branch  streams,  ami  the  adjustment  of 
depths  and  dimensions  with  a  view  to  a  uniform  and  compre¬ 
hensive  plan  for  the  development  of  such  waterways  as  can 
profitably  bo  utilized. 

“Such  adjustment  of  relations  between  railways  and  water¬ 
ways  as  will  secure  the  utilization  of  routes  partly  by  land  and 
partly  by  water  when  cooperation  and  utilization  of  both  routes 
can  lx*  made  profitable  as  a  means  of  transportation." 

Yet  some  doubt  if  the  bill  will  be  defeated.  Tho  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.)  fears  that  Senator  Burton  will  "fail  again  in  his 
attempt  to  rationalize  the  River  and  Harbor  Appropriation  Bill," 
btvause  “the  average  Representative  or  Senator  thinks  only 
of  gctling  the  money  out  of  the  Treasury  and  into  his  district  or 
State.”  Editorial  objections  to  the  “ pork-barrel ”  plan  of 


making  appropriations  are  made  by  the  Philadelphia  Record 
(Dem.),  tho  Baltimore  .Yews  '.Prog  ),  the  Washington  Times 
tProg.},  and  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.),  while  the 
Detroit  News  treats  it  with  scathing  irony. 

Some  of  the  samples  of  “pork”  discovered  make  interesting 
reading.  The  Springfield  Republican  cites  a  "typical  item"  : 

“Upon  a  section  of  the  Mississippi  River,  on  which  $17, 000,- 


T1IK  ASM  AL  i;onuE. 

-  Darling  In  tho  Drw  tooint*  Hcytnter  and  Lender, 


000  has  been  expended  since  lMKl,  the  annual  |>assa«e  of  freight 
is  only  250,000  tons.  Yet  the  pending  hill  carries  a  further  ap¬ 
propriation  for  the  coming  year  of  $1, (XX), 000  for  that  section, 
or  at  the  rate  of  a  (Government  subsidy  of  $4  a  ton,  while  the 
estimate  of  the  work  yet  to  he  done  is  $17,250,000." 

In  the  Chicago  Keening  Post  (Ind.),  too,  we  find  examples 
of  “fat"  in  the  bill  that  the  Senato  might  “fry  out"  to  advantage: 

“Cape  Fear  River.  N.  C..  on  which  one  steamboat  makes  a  trip 
twice  a  week,  voted  $38,375. 

“Newbegun  Creek,  N.  C\,  without  a  settlement  on  its  crooked 
course;  alleged  at  times  to  flow  backward  under  the  influence  of 
the  wind. 

“Ollawaha  River,  Fla.,  ninety-four  miles  long,  celebrated 
thus  in  verse: 

Wc  have  a  crooked  creek  that  has  a  crooked  name. 

And  grabs  a  crooked  million  whllr  In  a  crooked  game. 

To  make  a  crooked  water-power  run  up  a  crooked  hill 
It  crooks  your  Uncle  Samuel  through  a  crooked  river  bill. 

“  Representative  Fr«*ar,  of  Wisconsin,  is  the  author  of  the 
poem.  Ho  fought  an  appropriation  of  $733,000  for  this  river, 
but  it  went  through." 

Such  action  takes  “courage  and  a  rare  measure  of  determina¬ 
tion,"  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Prog.)  remarks,  because — 

"A11  the  cynicism  and  selfish  self-interest  in  both  chambers 
are  l>ack  of  the  pork-barrels,  and  there  are  few  men  in  either 
House  who  are  ready  to  fight,  against  such  overwhelming  odds, 
a  fight  that  has  been  lost  so  often  before.  That  is  why  Repre¬ 
sentative  Frear,  of  Wisconsin,  who  fought  the  shameful  waste 
of  the  (lending  River  and  Harlior  Bill,  and  Senators  Burton, 

Borah,  and  Kenyon,  who  an*  taking  up  his  fight  with  spirit  in 
the  Senate,  deserve  the  applause  and  prompt  support  of  every 
newspaper  and  every  citizen  without  strings  or  selfish  interests." 

But  it  seems  to  the  Portland  Oregonian  (Ind.  Rep.)  that  the 
“demand  for  investigation  and  systomization  of  river  and 
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ONE  OF  THE  ERUPTIONS  OF  MT.  LASSEN,  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


harbor  appropriations  is  made  with  such  force  by  leading  news¬ 
papers  and  by  forceful  men  in  Congress  that  it  ran  nut  In*  muck 
longer  ignored,"  and  from  a  technical  journal.  The  Engineering 
Sews,  we  gather  this  presentment  of  the  whole  matter: 

“How  strongly  the  beneficiaries  of  the  present  river  and 
harbor  systems  are  intrenched  is  proved  bv  the  fart  that  with 
all  the  exposures  of  its  iniquities  by  such  men  as  Senator  Burton 
and  President  Taft,  and  many  years  ago  by  President  Cleveland, 
to  say  nothing  of  many  others  of  prominence,  the  system  still 
continues  to  draw  money  from  the  nutioual  treasury  in  a  llood 
which  increases  year  by  year. 

“Sometimes,  perhaps,  some  influential  commercial  or  t«-ch- 
nical  organization  may  bo  able  to  bring  about  a  reform.  Until 
that  happens  the  nation  will  continue  calmly  to  pour  out  millions 
a  year  into  pools  and  ditches  to  perpetuate  obsolete  systems  of 
transportation  and  benefit  a  traffic  which  has  disappeared." 


THE  "PLUCKING  BOARD"  ON  TRIAL 

HE  “TRAGIC"  RESULTS  of  the  “plucking  board's" 
yearly  wooding  out  of  naval  officers,  the  tit  along  with 
the  unfit,  rally  a  large*  section  of  the  press  in  approval 
of  the  .Secretary  of  the  Navy's  move  to  repeal  the  Navy  Person¬ 
nel  Law,  because,  to  quote  the  New  York  World,  "a  law  that 
operates  so  awkwardly  defeats  its  own  purpose  and  condemns 
itself."  Some,  however,  reply  that  a  hoard  of  this  kind  is  ncces- 
sarv  to  maintain  the  standard  of  the  servir-e.  This  year  fifteen 
officers,  several  of  distinguished  ean-er.  press  reports  inform  us. 
are  involuntarily  retired  on  the  recommendation  of  the  “plucking 
board,"  and  the  Washington  Post  publishes  a  statement  of 
Secretary  Daniels  that  “there  was  absolutely  nothing  in  the 
records  of  any  t»r  these  officers  to  show  that  they  were  not  fitted 
for  any  naval  service  in  the  matter  of  habit,  temperament,  and 
professional  ability."  In  the  view  of  the  New  Haven  Journal- 
Courier  “the  general  protest  against  the  action  of  the  ‘plucking 
board*  would  argue  that  then*  i*  something  rotten  in  the  state 
of  Denmark."  while  the  New  York  Tribune  pictures  an  officer 
in  command  of  a  ship,  “enjoying  the  confidents-  and  respect  of 
all  his  subordinates."  when  without  warning  he  and  they  read 
:;r.e  day  in  the  newspapers  that  he  has  been  put  on  the  retired 
list  "by  virtue  of  a  star-chamber  proceeding."  Such  an  ex¬ 
perience  must  be  humiliating  in  the  extreme,  think  -  The  Tribune, 
and  it  adds: 

"If  officers  must  !m*  retired  in  order  to  accelerate  promotion, 
it  would  be  fur  juster  and  humnner  to  retire  them  on  grounds 
of  which  they  have  foreknowledge.  The  present  system  is  too 
iiilrary  aud  tyrannical.  It  gives  too  much  power  to  iho 


‘plucking  boards.'  It  subjects  worthy  officers  to  possible 
lierxecution  and  offers  too  rnueh  play  to  the  hidden  workings  of 
personal  prejudice  and  favoritism.” 

The  "plucking"  system  is  also  condemned  by  the  New  York 
American  ami  -Sum.  while  the  Jacksonville  Florida  Times  Union 
attacks  the  idea  of  it  thus: 

"The  idea  is  to  make  promotion  more  rapid,  and  give  navul 
officers  a  chance  to  rise  to  the  higher  grades  before  they  get  so 
old  as  to  lose  their  vigor.  But  the  regular  age  of  retirement  is 
sixty-four  years,  and  a  man  has  not  generally  lost  as  much  in 
vigor  as  he  has  gained  in  experience  ut  that  ugc.  Emperor 
William  and  Field-marshal  von  Moltke,  who  commanded  the 
German  Army  in  the  war  with  France,  were  each  over  eight  v 
years  old  at  the  time,  and  neither  was  lacking  in  vigor." 

Examples  nearer  home  are  cited  by  the  Memphis  Commercial 
.1  p/nal: 

"The  old  men  in  our  Navy  have  given  a  good  account  of 
themselves.  Porter.  Farrngut,  our  own  Admirals  Semmes  ami 
Buchanan  were  along  in  years  during  the  Civil  War.  Dewey 
was  around  sixty  when  he  fought  the  Spaniards  in  Manila. 
Schley  was  sixty  at  Santiago.  Captain  Mahan,  retired,  now 
near  eighty,  is  probably  the  ablest  living  authority  on  sea-power. 
Sir  John  Fisher  and  Lord  Beresford  were  old  in  years  when  they 
were  on  active  duty  in  the  British  Navy.” 

Among  other  journals  that  severely  arraign  the  “plucking 
board"  arc  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and  Record,  the  Balti¬ 
more  American,  the  Baltimore  .Vcir*.  the  Washington  Times,  the 
Savannah  Sews,  and  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Philadelphia  Press  bids  us  bear  in  mind  that  "the 
standard  in  the  Navy  is  so  high  that  no  discredit  necessarily 
attaches  to  those  officers  who  are  thus  removed  every  year  from 
the  active  list,"  and  it  points  out  that  “their  retirement  simply 
means  that  they  an-  not  quite  so  good  as  the  best,  and  the  chief 
motive  for  the  existence  of  the  ‘plucking  board,*  anyhow,  is  to 
remove  congestion  and  aid  promotion."  On  this  point  we  are 
advised  by  the  Springfield  Republican  that 

“there  must  In-  some  more  or  less  similar  institution,  if  tho 
Navy  is  not  to  l>e  clogged  and  men  of  ability  prevented  from 
gettiug  tu  the  top.  Before  the  *  plucking  lawml '  was  established 
a  situation  existed  such  that  every  graduate  of  Annapolis,  if  he 
could  succeed  in  standing  off  the  undertaker,  could  count  upon 
In-coming  an  Admiral  sooner  or  later.  At  that  time  it  was  a 
well-known  fact  that  one  or  more  men  had  thus,  through  the 
mill*  effect  of  seniority,  been  phut  si  in  command  of  ships,  alt  ho 
unequal  to  such  responsibility,  to  say  nothing  of  the  command  of 
fleets  which  might  have  come  to  them." 

For  an  exjiert  opinion  we  uiay  turn  to  The  Army  and  Navy 
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Remitter  ( Washington),  when*  wo  read,  on  tho  subject  of  Con¬ 
gressional  interference,  that — 

"If  there  is  necessity  for  a  ‘plucking  board,’  as  a  means  of 
creating  vacancies  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  adequate 
flow  .of  promotion  and  the  consequent  benefits  to  the  naval 
personnel,  it  must  be  permitted  to  conduct  its  labors  without 
legislative  restriction  and  the  dependence  upon  the  fairness  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  judgment  of  the  officers  who  constitute  a 
lioard  convened  to  chooso  the  individuals  for  retirement.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  to  be  gained  by  a  provision  that  the  selections  must  be 
confined  to  those  who  are  invariably  unfit  in  a  minimum  degree, 
since  that  must  impost*  upon  the  board  a  task  of  comparison  not 
l>ossible  from  anything  in  the  records,  however  carefully  com¬ 
piled  or  conscientiously  consulted.  Then*  are  too  many  elements 
entering  into  a  determination  of  individual  worth,  relatively 
judged,  to  secure  an  infallibly  discriminating  selection.” 


NEW  YORK’S  COMPENSATION  LAW 

/T  OST  LIBERAL  to  workmen  and  most  severe 
I  \/  I  upon  the  employer,"  is  the  comment  of  one  author- 
■L  ity  upon  the  New  York  State  Workmen’s  Com¬ 

pensation  Law,  taking  effect  July  1.  Nor  does  he  hesitate  to 
affirm  that  for  "a  good  while”  the  operation  of  it  will  be  "ex¬ 
perimental."  But  the  New  York  Tribune  thinks  otherwise,  and 
says  that  the  effect  of  the  law  "may  well  begin  a  new  era  of 
cooperation  between  employees  and  employers,"  and  it  adds 
that  "the  citizens  of  New  York  can  congratulate  themselves 
that  they  have  brought  their  State  abreast  of  the  enlightened 
thought  of  the  world  in  this  important  reform.”  The  enforoe- 
ment  of  the  law  is  in  charge  of  a  Workmen’s  Compensation  Com¬ 
mission,  and  it  affects  about  2,000,000  workers  and  1.50,000 
employers  in  forty-two  groups  of  hazardous  trades. 

Chief  among  the  employments  exempt  from  its  provisions  are 
domestic  service,  farm  labor,  and  mercantile  work.  Claims  are 
adjusted  by  the  Commission,  empowered  to  bring  suit  for  an 
employee  in  case  of  necessity.  On  their  sido  tho  employers 
are  insuring  themselves  against  liability  either  in  the  stock 
insurance  companies  or  in  the  State  Insurance  Department. 
The  premiums  asked  by  the  State  are  from  8  to  9  per  cent, 
below  the  average  premiums  of  private  companies,  press  reports 
say,  and  there  is  a  rumor  that  an  additional  reduction  of  15 
I“*r  cent,  may  b«*  made. 

Adverse  critics  of  the  law,  betraying  a  hope  that  it  will  1h* 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  courts,  cavil  at  State  insurance, 
as  the  fund  has  no  guaranty  except  the  $300,000  which  was 
appropriated  for  the  first  year,  hut  a  writer  in  the  Philadelphia 


Public  Ledger  says  that  the  demand  for  State  insurance  indicates 
that  of  the  total  business  resultant  on  tho  new'  regulation  u 
share  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  will  go  to  the  Slate.  "This 
is  considered  remarkable,”  he  avers,  "as  no  time  was  afforded 
for  a  campaign  to  show'  tho  advantages  of  insurance  with  the 
State.”  The  New  York  World  points  out  that  the  compensa¬ 
tion  to  workmen  “is  based  on  the  average  weekly  wages."  and 
informs  us  that  “it  will  bo  60  per  cent,  of  such  wages,  paid 
during  the  time  of  disability.”  No  compensation,  however, 
is  to  be  paid  for  the  first  fourteen  days,  tho  law  provides,  as  u 
guard  against  false  claims.  In  cast?  of  death  from  injury,  The 
World  continues,  and  where  dependents  are  left,  ”30  per  cent, 
of  average  wages  will  be  paid  to  the  widow  during  widowhood 
and  10  per  cent,  additional  for  each  surviving  minor  child.” 

Only  “lawyers  of  the  corporation  class  and  lawyers  or  the  class 
known  as  ‘ambulance  chasers’  will  suffer  from  the  new  law,” 
concludes  The  World,  while  “all  others  concerned  will  be  relieved 
of  either  a  great  injustice  or  a  hampering  industrial  uncer¬ 
tainty”;  but  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  takes  a  very 
different  stand,  when  it  says: 

“There  has  been  reason  enough  for  an  unproved  system  of 
legislation  on  this  subject,  but  tho  tendency  has  been  for  it  to 
go  too  for  in  tho  direction  of  eleemosynary  provision  for  workmen 
at  the  expense  of  employers  rather  than  of  equity  between  men 
who  have  contractual  or  business  relations  with  each  other. 

The  system  which  has  juBt  been  established  in  this  State  is 
peculiarly  complex,  and  puts  the  claims  of  workmen,  not  simply 
on  a  level  with  their  rights  as  parlies  to  a  contract,  but  on  the 
footing  of  Iieneficiaries  of  enforced  philanthropy." 

This  newspaper  foresees,  moreover,  that  the  law  will  not 
insure  "complete  escape  from  litigation,”  and  it  notes  with 
regret  that — 

"This  additional  expense  of  conducting  business  on  account 
of  tho  cost  of  the  compensation  system  will,  like  other  industrial 
and  commercial  expenses,  bo  gradually  diffused  and  will  tend  to 
raise  the  level  of  prices  or  reduce  tho  profits  of  business,  either  of 
which  will  operate  as  a  check  upon  activity  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  law.  If  it  proves  a  greater  tax  or  burden  in  one 
State  than  in  those  adjoining,  the  tendency  will  be  for  industries 
and  business  which  can  readily  shift  to  cross  the  boundaries. 

The  economic  principles  which  work  through  competitive  efforts 
will  not  cease  to  operate.  Nothing  will  be  gained  by  a  distri¬ 
bution  under  pressure  which  results  in  higher  cost  and  con¬ 
sequently  less  to  be  distributed  within  the  area  dominated  by 
restriction  or  burdensome  legislation.  One  benefit  may  perhaps 
be  counted  upon.  It  may  induce  better  safeguards  and  greater 
precautions  against  the  risk  of  accidents  which  would  be  sure 
to  entail  an  expens**  that  is  quite  tangible  and  must  be  calculated 
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OUR  BANKS  INVADING  SOUTH  AMERICA 

EVEN  OPPOSITION  PAPERS  civ*  the  W2w c  Adminis¬ 
tration  a  geterous  pat  <>6  tu*  back  a*  they  vv-  our  ’■  -Z 
banks  efrtabU-buig  brax.‘'b*'«  in  Sri*. h  An>r  a  uni-r  thr 
r>-»  F*=dt-ral  Reserv *•  fiank  Lav.  The  Na*J-.r.al  Or. v  Bar.k  / 
New  York  i*  to  •-^ar  lt'C.  bran^bs  in  Rio  -i*  Janeiro  ar.i  *s 
Aires.  the  r»-;>-.rT  bas  it.  with  f*-r*apj  ano’.h *-r  at  Valparaiso, 
and  the  RepuMi* -an  Pitt-burg  <i-LU‘  +-T  -.r t.  wh;*fc  L*.>  tot 
Us-n  blind  to  Pr.  ddenti&l  error*.  <*— i  trader  in  :> 

present  vwsvun-  and  adxji#  that  this  “i*  or>-  highly  tn:p*^rtatt 
innovation  that  may  he  placed  to  the  of  :*>  pce**nt 

Congress  and  A d mi ni* ’ra t i- ) n. '"  Mar.y  o*.b-r  la.tr-  in 

our  leading  «*>  tk*  Washington  eom--*pocd»:-n:-  r«  ;»r*. 

arv  seeking  authorization  to  invade  lb  for»:;rn  £*-"-•  i.  an*  r. 
app»ar>  that  while  Latin  Am*ria  is  tie  favorod  r-sr.  many 
inquiries  an*  rtes-ived  about  otter  pla-e-s.  including  the  Fir 
E*?t.  especially  China.  It  ii  p*>rf-*-.Iy  plain  why  South  An»-r  a 
should  1*  a?  the  f*»Mront  in  this  new  pro;-<t  of  «oaa>rre.  w* 
Warn  from  the  Pittsburg  daily.  U^aa* — 

“For  y.a rs  the  mat  iv-*d  of  Uni:*d  S*a-es  i*.  ■>-»--<  d  -_g 
budoe*  in  South  Axtri  a  i-a>  V*s-n  such  hank*  a.-  it  U  prop  — -d 
to  «-t  up  a*  as  the  nee*-. -nr>  e*oernm»-r.rai  ,-n  r_i» 

l«*»-c  granted.  In  the  year  *n  led  Jut>-  .*».  1VIJ.  **■(.  J  Ar  ttv- 
r^n  product*  to  the  vaiue  of  more  than  $4*  •.*>;>.«•  »•  •*»  B-xm 
and  imported  therefrom  eomcvoditic*  repoesen*.  ^  1  1  ll 

To  Argentina  we  **4«i  idWi  and  from  *ua*  R*--  ;*  * 
ported  ».  while  our  -al*~  to  f  £.:.*•  a»n*  $lo.‘ « • » 

and  our  imports  from  there  mere  •.».  Yet  a_  •> 

lankirjf  done  in  the  commervial  e*-nter«  of  ti.— -  *r>uu*?v-»  fcr 
Amen-ata  mas  through  |».»-al  instivjv.ons  or  L  z- -j-ar.  h 
Amervan  money  being  unknown  exf-ep'ing  for  minor  trar.sa*-- 
t:«.*ns  and  then  at  high  ex*-nange  ra'-**-  M-an«  of  >-■  ~.t  in:  a- 
tioa  with  South  Ainen-.a  have  lp^h  eon»Oeraoiy  a^n.en>*i  in 


n**"  r-n-s.  i'  :  t  a  wyrtei  the  op-nrnr  ■;/  *.*>  Panama  Cana! 
wt_  r-r_:  n.  ri.tski.-i.  r.  .jf  a  '.ra.  1-  a  1.1  m  ar.v  event  presents 
t*  "-r  rr  ---r  a*  t.^--  lie.'—  \A  .11  e*ti-  _cn>it  of  United 
-sat..-  a  nan  nap  aids  onr  mac  rVt  irer*  have  been 
o.  i>  *..;  si- nt  to  with  v‘  rod  m-  -  a>  p>«qble  will  be 
r*-*  V*c  *-  i  tiey  m  ..  iate  :a.-_->-4  r«;  _n  to  thr^e  of  their 
o  !>■-:.  r.  'r  —  •  irvat  Br.-.a.i. » s-macy. Ftic* e.  and  Portugal.’* 

“«*i»r  .f  the-  of  iuv  a  c^-  to  tie  «prvad  -jf  our  trade  in 
S  i;h  *ona  i«  n  m  removed,  a^rw^  the  Phhadelphia  TWe- 
Ph-p.  .  ii--;  adii  that. 

*"  It  r.  *e  f  •  --  fc-ri.ity  of  other  roic tries  there,  it  b  still  an 
mi--.-.  i  i*-v t,  n-wrkr  to  u»  t r_£.i  any  otier  undeveloped 
*  -ZZ.  1-. l  act  s.me  of  the  hacc.-api*  c-rr-. rv  experieneed 
W—  r-o  T«i  V  :>  eu-.a;>t;  -f  r ran-- i-s  .jf  American 
V-ta  v_—r»  “c-e  zc  i-rtat— c.  the  fa.  ..:->rs  are  very  certain 
t. .  -r-  e’.-.-c  •»  :-*v ef  th-fe  '■an  be  any  <>maad  for  them, 

at;  it  is  ;ie  -i  tie  ex>hent  f*-aVirts  ■/  the  i>-w  tanking  law 
tr.a:  ::  m.-  male  it  easier  to  promote  si-i  enterprise*.** 

The  N-  w  Y  jfi.  5.s  lid.  .  which  s^-ms  to  endure  more  than 
ecy-y  the  rrt'-  a:  Wasiccgtoo.  oheervc*  that  the 

eO'pr.**-  .f  the  National  City  Bank  ‘  makes  use  of  what  is 
Sca3  a  »nect*ct  of  the  Wusoa  Adminis- 

tra-  n.  the  Fov-ral  R».---rve  A  n"  ami  it  thinks  the  United 
S'a’—  i*  ecrer.mf  the  South-.Vm-r. -an  i  at  a  favorable  hour  : 

"7h_*  r-ems  to  a  a*>tab>y  propitx.u  time  to  make  the  b«-gin- 
n  •  z  of  ti  r«a:.is.r.j?  revatio&s  w-.th  south  Ao-n.-an  countries 
tea:  have  *  ix  r*»-a  d»--irvd.  I  p  t<.  a  >-ar  i^r  s*s  axo  a  boom 
j‘r'-  a_«i  in  the  prti'tpoi  S>u*.h  An«r.wa  eountnes  which 
had  -r.  mda>d  wv.c  E ir«:.p*wn  capita..  To-day  depression, 
f  -  wing  h-«vy  liqu:  iai-.n.  has  si  "~-.*«-d  an  exaggvratmi 
<-i:vis  n  in  Brail  and  Areenttia.  Eir->  is  n-^t  purveying 
'apttai  iavi»my  its  f<*rrr.er  customers,  wr.  »*e  activities  it  had 
overr-in ha*>'i.  ar.d  the  en:rac--e  uf  Amrt-an  rankers  into 
N>i:h  Axerira  caa  i-*  m>re  safely  maoe  than  at  auv  previous 
time  in  re.-ent  yrtvrs." 
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Foileigk  Commiit 


rampant.  Will  Canada, 

as  a  loyal  colony,  injur©  the  power  of  the  mother  country  by 
offending  the  pride  and  prestige  of  the  Hindu*  and  thus  deepening 
their  hatred  of  the  British  raj?  Canada  tried  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  by  providing  that  the  Hindus  could  not  enter  unless  they  came 
direct  from  Iudia,  there  l>eing  no  direct  steamship  line  to  bring 
them;  but  a  body  of  some  330  Sikhs  tried  to  meet  the  issue  by 
sailing  direct  from  India  to  Vancouver  iu  the  Japanese  steamer 
Komayata  Maru ,  led  by  Gurdit  Singh.  They  arrived  on  May  23, 
but  were  forbiddon  to 
land,  and  since  that  date 
have  been  living  on 
t  heir  ship  in  the  harbor, 
amid  great  excitement 
and  tension,  as  wfe  read 
in  the  Vancouver  papers. 

A  hunger-strike  was 
started,  but  abandoned, 
ns  the  Canadians  failed 
to  be  imprest  by  its 
fatal  possibilities.  A 
threat  was  made  to  bum 
the  ship,  on  the  idea 
that  the  people  would 
rescue  the  passengers; 
but  that,  too,  seemed 
uncertain.  For  several 
nights  a  lookout  was 
maintained  on  t  he  water¬ 
front,  to  rouse  the  city 
to  arms  if  a  rumored 
plan  to  land  should  be 
attempted.  On  Mon¬ 
day  of  last  week  the 


The  London  Timet, 
in  justification  of  the  Canadian  exclusion  of  visitors  from  India, 
remarks: 

"The  claims  of  those  who  chartered  the  Komagala  Maru  are 
based  on  the  assertion  that  ‘British  citizenship'  involves  the 
right  of  unrestricted  entry  into  any  and  every  part  of  the  British 
Dominions.  That  is  the  kind  of  catch-logic  which  may  easily 
beguile  the  uninstructed.  It  should  not  for  a  moment  mislead 
any  intelligent  person  who  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  think  out 
the  meaning  of  words.  It  is  preposterous  because  it  ignores 

the  facts.  The  facts 
are  that  free  peoples 
have  a  right  to  say 
whom  they  will  admit 
into  their  country,  just 
as  free  men  have  a  right 
to  say  whom  they  will 
admit  into  their  house. 
This  right  is  exercised  in 
practise;  it  is  not  merely 
a  theoretical  right.  It 
operates  quit©  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  color,  so  that  t  here 
are  numbers  of  men — 
white,  and  subjects  .of 
the  Crown  —  who  Are 
excluded  from  the  Do¬ 
minions.  It  is  useless 
to  say  that  this  should 
not  be.  It  is." 


irt  of  Appeal  de¬ 
ni  they  could  not  ^ 
»r  Canada,  but  this 


« 5  PHD  IT  SINGH  (IN  GHAT)  AND  BOM*  OF  HIS  SIKHS  ON  BOARD  THEIR  SHIP 


The  feeling  of  the 
Vancouver  people  over 
this  intrusion  of  Asi¬ 
atics  upon  their  shores 
may  bo  soon  from  the 
following  resolutions 
passed  at  a  crowded 
meeting  of  the  citizens: 

"That  whereas  the 
steamer  Komagala  Maru 
has  been  lying  in  the 
port  of  Vancouver  from 
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SIKHS  BESIEGING  CANADA 


THE  LAPPINGS  of  the  Asiatic  tide  upon  our  western 
shores  remind  some  writers  that  almost  every  country 
on  earth  has  at  some  time  been  overrun  by  a  great 
racial  migration,  and  that  even  our  own  presence  here  is  the 
result  of  such  a  movement.  California  and  British  Columbia 
seemingly  have  no  de¬ 
sire  to  be  the  scenes  of 
another  event  of  this 
sort,  and  are  feverishly 
raising  the  barriers  os 
Holland  fought  the  sea. 

The  Asiatics  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  move  upon 
South  Africa,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  as 
well  as  upon  North 
America,  and  in  the 
British  possessions  the 
case  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  immi¬ 
grants  from  India  ore 
British  subjects.  Dis¬ 
affection  in  India  is 


is  not  expected  to  end  the  Hindu  efforts  to  Invade  the  Dominion. 
The  well-known  Sikh  journalist  of  London,  Mr.  Saint  Nihal 
Singh,  presents  the  situation  as  follows,  in  the  London  Graphic: 

"I  am  of  the  belief  that  the  Sikh  settlers  in  British  Columbia 
have  been  subjected  to  hostility  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 

but  simply  because  they 
came  when  British  Co¬ 
lumbians  were  in  an 
angry  mood  toward  the 
Japanese  and  Chinese 
immigrants.  Being  Ori¬ 
entals,  the  Indians  were 
at  once  denounced  as 
being  as  undesirable  as 
the  Japanese  and  Chi 
nese,  and  the  fact  that 
Indians  were  British 
subjects  was  lost  sight 
of.  From  an  imperial 
point  of  view  the  inci¬ 
dent  must  be  deplored 
by  all  well-wishers  of 
the  Empire.  A  provoc¬ 
ative  policy  assumed 
by  Canada  is  bound  to 
feed  the  flames  of  sedi¬ 
tion  in  India." 


VISIBLE  SIGN  OF  A  PROBLEM  THAT  VEXES  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 
The  Japanese  steamer  with  Its  unwelcome  passengers  from  India  lying  In 
Vancouver  Harbor.  The  Canadian  courts  have  decided  they  cannot  Land. 
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the  23d  day  of  May  until  the  present  date,  with  a  ship-loud  of 
undesirable  immigrants  demanding  admission  into  the  Dominion 
of  Canada; 

"And  whereas  it  is  the  universal  opinion  of  all  citizens  resi¬ 
dent  upon  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  that  the 
influx  of  Asiatics  is  detrimental  and  hurtful  to  the  lx>st  interests 
of  the  Dominion,  from  the  standpoint  of  citizenship,  public 
morals,  and  tabor  conditions: 

"Be  it  therefore  resolved  that  this  meeting  strongly  urgi-s 
upon  the  Dominion  Government  the  necessity  of  supporting 
the  efforts  of  the  immigration  authorities  undertaken  toward 
the  rejection  of  the  immigrants  aboard  the  steamer  Kama  gala 
Marti  and  their  immediate  deportation; 

"And  that  stringent  legislation  bo  enacted  whereby  such 
immigration  may.  in  the  future, 
l*e  entirely  restricted  from  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  Dominion." 

While  the  Canadian  authori¬ 
ties  have  determined  that  the 
Hindu  shall  not  land,  tin-  situa¬ 
tion  on  board  their  ship  is  thus 
described  in  the  Vancouver  Sun: 

"  Yesterday  the  ship  was  a  cave 
of  despair.  But  later  in  the  day 
the  adventurers  keyed  them¬ 
selves  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  fa¬ 
natic  excitement.  A  meeting  w  as 
held,  in  which  G  unlit  Singh  took 
no  |*art,  at  which  resolutions 
were  passed.  Tin-  Hindus  an- 
very  fond  of  passing  resolutions. 

As  far  as  could  be  learned,  the 
resolutions  wore  all  warlike.  The 
cloven  foot  is  showing  on  board 
the  Komagatn  Maru.  The  big 
.Sikhs,  who  belong  to  a  warrior 
race,  are  growling  and  blustering 
threats.  The  big  bluek-browed 
fellows  an-  bullying  the  Japanese  officers  of  the  steamer  and  call¬ 
ing  down  curses  on  the  lieuds  of  the  white  race.  They  freely 
declare  that  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  move  the  vessel  from  her 
anchorage,  they  will  immediately  go  to  war." 

A  striking  proposal  is  made  by  the  British  Columbia  M.  P.t 
Mr.  H.  Stevens,  in  a  speech  at  Vancouver,  lie  lielievcs  that  the 
Indian  Government  -t>.,  the  English  administration  in  India — 
are  not  anxious  that  such  members  of  the  population  as  the  Sikhs 
should  soil  away  to  Canada,  and  argues  that  British  Columbia 
would  find  her  justification  in  a  decree  of  the  India  Council. 
He  says: 

“  I  am  convinced  that  the  placing  of  the  control  of  immigration 
to  this  country  in  the  hands  of  the  Indian  Government  would 
offer  the  l>ent  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  are  now  being  ex¬ 
perienced.  The  regulations  would  be  made  to  apply  to  settlers 
only,  of  whom  only  a  certain  number  would  be  allowed  in  each 
year." 

Mr.  Stevens  charged  that  the  attempt  to  carry  the  question 
frofh  court  to  court  until  it  reached  the  Privy  Council  was  a 
party  move,  and  he  added:  "We  have  men  on  the  bench  of 
British  Columbia  who  are  willing  and  ready  to  give  a  decision 
opposed  to  the  will  of  the  people.” 

Like  so  many  public  questions  in  Canada,  Hindu  immigration 
becomes  at  last  the  football  of  party  polities,  and  we  read  in  the 
Liberal  Sun  (Vancouver)  that  under  a  Laurier  ministry  the 
Komagata  Maru  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  enter  a 
Canadian  harbor.  To  quote  this  organ: 

"The  whole  truth,  in  fact,  in  regiuxl  to  the  situation  here  at 
present  is  that  it  has  been  deliberately  created  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  does  not  wish  to  turn  this  ship-lo&d  of  Hindus  back 
and  which  hopes  that  the  courts  will  open  the  door*  to  them 
on  the  ground  that  the  order  in  council  is  ultra  vires." 

The  situation  derives  a  more  ominous  significance  from  a  dia- 
pnteh  sent  to  tin- Toronto  Globe  from  Vancouver,  in  which  we  read 
that  news  had  come  from  "a  semiofficial  source”  declaring  "a 

•'•nd  steamer  with  350  Hindus  aboard"  had  left  for  Canada. 


HOW  TO  REPRESS  THE  SUFFRAGETTES 

L'BLIC  OPINION  in  England  is  tiecoming  so  exasperated 
by  the  violence,  outrages,  and  daring  acts  of  the  militant 
suffragettes  that  open  conflict  is  looked  for  at  almost  any 
moment.  For  instance,  we  read  in  the  London  press  that  a 
woman,  carrying  a  bundle  of  papers  aud  a  poster  with  the  words, 

"A  Suffragist  Dockd  in  Phi  son,”  was  greeted  by  the  by¬ 
standers  with  the  cry  of  "  Liar!  Liar!"  The  papers  and  placard 
were  torn  from  her  hand  and  scattered  in  the  street.  Another 
woman,  when  attacked,  escaped  on  a  passing  bus  after  being 

roughly  iiaudled  in  a  crowded 
thoroughfare  and  deprived  of  a 
similar  |  wicket  of  papers.  Several 
have  In-en  rescued  from  crowds 
by  the  poUoc.  Churehgoing 
women,  we  read,  are  preparing 
to  deal  with  suffragist  disturbers, 
and  to  do  so  with  ungloved  hands. 

A  special  branch  of  the  Civil 
Volunteer  Force  has  been  formed 
to  take  suitable  action  for  the 
protection  of  property.  The 
press  also  report  that  the  mili¬ 
tant  suffragists,  as  represented 
by  such  organizations  as  the 
“Arson  Squad,"  are  merely  the 
paid  agents  of  the  Woman’s 
Suffrage  Association,  who  gave 
£50  ($250)  for  the  mutilation 
of  the  "  Kokehy  Venus.” 

The  many  suggestions  as  to 
the  right  method  of  repressing  the  women  rioters  may  be  classed 
as  follows: 

1.  Leaving  "hunger-striking”  prisoners  to  die. 

2.  Deportation. 

3.  Classifying  them  as  lunatics,  criminal  or  other. 

Mr.  McKenna,  in  his  long-expected  statement  in  Parliament, 
said  that  none  of  these  expedients  would  In*  resorted  to.  but  he 
intimated  that  the  Crown  will  take  civil  proceedings  against 
subscribers  to  the  f unds  of  the  militant  organizations  to  recover  for 
the  damage  done  by  acts  of  outrage.  To  quote  his  words,  in  part: 

"The  Government  is  convinced  that  much  more  harm  than 
good  would  result  from  leaving  the  ‘hunger-strikers’  to  die. 

We  shall  continue  for  some  time  to  rely  mainly  upon  the  effect  of 
the  ‘Cat  and  Moure’  Act  and  the  incessant  police  harrying  to 
which  criminal  organizations  have  been  rightly  subjected. 
The  ‘Cat  and  Mouse’  Act  has  been  in  operation  just  a  year 
and  it  lias  been  attended  with  remarkable  success.  Several 
women  convieted  of  outrages  have  given  undertakings,  none  of 
which  has  yet  boon  broken,  to  forsake  militant  methods.  Others 
have  served  their  sentence*  in  full.  .  .  .  The  authorities  are 
convinced  that  they  have  reduced  the  trouble  to  manageablo 
proportion*.’’ 

Letting  them  starve  to  death  if  they  will,  however,  is  ad¬ 
vocated  in  some  religious  quarters.  The  Jesuit.,  Father  Bernard 
Vaughan,  approves  of  letting  the  suffragette  die.  if  she  refuse* 
to  take  the  food  provided.  He  i*  reported  in  the  London 
pres*  a*  saying:  "There  is  nothing  ethically  wrong  in  letting  them 
die.  Let  them  start  at  once  and  make  up  for  lost  time."  The 
Rev.  A.  J.  Waldron,  vicar  of  St.  Matthew’s,  lirixton.  coincides, 
and  the  Rev.  Richard  Free,  vicar  of  St.  Clement's,  Fulham, 
think*  the  pro|>o«al  a  very  good  one.  "I  have  advocated  it 
for  many  months,"  he  said.  “Let  them  die.”  But  a  writer 
signing  himself  "A  Spanish  Theologian.”  and  therefore  evi¬ 
dently  of  the  Roman  faith,  writes  to  the  London  Evening  Stands 
ard,  which  had  invited  the  discussion,  as  follows: 

“I  have  read  with  great  surprize  Father  Bernard  Vaughan’s 
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opinion  on  the  Buffragist-starvation  problem,  which  I  venture 
to  say  is  ethically  wrong. 

"A  suffragist,  from  a  Homan  Catholic  point  of  view,  who  goes 
in  for  the  hunger-strike,  commits  suicide — which  is  a  mortal 
sin;  and  if  you.  Reverend  Father,  allow  her  to  die,  you  are  an 
accomplice  of  her  crime,  and  therefor©  before  God  you  are 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  her  soul. 

“But  .  .  .  perhaps  Knglish  theology  is  baaed  on  different 
principles  from  Spanish." 

The  gentle  artist,  Sir  Philip  Burne-Jones,  also  joined  in  the 
cry  and  exprest  his  opinion,  in  the  same  paper,  that  the  women 
who  hack  pictures  and  burn  churches  should  dio  if  they 
refuse  the  food  offered  to  them.  Afterward  he  relented,  and 
says  that  when  he  wrote  his  first  letter  ho  was  incensed  at  the 
destruction  of  the  "  Rokeby  Venus,”  a  deed  that  was  “not  the 
work  of  a  human  being:  it  was  literally  that  of  a  fiend." 
This  great  artist  explains  himself  as  follows: 

"From  that  moment  I  hardened  my  heart  against  the  poor 
demented  creatures  who  are  capable  of  such  evil,  and  1  felt 
that  if,  in  their  malignant  obstinacy,  they  chose  to  starve  them¬ 
selves  to  death — well,  that  it  wouldn't  very  much  matter.  The 
extremely  dangerous  precedent,  also,  of  prisoners  being  able  to  die- 
tale  the  term  of  their  own  punishment  (which  is  what  hapisms 
under  the  McKenna  Act)  was  in  my  mind,  so  that  wbon  I  was 
suddenly  asked  my  opinion  on  this  question,  I  said,  in  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  my  heart,  *  Let  them  die.* 

"  I  still  feel  that  if  these  afflicted  beings  elect  to  add  suicide 
to  their  other  crimes,  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  law  would  have  nothing  to  reproach  themselves  with 
should  a  wretched  woman  actually  die  by  her  own  act  while 
undergoing  her  just  sentence. 

"Yet  the  brief  form  in  which  I  hastily  tried  to  express  all 
this  looks  so  detestable  in  black  and  white  that  I  should  like  to 
retract  those  sweeping  words,  remembering  that  while  there  is 
life  there  is  hope — hope  that  even  such  diseased  minds  may  one 
day  be  cured  and  made  whole  again. 

"I  would  appeal  to  tho  Government  to  keep  these  miserable 
women  under  lock  and  key,  where  they  will  be  powerless  to 
inflict  injury  on  others,  until  such  time  os  the  light  of  reason 
may  return  to  them;  and  that  they  might  receive  expert  medical 
attendance  during  this  period,  I  would  suggest  that  nothing 
seems  so  well  adapted  for  the  purposo  as  a  criminal  lunatic 
asylum." 

The  Loudon  Slundard,  following  the  examplo  of  The  Eivning 
Stnndnrd  and  Si.  James's  Gatclle,  has  obtained  the  opinion  of 
several  leading  M.  P.’s  who  seem  to  have  disregarded  |»arty 


THE  PUUl'C  or  MICK. 

John  BvHj — ••  1  fn  very  evident  that  this  wit  U  no  mount.1' 

— Palt  Mall  (lazette  (Umrlon). 


consideration  in  giving  their  view's.  leading  Opposition 
members  are  thus  quoted: 

The  Marqui*  of  Tvllihakdink  (Unionist.  Perthshire,  W.). — 
"The  Government,  who  are  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  law,  ought  to  tako  steps  at  once  to  see  that  it  is  obeyed.  We 


shall  support  them  in  this.  If  the  worpen  starve  themselves  to 
death  the  Government  should  not  be  blamed." 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker  (Unionist,  Gravesend). — ‘‘The  Govern¬ 
ment  undoubtedly  are  in  a  difficulty.  As  the  law  stands  they  ean 
not  permit  a  prisoner  who  has  committed  one  crime  to  commit 
another  while  in  the  custody  of  the  State.  Suicide  under  our 


MISTAKEN  FOR  A  SUFFKAO KTTK  SYMPATHIZER. 


An  unfortunate  HcrKyman  won  taken  for  a  •‘UfTnntcttc  sympnthiiuT 
at  Mr.  Lloyd-GoorRe's  meeting  at  Denmark  HU1  a  few  days  ago, 
amt  was  ducked  and  roughly  handled.  — Graphic  'London). 


law  is  n  crime.  To  my  mind  Parliament  should  bring  in  u  bill 
which  would  permit  the  State  not  to  be  responsible  for  the  life 
of  a  person  who  deliberately  chooses  not  to  take  nourishment 
in  prison,  at  any  rate,  if  that  person  is  sane.  If  not  sane,  she 
should  not  lx*  in  prison.  She  should  be  permitted  to  die  if  she 
wishes — as  people  do  every  day  out  of  prison.  There  is  no  man 
who  can  be  punished  for  starving  himself  to  death  in  his  own 
home,  tho  he  can  be  for  starving  others.  In  any  ease,  the 
present  situation  can  not  continue." 

A  final  touch  to  the  controversy  is  given  by  George  Bornurd 
Shaw,  who  replied  to  the  question,  "Should  the  militant  hunger- 
strikers  be  allowed  to  die?"  by  saying; 

"As  we  have  neither  conviction  enough  to  dare  to  starve  tho 
militants  to  diuilh  nor  eotnmou  sense  enough  to  pledge  ourselves 
to  the  inevitable  reform,  there  is  nothing  to  In*  done  but  to  wait 
until  the  women  provoke  a  mob  to  lynch  them  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  hangs  a  satisfactory  numl>er  of  the  mob  in  expiation. 
Then  the  women  will  get  the  votes  after  the  last  inch  of  mischief 
and  suffering  has  been  squeezed  out  of  a  situation  which  several 
civilized,  reasonable  countries  have  already  disposed  of  without 
the  slightest  trouble.  That’s  Knglund  all  over.” 

A  suffragist,  Mrs.  Bracketibury.  writes  to  tho  London  Times 
this  bit  of  sarcasm  on  tho  "lct-t hem-die"  plan: 

"Mrs.  Pankhurst’s  sister  died  the  day  after  she  was  released 
from  Holloway.  It  was  in  tho  good  old  days  six  years  ago.  when 
there  was  no  air  in  the  prison  cells  and  the  food  did  not  agree 
with  a  delicate  woman.  Others  died;  no  doubt  they  sought 
notoriety,  but  now  their  names  are  forgotten. 

“Must  our  fine  young  men  give  up  their  shooting,  fishing, 
golfing,  cricket,  racing,  to  say  nothing  of  billiards,  hunting,  and 
other  pleasure's,  and  turn  guardians  of  churches  and  projiertv  till 
women  get  the  vote?  ]>et  the  women  die  bv  all  means,  but  »«* 
save  our  young  men  from  such  a  terrible  sacrifice  let  justice  I- 
done,  and  give  the  women  the  vote!" 
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DEFECTS  OF  THE  TWO  IRISH  ARMIES 

THE  MERITS  and  demerits  of  the  two  Irish  armies 
encamped  against  each  other,  one  in  Dublin  the  other 
in  Belfast,  are  fully  considered  by  H.  Hamilton  Fvfe 
(Unionist)  and  Lindsay  Crawford  (Home  Ruler).  These  two 
gentlemen  profess  complete  impartiality  in  their  estimate  of 


THE  CONVERGING  TRAINS. 

— Poll  Mall  0 auttr  (London). 


the  Ulster  and  Dublin  political-military  brigades,  and  their  essays 
are  free  from  personal  criticism  of  either  Mr.  John  Redmond  or 
Sir  Edward  CarRon.  They  of  course  pay  particular  attention 
to  tho  volunteer  soldiers  whose  political  battle-cry  is  opposed  to 
their  own,  anil  generously  point  out  their  foes’  weaknesses. 
To  state  both  sides  in  one  sentence,  the  Orangemen  are  accused 
of  being  too  dour  and  the  Nationalists  of  being  too  amiable. 
Again,  the  Belfast  army  is  said  to  be  under  petticoat  leadership, 
while  tho  Dublin  army  has  no  leaders  at  all.  Mr.  Lindsay,  who 
boasts  of  being  "a  Protestant  and  Home-Ruler,"  thus  de¬ 
scribes  in  The  Daily  Chronicle  (London)  the  appearance  of  the 
army  of  Belfast: 

"At  Antrim,  Clandeboye,  Limavadv.  and  Belfast  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  tho  ’army’  on  which  Carson  relies  to  wring 
concessions  from  the  Government.  Stern-faced,  dour,  and 
lacking  a  sense  of  humor,  the  Ulster  Volunteers  take  themselves 
more  seriously  than  their  leaders.  Those  men  got  their  political 
education  from  Tory  s|>e«*chcs,  and  what  religious  knowledge 
they  possess  from  ’anniversary  sermons."  Their  political 
mentors  lielong  to  the  age  of  William  the  Conqueror;  their 
spiritual  advisers  revel  in  the  fierce  conflicts  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  period,  of  tho  days  of  Joshua,  when  Jewish  war  corre¬ 
spondents  reported  that  the  enemy  had  been  ‘smitten  hip  and 
thigh  oven  unto  the  going  down  of  the  sun.' 

"The  dour  Ulster  Scot  has  no  safety-valve  except  hard  work. 
Tho  only  laugh  1  observed  was  that  exchanged  between  Sir 
Edward  Carson  and  General  Sir  George  Richardson.  It  was  the 
laugh  of  two  men  who  knew  they  were  fooling  somebody.  Put 
into  words  it  meant,  ‘  How  long  must  we  bo  forced  to  keep  up 
this  farce?’” 

A  more  serious  charge  is  brought  against  the  Ulster  arm\ . 
It  is  altogether  under  petticoat  government,  he  avers.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  precedence  given  at  a  review  to  titled  men  and  women  of 
the  “Ulster  Bourbons,”  as  he  calls  them,  he  writes: 

"Critics  have  complained  of  petticoat  influence  at  the  War 
Office.  The  Ulster  Volunteers  are  run  by  duchesses  and  count¬ 
esses.  No  parade  was  possible  during  Easter  week  until  Tory 
dames  of  high  degree  had  arranged  the  program.  Tho  poor 
dupes  were  standing  on  the  parade-ground  for  hours  at  Antrim. 
Clandeboye,  and  Belfast  Castle,  while  feudal  lords  and  high¬ 
born  dames  were  lunching  at  the  castle.  At  Belfast  Castle,  the 
Bishop  and  Presbyterian  chaplains  waited  in  their  ecclesiastical 
ami  academic  robes  for  thirty  minutes  for  the  ceremony  of  the 
ecration  of  colors,  while  Tory  leaders  lingered  over  wine  and 
uuts. 


“The  same  faces  appeared  at  every  parade — the  feudal  lords, 
the  duchesses  and  countesses,  the  Londonderry.*,  and  Beres- 
fords — the  traveling  delegates  of  Tory  dio-hardism  posing  as  the 
champions  and  leaders  of  Ulster  Protestantism.  On  ever} 
parade-ground  a  platform  was  erected,  reserved  for  the  Family 
Compact.  The  common  people  were  horded  behind  a  barricade 
and  Volunteer  police  patrolled  in  front  to  see  that  'the  squire 
and  his  relations’  were  secure  against  intrusion.” 

The  final  conclusion  he  arrives  at  with  regard  to  “Carsonism" 
and  its  rival  movement  is  thus  stated: 

“Carson  has  let  loose  forces  which  he  can  no  longer  control. 
The  south  is  awake  and  arming.  Six  weeks  have  witnessed  a 
fatal  drift  in  Irish  affairs.  The  venue  has  been  changed  from 
Belfast  to  Dublin.” 

Hamilton  Fyfe,  writing  in  The  Daily  Mail  (London),  gives  the 
tu  quoque  to  these  remarks,  alt  ho  he  does  not  refer  to  the  article 
in  The  Chronicle.  When  he  first  met  the  Irish  Nationalist 
Volunteers  “they  had  neither  squad-  nor  section-leaders." 
They  were  commanded  by  “a  little  man.”  “I  could  see  that 
the  men  were  laughing  at  him  among  themselves.”  This  gives 
him  an  occasion  to  compare  the  countenances  of  the  armies 
of  the  North  and  South  Volunteers  in  the  following  vivid  terms. 
The  Nationalist  Volunteers — 

“were  a  decent  lot  of  men,  not  very  young.  Of  course  they  had 
no  soldierly  hearing,  for  they  had  been  drilled  only  a  few  times. 
But  they  stept  out  briskly  along  the  road  and  did  their  best  not 
to  get  tangled  up  at  the  words  of  command.  What  struck  me 
most  was  their  amiable  air  of  being  out  for  the  evening.  If  I 
had  to  draw  a  picture  of  a  typical  Ulster  Volunteer  (after  seeing 
a  good  many  thousand  of  them),  I  should  give  him  a  hard, 
granity  look,  the  steely  eye  of  a  fanatic,  and  expression  of  self- 
confident  self-control.  Since  that  April  evening  1  have  seen 
some  thousands  of  Nationalist  Volunteers  also.  A  composite 
portrait  in  this  case  would  show  a  good-humored  face,  tho  face  of 


NTUBERS  AND  LOCATION  OF  THE  RIVAL  IRISH  ARMIES. 

— Daily  ^^ail  (London). 

a  man  who  might  hr-  talked  into  doing  things,  and  who.  if  he 
wen.'  well  directed,  might  do  them  well.  But  not  the  face  of 
one  who  would  start  a  movement  or  die  for  a  cause. 

He  adds  that  the  most  unfortunate,  even  fatal,  defect  in  the 
Nationalist  military  organization  is  that  they  have  no  military 
leader  such  as  the  Ulster  Volunteers  have  found. 


REMAKING  A  CITY 


TO  ADAPT  its  streets  to  ordinary  business  needs,  Jersey 
City,  industrially  a  part  of  New  York,  is  heing  practi¬ 
cally  remade,  so  far  as  its  facilities  for  traffic  are  con¬ 
cerned,  under  the  auspices  of  a  local  organization  of  business 
men.  Arno  Dosch,  who  tells  the  story  in  Sytltm  (Chicago, 


June),  l>elieves  that  the  experience  of  this  one  city  is  typical  of 
the  needs  of  many  others,  and  of  what  might  be  done  to  relieve 
them.  After  inducing  tho  ferry  companies  to  improve  their  slips 
and  tho  trolley  companies  to  reroute  their  cars  to  keep  pace 
with  conditions  that  had  altered  the  currents  of  traffic,  they 


convenience,  and  the  wagons  no  longer  need  to  encroach  on  the 
car-tracks,  leaving  free  a  passage  for  more  rapid  transit.  The 
traflie  Itcgan  to  flow  freely,  and  now  a  blockade  on  that  street 
is  uncommon. 

“The  paving  on  the  street  was  also  bad.  and,  while  that  would 
appeur  to  Ik*  the  concern  of  tin?  city  engineer,  the  traflie  engi¬ 
neer  was  able  to  show*  the 
wastefulness  of  had  paving.  He 
proved  in  a  few  general  flgures 
that  an  uneven  street  where  the 
traflie  is  heavy  is  one  of  the 
most  expensive  things  a  city  can 
have.  It  limits  the  size  of  loads 
and  increases  the  power  neces¬ 
sary  to  move  the  loads. 

“Here,  again,  was  a  question 
where  all  the  business  men  were 
interested.  They  had  not  con¬ 
sidered  the  |>ossible  savings  to 
each  that  would  come  through 
cuo|M'ration  in  improving  traffic 
conditions.  Hut  now  they  per¬ 
ceived  that  this  wus  a  matter 
affecting  the  profits  of  their  in¬ 
dividual  concerns,  and  forthwith 
made  a  test  of  how  much  bail 
living  added  to  the  cost  of  han¬ 
dling  goods.  They  selected  a 
half-mile  of  street,  which  was  at 
that  time  badly  jwived  with 
granite  blocks.  A  wagon  with  a 
five-ton  load,  under  test,  covered 
the  distance,  with  a  great  deal 
of  wear  and  tear,  in  something 
over  fifteen  minutes.  A  few  blocks  away,  where  the  street  had 
lieeti  repaved  with  new  granite  blocks  on  a  concrete  foundation, 
a  similar  wagon  with  six-ton  load  covered  the  same  distance  in 
eleven  minutes. 

“Making  no  account  of  the  extra  wear  and  tear  on  the  horses 
in  the  first  instance,  the  four  minutes'  saving  in  time  was  ealcu- 
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A  SMOKKI.KSS  SWITCH-EXOINK 
It  Is  n  jwwerful  motor-truck  with  rubtuf  tin's  and  can  travel  anywhere 


finally  concluded  that  the  city 
itself  was  not  constructed  in 


such  a  way  as  to  facilitate 
modern  business,  and  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  make  it  over.  Hays 
Mr.  Dosch: 


i*f  ruuiUay  .*1  *  Ci.ir*r 

A  very  fix  pensive  thoroughfare. 

Jersey  City  found  Lluit  Isul  pavements  cost  more  in  the  end  than  good  ones. 


“The  first  step  consisted  in 
widening  one  street  by  four  feet. 

This  scents  like  a  small  task, 
hut  traffic  takes  account  of 
small  matters,  as  well  as  large. 

The  street  in  question,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Street,  leads  directly 
down  through  the  business  sec¬ 
tion.  As  in  most  cities,  it  was 
laid  out  without  reference  to  the 
street-car  tracks  which  came 
later  or  the  extra  room  demanded 
by  the  wide  motor-trucks  of  to¬ 
day.  For  the  traffic  which  now 
uses  it,  there  was  not  quite 
enough  room  on  either  side  of 
the  car-track  for  two  rows  of 
vehicles.  A  wagon  standing  at 
tho  curh  diverted  all  traffic  over 
upon  tho  car-track.  Tho  cars 
had  to  wait  for  the  trucks,  and 
the  trucks  had  to  wait  for  the 
cars.  During  business  hours  there  was  a  constant  stale  of 
blockade. 

"By  widening  tho  Btreut  four  feel,  however,  each  sidewalk 
.  was  only  narrowed  two  feet,  which  has  not  proved  to  he  an  in- 


lated  to  be  worth  five  rents,  and  the  difference  in  load  one  cent, 
a  total  of  six  cents  for  the  four  minutes,  not  counting  the  wear 
and  tear.  On  that  basis  the  twenty-three  hundred  wagons  which 
use  that  street  daily  art*  now  saving  $138  a  day.  For  a  year  of 
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working  days  that  means  a  saving  of  $-11,400.  due  to  a  single 
half-mile  stretch  of  good  street. 

“Among  the  traffic  incongruities  the  business  men  of  Jersey 
t'ity  had  been  putting  up  with  for  years,  there  were  many 
blocks  of  asphalt  pavement  where  only  heavy  teaming  was  done. 
Slipping  and  falling  horses  were  common  occurrence,  but  the 
individual  inconvenience  was  put  up  with  because  there  was  no 
central  body  through  which  all  the  business  men  could  act.  In 
one  place  there  was  a  small  incline  leading  to  a  spur-track  for 
milk-trains  which  had  caused  trouble  for  years,  tho  the  incon¬ 
venience  could  have  been  removed  at  any  time  for  a  sum  less 
than  the  cost  of  the  delays  and  the  injuries  to 
horses  and  wagons  for  any  one  week.” 


The  next  thing  that  tho  business  men  of 
Jersey  City  found  was  that  it  was  taking 
practically  no  advantage  of  its  many  rail¬ 
roads.  They  cut  the  city  into  strips,  and 
were  not  used  to  tie  these  strips  together. 

The  business  men  are  now  surveying  a  con¬ 
necting  railroad,  which  will  have  spurs  in  all 
the  lower  streets,  placing  every  plant  practi¬ 
cally  on  every  railroad  that  makes  Jersey 
City  its  terminus.  We  read  further: 

"One  of  the  dangers  these  business  men 
and  manufacturers  have  feared  has  been 
opposition  to  the  proposed  spur-tracks,  but 
one  railroad  which  has  spur-tracks  now  in 
tho  center  of  the  city  lias  avoided  all  difficulty 
by  an  unusual  type  of  switch-engine.  It  is  a 
powerful  motor-truck  with  ruhber  tires  and 
can  travel  anywhere.  It  is  not  dependent  on 
switches  and  picks  up  and  drops  freight-cars 
with  rapidity  and  ease.  The  objections  which 
are  ordinarily  raised  against  having  switch- 
engines  in  thp  streets  have  never  been  raised 
against  this  gasoline-engine.  It  is  no  more 
offensive  than  an  automobile,  and  the  cars 
it  moves  about  are  not  much  bigger  than 
some  modern  motor-trucks.  The  fact  that 
they  are  on  tracks  has  not  militated  against 
them. 

“There  is  a  traffic  lesson  here  which  also 
might  have  wise  application.  In  almost 
even.'  city  tho  full  possibilities  of  spur-tracks 
are  not  taken  advantage  of.  This  is  usually  because  many 
concerns  llnd  it  worth  while  being  close  to  the  center  of  the  city, 
and  there  grows  up  a  wholesale  and  manufacturing  district  that 
is  too  far  into  the  center  of  the  city  for  the  use  of  switch-engines. 
Hence  the  hauling  has  to  be  done  entirely  by  truck  at  heavy 
expense.  This  could  be  eliminated  in  most  cases  by  the  dupli¬ 
cation  of  motor-locomotives  such  as  the  one  in  use  in  Jersey 
City.  It  has  proved  so  satisfactory  that  it  will  probably  be  the 
type  adopted  for  use  on  the  connecting  railroad. 

“The  result  of  the  investigation  into  traffic  conditions  by  the 
business  men  of  Jersey  City  will  have  the  effect  finally  of  changing 
a  half-resident,  half-manufacturing  community  into  one  entirely 
devoted  to  manufacturing,  with  transportation  costs  reduced  to 
the  lowest  possible  figure." 

THE  PRICE  OF  RADIUM— Just  now,  says  a  writer  in  The 
British  Medical  Journal  (London.  Juno  13),  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  radium,  and  the  price  for  immediate  delivery  ranges 
from  $S0  per  milligram  upward: 

“Contracts  for  delivery  in  the  early  months  of  1915  have 
been  entered  into  at  a  price  as  low  as  $67.50  per  milligram,  and 
thero  is  a  widely  prevalent  belief  that  there  may  be  a  great  fall 
in  the  price  during  the  next  two  years.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  for  some  time  after  its  discovery  radium  could  be  procured 
at  less  than  one-tenth  of  its  present  price.  The  demand  for 
radium  to  be  used  for  medical  purposes  has  hitherto  absorbed 
the  output,  and  has  led  to  rates  being  quoted  which  are  excessivo 
and  altogether  artificial.  The  large  profits  obtained  have,  how¬ 
ever,  stimulated  search  for  uranium  ore*  in  various  countries, 
notably  in  America,  and  as  there  are  unlimited  quantities 
of  low-grade  uranium  rocks  available,  it  would  appear  to  be 
merely  a  question  of  time  before  radium  will  be  placed  on  the 
market  at  a  price  bearing  a  reasonable  ratio  to  the  cost  of  its 
production." 


ANESTHESIA  BY  PRESSURE 

ANY  ONE  whose  foot  or  arm  has  "gone  to  sleep"  knows 
A\  that  pressure  may  produce  numbness.  That  it  may  be 
-®-  used  to  produce  surgical  anesthesia  is  asserted  by  Dr. 
William  II.  FitzGerald,  head  of  the  nose  and  throat  department 
of  the  St.  Francis  Hospital,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  We 
quote  from  an  article  contributed  to  The  Journal  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Osteopathic  Association  by  Dr.  R.  Kendrick  Smith,  of 

Boston.  Dr.  FitzGerald  is  not  an  osteopath, 
but  it  is  charged  by  Dr.  Smith  that  regular 
medical  publications  have  refused  to  notice 
his  discoveries.  Dentists,  however,  Dr. 
Smith  says,  havo  recognizid  and  welcomed 
these  methods.  At  a  recent  convention  of  the 
Connecticut  Dental  Association,  Dr.  Fitz¬ 
Gerald  demonstrated  his  treatment  with 
great  success,  showing  that  it  was  possible 
to  extract  teeth  painlessly  without  using 
any  other  method  of  anesthesia  than  pressure 
upon  a  nerve  with  a  blunt  piece  of  metal. 
To  quote  Dr.  Smith’s  article: 


DR  rmiiERALD, 

Who  uw*  simple  pressure,  “just 
f  hort  of  pain."  on  the  flngrr  or  too  to 
produce  anesthesia  for  dentistry. 


"Dr.  FitzGerald  .  .  .  has  been  working 
for  five  years  on  tho  clinical  demonstration 
of  his  theory  of  reflex-pressure  anesthesia 
and  is  able  to  show  results,  but  frankly  ad¬ 
mits  that  he  can  not  explain  how  it  is  accom¬ 
plished.  There  is  no  possible  explanation  for 
it  in  our  present  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
physiology,  but  Dr.  Bowers,  who  has  watched 
Dr.  FitzGerald’s  work  for  some  time,  sug¬ 
gested  to  me  that  just  as  there  are  ultramicro- 
scopie  bacteria,  there  may  be  ultramicro- 
scopic  connections  in  the  body  analogous 
to  those  which  we  call  nerves. 

"Dr.  FitzGerald  administers  his  reflex- 
pressure  anesthesia  by  grasping  the  second 
phalanx  of  a  finger  or  toe  between  his  thumb 
and  finger,  and  holding  it  firmly  dose  to  the 
distal  end  for  about  one  minute.  During 
this  time  his  grasp  is  on  the  lateral  aspects. 

Then  for  another  minute  he  presses  similarly 
upon  the  dorsal  and  plantar  aspects.  The  degree  of  pressure  is 
just  short  of  pain.  The  patient  promptly  says  that  the  finger  feels 
numb,  and  he  traces  thp  progress  of  a  wave  of  numbness  extend¬ 
ing  gradually  upward  the  entire  height  of  the  body.  When  the 
numbness  passes  the  location  of  the  pain  for  which  tho  anesthesia 
is  being  administered,  the  suffering  ceases,  and  when  the  area  to 
be  operated  upon  by  dentistry  or  minor  surgery  is  reached  bv 
the  numb  wave,  surgery  may  be  instituted  without  pain.  He 
uses  the  right  hand  or  foot  for  the  right  lateral  half  of  the  body 
above,  and  the  left  for  the  other  side.  The  dividing  line  between 
tho  two  areas  is  sharply  defined.  The  thumb  will  anesthetize 
the  two  incisors  on  its  own  side,  the  forefinger  the  first  bicuspid, 
the  second  finger  the  next  two,  the  third  finger  the  next,  and  the 
little  finger  the  last  ones.  These  anesthesias  always  proceed 
upward.  He  uses  tho  thumb  and  fingers  for  dental  work,  but 
for  minor  surgery  or  for  a  larger  area  he  advises  bimanual 
pressure  on  tho  radius  and  ulna  nt  the  wrist, 

“One  very  significant  feature  of  his  work  is  that,  as  he  admitted 
to  me  personally,  it  really  doesn’t  make  any  difference  whether 
the  pressure  is  applied  to  fingers  or  other  parts  of  the  body,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  made  upon  bony  prominences.  Ho  says  it  must 
never  be  done  upon  any  other  structures.  He  says  there  is  no 
conspicuous  bony  prominence  which  will  not  give  reflex-pressure 
anesthesia  upon  pressure. 

“The  duration  of  the  pressure  is  from  one  to  three  minutes. 
Then  it  is  removed,  and  the  anesthesia  lasts  for  about  half  an 
hour,  altho  tho  pressure  can  be  repeated  at  any  time,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  He  says  that  operators  unfamiliar  with  tho  technique 
may  not  get  the  result  at  once,  and  should  persevere  until 
they  do.  as  he  insists  that  it  ean  never  fail  if  it  is  correctly 
administered . 

“The  most  startling  part  of  the  FitzGerald  discoveries  we 
have  held  baek  to  mention  last.  He  claims  to  have  located  about 
300  different  spots  in  the  mouth,  nose,  throat,  and  upon  the 
tongue  where  pressure  applied  for  a  moment  or  two  with  the 
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finder  or  with  a  blunt  probe  wound  with  cotton  will  produce  an¬ 
esthesia  in  some  definite  but  remote  portion  of  the  body.  He 
has  mapped  out  his  areas  so  far  that  he  now  includes  the  entire 
body" 

It  is  not  only  for  anesthesia  alone,  however,  tliat  these  pres¬ 
sures  are  made.  Dr.  Fitzderald  claims  that  there  is  a  curative  in¬ 
fluence  as  well.  Dr.  Edwin  F.  Bowers,  in  an  article  contributed 
recently  to  The  Associated  Sunday  Magazines,  a  syndicated  sup¬ 
plement,  describes  various  easts  of  sore  throat,  bronchitis,  and 
even  of  tuberculosis  and  abnormal  growth,  which  he  says  have 
been  benefited  by  this  method  of  pressure. 

LIVE  INDIA-RUBBER  MEN 

HE  MODERN  MAN  may  have  part  of  his  tissues 
replaced  with  india-rubber  and  still  perform  all  of  his 
organic  functions.  Obviously  there  must  be  a  limit 
to  this  replacement,  but  just  how  far  it  may  l»e  carried  we  do 
not  know.  Probably  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  a  man  to 
live  with  a  rubber  heart  or  rubber  lungs,  but  rubber  blood¬ 
vessels  and  rubber  intestines  have  been  shown  to  Ik*  practicable 
to  a  certain  extent.  A  writer  who  communicates  to  Cosmos 
(Paris,  May  14)  the  results  of  some  recent  work  on  the  subject 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  rubber  is  specially  adapted  to 
this  purpose,  since  it  is  a  colloid,  like  the  substance  of  the  human 
tissues  whose  place  it  may  be  called  upon  to  take.  Says  this 


of  the  wall  of  the  abdominal  aorta  measuring  about  1  x  J-2  inch, 
replaced  it  by  a  thin  sheet  of  rubber  carefully  sutured;  and 
fifteen  months  later  it  was  proved  that  this  had  held  perfectly 
and  tliat  living  tissue  had  covered  both  faces  of  the  rublier 
sheet. 

"Dr.  Delhet  reported  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  at  its 
session  on  March  10,  two  ruhlier  grafts  made  by  him.  In  the 
first,  an  extensor  tendon  had  adhered  to  a  phalange;  I)r. 
Del  bet  placed  a  thin  sheet  of  rubber  between  the  bone  and  the 
tendon,  which  thus  recovered  its  functions  and  retained  them 
for  eight  months.  Another  time  a  thick  sheet  of  rubber  served 
to  repair  the  torn  abdominal  wall  of  a  patient  afflicted  with 
hernia. 

"The  Gazelle  des  II  6pi  la  uz  (April  28)  notes  the  use  of  ru  biter 
in  another  form — that  of  nuo ro  carne,  or  'new  flesh,'  so  called 
by  the  Italian  surgeon  Fieschi.  Incorporating  with  the  tissues 
that  porous  rubltcr  called  ‘rubber  sponge,'  Fieschi  dc|tended  on 
the  ‘sympathy’  between  the  two  elements  to  effect  their  fusion 
by  penetration  of  the  living  element  into  the  cavities  of  the 
inert  substance,  thus  building  new  tissue.  Experiment,  and 
afterward  clinical  results,  proved  the  exactitude  of  this  con¬ 
ception.  Sterilized  bits  of  rubber  sponge,  introduced  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  or  placed  lietween  the  muscles  of  dogs  or 
rabbits,  were  enveloped  and  penetrated  by  'granulated  tissue,' 
without  any  injurious  reaction.  In  two  operations  for  hernia 
of  the  thigh,  the  closing  of  the  nperturo  was  brought  about, 
simply  and  very  effectively,  by  a  tampon  of  this  same  kind  of 
rubber.  After  a  year's  time  the  patients  were  still  in  good 
condition,  and  the  tampons  had  not  changed  place,  as  was 
showu  by  x-ray  photographs." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


writer: 

“To  repair  losses  of  tissues  or  organs,  there  are  two  surgical 
methods,  the  grafting  of  a  living  tissue — cartilage,  bone,  or  fat 
-  and  the  introduction  of  an  inert  piece  of  metal  or  some  other 
substance. 

"  In  this  latter  method,  when  the  replacement  is  internal, 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  inert  piece  is  introduced  into  the  midst 
of  the  tissues,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  aseptic;  if  there 


A  GYROSCOPIC  AUTO 


AN  AUTOMOBILE  of  standard  size,  running  on  two 
/-%  tandem  wheels  like  a  bicycle,  and  kept  in  balance  by  a 
**•  gyroscope,  has  been  invented  by  a  Russian  named 
Schilowsky  and  is  described  by  V.  Forhin  in  La  Salute  (Paris, 
June  13).  Mr.  Forbin  notes  that  neither  the  much-heralded 


gyroscopic  railway  of  Louis  Brennan  nor  the  improvements 

made  on  it  by  Sekerl, 
the  Berlin  editor,  have 
ever  been  put  into  use 
as  commercially  practi¬ 
cable.  He  has  hopen 
this  new  modifica¬ 
tion.  and  gives  in  detail 
j*  !  ?  .  \  his  reasons  for  them. 

Sohilowsky's  monorail 
differs  little  in  u)>]Hur- 
anee  from  its  preilcc,s- 
sors.  his  ehnnges  in  the 
mechanism  not  lieing 
ordinarily  visible.  In 
addition,  however,  ho 
has  built,  on  the  same 


THE  GYROSCOPIC  ALTO.  II A  LANCING  ITHELT  ON  TWO  WHEELS 


“The  blood  is  one  of 


principle,  the  motor-ear 


the  most  alterable  substances  of  the  organism  and  will  hardly  boar 
contact  of  any  kind,  except  that  of  the  interior  surface  of  veins 
and  arteries,  without  coagulating;  yet  there  are  two  substances 
in  contact  with  which  coagulation  takes  place  only  with  extreme 
slowness — paraffin  and  caoutchouc.  In  the  case  of  paraffin  its 
harmlessncss  depends  on  the  chemical  inertness  indicated  by  its 
name,  pnrum  affinis  [having  slight  affinity];  as  for  caoutchouc 
it  owes  the  quality  doubtless  to  its  colloidal  nature,  which  as¬ 
similates  it  chemically  to  the  colloids  of  which  the  living  organ¬ 
ism  is  composed. 

“At  any  rate,  in  1909,  Dr.  Sullivan,  an  American  physician, 
performed  the  experiment  of  replacing  with  a  rubber  tube  the 
biliary  ducts  of  a  dog  between  the  hepatic  canal  and  the  duo- 
denum.  Since  this  time,  Wilms  and  Brewer  have  used  this 
process  in  man,  in  a  case  of  destruction  of  the  bile-duct,  and 
with  apparent  success;  but  others  have  not  succeeded,  which  is 
easily  understood,  since  the  foreign  Itody,  uot  being  protected 
from  microbian  infection,  must  have  been  eliminated  with 
fatal  results. 

"In  1910,  Tuffier  and  Carrel,  having  removed  in  a  dog  a  piece 


noted  altuve,  which  would  appear  to  be  a  new  departure. 
Says  Mr.  Forbin: 

“The  characteristic  principles  of  this  vehicle  are  as  follows: 

“  1.  The  gasoline  motor  of  the  car  also  operates  the  gyroscope, 
whose  weight  is  only  one-tenth  of  that  of  the  vehicle. 

“2.  The  energy  consumed  by  the  gyroscope  is  1  ^  horse¬ 
power. 

"3.  The  disk  turns  at  the  rate  of  1,200  revolutions  a  minute. 

“4.  The  gyroscope  takes  up  little  room  and  requires  no 
manual  control. 

“5.  By  using  flanged  wheels  instead  of  pneumatic  tires,  the 
vehicle  can  be  used  on  one  of  the  rails  of  a  railroad  track. 

“Such  a  vehicle  presents  great  advantages: 

“1.  Absolute  suppression  of  lateral  shocks  on  tho  worst 
roads,  accompanied  by  a  notable  diminution  of  fatigue  for  the 
passengers  and  of  wear  for  the  car  and  its  parts.  The  durability 
of  the  motor  is  increased,  and  lighter  materials  may  Iw  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  car. 

“2.  The  tractive  effort  is  diminished,  consequently  there  is  an 
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economy  of  energy  am!  of  fuel.  With  capacity  for  an  equal 
load,  a  less  powerful  motor  may  he  used. 

“d.  The  bicycle  uutomohile  runs  easily  over  the  narrowest 
roads. 

•'4.  The  gyroscopic  stabilization  allows  the  vehicle  to  take 
horizontal  curves  at  high  speed. 

“We  have  seen  the  bicycle  automobile  run  in  the  environs  of 
Lmdon  over  good  and  had  roads  alike,  carrying  six  passengers, 
including  the  inventor  and  his  chauffeur;  and  we  admired  the 
ease — the  animal  intelligence — with  which  the  heavy  machine 
regained  its  hulam-c,  without  the  intervention  of  its  driver, 
whenever  a  curve  or  an  inequality  of  the  road  disturbed  its 
equilibrium." — Translation  made  for  The  Litekahy  Diuest. 


OLD  AGE  AS  A  DRYING  PROCESS 

HE  POETICAL  COMPARISON  of  youth  to  a  juicy 
hough  and  old  age  to  a  withered  branch  would  apitcur 
to  have  in  it  quite  as  much  truth  as  poetry,  if  we  are 
to  believe  Pruf.  (i.  Murinesco.  of  the  University  of  Bucharest, 
who  writes  in  the  Revue  Scientifii/ue  (Paris,  May  30)  on  "The 
rhomico-Uolloidal  Mechanism  of  Senility.”  Growing  old. 
Professor  Murinesco  thinks,  is  in  large  part  a  chemical  process 
and  consists  chiefly  in  the  dehydration  of  the  tissues— their 
deprivation  of  water,  or.  as  we  should  say.  their  "drying  up." 
Our  flesh  is  made  up  mostly  of  chemical  compounds  of  the 
colloid  type,  consisting  of  jellylike  or  gluelike  substances  that  do 
not  crystallize;  and  this  type  of  substances.  Professor  Murinesco 
says,  grow  "old"  chemically,  whether  they  form  part  of  a  living 
body  or  not.  Aging,  then,  is  a  process  that  we  can  not  gel 
away  from,  because  it  is  inherent  in  tlu*  chemical  constitution 
of  the  substances  of  which  our  bodies  are  composed.  Says 
this  writer: 

“Altho  most  authors  have  made  more  or  less  study  of  the 
histological  problems  of  old  age.  they  have  neglected  its  chemi¬ 
cal  side  almost  completely,  and  they  have  totally  ignored  the 
changes  in  the  colloidal  state  of  the  cells.  Nevertheless,  physi¬ 
cal  chemistry  has  made  progress  enough  for  us  to  attack  the 
problem  of  old  age  in  its  light.  We  know  to-day  that  all  col¬ 
loids.  organic  or  inorganic,  have  a  vital  curve,  and  consequently 
follow  in  their  evolution  a  lixt  trajectory  more  or  less  similar 
to  tluit  of  the  living  elements . 

"The  growing  old  of  the  colloids  is  a  general  phenomenon 
which  is  observed  equally  well  in  globulins,  in  albumin  serum,  in 
carbohydrates,  and  in  lipoids.  The.  recent  investigations  of 
Samee  have  shown  that  in  the  aging  of  the  colloids  we  have  to  do 
with  a  process  of  dehydration  of  the  colloidal  granules,  resulting 
in  a  reduction  of  their  volume  ami  in  their  agglomeration, 
followed  by  precipitation  and  even  by  the  beginning  of 
agglutination;  also  the  degree  of  dispersion  of  the  granulations 
diminishes." 

Other  experiments  show  that  these  jellylike  compounds  may 
grow  fibrous  or  stringy  us  they  ugc,  that  diffusion  through  them 
bcomss  more  difficult,  ami  that  their  chemical  properties  undergo 
changes.  These  changes,  the  writer  would  have  us  note,  are 
precisely  those  that  take  place  in  living  organisms  when  they 
grow  old.  He  continues: 

"Different  observers  have  shown  that  there  is  a  dehydration 
of  animal  tissues,  loginning  as  early  as  the  embryonic  life. 
.  .  .  Donaldson  has  proved  a  progressive  diminution  of  water 
in  the  rat’s  brain.  .  .  .  Kutunin  bus  demonstrated  that  not 
only  is  there  more  water  in  young  animals  than  in  adults,  but 
also  that  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  ami  phosphorus  diminishes 
with  age.  This  is  true  .  .  .  equally  from  the  standpoint  of 
philogeny.  In  batrachians  and  fishes,  whose  bruin  contains 
much  water,  there  is  also  more  phosphorus  than  in  mammals.” 

Since  as  the  colloid  grows  older  it  becomes  less  fluid  and  more 
viscous,  it  offers  more  resistance  to  diffusion;  the  chemical 
processes  of  life  take  place  in  it  with  more  difficulty;  nutrition  is 
blocked  ami  growth  is  at  opt  -a  stage  that  is  reached  rather 
early  in  the  human  lsodv.  But  when  u  man  has  atopt  growing 
he  has  already  begun  to  age,  chemically  at  least.  Again,  the 
activity  of  the  component  granules  of  a  cell  dcj>ends  largely  on 


the  relative  extent  of  their  surfaces,  where  such  activity  is 
localized.  But  as  the  granules  age.  they  agglomerate,  forming 
larger  units,  with  relatively  smaller  surfaces — another  circum¬ 
stance  that  account*  for  the  lowered  activity  of  the  older  organ¬ 
isms.  To  quote  further: 

"These  facts  and  considerations  show  with  the  last  degri*e  of 
evidence  that  old  age.  like  death,  is  fatally  written  in  the  vital 
curve  of  the  colloids  and  implicitly  in  the  evolution  of  the  cells. 
Old  age.  like  death,  is  a  natural  and  necessary  phenomenon,  ami 
tlu-  hypotheses  of  authors  who  »«*•  in  the  phenomena  of  old  ago 
a  remediable  accident  are  in  discord  with  the  universal  law 
governing  the  life  of  the  colloids. 

*' Of  course,  exterior  causes  play  a  great  part  in  the  processes 
of  age  and  death,  but  setting  aside  the  fact  of  common  observa¬ 
tion  that  we  can  not  completely  avoid  the  harmful  action  of 
these  external  agents,  and  supposing  that  this  were  possible  in 
the  continual  progress  of  science,  we  can  not  admit  that  the 
animal  or  vegetable  organism  would  then  become  immortal; 
for  birth,  growth,  age.  und  death  represent  normal  and  necessary 
phases  of  the  cycle  of  life . 

“To  our  way  of  looking  at  things,  there  may  bo  opposed  the 
experiments  of  Carrel  on  the  permanent  life  of  the  tissues.  .  .  . 
(But]  we  can  draw  no  conclusion,  from  experiments  made  hy 
Carrel  in  glass  vessels,  regarding  what  goes  on  in  the  organism. 
In  fact,  this  latter  is  connected  with  a  definite  volume,  with 
a  nearly  constant  form,  that  reaches  its  maximum  at  u  cer¬ 
tain  age  beyond  which  growth  is  no  longer  possible.  .  .  .  The 
attempts  at  rejuvenation  that  have  been  made  on  spinal  gan¬ 
glions  cultivated  in  glass  have  prevented  the  disa|>|icaranco 
of  the  nerve-cells  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time;  and  evidently 
thes*«,  Iks-uusc  of  their  high  functional  differentiation,  an*  in¬ 
capable  of  proliferation." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest.  _ 

THE  MALIGNED  OYSTER 

HEBE  has  bceu  an  increasing  disposition  of  late  to 
attribute  the  origin  of  much  of  the  winter  typhoid  fever 
in  certain  districts  to  the  pollution  of  oysters  and  clams 
l>v  sewage.  In  the  minds  of  some,  the  oyster  runs  a  close  second 
to  the  house-fly  as  u  carrier  of  disease.  The  bivalve  can  not  lie 
"swatted"  like  the  fly.  but  it  can  la*  more  successfully  avoided, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  lovers  of  this  article  of  food 
have  banished  it  from  their  tables  through  fear  of  typhoid. 
According  to  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
(Chicago),  this  fear  is  not  very  well  founded.  It  says: 

"It  is  time  to  ascertain  whether  this  attitude  toward  the 
oyster  is  justified  by  the  facts.  Oysters  an*  a  highly  prized 
article  of  diet  wherever  they  are  obtainable.  Despite  the  in** 
creasing  enforcement  of  rigid  regulations  concerning  the  vending 
of  oysters  that  are  free  from  pollution  according  to  the  standards 
of  such  representative  bodies  as  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  tho 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Rhode  Island 
Shell-Fish  Commission,  the  prejudice  against  this  food-product 
has.  justly  or  unjustly,  increased  in  many  quarters.  To  consider 
only  the  allege*!  responsibility  of  tin*  oyster  in  the  causation  of 
winter  typhoid,  we  may  ask  what  its  biological  habits  are  at  this 
season.  Gorham  has  shown  that  during  cold  weather  oysters 
rest  or  hibernate;  the  ciliary  movement  ceases  and  feeding  doea 
not  occur,  and  the  oysters  become  practically  free  from  sewage 
organisms,  even  when  lying  on  sewage- polluted  l>eds. 

"As  such  facts  seem  to  throw  some  doubt  on  the  wisdom  of 
attributing  winter  typhoid  to  the  oyster,  Joseph  has  made  a 
bacteriological  study  of  the  oysters  sold  in  Baltimore.  The  aim 
of  this  investigation,  conducted  in  the  laboratory  of  Hygiene 
and  Bacteriology  at  tho  Johns  Hopkins  University,  was  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  oysters  sold  in  one  of  the  most  imminent 
markets  for  these  products  in  the  United  States  contain  organisms 
derived  from  the  intestinal  tract,  and  whether  their  content  in 
lmdi  ria  varies  with  the  seasons  of  tlu*  year. 

"Obviously,  ihe  presence  of  microorganisms  characteristic  of 
water  was  to  Ik*  expected;  and  these  have  no  significance  in  this 
connection.  The  bacterial  findings  indicated  that  the  oysters 
sold  in  Baltimore  are  in  general  free  from  sewage  contamination. 
Those  few  lots  which  would  be  condemned  by  the  most  rigid 
standards  were  obtained  at  times  of  the  year  when  the  weather 
was  quite  warm — a  fact  of  no  little  significance  in  view  of  tho 
tendency  to  prolong  the  oyster-eating  season  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  colder  months." 
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SCOURGES  THAT  ARE  ALWAYS 
WITH  US 

HAT  GREAT  EPIDEMICS — influenza,  Asiatic  cholera, 
plague — are  rarely  propagated  from  without,  but  rather 
develop  within  the  countries  that  they  devastate,  is 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  J.  Illrioourt.  who  writes  on  the  subject  in  La 
Science  el  In  Vie  (Paris).  When  an  epidemic  has  burned  it¬ 
self  out.  which  it  docs  usually  by  attacking  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation,  so  that  no  more  substance  is  left  for  it  to  feed  upon, 
it  leaves  behind  it  many  obscure  or  weakened  cases,  and  these 
in  turn,  when  the  proper  time  has  come,  develop  into  another 
epidemic,  whose  real  source  is  rarely  recognized.  We  frantic¬ 
ally  quarantine  incoming  vessels  in  an  attempt  to  escape  some 
scourge  that  is  growing  up  among  and  from  our  own  neighbors 
and  friends.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  belief  of  Dr.  H^ri court. 
He  does  not  deny  that  an  infectious  diseaso  may  be  carried 
from  one  land  to  another,  but  he  says  that  when  a  great  epidemic 
springs  up  all  at  once  we  must  look  to  some  less  obvious  cause. 
Ho  writes: 

“No  one  can  seriously  maintain  that  the  extinction  of  the 
great  epidemics,  like  those  of  cholera  and  grip,  have  ever  l>een  the 
result  of  the  measures  of  public  hygiene  that  have  been  opposed 
to  them. 

“Doubtless  modem  sanitary  authorities,  armed  with  perfected 
methods,  .  .  .  have  been  able  to  check  certain  local  epidemics 
at  their  outset,  and  even  to  put  an  end  to  epidemics  raging  in 
more  or  less  extended  communities. 

"Thus  some  typhoid-fever  outbreaks  in  camps  or  barracks, 
or  even  in  cities,  have  been  quickly  suppressed  by  discontinuing 
the  use  of  contaminated  water.  .  .  .  Thus,  also,  vaccination, 
practised  as  widely  as  possible  in  a  population  threatened  with 
small|M)X,  has  put  a  stop  to  its  progress.  .  .  .  Hut  *T  the  disease  has 
been  allowed  to  go  beyond  its  early  Mages,  .  .  .  then  it  is  but  an 
illusion  to  believe  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  moans  at  the  disposal 
of  our  sanitarians. 

“And  nevertheless  great  epidemics  .  .  .  end  bv  stopping  of 
themselves,  as  the  great  epidemics  of  plague  did  in  past  cen¬ 
turies,  and  the  great  epidemics  of  cholera  in  more  recent  years, 
when  protective  measures  were  alvsolutely  valueless . 

“Now  all  these  epidemics  were  stopt,  and  rapidly  stopt; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  seek  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  struck  observers,  and  which  is  nevertheless 
astonishing;  for  wo  can  not  explain  it  by  pointing  to  the  remo¬ 
val  of  individuals  from  the  causes  of  infoction  or  the  chances  of 
contagion . 

“Surrounded  by  enemies  more  or  less  invisible  and  impalpable; 
breathing  in  contaminated  dust  with  the  air;  drinking  polluted 
water,  or  at  least  using  it  in  the  toilet  and  in  the  preparation 
of  food;  exposed  to  the  stings  and  bites  of  microbe-carrying  in¬ 
sects — the  inhabitants  of  a  city  where  an  epidemic  disease  has 
gain«d  a  foothold,  after  passing  through  its  first  stages,  can  not 
hope  to  escape. 

“  Hardly  less  tlian  contagion,  direet  or  indirect,  secondary 
foci  multiply  because  attenuat'd  cases,  escaping  observation 
and  the  consequent  defensive  measures,  also  multiply  in  geomet¬ 
rical  ratio,  the  epidemic  spreading  rapidly  like  a  grease-spot. 

“Now,  it  is  precisely  because  of  the  production  and  multi¬ 
plication  of  these  attenuated  eases  that  epidemics  come  to  an 
end.  .  .  .  These  weaken'd  casus  are  infinitely  more  numerous 
than  the  serious  attacks  that  are  observ'd  by  physicians  and  re¬ 
cord'd  in  statistics.  Probably  no  one  escapes  them,  and  when 
all  the  inhabitants  of  a  city,  all  the  members  <*f  any  kind  of  a 
group,  have  undergone  one  of  these  weaken'd  attacks  of  the 
epidemic  disease,  .  .  .  the  epidemic  seems  to  end  spontaneously. 
It  really  stops  because  the  fire  has  consumed  all  the  combustible 
material — because  all  the  infectihlo  substance  has  been  Infected. 

‘Not  all  died,  hut  all  were  stricken,’ 

says  the  fabulist  very  truly  in  regard  to  the  plague.  Now  this 
is  the  history  of  all  great  epidemics,  where  those  fatally  attacked 
nre  always  relatively  few,  compared  with  those  who  are  ill,  and 
still  more  with  those  who  are  apparently  untouched.” 

It  is  a  general  law,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  that  a  first  attack 
of  a  germ  disease  produces,  in  the  organism  that  undergoes  it, 
defenses  that  cause  a  state  of  immunity  against  a  now  attack. 
This  state  of  immunity  may  bo  more  or  less  durable,  more  or 
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less  accentuated;  but  it  exists  with  all  diseases — even  with  those 
in  which  it  is  generally  not  acknowledged.  To  quote  again: 

“It  is  certain  that  plague, cholera,  and  diphtheria  do  not  con¬ 
fer,  by  one  attack,  immunity  to  another.  Hut  the  reason  of  this 
lies  in  the  short  duration  of  tho  immunity.  It  really  exists,  anil 
is  such  that  in  the  course  of  an  epidemic  second  attacks  are  ex¬ 
tremely  rare  and  altogether  exceptional. 

“On  the  other  hand,  as  attenuated  cases,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  immunity,  are  quite  ns  valuable  as  serious  ones,  it 
happens  that  at  the  end  of  some  time  all  the  population  is 
vaccinated.’ 

This  is  how  epidemics  are  stayed.  How  does  it  happen,  then, 
that  they  are  revived?  The  one  phenomenon  is  a  direct  cause 
of  the  other,  Dr.  Hericourt  tells  us.  Tho  wouk  or  “benign” 
eases  are  responsible  for  lioth.  They  survive  the  epidemic  and 
persist  for  years  unrecognized,  until  a  fresh  population  is  ready 
for  the  propagation  of  the  disease.  They  are  like  tho  “pilot- 
light”  of  a  gas-jet,  which  awaits  only  tho  turning  on  of  the  gas  to 
produce  an  explosion.  Thus,  ordinary  grippe  is  the  “leavings” 
of  the  terrible  epidemic  influenza,  which  it  is  hound  to  bring 
about  again,  in  its  turn,  when  the  germs  assume  a  virulent  form 
and  find  their  fertile  soil  again  awaiting  them.  Tho  same  is 
true,  the  writer  tells  us,  of  such  diseases  as  cholera,  typhus,  and 
yellow  fever.  Mild  caws  of  both,  he  asserts,  are  ever  with  us, 
ami  these  will  set  off  the  next  explosive  outbreak  when  tho  limu 
is  ripe  for  it.  Ho  goes  on: 

“It  would  seem,  then,  that  wo  should  have  done  with  tho  classic 
and  subtle  distinctions  between  grippe  and  influenza,  ordinary 
und  Asiatic*  cholera,  leprosy  and  leproid  affections,  just  as  we 
have  already  given  up  making  a  distinction  botweun  typhoid 
and  mucous  fever,  lietween  tulterculosis  and  scrofula . 

“Tho  spreading  among  civilized  people  of  the  news  of  u  single 
case  of  an  epidemic  disease,  considered  as  a  scourge  coming  from 
without,  will  become  a  thing  of  another  age;  the  doctrine  of 
attenuated  diseases,  whieh  has  made  great  progress  in  the  past 
ten  years, . . .  will  heoome  a  matter  of  tho  most  common  informa¬ 
tion.” — Translation  made  for  Tun  Litekauy  Diuest. 


A  LETTER  FROM  DR.  KRONIG 

THE  LATEST  CONTRIBUTION  to  the  “twilight 

Bleep”  discussion  is  a  letter  from  Dr.  Kronig,  of  Freiburg, 
one  of  the  doctors  so  warmly  praised  in  tho  article  in  tho 
June  McClure's,  summarized  in  our  issue  of  June  t>.  The  com¬ 
ment  of  the  medical  press  on  it  was  given  last  week,  and  sumo 
of  them,  it  will  be  remembered,  scored  the  Freiburg  doctors 
pretty  severely  on  the  supposition  that  they  had  fathered  this 
” boost ”  for  their  clinic.  Hut  one  Cincinnati  physician.  Dr. 
William  Gillespie,  in  writing  a  severe  arraignment  of  the  article 
to  The  Lartccl-Clinic,  of  that  city,  suggested  that  a  marked  copy 
la*  sent  to  the  Freiburg  doctors.  This  was  done,  and  Dr. 
Strohhach,  of  The  Lancet-Clinic,  sends  us  Dr.  Krdnig's  reply. 
Here  it  is: 

“To  the  Editor: 

“With  regard  to  the  published  correspondence  in  No.  22  of 
The  Lancri-Clinic,  permit  me  to  make  the  following  remarks: 

“To  the  authoress  of  the  article  in  question,  which  apjicared 
in  McClure's  Magazine,  the  desired  material  was  refused  by 
the  clinic.  Thereupon  she  purchased  the  same  on  her  own 
account.  The  photographs,  too.  were  used  without  tho  knowl¬ 
edge  and  without  the  permission  of  the  clinic. 

“Our  energetic  protest  against  the  article,  which  was  laid 
before  us  in  manuscript  form,  was  in  \ain.  l>ecause  tho  matter 
was  already  in  the  press. 

“Whoever  knows  my  clinic  will  grant  that  it  is  not  the 
custom  there  to  approve  popular  publications  of  such  a  sort. 

“With  respect  to  the  many  errors  in  facts,  I  can  only  call 
attention  to  tho  many  scientific  publications  which  have,  in 
the  past,  come  from  my  clime  about  the  same  question. 

“Dn.  KrUkio. 

“Fheibdhc,  Germany,  June  Ifi,  1014.” 
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THE  ART  OF  TWO  MUTES 


The  father  of  these  painters  is  a  distinguish**! 
musician,  head  of  the  Madrid  Conservatory  and 
director  of  the  Royal  Chapel.  He  is  also  a  savant. 
Valentin  was  born  in  1879;  his  brother  is  three 
years  younger.  Both  naturally  turned  to  paint¬ 
ing.  and  “because  they  were  always  together, 
and  because  what  they  have  put  into  and  taken 
out  of  life  is  almost  identical,  it  seems  natural 
that  their  work  should  be  spoken  of  collectively.” 
Then  they  are  both  limited  to  the  eye  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  world  about  them: 


WHAT  SHOULD  IT  MEAN  to  a  pointer  to  hear 
nothing  of  the  babble  of  studios,  and  waste  no  time 
in  futile  chatter  himself?  There  are  two  brothers  of 
northern  Spain  who  face  the  world  with  the  limitations  of  the 
dcuf  and  dumb,  ami  who  seem  to  use  their  remaining  sense  of 
sight  to  all  the  more  intense  purpose.  Their  name  is  Zuhiaurre, 


much  are  those  wide-spreading  yellow  skirts  a  matter  of  prefer¬ 
ence  that  even  the  rich  village  girls  who  have  been  sent  off  to 
Madrid  or  Paris  to  school  resume  the  traditional  dress  on  their 
return  to  the  province.  The  charro  would  despise  one  of  his 
race  who  urlwnized  himself.  And  similarly,  when  they  gather 
in  the  public  plaza  to  sing  the  wild,  inspiriting  ballads  of  their 
ancestors  to  the  ancient  weird  music  of  dulzaina  or  tamboril. 

they  would  look  coldly  upon  one  who  id  lowed 
rain  or  wind  or  biting  cold  to  drive  him  from 
the  performance  until  it  had  endured  at  least 
six  hours.  That  is  what  the  traditions  of  his 
country  mean  to  a  charro. 

"Tho  mosaic  fl«>or  of  river  pebbles  in  a  Zu- 
biaurre  picture  you  may  see  in  the  humblest  north¬ 
ern  dwelling.  Every  cottage,  too,  has  that  shelf 
of  wonderfully  glazed,  gorgeous  peusant  pottery — 
something  peculiarly  local  and  distinctive,  ami 
which  you  would  search  for  in  vain  in  the  shops 
of  the  large  cities.  No  mere  osteutation  of  still- 
life  virtuosity,  this  introduction  of  small  objects; 
they  are  ubiquitous  in  the  humble  life  of  northern 
Spain.  The  painter  has  merely  taken  the  material 
at  hand  anti  brought  it  under  the  domination  of  a 
composition  sense  as  unaffectedly  primitive  as 
the  elements  it  composes.  That  is  why  llowers 
and  fruit  and  faience  are  as  much  in  place  in  a 
Zuhiaurre  canvas  as  stiff  little  wild  llowers  in 
the  foreground  of  a  Gothic  tapestry.” 


A  YOUNG  ASTURIAN. 

From  a  painting  by  Kafnun  dr  Zublaurrr. 

The  l  wo  ZuhLauma  are  deaf  and  dumb  and  glvo  their  art  wbole-heartodly  to  Spain. 


Valentin  and  Ram<5n,  and  they  hail  from  the  Basque  country. 
“No  ono  would  pretend  to  say  that  deafness  is  a  blessing,” 
says  Mildred  Staploy  in  tho  July  Crafttmnn,  but  “one  is  still 
free  to  question  whether  without  it  the  Zubiaunvs  would  be  so 
Spanish  in  their  art.”  Like  their  fellow  countryman.  Zuloaga, 
they  might,  so  speculates  this  writer,  feel  the  lure  of  the  artistic 
fraternities  of  Paris  but  for  the  hampering  visitation  of  nature. 
Would  they  indeed  have  been  able  to  devote  themselves  so 
whole-heartedly  to  Spain?  “With  closer  contact  with  cos¬ 
mopolitan  art  life,  might  they  not,  in  this  day  of  deviations  from 
long-accepted  standards,  have  attempted  to  translate  the  mystic 
l»eauty  of  their  own  medieval  towns  and  types  by  some  method 
so  assertive  as  to  outweigh,  iu  itself,  the  quiet,  quaint  claims 
of  the  suhject-matter?"  We  read  on: 

“They  give  us  the  very  essence  of  Spanish  tradition.  Their 
figures,  in  quaint  setting  of  undulating  valley  and  hill,  of  rude 
stone  bridges  and  lirruly  planted  little  stucco  dwellings,  carry’ 
conviction  that  they  are  the  true  sons  of  the  soil,  interpreted  for 
us  by  one  of  their  own  brethren.  They  are  seen  with  un¬ 
swerving  realism,  yet  with  the  realism  made  tender  by  artistic 
originality.  To  one  familiar  with  Spain  nothing  seems  posed 
for  the  occasion  or  influenced  by  the  memory  of  things  seen 
elsewhere. 

“Those  charrott  whom  they  paint,  for  instance;  you  may  seo 
them  in  any  village  of  old  I  .eon  toward  the  Portuguese  border — 
tall,  straight  men  and  women  of  the  plain  who  continue  to  wear 
1  tie  Ixarbarically  brilliant  costumes  of  their  ancestors.  So 


“And  the  Zuhiaurre  eye.  if  it  were  not  their  chief  point  of 
contact  with  life,  would  it  see  so  powerfully?  Would  it  seize 
so  unerringly  the  subtlest  gradations  of  light  and  fathom  the 
mystery  of  shadow?  Would  it  run  riot  in  a  mass  of  warm,  rich 
color,  and  suddenly  offset  this  by  a  daring,  large  blank  area  of 
cool  greenish-white?  Would  it  master  so  successfully  the  trick 
of  textures,  lingering  as  lovingly  on  the  leathery  face  of  a  Basque 
fisherman  or  a  ('astilian  peasant  as  on  the  velvety  surface  of  a 
peach?  Idle  questions,  one  may  say;  and  the  brothers  t hem- 
stives  might  be  readiest  to  disavow  any  indebtedness  to  their 
supposed  deprivation;  but  I  can  not  help  suspecting  that  it  has 
been  a  factor  in  keeping  them  with  their  own  people,  anti  for 
this  reason  it  may  well  1m*  pronounced  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

“The  Zuhiaurres  are  doing  for  Spain  what  was  done  for 
Holland  in  that  wonderful  century  when  innumerable  artists  set 
themselves  the  task  of  immortalizing  her  landscape,  her  domestic 
life,  her  kermess  frolics.  No  painter  was  similarly  occupied  in 
Spain  in  that  day.  Spain  was  then  shaping  her  Sovillan  group 
of  religious  painters  and  one — albeit  the  greatest — portraitist. 
But  of  genre  painters,  strictly  speaking,  she  had  none.  No  ono 
depicted  all  those  details  of  the  daily  life  of  simple  people  that 
lent  color  and  human  interest  to  the  life  of  bygone  davB  in 
Spain;  but  precisely  because  it  is  the  one  country  of  Europe 
where  provincial  customs  and  costumes  and  ferian  and  pro¬ 
cessions  have  hardly  changed  since  then,  it  is  still  possible  for 
native  artists  of  clear  vision  and  untouched  by  fashionable 
creeds  and  sects  tt  '.ake  up  these  arrears  to  the  Spanish  school. 
That  is  what  the  Zuhiaurres  seem  to  1m*  doing. 

“Their  painting  is  nothing  more  than  the  virile  technique  that 
was  good  enough  for  the  old  masters  applied  to  the  purpose  of 
recording  that  daily  life  with  which  the  painter  has  been  familiar 
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from  his  earliest  momenta.  It  is  Spanish  phenomena  scrupu¬ 
lously  observed  by  men  highly  gif  ted,  with  the  dramatic  sense. 
And  the  dramatic  sense.  Romanticists  to  the  contrary,  can 
submit  to  fact,  and  by  doing  so  it  may  arrive  at  rare  pictorial 
expression.  It  gets  poetic  charm,  for  instance,  without  the 
usual  nebulous  blur  over  nature,  but  through  the  almost  un¬ 
canny  clearness  of  the  keen  Castilian  air;  and  it  achieves  archaic 
charm  without  copying  the  primitives,  but  by  merely  accentu¬ 
ating  those  elements  in  rural  life  which,  among  these  conservative 
folk  of  northern  Spain,  are  the  same  as  when  the  old  masters  of 
ymre  wrought  in  Holland.” 

Spain  to  the  outsider  chiefly  means  “sunny,  orange-scented 
Andalusia."  the  land  pictured  by  Sorolla,  the  Spanish  painter 
best  known  in  America.  But  to  the  Spaniard,  asserts  this 
writer,  “Spain  means  rather  the  grim  northern  provinces  of 
Castile  and  Leon";  and  the  work  of  these  brothers — 

"is  the  Spain  of  the  Spaniard  unaffected  by  the  much  over¬ 
worked  golden  glamour  of  the  south.  For  artists  in  Spain 
or  out,  it  is  a  rich  esthetic  feast.  For  the  layman 
who  knows  the  country*  only  through  fiction  it  must  lie 
a  revelation.  It  carries  proof  that  Spain  grows  the 
apple  as  well  as  the  orange.  The  apple,  indeed,  is  the 
seal  to  a  Zubiaurre  painting  almost  os  inevitably  as 
the  c berry -blossom  is  to  a  Japanese  print . 

"As  a  distinguished  Spanish  critic  recently  exprest 
it  in  a  protest  against  certain  artists  who  seek  inspira¬ 
tion  in  the  south:  ‘If  the  impetuous  Valencian  recalls 
by  his  sunny  canvas  the  golden  orange  and  purple 
grape  of  Mediterranean  regions,  the  meditative  Castiliau 
recalls  by  the  cooler  but  more  richly  graduates!  tones 
of  his  the  apple  of  the  north;  the  apple  is  bitter  to  south¬ 
ern  palates,  but  we  of  the  north  know  that  it  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  fruit,  carrying  in  its  bosom  a  nepenthe  for  those 
who  dwell  in  wineless  lands.”' 


STEVENSON'S  BORROWED  PLOT 

HE  RIGHT  AND  WRONG  of  appropriating 
literary  goods  havo  never  been  worked  out  with 
the  exactitude  that  marks  the  appropriation  of 
cash  or  chickens,  so  that  when  individual  cases  come  up 
each  seems  to  be  judged  on  its  own  merits.  The  latest 
one  involves  none  other  than  R.  L.  S.  himself,  and  the 
charge  whittles  down  to  the  accusation  that  while  ho 
really  did  credit  the  source  of  one  of  his  best  plots,  he  did 
it  tardily,  unwillingly,  and  vaguely.  The  story  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  his  “  Bottle  Imp,"  chosen  as  "  the  best  short  story" 
by  one  voting  on  that  question  in  the  New  York  Sun.  A 
Sun  editorial  writer  remarks  that  this  brings  up  the 
subject  of  “the  canons  of  artistic  conscience,  the  ethics  of 
appropriation  and  adaptation,  and  the  equities  of  owner¬ 
ship."  This  refers  to  the  previous  authorship,  acknowl¬ 
edged  in  some  of  Stevenson’s  editions  of  the  “Bottle 
Imp”  by  "the  redoubtable  B.  Smith,"  whose  product  may  be 
found  within  "that  very  unliterary  product,  the  English  drama 
of  the  early  part  of  the  [nineteenth)  century."  “The  root  idea 
is  there  and  identical,"  acknowledges  Stevenson,  “and  yet  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  have  made  it  a  new  thing."  Even  this  “slender  ad¬ 
mission."  it  is  pointed  out,  does  not  appear  with  the  Samoan 
version  in  which  form  Stevenson’s  story  was  first  published,  nor 
in  what  is  virtually  the  first  English  form  running  “in  suc¬ 
cessive  Sunday  editions  of  the  New  York  Hrruld  between 
February  S  and  March  1,  1891.”  It  is  possible  to  sop  by  various 
references  in  the  “Letters,"  points  out  the  writer,  “how  much 
the  borrowed  ‘Bottle  Imp’  counted  in  the  eyes  of  Stevenson’s 
literary  vanity": 

"It  was  the  main  foundation  of  his  claim  to  the  cherished 
name  of  Tusitalo,  or  Teller  of  Tales,  which  the  natives  were 
taught  to  apply  to  him.  And  we  find  him,  in  August,  1893,  writ¬ 
ing  in  characteristic,  if  rather  affected,  fashion  to  Conan  Doyle: 

••‘Nay,  and  more.  I  who  w-rite  to  you  have  had  the  indis¬ 
cretion  to  perpetuate  a  trifling  piece  of  fiction  entitled  “Tho 
Bottle  Imp."  Parties  who  come  up  to  visit  my  unpretentious 


mansion,  after  haring  admired  the  ceilings  by  Vnnderputty  ami 
the  tape*stry  by  Gobbling,  manifest  toward  the  end  a  certain 
uneasiness  which  proves  them  to  be  follows  of  infinite  delicacy. 
They  may  be  seen  to  shrug  a  brown  shoulder,  to  roll  up  a  sjieaking 
eve.  and  at  last  the  secret  bursts  from  them,  “Where  is  the 
bottle?’” 

“Again,  in  Balfour's  ‘Life,’  describing  Vailima: 

“‘In  one  corner  [of  the  living-room)  was  a  large  safe,  which, 
being  continually  replenished  from  San  Francisco,  rarely  con¬ 
tained  any  large  amount  of  money  at  a  time,  but  was  supposed 
by  the  natives  to  lie  the  prison  of  tho  Bottle  Imp,  the  source 
of  al!  Stevenson’s  fortune.’ 

“A  most  extraordinary  and  unconscious  revelation  of  the 
sensitiveness  of  Stevenson's  personal  attitude  in  the  matter  of 
acknowledging  obligation  for  the  Bottle  Imp  idea  is  contained 
in  a  letter  of  December  3,  1892,  to  Sidney  Colvin  about  the 
arrangement  of  the  book  including  ‘The  Bottle  Imp,'  for  which 
he  seems  afterward  to  havo  received  88, 000.  Even  the  hazy 
reference  to  ‘that  very  unliterary  product,  tho  English  drama 


of  the  early  part  of  the  century,’  and  to  ‘the  redoubtable  B, 
Smith,’  in  Stevenson’s  explanatory  note  seems  to  have  struck 
his  self-pride  as  too  specific  a  confession  of  indebtedness.  For 
he  wrote: 

. The  Bottle  Imp"  was  the  pidee  de  resistance  for  my 

volume  “Island  Nights  Entertainments."  However,  that 
volume  might  never  have  got  done;  ami  I  send  you  two  others 
in  case  they  should  be  in  time. 

“’First  have  the  "Beach  of  False*. " 

“‘Then  a  fresh  false  title,  “Island  Nights  Entertainments;” 
and  then. 

"‘“The  Bottle  Imp;”  a  cue  from  an  old  melodrama. 

. The  Isle- of  Voices." 

“‘“The  Waif  Woman;”  a  cue  from  a  saga. 

‘“Of  course  these  two  others  are  not  up  to  the  mark  of  “Tho 
Bottle  Imp,”  but  they  each  have  a  certain  merit,  and  they  fit 
in  style.  By  saying  "a  cue  from  an  old  melodrama"  after  the 
B.  I.  you  can  get  rid  of  my  note.  If  this  is  in  time,  it  will  bo 
splendid,  and  will  make  quite  a  volume.’" 

A  heavier  charge  is  prepared  for  the  admirers  of  Stevenson 
than  the  foregoing,  for  the  writer  declares  that  the  student  of 
origins  may  go  for  more  than  the  “cue"  for  the  “Bottle  Imp" 


SEGOVIAN  TYPES. 


By  Valentin  do  Zublaurre. 

They  are  of  the  north,  that  la  more  beloved  by  tho  Spaniard  than  by  the 
•  visitor  to  Spain  who  prefers  the  **  sunny,  oranfce-scentod  AndaJuaia." 
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to  a  volume  published  in  London  in  1821,  "Popular  Tales  and 
Romunces  of  the  Northern  Nations" — “mostly  stories  of 
diablerie.  Moravian,  Thuringian.  ami  Hartz  Mountain  legends.” 
The  second  tale  of  the  first  volume,  "The  Bottle  Imp,”  had  not 
previously  appeared  in  English.  A  eom*spondent  of  The  Sun 
supplies  the  information,  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the 
editorial,  that  the  original  author  of  the  tale  is  the  Baron  de 
Limo1te-Fouqu£.  author  of  “Undine."  The  editorial  proceeds: 

"It  is  by  no  means  an  unliterary  product,  for  it  has  a  style  and 
charm  of  its  own.  ultho  not  R.  L.  S.'s  style  and  charm.  The 
title  is  the  same,  the  supernatural  ideu  which  is  the  motive  of 
the  plot  i>*  the  same,  the  mechanism  of  development  is  the  same, 
the  denouement  is  practically  the  same,  even  to  the  mechanical 
expedient  of  half-heller  coins  instead  of  centimes;  particular 
phases  of  small  incident  and  emotion  are  the  sume.  Time, 
place,  ami  circumstances  arc  changed,  and  the  consummate 
stylist  adds  his  special  touch. 

"This  is  no  ease  for  applying  the  deadly  parallel;  Stevenson 
was  too  resourceful  an 
artist  ever  to  lay  him¬ 
self  o|M‘ii  to  the  cliarge 
of  textual  plagiarism. 

His  hero  is  Kiel  we,  the 
Hawaiian;  the  original 
is  Richard,  tin*  young 
German  merehant  in 
Venice.  Stevenson’s 
navigator  in  possession 
of  the  fateful  bottle  is 
the  Kanaka  lA»paka;  in 
the  original  it  is  the 
K|>anish  sea  captain. 

The  struggle  with  a  wo¬ 
man  to  determine  the 
possession  of  tin*  demon 
in  the  vial,  which  gave 
all  the  owner  wished, 
but  must  lie  sold  to 
another  for  less  money 
than  the  price  for  which 
it  was  acquired  at  the 
penalty  of  eternal  dam¬ 
nation,  is  selfish  in  the 
originul,  with  Richard's 
courtesan  mistress,  Lu- 
cretia;  in  the  adaptation 
it  is  altruistic,  with  the 
noble  wife  Kokua.  The 
solution  by  final  disposi¬ 
tion  for  a  smaller  coin 
than  the  supposed  fate¬ 
ful  minimum  is  managed 
practically  in  the  same 
way.  Stevenson  puts 
off  his  bottle,  with  its  burden  of  an  inevitable  hell,  on  a 
reckless  reprobate  whose  character  has  damned  him  already; 
in  the  original  the  final  sufferer  is  a  person  whose  soul  is  lost 
already  by  a  previous  transaction  with  Satan.  The  entire 
framework,  however,  and  many  of  the  incidents,  important 
and  insignificant,  have  been  boldly  appropriated  by  the 
author  of  the  second  'Bottle  Imp.’  The  points  of  contact 
an*  so  many  and  so  striking  that  we  doubt  if  anylnxly  can 
read  the  two  tales  one  after  the  other  und  retain  much  respect 
for  the  sincerity  of  either  Stevenson’s  note  as  printed  or  his 
proposed  credit  line  about  the  alleged  ‘old  melodrama.’ 

" Stevenson's  chameleon  talent  took  color  from  that  on  which 
it  bsl  or  rested.  Appreciation,  k«*en  perception  of  value  to  his 
own  literary  projects,  appropriation,  assimilation,  ami  meta¬ 
morphosis  by  adornment  were  the  order  of  the  process.  So  wo 
find  hi>  delightful  pages  shining  in  turn  with  the  light  of  Dumas, 
of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  of  Hoffmann,  of  Sir  Walter,  of  Pot*, 
of  whatever  and  no  matter  how  various  the  geniuses  temporarily 
occupying  und  impregnating  his  facile  mind.  Under  whatever 
inti  Hence  he  wrote  he  was  Stevenson  to  the  extent  of  his  own 
very  remarkable  powers  of  invention." 

The  editorial,  it  seems,  bus  set  on  other  literary  del  vers;  nnd 
one  from  Brooklyn.  It.,"  writes  to  The  Sun: 

“Stevenson  had  all  the  rare  talents  you  credit  him  with;  he 
lacked,  however,  creative  faculty.  Hence  tin*  necessity  for  him 


of  constant  inspiration  by  other  writers.  You  mention  some  of 
these,  ami  might  have  addi*d  Balzac.  Read  the  latter's  ‘Bache¬ 
lor's  Establishment’  and  Stevenson’s  'Master  of  Balluntrue’ 
in  immediate  succession  and  s**e  how  the  Scotsman,  bv  elimi¬ 
nating  Flore,  changing  the  Jacobite  roysterer  into  a  Bonapartist. 
making  several  minor  alterations  and  dressing  it  all  up  in  his 
own  graceful  style,  has  produced  a  tale  that  young  and  old  may 
enjoy,  even  tho  it  ap|N*urs  somewhat  flimsy  and  artificial  l»v  the 
side  of  the  Frenchman's  mighty  creation.” 


NOT  “BERTHA  M.  CLAY” 

HE  MYSTERIES  of  the  feminine  pseudonym  scorn 
likely  to  remain  mysteries  so  far  as  they  concern  the 
late  Thomas  W.  Hanshew.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
March  of  this  year,  it  was  widely  asserted  that  he  was  one  of  tlio 
authors  of  books  that  purported  to  Ire  done  by  “Bertha  M. 
(.'lay.*'  Interested  parties  have  followed  these  allegations 

with  denials,  in  spite  of 
the  Scriptural  assertion 
that  ull  men  are  clay. 
Among  the  denials  is 
that  of  tho  publishers  of 
the  "Bertha  M.  Clay” 
series,  who  admit  that 
after  the  death  of  Char¬ 
lotte  M.  Braome,  the 
original  writer,  her  works 
wen*  continued  by  vari¬ 
ous  hands.  Some  of 
these  were  masculine 
writers  gifted  with  the 
same  facility  for  the 
“feminine  touch"  that 
was  possest  by  William 
Sharp  in  the  famous 
“Fiona  McLeod” 
series.  It  seems  that, 
we  shall  have  to  release 
Mr.  Hanshew  from  the 
"Bertha  M.  Clay"  im¬ 
putation,  tho  the  New 
York  Times  quotes  u 
publisher's  authority 
for  saying  that  Mr. 
Hanshew  wrote  stories 
that  wen*  signed  “Char- 
The  writer  in  The  Times  adds: 

"  Hanshew  was  the  author  of  many  ideas  strikingly  new.  And 
Bertha  M.  Clay — whoever  she  was — was  by  no  means  without 
the  gifts  of  the  true  story-teller. 

"There  are  those  who  would  condemn  Bertha  M.  Clay  un¬ 
real!  ami  shut  at  all  this  pother  about  her  identity.  There 
are  those  stern  critics  to  whom  every  weekly  story-paper,  every 
five*-  or  len-cenl  novel,  brave  in  its  red  and  green  cover,  is 
anathema.  But  some  of  us  look  back  not  without  sentimental 
affection  to  our  memories  of  Ned  Buntline.  Peter  Pad,  Sylv&nus 
.1.  Cobb,  Old  Scout,  and  tin*  chroniclers  of  the  adventures  of 
Old  King  Brady  ami  his  family  of  detectives. 

"It  was  real  pleasure  that  these  books  gave— and  still  give — 
not  educational,  of  course,  not  'cultural' — but  real  and — it 
must.  1m«  said  absolutely  wholesome.  It  is  well  to  remember 
the  apologia  of  the  lute  Harlan  P.  Halscv,  who  started  the 
famous  ‘Old  Sleuth’  series  and  was,  in  Mayor  Low's  days,  a 
member  of  the  Brooklyn  Board  of  Education.  It  is  ‘Old 
Sleuth*  who  speaks  —  it  might  well  l»e  the  ghost  or  the  company 
of  ghosts,  of  Bertha  M.  Clay: 

“'There  is  not  a  single  word  in  any  story  that  I  have  written 
that  could  1m*  objected  to  by  the  most  rigid  moralist.  All  my 
stories  have  had  a  good  moral  precept  to  teach,  and  I  w  ill  venture 
to  say,  out  of  the  mas*  of  matter  that  I  have  turned  out.  a  thick 
volume  of  moral  suasion  could  1m*  extracted. 


FISHERMEN  OF  ONDARROA  NEAR  MAN  SEBASTIAN. 

By  RamAn  de  Zublaurrc 

"The  apple  I*  the  seal  to  a  Zublaum*  painting  almost  a*  inevitably  as  the  rherry- 

liliwsom  Is  to  a  Japanese  print." 


lutie  May  Kingsley.” 
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“‘The  trouble  lies  in  the  fart  that  a  few  had  writers  have 
wine  into  the  ranks  of  cheap  literature,  and  because  of  their 
misleading  work  a  blanket  judgment  has  been  thrown  over  all. 
The  objections  are  always  made  by  those  who  have  not  read 
the  works,  but  who  get  their  ideas  from  the  comic  papers.’” 


NO  “ANTI-AMERICAN  BIAS ”  IN  LONDON 

T  IS  BOSH  to  say  that  American  plays  fail  in  Loudon  just 
because  they  are  American,  we  are  comfortingly  told  by  one 
of  their  experts  on  matters  theatrical.  The  ease  of  “Adfcle," 
the  American  musical  comedy  which  established  one  tradition 
for  the  London  Gaiety  Theater  — that  of  the  shortest  run  gets 
an  English  search-light  thrown  by  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  With 
some  warmth  the  dramatic  critic  of  that  paper  declares  that  “  this 
is  not  the  first  time  that  an  American  impresario  or  priws- 
agent  hus  aseribfHl  tbp  failure  of  u  visit  to  London  to  our  preju¬ 
dice!  critics  and  a  general  anti-American  bias;  and  it  seems 
about  time  to  answer  such  statements,  grotesquely  wide  of  the 
truth  as  they  an*."  Mr.  Bickerton,  "the  impresario,"  told  a 
Pall  Matt  interviewer  that  the  piece  fftiled  because  of  adverse 
criticisms  and  their  effect  upon  the  public.  "Many  of  the 
futpcrs.  he  said,  seemed  to  resent  the  broach  in  the  traditions  of 
the  Gaiety,  and  in  some  quarters  he  finds  that  hiH  company  have 
been  attacked  because  they  are  Americans."  The  company, 
it  is  quite  true,  was  mainly  American,  tho  its  leading  man, 
Mr.  Hal  Fordo,  and  at  least  two  others,  were  English.  Mr. 
Forde,  on  his  return  to  America,  told  the  paj>ers  here  that  he  was 
blamed  by  some  English  critics  for  not  talking  straight  "Ameri¬ 
can,"  and  for  an  "affected  English  accent."  Mr.  "H.  M.  W.," 
who  signs  dramatic  criticism  for  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  writes: 

"In  the  case  of  ‘Adftle.’  the  press  seemed  to  me  to  I*e  exceed¬ 
ingly  kind.  After  all,  the  production  was  considerably  below 
the  level  of  the  Gaiety  in  some  resjieets  which  the  clientele  of 
that  house'  regard  as  rather  important,  notably  those  of  scenery, 
choruses,  and  general  decoration.  If  Mr.  Bickerton  could 
compare  his  first  night  in  these  respoetB  with  an  average  Gaiety 
first  night  he  would  have  realized  this.  Yet  very  little  was  said 
on  the  subject  by  the  critics.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  them 
praised  the  plot  and  the  music  very  warmly,  and,  so  far  as  one 
could  judge,  they  all  acclaimed  the  young  lady  who  imperson¬ 
ated  the  title-part.  Mr.  Bickerton  may  remember  that  when 
the  curtain  fell  on  the  third  act  on  the  first  night  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  ‘booing’  in  the  pit  and  gallery.  Does  he  attribute 
that,  also,  to  anti-American  bias'*  Or  does  he  admit  that  it  may 
liaveliecn  an  honest,  if  not  very  polite,  expression  of  the  opinion 
tluit  the  production  did  not  entirely  come  up  to  London  West- 
End  standards? 

“After  the  Marlowo-vSothem  season  at  the  Strand  Theater, 
in  the  early  summer  of  1907,  similar  statements  wen-  made  by  a 
gentleman  connected  with  the  management.  He.  too,  accused 
the  press  of  anti-Ameru-an  bias.  Then*  was  not  the  slightest 
evidence  of  it.  Indeed,  there  could  not  be.  for.  as  l  shall  prove 
presently,  no  such  thing  exists  in  the  press  of  this  city.  There 
were,  however,  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  acting  of  Miss 
Marlowe  and  Mr.  So  them.  Some  of  us  were  delighted  with 
them,  and  with  all  the  work  they  did  during  that  season,  and 
were  especially  grateful  to  them  for  their  beautiful  production 
of  ‘The  Sunken  Bell.'  Others  ranked  them  less  highly,  and  in 
one  newspaper  appreciations  appeared  which  were  certainly 
unworthy  of  being  addrest  to  artists  of  such  rank  and  such  gifts; 
but  then,  these  were  the  work  of  a  writer  who  took  his  own  line 
sincerely  enough  in  his  way.  and  anti-American  bias  certainly 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  his  observations." 

“All  this  talk  about  anti-American  bias  in  London  is  sheer 
nonsense."  declares  this  critic,  who  cites  what  he  takes  as  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  contrary: 

"We  never  hear  of  it  except  from  persons  who  have  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  pieces  which  havo  not  suited  the  tastes  of  London 
playgoers,  lias  Mr.  Bickerton  ever  heard  of  the  history  of  the 
Daly  Company'  in  London?  How  again  and  again  they  visited 
us.  to  lx*  received  with  ever-increasing  affection?  Ilow  we 
re*Njgniz«*d  the  genius  of  Ada  Rehan  even  before  New  York  had 
recognized  it.  and  stamped  her  one  of  the  great  actresses  of  her 


time?  Has  he  ever  heard  of  the  reception  Edwin  Booth  had  at 
the  Lyceum,  or  of  the  way  in  which  we  took  to  our  hearts  such 
players  as  Minnie  Palmer.  Edna  May.  William  Gillette,  Rose 
Stahl,  and  many  others  that  could  he  named?  How  much  anti- 
American  bias  was  there  in  the  six  hundred  nights  run  of  'The 
Belle  of  New  York,’  or  in  the  welcome  more  recently  given  to 
the  play  and  the  performers  in  'Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cablmge 
Patch.'  which  ran  for  hundreds  of  performances  in  linden.  and 
then  went  on  a  no  less  successful  tour  of  the  English  provinces? 
And  how  can  any  one  talk  about  an  anti-American  bins  in 
London  when,  at  this  very  moment,  an  interesting  American 
farce  is  being  given  by  American  actors  at  the  Queen's  Theater. 
’Potash  and  Perlmutter,'  and  is  proving  one  of  the  few  successes 
of  the  season,  while  a  number  of  American  players  in  ‘The  Belle 
of  Bond  Street.'  at  the  Adelphi,  have  already  made  themselves 
popular  favorites?  . . 

"It  does  not  follow  that  everything  which  is  a  success  in 
America  must  therefore  lie  a  success  in  London,  any  more  than  it 
follows  that  everything  we  like  must  also  be  liked  in  New  York. 
But  we  no  more  Muir’  h  thing  because  it  is  American  than  New 
York  ‘bars’  one  because  it  is  English.  On  the  contrary,  the 
general  feeling  in  London  when  an  American  production  is 
announced  is  that  it  will  Ik*  something  well  done  and  worth  see¬ 
ing.  The  first-night  audience  assembles  in  a  spirit  of  eager  and 
confident  expectancy  and  the  heartiest  good  will,  and.  when 
those  hidings  are  justified,  its  enthusiasm  is  unliounded.  When 
they  an*  not,  the  audience  separate  a  great  deal  sadder,  and  a 
great  deal  mon*  surprized,  than  when  they  leave  after  tho 
deplorably-  more  numerous  occasions  when  something  entirely 
‘made  in  England'  has  proved  itself  silly  and  dull  and  a  weari¬ 
ness  of  the  flesh." 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  reports 
that  the  abrupt  termination  of  "AdMo"  "foreshadows  the 
in-ginning  of  the  end  of  the  American  invasion  of  the  London 
stage,  in  the  opinion  of  managers,  actors,  and  playgoers." 
This  is  so  opposed  to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Brady  that  we  quoted 
last  week  as  to  furnish  haul  for  reflection: 

"Two  years  ago  one  only  m»ed  say  one  was  nn  American  to 
got  an  engagement  at  a  good  salary  in  the  music-halls.  and  even 
tho  more  conservative  theaters  were  clamoring  for  New  York 
players,  singers,  dancers,  song-writers,  chorus-girls,  ami  entire 
productions. 

"Nowadays,  except  for  a  few  stars,  transatlantic  Thespians  are 
concealing  their  nationality  as  much  as  possible,  and  ten  vaude¬ 
ville  contracts  with  Americans  are  finishing  or  being  canceled 
to  one  being  signed.  The  constant  antagonism  of  the  English 
to  ‘ragtimo  revues'  with  a  Broadway  atmosphere  has  so 
influenced  managers  that  the  latter  are  afraid  even  to  permit 
the  American  flag  on  the  stage  any  more . 

"Julia  Sanderson  told  the  Tribune  correspondent  with  a  little 
shiver  thut  it  was  her  particular  wish  not  to  play  in  London 
just  now.  Even  big  stars,  such  as  Elsie  Janis.  Ethel  Levey,  and 
lna  Claire,  are  carefully  using  an  English  accent  for  fear  of 
offending  Ixmdon  ears,  and  Sam  Bernard  in  his  curtain  speech 
emphasizes  his  Birmingham  birth.  Ragtime  has  become  un¬ 
popular  except-  for  one-step  dancing . 

"The  new  Hippodrome  revue  is  not  to  Ik*  written  by  Lewis 
Hirsch.  whose  tunes  have  been  the  biggest  hits  of  the  last  two 
years,  and  will  be  wholly  English.  Mr.  Hirsch  is  writing  two 
other  shows,  but  he  concedes  he  must  abstain  from  syncopa¬ 
tion  and  supply  the  English  rather  than  the  American  touch  to 
his  music,  lie  says  he  will  lie  glad  of  the  change  and  is  pleased 
that  tho  American  'hams’  who  have  dominated  the  lesser  music- 
halls  are  at  the  end  of  their  siring. 

"'London  now  naturally  regards  all  American  acts  with 
suspicion,'  says  Mr.  Hirsch,  ‘because  in  the  wake  of  the  real 
artists  eame  an  army  of  incompetents,  men  who  could  not  get 
a  job  in  the  New  York  movies,  but  who  were  engaged  here 
because  the  American  theatrical  invasion  was  then  at  its  flood- 
tide.’ 

"Shirley  Kellogg,  wife  of  Albert  do  Courvillo,  and  one  of  tho 
stars  of  his  ‘Hullo  Tango’  revue,  gives  it  as  her  opinion  that 
Americans  will  still  be  successful  in  London  as  individuals,  but 
not  because  they  are  from  Broadway,  which  fact  assured  their 
success  in  tho  immediate  past,  and  that  musical  shows  with 
the  Broadway  hall-mark  are  at  present  doomed  from  the  start. 

"An  American  resident  in  London  who  has  attended  every 
first  night  for  several  years  past  prophesied  to  the  Tribune 
correspondent  this  week  that  not  a  single  transatlantic  player 
except  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  will  Ik*  here  next  season." 
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FAILING  TO  SILENCE  THE  RECTOR 

THE  VESTRY  of  a  church  in  southern  Ohio  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  taken  offense  at  the  preaching  of  Social¬ 
istic  doctrines  by  their  rector,  ami,  failing  to  silence 
him,  have  practically  played  the  rfile  of  Samson  in  puilmg  the 
temple  down  over  their  heads.  What  is  the  roost  interesting 
aspect  of  the  ease,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  the  sermon  that 
raised  the  storm  is  declared  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  to  Ik* 
no  more  than  un  expounding  of  the  platform  of  social  justice 
adopted  by  the  General  Convention.  The  Bishop  sustains  the 
rector,  the  vestrymen  an*  obdurate  in  their  demands  for  his 
removal,  and,  failing  that,  have  resigned  from  their  posts,  with¬ 
drawn  their  families  and  their  support  from  the  church,  and 
practically  wiped  out  the  Sunday-school.  The  church  is  iu 
Middletown,  Ohio,  anti  its  ret- tor,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Yates,  a  new¬ 
comer  from  the  diocese  of  Albany.  Ho  is  under  thirty.  So  we 
learn  from  The  Living  Church  (Prot.  Epis.,  Milwaukee),  which 
gives  further  details  of  the  case: 

“When  Bishop  Reese  arrived  he  was  handed  the  resignation 
of  the  entire  body  of  vestrymen,  who  declared  their  grievance 
to  be  the  sermon  referred  to.  Asking  for  a  copy  of  that  sermon. 
Bishop  Reese  found  it  a  vigorous  application  of  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  Christ  toward  moral  and  industrial  conditions;  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Bishop,  political  Socialism  was  nowhere  advocated 
as  a  panacea  for  the  present  unrest;  neither  could  it  l»e  said  that 
the  sermon  introduced  political  partisanship  into  the  pulpit. 
Bishop  Ri*ese  thereupon  reminded  the  vestry  that  the  rector 
was  not  there  to  preach  what  they  liked,  nor  had  he  taken  his 
ordination  vows  to  them,  ami  declared  frankly  that  so  long  as 
the  rector  was  true  to  the  faith  of  the  Church,  moral  in  his 
character,  and  did  not  use  the  pulpit  for  the  purpose  of  preaching 
political  or  economic  opinions,  he  could  not,  and  would  not, 
l>e  removed.  The  rector  has  a  right  to  stay,  continued  the 
Bishop,  and  the  Church  would  guarantee  his  right  under  those 
conditions  to  preach  the  truth  os  he  saw  it. 

“Attempts  were  made  then  and  afterward  to  obtain  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  vestrymen  to  recall  their  resignation,  hut  without 
avail.  At  the  parish  meeting  early  in  May  they  refused  to 
allow  themselves  to  bo  reelected.  They  were  succeeded  by 
five  new  men,  three  of  whom  are  workers  in  the  rolling-mill. 
The  former  vestrymen  then  left  the  church,  withdrew  their 
subscriptions,  anti  urged  all  others  like-minded  to  do  the  same. 
This  action  reduced  the  subscription  list  ataut  two-thirds;  took 
away  about  thirty-nine  communicants,  and  practically  wiped 
out  the  Sunday-school.  A  few  days  later  the  Dayton  convoca¬ 
tion,  within  whose  limits  the  parish  of  Middletown  is  situated, 
and  through  which  nn  appropriation  of  $300  from  diocesan 
funds  for  the  Middletown  parish  is  voted,  passed  a  resolution 
sustaining  the  position  of  the  Bishop  Coadjutor  and  the  rector, 
ujK»n  the  showing  that  was  laid  before  them.  The  convocation 
voted  ‘sympathy  and  financial  support  in  the  situation  that  has 
arisen  there.’  The  action  was  unanimous. 

“The  Bishop  Coadjutor  made  another  visit  to  the  parish 
early  in  June,  ami  found  that  even  with  the  withdrawal  of 
nearly  half  of  the  former  congregation,  the  present  congregation 
was  tatter  than  usual,  tho  composed  of  poor  people.  The 
Bishop  again  urged  the  return  of  the  disaffected  ox-vestrymen 
and  people,  hut  to  no  avail.  He  explained  to  them  the  differ¬ 
ence  betweou  the  Church  as  a  voluntary  organization  hiring  a 
man  to  preach,  and  the  Church  as  a  divine  institution,  a  spiri¬ 
tual  birthright,  and  an  inheritance  to  which  they  were  organically 
related.  To  leave  it  as  they  did.  he  said,  was  to  put  themselves 
outside  of  those  spiritual  and  sacramental  influences  which 
were  theirs  irresjieetive  of  the  preaching  of  the  minister.  If 
Mr.  Yates  was  to  be  removed,  it  must  ta  by  legal  and  enuonieal 
means,  and  not  merely  at  the  request  of  discontented  people 
who  had  voluntarily  left  the  Church.  So  far  as  we  know',  his 
plea  has  been  without  effect. 

“Apparently,  however,  the  deadlock  is  complete,  aud  the 
’••nded  parishioners  refuse  to  return.” 


Editorially  The  Living  Church  comments  on  one  of  the  rather 
larger  implications  of  the  situation  as  it  is  thus  presented: 

“When  General  Convention  adopted  its  platform  of  Social 
Justice,  in  tile  resolutions  tin  the  subjeet,  not  only  were  tho 
clergy  empowered  to  ex|K»und  those  resolutions  as  stating  tho 
official  position  of  the  Church,  hut  it  also  became  the  duty  of 
the  Church  corporately  to  protect  the  clergy  in  doing  so.  If  a. 
priest  is  to  ta  penalizes  I  by  his  vestry  for  proclaiming  the  Church’s 
position  on  this  subject,  of  what  value  arc  the  resolutions? 
Where,  then,  is  the  corporate  responsibility  of  the  Church? 

“When  the  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Southern  Ohio  takes  the 
ground  that  the  rector  of  a  parish  is  answerable  to  his  Bishop 
ami  not  to  his  vestry  or  his  congregation  for  the  matter  of  his 
sermons,  he  stands  un  absolutely  impregnable  ground.  It 
would  ta  a  monstrous  thing  for  a  vestry  to  ta  able  to  silence  a. 
priest  whose  utterance  is  within  the  due  liberty  of  the  Church; 
much  more,  if  his  utterance  were  substantially  required  in 
expounding  an  official  declaration  of  the  Church. 

“On  the  one  hand,  the  clergy  may  well  exercise  caution  in 
their  manner  of  expounding  the  Church’s  declaration,  carefully 
distinguishing  tat  ween  the  Church's  view  and  their  own  de¬ 
ductions  from  that  view.  On  the  other,  the  laity  may  well  l>© 
indulgent  with  a  sermon  that  may  possibly  err  somewhere  in 
its  logic.  Rare,  indeed,  is  the  preacher  who  call  never  Ik*  con¬ 
victed  of  uttering  some  sentence  that  reflects  rather  his  own 
personal  opinion  on  some  subjeet  than  the  official  teaching  of 
the  Church.” 


SETTING  THE  PREACHER  A  NEW  TEST 

I’T  A  PREACHER  on  the  same  basis  as  a  magazine- 
writer  and  “bow  many  preachers  would  ta  able  to  sell 
enough  sermons  to  make  a  living?  ”  This  is  a  query  raised 
by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Poole,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  who  has  no  desire 
to  plead  for  the  sensational,  nr  yellow,  sermon,  but  “to  modern¬ 
ize  and  elevate  the  efficiency  of  the  sermon  so  that  there  will  be  a 
demand  for  it."  In  The  Homiletic  Rerietc  (July),  he  suggests 
that  preachers  try  magazine-writing  for  the  improvement  of 
their  sermons.  It  would  ta  a  new  court  of  judgment  for  them, 
and  the  results  might  be  surprizing  as  well  as  improving: 

“Their  eongrigations  have  to  accept  their  sermons  whether 
they  want  to  or  not,  hut  editors  do  not  have  to  send  back  checks 
for  manuscripts  their  readers  do  not  want.  The  preacher  may 
claim  that  a  sermon  is  not  to  ta  <*om|>ared  with  a  magazine 
manuscript.  Certainly  he  will  not  deny  that  he  is  divinely 
eommissioned  to  Ik*  a  ‘fisher  of  men.’  But  what  wise  fisherman 
would  go  fishing  without  first  carefully  choosing  the  kind  of 
bait  to  interest  the  fish  he  is  trying  to  catch?  Should  the  ono 
who  fishes  for  men  do  less? . 

“A  standard  question  in  opening  a  business  proposition  is, 
'Can  I  interest  you?’  Millions  of  dollars  are  paid  to  writers 
of  advertisements  so  to  phrase  ©very  sentence  as  to  got  the 
attention  and  interest  of  the  reader.  The  ten-cent  stores  know 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  interest  the  crowd  to  sell  their  goods. 
Tourist  agencies  spend  millions  annually  to  get  people  inter¬ 
ested.  Who  pays  a  dollar  for  anything  which  does  not  interest 
him?  How  long  will  people  come  to  church  if  the  church  and 
music  and  sermon  fail  to  create  interest  in  them? 

“It  is  not  so  much  the  question  of  getting  the  crowd  which 
might  go  to  some  other  church,  hut  it  is  the  greuter  question  of 
get  ting  the*  people  who  will  not  go  to  any  church  if  not  inter¬ 
ested.  I  can  get  the  crowds  by  supplying  their  metis  for  this 
world  and  the  next.  The  Master  did  not  do  this  to  get  the 
crowds,  for  he  never  stooped  to  anything  unworthy  of  the  Sou 
of  God;  but.  to  phrase  it  differently,  the  crowd  camp  because  he 
met  their  immediate  anti  future  needs.  What  could  ta  more 
sensational  and  effective  to  draw  a  crowd  than  working  miracles? 
The  newspapers  report  how  thousands  tried  to  get  near  to  Dr. 
Friedmann  when  he  was  reported  to  have  a  cure  for  the  white 
plague.  Jesus  fed  the  multitudes,  not  with  ice-cream  after 
those  big  meals,  hut  with  food  when  they  were  hungry,  aud  the 
miracle  he  wrought  did  not  lessen  the  interest. 

"If  the  great  preachers  have  not  catered  to  the  taste  of  the 
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people  they  served,  and  given  them  what  interested  them,  they 
did  better  by  making  them  interested  in  the  sermons  they 
preached,  which  produced  the  same  results.  Thousands  of 
preachers  to-day  are  just  as  good  in  heart  as  Martin  Luther. 
John  Calvin,  John  Knox,  John  Wesley,  Thomas  Chalmers, 
Mr.  Spurgeon,  Mr.  Beecher,  or  Mr,  Moody,  hut  all  of  their 
giKMlness  avails  nothing  Ix-cause  they  fail  to  interest  the  people 
in  their  sermons.  Could  any  of  our  great  men  have  served  their 
day  without  interesting  the  people  of  their  day  and  generation? 
Could  Mr.  Moody  have  achieved  the  mighty  results  for  good 
if  ho  had  failed  to  do  this?” 


CATHOLIC  MISSIONS  EXPLAINED 

T  WILL  BE  of  interest  to  many,  probably,  that  the  review- 
dealing  with  work  among  non-Christian  peoples,  issued  by 
the  Continuation  Committee  of  the  World  Missionary 
Conference  in  Edinburgh,  1910,  should  ask  a  Catholic  writer  to 
explain  the  missionary  activities  of  his  church.  This  writer,  F. 
Sc h wager,  S.V.D.,  therefore,  undertakes,  as  ho  declares,  "to 
d««d  with  certain  controversial  questions  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  standpoint,  and  incidentally  to  call  attention  to  somo 
erroneous  ideas  which  are  not  infrequently  to  bo  found  in 
Protestant  missionary  literature.”  A  fundamental  misunder¬ 
standing  of  Catholic  missions  by  Protestant  writers,  to  begin 
with,  iB  the  idea  that  "  Roman  Catholic  missions  have  exclusively, 
or  at  any  rate,  primarily,  in  view  the  expansion  of  the  Church." 
Nothing  could  be  more  untrue,  he  asserts  in  The  International 
Review  of  Missions  (Edinburgh).  “What  the  Roman  Catholic 
missionary  primarily  strives  for  is  the  recognition,  love,  and 
worship  of  the  Triune  God,”  declares  this  writer;  and  the  second 
aim  is  the  salvation  of  souls.  The  expansion  of  the  Church  is 
not  set  down  as  an  aim  of  missionary  activity,  tho  it  flows  from 
it  naturally  "in  the  sense  that  the  Church  is  an  instrument 
appointed,  as  Roman  Catholics  believe,  so  far  as  its  essential 
nature  is  concerned,  by  Christ  himself,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  two  great  primary  aims  of  missions.”  We  read: 

"In  this  sense  Professor  Schmidlin,  of  the  University  of 
Munster,  in  right  in  describing  the  ecclesiastical  and  hierarchic 
character  of  Roman  Catholic  missions  as  their  distinguishing 
characteristic.  He  asserts  that  ‘  Roman  Catholic  missions 
connect  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  inseparably  with  organic 
union  with  the  Church — with  a  Church,  that  is  to  say,  which  is 
visibly  organized  and  hierarchically  graded;  not  through  any 
craving  for  power  or  because  incorporation  in  the  Church  is 
regard  I'd  as  tho  sole  and  exclusive  object  of  missionary  work, 
hut  because  in  their  view  the  Christianity  which  they  proclaim 
is  by  divine  appointment  embodied  concretely  in  the  visible 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth.’  Even  the  Protestant  bodies  have 
hitherto  transplanted  to  the  mission  field,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
their  own  form  of  church  organization  so  far  as  they  believe 
it  to  havo  scriptural  authority.  It  is  all  the  more  intelligible 
that  the  oldest  of  the  Christian  Churches  should  hand  on  to  its 
converts  the  institutional  forms  which  it  believes  to  havo  been 
ordained  by  Christ.” 

The  Catholic  Church  differs  from  the  Protestant  in  not 
concurring  with  one  principle  laid  down  at  the  World  Missionary 
Conference  at  Edinburgh.  There  it  was  stated  that  Christian 
missions  should  not  necessarily  aim  "to  transplant  to  the  country 
in  which  they  labor  that  form  or  type  of  Christianity  which  is 
prevalent  in  the  lands  from  which  they  havo  come,  but  to  lodge 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  the  fundamental  truths  of  Chris¬ 
tianity."  laying  less  emphasis  upon  the  distinctive  views  of  any 
one  branch  of  the  Christian  Church.  On  the  other  hand  - 

"Roman  Catholic  missionaries  regard  themselves  as  bound 
in  their  preaching  by  the  saying  of  our  Lord:  ‘Teaching  them  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  1  commanded  you.’  They  there¬ 
fore  do  not  feel  that  they  are  justifud  in  distinguishing  between 
truths  that  am*  vital  and  those  that  are  not  vital.  What  they 
recognize  as  having  been  revealed  by  God,  that  they  must  and 
will  proclaim.  The  dogmas  which  have  already  been  enunciated 
by  the  Church,  and  those  elements  of  church  government  and 


worship  which  are  hound  up  with  dogma,  are  therefore  for  us 
Roman  Catholics  outside  the  range  of  discussion.” 

Since  the  native  clergy  are  regarded  as  incorporalod  into  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Church,  their  careful  training  is  imperative: 

"They  must  be  thoroughly  familiar  not  only  with  the  various 
branches  of  theology,  but  also  with  the  church  life  of  historical 
Christianity.  It  is  well  known  that  Roman  Catholic  missions 
devote  to  the  training  of  the  native  clergy  an  amount  of  laltor, 
time,  and  care  that  may  be  taken  as  a  standard,  without  im¬ 
plying  that  under  certain  circumstances  less  exacting  demands 
may  be  quite  legitimate.  In  the  mission  which  1  know  Ix-st.  in 
south  Shantung,  the  education  of  a  Chinese  priest  requires 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  But  Roman  Catholic  missions  are  not 
satisfied  with  this.  With  a  view  to  providing  for  each  diocese 
at  least  a  small  hand  of  native  priests  possessing  tho  highest 
possible  education,  the  Jesuits  have  established  a  general  semi¬ 
nary  for  higher  theologieal  studies  in  Beirut  for  the  whole  of 
western  Asia,  anti  in  Kandy  for  the  whole  of  India,  anti  the 
Dominicans  a  similar  institution  for  the  Philippines.  Tho 
work  of  the  individual  theological  seminaries  in  each  diocese 
is  supplemented  with  great  advantage  by  the  teaching  of  these 
institutions.  It  is  obvious  that  at  the  present  day,  especially 
when  the  inrush  of  European  civilization  makes  increasing 
demands  on  the  native  clergy,  no  better  way  can  t>e  found  to 
prepare  for  the  gradual  self-government  of  missionary  dioceses.” 

Those  who  make  the  criticism  that  Roman  Catholic  missions 
intrude  into  Protestant  mission  fields  forget  that  "in  all  Roman 
Catholic  countries  of  Europe  and  America.  Protestant  mission¬ 
aries  carry  on  a  systematic  propaganda  among  Roman  Catholics; 
and  further,  that  in  the  Levant,  Farther  India,  China,  Korea, 
and  tho  Philippines,  l*rotestant  missionaries  havo  in  countless 
instances  occupied  towns  or  districts  in  which  Roman  Catholic 
missions  have  long  been  at  work,  sometimes  for  centuries.” 
Going  on: 

“A  convinced  Roman  Catholic  can  not  regard  tho  Protestant 
Churches  as  being  on  the  same  plane  as  the  Roman  Church, 
and,  however  deep  his  personal  love  for  Protestants  may  he, 
can  not  hold  any  kind  of  ecclesiastical  fellowship  with  them. 
I  desire  to  assure  our  brethren  in  the  Protestaut  denominations 
that  we  arc  far  from  having  any  intention  of  slighting  them 
personally,  and  that  our  attitude  arises  from  a  clearly  recognized 
conscientious  sense  of  duty.  Roman  Catholics  are  firmly 
convinced  that  Christ  himself  established  the  apostolic  teaching 
office  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  the  Pope  at  its  head 
as  the  shepherd  of  tho  whole  flock  of  Jesus  (John  xxi.  lfi-17),  on 
helialf  of  the  entire  human  race,  and  that  he  gave  to  this  Church 
alone  the  right  and  tho  duty  of  proclaiming  the  gospel  to 
the  whole  world.  If  they  were  not  to  act  in  accordance  with 
this  conviction,  they  would  be  guilty  of  a  grievous  sin  against 
their  own  conscience,  and  therefore  also  against  our  common 
divine  Lord.” 

% 

When  wo  think  ourselves  into  the  standpoint  of  another  and 
respect  real  differences,  we  shall  not,  says  the  writer,  quoting  a 
Catholic  authority,  find  difficulty  in  understanding  that  "mere 
cooperation  and  simple  amalgamation  represent  an  impracti¬ 
cable  ideal.”  Further: 

"We  shall  no  longer  take  offense,  but,  on  the  contrary,  regard 
it  os  estimable  when  each  side  strives,  with  all  its  might,  to  dis¬ 
charge  its  responsibility  for  winning  os  many  heathen  as  possi¬ 
ble  for  its  faith  and  for  its  Church;  and  however  painful  the 
experience  may  be  to  si-e  our  opponents  enjoying  greater  success 
and  better  prospects  in  this  competition,  we  shall  not  allow 
our  regret  on  this  score  to  lead  u&,  without  sufficient  reason,  to 
suspect  their  methods  of  work  or  their  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  peace,  or  to  sound  without  more  ado  the  trumpet  for  battle. 
.  .  .  Nor,  indeed,  will  Protestant  missionaries  have  any  ground 
for  complaint  if  in  exceptional  cases,  when  an  opportunity 
present*  itself  of  its  own  accord,  Roman  Catholics  extend  their 
efforts  even  to  Protestants.” 

Definite  agreements  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protes¬ 
tants  for  the  division  of  territory  appear  to  find  less  and  less 
favor  with  both  sidles,  he  adds.  “The  experiences  of  recent 
years  have  shown  that  it  is  just  such  agreements  that  most 
readily  give  rise  to  fresh  misunderstandings  ami  disputes,  and 
that  they  thus  do  not  conduce  to  peace.” 
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THE  REBIRTH  OF  MODERNISM 

THE  PROPHECY  that  from  tho  catacombs  “a  new 
Christianity"  will  appear  in  due  time,  which  shall  Ik* 
"not  less  remarkable  than  that  which  was  born  in  tho 
same  darkness  long  ago,"  is  confidently  uttered  by  a  contributor 
to  Thr  II ibbert  Journal,  who  seems  to  belong  to  that  wing  of  the 
Anglican  Church  that  calls  itself  Catholic.  He  makes  the  pre¬ 
diction  in  an  article  in  which  he  admits  the  failure  of  Modernism, 
the  movement  within  the  very  walls  of  the  Church  to  question 
traditional  beliefs.  He  is  careful  to  declare,  nevertheless,  that 
Modernism  differs  sharply  from  other  forms  of  lil>eralism  in 
religion  in  "its  respect  for  the  Catholic  and  corporate  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Church.”  While  conceding  that  Modernism 
has  failed,  tho  writer  maintains  that  even  its  failure  is  “of 
greater  value  to  the  world  than  the  success  of  more  facile  solu¬ 
tions  of  our  religious  problems,”  because  “new  statements"  and 
"new  positions"  proceed  from  the  spirit  that  was  in  it.  As 
Modernism's  successor  he  introduces  Post-Modernism,  choosing 
the  name  not  because  it  comes  after  Modernism,  “but  rather  as 
implying  that  it  has  some  likeness  ...  to  the  school  of  art  which 
is  called  Post-Impressionism."  He  tells  us: 

"The  attempt  to  suppress  Modernism  has  been  successful, 
as  religious  persecution  generally  is,  just  in  proportion  to  its 
thoroughness.  In  the  Roman  Church  abroad,  with  neither 
an  educated  lay  opinion  nor  a  popular  press  sufficiently  inter¬ 
ested  or  powerful  to  resist  it.  Authority  has  succeeded  in  at  any 
rate  driving  the  Modernists  underground.  At  home  |in  En¬ 
gland]  it  had  a  harder  task  with  Tyrrell,  and  has  not  ventured 
to  touch  that  academic  Tolstoy.  Baron  von  Huge].  But  Mod¬ 
ernism  is  not  dead.  Abroad,  great  things  are  preparing  under¬ 
ground.  and  in  due  time  there  will  reissue  from  the  catacombs 
a  new  Christianity  not  less  remarkable  than  that  which  was 
born  in  the  same  darkness  long  ago.  At  home  not  a  few  of  tho 
faithful  an*  inwardly  in  revolt.  But  they  are  held  in  cheek 
by  tluil  politic  and  very  British  principle  of  liberty  of  opinion, 
which  allows  them  to  think  whatever  they  like  so  long  as  they 
do  not  express  it. 

"In  the  English  Church  thorn  hus  been  a  steady  progress 
toward  Liberalism  in  theology  and  in  religion — a  progress  not 
adequately  represented  by  any  one  party  or  society,  as  neo- 
Troctarianism  has  been  represented  (indeed  overrepresented) 
by  the  English  Church  Union.  But  there  have  only  been 
individuals  who  could  be  called  Modernists  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word — young  High  Churchmen,  for  the  most  part,  rescued 
from  traditionalism  either  by  an  interest  in  modern  t biology, 
or  by  contact  with  educatinl  laymen.  They  are  distinguished 
from  tho  main  body  of  Liberal  theologians,  who  are  generally 
broad  rather  than  high  in  their  Church  views,  by  their  fin-ling 
for  the  society,  for  its  sacraments,  and  for  its  traditions."  . 

Criticism  does  not  apply  itself  to  theological  opinions  alone, 
he  reminds  us,  but  affects  also  religious  practises  in  many 
cases,  while  the  Modernist,  who  is  criticizing  others,  must 
himself  labor  all  the  time  under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion. 
He  can  not  stand  still,  however.  He  must  move  forward, 
wondering,  we  read,  “whether  his  attempts  to  reconstruct  his 
beliefs  will  over  end.  or  can  logically  end.  in  anything  which  can 
In*  properly  called  a  Christian  position.”  The  writer  continues: 

“  It  is  to  this  phase  of  reconstruction,  in  which  many  who  wen* 
once  Modernists  now  find  themselves,  and  to  which  they  natur¬ 
ally  wish  to  give  all  the  security  and  permanence  that  may  he 
possible,  that  we  may  give  the  name  of  Post-Modernism.  .  .  . 
What  the  Poet-Impressionist  holds  is  that  our  power  of  repro¬ 
ducing  nature,  and  even  our  power  of  seeing  it  as  it  is.  has  lwen 
jM-rverled  by  conventional  methods  of  expression;  and  con¬ 
sequently  he  endeavors  to  find  new  forms  which  shall  truly 
express  what  is  really  then*.  Similarly,  the  Post-Modernist  is 
trying  to  find  a  scheme  of  forms  which  shall  express  the  real 
and  directly  felt  values  of  spiritual  things,  not  perverted  ami 
obscured  by  their  conventional  embodiments.  It  is  the  effect 
of  criticism  to  show  that  things  are  not  quite  as  they  have  been 
represented.  It  is  the  duty  of  institutionalism,  through  a 
particular  institution — in  tins  case  the  Catholic  Church  to  say 
that  the  traditional  representations  were  the  In-st  that  could  l>e 
p-o-bieeil,  under  the  circumstances,  ami  to  insist  that  it  is  more 


important  (and  also  more  possible)  to  devise  a  scheme  of  forms 
which  shall  Ik*  intelligible  than  one  which  shall  bo  absolutely 
true.  The  Post-Modernist  tries  to  satisfy  both  these  claims. 

“How  is  it  to  l>e  done?  The  Post-Impressionist  adopts  a 
style  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the  colored  photograph 
which  is  the  ideal  of  conventional  art.  By  disregarding  the 
conventional  expressions  he  ho|N*s  to  lilierate  the  underlying 
ideas.  His  ideal  artist  is  the  man  of  the  world  who  sees  and 
expresses  things  like  a  child.  The  Post-Modernist,  too,  must 
put  the  whole  content  of  experience  into  his  faith;  yet  his  ideal 
is  to  believe  simply  ami  truly,  as  does  a  child,  who  has  not  yet 
learned  the  conventions  which  its  parents  teach  it. 

"That  is  curiously  like  the  faith  that  Christ  himself  held 
and  taught. 

"But  we  must  not  let  this  attractive  analogy  obscure  what  is, 
after  all.  the  essence  of  Modernism,  as  distinct  from  other  forms 
of  Liberalism  in  religion — namely,  its  respect  for  the  Catholic 
ami  corporate  experience  of  the  Church.  If,  on  one  side,  Post- 
Modernism  stands  for  a  thoroughgoing  Liberalism,  on  the 
other  it  stands  for  a  rational  Conservatism.” 

The  full  Catholic  position,  we  read  then,  according  to  Baron 
von  liiigel,  "one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Modernists,” 
demands  loyalty  to  "three  kinds  of  experiences — critical, 
institutional,  and  mystical."  Having  defined  Post-Modernism 
under  each  of  these  heads,  the  writer  concludes: 

"The  old  modus  vivendi  between  Liberalism  in  theology  and 
Conservatism  in  religion  has  broken  down.  The  raison  d'etre 
of  Post-Modernism  is  to  escape  from  the  double-mindednutut  of 
Modernism  by  being  thorough  in  its  criticism — by  extending  it 
to  religion  as  well  as  theology,  to  Catholic  feeling  as  well  as  to 
Catholie  tradition.  It  has  criticized  the  external  traditions  of 
Christianity:  it  must  criticize  its  internal  presuppositions.  And 
I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  there  will  emerge  from  this 
criticism,  as  from  that,  a  rational  account  of  the  faith,  worthy 
of  all  reverence  and  trust. 

"That  is  Post-Modernism.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  position  which 
lavs  itself  open  to  attack  by  deliberately  courting  criticism  of 
the  foundations  of  Christianity,  and  indeed  of  religion.  But 
that  is  surely  wiser  than  to  spend  one’s  time — as  many  seem 
to  do — in  defending  a  series  of  sand  castles  against  the*  incom¬ 
ing  tide."  __ ^ ___ 

SUMMER  HOLIDAYS  AND  JEWISH  SABBATHS— The 

action  of  a  group  of  the  largest  New  York  department  stores  in 
closing  all  day  Saturday  as  well  us  Sunday  during  July  and 
August  is,  of  course,  a  boon  for  the  workers.  And  the  editor  of 
Thr  llthrrw  Standard  thinks  that  the  employers  will  also  benefit, 
since  “a  certain  amount  of  leisure,  from  an  economic  standpoint, 
begets  a  greater  amount  of  efficiency."  But  the  new  departure 
has  a  particular  interest  for  devout  Jews,  he  eontinues.  For. 
"if.  assuming  that  the  Jewish  workers  in  the  establishments 
named,  these,  our  coreligionists,  will  punctiliously  observe 
their  Sabbath  when  the  opportunity  for  this  observance  is  at 
hand,  why  can  not  the  Jewish  Sabbath  in  course  of  time  be  made 
a  complete  day  of  rest  for  them  throughout  the  year?"  One 
concern,  this  editor  hears,  intends  "to  lengthen  these  rest  periods 
for  employees  as  the  years  roll  around,  and  thus  eventually  its 
employees  need  labor  only  five  days  a  week."  Which  leads  to 
these  observations: 

"The  economic  significance  of  this  announcement  stands 
admitted;  from  the  sectarian  Jewish  point  of  view,  it  is  equally 
important.  For,  with  the  Sabbath  set  apart  as  a  full  day  of  rest, 
our  Reform  friends  will  have  no  excuse  for  dilating  on  the 
'economic  necessities'  compelling  our  Reform  brethren  in  faith 
in  this  country  to  give  up  their  observance  of  the  traditional 
Sabbath.  The  glittering  generalities  and  high-sounding  phrases 
emitted  by  the  Reformers  in  this,  their  pastime  of  defending 
their  attitude  of  iconoclasm  toward  Judaism’s  holiest  truths,  will 
be  valueless,  because  useless. 

"And  if  the  foregoing  remarks  apply  peculiarly  to  the 
workers  in  department  stores,  why  should  not  the  same  condition 
of  affairs  prevail  for  the  benefit  of  the  operatives  in  factories? 
For  them  a  working  week  implies  so-and-so  many  hours  of  work, 
and  these  hours  eould  as  easily  Ik-  distributed  over  the  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  of  tho  week  as 
over  these  days  and  the  Saturday  as  well.  Economically  they 
would  be  better  off,  too!” 
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POETKY  is  like  music  in  many  respect s9 
ami  particularly  in  this,  that  the  line 
Udwoen  amateur  and  professional  is  not 
sharply  drawn.  Like  music,  poetry  may  be 
made  by  those  whose  chief  interest  is  in 
some  more  lucrative  pursuit.  And,  like 
the  amateur  musician,  the  amateur  poet 
frequently  drives  genuine  pleasure  to  him- 
sc-lf  and  his  friends.  “  Little  Verse  for  a 
Little  (lan  ”  (privately  printed)  evidently 
is  intended  for  circulation  among  the  friends 
of  its  author,  who  modestly  makes  himself 
known  only  bv  the  initials  F.  D.  W.  But 
several  of  his  poems  are  so  gracefully 
worded,  so  full  of  beautiful  ideas,  so  evi¬ 
dently  sincere,  that  they  deserve  the  at¬ 
tention  of  all  to  whom  poetry  appeals. 
The  poem  which  we  quote  below  is  by  no 
means  perfect,  but  several  of  the  stanzas — 
particularly  the  sixth  aud  eleventh — arc 
exquisite,  and  the  loveliness  of  the  theme 
is  undeniable. 

My  Garden 

Br  F.  D.  W. 

I  have  a  garden  in  a  weret  plan*. 

Where  many  golden  hour*  I  walk. 

And  banquet  with  beloveds,  face  to  face. 

And  hear  the  heavenly  Pleiades  talk. 

Full  high  above  the  world  it*  tree-tops  catch 
And  bear  t  Ih*  lustrous  stars  for  fruit; 

And  low  as  shepherds'  cottage  eaves  of  thatch. 

It  hwnfl  to  hear  the  blackbird’s  flute. 

\rnkl  a  du*k  of  dewy  bloom  It  lies. 

Where  lilts  an  Hllsh- winged  stream; 

And  four  ways  meet  the  downward  U-ndlng  skies. 
Envclo|x*d  In  an  azure  dnara. 

By  ckmd-uplmllded  stain*  I  climb  to  It. 

On  rainbow  arcs  of  rosy  maze. 

And  view  Its  thousand  avenues  allt 
With  light  iN-yond  the  Ught  of  Day*. 

And  there  on  rippling  grass,  where  zephyrs  play. 

The  mirthful  Graces  paw  ami  run. 

Irnmerwsl  In  sunshine  of  Immortal  day. 

Immortal  maidens,  still  unwon. 

Beneath  the  jeweled  tree*  of  Immlslud  leave*. 

FlimiMdnctuntl,  with  their  gold  Inwrought. 
Itlde  forth  the  whibva-vlsored  knights  In  greaves 
To  And  the  Lady  of  Shalott. 

There  all  day  long  hide*  lonely  Bird-alone. 

And  weave*  her  web  of  magic  ply; 

While  Ariadne  to  Iter  lute  doth  moan 
That  love  from  love  must  part  and  die. 


The  radiant  presence  of  the  tiling  unsera 
Leaps  forth  for  seeing  heart*  to  *ec- 

O  won droui*  Is  my  garden  In  Its  bloom. 

Where  Time's  devouring  wing  delays. 

And  poUCd  Hours  their  tranced  step*  resume. 

In  doubt  if  they  be  Years,  or  Day*. 

We  confess  our  ignorance  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  line  M  And  bedlam  hides  all 
villainy. M  But  this  is  all  that  mars  our 
enjoyment  of  Mr.  Wright’s  interpretation 
of  the  country's  summer-time  call  to  weary 
city  people.  Wc  take  it  from  Munsey'* 
Magazine . 

The  Call  in  the  Fog 

Br  Richardson  Wright 

Into  the  surge  of  London  Town 
Come*  the  eaU  of  a  Kratish  down — 

"The  hawthorn  blossoms  soon  will  set. 

The  wild  pink,  vetch,  the  violet!" 

Then  the  dripping  fug  lliat  lowers 
Over  London’s  it  reel*  ami  towers 
Wraps  us  round  and  round. 

Out  of  I  lie  heart  of  a  Devon  dell. 

Where  thundered  once  Drake's  caravel. 

Tho  word  is  passed.  a  sad  refrain — 

"Oh.  leave  the  crowd,  come  hack  again!" 
Then  the  human  tide*  that  flow 
Underneath  the  lamplight's  glow 
Drown  the  !>cvon  sjiell. 

We  struggle  through  the  crowded  street. 

The  fog  makes  ghosts  of  ram  we  meet 
Pale  streaks  of  Are,  the  trains  shoot  by. 

And  Is  si  U  in  hides  all  villainy. 

Oh.  for  summer  day*  once  more. 

Purple  down*  an* I  rocky  sliore. 

Ami  the  high  cliff  path  to  our  fit* l 

Not  even  the  most  obstinate  poetic  relnd 
can  resist  the  charm  of  a  well-constructed 
sonnet.  This  (from  the  London  Academy) 
is  the  most  nearly  perfect  sonnet  that  has 
appeared  in  a  magazine  for  a  long  time. 

u  Say  Not  the  Struggle  Naught  Availeth  M 

Hr  A.  F.  O. 

What  tho  the  destined  goal  seem  faint  and  far? 
The  patience  and  tlie  loll  are  not  In  vain. 

What  thou  hart  given  In  hive  thou  shalt  regain 
If  not  on  earth,  on  Home  diviner  star. 

Sometime*,  a*  through  a  portal  left  ajar. 

The  ho ul  peer*  outward  with  illumined  eye* 

To  a  dim  shore  It  leap*  to  recognize 
Where  the  first  fountain*  of  It*  being  are. 


More  fair  than  new-mown  meadow* 

Where  sliding  water*  flow. 

Or  purple  clouds  of  thunder 
Where  torrent*  stream  below: 

Than  rolling,  southward  valley* 

With  tasseled  maize  In  bloom. 

Or  northward  pint*  ra terraced 
In  dark  and  rearing  plume; 

Than  showery  west  emin-artlng 
•  A  dewy  distance  gray: 

Than  drifted  plain*  by  starlight 
Or  rising  moons  of  May: 

1  saw  a  fairer  picture. 

Outshining  fields  and  aide*; 

I  saw.  one  haqpy  morning. 

A  child  from  fever  rise. 

1  would  (lull  I  were  Raffael 
To  paint  that  lovely  sight: 

I  saw  him  pick  a  daisy 

With  wasted  Anger*  white. 

Everything  that  Miss  Edith  Thomas 
writes  has  distinction  and  grace*  The 
following  poem  (from  the  New  York  Sun) 
is  a  lit t If*  too  colloquial  to  be  effective 
throughout,  the  rhythm  is  in  some  stanzas 
annoyingly  rough,  but  the  Sentiment  is 
refreshing  and  the  Pension  Felice  is 
sketched  with  sjmpathy  and  skill  suggest¬ 
ing  the  Thackeray  of  “  The  Cane-Bottomed 
('hair  M  and  “  The  Ballad  of  Buuillebaisse." 

The  Ladies  of  the  Pension 

Br  Edith  M.  Thomas 

If  I  should  go  liack  to  Pari*  one  da>, 

Tim  very  flr*t  thing  I'll  do, 

I'll  go  to  the  P*dkion  Felice 

(Rue  Montesquieu,  Number  Two). 

Bustle  and  tumult,  whatever  the  time. 

Ho  narrow  and  busy  the  street! 

Past  the  peering  concierge  I'll  climb, 

Sure  of  the  welcome  I'll  meet. 

I  fhall  find  those  lovely  lad  ire  twain. 

"Ma  taste"  and  "ma  nif'cc."  at  the  door. 
They  will  give  me  my  "ancient  room"  again, 
A*  often  they've  done  before. 

1  shall  sit  at  table  with  tout  le  monde. 

From  America*.  North  and  South, 

From  Constantinople,  and  far  beyond. 

But  French  U  the  word  of  mouth.  , 

Very  laid  French  ours  1*  sure  to  be. 

But  Madame  *  Indulgent  *mlle 
Our  stammering  tongue*  will  quite  net  free. 
Then  out  of  the  room  wc  flic. 

But  stay!  At  the  door  we  all  will  halt 
And  each  one  say.  "Apr**  void*."" 

(For  who  In  hi*  maimer*  would  lie  at  fault 
That  Pension  FtUJce  knew!) 


And  now  In  the  salon  we  all  are  sat. 

Where  Madame  preside*  with  grain-. 
And  happily  still  runs  on  our  chat 
In  it*  emulative  root*. 

But  all  of  the  time  I  am  aware 
(This  secret  I  only  know) 

That  little  Ctfctle.  "ma  nlfcce."  Is  there. 
Tho  her  face  she  does  not  show. 


!>rar  Omar.  too.  the  purple  of  his  song 
I  hit  h  cast  wine-red  upon  the  rose. 

Ami  das(s  his  slender  Cy press  over  long 
Ere  forth  tin-  moon  to  darknees  goes. 

And.  ah.  the  nightingale,  that  shirts  hL*  note 
From  *ad  to  bright,  fnwn  bright  to  sad. 

I  fa  A*  how  Id*  unapprasrd  sorrows  float 
Up  to  tho  Joys  that  make  him  mad! 

So.  night  and  day.  about  my  garden  close. 

The  unimaglmd  Wizard  builds 
The  dainty  architecture  of  the  roue. 

And  smiling  god*  upon  tin-  bills. 

HU  loom  he  threads  with  silver  summer  dawns: 

HU  pattern  draws  from  clouds  and  skic*; 
And  for  hi*  color*  take*  the  moonlit  lawns; 

The  leave*,  the  lakre.  the  lover’*  eyes. 

And  as  his  subtle  shuttle  darts  between 
The  wonder  gone  and  tliat  to  he. 


And.  If  the  worker  seem  to  work  for  naught. 

At  worst  his  life  Is  but  a  small  disease 

Fretting  the  breast  of  Time,  that  Death  may 
cure; 

God.  with  a  hand  moat  pitiful  and  sure. 

I  cads  him  at  last .  through  death,  to  a  fair  peace 
By  death's  birth-labor  not  too  dearly  bought 

From  M unity' x  Magazine  we  take  the 
following  poem.  There  are  splendid  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  first  two  stanzas,  and  tho  cli¬ 
max  is  absolutely  delightful. 

Far  More  Fair 

Hr  Sarah  N.  C Leghorn 

More  fair  than  sunrise  mountains 
In  folded  veils  of  light. 

Or  trail*  In  silver  birches 

Kngtvcned  and  mow'd  from  sight; 


In  a  comer,  behind  the  piano  grand. 

Hit*  Mademoiselle,  and  paint*! 

Under  her  loving  and  facile  hand 
Grow  picture*  of  flowers  or  of  saint*. 

I  know  that  her  eager  eyes  are  bright. 

And  her  touch  is  swift  and  true. 

In  that  studio  comer,  out  of  sight. 

Where  the  momenta  for  art  are  fewr 

If  I  ever  get  bark  to  Parts.  Ill  go 
To  the  Pension  Felice; 

For  no  gentler  souls  I  anywhere  know 
Than  the  two  who  there  held  sway 
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The  verb  “to  shave” 


I  shave  with 

Colgate’s  Shaving  Stick 


Colgate’s  Rapid-Shave  Powder  „■ 


He  shaves  with 
Colgate’s  Shaving  Cream 


We  shave  with 

COLGATE’S 

SHADING  LATHER 

STICK  -  POWDER  -  CREAM 

r 

Whether  you  shave  with 
Stick,  Powder  or  Cream  you 
find  the  comfort  of  a  quick, 
plentiful  lather  that  does  not 
“smart”  the  face — and  which 
needs  no  mussy  “nibbing  in” 
with  the  fingers. 

Economical  for — the  last  x/x 
inch  of  the  Stick  can  be  put  on 
the  new  one — the  last  nakc  of 
Powder  is  as  good  as  the  first — 
the  Cream  can  be  squeezed  out 
to  the  end  of  the  tube. 

Follow  Colgate’s  Lather 
with  Colgate’s  Lilac  Imperial 
Toilet  Water  and  you’ve 
learned  the  verb  “to  shave.’’ 

At  your  dealer' f — or  trial  sire 
of  either  lather,  and  of  Lilac 
Imperial  for  12c  in  sumps. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

Dept.  Y,  199  Fulton  St.,  New  York  p 

Makers  of  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap 
luxu  rious — lasti  ng — refi  rted 

i  ,i*f  liiiJi.idllftHii  (,il i.llKiiiii  t ! 


COLLECTING  AS  A  SPORT 

''T'HERE  is  undoubtedly  a  fascination 
*  in  collecting,  whether  it  be  street-car 
transfers  or  orchids,  but  it  is  not  merely 
the  dull  allurement  of  acquisition.  Sir 
Martin  Conway,  a  celebrated  collector, 
who  has  written  a  book  callod  ‘‘The  Sport 
of  Collecting,”  says  that  the  collector  is  a 
hunter  primarily,  and  that  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  hobby  he  ‘‘enjoys  the  passion  of  the 
hunt  without  the  killing,  and  the  trophies 
are  not  consumed.”  One  of  his  adven¬ 
tures  was  the  unearthing  of  a  Roman- 
Norman  castle.  He  had  advertised  for  an 
old  manor-house  or  abbey,  says  the  Lon- 
don  Standard,  such  as  might  have  been 
built  in  the  sixteenth  century  or  earlier,  and 
received  two  replies: 

One  offered  a  stuccoed,  castellated  man¬ 
sion  suitable  for  a  hydro,  “a  real  beast  of  a 
building.”  The  other  described  a  true 
medieval  castle  in  fascinating  detail.  It 
had  a  moat  and  towers,  emlwttlcd  walls, 
tilting  yard,  and  dove-cots,  and  all  the 
appurtenances  of  the  days  of  chivalry. 

It  seemed  too  good  to  l>o  true,  but  after 
it  had  been  cleared  of  the  vegetation  of  a 
century,  repaired,  and  restored,  it  Ixyame 
a  charming  home,  now  known  as  Allington 
Castle,  once  inhabited  by  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  and  visited  by  Anne  Boleyn,  and 
everything  that  a  romantic,  medieval  castle 
should  be. 

In  Sir  Martin  the  spirit  of  tho  collector 
is  so  happily  mingled  with  that  of  the  ad¬ 
venturer  that  whether  ho  is  more  of  the 
one  than  the  other  is  difficult  to  say. 
Buying  pictures  and  curios  from  well- 
known  auction  rooms  or  shops  never  ap¬ 
pealed  to  him.  He  preferred  to  seek  out 
his  treasures  and  make  them  doubly  his 
through  paying  the  price  of  discovery.  In 
his  la>ok  he  tells  how  once  he  made  a  wager 
with  Signor  Morelli  that  he  could  discover 
a  painting  by  a  certain  famous  painter. 
The  bet  made  was  only  a  few  dollars,  but 
the  fact  of  the  wager  was  enough  to  spur 
him,  and,  in  consequence,  he  discovered  a 
beautiful  specimen,  a  Christ  by  Foppa. 
which  has  since  been  seen  at  many  London 
exhibitions.  The  Orient  was  the  seene  of 
some  of  his  most  pleasurable  experiences. 
The  Standard  retails  an  amusing  occurrence 
in  western  Tibet: 

On  the  road  ho  met  a  Tibetan  monk 
saying  hi9  prayers  by  rotating  a  wheel  as 
he  walked  slowly  along.  He  was  carrying 
a  copper  vessel,  in  shape  like  a  teapot, 
with  a  turquoise  mounted  on  the  spout, 
also  a  little  plate  and  s|>oon  and  a  couple 
of  small  cymbals,  united  by  a  chain  and 
very  useful  for  driving  away  devils. 

He  offered  them  to  me  (says  Sir  Martin), 
and  demanded  a  prioo  in  rupees,  which  I 
paid  him.  His  things  were  duly  packed 
into  one  of  our  pieces  of  baggage,  and  we 
were  about  to  go  forward,  when  he  sat  I 


What- 


Another  Cup 

.  at  Night! 

Sure! 

You  couldn't  well  drink  that  much 
coffee — in  fact,  with  many  people  one 
cup  at  night  usually  causes  wakefulness. 

But  you  can  drink  as  many  cups  of 
Postum  as  you  like  without  interfering 
with  your  rest  and  comfort. 

“There’s  a  Reason” 

Coffee  contains  the  drug,  caffeine, 
the  frequent  cause  of  sleeplessness, 
nervousness,  heart  flutter,  headache, 
and  numerous  other  ills. 

Thousands  have  found  relief  from 
coffee  ills  by  changing  to 

POSTUM 

Made  only  of  whole  wheat  and  a 
small  per  cent  of  molasses.  Postum 
is  a  pure  food-drink,  nourishing  and 
delicious.  It  is  absolutely  free  from 
caffeine  or  any  other  harmful  substance. 

J  Die  whole  family — children  and 
all — drink  Postum  at  any  time  with 
perfect  comfort. 

j  Postum  comes  in  two  forms. 

Regular  Postum— must  be  well 
boiled.  I  5c  and  25c  packages. 

Instant  Postum  —  a  soluble 
j  powdei — made  in  the  cup  with  hot 
water — instantly!  30c  and  50c  tins. 

The  cost  per  cup  is  about  the  sam£ 
for  both  kinds. 

“There’s  a  Reason” 

for 

POSTUM 

— sold  by  grocers 
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down  and  l)og&n  to  weep  bitterly.  I  in¬ 
quired  why  he  was  weeping.  He  said  it 
was  because  I  was  taking  away  his  manis 
(wred  things),  which  had  belonged  to 
his  forefathers.  I  had  them  unpacked 
and  offered  to  return  them.  He  was  de¬ 
lighted.  hut  would  not  give  back  the 
rui»e««8.  He  said  ho  wanted  to  keep  both 
them  and  his  manis.  I  told  him  to  put 
the  rupeect  on  the  ground  beside  his  things. 
He  did  so.  “Now,  choose  which  you  will 
have — the  rupees  or  the  manis."  He 
picked  up  tho  rupees  and  went  his  way, 
again  weeping  loudly  as  long  as  we  were 
within  hearing.  When  I  looked  back  on 
him  from  a  remoter  distance,  he  appeared 
to  have  recovered  his  peace  of  mind. 


VAGABONDS  OF  THE  PRESS 

T  F  one  could  but  gather  together  the 
thousand  and  one  strange  incidents, 
coincidences,  ami  unusual  stories  that 
come  filtering  through  a  new.spajier  office 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  relnte  them 
with  a  sympathetic  pen.  what  a  marvelous 
“Arabian  Nights’  Entertainment"  would 
be  evolved!  It  is  to  the  office  of  the  daily, 
large  or  small,  that  the  stories  come;  somo 
to  be  printed,  more  to  be  cut,  condensed, 
or  left  out  altogether.  To  one  who  has  the 
seeing  eye,  many  of  these  waifs  of  incident 
and  circumstance  are  as  strange  and 
piquant  as  any  ever  fabricated  by  the 
charming  Scheherezado.  In  “Theso  Shift¬ 
ing  Scenes”  (New  York:  George  H. 
Doran  Company),  Charles  Edward  Russell, 
journalist,  socialist,  and  writer,  relates  a 
few  of  the  best  of  the  thousand  and  one 
stories  that  have  come  to  him  in  his  many 
years  of  newspaper  work  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere.  He  has  both  the  seeing  eye  and 
the  story-teller's  art,  as  well  as  a  sincere 
appreciation  of  tho  romance  of  the  press.  | 
One  of  his  first  narrations  concerns  a  folk 
of  an  earlier  day,  now  extinct — the  tramp  < 
compositors,  who  worked  on  every  paper 
in  the  country.  stayed  nowhere  long,  were 
always  welcome,  were  ragged,  irresponsi¬ 
ble,  and  dissolute,  but  withal  omnisciont 
in  the  lore  of  the  composing-room  and 
dexterous  beyond  belief  in  their  trade.  Of 
all  nomads  they  were  tho  most  fortunate, 
for  tho  they  might  scorn  a  roof  and  roam 
barefoot  and  alone  over  the  world,  let 
them  but  once  come  upon  a  community 
large  enough  to  possess  a  daily  paper  and 
there  they  found  asylum.  There  they 
ranked  among  employers  as  highly  skilled 
and  valued  laborers,  and  among  their  fellow 
workers  they  were  regarded  as  only  a  little 
lower  than  tho  kings  of  the  earth.  The 
writer  gives  the  following  amusing  picture 
of  the  peculiar  position  held  by  those  vaga¬ 
bonds  among  the  torpid  herd  of  the  paper’s 
regular  composing  staff: 

Along  tho  front  of  my  father’s  office  and 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground  was  a  broad 
ledge  whereof  the  architectural  purpose 
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means  more  business  but 

This  little  book  will 
show  you  how  easy  it  is 
to  study  your  resources 

and  find  the  most  strategic  points  in 
pushing  out  for  still  more  business. 

It  tells  you  how  to  make  your  bookkeeping  department  a  pro¬ 
ducing  factor  in  your  business  instead  of  a  men  element  of  expense. 
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NABISCO 

Sugar  Wafers 


THESE  incomparable  sweets  are  the  most  unive r- 
sally  popular  of  all  dessert  confections.  Whether 


served  at  dinner,  afternoon  tea  or  any  social  gather- 
inn  Nabisco  Sugar  Wafers  are  equally  delightful  and 
appropriate.  In  ten-cent  tins;  also  in  twcnty-iivc- 
ccnt  tins. 


Another  dessert  delight.  Wafers  of  pleasing  size  and 
form  with  a  bountiful  confectionery  filling.  Another 
help  to  the  hostess.  In  ten-cent  tins. 
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was  then  and  remains  with  me  mysterious, 
but  of  which  the  practical  use  was  toward 
•  he  summer  repose  of  weary  printers.  Wo 
were  a  morning  paper,  and  composition 
Iwgan  with  us  at  the  somewhat  unusual 
hour  of  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon. 
Before  twelve  o’clock  the  printers  were 
wont  to  appear  to  distribute  type  for  the 
day’s  setting,  an  operation  called  in  the 
trade  “getting  in  their  oases."  Between 
the  time  when  their  cases  were  filled  and 
half-past  two  they  had  usually  some  space 
of  leisure,  which,  in  fair  weather,  they 
passed  upon  the  ledge,  for  the  office  stood 
on  the  shady  side  of  the  street.  Then  in 
the  group’s  center  could  Ik*  seen  one  of  my 
friends  from  the  freight-cars  sitting  in 
state  ns  became  royalty,  grave,  impassive, 
taciturn,  gazing  straight  before  him, 
wrapt  in  serious  thought.  To  him  behold 
on  either  side  three  or  four  of  the  local 
contingent,  the  pillars  of  our  regular  force, 
turning  a  respectful  attention  that  they 
might  hear  what  wisdom  should  chance 
to  fall  from  august  lips.  He  was  dirt y 
and  they  were  clean;  he  was  ragged  and 
they  were  whole;  he  was  disreputable  and 
disorderly,  and  they  were  of  the  straight 
walk.  But,  lo.  how  honor  |H*creth  in  the 
meanest  habit!  This  frowsy  |M*rson  had 
traveled;  he  had  lived  in  New  York;  in  a 
large  familiar  way  he  talked  of  Ann  Street 
ami  Park  How;  he  hud  seen  cities  of  men 
and  manners,  and  of  hi*  vocation  he  was 
marvelously  an  expert,  a  magician  of  llio 
types  who  made  them  fly  under  the 
bewildering  compulsion  of  his  grimy 
hand. 

On  the  hdge  the  group  feels  an  impulse 
to  silence,  waiting  for  greatness  to  s|M*ak 
first.  There  has  been  talk  of  New  York, 
the  favorite  topic;  New  York,  the  news- 
pajH*r  Mekku  of  those  that  dared;  New 
York,  the  far-away  shrine  of  perfect 
printing,  the  wonderful  metropolis  in  the 
mists  of  imagination  looming  great  uud 
strange. 

"Is  old  Bill  Smith  still  night  editor  on 
The  Herald  f"  one  ventures  at  last,  willing 
to  show  a  familiarity  with  matters  metro¬ 
politan.  The  great  man  shifts  his  tobacco, 
turns  slowly,  and  for  an  instant,  upon  his 
questioner  a  look  of  gentle  pity  as  of  one 
very  patient  with  the  ignorance  about 
him,  ami  once  more  gazes  straight  to  tho 
fore.  Then  from  the  oracle  a  solemn 
voice: 

“Old  Bill  Smith's  been  dead  these  two 
years." 

At  which  silence  reigns  again. 

Many  of  these  men  came  back  year 
after  year  at  alwiut  the  same  time  to  tho 
same  towns.  They  were  awaited  with 
eagerness,  as  eagerly  as  one  looks  forward 
to  some  fascinating  adventure.  They 
brought  with  them  to  the  staid  little  force 
in  the  sinall-town  newspaper  office  a 
breath  from  a  world  outside  that  each 
regarded  as  the  land  of  his  desire,  but  for 
him  as  far  away  and  unattainable  as  any 
seaeoast  of  Bohemia.  So  these  unsmiling, 
silent,  capable  vagabonds  of  newspuper- 
dom  were  welcome  wheresoever  they  might 
roam,  ami  their  periodic  rearrivals  were 
watched  for  with  unabated  interest.  They 
became  as  much  a  part  of  the  town*  they 
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visited  (he  oldest  inhabitant  himself.  1 
Mr.  Russell  continues: 

Of  this  tribe  was  one  whose  real  name 
had  been  lost  in  years  of  continental  wan¬ 
dering,  but  was  known  to  us  as  "Scotty.”  1 
He  was  past  fifty,  a  sandy  man  gone  gray, 
and  in  despite  of  much  liquor  and  hard 
living  singularly  active  and  even  athletic; 
short,  squat,  and  powerful.  He  must  have  1 
begun  with  a  good  education,  for  he  knew 
t  he  classics  and  once  corrected  a  local  clergy¬ 
man  in  a  quotation  from  the  “.•Eneid," 
of  which  this  ragged  person  was  genuinely 
fond.  Of  his  origin  as  of  his  name  he  was 
reticent,  but  it  appeared  he  had  served  in  a 
Northern  regiment  in  the  Civil  War  and 
hud  won  distinction,  which  he  had  thrown 
away  for  drink.  I  can  well  understand 
that  his  dauntless  courage  and  resourceful 
mind  must  have  made  him  a  valuable 
soldier.  He  had  a  lieutenancy  and  was  on 
the  road  to  a  command  when  in  some 
irremediable  way  his  cups  tript  him. 
ljiter  he  was  a  military  telegraph-operator, 

1  think  likely  under  another  name.  The 
war  over,  the  joys  of  travel  elaimed  him, 
and  when  I  knew  him  he  was  a  confirmed 
wanderer  and  periodical  inebriate. 

I  was  nineteen  years  old,  an  apprentice 
telegraph-* *ditor  trying  to  learn  the  busi¬ 
ness  from  the  bottom,  and  with  some  im¬ 
pulse  of  pity  or  sympathy  he  chose  to  take 
an  interest  in  me,  an  attention  he  bestowed 
upon  few.  Of  an  evening  when  he  hap- 
pened  to  be  soIht  and  not  working  he  was 
wont  to  lounge  into  my  office  and  sit  with 
me  an<l  show  me  the  secrets  of  the  copy- 
reader's  art.  in  which  he  was  particularly 
adept,  having  l>«*cn  schooled  and  seasoned 
under  many  masters.  For  the  difficulties 
of  head-writing  he  had  amurvelous  facility, 
and  I  used  to  wonder  at  a  man  that  bad 
such  command  over  apt,  pithy,  and  force¬ 
ful  expressions  and  had  made  for  his  own 
advantage  so  little  use  of  it.  In  time  he 
became  communicative,  and  bit  by  bit  I 
gathered  the  thread  of  his  adventures. 

After  the  war  he  had  felt  an  odd  desire 
to  return  to  the  South,  and  for  years  ho 
passed  or  was  buffeted  from  one  Southern 
city  to  another,  the  victim  usually  of  some 
misadventure.  He  had  shared  in  the 
establishing  of  the  carpetbag  government 
of  South  Carolina  and  had  narrowly 
escaped  shooting  by  the  disaffected  popu¬ 
lace.  He  had  trier!  to  edit  a  newspaper 
in  Mississippi,  ami  some  too  candid  criti¬ 
cism  of  local  society  having  aroused  a 
prejudice  against  him,  he  approached  his 
office  one  day  to  find  it  possest  by  a  mob 
time  had  thoughtfully  brought  a  rope  to 
lutng  him.  In  good  time  he  dodged  into 
acorn-field,  where  he  lay  all  day,  having  the 
rare  pleasure  of  hearing  diseust  the  exact 
manner  of  his  killing  if  he  should  bo  taken. 
He  had  known  that  eccentric  genius.  Will 
II.  Kernan,  and  had  set  type  on  the 
Okalona  Stair*.  Once  he  became  sole 
compositor,  proof-reader,  ami  assistant  to 
a  man  that  for  prudential  reasons  published 
a  ncwspajM*r  from  a  fiat-boat  moored  in 
the  Mississippi  River  between  two  States. 
The  inters  when  printed  were  ferried 
ashore  at  night  and,  I  think,  smuggled 
into  the  post-office.  Some  of  the  editor's 
remarks  having  reached  an  unendurable 
frankness,  offended  fathers  and  brothers 
gathered  one  day  on  opposite  banks  of  the 
river  and  took  pot-shots  at  the  boat  and  its 
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HW- JOHNS-MANVILLE  COj 


JOHNS-MANVILLE  SERVICE  now 
established  in  every  important  city  of 
North  America  has  resulted  from  the  con¬ 
sistent  growth  of  a  trustworthy  firm  in 
business  more  than  half  a  century.  And 
while  this  Service  doubles  the  value  of 
every  J-M  Automobile  Accessory  it  adds 
nothing  to  cost. 


SERVICE 

BRANCHES 


Our  Expense  is  Your  Economy 

Neither  money  nor  pains  are  spared  to 
make  J-M  Non-Burn  the  best  brake  hand 
lining  you  can  buy — both  for  depend¬ 
ability  and  lasting  efficiency. 

J-M  NON-BURN 
BRAKE  LINING 

Made  from  pure,  long-fibre  Canadian  Asbestos 
interwoven  with  strong  brass  wire  to  uniform 
thickness  and  texture.  Absolutely  impervious  to 
water,  oil  or  gasoline.  Outlasts  several  ordinary 
linings.  Now  you  can  buy  it  in  cartons  contain- 
ing  pieces  accurately  cut  to  correct  size,  an  un¬ 
rivalled  convenience  in  applying. 

Writ*  for  "Practical  Pointer*  on 
the  Carm  of  Automobile  Brake*.  M 

It  Does  Pay  to  Buy 
Better  Plugs 

I  he  difference  between  ordinary, 
cheap  construction  and  the  care¬ 
ful.  conscientious  workmanship  in 
the  J-M  (Merger)  Soot-Proof  Plug 
is  a  soiling  difference.  And  every 
man  will  know  it.  after  using  the 

J-M  ( p ) 

SOOT  PROOF  SPARK  PLUG 

It  will  not  short-circuit,  leak  or  break 
down.  It  is  easily  taken  apart  for 
cleaning  and  put  together  again.  It 
is  practically  indestructible.  Put 
this  plug  to  any  reasonable  test  you 
can  devise.  II  not  satisfactory,  we 
will  aladlu  return  purchase  price . 

To  insure  getting  the  GENUINE  look  for  the 

OPEN  END.  Price  $1.00. 

Write  for  booklet.  1 
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First  Class 
Dealers 
Recommend 
the  Colt 


on  Approval  and  30  days  Trial 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

BleyetM,  Tlr*»  and  Hun.lrio*  at  prices  to  low  iVv  u *U 
aetomek  y«m.  Also  imrtjcjlom  or  oar  «»•■!  now  off  or 
to  deliver  you  a  Ranger  bicycle  on  mm  month* e  free 
tftal  eritboot  ■  cent  cipeM*  to  yon. 

R  H  VC  can  maae  money  taking  order*  for bierdee, 
•  w  tire*,  lam  pa,  sundries,  etc.  from  our  b»*  hand* 
•omMUiIof.  It'afroo.  It  contains  ‘"coraHinMion  offers” 
for  ro-&tti»ff  yrnir  old  Inerric  like  new  at  rone  k rm  coat. 
Also  mi>cb  useful  blrvcW*  information.  Beml  for  it. 

terms.  Yon  cannot  afford  to  Utf  a  tdryelr,  tirna or  sundnea 
withoot^rat  tear* mp  Mol  tee  earn  ^fcrr<m.  Writs  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CtL,  Dept  H  172  CHICA8Q,  111. 


94 You  Can’t  Forget 


.an  t  r  or  get 
To  Make 
A  Colt  Safe ” 


PRACTICALLY  every  dealer  knows  that  if  all  revolvers  were  made  on 
the  same  safety  principle  as  the  Colt  construction,  most  people  who 
recognise  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  weapon  for  home  protection,  but  who 
have  fear  of  a  revolver,  would  buy  a  revolver.  The  first  class  dealer,  there¬ 
fore,  will  always  recommend  the  Colt. 

The  Colt  Positive  Lock  (nee  circle)  consists  of  a  bar  of  aolid  steel  which  ataods 
between  the  face  of  the  hammer  and  frame;  the  firing  pin,  therefore,  cannot  touch 
the  cartridge  until  the  trigger  ia  parpouly  pulled.  The  Colt  la  the  made  safe  revolver. 
When  you  buy  a  revolver  you  should  always  be  guided  /uttby  its  safety;  taking  that 
aa  your  cue,  you  will  aurely  buy  a  Colt. 

To  mahm  euro  you  got  a  Revolver  with  thia  POSITIVE  LOCK—imaiet 
on  a  COLT.  Write  for  Catalog  No.  26  a nJ Booklet  9  4  How  to  Shoot. ,p 

COLTS  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFG.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

01t  Revolvers 


CONVERSATION 

What  To  Say  and  How  To  Say  It 

A  NEW  BOOK 

By  MARY  GREER  CONKLIN 

•Not  only  points  out  convrr«alSon*l  pltfaJU,  and  bresrhr*  of 
propriety,  but  ■ua*e*ta  pleasant  and  profitable  path*  to  be 
followed."—. Pktio&tph**  Telegraph. 

1 2  mo.  doth.  73<  net;  a  tern  ge  carriage  char  get  Sc 
FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York 


The  Standard  Dictionary  shons  ail  the 
various  shades  of  words  and  of  meaning, 
contains  Mall  the  living  words  in  the  English 
language.’9 
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Royal  Academy  Pictures 
and  Sculpture,  1914 

THE  ANNUAL  ART  PUBLICATION 
treasured  (or  lit  beauty  find  valire  a  sumptuous  rec¬ 
ord  of  all  that  ii  finest  in  the  World  oi  An  this  year. 

OVER  200  REPRODUCTIONS 

in  superb  half-tonr  on  Art  paper.  I  ante  enough  to 
give  an  excellent  idea  of  reprc^*»»t alive  originals  in 

the  Is  test  Royal  Academy  picture  show. 

NOTABLE  AND  EXCLUSIVE  PICTURES 
Complete  in  orvr  mturee.  cl  >rh.  gilt  top.  with  color 
frunurptcce;  price,  carriage  paid,  Jl.TI. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pub.. 

334-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  Y  ork 
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occupants.  The  editor,  ensconced  in  the 
how  with  two  rifles  and  some  revolvers, 
answered  in  kind,  while  Scotty  tried  to  get 
Inflow  the  water-line,  and  well-aimed  shots 
came  through  the  deck-house.  Some 
indications  of  a  long  siege  apj>earing  od 
shore,  where  a  rope  hung  suggestively  from 
a  tree-limb,  the  editor  out  the  cable  at 
night  and  drifted  out  of  range. 

Scotty's  next  appearance  was  in  New 
Orleans,  where  he  had  been  a  witness  of  tlm 
uprising  that  drove  out  the  carpetbaggers, 
and  where  ho  had  even  held  office,  being 
for  twenty-four  hours  the  custodian  of 
some  thousands  of  dollars  of  the  public 
funds.  He  escap'd  by  night  from  New 
Orleans  and  made  his  way  to  Texas,  where 
he  had  mind  to  turn  rancher,  but  stopt 
on  the  way  to  buy  a  weekly  newspaper,  for 
five  dollars  in  gold  and  an  unused  ticket 
to  Waco.  He  found  the  bargain  dear,  for 
the  enterprise  was  plastered  with  mort¬ 
gages  and  the  office  beset  by  angry  credi¬ 
tors;  and  he  left  by  the  hack  door,  traveling 
(by  freight)  to  Texarkana.  There  he 
managed  a  shooting  -gallery  for  a  man 
tliat  was  coni|iclled  by  circunislan<*c3 
over  which  he  locked  control  to  a  hurried 
departure  from  town,  whither  he  never 
returned.  Scotty  found  the  business 
uncongenial,  bequeathed  it  without  com¬ 
pensation  to  an  exhilarated  stranger,  and 
betook  himself  to  the  printer's  eaao  and 
freight-trains,  whereby  he  worked  gradu¬ 
ally  and  gratefully  northward, 
l  At  the  time  of  my  acquaintance  with  him 
he  had  established  a  circuit  from  which  he 
never  varied  except  that  once  instead  of 
giving  his  patronage  to  the  railroads  he 
stole  a  skiff  and  floated  down  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  to  New  Orleans,  a  pi  aw  he  greatly 
esteemed  as  a  winter  resort.  On  the  first 
of  March  of  every  year  he  started*  for 
Mobile;  thence  with  the  spring  he  moved 
upon  Atlanta,  and  so  by  way  of  Washing¬ 
ton  to  New  York,  which  ho  held  it  to  be 
his  Christian  duty  to  see  every  year  and  of 
which  he  knew  every  nook  and  comer. 
As  summer  came  on  he  fared  toward  the 
golden  Northwest,  where,  he  said,  the  air 
was  better  for  his  lungs.  Once,  in  a  fit  of 
athletic  enthusiasm,  he  had  undertaken 
to  walk,  sleeping  of  nights  in  school- 
houses  and  barns;  but  he  said  the  silence 
and  loneliness  of  the  country  upset  his 
nerves,  the  singing  of  the  crickets  made 
him  hysterical,  and  he  was  brought  to 
perceive  the  true  value  of  the  railroad 
system  of  the  United  States,  which  en¬ 
abled  the  deserving  to  be  transported 
without  exertion  and  without  expenso. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  like  this  rascal, 
notwithstanding  hi*  life,  which  no  doubt 
traversed  all  principles  of  ethics  and  sound 
economics.  Moreover,  there  were  times,  1 
must  needs  confess,  when  the  practitioners 
of  sound  economies  and  the  rest  stood  a 
little  abashed  in  his  frayed  and  disrepu¬ 
table  presence.  An  old  woman  sold  apple* 
and  lemonade  under  the  stairs  near  the 
office,  and  of  hor  he  was  accustomed  to 
make  daily  purchases  if  so  bo  ho  had 
funds.  None  of  us  ever  thought  about 
her;  she  was  like  the  stairway,  she  hml 
always  l>oon  there  and  always  would  be; 
but  Scotty  was  invariably  attentive  to  her. 
Passing  to  get  a  drink  he  would  stop  to  ask 
about  her  rheumatism  or  about  her  sou. 
We  never  knew  she  had  rheumatism  or  a 
son  until  we  learned  of  both  through  him. 
The  son.  it  seemed,  had  turned  out  badly, 
*  aud  was  in  a  San  Francisco  hospital.  And 
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then  ho  would  buy  things  of  her  he  did  not  I 
want  and  advise  her  as  to  what  was  good 
for  rheumatism,  and  tell  her  to  cheer  up, 
she  had  plenty  of  good  friends,  and  drop  a 
quarter,  maybe,  into  an  apple  basket.  Sim¬ 
ilarly  he  interested  himself  in  a  business- 
office  clerk  that  had  weak  lungs,  and  would 
tell  him  how  to  make  herb  tea  and  poul¬ 
tices  for  his  chest,  and  caution  him  solemn¬ 
ly  against  drink  and  late  hours  and  bad 
company.  And  perhaps  that  night  one  of 
us  must  needs  intercede  to  get  this  sage 
counselor  out  of  the  police  station.  When 
he  was  sober  he  could  discourse  in  choice 
and  polished  diction,  and  When  drunk  he 
swore  like  a  steamboat  mate.  I  had 
reason  to  believe  from  some  of  his  remarks 
that,  emulating  Jim  Bludsoe.  he  had  one 
wife  in  Memphis  and  another  in  Cincinnati, 
and  he  was  afraid  to  go  near  either.  Alto¬ 
gether  a  sorry  hero,  I  fear;  and  so  much 
liked  among  us  that  annually  his  de¬ 
parture  left  the  composing-room  for  a  day 
or  two  visibly  deprest.  Like  the  rest  of 
his  order,  he  invariably  fared  upon  his  way 
penniless  and  the  worse  for  his  habits;  and 
also  like  the  rest  he  looked  with  uncon¬ 
cealed  disfavor  upon  everything  outside  of 
New  York.  I  ran  not  remember,  by  the 
bye,  that  I  ever  know  him  or  any  of  the 
others  to  laugh  or  be  moved  to  any  mirth: 
doubtless  being  philosophers  and  old 
travelers,  they  were  above  such  weakness,  j 

If  he  had  been  without  other  sign  of 
honor  in  our  office,  that  ho  was  allowed  an  ' 
individual  slug  with  his  name  cast  upon  it 
would  speak  sufficiently  of  distinction;  for 
while  our  establishment  was  small,  we  had 
pride  in  the  thought  that  it  was  rigidly 
regular.  To  those  whoso  pitiable  ways  of 
life  havo  never  included  education  in  a 
printing-office  I  concede  here  the  explnna-  1 
tion  that  the  kind  of  slug  I  refer  to  is  merely  | 
the  cast  number  that  a  compositor  places 
at  the  head  of  the  type  he  has  eel  to 
identify  his  product.  Beginning  at  the  far  I 
end  of  the  room,  the  first  compositor  used 
‘'Slug  One,”  and  thus  in  sequence  to  the 
door.  Within  the  hours  of  composition 
even  the  best-known  among  us  was  seldom 
summoned  by  his  name,  nor  otherwise 
than  by  the  number  of  the  slug  ho  used. 
Thus  at  intervals  tho  silence  of  the  place 
would  be  pierced  by  the  foreman’s  shrill 

cry: 

“Who’s  sotting  on  Slug  Eight?  Well,  he 
wants  to  come  here  and  close  up  his 
matter  on  the  bank.”  Or: 

“Slug  Five!  Put  a  three-em  dash  after 
that  tako  you  got." 

Or,  belike,  one  moved  to  jocoseness  would 
declaim: 

“What  gentleman  is  composing  this 
evening  under  Slug  Ten?  Will  he  oblige 
by  performing  his  duties  on  these  market 
corrections?  ” 

In  no  such  level  of  anonymity  moved 
Scotty.  Promptly  upon  his  vernal  ap¬ 
pearance  the  galley- boy  from  their  winter 
retreat  brought  out  the  slugs  marked 
“Scotty”;  promptly  upon  the  autumnal 
flitting  the  galley- boy  put  them  away. 


me  car  you  nave  $ jy  fi 

long  wanted  is  1 U 

here— light— powerful— stylish 

MORE  than  you  expected 


Four-cylinder  water-cooled  22  horsepower  motor,  56-inch  tread,  96-inch 
wheelbase,  shaft  drive,  full  floating  rear  axle,  annular  hall  bearing,  I-beam 
forged  front  axle,  streamline  body,  3-4  elliptic  springs,  3  speeds  forward 
sliding  gear  tranamission,  running  boards,  wood  wheels* 


Partin-Palmer 


Gray  &  Davis  Electric 
Starter  when  desired 


\V  ny/  Complete  Equipment 

Indadti  Crty  A  Dnii  leuefilor  mten.  dtclfic 
lighting,  cUdnc  horn,  windshield,  (op,  curtain*  end 
dust  boot,  tire  carrier,  speedometer,  tools,  jack,  repair  kit. 

This  car  will  save  you  $200 

Write  for  Think  of  itT»  real  Get  the  J1**  *r*‘  announcement 

n  fpf  motor  car  with  full  a  brought  80  telegrams  and 

The  rroot  floating  rear  axle.  Agency  five  long  distance  phone* 

quality  specification*  throughout  —  a  from  dealcr*--and  over  1000  inquiries, 
clas'v,  handsome,  powerful  car  you  and  .  . 

vour  wife  will  be  proud  to  own  and  drive—  .  EvcrY  b.rinffs  l«te«  from  people 
at  an  actual  saving  to  you  of  over  *200.  •"  «ery  state  in  the  Un.on  who  want 

this  car  for  their  personal  use — live  pros- 
Just  wltat  you  want  for  pleasure  or  pects  whom  we  will  turn  over  to  you  as 
business — built  to  meet  the  public  demand  our  agent, 
for  a  real  car  at  a  popular  price.  Write 

today  for  “The  Proof."  Don't  delay — you  know  how  many 


Builders  of  the  famous  $975  Partin- 
Palmer  <c38,**6psLss.v  115-in.  wheel¬ 
base.  Write  us  and  we  will  arrange 
for  a  demonstration. 
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29  South  La  Salle  St.,  CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 
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Plant  LOVETT’S  Pot-Grown  Strawberrie 


this  Summer  and  have  an  abundance  of  big,  red,  luscious  berries  next  June 

I  am  a  pioneer  in  growing  Pot-Grown  Strawberries.  I  have  been  growing  them  for  U 
years.  I  offer  properly  grown  plants  of  all  the  choice  new  and  good  old  varieties— but  h> 

Sfar  the  finest  of  all  strawberries  arc  the  Van  Fleet  Hybrids,  tht 

L  Early  Jersey  Giant,  Edmund  Wilson  and  Late  Jersey  Giant 

ST  now  being  introduced  by  me.  They  yield  enormously,  have  tht 
delicious  flavor  f.l  the  wild  strawberry,  and  are  as  larpc  as  *mal 
MB  apples.  These  three  varieties  give  a  long  season  of  trail,  from  tin 

.r  r  earliest  until  the  very  latest.  Write  for  my  booklet,  mailed  free.  I 
J Jtjf  tells  all  about  the  Van  Fleet  Hybrids,  illustrates  and  dcscrilnrs  i 
H  score  or  more  of  other  fine  varieties  (including  the  best  of  th« 
W  Everbearing  Strawberries),  and  gives  fill  cultural  instruction!. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  Box  1 30  LITTLE  SILVER.  N.  J 


These  princes  of  the  types  and  form 
were  not  always  silent.  On  occasion,  when 
coaxed  by  the  adulatory  attention  of 
the  other  men,  they  began  their  tales  of 
the  road,  stories  of  the  great  ones  they  had 
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Modern  painters  always  use 


in  their  paints.  That  is  what  makes  them 


modern  painters.  A  modern  painter  is  a 
man  who  always  does  the  best  he  can — 
whose  painting  looks  well  and  wears  well 


and  advertises  him  as  a  successful  painter. 

If  your  painter  is  not  a  modern  painter, 
and  if  you  have  a  job  of  painting  to  be 
done  that  is  important  to  you,  get  and 
read  the  book,  “Your  Move,”  and  what 
you  then  say  to  the  painter  will  make 
him  a  modern  painter. 


The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
For  big  contract  jobs  consult  our  Research  Bureau. 


Who  c an  think  o4  tncnr  dmplr  thing  to  patent?  Protect  rail 
Mraa.  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for  In 

v>tuinn»‘'ar»l  "How  to  Get  Your  Patent  an d  Your  Money." 

Aaadelpfc  *  Co..  Pauat  Attanuyt.  Dope  IT1,  Washington.  D  C 


SUN 


Written  fnr i  the^  Great 
So  Robert  S.BaU.M  A..LLD. 

avrrat-rr  »iwt  r****ni*ttl  *•  the 
wocM'a  leading  aitr  A  tttr. 

_  A  treat  and  fotcrc*ting  tlory  of  tlx  Sun— The  Solar 

E Mem— Distance  of  Sun  -Trantit  Veana— Velocity 

Ught— Maas  of  tlx  San — Kclip«e%-  Suit ta¬ 
lar  Prominence*—  Solar  Cmona — Mechanical  Theory 
of  Heat— The  Season *,  Past  and  Present,  etc.,  etc. 
Largs  octavo,  doth  :  3&4  page*. 

$2*80  nW;  a  re  rap*  carriage  r  Marges,  Stir 

Faiik  k  Vftgnalli  Cospag).  Fwth  lie.,  lew  lark 


Scored  cylinders  burned  bearings  and 
ruined  motors  aro  the  direct  result  of  over- 
heating.  Without  the 

HsdfHkzsi 

iiirrr  u  n,>  war,,bg  .,r 

wM  ovritK-atlng  until  V<H.f 
n  I  4jRtP*0  /  ■  m.ytc-r  nij^raagrrj 


m  >  '  :  U  M  beyoudfe^i, 

mVk/*  I  wWV  Thr  Motometrr 

your  car  out  of  the 

|1  .  O  J.r. 

a  liufirlfr-,1 

time*  cheaper  Unto  a  cure. 
wCv^Hl  T*o  »nn*JrU.  I  to  and  i$. 

Sold  deakroonjodays* 

Wrftitlor  Bowk  In 

WSw  THE  MOTOMFTFR  CO. 

i TOO  Broadway.  N.  Y.  City. 
DRA  LEttS — Write  foe  exttuim  at*mcy  peopaxutofu 


Or  Young  Men 
and  Marriage  — 


Harrtae*  !•  th»  Mt'urml  aim  ef  »n<t  it#  |»WI  «tat#  for 
A  hn  .niMg*  .d  llw  that  Naw  t-»  t*  farM 

lat*/  u  aliaiiMaly  #aa»tttlal  mental  »*d  plitwal  hr*IU»  and 
Dr  CV«mI..r  |>rr*c  nl-  a  Mirritig  and  prwrt.r®!  nw 
*a*»  •*»  till*  jir-^Oasa*  .1  Mr*,  par- ««» h<-.d.  et<*..  in  thU  attrartlra 
and  •WMMMy  p»W#d  roluaw  IIirm.  rWh.  .  A l  uu  met, 

A  wag*  carrlafa  •  h* tt>%  Sc  uln 

VnnV  ft  WieoalU  lit  »  FaarUi  »»«.,  lew  T*rk 


SAFEGUARDS 
YOUR  MOTOR 


| 

seen,  had  met,  or  had— doubt  it  him  who 
dared!— intimately  known.  “Ho  has  had 
some  characteristic  experience  with  Horace 
Greeley,  he  has  had  those  wonderful 
hieroglyphs  for  copy;  he  has  chatted  for 
moments  with  Charles  A.  Dana,  he  has 
seen  the  younger  Bennett  minutely  direct¬ 
ing  his  own  composing-room,  he  has  picked 
up  in  newspaper  offices  that  curious,  inside, 
actual  history  of  events  that  is  always  so 
different  from  the  printed  and  accepted 
records."  Each  had  his  own  stories  to  tell 
of  the  who,  what,  and  why  of  the  news¬ 
paper  game.  No  secrets  were  hidden  from 
them.  They  knew  the  true  story,  the 
story  never  printed.  Such  a  one  was 
Scotty.  As  the  writer  says: 

As  with  his  fellows,  when  this  philoso¬ 
pher  talked  the  topic  he  most  did  love  it 
was  always  New  York,  whereto  I  was  a 
rapt  and  joyous  listener.  The  night  being 
done,  the  work  over,  the  old  single  cylinder 
thundering  away  in  the  press-room,  the 
morning  visible  through  dirty  window- 
panes,  he  would  come  into  my  room  and 
sit,  sometimes  silent,  sometimes  moved  to 
long  flights  of  descriptive  eloquence  about 
his  favorite  city.  He  would  tip  hack  in  his 
••hair,  his  feet  sociably  resting  on  my  flnt- 
topped  desk,  his  short,  stout  legs  crossed 
in  comfort,  a  corn-cob  pipe  protruding 
from  the  grizzled  stubble  of  his  round  face, 
a  glass  of  hcer  within  reach,  and  thus  at 
••ase  his  talk  would  run  on  for  hours. 
Toward  the  ordinary  topics  of  common¬ 
place  men  he  maintained  a  blastf  indiffer¬ 
ence.  declining  to  descend  to  turgid  levels; 
but  when  he  spoke  of  New  York  his  blue 
eyes  lighted,  his  face,  for  all  its  disfigure¬ 
ments,  revealed  a  genuine  animation.  For 
the  newspaper  business  as  conducted  else¬ 
where  than  in  the  metropolis  he  enter¬ 
tained  only  contempt;  all  editors  except 
New  York  editors  were  (to  use  a  Iil*«*ral 
translation)  persons  of  quite  inferior 
intellect  and  no  consideration.  In  New 
York  alone  was  the  true  art  known  and 
practised. 

“Did  you  ever  .mu  a  good  head-line 
I  written  outside  of’ Now  York?"  ho  would 
say.  “Now,  tell  me.  did  you?  Well, 
neither  did  anybody  else.  And  look  at  the 
way  they  dish  up  their  stuff  there;  it  isn’t 
newspaper- writing,  it’s  literature.  Road 
that  now;  isn’t  that  literature?  Well,  I 
told  you.  Now  that  stuff  is  all  written  by 
artists,  by  the  l»«st  writers  in  the  world. 
Boston?  Boston  is  nothing  to  New  York; 
it  isn’t  Hoboken,  it  isn't  Rahway,  com¬ 
pand  to  New  York.  In  Boston  they’re  a 
lot  of  shoemakers." 

Then  he  would  fall  to  long  dissertations 
on  the  sizo  and  grandeur  of  New  York,  on 
its  strange  corners  and  remote  byways, 
the  curiosities  of  the  Bowery,  the  myste¬ 
rious  under-side  of  New  York  life,  the 
perilous  regions:  old  Five  Points,  Hell’s 
Kitchen.  Cherry  Hill,  and  tho  docks,  tho 
forests  of  ship’s  masts,  “and  Spanish 
sailors  with  bearded  Ups,"  and  all  tho 
witchery  of  the  water-front.  And  then  he 
would  tell  of  the  life  of  a  reporter  in  New 
York,  its  hazards  and  its  chances  for  glory 
and  profit,  and  dilate  upon  notable  feats 
of  reporting;  for  in  that  extraordinary 
mind  he  had  stored  incident  upon  incident 
until  he  seemed  a  mine  of  illustrative  lore. 
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Federal 


THOUSANDS  of  experienced  motorists 
are  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  man  in 
the  picture.  They  have  found  high  quality 
and  several  distinctive  points  of  superiority 
in  Federal  Inner  Auto  Tubes. 

The  valve  reinforcement  on  Federal 
Tubes  is  a  marked  improvement.  It  is 
not  cemented  to  the  tube,  but  vulcanized  in¬ 
tegral  with  the  tube.  It  cannot  work  loose, 
break  away  and  cause  a  leak. 

Federal  Tubes  are  made  of  pure  para  rubber, 
the  finest  quality,  and  built  up  layer  by  layer. 
They  are  heavy,  seamless  and  HauAt ss.  They 
never  stretch  out  of  shape. 

Buy  inner  tubes  with  ss  much  care  as 
you  do  casings.  Use  Fedeisl  and 


aitiM 

danger  oftires  slip 
ping  off  their  rims. 

The  double  ca¬ 
bles.  Imbedded  in 
a  soft  bead-filler  in 
the  baseolthe  tire, 
anchor  the  tire 
firmly  to  the  rim, 

and  the  soft  bead-  w 

filler  cannot  cut  and  gr«nd  into  the  1 

aide-wall  as  docs  a  hard,  sharp- 
pointed  bead-filler. 

Federal  Tires  are  made  in  straight  wall  and  quick 
detachable  clincher  and  regular  clincher  types. 
All  sizes.  Plain  and  Rugged  Treads. 


FEDERAL  RUBBER  MFG.  CO.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 


Branches,  Distributors  and  Service  Stations  in  all  Principal  Cities 

Dealers  everywhere. 


S.VOKfvc 

VI*7ITyj; 


“Cftoie*  Aornetforuz 

a&out  it  uou££ 

Sample  on  request 
Herbert  Towjlon,  5()V.45’-St  NewYork 


He  had  happened,  in  some  way  1  can  not 
now  recall,  to  be  connected  with  a  phase 
of  the  New  York  Sun  a  handling  of  the 
famous  Nathan  murder,  and  he  produced 
from  his  memory  a  luminous  story  of  that 
grizzly  and  historic  crime.  And  from  that 
ho  went  into  a  recital  of  the  notable  and 
unsolved  mysteries  of  New  York,  from  the 
Burden  shooting  to  the  “car-hook  "  murder, 
the  weird  places  in  which  some  of  these 
had  occurred,  the  strange  ease  of  Charley 
Ross,  of  which  he  had  made  a  study,  until 
the  broad  sunlight  streamed  in  the  streets 
and  the  day  gang  came  and  found  us  still 
there. 

The  soiled  and  sorry  ragamuffin  whose 
ordinary  conversation  was  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  most  novels,  and  whose  morals 
were  said  on  eminent  authority  to  be  ut¬ 
terly  deplorable,  had  so  often  in  his  travels 
escaped  violent  death  that  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  of  a  destiny  to  die  of  disease,  and 
was  far  more  fearful  of  drinking  con¬ 
taminated  water  than  of  riding  on  ear- 
trucks.  Once  as  he  clung  to  the  bumpers 
of  a  freight-car  a  mad  or  intoxicated 
brakeman  had  fired  five  revolver  shots  at 
him  and  every  shot  had  dipt  or  gone 
through  Scotty’s  hat.  Whereupon  the 
brakeman.  probably  convinced  that  he  lmd  , 
seen  a  ghost,  leapt  from  the  train  and  was 
killed. 

Several  times  Scotty  had  be*  n  in  train 
wrecks.  Once  the  car  was  on  fire  and 
he  was  pinned  down  by  a  pile  of  joist,  but 
two  hrakemen  worked  with  frenzied  zeal 
until  they  freed  him  and  saved  his  life;  and 
then  pursued  him  down  the  track  pelting 
him  with  coal  for  stealing  a  ride.  Hu- 
walking  experiment  was  made  in  the 
summer  of  1874,  when  business  was  deprest 
and  tho  country  was  full  of  tramps,  lie 
joined  a  colony  of  these  and  lived  with 
them  in  a  camp  on  the  Waliash  River,  near 
Ixigunsport,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right. 
He  said  there  were  six  in  the  party,  and 
ho  great  was  the  terror  tho'y  inspired  that 
the  farmers  used  to  come  every  morning 
with  presents  of  milk  and  chickens  and 
bread;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  tramps 
were  the  most  harmless  of  men  and  had 
barely  the  courage  to  steal  watermelon- 
and  green  corn  at  night.  One  had  been  a 
clergyman  and  used  to  reprove  the  others 
for  swearing. 

His  stars  deceived  Scotty,  poor  man' 
What  we  had  warned  him  of  and  he  had 
scoffed  at  came  to  pass.  It  was  down  in 
southeastern  Iowa  one  wet  night.  Per¬ 
haps  ho  lost  his  clutch  upon  the  truck  or 
perhaps  mercifully  he  was  asleep;  but  they 
found  him  dead  on  the  tracks  the  next 
morning.  We  could  better  have  spared  a 
better  man.  A  meeting  was  called  in  our 
office  and  wo  passed  a  resolution  of  regret 
that  was  more  sincere  if  less  formal  than 
some  other  similar  expressions  I  have 
known,  and  it  was  characteristic  of  print¬ 
ers  that  instantly  a  sum  was  subscribed  to 
provide  decent  burial.  One  of  the  younger 
men  went  to  the  place  to  represent  us.  He 
had  funds  enough  to  buy  a  lot  in  a  cemetery 
and  even  a  head-board  and  a  floral  wreath, 
and  so  tho  restless  spirit  eamo  at  last  to 
rest.  His  memory  is  green  with  me;  I 
don’t  doubt  it  is  with  others;  and  if  this 
scanty  tribute  be  tardy  it  is  paid  with 
gratitude,  for  it  was  he  that  filled  days  and 
nights  with  unrestful  visions  of  the  outside 
world  and  theoutlinesof  reporting  as  anart. 

(Continued  on  page  122) 


“This  is  the  best  inner  tube  I  ever 

used.  Notice  that  valve  reinforcement.” 
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THE  DOG-FREE 

Our  M<->tldn»  I  D>>g  S  iaj^7T 
absolutely  pure,  contain*  no 
harmful  fine*.  Clcan-e«  tbr 
skin  and  keep*  It  healthy. 
Stimulates  the  growth  anil 
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tively  rids  a  dog  of  fle 
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GILBERT  W.  LKK 

TrfUMin**  pAige  -  Detroit  Motor 
Cmi  C‘oni|>*m  - 

Pf**4iSept  LrcA  lady  (Wtaleemle 
Gmcrrlr*). 

Hirrctor  Firtl  and  Old  Detroit 
N’atiocuil  Bunk,  Hiimniond.  Stan 
difh  ft  Company.  Hammond  Ka¬ 
ta  t*  Cotnpany. 


WILLIAM  H  CADY 

Secretary  Paige  Detroit  Motor 
Car  Company 

Director  Cheboygan  Paper  Com 
pany.  Law  Firm  Warren.  Cady 
ft  Dadd. 


WILLIS  E  BUHL 


CHARLES  B  WARREN  EDWARD  D  STAIR 


Pretddeiit  Buhl  Sons  Company. 
Dir«x*tur  Detroit  Coj»i*er  ft  Bra»# 
Rolling  Mill*. 

Director  Fiot  and  OM  Detroit 
National  Hank. 

Vice- President  Buhl  Malleable. 
Director  National  Can  Company. 
Director  Parkr.  DavU  ft  Co. 


CV>ux»*rl  Paige- Deumt  Motor  Car 
Company. 


President  Detroit  Free  Pren  Com¬ 
pany.  Detroit  Journal  Company , 
and  Stair  ft  Havetin. 

Director  Detroit  Trurt  Company 
Director  Pivot  and  Old  Detroit 
National  Bank. 


The  Story  of  the  Ten  Associates 


Three  and  a  half  years  ago  Ten  Men  of  great  affairs  organ¬ 
ized  the  Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company. 

They  were  ten  men  of  character  and  standing  in  the  com¬ 
munity — Men  whom  you  can  readily  look  up  through  your 
Banker  or  any  Mercantile  Records. 

Each  in  his  respective  line  was  a  leader  and  many  had  won 
national  reputations. 

Each  had  builded  solidly  and  enduringly  upon  the  firm  founda¬ 
tion  of  business  integrity  and  fair  profits. 

They  said,  “Let  us  pool  our  resources;  our  manufacturing, 
merchandising  and  general  business  experience.” 

They  said, “  Let  us  pool  our  capital — $20,000,000  if  it  is  needed.  ” 

T  hey  said,  “Let  us  be  content  for  a  period  with  no  profits, 
and,  at  best,  small  profits.” 

They  said,  “Let  us  combine  with  our  own  experience  the 
best  engineering  talent— the  most  expert  knowledge — that 
the  automobile  field  has  developed.” 

They  said,  “Let  us  build  a  motor  car  and  a  company  that  will 
outlive  each  and  all  of  us.” 

They  said,  “Let  us  build  slowly  and  well — let  us  build  the 
highest  quality  at  the  lowest  price.” 

The  PAIGE  of  Yesterday 


Paige  sales  have  increased  167.9  per  cent  in  the  last  two  years. 

This  is  the  greatest  growth  in  the  history  of  the  automobile 
industry  for  the  past  two  years. 

In  three  years  Paige  employees  have  grown  from  a  mere 
handful  of  workmen  to  a  veritable  army. 

In  three  years  Paige  dealers  have  increased  from  39  to  1026. 

In  three  years  the  Paige  has  grown  from  a  small  leased  plant 
to  the  present  mammoth  factor)'  with  a  capacity  of  25,000 
Paige  cars  a  year. 

In  three  years  Paige  sales  have  grown  from  $44,000  to 
$1,250,000  a  month. 

Today  the  Paige-Detroit  is  opcrating(as  it  always  has  operated) 
on  ample  capital  backed  dollar  for  dollar  by  tangible  assets. 

There  is  no  issue  of  “good  will”  or  preferred  stock  on  which 
dividends  must  be  earned. 

There  is  not  a  dollar’s  worth  of  bonded  indebtedness  upon 
which  interest  must  be  paid. 

The  Ten  Associates  arc  putting  Paige  dividends  back  into 
the  Paige  car. 

The  astounding  growth  of  the  Paige  undisputably  proves  Paige 
quality.  The  Public  docs  the  buying.  The  Public,  alone, 
must  determine  whether  sales  shall  increase  or  decrease. 

So  the  story  of  the  Ten  Associates — the  story  of  the  Paige — 


"36"  Glen  wood  Model— 

Gray  Sc  Davis  Larpe  Unit 
Klcctric  System  and  com¬ 
plete  equipment. 

$1275 

Fill*  —  lit  iKh  (QAA 

wheel  bashfully  equipped  tI/UI/ 

With  electric  light  lug  uid 
■  tuning — 1*7  S 


The  Ten  Associates  made  300  Paiges  three  years  ago. 
'Phis  year  they  will  build  13,000. 


is  more  than  the  victory  of  ten  men. 

It  is  the  triumph  of  a  great  principle — the  principle  of  sound 

judgment,  of  sound,  conservative  business. 

Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company 
Detroit,  Michigan 
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SHOWMAN  L.  IJEFKW 
Trr^»urrf  anil  Onrml  M -tracer 
Hip  llngrer  •'•bo*  *  nnipi»n>. 


CHARLES  H-  IIODGE^ 

president  Detroit  Lubricator  <  uro- 
i»any. 

Director  National  Rank  of  Com- 
mpvcp 

Vic*  -  Pmiilmt  tin!  Mmiirr  of 
£sr<nji4v«  <  uoimiitr^  Aitipricvn 
RadMtuf  t'uuiiMftay. 


IUKKY  M  JRWRTI 

prr*iijr ut  pNigr  'OlMl  Mulnf 
Cmr  l.'umpM  ny;  Vin*  Hw^N  nt 
Iraett.  Rlgrlo*  A  HcnA.,  Ylrr- 
Prrtidcnt  J.  H  B.  Collieries 
Company;  Vice- Pi  raiilrni 
\  ills* gr  ( iionr  1'iantr  Shore* 
Vlcr-Prea  IrwjlMN*  1‘uUlrrirt  (  o, 


JAMES  F  Bol  kOUIS: 
General  Maitirr  Psi|f-I)fiiolt 
MiKur  <‘ar  Company 
Kiiiinrrly  Sut*rrintr iu|rnl  \|fg.  of 
C  lusJsurra  Mu(ul  (  tiiupaisy  . 


EDWARD  II.JEWRTT: 
Virr-Prraldetit  Paicr-DrtroU 
Motor  Car  Compa  n> . 

Pfiidr  nt  Ipivpii.  RlerDiw  8t 
Brook*.  J  B  II.  ('olticrir*  t  win- 
pony. 

Prr»l.|rnt  IroqtioS*  Follkrte*  Co, 


The  P&16E  of  1915 


The  Paige  **  36”  is,  in  many  ways,  a  contradiction  of  so-called 
“Price  Class”  standards.  In  and  on  the  Paige  arc  mechani¬ 
cal  principles  and  equipment  found  in  no  other  cars  below 
the  £3001)  mark. 

“The  beat  of  automobile  engineering  practice — regardless  of 
cost” — that  has  been  the  keynote  of  Paige  construction. 
And — by  rigidly  adhering  to  this  principle — Paige  cars  have 


been  developed  to  a  point  of  excellence  that  has  earned  them 
a  reputation  of  being  “unusual”  motor  car  values. 

The  Paige  of  1V15  is  a  Paige  of  still  greater  refinemenent-  still 
greater  development — yet,  the  prise  remains  unchanged. 

Consider  the  following  features  carefully.  You  will  find  that 
they  measure  up  to  the  Paige  standard — “The  best  of 
automobile  engineering  practice — regardless  of  cost.  ” 


The  Ten  Cardinal  Points  of  PAIG£  Supremacy 


noirof 


drive  for  magneto.  cam  and  pump  shafts  of  the 
Paige  motor  m  t  he  greatest  single  factor  I  n  t  hr  elim¬ 
ination  of  mechanical  noise-  Engineer*  assert  the 
noiseless  chain  is  15C4  more  efficient  than  gears 
and  maintains  a  mechanical  efficiency  of  i  - 
It  costs  twiesas  much  as  timing  gears;  and  this 

Kelpie  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  tht 
priced  field- 

Cork  Insert  Multiple  Disc  Clutch 

This  type  Is  admittedly  the  most  expensive  and 
most  efficient.  It  if  found  almost  invariably  on 
highest  nhced  cars.  The  Paige  clutch  runs  in 
oil.  and  its  velvety  action  relieves  transmission, 
universal,  axle  and  bearings  from  sudden  and 
excessive  strains. 

Cray  A  Davia  Large  Unit  Electric  System 


Paige  is  the  only  car  below  Ijooo  standardly 
equipped  with  the  larv*  unit  Gray  Ac  Davis 
By  stern.  The  smaller  unit  system  is  designed  f«r 
car*  in  the  Paige  ‘  price class.'*  but  a e adopted  the 
large  and  more  expensive  unit  because  it  charges 
quicker— has  a  larger  storage  battery  capacity 
and.  in  its  application  on  the  Paige,  uses  less  cur 
rent  in  starting.  This  is  a  distinct  "  over  value 


Oiling  System 


The  Paige  oiling  system  Is  automatic,  requires  no 
watching  or  adjustment,  and  is  designed  to  make 
the  motor  as  free  as  possible  from  carbonisation. 
With  this  system  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  a  Paigs  motor  to  smoks. 


Mayo  Radiator 


The  Mayo  honeycomb  radiator  Is  admittedly 
the  »o»t  expensive  and  efficient  built-  It  p***> 


tlvely  eliminates  overheating  and  it  isestablished 
that  this  radiator  require*  le«*  re-tilling  than  any 
other.  The  highest  priced  cars— Pierce- Arrows— 
Hats  and  Locomobile* — equip  with  t lie  Mayo. 

Stewart  Carburetor 

We  believe  the  Stewart  Carburetor  the  most 
rrtii ient  obtainable.  It  is  simplicity  itself  in  con¬ 
struction— noiseless  and  positive  in  action  under 
all  weather  conditions.  There  is  hut  one  adjust¬ 
ment— a  lever  on  the  dash.  This  adjustment 
facilitates  the  strictest  economy  in  gasoline. 

Ease  of  Operation 

The  accelerator  pedal  Is  smooth  acting  and 
steady.  The  lighting  switch  on  thr  dash  permits 

the  turning  off  and  on  of  the  headlights  and 
dimmers.  The  driver  has  a  clear  view  of  the 
speedometer,  gasoline  gauge  and  ammeter. 

Beauty  and  Luxury 

In  beauty  of  design,  in  dignity  and  luxury',  the 
Paig-  It  u  true  aristocrat.  The  design  If  a  full 
stream  line  body  with  crown  fenders.  Deep  com¬ 
fortable  cushion*,  side  and  bark,  insure  the  easiest 
possible  riding  over  even  the  roughest  country 
road*.  The  tonneau  is  big  and  roomy ;  there  is 
ample  room  in  the  driver’s  compartment. 

The  Last  Word  in  Equipment 

Large  unit  Gray  ft  Davis  electric  lighting  and 
Ig  system;  silk  mohair  top;  Jiffy  sidetur 
tains  and  top  boot  ;  rain-vision  ventilating  wind 
shield  built  iuto  body:  Stewart  revolving  dial 
•peedomrter  ;  famous  Gray  Ik  Davis  twelve-inch 
electric  head  lights,  parabolic  design,  equipped 
with  dimmers,  three-inch  ruby  elec¬ 
tric  light  at  rear ;  demount  able  rims, 
one  extra;  ad  instable  foot  rest; 
nickel  robe  rail;  tiro  iron  ;  tire  car¬ 
riers;  non-skid  tires  on  rear;  license 
bracket ;  elect ric  bom;  pump;  jack; 

tools  and  tire  repair 
1  outfit. 

|  Send  lor  the  book * 

I  let :  “The  Story  ol 

the  TenAMiociates” 


when  the  car 


roar  when  it 


is  going  40. 


Noiseless 


Chain 


Drivo 


Paige  Motor 

Paige  motors  have  earned  a  reputation  that  is 
absolutely  unassailable.  To  appreciate  this  power 
plant  you  must  ride  behind  it — up  hill,  down 
dale,  through  heavy,  clinging  sand  roads  and  over 
smooth,  oiled  boulevards.  Undsr  all  condi¬ 
tions,  the  Paige  motor  runs  smoothly,  silently 
and  willingly.  This  motor  is  the  crowning 
achievement  of  the  Paige  engineers— the  result  of 
years  of  development  and  experiment. 

Rear  Axla 

• 

Our  axle  Is  built  with  excess  strength;  and  the 
experience  of  Paige  owners  p’oves  that  It  has 
been  remarkably  free  from  trouble.  It  is  the 

floating  type. 

Tlie re  is  no 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

{Continued  from  page  1 19) 

WHEN  NEW  YORK  PERFORMS 


The  Story  of 

Nancy  Gay 


It  throws  a  brilliant  light  on  a  burning 
question  of  consuming  interest. 

A  limited  edition  has  been  printed  and  you 
can  have  your  copy  sent  you  free  by  writing 
at  once.  Write  today.  A  postal  will  do. 

n.  c.  o.  A. 

29  West  39th  Street 
New  York  City 


FOLDING  ALUMINUM 

TROUSERS  CREASER  *1- 

So  light  and  compact,  it  take*  almost  no  tpacr 
in  suit  case.  Keep*  trouser*  creased— cuts 
down  tailors'  bills — saves  It*  small  coat  many 
times  over.  Simply  made — docs  not  get  out 
of  order — will  not  rust.  Money  refunded  if  md 
lUtitfaitcry.  Smri  $lJlO  today. 

G.  VAN  ROOYEN  A  CO. 


SELL  MORE  GOODS 


Harness  that  force,  cultivate  that  faculty  of  persuasion 
which  lies  dormant  In  all  men,  and  train  your  magnetic 
qualities  for  use  in  y our  daily  work.  Read  14  How  to 
Develop  Power  and  Personality  in  Speaking,**  Gren¬ 
ville  Kleiser's  new  book,  and  learn  to  dose  your  deals 
on  the  spot  by  making  your  talk  count.  Thus  you  will 
gain  access  to  a  prolific  field  of  new  business,  and  will 
take  larger  and  fuller  orders  from  your  established  trade. 

Price,  $1.25  set  1  by  —ail.  $1.40 
FUNK  A  WAGNALLB  COMPANY 
-354-60  Fourth  Avc.,  New  York  City 


r  oxygen 

TOOTH  POWDER 


In  Principle  and 

in  Efficiency 

the  only  perfect  dentifrice  is  Calox, 

the  Oxygen  Tooth  Powder.  Its 

principle  is  the  evolution  of  oxygen. 

Its  efficiency  as  a  cleanser  of  the 

teeth  is  due  to  the  oxygen  which 

it  generates  when  used. 

Sample  4 ind  Uooklti  free  on  rr^unt.  M 

All  Druggists,  25c. 

\  .1  ik  /or  the  Color 

\xV  Too  k  Crush,  BjS&jB 

\  JS  cents. 

McKesson  &  bobbins  fbi'W: 

NEW  Y0!tK 


RSeftty  Hero* M  5  trooper  % 

Puts  hundreds  of 

extra  shaves  into  the 
blade  —  makes  safety 
razor  shaving  a  joy  — 

saves  time  and  money — and  en¬ 
ables  the  tender-faced,  hard- 
bearded  man  to  safety-shave  him¬ 
self.  Will  make  your  safety  razor 
100#  efficient.  Sharpens  both 
edges  in  one  simple  operation  — 
and  will  last  a  lifetime.  Get  book¬ 
let  from  T winplex  Sales  Company, 
323  North  10th  St.,  St.  Louis,  or  i  I 
Beaver  Sl  New  York.  Leading 
dealers  everywhere  sell  it  on 
thirty  days'  trial. 
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leaving  some  one  discovered  that  gas  was 
leaking  from  the  pipe  in  the  broken  post, 
and  a  repair  wagon  was  summoned  from 
the  gas-works.  The  passengers  in  the 
sightseeing  ear  thought  another  fire  was 
imminent  when  the  rod  wagon,  with  the 
hanging  gong,  rolled  up,  and  it  was  a  long 
time  before  they  could  forget  their  glimpse 
of  the  horrors  of  metropolitan  life  and  give 
undivided  attention  to  the  guide’s  “On 
the  left  we  behold.” 

A  DAY  WHEN  THE  LOSER  WINS 

Q^HOULD  the  particular  tide  of  reform 
that  has  welled  up  in  the  little  town  of 
Carmen,  Oklahoma,  sweep  over  the  whole 
country,  many  are  the  thousands  that  will 
have  good  cause  to  hletu*  the  name  of  this 
hitherto  unknown  hamlet.  For  this  flood 
brings  with  it  a  priceless  jetsam  in  the 
shape  of  once-cherished  possessions  that 
have  been  long  loved  and  lost.  In  brief. 
Carmen  has  originated  ami  celebrated 
“Take- It- Back  Day" — one  day  in  the 
year  when  each  citizen  shall  make  restitu¬ 
tion  to  his  neighbor  of  whatever  he  has 
borrowed  in  the  past.  The  immensity  of 
this  conception  stuns  the  reader.  Imagine 
what  it  might  mean  to  have  one  day  in  the 
year  when,  without  discourtesy,  one  might 
rightfully  demand  that  book,  those  um¬ 
brellas,  that  V.  nr  X..  or  worse,  which,  be¬ 
cause  “Take-It-Back  Day”  had  not  yet 
been  invented  anil  was  regarded  as  be¬ 
longing  in  the  same  class  with  perpetual 
motion  and  the  millennium,  were  long  ago 
charged  to  profit  and  loss!  The  news  ac¬ 
count  of  this  great  day  is  disappointingly 
brief,  but,  as  the  Kansas  City  Journal  re¬ 
marks: 

Enough  is  told  to  mako  it  clear  that 
" Take-1  t-Buck  Day”  was  an  unqualified 
success.  Those*  who  returned  borrowed 
articles  grudgingly  seem  to  have  concealed 
their  chagrin  at  being  forced  to  “give  up." 
while  the  joy  of  those  who  got  back  sugar, 
flour,  lemon-squeezers,  rakes,  feather  beds, 
and  salt  which  they  liad  loaned  long  months 
l>efore  was  unc>onftned.  The  di»|>atche.s 
are  significantly  silent  os  to  whether  any 
umbrellas  were  restored  to  their  rightful 
owners.  PerhapH  that  would  lie  asking  too 
much  for  the  first  year,  or  perhaps  the 
omission  is  a  skilful  allusion  by  implica¬ 
tion  or  common  knowledge  of  humau  na¬ 
ture  to  the  fact  that  umbrellas  are  appro¬ 
priated  rather  than  lion-owed.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  however,  the  fundamental  idea  of 
“Take-It-Baek  Day"  is  an  excellent  one, 
and  Carmen  deserves  all  the  celebrity 
which  it  has  acquired.  Then*  are  limitless 
possibilities  to  the  scheme,  and  in  time  even 
those  who  tell  fibs  on  their  neighbors  may 
be  induced  to  take  them  back. 

And  upon  the  text  of  "  Take-It-Back  " 
the  Grand  Rapids  Frets  reads  an  every¬ 
day  sermonette: 

If  you  have  in  your  possession  a  book 
for  which  the  owner  has  been  hunting  high 
and  low,  take  it  back.  If  your  neighbor's 
lawn-mower  reposes  in  your  wood-shed. take 
it  back.  If  in  a  moment  of  forgetfulness 


\  \ 
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The  Telephone  Emergency 


THE  stoutest  telephone  line  But  for  the  suburban  and  rural 

cannot  stand  against  such  a  lines  reaching  a  scattered  popu- 
storm  as  that  which  swept  the  lation  and  doing  a  small  business 

Middle  Atlantic  coast  early  in  in  a  large  area,  it  is  impracticable 

the  year.  Poles  were  broken  off  to  dig  trenches,  build  conduits 

like  wooden  toothpicks,  and  and  lay  cables  in  order  that 

wires  were  left  useless  in  a  each  individual  wire  may  be 


tangled  skein. 

It  cost  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany  over  a  million  dollars  to 
repair  that  damage,  an  item  to 
be  remembered  when  we  talk 
about  how  cheaply  telephone 
service  may  be  given. 

More  than  half  of  the  wire 
mileage  of  the  Bell  System  is  un¬ 
derground  out  of  the  way  of 
storms.  The  expense  of  under¬ 
ground  conduits  and  cables  is 
warranted  for  the  important 
trunk  lines  with  numerous  wires 
and  for  the  lines  in  the  con¬ 
gested  districts  which  serve  a 
large  number  of  people. 


underground. 

More  important  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  service.  Overhead  wires 
are  necessary  for  talking  a  very 
long  distance.  It  is  impossible 
to  talk  more  than  a  limited 
distance  underground,  although 
Bell  engineers  are  making  a 
world’s  record  for  underground 
communication. 

Parallel  to  the  underground 
there  must  also  be  overhead 
wires  for  the  long  haul,  in  order 
that  the  Bell  System  may  give 
service  universally  between 
distant  parts  of  the  country. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Shawls  s'lndia 

Certified  by  the  Marquis  of  Crewe;  Sup¬ 
plied  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Lords , 
Earls  and  Members  of  Parliament , 
Governors,  Commanders  of  the  Armies , 
Maharajas ,  Rajas ,  Viceroys ,  etc.,  etc . 
Attractive  selections  of  Kabul  and  Kashmir 
Shawls,  Rampuri  and  Pashmina,  Chaddars, 
Alwam,  Tafia,  Pattoo,  Lahori  Dhussa,  Wrap¬ 
pers,  Malida  Cloth,  Plain  and  Embroidered 
Comforters,  etc.,  etc. 

Still  on  Approval.  Sample*  Poet  Free 

AMIR  CHAND  &  SON,  Lahore,  India 


Universal  Service 
T  Lunch  Outdoors  V 

This  Basket  Keeps  Things  Fresh  H 

Puck  your  lunch,  go  for  a  ride  Sn  the  B 
motor  ovrr  c ountry  rn.nl*  to  some  wooded  H 
•pot-  What  greater  picture  than  dining  ■ 
with  Nature  as  host  f  Put  in  the  lunch.  ■ 
bottle*  and  alt 

“A  Rest  and  a  jH 

■KauiKeye  pffl 

Refrigerator  Basket  -c 
Add  Zest  to  the  Tnp"  ^ 

Tb-  -  rri.'r  1  •* r»  *  Mp  V  J 

llr  I  - 

iSSt  fc  •  , 

» . .  o .... .  ,  ...  ... . .  i  .. 


RcrM»rf«n  Rulri  <  •. 

Laai  RarllafiM,  lv«t 


rV  Fit s 

tOWVIl 

of  cSf 

Priced  •• 

1  orn  al  SI  >1 
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Rubber; 


we  ur. subtly,  heavy  and  hurt 
your  feet,  and  usually  are  not 
to  be  found  when  needed  or  if 
at  hand  are  worn  and  leaky. 

Esse m  Rubber  Soles  and 
Heels  are  Dependable 

FI  r  trading  Shoe  Manufacturer* 
V  ill  |rll  you  iFat  thr  leasiei  R**|  all 

the  rubber  *  led  shoes  in  the 
L'aited  Sulci  are  equipped  wwh 
Fj*r»  Rubber  Solo  »•  blouse  they 
h..*e  proved  U r  test  that  thru  are 
«**«>»  qualify  o I  material,  racdlmrr 
<1  workmanship,  and  in  style. 

^prxuty  Eaars  whenever  you  buy 
fwMbrf  soled  shoes  if  you  want  tak¬ 
ing  latidactk^j 

ESSEX  RUBBER  COMPANY 

W-nT  Ifeui/fldarm  of  Soft  A>«i  l 
Affk  Cushtoni  and  Hue*  RnH 

SOl'i  miiTOK.  V  J. 


ESSEX  SOLE 
AND  HEEL 


nignt.  men 
notice  how  de¬ 
lightfully  your 
scalp  tingles 
W  i  t  h  a  new  - 
found  sense  of 
vigor  and  abso¬ 
lutecleanliness. 


( Pure  as  the  Pines) 


'\  o  help  you  get 
lasting  benefit  from 
Packer  s,  ’  ’  may 
we  send  post-paid 
our  indexed  manual 
— “The  Hair  and 
the  Scalp — Their 
Modern  Care  and 


Treatment  i  ” 

Send  10c  for  lample 
of  Packer’*  Tar  Sup. 
State  whether  you  wish 
cake  or  liquid. 


THE  PACKER 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Suite  84  A 

81  Fulton  St..  New  York 


you  heatedly  told  your  rival  what  you  | 
thought  of  him,  go  to  him  and  toll  him. 
man  to  man,  that  you  did  not  mean  a  word 
of  it.  If  you  owe  any  citizen  ten  dollars 
take  it  l*ack,  even  tho  the  debt  Iw-  out¬ 
lawed.  And  last,  blit  not  least,  if  you  have 
been  nourishing  a  grudge  against  any  man, 
woman  or  child  in  that  community,  take 
that  grudge  back  and  join  hands  with  t la- 
other  party  in  a  dunce  over  its  grave 

How’s  that  for  an  idea'/  Honestly  cur¬ 
ried  out,  would  it  not  add  a  cubit  to  the 
eivio  stature?  And  if  here  and  there  a  die¬ 
hard  were  discovered  who  cherished  his 
antagonisms  overmuch,  would  not  partial 
success  in  such  a  program  make  any  town 
more  livable? 

The  best  thing  about  this  idea  is  that  oin* 
need  not  wait  for  a  second  to  the  motion. 
To-day— without  further  delay-  -wc  can 
go  the  rounds  taking  things  back  deeds, 
words,  possessions,  hatreds,  joalousii  and 
envies.  Life  is  too  short,  exi'U*ru*«*  too 
precarious,  and  individual  difference*  too 
slight  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  there 
is  nothing  to  arbitrate  between  himself  and 
his  neighbor.  And  neighbor  is  a  might} 
comprehensive  term;  it  can  In-  stretched 
to  include  all  humanity. 


A  STRANGE  TRUE-SToR* 

\]  EARLY  every  one  has  read  or  scr-.i 

^  ^  played  the  story  of  “The  Count  of 
Monte  C'risto,"  in  which  the  hero  escapes 
from  his  dungeon  in  the  Chateau  d* If  by- 
taking  the  place  of  a  dead  man.  Fantastic 
and  melodramatie  lletion  tho  this  is.  it  is 
nearly  matched  by  a  true-story  that  is 
noticed  by  the  Birmingliam  (Ala  Ay- 
Herald.  In  this  case  tho  “hero"  sid<- 
traeked  his  captor  and  secured  another 
man,  quite  alive  aud  originally  in  possession 
of  most  of  his  senses,  whom  he  posed  as 
himself.  He  then,  in  the  rfllo  of  officer  in 
charge,  delivered  the  innocent  man  to  the 
prison  authorities  under  his  (the  rightful 
prisoner’s)  name,  and  calmly  walked  off. 
free  and  unmolostod.  The  narrutivc  is 
presented  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  victim, 
a  Scandinavian  sailor  named  Albert 
Johannsen,  and  is  as  follows: 


The  story  starts  in  a  saloon  on  the  water¬ 
front  at  Nagasaki,  the  scone,  it  will  U  re¬ 
membered,  of  Madama  Butterfly  trib¬ 
ulations.  Three  strangers  offered  to  treat 
Johannsen  to  drinks.  He  accepted  When 
he  regained  his  souses  he  was  ut  sea  on 
board  the  American  transport-ship  Sheri¬ 
dan.  a  prisoner  en  route  to  the  San  Quentin 
penitentiary.  Being  unable  to  speak 
English,  nobody  understood  when  lie  tried 
to  explain,  so  be  was  delivered  to  the 
prison  authorities  as  James  Rogers,  alias 
Peter  Grimes,  tried  and  sentenced  to  serve 
three  years  by  the  treaty  court  at  Shanghai 
for  forgery.  Johannsen’s  cellmate  at  San 
Quentin  was  a  fellow  countryman.  Through 
him  he  got  a  hearing  and  was  releas'd. 

The  real  Rogers  once  served  a  year  in 
San  Quentin  for  forgery.  Ho  won  the 
regard  of  a  Sau  Francisco  merchant  who 
sent  him  to  China  as  a  clerk  on  one  of  bis 
vessels.  Rogers  was  soon  posing  as  the 
merchant's  son  and  passing  bad  checks. 
He  was  i -aught,  convicted,  aud  sentenced 


Dry 
Feet 
without 
Rubbers 

In  addition  to  the  increase  in  comfort  and 
health,  which  comet  from  wearing  Elsac* 

Heeli  on  your  shoe*. 

.  •  *  #  . 


BABY'S  HEALTH 

Dr.  Flicker  j  Practical  Advice  to  Young  Mothers 

It  is  during  the  summer  months  that  every  mother, 
isfifciiUiythg [><*»«* mother  find*  much  to  worry  her 
in  tho  care  of  her  little  one.  The  ills  that  warm  w  eather 
hrmgs  ire  often  cause  of  worry  and  fear  ;  it  is  then  that  the 
delicate  life  of  your  infant  needs  the  most  cartful  watching. 

Mother*  will  find  many  practical  sugresliana  and  much 
Bound  advice  in  Dr.  Louis  Fischer's  book— 

-THE  HEALTH  CARE  OF  THE  BABY  " 

Dr  rvwtMf  it  s  w«*J  kr-.-n  apcrlal 1st  and  ftuU>.«ity  is  chile's  dla- 
•«•!  hi*  IkkJi  •mlirarwt  lU  Ut*«*  aewatifli  Urns  pa  Intaatcmr* 
and  bi h  in  h-aith  and  llloass  H.a  ad cwr.rs  n«rw 

ery.  hahlmf .  ek4hia«,  fn*wth.  training  WtUlaf.  g.a«r%J  faadlBf. 

nrtlflclnl  fading.  food  racipsa.  rule*  for  ordinary  iU»Ntsa. 
for  contagious  di— irs  and  f«esr«.  trrliliuU,  itri  t* d  ewms.  mtadJ- 
rlM*.  pie.,  pte 

144  pp.  of  practical  as4b*r-ka*wUdg«.  TgrHl  fTrppstpald 
FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY  New  York  tad  Undo. 


focunluul  Makes 

Bow  Legs  &  Knock 
Knees  Look  StraiBhl 


t  in  prove*  your  appearance  too  per  cent. 
Altai  lies  toanygarter-band.  Abagluiely 
roftnoc  be  dec  at  lied  no  mat  tor  your 
position.  Comfort  able,  youforaet  you 
wear  them.  Sent  in  plain  package. 
Postpaid.  so c.  Or  write  (or  booklet. 
CAVAN ACH  BROS  PottsriU.,  Pa. 


CoroNA 

Folding  Typewriter 

!•  1  lie  l.fhlMt  IS  ]b«.  I  and  m.  «t  cent  part  eUnrf- 
»  11n>e»rl»rrn»iU,»B»Cfkct.  Il  l th«  Ufte-%1 
i-  wtlne  f.»r  p-raunal  use— ia  the  hmn«  or  oa 
li  •  r  a<l.  Whrn  y.»u  hare  trad  oor  bnckUt 
Vi  juowillrraJUe  why.  (W ad  for  It  now , 
iorofi*  IfpenrUer  t  a..  U#M  llnlon.  I.  T. 
Ill  W.  42udM  .  at  Pr  adw  av  .  5«w  York  City  | 
A  gmeus  «m  principal  cUus  of  the  sorUT 
■r.  rn.«rly  .Standard  TyjxwnUr  Pomp  a  nr) 


TYPEWRITERS 

FACTORY  REBUILT 


SUMMER  BARGAINS 

Our  ml Irw  stork  Is  offered  at  Ul  w-u* 
prices  for  tbs  summer  only  All  tnaf*- 
asarked  and  ruanmt~4  for  ume  y»ar 
Buy  now  and  un  u  much  as  fti. 
BRANCH  STORES  IS  LX  AD  ISO  CTTTfr 
"HI*  far  bookie  t  **IUw  DalUrs  Are  MNlskif  " 

Atric.  Wrrt«,  IhtMwC*  ,  It..  34S  Sfmdwtr.  N.  T. 
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Vo  three*  years  at  San  Quentin.  He  was 
intrusted  to  an  officer  of  the  court  win*  was 
to  have  taken  him  to  Nagasaki  and 
turned  him  over  to  the  officers  of  the 
Sheridan.  It  is  believed  that  Rogers  got 
the  officer  drunk  at  Nagasaki,  drugged  the 
unsuspecting  Johannscri  and  personally 
turned  him  over  to  a  petty  officer  of  the 
Sheridan  late  at  night,  together  with  the 
legal  papers  which  he  had  stolen  from  the 
drunken  deputy. 

The  well-known  saying  that  truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction  is  exemplified  nearly 
every  day  in  the  week  by  newspaper  dis¬ 
patches  from  every  |>art  of  the  world. 
Maybe  that’s  one  reason  why  a  close  reader 
of  newspaper*  is  apt  to  find  the  average 
novel  of  adventure  rather  tiresome.  He 
meets  with  many  more  fascinating  stories 
in  tin*  news,  in  which  there  is  no  lack  of 
"human  interest.” 


The  Joke — He  Never  Thought  of  B.  V.  D 


TEMPTING  FATE 


are  giving  up  European  trips  this 
summer  on  account  of  recent  maritime 
mishaps  is  at  least  not  shared  by  one  man 
lately  mentioned  in  news  dispatches. 
This  man.  a  stoker,  is  a  survivor  of  two  of 
the  greatest  Atlantic  catastrophes  of  the 


{  BEST  RETAIL  TRADE  j 

( Tr< uU  Mark  R't.  VS.  Pal.  OS 
<jmd  Forti gm  Ccmmrtnj 

B.  V.  D  Coat  Cut  I'ndcnhlrt*  m 

Knrr  Length  I)t*wrr».  s*>c  .  75 
Si  oo  awI  Si  50  the  Garment. 

B.  V.D.  Union  Sait*  {Pat. 
4-50-07)  1 1  on.  Si  30.  Jj.uo,  f. 1 
and  S5.00  the  Sait. 


B.  V.D.  Company 

*  NEW  YORK. 

London  Sellin*  A«*ocy  GO,  AM**  tn.niiMi 


One  of  the  survivors  of  the  EmpreHs 
nf  Ireland,  who  reached  Glasgow  yester¬ 
day.  was  also  on  the  Titanic,  on  its  first 
and  last  voyage.  To  have  come  safely 
through  the  two  greatest  of  sea  tragedies 
is  a  strange  experience,  but  this  survivor 
takes  it  all  with  fine  fortitude.  He  is  a 
tin- man,  and  his  first  business  will  be  to  go 
to  Liverpool  and  get  another  job.  We 
need  not  suppose  that  he  lias  any  special 
passion  for  the  sea.  or.  still  moro  romanti¬ 
cally,  that  the  sea  lures  him  in  Hpite  of 
himself, 


Snug  Shirt — 
NTrim  Socks 


FRANCE 

From  Behind  the  Veil 


•TVLC  ■ 

SHOWN  . 

soc  y 


STYLE  A — FASTENS  C-ONE  CW* 

AROUND  L«0.  SOD  °*  •OCK-  250 

“TIGHT  GARTERS  MUST  BE  REMOVED” 

EMTT*  Awf.  Jour.  CU*k*l  Medkiw.  tune  imoc. 
"Conirmih*  Treatment  Viikoie 

Ask  your  dealer  for 


By  COUNT  PAUL  VASSILI 


He  gets  his  livelihood  on  ships, 
and  the  sea  and  past  disasters,  or  future 
possibilities  of  disaster,  are  all  accidental 
incidents  of  the  very  ordinary  business  of 
earning  a  livelihood.  Of  course,  your 
mathematician,  with  his  doctrine  of  proba¬ 
bility,  will  tell  you  that  the  fireman  is  on 
the  side  of  mathematics.  But  it  is  not 
mathematics  that  carries  him  through. 
It  is  just  the  simple  discipline  of  habit  and 
of  duty,  the  necessity  of  getting  through 
one's  work  and  the  faculty,  through  that 
work,  of  taming  one’s  fancy,  that  makes 
life  at  all  practicable.  But  for  these  the 
world  of  the  quietest  city  would  be  more* 
full  of  paralyzing  fears  than  the  jungle 
fullest  of  wild  beasts. 


IN  THIS  VOLUME,  written  in  frank  and 
pungent  style,  U  enitxxlled  the  author**  un¬ 
rivaled  experience*  of  the  inner  social  and  political 
life  of  France  during  the  la*t  hftv  year*,  lie 
opens  his  reminiscence*  with  the  meteoric  reign  of 
Napoleon  the  Third  and  his  lovely  Andalusian 
wife,  the  Emprcvi  Fugfflle,  and  closes  them  “the 
day  before  yesterday’’  a*  it  were. 

*'  There  b  here  much  fir»t-hand  awl  entertaining 
cir.mii  about  die  celebrities  and  notorieties  of  French 
•ocirty  duiing  (be author's  time."-  The M km,  .Vop  )  o*k. 

“fun  tain-  much  that  U  mtimenious  in  hbtory.  •im¬ 
ply  and  IrankJy  told." — The  Emtng  Post,  Chuago.  IU. 

"No  man  of  the  era  whlrh  dosed  with  the  downfall 
of  Napoleon  III.  had  better  opportunity  for  do-e  inves¬ 
tigation  than  dfcd  this  diplomat.  *****  mJwkma.  mo-tly 
of  a  srml-ofhcUl  nature,  were  man v,  taking  him  H*  all 
t hr  court-  «d  Enrope.“— The  Glohr-nem^f at.  St.  L^nn. 
i/o. 

Large  Odm,  CWtk.  $3.75  »•«:  hr  wil  $3.$1 
FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
35440  Fourth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


If  he  cant  tupply 

SHIRT  GARTER  CO- 


Personal  methods  of  one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
missionary  leaders.  Miss  Belle  M.  Brain,  tola  by  her 
self  in  a  series  of  interesting  sketches,  entitled 

-HOLDING  THE  ROPES" 

A  volume  of  practical  plans  and  suggestions  for 
stimulating  individual  interest  and  directing  the  efforts 
of  missionary  societies  toward  the  most  effective  work, 
235  page*,  cloth,  price  $t.  postpaid. 

Funk  A  WagMlU  Company  New  York 
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New  Prices,  New  Stream-Line  Design,  New  Equipment 

An  entirely  new  note  in  body  luxury  and  beauty,  mounted  on  a  chassis  that 
includes  every  feature  of  real  usable  value  that  can  be  built  into  an  auto¬ 
mobile.  New  comfort  for  the  man  who  drives  his  own  car.  New  econ¬ 
omy  and  riding  ease  that  gives  you  a  new  idea  of  the  pleasures  of  touring. 


Big,  Roomy ,  Comfortable 

The  average  owner  wants  to  drive  his  own  car. 
And  he  wants  to  be  comfortable. 

Step  into  the  front  seat  of  any  “Velie”  model 
for  1915.  Notice  the  room.  On  no  other  car, 
regardless  of  size  and  price*  have  equal  provisions 
for  the  comfort  of  the  driver  been  made.  On  the 
majority  comfort  in  the  front  seat  has  been  sac¬ 
rificed.  In  the  €<Vclie”  for  1915  the  front  seat 
is  as  luxurious  as  the  rear. 

Step  through  the  wide  doors  to  the  rear  seat. 
Sit  down  on  the  deep,  soft  cushions.  Real,  gen¬ 
uine  comfort  is  your  first  sensation. 

Drive  over  all  roads. 

Open  up  the  throttle.  It  makes  no  difference 
where  you  are,  you  get  the  same  comfort  over 
smooth  macadam  or  rough  country  roads. 

A  Car  qf  Iiral  Quality 

The  deftness  of  European  designers  in  devel¬ 
oping  features  that  add  to  beauty,  comfort  and 
convenience,  combined  with  the  skill  of  Velie 
engineers  in  developing  features  that  add  to  ser¬ 
vice  and  ability. 

In  excellence  of  materials*  in  highest  grade  of 
equipment;  in  permanency  of  style,  none  can 
be  better. 

The  new  motor-driven  tire  pump*  the  graceful 
top*  the  big  37x4# -inch  rirci  on  the  light  “Sit” 
with  non-skid  tires  on  the  rear  wheels,  are  com¬ 
bined  as  regular  equipment  only  on  the  Vclic. 


Features  of  Design 

Motor-driven  tire  pump  on  Models 
12  and  14. 

37x4l£-inch  tires  on  “Big  Four" 
and  “Light  Six,”  with  non-skid 
tires  for  rear. 

34x4-inch  tires  on  “Light  Four.” 

Smooth,  unbroken  body  lines. 

Tires  at  rear,  with  clean  running 
boards. 

Highsides;  deep,  roomy  body  space. 

Tapering  upholstery,  blending  into 
body  rails. 

Quick-detachable  side  curtains. 

Double-dimmer  headlights. 

Crown  fenders. 

Gray  &  Davis  electric  starting  and 
lighting. 

Bosch  dual  ignition. 

Special  rain-vision  windshield. 

Left  steer  with  center  control. 

Warner  speedometer. 

Pressure  feed,  with  the  gasoline 
tank  at  the  rear  on  large  cars. 


A  Ught,  Economical  Car 

The  successful  car  for  1915  is  going  to  be  light¬ 
weight.  Velie  engineers  have  secured  notably 
light  weight,  with  superior  strength,  by  the 
proper  use  of  high  grade  materials.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  who  argues  heavy  weight  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  strength  no  longer  commands  attention. 

In  view  of  the  exaggerated  claims  for  light 
weight  made  by  many  manufacturers,  it  might 
be  well  for  you  to  take  the  weight  of  the  Vclic 
under  the  same  conditions  as  you  take  the  weight 
of  any  other  car  with  which  you  want  to  make 
comparison.  Then  look  at  the  tire  sires  on 
Models  12  and  14,  The  tires  are  37x4#  inches. 

The  result  of  big  tires  on  the  real  light  weight 
Velie  is  low  tire  cost. 

There  is  greater  mileage  from  the  gasoline, 
because  there  is  less  load  to  cany.  There  is  less 
cost  for  upkeep  because  weight  and  strength  arc 
in  proper  proportion. 

Fours' '  and  “Sixes" 

Each  have  their  logical  place.  Among  cars  of 
high  price  and  power  the  “Six"  has  its  advan¬ 
tages. 

The  line  between  Velie  “Fours”  and  “Sixes” 
is  a  definite,  firmly-established  basis  for  proper 
engineering  design.  When  six-cylinder  design 
lias  reached  a  point  where  a  real  “Six”  at  lower 
price  is  possible,  Velie  will  build  it. 


Model  14— Six-cylinder,  50  h.  p. 

Five-passenger  Touring, 
Four-passenger  T orpedo. 
Two-passenger  Ruadatcr, 


Sedan 


New  Price 

$2,015 

$2,715 


Model  1 1  —  Four  -  cylinder 
35  h.  p.,  Five-pas¬ 
senger  Touring  Car, 


New  Price 

$1,500 


Model  12 — Four-cylinder,  45  h.  p. 
Five-passenger  Touring, 
Four-passenger  Torpedo, 
Two-passenger  Roadster, 


Sedan 


New  Price 

$1,750 
$2,485 


Velie  Motor  Vehicle  Company,  Moline,  Illinois 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


In  Hiding. — “  Hips  an?  coming  in  again." 
“  Hurray  !  Now  mother  can  come  back 
from  Europe." — Judge. 


A  Late  Start.— Acxt — “  Why,  Tommy, 
when  I  was  your  age  a  lie  never  passed  my 
hps." 

Tommt — *'  When  did  you  begin,  auntie?" 
—  Boston  Transcript. 

Try  Thin. — Sponger  (meeting  acquain¬ 
tance) — "  Do  you  know,  old  man,  I  really 
believe  I’m  losing  my  nerve?  I'm  getting 


Complacent. — Mrs.  Exe— “  How  does  ; 
your  cook  take  it  when  you  go  into  the 
kitchen  and  tell  her  how  to  do  things?  " 
Mrs.  Wtb — “  Oh,  she  doesn’t  mind." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Far  Worse.— Hours — “  It  must  I*?  a 
terrible  thing  for  an  oj**ra-singer  to  realize 
he  is  losing  his  voice." 

Pours — "  It’s  more  terrible  when  ho 
doesn’t  realize  it." — Judge. 


Chronic. — Small  Hot  (to  charitable 
lady)—"  Please,  mother  says  she’s  much 
better  of  the  complaint  wot  you  gives  ’er 
so  I  hate  to  ask  any  one  for  a  loan.  As  ,  quitiiu  for;  but  she’s  awful  ill  of  the  disease 


soon  as  I  saw  you  I  began  to  tremble.’ 
Boston  Times. 


Strength.  — Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  the  anti- 
suffragist.  said  at  an  antisuffrage  tea  in 
New  York: 

"  They  call  woman  the  weaker  sex.  Yet 
I  havo  known  more  than  one  woman  to 
bend  a  man’s  will  during  his  lifo  and  break 
it  after  his  death." — Washington  Star. 

Logical. — Enthusiastic  Professor  or 
Physics  (discussing  the  orgnnio  and  in¬ 
organic  kingdoms) — “  Now,  if  I  should  shut 
my  eyes — so — and  drop  my  head — so— 
and  should  not  move,  you  would  say  1  was 
a  clod.  But  I  move.  I  leap,  I  run;  then 
what  do  you  call  me?  " 

Voice  from  the  Bear — "  A  clod-hop- 
l*?r  !  "-Tit-Bits. 

(iood  at  Figures. — Sammy  was  not  prono 
to  overexertion  in  the  classroom;  therefore 
his  mother  was  both  surprized  and  de¬ 
lighted  when  he  came  home  one  noon 
with  the  announcement,  "  I  got  1(K1  this 
morning." 

*'  That's  lovely,  Sammy  1  "  exclaimed 
bis  proud  mother,  and  she  kissed  him 
tenderly.  "  What  was  it  in?  " 

*’  Fiftv  in  muling  and  fifty  in  ’rithinctic." 
—  The  Multitude. 


wot's  cured  by  port  wine  aud  chicken 
broth." — T  il-Bils. 


A  Weighty  Reason. — The  old  gentle¬ 
man's  wife  was  getting  into  a  carriage,  ami 
he  neglected  to  assist  her. 

"  You  are  not  so  gallant.  John,  as  when 
you  were  a  boy,”  she  exclaimed,  in  gentle 
rebuke. 

“  No,”  was  his  ready  response.  "  ami 
you  an*  not  so  buoyant  as  when  you  wore 
a  gal !  " — Sacred  Heart  Renew. 


A  Memorable  Occasion.  Reynold  Wolf 
tells  this  one  of  Nora  Bayes: 

One**  Miss  Bayes  was  appearing  in  a 
breakfast  scene  where  eggs  were  being 
servisl.  and  a  child  sitting  in  a  box  made 
manifest  his  interest  in  the  food.  Stepping 
down  to  the  footlights  she  tendered  tho 
youngster  an  egg,  but  his  mother  drew 
back  her  child  with  a  sign  of  annoyance. 

**  You  should  let  the  young  man  take 
it."  said  Miss  Baycw,  quietly.  "  It  is 
unique  for  eggs  to  be  passed  from  this  side 
of  the  footlights."— Green  Book  Magazine. 

Straws. — Latest  changes  in  post-offices, 
from  the  official  guide: 

Established:  Woodrow  (Col.),  Woodrow 
(Utah),  Woodrow  (N.  M.),  Woodrow 
(Neb.),  Woodrow  (N.  C.),  Woodrow  (Fla.), 
Woodrow  (Mont.),  Woodrow  (Ore.),  Wood- 
row  (Tex.). 

Samville  (Ha.)  name  changed  to 
Woodrow. 

Fremont  (Idaho),  changed  to  Woodrow. 

Taft  (N.  C.),  discontinued. 

Taft  (N.  D.),  discontinued. 

Tari/Tville  (Tenn.),  discontinued. 

Bryan  (N.  M.).  discontinued. 

Theodore  (Ky.).  discontinued. 

Wilson  (Col.),  discontinued. — Sew  York 
Evening  Sun. 


A  Horse  Laugh. — Motorist  (blocked  by 
load  of  hay) — "  1  say,  there,  pull  out  and 
let  me  by." 

Farmer — **  Oh.  I  dunno  ez  I'm  in  any 
hurry." 

Motorist  (angrily) — "  You  scorned  in  a 
hurry  to  let  that  other  fellow's  carriage 
get  past." 

Farmer-  “  That's  ’cause  his  horse  wuz 
catin’  my  hay.  There  hain't  no  danger  o' 
yew  eatin’  it,  I  reckon." — Springfield 
Republican. 


Mebbe. — There  was  a  certain  bishop  who 
had  a  pleasant  habit  of  chatting  with 
anybody  he  might  meet  during  his  country 
walks.  One  day  he  came  across  a  lad  who 
was  looking  after  some  pigs  by  the  road¬ 
side.  and  the  bishop  paused  to  ask  him  w  hat 
he  was  doing,  that  l>eing  his  usual  opening 
to  conversation. 

“  Moindin’  swoine,"  the  lad  replied, 
stolidly. 

The  bishop  nodded  his  head  thoughtfully. 

**  Ah.  is  that  so? "  he  commented. 
"  And  how  much  do  you  earn  a  week7  " 

“  Two  shillin’s."  was  the  reply. 

“  Only  two  shillings?  "  remarked  the 
bishop.  Then  he  continued,  pleasantly. 
**  I,  too,  am  a  shepherd,  but  I  get  more 
than  two  shillings." 

The  lad  looked  at  him  suspiciously  for  a 
minute,  then  he  said,  slowly: 

"  Mebbe  you  gets  more  swoine  nor  me 
to  moiml."— -  Tit-Bits- 


Keeps  the“Gas” 
In  Gasolene 


A  Useful  Page.  "Ambassador  Page.  | 
like  most  married  novelists,  treats  married 
life  in  his  books  from  the  inside,  as  it  wen'." 
a  Washington  woman  said  on  her  return 
from  Rome. 

"  At  a  tea  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pago  had  a 
ludicrous  argument,  over  something  or 
other,  and  when  their  misunderstanding 
was  satisfactorily  cleared  up  Mr.  Pago 
laughed  and  said: 

“  ’  This  seems  like  a  chapter  that  has 
slip!  out  of  a  novel,  doesn't  it?  * 

**  '  It  seems,’  Mrs.  Page  retorttsl,  ‘more! 
like  a  chapter  that  will  slip  into  otic.*  " 
Ba  ton  Advertiser. 


Doesn’t  mailer 
auAu/cnryou  own, 
it  cun’t  do  its  best 
on  weakened  gawv 
Icnc.  When  gaso¬ 
lene  is  kept  above 
ground  it  loses  its 
viinliryfhroughcx- 
ponure  to  change- 
tiblc  weather  con¬ 
ditions.  Temperature  fluctuations  make 
it  vaporize.  That  vapor  is  the  "punch" 
that  mokes  your  car  go.  Water  and 
dirt  get  in — that’s  annoyance  when  least 
wanted.  See  what  happens  when  your 
gasolene  Is  stored  in  a 


Underground  GasoleneTank 

It  just  can’t  leak.  It  it  iilwnys  at  a 
constant  temperature.  Air  can't  play  n- 
crocs  it  to  rob  it  of  its i#  vim”.  Every  drop 
is  delivered  any  distance  to  the  garage  — 
full  of  life  and  Dower,  Not  a  drop  lost 
on  the  way.  Not  an  atom  ol  power 
wasted.  Safe  from  dirt — fire — theft — 
loss.  You  soon  £et  your  money  hack. 

The  particular  Bowaer  S yatem  for  your  Public, 
Private  or  Commercial  Gara*c  fit  caaily  and 
economically  Installed.  Learn  about  it.  IJac 
the  coupon.  Costs  nothin*  to  fwid  out— no  oh* 
ligation.  Send  the  coupon  today —NOW. 

Also  In  Stores  and  Factories 

If  you  own  s  store  or  power  plant  learn  how 
Bowaer  Systems  are  savin*  kerosene,  lubricant! 
and  paint  oil*  and  money  here  also— how  rib- 
cicncy  ia  compelled— space  asved— oil  prohi 
sssuird.  Use  tho  same  cmipon.  There  are 
$00  different  Bowaer  S  yatem*-  n  million  u*cr%. 
Bowaer  baa  been  solving  oil  at<rr**e  problem* 
for  twenty-nine  ycara.  Let  Bowaer  confer  with 
you  In  aoMo*^rour*.  Savin*  begins  from  the 


time  you  act. 


NOW. 


P)anlora  Wc  can  now  make  deal* 
1  U  UCOICI  o  crman  attractlvc  propoai. 

tion  to  handle  our  Private  Gara*e  Line.  No 
atock  required— direct  shipoienta.  Write  today 
for  detail*. 

S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Eacmssrs,  Buofidtrtn  and  Orlfud  Pittdro  of 
Oil  HaadKnc  Devices 

203  Tkootss  Street  Fort  Wtyse,  Indians 
i  Factory,  3W  F rater  A  to.,  Toroato,  Oat. 


S.  F.  BOWSER  *  CO.,  Inc. 

203  Thomas  St,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Without  expense  or  oh  Ration  on  rny  part  aerwl  me 
p»rtirtiUm  rt*y  anting  a  Koww  r  Oil  Storage  byaUro 
lor  the  purpooe  inclicatcO  with  an  (X). 

f  J  Private  Garage  t  1  Power  Plant 
f  1  Public  Garage  T  1  Dry  Cleaner* 

•[  J  Manufacturing  *K  J  Store* 


ac rvre  Vo.i  -.cll 


Name 
Street  No. 
Town-  _ 


State _ _ 


Diait 


Go 


K  I 


1 
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When  Abroad  You  May 
Obtain  The  Literary  Digest 

at  the  following  Hotels,  Bookstalls  and  News¬ 
dealers.  Put  this  list  in  your  bag  before  sailing. 

ENGLAND 

London,  Hotel  Mctropolc 
London,  Hotel  Victoria 
London,  Huston  K.R.  Station 
London,  Victoria  R.R.  Station 
London,  (  haring  Cross  R.R.  Station 
London,  Paddington  R.R.  Station 

FRANCE 

Paris,  Brentano’s,  Avenue  «!c  I'Opcm 

Paris,  Hachette’s,  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Denis  148 

Paris,  Hachette’s  rue  Reaunuir,  lit 

GERMANY 

Badan-Badan,  Julie  Rhone,  l^anKi-straiiitc 
64 

Badan-Badan,  Constantin  Wild,  Buch- 
handlung 

Badan-Badan,  Friedrich  Zicr,  Lange- 
strasnc  46 

Berlin,  George  Stilke,  Mittelstrasse  1 8 
Berlin, Eliasllgcs,  Buchhandlung,  Passage 
Berlin,  A.  Glertde,  Zeitungstand,  Fried* 
richstrasae  94 

Bremen,  Carl  Offermann,  Birkcnstrasw  2 
Bremen,  Joh.  Storm,  Am  Wall  1 43 
Dresden,  Zeitungskiosk,  Pragerstrasse  54 
Frankfurt -on-Main,  Julius  \  aternahm. 

Railway  Station 
Hamburg,  Hermann  Ritzingcr 
Heidelberg,  Hans  Ruhlmann,  Buchhand- 
lung,  Anlagc  9 

Bad  Homburg,  v.  d.  H.,  F.  Schick,  Hof- 
buchhandlung, 

Bad  Homburg,  Louis  Staudt,  Luisen- 
straw*?  75 

Bad  Homburg,  F.  Supp,  Buchhandlung 
Karlsbad,  Hcrm.  Jakob,  Zcirungsburcau 
Karlsbad,  Stark’schc  Buchhandlung 
Karlsbad,  A.  Thoma,  Buchhandlung, 

Nlarkt. 

Karlsbad,  R-  Hcng*tenberg,  Alte  Wiese 
Bad  Kissangen,  Anton  rrcidel,  Buch¬ 
handlung 

Langen-Schwalbach,  B.  Maurer,  Wwc., 

Brunncnstrasse  to, 

DENMARK 

Copanhagan,  Jells.  Brix.  International  Bogkiosk  Vestcrbrogade  2 
Copenhagen,  Konbazarun,  Vesterbrog.  8  n. 

Copenhagen,  Erslcv  &  Hasselbalch,  Frtderikfborggmdc  I 

SWEDEN 

Stockholm,  I.uise  Ccdcrgrun,  Storkyrkobringen  10 
Stockholm,  H.  l.undgrcn.  Burger  Jarlsgaten  19 

NORWAY 

Christiania,  Narvesen's  Kiosk- Kompagni,  Storthingsgadcn  2 

SWITZERLAND 

Lausanne,  E,  Frankfurter,  1 2,  Grand  Chi' me  Lucerne,  Schwancnplatz  Bookstore 
Lucerne,  Railway  Bookstand  Montreux,  C.  B.  Faist,  Librairie 

ITALY 

Genoa,  Railway  Station  Rome,  Railway  Station,  Via  Calabria,  56 

Naples,  Railway  Station  Turin,  Railway  Station 

PRUSSIA 

Kreuxnach,  Gcbr.  Wolff,  Buchhandlung 

AUSTRIA 

Vienne,  Wilhelm  Maudruch,  Spitalgasse  i,  b. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  many  patrons  accustomed  to  making  frequent  ocean 
voyages,  we  announce  that  The  Literary  Digest  in  attractive  morocco  leather  covers  is 
also  to  be  had  in  the  reading-rooms  of  all  leading  trans- Atlantic  liners. 


Langen-Schwalbach,  C.  A.  Muller, 
Buchhandlung 

Leipzig,  Vcrcinigtcr  Lcipziger  Bahnhofs- 
Buchhandel  G.m.b.H.,  Hauptbahnhof, 
Marienbad,  Ernst  Fink,  Jr. 

Marienbad,  C.  A.  Goetz,  Buchhandlung 
Marienbad,  Franz  Gschihay,  Buchhand- 
lung 

Munich,  Hch.  Jaffa,  Buchhandlung,  Brien- 

nerstnute  34 

Bad  Nauheim,  Carl  Ahrens,  Zcitungs- 
verkauf 

Bad  Nauheim,  Hch.  Burk,  Buchhandlung 
Bad  Neuenahr,  M.  l.urke, Buchhandlung, 
Pavilion  vor  dem  Badehaus 
Bad  Neuenahr,  Geschwistcr  Demmer, 
Buchhandlung 

Stettin,  B.  Bcrglchnrr,  Buchhandlung 
Stuttgart,  Hcrrn  Wfloti  Buchhandlung, 
Koenie*tras*e  38 

Wiesbaden,  Albert  LUcke,  Buchhandlung 
Rhrinstrassc 

Wiesbaden,  Zci t u ngsk iosk ,  Taunnus- 
strassc  I 

Wiesbaden,  Zcitungskiosk,  vis  a  vis  dem 

Museum 

Wurtemberg,  A.  Luckc,  Buchhandlung 
Wildbad,  Jon.  Pauckc,  Buchhandlung 
Bad  Wildungen,  Rud.  Kasrhina,  Zcit- 
unssverkauf.  Hotel  Fflrstenhof 
Bad  Wildungen,  Conradt  Hundi,  Buch¬ 
handlung. 

Bad  Ems,  Aug.  Pfeifer,  Buchhandlung 


Fishguard,  Landing  Stage 
Liverpool,  Landing  Stage 
London,  Savoy  Hotel 
London,  St.  Ermin*  Hotel 
London,  Waldorf  Hotel 
London,  Strand  Palace 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Mnlro 

July  2 — John  K.  Slllinian  in  appointed  by 
the  President-  to  represent  the  United  Staten 
at  Naltlllo,  tJu*  temporary  capital  of  the 
Conxtl  t  utionali*  t* 

July  3. — The  British  Vice-Consul.  Albert  St 
Clair  Douglas.  H  amntfd  by  the  rvlwl*  on  a 
clmrgc  of  aiding  the  Ffdcnll  and  is  held  for 
court  martial. 

July  A  — The  Mexican  election*  an'  held  in 
Federal  territory  and  Huerta  Is  elected 
President  by  a  majority  of  the  few  vote**  cast. 

July  (i. — General*  Carranza  and  Villa  arr 
l H»rt.ed  ones*  mom  in  agreement  as  the  result 
r»f  the  conference  of  tnelr  rcpresentativeM  at 
Tnrreon.  wherein  Carranza  I*  definitely  an- 
nounerd  as  First  Chief  of  the  revolution. 


Foreign 

July  2.  In  a  statement  Implicating  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Pan-Servian  union  and  others 
Oahinovtcs  make*  a  full  con  feast  on  of  the 
murder  of  Francis  Ferdinand,  Archduke  of 
Austria. 

July  :i  Joseph  Chamberlain.  one  of  Britain  * 
oldest  and  most  prominent  *ta  teamen  dim  of 
paralysix  In  Ixmdon 

HufTrmgette  incendiaries  destroy  a  ft 00.000 
nunslrm  near  Belfast. 

Mnihflul  that  Manchuria  and  eleven  of  the 
eighteen  Chinese  provlnn-N  are  dear  of  opium 
England  \mr*  therefrom  all  IndUn  opium  and 
prohibits  poppy -growing  In  those  districts. 

July  4  The  Harvard  eight  wins  the  Grand 
Challenge  Cup  In  the  regatta  at  Henley . 
England 

A  statue  of  Lincoln,  a  gift  from  North  Dakota 
to  Norway.  Is  unveiled  at  Christiania,  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  attended  by  King 
Haakon.  Governor  Hanna,  and  250  American** 

July  8. — 1 'later  Volunteers  land  200.000  round' 
of  ammunition,  mtcnwafully  rwraplng  detec¬ 
tion  from  several  British  war-ships. 


Domestic 

Washington 

July  2 — The  President  receive*  J.  Plerpont 
Morgan.  Jr.,  at  the  White  House,  to  dlonix* 
national  buntniw  conditions. 

July  :i  The  State  Department  officially  dis¬ 
claims  any  responsibility  for  the  statements 
nubllshisi  or  KiitNNxiuent  actions  of  former 
Minister  to  Greece,  Georg©  Fred  Williams. 

July  0. — The  House  Committee  rejects  the 
proposal  to  appropriate  $200,000  for  the  relief 
of  .salem  fin*  auiTrrrrt,  holding  that  toe  htate 
»*f  Massachusetts  is  full>  ^ipable  of  extending 
all  nr-c<w*ar>  succor. 

July  7  Taking  exception  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
rowan!  lit*  nomination  a*  member  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  Paul  M.  Warburg 
requeau  the  President  to  withdraw  his  name 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  order*  a 
reduction  In  the  pig-iron  freight-rate  between 
Alabama  and  Tennessee. 

July  H. — The  Senate  receives  a  direct  communica¬ 
tion  from  President  Melendez  of  San  Salvador, 
protesting  against  the  Nicaraguan  treaty  And 
complaining  that  the  particulars  or  San 
Salvador's  wrongs  In  this  matter  have  not 
b**rn  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
Committee  by  thl*  Government. 


General 

July  3.—  Colonel  Roosevelt  resigns  from  the 
editorial  staff  of  Tfxr  Outlwk. 

The  Mayor  of  Butte.  Montana,  is  stubbed  and 
seriously  hurt  by  one  of  the  rebelling  Finnish 
miner*. 

July  4  Pnwident  Wilson  speak*  at  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  Day  celebration  at  Philadelphia. 

Through  the  accidental  explosion  of  a  bomb 
that  wreck*  a  New  York  tenement,  throe  men 
are  killed  and  anarchist  headquarters  arr 
revealed  to  the  piglet*.  with  valuable  data 
concerning  anarchistic  plans  for  future 
violence. 

July  John  D.  Rockefeller  celebrate*  hi* 
seventy-fifth  birthday. 


Putting  Him  Next. — Callow  Youth — 
I  Rarhah,  how  long  will  1  have  to  wait  for 
a  shave?  ** 

Barbf.r  (glancing  at  him) — 44  Oh,  about 
J  two  years/* — Boston  Transcript . 
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b  dm  column,  to  (bode  qoatoCM  coocrming  the  current  u»e 
c4  wuok,  the  Funk  &  Wagnmlk  New  StirxUrd  Dictionary  i» 
I  u  nrbter. 


Readers  will  pit' ise  bear  in  r/r/nci  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


H  u  ])  m  o  b  i  1  e 

The  czair  oF  TKe  Amerlcorv  FarrviLvr 


MT.  F.."  Stafford  Springs.  Conn. — "Please  tat 
me  know  tiki  preciuo  meaning  of  the  term*  uaed  in 
stock  exchanges  of  buying  on  margin  and  buying 
kmg  and  selling  short.49 

Buying  on  margin:  A  transaction  in  stocks 
» hereby  the  purchaser  makes  partial  payment  to 
his  broker,  who  advances  the  remainder  of  the 
purchase-  money  at  a  rale  of  Interest,  retaining  the 
stock  certificate  as  a  security  until  the  purchaser 
orders  sale  or  the  margin  is  used  up  by  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  market.  Buying  long:  Purchasing 
securities  or  commodities  and  holding  them  fur  an 
advance  in  price.  Selling  shurl:  A  sale  for  future 
delivery  of  goods  or  sttx'k*  not  in  posM<sslon  at 
the  time  of  the  sale. 

•’C.  T.  B.,"  New  Haven.  Conn. — "Do  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subjective  clauses  lake  singular  or  plural 
verbs?  Croup  of  men,  majority  of  people.  f»UL 
For  example,  which  form  of  verb  Lh  correct  In  the 
following  ‘He  found  that  no  system  was  com¬ 
plete.  and  Uiat  while  the  majority  itoj  tor  were) 
effective  In  showing  the  derivations,  few  explained 
the  applications.  ‘ 

Collective  nouns  take  a  verb  In  the  singular  or 
plural  according  to  the  Interpretation  put  upon 
them  by  the  writs*-,  Both  "the  majority  teas49 
and  "the  majority  were"  are  right,  but  the  first 
considers  ’'the  majority”  as  a  collective  unit, 
whereas  the  second  considers  “majority"  as  a 
distributive  consisting  of  separate  units.  See 
New  Standard  Dictionary,  page  1908,  col. 
1.  par.  6. 

••<?.  J.  D."  Chicago.  III.— "Is  the  following 
expression  correct 7  1  He  had  an  army  of  not  less 
than  twelve  thousand  men.'  Is  there  any  well- 
n-cugnlxed  distinction  between  less  and  fewer  7 " 

Concerning  tlie  use  of  fete  and  ItUte,  the  first  of 
these  words  U  sometimes  Improperly  used  for  the 
second.  Measurement  by  count  Is  expratt  by 
flic,  measurement  by  quantity  by  HUU;  as.  "The 
loots  of  a  ft ir  noldim  will  make  but  little  difference 
to  the  result. "  "The  fewer  his  acquaintances,  the 
fewer  (not  the  less)  his  cnrmkw."  fete,  fetter, 
fewest  are  correctly  used  In  describing  articles  tho 
aggregate  of  which  is  ex  pres  t  In  numbers;  little, 
less,  and  least  are  used  of  objects  that  are  spoken 
of  in  bulk. 

"H.  A.  O. ."  Clinton.  N.  C.— "Kindly  give  mo 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  virile.  *  Does  the 
first  T  retain  the  sound  of  Its  Latin  root,  or  docs 
It  change  to  long  *1'?" 

The  New  Standard  Dictionary  prefers  the 
pronunciation  eir'il  (I  as  In  pin),  but  tho  pronun¬ 
ciation  r ai'ril  lias  sanction  of  usage  and  Is  Its 
second  choice. 

•*  K.  E.  O.,"  Oxford.  O. — "Is  the  phrase  /  don't 
think,  as  used  In  tho  following  sentence,  correct? 
*/  don't  think  prawn t-day  methods  in  the  school¬ 
rooms  are  efflaent.'  ” 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  say  /  don't 
think  when  we  mean  "I  think  It  will  not,"  and 
thus,  from  the  point  of  view  of  grammar,  commit 
a  breach  of  Its  rules,  we  are  permitted  to  do  so 
because  I  don't  think  Is  so  old  that  It  lias  be¬ 
come  an  English  klk>m.  Just  as.  for  Instance,  tho 
word  pass  U  used  by  us  to-day  at  table:  When  we 
want  bread,  butter,  or  the  like,  we  say  "Please 
pass  the  bread.”  etc.,  but  we  mean  "Please  hand 
me  the  bread."  The  language  is  full  of  such 
Anomalies. 

••A.  R-  C.."  Nashville.  Trim. — "Please  tell  me 
whether  It  is  correct  to  use  tho  word  tel!  In  the 
following  sentence:  m'  It  Is  impossible  to  tell  one 
house  from  another." 

As  one  of  the  meanings  of  the  word  tell  is  "to 
itlsctTD  with  certainty."  the  use  c#  that  word  in 
the  sentence  given  is  quite  correct. 

"C.  H.  M./'  Detroit.  Mich. — "Will  you  kindly 
ttate  whether  the  use  of  the  word  surprize  in  the 
tents  of  'observe  with  surprize'  is  sanctioned  by 
Koud  literary  usage?  M 

.As  the  verb  observe  means  “to  take  notice  of 
with  some  degree  of  attention,  or  with  careful 
tcniUny,"  It  would  lx*  catachrestlc  to  speak  of 
observing  trith  surprize. 
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$1050  yg 


Completely  Equipped 

With  electric  starter  and 
lights,  demountable  rims, 
overall*  the*. 

Price*  t.  o.  b.  Detroit. 


Get  the  Facts 

Easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  confirm  all  the  good  you  hear  of 
the  Hupmobile. 

Any  Hup  owner  will  gladly  tell  you  the  Hup  costs  leas  to  run. 
That  it  is  easier  on  tires. 

That  repair  costs  are  nothing,  or  next  to  it,  because  parts  break¬ 
age  is  almost  totally  unknown. 

That  oil  and  gas  mileage  are  highly  satisfactory. 

That  he  can  travel  wherever  the  wheels  can  find  traction. 

That  he’s  never  been  stuck  for  lack  of  power. 

Ask  Any  Hupmobilist 

If  you  don’t  know  an  owner,  make  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  one  who 
it  a  stranger  to  you. 

You’ll  find  him  glad  to  talk,  and  enthusiastic  about  every  feature  of 
the  car  and  its  low  cost 

This  enthusiasm  of  Hup  owners  is  our  greatest  asset. 

It  sells  second  and  third  Hups  to  the  same  men. 

It  sells  Hups  to  men  who  have  owned  other  cars— higher  priced  and 
lower  priced. 

Wherever  you  read  this,  you’ll  find  Hup  ownership  satisfaction— it’s 
the  same  everywhere. 

Talk  to  a  Hup  owner  or  the  Hup  deader. 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Company 

1243  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Detroit 


Two  Glasses  in  One  $|R 
For  Price  of  One 

—  hish  and  low  power  — 
equally  good  for  day  and 
nrcht  use  distant,  or  near 
view.  ALL  the  service  of 
several  glasses  in  ONE. 


Delighted  Army  Man 
says  of 

DH-MTEbikimk 

*T  am  well  pleased  with  them:  more  than  I  expected. 
All  the  buys  here  anxious  to  own  a  pair."-  Geo.  P.  Storm, 
V.S.  Army.  Fort  Ltuum.  Alatka. 

Price — f  1 5.00  —  includes  carrying  case  and  cord. 
Travelers,  Motorists.  Sportsmen.  Theatre-goers*-- 
Send  for  FREE  Booklet  F-l. 
MclNTIRE.  MAGEE  A  BROWN  CO. 

723  Sansom  St..  Philadelphia 


MOTOR-CARS 

and  their  story 

By  Frederick  A.  TsJUt 

This  is  not  a  manual.  The 
author's  object  has  been  to  describe  in  a 
popular  manner,  and  free  from  technicalities, 
the  amazing  romance  of  the  motor-car  since 
its  inception, and  particularly  the  great  feats 
-novel  and  Ingenious  application*,  etc.— 
of  the  automobile.  A  tig,  beautiful  book, 
almost  three  inches  thick;  profusely  illus¬ 
trated.  Large  octavo,  cloth;  Jb8  pages. 

$ 6.00  ml:  average  carriage  charges.  24c. 

FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
3S4-C4  Fsirtk  Amn  N#w  Tsrk.  H.  T. 
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Write  for  frrr  booklet 
Si»t  of  R  ,» i  I  rou-J.  < 
Mate.  Public  UllUty 


THE  lirailxtrn  t's,  show  ing  for  wh  of  seven  see- 
)VER  lions  of  the  country  the  amount  of  dear* 
SIX  ings  for  June  this  year  and  for  June,  1913; 
also  the  amounts  for  the  six  months  of 
listri-  As  in  pari 

'/rod-  ^cro printed  this  table  gives  the  four  highest 
igs  in  only  'n  ea**h  of  the  seven  seetions. 

th  of  Bradtlreel'*  writer  discusses  the  totals  for 
Si;t .  New  York  City  and  for  eities  outside  of 
«iver  New  York  respectively: 

over  “New  York  (Tty’s  total  for  the  month  of 
Kcept  June,  $7,844,202.70#,  reflects  a  gaiu  of  S 
d  for  l**r  Penf-  over  May.  while  it  shows  an  ad- 
up  jn  vance  of  1.1  per  cent,  over  June.  1913. 
■^  Comparison  with  the  like  month  in  1912 
*  reveals  a  loss  of  1.2  per  cent.,  and  contrast 
sec-  with  June  of  1911  and  1910  indicates  d<» 
ov«>r  creases  of  4.5  per  cent,  and  ti.2  |kt  cent. 
Yost,  respectively.  Transact  ions  in  stocks  dur- 
Far  ing  June  this  year  were  the  smallest  simi¬ 
le  of  November  of  last  year,  when  the  total  of 
over  such  dealings  fell  to  the  lowest  depths  noted 
1912  siuce  April,  1897.  Trading  in  stocks  di- 
,  ,  ‘  climsl  fiO  percent,  from  June,  1913,  and,  in 
.  tine,  the  volume  was  lighter  than  that  of 
snow  any  like  month  since  June,  1894.  For  the 
six  months’  period  the  total  for  the  metrop¬ 
olis’  oils  is  $48,090,21 7,5(>4.  representing  a  loss 
year,  of  1.4  per  cent,  from  the  first  half  of  1913 
$89,-  <>f  4  per  cent,  from  the  corresponding  part 


dci  from 


6^7  FIRST  MORTGAGES 

yO  I  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

Net  I  On  imiifovrO  budnn*  and  rrudmlial  prop* 
erty,  on  coit»rr  vrftivr  rnafgio  We  twivr  hml  11  ycure* 
eW»«*n9iice  In  lliia  field;  telejcniva  luf  nlahrit  it  dndrrxl  Titles 
to  b4  upproveiS  bylraiilug  a  notary  a.  CorrcapoiwlrtKc  Invite*) 

PAIM r  R  AND  PALMER,  Jst  kMiotlllr.  Ha. 


SMOKE  THIS  IN  YOl’tt  PIl’K 


of  1912.  and  of  9  per  cent,  from  1910,  while 
an  compared  with  1911  there  is  an  increase 
of  3  per  cent.  Trading  in  stocks  during 
the  first  half  of  the  year — 38.008,000  share* 
— was  the  smallest  recorded  for  any  like 
six  months  since  1897,  and  in  this  eonm*-- 
tion  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  iuconxira- 
tions  in  the  Eastern  States  during  the  six 
mouths  ending  with  June  called  for  an  ag¬ 
gregate  capitalization  of  only  $496,200,000. 
against  $1,140,448,000  in  the  first  part  of 
last  year  and  $1,238,309,000  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  time  in  1912. 

“Outside of  New  York,  hank  clearings  in 
Ju^e  aggregated  $5,968,000,225,  a  rise  of 
approximately  3  per  cent,  over  May,  of  2.5 
per  cent,  over  June,  1913.  and  of  7  per  cent, 
over  that  month  in  1912.  Briefly,  the 


any  fridr«aa  fa t  li  f«i 
can  «4l9kla|louam, 

U.  S.  Dirfrikoliac  C* 


432  Fourth  A?e.,  New  York  City 


A  CLEAR  AJCD  LCTID  EXPLA*ATm*  of  Till  PRIlf. 
CIFLkS  or  ENOLI9I4  OIUNXAE 


Just  the  book  in  which  one  can  get  quickly 
what  one  wants  to  know  in  order  to  speak 
and  write  good  English.  By  J.  C.  FER- 
NAI-D,  L.II.D. 

121110,  cloth,  #1.50  net;  by  mail  $1.64. 
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For  Night 
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Imh,  light  amt  dwkaoibtr. 
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^itltiffd  p»rt.  Th«N  at  (light  «litu  a  Uiadmg  hr*4Lighl  uf 
r  *dli#ht  |«  xnrv^KUrwd  a  •.tuple  tip  at  lb«  hra*l  gi««*  per* 
I *r\  viilga  feAru  Ilia  lipprr  lUrkfr  p-rtimt.  1 1*1*  dark  t-.ftiu a 
aim  a  t*  aa  a  aha«la  agalnal  mo  glare  Uf  day.  In  the 
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showing  for  June  is  the  best  ever  reported  j 
for  that  period.  The  returns  for  six 
months  furnish  a  total  of  $36,426,507,618, 
a  drop  of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent,  from  the 
first  half  of  last  year,  but  the  sum  given  is 
3  per  cent,  larger  than  that  reported  for  the 
six  months  ended  Juno  30,  1912." 

THE  GROWING  ACTIVITIES  OF 
THE  I.  C.  C. 

Attention  is  called  by  The  Railway  World 
to  the  heavy  increase  that  has  taken  place 
in  tho  work  dono  by  the  Interstate  (’om- 
meree  Commission.  “Nothing,”  it  says, 
“so  strikingly  indicates  the  growth  in  the 
activities  of  tho  Commission  as  a  com¬ 
parison  between  the  early  requirements  of 
that  body  as  to  working  force  and  appropri¬ 
ations  and  the  requirements  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  at  the  present  time.”  Twenty-five 
years  ago  —that  iB,  in  1888 — the  appro¬ 
priation  made  by  Congress  for  the  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  Cornu  fission  was 
*125,000,  of  which  amount  only  $113,- 
000.07  was  expended.  At  that  time  there 
were  only  five  Commissioners,  one  secre¬ 
tary,  and  twenty-six  clerks.  These  with 
the  other  employees  made  a  total  force  of 
thirty-eight. 

In  contrast  it  appears  that  last  year  the 
appropriations  made  for  the  Commission 
amounted  to  $1,853,029,  of  which  $1,560,- 
404  were  expenditures.  The  Commis¬ 
sioners  were  seven  in  number,  the  clerks 
numbered  501,  and  these  with  tho  other 
employees  swelled  the  total  force  to  859,  as 
against  only  thirty-eight  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Tho  appropriation  last  year  was  di¬ 
vided  into  the  following  items: 

For  aivn  of  CooinUMMiMV*  wxl  SrcrcUrv.  $75,000.00  , 

For  crnml  n|»mn  in  the  eMratko  uf  tbr  laaa 

to  r**\»l*t*  MOUMTM .  1,000,000.00 

To  talon*  canpUsnce  with  8w.  20  of  th»  art  to 
mruUlc  CCOHMnx  u  amraifel  l>y  the  ect  ap¬ 
proved  June  70,  IWJ5.  inrlu-iing  the  rmpiojr- 
uaefit  J  net  fry  ^x-rial  unite  ur  examiner*  300/100.00 

Foe  the  payment  of  nil  *ulh  trued  expenditure. 

'  to  promote  the  ne/rty  of  nuptoyem  uni  traveler* 
upon  mlrutti*  t>>*  compels  n«  canunon  earner. 

•acnccd  in  in  terete  le  commerce  to  equip  th  nr 
liKxmodvre  with  «afe  end  euiuUe  Wkrj  end 

appurtenance.  thereto” . 225,000.00 

To  eaatd*  the  Intmtate  Commerce  Cominiton 
to  keep  informed  regarding  cnmffience  with 
note  to  promote  the  eafrty  of  emiluyw*  ami 
traveler.  upon  railroad*,  indudmg  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  laepertore .  150,000.00 

To  enable  the  Intentate  Commerce  CommiadoO 
to  investigate  in  rtyard  to  the  uee  and  neceanty 

fur  Uock-ugnal  tyatem* .  .  3,52903 

Deficiency  appropriation  to  provide  for  the  value* 

tea  ai  property  of  the  carrier* .  100,000.00 

STEEL  COACHES  INCREASING 

The  substitution  on  railways  of  steel 

passenger-car.;  for  wooden  ones  has  been 
going  on  at  a  rate  more  rapid  than 
must  persons  have  known.  Moreover,  it 
has  been  going  on  rapidly,  in  spite  of  busi¬ 
ness  depression  and  the  difficulties  railroads 
have  had  in  raising  capital  to  meet  charges 
and  pay  dividends.  On  January  1,  it  is 
known  that  of  cars  UBcd  on  passenger- 
trains  3,144  were  under  construction,  of 
which  87  per  cent,  were  all-steel  cars,  and 
12  per  cent,  cars  having  steel  underframes. 
There  arc  now  more  steel  cars  in  use  on 
American  railroads  than  there  are  wooden 
ears, — the  figures  being,  of  steel  cars  48.- 
486,  of  wooden  ones  45,546.  This  move¬ 
ment  has  been  notably  accelerated  by  legis¬ 
lation.  In  Congress  there  ore  now  pending 
seven  bills  that  require  the  replacement  of 
wooden  cars  by  steel  ones.  These  bills  do 
not  require  an  immediate  transformation, 
but  call  for  a  gradual  replacement,  periods 
during  which  the  work  may  be  done  vary¬ 
ing  from  one  to  ten  years  after  the  passage 


ARE  YOU  WILLING 

to  let  one  of  these  books  tell  you  the 
TRUTH  about  advertising? 


YOU’RE  not  afraid  to  hear 
the  truth  about  your 
product. 

You’re  not  afraid  to  know 
how  your  salesmen  spend  their 
time  —  or  what  your  dealers 
think  of  you. 

Then  it’s  time  for  some  one 
to  tell  you  what  advertising 
really  is  and  what  it  can  do  for 
your  business. 

To  tell  you  why  more  money 
is  being  squandered  on  unwise 
advertising  than  in  almost  any 
other  business  enterprise. 

To  tell  you  how  straight  and 
plain  and  smooth  is  the  right 
road  for  any  man  who  is  willing 
to  follow  it. 

These  books  tell  you  the 
truth,  and  strip  the  mystery 
from  advertising. 

Check  "A”  on  coupon  if  you’re  a 
non -advertiser,  «‘B”  if  you  arc  spending 
$25,000  or  less  on  advertising,  **C”  if 
you  are  spending  more.  One  book, 
whichever  fits  your  need,  will  be  sent 
free.  If  you  want  more  than  one, 
send  25c  for  each  additional  copy. 


f  “The  Pride  ol  Our  Home” 

We  never  tire  of  praising  our  beautiful  “White- 
Froet”  Refrigerator  We  know  it  to  be  the  ideal 
refrigerator.  It  protects  our  health  because  it  keeps 

oar  food  in  period  condition.  It  saves  time  and  work  because 
it  la  so  convenient.  It  has  a  perfect  circulation  of  air  from  the 
ice  to  the  provisions  and  return;  thus  giving  a  pure,  dry  at¬ 
mosphere  la  provwkw  chamber  at  all  tiro*.  We  can  remove  and  clean 
tbe  Interior  parte  of  our  *  *  White- Frost’"  R*frl«rea!or  In  on#  minute. 
Try  th#  wonderful  “White- Pro*  •  tsfrigWitor  In  you r  borne  SO  dan 
fro.  Hot#  It#  beautiful  ffnwh— wtnte  enamel  In*  Id#  and  out.  Conven¬ 
tual  revolving  ■belro-metal  construction.  Try  It  for  ice  economy  and 
If  you  are  not  aatiaOed  after  tbs  81  dan*  free  trial,  return  It  at  oar 
esti 


Easy  Payments 

think  of  the  money. 

i  offer  places  you  in  the  very  same  position  as  f  you 
you  d«*rid«  ti>  korp  tbe  refrigerator.  We  pay  all  freight 
tarular*  of  our  direct  five  trial  offer  and  eaay  payment 


terms  are  so  very  liberal  that  you  never  think  of  the 
You  buy  direct  from  the  factory.  This 

were  a  dcalrr.  You  nt  »  da  ye*  frw  trial  before  1 

to  yuur  ruiarot  railroad  staUun.  Write  for  particular*  of 


rLxrtfee 


Your  Name  and  Address  r2 

shows  all  the  different  designs.  It  gives  you  our  bed  rock  bottom  factory  price,  easy 


all  the  benefits 
rator.  It 


“A  WHITE  FROST 
AT  FIRST  COST.** 


*d  rock  bottom  factory  price,  caay  payment 
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of  the  act.  Following  is  a  table  showing! 
the  approximate  cost  of  replacing  all 
wooden  cars  with  steel  ones: 

Smmbsr 

Purtal  .  482 

Mul  aui  faagmcr  . 

Mail  bagya*.  and  ima j. ...  SM 

tiwjWf  *Ji<5  pUflBrncer.  . . .  3.0JU 

iWkUirr  or  express  . .  7.25V 

W.  w  ruttr  22.4*7 

I  Vl..f.  deeping.  Cir.i!;*,.  . .  6.405 

buaiaem  .  740 

Mob*  .  231 


Send  for  This  Interesting 
^<2;  ^  and  Instructive 


largest  SS.Cb 
in  the  A 
WORLD  M 
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t  TONS 
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lu.ouu 

*.500 

12.MIO 

22.0UO 

15.0U0 

20.000 


AminaJ 

SG.4U2.OUO 
26.720000 
5,$40,UUU 
36.000.100 
41.7U1JOO 
2&7.*33.fOJ 
1 40.VM.IUi 

u.uoo.ocu 

4,620,000 


It  Is  Entirely  FREE 


Total . 

Annual  inL  charsc  at 


44 .500 


Jus*  v>L^WL  \  W«  expect  a  greater 

Off  \  \  2  ■;  •  demand  for  this  4u 

the  PaKe» 

pre|.  liooklet  on  travel,  than 

i  a*  c  ver  been  known  for  any 
other  ever  published  for  free  distribution. 

Mother  til!'*  Travel  Boole  (rtU  you  what  to  take  00  a 

journey  and  wtot  nut  tu  take— how  to  pack  and  how  to 
beet  care  tor  your  baggage.  *nd  k»ve«  exact  information  a* 
lo  dirt  kmg  facilities,  wei« ht*.  etc.,  in  lomgn  counUNt — 
8>vei  tal4es  of  money  value*  -dmaners  from  New  York — 
trill  when,  who  and  bow  much  **to  tip.”  In  fad  this 
booklet  will  be  found  Invaluable  to  all  who  travel  or  are 
contemplating  taking  a  trip  ui  this  country  or  abroad. 

Published  by  the  proprietor*  of  the  famous  Mot hwraitl'g 
Seasick  Remedy  as  a  practical  hand  book  lor  travelers. 

This  edition  is  limited  so  we  suggest  that  you  send  your 
name  and  address  at  oner,  and  recri ve  a  copy.  (A  postal  will 
bring  it.)  Please  addrets  our  Ifettoit  Oflice  for  this  booklet. 

M0THERSILL  REMEDY  CO. 

465  Henry  Smith  Bldg. ,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Also  at  14  St.  Uf Id#  Street,  London,  England 
BraurhM  la  M.ntrwd.  New  fork.  FarU.  MlUa  and  H&inkNirc 


PROGRESS  IN  BRITISH  RAILWAYS 

It  was  shown  by  The  Statist,  of  London, 
in  a  recent  article,  that  the  railways  of 
Great  Britain  have  been  making  real 
progress  without  making  heavy  increases 
in  capital.  There?  have  l>t*en  improvements 
in  their  physical  condition  and  in  their 
equipment,  hut  those  have  been  coincident 
with  ‘4  much  gnatcr  economy  in  capital 
expenditure  than  ever  before."  As  sum¬ 
marized  in  the  New'  York  Kilning  Post, 
the  Statist  WTiler  says: 

“  In  the  last  five  \«ais  of  the  period  from 
liHX)  to  1911}  inclusive,  the  average  amount 
of  capital  expended  on  British  railwavs  per 
annum  has  been  onlv  £6,000,000,  whereas 
in  the  previous  eight  years  the*  average 
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through  the 
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Two  Grand  Cruises 


HUMOROUS  HITS 


A  U«>kfu!  of  motirm 

fM-iUlioai  —  »uf- 
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frvuaLJjr  falh-r-d  and 
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vilU  XJrisrr,  Dir.s-4.-r  tg 

tk#  P.bl-c  Spiking 
Club  of  Aai«r«c*. 


S.S.  CINCINNATI,  Jan.  16,1915 


S.S.  CLEVELAND,  Jan.  31, 1915 


I'  roin  New  York  to  the  principal  cities 
of  the  world — including  a  visit  to 
the  San  Diego  (Cincinnati) 
and  Panama* Pacific 
(Cleveland)  Expositions 


Period 

1900- 1913 

1901- 19CB 


BOYS 


OR  THOSE  WHO  KNOW  THEM 


Including  all  necessary  expenses 
afloat  and  ashore 


We  arc  anxious  to  secure  the  ip*re-ton 
services  of  bright,  wide-awake  boys  every¬ 
where,  and  to  such  wc  offer 


S«nd  2  Sc  for  a  double  disc  travel  record, 
and  picture  booklet— °A  Day  in  Berlin/* 
by  the  well  •  known  lecturer.  E.  M. 
Newman.  It  may  he  played  on  any 
talking  machine.  Other  records  in  prep, 
oration. 

H.  A.  L  TRAVEL  RECORD  DEPT. 

45  Brvadwar  <U|.  D.)  N«w  York 


A  ficrmanent  weekly  income, 


Hamburg-American 


All  their  own,  and  a  free  start  in  it 


41-45  Broadway,  New  York 
Philadelphia  Boston  Baltimore 
k  Pittsburgh  Chicago 

k  New  Orloau*  Minneapolis  A 
St.  Louts  San  Francisco 
m,  Montreal 


A  c  hance  to  win 


A  Business  Training! 


Gross 

Earning* 

£\X7M) 

123,553 

I 

123, V2G 
120.174 
ll!».v*4 
121.549 
1 1 7.22S 
113,531 
I II. M3 
S  10.SS9 
199.470 
li>.,Yi!» 
I0I.SU2 
S5.923 
79.049 


All  Free  of  Charge 

ARE  YOU  a  boy  who  would  appreciate 
a  chance  like  this,  or  DO  YOU  KNOW 
such  a  boy?  If  so,  send  name  and  address 
and  name  and  business  address  of  parent 
or  guardian  to  BOY  DEPARTMENT  4. 
THE  LITERARY  DIGEST.  354-360 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


By  the  Hob.  WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN 

The  People’s  Law 

l>i*cuH*e*  the  Constitutions  of  States,  and  consider* 
what  they  may  properly  contain.  Important  topics 
t  rented  art?  tin-  Initiative,  the  referendum,  the 
Recall,  Corporation*.  Fd ueat ion  and  Labor. 

12mo.Ornamont*d  Paper  Boards. 20 c;  bymoil 35c 
FUNK  5c  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
^4  60  Fourth  Avcnua  New  York 
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RAILROADS  THAT  GREW  UP  FROM 
THE  LUMBER  INDUSTRY 

It  is  pointed  out  in  an  interesting  way 
by  lht>  New  York  Times  Annalist  that  the 
history  of  the  lumber  industry  in  this 
country  “is  dowdy  linked  with  the  growth 
of  railways."  Because  of  the  wealth  that 
^  in  plain  sight,  “an  unbroken  forest  is  a 
magnet  that  always  attracts  a  railroad.  ’ 
The  first  step  is  to  lay  down  rails  for  the 
transportation  of  logs.  They  are  crudely 
lud,  it  is  true,  with  an  unballasted  road- 
M,  but  in  such  roads  are  found  the  hi*gin- 
ning  of  great  systems  coming  afterward. 
After  the  cutting  of  the  timber  those  primi¬ 
tive  lint's  often  cease  to  be  profitable,  but 
they  are  “seldom  abandoned."  For  one 


thing,  the  right  of  way  they  have  secured  is 
valuable.  It  is  after  the  timber  has  been 
cut  off  that  the  period  of  their  greatest  use¬ 
fulness  or  ten  sets  in.  Some  40  per  cent,  of 
the  railroads  in  Georgia,  Florida,  the  C  ar<»- 
linas,  and  some  other  States,  were  origi¬ 
nally  logging  roads;  the  lumber-jack  "  hlazed 
the  way  for  the  settler.”  The  same  is  true 
of  many  regions  in  the  Northwest.  Inter¬ 
esting  details  are  given  by  the  writer: 

“Florida  was  once  considered  one  of  the 
wildest  portions  of  the  United  States. 
Wild  beasts  and  alligators  were  the  mon- 
arehs  of  the  cypress  forest  which  tin:  first 
rails  traversed.  What  was  consider!*!,  a 
generation  or  so  ago,  a  region  of  uninhab¬ 
itable  swamps  has  become  onoof  the  most 
productive  agricultural  sections  of  the 
United  States,  What  were  once  logging 


roads  are  now  wdl-ballasted  lines  over 
which  roll  heavily  laden  freight-cars  and 
palatial  passenger-trains.  In  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota,  after  the  soil  was  barest, 
new  wealth,  in  copper  ami  iron,  was  dis¬ 
covered  beneath  its  surface.  In  Penn¬ 
sylvania  it  was  coal. 

"  Those  change  arc  still  going  on.  At 
Marshfield,  Ore.,  and  at  Eureka,  Cal., 
there  are  active  logging  roads  nearly  200 
miles  in  extent.  They  are  gradually  push¬ 
ing  eastward  to  meet  the  steadily  advanc¬ 
ing  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific  that  arc 
being  extended  westward.  On  the  penin¬ 
sula  that  stretches  north  from  Olympia, 
between  Puget  Sound  and  the  Pacific, 
there  are  nearly  a  hundred  logging  roads. 

"When  Ben  Holliday  had  made  a  for¬ 
tune  out  of  his  stag*'  lines  he  began  the 
construction,  from  Portland  south,  of  a 
railroad  through  what  was  then  the  most 


Travel  oriel  Resort  Directory  1 1  Travel  ontl  Itoorl  Dirqloru 


ALLAN  LINE 

ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMSHIPS 

“ALSATIAN”  and  “CAL6ARIAN” 


i  si 


mUANI 


Largest  and  Fiaett  Steuuhipt  to  Canada 


AtHw,  Im’lu.tin* 

**U»  ft  «  all  ™-pa* "**'"**  i 
rkwrtl  *4rrtrw»llr  fMItl  fh*  hrlitf*  Mair- 
apyer  Utk*  tnm  *ak*«a.  3*4  Q+A*  *a4  M 

s  dirkct  services 

Frmn  Montreal  and  (Jurh«c 

to  Liverpool.  Glaaiow. 

London  and  lla»ra 
A  |*o  Ronton  to  Glailow 
VERY  REASONABLE  RATES 

Por  EookM  ftddrm  Dv«.l  A 

H.  &  A.  ALLAN, 

TOPHAM  TOURS 

GRAND  TOUR  AROUND  THE  WORLD 
Lava!  New  York  Oct.  »l*t.  hm.ll  fleet 
party.  «r  ade  ol  travel  ttotoutbout. 

m..  rti r». 


iHANBURCAMERKANi 

Cruises  and  Tours 

YOUR  TRIP  ABROAD 

arranged  in  every  detail,  from 
your  departure  until  your  re¬ 
turn  home,  by  consulting  our 

TOURIST  DEPARTMENT 

Whoic  facilities,  experience  and  re- 

tpcmsihtIUy  enable  it  to  render  "inive* 
aervice” of  the  highest  order.  It  fire* 
information,  plan*  tour*,  furnishe* 
railro.d  ind  steamship  tickets  to  anv 
pl«cain  the  world  reached  by  regular 
I  craiupi station  lines  Motel  aceoromo- 
dations,  guide*,  etc. ,  arranged  for. 
ii  i xi  nt  go  »iMins  un 
41-45  Brt>*4w*y.  W«xr  Yofk.  «r  ear 
<MUaa  sad  Aceats  saywh-re 


Japan  in  10  Days!  i 

A  rlul  ««lj.  to  a  1  . . try.  WdW 
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KT.iiment.oi.-n-  K.-nl..-.li»!in.Tl)  Orient  itl.  XS;  H/j  \  /  __ 

Filipino  Maud  nuojfnblo  l*-l“f  r 

17  Days  to  Manila;  Round-Trip,  $337.50  ]  | 

filter**'  Route*  Privilege  allew*  V”*  J 
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C.  E.  BENJAMIN.  C.  P.  A.  Trsns-Pacifk  Service.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Rootrral 
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500  IDEAL  SUMMER  RESORTS 

liY-pape  IfliMfmAdAiwAMrr  -  ,it.  «.» 
f.  rwtslb.ii  ifflNlM  rewala  »» 

»».»*•  nitd  iVhv*  latteCLsHipIsln  wilUl-an 
farm  »it!ar*  home  >  • 

r«eHp«  Sr  Hatn|»r..r  M-aitlsi  MAfipHIMI 
HU  >  i  . .  *»*•  Po.aAwaf 


EUROPE  g 


i'lir  4rrli*»  of 
KacrlleMt  T«urw.  %l 
Routes,  superior 
irrmitfomr  »ls. 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  BronHwar  York 
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PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
advice  and  book*  tree  HtChcR  references. 
Il««t  resuita.  Promptnee*  assuwi.  Send 

sketch  »r  m.^itlior  free  jearch. 

NVanou  k-  CouuaX.  Wiiiungtoii,  G- 

II  >y  I N  I  I  I »  -  ManofacturtTi  are 

vritiiitf  for  patent*  procured  throne h  me.  1 
bttoka  with  JOiio  vent  ions  wanted  sent  free. 
Advice  V  ree-  l  *et  pitjtlt  or  no  lee.  K.  U. 
Owen.  45  t>a<t>  Hldg.»  ^  aabiitgl^u.  D.  L 

SALES  MEW  WANTED 

'■l  DELINK  SALWMSWyATTEjrnONl 
This  year's  prupontMi  the  hot  yet.  Gel  m 
taHieh  wi’h  us  at  once  f«»r  our  live  premium 
MCpoahian .  W  e  ff  uarantre  our  ^.vods .  lo  let  I 

fall  particulars.  (.ANMhl.H  MrG-  CO., 
at  SW*el  sunt.  Chicago,  HI. _ 

REAL  ESTATE 

iFLORIDAL-s-yi? 

t*la» 

[GADS  DCNX^ 


ir  Lumuww,)<t  spin- 

(GADSDtN^^ 

ICO  U  N  ■  T  (or  psmpkUt 

*'4amn  oob  wr 

|2mr^^Trsd#^Bo*^44^elacir^UrUa 

ADIRONDACK 

Camps  and  C«»tta«e4.  all  Improvements. 
iA  n  ,  ,-.E  JL  CU-,  iatanac  1  a.,.-,  V  > 


I  PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE* 

I  1URNED.  SendikciCh  tor  free  import  an  *  i 
ixaunubiliiy  GUIDE  l»OOk  ilia  HAi 
1*0  INVENT,  wnh  valuable  !..*;  •;*  Inven¬ 
tion*  wanted.  »nii  free.  ONE  Mil. LION 
DOLLARS  ivrrered  tor  ime  invention  I'jt- 
ent#  recxned  by  u*  advermed  irtc  ui  v\  or  id  • 
Prorrei* :  ramnie  free. 

!  Victor  J.  Evans  A  Co  , ''  umaftOH,  u 

Men  at  Idea*  and  inventive  ability  dioutd 
write  lor  new  "  last*  ot  Needed  Invention  at 
*•  I'ateni  I'.ufers*’  and  “How  Iw  i*i  Vop 
Patent  and  Your  Money.  AdvK*  F  K EE. 
Randolph  &  L>  Patent  Attorney*.  Dept.  13, 
Washing  ion.  D.  C. 

TYPEWRITER  BARGAINS 

LARGEST  STOCK  OK  TYPEWRITERS 
IN  AMERICA  All  make*.  Lndcrw<B*.i., 
Oliver*.  Remington*. etc.  KtoH  mfr*  price*. 

1  rj$  up— rented  anywhere— applying  rent  i»n 
price.  Free  Trial.  Installment  payment* 
I  if  desired.  Write  lor  catalogue  IB. 

Typewriter  Emporium  (KaUh-  IW2). 

54-34  \V.  ljike  Street,  Chicago  I  I. 
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19 TRINITY  PLACE, BOSTON.  Mas*.  | 
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EGYPT  AND  PALESTINE 

Sailing  In  January  and  February. 

Around  the  World 

\*e«tw«rd  In  September. 
Eastward  In  November  and  January. 
Independent  Tour*. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  A  CO. 

ICS  Cons rwg alien*!  Boa**.  Bo*ten.  M**» 

$540  w  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

viilvt  cum  tmior«Hott 

Any  city  back  to  *Urtmg  posnt.  leaving  San 
Francivco  Sept.  25  ;  Oct.  23 ;  March  3m  :  s  S. 

Minnrvua.  HAM  tmi*.  Re*t  nuf*tdc  room* 

i  CALIFORNIA  SAVINGS  BANK.  Lo*Aagekf.C*l 


AUTOMOBILES 

POSITIVE  BARGAIN 

iqi  j  Locomobile  *W  dg  eyUnder^ervrft  pa^ 
•rnerr.  liinuu.mc  and  tiMjring  bodies  good 
condition  Co»t  oridnally  }C».yoo.  Better  now 
than  a  new  I j.ooo  car  of  any „other  «*ke. 
Owner  wiabe*  runab*»ut  and  will  efl  cheap. 
Foe  full  InlofTnation  eiditn  bo*  m  care 
I  Literary  DiiwL 


Tcwn  Luxury.  Small  ‘.end  private 
parties.  Frequent  departure*  August  lo 
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StnJ  for  Booklet 
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SAILINGS  every  week  fn»m 
New  York,  Boston  ami  New 
Orleans.  Delightful  Cruises 
of  Eighteen  and  Twenty-two  days 
cost  you  no  more  than  your 
annual  vacation  to  sea-shore  or 
mountains. 

1 1  is  cool  i n  t he  t  ropies  i n  summer¬ 
time.  Much  cooler  than  in  Summer 
Resorts  further  North.  Official 
tempera  turn  records  prove  this. 
The  thermometer  at  Jamaica. 


Havana,  or  at  the  Panama  Canal, 
seldom  tour  lies  K8  degrees  during 
July.  August  and  September. 

Great  White  Fleet  Ships  have 
won  an  enviable  reputation  as 
•'The  Coolest  Stupa  Afloat/*  Built 
especially  for  tropic  travel.  Extra 
large  staterooms,  many  of  them 
with  baths.  A  cuisine  noteworthy 
for  its  excellence.  lrse  the  slop  as 
your  hotel  while  in  port.  Write  for 
Summer  Booklet. 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY— STEAMSHIP  SERVICE 

17  Butter)'  PI..  N.  V.  Lmitf  Wliurf, teuton  6-tOCoounuu  Si..  New  Orleans 


Only  Pint  Cluj  limW 


REDUCED  FARES 

FOR  SUMMER  CRUISES 

JAMAICA,  CUBA,  PANAMA  CANAL, 
CENTRAL  AMERICA, COLOMBIAN  PORTS. 


BUTTERFLIES, 

_  INSECTS  AND  MOTHS 

lutfiroaue**]  in  oolor.  Two  ni-»nu«]*  ilTiag  common  sod 
•rl*;ntiflc  nAinoA  Frlr**  77  rrnU  e.%f  h 

Fl.VK  A  WA41UI.M  COXPAXV.  JVKW  YORK 


OUT  OF  WORK? 

Read**  How  to  Gel  a  Position  and  Howlo  Keep  It.” 
By  Roland  Hall,  umo,  doih,  0  cents 

FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


The  Home  Life  of  the  Ancient  GREEKS 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Prof.  H.  RLUMNER 
By  ALICE  ZIMMERN  (Girton  College.  Cambridge) 

With  Over  Two  Haadred  IDartnliooi 

The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  pa-sent,  in  a  clearly  written  and 
att  ractivc  style,  a  dr-script  ion  of  all  sides  of  life  in  ancient  Greece. 
W  hile  to  the  student,  by  illuminating  the  many  allusions  to  cus¬ 
toms  and  manners,  it  will  make  clear  the  preparation  for,  and 
study  of,  the  Greek  texts,  its  interest  will  be  cquallv  felt  by  the 
general  reader.  The  Nation,  New  York,  says:  "It  is  a  book 
which  may  be  used  either  for  consecutive  reading,  or,  owing  to 
its  full  index,  for  reference/’ 

Largi  i  JWt),  iloth .  Profusely  illustrated  and  thoroughly  indexed, 
rrtte  teuso  Set.  average  carnage  tharges,  tec. 


FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  P.MUW.,  3S4  F.wtk  At«w.  New  York  City 


dense  forest  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
I  necessary  to  cut  a  path  a  thousand  feet 
wide  through  the  timber.  For  years  his 
line  was  little  more  than  a  logging  road. 
The  chief  feature  of  each  construction 
camp  in  the  Willamette  Valley  was  a  saw  - 
i  mill,  where  the  logs  were  turned  into 
rough  lumber  and  sent  down-hill  to  Port¬ 
land  for  transshipment  beyond  the  seas. 

"Finally  this  rough  road  met  the  rails 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  in  the  mountains 
where  years  before  the  gold  hunters  had 
surged  in  guest  for  fortune.  Portland  was 
linked  with  the  East  by  way  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Settlers  spread  over  the  denuded 
lands,  blasted  out  the  huge  clumps,  plowed 
the  ground,  and  the  rich  agricultural  region 
of  to-day  had  its  beginning. 

“Meanwhile  a  number  of  small  branch 
logging  roads  had  been  built  an  feeders  to 
the  bigger  line.  There  was  not  much 
lumber  left  to  haul  and  they  ceased  opera¬ 
tions.  There  was  an  outcry  from  the 
colonists,  and  the  railway  company  took 
o%er  the  branches  in  an  effort  to  develop 
the  country.  To-day  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  farming  sections  in  the  world, 
from  Portland  to  the  Rouge  River,  spreads 
along  this  former  logging  road  and  its 
tributaries,  where  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  it  was  not  thought  |x>ssihle  to  raise  "a 
profitable  crop. 

“The  main  line  of  the  Great  Northern 
from  Seattle  to  Vancouver  was  originally 
a  loggingroad.  In  southeastern  Texas  and 
southwestern  Louisiana  there  was  a  net¬ 
work  of  small  logging  roads  that  threaded 
their  way  through  the  forests  of  pine, 
loiter  these  were  connected,  and  from 
them  have  sprung  several  vigorous  railway 
organizations.” 


Potting  It  Up  to  Paul.  One  day  when 
old  Archbishop  Howley  drove  up  in  grand 
style  to  the  door  of  the  House  or  Lords  a 
Quaker  thus  add  rest  him: 

‘  Friend  Howley,  what  would  the 
\postle  Paul  have  said  if  lie  had  seen  thes- 
four  horses,  and  the  purple  liveries,  and  all 
the  rest?  ” 

The  good-natured  Primate,  in  no  way 
flustered,  replied  as  follows: 

Doubtless  tin*  Apostle  would  have  re- 
n  tarked  that  things  were  very  much 
changed  for  the  la-tter  since  his  time.” — 
Tit-llil*. 
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Topics  of  the  Day 


THE  LEGACY  OF  HUERTA 


THAT  THE  REAL  CRISIS  in  Mexican  affairs  is  yet 
to  come,  now  that  Huerta  lias  gone,  is  a  dread  sug¬ 
gestion  in  some  quarters,  because  of  possible  counter¬ 
revolutions  and  factional  fights  and  the 
doubt  whether  Mexico  has  any  man  strong 
enough  to  rule.  But  uo  such  dark  view 
i-louds  the  horizon  at  Washington,  for  dis¬ 
patches  from  the  capital  to  newspapers 
trustful  of  the  Administration  tell  us  that 
“it  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that 
rhe  general  opinion  in  Washington  official 
circles  is  that  the  war  between  the  Consti¬ 
tutionalists  and  the  Huerta  Government  is 
over,  and  that  peace  will  soon  be  restored 
throughout  the  country,  except  in  the  regions 
where  the  Zapatistas,  the  forces  of  Goneral 
de  la  O,  and  guerrilla  bands  are  operating." 

But  whatever  the  future,  every  one  seems 
a  unit  in  the  belief  that  Huerta  has  done  his 
native  land  a  great  service  by  leaving  it.  and 
l*r»  sident  Wilson’s  policy  is  praised  even  by 
some  opposition  papers  for  the  success  of 
•'ightoen  months  of  "watchful  waiting.” 

As  to  the  actual  situation,  we  read  that 
Huerta  is  bound  for  Europe,  with  six 
millions  of  dollars  for  his  “rainy"  day,  and 
to  succeed  him  Francisco  Carbajal,  a  jurist, 
if  installed  as  Provisional  President,  claim¬ 
ing  no  ambition  other  than  “to  terminate 
the  internal  conflict"  of  his  country.  To 
this  end  he  is  preparing  to  transfer  control 
of  the  national  government  to  General 
<  arranza,  requiring  only  that  Carranza  grant 
a  general  amnesty  and  insure  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  life  and  property  iu  Mexico.  Car¬ 
ranza's  attitude  is  plainly  shown  in  his 
t«  l*  -graphed  statements  to  various  newspapers,  and  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  message  to  the  New  York  World: 

“  Replying  to  your  courteous  message  of  yesterday,  I  would 
s»y:  Huerta's  surrender  of  the  power  which  he  had  usurped 
may  bring  as  a  consequence  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
the  army  which  sustained  him.  With  such  a  surrender  tin* 
existing  warfare  in  our  country  should  terminate.  Otherwise 


tho  strife  will  continue  to  a  definite  and  complete  triumph 
of  the  Constitutionalist  cause." 

The  procedure  of  the  United  States,  we  learn  from  Washing¬ 
ton  dispatches,  is  that  President  Wilson  has 
“tacitly  agreed"  to  Carranza’s  plan  to  es¬ 
tablish  “an  absolute  dictatorship,”  but  has 
also  warned  the  Constitutionalists  that  “if 
violence  accompanies  the  occupation  of 
Mexico  City,  intervention  still  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  and  that  the  American  force®  will  be 
retained  at  Vera  Cruz  until  pea***  is  fully 
restored."  How  this  is  to  be  managed  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  one  of  the  New  York  HeralcT* 
Washington  correspondents  in  these  words: 

“To  restore  peace,  Carranza  will  rule  with 
absolute  power  over  life  and  property.  And 
yet  in  wi aiding  this  enormous  power  corn** 
the  likelihood  of  his  offending  Villa  or 
Zupata. 

“  Even  the  reforms  which  Carranza  has 
been  fighting  for  will  be  put  into  effect,  the 
State  Department  is  informed,  tlirougb 
military  decree. 

“Constitutionalism  will  have  to  aw'ait  the 
restoration  of  peace  and  the  installation  of 
another  Government.  Until  this  occurs, 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  will  have  to 
place  their  faith  in  the  benevolence  of  Car¬ 
ranza’s  despotism." 

The  Constitutionalists  "have  conquered 
Huerta,”  the  Chicago  News  remarks,  but 
it  asks  whether  they  will  “curb  their  own 
I>assions  and  personal  ambitions  in  tho 
interests  of  the  people  of  Mexico?"  So 
also  the  Chicago  Herald,  noting  that  “tho 
revolution  will  soon  be  the  government  in 
Mexico,”  wonders  what  “animating  ideas” 
it  brings  with  it  to  power.  The  answer  to 
this  query,  The  Herald  adds,  “  should  give  an  idea  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  still  confront  this  country  in  Mexico."  But  while 
the  New  York  Evening  Host  is  not  unconcerned,  it  is  not  dis¬ 
mayed  at  the  outlook,  as  may  be  read  in  these  lines: 

“It  is  a  continuous  obligation  in  Mexico  which  the  President 
has  assumed — an  obligation  partly  international  in  its  character 


THU  **  TUANSKEU  AUENT”  IN  MEXICO. 


Francisco  Carbajal,  who  became 
"Provisional  President"  or  Mexico 
upon  the  resignation  of  Huerta.  II 
Is  exported  that  be  will  only  retain 
power  long  enough  to  transfer  It  to 
Carranza  or  some  one  agreoa ble  to  him , 
or  perhaps  until  a  general  election. 
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— and  the  ways  and  means  of  seeking  to  execute  it.  delicately 
hut  with  effect,  will  need  to  be  carefully  thought  out.  The 
country,  however,  will  little  heed  these  things  at  present.  It 
will  he  inclined  to  believe  that  the  smaller  matters  go  with  the 
greater;  and  that  a  President  who.  without  a  war.  has  succeeded 


JONAU. 


— dykes  In  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

in  enforcing  his  original  demand  on  Huerta  can  be  trusted  to 
deal  successfully  with  the  various  sequels  as  they  arise." 

The  New  York  Times,  too,  is  hopeful  that  Mexico  will  profit 
by  the  present  opportunity  "to  obtain  a  wise,  just,  and  free 
Government."  while  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  says  con¬ 
fidently  that  "the  Mexican  people  have  started  on  the  road 
to  the  new  freedom  and  nothing  can  turn  them  back — neither 
Pharaohs  at  homo  nor  abroad."  Of  course,  the  New  York 
Journal  oj  Commerce  is  willing  to  admit,  doubtfully,  "it  may 
be  ‘the  beginning  of  a  new  ora  in  Mexico,'  but  it  takes  time  for 
new  eras  to  work  out  their  promised  results."  And  critics  of 
the  Administration  like  the  New  York  Tribune,  Evening  Mail, 
and  Evening  Sun  are  even  less  certain  that  following  the  de¬ 
parture  of  Huerta,  peace  and  an  orderly  administration  will 
s<>on  be  brought  back  to  Mexico. 

The  following  chronology  of  the  now  historical  Huerta  regime 
we  take  from  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

February  18,  1913 — Huerta  became  Provisional  President. 

February  2d  — Madero  and  Suarez,  the  deposed  Ih-esident  and 
Vice-President,  assassinated.  Villa  started  revolution  against 
Huerta. 

April  9,  1914 — Bluejackets  from  DrJphin  arrested;  insult  to 
American  flag. 

April  14 — Huerta  refused  apology,  and  President  ordered 
fleet  to  Mexican  waters. 

April  17 — Huerta  offered  conditional  salute. 

April  18 — Wilson  demanded  unconditional  salute. 

April  20 — Congress  granted  President  power  to  eoeree  Huerta. 

April  21 — Vera  Cruz  custom-house  seized  by  American  force. 

April  22 — Huerta  gave  Nelson  O'Shaughnessy.  American 
Chargtf  d’Affaires.  his  passports. 

April  26 — United  Stated  accepted  offer  of  envoys  of  Brazil, 
Argentina,  and  Chile  for  mediation. 

May  20 — Mediation  conference  assembled  at  Niagara  Falls. 

July  1 — Mediators  adjourned. 

July  15 — Huerta  resigned  as  Provisional  President. 


“PERSONAL  GUILT"  ON  THE 
NEW  HAVEN 


NEW  ENGLAND  is  not  contradicting  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  characterization  of  the 
Morgan-Mellen  management  of  the  New  Haven 
Hoad,  as  "one  of  the  most  glaring  instances  of  maladministra¬ 
tion  revealed  in  all  the  history  of  American  railroading”;  it  ^ 
"simply  wondering,"  says  the  Springfield  Itepublican,  “if  it  can 
get  any  of  its  money  hack.”  For  by  "waste  and  mismanage¬ 
ment,"  says  this  long-awaited  report,  the  New  Haven  stock¬ 
holders  have  lieen  mulcted  of  an  amount  "l>etwpen  SbO.OOO.OUO 
and  SlKMKXI.OOO.”  and  directors,  it  further  hints,  "should  be 
nmde  individually  liable  to  civil  and  criminal  laws  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  discharge  their  trust.”  And  certain 
stockholders  have  already  filed  a  civil  suit  for  recovers'  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  the  Attorney-General  lias  sent  evidence  of  " criminal 
negligence"  to  his  district  attorneys  in  New  England.  Mr. 
Me  Reynold*  is  himself  lteing  urged  by  some  editors  to  start  a 
criminal  suit  under  the  Sherman  Law,  the  Government’s  civil 
suit  for  dissolution  is  still  threatened,  and  with  New  Haven 
stock  dropping  to  50,  there  is  talk  of  a  receivership.  It  should  be 
noted,  and  the  fact  is  emphasized  by  several  newspapers,  that 
the  Commission  says  nothing  unpleasant  about  the  road'* 
present  management  or  future  prospects,  and  even  thinks  that 
"honesty  and  efficiency  of  management  of  this  property  as  a 
railroad  only  will  undoubtedly,  in  time,  restore  its  former 
standing."  But  the  Commission  confirms  the  general  opinion 
exprest  after  Mr.  Mellon  gave  hiR  interesting  testimony  in 
Washington,  that  at  the  time  when  the  New  Haven  was  so 
lavishly  spending  its  millions  the  other  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  were  absolutely  subordinate  to  the  wills  of  Mr. 
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Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 


Mellen  and  Mr.  Morgan.  "It  is  inconceivable,"  we  are  told, 
"that  these  wrongs  could  have  gone  on  without  interference 
if  the  members  of  the  board  of  director*  had  been  true  to  the 
faith  they  owed  the  stockholders.”  Most  of  these  directors, 
the  report  says  further,  "accepted  their  responsibilities  lightly— 
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"They  failed  to  realize  that  their  names  gave  confidence  to 
the  public  and  that  their  connection  with  the  corporation  led 
the  public  to  invest.  When  these  directors  were  negligent  and 
serious  losses  resulted  therefrom,  they  were  guilty  of  a  grave 
dereliction  of  duty  and  a  breach  of  trust  that  was  morally  wrong 
and  criminal  in  its  fruits." 

These  strong  words  are  commended,  quoted,  and  enlarged 
upon  by  a  host  of  papers  all  over  the  country,  and  even  con¬ 
servative  New  York  journals  in  close  touch  with  Wall  Street  ad¬ 
mit  the  evil  thus  described.  Says  The  Commercial,  for  instance: 

"The  great  evil  of  dummy  directorships  has  had.  perhaps, 
no  more  convincing  expose  in  the  world’s  history,  and  the  case 
should  serve  as  a  lesson  not  only  for  the  future,  but  should  act 
as  a  beacon-light  to  those  corporations  that  may  at  present 
have  some  directors  who  are  not  in  fact  fulfilling  the  duties  a 
real  director  should.  That  any  such  financing  could  have  been 
done  under  our  present  laws  is  sufficient  cause  for  such  immediate 
remedial  legislation  as  will  mako  its  repetition  impossible." 

In  an  effort  to  point  out  some  of  the  men  responsible  for 
New  Haven  wrong-doing,  several  newspapers  print  a  list  of  the 
directors  of  the  road  as  last  constituted  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Mellon.  Alt  ho  the  membership  of  the  board  had  changed 
from  time  to  time,  and  these  gentlemen  were  not  necessarily 
members  when  any  of  the  criticized  steps  were  taken,  ft  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  in  these  lists  the  names  of  John  L.  Dillard,  William 
Rockefeller,  Theodore  N.  Vail,  Morton  F.  riant,  George  F, 
Baker.  Samuel  Rea,  Laurence  Minot,  and  A.  Heaton  Robertson. 
Some  of  these  men,  suggests  the  Newark  Evening  Star,  could 
rr.ake  good  the  amount  said  to  bo  misspont  "without  beggaring 
themselves."  But  most  editors  do  not  look  for  any  voluntary 
restitution.  That  the  courts  should  either  force  restitution  or 
punish  the  offending  directors  is  the  desire  of  papers  like  the 
Boston  Post  and  Traveler,  Springfield  Republican,  Syracuse 
Post-Standard,  New  York  Evening  Post,  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  and  Inquirer,  Baltimore  Sun,  Chicago  News,  and 
Milwaukee  Sentinel.  But  they  have  little  hope  that  either 
end  will  W>  gained,  and  they  mention  many  legal  difficulties 
a  hieh  would  have  to  be  surmounted,  tho  the  Springfield  daily 
notes  the  Commission’s  belief  that  some  $8,000,000  might  be 
recovered  by  proper  legal  action.  This  would  includu  money 
<.|*nt  on  the  "villainous  Hillard  transactions"  and  the  Rhode 
island  trolley  deals.  With  Morgan  dead  and  Mellen  immune, 
“to  send  any  one  else  to  jail  would  be  justice,  but  still  a  mockery 
of  justice,"  declares  The  Republican,  and  it  further  notes  a  point 
likewise  emphasized  by  the  Worcester  Gaulle  and  the  New  York 
Times: 

“Directors  should  direct,  but  so  should  stockholders  control 
their  own  property  by  taking  more  than  a  passing  interest  in  its 
raanagement.  The  one  weak  point  in  the  Commission’s  report 
is  that  it  does  not  hold  up  to  scorn  the  average  stockholder  who 
is  smugly  placid  over  Mellenism  and  Billardism,  so  long  as 
dividend*  are  paid.  The  leading  stockholders  of  the  New 
Haven  were  largely  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  board  of  directors 
had  its  dominating  spirits  and  they  were  not  disturbed  be- 
'•auso  the  majority  of  the  directors  were  dummies.  Such  was 
their  faith  in  Sir.  Morgan  that  doubtless  they  preferred  dummies 
to  kickers." 

Some  of  the  "significant  incidents  in  the  loose,  extravagant, 
and  improvident  administration  of  the  finances  of  the  New 
Haven"  are  thus  cited  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission: 

"The  Boston  &  Maine  despoilment;  the  inequity  of  tho 
Westchester  acquisition;  the  double  price  paid  for  the  Rhode 
Island  trolleys;  the  recklessness  in  the  purchaso  of  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts  trolleys  at  prices  exorbitantly  in  excess  of 
their  market  value;  the  unwarranted  expenditure  of  large 
amounts  in  'educating  public  opinion’;  tho  disposition,  without 
knowledge  of  the  directors,  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
for  influencing  public  sentiment;  the  habitual  payment  of  un¬ 
itemized  vouchers  without  any  clear  specification  of  details. 

"The  confusing  interrelation  of  the  principal  company  and  its 
subsidiaries  and  consequent  complication  of  accounts;  the 


practise  of  financial  legerdemain  in  issuing  large  blocks  of  New 
Haven  stocks  for  notes  of  the  New  England  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany.  and  manipulating  these  securities  back  and  forth. 

“Fictitious  sales  of  New  Haven  stock  to  friendly  parties  with 
the  design  of  boosting  the  stock  and  unloading  on  the  public 
ut  the  higher  'market  price;’  the  unlawful  diversion  of  corporate 
funds  to  political  organizations;  the  scattering  of  retainers  to 
attorneys  of  five  States,  who  rendered  no  itemized  bills  for 
services  and  who  conducted  no  litigation  to  which  the  railroad 
was  a  party;  extensive  use  of  a  paid  lobby  in  the  matters  as  to 
which  tho  directors  claim  to  have  no  information;  the  attempt 
to  control  utterances  of  the  press  by  subsidizing  reporters;  pay¬ 
ment  of  money  and  the  profligate  issue  of  free  passes  to  legisla¬ 
tors  and  their  friends;  the  investment  of  $400,000  in  securities 
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of  a  New  England  newspaper;  the  regular  employment  of 
political  bosses  in  Rhode  Island  and  other  State*,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  haring  them  perform  any  service  but  to  prevent 
them,  as  Mr.  Mellen  exprest  it,  from  'becoming  active  on  the 
other  side.’  ” 

The  Commission  notes  several  of  the  New  Haven's  wont 
bargains,  which  Mr.  Mellen  discust  at  length  on  the  stand, 
and  estimates  the  total  loss  to  tho  road  "by  reason  of  waste 
and  mismanagement"  at  between  $<30,000,000  and  $90,000,000. 
It  was  found  that  the  company  had  3iKJ  subsidiary  corporations, 
many  of  which  "were  used  to  cover  up  transactions  that  would 
not  bear  scrutiny.” 

Mr.  Mellen  calls  this  the  "report  of  a  political  tribunal  issued 
for  political  purposes."  The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  Albany 
Journal  can  not  help  seeing  in  it  some  relation  to  politics,  and 
tho  latter  daily  thinks  it  evidence  of  Washington's  continuing 
hostility  to  business.  The  Hartford  Courant  is  aware  of  "a 
vindictive  spirit,”  tho  Now  York  Journal  of  Commerce  regrets 
that  the  facte  are  "stated  in  an  extreme  and  one-sided  way," 
and  the  Philadelphia  Press  still  believes  that  "most  of  the  acts 
complained  against  would  have  turned  out  profitably  if  general 
business  conditions  had  remained  good."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  New  York  World  takes  the  report  as  a  condemnation  of 
Wall  Street  and  a  justification  of  the  Administration.  It  says, 
in  the  course  of  a  long  and  indignant  editorial: 


"The  New  Haven  was  looted  under  the  personal  auspices 
of  men  who  were  supposed  to  represent  the  loftiest  financial 
integrity  of  Wall  Street.  .  .  .  Yet  under  the  direction  of  Morgan 
and  Rockefeller  the  New  Haven  shared  practically  the  fate 
of  the  Erie  under  Fisk  and  Gould.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  Con¬ 
stitution  of  Peace  with  men  who  practise  grand  larceny  and 


call  it  finance." 
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ADVANCE  NOTICES  OF  PROSPERITY 

ONE  CAN  HARDLY  pick  up  a  newspaper  these  days 
without  seeing  a  brief  item  telling  of  some  concern 
reemploying  laid-off  workmen,  or  of  a  railroad  ordering 
supplies,  or  of  improving  conditions  in  some  industrial  center. 
The  chief  impulse  to  this  renewed  activity,  we  gather  from 


CVpfrl|tkted  by  the  Cluengo  *’  Trifcan*  "  Company 

•SHOWING  HIM  PROttPKKrTY. 

— Smith  In  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

the  editorial  comment,  is  twofold,  coming  from  the  wheat- 
tlelds  and  the  White  House.  The  latest  Government  reports 
put  the  wheat  yield  at  930,000,000  bushels  and  the  total  value 
of  all  this  year’s  crops  is  estimated  at  $10,000,000,000.  “There 
can  be  no  calamity  when  the  earth  yields  such  a  harvest," 
declares  the  New  York  World  (Deni.);  “calamity  is  drowned  in 
an  irresistible  tide  of  Plenty  and  Prosperity.”  Then,  the  smiles 
on  the  faces  of  President  Wilson’s  “big-business"  visitors  seem 
to  have  more  meaning  when  we  learn  of  a  letter  written  by  a 
Chicago  manufacturer  to  the  President  a  few  days  after  their 
White  House  conversation,  in  which  he  said:  “1  have  returned 
much  more  hopeful  of  an  early  return  to  better  business  condi¬ 
tions,  and  my  first  duty  has  been  to  give  instructions  to  imme¬ 
diately  increase  operation  at  one  of  our  plants  from  75  to  fully 
100  per  cent,  capacity,  and  to  prepare  the  other  works  for 
maximum  operation  just  as  quickly  as  improved  conditions 
permit.”  Democratic  editors,  of  course,  make  the  most  of  these 
cheerful  re|>orts  in  each  day's  news,  to  show  that  the  policies 
they  advocated  have  not  hurt  business  in  the  least  and  to  point 
out  that  the  President's  "psychological"  diagnosis  was  quite 
correct.  Republicans  who  admit  the  rejuvenating  influence  of 
the  great  crops  prefer  to  say  with  the  Portland  Oregonian:  “We 
shall  have  good  times  in  spite  of  the  adverse  influence  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  policies."  Or  they  point  out.  as  does  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  that  “all  the  conditions  arc  favorable  for  a  great  and 
rapid  extension  of  business  except  one.  And  that  is  the  attitude 
of  the  President  and  Congress  toward  those  who  have  shown 
their  faith  in  this  country  by  investing  their  money  in  it.”  A 
rather  gloomily  interesting  point  of  view  is  afforded  by  an 
unenthusiast ic  writer  who  has  been  examining  conditions 
throughout  the  country  for  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.).  He 
says : 

“Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  crop  prospects  are  the  greatest 
for  many  years,  record-breaking  in  some  instances,  there  is  a 
•  ‘cling  of  apprehension  apparent  everywhere  in  the  West. 


There  is  no  buoyancy  or  optimism,  except  that  voiced  by  certain 
politicians.  The  general  course  seems  to  be  that  of  moving 
cautiously,  and  to  hedge  against  possibilities.  While  no  one 
will  say  it  for  publication,  many  persons  who  are  in  position  to 
know  expect  hard  times  after  the  brief  boom  caused  by  marketing 
the  harvests  is  over." 

But  on  the  editorial  page  of  the  same  paper,  this  year’s  har¬ 
vests  are  acclaimed  as  “the  soundest  and  most  reliable  basi* 
for  general  prosperity  in  business  affairs  of  the  United  States." 
For,  we  are  told: 

“The  news  from  the  West,  including  Southwest,  Northwest, 
the  Middle  West,  Central  West,  and  Far  West,  is  that  the 
railways  will  be  called  upon  for  full  capacity  of  cars  and  motive 
power  to  transport  the  products  of  the  soil. 

“That  means  that  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Alabama  iron 
and  sU*»l  plants,  furnaces,  and  coke-ovens  will  be  called  upon 
for  greater  outputs. 

“That  means  that  West  Virginia.  Virginia,  and  Kentucky 
coal-mines  will  have  a  demand  that  will  call  for  employment  of 
greater  numbers  of  miners. 

“That  means  that  the  industrial  districts  of  the  United  States 
will  resume  activities  and  bo  able  to  dispose*  of  larger  outputs 
than  during  the  past  two  years. 

“Tho  prosperity  of  the  farmers  and  the  greater  activity  in 
the  manufacturing  sections  will  insure  larger  demands  upon  the 
merchants  in  every  city  and  town  of  the  United  States,  and  In 
the  middle  of  August  this  will  be  fully  demonstrated,  and  it  will 
make  a  great  change  for  tetter  business  in  every  part  of  the 
Republic." 

Nor  does  the  good  news  come  only  from  the  West.  The 
Boston  Tran  it  nipt  and  Springfield  Republican  tell  of  good  crop? 
in  New  England.  Corn  and  cotton  prospects  are  good,  and  tin 
South,  declares  the  New  Orleans  Times- Picayune,  “shows  up 
well."  So  the  influence  of  these  $1 0.000, 000.000  crops,  agri-< 
New  York  World  (Dcm.),  Indianapolis  Star  (Prog.),  and  Wall 
Street  Journal  (Fin.),  will  help  all  kinds  of  trade  all  over  the 
country.  Nothing,  adds  the  New  York  Commercial,  “can  dis¬ 
count  this  flood  of  new  wealth,  compared  with  which  the  prod 
ucts  of  any  other  industry,  even  steel  and  iron,  shrink  into 
insignificance." 

But  even  in  steel  and  iron  then*  are  reports  of  better  time* 


A  HKLMNU  HAND. 

—  Hodge  in  the  Spokane  Spokesman- Krrieur. 

Take,  for  instance,  this  announcement  from  a  Republican  paper 
published  in  the  city  where  those  industries  center,  the  Pittsburg 
Chronicle  Telegraph: 

“Pittsburg  is  the  first  of  American  cities  to  recover  from  tb*' 
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depression  in  business  which  has  affected  the  entire  country. 
In  this  manufacturing  district  the  ebb-tide  in  the  commercial  and 
industrial  field  caused  by  the  change  in  the  nation's  tariff  policy, 
the  changes  wrought  in  the  banking  and  currency  system,  and 
the  uncertainty  in  the  railroad- rate  situation  has  been  reached. 
Pittsburg  is  returning  to  its  old-time  prosperity.  This  is  the 
opinion  voiced  by  leading  manufacturers,  bankers,  and  business 
men  of  the  community. 

“All  brunches  of  trade  are  feeling  the  stimulus  of  the  return 


TAMS’ 

— Bower*  in  the  Newark  Er emng  3 tar. 


of  normal  conditions.  .  .  .  Reports  in  the  iron  and  steel  in¬ 
dustry  for  July  in  the  Pittsburg  district  show  an  increase  over 
Juno  of  10  per  cent.  For  August  the  outlook  is  still  better." 

The  Iron  Age  reports  that  “the  corner  seems  to  have  been 
turned  at  last"  in  the  steel  trado,  and  tells  of  manufacturers 
shortening  their  usual  mid-year  shut-downs  for  inventories 
and  repairs  because  of  demands  from  customers.  Several 
newspapers  are  encouraged  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's 
recent  order  for  81  new  locomotives,  1,000  all-steel  freight- 
,-ars.  and  100,000  tons  of  new  steel  rails.  Men  laid  off  at  this 
road's  Altoona  shops  have  returned  and  additional  workmen 
have  been  required.  The  New  York  Commercial  and  other 
authorities  report  a  “more  liberal  buying  on  the  part  of  rail¬ 
roads.”  The  Wall  Street  Journal  tells  of  a  most  encouraging 
outlook  for  a  large  demand  for  coal  in  the  fall.  Several  busi¬ 
ness  authorities,  including  The  American  Wool  and  Cotton 
Reporter  and  Marshall  Field  &  Company's  weekly  trade  review 
»{>eak  of  growing  activity  in  textiles.  Delegates  to  a  New  York 
convention  of  the  National  Leather  and  Shoe  Finders'  Associa¬ 
tion  gave  out  most  optimistic  statements  to  the  press,  making, 
as  the  Jersey  City  Journal  (Ind.)  puts  it,  “an  assault  upon  the 
calamity-howlers  that  will  long  be  remembered."  Senator 
Hollis,  or  New  Hampshire,  says:  “Not  a  single  cotton-,  woolen-, 
or  textile-mill  has  closed  down  in  my  State,  and  not  a  pulp-  or 
paper-mill."  Likewise  not  one  of  the  three  hundred  cotton- 
mills  in  North  Carolina  have  shut  down,  according  to  Senator 
Simmons,  of  that  State,  who  further  quotes  a  large  mill-owner  as 
speaking  of  this  as  “the  best  year  the  industry  in  tho  South 
had  ever  known.”  In  Grand  Rapids,  they  are  selling  more 
furniture  than  ever  before,  says  the  Detroit  News  (Ind.),  while 
'  in  Detroit  we  have  numerous  indications  of  rising  prosperity 
in  the  steady  increase  of  employment  in  the  larger  manufac¬ 
turing  plants.” 

The  New  York  Times  has  been  making  a  nation-wide  inquiry 
into  business  conditions  and  prospects  at  the  beginning  of  this 


month,  as  compared  with  the  same  time  last  year.  Summing 
up  the  correspondence  and  reports  received,  it  notes  running 
through  the  entire  mass  “a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  future."  The  railroads  have  suffered  most,  but  “expect  a 
big  increase  over  last  year's  business  when  the  crops  begin  to 
move.”  It  will  take  525.000  cars  to  move  the  winter  wheat 
crop  alone,  after  making  allowance  for  farm  and  local  consump¬ 
tion.  says  E.  C.  Simmons,  the  St.  Louis  hardware  magnate. 
Automobile  manufacturers,  says  The  Times  in  its  summary, 
"report  business  booming."  Quoting  further: 

“Cotton-mills  have  been  somewhat  busier  this  year  than  last, 
and  the  sugar  industry  shows  considerable  improvement.  The 
hardware  business  got  more  or  less  into  the  doldrums  a  full 
year  ago  and  is  just  beginning  to  work  out  of  them,  so  that 
prospects  are  favorable.  The  boot  and  shoe  trade  shows  a 
loss  of  about  15  per  cent.  Tho  stove  business  fell  off  slightly, 
but  the  makers  say  there  has  been  no  depression,  and  a  healthy 
growth  is  to  be  expected.  With  the  hardware  men,  they  are 
interested  in  tho  fact  that  building  permits  throughout  the 
country  showed  a  gain  in  June  for  the  first  time  this  year.  In 
the  anthracite-coal  trade  there  was  a  slight  recession  during  the 
six  months,  but  Juno  showed  tho  other  way.” 

Several  papers  mention  the  country's  bank  clearings  as  a  good 
sign.  For  the  first  half  of  1914,  says  the  Springfield  Republican 
(Ind.),  they  “were  but  1.4  per  cent,  below  the  same  period  last 
year,”  and  in  the  early  weeks  of  July  they  exceeded  the  1913 
record.  These  figures,  savB  The  Republican,  “can  not  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  any  way  consistent  with  ‘hard  times’;  in  all  previous 
periods  of  very  severe  depression  in  business  bank  clearings 
liave  fallen  off  from  10  to  20  per  cent.”  Idle  railroad  cars 
nre  now  “decreasing  fast  as  the  crop  movement  goes  on,”  and, 
according  to  The  Republican,  "it  is  now  admitted  that  the  fig¬ 
ures  of  idle  cars  have  for  months  been  swollen  at  least  10  per 
cent,  by  the  inclusion  of  freight-cars  that  under  ordinary  cir- 
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THE  •  TIRED  Bl'SINESS  MAX.” 

—  II. tnllng  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

cumstanees  would  be  scrapped.  These  cars  can  never  bo  put 
back  into  service,  but  their  inclusion  in  the  idle-car  showing 
made  a  fine  hard-times  exhibit  and  helped  to  intensify  the 
‘  psychological  ’  side  of  business  depression."  And  this  pap. - 
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makes  another  observation  anent  the  “psychology"  of  this 
depression: 

“A  little  thing  like  a  9.‘tO.(XX), 000-bushel  wheat  crop,  as 
estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  no  effect  on 
the  traders  in  the  stock-market.  .  ,  ,  You  can't  fool  the  de¬ 
votee  of  the  stock-ticker.  He  knows  this  country’  is  headed  for 
industrial  damnation  and  economic  ruin.” 


THE  CONVICT  PLEA  FOR  PROHIBITION 

HE  DRAMATIC  APPEAL  for  State-wide  prohibi¬ 
tion.  addrest  to  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  by  1.00S 
out  of  a  total  of  1,47b  prisoners  in  the  Eastern  Peni¬ 
tentiary,  at  Philadelphia,  because  they  ascribe  their  downfall 
to  drink,  is  said  by  the  Philadelphia  Xorth  American  to  Ik-  “the 
strongest  sociological  argument  ever  made”  against  the  liquor 


WHERE  THE  PRISONER*  PLE.\I>  FOR  PROHIBITION. 

Ttie  Eastern  IVnln-nilary  of  Pennsylvania.  l.OOS  of  whose  I  47K 
Inmatrw  recently  a  petition  for  Stato-wMe  prohibition. 


evil.  Mon*  than  that,  press  reports  tell  us  that  the  example 
is  being  copied  by  other  penal  institutions,  among  them  the 
Federal  prison  at  Fort  D-avenworth,  Kan.,  the  inmates  of 
which  an*  to  petition  Congress  for  a  national  prohibition  law. 
The  Pennsylvania  petition  attracts  wide  editorial  attention, 
especially  as  it  occurs  when  tin*  |x*rennial  question  of  prohibi¬ 
tion  is  much  to  the  fore.  Discussion  of  national  prohibition, 
as  called  for  by  the  Hobson  resolution  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  is  active,  and  our  editors  are  also  interested  in  the 
fact  that  on  July  1  West  Virginia  Ixs-ame  the  ninth  prohibition 
State,  with  all  indications  that  Idaho  will  be  the  tenth.  In¬ 
cidentally,  as  an  exceptional  specimen  of  editorial  interest, 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  movement  is 
the  work  of  the  convict  editor  of  The  Umpire,  the  prison  puper. 
He  himself  is  a  victim  of  drink,  which  he  names  “a  wife's  wo  and 
a  child's  sorrow, ”  adding  “that  if  a  decent  manhood  asserts 
itself  at  the  next  legislature,  the  curse  will  bo  ended.”  The 
text  of  the  petition  follows: 

"To  the  Smote  and  Howie  of  Representatives  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Renntylvanio,  in  General  Assembly  met: 

“Your  petitioner#,  representing  the  major  portion  of  the 
inmates  of  the  Eastern  .State  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania 
respectfully  aver: 

“That  they  believe  fully  70  per  cent,  of  crime  within  the  State 
is  directly  attributable  to  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors;  ami 

“That  many  of  them  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  its  debas¬ 
ing  influence  as  exemplified  in  their  own  lives;  and 

“That,  believing  if  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  was  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  enactment  of  laws  by  your  honorable  body,  the 
•  iT<*-t  would  lie  to  reduce  crime  at  least  50  per  cent.,  if  not 
re,  they  therefore 


“  Respectfully  pray  that  you  will  1:-.  r.  consider  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  any  measure  having  for  its  -  -,j.  e  curtailment  of  th- 

sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  use  the  great  power  with  which 
you  an*  clothed  to  secure  the  passage  of  an  act  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  such  intoxicating  liquor  anywhere  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

“We  further  pray  that  you  will  give  due  consideration  to  this 
petition,  coming  to  you  as  a  voluntary  deed  of  a  body  of  earnest 
men  and  women,  acting  entirely  on  its  own  initiative,  without 
suggestion  from  others." 

It  Li  a  notable  coincidence,  says  the  Philadelphia  Xorth 
American,  that  this  petition  was  signed  on  Independence  Da; 
and  the  Sunday  following,  and  it  adds: 

“A  number  of  those  who  thus  evidenced  their  stand  on  thif 
vital  question  did  so  in  the  face  of  threats  and  intimidation 
which  would  have  kept  them  from  exercising  their  free  will 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  For  while  the  circulators  of 
the  petition  observed  their  instructions  to  use  no  persuasion  and 
avoid  all  controversy,  certain  inmates  of  one  of  the  prison 
blocks  organized  a  militant  opposition  movement. 

"These  liquor  advocates  preceded  the  clerks  and  did  nl 
they  could  to  keep  the  men  in  the  block  from  signing.  They 
resorted  to  threats  and  warnings;  hut  in  spit©  of  these  tacties- 
the  force  of  which  can  hardly  he  appreciated  by  persons  no' 
familiar  with  certain  phase*  of  prison  life — only  20  per  cent, 
of  those  they  sought  to  hold  in  line  for  rum  were  won  over. 

“This  feature  adds  weight  to  the  result,  which  greatly  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  expectations  of  the  prison  officials  and  those  out¬ 
siders  who  had  heard  of  the  project.  One  prison  officer  had 
predicted  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  500  names  to  such  a 
petition." 

“Human  documents"  in  the  procedure  appeared  in  the  form 
of  letters  to  The  Umpire,  some  uf  which  ure  reprinted  by  The 
Xorth  American.  One  writer  says: 

“I  have  been  reading  The  Umpire,  and  particularly  the 
articles  aimed  at  the  liquor  traffic.  For  fifteen  years  I  worked 
as  a  tradesman  and  maintained  a  family.  I  met.  had  company 
and  began  to  drink.  One  night  while  intoxicated  1  went.  home. 
My  good  wife  remonstrated  with  me,  and  in  a  moment  of  auger 
1  killed  her.  I  am  here  for  life.  My  children  will  to  their  dying 
day  bear  the  stigma  of  my  wrong-doing.  In  the  name  of  God, 
do  what  you  can  toward  checking  the  evil!  Good  luck  to  you. 
comrade.  1  may  never  live  to  leave  these  prison  walls,  and,  in 
fact,  do  not  deserve  it;  but.  believe  me.  while  I  am  alive  I  will 
do  my  share  toward  putting  an  end  to  the  curse.” 

Thi  Xorth  American  calls  the  movement  “a  great  'safety- 
first’  measure,”  anil  Dr.  Samuel  Zano  Batten  says  in  the  New 
York  Xutional  Advocate  (Prohib.)  that  “it  is  an  appeal  in  behalf 
of  many  others  who  will  come  to  the  same  sad  end  if  the  liquor 
traffic  continues.”  The  action  of  these  men.  thinks  the  New 
York  American  Isaac  (Prohib.),  “  will  put  the  next  Pennsylvania 
legislature  in  a  position  where  it  will  either  have*  to  act  against 
the  liquor  traffic  or  place  its  public  approval  upon  crime." 
Then,  replying  to  those  who  look  askance  at  petitions  from  con¬ 
victs,  it  argues: 

“A  prisoner  in  a  penitentiary  is  still  a  human  being  and  a 
member  of  society,  and  as  such  has  a  right  to  have  his  thoughts 
and  convictions  considered,  however  much  his  liberty  of  action 
may  be  restrained." 

This  contention  is  hotly  demisl  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  who  says  that  a  convict  "is  recognized  as  an 
enemy  to  society,  and  society  doesn’t  generally  listen  to,  or  ask 
advice  from,  its  enemies.”  Then,  loo,  he  points  out  that  in  many 
cases  inmates  of  jails — 

"tearfully  ascribe  their  dowufuli  to  the  curse  of  drink,  not  to 
abnormal  traits  nor  to  the  weakness  or  defects  of  their  moral 
nature,  because  the  alleged  victim  of  drink  or  drugs  excites  pity 
and  sympathy  not  usually  accorded  to  the  deliberate  criminal; 
yet  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  burglars,  gamblers,  and 
‘gunmen’  are  total  abstainers,  denying  themselves  the  use  of 
tobacco  in  order,  to  their  way  of  thinking,  that,  the  nerves  re¬ 
quired  in  the  exercise  of  their  calling  may  !h>  keyed  up  to  the 
highest  efficiency.” 

The  writer  summons  to  his  support  in  this  assertion  the 
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••  TOir’RK  TOO  mo  TO  HAVE  A  COHACIENCE.** 

— Kit*  in  Um  si.  I.oubt  Pott-Ditpatch. 


h$  the  "  North  Atn#r*»o"  G4npaAf.  fhtlftiUlpHift 

GUILTY  1 

— Richard*  in  the  Philadelphia  Xorth  American. 


THE  COLONEL  AND  THE  CANAL — FROM  TWO  VIEWPOINTS. 


"confessions”  of  Al.  J.  Jennings,  the  former  bandit,  who  is  now 
waking  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Governorship  of  Oklahoma, 
and  quotes  from  the  story  of  Jennings,  published  in  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  as  follows: 

"  Part  of  my  duty  was  to  interrogate  incoming  prisoners 
concerning  their  private  lives  and  enter  tho  answers  on  the 
proper  blanks.  Then  and  there  I  had  light  on  prison  statistics. 
One  of  the  questions  ran:  'To  what  do  you  attribute  your  down¬ 
fall?  ’  In  nine  eaaee  out  of  ten  the  experienced  prisoner  answered 
'  Drink.’  Men  who  never  tasted  liquor,  b«*cause  they  did  not 
like  it,  returned  that  answer  just  the  same.  To  begin  with, 
it  was  a  good,  easy,  conventional  reason,  which  stopt  further 
questioning,  and  then  it  gave  the  burglar,  the  murderer,  and 
the  counterfeiter  an  excuse  to  work  up  sympathy." 

Daily  papers  like  the  New  York  Tribune,  Providence  Journal, 
and  Springfield  Republican,  admit  that  the  convicts'  petition 
is  a  touching  one,  but  argue  that  it  does  not  affect  the  work¬ 
ability  of  prohibition  legislation,  which  "doesn’t  prohibit.” 

LOUISIANA^  “  SECESSION  ’* 

HE  long-standing  grudge  against  the  Wilson  Admin¬ 
istration  entertained  by  Louisiana  because  the  Under¬ 
wood  tariff  eliminates  sugar  "protection"  is  said  to 
be  broking  out  in  the  stampede  of  Democrats  of  that  State  to 
the  IVogressivo  party.  Such  action  on  the  part  of  Louisianians, 
who  are  Democrats  by  heredity,  as  we  are  reminded  by  the  press, 
is  nevertheless  noted  with  little  surprize  by  editors  of  whatever 
political  persuasion.  Rather  it  would  seem  to  be  the  general 
id»a  that  in  going  over  to  the  Progressives  Louisiana  is  only 
carrying  out  its  Indief  in  a  protective  tariff,  for,  to  quote  the 
Syracuse  Post-Starulard  (Rep.),  the  Stato  "has  been  for  years 
Democratic  by  prejudice  and  Republican  by  principle."  For 
all  that,  some  Washington  dispatches  tell  us  that  Democratic 
leaders  from  the  South  are  "stunned"  to  learn  that  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Congressional  Committee  from  the  Third  Louisiana 
District  have  gone  over  to  the  "Bull  Moose"  party  in  a  body 
and  that  the  "split"  is  "expected  to  extend  throughout  the 
Slate  and  may  result  in  the  election  of  three  Progressive  mem¬ 
ber*.”  Tho  cause  of  the  "revolt,”  we  read,  is  the  "ruin"  of 
the  sugar  industry  by  that  section  in  the  new  tariff  which  has 
forced  a  25  per  cent,  reduction  in  the  duty  and  provides  that  in 


1910  the  duty  Ik*  entirely  removed.  The  lumber  and  rice 
industries  are  also  victims  of  the  tariff,  for  which,  remarks  the 
Syracuse  Pott-Standard.  Louisiana  has  only  herself  to  blame. 
Under  Republican  rule  her  interests  were  protected  and  by  her 
efforts  in  aiding  Democratic  victory  she  lost  that  protection. 
Therefore,  this  journal  adds: 

"The  sugar  Stato  feeling  the  pinch,  which  it  has  invited,  rises 
in  rebellion.  It  finds  no  solace  in  the  disparaging  comment 
made  by  Democratic  leaders  that  its  grievance  is  sordid  ami 
that  it  should  suffer  in  patience  for  the  good  of  the  party.  Until 
men  reach  a  higher  level  of  altruism  the  fist  that  strikes  their 
means  of  livelihood  will  seem  to  them  an  unfriendly  instrument. 
Louisiana  belongs  in  the  Republican  party,  because  upon  tho 
fundamental  issue  which  divides  the  two  parties  it  is  Republican 
in  principle.” 

In  the  view  of  the  Seattle  Post- Intelligencer  (Hop.),  a  "really 
new  party"  has  been  startl'd  in  Louisiana  and  the  name  "Pro¬ 
gressive”  is  adopted  "solely  for  the  purpose  of  easing  the  wav 
for  those  whose  sympathies  are  entirely  with  the  Republican 
party  in  national  affairs  to  withdraw  from  the  Democratic 
party  of  Louisiana  without  offending  the  old  prejudices  which 
survive  there  from  Reconstruction  days."  The  movement, 
we  read  further,  has  "nothing,  save  its  name,  in  common  with 
the  Progressive  party  in  the  Northern  States,”  and  its  beginning 
is  “  brilliant." 

Among  Progressive  editors  we  find  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail  maintaining  that  while  the  tariff  is  in  part  the  cause  of 
Louisiana's  change  of  heart,  it  is  "by  no  means  the  whole 
reason  for  the  revolt,"  nor  even  the  “chief  reason,”  and  wo  read: 

"The  South  is  tiled  of  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  country. 
There  never  was  any  finer  political  capacity  among  any  people 
in  the  world— not  even  in  Rome  in  Rome’s  best  days—  than  there 
is  among  the  men  of  the  South;  and  they  are  tired  of  maintaining 
their  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  not  by  their  ability, 
but  by  local  brute  force,  spasmodically  supplemented  by  the 
worst  political  elements  of  the  North.  The  men  of  the  South 
want  sympathetic  association  with  tho  people  of  the  whole 
country'.  They  desire  the  end  of  the  race  issue— of  the  Solid 
South  as  an  irreconcilable  nucleus  to  which  they  must  conspire 
to  add  somehow  the  Tammanyites  and  Roger  Sullivanitcs  of 
the  North.  They  want  to  be  national  and  progressive." 

Another  Progressive  newspaper,  the  Washington  Times,  sees 
an  additional  source  of  Louisiana's  resentmest  in  the  fact  that 
New  Orleans  was  "denied"  a  regional  bank,  which  was  "an 
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affront  to  the  city  and  State  alike.”  Still,  as  Louisiana's  Con¬ 
gressional  representatives  have  always  been  "assistant  Re¬ 
publicans  on  tariff.”  The  Timm  calculates  no  very  serious  loss 
to  the  Democracy,  but  it  doe*  believe  that  — 

"A  real  fight  for  control  of  Louisiana  would  be  interesting 
in  the  extreme.  It  would  give  demonstration  whether,  in  a 
State  containing  a  very  high  percentage  of  colored  citizens, 
it  is  possible  to  get  away  from  the  everlasting  domination  of 
the  race  issue.  That  issue  has  so  many  lim.-s  served  to  keep 
Southern  States  Democratic,  as  against  all  other  considera¬ 
tions,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  Louisiana  is  even  now  ready 
for  an  effective  revolt." 

Turning  to  the  Democratic  papers,  then,  we  discover  the  New 
York  World  confessing  that  "it  can  hardly  Indie ve  that  any 
such  good  fortune  is  in  store  for  the  real  Democrats  of  Louisiana” 
as  that  the  "sugar  Democrats"  should  secede,  and  it  adds: 
"If  this  sugar  crowd  can  be  persuaded  to  join  the  Progressives 
and  take  the  beet-sugar  cormorants  along  with  it,  there  will  be 
another  chapter  to  write  in  the  history  of  the  New  Freedom.” 
Of  like  mind  are  such  journals  as  the  New  York  Timm  Ind. 
Dem.f,  the  Baltimore  Sun  ilnd.  Di  m.  i.  the  Jacksonville  Florida 
Timm  i'moti  (Dein.J,  the  t  'Icvelanil  Flu  in  Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.l, 
while  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Deni.),  and  the  Si.  Louis  Rt  ftubltc 
(Dein.)  see  no  great  cause  for  worrying  al«mt  the  Democracy 
because  of  "signs  of  unrest  for  wholly  local  reasons." 

Among  the  newspapers  that  class  themselves  as  "indepen- 
dent.”  however,  there  is  an  occasional  tendency  to  consider  the 
Louisiana  "revolt"  as  a  home-thrust  to  the  Democratic  party, 
and  it  serves  admirably  the  pur|Mis<>s  of  Colonel  Roosevelt, 
who,  caustically  observes  the  New  York  .Sun,  "deserves  well  of 
the  whole  country,”  la-cause  "to  break  up  the  Solid  South  may 
be  thought  amends  for  breaking  up.  temporarily,  the  Republi¬ 
can  party."  Going  further  still,  the  New  York  American 
says  that  Louisiana's  move  presag«*s  "Democratic  disaster 


throughout  the  United  States."  while  the  New  York  Globe 
cautions  the  Administration  leaders  against  underestimating  the 
influence  it  may  have.  The  situation,  says  the  Detroit  Free 
Frc**,  is  "parlous  for  the  I*resident,”  and  it  adds  that  "he  lias 
been  threatened  with  no  more  serious  blow  to  bis  prestige";  but. 
the  Louisville  Font  thinks  that  while  “the  Progressives  may  get  a 
respee table  vote  in  Ismisiana  this  year,”  it  is  very'  improbable 
that  "the  electoral  vote  of  any  Southern  State  will  be  east  for 
the  Presidential  nominee  of  that  party  in  1916."  And  we 
read  in  the  Syracuse  Herald  that  "sugar  or  no  sugar,"  Colonel 
Roosevelt’s  attempt  to  capture  Louisiana  is  "not  a  hopeful 
undertaking."  because — 

"while  sugar  production  is  a  leading  industry  of  Louisiana,  only 
an  inconsiderable  proportion  of  her  people  is  directly  inter¬ 
ested  in  it.  Besides,  the  sugar  question,  obtrusive  tho  it  be 
just  now,  can  not  overshadow  the  race  issue  in  that  State,  where 
the  n«*gro  population  is  more  than  700,000,  equal  to  nearly 
SO  per  cent,  of  the  white  population.  A  political  overturn  in  a 
State  heretofore  so  one-sided,  on  account  of  a  tariff  schedule 
that  affects  only  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  people,  is 
unthinkable." 

Interesting  as  an  expression  of  Louisiana  sentiment  is  the  re¬ 
mark  of  the  Shreveport  Journal  (Dem.)  that: 

"  Quite  a  few  Ixuisiana  newspapers  have  come  out  squarely 
with  an  indorsement  of  the  idea  of  two  active  political  parties 
in  the  State,  hut  every  one.  ourselves  included,  took  particular 
pains  to  make  it  plain  that  ‘the  other  fellow*  should  be  the  one 
to  go  off  after  the  strange  political  idols.  We  never  shall  get 
an  opposition  party  in  Lmisiana  so  long  as  all  those  who  favor 
the  plan  remain  Arm  in  their  intention  to  stick  to  the  old  organ¬ 
ization.  And  that’s  just  where  the  Bull  Moose  hopes  are 
going  to  smash.  Kven  down  in  the  Third  Congressional  Dis¬ 
trict.  where  discontent  over  free  sugar  is  especially  in  evidence, 
it  will  be  found  that  it  is  going  to  take  something  more  than  a 
grouch  to  drive  lifelong  l>emocrats  over  to  tho  party  of  Roosevelt, 
line  hot,  and  Perkins." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


The  President  wmn  fo  Insist  that  Democracy  remain  a  stag  pan  > 
Columbia  State. 

Hr  the  way.  wa*  there  any  d'damtlon  In  favor  of  the  nvnll  of  diplomats 
In  the  Baltimore  platform? — \nr  York  Keening  sun. 

flMEAfCINo  about  the  boasted  American  sense  of  humor,  w**  note  that  a 
Chicago  committee  has  gone  to  Europe  to  study  vice. — Transcript. 

Thank-  to  the  Irish  anri  the  Scotch  and  the  Canadian*  and  the  Ailh* 
t  rattans  and  tho  Welsh  the  KnglUli  aiv  picking  up  quite  a  few  sorting 
trophic*  lh«s**  days.*—  ffrjstnn  Transcript. 

Tur.  omi**lon  from  the  Hall  of  Fame  of  the  name  of  one  of  tin*  fa**t- 
known  Bostonian*  of  our  time  1*  enough  to  make  John  L.  Sullivan  fail  <»fT 
the  wat4f-wagon  again. — Hutton  Transcript. 

Pacific  line*  *rv  complaining  that  Congre**  ha*  refused  SW.ooo  for  a 
survey  of  Alaskan  waters  notoriously  dangerous  from  uncharted  rocks. 
The  Trouble  with  Alaska,  a-  the  rn«-n  who  have  framed  waterway*  item* 
could  point  out  l*  that  it  li.it  no  vote*  —.War  Ynrk  Keening  Post. 


And  tlie  last  scene  was  Huertas  gla**  filling  with  tear* — Sew  York 
Keening  Sun. 

There  Is  no  danger  that  The  Commoner  will  meet  the  fate  of  The  Outlook 
and  lose  It*  contributing  editor.  —  Washington  Star. 

The  shipment  of  l-VuOO.rMM)  of  Carranza's  money  from  K1  Paso  to 
Juarez  wmn  to  indicate  that  the  Mexican  revolutlonUts  have  run  out  of 
clgaret-paprrs  — DosUm  T  ranter ipt , 

Nothing  but  hard  lurk  for  tike  railroad*.  First  there  ww  no  freight 
at  all.  and  now  there  l*  innn*  freight  Ilian  they  an  liandle.  When  L*  this 
persecution  to  stop? — AVir  York  World . 

Some  editorial  genius  ha**  figures  I  it  out  that  if  licit*  could  be  *11  pt  on 
some  of  those  1  ait  in- American  countries  their  revolution*  would  run  the 
machinery  of  the  world  —Creen  field  [til.)  Argus. 

A  FlUWVO  ha*  yielded  hi*  chance  at  an  office  to  an  American  merely 
because  the  latt<*r  happens  to  hi*  « •specially  well  qualified  for  the  place. 
Who  wilt  pretend  now  that  the  Filipinos  have  any  understanding  of  what* 
arlf-government  mean*? — Xnt  Vor*  Kerning  Post. 


ANSI!  IP. 

— Fltz  in  the  St.  LouLs  /*o.ir  Dispatch. 
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SHALL  IRELAND  BE  CUT  IN  TWO? 


"The  Home  Rule  Rill  is  now  virtually  law.  Anient  partizans 
may  talk  of  u  «lnte  near  at  hand  at  which  it  will  Ik*  lorn  up  by  a 
repentant  people,  and  the  reunion  of  Irish  hearts  la*  symbolized 
by  the  restoration  of  a  single  Parliament  for  the  three  Kingdoms. 

I  doubt  whether  there  are  many,  even  among  the  most  sanguine 
Unionists,  who  feally  expect  such  a  counter-revolution.  But 

even  if  it  were  a  hun- 

-  —  dred  times  more  likely 

- -  than  it  is.  a  quiet  inter- 

chance  incident  would 
tempt  Ulster  to  fin*  tho 
first  shot,  ami  that  then 
the  British  Army,  or  so 
much  of  it  as  could  saf«*- 
ly  lie  employed,  would 
l*e  obliged  to  take  tho 
field.  Take  the  field, 
indeed,  it  still  must,  if  the  Home  Rule  Rill  remains  what 
it  is — a  law  for  the  whole  of  Ireland.  Hut  its  use  will  Ik* 
not  to  suppress  an  insurrection,  hut  to  bring  to  an  end  a  war 
in  actual  nrogr«**s  In-tween  two  volunteer  forces  which  are  not. 
unlikely  to  offer  a  common  resistance  to  the  Regular  troops 
which  are  trying  to  separate  them.  ThiR  is  what  the  Rritish 
Government  has  to  render  impossible,  and  this  can  only  1h* 
done  in  one  way.  Ulster,  in  whole  or  in  part,  must  Ik*  pul 
outside  the  Home  Rule  Rill.  The  smaller  the  area  chosen,  and 
the  fewer  details  with  whieh  the  process  is  encumbered,  the 
easier  the  application  of  it  will  Ik*.  It  is  not  the  best  friends  of  a 
compromise  that  are  anxious  to  overload  it.  The  idea  suggested 

by  ‘An  Ulsterman'  is  about  a 

-  | _ tenth  part  of  Ireland,  and  only  a 

w  *f  very  impracticable  politician  will 
-  J  «  ,  *  insist  oti  fighting  for  all.  that  In* 

wants  when  he  may  have  nine- 
9*  Of  it  without  striking  a 


THE  DIFFERENCE  between  the  forces  of  the  Orange 
and  the  Green  ap|K*ars  to  have  simmered  down  to  the 
question  whether  the  Protestant  counties  of  Ulster 
»iiall  enjoy  independence  of  the  coming  Dublin  Parliament  for 
ti\  years  or  forever.  The  Unionist  view  of  it  is  that  then*  is  no 
say  of  getting  out  of 
the  Home  Rub*  difficulty 
excepting  by  perma¬ 
nently  exeluding  Ulster 
from  the  provisions  of 
the  Home  Rule  Rill. 

So  arguo*  Mr.  D.  C. 

I.vthbury,  in  The  Xine- 
!•  r  nth  ('enlury  (Lon¬ 
don).  Suggestions  and 
amendments  have  been 
made  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  ut  West¬ 
minster.  but  the  legis¬ 
lators.  like  Milton’s  fal¬ 
len  angels,  "found  no 


AN  ULMTKK  '‘HOME  tHTAHJJ. 

KnlMctl  u>  protect  thetr  homes  while  fathers  and  brothers  art*  at  the  front 


But  the  Nationalists  will  not 
agree  to  the  i>cnnanent  exclu¬ 
sion  of  Ulster,  ami  Mr.  Kelly, 
editor  of  tin*  strong  anti  influ¬ 
ential  Tuam  II ernhl .  speaks  ear¬ 
nest  ly  anti  pa t  riot  ieallv  as  follows : 

"If  this  permanent  partition 
is  the  only  basis  of  compromise, 
all  we  can  say.  speaking  deliber- 
atelv  and  advisedly  tut  behalf  of 
the  Western  Nationalists,  is  that 
we  can  never  agree  1o  it.  We 
have  reluctantly  submitted  to 
separation  for  the  definite  period 
of  six  years  as  the  price  of  peace 
and  as  now  formulated  and  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  Amending  Rill.  We 
agree  to  that  expedient  when  settled  by  a  ban*  majority  of  every 
county  so  voting.  That  limit  as  to  form  ami  time  was  the 
maximum  of  our  concession  and  we  were  only  driven  to  it  by 
the  wish  to  avoid  civil  disturbance.  Rut  to  agree  to  permanent 
partition  is  inconceivable  and  impossible.  It  would  Ik*  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  national  charter  of  nationhood,  a  breach  of  faith 
with  the  country,  a  hetraval  of  trust,  which  no  party  enllinir 


Punrh  (lx>ntlon) 


umloin*  tho  whole  of  tho  work. 

Then  the  danger  of  civil  war  is  dwelt  upon,  in  the  island 
■Alien*  Ulstermen  and  Irish  Volunteers  stand  ready  to  risk  their 
lues  for  their  cause.  Both  parties  must  make  some  surrender, 
ami  the  details  of  the  compromise  he  prescribes  are  thus  outlined: 
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itself  national  could  venture  to  agree  to.  The  Parliamentary 
party,  ably  led  as  it  is  by  Mr.  Redmond,  have,  with  the  most 
self-sacri firing  spirit  of  submission  and  the  most  statesmanlike 
moderation,  gone  already  as  far  on  the  road  to  concession  and 
agreement  as  they  consistently,  having  regarded  for  their  ob¬ 
ligations  to  the  Irish  people,  dare  to  go.  They  have,  with 
great  reluctance,  assented  to  the  repugnant  idea  of  temporary 
exclusion  when  such  is  voted  by  any  of  the  eleven  Ulster 
eounties  separately  voting,  but  this  is  the  end  ami  will  be  the 
limit  of  their  eoneession.  To  expeet  them  to  go  further  and 
agree  to  the  clear  cut,  from  out  of  this  sacred  island  of  ours,  of 
either  three  or  six  counties,  originally  ns  (Vltic  and  as  Catholic 
as  any  other  parts,  because  an  intolerant  and  irreconcilable  mi¬ 
nority  so  demand  it,  is  to  ask  what  they  will  not  and  can  not 
accede  to.” 

He  concludes  with  this  eloquent  plea  for  the  conservation  of 
Ireland's  integrity: 

"  Ireland  is  one  and  indivisible,  and  it  must  remain  so.  It 
<nn  not  be  dismemlnred  and  mutilated  at  the  behest  and  bidding 
of  any  section,  even  if  it  were  the  majority  of  the  population, 
and  not  a  minority.  The  idea  is  repugnant  to  all  common 
sense,  and  if  the  struggle  is  in  the  end  to  center  round  permanent 
exclusion  or  not  tho  National  sentiment  must  sternly  take  sides 
on  the  issue  and  it  can  not  he  violated.  The  country  did  not 
endure  all  that  it  has  sulTered  only  iu  the  end  to  find  itself  put  off 
with  a  dismembered  three-quarter  territory.  France  bandy  had 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  as  part  of  its  territory  for  a  hundred  years, 
and  yet  the  forcible  taking  of  those  sundered  provinces  has 
been  for  Germany  and  Europe  a  perpetual  source  of  anxiety 
and  unrest  and  will  never  by  the  French  people  be  submitted  to. 

“Ireland  is  not  going  to  allow  itself  to  1m*  cut  and  carved  up 
by  any  influences  or  any  party,  and  a  big  wall  of  demarcation 
and  division  set  up  between  North  ami  South.  We  are  not 
particularly  enamored  of  even  the  six-year  exclusion.  It  is 
a  costly,  fanciful  expenditure  at  best,  but  it  is  the  fullest  and 
the  furthest  we  will  or  can  go  in  the  direction  of  division.  We 
hope  the  best  wisdom  of  the  two  English  parties  between  them 
will  bring  about  a  settlement,  speedy  and  satisfactory,  but  they 
must  not  expect  to  do  that  at  our  expense  and  by  straining  any 
further  the  loyalty  to  one  of  them  of  the  Irish  party.  Strung 
as  that  party  is  and  rightly  so  in  the  affection  and  confidence  of 
the  Irish  people,  it  is  not  strong  enough  and  never  would  be 
strong  enough  to  suggest  or  submit  to  the  permanent  partition 
of  one  single  town  or  county  in  the  God-given  heritage  which  we 
possess  to-day  in  the  soil  and  territory  of  this  island  of  ours, 
given  to  us,  entire  and  undivided,  by  our  fathers  and  their 
fathers,  and  as  a  solemn  trust  to  be  so  handed  down  by  us  to  our 
sous  and  their  sons." 


JAPAN’S  FEAR  OF  A  CHINO-AMERICAN 

ENTENTE 

CLOSER  FRIENDSHIP  between  China  and  the  United 
StaU*s  has  created  in  the  Far  East  many  rumors — some 
of  them  more  amusing  than  informing.  Japan  in  par¬ 
ticular  seems  to  be  watching  our  activities  in  China  with  a  mingled 
feeling  of  fear  and  suspicion.  Early  in  June  the  Peking  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Tokyo  .V ichi-nichi  wired  his  paper  that  China 
and  the  United  States  were  said  to  have  entered  into  a  secret 
understanding  of  a  political  nature.  To  lend  color  to  this  sensa¬ 
tional  news,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  secured  an  extensive 
concession  for  the  exploitation  of  oil-fields  in  Sheushi  and  Chili, 
while  tho  Hethluhcm  Steel  Company  was  said  to  have  agreed  to 
advance  $30,000,000  to  the  Chinese  Government  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  tho  Foochow  dockyard,  in  the  province  of  Fukien. 
Nor  was  Japan  the  only  nation  which  manifested  apprehension 
with  regard  to  American  activities  in  China,  for  the  British 
Minister  at  Peking,  according  to  the  X  ichi-nichi  correspondent 
at  the  Chinese  capital,  lodged  a  protest  with  the  Yuan  Adminis¬ 
tration  on  the  ground  that  China's  agreement  with  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  to  the  effect  that  sho  would  not  allow  any  other 
party  to  exploit  oil-fields  in  China  for  the  following  year,  was  in 
violation  of  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  guaranteed  by 
i  roaty. 

'  '  iocs©  views  of  the  so-called  proposed  Chino-American  al¬ 


liance  are  highly  interesting.  According  to  the  Peking  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Tokyo  A  so  At,  a  “high  official"  in  the  Chinese 
Government  exp  rest  himself  on  the  question  in  these  words: 

“When  Prince  Ts&i-shun.  the  then  Naval  Minister  of  the 
Manchu  dynasty,  visited  the  United  States  seven  years  ago.  he 
approached  the  Washington  Government  with  a  view  to  con¬ 
cluding  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  United  States.  Before 
this  negotiation  bore  fruit  the  Manchu  Government  was  over¬ 
thrown  by  tho  revolutionists.  Upon  the  establishment  of  the 
present  republican  government.  Washington  asked  Peking 
whether  the  latter  still  entertained  a  desire  to  form  an  alliance 
with  America.  To  this  President  Yuan  answered  in  the  nega¬ 
tive,  stating  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  China  to  bind  herself 
by  such  a  treaty  with  any  one  Power. 

“About  this  time  Great  Britain  also  proposed  that  she  l>e  tho 
sole  party  to  supply  war-ships  to  China,  ami  to  train  Chinese 
naval  and  army  officers.  This  proposal  was  also  declined  by 
President  Yuan  Shi  Kai." 

If  the  above  statement  really  emanated  from  official  quarters 
at  Peking,  we  can  only  mid  that  w'e  have  seen  nothing  like  it 
from  any  other  source. 

The  Peking  Ji-ptio,  a  Chinese  daily  echoing  the  views  and 
sentiments  of  the  Yuan  Administration,  publishes  a  lengthy 
editorial  explaining  why  China  does  not  desire  to  become  an 
ally  of  the  United  States.  The  Chinese  editor  apparently 
attaches  great  importance  to  Japan's  military  prowess,  which  he 
regards  as  superior  to  that  of  the  United  States,  and  says: 

“1*1  us  compare  the  Japanese  Army  with  the  Army  of 
America.  Fairness  demands  that  we  credit  the  Japanese  with 
possessing  an  Army  far  more  efficient  than  the  American  Army. 
We  may  concede  that  America  lias  a  powerful  Navy,  but  the  Mon¬ 
roe  Doctrine  forbids  her  to  expand  her  Navy  as  rapidly  as  she 
might,  while  the  Navy  of  Japan  proved  itself  the  peer  of  any  by 
annihilating  the  Russian  armada  uuder  Rozhdestvensky. 

“Japan  has  also  made  signal  stride#  in  the  art  of  manufac¬ 
turing  armaments.  The  armament  factories  at  Tokyo  and 
Osaka  can  turn  out  weapons  of  war  as  efficient  as  those  made  in 
America  and  Germany.  Not  the  least  important  consideration 
on  this  question  concerns  the  geographical  positions  of  the  three 
countries — China,  Japan,  and  the  United  States.  China  and 
Japan  are  neighbors  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  while  the 
United  States  is  separated  from  China  by  the  whole  width  of  the 
Pacific.  Suppose  China  enters  into  an  alliance  with  America 
and  provokes  the  ill-feeling  of  the  Japanese.  Iu  the  event  of 
hostility  with  Japan,  Japan’s  invading  forces  will  have  ad¬ 
vanced  far  into  the  interior  of  China  before  the  reenforeemenis 
from  America  have  succeeded  in  landing  at  a  Chinese  port." 

The  editor  of  the  Poking  Ji-pao  asserts  that  relations  between 
CUiuu  and  America  are  purely  commercial.  And  yet  tho 
Tokyo  Jiji,  perhaps  the  must  reliable  financial  organ  in  Japuu, 
publishes  a  letter  from  its  Peking  correspondent,  giving  a  de¬ 
tailed  statement  from  a  "military  atta0h£  to  a  certain  European 
legation"  at  Peking.  According  to  the  Jiji  correspondent,  the 
army  officer  has  this  to  say: 

“Wo  must  not  dismiss  the  rumor  of  a  Chino-American  alliance 
so  lightly.  The  United  States  is  suspicious  of  Japan,  and  is 
anxious  to  secure  a  naval  base  in  south  China.  Not  long  ago  an 
American  naval  officer  declared  that  the  United  States  would  be 
willing  to  pay  $1(X),OU(),000  for  the  Chu-shan  group,  if  China  could 
1h*  induced  to  permit  America  to  establish  there  a  naval  base, 
which  would  in  time  l>e  to  the  United  States  in  the  Far  East 
what  Hongkong  is  to  Great  Britain  in  the  saiuo  region. 

"More  recently  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  presumably 
with  the  indorsement  of  tho  Washington  Government,  offered 
to  China,  without  demanding  any  security,  an  enormous  sum 
for  the  construction  of  a  dockyard  at  Mawei,  near  Foochow. 
This  scheme,  however,  can  not  easily  be  effected,  because  Mawei 
is  situated  in  a  province  where  China,  in  virtue  of  a  treaty  with 
Japan,  lias  no  liberty  to  grant  a  concession  of  this  nature  t  o  any 
foreign  Power.  .  .  .  There  is  no  doubt  that  America  is  anxious 
to  make  China  her  ally  in  the  Far  East.  But  it  is  doubtful  if 
China  is  ready  to  accept  such  a  bold  plan.  And  yet  the  power 
of  the  American  dollar  is  a  factor  which  neither  China  nor 
Japan  can  ignore,  and  it  will  not  be  Hurprizing  if  China  w  ill 
eventually  enter  into  a  defensive  and  offensive  alliance  with  the 
United  States." — Translation s  mod*  for  The  Literakv  Digest. 
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CEMENTING  THE  ANGLO-RUSSIAN  TIE 

POWERFUL  English  squadron  has  boon  visiting 
Russia,  and  a/tor  anchoring  at  Roval  and  subsequently 
at  the  great  sea  fortress  of  Oronstadt,  has  been  enter¬ 
tained  and  honored  by  fates  of  all  kinds  at  the  capital  and  flat¬ 
tered  by  complimentary  speeches.  Those  incidents,  says  tho 
Paris  Figaro,  are  highly  significant.  It  is  not  meaningless,  we 


A  4JKKMAN  VI*W  or  IT 
Ivan — "  If  you  continue  to  be  no  nice  to  mo.  my  dear  John, 

I  wlU  give  you  the  other  bracelet  "  — ©  L'lk  (Berlin). 

are  told,  when  wo  see  the  officers  of  the  British  Navy  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  Czar  personally  at  Tsarskoo  Solo.  England  and 
Russia  are  already  rather  loosely  joint'd  with  France  in  the 
Triple  Entente,  but  tho  reports  of  the  press  lead  us  to  think  that 
Russia  is  anxious  to  fortify  her  dual  alliance  with  France  by  a 
like  tie  with  (iruat  Britain,  with  a  view  to  expansion  in  Western 
Europe.  Russia  has  not  succeeded  in  tho  Far  East,  and  is  still 
staggering  under  the  blow  she  received  from  Japan.  Writing  in 
tho  Hamburger  Hachrichten,  Leo  Littmann  discusses  this  scheme 
of  expansion  and  reminds  his  readers  that  Austria-Hungary 
would  stand  in  the  way  as  a  formidable  obstacle  to  Russia's 
march  on  Germany.  The  powerful  German  Ain't  guards  the 
North  Sea,  while  the  Mediterranean  is  dominated  by  Franco 
anil  England.  The  value  of  alliance  with  tho  two  latter  Powers 
is  therefore  evident.  Mr.  Littmann  goes  on  to  show  how  Asia 
is  being  divided  up  by  the  three  Powers  of  the  Kntonte,  and  tho 
Berlin  Tageblatt  quotes  tho  British  Ambassador  to  Russia  as 
referring  particularly  to  the  friendly  arrangements  between 
Russia  and  England  in  Persia.  “This  Anglo-Russian  friend- 
ahip,”  exclaimed  the  Ambassador,  “has  now  taken  such  root  that 
it  will  be  able  to  weather  all  storms! "  Franco  is  .naturally  grati¬ 
fied  at  all  this.  “We  Frenchmen,"  says  the  Figaro,  “have  every 
rvuaon  in  the  world  to  rejoice  over  this  arrangement.”  The 
Ambassador's  speech  was  delivered  at  a  banquet  he  gave  to 
Admiral  Beatty  and  his  officers  at  St.  Petersburg.  Among  the 
guests  who  applauded  his  sentiments  wen*  Mr.  Sazonoff,  Russian 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Admiral  Gvigomvitch.  Minister  of 
Marine,  and  Mr.  Rodzianko,  President  of  tho  Duma.  The 
passage  in  the  Ambassador's  speech  which  especially  roused  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  auditors  ran  as  follows,  closing  with  the 
exclamation  quoted  above: 

“Mutual  friendship,  mutual  sympathy,  and  common  interests 
constitute  the  firmest  bond  of  union  between  nations,  and  enable 
them  to  regard  with  equanimity  and  to  reconcile  without  tension 
any  passing  differences  that  may  arise  between  them.  1,  during 
the  past  few  ilays,  have  witnessed  with  f«*>lings  of  grateful 
emotion  the  warm — I  might  almost  say  affectionate — manner 
in  which  our  squadron  lias  been  received  at  Reval,  at  Cronstodt, 
and  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  I  draw  from  this  a  happy  augury 
lor  the  future,  os  well  as  the  conviction  that  all  the  conditions  of 
an  enduring  understanding  now  exist. 


"The  two  nations  are  getting  to  know  and  understand  each 
other  better.  They  are  learning  to  appreciate  and  to  value  each 
other’s  friendship,  and  I  am  confident  that  this  friendship  has 
now  taken  such  root  that  it  will  Ih>  able  to  weather  all  storms  that 
may  beat  round  it  in  the  future." 

The  political  coalition  of  Russia,  England,  and  France  is  hailed 
by  the  Russian  press  as  a  combination  devoutly  to  bo  desired. 
It  will  be  remembered  tlmt  the  Russian  Government  protested 
when  France  thought  of  shortening  the  three  years'  service,  as 
this  would  have  made  Paris  a  feebler  ally.  In  view  of  com¬ 
bining  her  naval  power  with  that  of  England  to  a  mutual  ad¬ 
vantage,  Russian  dockyards  have  boon  very  busy,  and  we  read 
in  the  Temp*  (Paris): 

"For  ten  years  Russia  has  been  making  a  great  effort  in  naval 
construction.  She  lias  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  Hhe  wishes 
to  have  a  voice  in  international  questions  the  possession  of  n 
strong  navy  is  absolutely  necessary'.  To  t  he  four  dreadnoughts 
launched  in  1914,  four  other  vessels,  of  a  still  more  powerful 
type,  four  cruisers,  and  eight  ocean-going  torpedo-boats,  with 
twelve  submarines,  are  to  lie  added." 

The  Itu**koie  Sloeo  (Moscow),  a  Liberal  organ,  becomes  almost 
Anglomaniac  in  its  tone,  and  says: 

"In  order  that  our  juncture  with  the  English  may  be  close 
and  complete,  Russia  itself  must  become  a  sort  of  England. 
Russia  must  foster  in  herself  the  English  energy,  English  self- 
confidence,  English  persistency  in  gaining  a  proposed  object." 

An  unnamed  English  ambassador  to  some  European  court 
writes  to  the  Lakal  .4 nzriger  (Berlin)  that  German  chauvinism 
is  driving  the  Powers  to  unite  in  self-defense.  This  paper,  itself 
very  chauvinistic,  replies: 

"We  can  not  doubt  the  pacific  disposition  of  the  German 
Government,  but  we  dread  the  turn  of  events  which  may  render 
it  obligatory  to  abandon  this  pacific  disposition.  Numberless 
journals  are  now  disseminating  the  fatal  doctrines  of  Germany's 
lost  prestige.  1  am  convinced  that  there  is  to  lie  found  in  tho 
German  people  a  latent  chauvinism  which  is  more  than  the 
chauvinism  of  England,  Russia,  and  Prance,  countries  at  present 
so  completely  in  accord  on  other  points.  German  chauvinism 
finds  its  partizans  in  the  most  elevated  classes  of  the  nation. 


Rl-BSIA  PUTS  ON  HER  SI  MMER  SUIT. 

—  Kikrriki  (Vlmn»). 

The  nobility,  the  clergy,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  professors  of 
learning  ami  students,  even  boys  at  school,  all  an*  boosting  and 
shaking  their  fists  at  those  with  whom  Germany  has  no  alliance." 

The  Berlin  Pott,  a  very  warlike  journal,  exclaims: 

"If  we  find  ourselves  thwarted  in  our  struggle  to  emerge  and 
survive  as  a  world  Power,  we  shall  be  infallibly  driven  to  draw 
the  sword,  and  then,  wo  to  the  conquered!" 

The  British  press  show  less  excitement  over  the  matter,  tho 
London  Time*  remarking  coldly: 

“We  do  not  propose  to  make  any  changes  in  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Convention,  which  has  kept  the  peace  of  the  Middle  East 
in  very  difficult  times.” — Translation a  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 
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OUR  INADEQUATE  ARMY 

THE  HKiH  REfiARD  the  British  entertain  for  us  as  a 
people  evidently  does  not  extend  to  our  Army,  to  judge 
from  an  article  in  The  Smelt  ruth  Century  and  After 
(Ivomlon;  by  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks.  Despite  the  efforts  of  (leu. 
Leonard  Wood,  “by  all  odds  the  greatest  soldier-administrator 
I  bat  America  has  produced  since  the  Civil  War,"  our  forces  art* 
declared  to  be  in  bad  ctnulition.  Mr.  Brooks  has  lived  for  some 
time  in  this  country  us  a  correspondent  f«»r  English  newspaper* 
and  magazines,  and  is  u  sympathetic  admirer  of  our  institutions, 
but  he  thinks  that  in  military  mutters  we  an*  liehind  the  world. 
Our  Army  is  never  marshalled  in  one  s|M>t,  and  the  great 
maneuvers,  with  their  “mimic*  warfare*, ”  are  never  made,  as  in 
C.ermany,  England,  and  France,  a  feature  of  our  military  train¬ 
ing.  Scattered  over  some  fifty  posts  in  widely  separated  points 
of  the  Union,  tin*  American  soldiers  sjk*iic1  most  of  their  time  in 
keeping  up  the  great  parks  which  surround  their  l  sir  nicks. 
Then  the  United  Stales  forces  are  numerically  inadequate,  alt  ho 
tin*  |M*rson*u*l  of  the  various  regiments  is  excellent.  Such  an 
army  is  incompetent  to  deal  with  the  exigeneies  of  the  hour  or  of 
the  near  future,  sueli  as  Mr.  Brooks  says: 

“The  Mexican  situation  confronts,  or  must  soon  confront,  the 
United  Stales  with  a  military  problem  of  a  man*  formidable 
character  than  any  it  has  lus-n  called  upon  to  face  since  the  Civil 
War.  One  can  not  foresee  precisely  how  or  when  intervention  on 
a  big  scalu  will  take  place.  One  can  only  1m*  sure  Ibat  in  s|>ite 
of  all  attempts  nt  mediation.  of  President  Wilson's  sincere  but 
awkward  efforts  to  save  the  Mexicans  from  themselves,  and  of  a 
general  distaste  among  the*  American  people  fur  the  undertaking 
that  lies  ahead  of  them,  intervention  in  the  long  run  will  prove 
the  sole  alternative  to  an  indefinite  state  of  anarehy.  And  tho 
the  uctual  amount  of  ligliting  t-u  Ih*  done  may  not  Ih*  very  serious, 
still  to  invade.  occupy,  and  hold  down  a  country  of  Hfteen  million 
|M*ople  and  some  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square  miles  is 
not  a  small  enterprise  for  any  army.  Even  if  things  take  the 
happiest  possible  turn  and  they  have  a  knack  of  being  kindly 
when  Americans  go  to  wur — even  if  diplomacy  does  not  run  ahead 
of  military  preparations;  even  if  the  invasion  of  Mexico  can  Ih* 
successfully  represented  as  a  wax  of  liberation  rather  than  of 
aggression,  and  the  Mexican.,  can  Ih*  kept  divided  among  them¬ 
selves  ami  large  numbers  of  them  induced  to  remain  neutral  or 
aetively  side  with  the  invaders  from  the  north,  not  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  men  will  probably  Ih*  needed  to  seize  the 
four  or  five  widely  separated  strategical  points,  to  overcome  what¬ 
ever  armed  resistance  may  be  offered,  to  put  down  brigandage,  to 
guard  tin  lines,  and  to  enforce  conditions  of  order  anil  security.” 

Mr.  Brooks  proceeds  to  describe  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
Army  and  its  efficiency  as  a  tactical  unit  as  follows: 

“The  United  Statin  Army  is  distributed  among  some  fifty 
posts  in  twenty-four  Slates  and  Territories.  Thirty-one  of 
these  (Mists  have  a  capacity  for  less  than  a  regiment  each;  only 
six  have  a  capacity  for  more  than  a  regiment;  and  only  one  has 
a  capacity  for  a  brigade.  The  average  strength  of  each  (Hist  is 
nine  companies— the  American  company  at  full  war  strength 
contains  150  men,  and  in  peace  only  60  men — and  the  average 
iiuuiImt  of  men  at  each  post  is  therefore  a  little  over  fiOO.  The 
largest  detachment  at  any  one  place  is  less  than  2.500  men.  It 
scarcely  needs  the  emphatic  and  reiterated  condemnation  of  this 
piecemeal  division  and  subdivision  of  the  Army  by  successive* 
Chiefs  of  the  Staff  to  convince  one  of  its  incompatibility  with  even 
the  element*  of  sound  military  training. 

’“The  Amerieaji  Army’  (said  the  late  Secretary  of  War| 
'lias  no  tactical  organization  at  all.  Its  men  have  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  the  war  game  as  a  matter  of  team  play  between 
the  different  arms.  Its  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  have  no 
opportunity  to  work  in  the  harmonious  unison  which  modern 
war  requires.  Its  higher  officers  receive  no  training  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  large  forces  of  troops.  The  time  and  energy  of  both 
men  and  officers  are  largely  wasted  on  non-military  matters  of 
administrative  detail  involved  in  the  ii|>-k«*cp  c*  so  many  expen¬ 
sive  posts.  Soldiers  spend  their  time  in  watching  property, 
officers  in  keeping  accounts,  instead  of  learning  the  art  of  wur. 
And  as  a  result  we  have  produced  a  scattered  police  force,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  highly  trained  body  of  regulars  which  should  Ih*  tho 


striking  arm  of  the  Republic  iri  case  of  need.'  Even  conqiutiy 
drill,  owing  to  the  diversion  of  nearly  half  of  the  men  to  nun* 
military  duties,  is  difficult;  while  the  opportunities  for  tin* 
instruction  of  Imt lalions  arc  meager,  of  regiments  exceedingly 
indifferent,  of  brigades  all  but,  and  of  divisions  absolutely,  non¬ 
existent.” 

In  contrast  to  this  the  United  States,  we  are  assured,  will  need 
at  least  120,000  men  for  the  first  movements  in  a  war,  and  Mr. 
Brooks  prweeds: 

"I  need  hardly  say  that  the  regular  Army  is  not  prepared, 
ami  was  never  intended  to  Ih*  prepared,  for  warfare  on  tlii' 
scale.  Its  actual  strength  ut  this  moment  is  just  under  HO.OUU 
men,  of  whom  only  about  54,000  are  serving  in  the  United  States, 
the  rest  In-ing  engaged  in  the  outlying  Ainerieau  possessions, 
where  few  of  them  could  Ih*  spared.  Of  these  54,000,  about 
14,000  In’loug  to  the  coast  and  garrison  artillery,  and  are  not 
instantly  available  for  foreign  service.  It  seems  doubtful, 
therefore,  whether  the  United  States  could  place  as  many  as 
45,000  regulars  in  tin*  field  within  six  weeks  of  tin*  outbreak  of 
wur.  The  remainder  of  the  army  of  invasion  would  have  to  be 
raised  from  tin*  State  militia,  who numlieron  paper  altout  120,000, 
but  whose  organization  and  equipment  an*  defective  and  whose 
military  effieiency  is  a  somewhat  doubtful  quantity — they  art* 
probably  rather  below  than  above  the  standard  of  our  own 
Territorials  and  from  volunteers  who  would  of  counto  be  abun¬ 
dantly  forthcoming,  but  who  would  need  tune  to  learn  their 
business.” 

The  Ainerieau  public  take  little  interest  in  tho  Army,  declares 
this  writ»*r,  and  the  sight  of  such  uniformed  citizens  as  appear 
on  the  streets  in  every  large  town  in  Europe  is  not  familiar  to  thi¬ 
eves  of  many  Americans.  On  this  point  we  read: 

“It  gives  me  almost  a  shock  to  reflect  that  during  some  years 
of  residence  in  the  United  States  I  have  hardly  ever  net  eyes  on 
an  American  regular.  Many  millions  of  Americans,  after  a  life¬ 
time  in  the  country,  could  probably  say  the  same.  On  that  vast 
continent  tin*  national  Army,  only  25.000  strong  before  the  war 
with  S|Niin.  and  even  now  some  20  |H*r  cent,  below  its  legal 
maximum  of  100,(XJO,  is  swallowed  up.  lost  sight  of,  and  forgotten. 
Nor  is  it  merely  its  smallness  that  makes  it  inconspicuous.  It  is 
distributed  on  a  system  that  removes  it  far  from  the  main  avenues 
of  trade  and  truvel.  The  average  citizen,  the  average  visitor,  ba-' 
hurdly  u  chance  of  coming  in  contact  with  it,  scattered  as  it  is 
in  some  fifty  posts  over  twenty-four  different  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories.  How  so  extraordinary  a  grouping  came  into  existence  is 
easily  explained.  After  the  Civil  War  the  American  people  saw 
no  need  for  a  standing  army.  Secure  in  their  own  invulnera¬ 
bility  anil  iiiniM*ont  of  all  aggressive  designs,  they  retuimd  a  few 
regiments  at  various  points  in  the  great  territory  west  of  the 
Mississippi  to  watch  over  the  Indians,  insure  the  safe  conduct  of 
mails  and  passengers,  and  maintain  order  in  the  frontier  districts. 
The  frontier  since  then  has  Ins-n  pushed  to  the  Pacific,  the  Indian 
troubles  have  disap|M*and,  and  all  strHti*gieal  justification  for  the 
retention  of  these  petty  isolated  outposts  has  vanished.  Never¬ 
theless  they  have  been  kept  in  being  and  in  use  by  the  power  of 
liH*al  pressure  and  vested  interests." 

But  of  the  personnel  of  the  Army  we  are  given  the  following 
fair  account : 

“The  personnel  of  the  American  Army  in  excellent.  West 
Point  continues  to  turn  out  soldier-graduates  who  are  technically 
quulifud  for  all  bronchos  of  the  service,  who  arc  keen  and  thor¬ 
oughly  equipped  officers,  with  alert,  working  minds,  seasoned 
physique,  and  the  foundations  of  a  strong  und  manly  character. 
A  cadet  who  has  survived  its  four  years’  course  of  microscopic 
und  unrelaxing  discipline,  during  w  hich  the  maximum  of  mental 
and  physical  pressure  and  of  moral  influence  has  been  applied  to 
the  task  of  grounding  him  in  his  profession,  emerges  from  the 
ordeal  a  more  finished,  all-round,  and  scientific  product  than.  1 
should  judge,  any  military  academy  in  the  world  can  display. 
That  in  many  eases  the  removal  of  the  pressure  and  the  unuatura! 
conditions  of  life  at  the  army  posts  induce  a  deterioration  is  only 
what  one  would  expect;  but.  taken  as  a  whole,  the  officers  of  the 
American  Army  are  a  corps  of  whom  any  country  would  bo  proud 
and  who  only  need  the  chance  that  a  common-sense  organization 
would  give  them  to  show  their  worth.  I  cordially  subscribe  to 
the  dictum  of  the  Washington  correspondent  of  The  Time *  that 
‘much  that  is  cleanest  and  best  in  American  life  is  to  be  found 
scattered  through  the  army  posts  of  the  country.’" 
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AIR  EXPERTS  ON  THE  CHANCES  OF  FLYING  THE  ATLANTIC 


A  THRILL  of  the  endless  fame  that  may  bo  the  reward  of 
Lieut.  John  Cyril  Porto,  U.N.,  and  his  pilot.  Georg** 
Hallctt,  if  they  succeed  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  in 
Rod  man  W ana  maker’s  hydroaeroplane,  America ,  may  be  felt  in 
the  words  of  certain  confident  exports  interviewed  by  the  New 
York  Sun.  But  at  the  same  time 
the  perils  involved  in  the  daring  Might 
are  ominously  brought  to  mind  by  the 
statements  of  others,  who  have  their 
doubts  or  flatly  predict  failure.  But 
many,  if  not  all,  these  authorities 
believe  firmly  that  the  transatlantic 
trip  by  air  is  a  possibility  of  no  dis¬ 
tant  date.  Their  questioning  of  the 
success  of  the  America,  which  is  tin- 
product  of  the  building  skill  of  Glenn 
H.  Curtiss,  is  based  largely  on  what 
resistance  the  air-boat  can  offer  to 
the  uncertainties  of  weather  conditions 
at  sea  and  on  the  ability  of  Lieutenant 
Port**  as  a  navigator  as  well  as  an 
aviator. 

The  voyage,  press  reports  say,  is  to 
Ik?  made  from  Newfoundland  east¬ 
ward,  with  the  Azores  as  the  first 
landfall,  and  thence  continuing  to 
England.  In  the  view  of  Glenn  H. 

Curtiss,  as  reported  in  The  Sun. 

"once  started,  the  flight  should  be  suc¬ 
cessful  unless  some  unforeseen  emer¬ 
gency  arises."  All  that  can  prevent 
a  proper  start,  wo  are  told,  “will  la¬ 
the  inability  of  the  America  to  lift  tin- 
full  load."  but  Mr.  Curtiss  is  positive 
in  declaring  that  “she  will  lift  her 
load."  Among  other  authorities  who 
give  The  Sun  their  opinion  of  the  outcome  of  Lieutenant  Porte's 
venture  is  Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary,  discoverer  of  the  North  Pole, 
who  believes  that  if  the  America  is  a  "fit”  machine,  the  attempt 
wfl]  go  through  prosperously,  altho  he  secs  in  “adverse  weather" 
&  serious  menace.  Admiral  Peary  believes,  however,  that 


"the  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  aerially  with  speed,  safety,  and 
certainty  is  only  a  matter  of  a  short  time,"  and  his  remark  is 
seconded  by  Alan  It.  Hawley,  President  of  the  Aero  Club,  who 
says: 

"The  America  will  make  the  transatlantic  Might.  If  it  is  not 

made  with  the  present  experimental 
machine,  then  with  the  No.  2,  which 
will  Ik*  built  with  the  improvements 
suggested  by  the  construction  of  the 
present  machine,  and  soon  to  the  third, 
by  which  time  tin*  developments  will 
Ik*  such  as  to  put  all  those  who  have 
doubt ed  the  possibilities  of  the  Might 
in  the  *1  told  you  so'  class.  They 
will  then  Ik-  the  most  ardent  supjKirt- 
ers  and  will  have  forgotten  that  they 
tried  to  discourage  those  who  worked 
to  make  this  flight  possible." 

“  Barring  such  an  accident  as  might 
hap|>en  to  any  bit  of  machinery  any 

<  'ri-agh- 

OslMime.  Superintendent  of  ( 'o  in  passes 
of  the  British  Admiralty,  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Porte  “will  succeed  if  any  one 
can,"  because  "he  is  a  navigator  and 
an  aviator,"  and  "a  sterling  char¬ 
acter.  "  A  verdict  equally  favorable 
is  pronounced  by  (’apt.  W.  Irving 
Chamber,  L".  S.  X.,  who  sets  down 
his  reasons  at  length: 

“First.  I  think  the  Atlantic  Might 
is  likely  to  be*  successful  b*-cause  I 
have  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
Lieutenant  Porte.  Success  dejK-nds 
upon  the  following  conditions:  The 
builder’s  skill  in  producing  a  machine 
capable  of  performing  the  specific 
work,  i.e.,  of  rising  from  comimra- 
tively  smooth  water  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  load,  of  flying  at  the  designed 
speed,  and  of  maintaining  that  speed  for  the  required  length  of 
time.  I  have  confidence  in  the  skill  of  Mr.  Curtiss  to  satisfy  the 
conditions,  and,  from  observation  of  the  America  at  Hammonds- 
port,  it  is  my  belief  that  they  will  all  ho  met  satisfactorily. 

"Secondly,  the  weather  conditions,  including  the  force  and 
direction  of  wind.  In  this  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  Lieutenant 
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Port**,  as  any  navy  man  of  experience  with  the  weather  charts 
and  the  daily  weather  reports  before  him  ought  to  be  able  to 

seize  the  proper  time  for  a  start . 

“Thirdly,  ability  to  navigate  and  to  shape  the  proper  course. 
In  this  Lieutenant  Porte  has  the  advantage  over  the  average 
aviator,  and  I  assume  of  course  that  he  will  not  start  unprovided 


with  the  instruments  necessary  to  do  this,  both  in  daytime 
and  at  night.*' 

On  the  other  hand.  President  MacMechen,  of  the  Aeronautical 
Society,  is  outspoken  with  a  contrary  opinion,  saying  that  “the 
problems  of  navigation  will  be  the  thing  most  likely  to  defeat  the 
project.*'  Similarly  thinks  Lincoln  Beachey,  who  offers  an 
aviator’s  masoning  in  these  w'ords: 

“While  1  do  not  undervalue  Lieutenant  Porte’s  ability  as  an 
aviator,  I  am  convinced  that  no  one  man  can  perform  this 
feat.  It  is  one  thing  to  drive  a  machine  for  ten  hours,  fifteen 
hours,  ovur  a  stated  course  over  the  land.  It  is  an  entirely 
different  thing  to  drivo  this  machine  over  water,  over  the  bound¬ 
less  ocean,  for  that  length  of  time. 

“In  the  first  instance,  the  aviator  is  always  in  sight  of  good 
old  mother  earth.  In  the  other,  when  a  man  is  faced  with  the 
endless  expanse  of  water,  out  of  sight  of  land,  the  loneliness, 
the  sense  of  helplessness,  will  lie  awful.  The  very  enormity 
of  nature  will  bo  overwhelming.  And  most  important  of  all  is 
the  necessity  of  the  pilot  possessing  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
navigation. 

“I  believe  that  tho  mental  tension  will  be  more  wearing  than 
the  physical  tax  of  handling  the  wheel.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  man  in  the  world  can,  without  training,  stand  the  terrible 
strain.  To  be  sure  Lieutenant  Porte  will,  have  with  him  a 
caj>ahle  mechanician,  but  he  should  have  another  seasoned 
aviator,  one  who  has  stood  the  gaff  and  who  should  alternate 
with  him  in  four-  or  five-hour  tricks  at  the  wheel. 

“Regarding  the  machine,  I  believe  that  speed  has  been  sacri¬ 
ficed  too  much  to  sustaining  power.  The  machine  that  success¬ 
fully  flies  across  tho  Atlantic  will,  I  believe,  be  one  that  will 
travel  like  a  blue  streak,  that  will  not  falter. 

“One  does  not  have  to  confine  himself  to  matters  of  the  air  to 
form  a  conclusion  regarding  durability.  Take  automobiles 
instead.  For  two  years  our  leading  automobile  builders  have 
failed  to  produce  a  ear  for  the  Indiana|M)lis  oOO-mile  race  cupahle 
of  going  the  entire  distance  in  close  competition  with  foreigners. 
The  home  product  gives  evidence  of  speed  ami  durability  for  a 
while,  but  a  stop  at  the  pits,  for  even  a  light  repair,  is  always 
sooner  nr  later  necessary.  And  a  stop  at  the  pits  in  a  motor-race 
is  vastly  different  from  u  drop  into  the  ocean  a  thousand  miles 
from  land.  There  are  no  ‘pits’  in  mid-Atlantic.” 

Various  other  forecasts  of  failure  an*  drawn  either  from  the 
belief  that  the  transatlantic  crossing  by  air-ship  is  not  yet 
feasible  or  that  Lieutenant  Porte  has  not  an  efficient  machine, 
while  several  experts  say  he  will  “get  across,"  if  luck  favors 
him.  Replying  to  these  criticisms,  in  the  course  of  an  article 
in  the  New  York  World,  Lieutenant  Porte  says: 

“1  have  been  reading  with  interest  the  various  expressions  of 
opinion  as  to  the  chances  of  success  of  the  transatlantic  flight, 
published  by  several  »f  the  American  papers.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  getting  into  a  controversy  with  any  one. 


no  matter  how  curiously  the  facta  may  be  misstated,  as  they 
have  been  by  some  persons  who  evidently  know  nothing  about 
navigational  problems  and  Little  more  about  aviation. 

"It  is  very  pleasing  to  note  that  tho  opinions  of  those  who  know 
most  about  navigation  are  t  hat  the  flight  has  excellent  chances  of 
success.  I  am  not  in  the  slightest  degree  discouraged  by  those 
who  think  I  have  no  chances  of  finding  tho  Azores  or  crossing  the 
Atlantic  at  all.  They  are  welcome  to  their  opinions.  Ac¬ 
complishment  or  failure  will  tell  the  story  better  than  it  can  be 
told  now.  As  I  have  said  before,  when  these  construction 
problems  an*  out  of  the  way  I  shall  tell  something  of  the  naviga¬ 
tional  side  of  the  flight,  which  some  of  our  skeptical  friends 
think  is  insurmountable,  mainly  because  they  have  not  informed 
themselves  as  to  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  last  few 
months  of  preparation  to  meet  that  very  issue.’’ 


A  KEYBOARD  FOR  THE  VIOLIN 

NE  OF  THE  ADVANTAGES  of  the  violin  is  that  the 
player  is  responsible  for  the  pitch  of  his  notes,  as  well 
as  for  their  intensity  and  duration.  On  a  keyboard 
instrument,  the  pitch  is  ready-made;  it  depends,  not  on  any¬ 
thing  done  by  the  player,  but  upon  what  the  tuner  did  at  his 
last  visit,  together  with  the  accidents  of  temperature  and 
moisture  in  the  intervening  days  or  months.  It  is  uo  credit 
to  the  pianist  to  say  that  he  plays  iu  tune,  because  he  can  not 
help  doing  so  if  the  tuner  did  his  work  properly.  Hut  to  say 
that  a  violinist  plays  out  of  tune  is  to  sav  that  he  is  unskilful 
to  the  last  degree,  because  the  pitch  of  his  notes  depends  on  his 
own  fingering.  Beginners  on  the  violin  find  it  difficult  to 
acquire  the  necessary  facility,  and  a  Swiss  violin-teacher  has 
just  devised  a  method  of  giving  the  learner  tho  sureness  of  tone 
that  a  young  pianist  has  at  the  outset,  without  making  him 
permanently  dependent,  for  the  pitch  of  his  tones,  on  a  piece 
of  mechanism.  Says  Dr.  A.  Gradenwitz  in  Cosmos  (Paris. 
June  4): 

“A  distinguished  violinist-composer,  Frank  Choisy,  founder 
of  tho  popular  schools  of  music  at  Geneva,  has  made  an  attempt 
to  give  learners  on  the  violin  and  violoncello  a  simple  mechanical 
device  to  guide  their  early  exercises  and  give  them  that  pre¬ 
cision  of  tone  that  is  almost  always  absent  in  beginners. 

“The  ‘joujuste’  (French  jouer,  play,  and  juste,  correct]  in 
a  simple  sheet  of  pupor  with  marks  indicating  the  exact  points 
on  the  strings  corresponding  to  the  different  notes.  The  scholar. 


LEARNINU  TO  PUV  nr  THE  "  IOC II  .HTE .‘* 

"  AH  uncertainty  *oon  disappears,  and  the  (Iiikivn  mump  a  habit 
of  correctness  that  irroatiy  facilitates  liaminK." 


as  may  Ik*  seen,  has  only  to  place  his  fingers  on  these  marks  to 
produce  the  desired  note  correctly,  which  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  hint,  in  the  beginning,  without  the  device.  All  uncer¬ 
tainty  soon  disappears,  and  the  fingers  assume  a  habit  of  correct¬ 
ness  that  greatly  facilitates  learning. 

“The  pupil  may  also  learn  by  practise  the  exact  place  of  tho 


1 


_ _ _ ; _ ; _ 1 

THE  VIOLIN  KEYBOARD. 

The  Iwglnncr  •*  Ha#  only  to  place  hi*  rtniccr*  on  these  marks  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  <1  twin'd  note  correctly/* 
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TO  TELL  THE  AGE  OF  A  PLANT  BY  THE  LKA P-M AUKING8. 

“An  the  plant  becomes  older  the  multiple  colls  which  carry  the  nourishment  In  the  leaf  lx-enrae  umaller  and  Inm^H!  In  number ’* 


notes  without  instruction  from  any  one.  This  right-hand 
practise  should  preferably  be  carried  out,  in  the  early  days, 
without  using  the  bow.  Tho  pupil  places  his  violin  against 
his  shoulder,  in  the  usual  position,  or  under  his  right  arm, 
following  with  his  eye  the  movement  of  his  lingers  over  tho 
*jou juste.’  He  names  the  notes,  holding  his  fingers,  os  far  as 
possible,  in  the  form  of  a  hammer.” — Translation  made  Jot 
The  Literakt  Digest. 


POWDERED  COAL  FOR  FUEL 

HAT  A  SAVING  of  50  to  00  per  cent,  over  other  fuels 
may  In*  effected  by  using  powdered  coal  in  industrial 
furnaces  is  asserted  in  The  American  Machinist  (New 
York,  June  18)  by  K.  A.  Suverkrop.  He  bases  this  statement 
on  statistics  furnished  by  the  American  Locomotive  Company,  at 
whose  Schenectady  works  a  coal-milling  and  distributing  plant 
capable  of  handling  five  tons  an  hour  is  in  successful  operation. 
The  use  of  powdered  coal  os  fuel,  Mr.  Suverkrop  notes  at  the 
outset,  has  been  known  for  sixty  years,  but  in  the  early  days 
little  success  was  met  in  handling  it,  and  large  sums  of  money 
were  spent  in  research  work.  The  principal  cause  of  failure  was 
the  use  of  high  pressures,  which  produced  a  sand-blasting  effect, 
cutting  the  furnace  linings  so  badly  that  their  life  was  only  three 
weeks.  But  early  difficulties  have  been  overcome: 

"The  first  really  successful  system  of  burning  powdered 
coal  in  metallurgical  furnaces  was  perfected  in  the  plant  of  tho 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Company.  They  mastered  the  basic 
principles  and  evolved  a  device  to  control  the  fuel.  This  was 
more  than  ten  years  ago,  and  they  now  have  about  eighty  furnaces 
in  one  of  their  plants.  . . 

"The  cost  of  fuels  is  dependent  upon  a  number  of  fat-tors, 
such  as  location  ami  quantities  used.  Tho  work  to  be  done 
must  also  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  no  one  fuel  will  he 
found  the  l>est  under  all  circumstances.  However,  where  the 
consumption  is  great  enough  to  warrant  the  installation  of  an 
equipment  for  handling,  milling,  distributing,  and  burning, 
pulverized  coal  will  effect  great  savings. 

"To  givo  the  best  results,  powdered  coal  must  he  dry.  that  is 
to  say,  it  must  not  contain  over  }  j  per  cent,  of  moisture.  Dry 
coal  also  requires  less  power  to  pulverize  it. 

"  It  must  lx*  finely  divided:  from  93  to  95  per  cent,  should  pass 
a  1  nO-mesh  sieve,  or  80  to  85  per  cent,  a  200-mesh  sieve. 

"When  in  this  state  in  a  proper  burning  apparatus,  each 
particle  is  surrounded  by  the  necessary  amount  of  air  for  com¬ 
bustion,  and  the  entire  energy  of  the  fuel  is  lilx-ralcd  at  once. 
The  volatile  gases  ignite  and  tho  fixt  carbon  is  consumed  in¬ 
stantly  when  the  fuel  enters  the  combustion  chamber. 

“The  flame  from  powdered  coal  resembles  that  obtained  with 
cither  oil  or  gas,  and  it  can  l*>  regulated  by  increasing  or  de- 
eivasing  the  air  or  fuel  supplies  by  opening  or  closing  the  valves 


governing  them.  The  fire  is  under  absolute  control  .  .  .  and 
the  entire  inflammable  portion  of  the  coal  is  converted  into 
heat.” 

The  present  plant  at  Schenectady  replaced  one  for  the  use  of 
fuel-oil  about  two  years  ago. 

“The  fires  are  usually  started  with  oily  waste  or  wood  in 
front  of  the  burner,  much  in  the  same  way  that  oil  or  gas  fires  are 
kindled.  .  .  .  The  coat  of  installation  is  less  than  that  for 
producer-gas.  High  temperature  can  he  obtained  without 
regeneration,  and  the  loss  in  gasifying  is  eliminated. ” 

Tho  writer  gives  the  number  of  British  thermal  units  yielded 
by  an  expenditure  of  one  cent  with  powdered  coal  as  114.U3U 
as  compared  with  27,282  for  fuel-oil  and  91,228  for  producer- 
gas.  At  the  Schenectady  plant  the  cost  of  operation  is  said  to 
be  only  48  per  cent,  of  that  with  oil — a  saving  of  more  than 
one-half. 


HOW  LEAVES  CROW  OLD.  —  How  the  age  of  a  tree  may 
be  told  by  examining  its  leaves  is  explained  by  Felix  J.  Koch 
in  The  Technical  World  Magazine  (Chicago,  July).  Tho  newest 
leaf  of  an  old  tree,  says  Mr.  Koch,  is  not  really  new  at  all.  It 
is  as  old  in  its  way  os  the  tree  itself.  He  goes  on: 

“Prof.  H.  M.  Benedict,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  has, 
following  the  belief  of  nurserymen,  finally  proved  it  beyond 
dispute,  and  he  can  tell  the  grower  of  fruit-trees  whether  a 
branch  is  a  cutting  or  a  scaling,  whether  it  is  really  young  or 
old.  No  more  will  the  fruit-grower  purchase  cuttings  when 
he  desires  seedlings  if  he  is  tho  possessor  of  a  magnifying-glass. 
Tho  secret  of  tho  difference  is  disclosed  by  the  venation  of  the 
leaf,  which  becomes  eloser  as  the  plant  grows  older.  Tho  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Dr.  Benedict  are  lieing  applied  at  the  New  York 
State  Agrirultural  Station  at  Geneva.  ‘I*raetical  fruit-growers 
have  for  some  time  insisted  that  cuttings  do  show  relation  to  tho 
age  of  the  parent  tree.  They  observed  this  in  the  bearing  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  tree.  But  Imtany  has  always  said  this  was  impossible. 
Now  we  ore  able  to  prove  that  tho  practical  nurserymen  are 
in  the  right!  The  principle  involved  is  that  of  senility,  or  the 
gradual  loss  of  power,  even  when  all  external  things  are  favorable. 
Senility  applies  to  youth  as  well  as  age,  in  this  connection,’  said 
Benedict;  'in  fact,  it  is  most  marked  in  the  earliest  stages  of  some 
animal  forms,  mqiecially  human  beings.  In  plant  life  tho  em¬ 
bryonic  tissue,  whereby  the  plant  grow-s,  partakes  of  the  age  of 
the  plant  itself.  This  is  the  point  which  contradicts  formerly 
accepted  l>otatiieal  principles.  In  other  words,  the  new  twig, 
which  presents  itself  on  the  older  branch  in  the  springtime,  is 
not  a  new  growth,  as  has  been  thought;  it  is  as  old  as  the  tree 
from  which  it  springs.’  As  the  plant  grows  older  the  multiple 
cells  which  carry  the  nourishment  in  the  leaf  become  smaller  in 
size  and  greater  in  number.  It  was  by  noting  marked  differ¬ 
ences  here  and  establishing  a  more  or  less  uniform  scale  that 
the  botanist  was  able  to  establish  this  new  principle.” 
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ORDINARY  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  DR  RR\MNRAR  RECORD  PHOTOGRAPH  FOR  THE  MCCLPTOIf  RIMY  HARK  MV  TIIE  NEW  FROCKS* 

SCULPTURE  BY  PHOTOGRAPH 


PHOTO-SCULPTURE 

ANY  A  SCULPTOR  has  used  photographs  to  help  him 
in  his  work,  hut  an  improved  method  of  employing 
this  aid,  devised  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Smith,  of  Pittsburg 
University,  has  just  been  described  by  Carolyn  Wilson  Summers 
in  The  Technical  World  Magazine  (Chicago.  July).  The  sculptor 
of  the  future,  says  Miss  Summers,  may  Ik-  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  his  sitter  when  he  starts  to  work  on  the  production 
or  a  bust  from  life.  The  camera  will  save  the  sitter  from  the 
tiresome  task  of  maintaining  a  position  that  the  artist  may  work 
from,  and  the  sculptor  may  work  at  any  time,  whether  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  mode  his  ap|>ointment  or  not.  We  read: 

"The  subject  is  quickly  photographed  from  different  angles 
by  the  ‘ sterometricon,’  as  the  inventor.  Prof.  .1.  Hammond 
Smith,  of  the  University  of  Pittsburg,  has  named  his  apparatus. 
Tin*  exact  form  <>r  any  object  can  be  recorded  for  all  time  without 
touching  the  object  itself,  and  these  record  picture's  may  Is*  sent 
to  the  artist,  making  possible  a  better  result  than  ever  could  Is* 
done  with  the  present  method. 

"The  sitter  is  seated  in  an  armchair  on  u  rotating  central 
stand  and  a  screen  image  projected  upon  him  from  one  of  the 
cameras  by  means  of  a  strong  light.  ‘Record  photographs’  of 
the  object,  with  the  screen  images  upon  it.  are  taken  by  another 
camera. 

"The  name  ‘record  photograph’  is  given  because  these  photo¬ 
graphs  embody  an  accurate  record  of  the  form  of  the  object 
photographed.  These  records  can  he  used  at  once,  or  laid 
away  for  future  us**,  as  they  last  indefinitely  and  can  Ik*  used 
again  and  again.  The  size  of  the  production  may  1m*  varied  in 
any  ratio  by  simply  varying  the  distance  of  the  camera  pro¬ 
jectors  from  the  central  stand  in  a  radial  direction;  the  nearer 
the  stand,  the  smaller  the  reproduction,  and  vice  versa. 

"After  the  records  are  made,  the  carving  of  the  statue  is  a 
very  simple  process,  and  it  is  remarkably  accurate.  Every  pose 
am!  expression,  every  line  of  the  profile,  even  every  hair,  is 
produced  exactly  as  in  life. 

"An  unusual  effect  can  be  produced  by  this  method,  which 
consists  of  tin*  combination  of  the  statue  likeness  with  the 
photographic  likeness  by  an  illuminated  effect  that  is.  at  first, 
very  startling,  as  it  seems  to  the  beholder  that  the  actual  living 
IK-rson  has  suddenly  appeared.  This  amazing  apparition  is 
produced  by  projecting  colored  photographs,  taken  by  the 
record-photographic*  machine,  on  the  bust  of  the  model.  When 
focused  correctly.  so  that  the  features  exactly  correspond  in  both 
projected  photograph  and  stone  statue,  the  effect  is  startling, 
and  to  all  appearances  the  llesh  and  blood  model  appears  before 
you.  It  is  just  as  if  the  statue  had  suddenly  come  to  lift*.  The 
idea  is  most  ingenious  and  the  practical  usefulness  of  this  in¬ 


vention  is  varied  ami  far-reaching;  besides  the  productions  from 
living  models,  with  the  marvelous  illuminating  effects,  copies 
of  works  of  art  can  be  made  so  that  they  can  be  reproduced  in 
case  of  loss  or  destruction,  copies  of  architectural  carvings  or 
ornaments,  which  can.  of  course,  be  photograph'd  anywhere. 
It  ean  he  used  also  in  the  mechanic  arts,  modifying  and  altering, 
when  desired;  and  in  the  npplieation  of  the  illuminated  effects 
there  are  wonderful  possibilities  in  the  way  of  scenic  effects, 
stage  illumination  and  decoration,  show-window  advertising; 
hesides  yet-unthought-of  applications." 


SUBSTITUTES  FOR  GASOLINE 

1IKMISTS  AND  TECHNOLOGISTS  have  been  trying 
for  some  time  to  find  a  liquid  fuel  that  is  both  cheaper 
than  gasoline  and  as  available  for  use  in  motors.  At  the 
present  tine*  we  are  informed  by  A.  F.  Sinclair,  writing  in  the 
Glasgow  Herald. as  quoted  in  Raihrayand  Locomotive  Engineering 
New  York,  June),  various  schools  of  investigation  and  experi¬ 
ment  advise  the  use  of  one  or  other  substitute,  each  one  advocat¬ 
ing  its  own  pet  hydrocarbon.  Benzol,  alcohol,  and  |mraffin 
are  the  liquids  mainly  advocated,  hut  only  by  alcohol  is  it  held 
that  gasoline  must  ultimately  lx*  beaten.  The  others  must 
be  regarded  as  palliatives,  not  as  a  main  supply.  We  read: 

"Investigation  is  in  progress  in  Britain  with  respect  to  alcohol, 
and  the  French  Government  has  offered  valuable  prizes  for 
the  discovery  of  a  successful  paraffin  carbureter.  Such  a  hit  of 
mechanism  can  scarcely  he  characterized  as  a  carbureter  in  the 
accepted  sense  of  the  word.  As  generally  understood,  a  carbu¬ 
reter  is  a  device  which  regulates  the  proportions  of  gasoline  spray 
and  air  drawn  into  the  engine  cylinder  by  the  suction  stroke 
of  the  piston.  In  the  ease  of  the  Bellern  and  Bregeras  machine 
the  paraffin  or  other  heavy  mineral  distillate  is  pumped  into  the 
combustion  chamber  and  the  suction  stroke  draws  in  a  pre¬ 
determined  quantity  of  pure  air. 

"One  of  the  strongest  reasons  why  there  is  distrust  regarding 
the  use  of  alcohol  as  fuel  is  the  fact  that  in  both  France  and 
Germany — where  agrarian  interests  are  very  powerful — attempts 
to  employ  alcohol  as  fuel  have  been  unsuccessful.  Potatoes  in 
Germany  and  beet  in  France  are  largely  employed  for  alcohol 
production,  ami  in  Berlin  coercion  of  a  kind  was  used  to  compel 
the  employment  of  alcohol  as  fuel  in  taxicab  engines,  yet  it  failed, 
and  mineral  spirit  reigns  supremo  there  as  elsewhere.  Dr! 
Onnandy,  the  high  priest  of  the  alcohol  cult,  endeavors  to  ex¬ 
plain  away  the  unfortunate  argument  involved  in  that  failure, 
hut  it  ean  not  he  said  that  his  arguments  are  as  powerful  as 
usual.  Alcohol  is  not  used  as  fuel,  simply  heeause  it  is  dearer 
and  more  troublesome  than  gasoline  even  at  its  present  price.” 
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COTTONSEED  AS  A  FOOD 

T  HAS  generally  been  held  that  cottonseed  is  injurious  as 
a  food  for  human  beings,  ami  this  belief  has  put  a  stop 
to  more  than  one  attempt  to  utilize  meal  or  flour,  made 
from  these  seeds,  in  man’s  dietary.  Elaborate  experiments 
made  at  the  Texas  Agricultural  Station,  and  desoril>ed  in  its 
Bulletin  No.  163,  indirate  that  the  mhhIs  art*  "poisonous”  only 
in  the  same  sense  as  U-ans  or  potatoes;  that  is.  that  they  mai¬ 
ls*  injurious  if  eaten  in  enormous  quantities.  The  author  of 
the  bulletin,  Mr.  J.  B.  Rather,  assistant  chemist  at  the  station, 
advises  the  use  of  the  cottonseed- meal  mixed  with  corn-meal 
or  wheat  flour,  ami  believes  that  when  eaten  thus  it  is  a  valuable 
food.  He  writes: 

"The  use  of  pure  cottonseed-meal  for  bread- making  does 
not  appear  to  be  desirable.  It  would  be  difficult ,  or  impossible, 
to  secure  a  palatable  food  without  dilution  of  some  sort,  and 
there  would  be  danger 
of  overeating.  In  our 
work  we  found  that  a 
bread  made  from  two 
f»arts  corn-meal  and  one 
port  cottonseed  -  meal 
was  mueh  less  palatable 
than  one  from  four 
part  s  corn-meal  and  one 
part  cottonseed-meal.  .  . 

“Cot  tonseed-meal 
and  flour  contain  twice 
as  much  digestible  pro¬ 
tein  as  beef  flank,  three 
times  as  much  as  eggs, 
and  twice  as  much  as 
mutton.  Since  cotton- 
*eed-meal  should  1m* 

•  aten  mixed  with  wheat- 
tlour  or  corn-meal,  the 
above  comparison  might 
lie  misleading.  The 
comparison  can  lie  made 
on  the  foods  ns  eaten. 

The  water  content  of 
the  cottonseed  bakery 
products  varies  from  <5 
/►er  cent,  (gingenmaps) 
to  50  |M-r  cent.  {cotton 
seed-meal  corn  bread). 

The  digestible  protein 
of  the  cottonseed-meal 
wheat  bread  has  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  K.SO  |mr  cent,  and  a  maximum  of  10.52  per  cent. 
Then  the  digestible  protein  of  cottonseed-meal  wheat  bread 
varies  from  one-third  less  to  one-third  more  than  that  of 
eggs,  and  from  half  as  much  to  as  much  as  lM*ef  loin,  according 
to  tin*  amount  of  water  in  the  bread.  So  far  as  digestible  protein 
is  concerned,  cot  tonwH'd-meal  bread  averages  equally  as  valuable 
as  eggs,  pound  for  pound.  .  .  .  (’nttonseed-meal  and  flour  are 
as  rich  in  fat  and  fat-forming  nutrients  as  beef  loin  and  mutton, 
much  richer  than  eggs,  and  nearly  as  rich  as  ln*ef  flank.  C'ot ton- 
seed-meal  breads  vary  from  an  equal  amount  of  those  substances 
to  twice  as  much  as  those  in  beef  loin,  depending  on  the  water 
content  of  the  bread.  Cottonseed-meal  contains  no  starch . 

"Fats  have  approximately  twice  as  much  fuel  value  as  protein. 
Cottonseed-meal  flour  has  twice  the  fuel  value  of  eggs,  nno-lmlf 
more  than  that  of  beef  loin  anil  mutton.  Cottonwed  breads  vary 
from  a  little  more  than  the  same  fuel  value  to  more  than  twice 
the  fuel  value  of  eggs.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  fuel  value  of 
wheat  bread  and  that  of  mutton  is  nearly  the  same,  but  the  foot 
should  ho  emphasized  that  foods  ar»'  richest  in  two  different  nu¬ 
trients,  and  that  the  carbohydrates  and  fats  are  not  substitutes 
for  protein  in  the  body.  It  should  always  1m*  borne  in  mind  that 
cottonseed-meal  is  a  meat  substitute  and  not  a  flour  substitute." 

The  writer  warns  the  intending  user  of  cottonseed  that  it  is 
unpalatable  and  heavy  alone,  so  that  the  proportion  of  other 
flour  should  Im*  large.  He  recommends  not  more  than  one  part  to 
four  of  com  or  wheat.  The  ail  vantage  of  the  meal  will  Im>  found 
both  in  it*  cheapness  and  in  its  ability  to  serve  as  a  meat  sub¬ 


stitute.  A  pound  of  digestible  protein  in  this  form  costs  only 
five  eents,  while  in  the  form  of  steak  it  costs  73  cents,  and  of 
eggs  $1.06.  We  read  again: 

“It  is  not  impossible  that  u  large  iuiiiiUt  of  people  will  Im* 
driven  by  economic  reasons  to  search  for  meat  substitutes,  la 
such  an  emergency,  cot  tonseed-  meal  would  deserve  serious 
consideration.  The  available  supply  is  enormous  and  is  increas¬ 
ing  yearly.  It  is  cheaper  than  all  hut  a  very  few  of  the  staple 
foodstuffs,  and  is  enormously  cheaper  than  meats.  In  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  fiMKl  value,  it  is  the  cheapest  foodstuff  known  to  the 
writer.  We  are  not  advising  the  use  of  cottonseed-meal  as  a 
complete  substitute  for  meat;  our  knowledge  of  the  toxic  effect 
of  cottonseed-meal  on  pigs  should  make  us  cautious  in  using 
large  amounts  in  the  diet.  Almut  five  ounces  of  cottonseed-meal 
would  have  to  Im*  fed  daily  to  take  the  place  of  meat  completely. 
Whether  this  amount  can  Im*  safely  used,  experience  alone  can 
tell.  We  have  already  shown,  however,  that  the  needs  for 
protein  of  the  subjects  used  in  our  experiments  were  met  with  a 
little  less  than  two  ounces  of  cottonseed-meal  daily,  when  about 
one-half  gnllon  of  milk  was  fed,  together  with  an  amount  of 

corn-meal  necessary  to 
make  palatable  bread.” 

The  following  sug¬ 
gestions  an*  made  to 
those  who  desire  to  use 
cottonseed-meal  as  a 
foot!: 

“The  flour  should  be 
a  bright  yellow  in  col¬ 
or,  free  from  any  trace 
of  rancidity,  and  of  a 
sweet  odor.  C’ot  ton- 
socd-mcal  is  equally  as 
valuable  as  cottonseed- 
flour.  if  it  is  finely 
ground  and  sifted  free 
from  hulls  and  lint. 
Old  meal,  damaged 
meal,  or  dork  meal 
should  not  be  used. 

“  A  proportion  of  four 
parts  corn  -  meal  or 
wheat  flour  to  one  part 
cot  tonseed  -  meal  has 
lM»en  found  to  give  sat¬ 
isfactory  results.  A 
larger  proportion  of 
cot tomwed-rneal  should 
be  avoided.  The  meal 
should  Im?  eaten  ns  a 
substitute  for  meat  and 
not  in  addition  to  it.  unless  it  is  known  that  the  regular  diet 
is  deficient  in  protein.  A  diet  too  rich  in  any  nutrient  may 
easily  cause  trouble.  We  do  not  recommend  the  continued  use 
of  cnttonsccd-mcul  in  large  amounts.” 

As  regards  the  reported  toxic  effect  of  the  meal  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  the  writer  reports  that  he  used  the  meal  at  his  own  houso 
for  ten  days  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  meat,  without  observing 
any  injurious  effects,  and  he  believes  that  under  the  conditions 
prescribed  above  its  use  is  without  danger.  As  regards  the 
agreement  of  cottonseed-meal  with  individuals,  he  quotes  as 
follows  from  Dr.  Atwater's  remarks  concerning  food  in  general: 

"Different  persons  an*  differently  constituted  with  reepect 
to  the  chemical  changes  which  their  food  undergoes  in  digestion 
and  the  effect  produced,  so  that  it  may  literally  Im*  tme  that  one 
man’s  meat  is  another  man’s  poison.  Milk  is  for  most  people  a 
very  wholesome,  digestihle,  and  nutritious  food.  hut  then*  are 
persons  who  are  made  ill  by  drinking  it,  and  they  should  avoid 
milk.  The  writer  knows  a  Imiv  who  is  made  seriously  ill  lo¬ 
cating  eggs.  A  small  piece  of  sweet  cake  in  which  eggs  have 
been  used  will  cause  him  serious  trouble. 

“The  sickness  is  nature's  evidence  that  eggs  are  for  him  an 
unfit  article  of  f<Mwl.  Some  persons  have  to  avoid  strawberries. 
Indeed,  cases  in  which  the  most  wholesome  kinds  of  foods  are 
hurtful  to  individual  persons  are.  unfortunately,  numerous. 
Every  man  must  learn  from  his  own  experience  what  food  agrees 
with  him  and  what  does  not.” 


MAKING  A  BUST  BY  PllOTOCI ItA I'll Y. 

A  screen  Is  projected  on  the  sitter  s  htvul  when  the  picture  I*  Lukin  IIh*  |iln>UiKnipli 
serving  iu  an  adequate  motIH  for  the  '•eulptor  who  ha*  never  mu  tit*  *ut»jecl 
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PAGEANTRY  IN  ST.  LOUIS  AND  ELSEWHERE 


The  fever  for  pageantry  which  swept  over 

England  a  few  years  ago  swuns  to  have  reached  us  with 
some  of  its  foreign  virulence.  Oxford,  Warwick,  York, 
St.  Albans,  Winchester  had  their  shows  on  a  scale  that  we  have 
scarcely  matched  until  the  recent  St.  Louis  Pageant  and  Masque 
was  enacted  in  May  and  June.  With  7.500  performers  on  the 


stage  and  150,000  spectators  at  ono  time,  there  was  spectacle 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  grandiose  imaginations.  Many  parts 
of  the  country,  south,  west,  and  east,  have  celebrated  their  local 
events  in  scenic  display.  To  mention  only  a  few  of  the  most 
recent,  there  was  the  "Pageant  of  the  Prairies,”  written  and 
enacted  mainly  by  the  students  of  the  University  of  North 
Dakota;  there  was  also  a  minor  "Pageant  of  the  Melting  Pot," 
where  Irish,  Bohemians,  Croatians,  Poles.  Ruthenians,  Jews,  and 
Italians  of  New  York  exhibited  their  native  songs,  dances,  and 
costumes.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  describe  and  picture  them 
all,  but  lack  of  space  forbids.  The  greatest  one.  and  the  ono 
that  has  been  treated  at  most  length  by  the  magazine*!,  is  the 
St.  Louis  pageant,  which  was  an  effort  "to  arouse  a  city  of  800,000 
people  to  a  sense  of  its  solidarity,  to  a  sense  of  the  possibility  of 
infinite  achievement  by  a  community  under  the  spell  of  a 
unifying  idealism.”  Speaking  thus  of  its  purpose,  The  Survey 
(New  York)  pays  tribute  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  "They 
proved  that  though  a  democracy  may  never  have  boon  tried,  it 
is  not  an  academic  abstraction  hut  a  workable  hypothesis,  ami 
they  proved  it  through  the  age-long  appeal  to  art."  All  this 
vast  artistic  effort  "came  from  the  enthusiasm  of  one  person, 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Rum  bold,"  says  Prof.  George  P.  Baker,  of 
Harvard,  who  in  The  World'*  Work  (August  j  gives  this  account: 

“Believing  strongly  that  St.  Ixniis  should  have  a  pageant, 
undaunted  by  lack  of  understanding  or  indifference  at  the  out¬ 
set.  she  gradually  won  to  her  cause  a  group  of  representative 
citizens  who  became  devoted  and  competent  workers  on  the 
various  committees  which  any  pageant  necessitates.  To  write 
and  direct  the  Pageant  and  Masque,  these  organizers  sum¬ 
moned  Mr.  Thomas  Wood  Stevens,  who  wrote  and  staged  the 
"  igeunt;  Mr.  Percy  MacKaye,  who  wrote  the  Masque;  Mr. 


Joseph  Limlon  Smith,  who  was  stage  director  of  the  Masque;  and 
Mr.  Frederick  S.  ('on verse,  who  wrote  the  music  for  tho  Masque. 
With  so  many  committees  and  so  many  directors  and  authors 
involved,  one  had  a  right  to  expect  some  confusion,  but  the 
opening  performance  went  with  a  smoothness  which  testified 

to  extraordinary  cooperation  on  tho  part  of  all  concerned . 

“On  the  opening  night,  the  crowd  began  to  gather  early  for 

the  performance  announced  for 
0:30.  This  was  necessary,  for 
half  of  the  forty-five  thousand 
seatB  wore  free  to  those  who  came 
first.  Quite  properly,  only  on 
this  condition  would  tho  city 
permit  the  sale  of  scats  in  this 
public  pleasure-ground.  Clear 
across  the  front  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  feet  stretched  two  rows  of 
boxes.  These  were  about  thirty- 
five  feet  back  from  the  lagoon. 
Behind  these,  far,  far  up  the  hill 
to  the  Museum,  ran  tho  rows 
of  seats,  none  higher  in  price 
than  $1.50,  and  many  of  them 
to  be  had  for  25  cents.  The 
policing  had  Wn  so  admirably 
arranged  that  the  foot-passen¬ 
gers  scarcely  once  crossed  the 
path  of  tho  automobiles,  and 
night  after  night  these  vast 
crowds  dispersed  with  Tar  less 
crowding  and  discomfort  than 
one  constantly  experiences  in 
our  theaters.  The  ushering  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Boy  Scouts, 
who  managed  the  overconfident, 
the  misinformed,  and  any  ex- 
cited  late-comers  with  a  firm¬ 
ness,  sureness,  and  tact  that  must  have  converted  any  doubting 
Thomas  as  to  the  Boy  Scout  movement.  Taking  one's  seat,  ono 
faced  a  stage  some  three  hundred  feet  long  by  about  a  hundred 
deep,  built  out  a  little  over  the  lagoon  on  the  farther  side.  On 
three  sides,  walls  of  wood,  ]>erhaps  sixty  feet  high,  shut  in  the 
stage.  These  were  masked  with  canvas,  painted  to  represent 
the  crumbling  walls  of  Aztec  temples.  At  center  stage,  and  else- 
whero  at  right  and  back  of  stage,  were  huge  mounds  with  steps 
leading  to  their  tops.  Across  tho  center  ran  similar  maskings  to 
shut  off  the  space  where  orchestra  and  chorus  were  concealed, 
the  former  of  about  three  hundred  voices,  the  latter  of  a  hundred 
instruments.  From  the  center  and  around  the  ends  of  thin 
masking  wore  entrances,  as  well  as  at  upper  stage  left  and  at 
lower  Stage  right.  Each  wall  ended  in  a  tower  at  the  front  of  the 
stage.  From  these  the  spot-lights  were  directed  upon  the  stage, 
and  from  them  the  directors  of  tho  performances,  with  their 
aids,  guided  the  action.  Scattered  about  tho  stage  stood 
curiously  shaped  flat  scenes  painted  to  suggest  shrubbery  and 
trees.  In  the  Pageant,  from  time  to  time,  these  were  opened  out 
into  the  huts  of  the  early  settlers,  stockades,  defenses,  etc. 
Huge  spot-lights  on  the  Museum’s  roof  played  upon  tho  stage." 

Tho  interest  grew  from  the  first  night.  Fifty  thousand  came 
then  and  nearly  three  times  that  number  lator: 

“Promptly  at  half-past  six  on  the  first  night  an  Indian  high 
priest  with  two  acolytes  came  up  over  the  groat  mound  near 
the  center  of  the  stage,  and  the  Pageant  began— -in  full  daylight, 
in  brief  episodes,  now  of  verse,  now  of  prose,  now  of  pantomime, 
the  older  Indian  civilization  gave  way  to  the  newer;  De  Soto 
and  his  followers  came  and  passed  on  their  way  exploring; 
Marquette  and  Joliet  paddled  in  canoes  round  the  curve  of  tho 
lagoon  at  the  left.  After  they  had  passed,  La  Salle  and  his 
mixed  party  of  French  and  Indians  returned,  this  time  in  canoes. 
Quickly  the  voyagers  rebelled  against  going  into  the  unknown, 
and  us  quickly  l .a  Salle  quelled  their  rebellion.  As  La  Salle 
«*ried,  ‘Forward!’  the  voyagers,  taking  up  their  packs  again. 


PAGEANT  BY  STUDENTS  O*  THE  tTNIVKKSITV  OP  NORTH  DAKOTA. 

1 4$  Salle  presenting  his  plan  for  the  confederation  of  the  warring  Indian  tribes. 
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MISSISSIPPI'S  CANOE  BE  PORE  OAHOKIA.  FATHER  OK  THE  MOUND-BUILDERS. 
Mississippi  stands  at  the  prow  guiding  (he  hark  of  the  child.  I -it  tic  St.  Ix>ui» — River  spirit*  ambt  IK  progress. 


returned  to  their  canoes  and  paddled  slowly  out  of  sight  at  the 
right  of  the  stage.  Then  an  Indian  prophet  chronicled  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  Indian  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  an  inter¬ 
lude  before  the  Second  Movement.  The  latter  busied  itself  with 
brief  soenes.  closely  following  history  apparently,  concerning  the 
founding  of  St.  Ix>uis,  its  control  mooeanvely  by  French  and 
Spanish,  and  the  ultimate  taking  over  of  the  post  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  The  third  movement  concerned  itself,  after  some  cuts, 
with  the  visit  of  General  Lafayette,  the  return  of  the  volunteers 
from  the  Mexican  War  of  1845,  tho  prominence  of  the  Germans 
in  the  early  life  of  St.  Louis,  and  finally  a  series  of  scenes  con¬ 
nected  with  tho  election  of  Lincoln,  the  tidings  from  Fort 
Sumter,  and  the  news  of  peace.” 

The  Pageant  was  “realism  in  episodes.”  “With  tho  Masque 
came  symbolism,  unified  and  clarified  by  the  figure  of  St. 
Louis  i Massing  through  it.”  Professor  Baker  goes  on: 

“I  can  not  too  highly  praise  Mr.  Smith's  staging  throughout 
tile  Masque.  At  will,  his  lighting  had  hrilliance.  mystery, 
suggestion.  He  is  a  master  in  handling  masses  of  soft  coloring 
and  in  subordinating  detail  to  larger  effects.  His  lu&lanee  in 
handling  his  stage  is  perfect.  Never  did  he  crowd  one  part  of 
it  to  leave  great  spaces  empty.  Never  did  he  distract  the 
attention  by  groups  of  equal  interest  in  different  parts  of  the 
stage.  However  scattered  his  figures  might  seem  to  be.  them 
was  focus  of  effect.  From  that  first  scene  of  the  Masque  as 
Mr.  Smith  treated  it,  I  got  something  of  the  delight  which  only 
[•arts  of  ‘Sumurun ’  had  previously  given  me.  Slowly  and  with 
exquisite  rhythm,  figures,  walking,  swaying,  dancing,  filled  the 
great  stage,  coming  one  hardly  knew  from  where.  And  as  it 
tilled  from  the  right  in  Indian  file,  with  right  arm  extended  before 
them,  and  right  knee  raised  high  like  figures  in  Assyrian  has- 
reliefs.  came  the  Boy  Scouts,  clad  only  in  breech-clouts,  their 
bodies  stained  a  yellow-brown.  On  they  came,  slowly,  rhyth¬ 
mically,  endlessly.  The  delight  to  any  pageant  master  in  seeing 
numbers  represented,  not  by  tens  or  scores,  but  by  hundreds!" 

Another  view  is  seen  in  Mr.  William  Marion  Reedy's  Mirror 
(St.  Louis): 

“There  was  a  senso  of  beauty  in  power  and  power  in  beauty 
through  it  all.  All  the  city  was  there.  It  was  a  great  deraon- 
-t  ration  of  democracy's  idealism,  of  its  passion  for  art  that  it 
could  understand,  of  its  love  for  its  home  town,  its  past,  its 
future.  Here  was  civic  art  in  colossal  splendor.  Poetry,  music, 
M-ulpture,  acting,  combined  their  effects  and  fused  into  an 
incalculably  effective  expression  of  fraternalism  and  solidarity  of 
aspiration  and  purpose . 

"And  there  pass**!  from  the  stage  to  the  assemblage  on  the 
hill  a  vibration  as  of  the  awe  in  joy  that  comes  when  we  appre¬ 
hend  tho  beautiful  sublime  in  any  form. 

“The  city  pulsates  yet  with  the  passion  the  performance 
tvoked.  The  Pageant  and  Masque  influenced  the  great  assem¬ 
blage  on  four  evenings — 100.000  people  at  a  time  .  .  .  and  the 
-nthusiasm  still  bums  in  the  casual  conversation  of  groups  of 
Pro  pie  everywhere.” 


DECLINING  "U.  S.  S.  PINAFORE” 

EOPLE  who  saw  the  spectacular  production  of  “Pinafore" 
at  the  New  York  Hippodrome  during  the  j»ast  season 
may  perhaps  have  reflected  that  at  last  the  great  English 
classic  in  comic  opera  had  !>ecn  “ Americanized.”  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  it  would  have  occurred  to  a  British  impresario  to 
“do”  this  work  on  tho  spectacular  scale  that  the  Hippodrome 
stage  afforded,  yet  the  production  won  golden  opinions  from 
English  reviewers  of  tho  theater.  The  recently  published  history 
of  the  Savoy  Theater,  Ixmdon.  where  all  of  the  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  operas  were  performed,  gives  an  account  of  a  previous 
effort  at  Americanization  that  was  thwarted  by  one  of  the 
authors,  and  the  desire  doubtless  quenched  by  his  amiable  rid¬ 
icule.  The  story  is  transmitted  to  us  by  Mr.  Brian  Phillips  in 
the  Boston  Trnnucript.  Mr.  Bridgeman,  one  of  the  co¬ 
authors  of  the  new  work,  admits  that  he  can  not  vouch  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  story,  but  our  readers  may  lie  able  to  decide 
whether  its  verisimilitude  t>cars  evidence  to  its  veracity: 

"A  certain  American  impresario,  whose  patriotism  excelled 
his  judgment,  suggested  to  Gilbert  that,  while  ’H.  M.  S.  I’inafore’ 
had  decidedly  caught  on  in  New  York,  he  guessed  that  they 
could  heap  up  a  bigger  pile  of  dollars  if  an  American  version  of 
the  piece  were  prepared. 

”  ‘Say,  now,  Mr.  Gilbert,'  said  our  American  friend,  ’all 
you've  got  to  do  is,  first  change  H.  M.  S.  to  U.  S.  S.,  pull  down 
the  British  ensign  and  hoist  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  anchor 
your  ship  off  Jersey  beach.  Then  in  place  of  your  First  Lord  of 
Admiralty,  introduce  our  navy  boss.  All  the  rewriting  requin*l 
would  be  some  new  words  to  Bill  Bobstav's  song — just  let  him 
remain  an  American  instead  of  an  Englishman.  Now,  ain’t  that 
a  cute  notion,  sir?’ 

“Gilbert,  pulling  at  his  mustache,  replied:  ‘Well, — yes — 
perhaps  your  suggestion  is  a  good  one;  but  I  see  some  difficulties 
in  carrying  it  out.  In  tho  first  place,  1  am  afraid  I  am  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  versed  in  your  vernacular  to  translate  my  original 
English  words.  The  best  I  could  do  would  be  something  like 
this  improvisation: 

He  is  Amrrt-c&n. 

Tho  he  himself  ha*  said  tl. 

'Tl*  not  much  to  hi*  credit 
That  he  i*  Amert-can — 

For  he  might  have  been  a  Dutchman. 

An  Irish.  Scotch,  or  such  man. 

Or  perhaps  an  Englishman. 

But.  in  spite  of  hanky-panky. 

He  remains  a  l  rue- born  Yankee. 

A  cute  Amcri-can. 

“The  New  York  impresario  was  delighted — vowed  it  would 
save  the  situation  and  set  New  York  ablaze. 

“Mr.  Gilbert  replied  that,  after  two  minutes’  careful  consid¬ 
eration.  he  didn’t  think  it  would  do  at  all.  He  was  afraid  that 
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such  words  might  disturb  the  friendly  relations  existing  between 
the  I'nited  States  of  America  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

"  'Besides,  my  friend.’  (iilbert  added,  ‘you  must  remernl>er  I 
remain  an* Englishman.  No.  sir;  us  long  as  "  H.  M.  S.  Pinafore" 
holds  afloat  she  must  keep  the  Union  Jack  flying.’ 

"  ‘Quite  appreciate  your  jwtrintie  sentiments.  Mr.  (!illM*rt.* 
replied  the  American,  ‘but  nay,— ain’t  it  r'rect  t hut  "Pinafore” 
was  translated  into  German?’ 

“'Quite  correct— and  played  in  Germany,  but.  under  its 
Teutonic  name,  "Amor  am  Bord."  it  was  not  easy  for  any  on© 
to  imagine  that  the  ship  had  Itecn  taken  from  the  English.”’ 

Another  American  story  is  told,  this  time  involving  the  genial 
composer  of  the  music  and  his  encounter  with  the  band  that 
played  in  the  theater  when  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  himself  cam© 
to  conduct  the  work: 

•> 

"These  gentlemen  were  all  under  the  strict  control  of  a 
musical  trade-union.  A  scale  of  charges  was  laid  down  for 
every  kind  of  instrumentalist,  according  to  the  nature  ami 
degree  of  his  professional  engagement.  For  example,  a  member 
of  a  grand-»|M>ra  orchestra  must  demand  higher  pay  than  one 
who  was  engaged  for  ordinary  lyric  work,  such  as  musical  com¬ 


edy,  and  so  on.  down  to  the  humblest  class  of  musicu]  entertain¬ 
ment.  Accordingly,  when  the  announcement  went  forth  that 
the  opening  performance  of  ‘The  Pirates  of  Penzance’  would 
1m*  conducted  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  and  the  manager  of  the  theater 
had  tuken  pains  to  impress  upon  his  orchestra  the  greatness  of 
the  honor  that  would  In*  theirs  of  playing  under  the  baton  of 
England’s  most  famous  composer,  the  bandsmen  showed  their 
appreciation  of  such  distinction  by  demanding  from  the  man¬ 
agement  increased  salaries  on  the  grand-opera  scale.  There 
seemed  likely  to  he  ‘ructions.’  Whereupon,  Arthur  Sullivan, 
with  characteristic  tact  and  ntng-Jmul,  addrest  the  men  in 
modest  terms,  Disclaiming  any  title  to  the  exalted  honors 
they  would  thrust  u|mui  him.  he  protested  that,  on  the  contrary, 
he  should  esteem  it  a  high  privilege  to  conduct  such  a  tine  1mm1>- 
of  instrumentalists.  At  the  same  time,  rather  than  become 
the  cause  of  any  dispute  or  trouble  among  them,  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  cable  home  to  England  for  his  own  orchestra,  which  he 
had  specially  selected  for  the  forthcoming  Leeds  Festival.  He 
hoped,  however,  that  such  a  count©  might  la*  avoided.  The 
Americans  promptly  took  the  gentle  hint  and  agm*d  not  to 
charge  extra  for  the  honor  of  being  conducted  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Sullivan." 

Sir  Arthur,  we  are  told,  "even  when  he  lieeame  famous,  knew 
the  value  of  a  soft  answer  for  silencing  criticism  as  well  as  turning 

«wu\  wrath”: 

'an  was  not  above  suspicion  of  bating  stolen  a  bar  or 


two.  here  and  there,  from  another  musician.  He  himself  was 
ever  the  first  to  plead  guilty  to  such  soft  impeachment.  But  it 
may  Im*  asked,  is  it  a  more  unpardonable  offense  to  paraphrase 
a  musical  theme  than  to  parody  a  proverb?  Surely  the  composer 
of  'Princes*  Ida,’  when  he  played  an  occasional  joke  at  the 
expense  of  Handel.  wits  guilty  of  no  greater  fraud  than  the 
author  who  ‘respectfully '  perverted  Tennyson.  On  on©  occasion, 
when  accused  of  having  plagiarized  Molloy's  ‘  Love’*  Sweet  Song ' 
in  his  ‘When  a  Maiden  Marries,*  in  'The  (iondoliers.’  Sullivan 
replied:  'My  good  friend,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  don’t  liuppeii 
ever  to  have  heard  the  song  you  mention,  hut  if  I  had  you  must 
please  remenilier  that  Molloy  and  1  had  only  seven  notes  to  work 
on  between  us.”’ 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  OLD 

THE  LUKE  that  the  vendor  of  the  Arabian  tale  found 
to.  thrill  householders  at  the  prospect  of  new  lamps 
can  just  as  easily  1m*  found  to  apply  to  books.  The 
principal  qualification  required  of  the  literature  of  the  day 
is  newness,  the  London  Times  rather  cynically  declare*.  And 
old  ones  are  shoved  in  disgrace  upon  dusty  shelves  or  ignored 

altogether.  A  book  in  order  to 
be  read  "may  be  stupid,  it  may 
be  had.  it  is  almost  sure  to  be 
unliterary,  but  it  must  1m*  new." 
And  what  s»*cms  to  Ik*  worse,  in 
this  writer's  view*,  it  need  only 
Ik*  new  in  the  same  way  that 
an  egg  is.  "It  need  not  have 
new  ideas,  not  even  new  light* 
on  old  subjects.  It  must  merely 
have  issued  recently  from  the 
publishers."  For. 

"The  object  to  be  achieved 
by  the  general  public  is  to  Im* 
reading  a  new  book  at  the  same 
time  that  every  one  else  is 
doing  so.  Its  intrinsic  merits 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  If  you  venture  to  ree- 
ommend  such  and  such  a  ImmA 
to  any  one — ‘Is  it  new?'  is  the 
question  you  are  almost  sure  to 
I)©  asked  by  nine  out  of  every 
ten  people.  You  mention  an 
age  far  from  venerable,  but  if 
the  years  have  got  out  of  the 
singular,  nay,  if  the  months  have 
reached  double  figures,  your  in- 
terlocutor  will  reply, ‘Oh.  every  one  was  talking  about  that  six 
mouth*  ago.  It  hardly  seems  worth  while  to  read  it  now.'  .  .  . 

"After  all.  it  is  only  a  surface  novelty  that  is  required.  The 
popular  author  is  expected  to  produce  a  new  hook  annually  in 
which  the  same  sort  of  people  under  different  names  are  doing 
the  same  sort  of  thing*  as  they  were  in  his  previous  works. 
Wo  betide  him  should  he  break  really  new  ground!  The  crime 
is  as  unpardonable  in  the  eyes  of  his  readers  as  would  Im*  that 
of  an  old  stage  favorite  who  departed  from  his  stereotyped  style, 
'lie  always  lights  his  eigarel  just  like  that.’  you  hear  theater 
habitues  say  as  they  eagerly  watch  every  gesture  of  their  idol; 
and  do  it  ’just  like  that'  he  must.  Im*  he  guard  or  Guardsman; 
and  the  author  is  fettered  with  the  same  chain.” 

And  fiction  is  not  the  only  field  where  the  prevailing  craze  for 
novelty  betrays  itself: 

"This  is  as  busy  a  time  for  the  IsHikninkers  as  it  is  for  thn 
authors,  meaning  by  the  former  those  who  manufacture  ImmiWs 
as  distinct  from  those  who  write  them.  The  stock  in  trade 
of  the  literary  bookmaker  consists  of  old  histories,  biographies, 
and  letters.  In  them  he  digs  and  delves  and  serves  up  his 
treasure-trove  between  shiny  new  covers  interspersed  with 
charming  photogravure  and  a  little  gossipy  letterpress  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  correspondence  and  anecdotes  of  the  dcad-and-gom* 
celebrities  or  nonentities.  They  have  all  Im*ch  done  before,  and 
done  much  better,  these  memoirs  and  lives;  but  who  will  trouble 
to  hunt  for  them  in  dusty  shelve*  or  read  them  in  stuffy  old  calf 
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bindings?  No.  let  us  have  fresh  hashes  and  ragouts  about 
people  of  old  time  in  new  bindings  with  a  library  ticket  on  the 
cover.  and  then  we  shall  be  satisfied. 

"H&zlitt,  hair  sareastieally.  has  given  a  very  ingenious  excuse 
for  tlw  craze  for  reading  new  books;  it  is  one  which,  ut  any  rate,  is 
flattering  to  the  reader: 

”'A  new  work  is  something  in  our  power;  we  mount  the  lieneh 
and  sit  in  judgment  on  it;  we  can  damn  or  recommend  it  to 
others  at  pleasure,  can  deery  or  extol  it  to  the  skies,  and  can  give 
an  answer  to  those  who  have  not  yet  read  it  and  exjH*ct  an  a<-cnunt 
of  it.  and  thus  show  our  shrewdness  ami  the  independence  of  our 
taste  before  the  world  has  had  time  to  form  an  opinion.' 

"So  we  see  that  our  forefathers  were  as  much  addicted  to  the 
•  ading  of  new  l looks  as  we  are  ounselve*. ” 

FLOUTING  THE  "OLD  MASTERS” 

F’VUt  THE  TIMID  ONES  who  have  weighed  the  famous 
I  “Monna  Lisa"  of  Ixsmanlo  da  Vinci  in  the  balance  and 
found  her  wanting,  but  have  gone  away  silent  for  fear 
■if  not  being  thought  "artistic,"  one  has  *|K>ken  up  with  em¬ 
phasis.  Mr.  T wells  Brex,  after  Imiking  at  her  "front  all  angles 
and  all  aspects,"  finds  her — as  he  liclieves  "nearly  every  one  else 
timl*  her" — only  "a  singularly  unattractive,  unspirited,  weary, 
and  sly-looking  woman."  This  opinion  he  Isdsters  up  by  the 
judgment  of  a  friend  who  is  "not  indeed  a  critic  or  an  expert, 
hut  a  great  lover  of  art  and  a  man  of  many  and  catholic  per¬ 
ception*.”  The  one  so  described  could  "see  nothing  in  it" 
also,  and  added : 

"It  may  bo  technically  perfect,  but  for  all  that  it  is  ugly. 
To  my  mind,  the  whole  object  of  painting — like  that  of  any  other 
art— should  be  to  charm  the  senses  or  elevate  the  mind.  This 
picture  fails  in  both." 

Fortified  in  this  way,  he  feels  strong  enough  to  tackle  the 
•  ritir  ami  the  connoisseur,  whom  he  describes  as  "the  arbiters  of 
the  markets,"  ami  to  reply  to  their  deelaration  that  “we  do  not 
appreciate  old  masters  because  we  do  not  understand  them." 
Of  course  the  critic  will  only  find  his  reply  simple-minded, 
•  ■niched  as  it  is  in  the  question,  "Why  should  they  need  under¬ 
standing?"  In  the  London  Daily  Mail  lie  asserts  the  taste  of 
the  plain  people  against  the  cognonrenti: 

"  Brest  art  ran  sing  to  us  without  interpretation,  strike 
nmal  chords  in  heart  and  mind,  and  lie  understanded  by  the 
multitude.  If  it  is  |>erf«*et  in  technique  it  is  only  |>erfcct  liecause 
it  iimi'eals  technique,  und  not  because  technique  is  its  all  in  all. 
The  |winter  docs  not  paint  for  painters  only,  any  more  than  the 
writer  writes  only  for  literati.  The  master  who  was  the  greatest 
muster  of  his  art  tlmt  the  world  has  ever  known  is  so  simple  that 
here  is  scarcely  a  line  of  Shakespeare  that  a  youth  may  not  under¬ 
hand.  Who  needs  technical  knowledge  of  drama  or  poetry  to  read 
hi-  great  sonnets,  to  be  enthralled  at  the  profound  human  psy- 
■lology  of  Hamlrt,  to  thrill  with  the  immortal  lovers  of  Verona, 
"i*  to  follow  Harry'  of  England  in  his  breathless  epics  in  France? 
"The  supreme  cant  of  all  critical  cant  is  this  claim  of  the 
•  I’.mutnh  for  idols  whose  perfection  is  invisible  to  us  on  I  inary 
•'•pie.  this  contention  that  some  obscure  mastery  of  technique 
i'  the  summit  of  achievement.  The  cult  of  ‘cubists’  urid 
f  iturisls'  is  but  a  diseased  exaggeration  of  this  creed;  the  craze 
•r archaic  and  uncomfortable  styles  of  furniture  is  another  man- 
i*- tat  ion  of  this  esoteric  whim.  The  hobby  of  the  ‘collector’ 
i'  too  often  a  mere  shibboleth,  devoid  of  every  prompting  of 
I"  love  of  beauty  or  utility.  For  the  craze  for  the  antique  is  not 
•nfined  to  old  masters.  In  every  little  town  there  is  at  least 
•me  shop  whoso  st<»ck  in  trade  is  a  jumble  of  things  hideous. 
*  hose  sole  value  is  that  they  are  old  or  that  they  are  fraudulent 
imitations  of  the  old.  And  so  the  fiotsam  and  jetsam  of  one 
p-ncration  liecomos  the  sought -for  and  treasured  of  the  next; 
if  ae  could  only  live  long  enough,  we  would  find  that  our  com¬ 
monest  little  gods  from  Tottenham  Court  Road  will  sell  in  1985 
f*»r  a  knight’s  ransom. 

"You  will  even  see  in  the  ‘antique’  shops  of  to-day  a  serious 
display  of  terrible  things  that  ten  years  ago  the  most  old-fash- 
Mined  ami  inartistic-  of  us  were  throwing  in  the  dust-bins  because 
’ he  charwoman  would  not  take  them  as  a  gift.  The  antimucussar 
period  is  now  old  enough  to  lie  precious.  mid-Victorian  maho¬ 
gany.  glass  lusters,  samplers,  china  dogs — bywords  of  reproach 


for  their  grim  ugliness  even  of  a  |>criod  when  domestic  art  was 
notoriously  at  its  darkest  in  all  history. 

“How  much  of  the  value  of  many  ‘old  masters’  is  not  likewise 
fictitious,  how  much  of  it  is  really  intrinsic?  I  challenge  any 
critic  to  suggest  what  the  ‘tlioconda’  would  sell  for  if  it  were 
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painted  to-day  by  a  living  artist,  and  how  many  of  the  eX|K*rls 
would  arise  to  call  it  immortal?" 

This  all  leads  up  to  the  plight  of  the  modern  artist,  "for  what¬ 
ever  he  does  is  wrong": 

"If  he  ventures  to  tell  a  moving  story  that  brings  the  public 
round  his  canvas  he  commits  the  unpardonable  vulgarity.  The 
picture  that  depicts  an  incident  of  life  is  utterly  out  of  fashion. 
If  he  paints  u  landscape  we  read  that  he  is  ‘trivial,’  if  his  trees 
or  his  cattle  imitate  nature  we  are  told  that  he  is  ‘slavish.’  If 
he  paints  a  portrait  he  is,  at  least,  in  better  case,  for  he  may 
usually  ho|K>  to  sell  it  to  the  sitter.  And  thus  lie  languishes, 
while  the  market  for  ‘old  masters’  ever  soars.  I  was  lately  in 
the  studio  of  a  water-color  artist  who  told  me  that  he  can  now 
only  earn  a  third  of  his  former  income.  The  collectors  will  have 
none  of  living  men.  His  paintings  were  of  a  country  that  I 
know  well;  they  wen-  so  true,  so  beautiful,  and  so  tender  that, 
in  a  Westminster  fiat.  I  was  by  the  waters  of  Lodore,  und  forgot 
that  the  painter  stood  beside  me.  I  had  to  shake  myself  to¬ 
gether  to  rememlier  his  shortcomings,  his  foolish  fidelity,  his 
forgetfulness  of  that  imruphrase  that  the  art  world  has  made  of 
Keats,  ‘Inith  is  not  heauty.  and  lieauty  is  all  that  ye  need  know.’ 

"But  his  greatest  fault  is  tlmt  he  lives  therein  is  deplorable 
technique." 

A  day  or  two  later  another  Daily  Mail  correspondent  scuds 
his  "profoundest  thanks  to  Mr.  Twells  Brex  for  his  courageous 
article": 

"1  am  sure  it  must  have  evoked  a  wave  of  gratitude  among 
your  readers — unoxprest  hut  none  the  less  sincere — for  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  represents  the  views  of  the  great  mass  of  even  educa¬ 
ted  people  who  an-  sick  and  tired  of  the  humbug  of  the  critic* 
who  represent  nobody  and  nothing  but  themselves." 
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HOW  INVASION  HELPS  VERA  CRUZ 


humanitarian  service  is  far  from  being  so  well  known.  To  begin 
with,  he  claims  that  there  is  ‘‘a  reasonable  doubt  if  Vera  Crux 
lias  ever  experienced  such  an  ideal  civic  state  as  now  exists,  by 
the  use  of  courts  and  police  agencies  under  the  supervision  of 
the  American  forces."  Due  credit  is  given  also  to  the  influence 
of  the  orderly  example  of  tho 
men  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

While  the  writer  thinks  that  at 
first  the  natives  may  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  our  authority  through 
fear,  now,  he  tells  us,  even  tho 
most  ignorant  understand  "the 
idea  of  justice  ami  equality  before 
the  law"  as  "the guiding  princi¬ 
ple”  of  our  government.  Tho 
freeing  of  political  prisoners,  the 
relief  of  the  needy,  and  tho  safe¬ 
guarding  of  the  operation  of  the 
schools  are  among  tho  humani¬ 
tarian  performances  to  l>e  cred¬ 
ited  to  American  effort,  the  writer 
explains,  and  refers  to  social 
service  of  a  kind  even  more 
unusual: 

"A  commendable  work  along 
ethical  and  moral  lines  has  been 
the  abolition  of  the  bull-fights, 
the  lottery,  and  the  gaming- 
wheels.  The  city  is  to  be  congratulated  that  these  demoralizing 
influences  of  the  grosser  sort  have  been  done  away  with.  Little 
by  little  the  people  may  lie  educated  to  a  higher  ethical  and 
moral  standard.  It  will  take  a  long  time  to  lead  them  from  the 
card-table,  the  roulette-wheel,  the  lottery  system,  the  gamo- 


tional  interests  of  the  city  were 
for  a  short  time  disturbed,”  nevertheless  soon  after  tho  Army 
assumed  control  tho  schools  were  reopened  and  "are  now 
operated  as  miarly  us  possible  as  they  were  before  our  occupa¬ 
tion.”  One  thing  above  all  strikes  this  observer,  and  that  is 
the  clmniug  up  of  tho  city,  on  which  point  he  says: 


"The  cleansing  of  the  city  and  the  establishment  of  sanitary- 
laws  is  one  of  tho  great  achievements  in  the  interests  of  the 
people.  This  was  accomplished  in  a  remarkably  short  time. 
In  some  places  dirt  accumulations  of  years  were  removed;  in 
others,  holes  had  to  be  filled  to  abolish  pools  of  filthy,  stagnant 


FEEDING  THE  CONQUERED. 

Hungry  Mexican  residents  of  Vera  Cruz  socking  food  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Uni  tod  Statea  forrow. 


THAT  THE  MEXICANS  of  Vera  Cruz  may  be  trained 
to  "a  higher  othical  and  moral  standard by  our  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  city  is  the  hopeful  belief  of  a  writer  in 
The  Christian  Herald,  who  points  out  that  while  the  military 
achievements  of  the  American  forces  arc  familiar  enough,  their 


fight,  and  tho  bull-ring;  but  if  American  occupation  continues, 
we  may  look  for  the  passing  of  these  old  marks  of  barbarity 
and  savage  lust,  and  find  substituted  for  them  the  cleaner  and 
more  wholesome  sports,  such  as  set  forth  American  ideals. 
Vera  Cruz,  like  other  cities,  has  its  ‘open  sores'  of  dissipation 
and  social  vice.  When  these  shall  be*  done  away  with,  or  cured, 

is  hard  to  predict.  As  long  as 
the  income  from  any  business  or 
trade  is  regarded  as  of  more  con¬ 
sequence  than  the  lives  of  the 
men  and  women  involved  in 
keeping  it  going,  we  can  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  cure  the  running  sores  of 
any  city  from  the  but  tom.  Wo 
can,  however,  depend  on  the 
American  forces  to  do  all  in  their 
power  toward  establishing  tho 
l>est  and  safest  method  of  hand¬ 
ling  this  situation." 


,\rt%  I  if  ft  V*4rrw<«>4.  K*w  T--rk 

•PHOCIAIM  LIBERTY  TO  THE  CAPTIVES." 

Some  of  the  Mexican  prisoner*  act  at  liberty  by  the  American  forces  at  Vora  Cruz. 


On  the  subject  of  the  jM>or  and 
destitute,  the  writer  notes  that 
the  Mexicans  liavo  no  organiza¬ 
tion  of  their  own  to  care  for  them, 
and  states  that  "much  has  been 
done  by  tho  Army  in  serving 
out  rations  to  the  hungry,  while 
tho  Red  Cross  Society  has  not 
lieen  slow  to  see  its  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  relief."  Then,  turning  to 
tho  question  of  education,  he  in¬ 
forms  us  that  altho  "  tho  educa- 
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water,  which  were  common  and  furnished  breeding-places  for 
mosquitoes.  Some  of  the  streets  were  repaired  with  fine  stone 
and  gravel,  and  in  a  few  places  more  permanent  material  was 
used.  But  it  was  necessary  to  go  further  than  tho  ground  sur¬ 
face  with  this  kind  of  work.  Rules  and  regulations  affecting 
public  markets,  hotels,  shops,  restaurants,  and  dwellings  had 
to'  be  promulgated.  All  public  places  are  cleaned  regularly, 
and  garbage  receptacles  are  required  in  restaurants,  hotels,  and 
private  homes.  These  are  emptied  by  tho  garbage  man,  who 
hauls  it  away  and  burns  it,  or  disposes  of  it  in  some  satisfactory 
way.  The  buzzards  and  vultures  that  formerly  performed  this 
act  of  sanitation  are  looking  on  with  apparent  disgust  at  the 
American  and  his  ways,  as  do  many  of  the  inhabitants.” 

An  incidental  benefit  of  the  situation  at  Vera  Cruz,  we  ure 
told,  is  that  "the  presence  of  some  twenty-five  thousand  men  of 
the  Army  and  Navy”  in  and  around  tho  city  incrcasi*  the  de¬ 
mand  for  labor  in  stores,  hotels,  and  restaurants;  and  as  a  final 
specimen  of  the  methods  of  American  invasion  may  In*  cited 
"the  release  of  political  prisoners  and  tho  humane  treatment  of 
the  criminals  in  the  Federal  prison  and  city  jails.” 

ROLE  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

IN  FRANCE 

STRIKING  CONTRAST  to  thu  days  when  the  Church 
swayed  tho  destinies  of  Franco  is  seen  in  an  articlo  by 
a  well-informed  writer  picturing  its  almost  powerless 
<*ondition  in  the  Republic  to-day.  And  its  spiritual  hold  on  the 
people  is  at  a  similar  low  ehh.  “Practising  Catholics"  are  dc*- 


July  Xineteenlh  Century  (London),  the  Church's  power  with  tho 
people  at  large  is  not  considerable: 

"Practising  Catholics  are  still  little  more  than  a  fraction  of 
tho  French  population,  about  a  third;  most.  French  people  are 
christened  and  buried  by  a  priest,  but  between  those  two  terms 
they  stay  away,  and  their  ignorance  and  indifference  are  appall¬ 
ing:  politically  speaking,  their  numbers  are  so  small  that  one  had 
letter  not  mention  them.  So,  eompared  with  the  position  of  their 
coreligionists  in  Germany,  Belgium,  or  even  in  the  United 
States,  the  French  Catholics  not  only  have  no  power,  which  goes 
without  saying,  but  they  ha\o  hardly  any  weight:  then*  is  not 
one  constituency  in  twenty  in  which  they  can  control  an  olee- 
tion.  They  In-gin  indeed  to  have  their  own  press.  The  Cruix 
is  one  of  the  big  dailies,  and  several  provincial  pa|>ers  are  so 
thriving  as  to  appear  comparatively  influential,  and  yet  influen¬ 
tial  they  seldom  am  outside  the  few  countrysides  I  have  just 
rcfem*d  to;  or  if  they  are,  it  is  by  showing  their  conservative 
rather  than  their  religious  tendencies.  As  a  body  of  men  with 
whom  the  leaders  of  the  great  political  factious  have  to  reckon, 
therefore,  they  hardly  count.  Being  scattered,  that  is  to  say. 
unable  to  show  anything  like  an  imposing  front  in  an  emergency . 
they  are  practically  invisible,  and  this  accounts  for  the  ignorance 
of  them  in  which  even  well-informed  and  traveled  foreigners 
remain.” 

The  writer  reveals  tho  fact  that  there  is  nothing  like  a  definite 
political  action  of  the  French  clergy: 

"Pius  X.  differs  from  his  predireossor  insomuch  as  he 
does  not  recommend  adhesion  to  the  Republican  constitution, 
hut  he  does  not  recommend  any  constitution  whatever.  He 
insists  on  Catholics  preserving  their  political  liberty  ami  being 
at  will  Republicans.  Monarchists,  or  lnijM-rialists,  so  long  as  they 
promote  the  Catholic  liberties.  This  evidently  can  not  serve  as 


•iared  to  bo  in  the  minority. 

Yet  he  finds  encouragement  in 
the  thought  that  his  Chureh  lias 
fewer  enemies  at  the  present, 
moment  and  more  friends  out¬ 
ride  her  own  polo  than  she  has 
had  since  the  lull  after  1848. 

She  has  brought  either  into  her 
fold  or  into  sympathetic  rela¬ 
tions  with  her  such  men  of  let¬ 
ters  as  Paul  Bourgct,  the  poets 
Paul  Claude,  Charles  Ptfguy, 
and  Francis  J amines,  besides 
others,  "imitators  of  less  note, 
hut  of  intelligence  and  culture." 
says  the  Abb£  Kmest  Dimnet,  an 
experienced  observer  and  fre¬ 
quent  contributor  to  The  Satur¬ 
day  Review  (London),  yet  "her 
progress  compared  with  the 
-it nation  of  Catholicism  in  hap¬ 
pier  times  or  countries  can  not 
be  called  considerable.”  He  does 
not  imply  that  her  active  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  below  par: 

"Her  clergy  havo  never  been 
more  regular;  in  a  great  many 
(daces  they  live  in  circumstances 
which  would  revolt  even  their 
(x»orcst  peasants,  and  they  never 
>ay  a  word;  they  work  and 

persevere  with  a  simple  cheerfulness  which  often  strikes  as  per-  a  basis  for  any  popular  polities  that  might  bo  called  Catholic, 

feclly  heroic  if  one  remembers  that  the  hope  of  better  days  does  But  nobody  is  sorry.  Practising  Catholics  who  arc  numerous 

not  even  begin  to  dawn;  the  seminaries  are  wonderfully  man-  enough  to  maintain  the  moral  influence  of  their  Church  in  France 

aged,  considering  the  difficulties  their  Rectors  have  had  to  en-  are  not  numerous  enough  nor  politically  united  enough  to  uj>- 

••ountor,  losing  their  professors  in  a  great  many  dioeeses  after  pear  at  any  advantage  at  an  election.  Tho  attempt  made  by 

the  expulsion  of  tho  religious  orders,  and  having  to  vacate  their  two  very  good  men.  Colonel  Keller  and  M.  de  Bellomayre.  to 

houses  everywhere  after  tho  Separation;  the  teaching  is  on  an  found  a  Catholic  party  that  would  be  a  real  party  was  a  woful 

average  better  than  it  was,  and  the  spirit  of  the  young  men  is  failure.  So  tho  French  Catholics  have  no  political  program, 

••xaetly  what  tho  bishops  want  it  to  be:  discipline  seems  much  There  may  In*  a  few  bishops  who  are  (HTSonally  Monarchists, 

more  natural  to  them  than  to  tho  precluding  generation."  and  tho  general  disaffection  with  the  Republic  throughout  the 

country  has  certainly  cooled  tho  loyalist  enthusiasm  which 

In  spite  of  these  things,  as  we  see  in  his  careful  article  in  the  greeted  Leo  XIII. ’h  adhesion  to  the  regime;  also  the  slow  but 
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steady  antagonism  against  the  ideas,  dreams,  and  vague  modes 
of  speech  of  the  French  Revolution  which  has  l**en  the  fashion 
since  Taine  amounts  to  a  perpetual  criticism  of  the  democracy , 
ami  Catholics  hear  it  a>  everybody  else;  but  all  this  is  not 
enough  to  make  unity  where  there  is  variety,  and  only  Radi¬ 
cals  can  seriously  denounce  clericalism  where  they  see 
reaction.'* 

Contrasted  with  this,  however,  is  the  Church's  influence  on  the 
life  of  the  literary’  and  social  world.  There  is  undoubtedly,  the 
writer  thinks,  a  ‘‘reaction  toward  a  higher  morality,  a  more  solid 
*>cial  order,  and  a  better  mental  equilibrium"  in  France.  Many 
distinguished  individuals  whose  conversion  from  indulgence  to 
murals  has  been  noted  "have  undergone  a  similar  transforma¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  religion." 

"They  may  not  bo  believers,  most  of  them  are  not  and  will 
probably  never  be:  they  have  been  too  deeply  tainted  with  the 
skepticism  in  which  they  wen*  bred,  or  they  are  both  lazy  and 
critical,  and  they  are  afraid  to  launch  somewhat  late  in  the 
day — into  researches  which  almost  invariably  demand  an  un¬ 
divided  and  passionate  attention,  but  they  speak  of  religion,  of 
the  Church,  of  priests,  monks,  and  nuns  with  seriousness  and 
respect.  Not  only  men  like  Jules  Lernaltre  or  Barn's — not  to 
speak  of  Bourget — who  may  have  semipolitical  rvusons  for 
leaning  to  that  side,  but  typical  Parisians  like  Capus  or  Lavedan, 
men  who  once  represented  that  vanished  entity  the  boulevard, 
and  even  at  present  aim  hardly  higher  than  at  Iwing  the  sages 
of  the  gr«*euroom  and  the  divines  of  the  Figaro  or  L' Illustration, 
men  whose  attitude  is  the  more  easily  copied  lieeauso  in  most 
eases  it  is  only  a  reflect  ion  from  movements  in  society  itself,  show 
an  unfeigned  respect  for  the  tenets,  ethical  teaching,  and  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Church.  Twenty  years  ago  writers  of  this 
stamp  could  not  refrain  from  shrugs  and  smiles,  which  meant, 
as  plainly  as  elaborate  treatises  might  have,  that  these 
were  things  in  which  a  modern  man  could  not  possibly 
l»elieve.” 

This  state  of  affairs  may  be  found  to  be  the  same  in  all  the 
literary  circles  of  Paris,  in  the  lecture-rooms,  in  the  provincial 
universities,  in  tho  local  literary  academies.  The  press  show  a 
decided  change  also,  the  Figaro,  the  Eclair,  and  the  Echo  dc 
Pari «  being  "completely  different  from  their  former  selves"; 
and  only  La  Lanternc,  L' Homme  Libre,  and  a  few  such  showing  an 
anti-Catholic  bias.  In  the  most  re  lined  circles  it  is  fashionable 
to  "affect  the  greatest  reverence  for  everything  ecclesiastical." 
"Tho  a  mild  indecency  is  rather  the  rule  among  them,  it  is 
fashionable  not  to  blame  the  bishops  when  they  blame  the 
tango."  Fashion  gets  around  tho  difficulty  by  changing  tho 
name  of  their  favorite  diversion.  We  read: 

"The  violent  hostility  against  tho  Church  which  prevailed 
among  tho  aristocracy  in  the  days  of  Saint-Evremond  and 
Fontenollo,  among  the  upper  bourgeoisie  at  tin*  time  of  the 
Encyclopedists,  among  the  teaching  body  under  l>ouis  l’hilipjH* 
and  Napoleon  III.,  and  which  finally  gained  the  lower  strata 
under  the  influence  of  Gaml>etta.  Ferry,  and  Paul  Bert,  has 
almost  ceased  to  be  visible  in  France.  Of  course  it  mill  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  Chamber  among  the  Radicals,  and  in  the  narrow- 
provincial  circles  which  keep  Radicalism  alive  againd  the  wholo 
country  us  four  or  five  Jacobins  would  keep  up  the  Terror 
in  a  town  against  the  whole  population.  But  you  have  to 
look  for  it,  and  its  rampant  attitude  of  the  days  when  Combes 
was  master  is  only  an  irritating  memory.  Those  people  have 
long  lost  the  contagiousness  of  faith,  and  all  their  energy  comes 
from  the  dosporatoness  of  their  greed.  This  can  not  Inst  king: 
let  any  fortuitous  circumstance  dispel  the  equivocations  which  are 
to-day  their  only  protection,  and  even  the  pitiably  doglike 
submisaivoncss  of  tho  country  elector  to  his  master,  good  or 
bad,  will  loso  its  last  support . 

"What  the  future  will  in*  it  would  be  futile  to  prophesy.  Who 
can  tell  whether  the  present  mood  of  France  is  a  In-ginning  or 
only  a  phase?  Materialism  as  a  philosophical  doctrine  is  out¬ 
lived  undoubtedly,  and  patriotism  takes  in  numberless  instances 
tho  Christian  Form  of  self-denial.  But  who  would  be  sanguine 
enough  to  rt*ad  in  these  changes  a  return  to  the  Gospel  and  its 
detachment  from  the  earth?  Tho  bishops  complain  that 
vocations  to  the  priesthood  are  becoming  rarer  everywhere, 
and  some  people  account  for  the  decrease  by  the  military  laws, 
mid  by  the  timidity  which  the  persecution  of  ten  years  ago  left 
ie  minds  of  Catholic  parents." 


GENESIS  REINTERPRETED 

HE  DISCOVERY  of  early  Babylonian  tablets  in  the 
archeological  collections  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  recently  aroused  interest.  They  ba\e 
l--en  read  by  Dr.  Laugdon,  an  Oxford  scholar,  and,  according 
to  dispatches  to  the  American  press,  a  pre-Semitic  account  of 
the  deluge  contained  therein  is  "clearly  the  original  of  that 
preserved  in  the  book  of  Genesis."  Another  interesting  feature 
is  the  story  of  the  temptation  and  fall  of  man,  which,  in  the 
Babylonian  narrative,  places  Noah,  and  not  Adam,  as  the  chief 
figure.  The  discovery,  as  The  Churchman  iProt.  Epis.,  New 
York)  points  out.  is  only  one  of  those  showing  the  new  direction 
given  to  critical  work  on  the  Old  Testament.  "It  is  no  longer 
enough  to  examine  with  microscopic  skill  tho  text  of  the  ancient 
religious  books  of  the  Hebrew  race  and  to  determine  their  char¬ 
acter  and  validity  on  tho  basis  of  editorial  revision.  The 
history  of  other  peoples  and  races  must  n<*wr  bo  drawn  in  to 
explain  tho  religious  growth  of  the  Jew."  In  the  New  York 
Times  dispatch  we  find  this  account  of  the  tablet  lately  read: 

“The  tablet  came  from  an  early  library  at  Nippur,  and  is  now  . 
with  a  numlwr  of  others,  in  the  museum  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia.  Last  October  Dr.  Langdon 
visited  the  museum  and  copied  the  inscriptions  on  al>out  fifty 
tablets  of  the  Nippur  collection. 

"One  of  these  tablets  is  engraved  with  a  hymn  to  Nimtud. 
who  in  the  Babylonian  legend  is  the  creatress  of  man.  The 
hymn  contains  the  Babylonian  version  of  the  flood,  and,  in 
contrast  with  the  famous  'Chaldean  Account  of  the  Deluge’ 
discovered  by  George  Smith  in  1.S72,  agrees  with  the  Biblical 
account  in  naming  a  putriareh  who  saved  the  world  from  a 
catastrophe  by  reason  of  his  piety. 

"It  further  agrees  with  the  Biblical  narrative  in  making  him  a 
gardener  or  agriculturist  and  in  the  duration  of  nine  months 
assigned  to  the  flood.  The  name  of  the  patriarch  is  given  as 
Tagtog — tho  Semitic  'Nuhu.' 

"  It  is  related  that  after  the  flood  Noah  became  ‘like  the  gods.’ 
which  is  interpreted  to  in«*an  tliat  he  received  the  gift  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  longevity. 

"This  version  says  the  Cannes  ( Babylonian  for  the  God 
Enki,  the  waier-godi  taught  Noah  the  secrets  of  things  revealed 
to  him,  and  the  wisdom  possest  l»y  the  gods.  With  this  revela¬ 
tion  the  tablet  breaks  off. 

"It  is  notable  that  this  ‘revelation  of  wisdom’  is  related  by 
BerossiiB,  a  Babylonian  historian,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of 
N  ebuchadnczz&r. 

"After  a  break  in  tho  inscription  there  occurs  a  remarkable 
story  of  the  fall  of  man.  his  punishment  lieing  the  loss  of 
effectual  life,  or  of  longevity,  hecause  he  ate  of  the  tree  of  life. 
Tho  story  includes  the  contention  between  tho  creatress  of 
man,  Ninharseg,  or  Nimtud,  and  her  husband.  Enlil.  The 
beginning  of  the  story  of  the  fall  is  broken  off." 

Dr.  Langdun's  position  as  a  scholar  gives  his  discovery  weight, 
tho  as  yet  a  conservative  attitude  is  maintained  here.  The 
Churchman  quotes  Professor  Batten,  of  the  General  Theological 
Seminary,  who  is  inclined  to  suspend  his  judgment  until  the  full 
text  of  the  translation  can  Ik*  inspected.  In  Dr.  Batten's 
opinion  these  Nippur  tablets  represent  only  another  variation  of 
the  same  story  that  the  Jews  wrote  in  their  Bible.  Further, 
he  says: 

"That  story  was  common  property  all  over  Assyria,  Asia 
Minor,  and  adjacent  countries,  and  was  adapted  and  corrupted 
by  each  pooplo  that  used  it.  The  fact  that  the  Jcwrish  version 
of  it  is  accepted  was  that  they  were  the  ones  to  preserve  it  in 
their  Biblical  writings  ami  so  hand  it  down  to  us.  Professor 
Langdun’s  discovery  amounts  only  to  a  corroboration  of  what 
the  Jews  wrote  ami  makes  their  Bible  more  authentic,  if  another 
version  of  what  seems  to  have  been  common  property  among  a 
great  numW  of  different  ami  constantly  warring  peoples  can 
amount  to  a  corroboration." 

This  Episcopal  paper  observes  that  "whatever  analogies 
may  be  found  between  the  Biblical  narrative  and  these  early 
Babylonian  accounts  there  can  be  no  question  of  diminishing 
the  spiritual  worth  of  the  Old  Testament." 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


PATRICK  MacGILL  was  once  a 
navvy.  Now  he  is  a  poet  and  a 
novelist,  and  what  he  likes  best  to  write 
about  is  his  experience  working  on  tho 
railroads  of  England  and  Scotland. 

And  altho  he  says  that  a  working  man’s 
life  is  a  terriblo  thing,  altho  “Songs  of  the 
Dead  End"  (Mitchell  Konnorley)  is  a 
book  filled  with  expressions  of  anger  ugainst 
the  long-sufTering  “master  class,”  yet  he 
does  not  tnake  his  reader  pity  tho  navvy. 
In  spit©  of  his  ostentatious  radicalism, 
which  is  a  little  too  stereotyped  to  seem 
sincere,  he  betrays  a  sentimental  affection 
for  the  old  days  of  bard  work  and  hard 
play.  To  exchange  the  pick  for  the  pen 
does  not  always  bring  happiness. 

And  here,  in  %igorous  Kiplingesquo  lines, 
the  jicn  eelebrates  the  pick. 

The  Pick 

By  Patrick  MacCIill 

In  the  depths  of  tho  pluvial  season  it  gallantly 
stayed  to  your  hand. 

In  the  dead  end  of  wo  and  creation,  afar  In  tho 
farthermost  land. 

When  the  saturnine  heavens  hung  o'er  you  a* 
dark  as  tho  ultimate  tomb. 

W hen  the  trough  of  tho  valley  you  gutted  was 
filled  with  ineffable  gloom. 

When  down  in  tho  depths  of  the  planet  uprooting 
tho  brontosaur's  bod. 

With  the  fire-damp  withering  around  you.  and  a 
candle  affix t  to  your  head. 

When  the  gold-aeeklng  fever  enthralled  you.  when 
you  fitfully  watered  the  pan. 

Ever  it  strove  to  your  bidding,  ever  It  aided  your 
plan. 

heady.  nwistkwK.  reticent,  friend  of  the  con¬ 
quering  man! 

So©  that  Its  edge  is  like  silver.  tempered  to  try  arid 
be  tried. 

Ixx>k  on  your  pick  as  a  lover  would  gas©  on  the  girl 
at  his  ride. 

If  It  respond*  to  your  prompting*,  when  the 
navvy  men  hurry  and  sweat. 

If  it  bo  proof  to  the  tempest,  when  tho  cloud* 
and  tho  dirt -bed  have  met. 

If  it*  handle  be  graceful  and  lissom,  dipping  and 
soft  In  the  hand. 

Brothers.  *tte  meet  for  its  mission,  tend  it.  for 
ye  understand; 

Try  it  with  fire  and  with  water,  try  it  in  sand  and 
In  rock. 

See  that  the  slag  can't  resist  it.  see  that  It  beareth 
tho  shock. 

Hurling  tho  rock  from  Its  fastness,  goring  tho 
destitute  earth. 

Tearing  the  guts  of  tho  tunnel,  seeking  the  coal 
for  tho  hearth. 

Down  in  the  stygian  darkness,  yo  who  can  reckon 
Its  worth! 

Work  It  for  days  on©  and  twenty,  then  if  it’s  true 
to  tho  test. 

Look  on  your  pick  a*  a  maiden,  but  often  the 
pick  is  the  best. 

For  the  temper  of  women  when  broken,  e'en 
heaven  can  t  better  the  same. 

But  the  pick  will  regain  what  It  loses  with  tho 
touch  of  tho  hammer  and  flame. 

And  for  ay  will  it  answer  your  yearning,  be  true 
to  the  trust  that  ye  place. 

But  ofulmcs  the  falsest  of  females  b  fair  in  the 
glance  of  the  face. 

And  fickle,  and  sure  as  she’s  fickle,  your  sweet¬ 
heart  in  labor  is  true 

As  long  as  there's  grub  on  the  hotr-plato.  as  long 
a*  there's  hashing  to  do. 

White  the  hail-harried  winter  is  scowling,  while 
the  skies  of  tho  winter  are  blue. 

Enough!  for  the  pick  has  been  trusted,  enough? 

for  the  pick  has  been  tried 
in  the  uncharted  lands  of  the  world,  past  where 
the  pathways  divide. 


S _ 

LOV'A  POJi  "fslk  sUv-Am^jJsJl  fP  LADiL 


21  kinds  10c  a  can 


“I  raise  these  specially 
for  Campbell’s  Tomato  Soup. 

“Notice  how  heavy  they  are,  and  red-ripe  all 
over.  Solid  meaty  fruit  clear  through.  Full  of  juice. 
Full  of  natural  sugar.  There’s  nothing  too  good  for 
Campbell’s  Tomato  Soup!” 

And  this  is  true  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  words. 
Not  only  are  the  choicest  materials  used,  but  the 
ablest  skill  and  most  advanced  methods  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  preparing  and  blending  them. 

No  expenditure  of  money  and  time  and  labor  is 
spared  to  render  every  can  of  this 
favorite  Campbell  kind  worthy  of  its 
matchless  reputation. 

Better  order  it  by  the  dozen. 

That’s  the  practical  way. 

Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
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Where  the  many  lead  Into  the  city  of  mimicry, 
aping  and  show. 

Where  one  lead*  away  to  the  vastnrsw.  the  In¬ 
finite  vast-new  you  know, 

And  there  with  the  grim  pioneer  it  wrought  In  the 
shine  and  the  shade. 

While  ho  feared  In  the  gloom  and  the  silence, 
afraid  as  a  child  Is  afraid. 

Pleased  with  his  rough  hand’s  caresses,  slave  to 
his  wish  and  hLs  whim — 

Away  an  the  fringe  of  the  world,  comrade  and 
brother  to  him. 

Enough,  for  the  pick  has  been  trusted.  In  hazard¬ 
ous.  desperate  years. 

When  the  wine-proas  was  trodden  alone  for  the 
vintage  of  sorrow  and  tears. 

Under  the  blight  of  the  upas,  the  bane  of  the 
vampire’s  wing. 

Shaping  the  founds  of  a  temple,  raring  the  keeps 
of  a  king. 

To  labor  that  stood  as  Its  sponsor  for  the  fiery 
baptism  given, 

It  has  proved  its  worth,  on  a  toU-cursM  earth,  and 
under  the  eyes  of  heaven; 

Stanch  in  the  pitiless  combat,  vigorous,  virile, 
and  bold. 

To-day  I  give  It  the  honor  our  fathers  denied  It 
of  old. 

To-day  I  have  sung  Its  praises,  and  told  of  the 
honor  due 

To  the  pick  that  ever  was  trusted,  tried  on  the 
dead-line  and  true. 

From  the  London  Spectator  we  take  a 
song  which  belongs  to  the  same  genre  as 
“The  Pick.”  But  what  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  MacGilTs  rhetoric  and  Mr. 
Smith's  simple,  undecorated  statement! 
With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Henry  New- 
bolt,  whoso  “Drako's  Drum'*  is  a  classic, 
Mr.  Smith  is  the  strongest  and  truest  of  all 
living  singers  of  the  sea.  His  verses  smell 
of  tar  and  salt  water,  and  the  roll  of  a 
great  ship  is  in  their  measure. 


The  Ould  Has-Been 

Br  C.  Fox  Smith 

All  down  by  the  harbor  a- walking  one  day. 

I  saw  an  old  hulk  by  the  wharf-«ide  that  lay. 

Her  topmast*  lopped  off  and  her  paint  weathered 
bare. 

Red  rust  flaking  off  her  and  no  one  to  care. 

Than  met  I  a  man  standing,  lounging  breftde. 

Who  scornful  did  speak  as  ho  spat  in  the  tide; 
“There  lire  an  ould  ha*- bean  that  once  had  the 
name 

Of  a  sea-going  clipper,  a  clipper  of  fame. 

M  Time  was  when  her  races  with  grain  or  with  wool 
Wore  tho  talk  of  tho  crews  'tween  Bombay  and  the 
Pod. 

When  the  talre  of  her  nailing  like  wildfire  did  fly 
From  Leith  to  Port  Phillip, from  Cork  to  Shanghai. 

*'  But  now  who’s  a  glance  for  her.  limping  her  round 
With  coal  for  the  ferries  that  ply  on  the  Sound? 
And  who  that  now  aces  her  would  know  her  Jho 

same 

Which  once  was  a  clipper,  a  clipper  of  fame?" 

O  long  I  stood  gazing  then,  sad  to  hi*  told 
How  all  men  neglected  her.  now  she  grew  old. 
And  my  heart  just  to  see  her  with  pity  was  sore 
For  her.  once  ho  lovely,  now  lovely  no  more. 

I  marked  the  thick  grime  on  her  main  deck  forlorn; 
I  marked  tho  poor  mast*  of  her,  woful  and  shorn; 
And  all  of  my  thought  was  that  sure  it  was  shame 
To  see  such  an  end  of  that  clipper  of  fame. 

I  thought  of  her  sailing,  so  hopeful  and  proud. 
The  dawn  of  her  sails  like  a  mountain  of  cloud. 

1  thought  of  her  battles,  none  stouter  than  she. 
With  the  strength  and  the  rage  of  her  rival  tho  sea. 


O  better  the  sea  that  so  long  she  did  use 
Should  take  her  and  break  her  as  good  ships  would 

choose! 

Some  chance  of  the  storm  or  some  mercy  of  flame 
Should  make  a  brave  end  of  that  clipper  of  fame. 

I  thought  of  her  captains,  how  once  they  would 
stand 

So  proud  on  tho  poop  of  their  splendid  command ; 
And  all  the  good  sallormen.  each  in  his  day. 

That  loved  her  and  left  her  and  passed  on  his  way. 

O  scattered  the  world  through  to-day  they  must  be. 
And  some  Bleeping  sound  In  the  deeps  of  the  sea; 
And  some  will  bo  old  men  grown  grizzled  and  lame 
That  wore  lads  like  myself  in  that  clipper  of  fame. 

But  no  one  can  steal  from  those  stubborn  old  sides 
The  secrets  she  shares  with  the  winds  and  the 
tides, 

Tho  tales  that  she  tolls  of  the  sea  and  the  sky 
To  the  wood  and  the  gulls  and  the  ships  going  by. 

And  I  took  off  my  cap  by  the  dingy  wharf-aids 
To  the  grace  and  tho  glory,  the  strength,  and  the 
pride. 

Which  all  wore  her  portion  who  once  had  the  name. 
In  a  day  that’s  gone  by.  of  a  clipper  of  fame. 

Does  life  poas  “old  maids"  by?  It  is 
dangerous  to  generalize,  and  it  would 
be  easy  to  compile  a  long  list  of  women  who 
never  married  whose  days  were  full  of 
actions  that  tho  world  must  always  hold 
in  grateful  remembrance.  But  there  are 
old  maids  and  old  maids,  and  also  there 
is  life  and  life.  It  is  a  vivid  portrait, 
but  not  a  “typo-portrait.0  It  appears 
in  The  Smart  Set . 

An  Old  Maid 

Br  Lons  Untekmeter 

Day  after  day  she  knit*  and  sews. 

Waiting  for  nothing — yet  aho  waits; 

Hemmed  In  by  silence,  pansy  rows, 

A  set  of  Lytton.  five  old  plates. 

There  I*  a  bird  tliat  seldom  sings. 

Four  qenrr  picture*  on  the  wall  — 

Day  after  day  she  sees  three  things. 

And  that  lit  all. 

Great  joys  or  sorrows  never  came 
To  set  her  placid  soul  astir; 

Youth’s  glowing  torch.  Love's  leaping  flame 
Were  never  even  lit  for  her. 

The  hand)  years  only  mado  her  wear 
Misfortune  like  a  frail  perfume — 

It  hung  behind  her  on  the  stair 
And  ftllod  the  room. 

Tending  her  lilac  grief  with  tears. 

Her  soul  grew  prim  and  destitute; 

An  empty  gu ret- room,  locked  for  years. 

Musty  with  dreams  and  orris  root.  .  .  . 

Tin*  strengthening  care*,  the  kindling  strife 
Of  living  never  swept  her  high — 

For  even  in  the  mld*t  of  life. 

Life  passed  her  by. 

From  The  Smart  Sct9  too,  we  take  this 
epigrammatic  little  song.  Its  grace  ro- 
calls  the  exquisite  art  of  the  Spanish 
court  poets. 

Rondenaa 

Br  Thomas  Walsh 

I  asked  the  marble  for  a  little  urn 

To  hold  my  tears  and  say  my  blessing  there; 
It  seemed  a*  tho  it  arm  wend  In  return: 

“I  am  unworthy  of  her  breast  so  fair." 

The  granite  then  I  asked  If  it  would  be 
Eternal  sentry  where  she  sleeps  apart; 
There  sighed  a  message  from  Its  depths  to  me: 
•'Unworthy  I  to  hold  so  hard  a  heart." 


The  Right  Kind 

Of  a  Boy 

— the  ion  of  a  mother  or  daddy 
who  insists  on  the  right  kind  of 
food  to  back  up  the  natural  en¬ 
ergy  of  youth. 

Ordinary  food  often  lacks  the 
elements  that  promote  the  sturdy 
growth  and  upkeep  of  the  human 
body. 

Food  that  will  furnish  the 
organic  elements  needed  —  iron 
for  the  blood,  phosphate  of  pot¬ 
ash  for  brain  and  nerves,  lime  for 
the  bones,  and  the  other  natural 
salts  of  the  field  grains  that  build 
stout  bodies  and  keen  brains — is 
a  necessity. 

All  these  body-building  ele¬ 
ments  are  found  in 

Grape-Nuts 

FOOD 

Made  from  choice  whole  wheat 
and  malted  barley,  it  is  scientifi¬ 
cally  prepared  for  easy  digestion 
and  quick  absorption  by  the  life 
forces. 

The  crisp,  golden  granules  have 
a  delicate  sweet  taste,  are  ready 
to  eat  direct  from  package  with 
cream  or  milk— a  perfectly  bal¬ 
anced  food  for  both  children  and 
grown-ups. 

No  wonder  Grape-Nuts  has  be¬ 
come  famous  the  world  over — 

“There’s  a  Reason” 

— sold  by  Grocers 
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The  EZaglc  is  a  tvsi*  old  hint. 
And  what  he  toys  m  so. 

His  is  the  brand 
You  should  demand 
To  make  your  Baby  grow . 


BORDENS 

EAGLE  BRAND  CONDENSED 


A  mother's  love  is  a  mixture  of  tenderness  and  wisdom.  When  she  is 
unable  to  nurse  her  baby,  her  wisdom  is  put  to  the  test  to  secure  for 
it  that  food  upon  which  it  will  thrive. 

To  prepare  and  recommend  a  food  for  babies  is  a  great  responsibility. 
We  have  accepted  that  responsibility  for  nearly  sixty  years.  It  is  nothing 
that  Gail  Borden  invented  condensed  milk  if,  during  all  those  sixty 
years,  eternal  vigilance  was  not  exercised  in  keeping  Borden’s  Milk 
up  to  the  most  rigid  demand  of  purity  and  quality. 

Both  the  doctor  and  the  mother  are  factors  in  selecting  a  food  for  the 
baby.  The  fact  that  to  many  mothers  and  doctors  have  met  with 
success  in  feeding  Borden*!  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  mutt  have 
weight  with  you.  The  evidence  will  appeal  to  your  wisdom.  The 
story  of  Borden's  Milk  will  convince  you. 

Two  books  mothers  ought  to  read  are  sent  free.  “The  Baby  Book" 
with  feeding  chart  was  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  a  com¬ 
petent  doctor.  “Where  Cleanliness  Reigns  Supreme"  tells  why  L 
Borden's  Milk  is  the  safest  for  baby,  and,  therefore  for  everybody. 

BORDEN’S  CONDENSED  MILK  COMPANY 

Established  1857  NEW  YORK 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


VILLA  S  ORDER  OF  THE  BATH 


rT'HE  order  sent  out  of  Mexico  by 
I  General  Villa  not  long  ago  for  a 
SI. 000  bathtub  was  too  good  a  joke  not 
to  be  appreciated  by  paragraphers  and 
wlitorial  writers.  Moreover,  it  was  too 
good  a  joke  to  have  been  perorated 
unintentionally  by  the  Constitutionalist 
commander.  Villa’s  sense  of  humor  is 
remarkably  strong,  as  his  various  previous 
actions  have  shown:  it  is  native  and  yet 
sophisticated,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that 
nothing  would  tickle  it  more  than  the  con¬ 
ception  of  startling  his  rather  dainty 
American  neighbors  by  a  sudden  demand 
for  a  do  luxe  consignment  of  the  most  truly 
symbolical  agent  of  their  culture.  Among 
other  comment  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
.4gp  Herald  remarks  upon  the  jest  as 
follows: 

No  more  convincing  proof  of  the  “Amer¬ 
icanization  of  Mexico”  could  be  given  than 
this  net  of  tho  rebel  leader  who  aspires  to 
take  his  morning  “hawth"  in  a  receptacle 
that  is  rivaled  by  the  tubs  of  few  million¬ 
aires.  It  is  reported  that  when  Villa 
reaches  Mexico  City  he  will  cast  General 
Huerta's  bathtub  on  the  junk-pile  and 
install  his  new  tub  in  the  Mexican  palace. 

Time  was— and  not  long  since — when 
the  redoubtable  Villa  rocked  not  of  Huch 
luxuries  as  ornate  porcelain  hathtuhs. 
There  are  very  good  reasons  to  believe  that 
he  didn’t  indulge  in  the  matutinal  dip  any 
more  than  he  did  in  tho  evening  shower. 
A  wild,  rough  lifo  was  led  by  Pancho.  He 
had  little  time  to  take  a  bath,  even  had  he 
been  so  disposed,  and  practically  no 


YOU  need  the  l _ X'  A  1 - - 

directions  for  Vj. 

the  planting  and  cultivation  of 
bulbs,  com  piled  by  Garters  Tested  Seed 
experts,  contained  in  our  new  catalog 
ar.d  handbook. 


ThU  Free  Book  About 
KELLASTONE,  the 
Wonderful  New  Stucco 
that  is  Permanent  as 
Stone  and  far  more 
Beautiful. 

You  have  often  admired  the  graceful 
line*  of  a  placer  hotiM:  only  to  be  dis¬ 
appointed,  when  you  looked  closer,  to 
Mre  the  fine  network  of  cracks  that  di* 
figured  the  walls. 

Sturco  cracks  when  it  is  brittle  ami 
right  there  b  the  manifest  superiority  of 

KELLASTONE 

ImperUhable  Stucco 

for  KELLASTONE  b  tough  instead  of 
brittle. 

KELLASTONE  h  r.r>t  ordinary  stucco 
because  it  contains  no  lime  or  cement,  it  in 
made  by  an  entirely  different  process.  It 
has gTeat  tensile  strength  whkh  irwans  that  it 
olfcts  unusual  reniitance  to  settling  strains. 
It  is  simple  to  prepare  and  apply*  It  can  be 
used  at  any  time  of  tbe  yvar. 

The  KELLASTONE  BOOK  telU  how 
KELLASTONE  has  been  put  to  the 
ami  frmjtm  under  %trenu«  us  conditions.  Jt 
contains  photographs  of  KELLASTONE 
houses  complete  and  in  pro  ess  of  construc¬ 
tion.  It  • 

hnWhe*.  Finallr.it  will  convince  you  that 
KELLASTONE  U  the  long*>u*ht  lor 
material  that  makes  stucco  success  certain. 


It  illustrated  and  describes  the  choicest 
varieties  thathavebccn  personally  sckvted 
by  our  representatives  in  Holland. 

For  complimentary  copy  cj  oitalctMc,  address 

CARTERS  TESTED  SEEDS,  Inc. 

114  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Boston.  Moss. 


A  comfort  during 
summer  days  and  evenings 


(as  easy  to  use  as  to  say) 

prevents  all  odors 
of  perspiration 

gives  one  a  gratifying  sense 
of  personal  cleanliness 
Does  not  check  perspiration 

25c  at  drug-  and  department-stores 
Mum**  Mf|  Co  HOC  Chestnut  St  Philadelphia 


KELLASTONE 

Composition  Flooring 

I3  for  hath  room*,  sun  parlors,  kitchen*,  off.ee « . 
and  public  building*,  is  sanitary,  proof  B 
against  v»  a  ter  and  tire  and  will  not  wear  away.  K 

e  We  will  gladly  »»nd  you  t he 

KELLASTONE  BOOK  No.  3 
and  Compaction  Flooring  Book 
No.  5,  upon  request. 

3  I 

K  National  Kellastone  Company 

119  S«.  U  Mi  Stmt.  CUcaa*.  ID. 

_  :iaixiwuiainjwra^aaaQmTntfiii7Tnwijuini3 

Wanted  an  Idea! 

Who  nui  think  of  iotne  iimpk?  thing  to  patent?  Protect  your 
ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  \\  rite  for  “Needed  In¬ 
vention  t"  and  "How  to  Get  Your  Pttem  and  Your  Money.'* 

Randolph  A  Go., Patent  Attorney*.  Dept.  IT!,  Washington.  DC- 

TOl>TOV’S  K&SAY8  AND  LETTERS.  Con- 
uiniog  new  traiuUrions  by  Aylmkh  Maidi.  iibio, 
cloth,  3;*  pages,  fi.oo.  Funk  St  WagnalU  Company. 
Pubs.,  New  York. 


SUMMER  BARGAINS 


■  °Uf  eu,kfe  at  brlnw-li«t- 

Jgk  iB  prices  t,€  the  euatmer  ooJf.  Ail  trade 
SBy  ni»*l  guaranteed  tar  rifc#  year. 

I»«y  a«r  and  *•  much  a*  |T y 
hhxjich  STORES  15  LEADING  CITIES 
Write  fer  Uokkt  “llew  Dellars  ir.  *tr»  faked" 

kaa  Wridag  Macki-Ce  .  lac..  34$  Broadway.  N.  T 


GREAT  BEAU  SPUING  WATER 
SOc  the  cate  of  tlx  gloti  itoppe^wl  bottles 
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posal  shall  be  made  of  the  bath  in  ease  he 
fails  has  not  yet  come  up.  Thore  is  only  one 
program  on  tho  boards  for  General  Villa; 
and  that  is,  get  some  ammunition  and  get 
that  bath  installed. 

Everything  else  of  Huerta’s  may  seem 
to  a  soldier  reeking  with  slaughter  decent 
enough  to  use  at  a  pinch.  Whether  he 
mill  have  a  new  dinner-service  or  wardrobe 
accommodations  or  audience-hall  depends 
in  part  upon  what  Huerta's  packing-boxes 
and  bombs  leave  undisturbed.  But  about 
the  bath  there  must  bo  no  doubt.  Villa 
is  to  be  conspicuously,  luxuriously,  ex¬ 
travagantly  clean. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  canny  Mexican  has 
put  his  finger  upon  the  bath  as  peculiarly 
attractive  to  the  United  States,  which  he 
would  like  to  placate  after  the  Benton 
affair?  Will  wo  hear  soon  of  his  exploiting 
other  American  institutions — baseball,  for 
instance,  and  chewing-gum?  Shall  u 
delicate  attention  to  New  Jersey  mandate 
prompt  him  to  declare  that  his  bath  must 
bo  tubless  and  all  shower? 


TWO  GREAT  AMERICANS 


T~^OUR  lines,”  says  the  Baltimore 

A  News  indignantly,  “sufficed  to 
tell  in  the  newspapers  of  this  country  of 
the  passing  of  a  man  who  so  imprest  his 
individuality  on  men  and  nations  that 
his  work  iB  part  of  the  progress  of  civiliza¬ 
tion."  And  yet  this  man,  Henry  Willard 
Denison,  gavo  tho  whole  of  his  life  to 
playing  the  part  of  the  power  behind  a 
throne,  and  hence  was  predestined  to  live 
and  die  obscurely.  Tho  bare  facts  that 
were  published  as  news  aro  that  he  died 
stricken  with  paralysis  while  in  tho  employ 
of  the  Japanese  Government,  and  that  he 
was  an  American.  This  tells  little,  but 
fortunately  The  News  has  more  to  tell: 

Henry  Willard  Denison’s  almost  seventy 
yearn  of  life  were  passed  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  activities,  under  the  most  terrific 
physical  and  mental  strain.  He  wore  out 
his  body  and  mind  in  the  service  of  civili¬ 
zation.  pcaee,  and  progress,  so  that  his  pass¬ 
ing  from  tho  world  muBt  tako  one  of  tho 
great  figures  of  the  present  generation, 
albeit  one  of  the  quiet  men  who  seldom 
figure  in  the  newspapers,  hut  on  whose 
powerful  hands  wholo  nations  havo  de¬ 
pended  for  guidance  and  support. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Denison  had  been 
known  as  the  foreign  adviser  of  the  Foreign 
Office  of  Japan.  He  hold  that  office 
nearly  thirty-five  years — the  thirty-five 
years  that  marked  tho  making  of  Japan 
into  a  world  Power. 

A  native  of  Vermont,  a  graduate  of 
Columbia  College.  New  York,  Mr. 
Denison  went  to  Japan  in  1880  and  be¬ 
came  an  important  factor  in  Japanese 
affairs  immediately.  In  all  its  relations 
with  foreign  governments  the  policy  of  the 
Japanese  was  the  policy  that  Denison 
dictated.  His.  however,  was  a  power  for 
peace.  He  directed  the  growing  statesmen 
of  Japan  into  the  pathways  of  peace.  He 
was  the  trusted  friend  of  tho  late  Emperor, 
the  confidant  and  advisor  of  the  present 
Emperor.  He  stood  behind  Ito,  and  all  the 
other  big  men  whom  Japan  has  produced. 


Hold  a  Sheet  to  the  Light 

To  discover  that  elusive  something'  about 
“Crane’s  Linen  Lawn”  which  makes  it 
different  and  better,  hold  a  sheet  before 
a  window. 

It  will  at  once  become  apparent  that 
this  paper  is  distinguished  for  its  rich, 
pure  texture  and  its  inviting  surface. 

The  added  charm  of  smart  creations  . 
in  cuts,  sizes  and  tasteful  colorings  give 
just  cause  for  the  universal  adoption  of 
Crane’s  Linen  Lawn,  the  correct  writing 
paper. 


Be  first  among  your 
friends  to  write  a  letter 
on  our  new  style  paper, 
the  “Elizabethan.”  A 
full  size  sample  letter 
sheet  of  this  rich, 
panelled  paper  with  the 
newly  created  Darcy 


envelope  to  match,  will 
be  sent,  together  with 
other  usable  samples 
and  a  booklet  showing 
tints,  for  10c.  in  stamps 
or  coin.  These  samples 
will  prove  a  source  of 
delight. 
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Garter 

Holds  Yoar  Sock  Smooth  as  Your  Skin 

If  you  desire  an  unusually 
fine  garter  buy  the  50c .  grade 


OBOftOS  BWOBT  OO,,  MARK' 


BOSTON 


Art  Your  Manusoripts  Returned  ? 

IF  SO.  YOU  NEED 


The  Preparation  of 
Manuscript  the  Printer 


Containing  directions  to  authors  as  to  the  man¬ 
ner  of  preparing  copy  and  correcting  proofs, 
suggestions  on  submitting  manuscripts  for 
publications,  and  a  synopsis  of  the  new  copy¬ 
right  laws  of  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
By  FRANK  H.  VIZETELLY,  litt.  0..  LL  D. 

Asir/Ctaif  Editor  qf  (K*  Standard  Dictionary 

The  Mail,  Nrw  York.  "The  mo«t  exhaustive  and 
the  most  succinct  of  the  many  books  at  the  servke 
of  the  young  author,” 

L2ao*  Cloth  Binding,  146  Pages,  Clear  Print 
Pries,  75  cents* 

FUNK  4  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs,,  NEW  YORK 


SMILE  AT  /WILES 


How  often  has  this 
happened  to  you? 

Don't  let  it  hap¬ 
pen  again  —  get 
real,  uninter¬ 
rupted  tire  serv¬ 
ice  by  using  Lee 
Puncture-Proof 

Pneumatic  Tires.  fpunciured  Addin! 

No  Punctures 

— that  is  guaranteed. 

Thev*  pneomatie  tires  must  give  all  the 
added  service  we  claim  or  every  extra  penny 
paid  is  refunded. 

You  cannot  lose.  You  have  much  to  gain. 
Why  tint  write  today  for  Pamphlet  r*  L,” 
showing  that  money  back  guarantee  ? 

Lee  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

ESTABLISHED  ISS3 
Coiuhohocken.  Pa. 
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I  It  was  his  policy  and  his  participation  in  all 
I  negotiations  conducted  by  the  Japanese 
that  made  these  men  famous.  He  was  the 
counselor  of  the  peace  envoys  at  the  time  of 
the  war  with  China,  and  matched  his  wits 
against  tho  wily  Li  Hung  Chang — and  beat 
him.  He  was  counselor  of  the  peace  en¬ 
voys  at  Portsmouth  and  is  generally  ac¬ 
credited  with  writing  the  treaty  with 
Russia.  He  was  a  permanent  member  of 
the  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague. 
He  was  delegate  from  Japan  to  the  second 
international  peace  conference.  He  had 
been  decorated  and  consulted  by  practi¬ 
cally  every  tuition  of  the  world.  And  yet 
he  was  a  simple,  quiet,  pleasant-spoken, 
gray-haired  American.  He  was  intensely 
American,  tho  his  lifework  made  him  a 
citizen  of  the  world. 

And  so,  while  all  the  world  is  upsetting 
itself  with  fifth-rate,  spiggoty  politicians 
and  ex-bandits,  while  it  shudders  at  the 
1  misfortune  of  a  gentleman  and  his  wife 
|  whom  accident  of  birth  has  plain'd  where 
personal  achievement  would  never  even 
approximate,  while  the  populace  greedily 
tries  to  solve  the  matrimonial  puzzles,  four 
lines  suffice  to  tell  of  the  striking  down 
of  one  of  tin1  world's  greatest  figures — 
one  of  the  men  who  have  made  history. 

Another  great  American  has  died  recently 
who  also  gave  his  life  to  an  enduring  con¬ 
structive  work  for  the  tieuelit  of  mankind. 
This  is  Sir  Francis  Campbell,  who  died  in 
London  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  rails  him  a  most  won¬ 
derful  man,  and  explains  tho  term  as 
follows: 

We  refer  to  him  as  "wonderful”  because 
there  is  no  other  word  that  so  fitly  do- 
scribes  him.  Not  because  he  was  merely 
a  self-made  man,  for  in  that  rwtpoct  alone 
he  would  not  ho  unique,  hut  because, 
springing  from  a  farm  in  Tennessee,  he 
made  his  fight  against  the  terrible  blight 
of  blindness  which  came  upon  him  at  the 
age  of  live  and  ho  ended  his  long  career  as 
the  most  successful  blind-leader  of  the  blind 
that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

He  was  born  poor,  and  might  almost  be 
said  to  have  lns*n  born  blind.  Hut  he 
struggled  for  uu  education  and  got  it; 
actually  worked  his  way  through  Harvard; 
was  long  connected  with  the  PerkinR 
Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Boston;  per¬ 
fected  his  musical  education  in  Berlin  and 
Leipzig  ami  founded,  with  the  aid  of  the 
late  Dr.  Armitage,  the  Royal  Normal 
College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  tho 
Blind,  at  Upper  Norwood,  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  metropolitan  district  of  Ixmdon. 
With  his  American  wife,  who  came  from  the 
Faulkner  family  of  South  Acton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  he  has  been  at  the  head  of  that 
great  establishment,  which  has  taken  the 
blind  boys  and  girls  of  England  and  taught 
them  to  la?  self-supporting.  Ho  lias  gradu¬ 
ated  many  a  finishial  organist.  What 
American  drawn  to  tho  concerts  at  the 
Albert  Memorial  Hall  in  Ixindon  has  not 
hoard  the  music  that  has  responded  to  the 
touch  of  the  keys  by  his  pupils? 

There  are  other  institutions  of  tho  blind 
— many  of  them — but  most  of  them  have 
profited  by  the  experience  of  this  establish¬ 
ment  in  Upper  Norwood.  For  here  was  a 
blind  man  working  aiming  blind  people- 
sympathizing  with  them,  understanding 


Not  Quantity  of  Milk  Alone 
—Quality,  Richness 

It'a  a  familiar  story  about  the  lady  who 
one  morning  went  out  to  tho  milkman 
with  two  pitchers  and  aaid  ah©  would  like 
to  havo  her  milk  and  water  separate— aho 
would  mix  them  to  auit  herself. 

That  was  a  joke  on  the  milkman,  but  all 
cowa  do  not  give  equally  rich  milk. 

The  Jersey  Cow 


i  not  diftlniulihed  for  Quantity  of  miJk  alone.  Sho 
□mbinctf  hchncM  with  Quantity.  “Good  food* 
ut  up  in  mail  package*  ‘  is  true  in  cut  of  tho 
It  half  trus  in  case  of  her  milk, 
id  quantity  of  milk  goca  persistency 
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put 

Jersey  cow — onli 

With  richness  and  _  _  _ 

in  milk.  And  your  Jersey  oow  is  gentle,  beautiful 
and  easily  kept. 

We  have  no  Jerseys  to  sell.  We  ire  interested  in 
the  breed.  May  ws  send  you  some  Jersey  facta  7 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W.  23d  Street,  New  York 
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to  be  an  executive 

Our  department  of  Applied 
Business  and  Management 
specializes  in  training  boys  for 
positions  of  authority — executive, 
managerial,  ownership. 

Other  department*  of  Rurrlctt  College 
“liccialiir  in  training  young  men  and  young 
women  for  secretarial,  stenographic, 
account ing  und  teaching  positions. 

Send  today  for  our  fret  catalogue. 

BURDETT 

COLLEGE 

BOSTON.  MASS. 


His  Latest — His  LAST  Book 


JUST  |usfJbcfpl«..Ms  receot  dr 


■th.  Dr.  Alfred 

_  Wallace,  the  eminent  ncimim. 

PT  IDT  VGHirn  author  of  ”  Darwinism, 
r  UDLl^lir  U  "Man’s  PUce  in  the  wiki- 
verse/*  •‘Social  Environment  and  Moral  Progreso/*  etc., 
•rot  to  Ilia  publisher*  thr  manuscript  lor  this  new  book 
*‘TIIE  REVOLT  OF  DEMOCRACY**  which  auj»t  now 
tAke i  ta  place  in  History  ns  UicUm  published  utterance 
of  bit  towering  iotrtlcCC 

The  Revolt 
of  Democracy 

By  Alfred 
Russel  Wallace 

The  keynote  of  this  new  book .  the 
successor  to  “  Social  Environ¬ 
ment”  and  thelsst  written  by  Dr. 
Wallace,  is  found  In  the  words :“It 
U  cr train  that  we  have  now 
reached  s  point  In  our  politico) 
history  which  wlU  necessitate 
much  more  direct  and  radical 
measure*  than  have  yet  h*v-n 
taken  to  secure  the  Immediate 
Atrasf  Hi  on  W  suacr  abolition  of  that  disgrace  to  our 

I  civilisation— starvation  and  suicide  from  dread  of  star¬ 
vation."  The  wnrk  U  white  hot  with  the  seal  of  the 
social  reformer  who.  not  content  with  uprooting  long 
standing  evil*.  tuggeM*  way*  and  mean*  to  erect  n  new 
temple  of  loveilne**,  of  prosperity  *nd  ol  health. 

Pried  $tOtt  net;  by  mat!  $t.n> 
rrXKSWAGXAl.LgCOMrAXY.su  F— rtkle^Xew  Tsrk.S.L 
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them  and  their  capacities  and  showing 
them  the  way  with  his  own  hands.  To  a 
considerable  extent  Dr.  Campbell — for  he 
won  several  university  degrees — has  revolu¬ 
tionised  methods  for  handling  and  in¬ 
structing  the  blind.  Herein  lies  his  first 
claim  to  distinction. 

He  was  a  lover  of  nature.  He  has 
bicycled  through  Norway  and  Sweden  and 
Germany.  He  has  climbed  to  the  top  of 
Mont  Blanc.  He  has  been  everywhere  and 
“seen"  everything.  He  always  insisted 
that  the  surroundings  of  the  blind  should 
bo  made  attractive,  and  his  pupils  dwelt 
amid  beautiful  gardens  where  flowers 
bloomed  and  birds  sang.  He  has  accom¬ 
plished  what  most  men  blest  with  sight 
could  not  do.  Who  shall  say.  then,  that 
the  career  of  the  poor  blind  boy.  struggling 
against  great  odds  and  achieving  such 
magnificent  success,  did  not  partake  of  the 
wonderful — that  his  epitaph  could  not 
properly  be:  "Here  lies  buried  a  wonderful 
man." 


Let  Us  Show 
You  How  to 
Push  Your 
Collections 


Business  men  throughout 
the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  this  month  be¬ 
ing  shown  by  our  sales 
organization — 525  men — 
how  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  their  collection  depart¬ 
ments. 

You  are  one  of  the  business 
men  we  want  to  show — not 
just  to  tell  you,  but  to  show 
you  how  thousands  of  other 
business  men  are  getting  better  col¬ 
lections —  and  then  actually  do  it 
that  way  with  your  statements  so 
you  can  see  the  results.  We  have 
shown  over  2,000  business  men  al¬ 
ready — so  it’s  no  experiment. 

The  sooner  your  statements  go  out 
after  the  first,  -the  sooner  your  re¬ 
mittances  come  in.  It  is  a  fact 
that  a  lot  of  bills  are  paid  each 
month  on  the  principle  of  first  come 


ADVERTISING  BOYS 

HAVE  you  never  seen  a  long,  plodding 
line  of  orphan  boys  or  girls  out  for 
an  airing  from  some  near-by  asylum  and 
wondered  why  it  is  that  there  aren't 
enough  fathers  and  mothers  and  big 
brothers  and  sisters  to  go  'round?  Watch 
them  as  they  pass,  shuffling  along  rather 
silently,  all  clad  alike  in  costumes  far  more 
to  be  praised  for  their  qualities  of  endur¬ 
ance  than  for  any  hint  of  prettiness,  trim¬ 
ness,  or  comfort — how  dull  they  seem! 
Overdrilled  soldiers  in  the  Army  of  the 
Unwanted,  fed,  washed,  clothed,  amused, 
taught,  and  (possibly)  petted,  in  batches, 
squads,  and  herds — and  all  because  there 
aren’t  enough  parents  to  go  ’round!  This 
is  the  situation  that  one  man  down  in  Texas 
He  wanted  to  know  why  a  boy 


first  paid.  And  statements  must  bo 
accurate — it's  never  good  business 
to  have  to  explain  a  wrong  state¬ 
ment.  We  will  come  into  your 
place  of  business  just  as  soon  as  we 
can  make  arrangements  —  for  there 
may  be  others  ahead  of  you — and 
show  you  how  to  get  your  state¬ 
ments  out  accurately ,  neatly ,  on  time 
and  at  less  cost. 

Getting  out  statements  promptly  to 
get  remittances  in  quickly,  is  the 
Burroughs  way  of  handling  the 
money-collecting  end  of  business, 
big  or  little.  We  can  do  it  for  you. 


Try  making  collections  the  Burroughs’  way  onte— it  will  cost  you  nothing  and  place 
you  under  no  obligation— if  you  sign  the  coupon 

_ _  Ixt  me  know  when  your  repre- 


has  found 

eouldn’t  be  a  boy,  instead  of  merely  a 
forcibly  washed  and  drest  member  of  a 
herd;  and  they  told  him  of  the  paucity  of 
parents.  But  he  didn’t  believe  them.  He 
dared  to  doubt  a  self-evident  fact,  and 
went  back  to  a  principle  that  a  good  many 
people  discovered  a  few  years  ago,  the 
principle  of  advertising — the  principle  that  | 
says  you  can't  expect  people  to  do  what 
they  really  want  to  do  without  a  little  per¬ 
suasion.  He  believed  that  there  really 
were  stray  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters 
around  somewhere  in  the  world,  people 
who  didn’t  have  any  children,  or  else 
didn't  have  children  enough.  So  he  adver¬ 
tised  for  them.  The  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser  remarks  briefly  on  this  one-man 
Parents’  Employment  Bureau  and  the 
popularity  he  has  won  among  the  children 
who  have  come  to  know  him : 

Judd  Mortimer  Lewis,  of  the  staff  of 
the  Houston  Post,  has  a  great  love  for 
children — homeless  and  otherwise.  He 
conducts  a  children's  bureau  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  The  Post,  in  which  he  makes 
announcement  of  the  discovery  of  stray 
children  and  advertise®  for  homes  for  the 

( Continued  on  page  109) 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 

49  Burroughs  Block,  Detroit,  Michigan  sirteu  u»£nl  l’c.!  Eogi«3 

*6  JiSrmt  muielt  in  49?  ( emhimatismi  ./ feoJures—Jl 50  it  JtM  in  IT.  L 


TheAutoffias 

Patmied  Uny  2nd.  iqh 

The  only  comfortable  goggle 

The  only  elflcient  eye  protector 

WITHOUT  rims,  hinged  at  the  center,  neat 
and  inconspicuous;  conforms  to  the  con¬ 
tour  of  the  face,  excludes  wind  as  well  as  dust, 
and  at  the  same  time  affords  absolutely  unob¬ 
structed  vision.  Temples  covered  with  compo¬ 
sition  of  silk  and  cotton  makes  them  easy  on 
the  ears.  Lenses  either  amber  color  or  white. 

Any  Optician.  SPortinr  foods  or  Motor  Supply 
House  can  equip  you.  if  they  haven't  them ,  write 
to  us.  We'U  see  that  you  get  them . 

OVER  25.000  NOW  IN  USE 

F.  A.  Hardy  &  Co. 

Dept.  D  Chicago,  IIL 


fr<o  trial  00  th«a  flwt  of  bicycle#- the  -JTaMar,"  Wo 
win  ship  It  to  yon  on  approval,  freipKi prepaid,  without  a 
ccntdcpooU  jp  Thleoffer  \oabeolntelypmmne. 

WRITE  TOD  A  Y  tor  our  •howto* 

m  ^ --  oar  full  Una  of  btcyelee  fur 
man  and  women,  born  and  air  Is  at  prxee*  never  before 
equaled  tor  like  quality.  It  it  a  cyclopedia  of  bicycle*, 
•aapdriea  and  uaoful  bicycle  information.  It’afrow, 
naira.  OOABTMR-mRAKR  rear  whesla.  Inner 
tube*,  lamps,  cyclometers,  equipment  nod  parte  for  nil 
bicycle*  at  half  veual  price*.  A  bruited  number  of 
aeoood  band  bic/cUe  taken  In  trade  will  be  closed  out  at 
once,  at  M  to  M  each. 

RiDCR  AQCNTB  wanted  la  each  town  to  ride  and 
exhibit  a  cample  lttl  model  Rongmr  furnished  by  ua. 

$t  Comtt  Yom  Nothin a  to  Item  what  we  offer 
you  and  bow  w«  can  do  it.  You  will  be  aatocriabed  and 
convinced.  Do  wot  boy  a  bicycle,  tiiee  or  eurvMee  until 
you  get  our  catalog  and  new  •  pedal  r  fere  Write  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  DvpLH  172  CHtCMQ,  ILL 
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5'/2%  INVESTMENT 
IN  CHICAGO’S 
RETAIL  CENTER 

Entire  Bond  Issue  Less 
Than  Half  Actual  Cash 
Cost  of  Building 

An  exceptional  in¬ 
vestment  for  con¬ 
servative  investors; 
total  security  near¬ 
ly  2]A  to  1;  net  in¬ 
come  will  be  near¬ 
ly  5  to  1;  strong 
ownership  and 
guaranteed  titles ; 
denominations 
$500  and  $1000  in 
wide  range  of  ma¬ 
turities. 

Ask  for  Grcul&r  No.  850  R 

Peabody, 
Honghteling  it  Co. 

(Established  1865) 

10  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 


ToUl  operatin-  cipm**. . 


$4*1412,39* 

511,561463 

62,850.113 

1.096,2.52.745 

79.072.30w 

12,169,966.924 


STOCKS  AND  DIVIDENDS  OF  M*bt*o*nc«  of  wmy  etructurr*  .  . .  $421412.39* 

AMPPinv  Din  ill  VO  MtnUmmt  of  tqbpMnl  511,561,163 

AMCiKlCAN  RAILWAYS  Tnufic  npenns, . . ,  62,850.113 

TrmMporUtio*  eipeam. .  . .  I.OW.25:!;i5 

17  ROM  an  abstract  of  a  report  made  by  . 

J/  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  TnUl  op»»»tias  apm**. . . 

for  the  year  ending  June  :40,  it  appears 

that  tho  total  capitalization  of  the  railroads  "  The  aggregate  of  dividends  declared 
or  this  country  nowamounts  to  $19, 796. 1 25.-  fr  '  [‘“r 1  was  $368,552,632,  ap- 

;o1'tso.o«nh,br  T lh0 e,7,k TTto 

to  $8,010,611,328.  Reader*  will  note  here  corresponding  figure  given  in  the  pre- 

tho  excessive  amount  of  (lie  bond  issues,  lirninary  abstract  for  1912  was  $400,308,- 

Conservative  students  of  finance  hold  that  009. M 

the  stock  and  bonds  of  a  given  railway 

should  each  comprise  about  one-half  the  .. 

total  capitalization.  The  above  figures  STEAMSHIP  LINES  EARN 

;  show  that  I  ho  funded  obligations  are  about  Th„  four  y  traMatlanli„  ,team,bip 

bororxr t,n”  -  gn“t  -  ««4 


#  4i  i _ i  la  . .  ■  ,  .  .  "•“'-u  »f  ««»  mtiwwo  ui  i— i>er  ruui.  over 

lor  the  bon,!.  10  «  per  *  .  Pjud  no  ,n-  lheir  not  <m.ni  for  ,he  p£^di 

njr  tS,T  nw!’  ‘  ^7''"  Thl'«  four  line,  control  the  bulk  of  the 

?“  *'  *ho  tot“l  “mount  paid  was  $JUS,-  transatlantic  traffic.  The  increase  in 

P".  a  «*■<««•  “«•  shored  hy  the  four  lines 
on  eaeh  share.  If  an  average  were  .truck  praotically  t„  lhe  aam,  (1  ••  rkc 

or  the  entire  amount  of  ouUUodu*  .look,  SIree(  All  wen,  ahlo  to 

the  d.trdend.  pa,d  would  average  4.28  per  s[riing,h(.„  thoir  nmnK,  and  the  t  Gor_ 

cent  Other  interesting  .tat, sues  in  this  u  b^loa  doi  that  ,.f  d  . 

report  are  printed  below:  poaaibie  to  mnke  larger  distribution,  to 


r,  no  in-  ,]lejr  not  earning*  for  the  preceding  year, 
vidcnils  wt-n  These  four  lines  control  the  bulk  of  the 
transatlantic  truftic.  The  increase  in 


jyjferred.  The  remaining  part,  $11,-  little  under  4.30  per  cent,  was  earned.  In- 
18o.514.38o.  representing  funded  debt,  dividually.  however,  the  three  foreign  lines 
consisted  of  niortgage  bonds  ^,1  HO, 3Gb,-  earned  a  much  larger  surplus  for  dividends 
4am,  collateral  trust  bonds  $1,180,036,796,  on  their  respective  capitalizations  than  the 
dcl ^ *Msrurcgatcd  earning  power  indicates,  owing 
076, 1 83,  income  J>onds  $.~j0,290^j;  mis-  to  tho  comparatively  heavy  capitalization 
cellaneous  funded  obligations  $S2,8.>8.275.  of  Mercantile  Marine, 
and  equipment  trust  obligations  $369,285,  “Net  earnings  per  ton  on  the  basis  of 
4,L  .  .  ...  .  .  .  .  tonnage  was  $14.31,  or  $1.21  per  ton  more 

The  net  increase  in  investment  in  roads  than  in  1912.  Against  this  not  earning 
1  Vnn®,  ^  18  stated  at  power  tho  per-ton  capitalization  for  1913 

$4 4  7,0. >9,640;  number  of  passengers  earned,  was  $199.92  and  in  1912,  8207  61 

*»“  ,,u;n;ase  VSL1?!2  0f  “Taking  the  «,>cniting  results  of  each  of 
39,307,397;  number  of  tons  of  freight  car-  the  four  lines  for  the  past  two  years,  and 
ned,  2,0 >8,030, 487,  an  increase  of  239,239,-  reducing  thoso  to  a  per-ton  basis,  the  follow- 
:  tho  average  receipts  per  passenger  ,  ing  ready  index  of  tho  performance  of  each 

mi!e,  as  computed  for  the  year  ended  June .  compan#  is  had.  It  should  be  added. 

30,  1J13,  for  the  roads  covered  by  this  perhaps,  that  in  making  the  computations 
statement,  were  2.008  cents;  the  average  from  the  reports  of  the  companies,  the 
receipts  per  ton  mile,  0.729  cent;  the  i  equivalent  of  one  pound  sterling  and  of  20 


passenger  service  tram  revenue  per  train 
mile  was  $1,356;  the  freight  revenue  per 
train  mile  was  $3,243. 

“Tho  following  figures  present  a  staf la¬ 
ment  of  the  operating  revenues  for  1913,  in 
detail: 

Frrisfct  rrrmtir  ...  . . . 12,199,930,565 

IWn*ir  rmoue  .  . .  .  998.997.*  17 

Elective  bnrjrmt'r  rrvrr  u r  .  7,607.902 

•!»«]  ebur  r^r  rrtenue .  7I.V*>m. 

Mai  mum.  i,7w.?12 

Cspmi  rctttw .  79, 7 17409 

Milk  www  (on  pwwifr  ti  P.Q:  7 

Other  ptaBMiger  rrrwiuc  6. 1 10,252  i 

Switching  rrrtsniK  .  33.21  S.7.M 

8mci*I  «rmoe  tnln  rrrenue .  I.9S0.162 

Misorilmiieoiai  trindporlAtion  rrven  *  '  I  * 

ToUl  frr.  from  oper.  other  thin  traupor  , , .  .  31.629,943 

Joint  factliUm  — ilrht*v  1  154 

Joint  facilities — croditor . 

ToUl  opemtim  rrvenuc*  . . . . 


marks,  was  taken  at  83: 


M.  M. 

A\  G.  L 

Cuncnt 

Act.  ton.  *13. . 

.  .1,115,961 

1.051.503 

284,097 

12  . 

/'«•  Inn  • 

. .  1,071,635 

7974*5 

996.738 

259.320 

t  \1  •  v*l 

Omni.  *13 

43.96 

t‘4.46 

*12  . 

40.H3 

65^4 

Op.  e*t»./  13 

. .  35.37 

,.,t 

44.63 

*12  . 

31.73 

46.91 

Net,  *13 

8.59 

1948 

13.03 

19.81 

T2. . 

7.10 

16.JV8 

14.27 

18.61 

IWm,  *13. . 

3.43 

4.67 

349 

10.24 

12  . 

3-56 

4.22 

3.61 

10.53 

Tot-  be. .*13. . 

5.16 

14.91 

11.64 

•10.70 

13 

3-54 

12.66 

10.66 

1 12.03 

Drprrn.  T3  . 

4.87 

9.6S 

H  0(j 

740 

*12 

3.41 

7.H4 

7.39 

9.66 

S.Ud..  IT 

,.  49 

541 

304 

2.9n 

'12 

.13 

4.82 

3.27 

2.37 

Divi-K.  *13  . 

. .  .... 

3.21 

3.56 

2.12 

•12  . 

2.84 

3.14 

2-12 

ftifory.,  ’U. . 

1’  -29 

2.02 

.08 

.76 

*12.. 

..  .13 

149 

.13 

45 

Operating  expenses,  as  assigned  to  tho  ,tMm  ^  ^  ^al  mU^t  ^  ^ 
fi\e  general  classes,  t^ere.  1  t  lncludcw  other  booree  aecount  interest,  5048  i»er  toiu 
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“The  Cunard  Line,  referred  to  in  ship¬ 
ping  circles  as  ‘the  Pennsylvania  of  the 
Seas,’  with  a  little  more  than  25  per  cent, 
of  the  tonnage  employed  by  Mercantile 
Marine,  earned  about  57  per  cent,  of  the 
latter'g  gross,  while  its  net  earnings  were 
•  qual  to 59  percent. of  Mercantile  Marine's. 
The  explanation  for  this  apparently  Ix-tter 
showing  by  Cunard  is  partly  in  the  fact 
rhat  this  company’s  tonnage  is  less  divided 
and  partly  by  the  reason  that  its  service 
lines  extend  to  a  much  smaller  number  of 
fnirts  of  call. 

“Mercantile  Marine’s  ocean  «ervic** 
tonnage,  for  instance,  is  carried  in  120 
vessels,  whieh  gives  its  fleet  an  average 
gross  capacity  of  9,274  tons  per  vessel. 
Otmard’s  tonnage  is  contained  in  25 
vessels,  making  for  an  average  gross  vessel 
<-a|>acity  of  1 1,529  Urns.  Taking  Cunard's  , 
average  vessel  tonnagi*  as  a  unit.  Mer¬ 
cantile  Marine  has  to  employ  nearly  1  Vs 
times  that  unit  to  perform  the  same 
amount  of  tonnage  service.  The  fact  tbul 
Mercantile  Marine's  service  is  much  more) 
diversified,  subjects  its  service  tonnage  to 
the  constant  fluctuations  in  ocean  freights, 
to  a  considerably  greater  degree  than 
t'unard’s. 

"The  comparatively  largo  surplus  per 
ion.  shown  by  North  German  Lloyd  as 
against  tho  other  three  companies,  is  duo 
to  smaller  appropriations  to  its  reserve 1 
accounts,  alt  no  the  company  contributed 
proportionately  more  than  tho  others,  to 
'  the  single  item  of  depreciation,  including  all 
properties.  Mercantile  Marine,  it  will  bo 
noted,  made  a  very*  substantial  increase  i 
in  its  annual  appropriation  to  the  de¬ 
preciation  account.  Tarrying  the  above 
tabulation  to  its  logical  conclusion,  the  I 
following  table,  showing  the  stock,  bond 
and  total  capitalization  per  ton,  is  added  \ 


txm  tit  in i ;  -  • 


|  Have  You  $100  or  $1000 
to  Invest  at  6%? 


Many  persons  have  the  mistaken  idea  that  bonds  arc  only  for 
the  wealthy  or  for  large  institutions.  Nothing  could  he  farther 
from  the  truth.  Safe  bonds  are  investments  for  everybody.  A 
sum  as  small  as  $1,000  or  even  $100  will  buy  a  safe  bond,  which 
will  pay  you  3 9b  interest  every  six  months — 6f/'o  a  year. 

Thousands  of  thrifty  Americans  each  year  arc  learning  the 
great  lesson  of  investment  in  sound  bonds,  and  arc  finding  that.  after 
all.  there  is  no  investment  so  satisfactory  as  a  well-secured  bond 
bought  of  a  responsible  and  reputable  investment  hanking  house. 

Good  bonds  are  safer  than  the  best  stock  and  more  convenient 
than  the  best  mortgages  and  ensure  absolute  privacy  to  the  investor. 

^Ve  have  prepared  a  booklet,  sent  without  cost  on  application, 
which  will  help  you  solve  your  investment  problem  and  explain  to 
you  the  merits  of  the  first  mortgage  bonds  we  cell.  The  fact  that 
no  investor  has  ever  suffered  loss  of  either  principal  or  interest  on 
any  security  purchased  of  us  since  this  House  was  founded,  32 
years  ago.  is  a  record  which  is  worthy  of  your  consideration,  and 
which  should  he  an  ample  basis  for  confidence. 

.  If  you  are  interested  in  safe  investments  and  have  $100 

or  any  larger  sum  available,  write  for  Circular  No.  546 H 
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DATPMTQ  SECURED  OR 
rM  I  era  I  O  FEE  RETURNED 

report.  n*J  fid  vie#  frre,  Strut  sketch.  Confidential 
I'aifflti  ad  vcrtiwrl  Iff*.  Lntr«t  and  m complete  book  uo 
patent*  evtr  publirhrd  for  free  dUtritatioo. 

LtHRLF.  P.  KIMNI  L.  Attar**/.  IUrrl.i#r  lildg-  D.C. 
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D  BANKERS 


“The  fvoturfl  of  tho  above  comparison  is 
the  comparatively  heavy  bonded  indebted¬ 
ness  per  ton  of  tho  Mercantile  Marino.  Cu- 
tiard  also  has  &  substantially  heavy  similar 
total  for  tho  tonnage  employed,  altho  its  ac¬ 
tual  total  of  dobent  urea  outstanding  is  $15,- 
900,000  against  Mercantile  Marine’s  total 
of  bonds  of  $70,-128.055.  Ham  burg-  Ameri¬ 
can  has  a  lighter  per  ton  bonded  debt  ftod 
per  ton  total  capitalization  than  the  other 
three  lines.  Disregarding  tonnage,  how¬ 
ever,  t  he  bonded  debt  of  the  North  German 
Uoyd  is  smaller  than  that  of  its  Hamburg 
rival.  Actually,  North  German  Lloyd 
has  a  funded  debt,  as  of  December  31, 1915, 
of  $16,912,500,  as  against  Hamburg- 
American's  $17,370,875,  while  the  total 
capitalization  of  the  two  big  German  lines 
is.  respectively,  $48,162,500  and  $50,745,- 


I  New  YORK sri*  ■  :•««! 


X8  BATH  tub 

Owto  Utile,  to  pVmnbJaf ,  IMS*  wmwt. 
Weight  II  M»d».  fold,  la  to  etnali  roSI. 
fall  leer*  l*Uu.  fcr  WNar  ikaa  tin  hW.  Laata 
and  d-a*tr*im. 

Roh.aei-a  BiA  CftfrmH  C*.  $*0  Fee  to#*#  ll«l«^Tulr<KO, 


A  Sound  Investment  for  $5,000 

Conforming  to  a  scientific  plan  of  diversification  and  combining  the 
attractive  investment  features  of  dependable  security,  substantial 
income,  reasonable  marketability  and  the  maximum  of  convenience. 


875." 


EXTRAVAGANCE  AND  A  CRISIS  IN 
ARGENTINA 

It  is  only  a  few  months  since  interesting 
data  came  to  hand  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
financial  depression  of  Brazil,  due  in  largo 
jwut  to  low  prices  for  products  and  especial¬ 
ly  for  rubber.  It  is  declared  now  by  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  that  a  depression 
exists  in  Argentina,  "hardly  less  acute 
than  that  in  Brazil.”  In  Argentina,  how¬ 
ever.  there  has  been  no  disastrous  fall  in  the 
prices  of  staple  products,  nothing  in  fact, 
to  correspond  to  the  low  prices  in  brazil 
for  rubber;  nor  is  tho  Government  in 
serious  straits,  altho  it  has  been  "prest 
for  credit.”  Prices  for  Argentine  cereals 


p«i  v.io.  s-«,  cwTSTiSS 

•  $1,000  Gty  of  Albany.  N.  Y-  due  1929  $1022 

•  $1,000  Slate  of  due  1919  971 

•  $1,000  N.  Y.  Central  and  H.  R-  R.  Ref.  and  Imp.  4  due  201 3  957 

$1,000  Virginia  Rwiy.  Ac  Power  Co.  lit  and  Ref.  5#s  due  1934  930 

$1,000  Ancnctn  Public  Service  Co.  1st  Lien  6*s  1000 

$4680 

•  Legos  savings  bank  irwaitmenta  In  New  York  State  and  In  one  or  man  Nam  England  States 
t  Prkes  subject  to  mark*  I  fluctuation,  A  censed  interest  to  be  added. 


Yield 

4.05% 

4.10%, 

4.70% 

5.50% 

6.00% 

4.87% 

A  venae 
Yield 


The  above  selections  comprise  5  different  issues  well  distributed  as  to  class,  rate  and  location, 
providing  the  highest  yield  comiiteo!  with  safety  of  principal. 

We  arc  prepared  to  make  special  recommendations  adapted  to  specific  circumstance*,  and  will,  on 
request,  submit  a  plan  of  investment  for  any  amount  from  $500  to  $500,000,  or  more. 

Descriptive  circulars  of  above  or  similar  tot**  sent  upon  request  for  Lbt  D-17. 


N.  W.  HALSEY  &  CO. 


NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

49  Wan  Street  H.U.y  St  Co..  Inc. 

BALTIMORE 
Moiutr  Build  in  I 
LONDON.  HeUer  St  Co..  Ltd. 


PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 

1421  Chr.tnut  Street  La  Sell,  end  Adam  Sta. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
424  California  St. 

GENEVA.  Switzer  Usd 
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Your  Income  Tax 

If  you  are  subject  to  the 
Income  'l  ax  Law,  would  it  not 
be  well  for  you  to  have  a  book 
in  which  to  make  a  definite 
record  of  your  accounts  with 
special  reference  to  the  income 
tax,  so  that  when  you  are 
required  to  file  your  next 
statement  you  will  have  the 
necessary  information  in  con¬ 
venient  form? 

We  have  prepared  such  a 
book  and  will  be  glad  to  supply 
you  with  a  copy  upon  request. 

A  tk  *09  Hook  T  740 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

140  Broadway 


are  "well  maintained."  figures  for  wool 
"have  been  perfectly  satisfactory,"  and 
prices  for  beef-cattle  "have  been  climbing 
higher  and  higher."  Following  are  figures 
of  production  in  wheat,  linseed,  maize,  and 
oats  for  the  past  five  years,  from  which  it 


is  evident  that  the 

Argentine  crisis 

“ran- 

not  justly  be  attributed 
production 

to  failure  of 
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DAN FORTH 

07  FARM  MORTGAGES 

/Q  i*clo^wt  Investiga¬ 

tion,  Ourtcrritor  ia  limited 
to  loculi  ties  wheir  value*  air 
died  and  permanent. 

Fi/lHl  year**  experience  in 
lending  on  (arm  land*  without 
the  loss  of  a  fingle  dollar 
mean*  pom<*thJng  10  person* 
who  want  sale  investment*. 
IVrift/er  our  nrtu  Lilt  oj  M#rt£t%£fg  So.  JO 

A.  G.  DANFORTH  A  CO.,  Banker* 
Fu**U4  A.D.  183  4 

WASHINGTON,  ILLINOIS 


44 In  1912- 1913  tin*  production  of  wheal, 

1  linseed,  and  oats  reached  the  highest 
figures  known,  and  the  maize  erop,  tho  the 
|  yield  per  h«*etare  sown  was  disappointing, 
came  second  only  to  the  record  of  the 
previous  year.  Altogether,  exports  from  i 
the  Argentine  in  1913  topped  l hose* of  It >12 
by  £1.113,291  gold  ana  those  of  1909 
(the  highest  recorded  l>efore  1912)  by 
$.St»,l.‘»4.019  gold." 

The  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
declares  that  "by  the  time  this  bumper 
year  whs  half  over,  the  shadow  of  a  crises 
had  begun  to  lie  heavy  upon  Argentina." 
As  to  the  eaus*-*  of  depression  in  Argen¬ 
tina,  a  Buenos  Aires  correspondent  of  the 
London  Timr*  is  quoted  as  saying  '^various 
xplanations  are  given,  each  more  or  less 
msoiiaxit."  In  official  circles  the  state¬ 
ment  commonly  made  is  that  "a  general 
restriction  of  credit  due  to  Kuropcan  wars 
has  cut  off  the  cash  nutriment  of  Argen¬ 
tine's  well-ljeing."  While  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  this  explanation,  n  doe|n*r  cause 
is  to  be  found  elsewhere.  This  is  exiruv-i 
agance,  overspending  and  overspeculntion. 
In  detail  the  writer  says: 


First  Mortgages 

Security — Stability — Income 

Your  investment  problem  — 
we  can  help  you  solve  it. 

Wc  have  prepared  a  Map  showing 
the  14  Texas  counties  in  which  we 
operate,  together  with  a  Folder  giving 
definite  data  of  those  counties*  agricul¬ 
tural  production  and,  in  addition,  a 
Statement:  M  What  the  Purchaser  of 
a  Farm  Mortgage  has  a  Right  to 
Expect." 

First-hand  information  like  this  helps 
you  to  discriminate  in  your  invest¬ 
ments. 

Ask  for  PACTS.  D-4.  and  wc  shall 
gladly  send  above  mentioned  literature. 

Our  valuations  are  your  protection 

Ward-Harrison  Mortgage  Co. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

BUY  6%  FIRST 
FARM  MORTGAGES! 

Our  farm  mnrtgagr*  a-e  **  worry- 
proof.  *  *  Principal  and  interest  always 

sure. 

For  jo  years  wc  have  been  selling 
6';  First  Farm  Mortgages  on  Im¬ 
proved  producing  lands  in  the  great 
Northwest  where  "We're  Right  on 
the  Ground"  and  know  borrower  and 
land.  In  ull  this  time  not  a  loss  to 
a  client. 

A»k  for  Booklet  A  and  list  of  offering*. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 

4.11  t  \l»  I  OlftH*,  %.  I). 

Vat  INIL  fipliil  »«Nr>lM|44S,<W4 
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FIRST  MORTGAGES 


erty.oocoi 

»xi/crience  In  this  rteid;  reference*  FuniuNdn  flrwirro.  i  nir* 
Cube  approved  by  leading  attorney*.  Cormporxloocelnvltcd 

PALMER  AND  PALMER.  Jacksonville.  Fla. 


The  Successful  Investor 

in  he  who  knows  how  to  get  and  ti'ic  facts 
and  figures  which  reveal  the  fundamental 
changes  in  financial  conditions.  The  Bataon 
Investment  Service  gives  you  just  that  — 
the  vital,  essential,  fundamental  facts. 

1 1  |wl  1  to>  ik«  1 1  to?  1  »i*l  mil  na  T  uni  Jtu 
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"  Extravagance  of  expenditure  would 
never  have  brought  matters  to  the  present 
■  a,  .in  .  »-|  pitch  if  it  had  not  been  baaed  upon  the 

JacKsonvilie,  ria*  most  a  mazing  extravagance  of  thought.  To 

increase  commitments  year  by  year  in  the 

Held;  rvleren.- •  furneSr.l if  lltk»  f„||  confidence  that  next  Year  will  bring  to 

I  the  rescue  a  miraculous  harvest,  or  a  still 
I  more  optimistic  speculator — this  is  the 
Huporvxtravagance  that  has  prevailed  in 
the  Argentine. 

"Altho  the  production  of  1913  attained 
a  record  figure,  it  was  altogether  insufficient 
|  to  fulfil  the  high  hones  of  the  previous  year. 
So  much  had  been  built  upon  those  hopes. 
Land  had  mounted  higher  and  higher  in 
price.  A  sold  to  B  at  u  large  profit,  and 
B  to  ('.  and  (’  to  D;  and  I)  dreamed  of  the 
price  he  would  get  from  E.  And  A.  B, 
and  C  put  their  profits  into  more  and  more 
land,  good,  bad.  and  indifferent — "alfalfa 
camp,'  cereal  lands,  “undeveloped"  land 
all  over  the  country,  from  Patagonia  to 
Paraguay.  Tho  final  price  was  always  high,  | 
but  it  was  manfully  paid— with  borrowed 
money. 

"Obviously  a  crash  had  to  come,  and  in 
tho  latter  half  of  1913  a  number  of  loftv 
edifices  toppled  and  fell.  Commercial  fail¬ 
ures  had  been  increasing  during  the  years 
1910-12.  From  1910  to  1912  the  liabilities 
involved  in  the  failures  of  the  year  had 
doubled.  From  1912  to  1913  they  doubled 
again,  ami  totalled  over  £1. >,000,000  in  the 

latter  year.  . 

"A  large  amount  of  liquidation  is  still 
necessary  to  clear  the  way  for  a  return  to 
healthy  conditions,  tho  the  outlook  shows 
some  signs  of  brightening  at  last.  When 
the  split  effervescence  of  land  speculation 
has  been  wiped  up.  the  essential  soundness 
of  the  Argentine,  as  a  country  that  pro¬ 
duces  and  exports  the  chief  necessities  of 
i  life,  will  be  thrown  into  sharper  relief." 


•  Sul»»critx-ni  receive  thia  plot  rtviard  weekly. 

The  Babaon  Composite  Plot 

and  other  features  of  thia  service  Blv*  you  an 
intelligent  grasp  of  the  financial  situation. 

THE  BABSON 
INVESTMENT  SERVICE 

krrps  you  posted  on  Ih**  important  move¬ 
ment*.  Helping  you  to  Invest  intelligently. 


Making  year  financial  sue.  ess 

DoS  c*H  m  rw  ftftsMBt  l(M  !>•»«**  tnmtma-n 


assured. 


•  I  $*rrl*“w  by  writing 

fur  i*ir  flirt  t*Ajhi*4.  "  Wk*n  l*  Bay  #r  Ml 

Addnu  DepL  G-12-4  0/  lh* 

BABSON  STATISTICAL  ORGANIZATION 

Eiacatirt  Black.  W*IU* ley  Hifli.  Haas. 

Largest  Oft*nUaiten  of  Ut  CLasactet  in  tU  United  State* 


Your  Money  Will  Earn  7‘t  &  8^ 

inTrotffMl  in  first  mnruiqw  In  Oklahoma 
l  ti>  lmt*ro«r4  r*»l  cat*!©  hstssst^r 
nt  *  luaa.  lutermt  paid  protBHly.  Vsl*4 
of  time*  smoant  of  In**, 

ttrilr  for  free  tpokLt  dr*%  r  tbl^a  wir  bu»  - 
n*M  And  of  loans  Wa  Lav©  loans  of 
IISO.O)  to  UD.'Jtt)  00. 

Aurellus-Swanaoii  Co. 

31  SUU  Nat.  Bask  Bids-.  Oklahoma  Qty.  Ohio. 


6% 


O/  WITH  ABSOLUTE 
O  SAFETY. 

AN  INTERESTING  BOOKLET 
FREE  ON  APPLICATION 

HENNEPIN  MORTGAGE  LOAN  © 

MINNEAPOi-l  * 


■B 


GET  6%  FROM  THE 
CREAM  OF  AMERICAN 
FARM  LANDS. 


Reports  of  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri- 
culture  demonstrate  that  the  crop 
value  per  acre  in  Louisiana,  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Alabama  is  almost  three 
times  that  of  some  leading  agricultural 
states  of  the  Middle  West. 

These  lands  are  security  for  our 
farm  mortgage  investments  obtain¬ 
able  in  amounts  from  $100  up  for  cash 
or  on  INSTALLMENTS. 

Send  for  proof  and  our  illustrated 
booklet  No.  1130-K. 


_  CAPITAL  PAID  L/IN  $  600,000 

P  H  tMjmvtn*  PWU.W©  -  U«<*H  ■*00*1. 

Wmit m c v- Central  Busg.  New  Orleans. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

( Continued  from  page  165) 

kiddies.  The  following  is  a  typical 
announcement: 

I  want  a  home,  a  Catholic  home,  for 
a  freckle-faced,  Btubbed-tood,  bright, 
happy  boy;  just  the  sort  of  a  boy  you 
used  to  be;  just  the  sort  of  boy  artists 
love  to  put  on  the  cover  of  The  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post;  just  the  sort  of  a  boy 
that  used  to  hike  off  down  to  the  01’ 
Swimmin'  Hole  with  you  an’  me  an’ 
Jim  Riley.  If  you  can  not  give  a  boy 
love,  and  an  education  in  return  for 
his  love  and  gratitude,  please  don’t 
apply.  This  bureau  is  not  furnishing 
servants  and  drudges.  He's  twelvo 
years  old,  dern  his  skin!  And,  believe 
me,  some  boy! 

Lewis  is  the  idol  of  Texas  children,  and 
well  may  he  be,  so  well  does  he  treat  them, 
and  so  well  does  he  entertain  them. 


S 


"MATTY”  UNDER  A  CLOUD 

A  BASE  BALL  variant  of  a  familiar  say¬ 
ing  seems  to  he,  “A  famous  pitcher 
is  not  without  honor  save  when  he  takes  it 
upon  himself  to  umpire  a  game."  This  is 
deduced  from  a  news  account  of  Christy 
Mathewson's  experiences  behind  the  plate, 
as  given  by  the  New  York  Tribune. 
•*  Matty  ”  is  beyond  doubt  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  of  the  small  boys’  heroes,  but  when  he 
appeared  at  the  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum, 
at  Dobbs  Kerry.  N.  Y.,  and  donned  the 
mask  and  breastplate  and  attempted  to 
hand  out  decisions,  not  even  the  eminence 
which  he  occupies  on  other  occasions  could 
restrain  the  customary  objurgations  from 
the  incipient  big  leaguers.  He  is  a  great 
man,  and  a  good  fellow,  and  all  that — 
but  he’s  a  "fierce  ump,”  all  the  same!  The 
events  leading  to  that  decision  are  gi^eu 
as  follows: 

The  lK>ya  were  in  the  middle  of  one  of 
their  regular  league  gnmes  when  he  arrived. 
They  stopt  long  enough  to  duster  around 
the  big  fellow  and  welcome  him  with  lusty 
cheers.  Then  they  pulled  him  out  behind 
the  pitcher's  box  and  made  him  umpire 
the  game.  He  came  in  for  the  usual  com¬ 
plimentary  remarks  to  the  umpire,  when  h« 
was  called  on  to  make  several  close  de¬ 
cisions.  One  of  the  kids  slid  into  first  ba* 
alxrnl  the  same  time  the  ball  reached  th« 
bag,  and  when  "Matty"  called  him  out  he 
was  emphatically  told  that  he  was  "rotten." 

After  the  game  tho  boys  exprest  their 
willingness  to  bo  initiated  into  tho  myster¬ 
ies  of  the  "fade-away."  “  Matty,”  however, 
made  them  a  speech  instead: 

"  I  have  tried  to  teach  several  big-league 
pitchers  how  to  throw  the  *  fade-away,"’  h*- 
said,  "and  not  ono  of  them  lias  succeeded. 
The  difficulty  is  that  too  much  attention  i- 
required.  The  ‘fadc-awayN  is  a  difficult 
ball  to  control.  I’d  rather  not  try  to  pitch 
to-day.  I  was  in  a  hard  game  yesterday, 
and  my  arm  needs  rest.  \  ou  boys  don  t 
realize  "how  much  my  arm  is  worth  to  me. 


Cities  Served 
Altuoot,  Fa. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Bloomington,  III. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Colorado  Spring*.  Col. 
Columbia,  Pa. 

Elmira.  N.  Y- 
I (art ford,  Conn. 
Harrieburg,  Pa. 
Houston.  Tat. 
Kooirllfte.  Term. 
Laoiutrr.  Pa. 

Leaven worth,  Kan. 
UttleRock.  Ark. 
Lockport.  N.  Y. 
Memphis.  Tron. 

New  Orleans.  La. 
Richmond,  Ind. 

Terra  Haute,  Ind. 
Wllket’Uarrc.  Pa. 


O  LONG  as  cities  continue  to 
grow,  their  gas,  electric  and 
transportation  properties  will  grow 
with  them.  In  many  states  these  properties 
are  regulated  and  protected  by  Public  Service 
Commissions. 

CJ  Their  securities  afford  the  highest  return  with  the 
lowest  risk  of  any  of  the  standard  investments. 

CJ  The  most  successful  gas,  electric  and  transportation 
companies  are  those  which,  through  centralized 
control,  participate  in . 

(a)  Expert  management; 

(b)  Highest  engineering  skill  : 

(c)  Wholesale  purchases  of  supplies; 

(d )  Financial  co-operation  and  credit. 

These  benefits  all  result  irv  low  operating  cost,  in¬ 
creasing  business,  efficient  and  progressive  service 
and  reasonable  rates  to  consumers. 

<3  The  United  Gas  6-  Electric  Corporation 

serves,  through  operating  companies,  twenry  prosperous  and  grow* 
ing  municipalities  in  the  United  States  with  a  total  population  in 
excess  of  2,200.000.  For  the  year  ending  May  list.  1914,  the 
gross  revenue  of  the  operating  companies  was  over  $28,000,000. 
and  the  net  operating  revenue  over  $1 1,000,000. 

Your  local  banker  and  broker  have  information  concerning  the 
earnings  of  this  Corporation  and  the  financial  and  physical  coodi- 
lion  of  its  operating  properties. 


THE  UNITED  GAS  6-  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 

61  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 


-  f«t 

nene  collar^ 


Oaf  frtt  cn i»l«*  will  prove  com¬ 
fort  nod  economy.  Hood  portal 
•t  •  •  *  dm  •lie  and  whether  jou  want  | 
huh  •  r  |n«r  H‘ir, 

REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO. 
Dept.  0  Bo* ion,  Man 


DON'T  GUT  TONSILS, 


CURE 
THEM 

R..4  Dr.  F»«lk.«r'i  B~k  ^  Vsk* $2  00 

Tito*  oitl>  book  on  Tonwlla  ever  published 

TcD*  what  CoomU  a ad  adenoid*  are,  what  they  do.  what 
detente*  them,  and  how  to  cure  them  without  the  bo*pltaft 
and  the  knife. 

Tkc  BUnchird  C«m.  Uck  B.I  045.  D.*  F.  FMufcanfc.  P«- 


The  Chauffeur  Says: 

••Cornin'  back  Irom  the  Princeton  game,  we  met  three 
cars  in  the  ditch.  And  say.  my  Autowl.ne  yanked  ern 
out  like  they  was  little  red  wagons.  Me  tor  Amowlinel 

Basline  Autowline 

The  Little  Steel  Rope  With  The  Dig  Pull" 

i§  built  for  mad  rmergrooea.  It'*  about  25  t*H  finale 
i-inch  Yellow  Sn-nd  wire  rope  Codi  up  ftal  undrf 
a  codiioo,  Wngh*  bat  4t  Ib«.  lJult  a  4000-lb. 
*r  up  a  20%  grade  without  murmur.  Genuine 
"g ri  home  inrjranee.”  At  all  mppfe  dealt n. 
$3.95.  east  of  Rocky  MounUim.  Aha  Made 
in  larger  and  heavier  nze  for  commercial  truck*. 

Broderick  d  Baacom  Rope  Co. 
Sts  II  Swood  Street  Bt.  Lonl*.  Mo. 

H«v  York  Ofie*.  TS  H.  Warren  Street 


Maonfactawo 


f  famoat  Yellaw  Strand  Wire  Rop* 


FREE— lllufi  rated 

IoIowIIm  Circular. 
Write  \*4  It 
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It  isn't  as  young  as  it  was  when  I  was  your 
age,  by  about  sixteen  years. 

"Now,  let  me  give  you  a  little  advice 
about  pitching.  Don’t  b©  too  anxious  to 
throw  a  curved  ball.  Some  of  the  best 
curve  pitchers  I’ve  ever  known  were  never 
able  to  make  the  big  league.  The  reason 
was  that  they  could  never  attain  control. 
I  might  lecture  to  you  boys  about  control 
I  wing  the  big  thing  in  life,  but  just  now  we 
a  I  are  talking  about  pitching,  and  in  that 
control  is  everything.  Most  young  pitch- 
sixty  era  attempt  a  round-arm  delivery,  because 
i  the  it  permits  them  to  put  ‘more  on  tho  ball.' 
I  would  advise  you  to  keep  to  a  straight, 
overhand  delivery.  Watch  the  plate,  and 
goes  over.  Never  mind  if 
tho  opposing  hatters  do  make  hits  off  you. 
It  won't  be  long  before  you  will  have  such 
control  that  you  can  place  the  ball  where 
you  want  to  and  begin  to  outguess  batters." 

When  “Matty”  left,  the  full  band  of 
thirty-six  pieces  turned  out  to  give  him  a 
send-off.  From  his  automobile  ho  thanked 
the  boys  for  their  welcome  and  invited  them 
to  visit  the  Polo  G rounds  as  his  guests  on  the 
first  afternoon  Superintendent  G  uy  Morgan, 
of  tho  village,  would  grant  them  a  holiday. 


I  here  are  850,000  volumes 
in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Paris,”  said  Emerson 
man  were  to  read  industriously 
from  dawn  to  dark  for  i 
years,  he  would  die  in 
alcove.” 

And  he  would  not  die  a  well-  |  l>e  sure  the  ball 
read  man. 

But  if  a  man  could  know  what  few  great  books  are  enduringly  worth  while  and  could  read 
those  few— histories,  biographies,  dramas,  works  of  travel,  fiction,  poetry,  philosophy,  and 
religion — he  would  become  well  read,  even  though  he  could  devote  to  them  but  a  few  pleasure 
moments  a  day. 

EXPERT  ADVICE  ON  YOUR  READING— FREE 

For  years  Dr. Charles  \V.  Eliot.  President  Emeritus  of  Harvard,  ha*  maintained  that  the  boohs  really 
essential  to  the  r«cnticth  Century  idea  of  a  cultivated  man  could  be  contained  in  a  Five-Foot  .Shelf,  and 
Irom  hw  sixty  years  ol  readme,  study,  and  teaching— forty  of  which  were  *-pent  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
world  s  greatest  universities— he  has  put  aside  those  few  boohs  that  he  considers  most  worth  »  hilc—  the  few 
that  best  picture  the  progress  of  the  human  race  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present  day,  through 
Ibc  writings  of  those  who  have  made  our  civilization  what  it  ii 

.  V  *7>.nnrt  was  *P*nt  in  compiling  and  indexing  the  «  t.  arranging  foot  notes  and  Reading  Guide* 

\  and  the  result  was  tinally  presented  at  a  cost  of  Jl'.iMJiias 

Lit.  r>ig. 

P.  F.  Collirr^  The  Famous  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books 

dtSuQ,4l6\\.  B 

\l«u  mi’ without  ob-'\  418  Masterpieces  at  a  few  cents  apiece 

ligatioD  on  my  part.  ~ 

toUrB«k-:“l '  \  An*  m*  who  cans  to  read  efficiently,  in  stead  of  i»a»tefully,  should  know 

the  story  of  the  Flvr-Foo*  \  what  few  books  Dr.  Eliot  selected,  a-id  why.  He  should  know  why  Ihi.UUO 
Shelf.  successful  men  are  finding  In  Ute  Five- Foot  Shelf  just  the  mental  stimu- 


A  RULER  WHO  RULES 


Emperor  francis  Joseph  ap¬ 
parently  is  not  at  all  the  kind  of  king 
we  see  in  the  cartoons — an  idle  incom¬ 
petent  beguiling  his  ennui  with  high  living, 
and  merely  amused  by  the  distress  of  the 
subjects  who  pay  the  taxes.  On  the 
contrary,  for  sixty-six  years  ruler  of  a 
turbulent  and  unruly  people,  fated  to 
suffer  misfortunes  of  the  most  harrowing 
sort,  bereft  of  those  whom  he  has  loved, 
abandoned  by  his  friends  whose  years  wen* 
numbered,  Francis  Joseph  has  lived  on. 
steadily  and  unllinchingly  performing  the 
duties  of  his  high  post.  As  a  writer  in  the 
London  Daily  Chronicle  says,  he  has  won. 
through  the  faithfulness  of  his  efforts,  the 
confidence  of  Czech,  German,  Magyar,  ami 
Slav,  so  that  they  have  trusted  him  im¬ 
plicitly  in  crisis  after  crisis  of  racial  anti 
party  strife.  They  knew  that  their  side 
of  the  east*  would  be  examined  aud  judged 
with  the  thoroughness  and  fairness  of  a 
court  of  appeal.  And  further: 

There  have,  indeed,  been  times  when 
Francis  Joseph  might  almost  seem  to  have 
reached  Walter  liagehot's  ideal  of  what  a 
king  should  be — a  man  of  immense  moder¬ 
ation  and  industry,  whoso  experience  as  a 
sort  of  Permanent  Secretary  of  State  is  the 
sheet-anehor  of  Minister  after  Minister  and 
Cabinet  after  Cabinet.  Ministers  come 
and  go.  Parliaments  meet  and  are  pro¬ 
rogued.  Cabinets  are  formed  and  are  dis¬ 
solved;  but  he  is  always  there  and  always 
working.  All  State  affairs  he  knows  by 
heart ;  for  sixty  years  and  more  he  has  been 
in  the  thick  of  them,  laboring  at  nothing 
else;  and  it  might  he  said  of  him.  as  was 
said  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  he  is  qualified 
to  take  any  post  in  the  Government. 

One  of  his  own  I*remiers,  Hasncr,  de¬ 
scribed  him  as  “the  most  industrious  man 
in  the  realm,"  and  Bismarck  indorsed  tho 
statement.  Both  were  good  judges  of  work. 
Francis  Joseph  has  a  full  measure  of  that 
retenliveness  of  mind  and  memory  that 


thing  you  need  to  know  about  The  Famous  Five-Foot  Shelf 
looks  is  in  a  free  booklet. 

There  is  a  copy  for  you— no  obligation;  merely  clip  the  coupon. 


MOTOR-CARS 


1  AND  THEIR  STORY 
P  By  Frtdtrkk  A.  Talbot 

w  Thl*  is  not  a  manual.  The 
author's  object  has  been  to  describe  in  a 
popular  manner,  and  free  from  technicalities, 
the  amazing  romance  of  the  motor-car  since 
Its  inception, and  particularly  the  great  feats 
— novel  and  Ingenious  applications,  etc.— 
of  the  automobile  A  big,  beautiful  book, 
almost  three  Indies  thick;  profusely  illus¬ 
trated.  Large  octavo,  cloth;  368  pages. 

$6.00  mi;  average  carriage  charge j.  24c. 

FUNK  Sl  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
154-60  Ftirtk  A?«im  Ntw  York,  It.  T. 


From  Behind  the  Veil 


By  COUNT  PAUL  VASSILI 


IN  THIS  VOLUME,  written  in  frank  and 
pungent  style,  is  embodied  the  author's  un¬ 
rivaled  experiences  of  the  inner  social  and  political 
life  of  Franco  during  the  last  fifty  years.  He 
opens  his  reminiscences  with  the  meteoric  reign  of 
Napoleon  tho  Third  and  his  lovely  Andalusian 
wife,  the  Empress  F.ugfnic.  and  closes  them  “tho 
day  before  yesterday"  as  it  were. 

“There  [9  here  much  firat-luixl  and  entertaining 
gotiip  about  the  celebrities  and  m>timrtir»  of  French 
•odety  daring  the  author's  time."— The  Sun.  Sew  York. 

"Contain*  much  that  I*  mament»*u«  l  n  Malory,  alm- 
ply  and  frankly  told.” — The  Evening  Poyt.Chuago,  / U . 

'Woman  of  the  era  which  Hoard  with  the  downfall 
of  N'apoltxjn  II  J.  had  better  oppmt unity  l»r  <lu«einvc*- 
tUatiun  than  did  » Hi**  diplomat,  rui*Mon*.  mostly 

of  m  or  ml -official  nature,  were  many,  taking  him  to  all 
the  court*  of  Europe." — The  Gtobeftemch  r.;f.  Sl  Lomu, 
Sin. 

Large  Octavo.  Cloth.  $3.75  aet;  hy  mail  $3.91 

FUNK  Sl  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Avenua  New  York,  N.  Y 


ferl  I  ••  Ub#  t  af  War  0»i  Haalih  o»d  Oa  lk» 

I  I  I  TrvaiHcnl  ml  #f  Ibt  Urld'iiul 

[~|  I  uil*rN#«.  By  Dr.  P.H .  Cfcaivn*.  F.R.C.S, 
i  "*  I  ^  I  C.w»  a  wi'le  tarloty  wihJreU  that  h*i»  ia  »n- 
I  J  timaU  r*lailoAthip  will*  the  mortal  flat*  Berry 

I  I  S  wuinan.  <44  «r  yoiac.  «■*«  |»r>  fit  hj  tl»c  wire 
I  coonarl  aud  adner  «*»•«  in  tlui  VtUiuu*. 

Cloih  bound,  By  mail,  postpaid,  $1.00 
Fail  S  WacaaJIa  C«aH«J.  16660  f  ourth  iw,  Tort,  X.  I. 


TranaUted  from  the  German  of  Pro/.  H.  BLUMNER 
A  By  AUCE  ZIMMERN  (Girton  College,  Cambridge) 

With  Over  Two  Hand  red  Uloitrhlioaa 

The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  present,  in  a  clearly  written  and 
attractive  style,  a  description  of  all  sides  of  life  in  ancient  Greece* 
y  While  to  the  student,  by  illuminating  the  mar.y  allusions  to  cus- 
,  f  \  toms  and  manners,  it  will  make  clear  the  preparation  for,  and 
study  of,  the  Greek  texts,  its  interest  will  be  equally  felt  by  the 
general  reader.  The  Nation,  New  York,  says:  *'It  is  a  book 
which  may  be  used  cither  for  consecutive  reading,  or,  owing  to 
I  its  full  index,  for  reference.'* 

Jr  Large  unto.  Profusely  illustrated  and  tkorirughly  indexed* 

Price  £*.ot?  A'ri,  average  carriage  charges,  teu 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publisher.,  3S4  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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Six  More  ' 

miles  per  gallon — 

A  Speedier  on  your  car  will  give  you 
an  average  of  6  more  mile#  from  ©very  gallon 
of  Caroline.  Try  this  teat:  Put  on  a  Speedier 
f..r V)  da>s  free  trial.  B*i  iho  gs'cllna  tbroill.-  at 
ihe  lO-mlU  notch  Then  unirh  tb*  bp«H*dlt*r 
Control.  and  watch  the  tiTodororD-r  IMP  to  19 
mil**-  fou  nn  6  mil**  aitra  ims  •!  »lll>oot  «tt 
-ura  drop  of  go*.  The  Speedier  air  ipru  does  It. 

Speedier 

“Less  Gas — More  Mileage” 

Olrea  yon  ettra  pownr  from  the  gasoline  bv  Dili- 
I  rue  Kiin  air  In  the  manifold.  I  intnnl  ©patrol  st 
irur  ftntrer-tlp.  Or»r  f;rv/  Inrfirldiw*  niriurj 

iqu .pped  their  care  trifh  last  ft fear. 


Free  Trial^X  ' 

Y oor  funift"  ranD  or  «liMl»»r  cun  V 
Cl  i  fou  a  Spwlic-r  for  30  1  .>-  fr»  ••  ‘  i  *  \  H 

trial  from  hU  ne^m-t  V  \  4 

\\w  jfi 

wrua  dlrvci  to  ns.  When  >nu  b.>  a  , 

Kiev  oar  *>•#  to  L  ?n  a  Hpa«*  il«*r  nn  it.  f  T^Kf' 

I  e.m  h«  w  o*«f  it  la  »*  rut  •  our  1 1  T§£' 

line  bill  •  m  *t  in  half.  l  «  nlr 

L‘  rrfoo<l'd  «f  J'lii  -r**  no*  i  l«*  i»  l 

!’>;•  for  1 1 *r I f  ia  a  ni  ntli  b-i  •  n-  fe^H 


Lydon  Mfg.  Co. 

D«7C  S4.  ISM  Michicma  Art..  CHICAGO 


Intake  M An  if  Ad 


At  Last  a  Stogie 

Wfl 


Worthwhile 

H 


1  l-Sec-Co.  Smokri. — <Ji- 
rect  from  our  factory 
io  you  solve  the  problem. 

MV  ti..« Wr  «ct'tn  variety  •  "  >  »•« 
xli  trade  Havana  and  I 
tic  tobocco«.haml  rolled,*  Itboiit 
Sc  kin*  or  p**te  bead—  from  i’J  Ui 
r  lo  >:  :h  per  1U).  hmok«-  a  few 
itourrtek. 

f  c  .  a  SIsobIj  **ed  »•  t*-#0 
r  Special  fur  ies  c#4mm, 

|V  llta  laeb  « l#ar.  U#ar  J 

LontinciBf  ,  ,i..r  ,..nr4  * 

on«  i&i 

all  lit*.  fftw*UrM see 
«al  lUUabUd. w«‘U  rWa  a#  J aar  ••••  ▼  - 
4Cc  bnnii  10  assorted  sample 
.  i,„Ar.  and  interesting  booklet. 

laenberf  Cigar  Company  /  SnTW 

Wlusliiu.  W.  Va.  j 

htenaf  good  addeen  wanted  rfy  M  , 

io  soli*$iimdi9(d*»ii  Mtmohetj. 


Only^-^rlOO 


Independent 

ROUNDTHE 

WORLD 

TRIPS 

Jwtrln  which  to  make  'the  Brand 


seems  to  be  one  of  Nature’s  gifts  to  sover-  f 
eigns;  an  instinct  ami  a  capacity  for  affairs 
developed  anti  perfected  by  hard  and 
accurate  practise;  and  a  conscientiousness 
that  has  never  faltered  under  any  trial. 
His  is  at  bottom  a  very  simple  character, 
sympathetic,  frank,  unobtrusive,  depend¬ 
able,  and  the  paternal  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment  has  taken  on,  in  his  hands,  its 
kindliest  aspect. 

Moroovor,  ho  has  made  an  unceasing 
effort  to  live  with  the  times.  Whole  cen¬ 
turies  seem  to  separate  the  Austria  of  to¬ 
day  from  the  Austria  of  Metternich.  A 
constitution,  universal  suffrage,  trial  by 
jury,  the  right  of  public  meeting,  freedom 
of  the  press — he  has  consented  to  all  these. 
The  Concordat  is  abolished,  the  serf  is  no 
longer  subject  to  the  lord,  the  shackles  of 
the  old  trade  gilds  have  been  largely 
removed,  and  commerce  allowed  more  or 
less  to  seek  its  natural  channels. 

To  Francis  Joseph,  who  has  always 
governed  as  well  as  reigned,  mueh  of  the 
credit  of  this  advanee  must  go;  and  in 
addition  there  has  hardly  been  a  single 
year  or  a  single  portion  of  bis  realm  in 
which  his  services-  have  not  been  needed 
as  umpire  or  moderator,  to  compose  racial 
feuds,  to  save  the  Reichsrath  from  being 
turned  into  an  unworkable  cockpit,  to 
avert  or  allay  severe  constitutional  crises, 
and  to  restrain  centrifugal  forces  that 
threatened  in  their  passionate  vehemence 
to  disrupt  the  Empire. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


The  Artist.— First  Trooper  Imperial 
Yeomanry  (discussing  a  new  officer) — 
"  Swears  a  bit,  don’t  ’e,  sometimes?  " 

Second  Trooper — “  'E’s  a  masterpiece, 
’o  is;  just  opens  ’is  mouth  and  lets  it  say 
wot  it  likes.” — Punch. 

Left  Out. — Honest  Agriculturist — 
**  We  don't  need  you  women  to  help  us  run 
things.  Didn't  we  men  pass  tho  compen¬ 
sation  law,  protecting  everybody  except 
farm-hands  and  domestic  servants?" 

His  Wife — “  Yes;  and  I’m  both." — 

ruck. 

“  One  Braver  Thing.” — “  Who  led  tho 
army  in  that  recent  expedition?  ” 

**  1  did,"  replied  General  Tamale. 

"  1  thought  the  attack  was  led  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Com-arae." 

"It  was  I  who  prevented  great  loss  of 
life.  He  led  them  going  forward,  but  1  led 
them  coming  back." — I Yashinylon  Mar. 


For  the  Summers/  U  j 
Afternoon  Tea  (  mj1' 

TH  E  Thermos  J  uC 

for  Tea,  Coffee  or 
Chocolate  —  perhaps  ^98^^ 

a  tasty, cooling  beverage — oraTHERMOS 
Jar  filled  with  ice  cream  or  chilled  salad 
— adds  to  the  convenience  of  the  hostess 
and  the  delight  of  her  guests.  The 
ideal  gift  for  your  summer  hostess. 

THERMOS  eliminates  waiting  for  servant*, 
fetching  from  thepantry.and  the  embarrassment 
of  late  guests— because  THERMOS  keeps  refresh¬ 
ment  at  the  proper  temperature  until  wanted. 
Warm  afternoons  on  the  verandah — hot  nights 
in  the  bedroom — lawn  parties,  and  ever)'  sort 
of  outing,  are  more  enjoyable  and  comfortable 

with  Thermos. 


Serves  "Ybu  Rttfht- 
Foodor  Drink -Hot 
or  Cold  -  ’Wketi  - 
Whore- and  A* 
you  like 

No  household  it  complete  without  its 
THERMOS  equipment  because  of  its  thousand- 
and-one  uses  in  every  season.  THERMOS  keeps 
fluids  icy  cold  for  seventy-two  hours,  or  piping 
hot  for  twenty-four  hours. 

THERMOS  Bottles,  Carafes,  Food  .Jars,  Lunch 
Kits — the  almost  countless  styles  of  THERMOS, 
cater  to  every  want  of  each  member  of  the 
family.  In  the  nursery  THERMOS  keeps  Baby's 
milk  pure  and  free  from  infection  I  On  the  vaca¬ 
tion  trip  it  increases  your  pleasure  many  fold. 

Bottles  $1.00  up  Carafes  $3.50  up 
Jugs  $4.00  up 

The  Genuine  have  the  name  THERMOS 
gtamped  on  the  bottom 

Thr  THERMOS  Picture  Puiil©  Cut-Out 
delight#  Kiddies.  Free  on  request  with 
an  interesting  booklet  about  THERMOS. 

AMERICAN 

THERMOS  BOTTLE  COMPANY 

Norwich,  Conn-  Toronto.  Canada 


mad 

in  «khw  direct 

ion  and  remain  in  any 

please.  You  aee  the 
ia  made  bnght  by  the 
service  and  cuisine. 

*VvV',— 1 

Until*  "WaK  Mw 

OCLU 

Lta 

CHS 

Aft#.,  5  arosdwsy,  R.  T. 

$395 


Peninsular  Si  Oriental 
S.  N.  Co.  Frequent  *nil- 
inc#«  India.  Chinn, 
Philippines,  Japan, 
A  nut  ml  La.  New  Zealand. 
^Vinter  Tonrs  in  India. 
Kunnd  World  Tours.  For 
full  Information  nppl  r 
(  unnrd  Lino,  551-24  State 
St.,  Ni  \ . 


S620U 


Demonstrator  Agents  Wanted 

We  desire  representation  in  every  county  of 
the  United  States  for  the 

SAGINAW  CYCLECAR 

Write  quick— todav— for  our  proposition  —  terntorv 
being  closed  rapidly.  Good  money  for  you  U  you 
become  Interested  early. 

Valley  Boat  A  Eagiae  Co.,  East  St.,  Sagiaaw,  Mick. 


IT  4  PI/  i  If  you  are  Interested  In  Alaska. 
A  I  ANK  A  thut  wonderland  of  undeveloped 
/lliiiUlai#  natural  resources,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  Tourist. Settler. Goldsecker.  Business  Man. 
Investor,  or  Sportsman,  send  today  for  a  free  copy  of 
our  iO*pa*e  booklet  which  describes  in  detail  that  re¬ 
markable  new  book  entitled  "ALASKA:  ITS  MEAN¬ 
ING  TO  THE  WORLD— ITS  RESOURCES — ITS 
OPPORTUNITIES.**  by  C.  R. Tuttle. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere:  write  today.  Address 
FRANKLIN  SllUEY  &  CO. 

DEPT.  4.  SEATTLE.  WASH- 
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Precautionary. — “  What  do  you  »*ou- 
siider  the  most  important  qualification  for 
a  beginner  in  literature?  ” 

“  A  small  appetite.’* — Boston  Transcript. 

Meouw. — 44  I’ve  l>een  cat fishing  all 
morning.” 

44  Where?  ” 

“  On  the  hotel  piazza.  I’ve  heard  all 
the  scandal  of  the  place.” — Judge. 

Her  View. — Sunday-school  Teacher 
”  What  do  you  understand  by  suffering 
for  righteousness'  sake?  ” 

Little  (Iirl — “  Please,  miss,  it  means 
having  to  come  to  Sunday-school.” — Til- 
Bits. 

Just  as  Good. — Tourist — 44  You  have 
an  unusually  large  acreage  of  com  under 
cultivation.  Don’t  the  crows  annoy  you  a 
great  deal?  ” 

Farmer — "  Oh.  not  to  any  extent." 

Tourist — “  That's  peculiar,  considering  | 
you  have  no  scarecrows.”  | 

Farmer — "Oh.  well,  you  see,  I’nif"^' 
here  a  good  part  of  the  time  myself. — 
Sncred  llfort  Review. 


Have  You  Tried  This?—"  Miss  Ethel,” 
he  began,  “  or  Ethel,  1  mean — I’ve  known 
you  long  enough  to  drop  the  *  Miss.* 
haven't  I?  " 

She  fixt  her  lovely  eyes  upon  him  with 
a  meaning  gaze.  “  Yes,  1  think  you 
have,"  she  said.  “  What  prefix  do  you 
wish  to  substitute?  " — New  York  Globe. 

Jailless  Crimes. — Killing  time. 

Hanging  pictures. 

Stealing  bases. 

Shooting  the  chutes. 

Choking  off  a  speaker. 

Running  over  a  new  song. 

Smothering  a  laugh. 

Setting  fire  to  a  heart. 

Knifing  a  performance. 

Murdering  the  English  language. — Judge. 

Cheering  the  Patient. — The  eminent 
physicians  had  bi-en  calh-d  in  consultation. 
They  had  retired  to  another  room  to  discuss 
the  patient’s  condition.  In  the  closet  of 
that,  room  a  small  boy  had  Ix'en  concealed 
by  the  patient's  directions  to  listen  to  what 
‘the  consultation  decided  and  to  tell  the 
patient,  who  desired  genuine  information. 

“  Well,  Jimmy,"  said  the  patient,  when 


the  bov  came  to  report.  "  what  did  they 
say?  " 

"  I  couldn't  tell  you  that,”  said  the  boy. 
"  I  listened  as  hard  as  I  could,  but  they 
used  such  big  words  I  couldn’t  rememlx  r 
much  of  it.  All  I  could  catch  was  when 
one  doctor  said: 

“  ‘  Well,  we’ll  find  that  out  a*  the 
autopsy.’  ” — Boston  Record. 

Possibly  Tainted. — These  are  evil  days 
for  the  rich  men,  said  George  Ado  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  Chicago  Athletic  Club. 
44  I’d  rather  be  a  pickpocket  than  an  inter¬ 
locking  director — there's  more  honor  in  it. 

"  They  say  that  a  cannibal  king  recently 
sent  post  haste  for  his  doctor. 

"  ‘  Good  gracious,  man.’  the  doctor  said, 
*  you're  in  a  dreadful  state;  what  have  you 
been  eating?  ’ 

**  ‘  Nothing,’  groaned  the  sick  man. 
4  except  a  slice  of  that  multi-millionaire 
whose  yacht  was  wrecked  on  Coooanut 

Reef.' 

"‘Merciful  powers!’  the  doctor  cried. 
4  And  1  told  you  under  no  circumstance*  to 
eat  anything  rich.  George,  get  the  saws 
and  axes.  We  must  operate  at  once.’  " — 
Boston  Advertiser. 


J  Thera’s  Novelty 
^  Enjoyment  and 
5  Comfort 

W  la  In  JUrop*  via  »k*  pteturr*«u*, 

4  tn«tnirilT«,  and  kl«4orir*l  3ft.  UarviiM 


T ravel  and  Resort  Directory 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


in  n k a r  or 


ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMSHIPS 

*  “Calgarian”  or  “Alsatian”  t 

^  IV  ImI  wi.ni  In  Marin*  ArrhiUrtur*  amt  W 
A  QMue  liuvry  tnivsl  A 

t  Dinner  sin  vices  weekly  \ 

J  From  Montreal  and  Qucbeo  \ 
to  Liverpool.  Glasgow, 
London  and  Havre  \ 

^  Lmartm  imwm»4sUd«u.  lUin 

f  Aim  IICWTOI  |0  I.LVH.OU 

6  fftr  All  nmama  rd  Nam <*r* 

i  LOWF.<iTRtTM 

A  AAdrnm  Dtp!.  A  rue  BruA 

1  H.&A.AIIan^^1^1”" 


AYMQNO 

IGHT 

OUND  THE 


HITCOMB 

AY 

OBLD 


Tours  of  Luxury.  Small  semi-private 
parties.  Frequent  departures  August  to 
January. 

SrnJ  for  Booklet 

RAYMOND  Sc  WHITCOMB  CO. 

Bosloa  New  York  PhiU.  CMcsf*  Sab  Fran. 

EGYPT  AND  PALESTINE 

Sailing  In  January  and  February* 

Around  the  World 

Westward  In  September. 
Eastward  In  November  and  January. 
Independent  Touri. 

H .  W.  DUNNING  A  CO. 

ICt  Cencro  (a  tlotud  Horn*.  Boa  tea.  Mast. 

A  man  can  rain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
bit  whole  Hie — ami  thco  turn  it  over  u>  hit 
children  lor  thrtr  btntftt- 


HUDSON  RIVER 
BY  DAYLIGHT 

The  swiftest,  cleanest  river 
steamers  in  America. 

M  Washington  Irvin*" 

“  Hendrick  Hudson" 
"Robert  Fulton" 

**  Albnny  " 

Service  doily  except  Sunday.  AJI 
IhfAjgh  rail  bcketi  betwe«i»  New  Ycrk 
and  Albany  accrptcd.  Mu**c  •  rertau- 
rinL  Lm*t  connections  North,  Fan  and 
Wot  Send  four  cmt»  lor  illustrated 
•umm a  btaatunr. 

Hudson  River  Day  Line 
Deahr  oases  St-  Pier  New  Yotk 


UniversityTravel 


_  To  Ktiropn  Sail 

CAf  I  Aug.  15th,  Sept-  Sth. 

r  ALL  Sept.  Itth. 

TOURS  Yo  (iroerr.  Ttir- 

_ 1  boy.  Rfipli  Sail 

Oct.  17th,  OcL  Hat. 

a  The  DnnbleTnar: 

A  DAIIKlh  The  Crimea,  uoguui 
AK U U  II  U  Trail*  Si bena  to  China 

Ih.  WORLD  |  ;;■* 

Sail  August  I. 

Ttir*  standard  Tour:  Fjit-bouml  from 
New  York  October  Slat,  or  November  28\h, 
reaching  San  Francisco  in  May. 

Tyr  aju  ]  Liapw  H  H.Potm. 
1  nt  MILL  Cruiie  to  3r>d  Cataract 
iif*  .  .  i  At  r  on  our  new  Private 

ninter  ISIS  Htrnmrr  **Lolna.M 

Sail  from  New  York 

JAN.  9th  JAN.  2 3rd  FKII.  UOIh 
Send  lor  Literature 

1* TRINITY  PLACE.  BOSTON.  Mata. 


lUCbodiker  Lake  Hotel  and  Bungalows 

Iligklaod  l  Ulster  Ci  ‘.NT.  A  r»dned  r**  rt  fr 
•  \  oiteiUli.  a  of  fa*,ilte*  or  liwtittduols  t'trful 
elite*  nrptev  forrkUd  a»d  adult.  Unusual  lafcte 
f'**f*vl  •anitelu  a — rtmnlof  w*f*r  lu  rack  fr»ea 
S+mmmlaJ  trilA  »k«  charm  of  dueiuy.  Hot 
rrae^nafcW  terms  tlo*4>V 


73  rear*'  successful  experience,  a  world¬ 
wide  organisation  of  ICO  office*  equipped 
with  a  trained  corpa  o4  travel -expert*  are 
at  your  service  when  you  travel 

Around  the  World 
WITH  COOK 

The  Recofoleed  Leader  In 
'Round •toe- World  Travel 

With  our  email  parties  travel-trouble 
ia  eliminated  ;  the  result*  pert  act  service 

and  satisfaction. 

Tours  with  definite  Itineraries, Including 
•11  the  apecial  features  of  intereoLleava 
monthly.  September  to  January.  Tours 
arranged  for  individuals  or  families  on 
special  itineraries  to  suit  requirements. 
Address  Dept.  R.  W.  lor  Program. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

Ub  Broadway,  2*4  Fifth  Ave..  N.  V..  Bos- 
tan  Philadelphia.  Chicago,  San  Franda- 
co.  Lot  Angeles.  Montreal, Toronto,  etc. 

Cook's  Travelers*  Cheques  are  Good 
all  Over  the  World 


ADICMT  l7,h  ANNUAL  CRUISE. 

UKl  t  IN  1  »•.!!  I  **  fA—  tip 

v  VS. ••Rotterdam r* 

Tons).  Step-over*  .  Pari*  or  tendon.  I  week. 
Jio.  V.  C.  CLARK.  Times  Bldg..  N.  Y. 


Letters  of  Credit 

Travelers'  Checks 

Available  Everywhere 

Your  own  banker  can  supply  them. 
Write  as  for  booklet,  "The  Passport 
to  Comlortablc  Travel." 

KNAtrnr  RAOIXOD  A  KUHItK 
Dspt.  1.  IB  William  Street.  Jlev  York 


Go  to  Europe  at  my  Expense 

by  organising  a  party.  Experiencedleaders. 
Faubl’-shed  IfOO 


BABCOCK’S  TOURS 
1137  Dean  Street 


Brooklyn 


How  Pari*  Amuses  Itself 

By  F.  Berkeley  Smith.  A  jolly  good  book 
oo  the  gayest  parts  of  life  in  Paris.  1st 
captivating  picture*  by  the  author  and  sev¬ 
eral  noted  French  artists.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated.  Cloth,  f  1.50. 

FUNK  4  WACKALL5  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


AIREDALE  KENNELS 

For  Sale.  Airedale  Terrier  Poppies.  Finely 
bred,  strong,  healthy,  smart  pupnes.  None 
be  tter  anywhere.  Gtt  their  pedigree  Males 
£15.  Ft  males  1 10.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Linn  Bros.,  R.F  D.,  South  Zanesville,  Ohio 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

SIDELINE  Salesmen  making  small  towns. 
Just  the  premium  proposition  you  are  lookme 
lor.  SOMETHING  a  intis  DIFFERENT 
than  other  houses  are  putting  out.  We  g  iar- 
|  antes  our  goods  to  sell  oruke  back  un*ol<i 
goods.  For  full  particulars  write  today.  MAY 
M  FG.  CO ^  112  West  Siegel  Sl,  Chicago.  Hi. 

FOR  MUSIC  LOVERS 

ATTENTION  I  VIOLINISTS  II 
1  have  to  my  possession  for  the  2t  years 
past,  a  valuable  violin,  which  is  a  token  from 
my  deceased  grandfather. 

The  violin  Is  now  over  3  centuries  old  and 
bears  the  fnllowirg  inscription, 

ANTONI  US  STRADIVARI  US 
CKEMON  EN  F I S  FACI E  BAD 

ANNO  1713 

The  violin  ha*  a  sweet,  strong  and  round 
voice.  As  I  am  no  musician,  I  would  like  to 
seii  the  same,  to  persons  inquiring  of 
John  ChmuTa, 

145?  Dartmouth  St.  Scranton  Pa. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS  SP.CURF.D  OR  FEE  RE¬ 
TURNED.  Seodskejcn  for  tree  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
Vo  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven¬ 
tions  wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention  Pit- 
enti  secured  by  na  advertised  tree  in  Wond't 
Progress :  sample  free. 

Victo«  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Men  of  Ideas  and  Inventive  ability  should 
write  for  new  "Lists  of  Needed  Inventions," 
"Patent  Buyers"  sod  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent  and  Your  Money."  Advice  FREE 
Randolph  &  Co  .  Patent  Attorneys,  Dept.  13. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Advice  and  books  free.  Highest  reference*. 
Best  results.  Promptness  assured.  Send 
■ketch  or  model  for  free  search. 

WatuA  E.  Cols  man.  Washington.  D.  C, 

IDF.AS  WANTED.— Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me,  I 
books  with  list  300  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Advice  Free.  1  eel  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  B. 
Owcri.%45  Owen  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C 


Owtn,%45  Owen 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


July  9.— Guadalajara  U  captured  by  the  Con- 
niltutUMKilbit  fomu,  5.000  Federal  prisoners 
being  taken.  with  a  great  quantity  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  artillery, 

July  lO. — The  Mexican  w-MlnhUf  of  Cora- 
merre.  MotlBBOk  In  Vera  Crux,  make*  a  chance 
of  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  Proffrewdve 
party  in  the  United  States  to  disrupt  Mexico. 

Praminro  Carbajal  U  sworn  In  as  Foreign 
Minister,  with  three  other  new  members  of 
Huerta's  cabinet. 

July  12. — Carransa  refuses  to  mtertaln  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  Carbajal  be  recognised  a*  P nv 
\  bdonal  Prmklent  In  case  of  Huerta's  flight. 

July  15. — General  lft»erta  rakni  from  the 
Provisional  Presidency  of  Mexico  and  ap¬ 
points  K  run  el's'll  Carbajal  In  Ills  place. 

General  Villa  announct*  that  the  war  will  go  on 
In  spite  of  Huerta's  resignation. 


July  9. — A  German  aviator.  Otto  Linnekogcl. 
attains  a  height  of  21.450  feet,  establlsiilng  a 
new  world's  record  for  altitude. 

July  10. — The  Ulster*' provisional  government  " 
holding  its  first  minting,  constitufiw  Sir 
Kdward  Carson  virtual  dictator  of  the  North  of 
Ireland,  with  full  power  to  Issue  a  call  to  arms 
of  the  Ulster  Volunteers 

In  Perth.  Scotland,  a  militant  suffragette  leaps 
upon  King  George's  automobllr.  attempting  to 
reach  the  King's  person.  She  Is  saved  from 
lynching  at  the  hamls  of  a  Scotch  mob  by 
twenty  mounted  police. 

July  11. — Walter  L.  Brock,  an  American,  wins 
the  aeroplane  race  from  I^ondon  to  Paris  and 
return. 

As  the  result  of  the  official  Inquiry  held  In 
Ouctiec.  the  Storstad  is  held  nwporwlblr  for  the 
sinking  of  the  Empreu  nf  Ireland  In  the  St 
Lawrence  Hlver  on  May  29. 

July  13 — Orangemen  at  Belfast  and  Dnim- 
Isy  make  Sir  Edward  Carson  the  hero  of  a 
demonstration  commemorating  the  twit  tie  of 
the  Boyne. 

A  chance  discovery  foils  a  revolutionist  plot  to 
assassinate  the  Russian  Csar  at  Odessa. 

July  14. — The  anniversary  of  the  fall  of  the 
liastlle  U  celebrated  in  Paris. 


Around  the  World 
via  Panama  Canal 


Two  giand  cruises,  135  days  each,  at  a  cost  of  $7.00  a  day 
and  up,  according  to  location  of  stateroom.  All  necessary 
expenses  afloat  and  ashore  included. 

First  complete  cruises  "Around  the  World”  via  the  Panama 
Canal.  San  Diego  and  Panama-Pacific  Expositions  visited. 

First  cruise  starts  from  New  York,  January  16th,  by  the 
S.  S.  Cincinnati,  sister  ship  of  the  famous  world  cruiser, 

S.  S.  Cleveland.  The  second  cruise  by  the  S.  S.  Cleveland 
starts  from  New  York,  January  31st. 

These  are  the  greatest  cruises  ever  offered.  The  itineraries  cover  the 
principal  countries  of  the  world.  Make  your  reservation  now,  complete 
your  final  arrangements  later,  board  the  steamer,  where  you  will  find 
everything  has  been  arranged  for  your  comfort  and  convenience.  All 
the  little  details  so  annoying  to  travelers  have  been  eliminated,  leaving 
your  entire  time  free  for  sight-seeing. 

Hamburg-American  Line,  41-45  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia  Boat  on  Raltienner  Pittsburgh  Chicago  New  Orleans  Minneapolis  St.  Louis  San  Francisco  Montreal 


Washington 


July  13.— The  Pennsylvania  Rail  roar)  and  three 
other  companies  are  Indicted  for  violation  of 
the  Commerce  Act  In  their  coal  thlpmrnu. 


General 

July  9- — David  Starr  Jordan  is  elected  prewkient 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  in  con¬ 
vention  in  St.  Paul.  Minnesota. 

Julv  11. — The  battkehlp  AVr ada  i*  launched  at 
Quincy.  Mamarhuj*clt*. 

July  12. — Associate  Justice  Horace  H.  Lurton. 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  dies  at 
Atlantic  City. 

July  13.— The  balloon  Goodyear  wins  the  elimina¬ 
tion  race  from  St.  Louis,  covering  300  miles. 


READ  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  WHILE  EN  ROUTE 


TRAVELERS  will  find  copies  of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST,  in  attractive  morocco 
leather  covers,  in  the  library  cars  of  through  limited  trains  on  the  following  railways: 

5mm  of  B4il«»y  >r>Uai  T  ul  S«imh»r  of  Tr»iiu  tun'  *4  lUulwir  SyiUrn  T  4ai  gumhrr  of  Tram# 

SipfUol  wait  JluppIlHl  with  lh|«l 

Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  F6  3?  Boston  &  Albany  12 

Missouri  Pacific  12  I’cimaylvama  System  22 

Illinois  Central  21  New  York  Central  Lines  $0 

Rock  Island  16  New  Haven  System  35 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  17  Northern  Pacific  13 

Chicago  Great  Western  4  Toledo.  St.  Lou  it  &  Western  12 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  9c  St-Taul  12  Grand  Trunk  12 

Our  many  atshm-fthrrw  arruvtoraed  to  frequent  and  extensive  travel  will,  we  brlievr.  Appreciate  thU  •etvlee 


IMPORTANT  TO  SUBSCRIBERS 

CONCERNING  VACATION  CHANGE 
OF  ADDRESS 

When  notifying  The  Literart  Digest 
of  a  change  in  address,  subscribers  should 
give  both  the  old  and  the  new  address. 
This  notice  should  reach  us  about  two 
weeks  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 
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Ten  Times 
Quicker  Than 
Old  Card 

System 

Save*  it*  cost 
etch  month.  One 
clerk  on  a  Rand 
equals  four  on 
old  card  Index. 
Simply  a  touch 
and  the  name 
wanted  flashes 
before  your  eye. 
No  opening  of 
draw ers-no card 
(umbHnif-no 
misplaced  card* 
—no  bending  of 
back— no  eye- 
straining.  New 
card*  inserted 
without  disturb¬ 
ing  arrangement 
In  totarf,  *ta- 
tionary.  book 
form  or  wall 
bracket  atylea. 
Every  Do  nines* 
Needs  a  Rand 
lifted  by  Naiioiul 
S»*A-n..il  !Unk,  B«U 
Trie  phone  Ce  ,  Sund 
aril  OH  Co  ,  eU 

I  Qiolly  Mlepled  10 
the  ft  null  injunct*  too. 
CVjk»ta'FUE  « po«i 
•I  brlitf*  It. 


Trademark 
Heidi  100  lo 

1.004.0*0  Card* 
10#  euiblo  al  a 

llasco 

TI1E  RAND  CO.. 

Dept.  L.  i. 

N  foajwandi.  N  Y 

New  York  City 
Baltimore,  Md 
Chicago.  III. 
Flushing.  lJa, 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Boston.  Mail 
Syracuse.  N.  V. 
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DO  YOU  KNOW 
A  BOY 


who  would  appreciate  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  earn  money  and  secure  a  thor¬ 
ough  business  training  in  exchange 
for  a  little  spare  time  work?  You 
w  ill  he  doing  the  hoy  a  favor  by  ask¬ 
ing  him  to  reply  to  this  advertisement 
or  hy  sending  his  name  and  address  i 
to  Boy  Department  5, The  Liti  rarv 
Digest,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  V. 


If  you  use  ordinary 
grease  and  oil  in  your  car 
and  forget  to  look  after 
them — good  night! 

DIXON’S 

Graphite 

Lubricants 

you  put  in  at  rare  intervals  and 
forget  them  altogether.  Equally 
good  for  motor  cars  and  motor 
boats. 


Write  for  Lubricating  Chart. 

THE  JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
IrtouiMiiini 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER’S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  ihu  column,  lo  deetdr  quncium  omm  rtmntf  i!»c  c  urrmi  u*r 
tj  weed*,  the  bunk  N  WajfndU  New  Standard  l)ict»nn«ry  i» 
roftMiilrd  ai  arbiter* 

Headers  u  ill  please  bear  tn  mind  I  lull  no  mdictf 
in//  be  taken  of  anunyrtutos  communications. 


*W.  K.  E."  Lcktnfton.  N  C. —  "Should  |xr- 
Miruil  pronoun*  which  refer  to  the  Deity — tliat  U. 
any  out-  of  tin*  three  khtmmis  of  iln*  Godhead 
IhuIii  with  a  capital  leiur?” 

In  all  but  religion*  literature  yes.  In  the  Bible, 
i  In*  pronoun*  an-  ala  ay*  printorJ  with  a  towcr-cam* 
initial  letter,  but  t liar  i*  a  .Harm!  InkA. 

"  M  C?.  !>./'  Prwxrr  Wuh.  "Ik  tin*  form  of 
the  abbreviation  et  ul  •  sir  diaDKfd  to  that  of 
't*i  al-*.  '?  If  *4»  please  explain  when  and  why.” 

The  I  .at  in  abbreviation  et  al.  stand*  for  et  alibi. 
meaning  'and  elsewhere/'  or  el  alii ,  meaning 
"and  other*.'*  The  form  et  ah.  1*  *or net  lint*  inmi 
under  tin-  mistaken  idea  thul  the  first  el  ai  Maud* 
for  a  singular  and  means  "and  utliiT”  and  that 
It*  plural  when  “others*  is  meant  should  be 
formed  by  adding  *.” 

"H.  F.,M  C'lileago.  Ill  ‘  Is  not  the  following 
sentence  errornsmslv  oofijiinicted  'An  elephant, 
lion*  and  tiger*,  anil  other  animal*' V 

There  is  nothing  lo  object  to  in  tin*  wn tenor 
you  submit.  "  I  saw  un  elepiiant.  Lion*  and  tiger*, 
and  other  animal*,”  is  gewnt  English,  why  then 
should  not  the  sentence  you  submit  lie  no?  Pos¬ 
sibly  you  take  exception  lo  the  n*|>ctitJon  of  tho 
conjunction  and.  hut  that  Is  iwnnissihle 


"G.  A  L./'  Winchester,  Wash. — "What  an*  the 
pronunciation*  of  the  following  word*.  '  Enrico 
rerrl/  'Col  Gocthal*/  Ur.  Munhiwjrt.'  'The 
Hygienist'?” 

"Enrico  Ferri,"  far”rV-  -a  a*  iri  fare;  I  as  In 
police;  •  Col.  Goethals/'  Qft'th&lz— om  In  no;  u  ax 
in  art;  “  Ur.  MonUwioii."  won”gf"io"rP — <»  as  In 
not;  r  a»  in  thru;  &  a*  In  no;  i  a*  in  pidice;  "Tin*  Hy¬ 
gienist.”  hcl'vi-m~i*t — al  a*  in  aisle;  rn  as  in  pen; 
<  a*  In  pin. 


K  P  llnwiklyn  N  Y  “Kindly  Inform 
me  wlileh  of  the  following  xenteneew  In  iiirml  I 
claim  lint  It  un*  right,  the  word  'to'  having  another 
meaning  than  that  of  “In  the  direction  of*  *f 
fed  tin*  dog  to  thocandy ,”  and  'I  fed  tin*  candy 
to  tbtt  dog 


"I  fid  t  IhmIiw  on  and) and ' 1 1  f«*d  candy  to  the 
dug  are  com*ct.  hut  "  I  fed  the  dog  to  the  candy  ” 
is  cmmcoiw.  Sec  the  dcflnlliotm  of  the  verb 
/red  on  psige  WkT.  eolumn  2.  of  the  NEW  .Standard 
Dictionary.  and  you  will  «ec  that  one  can  feed  1 
food  or  fodder  to  unimoLs.  feed  grain  to  a  machine  . 
feed  |fta|H*r  to  a  printing-prvsx.  but  esm  not  invert  | 
any  of  the*-  Tho  word  to  in  the  xrotencr  "  I  fed 
candy  to  the  diftg”  L*  a  prepodtJon.  noting  a 
limiting  object  after  a  VHTt > — "fed  .  to  tin*  c/og.” 


'“.I.  W  <1.  II  ./'  Spokane,  Wash  -"Plcnao  an¬ 
swer  the  following  question*  1  Is  *  frigliteued  of 
ever  correct.’  '  You're  frightened  of  anything  — 

*  Frightened  of  you.'  'Frightened  of  love/  Inn't 
'afraid  of  the  curni  t  form?  2.  On  the  evolving 
doom  of  our  Federal  Building  U  the  legend 
‘Danger!  Go  Slow.’  It  luis  offended  my  eye* 
for  some  time,  and  recently  I  wrote  an  open  letter 
to  our  morning  paper.  rrltlrizing  the  me  of  slow* 
for  'slowly*  and  hoping  tliat  the  error  woukl  be  i 
corrected.  In  it*  defense  the  ruxtodlan  of  the  j 
building  quoted  from  a  book  written  by  two 
Harvard  pnjfnwors,  t.nsnough  and  Kittreage.  to 
the  rfTcx’t  that  'slow'  like  'fast'  1*  a  'flat’  advert*  | 
and  dot*  not  mini  the  adverbial  ending  '!>/ 
Will  >ou  kindly  straights  tld*  out?" 

I  The  form  "  frightened  of.”  to  which  you  refer, 
was  condemmd  a*  long  ago  os  1K5S.  by  a  writer  1 
in  The  Saturday  Rcclnc.  who  sold:  "It  L*  not 
usual  for  educates!  people  to  perpetrate  such  ! 
sent4*nei*s  as  *1  wa*  frighumed  of  her/”  This  I 
exprmslon  Is  used  ax  a  miwfem  colloquialism  for 
"afraid  of.”  but  ha*  very'  few  literary  sponsor*. 
Mr*.  Molosworth.  who  wrote  In  a  nomcwhat 
colloquial  vein,  iii  ”  llerr  Baby  ”  says  ”  Baby  was 
at  first  terribly  frighten**!  of  him  ”  2.  With 
reference  to  the  legend,  "  Danger!  Go  8k*w.”  Pro-  i 
fmsors  tinx^nough  and  Kittredge  are  <|ulte  cor- 
rwt,  Slntr  in  the  s sms#*  of  s/otr/g  dates  as  far 
hark  un  tin*  year  KVOO  Shake?*|ftear«*  u*«sl  It  In 
“Midsummer  Night*'  Di>*ani/*  act  I.  scene  I. 
line  3.  "But.  oh.  me  thinkc*.  laiw  shu  this  old  > 
Moon  wanes.”  Milton  also  us«d  It  In  1032  In 
"Pmacroso”:  l  hesar  th«*  far-off  curfew  sound, 
swinging  s/m*c  with  sullen  isiar.* 


J  U  it  Cal  —  In  The  I^terahy 

for  J.muary  17.  1914.  1  find  the  following 
The  Cabinet  are  still  adverse  to  the  proposal/  I 
have  seen  thU  4T>nstruction  frrc|uentl>  of  late 
especially  In  English  publications.  I*  it  correct?” 

Cabinet  Is  a  collective  noun  tliat  may  lie  need 
collectively  or  dlstribiitively— every  thing  clet»ciid- 
Ing  upon  the  meaning  which  the  person  writing  or 
>|x  vking  intends  to  convey — and  It  takes  a  verb 
that  agrws  with  the  user's  intention. 

II  M  It./’  Wilson.  N  C.— ' "What  was  tile 
exact  date  of  the  big  tire  in  Baltimore.  Md.7” 

Tile  I  in*  Ixvan  February  7,  19CM.  and  burned 
until  the  11th,  entailing  a  loss;  of  about  $70,000,000. 

'*  V'  C  Marllnton.  W.  Va. — " I*  the  plural 
or  harness  the  name  a*  the  singular?  ” 

The  plural  of  harness  in  harness  or  harnesses. 
Both  fonns  liavc  tin?  sanction  of  usage. 

*.l  C.  M..  .Saegersltjwn.  Pa. — The  wort!  khaki 
Ih  pronounced-  ka'ki — "a”  ax  in  "arra”  and  “l” 
as  In  ■*  habit." 

ti.  S./*  lied  Crts*k.  N.  Y.— "In  a  bank  state¬ 
ment,  under  the  heading  ‘  Houounrm/  the  term 
1  l^Mins  and  «iLs<xMintx'  ix  um*d»  Wliat  is  tin*  exact 
meaning  of  discounts  a*  here  uacd?" 

iJisi-aunts.  as  umsi  hero,  designate*  commercial 
IMifxT  that  ha*  Inxm  dlscounti*!.  u*  bills  and  noli*. 

‘  L.  J.  W  ./’  ln<le|wijdence.  Kan.  -"Tho  term 
horsr  Uultudt  designate*  a  bt*lt  of  tho  Atlantic 
Ocean  w  hero  calm*  of ten  prevail.  It  wan  ho  c-iUed 
in  Colonial  ilium  when  vessels  carrying  borm** 
from  New  England  lo  the  West  Indies  were  some¬ 
time  obllgisl.  when  bt*calmi*l  there,  to  tlirow 
overboard  a  part  of  their  canto  for  want  of  water. 

E  L  8./*  Annvllle.  I'a. — Yariatlonx  of  pro- 
nunciatlon  art*  due  to  the  people,  not  to  the 
dictionaries.  While  In  general  tho  pronuncia¬ 
tions  of  dictionaries  agree.  tli4*re  are  Inwtancxw  in 
which  they  differ.  Omxult  tin*  de[>ortmcnt  of 
I)isj»ut4*|  Pronunciation*  of  the  New  Hta.vdahd 
Dictionary  fi^r  all  that  you  need  Take,  for 
example,  th*  word  c tape  Sonu*  people  pro¬ 
nounce  it  gup:  others,  grp  (**r”  ax  in  the)’). 
Tomato  ix  prorMHinosi  to  rime  with  potato  in  some 
part*  <*f  t In*  country  and  In  others  to  rime  with 
staccato  But  tin*  usage  of  the  people,  not  the 
dU'tionari«*s.  decreed  thla.  Tin*  province  of  the 
dlrlUmary  U  to  n*T>nl  usage,  not  to  dlrtau*  it. 
Editor*  state  what  they  And  in  uae  and  place 
it  on  record,  and  not  what  they  think  xhould  be 
11X4*1.  The  Lexicographer  Ix  not  a  dictator. 

If  you  have  ever  lived  in  a  region  fftoopled 
with  dcxeendani*  of  Scotsmen,  you  may  have 
found  (lie  Scottish  pronunciation  of  English 
prevalent  In  that  region.  If.  mi  the  other  hand, 
you  have  dwelt  in  a  ngion  p4*oplcd  with  diuoon- 
ilantx  of  Irishmen,  no  matter  whether  they  lx* 
Nationalist*  or  ITstcritc*.  you  may  have  found 
English  a*  It  is  xpokt?n  In  In  land  in  uxc  there 

The  same  thing  appUrw  even  to  deMemhmi* 
of  persona  from  different  pari*  of  England. 
There  tin’  Northerner  xjieaks  wltii  tlu*  ft  'a*' 
ax  in  chat.  Qlad.  mat ,  and  gives  to  "o”  almost  the 
sound  of  that  letter  doubled  saying  eoom  for 
"oomc”  To  him  "«*nough”  Is  enoof.  The 
Southerner  ns*- s  the  Inroad  "a”  a*  in  farther  and 
speak*  of  a  ylars  and  a  barth  (the  "r”  is  Inwortcd 
hen*  merely  to  approximate  the  sound  which  l* 
nearer  to  *ah”  than  "ar”F  Where  the  Dutch 
have  settled  In  nuinbf*n«  and  eatnbUshod  them- 
selvre.  the  foreign  Immigrant  has  naturally 
taken  on  tin*  pronunciation  of  the  act  tiers  ax  did 
the  English  during  the  reigns  of  William  and 
Mary  and  \nne  of  England.  To  this  day  the 
Idlmyncnixlex  of  some  imtvhk  of  more  or  Itw-s 
culture  are  |N*niiiUod  to  Influence  the  sp*ss;b  of 
the  indlseriminating  few  an  Is  shown  In  some 
parts  of  the  Tnlted  States  and  of  Groat  Britain, 
by  the  jn*oimnciation  of  yes  which  I*  given  as 
•ih  '*  and  even  In 

Imitation  of  the  German  )a;  by  that  of  murid 
and  maiden,  which  Is  nndenxi  "myd  and 
'  my  den  !»>  the  clipping  of  tin*  letter  g  off 
such  word*  u*  morning  (which  become* “  mamin”). 
potno  which  iHtunM-s  "gowin”),  sotrinq  which 
IxxsmirN  ‘  M*u|n" — *‘ou”  ax  In  "out”),  etc  No. 
variation^  of  pronunciation  an*  not  due  to  the 
dictionaries  they  are  due  to  the  people  wig**- 
uttenms^  the  dictionary -maker*  follow  . 
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MR.  BRYAN  OUT  FOR  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 


BEFORE  THE  VOICE  of  the  Secretary  uf  State  wag 
raised  in  support  of  t lie  equal-suffrage  amendment  in 
Nebraska,  suffragists  had  received  little  comfort  from 
the  Administration.  Now,  say  ull  except  those  who  can  not 
see  Mr.  Bryan  as  anything 
hut  a  burden  for  any  cause 
he  favors,  they  should  take 
heart.  For  the  Secretary's 
auimuucemont,  believes 
the  New  York  H’orW 
•  Dem.),  “will  Ik*  worth 
many  thousand  votes"  in 
Nebraska;  the  Washington 
& lar  (Ind.)  lwlievc*  it  wm 
have  a  notable  effect  in 
•be  adjoining  State  of 
Missouri,  when*  an  atnend- 
ment  is  also  to  lie  voted 
on  in  NuvciiiIht;  und  in 
the  Nashville  T<  ttnessean's 
iDem.)  opinion  it  means 
that  “we  will  have  votes 
for  women  in  ull  the  States 
‘•smer  than  would  have 
been  the  cane  without  his 
Wp,"  True,  nobody  looks 
U{s»n  it  as  so  great  a  suf¬ 
frage  triumph  as  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  President 
would  l*\  Nor,  observes 
the  Springfield  Republican 
(Ind.).  can  “Mr.  Bryan 
personally  commit  the 
Administration,”  but  it 
adds,  “aside  from  the 
iV'sident,  he  is  far  and 
away  the  greatest  political 
figure  in  it." 

Mr.  Bryan’s  announce¬ 
ment,  so  the  Now  Orleans  Times- Picayune 

"will  help  the  woman-suffrage  movement  in  two  ways.  The 
Nebraskan  wields  a  powerful  (M-rsonal  influence.  Whether  his 
personal  following  has  been  inr-reased  or  diminished  by  his 


recent  courses  as  Sicretary  of  State.  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
lie  still  numbers  his  admirers  by  thousands,  and  that  what  ho 
says  about  woman  suffrage  will  help  to  shape  their  views.  In 
addition,  other  thousands  who  oppose  Mr.  Bryan,  but  esteem 
him  a  skilful  and  clever  politician,  will  lie  apt  to  accept  his 

espousal  of  sutTrage  as  an 
indication  of  the  |>opular 
drift,  and  for  I  hat  reason 
may  follow  him  to  what 
this  statement  leads  them 
to  consider  the  popular 
side.” 

Since  no  man  in  this 
country,  with  the  |Hissiblo 
except  ion  of  Colonel  Roose¬ 
velt,  “has  a  better  sense 
of  the  general  drift  of 
public  opinion  than  Mr. 
Bryan,”  and  »::•«*♦•  “no¬ 
body  is  more  willing  to  . 
concede  to  |>opular  opinion 
the  right  to  rule,"  it  neces¬ 
sarily  follows,  according 
to  the  Chicago  Hi  raid 
find.),  “that  when  Mr. 
Bryan  comes  out  in  favor 
of  woman's  suffrage,  wo¬ 
man’s  suffrage  may  In-  re¬ 
garded  as  already  Iteyoud 
the  experimental  stage." 
This  reform,  coin-hides 
The  Herald,  “is  coming 
ultimately  to  every  State 
in  the  Union.” 

"In  the  signs  of  the 
times  then4  is  none  clearer 
than  this.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
read  the  signs  two  years 
ago.  Mr.  Bryan  reads 
them  now  and  hastens  to 
give  his  allegiance  to  the 
future.” 

By  several  |>apcrs  Mr.  Bryan's  espousal  of  the  suffrage  cause 
is  looked  upon  as  an  attempt  by  the  Administration  to  counter* 
act  the  bad  effect  of  the  “rebuffs"  extended  the  suffragists  at 
the  White  House,  and  to  show  them  that  "  the  Democrat*  an*  not 


•*I  SHALL  ASK  NO  POLITICAL  RIOHTS  FOR  MYSELF 
THAT  1  AM  NOT  WILLING  TO  GRANT  TO  MY  WIFE.  • 
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opposed  to  equal  suffrage,  but  consider  it  a  State,  not  a  National 
issue.”  But  neither  the  Scranton  Tribune- Republican  (Rep.) 
nor  the  Detroit  Free  Press  (IndJ,  which  enlarge  upon  this  theory, 
believes  that  the  Secretary  will  succeed  in  placating  those  who 
have  taken  offense  at  the  President’s  attitude,  some  of  whom 


AND  NOW  HIS  TROUBLES  BEUIN , 

— 1 1  army  In  the  Ml.  Joseph 


have  already  said  that  they  would  hereafter  act  with  his  political 
opponents.  Two  Washington  dailies,  The  Times  (Prog.)  and  The 
Star,  profess  to  see  no  real  divergence  between  the  Wilson  and  the 
Bryan  positions.  Mr.  Wilson,  remarks  The  Times,  “is  opposed 
to  the  national  constitutional  amendment,  insisting  that  suffrage 
is  a  question  to  be  settled  by  the  Stales,  one  at  a  time.  lie  left 
tho  door  wide  open  for  himself  to  support  suffrage  in  his  own 
State,  if  tho  question  l>e  raised  there;  and  Mr.  Bryan  is  merely 
supporting  suffrage  in  Nebraska.”  But  the  Pittsburg  Leader 
(Prog.),  representing  a  party  which  opposes  the  Wilson  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  has  officially  indorsed  the  suffrage  movement, 
sees  tho  two  Democratic  leaders  seriously  at  odds: 

“The  Secretary  of  State  is  as  sure  that  women  ought  to  have 
the  ballot  as  President  Wilson  is  that  they  shouldn't.  It  is 
possible  that  the  future  will  help  to  make  up  its  estimate  of 
the  two  men  as  much  on  this  subject  as  on  their  public  acts. 
For  in  this  problem  of  woman  suffrage  is  interwoven  the  vital 
part  of  the  principle  of  democracy  so  much  that  the  very  in¬ 
tegrity  of  their  intellectuality  will  be  weighed  in  the  answer.  .  .  . 

”  In  his  broadness  and  desire  to  be  fair  it  looks  as  if  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  presents  himself  in  a  much  better  light  than  the 
President. 

“President  Wilson,  in  fact,  never  looked  quite  so  cramped 
as  when  he  tried  to  dodge  the  issue  with  a  committee  of  women 
and  side-track  thorn  with  a  lot  of  political  generalities . 

“President  Wilson  may  sincerely  believe  that  he  is  offering 
himself  as  a  picture  of  intellectual  and  political  martyrdom  in 
refusing  to  agree  to  a  popular  propaganda  for  woman  suffrage, 
but  Secretary  Bryan  in  openly  shaking  for  it  is  a  picture  tho 
American  people  will  like  much  better." 

But  another  Progressive  observer,  the  New  York  Press,  takes 
a  quite  different  viewpoint.  It  thinks  that  Mr.  Bryan  “has  U*en 
converted  to  woman  suffrage  at  this  late  day”  just  because 
“he  has  his  eye  on  1916.”  And  the  hostile  New  York  Evening 
Sun  (Ind.)  hears  from  Washington  that  “various  motives"  are 
imputed  to  the  Secretary,  “mostly  selfish  considerations.”  “I 
am  not  in  doubt  as  to  my  duty,”  The  Sun  quotes  Mr.  Bryan 
ns  saying.  No,  it  proceeds, 

's,ot  now.  when  there  are  nine  States  on  his  side  and  the 
*s  Jiartieularly  full  of  organisation  and  enthusiasm.  Not 


now,  when  some  or  many  of  the  suffragists  are  cold  to  Mr. 
Wilson. 

“Woman  suffrage  gets  no  real  strength  from  the  adherence 
of  this  veteran  champion  of  humbug.  ...  To  the  friends  of 
woman  suffrage  the  only  value  of  Mr.  Bryan’s  buttery  com¬ 
mendation  is  that  it  shows  how  he  thinks  the  cat  will  jump. 
The  antis  too  will  be  encouraged.  Brother  Bryan  is  usually 
wrong.” 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  New  York  World 
defends  Mr.  Bryan  against  the  charge  of  championing  woman 
suffrage  “merely  because  it  is  popular,”  pointing  out  that  “no 
American  jRilitician  of  this  generation  has  ever  advocated  a 
greater  number  of  unpopular  measures  than  Mr.  Bryan,  or  been 
more  obstinately  Milling  to  remain  in  a  minority." 

After  all  this  talk  of  his  motives  Mr.  Bryan  may  bo  allowed 
to  s]H-ak  for  himself.  In  his  statement,  as  it  appears  in  tho 
July  Commoner,  he  says  he  will  support  tho  suffrage  amend¬ 
ment  in  Nebraska  because  “I  shall  ask  no  political  rights 
for  myself  that  I  am  not  willing  to  grant  to  my  wife."  From 
this  document,  variously  described  as  “poor  Btuff, ”  in  which 
Mr.  Bryan  “mumbles  the  platitudes”  and  “rehearses  feebly 
the  old  arguments,"  or  as  an  admirably  written  statement  which 
is  bound  to  “appeal  strongly  to  the  popular  mind,"  we  quote  a 
few  characteristic  sentence's: 

'  “As  man  and  woman  are  cotenants  of  the  earth  and  must 
work  out  their  destiny  together,  the  presumption  is  on  the  side 
of  equality  of  treatment  in  all  that  pertains  to  their  joint  life 
and  its  opportunities.  Tho  burden  of  proof  is  on  those  who 
claim  for  one  an  advantage  over  the  other  in  determining  the 
conditions  under  which  both  shall  live.  This  claim  has  not 
I  teen  established  in  the  matter  of  suffrage.  On  the  contrary, 
the  objections  raised  to  woman  suffrage  appear  to  me  to  be 
invalid,  while  the  arguments  advanced  in  support  of  the  proposi¬ 
tion  are.  in  my  judgment,  convincing.” 

This  new  adherent  of  tho  suffrage  cause  proceeds  to  dispose 
of  some  of  the  stock  objections  to  equal  suffrage,  that  woman 
can  not  bear  arms,  that  tho  vote  would  overburdon  her,  lessen 
the  respect  in  which  she  is  held  or  take  her  from  the  homo,  lie 
wonders  if  such  fears  may  not  “be  found  to  be  as  groundless  as 


ulbt! 

— Spencer  in  the  Omaha  World- lie raid. 


those  that  once  forced  the  widow  in  Eastern  India  to  ascend  the 
funeral  pyre  or  as  those  that  now  exclude  Mohammedan  women 
from  the  social  benefits  and  responsibi lilies  which  the  women  of 
the  Christian  world  now  share?”  A  doubter,  he  thinks,  “would 
be  justified  in  giving  weight  to  the  faet  that  organization  and 
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.nihusioem  ar»*  on  the  Hide  of  those  who  favor  woman  suffrage." 
"As  for  myself,"  he  says,  "I  am  not  in  doubt  as  to  my  duty” 

“Without  minimizing  other  arguments  advanced  in  support 
•  if  the  extending  of  suffrage  to  woman.  I  place  the  emphasis 
upon  the  mother's  right  to  a  voice  in  molding' t h«*  environment 


••OH,  WtMJAM.  THIS  IS  HO  SODDEN !“ 

— Patrick  tn  the  New  Orleans  Tlines-I'leayone. 


which  shall  surround  her  children — an  environment  which 
operates  powerfully  in  determining  whether  her  offspring  will 
crown  her  latter  years  with  joy  or  'bring  down  her  gray  hairs 
in  sorrow  to  the  grave.’ . 

"For  a  time  I  was  imprest  by  the  suggestion  that  the  question 
should  be  left  to  the  women  to  decide-  -a  majority  to  determine 
whether  the  franchise  should  be  extended  to  woman;  hut  I 
rind  myself  less  and  less  disposed  to  indorse  this  test.  .  .  . 
Why  should  any  mother  he  denied  the  use  of  the  franchise  to 
safeguard  the  welfare  of  her  child  merely  because  another 
mother  may  not  view  her  duty  in  the  same  light?” 

Not  the  W'asl  interesting  result  of  the  Bryan  pronuiicianieiilo 
is  the  fact  that  it  has  stirred  up  srt  many  opponents  of  suffrage 
to  reply.  And  there  will  be  lively  opposition  in  Mr.  Bryan’s 
own  State,  notes  the  Springfield  Republican,  which  hears  of  a 
manihwto  issued  by  Nebraska  untisuffragists  telling  how  ex¬ 
citable  and  emotional  women  are  and  declaring  that  "the  greatest 
Unger  to  the  lie  public  to-day  is  in  an  excitable  and  emotional 
-•ifTragist.”  A  woman,  who  is  editor  of  an  antisuffrage  publi- 
ation.  writes  to  the  New  York  Timm  (Ind.)  to  inform  its  readers 
*iow  women  voters  played  into  the  hands  of  the  interests  in  the 
-went  Chicago  elections.  A  man  who  is  on  the  same  side 
vprnachos  Secretary  Bryan  for  calmly  ignoring  the  most  serious 
•bjection  to  the  "silly”  suffrage  "fad.”  namely:  "that  women 
lo  not  want  to  vote."  The  Hartford  four  ant  (Rep.)  writes  in 
■corn  of  "Mr.  Bryan’s  tearful  plea."  To  his  declaration  of 
sillingnefla  to  share  his  political  rights  with  his  wife,  it  opposes 
his  argument: 

"She  already  is  a  complete  participant  with  him  in  every 
^ trial  or  humane  or  uplifting  condition  that  the  exercise  of 
l«>litical  rights  in  this  country  has  produced,  and  she  could 
M  nothing  more  if  she  had  forty  votes.  What  is  the  good 
lor  her.  then,  of  having  a  new  right  which  would  leave  her 
-xactly  where  she  now  is  and  as  she  now  is?  ? 

“The  truth  about  this  country  is  that  good  women  do  not. 
i* ant  the  vote  and  that  bad  women  should  not  bo  permitted 
to  have  the  vote." 

Likewise  the  Louisville  Paat  (Ind.)  can  find  nothing  new  or  con¬ 
vincing  in  Mr.  Bryan' '«  argument.  And  while  Champ  Clark  and 
Colonel  Roosevelt  and  Colnnd  Bryan  may  go  over  to  suffrage. 


there  is  another  Colonel  in  Louisville  who  never  will.  No  man, 
writes  Colonel  Watterson  in  The  Courier-Journal  (Dem.),"nnman 
w  ho  loves  and  reveres  woman — especially  no  man  who  loves  ami 
reveres  his  own  women- -can,  without  foreboding,  look  upon 
this  crusade,  and  all  that  it  implies,  of  degradation  to  woman¬ 
hood,  of  destruction  to  all  domestic  and  moral  organism,  of 
desecration  to  everything  we  hold  dear  in  the  wife,  the  mother, 
an<l  the  home." 

THE  TRUST  BILLS  IN  THE  SENATE 

TWO  MONTHS  AGO  the  three  trust  hills  that  form 
the  Administration’s  trust  program  were  sent  from  the 
House  to  the  Senate  to  run  the  gantlet  of  criticism  and 
take  their  chances  of  mutilation  or  death.  Last  week  saw  them 
all  before  the  open  Senate,  still  recognizable  after  the  committee 
ordeal.  It  may  Ik*  three  weeks  or  three  months,  we  read,  before 
the  bills  are  ready  to  receive  the  President's  signature,  but 
several  editors  think  it  likely  that  the  Senate  modifications  will 
be  retained  in  the  measures  on  their  final  passage.  The  amend¬ 
ments.  it  should  bo  noted,  ore  pretty  generally  looked  upon  as 
improvements  by  both  friends  and  foes  of  the  Administration 
and  its  antitrust  policy,  including  such  representative  news¬ 
papers  as  the  New  York  Journal  of  C ont merer  (Fin.).  Tribune. 
i  Rep.),  American  (Ind.),  and  World  (Deni.),  Philadelphia 
I'ublic  Ledger  (Ind.  Rep.)  and  Reeord  (Dorn.),  Pittsburg  Oaulte- 
Timm  (Rep.),  and  Washington  Timm  (Prog.).  The  hills,  as  our 
readers  will  recall,  are  the  Covington  Trade  Commission  Bill, 
the  Rayburn  Stocks  and  Bonds  Bill,  and  the  Clayton  "Omni¬ 
bus"  Antitrust  Bill. 

The  Clayton  Bill  suffered  most  at  the  hands  of  the  commit  Us*. 
The  House  measure,  as  the  New  York  Sun  puts  it.  was  "ripped 
to  pieces."  Among  the  modifications  which  seem  most  worthy 
of  note  to  Washington  correspondents  and  editors  an*  the 
provision  for  court  reviews  of  Trade  Commission  orders,  the 
jiennission  of  price  discrimination  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
competition,  and  the  simplification  of  the  "interlocking  diroe- 


wiluk!  " 

— H&rUirm  in  the  Itmoklyn  Eaole, 


torates"  provision.  The  Pittsburg  Gazetlc-Timm  Is  one  of 
several  dailies  to  remark  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  "abandonment 
of  the  plan  to  compel  the  sale  of  products  of  mines,  oil-  and  gas- 
wells,  and  of  hydroelectric  plants  to  ull  applicants,"  and  "the 
striking  of  fraternal  and  consumers'  organizations  from  '1 
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STRANGE  RAILROAD  ACTIVITIES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


trust-exemption  list.*'  but  tin*  paragraph  exempting  lalajr 
tint!  fanners'  association*  remains  practically  unchanged,  while 
the  language  of  the  section  of  the  House  hill  reluting  to  injunc¬ 
tions  iu  labor  troubles  is  modified  somewhat.  The  much-criti¬ 
cized  and  much-defended  labor  exemption  clause  now  reads: 

“Nothing  contained  in  the  antitrust  laws  shall  he  construed  to 
forbid  the  existence  and  operation  of  labor,  agricultural,  or  horti¬ 
cultural  organizations,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  help 
and  not  having  capital  stock  or  conducted  for  profit  or  to  forbid 
or  restrain  individual  memliers  of  such  organizations  from 
lawfully  carrying  out  the  legitimate  objects  thereof;  nor  shall 
such  organizations  or  members  thereof  lx-  held  or  lx*  construed 
to  be  illegal  combinations  or  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade.” 

Republican  critics,  like  the  New  York  Triljune  and  Albany 
Journal,  do  not  see  much  improvement  here,  and  consider  this 
amendment  as  either  meaningless  or  offering  special  class  privi¬ 
lege  to  two  special  classes.  But  the  New  York  World,  no  more 
friendly  than  they  to  the  original  proposition,  thinks  that  in 
exempting  the  unions  only  so  long  as  they  “lawfully  carry  out 
the  legitimate  objects  of  their  organizations,”  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  applies  the  “rule  of  reason.”  As  it  says: 

“The  changes  now  proposed  remedy  a  just  grievance  on  the 
part  of  labor  organizations  in  that  several  courts  have  held  them 
to  lie  illegal  combinations  per  *e,  and  by  injunction  and  other 
processes  have  in  effect  convicted  them  without  a  hearing . 

“The  Senate  Bill  safiguards  every  right  of  organized  labor;  it 
legalizes  all  its  lawful  operations;  it  prohibits  the  arbitrary 
judicial  methods  against  which  there  has  l»een  reasonable 
complaint;  but  it  does  not  tolerate  in  lalxir,  any  more  than  in 
capital,  violations  of  law  which  are  the  very  essence  of 
conspiracy." 

In  changing  the  penal  provisions  of  the  Clayton  Bill,  the 
Senate  Committee  has  “softened"  it,  in  the  opinion  of  some. 
But  while  several  teeth  arc-  taken  out.  one  or  two  an1  added. 
The  amended  bill,  as  the  Philadelphia  Record  notes,  “revokes 
the  proposed  fines  and  prison  penalties  for  price-fixing,  and 
sulistitutes  the  remedy  by  injunction.  The  personal  liability 
of  directors,  officers,  and  managers  for  crimes  committed  by 
corporations  in  violation  of  the  antitrust  law  is  restated  and 
emphasized;  and  the  conversion  or  misappropriation  by  directors 
and  officers  of  the  property  or  assets  of  a  common  carrier  is 
made  a  felony."  The  Washington  Timm  makes  the  rather 
practical  observation  that  if  this  “personal  liability”  section 
had  “been  law  when  the  Hillard  Company  was  making  a  couple 
of  millions  of  profit  for  insiders  out  of  a  juggle  in  New  Haven 
securities,”  it  “  would  have  warned  those  thrifty  persons";  and 


“if  they  neglected  the  warning,  would  have  reasonably  insured 
their  punishment.  It  will  hardly  be  presumed  that  anybody 
is  going  to  object  to  ‘harrying  business'  by  safeguarding  in¬ 
vestors  against  such  practises." 

Considering  the  Clayton  Bill  in  particular  and  all  three  bills 
in  general,  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  concludes  that  all 
these  modifications  an*  in  the  right  direction, 

“For  they  simplify  the  measures  and  deliver  business  from 
the  necessity  of  appealing  to  the  courts  to  find  out  what  the 
new  laws  mean.  Now.  if  the  committee  will  go  still  further  and 
cut  out  all  those  regulations  of  business  practises  already  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  existing  law,  or  by  the  court  interpretations  of  the 
law,  the  bills  will  gain  in  simplicity  and  usefulness  more  th&u 
they  will  lose  in  bulk.” 

To  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  w  hich  has  been  follow¬ 
ing  closely  the  course  of  antitrust  legislation,  it  seems  that  whilo 
a  good  deul  of  the  crudeness  “has  lieen  thumped  out”  of  thy 
Clayton  Bill,  “its  composition  is  so  refractory  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  a  reasonable  measure  of  it,"  because — 

“It  is  hnsed  upon  a  radically  wrong  theory,  that  of  prescribing 
s|H-citically  what  shall  and  shall  not  ho  done  in  business,  and 
expecting  official  authority  to  force  compliance  with  all  its 
requirements,  instead  of  that  of  laying  down  broad  principles  of 
justice  and  equity  in  the  conduct  of  business  and  providing 
penalties  for  their  violation  as  a  means  of  inducing  compliance 
with  them.  It  would  impose  upon  public  authorities  and  the 
courts  an  impossible  task  and  establish  an  unworkable  system 
of  'regulating'  commerce.  It  is  like  attempting  to  follow  up 
private  business  processes  to  see  that  men  conduct  their  trans¬ 
actions  in  a  prescribed  manner  in  order  to  make  them  honest 
and  fuithful  to  their  obligations,  instead  of  providing  peu&lties 
for  fraud  and  failure  to  meet  such  obligations.” 

And  a  daily  representing  the  most  progressive  thought  of  the 
Middle  West,  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Prog.),  denounces  the 
Clayton  Bill  as  “dangerous,”  “uncertain,”  and  “impractical," 
and  declares  that  “it  should  Ik*  given  up  and  its  proper  objects 
should  he  covered  by  clear  and  carefully  considered  provisions 
iu  u  trade  commission  bill.” 

But  the  Trade  Commission  Bill  now  before  the  Senate  lias 
its  critics,  tho  it  has  aroused  less  discussion  than  the  Clayton 
Bill.  The  backbone  of  the  measure,  says  the  New  York  Eeening 
Poet'*  Washington  c  'respondent,  is  the  Stevens  amendment 
forbidding  “unfair  eon»p.  tirion."  It  seems  “significant"  to 
the  Kansas  City  Star  I  n  that  the  Senate  contest,  should 
center  around  this  provide: 

“Some  of  the  object i<  -i>-  •  .  an*  that  it  is  ‘too  vague'; 
others,  that  it  is  too  spei  ifu-  wi.f  i  taken  iu  connection  with 
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other  clausesof  the  hill;  others,  that  it  ‘ plac  es  too  great  u  power 
in  a  few  hands.’  And  that  last  seems  to  disclose  the  darky  in 
the  wood-pile. 

"That  last  objection  ignores  the  fact  that  the  power  com¬ 
plained  of  is  already  in  a  few  hands— often  in  the  jmwer  of  one 
hand,  the  hand  of  one  judge,  it  may  be,  or  the  hand  of  one 
financier  like  the  late  Mr.  J.  I*.  Morgan.” 

The  Rayburn  Railroad  Bill,  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  full  control  over  the  issuance  of  railroad  securities, 
iatho  last  of  the  "antitrust  trinity”  to  be  reported  in  “perfected” 
form  front  committee.  Its  more  general  requirements  satisfy 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce.  But,  we  an-  told, 

"It  gi\es  altogether  too  much  power  to  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  to  ‘hold  up’  efforts  to  ruise  capital  when  it  is 
needed  for  proper  purposes  und  to  hamper  the  financial  opera- 
dons  of  the  companies  and  those  interested  in  their  investments, 
laying  down  the  requirements  ami  restrictions  and  providing 
for  full  publicity,  with  adequate  penalties  for  any  violation  of 
the  law,  would  accomplish  the  object  without  giving  to  the 
Commission  power  to  dictate,  prescribe,  and  forbid  to  u  degree 
which  would  have  a  paralyzing  effect." 

Railroad  olVicials,  according  to  the  New  York  II trabl .  "con¬ 
tend  that  such  a  settlement  to  existing  legislation  would  prac¬ 
tically  take  the  management  of  transportation  lines  out  of  the 
hands  of  stockholders  and  directors  and  place  government 
official*  in  control  of  their  finances  as  well  a«  their  regulation 
and  operation.”  Objection  is  also  heard  from  the  critics  of  the 
roads  that  such  financial  control  would  almost,  amount  to  a 
government  guaranty  of  railroad  paper,  and  would  be  so  used 
by  ‘‘high  finance”  to  thimblerig  the  public. 


QUIETING  HAITI  AND  SANTO  DOMINGO 

THK  "DESPERATE  CRISIS”  in  our  relations  with 
the  republics  of  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  forces  the 
Wilson  Administration  to  face  "new  diplomatic  proln 
letns  of  momentous  importance,”  thinks  the  Albany  Knirfrr- 
Uirkrr  Hrett*.  The  chief  problem  involves  "the  supremacy  of 
the  I'nited  States  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Panama  Canal."  Both 


■"GOSH'  I'M  U  KITIN'  TIRED  HOPIN'  THEME  •  INTERNAL.  DISTURB  AN! ’EM.*  " 


— Chapta  in  lh»*  St.  I -mils  Rrpubllr. 

republic*.*  are  going  to  pieces,  we  are  told,  as  the  result  of  endless 
‘'barbaric  internal  warfare.”  and  not  only  our  own  interests, 
but  those  of  foreign  nations,  a re  gravely  imperiled.  It  is  the 
concern  of  the*  German  Government  and  others  on  behalf  of 
their  nationals,  exp  rest  in  very  definite  terms,  press  dispatches 


inform  us,  which  has  brought  matters  to  a  head.  The  present 
situation,  according  to  a  Washington  eorrespondeni  of  the 
New  York  Sun.  ha*  come  after  months  of  patient  but  futile 
effort  to  settle  matters  by  diplomatic  methods,  and  it  liecomes 
neei*ssarv  to  put  an  ex|ieditiniiary  force  within  easy  striking 


CLASS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY! 

— Carter  in  the  Now  York  .Sun. 


distance,  where  it  can  enforce  order  and  safeguard  life.  Par¬ 
ticularly  responsible  for  this  show  of  force,  says  this  writer, 
is  "the  eternal  attitude  of  Europe,  which  is  ready  to  accuse  the 
United  States  of  a  'd«>g  in  the  manger’  |*>licy  in  the  Caribbean,” 
ar.d  ho  adds: 

"The  Monroe  Doctrine,  Europe  has  always  said,  limits  our 
freedom  to  act,  in  our  own  and  the  interests  of  civilization  in  the 
Caribbean;  therefore  it  rests  with  the  United  States  to  abate 
such  international  nuisances  as  Haiti  ami  Santo  Domingo 
are  admitted  to  1m*  in  their  present  state.  To  this  the  United 
States  Government  has  never  hail  any  satisfactory  answer, 
and  hence,  to  avert  the  raising  of  embarrassing  questions  by 
Euro|M<an  Powers,  the  present  Administration,  like  others  before 
it.  finds  itself  compelled  to  move  against  its  will  and  to  pre|»aro 
for  armed  intervention  in  the  Caribbean.” 

The  writer  then  recalls  the  establishment  of  our  financial 
guardianship  over  Santo  Domingo,  when,  in  lUOo-7,  we  put  the 
Republic  through  international  bankruptcy  ami  In-gan  to  collect 
Dominican  revenues  and  apply  "the  proceeds  to  the  payment  of 
its  debts  to  the  world."  In  Haiti,  he  continues — 

"no  such  definite  obligations  have  yet  been  formally  under¬ 
taken  by  the  United  States,  but  the  condition  is  almost  identical 
with  that  which  nine  years  ago  brought  about  in  Santo  Domingo 
the  present  American  trusts -ship  of  the  Republic.  The  United 
States  then  faced  the  alternative  or  seeing  Kurop<*uu  Powers 
assume  charge  of  Dominican  revenues,  thus  establishing  a  fool- 
hold  for  themselves  in  the  Remiblic,  or  accepting  responsibility 
for  seeing  the  European  creditors  paid.  Precisely  this  situa¬ 
tion  obtains  in  Haiti,  and  the  United  States  is  more  than  ever 
committed  against  permitting  the  European  Governments  to 
acquire  a  financial  or  political  control  of  the  Republic.” 

Against  this  reported  stand  of  the  Administration  may  b- 
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m  i  i he  statement  «»f  a  Washington  correspondent  of  tin*  New 
York  Timex,  in  which  we  re-ad  that: 

“The  German  Government,  for  example,  has  notified  the 
United  States  that  sole  American  control  of  the  collection  and 
disbursement  of  Haitian  customs  revenues  will  not  Ik-  acceptable 
to  Germany.  This  intimation  was  given  informally,  but  it  is 
realized  that  unless  there  is  an  improvement  very  warn  in  the 
Haitian  situation  the  suggestion  will  lie  placed  before  the  Stuto 
Department  in  a  way  that  will  call  for  a  definite  answer. 

“The  French  Government  occupies  the  same  position  as 
Germany.  It  is  realized  by  the  Administration  that,  if  an  effort 
should  lie  made  to  arrange  with  the  Haitian  Government  for 
transferring  the  control  of  its  customs  reve¬ 
nues  to  tin*  United  Stat«*s,  Germany  and 
Franc©,  and  probably  Great  Britain  and  Bel¬ 
gium,  would  insist  upon  lieing  made  parties  to 
the  arrangement.  H  is  for  this  reuson.  it  is 
understood,  that  the  Washington  Govern¬ 
ment  hesitates  to  apply  to  Haiti  the  cus¬ 
toms-control  scheme  which  has  In-on  in  force 
in  Santo  Domingo  for  eight  years.” 

With  Europe  ready  and  anxious  to  take 
a  hand,  our  protectorate  over  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo  “must  Ik-  made  to  succeed,”  thinks 
the  Newark  (N.J.)  Evening  Sew x  (Ind.). 

We  must  not  let  others  share  it: 

“The  European  Powers  wished  to  make  it 
a  joint  protectorate  when  the  convention  was 
signed.  They  now  ask  for  a  joint  protector¬ 
ate  over  Haiti.  To  grunt  this  request  would 
amount  to  our  permitting  the  Powers  to 
join  with  us  in  enforcing  the  Monnn*  Doc¬ 
trine.  They  have  never  formally  recognized 
the  Doctrine,  which  is  a  declaration  of  our 
purpose  only.  Their  foreign  policies  do  not 
coincide  with  ours;  cooperation  of  this  sort 
would  moan  a  sort  of  an  alliance,  which, 
heretofore,  our  people  have  earnestly  desired 
to  avoid.  It  would  Ik*  a  confession  that  we 
have  not  and  can  not  administer  the  Do¬ 
minican  protectorate  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Europe. 

“A  great  deal  hangs  upon  the  success  or 
failure  of  our  jwiliev  on  the  island  lying  I**- 
tween  Uuba  and  Porto  Rico,  which  guards 
two  main  channels  into  the  C'uribhcan  Sea. 

Our  highway  to  the  Panama  Canal  must 
Ik*  kept  clear  and  free  from  any  menace 
from  a  foreign  Power.  Beyond  this  lies  the  whole  question  of 
our  future  relations  with  Mexico.  Nicaragua,  and  other  Central 
American  republics,  as  well  as  Cuba." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  (lnd.)  thoughtfully  infers  from 
our  custodian  experience  with  Santo  Domingo  a  significance 
“in  relation  to  other  disturbed  regions  in  which  we  may  be 
tempted  to  adopt  a  similar  course  upon  the  inducement  offered 
by  its  supposed  ease  and  simplicity,”  hut  the  Houston  Chronicle 
(Ind.)  says  that  “if  we  are  obliged  to  assume  so  much  authority 
and  so  much  responsibility,  why  not  go  the  limit,  establish  a 
genuine  protectorate,  and  compel  the  aggravating  little  pest  of 
a  nation  to  behave  itself?"  Of  similar  mind  is  the  New  Haven 
Journal-Courier  (lnd.),  which  favors  a  protectorate  for  Haiti 
as  well,  while  the  New  York  Timex  (Ind.  Dotn.)  sums  up  the 
problem  as  follows: 

"It  is  high  time  that  not  only  Santo  Domingo  and  Haiti, 
but  all  the  Central  American  republics,  should  bo  relieved  of 
the  reproach  of  being  hotbeds  of  revolution,  the  revolutions 
having  no  other  purpose  generally  than  loot,  ami  too  often  la-ing 
foments!  deliberately  by  American  adventurers.  Much  can 
be  done  in  Washington  toward  identifying  and  restricting  the 
malevolent  activity  of  such  adventurers  and  their  employers, 
when  they  have  responsible  employers.  But  there  is  still  more 
to  Ik*  done,  and  the  establishment  of  sueh  a  modified  protectorate 
as  the  propos'd  treaty  with  Nicaragua  implies  is  worth  the 
-crious  attention  of  the  Senate.  In  regard  to  that  plan  there  is 
h  to  Ik*  said  ou  both  sides.” 


OUR  NEW  CHEROKEE  CITIZENS 

AR  from  being  “a  vanishing  race,  the  Indians  of  Okla¬ 
homa  are  multiplying  in  numbers,”  remarks  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  in  commenting  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
tribal  entity  of  the  Cherokin*  nation  by  treaty  with  the  United 
Stales.  The  tribe  passes  out  of  existence,  this  journal  explains, 
because  the  Indians,  “as  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Oklahoma  and  possessing  the  full  rights  of  American  citizen¬ 
ship,"  have  no  further  need  of  tribal  government,  and  their 
progress,  we  are  told,  is  “a  convincing  proof  of  the  excellence 

of  the  American  Indian  when  la*  is  uncor¬ 
rupted  hy  the  white  man’s  evils."  In  the 
division  of  the  tribal  funds,  press  dispr tches 
say,  each  memlier  will  receive  a  share  of 
altout  $1’»,  and  among  the  distinguishes!  men 
who  will  partake  United  States  Senator 
Owen  is  conspicuously  named.  However,  in 
shaking  of  the  Cherokees  as  “the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  native  American  race  that  the  con¬ 
tinent  has  seen  since  the  Spaniards  wiped 
out  the  empires  of  the  Incas  and  the  Aztecs," 
a  writer  in  the  New  York  Timm  queries 
whether  the  Cherokees  of  to-day  have  any 
more  right  "to  Iki  call'd  a  native  American 
race  than  the  Mexicans  or  some  of  the  Soutli- 
American  nations.”  He  reminds  us  thut  the 
tril»e  is  "full  of  the  descendants  of  white 
men,  mostly  missionaries  and  British  trader-, 
who  married  into  it  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.”  as  well  as  of  “squaw-men"  who  have 
been  taken  in  sinee  the  Cherokees  settled  in 
Indian  Territory,  now  known  as  Oklahoma. 
At  present,  the  writer  informs  us,  the  tribe 
numbers  41,798  members,  including  about 
"2.U0U  full-blooded  white  men,  who  haw- 
been  adopted  into  it,  and  about  3,000  negro.  -, 
who  are  descended  from  the  slaves  freed 
in  1805.” 

As  a  sign  of  Cherokee  enlightenment  the 
New  York  Evening  Poat  rails  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  tribe  has  “long  maintained 
a  constitutional  government  and  native  newspapers,**  while 
it  has  “produced  more  teachers  than  all  the  other  Inln-s  com¬ 
bined."  The  Cherokees*  chief  claim  to  notice.  The  Post 
thinks,  may  Ik*  "the  alphabet  invented  by  Soquuynt  ninety  years 
ago  ami  its  effect  on  their  development,"  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  journal  continues,  the  prime  importance  of  the  present 
event  is  as — 

"the  first  large  achievement  of  the  Government  in  its  poliev  of 
bringing  alsmt  the  cessation  of  all  tribes  us  individual  entities— 
the  first  poliev  worthy  of  the  name  it  has  had.  The  Cherokees 
were  the  last  of  the  five  nations  to  enter  into  a  treat  v  to  that 
end;  ami  the  record  of  the  contentious  lawsuits  involved  in 
completing  the  transaction  is.  with  the  tragic  history  of  their 
early  deportation,  an  epitome  of  mueh  of  the  injustice  of  the 
United  States  toward  its  wards.  The  other  nations.  Creek  and 
Chickasaw,  Seminole  ami  Choctaw,  which  suffered  «*qually 
from  an  ‘independence’  in  Indian  Territory  that  attracted  everv 
outlaw  in  the  Southwest,  ean  rejoice  that  they  also  will  short  lv 

pass . .  ^ 

",The  clearing  up  of  their  affairs  and  the  conversion  of  all 
tribal  property  into  cash  to  Ik*  distributed  thus  s«*e  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  final  justice  done  a  people  that  once  claimed  a  vast 
empire.  It  is  a  first  goal  reached  on  the  road  marked  out  when 
in  1SS7.  Congress,  ulwuidoning  the  wretched  reservation  idea 
enacU-d  the  Land  Allotment  Law,  authorizing  the  division  of 
Indian  lands  into  individual  allotments,  curb  to  l>e  held  in 
Government  Inist  until  an  allottee  was  felt  competent  to  receive 
full  letters  patent .  Such  patents,  carrying  citizenship,  have 
been  issued  to  each  memlier  of  the  tribe." 
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REMEDIES  FOR  THE  BEEF  FAMINE 

AS  THE  SOAKING  PRICE  of  beef  is  now  pretty  gencr- 
ally  attributed  by  the  press  to  the  dwindling  supply 
uf  <-ut tlo  and  the  growing  number  of  mouths  to  feed, 
so  the-  remedies  suggested  naturally  take  the  shape  of  hints  to 
the  'mall  farmer  to  go  in  for  stock-raising,  and  intimations  to 
the  hungry  to  curb  their  longing  for  the  flesh-pots.  While 
editors  are  deeply  imprest  by  the  news  that  beef  rattle  sell  at 
about  ten  rents  a  pound  on  the  hoof  in  Chicago,  which  means 
that  a  steer  costs  about  $150  and  that  the  rate  per  hundred 
pounds  to  retailers  is  “ increased  from  30  to  70  rents,”  still 
many  of  them  busy  themselves  to  And  a  remedy  for  this  recurrent 
rise  rather  than  with  a  mere  discussion  of  causes.  Thus  one 
authority,  holding  with  others  that  we  must  raise  more  b««cf 
and  be  more  economical  in  us¬ 
ing  what  l>eef  we  have,  says 
dial  "there  is  no  mystery  about 
such  rise  as  has  taken  place  re¬ 
cently  in  the  price  of  meat, 

(Specially  beef,  in  spite  of  tho 
removal  of  duties  from  that  im¬ 
ported,"  because  '‘figures  show  that 
it  is  entirely  duo  to  a  falling-off  in  tho 
number  of  cattle  received  for  slaughter 
at  the  great  markets  of  the  country.”  At 
the  same  time,  wo  leant  from  tho  press,  sta* 
listics  prove  that  the  number  of  people  in  the 
country  who  eat  beef  is  greatly  on  tho  increase. 

Thus  it  is  seen,  we  read  in  journals  of  “protective” 

Undency,  that  it  is  not  the  tariff,  but  tho  law  of  de¬ 
mand  and  supply  that  “rules  tho  meat  market,"  while 
xime  of  those  who  believe  in  the  new  schedules  of  duties 
incline  to  suspect  the  big  beef  interests  of  making  iw|H>rts 
difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

Such  a  charge  as  this  is  put  in  concrete  form,  we  read  in  tin* 
New  York  Evening  Post,  by  A.  H.  Benjamin,  agent  for  the 
independent  packers  of  Argentina,  “who  declares  that  he  is  in  a 
position  to  supply  beef  *at  from  three  to  five  cents  a  pound 
under  the  domestic  price*  provided  he  can  get  the  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities.”  Mr.  Benjamin’s  trouble,  The  Post  says,  is  that 
"the  railroads  have  refused  to  give  him  the  facilities,  on  the 
plea  that  the  refrigerator-cars  under  their  control  were  owned 
or  leased  by  other  packers.”  This  is  a  question,  The  Post 
remarks,  that  should  have  a  thorough  clearing  up,  Ifeo  it  adds: 

"It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  Mr.  Benjamin  winds 
up  with  the  statement  that,  even  as  matters  stand.  *had  it 
not  l***n  for  thi*  imported  b<*ef,  the  domestic  beef  would  have 
l*ccn  at  least  four  cents  per  pound  higher  wholesale.’  And  so 
*c  come  back  to  the  point,  which  every  sober  debater  of  the 
•ubjcct  must  constantly  bear  in  mind,  that  the  tribute  which  the 
giant  combinations  can  extort  is  limited  by  the  conditions  gov¬ 
erning  supply.  We  must  do  all  we  can  to  keep  monopoly  down: 
but  for  a  check  on  the  high-prico  tendency,  we  must  look  prim¬ 
arily  to  increase  of  supply  at  home  and  facilitation  of  imports 
from  abroad.” 

The  New  York  Globe  reminds  us  that  tho  Department  of 
Agriculture  rnay  be  able  to  enlighten  us  on  the  meat  situation 
when  it  presents  its  report  of  the  investigation  it  has  been  carry¬ 
ing  on  for  tho  past  half  year,  yet  it  fears  that  not  much  “that 
i'  new  will  be  disclosed,”  because — 

"It  has  been  obvious  for  some  years  that  we  were  approaching 
a  meat  famine.’  Grazing  lands  have  been  steadily  giving  ptaeu 
to  cereal  fields.  The  stock  farmer  has  had  no  encouragement. 
He  is  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  the  big  packers,  who  control 
his  products  as  completely  as  they  control  the  business  of  sup¬ 
plying  the  public's  needs.  Corn  and  wheat  with  which  to  feed 
his  animals  have  been  so  expensive  as  in  large  measure  to  pro¬ 
hibit  their  conversion  into  beef.  Meanwhile  nothing  has  been 
lone  to  discourage  tho  slaughter  of  calves.  For  veal,  mature 


or  immature,  there  is  a  constant  demand,  and  the  fanner  finds 
more  profit  in  catering  to  it  than  in  trying  to  raise  full-grown 
animals.” 

Signed  dispatches  from  several  Chicago  packers  appear  in  this 
same  journal,  attributing  the  high  cost  of  beef  to  supply  short¬ 
age,  while  some  of  these  authorities  aver  that  “stopping  slaughter 
of  calves  means  necessarily  more  beef.”  But  the  Pittsburg 
Chronicle  Telegraph  says  that  “tho  veal  argument  is  as  over¬ 
worked  and  weary  as  its  choice-cut  predecessor,"  and  it  continues: 

“It  is  becoming  more  and  more  true  that  the  beef  we  buy 
comes  and  must  continue  to  come  from  the  farm  (if  not  from 
Argentina  and  Australia),  nurtured  and  prepared  for  market 
from  high-priced  lands,  instead  of  from  broad  exj»anses  where  the 
cattle  of  the  plenteous  period  picked  up  a  living  for  themselves 
and  cost  their  owner  little  more  than  the  expense  of  a  round¬ 
up  and  drive  to  the  nearest  shipping-point.  The  passing  of  the 
big  cattle  ranehes  and  ranges  tells  the  story  of  why  shin-bone 
costs  os  much  as  ono  could  buy  filet  for  in  the  yesteryear.  The 
price  of  beef  now  is  dependent  upon  the  farm  and  tho  fanner.” 

The  meat  situation  may  lx*  “a  discouragement”  for  to-day, 
admits  the  New  York  Press,  arguing  along  a  similar  lino,  but 
it  does  “not  despair  for  the  future,"  because — 

“There  is  an  immense  latent  meat-producing  capacity  in 
American  farms  which  at  present  are  not  developing  their  possi¬ 
bilities  in  this  regard.  They  will  be  more  and  more  disposed  to 

raise  meat,*  in  view  of  tho  lowr  price  of  wheat,  the  high 
prices  of  meats,  and  tho  improving  conditions  that  will 
develop  as  progress  is  made  toward  the  control  of  swine 
disease.” 


"5,  ^  ^  * 

noma  erf 

Bower**  in  the  Newark  Star. 


Tho  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  too,  points 
out  that: 

“Tho  tendency  of  higher  prices  will  bo  to 
stimulate  the  raising  of  food  animals,  hut  tho 
most  effective  defense  is  greater  economy  in 
the  consumption  of  high-priced  moat.  It 
may  not  l>o  true  that  meat  is  not  rea¬ 
sonably  to  lx*  regarded  as  a  ‘noeete 
V  _  sary  of  life,’  at  least  for  those  em¬ 
ployed  in  labor  requiring  muscular 
strength  and  vitality;  but  it  is 
truo  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
— ,  cr  °f  w®*te  in  the  use  of  flesh  food 

1  in  this  country.  There  is  much 

more  consumed  than  is  either 
necessary  or  salutary,  but  worse 
than  that  is  the  lack  of  econo¬ 
my  in  preparing  it  for  the  table 
and  making  refuse  of  much  that 
might  bo  utilized  to  advantage. 

Kitchen  and  table  economy,  for  which  the  French  have  such  a 
high  reputation,  is  little  known  in  this  country.”' 

Nor  does  the  Detroit  Times  seem  to  be  unduly  alarmed,  but 
rather  lakes  a  humanitarian  tone  when  it  urges  that —  . 

“One  of  the  reasons  that  meat  is  high  now  is  that  pastures 
and  feeding  conditions  are  good.  This  is  not  a  profitable  time 
to  market  stock.  Meat  does  not  keep  well  in  warm  weather. 

It  does  keep  when  it  is  cool.  Summer  is  the  time  to  grow  it. 

Winter  is  the  time  to  eat  it.  During  the  summer  months  there 
is  provided  an  abundant  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables  to  take 
its  place.  Surely  Huch  a  happy  arrangement  i»f  circumstances 
was  not  ordained  by  an  all-wise  Providence  without  tho  ex¬ 
pectation  that  man  should  profit  by  them.  Therefore,  if  the 
price  of  meat  wants  to  climb,  let  it.” 

We  are  also  counseled  by  tho  Springfield  Republican  that 
“one  of  tho  sensible  ways  of  escape”  from  beef-price  domina¬ 
tion  is  to  find  substitutes  for  meat,  “as  thousands  did  several 
years  ago”  when  prices  soared,  and  it  cites  with  approval  tho 
following  remark  of  tho  Boston  Globe: 

“At  that  time  it  was  demonstrated  that  human  beings  could 
retain  their  health  and  strength  by  a  diet  which  did  not  include 
a  large  supply  of  meat.  In  fact,  many  individuals,  without 
becoming  thorough  vegetarians,  .  ,  .  began  to  consume  food 
that  was  palatable  and  better  for  their  system  than  tho  meat 
products  they  had  formerly  considered  indispensable.” 
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WHO  WILL  PAY  HUERTA'S  DEBTS  > 

THE  MENACE  of  *■  foreign  complications”  is  seen  by 
some  observers  of  the  Mexican  situation,  who  suy  they 
are  sure  to  arise  if,  in  the  words  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
“there  is  any  tampering  with  the  part  of  the  national  debt 
incurred  by  Huerta  while  a  de  facia  President,  not  recognized, 
indeed,  by  the  United  StaU*s,  but  recognized  bv  European 
Powers."  That  there  is  a  gn«at  temptation  to  repudiate  this 
indebtedness  The  Eagle  admits,  because  “the  proceeds  were 
used  or  were  intended  to  be  used,  to  kill  Constitutionalists,” 
but  it  has  every  confidence  that  Washington  will  make  any 
provisional  government  that  succeeds  the  “Carbajal  makeshift  " 
meet  this  obligation  in  full.  As  to  Huerta’s  other  engagements, 
in  particular  his  concessions  to  nationals  of  foreign  governments, 
we  learn  from  Washington  dispatches  that  the  United  States 
does  not  intend  to  “recognize  as  valid  any  concessions  granted 
by  Huerta,  even  those  to  Americans.”  The  debt,  however, 
is  u  different  matter,  alxmt  which  the  Brooklyn  paper  says  that 
“Mexico,  poor  as  she  is,  can  not  afford  national  bankruptcy, “ 
and  it  adds: 

“The  best  historic  parallel  for  the  kaleidoscopic  changes  of 
form  of  government  in  Mexico  is  offered  by  France.  The  rev«n 
lutiou  that  overthrew  Louis  XVI.  and  had  U>  tight  all  Europe 
could  not  be  nice  about  paving  all  the  annuities  that  kings  had 
lavished  on  favorites.  It  scaled  down  such  charges.  It  refunded 
debts.  It  made  some  debts  payable  in  assignats  of  debased 
value  or  mandats  which  were  little  Iw-tler.  But  the  policy  was 
not  one  of  repudiation.  And  when  the  monarchy  came  back 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  it  accepted  all  the  obligations  incurred 
by  the  republic  and  the  empire.  Since  that  time  there  has 
been  no  attempt  at  repudiation  in  France,  and  French  credit  is 
superb. 

“Mexican  rebels  will  do  well  to  study  the  financial  history  of 
France.  It  offers  the  very  best  guide  for  them  when  they  come 
into  power.  If  its  guidance  is  accepted,  the  United  States 
will  not  have  to  interfere  to  protect  Kuro|>oan  bondholders.” 

At  the  same  time  we  read  in  a  Washington  dispatch  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  that  the  French  Government  of  to-day  is 


becoming  concerned  about  the  interests  of  its  nationals  in 
Mexico,  and  such  “agitation”  is  considered  as  “a  forerunner 
of  general  uneasiness”  among  the  European  Powers.  This  is 
made  “doubly  certain.”  the  Tribune  correspondent  tells  uk, 
l>ecause  of  Secretary  Bryan’s  revelation  that  the  United  States 
“intends  to  divide  Huerta's  regime  iuto  two  parts,  so  far  as  the 
legitimacy  of  his  actions  is  concerned.”  and  the  writer  adds: 

“Secretary  Bryan’s  brief  statement  .  .  .  indicated  that  the 
Administration  would  not  approve  nor  support  claims  growing 
out  of  any  action  by  Huerta  since  October  10,  1913.  It  wa> 
ou  that  day  that  Huerta  dissolved  Congress  and  assumed  the 
powers  of  a  dictator,  susj>ending  all  other  parts  of  his  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  understood  that  at  that  time  the  United  States 
informed  Europe  of  its  intention  no  longer  to  consider  legitimate 
or  binding  any  action  of  Huerta." 

In  this  connection  The  Wall  Sired  Journal  calls  attention  to 
the  announcement  of  General  Carranza  that  he  “proposes  to 
ignore”  the  debts  of  Huerta,  and  observes  that  it  “raises  one  of 
those  disturbing  problems  which  are  likely  to  prove  more  diffi¬ 
cult  in  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  Mexican  situation  than  the 
clash  of  arms."  Consequently  this  journal  points  out  that: 

“The  Government  of  the  United  States  nmy  well  procis-d 
delilieratcly  in  the  policy  of  extending  further  favors  to  the 
Constitutionalists  until  something  is  learned  of  the  limitations 
of  this  policy  of  throwing  overboard  the  obligations  of  the 
Huerta  Government.  It  will  probably  be  admitted  by  General 
Carranzu  that  obligations  incurred  by  Ooneral  Huerta  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  interest  on  the  old  Diaz  loans  should  Is- 
excluded  from  the  policy  of  repudiation.  Other  items  may  lw 
more  difficult  to  adjust  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  the  parties 
in  interest. 

“In  so  far  as  local  partizans  of  Huerta  voluntarily  advanced 
money  to  maintain  his  sway,  there  may  be  a  colorable  defense 
for  the  policy  of  repudiation.  The  difficulty  is,  however,  even 
in  these  cases,  that  it  can  probably  be  claimed,  and  pretty 
nearly  established,  that  advances  were  made  under  terrorism, 
which  would  constitute  a  legitimate  claim  for  damages  against 
any  administration  which  claims  to  be  responsible  for  the 
orderly  jLivernmont  of  the  Republic.  Along  these  lines  in¬ 
extricable  labyrinths  ojkti  of  legal  contention  and  diplomatic 
correspondence." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


There’*  ooc  former  dttoil  who  dmw n'l  rare  how  noon  prohibition  hit* 
Mexico. —  Washington  Post . 

Dil  WlLAOH  must  feel  now  and  then  like  creating  a  plucking  board  fur 
hi*  diplomatic  nervine. — Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

No  Congressman  U  content  to  hide  hi*  light  under  a  bushel.  Hut 
them  are  many  who  are  willing  to  hide  theirs  under  the  pork-tmrrri. — 
S iranion  Tribune*  Republican. 

WATER.  WATER  EVERYWHERE.  NOR  \NY  DROP  TO  DRINK? 

Huerta  wa h  wi*c  to  choose  a  German  war-drip  to  go  to  Europe  on. 
He  wouldn't  have  been  exactly  at  home  on  one  of  ourv  —  .Vnr  York 
Amrrican. 

With  'the  Old  Dominion  preparing  to  vole  on  State-wide  prohibition. 
It  looks  aw  if  Ultra*  Virginia 
recta  are  doomed. — Columbia 
Stair. 

In  his  recent  Fourth  of  July 
address  in  Philadelphia,  Presi¬ 
dent.  Wilson,  among  other 
tilings,  said:  “The  membrrs  of 
t  he  House  and  Senate  who  stay 
in  hot  Washington  to  maintain 
a  quorum  and  transact  public 
buslmw*  an*  performing  an  act 
of  patriotism."  Thisatronlsa 
humorist  an  opportunity  to 
contrast  Mr.  Wilson'*  state¬ 
ment  with  one  paragraph  of  t In* 

Declaration  of  Independence 
which  enumerate*.  among  the 
other  grievance*  against  the 
King,  tills:  •‘He  luw  called 
together  h-gUlatlvc  bodkw  at 
place*  unusual.  uneomfon- 
n bl«\  .  .  .  for  the  sole  purpo*e 
of  fatiguing  them  Into  compli¬ 
ance  with  Ills  wish Seattle 
t  'ost- Intelligencer. 


Han  England  got  a  gentler  sex?  If  so.  what  is  it? — H'a*Airt0torj  UmjUi, 
Far  be  It  from  me  to  claim  superior  mental  acumen  over  the  Udi^, 
said  Mr  llryan  softly,  just  like  that. — Indianapolis  Star. 

A  milt  be  rrwigned,  hundreds  of  Mexican*  Idraed  Huerta.  This  explain* 
hi*  reluctance  to  take  the  final  step. — Kanrsburgh  Illuminator 

Now  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  n signed  as  contributing  editor  of  The 
Outlook,  the  Irate  *uh*crlt»er  may  feel  like  resuming  hi*  visit*  to  the  offie**. 
-St.  Louis  Meddler . 

The  Haitian  Federate  and  rotate  fought  one  of  their  most  important 
engagement*  “on  the  plain*  of  I.lrnonado."  That  should  touch  the 
heart  of  grmpo-julcu  diplomacy.-  Indianapolis  Star. 

*•  I  iu>UiNED  to  liberate  Albania."  (kdirad  George  Fred  Williams 

Hut  up  to  this  time  only  George 
Fred  has  been  liberated. — 
Houston  Post. 

No  doubt  the  Senate  ha*  en¬ 
abled  Mr.  Warburg  to  under¬ 
stand  the  fueling*  of  a  man 
who  lias  to  hustle  around  and 
be  Identified  before  he  can  do 
hudmw*  with  a  bank. —  Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 

Secretary  Bryan  b*  now  a 
full-fledged  advocate  of  wo¬ 
man's  suffrage,  ami  two  year* 
from  now  the  Democrats  will 
novnlnatea  cundidatofor  Presi¬ 
dent.  —  •lacksunrilU  Florida 
Times  Union. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  I*  raid  to 
be  counting  on  breaking  the 
"Solid  South"  In  the  next  na¬ 
tional  election.  It  in  sad  to 
observe  what  terrible  effects 
Illness  can  have  on  a  gnxir 
mind.  —  SashtiUe  .Siwl/w-ni 
Lumberman. 


KZ8TQ8T  KfcPKAl*  ITSELF. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Sms. 
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WHY  FRANCIS  FERDINAND  DIED 


THE  CONSPIRATORS  who  perpetrated  the  crime  at 
Sernjevo  were  not  blind  anarchists  who  slew  the  Prince 
merely  because  he  was  a  prominent  figure  in  a  settled 
government.  The  assassins  were  men  of  deep  if  diabolical 
purpose,  who  thought 
their  country  was  suffer¬ 
ing  a  grievance.  They 
acted  in  the  spirit  of 
Charlotte  Corday,  and 
removed  the  person  they 
considered  a  ringleader 
in  plans  for  their  na¬ 
tional  obliteration.  So, 
at  least,  the  Italian  and 
Herman  papers  account 
for  the  murder  of  heredi¬ 
tary  Grand  Duke  Fran¬ 
cis  Ferdinand  of  Austria 
and  his  consort,  the 
Duchess  of  Hohenborg. 

In  an  article  by  Ales¬ 
sandro  Dudan  in  the 
government  organ.  Tri¬ 
buna  (Rome),  the  blame 
if.  laid  on  the  reactionary 
|iol icy  of  the  Prince  hitn- 
'-elf.  It  appears  that  he 
tried  to  propagate  an 


tions  in  Bohemia,  while  the  feudal,  aristocratic,  and  clerical 
circles  in  that  country  joined  the  group  to  which  the  Archduke 
found  himself  attracted  after  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  u 
Bohemian  aristocrat,  a  marriage  which  by  its  very  morganatic 
character  detached  him  still  more  from  that  circle  surrounding 

the  Emperor  which  he 
had  abandoned.  Then 
there  were  formed  in 
Austria  two  parties  in 
the  political  Olympus 
of  the  monarchy.  On 
one.  side  was  the  old 
German  bureaucracy, 
strongly  supported  by 
the  Hungarian  Govern¬ 
ment:  on  the  other  side 
were  the  clerical  and 
military  circle  of  reac¬ 
tionaries  and  those 
members  of  the  bu¬ 
reaucracy  who  saw  in 
the  Archduke  the  future, 
and  in  the  reigning  Em¬ 
peror  the  past,  of  the 
country.” 

The  Archduko  de¬ 
sired  to  include  in  the 
Austrian  Empire  the 
group  of  nationalities 
known  as  Jugo-Slavs,  or 
Southern  Slav's,  includ¬ 
ing  Bulgarians,  Servi- 


OOIXO  TO  TIIEIK  DOOM. 

The  Archduke  and  Duchfcts  phoicKraphcd  a  few  minutes  before  their  death,  leaving 

the  town  hall  In  .Sarajevo. 


Austrian  policy  of  his 

own  by  secret  means,  in  opposition  to  the  plans  of  the  reigning 
Emperor,  and  relied  on  the  support  of  the  clerical  and  aristocratic 
|wrty  in  enrolling  all  the  Slavs  of  the  neighboring  territories 
under  the  standard  of  the  Black  Eagle.  His  policy  was  par- 


ans,  Croats,  and  the 
Slovenes  who  inhabit  Carinthia,  Carniola,  Styria,  and  Austria. 
But  all  these  sections  of  the  Peninsula  were  nationalists  and 
labored  for  their  own  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  the  Haps- 
burgs.  In  describing  how  Ferdinand  matured  his  plans  we  read: 


tieuiarly  hateful  to  the 
Serbs,  who  had  already 
sen  Bosnia- Herzego¬ 
vina  swallowed  up  by 
Austria.  Of  the  Arch¬ 
duke’s  intrigues  Mr. 

Dudan  says: 

“For  some  timo  Bel¬ 
vedere,  the  palace  of 
the  .Archduke at  Vienna, 
has  been  universally  re¬ 
garded  as  tho  head¬ 
quarters  from  which 
-t retched  out  all  the 
manifold  controlling  in¬ 
fluences  which  Italian 
historians  havo  styled 
the  .\  ebrnreffirrung.  a 
side  or  secret  govern¬ 
ment.  a  replica  of  the 
Spanish  camarilla, which 
represented  at  the  court 
and  throughoutt  he  prov¬ 
inces  the  closely  allied 
and  potent  forces  of  the 
old  feudal  and  reaction¬ 
ary  aristocracy  and  of  the  old  clergy  and  military,  as  against 
the  constitutional  authorities,  tho  Parliament,  tho  ministers  not 
in  league  with  the  camarilla,  and  even  against  the  Emperor 
himself,  whenever  that  ruler  preferred  to  follow  the  advice  of 
his  ministers  rather  than  of  the  military  authorities.  ...  In 
this  coterie  were  eventually  included  tho  Archduke’s  oonneo- 


“The  influence  of  the 
hereditary  Archduke 
was  especially  extended 
after  his  nomination  to 
the  post  of  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  tho  Austro- 
Hungarian  troops  and 
of  Inspector-General  of 
all  the  armed  forces  of 
the  monarchy,  on  sea 
and  land.  To  this  work 
he  devoted  every  energy. 

In  the  Army  and  Navy, 
according  to  the  Haps- 
hurgian  tradition,  he 
saw  the  most  powerful 
weapon,  offensive  and 
defensive,  against  the 
enemies  of  tho  dynasty. 

I  use  tho  word  defense, 
because  tho  Archduke 
has  always  been  charged 
with  imperialistic  de¬ 
signs  by  which  Austria 
should  head  a  great 
confederation  of  Catho¬ 
lic  nations  in  accord 
with  Bavaria  and  the 
Catholic  party  in  Germany,  and  should  amalgamate  also  the 
Jugo-Slavs,  as  well  as  Servia.” 

Mr.  Dudan  thinks  the  consequences  of  the  tragedy  will  be 
that  in  Austria  severer  police  discipline  will  be  exercised  over  the 
Servians,  and  the  Slovene  and  Croat  Liberals,  whoso  program  i 
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1  Ik-  nationalist  union  of  all  I  In*  Jugo-Slavs.  generally  to  Im?  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  Slavs  who  are  not  Russian.  But  the  most  im- 
l»ortant  result  is  thus  stated: 

“The  gravest  consequences  of  the  catastrophe  will  appear  in 
domestic  polities,  where  the  party  of  reaction  will  lose  in  the 
so-called  camarilla  that  support  on  which  they  most  count. 
The  rank  and  file  of  the  party  will  exist  for  some  time  in  complete 
disorder.  The  Parliament  at  Vienna  will  to  a  large  extent  regain 
its  |>ower.  For  some  time  at  least  Austria  will  revive  a  constitu¬ 
tional  government.  At  any  rate,  the  old  rallying-plaee  of  the 
military  and  clerical  circles  will  take  on  a  different  phase  of  life 
under  the  new  hereditary  Archduke  Charles  Francis  Joseph, 
who  will  have  no  reason  to  fear  that  insurrections  will  l»e  made 
m  favor  of  the  murdered  Archduke’s  morganatic  sons.” 

It  was  the  idea  of  lining  ineor|>oratod  with  Austria  that  in¬ 
censed  the  Servians,  who  looked  upon  Francis  Ferdinand  a- 
Iheir  enemy.  In  the  Hamburger  Sachrichltn,  under  the  heading 
or  “Servia's  Omit,”  this  point  is 
especially  dwelt  upon.  Servia,  we 
are  told,  has  always  been  the  foe 
of  Austria,  and  '"has  admitted 
into  the  ranks  of  its  Army  desert¬ 
ers  from  Austrian  regiments,” 
while  “Major  Milan  Pribicse- 
vitrh.  subchief  of  the  Servian 
General  Staff,  received  the  assns- 
sins  at  Belgrade."  It  is  even 
hinted  that  the  bomb  may  have 
been  provided  from  the  imperial 
arsenal,  under  the  direction  of 
this  officer.  This  writer  adds: 

“All  neighlKiring  states  must 
join  hunds  with  Austria  in  calling 
the  Servian  Government  to  ac¬ 
count.  And  then  a  suspicious 
glance  is  direr  ted  toward  Russia.  Will  this  greatest  of  Slavic 
empires.  which  has  so  far  extemhsl  a  protecting  hand  over 
Servia,  show  itself  to  lie  the  protector  and  elder  brother  of 
murderous  bandits  and  dastardly  assassins?  Russia  has  suffi¬ 
cient  nihilists  and  bomb-throwers  of  her  own.  Austria,  with 
her  prestige,  her  political  outlook,  and  her  security  at  home,  is 
bound  at  once  to  make  a  movement  against  Servia.  In  that 
ease  we  should  soon  we  whether  some  Kunqwun  Power  or  group 
of  Powers  would  set  out  to  hinder  her  course  or  whether  Servian 
political  incendiaries  found  favor  and  protection  in  Europe.” 

The  Hungarian  Renter  Lloyd  is  very  bitter  against  the  Servian 
Government,  and  speaks  of  “the  trails  which,  according  to  the 
Sarajevo  investigation,  lead  to  Belgrade."  The  article  eon- 
cludes  in  the  following  rather  strong  language: 

“The  Servian  Government  will  Is1  shown  up  as  a  nest  of 
pestilential  ruts  which  come  from  their  territory  over  our  border 
1o  spread  death  and  destruction.  If  the  Servian  Government 
shows  readiness  to  exterminate  this  nest  of  rats,  it  will  bring 
proof  of  its  upright  sentiments  and  again  make  good  its  title 
to  that  neigh Imrly  correctness  which  of  late  has  become 
questionable." 

Speaking  in  the  Landtag  at  Laibach,  Oarniola.  Deputy  Dr. 
Sustersiies  declared  that  Belgrade  was  undoubt«*dly  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  assassination.  After  “giving  expression  to  the  grief 
of  the  Slovene  people,"  adds  the  Budapest  daily,  he  continued: 

“Grand  Duke  Francis  Ferdinand  was  bound  to  come  to  this 
end,  especially  as  be  was  the  friend  of  the  Southern  Slavs. 
Imperialistic  Servia  saw  with  alarm  the  rise  of  this  |*>tcnt  |kt- 
aonality,  this  knight  ‘without  fear  and  without  reproach.’  who 
showed  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  promote  peaceful  relations 
between  the  Southern  Slavs  and  the  Hapsburg  dynasty." 

But  the  London  Time*  thins  meets  the  accusation: 

“There  is,  indeed,  strong  reason  to  suspect  that  the  murder  is 
the  outcome  of  a  Serb  plot.  But.  the  existence  of  that  plot  bus 
yet  to  1m?  established  by  clear  and  authentic  proofs,  and  when 

bits  been  established,  it  will  still  have  to  bo  shown  by  like 
•fs  that  any  of  King  Peter’s  subjects  hud  u  share  in  it." 


PRESIDENT  WILSON’S  POPULARITY 

THE  FALL  ELECTIONS  will  soon  show  what  the 
country  thinks  of  the  Democratic  Administration. 
Some  are  saying  that  the  Wilsonian  defeat,  of  Huerta 
and  the  rising  tide  of  prosperity  will  bring  a  Democratic  victory; 
others  argue  that  the  President’s  feverish  haste  in  pushing  his 
program  through  Congress  betrays  a  fear  that  he  will  soon  have  » 
hostile  law-making  body  to  deal  with.  Meanwhile,  wo  have  the 
judgment  of  a  disinterested  British  observer  who  tries  to  tell 
his  readers  at  home  how  the  President  stands  after  a  year  and 
a  half  of  power.  He  lias  shown  strength  and  wisdom,  writ*** 
James  Davenport  Whelplev  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  (London  , 
but  he  has  now  “reached  ami  passed  the  greatest  height  of  his 
political  fiowcr."  Mr.  Whelpley,  a  British  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent.  thinks  that  this  failure  in  influence  was  manifested  by 

the  manner  in  which  the  repeal 
of  the  Panama  tolls  discrimina¬ 
tion  was  passed.  President  Wil¬ 
son’s  betrayal  of  his  inexperience 
in  forming  a  program  for  Demo¬ 
cratic  legislation  roused  lip  ene- 
mics  in  his  own  iMiliticul  house¬ 
hold  .  we  are  told.  Of  the  result 
of  the  new  Panama  Tolls  Bill 
on  the  President’s  prestige  this 
wTiter  says: 

“There  an-  striking  indications 
that  this  victory  in  Congress 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  d«- 
elino  of  the  |H>litieal  strength  ami 
IMjpularity  of  President.  Wilson 
himself.  He  became  President 
at  a  time  when  his  party  bad 
long  l*-en  out  of  power,  lie  at 
once  formed  a  legislative  program  which  would  have  staggered 
a  more  exjM'rirrni*d  leader.  With  considerable  sagacity  and  a 
realization  of  the  shortness  of  the  day  in  political  life,  he  forced 
his  program  U|K»n  a  party  somewhat  light-headed  over  victory 
and  anxious  to  conserve  the  party  strength  by  presenting  a  solid 
front  to  the  Opposition.  The  period  of  light -hoadednc&s  has 
gone,  however,  and  the  glamour  of  the  new  and  unaccustonn-d 
has  passed  from  over  the  vision  of  the  Democratic  floor  leaders. 
President  Wilson  now  finds  critics  within  his  own  party,  ami 
partially  successful  rebellions  against  the  autocratic  control  lie 
has  exercised  for  the  past,  year  are  now  not  infrequent.  He  has. 
in  short,  reached  and  passed  the  greatest  height  of  his  (Mibticul 
jMiwer . 

“To  the  |Militical  weather  experts  in  Washington  and  elsewhere 
the  barometer  shows  signs  of  fulling,  and  if  history  repeat*  itself, 
the  fall,  once  begun,  will  accumulate  momentum  on  its  way.  No 
longer  has  the  President  hut  to  express  his  will  and  witness  its 
immediate  accomplishment.  That,  he  may  have  realized  this 
would  come  to  pass  is  not  impossible,  for  no  intelligent  man  who 
has  studied  |M>litical  psychology  ns  closely  as  President  Wilson 
could  fail  to  realize  the  inevitable  escajie  in  time  of  the  partv 
majority  in  Congress  from  his  strict  and  forceful  guiding  hand. 
To  use  a  homely  expression,  he  has  ‘made  hay  while  the  sun 
shone,’  and,  to  give  him  the  credit  that  should  be  his,  he  prob¬ 
ably  knew  that  to  carry  out  even  a  large  part  of  his  political 
program  ho  must,  as  the  old  frontiersmen  used  to  say,  ‘go 
while  the  going  is  good.'  He  has  accomplished  much  of  what 
he  started  out  to  do,  and  has  only  been  a  year  at  it.  It  is  a 
record  of  big  achievement,  for  even  if  he  1ms  to  fight  harder  in 
the  future  for  what  lie  gets,  and  yield  to  a  greater  degree  of 
compromise,  he  con  but  congratulate  himself  upon  the  distance 
already  covered  anti  accept  the  waning  of  his  power  with  more 
or  less  philosophy." 

The  tight  against  the  trusts  is  next  dealt  with  by  this  well- 
informed  journalist,  who  remarks: 

“The  Old  World  has  long  ago  discovered  that  the  greatest 
forces  for  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  are  big  industrial  com¬ 
binations  commanding  unlimited  capital.  The  New  World,  now 
needing  foreign  trade  nearly  as  much  as  the  older  ominunitics. 
is  doing  its  best  to  discourage  those  agencies  and  penalizing 
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those  who  havn  huilt  thorn  up  t«»  their  proton t  cffwtivK  lighting 

I  »wef. 

"That  there  will  coine  a  reaction  against  overregulation  is 
inevitable,  and  signs  of  this  are  not  wanting.  Industrial  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  United  States  are  not  particularly  good  at  the 
iii<*mentfcand  the  public  is  quirk  to  lay  the  blame  upon  those  in 
political  power,  for  politics  and  business  have  become  so  inter¬ 
woven  through  the  mania  for  regulation  from  Washington  that 
any  and  all  of  the  evils  of  industrial  depression  may  quite  plausi¬ 
bly  he  brought,  to  the  door  of  those  who  are  placing  increasingly 
-even*  legal  restrictions  upon  business.  For  the  first  time  in 
many  years  imports  are  now  increasing  more  rapidly  than  ex- 
l*'rts,  and  as  the  United  States  is  a  debtor  nation,  paying  out 
•  wh  year  aliout  $600,000,000  to  foreigners,  this  is  not  a  favor¬ 
able  sign.  The  most  cheerful  feature  of  the  present  situation 
w  the  fact  that  the  harvests  of  1914  promise  greater  returns 
Shan  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  country.  It  is  a  ‘bumper’ 
year." 

In  discussing  the  Mexican  question,  Mr.  Whelpley  predicts 


what  has  since  been  accomplished,  the  elimination  of  Victoriano 
Huerta.  Perhaps  the  President  "overestimates  the  self-gov¬ 
erning  power  of  the  people  of  Mexico”;  yet,  as  this  writer 
concludes: 

"It  is  em»y  for  politieal  opponents  to  criticize,  but  it  is  a 
question  as  to  whether  any  one  else  could  have  done  any  better, 
or  even  as  well,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  American  nation  in 
Mexican  affairs  is  concerned.” 

The  future  fate  of  the  Demoerutie  parly,  which  Mr.  Whelpley 
thinks  the  dictatorship  or  President  Wilson  threatens  to  dis¬ 
rupt  and  send  to  defeat,  is  thus  described: 

"Should  the  Republicans  sink  their  differences  and  unite  U|m»ii 
Theodore  Roosevelt  as  candidate  for  1916,  as  now  seems  possi¬ 
ble.  an  attack  will  he  made  upon  the  Democratic  party  which 
will  Ik*  almost  unparalleled  in  its  fierceness  and  for  the  com¬ 
pactness  of  the  fighting  organization.  The  Democratic  party 
before  President  Wilson  was  elected  was  the  critic,  and  the 
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Republican  party  was  upon  the  defensive.  It  had  been  so  long 
since  the  Democrats  were  in  power  that  their  sins  of  commission 
and  omission  had  faded  in  public  consciousness  and  the  sins  of 
the  Republicans  were  shining  marks.  It  will  be  very  different 
two  years  from  now.  for  the  Democrats  have  been  in  power,  and 
from  the  day  of  their  accession  they  have  been  inordinately 
busy  under  the  aggressive  leadership  of  President  Wilson.  He 
lias  given  his  followers  no  time  to  meditate  us  to  the  wisdom  of 
his  policies,  and  where  hesitation  made  itself  apparent  the 
party  whip  has  been  used  with  great  effect.  The  disposal  of 
patronage  by  an  incoming  Administration  is  a  tempting  bait  to 
induce  memliers  of  Congress  to  remain  inside  the  Administra¬ 
tion  circle,  and  this  argument  lias  lieen  used  with  great  effective¬ 
ness  during  the  post  year  to  secure  Congressional  assent  to  the 
measures  proposed  by  President  Wilson. 

"The  cream  of  this  patronage  is  now  skimmed,  however,  and 
personal  ambitions  within  the  party  an*  making  themselves 
felt.  The  passage  of  any  important  law  generates  enmities 
and  party  dissensions  hard  to  reeoneile.  This  is  all  the  mon* 
true  when  the  party,  as  in  the  present  ease,  consists  largely  of 
one  man  who  has  dictated  its  policies  and  conducted  its  busi¬ 
ness  single-handed.  President  Wilson's  Cabinet  is  nothing 
more  than  a  background  for  his  own  personality.  The  functions 
of  State.  War,  and  Navy  arc  directed  from  a  single  desk  rather 
than  from  the  Cabinet  table,  and  it  is  American  history  that  the 
strong  man  as  President,  who  ruled  individually  rather  than 
through  a  group  of  strong  men  about  him,  has  generally  split 
his  party  into  factious,  and  finally  gone  to  defeat  through 
inability  to  carry  all  the  load  himself.  The  American  political 
system  does  not  admit  forlong  of  a  dictator,  however  thoroughly 
he  may  be  disguised  as  a  ‘tribune  of  the  people.”’ 


DUMA  MEMBERS  ON  RUSSIAN  REFORM 

HE  DILEMMA  of  the  Duma  appears  to  In-  that  it  is 
powerless  to  enact  laws  thul  will  satisfy  the  people, 
yet  unwilling  to  follow  the  path  of  reaction  desired 
by  the  Government.  So  no  one  is  satisfied  with  it.  We  gather 
from  the  Russian  press  that  the  people  are  becoming  con¬ 
vinced  that  parliamentary  methods  of  struggle  with  their  rulers 
are  not  expedient  in  a  country  where  a  deputy  of  the  Duma  is 
put  on  trial  for  expressing  his  lielief  that  a  republican  form  of 
government  is  preferable  to  autocracy.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
leading  members  of  the  Russian  Parliament  that  a  conflict  is 
inevitable,  and  they  hint  at  the  possibility  that  the  insurrec¬ 
tionary  events  of  1905  may  be  repeated.  The  liyetch  (St. 
Petersburg)  publishes  their  views  on  the  political  situation. 

Mr.  Opochinin,  a  radical  Octobrist,  hints  at  tragic  times 
ahead  if  the  Government  takes  no  reform  measures.  He  asks: 

“What  next?  The  key  to  this  question  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government.  The  composition  of  the  Fourth  Imperial 
Duma  is  such  that  should  the  Government  adopt  a  policy  of 
reform,  there  would  immediately  form  an  enormous  majority 
in  the  Duma.  .  .  .  The  thirst  for  positive  activity  is  so  great 
at  the  present  moment  that  even  the  parties  further  ‘left’  to  us 
would  not  demand  of  the  Government  anything  impossible. 
.  .  .  But  will  the  Government  adopt  such  a  policy?  1  am  not 
convinced  of  it.  to  my  great  regret.  I  do  not  see  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  any  authoritative  person  who  could  change  our  policy 
to  one  of  reform. 

"What  will  be  the  result?  That  the  Fifth  Duma  will  be  very 
Radical  whether  the  Fourth  lives  to  the  end  or  not.  And  as 
the  large  masses  usually  do  not  stop  to  consider  who  is  right 
and  who  is  wrong,  there  may  come  a  time  when  the  very  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  the  political  order  is  based  will  suffer.  Bi-sides, 
it  may  happen  that  at  the  first  international  complication  there 
will  be  repeated,  only  in  a  much  greater  degree,  those  sad  events 
which  followed  after  the  Crimean  War  and  the  Russo-Japanese 
War.” 

Mr.  Shidlovsky.  an  Octobrist  leader,  thinks  the  people  may 
despair  of  legal  methods: 

“One  must  be  blind  not  to  see  that  with  this  condition  of  the 
governmental  mechanism  .  .  .  legislative  work  is  absolutely 
impossible.  ...  If  the  Government  continues  to  disregard  the 
opinion  loyally  imprest  by  the  moderate  elements  of  the  Imperial 
Duma,  that  the  course  it  follows  is  a  dangerous  one,  the  country 


will  eotne  to  the  conclusion  t  hat  the  legal,  parliamentary  methods 
of  struggle  are  futile.  But  while  admitting  the  abnormality  of 
the  situation.  I  regard  skeptically  the  possibility  of  a  change  of 
the  political  course.  I  do  not  say  that  I  have  completely  lost  all 
hope  for  it.  for  that  would  mean  that  I  lost  hope  for  the  peaceful, 
normal  development  of  the  whole  political  life.  Blit  all  that 
we  are  witnessing  gives  food  only  for  skepticism." 

Mr.  Shingnreff,  a  Constitutional  Democrat,  speaks  of  a  coming 
struggle  and  the  necessity  of  courage  for  it: 

"1  do  not  believe  the  authorities  understand  their  mistakes. 
They  will  not  understand  them  simply  because  they  do  not 
want  to  understand  them.  There  will  be  a  further  parting  of 
ways  between  the  Duma  and  the  Government,  and  the  aggrava¬ 
tion  of  the  struggle  is  inevitable.  The  struggle  must  go  on  both 
within  and  without  the  Duma.  Once  we  an-  in  the  Duma  we 
have  not  the  least  ground  for  rejecting  those  methods  of  struggle 
which  the  parliamentary  conditions  afford  us.  I  consider,  for 
instance,  that  the  passing  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Im|M-rial  Duma  (if  the  legislative  project  regarding  the  freedom 
of  a  deputy’s  speech  .  .  .  has  an  enormous  political  signif¬ 
icance.  In  the  struggle  for  the  liberation  of  Russia  we  do  not 
f«H*l  justified  in  thoughtlessly  ignoring  such  weapons  as  the  work 
in  the  Imperial  Duma.  If  this  work  yields  little,  what  of  it? 
Let  it  tie  little. 

"When  will  results  come?  It  is  difficult  to  be  a  prophet. 
The  history  of  other  countries  affords  examples  of  quick  and 
slow  victories  over  reaction.  We  must  be  prepared  for  either. 
.  .  .  1  believe  in  the  people,  I  believe  in  Russia.  This  is 
sufficient — not  to  lose  courage  in  the  coming  struggle.” 

Mr.  Kerensky,  a  Labor  deputy,  evidently  believes  that  con¬ 
ditions  are  growing  so  bad  that  any  change  must  be  for  the 
better: 

"  I  am  in  quite  au  optimistic  mood.  All  the  stages  which 
reaction  must  go  through  are  passing  here  very  rapidly.  All 
the  significance  of  the  eighteen  months*  existence  of  the  Fourth 
Duma,  in  my  opinion,  consists  in  that  it  has  show-n  in  the  clearest 
|K>ssihle  manner  the  complete  political  bankruptcy  which  began 
since  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  June  3.  The  politicians 
wanted  to  construct  a  dam  against  the  democratic  currents  of 
the  country,  but  the  dam  turned  into  a  quagmire  which  gave  way 
under  the  pressure  of  reaction.  .  .  .  All  the  ornamentations 
which  distracted  and  deceived  the  public  consciousness  have 
disappeared.  All  the  decent  portions  of  the  middle  classes  of 
society  have  in  some  degree  or  other  come  over  to  the  side  of 
democracy  against  reaction.  The  conflict  between  the  country 
and  the  Duma  during  the  time  of  the  Third  Duma  has  now 
turned  into  a  conflict  between  the  eountry  and  the  Government." 

Count  Kapnist,  a  conservative  "Octobrist,”  says: 

"I  regard  the  state  of  things  pessimistically  because,  to  my 
regret.  1  have  little  faith  in  the  creation  of  such  conditions  as 
will  show  a  wise  and  normal  way  out  of  the  exist ing  political 
situation.  That  way.  in  my  opinion,  consists  in  the  formation 
of  a  Cabinet  united  by  a  sincere  desire  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
reforms  iti  the  spirit  of  the  manifesto  of  (h-tober  17.  If  the 
authority  were  held  by  men  filled  with  the  spirit  of  reform  and 
ready  to  prove  it  by  deeds,  the  general  political  picture  would 
change  at  once,  and  everything  would  proceed  differently. 
Then  there  could  la*  no  talk  about  the  absence  of  a  definite 
majority  in  the  Imperial  Duma.  Such  a  majority  would  form 
immediately.  More  than  that:  I  ain  convinced  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  which  leans  upon  a  real  majority  in  the  Imperial 
Duma  and  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  wide  circles  of  society 
and  the  organs  of  local  self-government  would  have  such  great 
moral  weight  that  it  could  without  difficulty  break  down  the 
opposition  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire  to  all  progressive 
undertakings . 

"Unfortunately  we  have  no  data  which  wrould  permit  us  to 
hope  for  tlie  realization,  in  the  near  future,  of  the  modest  dream 
of  the  moderate  elements  of  the  country.  Of  course,  partial 
changes  are  possihlo  toward  fall.  There  may  l>e  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  some  people  by  others.  But  we  must  not  be  deluded: 
such  changes  do  not  alter  the  situation.  What  is  the  use  if 
instead  of  X  there  will  In*  Z  when  the  general  |x>!itica)  situation 
and  the  general  political  course  will  remain  as  heretofore?  A 
positive  political  turnabout  is  necessary.  If  this  will  not 
occur,  the  fall  session  of  the  Duma  will  begin  with  what  the 
spring  session  has  terminated.  And  the  guilt  for  this  will  lie 
entirely  with  the  Government.” —  Translation  made  for  The 
Liteuaky  Digest. 
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A  NAKED  DIVER  WILL  SLIP  INTO  THE  AFFRAY.  AND  A*  THE  SHARK  TURNS  OVER  TO 
ATTACK  HIM.  HE  WILL  PLUNOK  A  KNIFE  INTO  THE  VITAL  PART  OK  THE  MONSTER." 


SUBMARINE  MOVIES 


REMARKABLE  moving  pictures  have  been  taken  under 
water  in  the  West  Indies  by  the  Williamson  brothers, 
*  of  Virginia,  using  sjM*eiul  apparatus  of  their  own  in¬ 
vention,  Olio  of  them,  Mr.  J.  K.  Williamson,  has  written  for 
Tkt  Scientific  American  (New  York,  July  11)  an  account  or 
(ii>  methods  and  ex|H*ricncea,  part  of  which  we  quote  below.  The 
llrst  really  successful  photographs  ever  made  under  the  sea, 
Mr.  Williamson  claims,  were  produced  about  u  year  ugo  at 
Hampton  Hoads,  Va.,  by  the 
father  of  the  writer,  Mr.  Charles 
Williamson,  who  devised  what 
i-  the  basic  principle  of  the  ap- 
jviratus  her**  described.  This 
notable  photographic  accom¬ 
plishment,”  as  Mr.  Williamson 
•  ails  the  elder  Williamson's  sub¬ 
marine  snap  shots,  ‘‘opened  up  to 
the  eye  of  the  eamera  a  virgin 
lirid  of  startling  significance — a 
‘i<ld  having  a  superficial  area  of 
Ul M NM  1,01  M)  square  miles.”  He 
iroes  on  to  say: 

"The  submarine  apparatus 
‘  hick  made  possible  the  easy 
iMi-ess  to  this  underwater  world 
I*  must  worthy  of  note,  begin- 
114;,  as  it  does,  a  new  era  of  on- 
mrprise,  reducing  to  a  minimum 
'he risk, and  eliininat ing all  physi- 
al  strain.  This  device  allows 
any  one  to  step  from  the  deck  of  a 
vessel  and  climb  down  through  an  open  air-shaft  to  any  desired 
‘lepth,  and  there  look  and  reach  out  and  carry  on.  within  limits, 
any  work  he  may  wish  to  accomplish.  .  .  .  Through  its  use  the 
first  practical  submarine  pictures  were  made,  and  in  the  past 
few  months  a  marvelous  motion-picture  film  has  been  produced 
with  this  apiHirutus — the  Williamson  submarine  tube.  Its  tlexi- 
hhi  metallic  construction  makes  a  habitable  hob-  in  the  water 
down  and  through  which  the  camera  man  pusses  to  his  sul»- 
oqueous  studio  to  work  for  hours  under  normal  atmospheric 
conditions. 

“I  had  been  down  in  Ibis  tube,  and  from  the  \vork-chaml*cr 


at  its  base  looked  through  the  |s>rt  lights  and  had  S4<cn  the  iish 
in  their  native  element.  With  experience  gained  as  a  newsjiaper 
phot«>grapher,  my  faculty  for  getting  u  news-picture  was  keenly 
developed,  but  it  was  not  until  the  enormous  |>ossibilitics  of  a 
motion-picture  film  of  this  new  and  fascinating  reulm  were 
realized  that  the  project  of  submarine  photography  was  started. 
A  few  sleepless  nights,  and.  with  the  coo|>crution  of  my  brother, 
our  plan  of  action  was  formulated.  We  knew  the  clear  water 
of  the  tropics,  abounding  with  plant  and  atiimul  life,  would  la¬ 
the  place  to  ohtuin  the  best  results.  To  fit  out  an  expedition 

to  go  to  these  waters  equipped 
with  the  necessary  vessel .  a 
powerful  submarine  lighting  out¬ 
fit.  u  Williamson  tula*,  and 
o|MTntiiig  chandler  for  photo¬ 
graphic  work  at  its  base,  was  a 
big  undertaking.  So  it  was 
necessary  to  carry  on  ex|ieri- 
ments  near  our  home  at  Norfulk 
to  prove  that  we  were  right  in 
our  assumptions  ami  gain  the  in¬ 
terest  uud  support  of  capital. 

"The  organization  of  a  cor- 
poration  in  Norfolk.  Va.,  with 
S.  Southgate  as  president, 
was  tho  result  of  successful  ex¬ 
periments  that  followed,  and 
aTler  seven  months’  work  ol 
preparation  our  expedition  wa» 
ill  readiness  for  launching.  W» 
wanted  the  best  motion-pietun 
camera  man  for  the  importunl 
work  to  be  done,  and  finally 
secured  the  services  of  Carl  E. 
Gregory.  With  the  West  Indio 
as  our  destination,  we  Htarted. 
Headquarters  were  made  in  the 
lieuutiful  lmr>M>r  of  Nassau,  in  the  Bahamas,  and  we  made  many 
t rips  from  there  to  the  near-by  islands  around  whose  treacherous 
coral  reefs  arc  found  beneath  the  sea  the  beautiful,  picturesque, 
and  thrilling  scenes  we  desired  to  capture  and  embalm  forever 
on  the  retina  of  our  dee|»-seu  camera. 

“Pictures  were  made  at  night  witli  the  aid  or  our  submarine 
lumps.  They  were  each  equipped  with  u  2,400  candle-power 
Cooper  Hewitt  quartz  burner,  and  the  results  obtained,  as  the 
films  show,  are  remarkably  successful.  The  exjHisure  used  for 
these  night  pictures  was  about  the  same  as  that  used  in  day 
time,  the  average  time  of  cxp«isure  I  icing  100th  |iarl  of  a  sivoih 
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Wonderful  results  were  obtained  at  various  depths  of  from 
15  to  t50  feet.  A  striking  example  is  ...  a  diver  snapl  at 
work  on  an  old  wreek.  Forty-five  feet  of  water  was  between 
him  and  the  camera,  and  the  reef  in  the  background,  75  feet 
away,  is  clearly  in  focus. 

**Ten  thousand  feet  of  film  was  taken  on  the  expedition;  5, (KM) 
feet  of  this  will  Ik*  selected  to  show  the  best  results  of  the  many 
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HOW  THE  SUBMARINE  MOVIES  WERE  TAKEN. 


interesting  subjects  portrayed.  Combats  between  sharks  and 
divers  will  furnish  some  of  the  thrillH  for  the  production.  The 
big  fellows  will  be  Hhown  fighting  for  pieces  of  flesh  thrown  over¬ 
board,  tearing  at  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  get  at  the  food. 
A  naked  diver  will  slip  into  the  affray,  and  as  the  shark  turns  over 
to  attack  him,  he  will  plunge  a  knife  into  the  vital  part  of  the 
monster.  Myriads  of  ntri|)ed  and  odd-sha|>ed  tropical  fish 
will  be  seen  darting  in  and  out  among  beautiful  coral  reefs  und 
t  ho  waving  flora  of  t  he  nob.  Queer  and  unusual  plant  formations, 
landing  and  rippling  in  the  swift  currents  of  the  marvelous 
sea  gardens,  will  be  Hashed  on  the  screen,  and  for  the  first 
time  a  clear  and  lifelike  view  of  what  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
is  actually  like  will  be  shown.  A  surface  scene  will  show  the 
passenger-steamers  leaving  Nassau,  and  the  native  black  boys 
sculling  and  diving  from  their  small  boats.  Then  the  scene 
will  shift  beneath  the  surface,  and  the  natives  will  1h*  seen 
diving  for  coins  thrown  overboard,  grasping  thorn,  in  many 
instances,  before  they  reach  the  bottom.  The  practical  diver 
will  also  make  his  first  underwater  ap|H»aranre  Itefore  the 
world  as  recorded  by  the  camera  man  who  turmnl  the  ernnk 
in  the  <»|w»rnting  chamber  at  the  Imttnm  of  the  tube  while  the 
amphibious  human  went  about  his  work.  As  he  strolls  around 
the  wreck  of  an  old  blockade-runner,  hundreds  of  fish  swim 
ahout  him,  and  the  stream  of  bubbles  issuing  from  his  helmet 
grow  in  size  as  they  approach  the  surface  and  the  pressure  is 
lessened.  Many  jxmple  of  note  will  be  shown  boarding  the  JuUm 
Yrrne,  the  odd-shaped  operating  cruft  of  the  expedition,  which 
controls  the  surface  end  of  the  big  flexible  tube.  When  the 
visitors  go  below  they  witness  with  delight  the  marvelous  pano¬ 
rama  that  unfolds  itself  liefore  their  wondering  eyes,  after 
which  the  submarine  tube  is  unfolded,  section  by  section,  to 
demonstrate  how  easy  access  to  the  seerets  of  the  deep  is  obtained. 

“These  pictures  make  a  vitally  interesting  page  in  natural 
history,  and,  as  submarine  work  is  continued  with  the  William- 
"ii  tube,  more  new  and  strange  sights  will  he  seen.  The  ever- 


ready  camera  man  will  do  his  work,  and  millions  will  see  exactly 
what  he  saw  and  depicted. 

“  What  the  grass  shack  of  prehistoric  man  is  to  the  Wool  worth 
Building,  or  the  first  dugoul  of  primitive  man  is  to  the  gigantic 
•wean  liners  of  to-day,  the  present  apparatus  that  we  are  using- 
the  first  Williamson  collapsible  tube— and  the  results  obtained, 
will  he  to  the  amazing  evolution  of  this  submarine  device  in  the 
future.  To  photograph  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is.  perhaps,  the  last 
of  the  big  things  lo  be  done  on  this  hoarv  planet,  and  undoubtedly 
it  will  lie  done.” 

Says  the  New  York  llrrnhl  of  thin  enterprise; 

“Altho  the  greatest  depth  achieved  in  the  experiments  is  not 
greater  thau  that  frequently  reached  by  divers,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  means  for  deeper  trips  into  the  unknown 
waters  has  been  found,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  riddle  of  the  deep  will  be  solved.  Experiments  with  the 
apparatus  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  by  officers  of  the  Navy- 
resulted  in  a  report  that  it  would  be  perfectly  safe  in  its  present 
form  of  construction  at  a  depth  of  SOO  feet." 

Commenting  editorially  on  a  report  of  William  E.  Doty, 
U.  S.  Consul  at  Nassau,  the  New  York  .Sum  says: 

"No  machine  previously  invented  has  been  efficient  at  a  sule 
mersion  of  more  thau  two  or  three  feet,  but  with  this  apparatus 
submarine  pictures  have  been  taken  iu  Nassau  Harbor  showing 
with  great  clearness  the  marine  gardens,  fish  of  many  varieties, 
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AS  A  FISH  WOULD  SEE  THEM — 
NEGRO  BOYS  DIVING  FOR  COINS. 


old  wrecks  with  divers  working  among  them,  anchors  at  a  depth 
of  a  hundred  feet  and  the  movements  of  sharks  and  other  sub¬ 
marine  dangers . 

“Consul  Doty  reporta  that  an  American  physicist  of  high 
reputation  has  exprest  tho  opinion  that  the  tube  may  be  length¬ 
ened  perhaps  to  1,000  feet,  which  would  make  it  of  importance  in 
many  lines  of  scientific  work  in  oceanography.  It  may  prove 
very  useful  in  salvage  operations  and  in  the  inspection  and 
repairs  of  hulls  at  sea.  In  the  pearl  and  sponge  fishery  the 
tul**  is  expected  to  work  a  revolution,  sinee  many  of  the  l*»si 
specimens  lie  too  deep  for  exploration  in  the  diving  helmet. 

“These  films  have  lieen  shipped  to  New  York,  where  they 
are  to  lie  placed  on  exhibition  at  once.’* 
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origin  of  the  corresponding  pictures.  In  case  of  disagreement, 
cm  the  contrary,  we  may  not  necessarily  contest  the  authenticity 
of  a  doubtful  picture.  It  would  l»e  necessary  first  to  study 
the  picture's  of  the  same  painter  belonging  to  different  epochs, 
and  to  follow  the  modifications  that  his  technique  may  have 
undergone  in  the  course  of  his  career.  It  would  1m*  a  good 
thing  to  establish  in  this  way,  for  each  of  the  great  masters,  a 
complete  system  of  specimens  of  his  technique,  which  in  all 
doubtful  cases  would  furnish  the  necessary  buses  of  comparison." 
—  Translation  made  for  The  Litekahy  Digest. 


SCIENCE  TO  CATCH  FRAUD  IN  ART 


THE  “COROT  FACTORIES”  and  similar  hives  of 
industry  where  the  forgers  of  "old  masters"  do  their 
work  must  presently  go  out  of  business  if  the  modern 
scientific  methods  of  examining  pictures  and  ascertaining  their 
authorship  are  to  become  the  rule.  Especially  effective  would 
appear  to  lie  the  use  of  microscopic  photography,  as  [>erfected 
hy  |*rof.  A.  P.  Laurie,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  We  quoted 
Professor  Laurie  himself  on  this  subject  in  our  issue  of  February 
21.  Further  details  of  his  methods  are  given  in  La  Nature 
Paris,  June  20).  by  Dr.  Alfred  Gradenwitz,  in  an  article  entitled 
"Science’s  Aid  to  the  Art  Expert."  Dr.  Gradenwitz  would 
have  us  note,  at  the  outset,  that  in  all 
domains  of  human  activity  we  are  now 
attempting  to  supplement  personal  judg¬ 
ment  by  the  impartial  methods  of 
He  goes  on: 


xlcUW 


“It  goes  without  sayiug  that  we  can 
never  eliminate  personal  judgment  from 
criticism,  or  even  reduce  its  impor¬ 
tant.  The  experience  of  these  last  years, 
none  the  less,  has  shown  the  facility 
with  which  the  most  skilled  experts  in 
art  may  be  deceived  in  identifying  the 
author  of  a  picture  or  a  Btatue.  Any 
means  of  <*>ntrolIing  the  element  of 
!>crsonal  appreciation  is  thus  welcome. 

"Prof.  A.  P.  Laurie,  of  Hewitt-Watt 
<  ‘ollege,  Edinburgh,  has  devised  rigor¬ 
ously  scientific  methods  that  deserve 
•><>mewhat  detailed  description.  Pro- 
fesaor  Laurie,  who  has  studied  the  his¬ 
tory  of  colors  somewhat  extensively, 
has  prepared  a  detailed  list  of  the  char¬ 
acteristic  pigments  of  each  epoch.  When 
it  can  be  established  that  a  given  color 
t>  not  used  in  a  certain  epoch,  and  that 
another  ceased  to  be  employed  at  such 
»nd  such  a  time,  the  examination  of  the 
iigments  used  in  a  painting  will  enable 
is,  in  many  cases,  to  establish  the  ap¬ 
proximate  date  of  its  origin,  and  to  de- 
ide  whether  the  generally  received  opin- 
on  is  correct.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
tiicroooopic  examination  of  the  surface 
>f  a  painting  often  makes  it  possible 
•>  tell  whether  it  has  been  retouched. 

.  .  Finally,  since  certain  artists  were  in  the  habit  of  using 
nly  particular  colors,  the  presence  of  these  is  very  strong  e vi¬ 
le  nee  in  favor  of  the  authenticity  of  a  picture. 

"Professor  Laurie  has  also  been  struck  with  the  surprizing 
•onclusions  that  may  be  drawn,  with  a  sufficient  enlargement, 
mm  the  technique — from  the  ‘brush-work’  of  au  artist.  Ex¬ 
erts  in  art,  it  is  true,  often  make  use  of  a  simple  lens  to  examine 
he  details  of  a  picture,  but  to  develop  a  rudimentary  process 
nto  a  really  scientific  one,  we  must,  as  Mr.  Laurie  has  done, 
lave  recourse  to  microphotography,  together  with  a  lantern  that 
rill  project  on  a  ground-glass  screen  the  image  of  a  small  part 
A  the  painting,  sufficiently  enlarged.  The  enlargement  is 
ipilated  at  will,  within  reasonable  limits  (1-fi  diameters), 
rhe  use  of  orthochromatic  plates  makes  it  possible  to  render 
orrectly  all  the  shades  of  the  picture  and  to  reproduce  the 
lightest  details  of  the  painting’s  structure.  A  typical  micro- 
hotograph  can  thus  be  preserved  as  long  as  desired,  to  serve 
t  any  moment  for  a  comparison  of  brush-work.  Even  if  the 
v-ture  is  of  dimensions  sufficient  to  make  an  enlargement  un- 
‘•■cesMtry;  even  if  the  brush-work  is  coarse  enough  to  l>e  ex¬ 
amined  with  the  naked  eye.  the  photographic  method  presents 
•'ident  advantages,  concentrating  the  attention  of  the  critic 
•n  a  given  spot  and  eliminating  the  influence  that  the  colors 
md  forms  of  the  rest  of  the  picture  might  have  over  him.” 

The  photographic  reproductions  in  our  article  of  February 
21  afforded  an  idea  of  the  applications  of  Laurie’s  method. 
Dr.  Gradenwitz  closes  his  article  thus: 

"When  two  microphotographs  present  perfect  similarity  in 
the  brush-work,  we  may  in  all  security  assert  the  identity  of 


"Because  no  ice-refrigerator  is  cold 
enough,  according  to  the  experts,  to  pre¬ 
vent  decay  of  perishable  foods,  the  iceless 
domestic  refrigerators  are  doing  away 
with  the  iceman.  This  new  machine, 
which  has  been  placed  on  the  market, 
operates  with  an  electric  motor  and  the 
wdl-known  ammonia  system  of  refriger¬ 
ation.  The  average  cost  a  month  for 
electric  current  is  alxiut  two  dollars, 
and  the  various  spwes  in  the  refrigera¬ 
tor  are  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from 
twenty  degrees  up. 

“The  uverage  ice-box  in  hot  weather 
keeps  its  compartments  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  from  fifty-six  to  sixty-three  de¬ 
grees,  but  it  has  ln*en  shown  that  fruits 
should  be  kept  at  a  temperature  at 
least  thirty  degrees  lower.  Fish  and 
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BACTERIA  KILLED  BY  UNOLEUM— That  the  ordinary 
floor-covering,  linoleum,  made  of  Unwed-oil  and  cork,  has  the 
valuable  property  of  destroying  bacteria  which  fall  on  it  will  be 
news  to  most  housewives.  Says  Die  Vmschau  (Berlin): 

"In  testing  for  germs  it  is  often  found  that  such  substances  as 
stone,  wood,  porcelain,  glass,  etc.,  are  sterile.  A  number  of 
years  ago  Privy  Councilor  E.  Fischer  made  the  observation  that 
on  certain  building  materials  disease  germs  quickly  die.  L. 
Bitter  has  shown  tliat  the  very  resistant  staphylococcus  perislu's 
within  one  day  on  the  surface  of  linoleum.  As  far  back  as  1901. 
Jaoobouitz  proved  that  the  germ-killing  effect  of  the  much- 
aoclaimed  ‘disinfecting  wall-paints’  was  due  to  the  chemical 
effect  of  the  linseed-oil  used  as  a  binding  medium.  .Since  the 
essential  constituents  of  linoleum  are  cork  and  a  large  quantity 
of  linseed-oil,  its  disinfecting  capacity  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  disinfecting  wall-paints  the  sterilizing 
power  wears  off  in  a  few  months  because  the  linseed-oil  dries, 
while  linoleum  has  a  lasting  effect.  Hence  linoleum  operates  to 
kill  the  majority  of  the  microorganisms  brought  in  on  the  shoes. 
Frequent  moistening  accelerates  this  disinfecting  property. 
Hence  all  disease-germs  which  do  not  form  spores  quickly  die  on  a 
linoleum  covering  which  is  wiped  off  daily  with  a  damp  cloth. 
According  to  F.  Fritz  this  bactericidal  power  is  due  to  certain 
chemical  groups  in  the  oil,  especially  linoxyn." 
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POISONS  AND  THE  MAILS 


OYSTERS  AND  COPPER 


A  “COPPERY”  TASTE  may  be  detected  in  certain 
varieties  of  oysters,  particularly  the  small  English 
ones  beloved  of  our  transatlantic  cousins,  in  whose 
opinion  this  taste  adds  to  the  lusciousness  of  the  bivalve.  At 
any  rate,  the  oysters  conic  honestly  by  it;  for  the  copper  is  really 

there.  A  wealthy  Virginian  oystermun 
evidently  dues  not  agree  with  the  British 
taste,  for,  having  found  copper  in  his 
oysters  he  sued  the  Virginia  Smelting 
Company  for  putting  it  there.  The  com¬ 
pany  putN  up  a  brave  defense,  but  was 
made  to  pay  $2/)0  damages  a  result  which 
is  claimed  by  the  Norfolk  correspondent 
of  The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal 

ID  to  have  been  "a 
ietory  for  the  smelting  eom- 
o  read: 


use  which,  taken  in  large  quantities, 
would  bo  undoubtedly  poisonous.  Hence 
a  very  pretty  little  quarrel  between  Uncle 
Sam  and  the  pharmacists,  which  has  cul¬ 
minated  recently  in  the  arrest  of  a  repn*- 
sentative  of  a  reputable  drug  house  in  New 
York  for  the  violation  of  the  postal  laws 
in  the  wav  above  described.  In  a  paper 
read  before  the  American  Pharuuweulieal 
Association  and  printed  in  its  Journal 
(Columbus,  Ohio),  B.  L  Murray  and  A. 

\V.  Frame  |>oint  out  the  necessity  of  a 
workable  definition  of  a  poison,  if  the  word 
is  to  be  used  in  such  regulations  as  this. 

Familiar  foods,  like  potatoes  and  beans, 

■■ontain  poisonous  principles,  whereas 
strychnin  and  arsenic  an-  tolerated  in 
small  doses  by  the  human  system.  Again, 
salt  is  poisonous  in  large  quantities,  and 
some  people  ean  not  eat  buckwheat  cokes 
or  strawberries.  Say  the  writers: 

“There  are  hosts  of  articles  generally 
regarded  us  harmless  that  should  be  classified  as  poisonous  if  one 
is  to  follow  the  definitions,  the  laws,  the  court  decisions,  etc.  It 
is  not  impossible  to  classify  the  various  drugs  and  chemicals  as 
to  poisonousness.  but  no  two  people  would  do  it  alike.  They 
would  make  up  classifications  widely  different.  Aguin  the  need 
Tor  some  one  master  classification  is  shown.  And  u  proper 
national  poison  law  would  be  such  a  master  classification. 

“A  proper  national  poison  law  would  leave  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  producer,  dealer,  or  consumer  as  to  just  wlmt  articles 
are  to  lx-  considered  poisons 

and  labeled  and  handled  ac-  ^ 

'■ordingly.  With  such  a  law  f - 

it  would  not  matter  that  one 

says  chemistry  and  physiology 

know  no  substance  as  such 

which  is  deleterious  to  health, 

but  every  substance  has  a 

definite  ratio  to  the  weight 

unit  of  the  human  body  Im*1ow  9009 

which  it  i*  without  any  etTeei. 

and  above  which  it  exerts  its 

iLi 

matter  that  pn»- 

others  proclaim  it  harmless. 

With  a  proper  national  poi¬ 
son  law  enacted,  all  would  Is¬ 
on  an  equal  footing.”  Afl 


(New  York.  July 
practical  v 
pany."  W 

“Plaintiff  produced  receipts  from  the 
State  inspector  of  grounds  leasing  him 
oyster  ground  near  the  smelting  plant  and 
showed  that  the  Smelting  Company  poun  d 
slag -on  some  of  his  beds.  Tho  ground* 
for  the  suit  were  baaed  on  damage  to 
oysters  by  the  action  of  ‘copper  and  other 
deleterious  substances '  on  the  oysters. 

“Plaintiff  produced  an  abundance  of 
evidence  from  oystermen  and  others  who 
swore  that  the  smeltery  had  ruined  the 
oysters  for  distances  as  much  as  fifty  miles 
in  all  directions.  A  pamphlet  from  the  State  Bureau  of  Chemis¬ 
try  was  put  in  evidence  in  support  of  the  view  that  the  smeltery 
did  the  damage.  A  chemist  employed  in  Government  service 
was  placed  upon  the  stand  and  testified  to  the  finding  of  certain 
percentages  of  copper  in  oysters  from  near  the  works  and  gu\« 
his  explanation  of  how  the  copper  came  to  them  from  the  plant 
altho  he  only  found  'traces'  of  copper  in  the  slag. 

"The  defense  proved  that  copper  in  slag  was  not  soluble: 
that  its  business  is  to  recover  copper  and  not  to  scatter  it  over 

the  country;  that  enormous 
^  amounts  of  Paris  green  were 
--■pr^n  spread  on  the  lands  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  districts  yearly  for  a 
long  time ;  that  there  wen- 
many  other  sources  of  copper, 
and  finally  that  copper  is  as 
necessary  to  the  life  of  the 
oyster  as  iron  is  necessary  as  a 
enrrier  of  oxygen  in  rmimrnni* 
"It  proved  that  oysters  in 
Spain,  Holland,  England,  New 
York,  Now  Jersey,  and  mam 
other  places  had  eopja-r  in 
quantities  greater  than  wa* 
■  'humeri  hv  plaintiff  in  the  . •>  - 
tors  near  the  smeltery.  Tie 
defense  showed  that  oyster* 
all  over  the  district  as  much 
as  fifty  miles  away  and  up  the 
river  had  more  copper  than 
near  the  smelting  plant.  The 
prosecuting  attorney  claimed 
that  the  defendant  was  prov¬ 
ing  that  the  plant  was  taking 
the  copper  out  of  the  oyster* 
as  they  got  nearer  the  works. 
The  defendant  solemnly  repu- 
such  claim,  but 


WHY  SI  CTION-IiKEIhI  KS  KAI1.KD  TO  WORK. 

Cape  Cod  waa  discovered  to  be  more 
than  sand.  Moulders  weighing  twenty 
tons  were  found. 


In  the  discussion  following 
this  pajier,  much  was  said 
about  the  action  of  the  Post- 
office  Department,  to  which 
allusion  is  made  above.  One 
speaker  referred  to  it  as  “at¬ 
tempted  poison  legislation” 
and  characterized  it  as  "little 
less  t  ban  silly.”  Anot  her  culled 
attention  to  the  fact  that  poisons  an*  already  excluded  from 
the  mails  by  the  Criminal  Code,  though  the  law  gives  the 
Postmaster-General  power  to  make  regulations  for  the  admission 
of  certain  |M>isoiiuiis  substances.  The  present  regulation  is  ad¬ 
mittedly  defective,  and  presumably  the  agitation  concerning  it 
will  result  in  its  modification. 


BUILDING  THU  CANAL 


diated 

proved  that  all  the  darnag* 
was  due  to  sewage  and  showed 
by  uncontrovertible  evidence  the  oysters  from  these  beds  wen 
not  allowed  to  bo  sold  for  food  and  that  copper  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  it,  but  that  it  was  purely  a  question  of  sewag.- 
contamination. 

“During  the  proceedings  both  sides  got  busy  opening  oysters 
»o  prove  their  respective  contentions.  The  results  were  often 
very  amusing." 
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MAKING  CAPE  COD  AN  ISLAND 

T  WILL  NEVER  CEASE  to  be  Cape  Cod — that  name  has 
stamped  itself  on  history  I  hut  with  the  opening  of  the  Cape 
Cod  Canal,  part  of  it,  at  least,  becomes  “entirely  surrounded 
by  water.”  which  makes  it  an  island,  unless  the  geographies  an* 
*  rung.  Ever  since  the  days  of  the  Puritan  Fathers,  writes  Mrs. 
C.  K.  Miller,  in  Leslie’ a  Weekly  (New  York,  July  2),  men  have 
talked  and  planned  for  this  canal.  During  the  days  of  Wash¬ 
ington  a  survey  was  made,  hut  nothing  further  was  done.  In 
iviO  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  published  an  exhaustive 
report  setting  forth  the  feasibility  of  a  waterway  across  the 
<  'ape.  But  it  was  not  until  1909  that  a  company  was  organized 
to  construct  a  waterway.  On  June  22  of  that  year  August 
Belmont,  the  president  of  the  Cape  Cod  Construction  Coni- 
l>any,  turned  the  first  shovelful  of  earth  of  the  excavation.  We 
read  further: 

**  Records  show  that  during  the  last  sixty  years  more  than  two 
thousand  vessels  have  been  wrecked  in  the  waters  of  Cape  Cod 
and  something  like  seven  hundred  lives  have  been  lost.  The 
number  of  craft  which  round  Capo  Cod  every  year  are  said  to 
bo  about  25,000.  These  vessels  carry  about  25.000.U<X)  tons  of 
freight.  The  canal  will  shorten  the  route  of  these*  vessels  and 
save  them  many  dangers.  August  Belmont,  president  of  the 
company  that  is  constructing  the  canal,  recently  said  tliat  the 
prospective  tonnage  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Panama  Canal 
by  at  least  13,000,000  tons  per  year.  This  will  make  it,  in  point 
of  traffic  carried,  the  greatest  canal  in  the  world . 

“Apart  from  the  financial  attractiveness  of  the  project.  Mr. 
Belmont  had  a  sentimental  motive  for  becoming  interested  in  the 
Cape  Cod  Canal.  He  is  a  grandson  of  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry, 
who  opened  the  ports  of  Japan  to  the  world,  and  a  lineal  descen¬ 
dant  of  Edward  Freeman,  Governor  of  Sandwich  and  a  pioneer 
settler  on  Cape  Cod.  The  spot  where  Mr.  Belmont  started 
the  work  near  the  Boumodalo  railway  station  was  once  a  part 
of  the  domain  of  his  ancestor. 

“William  Barclay  Parsons,  who  built  the  New  York  Subway 
and  who  was  at,  one  time  on  the  advisory  board  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  was  chosen  as  the  chief  engineer.  The  canal  nans  from 
Barnstable  Bay  to  Buzzards  Bay,  is  thirteen  miles  in  length,  and 
will  cost  $12,000,000.  It  has  its  Chagrce  River  in  the  shape  of 
the  Monument  or  Manomet  River,  which  has  been  diverted 
from  its  course  in  order  that  the  canal  may  follow  the  valley 
and  avoid  as  far  as  possible  a  Culebra.  The  work  is  efficiently 
handled  by  private  enterprise.  The  only  other  large  canals 
built  without  government  help  are  those  of  Suez  and  Manchester. 

“The  canal  is  a  sea-level  one  and  is  being  constructed  without 
&  tidal  lock.  As  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
practical  working  of  this  type  of  canal  there  is  a  clause  in  the 
franchise  obligating  the  company  to  build  a  device  for  con¬ 
trolling  the  current,  if  such  should  bo  found  necessary  after  the 
canal  has  been  in  operation  for  one  year.  The  fact  that  there  is 
three  hours’  difference  between  the  periods  of  slack  water  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  Cape  is  expected  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 


tidal  lock-gates  even  tho  there  is  considerable  difference  iu  the 
heights  of  the  tides  of  the  two  bays.** 

The  canal  is  100  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  ubout  300  at  tho 
surface.  Its  depth  is  25  feet  at  low  tide.  The  sides  are  rip- 
rapped  with  stone,  and  a  granite  breakwater  3,000  feet  long 
protects  the  Barnstable  Bay  entrance.  The  work  was  first 
undertaken  with  suction  dredges,  but  great  boulders,  some  weigh¬ 
ing  twenty  tons,  barred  the  path,  and  it  was  necessary  to  use 
huge  dipper  dredges  bringing  up  with  every  scoop  us  much 
material  as  eould  he  shoveled  by  one  man  working  ten  hours. 

The  muteriul  was  dumped  upon  scows  and  deposited  in  deep 
water.  Two  machine  shops  had  to  be  set  up,  one  at  each  end 
of  the  canal,  as  the  work  has  necessitated  constant  repairs  and  the 
making  of  new  implements.  To  proceed: 

“Two  dikes,  something  like  the  Gambon  dyke  at  Panama, 
were  built  and  the  central  part  uf  the  canal  was  dug  with  steam- 
shovels.  Electrically  driven  pumps  kept  the  water  down  as  the 
men  were  working  below  tide.  When  the  work  was  completed 
the  dikes  were  dynamited  and  the  two  hays  brought  together 
at  a  point  not  far  from  the  spot  where  Capt.  Miles  Standish 
onee  had  a  trading  post. 

“The  franchise  gave  the  canal  company  the  right  to  buy  or 
condemn  property  if  necessary,  in  order  that  it  might  have  a 
canal  zone  1,000  feet  wide  ut  each  end  and  IXX)  feet  through  the 
central  port.  Naturally,  this  resulted  in  several  lawsuits,  in 
one  of  which  Gray  Gables,  the  home  of  the  late  Grover  Cleveland, 
was  involved,  as  a  portion  of  thiH  estate  was  needed  for  the 
Buzzards  Bay  part  of  the  zone.  The  canal  divides  several 
villages,  and  in  one  instance  the  town  is  on  one  side  of  the  canal 
while  the  railway  station  is  on  the  other.  A  relocation  of  several 
miles  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railway  was 
necessary,  and,  much  to  the  surprize  of  the  canal  company,  the 
railway  officials  showed  no  antagonism  to  the  project.  The 
railways  can  not  profitably  carry  coal  and  bulky  raw  material 
at  as  low  rate  as  it  can  be  shippt*d  by  water.  Whatever  cheapens 
water  communication  will  benefit  the  mills,  and  the  products  of 
the  mills  will  he  shipped  over  the  railroad.  It  is  expected  that 
factories  will  locate  near  the  waterway,  and  later  traverse 
canals  may  bo  cut,  thus  bringing  rail  and  water  communication 
direct  to  tho  manufacturers’  door.  The  canal  will  not  destroy 
the  beauty  of  tho  Cape,  as  the  picturesque  bridges  and  excellent 
roads  which  the  company  is  building  will  really  add  to  its  beauty. 

The  bridges,  of  course,  are  draws,  and  the  one  used  by  the 
railroads  is  of  the  ‘jack-knife’  type.  It  is  o|>orated  so  easily 
that  Mrs.  August  Belmont,  who  is  most  enthusiastic  over  the 
work,  raised  the  bridge  herself  during  one  of  her  visits. 

“The  canal  will  be  lighted  from  end  to  end.  The  buoys  or 
beacons  which  mark  the  entrances  will  lie  of  a  permanent 
character  and  equipp'd  for  illumination  at  night.  A  complete 
telegraph  and  telephono  system,  and  audible  signals  for  use  in 
time  of  fog.  will  bo  set  up — in  fact,  there  will  be  everything 
necessary  to  an  up-to-date  canal.  Tho  people  who  live  along 
it*  shor«*s  are  enthusiastic  over  the  project  and  declare  that 
'it  will  bring  business  to  the  Cape  and  make  the  towns."’ 
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ENGLISH  TESTS  OF  FUTURISM 


THE  FUTURISTS  are  apparently  taken  very  seriously 
in  England — by  everybody,  at  least,  except  Mr.  0.  K. 
Chesterton.  Even  he  takes  Mr.  Marinetti  seriously 
enough  to  1h*  immensely  amused  by  him.  He  believes  Mr. 
Marinetti  is  only  "  playing  the  fool,*’  and  he  “would  wear  u  false 
nose  at  his  carnival  with  pleasure."  When  Mr.  Marinetti 
suggests  that  “the  new  drama 
should  eonsist  of  calamities  haj>- 
pening  to  the  audience,  and 
proposes  (by  way  of  a  begin¬ 
ning.!  that  the  same  seat  should 
Is*  sold  several  times  over  to 
|H*rsons  selected  for  their  punc¬ 
tiliousness  or  pugnacity,"  Mr. 
t  'hesterton  agrees  that  “it  would 
Is*  devilishly  funny."  But  this 
which  only  looks  like  a  “stud¬ 
ent's  rag”  has  been  known  to 
most  of  .the  generations  of 
<  'hristendom  and  seems  to  have 
little  to  do  with  esthetic  nations. 

To  the  English  paradoxist  "  Mr. 

Marinetti's  only  originality  is  in 
the  dithyrambie  and  transcen¬ 
dental  way  in  which  he  talks 
about  it.”  In  T.  /V*  Weekly 
(London),  now  issuing  from  the 
hands  of  a  now  editor.  Mr. 

Holbrook  Jackson.  Mr.  Chester¬ 
ton  goes  on  to  illustrate: 


“Thus,  you  or  I  might  say,  in 
t  he  casual  course  or  our  social 
custom:  'Let's  make  a  butter- 
slide  for  the  bishop.'  But  Mr. 

Marinetti  would  say:  ‘The 
IViest,  laden  with  the  age-long 
fatness  and  slowness  of  a  blind 
and  swinish  Bast,  shall  sud¬ 
denly  change  his  plodding  tread 
for  one  mad  moment  of  the  (Jlory  of  Speed. 


HE  ADVOCATES  FUTURISM. 

And  more — "  Vortlclsm,  Cubbon.  ImagUm.  BUstUm,"  amt  his  mime 
Is  only  Wyndham  Lewis. 


His  legs  shall 

aviate  with  an  insane  smoothness;  he  shall  claw  the  air  with 
hooked  lingers;  he  shall  find  the  impossible  postures.’ 

“Or.  supjHise  you  or  1  were  giving  hospitality  to  some  princess 
or  peeress,  we  might  say,  in  our  hospitable  mood.  ‘Let’s  make 
her  an  apple-pie  bed.'  It  might  awaken  her  silvery  laughter- 
ur  our  silvery  laughter,  anyhow.  But  Mr.  Marinetti  would 
not  be  content  with  laughter;  he  would  want  seriousness  as  well. 
He  would  say  (speaking  of  the  apple-pie  bed):  ‘Sleep  is  our  foe! 
We  have  abolished  Night!  We  affirm  to  Italy.  London, and  the 
Suburbs  that  every  ln*d  is  a  grave!  The  Futurist  Bed,  which, 
we  announce,  refuses  admission  to  the  nbjeet  suppliant  who  asks 
from  it  the  old  repose.  What  exploded  drama  can  compare 
with  the  vigilance  and  \  igor  with  which  the  Bed  bailies  and 
eludes  the  statuesque  wrestlings  of  the  Man.’  This  seriousness 
is  all  that  Mr.  Marinetti  has  added  to  the  good  old  Christian 
practical  joke.  But,  when  all  is  said,  there  is  a  certain  Latin 
lightness  of  touch  in  the  way  he  does  it,  that  makes  it  very  hard 
for  me  to  ladieve  that  he  takes  such  seriousness  seriously. 

“But  there  is  no  light  touch  about  the  English  Futurists,  and 
one  must  deal  with  Mr.  C.  li.  W.  Nevinson  as  with  a  professor. 
Of  the  pictures  mostly  presented  to  us  by  the  school,  I  should  be 
quite  content  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  l>ad  pictures 
— when  they  are  pictures  at  all.  But  a  serious  theory  has  a 
right  to  be  considered  on  its  merits,  apart  from  the  crimes  that 
committed  in  its  name. 

he  essence  of  Mr.  Nevinaon’s  doctrine  seems  to  lie  in  these 


sentences.  ‘No  picture  should  he  a  mere  representation;  a 
photograph  can  get  a  likeness  of  a  person  much  bettor  and 
much  quicker  than  an  artist.’  And  then,  ‘By  means  of  con¬ 
trast.  of  abstract  color,  form,  lines,  pianos,  and  dimensions  that 
don’t  in  the  least  imitate  or  represent  natural  forms,  it  is  possible 
to  create  emotions  infinitely  more  stimulating  than  those  created 
by  «Hjntemplnting  nature.’  With  God  all  things  are  possible; 

by  man  it  has  not  been  done. 

“But  if  you  think  the  theory 
out  as  far  as  it  wrill  go,  and 
further  (for  you  will  find  it  does 
not  go  very  far),  you  will  ms- 
that  there  is  an  idea  behind  all 
this  acoustic  statuary  or  alge¬ 
braic  literature,  all  this  project 
of  painting  with  a  fiddle  or 
fiddling  with  a  paint-hru.-4i. 
The  tribute  to  the  photog¬ 
rapher  is  undeserved.  Van¬ 
dyke's  ‘StrufTord’  is  probabh 
much  more  like  the  man's  head 
and  body  than  a  photograph 
would  have  been.” 

The  paradox  of  Futurism, 
says  Mr.  Chesterton,  finding 
of  course  his  paradox,  is  that  it 
has  no  future: 

"The  paradox  of  Futurism 
is  that  it  has  no  future.  It  is 
sterile  and  suicidal.  And  this 
is  because,  so  fur  as  there  is  an\ 
principle  in  it  at  all,  it  is  that 
principle  of  death  which  was  in 
the  heresies  of  which  I  speak: 
the  wrong  kind  of  asceticism. 
At  intervals  in  the  long  story 
of  Christendom,  there  has  regu¬ 
larly  arisen  a  philosopher  who 
combined  asceticism  with  an¬ 
archy.  and  who  based  both  the 
asceticism  and  the  anarchy  on 
a  kind  of  pe«gimum,  but  eape 
dally  on  a  furious  contempt  for 
the  body.  As  a  pessimist,  be 
did  not  mind  what  he  did  to  his  body.  As  a  nevellcr,  he  did 
not  mind  what  he  did  with  it.  In  both  cases  he.  the  soul,  was 
supposed  to  bo  above  and  outside  the  body;  an  essence  or  spirit 
which  needed  no  body  to  express  it. 

"Such  were  some  of  the  Gnostics  and  Manichcos  who  held 
that  physical  nature  was  mode  by  the  Devil,  but  was  rescutd 
by  a  pure  Spirit;  such  the  many  heresies  which  held  sexuality 
blameless  if  it  brought  forth  no  offspring;  such  the  Family  of 
lx»ve.  which  is  said  to  have  held  that  mere  actions  can  not 
corrupt  the  heart;  as  it  says  in  the  song  (which,  however,  was 
not  apparently  written  by  a  member  of  the  w-ct): 

It'*  no  matter  *  hat  yrr  do 

If  ytT  'art  Ik*  only  true. 

And  his  'art  ww  true  to  Poll . 

and  thither  unconsciously  drift  the  Futurists  of  to-day,  who 
despise  the  separate  senses  and  the  strong  arts  that  have  been 
built  on  the  separate  senses. 

"The  old  root  idea  is  to  recognize  no  obligation  to  Nature; 
and  this  is  wrong,  not  only  intellectually  but  morally,  for  it  is 
thankless,  and  impudent,  and  a  lie.  A  picture  called  ’The 
Soul  of  an  Ox’  may  legitimately  differ  from  the  picture  of  an 
ox;  but  if  the  artist  had  never  seen  an  ox.  how  would  he  get  at 
his  soul?  But  these  artists  would  profess  to  find  a  kind  of 
essence  of  ox;  a  sort  of  transcendental  Bovril,  And  if  tin- 
artist  says  ‘The  Ox  Emotion  is  best  exprest  to  uie  by  zigzag 
lines  of  black  and  vermilion,’  I  shall  s;> .  to  the  artist:  “You 
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are  a  story.  The  .Ox  Emotion  wuh  most  vividly  exprvst  to  you 
by  two  horns,  four  feet,  cloven  hoofs,  and  all  the  code  of  signals 
already  drawn  up  by  God  in  order  to  convey  that  emotion. 
And  it  did  convey  it,  for  l  saw  you  running  for  the  stile.  " 

Mr.  Chesterton  declares  there  is  no  light  touch  about  “the 
English  Futurists.”  Whether  Mr.  Wvndham  Lewis  is  to  be 
dismissed  in  that  way  may  Ik*  tested  by  his  view  of  Marinetti 
in  Thr  Sew  Weekly  (London): 

“He  is  the  intellectual  Cromwell  of  our  time.  He  has  taken 
quite  lately,  even,  to  chanting  while  on  the  march — among  his 
audience.  He  has  his  Ironsides.  The  picture  is  complete. 

“Michelangelo  is  at  the  present  moment  living  over  in 
Italy.  So  is  Dante.  Their  death  was  a  'canard.’  merely; 
rather  like  Zuloaga's  telegram  to  Buenos  Aires  (where  he  was 
holding  an  Exhibition,  with  little  success )  saying  he  was  dead. 
All  his  paintings  immediately  were  bought . 

“We  must  learn,  provisionally,  to  treat  the  Artist  as  a  dead 
man.  ami  give  him  the  honors  of  the  dead.  For  among  the 
dead  only  the  dead  are  honored. 

“We  must  acquire  a  facility  for  overlooking  the  compro¬ 
mising  fact  of  an  Artist's  existence. 

“At  the  sight  of  anything  tine  in  Art,  people  must  learn  to 
say:  ‘Only  the  dead  paint  or  write  like  that.  This  Artist  is 
evidently  dead.  He  is  not  dead,  you  say?  Nonsense.  I 
refuse  to  admit  the  possibility  of  such  a  great  Artist  being  alive! 
He  is  dead!  Ills  work  is  splendid!  Amen!’ 

“With  the  great  Artist,  still  alive,  the  living  can  not  get  over 
the  fact  that  he  is  in  their  category:  this  degrading  similarity 
to  themselves  makes  them  incapable  of  recognizing  his  im- 
portance. 

“But  the  living  become,  happily,  less  humble  every  day. 
When  they  have  at  last  got  rid  of  this  idea  of  there  being  some¬ 
thing  shameful  and  derogatory  about  existence,  and  heroine 
increasingly  cocky  and  pleased  with  themselves  for  lieing  alive, 


HOW  A  CABINET  MINISTER  LOOKS  TO  THEM. 

Thb*  b  Mr.  G.  C.  F-  Master-man.  a  most  amiable  and  mild- looking 

man  to  eyes  not  futuristic. 


the  artist  will  no  longer  have  to  think  of  posterity,  or,  as  an 

alternative  pretend  he  is  dead  in  his  time.  . 

“One  of  the  functions  of  a  man  like  Marinetti  is  to  instil  into 
people  the  importance  of  the  Present,  the  immense  importance 
of  Life  The  healthy  fame  and  real  existence  of  the  Artist  are 


ms 


bound  up  with  humanity's  way  of  regarding  Life.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary,  in  the  profoundest  sense,  that  humanity  should  live,  and 
plaee  their  living  above  everything  else,  for  Art  to  arrive  at  its 
goal.” 


THE  DRAMA  IN  36  NUTSHELLS 


A  FRENCH  WRITER  who  has  surveyed  the  whole  field 
of  dramatic  literature  finds  hut  thirty-six  situations. 
Every  thing  put  upon  the  stage  can  he  made  to  fit  into 
one  of  these,  so  Mr. 

Georges  Polti  seems 
to  think;  hut  our 
clever  Mr.  .James 
Huneker  notes  he 
has  omit  ted  one  that 
is  the  most  thrilling 
of  all.  It  is  that  of 
“the  author  whose 
play  has  just  failed, 
whose  royalties  are 
therefore  nil.”  It 
tops  all  the  other 
thirty-six  in  its  fre¬ 
quent  recurrence,  he 
observes.  Mr.  Polti, 
it  seems,  has,  how¬ 
ever.  only  codified 
the  situations  of 
Gozzi  and  adduced 
concrete  examples 
to  illustrate  them. 

He  quotes  Goethe 
in  reference  to 
“Faust":  “I  owe 

the  intrigue  to  Cal¬ 
deron,  the  vision  to  Marlowe,  the  bed  scene  to  ‘Cymbeline,’  the 
serenade  to  '  Hamlet.’  the  prolog  to  the  Book  of  Job."  In 
Puck  (New  York),  which  has  enlarged  the  scope  of  its  matter 
and  included  this  writer  on  the  drama,  Mr.  Huneker  gives  a 
translation  of  the  chapter  headings,  Mr.  Polti's  l*K>k  still  re¬ 
maining  untranslated.  These  are  the  situations,  with  their 


TUB  CAU8B  or  IT  AU» 

The  a rcli- futurist.  Marinetti,  who  Chcs- 
teflon  belle  vt*  la  only  4,playlnK  the*  fool." 


nuances: 

“The  first  he  give*  under  the  rubric:  To  implore,  which 
technically  necessitates  a  persecutor,  a  suppliant,  and  a  power 
which  does  not  at  first  decide.  ASsehylus  is  cited,  the  Heradi- 
des,  and  the  second  act  of  Shakespeare's  ‘King  John’;  there  arc 
minor  divisions— fugitives  imploring,  one  who  implores  assis¬ 
tance  to  accomplish  a  pious  duty;  imploring  an  asylum  in  which 
to  die;  a  shipwrecked  person  demanding  hospitality;  asking 
charity  by  one  who  has  been  disinherited,  and  many  other  sub¬ 
divisions.  I  mention  a  few  merely  to  show  the  possibility  of 
combination.  It  will  hardly  be  necessary  or  expedient  to  do  w» 
with  the  other  examples. 

“Second  situation:  The  Savior.  Third  situation:  Vengeance 
pursuing  a  crime.  Fourth  situation:  Vengeunce  by  degrees. 
Fifth  situation:  Tracked,  i.e..  the  fugitive,  chastisement.  Sixth 
situation:  Disaster.  Seventh  situation:  in  the  dutches  of  evil, 
a  prev  to  the  stronger.  Eighth  situation:  Revolt.  Ninth 
situation:  An  audacious  attempt — this  is  the  very  backbone  or  the 
dramatic  structure,  involving  struggle,  or  the  opposition  of  two 
hostile  elements.  Tenth  situation:  Abduction  (Enlevement). 
Eleventh  situation:  Enigma  (suspense — the  casket  scene  in  the 
'  Merchant  of  Venice’).  Twelfth  situation:  Possession.  Thir¬ 
teenth  situation:  Hatred  of  relatives— the  field  is  wide.  Four¬ 
teenth  situation:  Rivalry  between  relatives  and  friends;  love, 
naturallv.  Fifteenth  situation:  Adultery  coupled  with  murder. 
Sixteenth  situation:  Madness— a  large  field  for  exploration. 
Seventeenth  situation:  Fatal  imprudence.  Eighteenth  situa¬ 
tion:  Involuntary  love  crime.  We  are  now  half  through  the  list. 

Courage!  , 

“Nineteenth  situation:  To  kill  an  unknown  friend  or  blood  re¬ 
lation.  Twentieth  situation:  To  .sacrifice  one’s  ideal.  Twenty-first 
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situation:  To  sacrifice  one’s  self  for  family  reasons.  Twenty- 
second  situation:  To  sacrifice  all  for  passion.  Twenty-third 
situation:  To  sacrifice  for  duty  u  child  or  some  blood  relation 
(Iphigenia).  Twent>-fourth  situation:  Unequal  rivalry;  here  the 
changes  to  be  rung  on  this  theme  are  numerous.  Twenty-fifth 
situation:  Adultery — plain,  stale,  old  social  sin  tno  wonder  the 
author  gives  us  abundant  examples).  Twenty-sixth  situation: 
Love  crimes.  Twonty-aoveuth  situation:  Knowledge  of  the 
dishonor  of  a  loved  one — friend,  wife,  mother,  sister,  father, 
brother.  Twenty-eighth  situation:  Hindered  love.  Twenty- 
ninth  situation:  The  enemy  loved;  little  need  to  quote  as  a 
capital  instance  ‘Borneo  and  Juliet.’  Thirtieth  situation:  Am¬ 
bition;  a  magnificent  theme.  Thirty-first  situation:  The  struggle 
against  Clod,  or  the  gods — 'the  most  ancient  of  all  dramatic 
motives.'  says  Polti.  Thirty-second  situation:  Mistaken 
jealousy.  Thirty-third  situation:  Judicial  error — dear  to  raelo- 
dramatists  and  the  groundlings!  Thirty-fourth  situation:  Re¬ 
morse.  Thirty-fifth  situation:  Recovered  (something  or  some 
one  lost);  and  Thirty-sixth  situation:  The  loss  of  beloved  ones 
by  violence  or  otherwise.” 


AMERICAN  PAINTERS  AND  ENGLISH 

CRITICS 

HE  NEGLECT  by  the  English  critics  of  the  American 
art  at  the  Shepherd’s  Bush  Anglo-American  Exposi¬ 
tion.  recently  noticed  hore,  has  been  amended  in  places. 
For  almost  a  month  after  the  opening  of  the  show  the 
English  critics  held  their  peace;  only  two  notices  appeared 
in  the  first  fortnight,  records  "N.  N.,”  the  London  correspondent 
of  The  X  at  ion  (New  York).  One  of  these  we  quoted  in  our  issue 
of  July  1.  Mr.  Humphry  Ward,  of  The  Times,  then  complained 
that  our  painters  owe  their  inspiration  to  France,  and  the  few 
critics  who  have  since  given  more  than  a  perfunctory  notice  to 
the  show  repeal  the  charge.  A  new  world,  they  imagine,  should 
give  to  its  painters  something  entirely  new  under  the  sun. 
Outside  of  this  vague  impatience  it  has  not  been  easy  to  gain  u 
clear  idea  of  what  is  expected.  Mr.  Archibald  E.  Jones,  in  The 
X  at  ton  (London),  is  the  most  helpful  in  this  respect,  however. 
"What  possibilities  are  suggested  by  the  proximity  of  the  Red¬ 
skins,  the  presence  of  the  negro  imputation,  and  the  character 
of  the  country  itself."  The  writer  in  The  Xalion  (New  York) 
imints  out  that  the  critic  who  has  never  visited  America  could  not 
be  a  good  judge  of  its  landscape  artists,  aud  the  same  fact  must 
account  for  his  idea  of  the  “proximitous  Redskins."  It  is 
jmrliaps  only  the  insular  British  idea  that  outside  of  the  purlieus 
of  New  York  one  runs  the  risk  of  a  scalping  from  the  aboriginal 
population.  There  is  also  the  implication  that  British  gray 
skies  ought  to  be  expected  to  prevail  tho  wrorld  over.  “ N.  N." 
states  the  case  for  the  British  critic: 

“The  Englishman  who  has  never  been  in  America  and  knows 
nothing  of  its  high  luminous  skies,  its  pure  brilliant  sunshine, 
its  clear  distances,  its  delicate  foliage,  may  see  affectation  or 
sheer  invention  in  many  of  the  American  landscapes  and  studies 
of  light.  The  illumination  of  Childo  Hassam's  canvases,  for 
instance;  the  radiance  that  fills  the  sky  in  Redfield’s  snow  scenes, 
the  tender  purity  of  Alden  Weir's  night,  these  effects  arc  ns 
American  as  are  the  details  in  Pennell's  Panama,  Philadelphia, 
and  New  York  lithographs.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  land¬ 
scapes  strike  one  as  still  more  distinctly  American  and  more 
original,  perhaps,  than  portraits  painted  in  the  even  studio 
light,  which  is  much  the  same  in  all  countries." 

Referring  to  the  English  critics’  objection  that  American  art 
is  but  a  reflection  of  French  art,  this  writer  observes: 

“American  art,  they  say,  owes  its  inspiration  to  France,  is 
but  a  reflection  of  French  art,  has  developed  no  national  char¬ 
acteristics.  But  Americans,  to  oblige  the  British  critics,  could 
not  at  the  start  liave  forgotten  the  centuries  of  tradition  they 
carried  with  them  from  Europe  in  order  to  take  over  the  alm- 
riginal  traditions  of  the  Red  Indians;  nor  could  they  object  in 
recent  years  to  study  in  Paris,  sinee  it  has  been  the  chief  artistic 
school  for  Europe  and  America  both.  It  would  be  quite  as 
to  say  that  British  art  as  seen  at  Shepherd’s  Bush  shows 
influence,  for  many  of  the  British  artists  who  arc  rep¬ 


resented  have  also  imported  methods  from  Paris.  Frauce  alone 
can  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  enormous  difference  in  the 
work  of  the  two  countries;  neither  is  it  a  difference  that  can  be 
attributed  altogether  to  subject.  Americans  paint  much  the 
same  kind  of  subject  as  British  artists,  tho.  unless  painting  for 
illustration,  they  are  less  addicted  to  anecdote,  and  tho,  of 
course,  detail  has  its  American  character. 

“But  it  is  in  their  attitude  to  their  subject  that  they  differ— 
in  the  greater  life  and  vitality,  the  keener  concern  for  technique, 
the  fresher  vision,  the  more  independent  point  of  dew  they 
bring  to  it.  and  to  their  treatment  of  it.  This  may  not  invariably 
mean  greater  accomplishment.  The  fact  is,  there  are  many 
things  which,  for  the  credit  of  American  art,  might  better  have 
remained  at  home.  But  there  is  no  question  that  as  a  whole  the 
collection  gives  an  impression  or  life  and  energy  not  found  in  the 
work  of  British  artists,  whose  philandering  with  French  methods 
never  quite  frees  them  from  their  inherited  restrictions  and  dull 
technical  routine.  The  American  artist  may  be  dealing  with  a 
problem  appropriated  from  other  lands  or  other  schools — n 
problem  making  no  claim  to  originality- -but  he  approaches  it 
with  a  sest,  an  energy,  a  straightforwardness  all  his  own  that 
force  you  to  look  with  interest  at  the  result  he  gets  from  it. 
no  matter  if  you  do  not  always  approve.  He  gives  you  the  same 
comfortable  assuramx*  of  a  vitality  equal  to  the  problem  that 
I  have  so  often  pointed  out  as  the  chief  merit  of  Sargent’s 
paintings  when  they  hang  in  the  midst  of  anemic  academic 
common  place  at  Burlington  House.” 

Convinced,  however,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  of  the  unrej>- 
resentative  character  of  ArnerWn  art,  Mr.  Jones  in  the  London 
Xalion  finds  a  solution  in  the  cool  suggestion  that  “  the  American 
spirit  is  itself  antipathetic  to  art,  and  thus  necessarily  incapable 
of  expression  by  it.”  Further; 

“We  are  tempted  to  believe  that  this  is  the  ease,  for,  when 
we  come  to  analyze  it,  what  is  this  spirit  but  that  intoxication 
with  the  superficialities  of  life  which  it  is  the  first  business  of  the 
artist,  the  seeker  after  fundamentals,  to  sweep  aside?  Enthu¬ 
siasm  for  an  object  for  the  mere  wake  of  its  novelty,  prejudice 
sigainst  lineage  and  preoccupation  with  the  sensational  aspects 
of  life,  represent  a  point  of  view  incompatible  with  the  outlook 
of  the  artist  u  consideration  which  explains  the  curious  facl 
that  it  is  only  in  the  work  of  the  least  successful  of  her  painter* 
that  we  catch  a  glimmer  of  the  American  spirit.  Thus  the 
jHJculiar  character  of  American  art  iw  incapable  of  definition 
wave  by  negatives,  nor  could  we  define  it  more  clearly  in  a  single 
phrase  than  to  suv  that  it  is  distinguished  by  laek  of  sympathy. 
For  the  American  seems  incapable  of  absorbing,  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  transmitting,  atmosphere.  He  holds  himself  aloof, 
unable  or  unwilling  to  surrender  himself  to  his  picture.  So 
that  even  in  a  group  uf  water-colors  by  so  eminent  an  artist  aw 
Mr.  Sargent  we  notice  an  abscn«*e  of  feeling,  detect  almost  a 
metallic  touch,  aw  tho  tho  artist  had  held  his  picture  at  arm's 
length,  using  his  consummate  technique  like  a  machine  for  the 
due  accomplishment  of  a  definite  task,  and  never  pouring  his 
soul  into  the  canvas.  Absence  of  sympathy,  too,  explains  the 
failure  of  the  many  portraits  which  hang  from  the  walls;  they 
have  a  masklike  quality,  catching  the  exterior  likeness  only, 
and  incapable  of  revealing  essentials.  And,  when  we  come  to 
think  of  it,  do  not  we  find  thus  metallic  touch  in  the  poetry  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  tho  essays  of  Emerson?  Is  it  the  thumb- 
mark  of  the  American  potter?" 

One  critic,  “J.  M.  M.,”  in  The  M’est  mi  ruder  Gazette  (London), 
throws  blame  upon  our  “highbrow'"  public  of  picture-buyers  who 
want  a  Paris  hall-mark: 

“Tho  rooms  which  contain  tho  Whistler  drawings  ...  the 
Sargent  water-colors,  and  tho  Pennell  lithographs  suggest 
one  (problem]  yet  more  subtle.  Why  has  the  American,  com¬ 
pletely  dlracint,  attained  such  preponderating  importance  in 
modern  art?  Is  not  Mr.  Sickert,  unrepresented  here,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  of  Virginian  provenance?  Of  Mr.  McClure  Hamilton's 
origin,  and  of  Mr.  Frank  Mura's,  we  knew,  but  it  appears  that 
Mr.  Mark  Fisher  and  Mr.  Epstein  are  also  American  by  birth. 
Why  are  tho  Americans  who  work  in  New  York  content  to  be 
French,  while  those  who  work  in  London  achieve  a  dominant 
individuality?  These  latter  have  had,  and  many  oven  now 
exercise,  a  profound  influence  upon  English  art.  upon  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Little*  or  none.  The  case  is  old  and  familiar — no  prophet  is 
without  honor.  1  fear  that  the  Americans  have  still  the  habit 
of  insisting  upon  the  authentic  Parisian  trade-mark,  without 
wiich  as  yet  no  art  is  genuine.  They  should  at  least  see  to  it 
tl  at  they  refuse  all  imitations.” 
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OUR  PIONEERS  IN  ART  EDUCATION 

ONE  OF  THE  FIRST  and  almost  the  last  of  his  genera¬ 
tion  of  art  directors  of  the  West  and  Southwest  was 
W.  M.  R.  French,  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 
His  death,  iu  June,  marks  an  epoch  in  our  art,  says  Mr.  Will  H. 
Low,  in  the  Now  York  Ei'tning  Pont,  for  he  was  one  of  those 
who  established  a  chain  of  galleries  and  art  museums  in  the 
almost  virgin  field  of  that  ter¬ 
ritory'.  The  seed  of  art  in¬ 
terest  was  sown  in  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exposition  of  1876; 
the  first  blossoming  followed 
seventeen  years  later  in  the 
Columbian  Fair  in  Chicago. 

Chicago’s  Art  Institute  was 
founded  in  the  first  of  these 
years,  and  Mr.  French  as  its 
director  “followed  his  own 
vision  and  his  self-acquired 
knowledge  of  the  world’s  larger 
activities  in  art.”  He  had 
“literally  grown  up  with  the 
eountrv  which  the  Art  Insti¬ 
tute  served,  beginning  when 
naught  save  a  yearning  for 
relief  from  the  dreary  condi¬ 
tions  of  a  life  isolated  from  all 
visual  and  intellectual  con¬ 
verse  with  art  existed.”  Of 
others  in  this  class  we  read: 

"  Halsey  C.  Ives,  of  St. 

I>ouis,  was  the  earliest  of  these, 
and  achieved  national  reputa¬ 
tion  through  his  able  direction 
of  the  section  of  art  at  the  In¬ 
ternational  Exhibitions  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  St.  Louis.  His  his¬ 
tory  was  not  unlike  that  of 
Mr.  French,  from  Wginnings 
quite  as  modest  building  up  a 
flourishing  art  school  and  a 
museum  that  from  the  first  has 
had  a  distinctive  character  of 
its  own.  Mr.  Ives’s  chief  dis¬ 
tinction,  however,  and  one 
which  constitutes  a  noble 
monument  of  his  memory,  was 
t  he  success  of  his  almost  single- 
handed  effort  to  induce  the  city  of  St.  Ixtuis  to  include  a 
generous  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  art  museum  in 
the  general  municipal  tax.  Thanks  to  his  efforts,  the  City  Art 
Museum  of  St.  Louis  is  now  a  municipal  institution,  with  an 
annual  endowment  of  over  $1(10.000,  a  siugular  instance,  I  be- 
lieve.  of  any  American  city  giving  countenance  and  financial 
support  to  an  institution  whose  chief  function  is  the  exhibition 
of  current  art.  C.  M.  Kurtz,  who  died  soon  after  organizing 
the  Albright  Art  Gallery  at  Buffalo,  was  a  third  instance  of  a 
self-trained  man.  who  did  yeoman  work  as  an  improvised  museum 
director. 

“The  old  order  changes,  and  undoubtedly  the  work,  so  well 
begun  by  men  like  these,  will  bo  carried  on  by  specialists  trained 
by  study  hardly  available  to  their  predecessors;  and.  at  the  hest, 
of  little  use  for  the  time  and  the  task  which  they  had  before 
them.  To  one  jealous  for  the  continued  growth  of  our  national 
art,  it  is  in  no  chauvinistic  spirit  that,  for  their  successors,  the 
hojM?  may  be  exprest  that  more  comprehensive  knowledge,  and 
greater  familiarity  with  the  modern  pseudo-science  by  which 
‘attributions’  are  run  down  with  self-assertive  accuracy,  may 
go  hand  in  hand  with  a  tempered  enthusiasm  for  our  national 
production.  With  Ives  and  with  French  such  enthusiasm  was 
hardly  tempered,  but  partook  mom  of  a  passion,  and  the  present 
well-teing  of  our  school  of  painting  is  in  no  small  measure  due 
to  the  official  hospitality  of  galleries  such  as  the  East  can  not 
furnish,  and  even  more  to  the  population  which  they  had  trained. 


not  only  in  their  schools  as  capable  producing  artists,  but  in 
the  broader  boundaries  of  their  environment,  as  appreciative 
lovers  of  art.” 

Mr.  French,  it  is  noted,  traveled  far  and  wide,  "as  a  mission¬ 
ary  of  art,”  through  his  Middle  Western  territory — 

"bringing  to  many  localities  almost  their  first  acquaintance 
with — certainly  tho  most  authoritative  information  concerning 
— masters  and  schools  of  art,  supplemented  by  lantern-slides 

and  elucidated  by  a  delivery 
which  was  all  the  more  con¬ 
vincing  by  its  total  lack  or 
pretension;  the  manner  of  one 
fortunate  to  have  learned  a 
little  more  thau  bis  hearers, 
and  eager  to  put  them  on  the 
track  of  further  knowledge. 

"As  the  administrative  work 
of  the  Institute  grew  in  vol¬ 
ume,  Mr.  Freneh  never  wholly 
relinquished  these  missionary 
leetures.  and  even  in  these 
later  years  the  writer  has  seen 
him,  after  a  hard  day’s  work 
in  the  office  of  the  Institute, 
hasten  to  catch  a  train  for  a 
three  hours’  journey  to  some 
point  within  his  circuit,  puiu- 
tually  appearing  at  eight 
o'clock  upon  the  lecture  plat¬ 
form,  returning  by  night  to 
take  up  his  round  of  duty  the 
next  morning  in  Chicago. 
Popular  in  their  appeal  as 
were  these  lectures,  lacking, 
as  their  author  modestly  in¬ 
sisted,  any  authority  other 
than  aceuruey  of  information 
and  citation  of  re<-ogni/.ed  au¬ 
thorities,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
calculate  the  effect  of  this 
continuous  missionary  effort, 
bringing  to  a  population  at 
least  eager  to  know'  some  ink¬ 
ling  of  the  uplifting  gospel  of 
art. 

"Thirty  years  of  his  life  Mr. 
French  gave  to  this  effort, 
merely  as  a  by-product  of  his 
legitimate  work.  But  through 
and  from  this  vast  outlying 
field  there  returned  to  him,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Art  Insti¬ 
tute,  as  from  the  remoter 
mazes  of  a  labyrinth  of  arl. 
threads  which  centered  in  his 
hands,  and  which  were  in  turn  controlled  by  him.  It  would  Is¬ 
as  difficult  to  describe  his  character  as  to  enumerate  the  quality 
of  the  various  questions  submitted  to  his  . . 

“For  sueeessful  conduel  of  the  arl  school,  to  which  huve  Is-en 
called  as  instructors  a  uumls-r  of  competent  artists,  with  the 
result,  that  the  school  of  the  Institute  has  us  high  a  standard  as 
any  other  in  the  country,  while  in  certain  of  its  features  it  offers 
opport unities  to  students  not  available  elsewhere,  and  the 
development  of  Chicago  as  an  important  exhibition  center, 
both  of  which  tasks  have  been  from  their  inception  under  the 
control  of  Mr.  French,  are  very  considerable  achievements  for 
onn  man’s  life. 

"Granting  that  his  work  was  aided  by  the  civic  pride  of 
which  Chicago  has  so  much  (and  our  larger  metropolis  so 
little!),  while  both  above  and  below  him  in  the  uctual  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Institute  necessary  assistance  was  freely  lent  him, 
the  work  was  constructed  upon  a  basis  of  nothing,  and  has 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  in  no  city  of  the  country  d<»es  there 
exist  in  proportion  to  its  population  so  large  a  number  of  people 
all  dosses  to  whom  their  museum,  their  exhibitions,  their 
lectures  on  art,  their  special  dramatic  and  musical  festivals, 
count  as  an  integral  portion  of  their  daily  lives  as  do  these 
various  activities,  controlled  by  the  Art  Institute  to  the  people 
of  (’hicago.  And  this  is  chiefly  due  to  tho  untiring  service,  the 
unfaltering  enthusiasm  of  the  modest,  unassuming  gentleman 
who  was  its  director.” 


OwtfUay  of  "Tb*  American  Art  Hiw," 

W.  M.  R.  FRENCH. 

For  over  thirty  year*  director  of  the  Chicago  Art  Institute 
“  missionary  of  art"  for  the  wide  Middle  West. 
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METHODISM’S  $1,000,000  REPLY  TO  MR.  CARNEGIE 


FOR  THOSE  who  wish  to  escape  the  lure  of  the  Carnegie 
millions,  Atlanta  has  pointed  the  way.  It  is  in  the 
process  of  creating  the  Atlanta  University,  to  take  the 
place,  for  Methodists  of  the  South,  formerly  held  by  the  Vander¬ 
bilt  University,  which  has  withdrawn  from  ecclesiastical  over¬ 
sight  in  order  to  accept  Mr.  Carnegie's  aid.  The  endow¬ 
ment  fund  was  started  with  a  gift  of  a 
million,  made  by  Mr.  Asa  O.  Candler, 
brother  of  Bishop  Warren  A.  Candler, 
and  in  a  letter  he  declares  his  purpose 
to  aid  in  “repairing  the  loss  inflicted 
upon  the  Church  by  the  decision  in  the 
caw  of  the  Vanderbilt  University."  In 
his  letter  he  gives  expression  to  his 
ideal,  which  seems  to  stand  at  the  op- 
l>osito  pole  to  Mr.  Carnegie’s.  Thus: 

"  In  my  opinion,  the  education  which 
sharpens  and  strengthens  the  mental 
faculties  without  at  the  same  time  in- 
\igorating  the  moral  powers  and  in¬ 
spiring  the  religious  life  is  a  curse 
rather  than  a  blessing  to  men;  creat¬ 
ing  dangerous  ambitions  and  arousing 
selfish  passions  faster  than  it  supplies 
restraints  upon  these  lawless  tenden¬ 
cies  in  human  nature;  stimulating 
into  activity  more  of  tho  things  by 
which  men  are  tempted  to  wrong  than 
it  quickens  the  powers  by  which  temp¬ 
tation  is  resisted  with  suewss. 

“  1  arn  profoundly  imprest  that  what 
our  country  needs  is  not  more  secular¬ 
ized  education,  but  more  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  that  iH  fundamentally  and  in¬ 
tentionally  religious.  I  see  no  way 
by  which  such  religious  education  can 
Ik*  supplied  without  institutions  of 
learning  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
Churches.  Under  our  political  sys¬ 
tem  the  limitations  upon  the  civil 
government  in  matters  religious  put 
such  education  beyond  the  reach  of 
t  hat  power.  And  1  can  not  agree  for 
a  moment  that  the  best  type  of  religious  education  is  that  which 
some  claim  is  propagated  in  an  unwedded  state,  outside  any  and 
all  Churches,  by  institutions  which  are  subject  to  neither  civil 
nor  ecclesiastical  authority  and  which  acknowledge  no  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  people  whom  it  proposes  to  educate. 

“Boards  of  trustees  that  are  independent  of  all  government 
must  inevitably  change  in  person  and  policy  with  the  changeful 
years.  But  the  Church  of  God  is  an  enduring  institution;  it 
will  live  when  individuals  and  secular  corporations  have  per¬ 
ished.  It  is  not  easily  carried  about  by  the  shifting  winds  of 
doctrine  which  so  affect  men  and  institutions  too  responsive  to 
the  transient  modes  of  thought  nnd  eustora  which  come  and  go 
with  the  seasons.  Hence  I  desire  that  whatever  1  am  able  to 
invest  in  the  work  of  education  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Church,  with  a  definite  and  continuous  religious  purpose. 

"In  this  I  do  not  seek  a  sectarian  end,  for  I  gratefully  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  I  have  received  benefits  and  blessings  from  all  the 
Churches  of  our  land.  1  rejoice  in  the  work  of  all  the  denomina¬ 
tions  who  love  our  I»rd  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and  seek  to  do 
good  to  men.  But  to  some  one  Church  I  must  commit  my 
contribution  to  Christian  education,  and  I  see  no  reason  to 
hesitate  to  trust  money  to  that  Church  to  which  I  look  for  spiritual 
guidance.  To  that  Church  at  whose  altars  I  receive  the  Chris¬ 
tian  gospel  and  sacraments  and  upon  which  surely  I  depend, 
I  may  safely  intrust  the  things  I  possess. 

“Its  history  in  the  work  of  education  justifies  me  in  believing 
it  will  use  what  I  intrust  to  it  in  a  liberal  and  catholic- 


spirited  manner,  for  in  all  of  its  institutions  of  learning  it  has  on 
occasions  engaged  Christian  men  of  other  denominations  when 
the  needs  of  the  work  seemed  to  require  the  aervit*?*  of  such 
instructors,  and  it  has  never  ust«d  its  schools  for  purposes  of 
proselyting  the  sons  and  daughters  of  other  Churches. 

"I  can  not  believe  that  the  promotion  of  the  evangelical  and 
brotherly  type  of  Christianity  for  which  it  stands  will  fail  to 

benefit  the  people  of  my  section  and 
eountry  without  regard  to  denomi¬ 
national  line*. 

"This  type  of  Christianity  has 
prevailed  generally  in  the  Houth,  and 
1  desire  to  do  what  I  may  be  able  to 
perpetuate  it,  believing  as  1  do  that 
it  makes  for  a  wholesome  conserva¬ 
tism  politically  and  socially,  and  for 
a  blest  civilization  crowned  with  piety 
and  peace. 

“  I  wish  that  the  characteristic  ex¬ 
cellence*  of  our  people  may  be  made 
better,  and  that  the  things  which 
blemish  our  lives  may  be  speedily 
obliterated." 

The  first  school  of  the  new  uni¬ 
versity  to  be  opened  will  be  the  theo¬ 
logical  school,  says  Bishop  Candler 
in  the  Atlanta  Convolution,  “the  not'd 
of  such  an  institution  being  the  most 
urgent  necessity  now  upon  the 
Church."  Work  will  begin  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  We  read  further: 

"The  work  of  the  school  will  be 
done  in  the  commodious  lueture- 
roomH  of  the  Wesley  Memorial 
Building,  a  structure  equal  to  the 
best  building  occupied  by  any  theo¬ 
logical  school  in  our  section  of  the 
country,  if  we  may  not  say  in  tho 
United  States.  In  this  building 
there  is  the  famous  Wesley  collection, 
which  contains  about  2,500  rare  vol¬ 
umes  bearing  on  the  history  of 
Methodism,  and  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  the  standard  works  of  the¬ 
ology.  In  it,  also,  are  many  autograph  letters  and  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  Wesleys  and  their  contemporaries,  and  an  inter¬ 
esting  collection  of  pictures  and  other  objects  of  historic 
interest . 

"Other  schools  will  be  added  from  time  to  time,  and  they  will 
be  projected  on  the  same  broad  lines.  A  suitable  site  for  the 
campus  upon  which  to  erect  the  other  buildings  of  the  university 
will  be  secured  as  promptly  as  the  nature  of  the  task  will  permit, 
and  other  buildings  than  those  previously  mentioned  will  he 
erected  in  due  time. 

"There  is  wide-spread  interest  upon  the  part  of  the  people  in 
the  enterprise,  and  contributions,  gnat  and  small,  will  enter  into 
the  making  of  the  institution  w'hich  is  proposed.  In  this  first 
meeting  of  the  commission,  subscriptions  were  offered  ranging 
from  $500  to  $1,000,000.  Two  noble  laymen  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  have  made  subscriptions  of  $5,000  each.  Mr.  T. 
T.  Fishburne,  of  Roanoke,  Va..  makes  a  contribution  of  $25,000. 
I  do  not  mention  the  several  subscriptions  mode  in  Atlanta  by 
other  Methodist  laymen,  among  which  are  several  very  generous 
contributions,  because  they  are  to  be  counted  in  the  $500,000 
which  has  been  pledged  for  the  city . 

“No  educational  enterprise  in  the  South  was  ever  begun  under 
conditions  so  cheering,  and  w*e  believe  the  tokens  of  good  will 
bo  multiplied  with  every  passing  day. 

"Tho  Methodist  Church  and  all  the  Christian  Churches  in  tho 
Southern  States  are  going  to  strengthen  their  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  and  bind  them  more  closely  than  ever  to  the  Churches 


ASA  G.  CANDLER. 

Whogivestl.UOO.OUOto  the  new  Methodist  University 
In  Atlanta,  "a  benefaction  unexampled  In  the  South.” 
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which  have  fou ruled  them.  The  work  of  higher  education  is  not 
going  to  be  surrendered  to  secularism.” 

AGENTS  OF  THE  WAR  ON  WAR 

PIQUANT  ANTITHESIS  appears  in  the  attitude  of 
two  Nobel  peace-prize  winners— Baroness  von  Suttner 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  Baroness,  when  in  this 
country  two  years  ago,  is  reported  to  have  included  the  ex- 


wjves,  mothers,  and  little  children;  she  saw  that  as  a  general 
thing  theae  wars  all  arose  out  of  petty  disputes  and  that  very 
rarely  any  great  principle  was  at  slake.  Another  thing  that 
aroused  her  indignation  against  militarism  was  the  fad  that  in 
all  the  conversation  which  she  heard  in  court  circles,  war  was 
treated  simply  as  a  great  game.  The  officers  spoke  of  it  in  the 
most  heartless  way,  and  considered  the  peasantry  of  Austria  as 
nothing  but  pawnB  ami  machines,  to  be  used  for  their  winning 
of  the  game.  She  also  saw  how  war  continually  destroyed  all 
the  civilization  that  years  hod  gained,  so  that  the  world  was 
simply  going  around  in  a  circle.  It  built  up  a  beautiful  structure 
of  mind.  soul,  and  material  things  during  the  years  of  |>eace.  and 


President  among  her  three  “detesta¬ 
tions.”  They  were  Nero,  Napoleon, 
and  Roosevelt,  and  the  third  held  his 
place  because  the  author  of  “Lay 
Down  Your  Arms”  could  not  be 
brought  to  believe  that  the  pacifica¬ 
tor  of  the  Russo-Japanese  imbroglio 
was  really  interested  in  peace.  In 
The  Christian  Work  and  Evangelist 
;New  York),  Rev.  Frederick  Lynch 
gives  an  interesting  personal  view  of 
the  distinguished  writer,  whose  death 
occurred  on  June  21: 

“1  met  her  several  times  in  New' 
York  at  luncheons  and  dinners  while 
she  was  the  guest  of  this  country.  1 
remember  on  one  occasion  wo  got  to 
speaking  of  detestations,  and  she  said 
she  had  only  three:  Nero,  Napoleon, 
and  Roosevolt,  all  three  of  whom,  she 
•aid,  seemed  to  love  slaughter.  1 
questioned  whether  she  ought  to  say 
this  of  Mr.  Roosevolt,  and  she  referred 
me  to  several  passages  in  his  books, 
which  eertainly  do  seem  to  l)ear  out 
her  contention.  She  said  that  she 
never  read  anything  that  he  wrote 
became  she  never  could  sleep  after¬ 
ward.  ‘  It  makes  my  blood  run  cold,’ 
*he  said.  She  gave  vent  to  some 
expressions  about  Mr.  Roosevolt  in 
public,  and  was,  of  course,  severely 
criticized.  Sho  could  not  bring  her¬ 
self  to  believe  that  he  really  had  any 
interest  in  the  promotion  of  inter¬ 
national  peace,  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  her  type  of  hero  was  so 
opposed  to  the  type  which  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  represents  that  she  oould  not 
judge  him  diapcunionately.  In  one  of 
these  last  conversations  she  said  to 
me:  ‘After  all,  how  much  finer  type 
of  men  John  Bright  and  Richard  Cob- 
den  were  than  either  Bismarck  or  Von 
Moltke.  The  first  two  loved  the  peo¬ 
ple;  the  other  two  loved  empire  and 
■•ared  nothing  for  the  people.’  ” 

The  early  life  of  this  distinguished 


then  proceeded  to  knock  it  all  down 
again.  There  then  began  to  come  to 
her  a  vision  of  a  new  order  for  the 
nation.  It  was  simply  the  already 
old  order  in  which  individuals  lived. 
Individuals  no  longer  went  to  war  over 
their  disputes;  they  settled  them  by 
judicial  methods.  There  was  no  rea¬ 
son  why  nations  should  not  do  the 
same.  In  her  mind  she  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  court  for  nations  similar 
to  that  which  existed  for  men.” 

At  this  time  she  learned  that  there 
existed  in  London  a  society  devoted 
to  this  end:  the  International  Peace 
and  Arbitration  Association.  She  be¬ 
gan  to  wonder  how  she  could  give 
moat  help  to  the  cause,  and  a  novel 
took  shape  in  her  mind. 

“It  was  tho  history  of  a  young 
woman  whose  sad  fate  was  closely  in¬ 
volved  with  the  wars  being  fought  in 
her  own  day.  The  result  was  ‘Die 
Waffennieder’  or.  as  it  is  called  m 
the  English  translation:  ‘Lay  Down 
Your  Arms!’  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  in  1890  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  find  a  publisher  in  Austria  who 
dared  print  a  book  having  anything 
to  do  with  the  peace  movement. 
Finally  a  publisher  was  found,  and 
he  never  regretted  his  venture,  for 
the  novel  soon  leapt  into  a  circulation 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  and  has 
since  been  translated  into  all  civilized 
languages.  It  did  for  the  peace  move¬ 
ment  in  Europe  something  like  what 
‘Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin ’did  for  the  anti- 
slavery  movement  in  America  —  it 
|K)pularized  it.  It  also  made  tho 
ground  fallow  for  the  different  peace 
organizations  that  immediately  hc- 
gan  to  spring  into  existence.  It  made 
the  Baroness  famous  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  brought  her  letters  from 
great  men  of  every  land.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  results  of  the  novel 
was  that  it  converted  many  states¬ 
men  who  had  been  skeptical  of  tho 


Austrian  was  one  of  romance.  She 


whole  movement.  The  most  interesl- 


began  with  aspirations  for  the  life  of  a  public  singer,  but 
Ml  in  love  and  eloped  because  her  husband’s  family  opposed  the 
match.  The  escapade  was  not  forgiven  for  nine  years,  and 
during  these  early  days  she  became  a  writer.  When  domestic 
peace  was  established,  she  was  welcomed  into  her  husband’s 
family,  Mr.  Lynch  records: 

"Immediately  after  her  return  to  the  old  home,  at  Harmanns- 
dorf,  she  began  hor  literary  activities  and  soon  published  the  two 
books,  ‘The  Romance  of  an  Author’  and  ‘The  Age  of  Machinery.’ 
Meantime  her  acquaintance  with  Alfred  Nobel  had  begun,  and 
they  carried  on  a  correspondence  which  lasted  till  the  time 
of  his  death.  Also,  at  this  time  she  began  to  grow  interested 
in  the  movement  for  international  peace.  Her  interest  took  its 
rise  from  several  soun^es.  First  of  all,  her  immediate  experience 
of  the  effect  of  wars.  She  saw  the  tlower  of  Austria's  youth 
thought  home  either  dead  or  mutilated:  she  saw  the  suffering  of 


ing  letter  of  all,  perhafn,  was  the  one  which  she  received  from 
Alfred  Nobel:  ‘Dear  Baroness  and  Friend:  I  have  just,  finished 
reading  your  admirable  masterpiece.  We  arc  told  that  there  are 
two  thousand  languages— 1,999  too  many — but  certainly  there  is 
not  one  into  which  your  delightful  worksbouldnot  be  translated, 
read,  and  studied.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  write  this  marvel? 

You  shall  tell  me  when  next  I  have  the  honor  and  happiness  of 
pressing  your  hand— that  Amazonian  hand  which  so  valiantly 
makes  war  on  war.  Nevertheless  you  make  a  mistake  to  cry 
“Away  with  Weapons!"  because  you  yourself  make  use  of  them, 
and  because  yours — the  charm  of  your  style  ami  the  grandeur 
of  your  ideas — carry  and  will  carry  much  farther  than  the 
Lebels,  the  Nordenfelta,  the  De  Ranges,  and  all  the  other  im¬ 
plements  of  hell. — A.  Nobel.' 

"She  was  now  among  the  leaders  in  the  peace  movement,  ami 
all  the  rest  of  her  life  was  devoted  to  assisting  the  different 
countries  of  Europe  to  organize  the  peace  societies,  in  helping  to 
create  the  different  branches  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
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in  furthering  the  Hague  conferences,  ami  in  organizing  inter¬ 
national  congresses  yearly  in  the  various  Stales  of  Europe.  All 
of  this  is  fascinatingly  told  in  her  Memoirs.  Especially  inter¬ 
esting  are  the  records  of  her  conversations  with  the  great  minds 
of  Europe.  I  think  it  is  generally  taken  for  granted  that  she 
was  the  means  of  «-onverting  Alfred  Nohel  to  the  peace  cause.” 

Thr  Chriniinn  Commonwealth  (l»ndon)  enumerates  the  \-arious 
proposed  svmlwds  of  peace  to  mark  the  completion  of  a  hundn*d 


years  of  }M*ace  lietwecn  Great  Britain  and  America.  One  of 
these  is  a  bridge  to  span  the  Niagara  River  below  the  falls: 

"Peace  monuments,  in  addition  to  the  promised  bridge,  now 
In-ing  arranged  for,  include  a  memorial  arch  over  the  highway 
leading  from  California.  Oregon,  and  Washington,  to  Vancouver 
and  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and  a  great  peace  memorial  to 
tie  ereet«*d  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States.  Virginia  presents  a  replica  of  Houdon's 
statue  of  Washington  to  Great  Britain  on  February  22  of  next 
year,  while  American  women  residing  in  England  have  sule 
seribed  for  u  statue  of  Chatham,  the  friend  of  tin-  American 
colonies,  which  will  he  presented  to  the  Government  of  the 
l!nited  States.  It  is  also  propos**d  to  en*et  in  London  a  replica 
of  St.  Gaudens’s  Lincoln. 

“The  English  Committee  lias  purchased  Sulgrave  Manor, 
the  ancestral  home  of  George  Washington,  in  Northamptonshire. 
This  is  now  being  restored  and  refurnished.  In  eonneotion 
with  the  manor  il  is  promised  to  establish  the  Sulgrave  Manor 
Institution,  which,  when  amply  endowed,  will  endeavor  to 
•n.nioto  friendship  and  prevent  misunderstandings  among  the 
'  uf  the  world.” 


RELIGION  FOR  SCHOOL-CHILDREN 

HE  “TERRIBLE  FALLACY”  of  godless  education 
suffers  frequent  attacks  in  the  religious  press,  regardless 
of  denominational  persuasion.  A  striking  instance  is 
the  article  by  l)r.  William  Douglas  Mackenzie,  President  of  the 
Hartford  Theologicul  Seminary,  contributed  to  Thr  Smulatt 
.School  Tilin'*  (undenom.j.  in  which  he  says  that  “no  prospect 
awakens  greater  dread  in  t he  minds  of  any  audience  than  In 
suggest  tin*  possibility  of  a  generation  of  children  arising  for 
whom  religion  has  become  a  superstition  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  a  puerile  ami  needless  irritation.”  Yet  the  churches 
must  act  quickly,  he  maintains,  “if  such  a  generation  is  not 
to  lie  raised  in  our  own  time.”  The  State  s|ieaks  with  authority, 
he  tells  us,  and  the  Church  must  «|M-ak  “no  less  definitely  and 
with  a  coordinate  authority."  so  that,  working  together,  they 
"can  bring  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith  to  ls-ar  very 
definitely  upon  the  molding  of  the  young  lives  of  America.” 
And  yet  the  great  diffieulty  that  confronts  any  attempt  to  infuse 
religion  into  education)  is  clearly  recognized  by  Dr.  Mackenzie  in 
his  statement  that  “In  some  communities  it  is  well  known  that  if 
teachers  Is-gin  to  sjH^ak  of  God  with  any  direct  and  earnest 
effectiveness,  complaints  would  come  in  from  certain  |mrcnts  to 
the  principal  of  the  school,  to  the  public  authorities;  and  what 
we  euphemistically  call  *  trouble’  would  In-gin. ”  This,  he  tells 
us,  is  the  result  of  the  effort  “to  avoid  sectarian  (inching,”  But 
points  out  that  it  is  in  fact  a  “victory”  for  the  Secularists,  “the 
poorest  and  narrowest  of  all  the  sects."  leaders  in  ehureh  and 
State,  we  read,  are  “deeply  concerned  with  this  situation,”  ami 
among  tho  plans  to  find  a  way  out  of  it,  the  one  indorsed  by  the 
present  writer  as  lieing  “considered  by  an  increasing  number  of 
persons"  involves  "a  frank  and  well-considered  cooperation  Im*- 
tween  the  State  and  the  churches  of  all  denominations.”  While 
admitting  that  “no  one  form  of  cooperation"  can  ho  laid  out 
for  the  whole  country,  Itecause  each  community  will  need  to 
work  according  to  its  own  light  and  need,  nevertheless  the 
writer  states  the  general  principles  of  the  cooperation  plan  in 
these  words: 

“(a)  The  eduentional  authorities  would  ugroe  that  a  certain 
number  of  school  hours  in  each  week  should  be  set  apart  for  re¬ 
ligious  instruction,  it  lieing  understood  that  this  instruction  shall 
as  a  rule  not  lie  given  in  the  school  buildings,  while  it  must 
always  be  of  a  grade  intellectually  comparable  with  that  of  the 
secular  instruction  which  the  children  receive  from  tin*  public- 
school  teachers. 

“(b)  The  churches  in  each  given  district  shall  undertake  the 
training  of  their  own  children  and  of  all  those  who  are  sent 
to  them  by  their  parents.  It  would  not  be  impossible,  of  course, 
that  churches  which  are  closely  akin  to  one  another  should  unite 
tu  make  this  work  effective.  It  would  have  to  1m*  done  at  their 
cost  and  hv  means  of  teachers  whom  they  would  select,  hut  those 
intellectual  and  pedagogic  qualifications  would  have  to  Im>  u|>- 
proved  by  the  educational  authorities. 

“(r)  It  is  understood  that  the  work  thus  done  by  the  churches 
would  U*  credited  to  the  general  course  of  the  child’s  education 
in  the  public-school  n-enrds.  Hence  it  must  lie.  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  said,  of  a  quality  equal  to  that  given  in  their  secular 
training." 

But  how  an*  you  going  to  do  this?  is  the  questiou  most  na¬ 
tural  to  ask.  we  an*  reminded,  because  it  is  apparent  that  “onlv 
in  ran*  eases  could  the  pastors  be  expected  to  add  this  to  their 
program  of  weekly  toil."  It  is  true,  we  n*ad,  that  in  <*ertain 
cases  public-school  teachers  who  are  “earnest  ('hristian  persons" 
could  h«*  engugisl  by  the  chun*hes  “for  a  slight  addition  to  their 
salaries."  hut  in  the  main  s(M*cialists  would  he  required,  which 
means — 

“Nothing  less  than  a  vast  army  of  trained  teachers  who 
have  lns*n  prejiansl  by  special  study  of  the  Bible  and  of  ('hris¬ 
tian  truth,  and  the  relations  of  the  Christian  spirit  to  modern 
civilization,  to  become  the  convinced  and  inspiring  teachers  of 
the  ehildn*n  of  America.” 

Digitized  by  Googl 
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RECENT  FICTION 

Atuttn,  Matt.  Ln?r  and  the  Houl  Maker. 

Pp.  287.  New  York  and  London:  D.  Appleton  A 
Company.  $1.50  nrt. 

Mary  Austin,  “one  of  tho  deepest  think¬ 
ers  among  modern  women,"  baa  not 
feared  to  write  frankly  on  the  subject  of 
the  mating  instinct  and  sex  experience  in 
relation  to  modern  marriage.  She  throws 
a  new  light  on  sex  in  its  relation  to  the 
feminist  movement.  The  psychology  stu¬ 
dent  will  appreciate  the  truths  deduced 
by  the  author,  alt  ho  her  poetic  imagery 
and  elusive  phraseology  will  be  slightly 
“over  the  heads"  of  tho  ordinary  reader. 

Careful  reading,  however,  should  prove  in¬ 
structive  and  helpful,  both  in  understand-  ,  somp  strong  personality  that  dominates  and 
ing  sex  impulses  and  the  way  in  which  «>ntrols  every  situation,  but  here  is  an 
they  can  best  servo  the  "Soul  Maker.” j entirely  new  theme,  the  power  of  an 
One  great  plea  she 
ercise  of  creative  im 


'  paralleled  Invasion."  in  which  is  shown  drives  the  old  doctor  to  suicide,  because  of 
the  serious  results  of  China's  growing  her  sentimental  and  wholly  inexplicable 
power,  and  “The  Dream  of  Debs,"  illus-  infatuation  for  Moysey  Botterill,  and  her 
trate  this  line  of  thought.  The  well-worn  final  self-sacrifieo  and  happiness  with 
theme  of  dual  personality  gets  a  new  show-  Dr.  Rideaux. 
ing  in  "South  of  the  Slot,"  and  "Thef 
Strength  of  the  Strong"  gives  us  an  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  prohlems  worked  out  by 
aboriginal  South  Sea  Islanders  in  their 
dawning  appreciation  of  the  strength  at¬ 
tained  by  unity.  The  stories  art*  all 
rugged,  vivid,  and  interesting. 


Hrrrtrk,  Robert,  (lark’s  Field.  Pp.  478. 
Horton  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
SI. 40  Mt. 

Wo  are  all  familiar  with  the  storv  of 


Hamilton.  Cosmo.  Tkr  Door  Ttvat  Has  No 
Key.  Pp.  .124.  New  York:  G.  H.  Doran  Company. 

SI  is. 

Just  what  thought  actuated  the  writer 
of  this  romance  is  not  quite  clear,  for  the 
hero  is  abnormally  good  and  the  heroine 
abnormal,  but  neither  good  nor  bad.  just  a 
fool,  for  whom  few  would  liave  sympathy. 
Jack  Scorrier  had  boon  graduated  from 
Oxford,  and  decided  to  become  a  barrister 
and  politician.  He  was  clean  and  honest 
enough,  but  his  parents  feared  these  facts 
would  be  a  force  working  against  his 
ultimate  success.  Tho  book  relate*  his 


-  .  ,  «  L‘  „  _  n  II  _  UIUU1IUU  aUtVCBS.  1  ill* 

makes  is  for  the  ex-,  4  n*‘.  ‘  e  temptations  and  opportunities  in  his  at- 

ipulses  which  find  out- j  oe  ami  y,a  ’  e  co  w  e  cum  na  es^  U)  n>main  ‘•honest.”  Ho  at  last 

lets  m  artistic  and  religious  activity,  and  I  »'  Adelle  C  ,ark-  is  portrayed  as  tinds  lhu  ^  for  whom  ,  h  k  t 

a  heroine,  only  as  she  shows  the  inevitable  l  , . ,  .. 


operas  that  blaze  the  trail  for  tho  “way 
the  body  points.”  It  is  probable,  she 
says,  that  "we  do  not  make  enough  of  love 
in  life,  of  its  relation  to  all  our  activities 
and  its  power  to  affect  them,  but  it  is 
certain  we  make  too  much  of  loving." 


JftnTkr,  Thorn*#  A.  AC  th*  Cau  Napoleon. 

Pp.  226.  N*w  York  and  l«ondan:  Harper  A  Brother*. 
1914.  $1.25  net. 


self  clean,  even  in  the  face  of  the  derision 
of  friends,  and  marries  her— the  beautiful 
Violet,  only  to  find  that — well,  that  is  the 
story,  and  the  reader  has  some  thrilling 
pages  of  exciting  situations  to  peruse  be¬ 
fore  he  reaches  the  tragic,  but  inevitable, 
end.  The  theme  may  be  suggestive  of 
certain  necessary  reforms  in  social  condi¬ 
tions,  but  it  is  certainly  a  door  to  which 


m  a  realization  of  high  ethical  enthusiasm. 

She  cautions  against  books,  plays,  and  *  influence  of  larks  Field.  Could  the 

field  have  been  sold  piecemeal,  this  story 
would  not  he  possible,  but  a  missing  heir 
complicated  the  title,  and  so  there  it  stood 
in  the  center  of  town,  to  lie  let.  to  market- 
gardeners  or  to  be  used  as  a  ball-field  by 
the  ubiquitous  small  boy.  At  last  no  one 
was  left  of  the  Clarks  exeept  Adelle.  "a 

little  meek.  self-effacing,  colorless"  girl  ,  , 

twelve,  whuer  usual  w«pon  was  Xnee.  | ,here  18  “ 

A  lovable  poet-judge  succeeded  in  ridding 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  la- 1  her  of  grafting  lawyers  and  assigned  herl«J£° 
merited  "Tom"  Janvier  has  shown  his  love  to  the  rare  of  a  Trust  Company  that  was  |  Mifflin  Company.  $i.M>  net. 
for  the  picturesque  locality  about  Wash-  able  to  legalize  her  title.  From  that,  time 
ington  Square.  His  "In  Old  New  York."  j  "Clark's  Field"  became  a  source  of  mar- 
published  in  1804,  contains  a  delightful  velous  income  for  the  little  girl,  and  her 
account  of  the  charm  and  individuality  character  developed  as  she  found  herself 
of  tho  artistic  and  foreign  elements  which  powerful  and  favored  simply  in  proportion 
frequent  the  so-called  "Latin  Quarter."  to  tho  amount  of  money  she  could  spend, 
in  lower  Fifth  Avenue.  Mr.  Janvier’s ;  She  spent  it  just  for  the  power  and  popu- 
huinorous  and  gentle  style  is  always  charm-  larity  it  gave  her — in  school  to  obtain 
ing.  with  its  little  touches  showing  a  lov-  recognition,  in  Paris  at  the  behest  of  a 
ing  appreciation  of  human  frailties. 


Von  Hullorr,  Btronm.  When  Thourht,  Will 

»r.  Pp.  449.  Barton  *nd  N.w  York:  Houghton 
fflin  Company.  SI.  M)  net. 

Should  we  designate  this  volume  as  a 
"novel,"  we  should  not  be  exactly  truth¬ 
ful,  nor  would  the  title  "a  treatise  on  civ¬ 
ilization"  be  any  nearer  the  mark.  It 
is,  in  fact,  both,  and  follows  out  many 
of  tho  author's  theories  advanced  in  her 
prize  peace  story,  "Lay  Down  Your 
Arms,"  adding  to  them  a  clear  exposition 

».  K«n  designing  woman,  but  at.  last  ..!o,„.d  with  |  “  .of,.th“  “‘If  P™^1*8 

comprehension  of  the  Hpontaneity  and  ex-  Archie  Davia,  who  had  neither  buiiine**  £ro.  01118  fk|nl,UMl  movement.  The 

agger&ted  optimism  of  the  Latin  rai  en.  and  ability  nor  moral  stamina  and  so  experience  ^  !8  uniQU<>.  .  u  American 

a  sense  of  humor  which  is  always  vivid,  of  life  comes  thick  and  fast.  Adelle  ha,  ™lti  miUionairo  spends  his  money  and 
add  other  charms  to  the  literary  excellence  to  lose  part  of  her  money  and  a  dearlv  18  lme  ln  Promw  and  m  aiding 

of  the  tales.  The  Casa  Napoleon,  whose  loved  little  son  before  she  finds  herself  and  l,roKrw*w  >  aa8<,m  *  ,n*‘*  ,n  ■'*joepne.  at  j1*3 
inmates  move  through  these  pages  with  the  problem  is  solved.  The  process  of  her  °*'n  expense,  amous  men  and  women  at  a 
intimate  freedom,  has  an  atmosphere  of  awakening  makes  an  engrossing  and  ,eas  ,°  .  ro®°f.'  *  erV  ap4‘  ex" 

its  own.  and  "Madame  and  her  husband"  cleverly  told  story.  It  is.  perhaps,  tbei,  mY,enUons  exP‘ainod*  and 

bust  thing  Mr.  Herrick  haa  don...  !  ”‘u81v<\  "T*118  *°  tho  world 

through  the  pre**,  phonograph,  and  every 

Wlllcoek*.  M.  P.  The  Will  to  Lire.  Pp.  473.  known  In  thw*'  COUBCil*  Of 

New  York:  The  Macmflisn  Company.  I9ti.  $1.16  beauty  and  brains,  our  hero  and  heroine 
net. 


take  such  a  parental  interest,  in  their 
patrons  that  each  story  is  a  gem  and  fits 
in  with  all  the  others  to  make  for  literary 
unity.  Fortune's  coincidences,  bombast, 
pathos,  devotion,  and  rewards  of  true 
uffeetion  are  all  exemplified  in  these  charm¬ 
ing  tales  of  the  old  hostelry.  It  is  a  book 
of  real  stories  by  a  real  author  whose 
I  rooks  touch  all  human  sympat  hies. 


London,  Jack.  The  Strength  of  the  Strong. 


are  bright  and  shining  stars:  Helinor,  the 
poet,  and  Franka  Garlett,  the  beautiful 
heiress  who  has  devoted  her  wealth  and 
position  to  the  furthering  of  woman's 
freedom  and  progress.  Much  is  said  about 
aviation,  and  the  |M>wer  of  aeroplane 
tactics  in  checking  war,  but  stress  is  laid 
particularly  on  the  winged  flight  of  the 


This  novel's  greatest  fault  is  its  length 
and  consequent  indirectness.  We  are  in¬ 
terested  in  Sophie  Revel  from  tho  time 
when  she,  a  little  baby,  is  handed  to  Dr. 

Jonathan  Revel,  the  impracticable,  nature- 

_ _  loving,  medical  theorist  and  former  lover 

Pp.  *57.  Nrw  York:  Th«*  MwmilUn  Company.  |  of  Sophie’s  grandmother,  to  the  eud,  when 

; i.25  m*.  she  kor  uf0  Up  onto  a  triumphant  j  spirit  and  the  mental  aeroplane  which  is 

Seven  short  stories  make  up  this  col-  I  plane,  after  scaling  tragic  heights  and  to  carry  the  spirit  into  the  ether  of  ideas 
lection,  to  which  the  first  gives  its  name,  facing  many  dramatic  problems.  The  and  ideals,  and  above  sordid  ineffectuality. 
.All  are  in  the  style  peculiarly  Jack  Lon-  characters  are  all  unusual  types,  as  the  It  is  a  convincing  love  story,  and  proves 
don's  own,  original  and  unconventional. ,  theme  is  novel  aud  unhackneyed,  but  the  it  is  only  when  conditions  an8  ideal  and 
The  author  excels  in  stories  of  natural  author  delights  in  long  drawn-out  explana-  happiness  most  human  and  normal  that 
force*.  In  several  of  these  sketches  he;  lions  and  is,  consequently,  diffuse  and  un-  "minds  will  soar.”  As  the  story  is  pro- 
projects  himself  into  tho  future,  indicating  I  convincing.  Still  there  is  a  force  tiehind  it  jectod  into  the  future,  the  author  finds 
developments  which  a  vivid  imagination  all  that  holds  our  interest.  We  follow  plenty  of  opportunities  to  voice  her  beliefs 

.  •  — ■  •  - J - :J - l— 1-’~  — •  Sophie's  development  with  keen  attention  in  thp  outcome  of  the  psychological  and 

after  her  apparent  lack  of  confidence  j  scientific  tendencies  of  to-day. 


aud  a  logical  mind  consider  proliable  out¬ 
comes  of  present  tendencies.  "The  In- 
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Last  week  I  visited  a 
boy  scout  patrol  and 

found  fifteen  bright-faced 
earnest  lads  listening  to 
a  talk  by  their  scout 
master.  “Take  care  of 
your  teeth,”  he  urged. 
“You  can’t  grow  up  to 
be  strong  self-reliant 
men  unless  you  have 
good  health,  and  good 
teeth  mean  good  health. 
Brush  your  teeth  thor¬ 
oughly  twice-a-day  and 
visit  your  dentist  twice- 
a-year — it  is  insuring 
your  health  and  happi¬ 
ness  when  you  are 
grown  men.” 

The  Scout  Manual 
puts  care  of  the  teeth 
first  among  the  things 
a  boy  should  know  if  he 
wants  good  health.  And 
every  boy  should  realize 
that  Good  Teeth — Good 
Health  will  take  him  far 
along  the  road  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  school,  in  sports, 
in  business  and  in  plea¬ 
sure. 

The  twice-a-day  use  of 
Colgate’s  Ribbon  Den- 
talCream— the  dentifrice 
with  the  delicious  flavor 
— keeps  the  teeth  clean 
and  tne  mouth  healthy. 

\bu  too 
should  use 

COLGATE'S 

RIBBON  DENTBL  CREAM 


CURRENT  POETRY 


UNIVERSAL  peace*  is  a  subject  that 
attracts  many  poets  of  this  gener¬ 
ation.  But  it  has  not  yet,  it  must  in*  ad¬ 
mitted.  produced  great  poetry;  the  songs 
of  l>attle  that  belong  to  the  world’s  liter¬ 
ary  heritage  surpass  the  songs  against 
battle.  The  Delineator  prints  a  poem  that 
is  not  a  direct  argument  against  war,  but, 
nevertheless,  reflect*  strikingly  the  fillings 
of  those  to  whom  war  is  most  cruel — the 
women  of  the  slain.  The  simplicity  of 
“A  Woman’s  Voice”  is  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  its  forcefulness. 

A  Woman’s  Voice 

Bt  Theodosia  Gaiuuson 

O  heart!  what  in  it  you  hear  above  the  noise  of  a 
nation. 

Above  the  sound  of  clamor  and  shouting 
And  men  making  ready  for  war? 

Only  a  Mingle  voice,  little  more  than  a  broken 
whisper. 

Patient  and  unpro testing — only  the  \o hv  of  a 
woman. 

Yet  1  hoar  It  above  the  wound  of  gumc 
And  the  turmoil  of  men  embarking. 

I 

There’s  no  use  praying  any  more:  the  pra>erH  an* 
chine  and  **ld; 

But  daytime  going  through  the  bourn*,  or  night¬ 
time  In  my  bed. 

They  trouble  me.  tbr  old  prayem.  Mill  ringing  in 
my  head. 

The  young  men  from  the  papers,  they  brought 
the  word  to  me. 

I'm  thinking  of  their  mother*,  how  glad  they 
ought  to  be. 

Who  never  said  "Good-by"  to  them  and  let  them 
off  to  sea. 

As  strong  as  any  man  lie  was.  and  ImUl  to  do  and 
dare. 

And  why  should  I  be  hearing,  then,  ail  night 
above  the  prayer, 

A  little  lad  that’s  calling  me — and  wanting  me-* 
somewhere? 

II 

He  said  what  he  thought  was  right  * 

"Let  you  be  proud."  he  said. 

"That  you  gave  a  son  to  thr  light . 

’Tin  a  glory  over  your  headt" 

’Tis  never  a  good  man’s  words  I  d  sum. 

And  he  said  what  ho  thought  was  b***t . 

But  1  knew  my  pride  when  the  lad  wa*  horn. 
And  Ills  head  was  warm  on  my  breast 

"Let  you  be  proud."  he  said. 

’Twas  the  word  that  stabbed  me  through; 
Proud — and  my  one  son  dead 
In  a  land  I  never  know! 

’Tls  the  women  know  when  glory's  worn 
(Tho  be  meant  the  word  for  the  bent  i; 

I  knew  my  pride  when  the  lad  was  bom. 

And  his  head  was  warm  on  my  breast. 

Only  a  woman’s  voire — patient  and  unpmiealluf. 
But  K  hear  it  above  the  sound  of  guns 
And  the  turmoil  of  men  embarking. 

Tho  August  issue  of  The  Delineator  is 
especially  rich  in  good  verse.  From  it  wo 
take,  also,  this  charming  little  picture. 
"The  Shoemaker*9  is,  perhaps,  too  brief; 
we  have  not  a  quite  complete  portrait  of 
the  "quaint,  old,  tolerant”  person.  Bui 
it  is  skilfully  done,  and  sympathetically. 

The  Shoemaker 

Br  Laima  BenTt 

He  might  unravel  a  tale  of  wo. 

Of  night*  whim  the  winds  an*  all  awake 
And  whirling  wraiths  of  the  winter  snow 
His  crazy  chimney  rock  and  shake. 

And  he  situ  by  a  guttering  taper's  light 
Mending  old  Mum*  till  the  dead  of  night. 


Three 


Us~ 


Dad 


An’ 


Me! 


To  prevent  disappointment,  don’t 
merely  ask  for  toasted  corn  flakes 
-say  **  Kellogg’s,  please  "  and 
look  for  this  signature  on  the 
package. 


t 


Toasted 


CORN 


7  sffizr" 


mat 
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>l»‘  mi* lii  tiilk  momlly  if  he  cIhjm* 

Of  the  petty  jealouait*  of  the  town 
••OUI  Manette‘8  boot6  never  match  hi*  Ikw*. 

And  tlir  AbM'i  best  an*  all  run  down* 

Yw,  he  might  go*»ip  of  folly  and  sin 

For  the  neighbor*  wrangle,  when  they  drop  in! 

Hut  ever,  a*  be  rfU  patching  then* 

The  leather  with  which  they  tread  their  way. 
He  silently  think*,  in  his  wooden  chair. 

Of  the  many  souls  in  tin*  village  gr; i> . 
Mattered  and  worn,  but  kindly,  too. 

Shown  forth  in  each  shabby,  outworn  *Imjc: 
Vnd  lie  breather  a  prayer,  and  his  keen  eye*  blur 
The  quaint,  old.  tolerant  shoemaker! 

Here  is  another  picture  in  nine,  by  a 
poet  whose  method  is  more  impressionistic 

It  is  effective. 


limn  that  of  Miss  ijenet 
but  we  feel  it  more  as  a  type-study  than  as 
an  actual  portrait..  It  appeared  in  the 
U)udon  Nation . 

In  a  Restaurant 

By  Wily  it  ed  Wiwon  Gibson 

He  wears  a  ml  ruse  In  his  buttonhok*. 

A  city  derk  on  Sunday  dining  out; 

Vnd  a*  the  music  surge*  over  the  din. 

The  heady  quavering  «►?  the  violin 
sing*  through  his  blood,  ami  put* old  carp*  io  rout. 
And  tingle*,  quickening,  through  hi*  shrunken 
MOUl. 

Till  Ik;  forget*  Ills  ledgers,  anti  the  prim. 

Mlacrk.  crabbed  figure*.  and  the  qualmjr  smell 
Of  Ink  and  musty  leather  and  hwlghue; 

As.  in  eternities  of  summer  day*, 
lie  dives  through  shivering  waves,  or  rld«w  the 
swell 

on  rose-red  wave*  of  makrtly  aswlm. 

It  is  strange  that  no  few  American  verse 
writers  take  purl  in  th««  monthly  p riw- 
titions  of  the  London  ttookman. 


Who  Ever  Forgot 

His  First  Dish  of  Puffed  Grains? 


You  have  forgotten,  no  doubt,  when  you  first  tasted  most  things. 
But  one  always  rememtars  the  first  dish  ot  Puffed  W  heat  or 
Puffed  Rice. 

Look  back — you  who  know  them.  Note  how  well  you  recol¬ 
lect  the  first  sight  of  them.  What  other  food  dainty  in  all  your 
lives  ever  left  such  an  impression? 

Your  Time  is  Coming 

Your  time  is  coming — if  it  hasn’t  come — when  you  learn  the 
delights  of  Puffed  Grains.  Some  day  you  will  order  a  package. 
Out  will  roll  brown,  bubble-like  grains,  eight  times  normal  size. 

You  will  see  crisp,  airy,  fragile  morsels  which  seem  too  good  to 
eat.  You  will  serve  them  with  cream  and  sugar,  mix  them  with 
fruit,  or  float  like  crackers  in  howls  of  milk.  And  you  will  find 
that  these  thin-walled,  flaky  grains  have  a  taste  like  toasted  nuts. 

You  will  never  forget  that  morning. 


i*ompo 

This  interesting  periodical  now  announce* 1 
an  additional  competition  with  prize*  of 
five  and  two  guineas  for  the  best  and  second 
I  test  original  lyric,  ami  prizes  of  the  same 
value  for  sonnets  on  events  in  Knglisli 
history  and  for  humorous  poems.  Manu¬ 
scripts  sent  from  this  country  must  be 
received  before  December  1  at  the  offices 
of  The  Bookman.  St.  Paul’s  House,  Warwick 
Square,  London.  K.  <\  Here  are  the  two 
itoems  which  shared  first  prize  in  the  June 
monthly  competition.  When  Miss  Royds 
says  "  in  sooth/*  some  critics  would  say  it 
expotms  her  to  the  charge  of  either  alTecta- 
l  ion  or  laziness.  But  the  last  three  stanzas 
of  her  poem  are  sincere  and  beautiful. 

The  Lost  Mother 

liv  Diana  Kotds 

Renewed,  you  say.  In  every  breath. 

She  Uv»  where  happlwt  dreams  come  true; 

Hut  were  it  not  the  sting  of  death 
If  death  indeed  made  till  things  new? 

Haply  she  weaves,  with  starry  strand*. 

Some  web  or  heaven;  but  O.  to  look 

Again  upon  the  wrinkled  hands 

That  laid  the  knitting  by  the  Hook! 

No  need  of  glaseiw  now.  to  wee 

The  farthest  star  which  bums  above; 

Bui  could  the  old  ryes  beam  on  roe. 

Dim  eyes  whose  only  light  was  love! 

And  then  she  was  I  seek  her  now — 

No  halo  round  the  silver  hair. 

No  crown  upon  the  patient  brow; 

Only  the  cap  she  used  to  wear. 

Talk  not  of  her  Immortal  youth: 

Dearer  her  placid  age  than  all. 

What  shining  wings  could  wear,  in  sooth. 

The  beauty  of  her  faded  shawl? 

Nay!  by  her  portrait  kneeling  down. 

One  prayer,  but  one.  wUl  1  n*ord: 

No  white  wings,  but  the  old  gray  gown. 

No  angel,  but  a  mother.  Lord! 


Puffed  Wheat,  10c 
Puffed  Rice,  15c 


These  are  Prof.  Anderson’s  foods— made  by  his  patent  process 
Every  food  granule  is  steam -exploded  for  easy,  complete  digestion 
Every  food  atom  is  made  available. 

So  these  are  more  than  dainties.  In  all  the  ages,  no  other  proc¬ 
ess  has  so  fitted  grains  for  food.  That  is  the  main  reason  why  yoi 
should  know  them.  Get  a  package  of  each— get  them  today— am 
see  which  kind  you  like  best. 

The  Quaker  Oafs  (pmpany 

Sole  Maker* 
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The  other  prize  poem  is  widely  different 
from  this,  in  spirit  and  in  style.  44  A  ready  M 
is  a  word  that  the  poets  have  used  so  con¬ 
stantly  that  its  luster  is  a  little  dimmed. 
But  Miss  Duncan's  song  is  so  fresh  and 
gay  and  musical  that  she  nearly  succeeds 
in  re-creating  that  most  certainly  dead  of 
all  gods,  Pan. 

Holiday 

By  H hen da  Duncan 
Como  out?  for  summer  has  filled  tho  skim. 

And  tho  breath  of  the  morning's  sweet. 

And  1  must  follow  tho  love  in  your  eyos. 

And  tho  lilt  of  my  dancing  foot. 

The  same  blithe  spirit  is  calling  us 
Who  piped  at  tho  birtlLof  man 
For  see  on  tho  shlmnn-rlng  sands  tho  track 
Of  the  little  goat-foot  of  Pan! 

Ho  t>eekon*  us  over  tho  far.  blue  hills 
Adown  to  the  shining  sea — 

Go  up! — come  follow  him.  follow  him.  follow  him 
— follow  tho  trail  with  mo! 

Tho  little  fauns  giggle  t>ehind  tho  rock*— 

Brown  bodies  flash  in  tho  sun — 

For  A  ready  opens  when  great  Pan  knock* 

Where  beauty  and  truth  are  one. 

-V*.  piping  a  melody  ever  now. 

Ho  beckons  us  over  tho  sand. 

To  follow  tho  lure  of  his  Pagan  Joy 
Away  to  a  Pagan  land. 

So.  tho  my  home  I*  upon  the  shore. 

And  yours  on  tho  rolling  sea — 

Come  up! — come  follow  him,  follow  him.  follow 
him— -follow  the  trail  with  me! 

Perhaps  he  will  steal  on  us.  unawore*. 

And  carry  us  far  away. 

And  when  wo  come  back  on  our  homeward  track. 

We  shall  And  wo  are  old  and  gray. 

Who  knows?— but  the  lure  of  tho  sea  and  tho  sun 
U  one  that  wo  can't  withstand. 

1  would  fain  explore  In  tho  faerie  lore — 

Ho  give  rne  your  guiding  hand. 

For  Pan  1*  piping  a  mAd.  June  song 
And  calling  to  sky  and  mm; 

"A  man  and  a  maJd  from  earth  have  strayed 
As  of  old  Into  Arcady.” 

Ho  up! — come  follow  him.  follow  him.  follow  him 
— follow  the  trail  with  me! 


Vest 

Pocket 

KODAK 


with  Kodak  Anastigmat  Lens 


AN  accurate,  dependable  instrument,  refined  in 

X  every  detail — absolutely  practical — and  it  will 
really  go  in  the  vest  pocket — easily. 

The  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens  is  made  of  the  finest 
Jena  glass— giving  perfect  flatness  of  field— freedom  from 
astigmatism,  and  such  microscopic  definition  that  enlarge¬ 
ments  can  be  made  to  any  reasonable  size,  without  loss 
of  detail,  and  at  slight  cost. 

The  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter,  working  with  a  certainty  of  action 
that  makes  it  a  most  reliable  shutter,  has  time  and  "bulb”  actions,  and 
speeds  of  i  25  and  1  50  of  a  second.  Equipped  with  Autotime  Scale 

to  insure  correct  exposure— has  brilliant  reversible 


If  it  isn't  an  Eastman,  it  tint  a  Kodak, 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City 


Phillips's  ringing  lines,  which  we  take 
from  The  Poelry  Renew.  Mr.  Phillips  is 
one  of  the  very  few  living  poets  who  could 
do  justice  to  so  high  a  theme. 

The  Site  of  Waterloo 

By.  Strhien  Phillips 

Forbear!  This  plain  Lm  still  too  deaf  with  criiw. 
This  soli  too  sanguine  for  t  hy  stucco  lie*. 

Shall  Karth  where  reeled  The  Guard  thy  \Tlia  pea. 
When*  nations  groaned  be  heart!  the  cackling  hen? 
A  mansion  mark  where  In  the  gathering  murk. 
Those  terrible  gray  horsemen  so  did  work? 

Here  wilt  thou  dare  to  live,  where  such  men  died 
And  on  that-  memorable  dust  reside! 

Here  only  ever  let  the  solemn  moon 
Uninterrupted  weave  a  spirit-noon; 

Here  only  falter  down  a  pensive  dew 
From  skies  too  wistful  to  be  purely  blue. 

But  KhouldJit  thou  build  on  consecrated  ground. 
Then  be  those  house*  tilled  with  spectral  sound 
Of  clashing  battle  and  the  ghostly  war. 

Of  charging  hosts  against  tho  battered  door! 

Let  solemn  bellow  of  hollow  cannon  boom, 

A  dreadful  cavalry  Invade  the  gloom! 

Until  in  awe  of  those  who  fell  or  fled 
The  living  flee  from  the  more  living  dead! 

That  silence  now  too  conscious  Is  for  sound. 

It  broods  upon  Itself  and  Ik  self-bound. 

Thin  let  no  bulkier  of  this  field  have  Irusc, 

'Tis  let  to  Time,  the  property  of  Peace! 


Kodak  catatav:***  ft  rr  at  your 
dtiltfr'i.  ot  bv  mail. 


CORRECT  ENGRAVING 

and  FINE  STATIONERY 
The  making  of  Wedding  and  Social  Invitations,  Visit- 
Ing  Uards.and  Stamped Paper  is  our  special  work. done 
in  our  own  shop.  Sample*  and  price*  upon  request. 
LYCETT.  Society  Stationer 

117  N.  Charles  Street  isliUnor#.  Md. 
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of  the  ftHwl  exquisite  and  c**rtly  perfume! 
mode.  Tho  fragriuu*  of  thousands  of  perfert  I 
bloosocn*  in  s  Uny  vial  with  long  glam  stop  par.  I 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


A  RAILROAD'S  MASCOT 


A  ago  there  has  been  on  the  Long 
Island  Railroad,  which  runs  out  of  New 
York  City  toward  Oyster  Bay  and  other 
suburban  retreats,  a  commuter  who  has 
never  paid  a  fare.  For  these  years,  con¬ 
stituting  practically  his  whole  lifetime,  he 
has  V>een  the  guest  of  the  read,  recognized, 
honored,  and  renowned  alike  by  train 
crews  and  by  his  fellow  passengers.  Not 


Presort  oSfP^ms 
Proto //tij'MmM 


Roxey,  for  fifteen  years  mascot  of  the 
ls»ng  Island  Railroad,  the  only  dog  per¬ 
mitted  the  freedom  of  the  company's  trains, 
is  dead.  Roxey  was  the  only  dog  with  a 
bank  account,  started  by  commuters, 
hundreds  of  whom  made  friends  with  the 
terrier  while  he  rode  from  station  to  station. 
He  died  yesterday  at  Dr.  W.  L.  Johnson's 
veterinary  hospital  in  Jamaica,  after 
suffering  for  several  months  with  dropsy. 

To-day  Roxey  will  be  buried  on  the 
railroad’s  property  adjoining  the  station 
at  Merrick.  His  body  will  be  taken  there 
in  an  automobile  by  A.  G.  Slack,  general 
foreman  of  the  railroad  company's  high 
tension  detriment,  and  ('.  F.  Young, 
foreman  of  the  electrical  department.  A 
tombstone  will  be  presented  by  Richard 
Homeyer,  of  (Jueens. 

Roxey’s  record  will  bear  enviable  com¬ 
parison  with  those  even  of  the  oldest  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  i 


Rood* around  New  National 

WudilQtfluu.  1>.  t  .  CunatruLU«l 

with  •'ToivU  X 


This  road  is 
three  years  old 


a  tough  matrix.  Internal  friction  un- 
drr  heavy  loads  is  prevented.  Water 
runs  off  the  surface  instantly,  and 
the  tarviated  macadam  will  not  ravel 
on  slopes.  The  surface  is  automo¬ 
bile-proof,  producing  no  dust. 

Tarviated  macadam  in  the  end  costs 
no  more  than  ordinary  macadam- 
its  first  cost  is  a  little  higher,  but  its 
maintenance  cost  is  very  much  lower. 

Tarvia  is  made  in  three  grades. 

Tarvia  X”  is  suitable  for  building 
Tarvia- macadam  roads;  “Tarvia 
A”  and  “Tarvia  B”  are  thinner 
grades  suitable  for  roads  already  in 
use,  to  presene  them  and  make 
them  dustless. 


L-TERE  is  a  Tan  ia-built  road  that 
*  for  three  years  has  carried  the 
heavy  traffic  of  sightseers  to  the  New 
National  Museum  in  Washington. 

Ordinary  macadam  would  have  lasted 
hut  a  few  months  in  this  location. 

The  addition  of  “Tarvia  X”  as  a 
hinder,  when  the  road  was  con¬ 
structed,  has  been  sufficient  to  keep 
the  surface  in  splendid  condition 
for  three  years,  with  the  prospect 
of  very  little  maintenance  expense 
in  the  near  future. 

Tama  is  a  dense,  viscid  coal  tar  pro¬ 
duct  of  great  bonding  power.  It  in¬ 
troduces  an  clement  of  plasticity  in 
the  roadway  and  hinds  the  stone  in 


'ompany.  In  mauy  an 
unofficial  good-conduct  book  he  is  credited 
with  exemplary  gcntlomanlincss,  with  never 
having  returned  an  insolent  growd  to  a 
l*is.s**nger,  even  at  the  end  of  a  hard  day; 
with  a  strict  attention  to  business,  and 
always  to  his  own  business;  in  short,  with 
the  patience,  obedience,  courtesy,  and  tact 
that  are  the  prime  requisites  in  a  servant 

he  won  his 


•  if  the  public 
linn  friends  ami  bis  many  acquaintances,  of 
w  hom  we  read: 

One  of  the  chief  mourners  will  be  Miss' 
Klsie  Hess,  of  Merriek,  at  wrhose  home  the 
animul  frequently  called. 

With  tile  exception  of  l)r.  Johnson  and 
Miss  Hess.  Roxey  would  visit  the  homes  of 
none  save  uniformed  employees  of  the  ruil- 
road,  alt  ho  he  was  known  to  almost  every 
lM*rson  on  Long  Island. 

The  dog's  bank  account  was  started  by 
com routers  when  the  dog  liegan  to  show 
signs  of  age.  The  money  provided  him 
with  the  best  of  care  at  Dr.  Johnson's 
hospital. 

No  matter  where  Roxey  was  when  the 
•lay  for  renewing  his  license  came  around, 
he  w-oiild  bo  tclephomnl  for  by  some  utlicial 
of  the  Long  Island  Railroad.  This  message 
would  be  delivered  to  Roxey:  “Go  and  get 
your  license,  Roxey.” 

The  dog  would  bound  for  a  train  and,  on 
arriving  in  Manhattan,  rush  to  tho  rooms 
of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruel  tv  to  Animals. 


Hank  lets  free  an  request. 


COM PANY 


NVw  York  rhU-ajcu  Pliihidclphtn  Boston  St,  faun*  CU-yrlnnil 
Cincinnati  Pittsburgh  Birmimclmm  Kansas  City  Mtiiiicapuli*  Scuttle 
THK  PATKRSON  MFC,  CO..  Limited:  Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg 
Vancouver  SL  John.  N.  B.  Halifax.  N.  S.  Sydney.  N.  S. 
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W  From Factory  Direct  To  You  By  Ex.  Or  Parcel  Post  J !•  m 

Made  of  Imported  Havana  Pi*:  a  dura,  from  our  own  plantations  in  Cuba— leave*  that  art*  too  short 
to  roll  Into  our  lie  cigars.  They’re  not  pretty,  no  ba^d*  ur  decoration*,  but  you  don't  sm  *l;< 
look*.  Customer*  call  them  Diamonds  in  the  Rough.  All  4*4  Inches  long,  some  even  longer .  Only 
100  at  th»%  "Get  Acquainted*’  price.  Money  cheerfully  refnid  d  if  ywi  don't  receive  at  Ic.iM 
double  value.  Mention  strength  when  ordering.  Our  reference*.  Dun  or  Bradsuect*  or  any  IUnk. 
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This  CombinatioiT^^^^^® 

3  Sect  ions,  jlass  doors,  lop.  and 
base.  (Solid  Oak)  *  pm 

ON  APPROVAL  *  /  ^ 


IT  GROWS  WITH  YOU*  LIBRARY 


A  Good  Bookcase 

IJL.  for  the  price  of  a  good  book! 


Chi r  n*w  “  fTnivvr**)  8lyl«  *  combinn*  a  pleading,  rnd'ir- 
Ifltf  With  Iftlrtl  I'fartlrul  kfDpnWBK'Jit*  In  cnD- 

•truetiao.  .\<U|i(<*ifl  for  homo  or  o#»  e  libraif;  bnutlfully 
HoUhNl  in  SOLID  OA  K  with  non -hi  nil  tug.  clUjipiionr- 
Ink  iIiim  «l«Mir«.  at  SI. 7ft  per  netlotit  top  and  Um*.  fl .3* 
each.  Th*  «rtf*t4*»t  Wf  hare  aver  nffered.  On  nr- 

•li»m  muoaudnn  to  ||0.U)  and  near  no  piij  frrlglili 
freight  r*i*mhi»<-d  to  extmno  Wnttra  Other 

•.lylim  ami  gradce  at  cnrreapoodlagli  low  pr  I  Lund* 
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You  Will  Be 
Sure  to  Like 
Pompeian ! 

Half  Pint*,  25c 
Plnti,  •  50c 
Quarts,  $1.00 

x\  _/ 

MO  matter  how 
you  have  re¬ 
garded  other  Olive 

Oil*  in  the  past,— 
you  will  like  the 
"Fruity  Flavor”  of 
POMPEIAN  and 

it*  *weet  and  pleas¬ 
ant  taste.  It's  im* 
ported;it'sabsolute- 
ly  pure;  it’s  fine 
quality. 

POMPEIAN  COMPANY 
Washington.  D.  C. 

POMPEIAN  °S!rE 

having  equipped  him  for  the  year,  would 
say,  “Now.  get  out  of  here.”  Then 
Roxey  would  mn  down  the  street,  wagging 
his  (ail  as  he  went.  He  would  make  for  a 
train,  going  wheresoever  his  fancy  took 
him. 


WHERE  LEPERS  ARE  MADE  HAPPY 

ULION,  with  the  accent  on  the  on, 
is  the  name  of  ono  of  the  leaser 
Philippines,  about  a  day’s  sail  from  Manila. 
The  island  has  another  name  as  well  - 
“the  Place  of  Happiness  for  the  Unclean.” 
Here  is  the  lej>er  colony  that  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  tho  Health  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  Government,  under  the  direction  of 
I)r.  Victor  G.  Heiser,  when  this  country 
went  into  the  Philippines.  Leper  colonies 
were  known  hitherto  as  grim  living  graves, 
haunted  by  desolation  and  despair;  but 
when  the  colony  of  Culion  was  formed  the 
ideal  of  the  founders  was  to  institute  a 
retreat  where  lepers  might  be  happy.  It 
sounds  impossible,  but  is  far  from  lieing  so. 
Contrary  to  popular  belief,  leprosy,  except 
in  its  last  stages,  has  little  apparent  effect 
upon  the  mentality  or  physique  of  the 
victim.  As  long  as  ho  does  not  endanger 
others  by  the  risk  of  contagion,  he  might 
us  well  go  free  and  livo  like  other  men. 
This,  then,  is  tho  secret  of  Culion.  Here 
the  leper  Is  encouraged  to  live  a  clean, 
brisk,  pleasant,  and  profitable  existence. 
Ho  is  taken  away  from  tho  world  of  the 
-•lean,  where  he  was  an  outcast,  hated  and 
avoided,  and  is  placed  in  the  community 
of  the  Unclean,  where  no  one  fears  him, 
where  all  are  glad  to  see  him  and  be  his 
friends,  where  he  can  live,  work,  amuse 
himself,  and  improve  his  condition  in  life. 
In  clone  touch  with  others.  What  this 
means  to  the  leper  is  shown  vividly  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Fust's  description  of 
the  arrival  of  the  lepers: 

The  scene  as  one  comes  in  toward  the 
island  gives  the  impression  of  serenity. 
The  bay  is  deep  and  amazingly  blue,  and 
it  swarms  with  varieties  of  the  most, 
brilliant  tlsh.  Reaching  out  from  Culion, 
■•rcseent-wise,  is  a  peculiar  and  fantastic 
coral  formation,  called  the  Coral  Islands, 
jagged  and  impassable;  within  them  rises 
Culion  itself,  hilly  and  green  and  serenely 
iwautiful.  Except  in  typhoon  season 
them  waters  are  quiet,  and  as  one  nears  the 
shore  one  has  the  sensation  of  being 
iwaibsl  by  some  spirit  of  friendliness  and 
peace— an  effect  never  lost  upon  the  little 
throng  of  men  and  women  -and  often 
•hildren — who  stand  forward  in  tho  vessel , 
looking  with  wondering  eyes  upon  this 
spot  where  they  are  to  spend  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  They  have  lH>en  expecting  a 
prison,  and  what  they  are  beholding  has 
the  appearance  of  a  home. 

There  is  the  colony.  Tho  little  white 
houses  or  shacks,  with  their  garden  yards, 
■•over  the  hillside,  and  the  larger  buildings 
showing  here  and  there,  the  hospital,  the 
quarantine  buildings,  the  theater,  the 
church  on  the  headland,  and  others.  But 


it  is  on  the  wharf  that  the  interest  centers. 
There  all  the  able-bodied  of  the  colony 
have  gathered— an  eager  throng,  in  the 
very  vanguard  of  them  a  trim  group  of 
erect  men  in  white  uniforms,  the  Culion 
Leper  Band,  already  playing  welcoming 
strains  which  greet  the  newcomers. 

These  two  crowds  gaze  toward  each 
other  eagerly — the  little  crowd  on  the 
boat,  the  big  one  on  the  landing — because 
in  the  colony  all  the  tril>es  of  tho  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands  are  represented,  and  great  is 
the  excitement  of  those  who  espy  members 
of  their  own  trilie.  On  the  boat  the  entire 
attitude  has  changed.  The  despondency 
which  the  lepers  have  felt  since  they  were 
tlrst  taken  aboard  rapidly  gives  place  to 
an  astonished  and  childlike  delight.  Not 
only  does  the  colony  appear  now  to  1m-  a 
home,  but  for  many  of  the  strangers  it  is 
the  first  home  they  have  ever  known. 
They  begin  to  realize  that  here  they  will 
not  be  outcasts,  living  in  avoided  huts  and 
among  rocks  on  hillsides,  shunned  by  their 
fellow  men,  but  they  will  bo  living  with 
people. 

It  is  a  town  that  receives  them,  with  a 
imputation  of  some  thirty-two  hundred, 
with  shops,  homes,  a  theater,  a  currency 
of  its  own,  outdoor  amusements,  and  even 
social  life  of  a  sort.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
have  gone  in  for  market-gardening,  while 
others  have  built  themselves  fishing  boats 
and  have  taken  up  the  fisherman's  life  as  a 
means  of  subsistence.  With  all  this  they 
are  content.  The  attempts  to  escape  from 
Culion  are  extremely  rare,  and  when  the 
fugitives  are  caught  their  almost  invariable 
request  has  been  to  be  returned  to  the 
colony  again.  Of  the  lighter  side  of  their 
existence  there  we  read: 

Perhaps  their  favorite  amusement  is  base¬ 
ball,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of 
cock-fighting.  Scarce  a  shack  in  the 
Unclean  part  is  without  its  game-cock. 
This  sport  is  so  instinctive  with  the 
Filipino  that  it  has  not  been  forbidden 
the  lepers,  in  whose  favor  various  laws  have 
been  a  little  stretched,  as,  for  instance, 
the  marriage  law.  Intermarriage  is  per¬ 
mitted,  on  the  liaxis  that  it  gives  a  mural 
tone  to  the  colony.  Few  children  are 
born  of  these  marriages.  Even  if  the 
■•hildren  live,  after  birth,  their  lives  are 
always  brief;  and  in  all  the  years  in  which 
tho  colony  has  been  operated,  very  few 
of  these  children  havo  lived  to  see  the  ago 
of  five  years. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  oolony-lifo  we 
should  not  havo  pictured  of  ourselves,  and 
yet  which  must  inevitably  be  present  as 
long  as  lepers  are  just  human  beings. 
That  is  to  say,  Culion,  like  any  other 
community,  is  not  sociologically  ideal.  It 
has  class  distinction,  pronouncedly,  and 
heneficially,  too,  in  some  cases.  Many 
a  leper,  altho  of  good  family,  enjoyed 
none  of  the  benefits  of  his  station  in  his 
former  manner  of  life,  being  outcast  and 
often  isolated,  but  here  ho  can  take  his 
proper  place  among  other  lepers  of  his 
letter- born  class,  and  after  the  fashion  of 
mankind,  his  vastly  increased  importance 
in  his  own  eyes  has  its  good  effects  upon 
his  health  and  entire  outlook.  Ho  is  at 
last  Somebody — and  that  means  much  to 
human  nature. 
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Self-Sentering  reduces  cost 
saves  time 


TO  ALL  the  advantages  of  concrete  construc¬ 
tion  the  important  element  of  economy 
has  been  added  by  the  use  of  Self-Sentering. 
It  does  away  with  expensive  form  work  that  was 
a  necessity  in  the  old  method  of  concrete  construc¬ 
tion  but  no  longer  needed  in  the  modern. 

For  Sclf-Sentering  is  both  reinforcement  and  form.  Every  dol¬ 
lar  spent  on  Self-Sentering  construction  is  for  permanent  work. 

With  Self-Scntering,  the  highest  type  of  roof  concrete — is 
an  economic  possibility. 

Two-inch  concrete  roofs  pitched,  flat,  or  curved,  arc  strong, 

rigid  and  fireproof.  Two-inch  Self-Sentering  partitions  arc- 
rigid  and  great  space  savers.  Compared  with  the  usual  6-inch 
partition,  they  add  one  square  foot  of  floor  space  to  every 
three  lineal  feet  of  partition. 

Figure  the  added  total  income  from  every  floor  thus  made 
possible.  Before  you  decide  on  plans  discuss  this  modem 
construction  with  your  architect  or  builder. 


Send  for  Fireproofing  Handbook 

which  shows  the  almost  unlimited  ap¬ 
plication  of  Self-Sent  erin*  to  every 
type  of  building  and  explains  fully 
about  it.  Send  us  the  name  of  your 
architect  or  builder,  so  we  can  co¬ 
operate  with  him. 


The  General  Fireproofing  Co.,  4801  Logan  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

hfakrrs  also  of  ilaringhom  ImIM.  Ik €  Standard  \trtol  Laik 


The  concrete 
reinforcement 
that  eliminate* 
the  need  of 
form* 


Pet.  Mar.  3,  1914 
Other  patent* 
pending 
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R  e'fw^rritTe  re  d 


A  SON'S  tlioiiixlit luliicw  ui\e>  tin*  oM  bouiestciiil  lli«*  pnUi'ctiun 
as  well  as  the  conveniences  afforded  by  tnodrrn  science.  Thr 
Pyrene  lire  extinguisher,  recognized  as  the  most  efficient  weapon 
against  incipient  tires — easy  to  operate  and  instanth  effective — is 
as  great  a  necessity  as  the  telephone.  It  is  always  at  hand,  to  use 
when  the  hlaze  starts — long  before  any  outside  aid  could  he  sum¬ 
moned,  even  htf  the  telephone.  Will  you  risk  thr  danger  of  a  tire 
tragedy  in  the  old  home  by  denying  it  this  protection? 

kttatly  f*»r  ua*.  anti  ta  «*aally  r*  till.  I.  t*v<-u»|.tlf  aitlltfiiishM  vlrlnoa  iVne. 
oil  anil  n|.*«*irica!  tlr*- a  Ihn*  u«*  lajum  »1i  li-  .m  f  .hr,.-*  Writ* nor  or*r»~«t 
oBIcn  for  murine | »tf  inPl^ocw  iu  I»h ifctal  fnrm,  "Thw  Vllal  Fut*  M.nul**."  frtwi. 


PYRENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  1358  Broadway,  N.  Y 
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My  Beauty  Exercises 


make  you  look  Younger 
i  'I  More  Beautiful  chan  all 
l lie  rnternal  trrattarm* 
you  miuht  u»e  for  a  tile 
lame.  M  y  Syntcrn  removes 
crinkles  and  It  nr*,  draw, 
up  tainting  muk  Ira,  crari- 
i*  atm  ««gna  of  agr.  and 
nukn  the  complexion 
limh  as  in  girlhood — mith 
at  massage,  vibration,  pLia- 
or  any  drug#  or  appliancm 
»Vay  I  teach  you  a  method 


I  n»pro\T«  y«ir  appearance  too  percent. 
Attache*  to  any  garter- Ij4DiI  Ahtolutrly 
cannot  be  detached  no  nuiirr 
IKHltion.  ComloreaMr,  yo«iliW|Pt  you 
.  arar them.  Seotlni>l.ui>  i  • 

\  Postpaid.  50c.  Or  v»rite  for  b«:ajklet. 

J  CAVANACH  BROS.,  PatmdU.  Pa. 


By  ardtr  of  Uaited  Stale*  Cartraaeat  (Nee y  DrpeHarnl). 

Memorial  Tablets 

Ara  b<ta|  casl  of  braaic  recarered  fraa 

Wreck  of  U.  S.  S.  Maine 

ByJaa.  WiOiaas,  lac.  Braoxe  FoaaJry.SSA Weal 27tkSt.. New  York 

Srnd  /or  iU*U**i*d  book  on  FfM, 


\|y  Svitem  not  only  inliirM  double  chin,  but  It 
KAYES  THE  Mt-SC  I.ES  AND  FI.ESH  FIRM 
FTF.K  Till:  >1  PKKKLrors  FLESH  HAS  BEEN 
(IKKHD  AWAY.  Thr  f.«>  lA#w  nr*  k  can  alao  he* 
ruuti.  uil>  rounded  and  holltms  filled  out. 

No  matter  lu>w  tired,  five  minutm  of  my  Facial  Ex* 
ti»r  will  Irrthm  your  complexion  unci  give  it  a  moot 


SUMMER  BARGAINS 


II  rife  today  i«r  m )  *Vrv  famkUl  on  /*u.  tal  Haimly  C  ut- 
turr,  fiody  i  ultnrrand  AW  ffatufv  \u££f.il$nnt  FRFJi* 

KATHRYN  MURRAY 
Dept.  IAN.  209  State  Street  Chicago 

I  kt  Ftr$i  II  omGH  to  Track  Scientific  Facial  F.xertitf 


PFIA.V  H  STOKE*  IN  IZADI  NO  C1T1 

Write  toe  bMhUl  -|U*  |>.|Ur«  Ar*  e 

Aoaricaa  Wnl»|  Maeluor  Ca  .  lac  ,  TiS  Broadway,  N.  Y 
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SPO  PEE,  VICTIM  OF  ERROR 

OCT  in  the  Blaekfoot  dint  riot  a  legend 
had  grown  up  during  fin-  last  quarter 
century  and  more  concerning  Spo  Pee.  the 
Indian  who  was  spirited  away  by  the 
(treat  White  Chief,  ami  who  would  remain 
forever  hidden,  suspended  half-way  be¬ 
tween  life  and  death.  And  during  that 
time,  thirty-two  years  in  all,  then*  dwelt 
in  the  criminal  ward  of  tho  (Jovernment 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  in  Washington, 
I).  (*,,  a  strange  Indian  patient  who  never 
spoke  a  word  to  any  living  soul.  For  the 
last  ten  years  Delegate  Hamilton,  of  the 
Blaekfoot  District ,  has  lieen  carrying  on  p 
search  for  the  legendary  chief,  who  once 
had  been  tried  and  adjudged  guilty  of  kill¬ 
ing  a  white  man,  hut  tho  he  went  through 
every  |>enitentiary  in  the  country,  his 
M-an-h  was  fruitless.  It  remained  for  a 
party  of  Blaekfoot  Indians,  sightseeing  in 
Washington,  to  discover  Spo  Pee  in  the 
hospital  known  as  St.  Elizabeth's,  and  to 
set  about  the  work  of  his  liberation.  The 
Washington  Time#  comments  thus  M|h>ii 
his  heavy  punishment: 

Awakened  from  a  tortuous  and  horrible 
living  nightmare  of  thirty-two  years,  Spo 
Pee,  Blaekfoot  Indian  bravo,  to-day  takes 
up  the  skein  of  life  where  he  dropt  ii  a 
1  third  of  a  century  ago,  when  the  white  man. 
with  an  unconscious  and  hitter  irony, 
performed  the  ••humane"  act  of  coniniut- 
mg  his  death  sentence. 

Spo  Pee  probably  paid  the  heaviest 
[H-nalty  ever  exacted  of  any  human  !>eiiig 
in  any  enlightened  lurid. 

Snatched  from  his  own  ptmple,  after  u 
touching  fan-well  to  his  daughter,  then 
three  years  old,  S|»o  Pi«e  was  pla<v<l  in  a 
prison  where  none  could  speak  his  tongue. 
Then  Spo  P<<o  tried  to  make  signs  in 
Indian  fashion.  Fingers  crossed,  one  bund 
on  another,  signified  to  him  shooting  the 
bow  and  arrnw.  Two  lingers  straddling 
his  doubled-up  list  meant  a  horseback 
ride.  Spo  Pee  had  no  war  paint,  so  lie 
decorated  himself  with  buttons  and  all  the 
trinkets  he  could  find.  He  had  nothing 
with  which  to  trade,  so  he  made  strange 
devices  on  scraps  of  paper  ami  gave  these 
to  his  guards. 

For  all  these  things  Spo  Pee  was  ad¬ 
judged  insane.  Then  he  was  brought  to 
Washington  and  put  in  the  ward  for  the 
criminal  insane  at  t  he  ( iovernnient  hospital 
known  os  St.  Elizabeth's.  That  was  thirtv- 
lwo  years  ago.  Sim-e  then  the  Indian 
brave  has  mingled  with  none  of  his  own 
rm-c,  nor  any  white  man  save  his  guards, 
w  ho  were  sane. 

No  one  hut  an  Indian  could  have  sUmm! 
it,  his  friends  assert.  But  Spo  Poe's 
stoicism  stood  him  in  good  stood. 

“Soon  after  l  was  sentenced,"  he  said 
through  his  interpreter.  "I  made  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  White  Fathers  to  pardon  me. 
I  was  told  the  pardon  would  come.  So  I 
waited  and  waited.  But  now  I  guess  it 
has  come." 

And  spo  Pee  broke  into  a  smile  that 
Is  ire  nothing  of  resentment  or  malignance, 
as  he  sat  surrounded  by  white  men  plying 
him  with  questions. 

1  Spo  Pee  was  convicted  of  killing  a  whilo 
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miner  in  Montana,  in  spite  of  his  oarnost 
assertions  that  he  had  never  seen  the  miner 
liefore,  ami  was  only  fighting  in  self- 
defense.  The  plea  that  he  made  at  that 
time  has  been  preserved  in  the  records  of 
the  Indian  Office.  It  reads: 

"You  ask  me  if  I  have  anything  to  say 
why  I  should  not  die.  Ten  years  ago  the 
Great  Father’s  soldiers  came  to  my 
people’s  homes  and  killed  a  great 
young  men  and  women,  old  men,  and 
children.  I  myself  was  shot.  The  soldier 
chief  did  not  ask  us  if  we  wanted  to  die. 
But  you  are  a  great  chief;  you  ask  mo  to 
say  why  1  should  not  die.  I  did  kill  the 
white  man,  for  I  thought  if  I  did  not  kill 
him  he  would  kill  me;  he  told  me  he  would 
do  so.  When  I  first  saw  him  he  would  not 
lake  me  by  the  liand.” 

Spo  Pee  went  on  with  his  account  of  the 
killing  and  concluded,  “You  are  a  great 
chief,  and  can  hang  me,  hut  you  have  no 
right  to  do  so.  I  have  spoken  straight,  mj 
heart  is  brave.  It  is  done." 

Tho  severity  of  his  punishment  was 
probably  due  to  tho  fact  that  tho  killing 
came  but  shortly  aftor  the  Custer  massacre, 
when  the  anti-Indian  feeling  was  at  fever 
heat.  Because  of  this  Spo  Pee  has  for¬ 
feited  half  of  his  three  score  and  ten,  ami 
has  no  redress.  The  New  York  (ilobe 
timls  a  general  significance  in  this  and  re¬ 
marks  that  this  is  “one  of  the  gravest 
faults  of  our  whole  judicial  system.' 
Freedom  is  precious,  and  if  the  State  take 
it  away  unjustly,  the  State  should  pay  for 
the  mistake.  Evidently  he  is  willing  to  !>«• 
convinced  that  he  is  a  very  lucky  person, 
and  harbors  no  grudge,  beyond  thinking 
that  white  people  are  very  queer,  lie 
marvels  a  bit  that  whereas  they  con¬ 
demned  him  and  left  him  in  solitude  for 
thirty-odd  years,  now  they  crowd  around 
him.  hang  on  his  words,  and  show  him 
every  courtesy.  He  is  conscious  of  no 
eliangu  in  himself,  and  so  he  wonders  in 
vain.  He  has  hastened  westward  to  meet 
his  ilaughter  again,  who  is  now  Mrs.  Take 
liun;  but  first  he  was  shown  a  little  of  the 
city  in  which  he  had  been  so  long  confined. 
The  Washington  Times  says: 

Spo  Pee's  first  glimpse  of  the  outside 
world  from  which  he  had  ls*en  snatched 
■0  ruthlessly  was  had  in  an  autoinobih 
ride.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russel  MacLenmm 
and  Delegate  Robert  .1.  Hamilton,  of  the 
Blackfoot  tribe,  took  him  for  a  spin  around 
Potomac  Park.  Then  they  went  to  the 
New  Capitol  Hotel  for  dinner,  and  in  tin 
evening  he  was  received  at  the  office  of 
Indian  Commissioner  Cato  Sells,  where  a 
group  of  nowspaper  men  and  officials  of  the 
Indian  office  gathered  to  shake  bauds  with 
him. 

There  he  sat,  with  stoical  good  nature, 
in  wonderment  of  the  attention  he  was 
attracting  now.  He  was  drest  in  American 
clothes,  his  hair  was  closely  cropped,  and 
his  iron-gray  mustacho  added  to  his  resem¬ 
blance  to  many  bronzed  white  men  one 
sees  daily. 

“ Back  to  Indian  dress?  Oh,  no.  White 
collar  nice.  Shoes  nice.  I  like  white 
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something  has  to  give.  It  won’t  he 
the  Earth — it  will  be  your  springs. 

Rough  or  Smooth?” 

is  our  booklet  telling  how  effectively  you  can  eliminate  the  jars  of  big 
humps  and  the  vibrations  of  little  ones.  It  explains  why  we  guarantee 

THE  AMES  EQUALIZING  SPRING 

for  the  life  of  your  car.  One  reason  is  because  there  is  no  tinkering  with  re¬ 
adjustments  after  the  attachment.  You  will  lengthen  the  life  of  your  car  by 
learning  the  other  reasons  all  told  in  the  booklet.  Ask  for  it  now  ir  s  lree. 

CLARENCE  N.  PEACOCK  &  CO.,  1786  Broadway,  New  York 
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This  Price  Fixes  the  Standard  by  Which 
You  Must  Judge  All  Diamond  Values 

You  get  100  cents  in  value  for  each  dollar  ymi 
invest  in  a  diamond  from  Basth  at  597.50  per  carat ; 

direct  Importing  from  European  cutter*  the 

waste  of  needless  middlemen;  because,  too.  our  policy  is 
”  many  sal es  nt  a  small  profit." 

Send  No  Money  No  Deposit— No  References 

wTTce  soy  diamond  In  out  nock.  set  in  yinir  own  choice  of  mount* 
jugs.  right  at  your  hom«  4t  our  expense  I  We  permit  Due  ex¬ 
amination.  invite  any  te#t  of  comparison  lo  prove  s  big  money  * 

uving  sll  without  obligating  you  to  buy! 

Basch  Money  Back  Guarantee 

Cash  refund  at  any  timv  within  2  years 

Oor  written  contract,  given  with  each  diamond,  to  pay  bas  h  the 
lull  prlca  In  cash  lets  11%  any  time  within  a  years  that  tlx*-  dw 
inoDdmiiy  l»e  returned  for  any  reason,  legally  guarantee#  carat  welg'il, 
quality  arvl  value;  guarantee#  at*o  lull  price  in  exchange.  any 
timet  Cash  Relund  feature  proses  value.  Insure#  your  Investment 

auVb,’  Carat  Weight !  Mountings  at  Cost 


Yo«J  cannot  compare  price#  and 
valur*  where  diamond  jewelry 
Is  priced  by  the  piece!  All 
Jeweler#  buy  by  the  carat — de¬ 
mand  equal  protection  w  hen  you 
buy  I  Basch  l»a*»  sold  diamonds 
by  Csrtt  Weight  lor  jft  years 


\\r  manufacture  thousands  of 
newest  fashions  in  dUuumd 
mounting# — 14K  solnl  gold  a*ul 
platinum,  ami  price  them  to  you 
at  factory  coat!  tloacb  mourn 
lng«  are  world  famous  lor  l**t 
feet  design  and  artistic  quality 


Never  aTimeLikeNOW  to  Buy  Diamonds 


Other#  have  risiael  1  !$ei r 
\  ct  Ba»ch  mdjpuiB*  ft 


prues  it  during  the  past  li  months — gov,  altogether  in  a  yean*, 
per  carat  price —  buy  now  and  share  in  rUiag  value* 


Thousands  Sold  to  iA  Digest  *  Readers  All  Satisfied 

Let  u.  refer  you  to  the  re>  to  the  Union  Bank  of  Chicago  (capital  00000)— to  Dun— 

Br.bd»treel  —  National  Jewelers*  Board  of  Trade  —  your  own 
banker.  They  will  all  tell  you  that  we  are  reliawe.  respooal me . 

America's  largest  advertiser#  ol  diamonds;  MtsbjiMWS  year# 
ago;  reputed  America  s  lowest  priced  Diamond  llous 
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DIAMOND* 


128  PACE  DELUXE  .  CDrC  f 
Basch  Diamond  Book  *  MVEata  • 

More  than  a  earning.  Written  by  recognised  ex- 
pgfla  It  contains  FACTS  about  diamonds-- their 
color*.  i;uJiuc«  and  voluee-oever  before  published! 
Explains  Imtw  we  have  standardised  t  he  telling  of 
diamond*,  enabling  you  to  buy  as  intelligently  us 
any  expert!  Thogsanda  of  styles,  suggestion*.  Ulu*- 
tratloas.  Also  complete  line  of  diamonds,  watches. 
Jewelry — «U  standard  makes  at  factory  prices, 
startlingly  low  by  compansua. 

i/at/  Coupon  o*  urtiU  now  to 

L.  BASCH  &  CO. 

Dept  T-JJ5.  State  5c  Quincy  Sts.. Chicago,  lil- 


Y>jp»r 


rtra*e  send  roe  by  return  mall  your 
arS-page  lW.uxe  Batch  Diamond 
Book  without  cost  or  obligating  me  In 
any  way. 


Addtet*  , 

Mali  to 

L.  BASCH  &  CO^  Dept.  T-23S 
=|  State  &  Quincy  Sts.,  Chicago,  111. 
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HAVOLINE 

OIL 


4  4  It  makes  a  difference  ’ 

and  Lightens  Your 
Motor  Troubles 


Ark  your  cylinders  clogged  with  heavy  carbon  deposit? 
Does  your  motor  generate  its  maximum  efficiency  or  is  it 
L  -A  hindered  by  heavy  frictional  losses?  Is  its  general  service¬ 
ability  and  power  of  endurance  being  weakened  by  the  use  of 
non-adhesive  molecule-cracked  lubricants? 


HAVOLINE  OIL 


prevents  these  life-destroying  processes  in  every  make  of  car,  because: 

It  forms  a  lubricating  “cushion**  of  oil  of  equal  thiclcne**  between  the  moving 
metals,  minimizing  frictional  loss  and  enhancing  the  efficiency  of  the  motor. 

By  our  “special  process**  of  manufacture  it  is  entirely  freed  from  impurities 
and  floating  carbon,  leaving  the  least  deposit  —  vet  its  life  and  potency  arc 
retained.  The  base  cru.tr  of  Havoline  is  a! wavs  uniform  and  of  known  quality. 

Buy  tha  Oil  in  tha  Blu*  Can.  Tall  ua  your  make  and  wa'll 

2  Flva  Gallon  Cana  to  tha  Casa.  tall  you  your  srtda. 

Ask  vour  gurugciiun  or  write  us  direct  for  testimo¬ 
nials  of  Ihi.v/inr  userx  who  own  sour  make  of  cat. 

Write  for  the  “Lubrlcan.**  It's  free. 

INDIAN  REFINING  CO.,  Dept-c,"  NEW  YORK 


K  pjwpdd  -  *»<«| 

Edward  H  Juoob 


Make  Your  Home  Attractive  jTuJt 

Yoa  can  t  Hpcod  the  utoe  amount  ! 

ut  moory  on  any  other  lni|»tr»ve-  al  ;  W 

meat  that  will  add  to  Hi«- twautyol  *  TJJ  H  I 

your  home  uoe  third  much  «m  an  I  H  11  f  *4.  G 

IRON  ITNCK.  Write  for  Csla- 

1*»4  today.  A irnu  Warned. 

Cincinnati  Iron  Fence  Co. 

I>«pt.  J.  Box  724.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


Visible  Typewriters  jt\ 


priert— open  an  account  it  you  §m 
preier.  Pay  as  convenient —take  a  J 
year  or  more  if  you  like.  No  moo  ay  M 
ilown-PRU  TRIM  tiCOfMB-  m 
tiutial  gni mn tea.  Absolutely  no 
typewriter*  furnished  except  those 
secured  direct  from  th«  manufiC- 
turers.  No  shop-worn,  damaged  or  inferior  machines — 
every  one  warranted  to  be  perfect  in  every  detail.  Com¬ 
plete  equipment.  You  cannot  get  such  machines  from 
anyone  else  — we  are  authorised  distributors  of  the 
models  we  sell. 

This  plan  U  now  ui  its  tilth  successful  year.  More  than 
20  Word*™  have  been  received. 

No  matter  what  you  now  think,  don’t  ohliutr  yuunell— 
don't  •pend  a  cent  until  you  art  our  two  FREE  HOOKS. 
No  salesmeo  to  bother  you.  Just  n*ad  the  books  end 
decide  for  yourwli.  Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  I* 
all  that's  necessary.  Send  today*  because  we  have  a 
special  limited  offer  lost  now.  (229) 

TYPEWRITERS  DISTRIBUTING  SYNDICATE 
16G-U70  N.  Michigan  Boulevard  Chicago,  lH 


JUST  PUBLISHED 
An  important  Mm  w  Book 

FRANCE 

From  Behind  the  Veil 


By  COUNT  PAUL  VASSILI 


TN  THIS  VOLUME,  written  In  frank  and 
A  pungent  style,  is  embodied  the  authors  un¬ 
rivaled  experiences  of  the  inner  social  and  political 
life  of  France  during  the  null  Ut.  He 

opens  his  reminiscences  with  the  meteoric  reign  of 
Napoleon  the  Third  and  Ul  lovely  Andalusian 
wife,  the  Empress  Eugenie,  and  closes  them  “the 
day  before  yesterday^  as  it  were. 

•'Then*  Is  here  much  first-hand  ami  entertaining 
pwlp  about  the  crlcbriUrs  and  notorieties  of  French 
society  clunng  the  author’s  time." — The  Sum,  Sew  Fork. 

*1' on  tains  much  that  Is  momentous  In  history.  «4m- 
ply  and  1  lankly  told.** — The  t.+emng  /'oil,  Ckuogv.  JU. 

"No  man  of  the  era  which  dosed  with  the  downfall 
of  Napolron  111.  had  better  opportunity  for  dow-iovr*- 
titotinn  than  did  this  diplomat*  show  mission*.  mo*tlv 
of  *»  •emixifftrlal  nature,  were  many,  taking  him  to  all 
th«*  roufts  of  Europe.  — T  he  Globe- Memoir**.  St.  Louts. 
Afo. 

Urt#  Odavs.  Qsth.  *3.75  ad;  by  mail  S3  91 
FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
T14450  Fourth  Avenue  New  York.  N.  Y. 


VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Funk  &  Wagtulla  Standard  Dic¬ 
tionary  Series.  "  A  marvel  ul  condensed  information.** 
‘Jft.UOO  VocitHiiary  term*.  12  P*«e*  colored  maps;  many  valu¬ 
able  supplementary  features.  Cloth,  Zftccou;  flexible  leather, 
ftO  cents,  net;  indexed,  ft  cents  extra. 

FUSE  *  WAGS* ALLS  COMPANY.  •  I«v  Terk  sad  Loadcs 


Superior  quality  used  by  leading  mush¬ 
room  growers  the  country  over. 

CROW  MUSHROOMS 

foe  roar  bmnr  table  sod  ararfry  market*.  IUu» 
trsud  bcAlrt  <XOr)  fives  alcaide.  readily  under* 
Wood  Isilnrrti.'O*  aajowa  can  follow  Srud  ll 

f.  -r  f  brtefcs  It  r<tndu  trine  Sjxawn  and  K«k- 
rueh>*u  fl  ofMiurfiri 
fie*  016,  W«.st  Cbsstar.f  s 


man's  i'IuIIiuk.  Never  go  back  to  Indiaii 
clothes,"  ho  told  his  friends. 

His  air  while  on  his  automohile  ride 
was  that  of  a  retired  business  man  enjoying 
an  evening'*  spin.  He  looked  with  plat-id 
and  ealm  interest  at  the  strange  sights.  to 
him.  of  the  city,  but  only  once  did  he  show 
any  surprize.  He  gave  u  start  when  he  saw 
electric  signs  as  they  lit  up  and  went  out 
again. 

"How  funny,”  was  his  comment,  and 
he  chuckled  in  amusement  at  this  curious 
new  spectacle. 

Once  he  was  driven  near  a  market- 
wagon  on  which  the  driver  was  asleep. 

"Unless  the  horse  know  the  way. 
that  man  never  get  home,”  he  told  his 
interpreter. 

S|m»  Pee  was  equally  composed  when  he 
fu4-.il  the  gathering  awaiting  him  at  Com¬ 
missioner  Sells's  oflb-e.  He  was  told  that 
the  Commissioner,  with  others,  had  been 
working  to  obtain  his  pardon. 

“  1  thought  there  were  those  outside 
working  for  me,  tho  I  did  not  know  who 
they  were,"  he  replied  through  Inter¬ 
preter  Hamilton. 

"Ask  him  how  it  feels  to  get  out,"  one 
reporter  requested. 

"Hood,"  was  his  guttural  and  sm-einct 
reply. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


The  Solution.  Lady  Miw-betli  was  walk¬ 
ing  in  her  sleep. 

“  My  day  gowns  are  too  tight,"  she 
explained. — Puck. 


Heavenly.— K very  motorist  envies  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Porte  for  at  least  one  advantage  he 
will  have.  There  won't  In*  anybody  along 
the  road  to  misdirect  him.-—  AVir  York 
1‘rriut. 


Suspicious.  H  AHl’Kii — **  Foozle  has  a 
grenl  scheme  and  he  invited  me  *  to  gel  in 
on  the  ground  floor.’  " 

Carper — "  Don't  forget  that  that  is 
w  here  the  trap*door*  are.” — Town  Topic*. 


Of  Course!— James  started  his  third 
helping  of  pudding  with  delight. 

"  Once  upon  a  time,  James,"  admon¬ 
ished  his  mother,  “  there  was  a  little  boy 
who  ate  too  much  pudding,  and  he  burst  !  " 
James  considered.  **  Then*  ain't  such  a 
thing  as  too  much  pudding,”  he  decided. 

“  There  must  Ik*,"  continued  his  mother, 
“  else  why  did  the  little  boy  burst?  " 
James  passed  his  plate  for  the  fourth 
time,  saying:  “  Not  enough  boy." — The 
Multitude. 


Too  Much. — Ono  day  a  Scottish  boy 
and  an  English  boy  who  were  fighting 
were  separated  by  their  respective  mothers 
with  difficulty,  the  Scottish  boy,  tho  the 
smaller,  being  far  the  most  pugnacious. 

“  What  garred  ye  fieht  a  big  laddie  like 
that  for?  "  said  the  mother,  as  she  wilted 
the  Mood  from  his  nose. 

**  And  I'll  fight  him  again,"  said  the  boy, 
"  if  he  says  Scotsmen  wear  kilts  because 
their  feet  an*  too  hig  to  get  into  their 
trousers." — Tit-Hit *. 
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Accounted  For.—  4  Is  he  a  credit  to  his 
family?  " 

44  No;  a  debit.'* — Concord  Herald. 

Silver  Lining.— Bryan's  choice  of  diplo¬ 
mats  does  a  lot  for  the  business  of  the 
jvnssenKer  steamers. — New  York  Cress. 


Too  Easy.-—44  Have  you  l>een  able  to 
meet  all  the  demands  of  your  creditors? 

“  Meet  them  ?  I  haven't  b»*«  able  to 
avoid  them.” — Buffalo  Express. 


Once  Too  Often.— Parson  Black  (stern¬ 
ly) — 44  Did  you  come  by  dat  wateh-melyun 
honestly,  Bruddeh  Bingy?  " 

The  Melon  Tote* — 44  ’Deed  I  did. 
pahson;  ebry  day  fo’  nigh  on  two  weeks ! 
—Puck. 


The  Efficacy  of  Prayer. — Bobby  had 
hecn  taught  to  remember  all  his  relatives 
when  ho  said  his  prayers.  One  night,  as  he 
knelt  at  his  mother’s  knee,  he  did  not 
mention  the  name  of  a  favorite  aunt. 

44  Why,  Bobby,”  said  the  mother,  44  you 
didn’t  say  4  (loti  bless  Aunt  Beatrice  and 
make  her  happy.’  ” 

*•  Well,  mother,”  replied  the  little  bov. 
44  I  don’t  have  to  say  that  any  more. 
Aunt  Beatrice’s  engaged.” — Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Mfilro 

July  17. — A  triangular  tight  at  Acapulco  b  re¬ 
ported  between  the  CouUtuikNuUsto.  Feder¬ 
ate,  and  Zapatifttax. 

July  IS. — General  Orozco,  with  Ms  followers 
dnwTte  the  Federal  Array  with  the  announn*d 
intention  of  starting  a  new  revolution. 

Pnwklent  Carbajal  orders  the  evacuation  of 
San  Lubt  1‘otoat  as  a  move  toward  peace 

July  20. — The  United  State*  Government  an¬ 
nounces  that  It  wlU  not  recognize  any  «m- 
ciimions  or  loans  made  by  Huerta  later  than 
October  10.  1013. 

General  Carranza  agnsw  to  meet  tbo  Carbajal 
••nvoys  and  to  suspend  hostilities  pendlnK 
negotiations. 

July  22. — An  armlstlmi  between  the  Mexican 
Government  and  the  Const  Itutionaltits  U 
signed  and  all  litMlUltlwt  throughout  the 
country  are  ordered  suspended. 

Foreign 

July  17. — Millais'*  portrait  of  Carlyle.  In  the 
National  Gallery.  London.  Is  slashed  by  a 
militant  suffragette. 

July  19. — Tbc  Hindus  Imprisoned  upon  the 
Japanese  vessel  in  the  harlxw  of  Vatuwuver 
drive  off  immigration  officers  who  attempt  to 
hoard  the  ship. 

July  21. — After  all  preparation*  are  made  for  a 
pitched  battle  between  the  Canadian  cruiser 
Hainbmr  and  the  Hindu  ship  Korruujaln  Maru, 
the  Hindus  accept  the  Government's  de- 
ridon  and  agree  to  withdraw  from  Vancouver. 


CROSSING  THE  CONTINENT  IN 

THE  CUFF  DWELLINGS  AT  MANITOU 


Designed  Especially  for 
Cars  of  Highest  Standards 

READY  made  parts  and  accessories  for  an  automobile 
are  very  often  a  source  of  waste. 

Westinghouse  Electric  engineering  calls  for  a  design 
amply  able  to  do  the  work  required  but  without  waste. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Systems 
Starting  —  Lighting  —  Ignition 

Westinghouse  Electric  generating  units  for  ignition  and  lighting 
take  the  very  smallest  amount  of  power  from  your  engine,  so  small  you 
can  hardly  find  it  in  your  gasoline  bill* 

Westinghouse  Electric  starting  motors  run  with  the  very  smallest 
drain  on  your  storage  battery. 

Westinghouse  Electric  ignition  applies  the  spark  to  the  very  best 
advantage. 

These  features  of  the  Westinghouse  Systems  have  proven  them¬ 
selves  in  teat  after  test  by  the  best  automobile  engineers  in  the  business 
the  engineers  responsible  for  placing  the  Westinghouse  Systems  on 
these  well  known  cars. 


*AtH»r«nw  l*  frail  '*  rirw  Kaglii#  1'. 

Vluatin  Aut-4ni.fl CV. 

*A.  C  H*rUj  l*o  .  •'Mallear** 
•fb*  Karts,  k#n#w  Cu..  '  GIM«" 

U.  I.  Cm#  T.  M.  Oft. 
tCtiftdwirt  Kafln~H»c  Wiiffte 
tt'lifttul  l*r  Motuf  Cft#  CV*. 

*<J«ft.  W.  IHvli  M-  •I*,f  Car  Oi. 


•Ibmi  M.4ur  Car  I 
n  i  a.  t. 

M  -t  -r  Cftr  <  •». 

IfV*  U^.inufS*!#  Cv.  W 
•W.  H  M.  li.iy.wCV 
*  Marlon  Mot»r  Cftr  Co. 

A.rCir  Mff  C-o..  * 

1M.  ralao-J  NiAd  T ntrll  t ‘as. 


m.p  Norwalk  M..lur  C*i 
tTIir  Arrow  MuLa  tn 

tNDnuu  M.  torCir  C«t. 

♦  TT.r  Ru  A  din  Nftf  Co. 

fSltigwr  M>  4»r  Ga.,  Inc. 

Sp*««iw»ll  M<4.*r  r*i  On, 
^SUteil  %T J  St#*l  Car  Co 


*  Storting,  I.uhiint.  and  tgmiium.  t  Starting  and  L  igunng.  J  f.itktint  and  Ignition 

Sold  to  Automobile  nuinulicturm  only 
Full  information  tent  on  request 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 

Automobile  Equipment  Department 
Main  Office,  Eait  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fartr-rfi*  t  IfScri:  SVrriirs  SMitm  tn  Primcif&l  C flirt 


Domestic 

Washington 

July  17. — The  bill  to  abolish  the  Xml  *' Pluck¬ 
ing  Hoard”  is  Introduced  In  the  House, 

July  20. — Praddrot  Wilson  orders  Attomey- 
(ifncnJ  Me  Reynolds  to  jiroo'd  at  once  with 
the  New  York.  New  Haven  A  Hartford 
dissolution  suit. 

July  22, — The  River*  and  HarNir*  Bill,  against 
which  Senator  Burton  has  for  twelve  days  con¬ 
ducts!  a  one-man  filibuster,  I*  ddiv  tracks  I. 
and  thus  perhapa  killed,  to  make  room  for  the 
trust  bills. 

Grnkral 

July  17. — The  New  Haven  ftnk  1  1*  sued  for 
S306.000.000  by  minority  stockholders,  who 

charge  gross  mismanagement 

July  22 — A  criminal  warrant  U  Issued  against 
the  Standard  OU  Company  of  New  Jersey  for 
selling  gasoline  under  cost  and  thus  violating 
one  of  the  New  Jcraey  "Seven  Sisters”  acts 

against  monopolicN- 


T ike  the  be»t  tooth-powder  ever 
made  Make  ll  a  little  better— Then 
add  Oay f ew— That'a  CALOX,  the 
Oxyscn  Tooth  Powder. 


Sample  and  Booklet  free  on  rtqotil 
All  Druriiitf.  25  eeqU. 

Aak  for  the  Calox  Tooth  Brash.  35e. 

McKesson  a  bobbins,  new  york 


I 


Everywhere  you  go  a 

CoroNA 


Portable  Typewriter 

ran  li#  t*krn  al»nc  It  fnl4*  up  Ilk#  »  jvfc- 
ite-tti #•(•»!.  wHfM  i  Ha,,  an!  for  run- 

tvalciur#  l«  fnruliN^t  In  a  fakrir  trailer 
can#.  Writ*  for  UndtUt  tVfl.  fi. 

Cnmnm  1  ya#erfc#r  l'm„  X*#..  OreAea.  *.  f* 
Agrmcie»  m  principal  riiir a  of  l* »r  world 


0. 


Genuine  Edwards." 

Ready-made,  fire-proof 
garages.  Quickly  set  up 
any  place.  Direct* front- 
factory  prices  — $49.50 
ami  up.  Postal  brings 
Illustrated  Gi-pagc  catalog. 
ThvLJvr4rdftMff.Ce..  J37-3S7  EffUftUa  A*..  < 
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Listed  Stocks 

Wc  'hall  t*  j‘lea-4.*d  to  send  you  a  copy 
of  our  sj«eui.\l  circular  de-'Cribing  over 
ioo  isAtie*  o|  railroad  and  industrial 
stocks  lUtrd  on  the  New  York  Stink 
Exchange. 

The  circular  al>o  contains  tug^ntinns 
as  to  how  to  effect  a  jiiircha-M*  nr  *a1©  of 
stocks,  and  table*  fluming  net  returns 
from  dividend-paying  st*»cks. 

Write  for  Circular  ].'IQ9 
“Railroad  and  Industrial  Stncks.'* 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

43  Exchange  Place,  New  York 

ALBANY  -BOSTON  -CHICAGO 
Mwiul»*r*  New  Turk  ao«l  Cluctf.i Stork 


Investments  and  Finance 


*39i 


System 


WORKS 


100 
•urs 
rm 

HOME  9  WATER 
*•*!*  Day#  Trial.  Other 
I  uzei  ai  low,  for  hand ‘or 
power  Write  tor  nr  w  way 
Selling  Plan  36  rn  rr  no* 

1  SlM^Lrx  WATIR  WORKS.  Ruti.o.i 


THE  UNION  PACIFIC  DISTRIBUTION 

OX  July  20  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
made  the  long-delayis!  distribution 
of  its  $83,356,000  extra  dividend,  con¬ 
sisting  in  the  main  of  Bultimore  &  Ohio 
stock,  but  in  part  of  cash.  AIhjuI  a  week 
before,  the  Court  of  Ap|>eals  had  ren¬ 
dered  a  final  decision  in  a  protesting  suit, 
in  which  it  was  contended  that  U.  P. 
preferred  shareholders  should  part  iei  pate 
in  the  distribution.  This  decision  was 
against  the  preferred  shareholders.  Along 
with  the  distribution  goes  a  reduction 
from  10  to  8  per  cent,  in  the  Union  Pacific's 
dividend  on  its  common  stock.  Income 
from  the  distribution,  however,  is  expected 
to  make  up  to  stockholder**  the  difference. 
For  each  share  of  Union  Pacific  on  which 
$10  in  dividend  was  formerly  paid,  a 
holder  will  now  get: 

Par 

lik'irf  Vuidute 


lUtliBwre  &  Ohio  r *A . *12.00 

Bkiliraorc  k  Ohio  com. . 31L50 

Lvh  .  ZM 

l*  moo  P*ri£c . . . 100.00 


YtiiA+g 

it  4  p .  c. —  $0.4$ 
it  H  r.—  1.34 

it  0  pb  f.—  .18 

at  *>  p.  c. —  8.00 


BO 


l*rii  insular  A  Oricntnl 
S.  N.  Co.  Frrfiurnt  Snll- 
I  n  IT  n .  India,  China. 
PlillippinpR,  Jnimii, 
A  unt  ml  In.  New  Zra'iuiil. 
Winter  Tmiw  In  IdiIIa. 
Honml  World  Tour*.  K«»r 
full  Information  apply 
t  mint d  Lln«,  Xl-^4  Sin  tv 
St.,  N.  V. 


MEAD  CYCLE  C0.,lkpt.K  17  2 CHICAGO 


TNC  HEALTH-CARE  OF  THE  MIT 

By  Lotil*  Klnrhcr,  M.D.  Feeding,  t«Tthwi*,  bathing, 
clothing,  AcrnlenU,  »kln  di-t-awti,  bjul  habit*,  inarlrt 
Irvn  dipbUlfrlA  whoopiag  0QHn.  ttNNMlw,  CttrtfeO, 
coin?,  worm*,  comffllti*.  Ijnm,  Cloth.  7acent*.  iKwtpauL 
Kt'NK  \  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pub*..  NEW  YOKE 


A  Great  New  Book 

Covering  all  phases  and  every’ condition 
of  Eugenic  Progress  to  date;  by  the 
leading  writer  and  propagandist  of  the 
movement. 

The  Progress  of 

EUGENICS 

By  Dr.  C.  W.  SALEEBY 

{Aulhor  of  "  Rarrnthnod  and  Rare  Cullurt '") 

In  this  work  Dr.  Salccbv  sums  up  the  whole 
case  for  the  advocates  of  eugenic*.  In  his 
own  attractive  stvlc  he  points  out  some  of 
the  inaccuracies  of  those  who  oppose  the 
science,  arul  protests  with  equal  vigor  against 
others  who  would  iJentifv  it  with  certain 
brutal,  immoral  arul  impossible  theories. 

Ocfoi'o.  Cloth,  369  pp.  $1.60  net.  by  mail  $1.03 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


Total  yield . »ICU)I 

It  is  noted  in  the  New  York  Times 
Annalist  that  the  Union  Pacific  manage¬ 
ment,  having  now  had  confirmed  by  the 
courts  its  right  to  distribute  to  stock¬ 
holders  its  investment  stocks  as  surplus 
earnings,  “may  in  time  work  out  other 
plans  for  extra  dividends  to  bo  paid  con¬ 
currently  with  a  reduction  in  tho  parent 
company's  rate  of  dividend.”  For  many’ 
years,  it  bas  been  well  understood  that  the 
Union  Pacific,  in  paying  10  |>er  cent, 
dividends,  paid  only  0  per  cent,  out  of  its 
own  earnings,  tho  remaining  4  i>er  cent, 
having  lawn  derived  by  it  from  invest¬ 
ments  in  other  railroads.  With  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  stock  now  distributed,  the 
Union  Pacific  will  still  own  stocks  in  other 
roads  os  follows:  a  remainder  of  $1,805,000 
in  Baltimore  &  Ohio;  Chicago  &  Alton 
preferred,  $10,342,100;  Chicago  &  North¬ 
western  common,  $4,018,700;  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  preferred,  $1,845,- 
0U0;  Illinois  Central,  $22,500,000;  New 
York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  $17,857,100, 
and  railroad  securities,  $3,484,920  common 
and  $1,936,900  preferred.  The  enforced 
sale  by  the  Union  Pacific  of  its  $126,650,- 
(XX)  of  Southern  Pacific  stock,  and  its  volun¬ 
tary  distribution  of  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  have 
reduced  the  par  value  of  the  Union  Pacific's 
investment  stocks  from  the  $228,170,320, 
the  value  reported  in  the  last  annual  state¬ 
ment,  to  $07,385,320. 

Before  July  20  Union  Pacific  was  sell¬ 
ing  in  the  market  at  uliout  157.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  recall  that  in  recent  years,  on 
expectation*  of  a  distribution  of  Union 
Pacific  holdings  in  other  roads,  this  stock 
has  risen  to  high  figures:  in  1909  there  was 
a  quotation  for  it  of  219.  It  seems  not  at 
that  time  to  have  been  understood  that 
with  the  distribution  of  stocks  in  other 
roads,  there  would  come  to  Union  Pacific 
stockholders  a  reduction  in  Union  Pacific 
dividends.  In  other  words,  a  priee  so 
high  as  219  indicated  that  shareholders,  or 
expectant  shareholders.  l**lieved  them  was 
coming  a  time  when  they  might  "eat  their 
cake  ami  havo  it,  too.” 


REACTION  IN  TRADE  ALL  OVER 
THE  WORLD 

In  The  Statist,  of  London,  was  presented 
early  in  July  a  comprehensive  view  of 
prospects  in  the  world's  trade.  Adverse 
movements  were  found  to  exist  in  nearly 
all  civilized  countries,  and  especially  in 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany. 
The.  Statist  believes,  however,  that  these 
movements  arc  not  likely  to  prove  as 
severe  ns  adverse  movements  proved  in 
other  periods.  Tho  review  first  deals  with 
conditions  in  this  country: 

"Inasmuch  as  there  has  been  no  in¬ 
flation  in  the  United  States  for  a  number  of 
vears,  and  inasmuch  as  the  country  has 
been  waiting  for  more  abundnnt  supplies 
of  capital  for  railway  building  and  for 
house  construction,  there  are  no  grounds  for 
anticipating  any  great  depression  of  trade 
in  that  country,  or  serious  contraction  in  tho 

Furehasing  power  of  the  American  people, 
t  is  true  that  during  the  past  few  month* 
trade  in  the  States  has  snown  decline,  in 
consequence  partly  of  the  short  maize  crop 
of  last  year  and  partly  of  the  check  to  rail¬ 
way  construction  caused  by  the  great  rise 
in  railway  expense  and  the  failure  of  the 
companies  to  obtain  from  tho  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  an  advam'o  in 
freight  rates  to  compensate  them  for  their 
heavier  expenditures;  but  these  adverse 
influences  are  likely  to  pass  away  when  tho 
present  bumper  luirvest  is  safely  gathered 
in,  and  the  railways  receive  power  to  in¬ 
crease  their  rates  to  compensate  them  for 
the  great  rise  in  their  expenditure.  As  far 
as  we  an'  able  to  gage  the  temper  of  tho 
American  people,  we  Iwlievo  that,  oven  if  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  were  to 
c«mie  to  a  decision  adverse  to  the  claims  of 
the  railways,  the  American  public  would 
insist  upon  action  Ix-ing  taken  to  enable 
the  railways  to  raise  the  capital  they  need. 
In  brief,  we  anticipate  that  tho  consuming 
|M>wcr  of  the  American  people  will  be  main¬ 
tained.  and  lliat  this  will  have  a  steadying 
effect  upon  trade  and  upon  tho  prices  of 
commodities.” 

The  Statist  believes  that  the  consumiug 
power  of  the  people  will  also  be  maintained 
in  Great  Britain,  In  recent  years  tho 
people  of  that  country  “have  boon  ab¬ 
normally  economical,”  and  have  "in¬ 
vested  greater  sums  than  ever  before  in 
profitable  rates  of  interest.”  It  is  argued 
that  “with  lower  prices  of  commodities, 
even  with  a  reduced  demand  for  goods, 
the  consuming  power  will  be  increased 
rather  than  diminished.”  The  writer  says, 
further: 

"In  Great  Britain  great  amounts  of 
capital  an1  now  noisled  for  house  con¬ 
struction,  for  town  planning,  for  sewerage, 
drainage,  nnd  for  other  improvement*,  as 
well  as  for  the  introduction  of  electrical 
traction  to  deal  with  railway  stihuritan 
traffic.  The  free  expenditure  of  capital  in 
this  country  for  these  purposes  will  tend 
to  maintain  the  consuming  power  of  tho 
British  people  at  a  high  level,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  contraction  that  may  «x*cur 
in  the  demand  for  their  products  by  na¬ 
tions  who  for  a  time  are  compelled  to  re¬ 
strict  their  consumption  more  nearly  to 
the  level  of  their  productions.” 

What  applies  to  Great  Britain,  The 
Statist  believes,  "applies  also  in  large  do- 
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IIW  to  France  and  in  lesser  degree  toi 
Germany.”  Both  those  countries  in  the  | 
last  ten  years  “  have  largely  added  to  their 
wealth  by  providing  capital  for  younger 
countries,  including  Russia.”  Because  of ; 
expansion  in  their  incomes  and  the  reten-j 
1  ion  at  home  of  a  larger  proportion  of  their 
saving*,  the  French  and  the  Germans  “will 
lie  able  to  devote  greater  sums  than  hereto¬ 
fore  to  housebuilding,  improvement  of 
rities,  and  other  purposes.”  Continuing, 
the  writer  says: 

“It  should  be  realized  that  the  manu¬ 
facturing  and  distributing  industries  of  the 
United  States,  of  Gnat  Britain,  of  France, 
and  of  Germany  have,  in  a  measure,  suffered 
from  the  great  rise  in  prices  which  brought 
•s)  much  advantage  to  the  districts  which 
produced  foodstuffs  and  raw  textiles,  and 
that  with  the  return  of  a  lower  cost  of 
living  the  manufacturing  and  distributing 
industries  should  derive  marked  ad¬ 
vantage. 

"In  forming  periods  of  trade  reaction  and 
of  falling  prices  the  countries  which  sup¬ 
ported  consumption  were  mainly  England, 
France,  Germany.  Holland,  anti  Belgium. 
The  countries  which  will  support  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  period  of  trade  reaction  upon 
which  we  now  seem  to  have  entered  will  in¬ 
clude  the  United  States.  Hence  the  num- 
Itcr  of  persons  whose  consumption  is  Ukelv 
to  be  maintained,  and  possibly  increased, 
will  lie  very  much  greater,  both  actually 
and  relatively,  than  in  past  periods  of 
trade  reaction. 

“This  means  that  the  reaction  in  trade  is 
not  likely  to  bo  nearly  as  severe  on  the 
present  occasion  as  in  former  periods,  when 
a  numlier  of  countries  entered  upon  a  |>eriod 
or  production  after  a  period  of  active 
construction.  The  situation  has  been  and 
is  being  handled  with  great  discretion.  In 
Canada  the  Government  has  come  to  the 
assistance  of  railways  under  construction 
with  loans  of  capital  to  enable  them  to  bo 
completed.  With  regard  to  Brazil,  the 
hankers  of  Europe  have  come  to  her  aid 
with  the  or  a  large  loan  in  order  that 

she  may  meet  her  obligations  in  respect 
to  floating  debt  ami  interest  until  she  is 
able  to  increase  her  income  or  reduce  her 
outgoings.  In  Argentina  precautions  have 
been  taken  against  the  danger  of  a  check  to 
the  influx  of  capital  by  the  accumulation  of 
a  great  gold  reserve,  ami  no  one  doubts  the 
power  of  Argentina  to  protect  exchange 
and  to  meet  her  obligations. 

‘On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  reaction  in 
world  commerce  which  seems  to  have  l>e- 
gun  in  consequence  partly  of  the  distur¬ 
bance  to  confidence  caused  by  the  Moroccan 
incident  and  the  Balkan  wars,  and  partly 
of  the  need  of  certain  countries  to  curtail 
their  capital  expenditures  and  to  increase 
their  productions,  does  not  seem  likely  to 
be  a  serious  one  or  of  long  duration.” 


OPTIMISM 

lirattntrcei'a  finds  that  “a  variety  of 
causes”  have  aided  in  bringing  about  “an 
undeniably  more  optimistic  feeling  in  vari¬ 
ous  lines  of  business.  With  chief  place  given 
to  the  exceptional  promises  of  the  crops 
which  seem  now  likely  to  be  better  than 
in  any  previous  year  on  record,  except 
1912— indeed,  the  final  results  as  to  actual 
value  may  surpass  those  for  1912” — im¬ 
parlance  is  given  to  the  growing  realization 
that  too  much  pessimism  has  had  sway 
in  trade.  Thus  far,  however,  tho  Claflin 
failure  has  exercised  “comparatively  slight 
influence  on  trade.”  In  the  West  there  is  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  ‘number  of 
idle  cars,  and  better  buying  of  railroad 
supplies,  and  enlarged  orders  for  steel.  I 
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Judge  the  SAXON  by  What  It  Is  Doing 


The  picture  above  represent*  the 
Saxon  in  a  new  dress,  with  a  new 
color  scheme — elegant,  dark  blue 
body,  and  black  running  gear,  with 
running  b^irds,  headlights  in  front, 
gasoline  fi.iercap  extending  through 
cowl,  hinged  bonnet  and  38  other 
detail  refinements. 


ON  July  4  the  Saxon  car  finally 
demonstrated  its  independence  of 
all  road  conditions.  For  on  that 
famous  day  a  Saxon  car  reached  San 
Francisco,  having  traveled  3,389  miles 
overland  from  New  York  in  30  days 
across  the  Lincoln  Highway  —  the  first 
automobile  to  make  a  continuous  trip 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  over 
the  Highway  and  the  first  car  of  its  size 
and  price  to  make  the  journey  from 
coast  to  coast. 

Over  the  Alleghanies,  over  the 
Rockies,  over  the  Sierras  went  the  Saxon 
without  faltering.  Through  mud,  through 
sand,  over  the  great  plains,  across  the 


Great  American  Desert,  the  Saxon  held 
to  its  schedule,  and  averaged  30  miles  to 
the  gallon  of  gasoline  all  the  way. 

8,000  Miles  in  60  Days 

The  same  car,  from  April  8  to  May  8,  ran 
miles  a  dsy  lor  y>  consecutive  days  — 
miles — averaging  jo  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gaso¬ 
line  and  i  jo  miles  per  quart  of  oil,  covering  the 
entire  distance  on  tne  original  set  o!  tires.  In 
ho  days  this  transcontinental  car  has  covered 
almost  8,ooo  miles  —  as  far  as  the  average 
owner  drives  in  two  years. 

On  May  16.  too  regular  stock  Saxon  cars  in 
as  many  towna  all  over  the  country  made 
non-stop  runa  of  soo  miles  each,  averaging 
\4.5x  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline  — 1  less  tnan 
fiali  a  cent  a  mile  lor  fuel,  leas  than  $£  cent  a 
mile  per  passenger. 


Order  Your  Saxon  Now 

With  this  evidence  before  you  there  Is  no 
resson  for  hesitating  to  buy  your  Saxon  now. 
Why  not  get  the  benefit  ot  the  motoring  season, 
now  at  its  height  —  in  a  Saxon  ?  The  demand 
for  these  carais  great,  so  we  urge  you  to  act 
quickly.  Call  on  the  nearest  Saxon  dealer  and 
place  your  order  immediately  for  the  earliest 
possible  delivery. 

Catalog  and  dealer’s  name  on  request. 
Address  Dept.  D. 


SAXON  MOTOR  COMPANY 
DETROIT 


Is  This  Quality  Mark 
in  Your  Ledger? 


% 

mark 

BAKER -VAWTER 
LEDGERS  AND  FORMS 
are  BEST  VALUE 

May  we  show  you  how  they  will  simplify  your 
bookkeeping? 

BAKER- VAWTER  COMPANY 

World’s  largest  Makers  of  Loose  Leaf  Ledgers, 
Buaioes*  Systems  and  Steel  Filing  Equipment 
selling  direct  to  user. 

Benton  Harbor.  Mick-  Holyoke.  Maas. 

Salts  Ofuti  in  40  Citits — Sflltfam  Lnrywk** 


BOYS 

OR  THOSE  WHO  KNOW  THEM 


We  are  anxious  to  secure  the  spare-tine 
services  of  bright,  wide-awake  boys  every¬ 
where,  and  to  such  we  offer 

MONEY ! 

A  permanent  weekly  income. 

A  BUSINESS  ! 

All  their  own,  and  a  free  start  in  it. 

INDEPENDENCE ! 

A  chance  to  win  it  and  keep  it. 

A  Business  Training! 

All  Free  of  Charge 

ARE  YOU  a  bov  who  would  appreciate 
a  chance  like  this,  or  DO  YOU  KNOW 
such  a  boy?  If  so,  send  name  and  address 
and  name  and  business  address  of  parent 
or  guardian  to  BOY  DEPARTMENT  4, 
THE  LITERARY  DIGEST.  354-360 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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liradstreet's  has  pat  hf  rod  from  news- 
pa|MTs  re|M>rta  from  many  trade  centers  by 
competent  authorities  expressing  optimis¬ 
tic  views: 

“From  St.  Louis — 'I  am  more  optimistic 
to-day  than  I  have  over  been  before.’ 

"From  Chicago — 'The  man  who  holds 
to  a  steady  and  hopefully  conservative 
course  will  not  go  far  astray  in  his  cal¬ 
culations.’ 

"From  Iowa — ‘We  have  had  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  idea  that  sufficient  pessimis¬ 
tic  talk  will  bring  about  deprest  business 
conditions.’ 

"From  New  York — ‘If  the  American 
people  will  just  Btop  wasting  their  time 
talking  and  realize  the  facts  as  they  are, 
wo  will  see  the  largest  business  that  this 
country  has  ever  had.  I  helievo  that  by 
October  wo  shall  see  a  very  heavy  business 
in  full  swing.' 

“From  Pittsburg — ’Puddlers  are  to 
receive  an  advance  of  25  cents  a  ton.’ 

"From  Yonkers— ‘Carpet  mills  shut 
down  for  two  weeks  roopenod  to-day,  and 
7,000  employees  returned  to  work.’ 

"From  New  Orleans — ‘Lumber  con¬ 
suming  industries  throughout  the  East  aud 


North  are  operating  more  hours  than  was 
the  case  a  very  few  weeks  ago.  It  will  not 
1m*  many  weeks  before  lumber  orders  will  be 
coming  South  in  volume.’ 

"From  The  Iron  Age — ‘The  comer 
seems  to  have  been  turned  at  last,  and 
manufacturers  are  confident  the  remainder 
of  the  year  will  show  a  much  larger  volume 
of  business  than  the  first  half.’ 

"From  Chicago— ^‘Road  sales  for  the 
past  week  show  a  gain  over  a  year  ago,  aud 
collections  are  better.’ 

"From  the  head  of  a  large  steel  company 
— 4 1  foci  sure  we  have  seen  tho  worst  in  the 
steel  business  this  year,  and  the  recovery, 
tho  gradual,  might  be  expected  to  contiuue 
throughout  the  remainder  of  tho  year.’  ’’ 

The  writer  in  Ilradxtreet's  declares, 
however,  that  "it  would  be  futile  to  Vay 
that  tho  situation  is  an  entirely  clear  one, 
or  that  trade  has  as  a  whole  rallied."  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  foreign 
financial  situation,  "for  two  years  a  load 
on  domestic  st«M*k-markets,  has  not  much 
improved."  Moreover,  “some  long  dis¬ 
tance  will  need  to  be  traversed  Ix-foro 
the  spring-planted  crops  are  in  as  safe  a 
IMisition  as  is  the  winter-wheat  yield.” 


WARNING! 

BEWARE  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
periodicals.  We  urge  that  no  money  be 
paid  to  strangers  even  tho  they  exhibit 
printed  matter  apparently  authorizing 
them  to  represent  us,  aud  especially  when 
they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  '  The 
Litkrary  Diokst  mailing  list  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re¬ 
newals.  Better  send  subscriptions  direct, 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
make  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  tho  members  of  your  community 
arc  being  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of 
police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  ami 
arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Turn  &  Waonalls  Company, 
354—300  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
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J  A  Trip  to  Europe  $ 

0  Via  tho  Picturesque  St.  lawrgnc*  (0  , 
0  River  and  tha  New  A 

ALLAN  LINE 


III  KK.U  OF 


10  Days  to  Japan 

17  Days  to  Manila 

The  quaint  elite*,  wonderful  shop*  and 
•muring  i>«*o|il*  nf  the*  little  Island  Km- 
Pirw.  nr*  now  re*rh>»d  a  I  moat  u  quickly  m 
Europe.  KtiMiaaw  no  greater. 

Hound. trip  fhr*  to  Japan  984*0. 
9887.80  to  Manila  and  Hongkong. 

Empress  of  Russia 
Empress  of  Asia 

single.  two  and  three  berth  rooms  and 
noUcn  with  private  bath.  Oriental  oefric* 
delightful-  Kill  non  Hand  a  n**?el  fauiur*. 

New  Divert*  Rout*  privilw*  wllnwa  trav¬ 
eler*  t*>  Viaift  Honolulu  without  mil 
charge.  Hail  from  Vancouver 

Canadian  Pacific  ofBeon  In  Ynknbnm*. 
Ki  !>.•.  Shanghai  nnd  Hongkong  will  obtain 
reliable  guides  uud  n ff»-r  ovary  assistance. 

R*|iit|im»*nt,  vomg*  and  rounirie*  ri«itH 
described  In  our  Tr-na-  Pacific  fold  or  No.  ljy 

Full  Information  ns  to  Cn  until  nn  Pncl- 
fl*a  Orient  ri,  Au«tr.il  . sum  and  Armind-cho- 
World  tnura  cheerfully  given  by  any  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Agent.  or  addreaa  (130) 

C.  L  BENJAMIN.  G.  P.  A. 
Trana-Pactfic  Sen  ce.  Canadian  Pacific  Ry. 
Montreal 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Clark  Sat  a  tha  Standard 

T>c  Luxe  tours  with  small  gT»ti|*s  and  keenly 
interested  directors  »•!  experience.  Features: 
(September  tour)  Palestine.  Siam.  Philip. 
Pi'H’s;  (October  tour)  “Garden  of  Allah,*' 
Java;  (December  tour)  North  China,  Korea. 
Eastward  and  westward  tours.  Send  for  • 
program  and  arrange  tor  interv  iew. 

PRANK  C.  CLARK,  Tnnet  Building.  New  Terk 

LONDON 


ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMSHIPS 

(  A  River  Trip 
Eabraco  ■  A  Gulf  Trip 

(A  Short  Sea  Trip 

Any  on#  «»#  which  Is  ccmrl+u  In  itsrif.  W 
You  c-t  tl»* in  aU  hr  th#  ALLAN  LINE  A 

mill#,  thus  Hifthio*  >U>1*l.ti  nail*  Sllrarlit# 
an.t  iroJ  f..r  Irnir tiU  sag  psraniM 

maklag  the  Urarnl  Tour. 

J  SAILINGS  WEEKLY 

From  Montreal  and  Quebec 
to  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
London  and  Havre 

rtnast  f tvamaklpt —  Luxuries*  Accom¬ 
modation* —  k#4«c*4  Kate* 

Alno  BOSTON  lo  GLASGOW 

Far  Book  add  mi  Dept.  A 

HI  k  II  |  Ilf  f««.F*Wr»t_»eetr*.| 

•  0b 8.  ALLAH,  t»o*tai*  *«„  lu«i*i 


FALL 

TOURS 

AROUND 
the  WORLD 


UniversityTravel 

Tn  Europe:  Sail 
Aug.  15lU,  Ncpt.  7ih, 
Sept.  lTtli. 

To  Greera,  Tur¬ 
key.  Egypt:  Sail 
Oct.  17th,  Oct.  7lxL 
The  Double  Tour : 

The  Crimea,  Caucasus.  I 
Tran*-Sibrri*  to  China 
and  Japan:  returning 
i  via  India  and  Egypt. 


Sail  August  1. 

The  Standard  Tour:  East-bound  fmm 
New  York  October  list,  or  November  TBih, 
reaching  San  Franc isco  in  May. 

Tnr  U||  r  LrADt*:H.H.  Powers. 
Inc,  HILL  Cruise  to  2nd  Cataract 
W;n4ae  1Q1C  on  our  ncw  Private. 

yrinier  lyij  *t miner  “Lota*.* 

Sail  from  New  York 

JAN.  9th  JAN.  83rd  F KB.  30th 
Send  lor  Literature 

It  TRINITY  PLACE.  BOSTON.  Mm. 


73 1  years'  successful  tiperience.  a  worid- 
<a  idr  organisation  of  lnii  offices  equipped 
wuh  a  trained  corps  nl  travcl-eapert*  are 
at  your  service  when  you  travel 

Around  the  World 
WITH  COOK 

The  Ket  ognlsed  Leader  In 
‘Round -the- World  Travel 

.  With  our  small  parties  fravel-truublt 
is  eliminated ;  the  result,  pc  fleet  icn’wc 

aod  satUlaftinn. 

X  ouia  w ithdctiiiile  itineraries. including 
all  the  special  features  of  interest.  Irate 
monthly  September  lo  January.  Tours 
arranged  fur  individuals  or  families  on 
ipccial  itineraries  to  suit  requirement*. 
Address  Dept.  K,  W.  lor  Program. 

THOS.  COOK  A  80 N 

***  Rrpfdwar.  2M  Filih  Ave.,  N  V  ,  IW 
ton,  PhU.dcJliliia,  Chicago,  San  Franciv 
Co,  Los  Angeles,  Montreal,  Toronto,  etc. 

Cook's  Travelers’  Cheques  are  Good 
•  II  Over  the  World 


Classified  Columns 

PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS  .  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


iAYMOND 

I6HT 

lOUND  THE 


HITCOMB 

AY 

ORLD 


London’s  Most  Complete  Hotel 

THE  GORING  HOTEI. 

SnMV.sar  Otrirai,  London.  8.  W 

Built  in  l.lOoa  lb.  Am«ir.np'*n:  E»m 
|  lw4r»K«n  It**  its swn  lioin  •■■nt 

Th*  mtuAU'iU  la  right  in  Ilia  h#*rt  ..f  l«ah- 

lon*fs|«i  Linduo.  Tin*  H.  ul«uni|«  (u  pritaljs 

gr>  onst*  iwif  fr..ni  uy  Mrwvi 
Tariff  f  r.,n»  Literary  r»ig«.l  Trswl  ltur*wa 
SV4-WI0  y..nrtli  Afeouv.  Now  V.,»k  nit 


Tours  of  Luxury.  Small  semi-private 
parties.  Frequent  departures  August  to 
January. 

Sind  for  Booklet 

RAYMOND  Sc  WHITCOMB  CO. 

Boefen  New  York  Phils.  Cbicags  Sts  Frao. 

nilNNING  TOURS 

to  Etypt.  Palestixie.Turkey,  Greece 

S.i  ling  Jan.,  Feb..  l'Jl5 

AHOI  ND  THE  WORLD 
Sailing  Eastward.  Nov.,  Ikll;  Jan.,  191$ 
177  Cengrvgstlonsl  Bow,  Bostoa,  Mae*. 

TOPH AM  TOURS 

GRAND  TOUR  AROUND  THE  WORLD 
leaving  New  York  Oct.  31st.  Small  Select 
party.  Highest  grade  of  travel  throughout. 
Write  for  booklet  O. 

tupk.n.  Tawr%,  SO#  s.  IUK#m  S»^  B Stater**,  Pi. 

Co  to  Europe  cat  my  Expense 

by  orxanlxing  a  ism  FTr-cnenceclJcadcrK. 
Kstahlished  ?*H)0 

BABCOCKS  TOURS 
1157  Dean  Street  Bro.»klyn 

esi  RatesroEurope 

C^w  Srrvtn.OmCWwaswOO  Tww  Vrvw 

UXl  KViNeDortKmiLChicaDQ  1 


PATENTS  THAT  PKOTECTAND  PAY. 
Adv  ice  .in <i  book i  tree.  Higfiest  references. 
Bestretuiu.  Promntne.*  a  mired.  Send 
•kclcli  or  model  for  free  seaicn. 

A1SOH  E.  Colxha.v.  Washington.  D.  C. 

IDF. AS  WANTED  —  Manufacturers  arc 
writing  for  )«ateni^  procured  tlinnigh  me.  7 
l>  •oks  with  lut  TOO  inventions  w  an  ted  sent  tree. 
Advice  *  tee.  1  cel  patent  or  no  lee.  R.  U.  i 
Ow  tn,  45  Owen  Bidg.,  Wasliiugton,  D.  C. 

REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED- 

V\>  wnnln  rcprosentntivr.aliigh-class 

manvru  handle  onr  pa n- sited afHce special iic5. 
An  excepii.  •> a  I  opportunii  >  for  c  lean-cut  mro. 

II  you  want  to  m.ike  a  reliable,  permanent, 
and  profitable  connectum.  write  ut  tiuiay, 

Tmb  IXnnevAi.  Sirci4t.iv  (o.. 
_ 1^5  Ea>t  #7th  St..  New  York  fcty, 

WE  desire  a  few  competent  men  to  call  on 
physicians  in  behalf  of  Oxyalme  Apparatus, 
now  in  iw  by  w-veral  thousand  of  Ibr  iuum 
reputable  physicians  of  this  country.  Price* 
range  from  5300  to  1550.  Com mnsrion  basis 
only.  Our  men  have  made  as  much  a*  |9000 
in  one  year  This  proposition  is  strictly  rep¬ 
utable  and  high  ckiss.  commanding  the  most 
unqualified  and  convincing  endorsements. 
Exclusive  territory  to  tlie  fight  man.  If  you 
are  ambitious  to  build  up  a  hie  business  of 
your  own,  this  is  your  opport unity. 

REEL-AIlMSTHOJtO  C0RFAHY 
Zlrpt.  C.  Ahreo,  Ohio 

SI  DEL! N  E  SALESMEN.  ATTENTION! 

1  fits  tear  i  proposition  the  best  yet.  Get  in 
touch  with  us  at  twice  for  our  live  premium 
proposition.  We  guarantee  oar  roods  to  sell  - 
or  take  bKk  unsold  good*.  Write  t  idar  for 
Jul!  Mrticob^  CANFIELD  MFG.  CO- 
JOS  Siege  I  Street,  Chicago.  III. 


patents  secured  or  fee  re. 

I  b  K«N hD.  bend  sgeicii  for  iree  vci*>rt  Si  to 

CiU,Uj‘;;  what 

I  O  1N\  ENT,  with  valuable  l^st  of  I r veil- 
Sm**- ***'['**■  ONK  MILLION 
DULLAKb  offered  lor  one  invention  Pit- 
enu  feciirca  by  us  advertised  iree  ut  Worui  s 
Progress :  sample  free. 

>  ictor  J.  Evans  &  Co..  Washington,  D.  C 

nrn.D  A  BUSINESS  OF  v<  IUR  .  m  v 
i»hI  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Leant 
ilie  Collection  Business.  Limited  field;  hi- 
tie  compel itlori.  Few  opportunities  *u  prul- 
t table.  Send  for  "Pointers''  CmS.iv. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE. 
«  State  Street,  Detroit,  Midi. 

TYPEWRITER  BARGAINS 

GENUINE  TYPEWRITER  BAR. 

« »AI>S.  nornam-rw  lui make. will  quote  you 
lower  prices  and  easiest  term*.  Write  lor  W 
bargain  list  and  illustrated  catalogue  10  L.  J. 
PcaUjdy,  2*4  Devonshire  St..  ll..*|on,  Mats. 

STOCK  OF  T\  PE  W I  i  j 
hi  Amenca.  All  make*.  Underwear,  L  U- 
Sndtlis  Remington*,  cic.  )  to  i  M |T».  pr.«i 
Inunv  less).  Rented  anywhere. api* lying rtM 
on  pnee.  First  class  rebuilt  machines— rrr.t 
one  and  judge  nn  these  most  liberal  term* 
ntr  lor  Caulng  13  Typewriter  FmpnnLU. 
(Estab  lw»,  71-36  W.  Lake  St..  Oiicafn 

_ miscellaneous- 

FOR  THE  FEET 

If  you  an?  suffering  from  trouble  with  your 
feet — weak  or  broken  down  arcbe*.  weak  or 
*1>rainexl  ankley.  bunions,  or  calloused  sl^»U, 
•end  for  our  booklet.  It  shows  how.  at  low 
cost,  you  can  relieve  your  foot  troubles  by 
removing  tlw  cause — write  lor  it  now, 
NATHAN,  07  Keade  St..  New  York  City. 
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THE  LEXICOGRAPHER’S  EASY 
CHAIR 


b  tbs  column,  to  decide  questions  coocetnmf  the  cun  rot  use 
oi  words,  the  rank  At  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary  u 

ammiSmMb**. 

Readers  trill  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  nottce 
vtU  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"8.  D  ”  Los  AnjcHm.  Cal. — "Who  wrote  the 
|KMtn  with  linen  which  run  something  like  tliU — 
Man's  inhumanity  to  man 

Robert  Burnt  wrote  a  poem  entitled  "Man 
was  Made  to  Mourn.”  in  which  occur  the  lines 
"Man's  inhumanity  to  man 
Makes  countless  thousands  mourn.” 

“M.  R.  C.  ”  Philadelphia.  Pa.—”  Can  *  criticism/ 
be  'favorable/  and  is  the  sentence.  ‘The  lloanl 
favorably  criticized  the  report  in  Its  rcaolutlon  on 
the  subject/  correct?  ” 

To  criticize  is  to  examine  according  to  an  es¬ 
tablished  standard — not  necessarily  to  condemn 
Therefore,  one  may  say:  ”Thc  Board  In  Its 
revolution  on  tho  subject  criticized  the  rv|>ort 
favorably.” 

M  F.  E..M  New  York.  N.  Y.— ”To  settle  a  wager, 
will  you  kindly  let  me  know  whether  there  U  any 
Authority  for  the  word  ’Guarantying'  used  In  this 
sense:  rWe  are  guarantying  a  sale  of  so  and  so 
many  copies'?” 

Yes.  It  dates  as  far  lack  as  17K8.  and  was 
used  by  Edmund  Burke  In  his  impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings.  voL  vl.  page  6U3.  But  the 
form  preferred  to-day  for  the  verb,  both  in  law 
and  in  common  usage,  is  guaranteeing. 

”£.  W.  K.  ”  Syracuse.  N.  Y. — ”Is  the  following 
sentence  grammatically  correct  ?  ’That  n. -glint 
i%  paramount  in  the  deterioration  of  hnttericff  is 
proven  from  an  examination  of  them  as  they  an* 
returned  to  the  manufacturers. '  ” 

The  word  paramount  can  not  be  used  in  the 
sentence  you  submit.  The  idea  U  correctly  ex¬ 
pressed  by  ”  the  principal  cause  of— is  proved  by  ” 
Gorrrctiy  rendered.  your  sentence  should  read 
‘•That  neglect  fts  the  principal  cause*  of  the  de¬ 
terioration  of  batteries  is  proved  by  on  examina¬ 
tion  of  them  as  they  are  returned  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers/* 


”W  II  A..”  Georgetown.  8.  C.— "Kindly  (.11 
me  the  meaning  of  atteki/  Can  you  say  the 
(lying-machine  Is  afield.'  when  It  is  In  the  air? 
And.  also,  do  flying-machines  belong  to  the  nAvy 
or  the  army?  Are  they  considered  in  the  miry 
or  in  the  army?" 

An  aeroplane  and  a  dirigible  balloon  may  be  said 
to  belong  to  the  army:  a  hydroaeroplane  may  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  navy,  but  both  arms  of 
the  service  have  bwu  experimenting  with  them. 
If  an  aeroplane  were  on  the  practise-ground .  It 
should  be  characterized  as  being  afield,  but  If  It 
wore  In  the  air.  U  should  be  characterize! 
being  afloat — that  U,  floating  in  tho  air. 


”  J.  B-."  Watertown.  WIs. — "What  is  the  rt*non 
that  wo  do  not  spell  fourty,  but  forty .  since 
ail  other  words  derived  from  four  are  sprl lid 
four  and  not  for.  as.  fourteen,  fourteenth,  etc  ? 
Is  It  not  more  correct  to  spell  fourty  instead  of 

ter* .  ?r  ,*■  ,.t.AiPta5Ptli‘n5.or  muuk.-  to  tiM-u 
It  fourty r  In  Middle  English  It  wtu  spelled /ourfi, 
end  fourtnigHUy  Instead  of  fortnightly?  Rmh 
explain  7 


The  spelling  forty  la  one  of  the  evolution* 
toward  simplified  spelling  which  the  language 
haa  undergone.  A  combination  of  tin*  Anglo- 
Saxon  frUtrtr.  ••four."  and  -llg.  a  suffix  allied  to 
"  Urn.”  tho  word  wax  spelled  frovrrtig  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  times.  In  the  Gospel  of  8t.  Matthew  of 
lOndUfame.  which  dales  about  950.  tbe  spelling 
varies  from  fruortig  to  frotrrrtlg.  Chaucer.  In 
hU  "Canterbury  Tales."  spelled  it  fourty  (abt 
13KA);  (.‘ax ton.  In  "Sonnes  of  Aymon." s|>elled  It 
f'turlhi  (1489);  Robert  Browne,  the  theologian, 
preferred  fount*  (158.1);  while  Shakeepeare 
favored  fortU  (1007).  The  form  forty  was  In  use 
M  “  1507.  when  "forty  penev-”  were 

"gaged  vpon  a  matche  of  wrestling."  In  an 
edition  of  Shakespeare  dated  1013.  we  find  the 
spelling  forty  ("Henry  VIII.."  act  2.  scene  3). 
The  nonius  of  language  is  responsible  for  these 
mutations  In  the  spellings  of  words  which  usage 
•-onfirms.  No  other  explanation  can  be  given, 
for  none  of  us  know  why,  unlew.  It  be.  In  this  par¬ 
ticular  ease,  that  people  be* an  to  pronounce  the  | 
word  “  forty  "  instead  of  "fDUr'ty."  and  with  the  I 
spread  of  .this  pronunciation  the  change  in 


•lulling  followed 


I  hey  will  relieve  you  from  the  risk  of  carrying  large  amounts  of  cash. 
1  hey  will  simplify  your  calculations  in  foreign  currency.  They  will  free 
you  from  the  annoyance  and  expense  of  exchanging  money  at  frontiers. 

“A  B.  \  (  hi->ju«-v  make  money  matter,  in  simple  .is  th..i.k-h  Get  them  at  your  Bank 

y«>ii  carried  *io.  in.  fee  and  fico  bills  engraved  with  their 

value*  in  the  money*  of  the  various  nation*.  They  are  ».U«-  .Wor// WtiiM"*  A  7  ' 


BANKERS  TRUST  CO 
New  Tsrh  Cil? 


Be  sure  that  you  get 

4^  American  ✓"'ti 

'•A  Uieqi 


Albuquerque  has  the  necessary  altitude, 
dry  nr**  of  atmosphere  and  maximum  of  sun¬ 
shine  (o  const  Rule  the  ideal  climate  fur  tho«e 
suffering  from  tuberculosis  ami  general  health 
impairment* 

It  you  want  to  live  in  the  open  and  breathe 
the  im»t  vitalizing  air.  come  to  the  metropolis 
of  the  Southwest*  The  "Heart  of  the  Well 
Country/*  where  there  is  a  real  “year  round 
climate.  Not  a  city  of  slckneM.  but  a  com 
munity  of  healthy  and  liappy  live  wires  so  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  blessings  of  climate  that  they  invite 
the  afflicted  to  share  it  and  get  well. 

For  lull  information  address  Health  Dept, 

COMMERCIAL  CLUB, 

Albuquerque  New  Mexico 


A*€RlCa*  BANHCRS 
t r*vc'lc ns  CHCOUC S 
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“Joy, Temperance  and  Repose 

Slam  the  door  on  the  doctor’s  nose — ” 

and  if  Henry  W  adsworth  Longfellow  were 
alive  today  he  would  include  under  the  head 
of  Joy  and  Repose  the  day-by-day  use  of 
Tuxedo  in  a  pipe. 

Tuxedo  assures  real  repose:  the  calm, 
wrinkle-smoothing,  mind-easing  repose  that 
comes  with  a  wholesome,  helpful  pipe  of 
satisfactory  tobacco. 

Tuxedo  is  the  satisfactory  tobacco — in  a 
class  by  itself  for  mildness,  fragrance  and 
non-irritating  qualities. 


UKANTl-AND  RICE 
Famous  S  porting  Writer  and 
Authority,  hays: 

1  go  hunting  or 
fishing  I  slip  a  curved  tin  of 
Tuxedo  tobacco  In  my  hip  pocket 
and  I  always  keep  a  supply  at 
home.  Ample  proof  that  I  like 
Tuxedo r 


L).  N.  TRAVIS.  LL.D. 

President  Michigan  Board 
of  Pardons-  Delegate  Ameri¬ 
can  Prison  Congress.  Former 
Secretar>  to  Ex -Gov.  ChaM?  S. 
0‘born.  Lecturer,  Lawyer  and 
Dramatist,  says: 

"The  man  on  the  Ifchirc  plat- 
form  need  not  be  lonesome  If  he 
emoket  Tuxedo.  A  good  pipe 
and  book  will  convert  a  hotel 
bedroom  Into  a  home  tf  the  to¬ 
bacco  is  Tuxedo." 


The  Perfect  Tobacco  for  Pipe  and  Cigarette 


Tuxedo  tobacco  has  made  thousands  of  men 
iovful,  temperate  and  comfortable  converts  to  the 
pipe,  because  it  has  made  pipe-smoking  not  only 
possible  but  pleasant  to  them. 

Under  the  famous  “Tuxedo  Process”  the  mild, 
tender  leaves  of  the  highest  grade  Burley  tobacco 
arc  so  skillfully  treated  that  Tuxedo  absolutely  can¬ 
not  bite,  parch  or  irritate  the  tongue  or  mouth  in 
any  way.  Tuxedo  burns  slowly  and  coolly,  with  a 
delicious  aroma. 

Many  other  brands  have  tried  to  imitate  the 
original  “Tuxedo  Process” — but  the  process  is  still 
a  secret  known  only  to  the  makers  of  1  uxedo.  Get 
the  original  Tuxedo — avoid  imitations — and  you  will 
t  the  best  tobacco  on  earth  for  your  money. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 

(  civcBitil  poock.  inneriined  P  Fimu  frm  Ik.  wMk  g M  1  A 

wii  ■Mstvi'irW  pa^cr  OC  Ifttfrk.  cim4t#fil  podiH  Jl  vJC 


E.  YSAYK 

The  World-famous  Violinist, 
say 

"Tuxedo  it  a  line .  mild,  fragrant 
tmoke  ~  the  best  ever.  The  more 
experience  one  hat  had .  the  more 
convincing  is  the  superiority  of 
Tuxedo.  It  It  the  only  tobacco 
free  from  bite  that  I  have  ever 
found ,  and  it  leads  all  olhert  in 
fragrance  and  flavor  —  a  rare 
combination. " 


ALLAN  H.  FRAZER 
Former  Prosecutor  and  Lead 
in#  Attorney  id  I>etruit,  sa>s: 

"In  the  heat  of  many  a  polit¬ 
ical  campaign ,  in  success  and  In 
defeat.  Tuxedo  has  been  my 
faithful  ally,  it  teachet  me  that 
while  all  men  may  be  created 
equal ,  all  tobaccos  are  not. 

TL—  j. _ -  liL.  T _ •• 


In  Tin  Humidors .  40c  and  80c  In  Glass  Humidors ,  50c  and  90c 


Illustration 
one- third 
of  BCtUS  I 


A  Fine  Leather 
Tobacco  Pouch 

Every  smoker  appreciate*  a 
leather  tobacco  pouch  This 
handy,  serviceable.  Tuxedo 
Draw*  Pouch  is  nude  of  hne, 
soft,  flexible  tan  leather,  with 
a  draw  -tnng  and  snap  that 
eh**.©  pouch  tfeht  and  keep 
the  tobacco  from  •.pilling. 

Send  u*  ioc  and  youi  tobarco 
dealer’s  name,  and  we  will 
mail  you  prepaid,  anywhere  in 
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OPIG9  OF  THE 


EUROPE’S  CALL  TO  ARMS 


OUR  ISOLATED  POSITION  and  freedom  from  en¬ 
tangling  alliances  inspire  our  press  with  the  cheering 
assurance  that  we  are  in  no  peril  of  being  drawn  into 
ilk*  European  quarrel.  But  the  closing  of  our  stock  exchanges, 
tlit'  exportation  of  gold  to  EurojM*,  the  rise  in  wheat  and  com, 
the  failure  of  business  firms,  help  to  remind  our  editors  that  a 
war  which  involved  all  Europe  could  not  but  have  its  effects 
among  us.  And  so.  among  the  hundreds  of  editorials  discussing 
the  Austro-Servian  quarrel,  the  alliances  und  ententes  of  Europe, 
the  motives  of  rulers  and  the  feelings  of  races,  the  comparative 
strength  or  lain!  aud  naval  forces,  ami  the  possible  changes  to 
<ome  on  the  map  of  Europe,  we  find  a  number  of  attempts  to 
•how  our  own  country's  gain  or  loss  from  what  is  feared  may  be 
the  greatest  war  of  modern  times.  A  common  opinion  is  that 
while  our  trade  will  he  stimulated,  we  will  eventually  share  in 
the  economic  loss  of  such  a  disaster.  Wheat,  as  the  Detroit 
Free  Pretta  notes,  “jumped  six  or  seven  cents  a  bushel  with  the 
official  declaration  of  war,  and  that  brings  a  prospect  of  much 
money  for  American  farmers  in  this  year  when  we  are  to  have  a 
great  crop."  America,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  may 
lose  some  laborers  who  will  return  to  fight  for  their  respective 
fatherlands,  but  this  would  be  compensated  for — 

“America  would  send  grain  and  all  other  foodstuffs,  horses  for 
cavalry  mounts,  petroleum  for  the  great  number  of  motor 
vehicles  now  employed  in  war.  gunpow'der  and  other  munitions; 
while  the  necessity  for  reconstructing  railways  and  bridges  would 
cause  a  great  demand  for  our  iron,  steel,  and  lumber. 

“Everything  is  used  up  in  war — vehicles,  animals,  chemicals, 
cod,  lumber,  cotton  cloths,  leather,  and  many  other  articles  which 
we  export  to  Europe.  At  the  same  time,  the  paralysis  of  the 
productive  industries  of  several  great  European  countries  would 
make  us  the  leading  source  of  supply  for  Asiatic,  African,  and 
•South  American  countries  with  which  wo  now  have  compara¬ 
tively  little  trade.  Our  commerce  would  doubtless  be  perma¬ 
nently  stimulated  with  many  of  these  countries  through  the 
opportunity  which  a  great  European  war  would  afford. 

“Such  a  war  could  hardly  bo  otherwise  than  materially  profit¬ 
able  to  us." 

Yet.  says  the  New'  York  Tribune,  prices  will  rim*  here  and  our 
own  consumers  will  suffer.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
points  to  the  sharp  reaction  bound  to  follow  any  immediate 
stimulus  due  to  the  European  war.  In  the  long  run.  we  too 
would  suffer,  the  New  York  Times  asserts,  “as  falling  markets 
and  the  destruction  of  property  bring  permanent  good  to  no¬ 
body."  Yes.  agrees  the  New  York  World,  ever?’  country  will 


suffer.  But,  it  adds.  "America  would  suffer  least  of  all.  If 
Europe  insists  on  committing  suicide,  Europe  must  furnish  the 
corpse  for  the  funeral.”  And  the  point  that  the  New  York  Sun 
makes  is  that  this  country  may  share  in  the  world’s  loss,  and  it 
may  gain  at  the  expense  of  some  competitors,  hut  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  find  itself  in  a  better  relative  position  in  the  future: 

“In  its  ultimate  relations  anything  resembling  a  general 
European  war  would  seem  likely  to  guaranl<>e  that  the  economic 
future  will  belong  to  the  American  continents,  especially  to 
North  America.  The  paralysis  of  European  finance  and  com¬ 
merce  during  any  such  upheaval  and  their  subsequent  pros! ra¬ 
tion  will  leave  the  way  clear  for  all  nations  whose  energies  have 
not  been  debilitated  and  whose  resources  have  not  Irnmi  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  waste  of  war.  It  was  in  the  Civil  War  that 
American  shipping  supremacy  was  lost.  As  a  result  of  a  Euro- 
jM*an  war  it  may  1m*  regained  with  contributing  influences  to  its 
recovery  provided  by  the  facilities  for  commercial  expansion 
which  the  Panama  {’anal  ami  t  lie  approaching  modernization  of 
the  American  banking  system  will  supply. 

“  In  more  ways  than  one  the  folly  of  warfare  which  Europe  has 
long  been  threatening  to  commit  and  at  last  seems  determined 
to  perpetrate  must  spell  opportunity  for  the  United  States. 
Among  other  things  it  is  likely  to  provide  a  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  extricate  the  country  from  a  debtor  condition  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  large  European  holdings  of  American  securities. 
The  Sun  believes  that  advantage  will  be  readily  taken  by  Ameri¬ 
can  investors  to  absorb  on  their  own  terms  the  further  sales  of 
stocks  and  bonds  which  Europe  may  seek  to  make  here  at  the 
dictates  of  fpar  or  necessity.  If  the  absorption  can  be  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  purchase  of  European  state  funds  or  other 
foreign  obligations  which  will  place  the  Old  World  in  debt  to 
the  United  States,  so  much  the  belter.” 

The  withdrawal  of  millions  in  gold  from  New  York  within 
four  days  after  the  opening  of  hostilities  along  the  Danuta  led 
to  some  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  press,  tho  there  is  also 
a  feeling  of  pride  that  we  could  maintain  the  world's  only 
market  for  ready  money.  This  very  exhibition  of  “the 
fundamental  soundness  of  the  country’s  economic  institutions  ” 
suggests  to  the  New  York  Sun  that  we  might  easily  protect  our¬ 
selves  “from  the  consequences  of  Europe's  insanity": 

“There  is  nothing  reasonable  in  such  a  war  as  that  for  which 
Europe  has  been  making  ready,  and  it  would  be  folly  for  the 
country  to  sacrifice  itself  to  the  frenzy  of  dynastic  policies  and 
tho  clash  of  ancient  hatreds  wrhich  is  urging  the  Old  World  to 
destruction. 

"Could  anything  be  more  rational  than  a  refusal  by  the 
United  States,  tho  Government,  and  the  banking  and  business 
community,  acting  together,  to  permit  Europe  to  draw  on  this 
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country  further  for  the  expense  of  the  mad  courses  on  which 
it  is  alvout  to  embark?  After  declaring,  through  its  govern¬ 
mental  and  business  representatives,  that  it  proposes  to  honor 
all  legitimate  drafts  upon  it  after  Europe  has  made  its  peace, 
should  not  the  United  States  now  announce  to  the  world  that  if 
Europe  is  going  to  plunge  into  the  abyss  the  United  States  does 
not  intend  to  go  down  with  it?" 

A  review  of  the  series  of  events  leading  Europe  to  the  brink  of 
this  abyss  pictured  by  The  Sun  leads  us  back  to  the  assassination 
of  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  and  the  Duchess  of  Hohen- 
l*o rg  on  June  28  by  a  Serb  of  Bosnia.  A  reading  of  the  foreign 
newspujHTS  persuades  the  New  York  Evening  I'otl  that  "a  press 
and  militarist  campaign  against  Serviu  was  at  once  set  on  foot 


Tilt  VF.Alt-sll.HTKI>  MAN. 

"I'll  tcacb  you  to  sting  me!" 

— Orr  lu  the  N ash v lilt*  Tennessean. 


in  Vienna."  Its  leaders  "went  violently  into  the  whole  matter 
of  the  Serb  movement  and  the  threat  to  Austria  which  it  was 
ulh*gt*d  to  mean.” 

"Those  who  had  so  confidently  counted  upon  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand  as  one  who  would  take  a  high  tone  in  foreign  relations 
were  determined  not  to  be  balked  by  his  death.  So  manifest  was 
their  purpose  that  the  Hamburg  Fremdenblalt .  as  early  as  July 
4,  spoke  of  an  attack  by  Austria  upon  Servia  as  a  settled  thing.” 

The  Evening  Post  goes  on  to  quote  Austrian  papers  which 
scorned  to  be  "manufacturing,  not  ulone  an  anti-Servian  spirit, 
but  a  demand  for  war."  The  Seat  Frcie  P rente,  it  says, 
"looked  ahead  to  actual  intervention,  or  to  war,  and  argued 
that  Russia  ought  to  give  Austria  a  free  band  at  Belgrade,  since 
it  was  clear  that  the  ambitions  and  the  plottings  of  the  Serbs 
constituted  a  danger  to  all  Europe,  as  well  as  to  Austria,  ami 
must  Ik*  sternly  repressed."  And  the  general  attitude  of  the 
Vienna  press,  we  are  told,  "was  not  badly  represented  by  the 
He ichs post  when  it  asserted  that  Austria  was  not  threatening 
Servia,  but  that  Servia  was  menacing  the  Dual  Monarchy." 

As  a  sequel  to  this  came  the  official  declarations  which  pre¬ 
ceded  tin*  military  operations  on  the  Servian  boundary.  On 
July  28,  the  Austrian  Government  presented  to  Servia  a  note 
demanding  that  Servian  officers  who  had  a  part  in  t In*  killing  of 
the  Archduke  Ik*  prosecuted,  that  the  King  of  Servia  publish 
an  official  expression  of  regret  for  such  participation,  that  Servia 
apologize  for  or  explain  anti-Austrian  utterances  of  her  officials, 
that  anti-Austrian  propaganda  of  any  form  Ik*  sup  pres  t  in 
Servia,  and  that  Servia  organize  an  official  investigation  of  the 
Serajcvo  murder,  "in  which  Austrian  representatives  1m*  allowed 
to  participate."  Servia  accepted  all  these  conditions  without 


reservation  except  the  last,  asking  for  a  further  explanation  of 
the  part  Austria  would  expect  her  officials  to  take  in  un  inquiry, 
and  suggesting  a  reference  to  the  Powers  as  to  The  Hague 
Tribunal.  This  reply  Austria  denounced  as  "filled  with  the 
spirit  of  dishonesty,  which  clearly  lets  it  Im*  seen  that  the  Servian 
Government  is  not  seriously  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the 
culpable  tolerance  it  hitherto  has  extended  to  intrigues  .against 
tlu*  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy."  And  on  July  28  war  was 
declared  against  Servia.  A  manifesto  issued  by  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  referred  to  Servian  ingratitude,  long-continued  hostility, 
faithlessness,  and  tin*  " criminal  propaganda  which  has  extended 
over  the  frontier,  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  the  foundations 
of  order  and  loyalty  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  monarchy, 
und  the  bailing  astray  of  growing  youth  and  inciting  it  to  deeds 
of  madness  ami  high  treason."  It  continued: 

"A  series  of  murderous  attacks  in  an  organized  and  well- 
carried  out  conspiracy,  whose  fruitful  success  wounded  me 
and  my  loyal  people  to  the  heart,  forms  the  visible  and  bloody 
track  of  those  secret  machinations  which  were  ojwrated  direct 
in  Servia . 

“Servia  rejected  the  just  and  moderate  demands  of  my 
Government  and  refused  to  conform  to  the  obligations  forming 
the  natural  foundations  of  peace  in  the  life  of  peoples  und  static 
I  must  therefore  proceed  by  force  of  arms  to  secure  those*  indis¬ 
pensable  pledges  which  alone  can  insure  tranquillity  in  new  slat*- 
within  anil  lasting  |M*aee  without.” 

Austria's  stand,  according  to  her  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  is  "the  defensive  act  of  a  man  whose  bcd-rooin  was  Iteim: 
entered  at  midnight  by  an  assassin."  A  prominent  Austrian 
in  this  country  writes  to  the  Now  York  Tribune  to  say  that  tin 
Serbs  in  Austria  are  better  oft  than  those  in  Servia,  and  tliut 
Austria's  action  is  a  necessary  one.  Mr.  F.  (,unliffi*-<)wen  sav¬ 
in  the  New  York  Sun  thut  Austria  acted  so  quickly  Iteeause  sin 
had  just  obtained  evidence  that  high  Servian  offi*  inis  "hail  luvtt 
tlu*  instigators,  the  organizers,  and  financial  backers  of  the  plot 
which  resulted  in  the  assassination  of  Archduke  Francis  Ferdi¬ 
nand/'  The  Springfield  He  publican  admits  that  there  an*  tw< 
sides  to  the  case  anil  that  a  close  parallel  to  Austria's  east*  woul*. 
Im*  "to  sup|Mjse  Texas  filled  with  rebellious  Mexicans  anxioti- 
to  secede  to  Mexico,  and  a  President  of  the  United  States  as¬ 
sassinated  bv  a  Texan  affiliated  with  a  band  of  conspirators  at  tie 
Mexican  capital/'  Further.  Austria  "may  fairly  argue  that  what¬ 
ever  hardships  and  disabilities  an*  suffered  by  her  southern  Slav 
subjects  are  due  to  the  agitation  stirred  up  by  nationalists  out¬ 
side  lu*r  border  and  abetted  by  Russia,  and  that  if  Servia  wen 
absorls'd  into  the  Kmpin*  it  would  be  possible  for  the  lO.OtNl.tMi 
Serbs  to  create  a  third  kingdom  with  home  rule,  parallel  to 
Austria  and  Hungary."  But  the  question  of  the  treatment  of 
the  Serbs  in  Austria,  continues  The  Republican, 

"is  inextricably  involved  in  the  greater  question  whether  t he 
existing  balance  of  power  is  to  Ik*  maintained  in  Europe,  or  th** 
Slavic  influence  is  to  predominate  over  the  strains  which  have 
hitherto  taken  the  lead  in  culture  and  ]H»litical  control.  Whether 
West  or  East  shall  dominate  in  the  Mediterranean  is  the  secular 
issue  involved  in  the  question  whether  Austria  is  to  keep  contra! 
in  the  Adriatic  or  Ik*  driven  back  by  a  bigger  Servia  controlled 
by  Russia." 

This  ruec  problem  is  also  prominent  in  the  presentation  of  th? 
Servian  side  of  the  ease  by  their  most  distinguished  representa¬ 
tive  in  this  country,  iTof.  M.  I.  Pupin.  Austria's  new  en¬ 
thusiasm.  he  says,  is  an  "outburst  of  furor  Gertnanicu *  against  thf 
Slav,  who  is  blocking  Teutonic  progress  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  East,  the  Slav  who  interferes  with  the  Teutonic  polii-y 
described  by  the  words  'Drang  nach  Oelen.”'  And  Profeesrf 
Pupin  g<M*s  on  to  point  out.  from  his  pro-Servian  standpoint, 
the  respective  interests  of  the  Triple  Alliance  (Austria.  Gorman; 
and  Italy),  and  the  Triple  Entente  (England,  France,  and  Russia 
in  the  present  crisis.  As  the  New  York  7‘; o-.  s  quotes  him: 

“Why,  the  Triple  Entente  was  form  inf.  not  In-eause  Ru&su. 
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Franc*",  and  England  love  each  other,  hut  because  they  have  vital 
interests  in  common  which  were  threatened  by  the  Austro- 
Gerinan  league.  Official  Italy,  but  not  the  Italian  people,  has 
own  hypnotized  into  joining  the  league,  which  is  reaching  out  for 
the  .-Kgean  S**a  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Mediterranean.  Scrvia 
is  the  bridge  which  this  league  must  cross  l>efore  it  can  reach  its 
goal,  ('an  Russia  permit  itself  to  lie  liottlcd  up  forever?  Can 
France  permit  itself  to  U*  cut  off  from  its  African  possessions, 
and  can  England  givo  up  her  control  of  Egypt  uml  the  Sue/,  Canal, 
ami  l>iil  good-by  to  all  her  Eastern  jiossessions?  If  Servia  falls, 
(J recce  will  foil,  ami  the  Teuton  will  settle  down  in  Salonika  and 
rule  the  ,-Egean  Coast.’* 

That  these  European  alliances,  instead  of  l*eing  safeguards  of 
are  a  fatal  cause  of  war,  is  an 
argument  developed  by  the  New 
York  Evening  1*0*1  in  a  long  edi¬ 
torial.  of  which  these  an*  the  final 
words: 

"But  for  the  obligations  which 
they  have  laid  ujkhi  the  contracting 
nations,  no  one  would  think  it  pos¬ 
sible*  that  the  ignoble  war  upon 
Servia  could  plunge  all  Europe  in- 
1o  strife.  .  .  .  But  Germany  must 
stand  by  her  ally.  Austria.  Ami 
Italy,  pitifully,  without  one  real  in¬ 
terest  at  stake,  with  no  heart  in  the 
war.  with  all  her  natural  and  in- 
herit«*d  instincts  anti-Austrian 
rather  than  pro-Austrian,  must 
mobilize  her  army,  too,  all  bis-auau 
Bismarck  and  Crispi  once  agreed 
that  it  should  b©  done.  What  ad¬ 
vantage  will  it  lie  to  France  to 
pla«*e  her  army  at  the  disposal  of 
Russia?  Ah,  Fmnee,  it  is  said, 
must  do  it  under  the  terms  of  the 
Russian  alliance.  Talk  alwut  the 
Deu  !  Hand!  The  two  Alliances, 
with  their  subsidiary  Ententes,  are 
laying  a  band  of  death  uj>on  all 
Europe  to-day;  compelling  rulers 
to  do  w  hat  they  shrink  from;  launch¬ 
ing  navies  and  sotting  armie**  on  the 
March;  leaving  the  masses  dazed  as 
to  wliut  it  is  all  about;  nnd  open¬ 
ing  a  prosjiect  of  ruin  and  wo  fit 
to  st jigger  humanity.  They  have  been  called,  these  Alliances,  the 
sjifety  of  Europe.  Now  we  see  them  os  they  are.  a  peril  and  a 
••urso.” 

In  a  similar  editorial  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
takes  up  tin*  question  of  the  great  military  and  naval  establish¬ 
ments  of  modem  Europe.  "  This  cost  of  always  being  prepared 
for  war  tends  to  impoverishment  and  hardship  for  those  who 
lalnir  in  the  pursuits  of  peace,  and  cripples  industrial  enterprise 
by  depriving  it  of  capital  which  might  be  put  to  beneficent  uses." 
The  plea  is  made,  we  are  told,  that  it  is  necessary  as  "‘an 
insurance  against  war.1’  But  the  New  York  editor  is  moved  to 
a«k:  “  At  this  critical  moment  does  it  ap|>ear  that  all  this  panoply 
is  an  assurance  of  peace  rather  than  a  provocative,  an  incentive, 
or  a  temptation  to  fighting?"  When  war  comes,  ‘‘it  will  1h>  mainly 
duo  to  this  'preparedness  for  war,'  which  was  to  be  such  a  potent 
means  of  preserving  peace."  And  Mr.  Henry  M.  Pindell,  who 
came  so  near  to  lieing  our  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  says  in 
his  Peoria  Journal: 

"To  argue  that  preparedness  for  war  is  the  best  immraree 
against  war,  in  the  Taco  of  present  events  in  Europe,  looks  almost 
analogous  to  insisting  that  the  surest  way  to  prevent  a  small 
boy’s  getting  burned  or  burning  somebody  is  to  equip  him  with  a 
bunch  of  firecrackers  and  a  box  of  matches  " 

Returning  to  the  issue  between  Austria  and  Servia,  it  should 
he  noted  that  our  editors  generally  favor  the  cause  of  the  latter, 
txdieving  that  Austria  has  but  a  flimsy  pretext  for  taking  up 
arms,  that  the  war  against  Servia  is,  in  the  New  York  Tribune’s 
words,  "a  war  of  conquest  inspired  by  the  lust  of  empire.” 


MR.  JONES  OUT 

A  STRONG  LIGHT  on  the  kind  of  men  the  Senate  would 
have  on  the  powerful  Reserve  Board  that  is  to  control 
our  currency  situation  is  seen  by  many  in  its  cold 
altitude  toward  two  of  the  Presidiuit's  appointees,  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Warburg.  And  the  feeling  of  the  President  ^toward 
the  Senate  may,  perhaps,  be  revealed  in  the  comment  of  the 
leading  Administration  organ  in  New  York  on  Mr.  Jones’s 
withdrawal.  “A  disgrace  to  the  Senate.”  is  the  verdict  of  the 
New  York  World  (Dem.)  on  the  conditions  in  that  body  which  are 
responsible  for  the  retirement  of  Thomas  I).  Jones  at  his  own 


request  as  nominee  for  the  Board,  and  these  conditions  tho 
same  journal  describes  as  "partisan  polities,  shameless  demagogy, 
and  personal  spite.”  Now  that  Mr.  Jones  has  withdrawn,  tho 
New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  remarks,  "is  there  any  rush  for 
the  honor  to  he  expected  from  men  of  such  knowledge  and 
experience  ns  to  make  their  services  eminently  desirable?” 
And  this  doubt  is  ex  print  by  many  who  deplore  the  influence  of 
"mere  politics"  on  so  important  a  part  of  the  Government  as 
the  Fi-.lerul  Reserve  Board.  Others,  however,  consider  that 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Jones,  director  of  the  “Harvester  Trust" 
and  old-time  friend  of  the  President,  was  “unfortunate"  and 
“should  never  have  lieen  made."  They  jxjint  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Jones  is  even  now  a  defendant  in  the  District  Court  of 
Minnesota  in  a  suit  brought  by  the  Government  against  the 
International  Harvester  Company,  und  judge,  in  the  words  of 
The  Florida  Times  I'nion  (Dem.),  that  "it  is  not  pro|»er  that  ft 
man  charged  with  repeated  violations  of  the  law  should  bo 
elothisl  with  a  great  trust  and  set  to  enforce  the  law  upon 
others."  Among  various  defenses  for  Mr.  Jones's  connection 
with  the  Harvester  Company,  the  explanation  that  he  did 
not  become  a  director  until  after  it  was  organized  is  bitterly 
assaih-d  by  Senator  Reed,  of  Missouri,  in  these  words: 

"A  man  who  volunteers  to  serve  on  l>oard  a  pirate  ship  with 
an  alreudy  established  criminal  history  may  be  worse  than  one 
who  enlists  with  the  original  crew.  The  latter  might  have  been 
derived  into  the  service;  the  former  knows  the  gory  record  of 
the  craft." 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  and  Senator  Hitchcock,  of  N\» 
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Congressman-at-large."  Similar  activity  is  reported  from  many 
other  States. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  low  registration  figures,  but  also  tho 
talk  of  fusion,  which  persuades  Republicans  that  the  Progressives 
are  returning  to  their  old  allegiance.  So,  too,  thinks  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  (Ind.) — "the  indications  havo  been  numerous  that 
the  Progressive  party  was  in  a  bawl  way  this  year,  but  the  report 
that  it  is  joining  with  other  parties  is  tho  death-rattle."  The 
Rochester  Post  Express  (Rep.)  sees  "no  national  Progressive 
issue  left,  and  it  is  as  plain  as  an  electric  sign-board  that  the 
1016  battle  will  lx*  waged  between  those  who  are  satisfied  with 
President  Wilson’s  policies  and  those  who  are  not.”  And 
"those  who  are  not,”  it  is  being  loudly  whispered,  will  bo  led 


THE  ROOSKVKI.T  MOVIES. 


— Carter  In  the  New  York  Keen i tig  Sun. 

by  none  other  than  Colonel  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Ormsby  Mellarg 
thinks  tho  combined  vote  of  Progressives  and  Republicans  will 
elect  him,  and  Mr.  William  R.  Hearst  believes  that  a  large 
number  of  progressive  Democrats  will  fall  in  with  the  Roosevelt 
procession.  But  a  no  less  eminent  political  authority,  who  is 
now  Secretary  of  Stute,  thinks  that  tho  progressive  attitude 
taken  by  the  Wilson  Administration  has  ended  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
chances  of  being  elected  President  by  the  combined  radicals. 
And  several  papers,  among  them  the  Philadelphia  PulAic  Ledger, 
fed  certain  that  tho  Colonel  can  never  attract  a  largo  enough 
following  among  conservative  Republicans  to  carry  an  election. 

But  what  light  do  recent  events  in  New  York  throw  on  these 
problems?  To  recapitulate  briefly  the  reports  that  have  filled 
pages  in  the  press:  In  June,  Mr.  Roosevelt  let  it  be  known  that 
he  would  favor  a  movement  of  all  "decent  citizens,"  without 
regard  to  party  lines,  to  defeat  the  bosses  controlling  the  two 
party  machines  in  tho  State,  and  to  elect  an  honest,  independent 
Governor.  District  Attorney  Charles  S.  Whitman,  the  prosecu¬ 
tor  of  Becker  and  the  New  York  "gunmen,"  was  suggested  as 
such  a  man;  he  arranged  to  enter  the  Republican  primaries, 
and  some  of  his  friends  tried  to  get  Progressive  support.  But 
Mr.  Roosevelt  concluded  that  Mr.  Whitman  lacked  sufficient 
courage  in  defying  the  bosses,  and  flatly  repudiated  him  on 
the  score  that  he  was  tho  Republican  "machine”  candidate. 
Whereupon  the  Progressives  renewed  their  attempts  to  persuade 
the  Colonel  to  take  the  gubernatorial  nomination  himself. 
Finally,  Harvey  I).  Hinmati,  a  progressively  inclined  up-Stntu 
Republican  who  had  been  Governor  Hughes’s  chief  supporter 
in  the  State  Senate,  declared  his  intention  of  entering  the 
Republican  primaries,  vigorously  denouncing  by  name  both 


Charles  F.  Murphy  and  William  Barnes.  Colonel  Roosevelt 
then  openly  indorsed  Mr.  Ilinman,  most  of  tho  Progressive 
leaders  followed,  and  Mr.  Hinmati  agn-ed  to  accept  a  Progressive 
nomination  if  it  should  come  to  him.  Mr.  Hinman  will  bo 
opposed  by  Mr.  Whitman  and  Mr.  Job  Hedges  in  the  Republican 
primaries,  ami  i>erhaps  by  ex-Governor  Sulzer  and  others  in  the 
Progressive  primaries.  He  has  won  the  opposition  of  the  State 
"organization,”  and  Mr.  Barnes  has  added  to  the  piquancy  of 
the  aflair  by  suing  Colonel  Roosevelt  for  libel  in  declaring  him 
a  partner  in  a  corrupt  bipartisan  alliance  at  Albany. 

Opinions  on  the  Hinman  nomination  vary.  Mr.  Barnes  repre¬ 
sents  tho  feelings  of  many  New  York  Republicans  when  he 
opposes  Mr.  Hinman’s  candidacy  on  the  ground  that  "Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  endeavoring  to  reestablish  himself  as  a  Republi¬ 
can  in  order  that  he  may  enter  tho  Republican  primaries  for 
tho  Presidential  nomination  of  1910.”  As  there  are  Republi¬ 
cans  who  prefer  Whitman,  ami  Progressives  who  look  askance 
at  the  nomination  of  a  Republican,  these  facts  ]>ersuadc  observers 
like  the  anti- Roosevelt  New  York  World  (Dem.)  and  Indianapolis 
Sews  (Ind.)  that  the  nomination  of  Hinman  is  poor  polities, 
and  that  ho  is  practically  certain  to  be  defeated  by  tho  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hinman  candidacy 
is  well  received  by  Progressives  and  Republicans  who  find  il 
what  tho  Troy  Times  (Rep.)  calls  "a  rallying-point  about  which 
both  parties  can  assemble  without  detraction  from  the  principle- 
of  either  and  with  the  pur|M»se  to  rescue  New  York  State  from 
the  domination  of  Tammany  Hall."  The  New  York  Evening 
Post  (Ind.)  is  convinced  that  at  the  Progressive  primaries 
"Hinman  will  have  the  party  solidly  behind  him."  The  Brook¬ 
lyn  Engle  (Dem.)  notes  that  "a  notable  number  of  Republican 
politicians  heretofore  allied  with  the  Taft  regulars  und  the 
Hughes  wing  of  tho  party  have  come  out  for  Mr.  Hinman.” 
The  New  York  Times  has  investigated  “up  State,"  and  finds  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  Republican  leaders  to  support  Hinman. 

iTogrossive  loaders  outside  New  York  generally,  says  the 
Indianapolis  Star  (Prog.),  "regard  Colonel  Roosevelt's  indorse¬ 
ment  of  Hinman  as  a  desirable  nominee  for  Governor  by  New 
York  lYogressivos  as  a  sagacious  move,"  and  the  Colonel’s  stand 
is  heartily  indorsed  by  such  Progressive  or  progressively  inclined 
dailies  as  tho  Chicago  Post,  Herald,  and  Xeirs,  and  Kansas 
City  Star.  The  Baltimore  .Vrir*  ( I*rog.)  exults  in  Colonel 
Roosevelt’s  shrewdness,  for  lie  has  presented  this  issue  to  the 
Republican  party — "it  can  go  to  victory  with  Hinman  or  to  de¬ 
feat  with  Whitman.”  And  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.)  tells 
its  readers  that  “there  is  not  a  Republican  leader  in  tho  State 
who  does  not  know  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  holds  the  fate  of  the 
party  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand." 

But  here,  according  to  others,  lies  the  very  weakness  of  the 
Roosevelt  move.  His  “flop"  to  Hinman,  thinks  the  Jersey 
City  Journal  (Ind.),  "has  muddled  things  considerably  in  every 
State  in  which  the  Bull  Moose  has  secured  a  foothold.”  All 
I*rogressives,  says  the  Newark  Sews  (Ind.).  "who  believe  that 
the  differences  between  the  Republican  and  the  Progressive 
parties  are  fundamental  must  necessarily  look  upon  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt's  action  as  a  long  step  in  the  direction,  not  of  fusion  with 
the  Republicans,  but  of  absorption  into  that  |»arty."  That 
many  Republicans  so  consider  it  is  evidenced  by  editorials  in 
pajiers  with  Republican  leanings,  including  the  Boston  Herald, 
Pittsburg  Chronicle  Telegraph,  Kansas  City  Journal,  ami  Pueblo 
(Colo.)  Chieftain.  At  any  rate,  concludes  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  "Roosevelt  is  going  back  into  the  Republican 
party — that  is,  if  he  can  capture  and  dominate  it." 

But  just  as  so  many  are  predicting  a  return  of  Progressives  to 
the  lb-publican  fold,  they  are  going  ahead  with  their  plans  to 
detach  one  of  the  Democratic  States  of  the  solid  South.  It  is 
not  unlikely,  comments  the  Boston  Herald,  that  in  Djuisiona 
"they  will  actually  eleet  several  third-party  Congressmen  in  t lo¬ 
co  tning  November  polling.  If  so,  it  will  be  the  most  significant 
triumph  for  the  Roosevelt  party  since  its  organization." 
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NEW  ALINEMENTS  AT  ARMAGEDDON 


PRELIMINARY  SKIRMISHES  in  the  Progressive  battles 
ore  now  on  in  nearly  every  State,  and  the  results  are  very 
likely  to  determine,  according  to  press  opinion,  not  only 
the  future  of  tho  Progressive  party,  but  the  complexion  of  the 
next  Congress,  the  Republican  policy  and  leadership  in  1916, 
and  perhaps  even  the  issue  of  that  year’s  Presidential  campaign. 


Maine,  says  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.),  in  an  editorial 
review  of  the  situation,  “is  a  State  in  which  there  is  nothing 
whatever  to  the  Progressive  vote  except  pro-Roosevelt  feeling; 
the  indications  are  that  without  him  the  party  vote  in  Maine 
will  almost  disappear,”  while  his  presence  in  the  campaign 
“might  hold  it  to  near  its  former  strength."  Similarly  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  Gifford  Pinehot  is  the  lVogressive  candidate 
for  Boise  Penrose’s  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  mueh  is 


Interest  naturally  centers  in  New  York,  where  Colonel  Roosevelt  expected  from  the  one  or  more  speeches  the  Colonel  is  expected 
has,  in  the  opinion  of  most  observers,  made  a  strategic  move  to  make.  Such  talk  of  fusion  as  has  been  heard  in  Pennsylvania 


in  refusing  to  run  for  Governor  of  the 
State  and  in  indorsing  the  candidacy  of  a 
Republican  who  will  enter  both  Republican 
and  Progressive  primaries  on  an  “anti- 
boss”  platform.  This,  it  is  explained,  is 
“fusion.”  not  " amalgamation,”  but  many 
observers  appear  to  regard  it  as  a  step 
toward  reunion  and  toward  securing  Mr. 

Roosevelt  the  Republican  Presidential 
nomination  two  years  hence.  In  other 
States,  Progressives  are  going  it  alone, 
hut  most  of  the  Progressive  leaders  do  not 
share  Republican  and  Democratic  sus¬ 
picions  of  the  Colonel’s  motives  and  say 
that  conditions  in  New  York  are  different 
and  the  Roosevelt ian  move  there  is  “good 
politics.”  In  many  States  Republicans 
are  heartened  by  a  reaction  which  thoy  say 
they  discern  against  the  Wilson  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  a  falling  off  in  the  Progressive 
enrolment,  a  combination  which  means  to 
them  a  decided  downward  revision  of  the 
large  Democratic  majority  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  And,  if  the  Pro¬ 
gressives  will  support  Republican  candi¬ 
dates,  or  fail  to  give  more  than  nominal 
support  to  their  own  nominees,  the  more 
sanguine  Republicans  would  be  willing  to 
guarantee  a  Republican  House. 

In  New  York  and  in  Louisiana — where 
the  “Bull  Moose”  movement  is  reported 
as  making  inroads  in  tho  Democratic 
party — there  are  peculiar  local  problems 
to  unravel.  Elsewhere,  Republican  edi¬ 
tors  predict  the  speedy  dissolution  of  the 
third  party,  tho  in  many  eases  Progressive 
writers  give  reasons  for  optimism  and 
impartial  observers  admit  that  tho  pres- 
;nre  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  on  the  stump 
ibis  fall  will  mean  a  great  deal  in  both 
•nthusiasm  and  votes.  In  Massachusetts 
'harles  Sumner  Bird,  who  has  twice  polled 

a,  large  vote  for  Governor,  and  once  run  . _ 

ihfnil  of  his  Republican  competitors,  ■*  political 

has  declined  the  Progressive  nomination.  Harvey  D.  Illnmai 
According  to  the  loading  Republican  daily  anTp^wdvc  r!n 

>t  the  State,  the  Boston  Transcript,  this  _ 

•is  the  In-ginning  of  the  ond  of  tho  Pro¬ 
gressive  party  in  the  State  of  all  others  east  of  tho  Mississippi 
A-here  .  .  .  the  party  reachod  its  high-water  mark  of  strength,” 
ind  say  many  editors,  in  New  England  and  out  of  it.  Yet 
(lf.  Progressive  leaders  do  not  seem  to  have  lost  heart,  and 
vc  note  a  long  letter  in  the  Boston  IlcraUl  (Ind.)  showing  the 
veaknew*  of  the  Republican  candidate,  former  Congressman 
dcCall.  and  declaring  that  “the  next  Governor  of  Massa- 
husetts  will  In*  either  the  present  official,  David  Walsh  (Deni.) 
r  .Iirsoph  Walker,”  who  is  in  the  lead  for  the  Progressive 
emulation. 


A  POLITICAL  OLIVK-B RANCH. 
Harvey  D.  II Inman,  whose  candidacy  for 
Governor  may  brinx  about  Republican 
and  Progrowlvo  fusion  In  New  York. 


Progressive  circles  concerns  itself  with 
the  Democrats  rather  than  with  the 
Republicans.  Turning  westward,  we  r«iad 
in  the  Times  editorial : 

"The  labor  troubles  in  Colorado  have 
deranged  party  lines,  and  the  Progressives 
believe  that  with  Roosevelt  in  the  Stale 
they  can  turn  this  to  their  advantage; 
without  him  they  can  not.  In  Michigan 
the  Progressive  vote,  which  was  152,000 
in  1912,  is  now  estimated  at  30,000.  It 
will  take  a  visit  from  Roosevelt  to  bring 
it  anywhere  near  to  its  former  strength. 

In  Or«*gon  the  Progressives  were  able  to 
get  only  3..VX)  voters  to  the  primaries,  as 
against  75,000  Republicans  aud  25,000 
Democrats.  The  personal  enthusiasm  for 
Roosevelt  which  brought  out  the  great 
vote  of  1912  is  lacking  now,  but  tho  load¬ 
ers  believe  he  could  reawaken  it.  Nor 
is  it  merely  a  question  of  votes;  it  is  also  a 
question  of  organization." 

The  Progressive  failure  in  North  Da¬ 
kota  to  muster  enough  votes  in  the 
primary  to  win  a  place  on  tho  official 
election  ballot  is  a  straw  that  pleases  tho 
Republican  Philadelphia  Press  and  Kansas 
City  Journal,  and  The  Press  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  Progressive  primary  vote  of  but 
3,000  in  Minnesota,  a  Roosevelt  Slate  in 
1912.  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Erening  Post  reports  I*rogresaive  apathy 
in  Kansas,  and  a  representative  of  the 
Washington  Post  tells  of  Himilar  condi¬ 
tions  in  many  Western  and  Middle  West¬ 
ern  States,  mentioning  Nebraska,  Iowa, 

Illinois,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin.  In 
California,  a  Progressive  stronghold  two 
years  ago,  the  “Bull  Moose"  primary 
enrolment  is  about  half  that  of  the  Re¬ 
publicans.  This  is  tidings  of  great  joy 
to  Republican  papers  liko  tho  San  Fran- 
cisco  Chronicle  and  San  Diego  Union. 

But  Progressives  explain  that  many  of 

= _ -  —  these  Republicans  intend  to  vote  for 

'vk-b ranch.  Governor  Johnson  (Prog.),  who  will  try 

those  candidacy  foe  for  another  term.  A  writer  in  Harper's 

ta*NcwRYork.,,Can  Weekly  predicts  both  his  election  and 

that  of  Francis  J.  Heney,  the  Progressive 
nominee  for  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  Chicago  Post  (Prog.)  is  hopeful  of  the  result  in  California 
and  elsewhere.  “The  Beveridge  tour  through  what  used  to  be 
standpat  land  in  Illinois  has  evoked,"  w©  are  told,  “a  remark¬ 
able  demonstration  of  vigorous  Progressive  sentiment."  And 
the  “great  hopefulness  and  enthusiasm”  shown  at  the  Progres¬ 
sive  convention  in  Colorado  is  no  less  pleasing.  A  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Republican  leader  is  quoted  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat 
(Rep.)  as  fearing  that  “the  Bull  Moosers  are  going  to  defeat 
us  again  in  West  Virginia.”  where  they  “are  nominating  a 
candidate  for  Congress  in  every  district  ami  a  candidate  for 
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spectators,  seemed  to  engage  in  a  dialog  like  the  characters  on  a 
stage.”  I'nfavorable  comment  on  French  trial  procedure  as  soon 
in  the  Caillaux  case  is  exprest  also  by  the  St.  I’aul  Dixfuitch,  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal,  the  Detroit  Free  I’ress,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  T i nun,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  others.  But  a  more  tol¬ 
erant  view  is  held  by  the  New  York]  Sun,  which  can  not  refrain 
nevertheless  from  giving  a  tabloid  account  of  a  trial  day  in  these 
words: 

'"Gentlemen.’  cries  M.  Caillaux  to  the  jury,  ‘I  am  a  pro¬ 
foundly  unhappy  man.  I  had  been  a  profoundly  happy  man 
since  my  second  marriage.’  Loud  sobs  from  the  present  Mme. 
C’aillaux.  'I  return  to  that  poor  woman  there'  (gesture). 
Sobs.  ‘You  know  why  I  left  you,*  says  the  former  Mme. 
('aillaux.  St^dm-d  applause.  ‘Monsieur  Caillaux,  you  are 
disgracing  yourself,'  says  the  first  wife.  'No,  madame,  I  am 
not  disgracing  myself.  Our  characters  were  so  opposed  that  a 
common  life  was  impossible.’  E very  s|>eee h  counted.  Every 
cue  is  taken  up.  Dramatie  dialog,  ntonolog,  invective, 
aside,  development  of  character.  M.  Alfred  C’apus.  who  is  in 
court,  must  think  he  is  at  a  rehearsal.  ‘You  know  nothing 
about  it,'  the  original  Mme.  Caillaux  says  to  the  judge,  ‘telling 
him  his  fact,'  so  to  speak.  Even  Maltre  Labori  weeps.  He 
solutes  the  letters,  likewise  the  sorrow  of  Mme.  Gueydan. 
Everybody  ‘salutes’  everybody.  Mme.  Gueydan.  returning  to 
her  seat  after  her  testimony,  is  hailed  with  bravas  as  at  the 
opera.” 

The  Sun  nevertheless  is  emphatic  in  the  assertion  that  It 
speaks  "in  no  comic  spirit  or  intention  of  disparagement,” 
l>ecause  it  believes  the  facts  can  lie  brought  out  just  as  well  under 
French  law  as  under  the  more  ponderous  system  of  American  or 
English  law,  and  it  adds  that  all  dispute  as  to  the  suj>eriority 
of  one  legal  method  over  another  is  ‘‘an  ancient  and  futile  ques¬ 
tion.”  Yet  The  Sun  is  bound  to  admit  that  ‘‘it  is  impossible 
to  regard  tho  verdict  in  the  Caillaux  murder  trial  ...  as 
anything  but  a  hideous  miscarriage  of  justice.”  and  it  adds 
“that  such  a  woman  should  be  turned  free  by  a  jury  is  a  disgrace 
to  France."  Considering  only  the  methods  of  the  trial,  the 
Boston  Herald  rates  "the  smug  English-speaking  folk"  who 
talk  of  the  “  theatricalness"  of  a  French  trial,  and  it  claims  that  — 


"All  trials  of  importance  ore  dramatic,  theatrical.  The  plays 
within  plays  on  the  stage  are  as  a  rule  less  thrilling.  The  lawyer 
may  smile  at  the  pretense  of  realism;  he  may  wonder  why 
Charles  Itcade,  called  to  the  bar,  blundered  in  the  trial  scene 
in  ‘Griffith  Gaunt’;  yet  if  he  should  see  certain  murder  trials  in 
this  country  staged,  or  describe  in  fiction,  ho  would  be  the  first 
to  exclaim,  ‘Preposterous!’  Each  one  in  the  court-room  plays 
his  part.  The  accused,  or  the  defendant  in  a  civil  case,  may 
Ik*  the  leading  actor,  but  his  histrionic  ability  is  often  disputed, 
and  as  trials  are  conducted  in  this  country  with  floods  of  testi¬ 
mony  from  alienists,  endless  legal  arguments,  attempts  to  conceal 
rather  than  to  discover  the  truth,  the  jurymen  in  the  befogging 
atmosphere  can  not  always  be  judicious  critics.” 

Tho  New  Orleans  St  atm  notes  that  ‘‘the  ways  of  a  French  court 
of  justice  are  not  the  wavs  of  our  courtB,"  yet  it  asks,  “Who  shall 
say  they  are  worse*  ways?"  This  judgment  of  the  matter  would 
seem  to  be  that  also  of  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  and  of  the 
New  York  (ilobe,  which  says  that: 

"It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  our  way  is  the  surer  to  gel  at 
the  truth.  To  foreigners  our  practise  seems  very  strange. 
Where  the  French  and  most  of  the  Continental  European  courts 
allow  the  jury  to  hear  and  see  everything  and  everybody  con¬ 
cerned  and  make  up  their  minds  untrarameled  as  far  as  possible 
by  restrictions  that  may  tend  to  conceal  what  might  tend  to 
reveal,  American,  and  to  a  less  degree,  English,  courts  set  up 
conditions  which  render  natural  disclosures  difficult.  We  smile 
when  we  read  some  of  the  wrangling  colloquies  lietweeu  witnesst** 
and  tho  accused  woman.  They  smile  w'hen  they  hear  our 
lawyers’  demand  for  a  yes  or  no  answer  to  any  question  they 
choose  to  put. 

"In  France  our  method  would  undoubtedly  fail.  In  America 
the  French  method  would  start  a  riot.  Yet  in  both  countries 
just  verdicts  are  obtained." 

Along  this  line  the  Portland  Oregonian  advances  even  further 
when  it  says  that  as  between  our  criminal  procedure  and  that 
of  France  "the  judgment  can  not  hut  In*  favorable  to  French 
methods  os  more  expeditious,  better  calculated  to  draw  out  all 
the  facts  and  motives,  and  far  more  likely  to  result  in  a  just 
decision." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Mr.  Pindell.  w  ill  you  kindly  shove  over  a  bit  and  IK  Mr.  Jone*  nit 
down? — Boston  Transcript. 

Mr.  Bryan  tried  to  Ox  up  the  European  muddle.  And  look  what 
happened t — Stic  York  jXmcrican. 

No  safe  and  sane  artist  could  paint  a  picture  of  the  Caillaux  trial,  but 
it  olfirx  a  fine  chance  for  the  cubists. — Boston  Transcript. 

“•Gunboat"  Smith  must  have  got  his  nickname  from  a  Mexican  gun- 
boot. — Columbia  State. 

Just  as  we  had  learned  how 
to  pronounce  Aguaealientea 
and  Carbajal,  along  comes  a 
war  full  of  names  that  we 
can’t  even  parse. — AVer  Vor* 

American. 

Naturally  Mr.  Dryon  U 
In  favor  of  woman  suffrage. 

He  haa  tried  the  men  voters 
three  time*,  and  they  were 
very  unsatisfactory- — Dallas 
News. 

Judging  by  the  caua-*  of 
Warburg  and  Jones,  it  might 
be  wiser  for  Mr.  Wilson  not 
to  nominate  the  successor  to 
Judge  Lurton  till  the  .Senate 
ha*  flr*t  confirmed  him. — Sett 
York  American. 

Chicago  1*  to  have  a  Suf¬ 
frage  Self-Denial  Day.  on 
which  the  faithful  arecxpectcd 
to  make  worn*  for  the 

good  of  the  Cause.  But  the 
British  system  of  sacrificing 
statesmen  and  works  of  art 
v ill  continue  to  attract  more 
-.t Ion. — Atchison  Globe. 


A  section  of  Louisiana  oeema  willing  to  furnish  the  sugar  for  T.  Hu 
third  cup  of  coffee. — Columbia  Stale. 

There  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Albanian*  to  «***  their 
country  overrun  with  Wlcda.— Milwaukee  Eremny  H  urorutn. 

American*  carry  a  total  Ufe  insurance  of  $34. 000,000.000  If  a  few  uf  u* 

died.  Ikow  prosperous  the  country  would  be!—  Hof/  Street  Journal. 

The  Colonel  welcomes  the  Barnes  libel  suit,  but  how  the  publicity  of 

the  thing  must  anno*  him? — 
Brooklyn  Eaole. 

The  aim  of  the  Administ  ra¬ 
tion  appear*  to  lx*  to  reduce 
the  job  Of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Lal»or  to  a  ain- 
ecura— iVrir  York  Artier  icon. 

The  most  Important  of  all 
of  Mr.  Bryan's  peace  treaties 
is  the  one  that  lie  ha*  Just 
concluded  with  the  suffragist* 
—  Charleston  Setts  and 
Courier. 

AL  Jennings  Uu  i  making 
much  headway  a*  a  candidate 
for  Governor  of  Oklahoma 
but  there  Is  stM  a  vacano 
in  the  United  State*  Su¬ 
preme  Court. — .Year  York 
American. 

It  l*  not  wholly  without 
significance  that  Mr.  Bryan 
sends  an  arbitration  treat* 
with  Santo  Domingo  to  tlx* 
Senate  Just  a*  marine*  are 
being  concentrated  to  rretorv 
peace  in  Santo  Domingo  b> 
force,  if  noceroary. — Chicago 
Herald. 


THK  RUMFERA  .  .  .  AND  THE  BUM. 

— Spouse  In  The  Vntted  Mine  Workers9  Journal . 
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SERVIAN  DREAM  OF  EXPANSION 


THK  TRAGEDY  OF  SER.UEVO  has  not  only  acted 
like  an  earthquake  whose  shock  has  passe*!  through 
Europe  and  the  world,  hut,  like  an  earthquake,  it  has  laid 
luiro  things  below  the  surface  of  which  the  world  did  not  dream, 
and  threatens  to  end  in  international  catastrophe.  It  has  not 
yet  been  shown  that  the  death  of  Prinee  Francis  Ferdinand 
i->  to  lx-  attributed  definitely  to  any  (Hilitical  party  at  Belgrade, 
hut  Servia’s  reply  to  Austria's  ultimatum  did  not  deny  the 
possibility  that  Servian  officers  may  have  h«*en  involved 
i:i  tin-  intrigues  against  Austria.  The  deadloek  that  brought  on 
the  war  lay  in  Sorvia's  refusal 
lo  let  Austrian  officials  have  a 
bund  in  finding  and  punishing 
the  guilty.  And  the  Berlin 
Vo»si  ethe  Zritunff,  in  n  long 
article,  traces  the  t raged y  to  cer¬ 
tain  ‘’revolutionary  anarchists” 
who  claimed  to  be  patriots  be¬ 
cause  they  were  striving  to  bring 
under  the  direct  control  of  Bel¬ 
grade  the  very  outlying  Slav 
provinces  which  Francis  Ferdi¬ 
nand  was  lal»oritig  to  unite  under 
the  crown  of  Austria-Hungary. 

Servia'*  culpability  is  thus 
indicated : 

“The  bloody  crime  of  Serajevo 
was  only  one  link  in  the  long  train 
of  assassination  and  horror  by 
which  the  revolutionary  propa¬ 
gandists  in  Belgrade  were  working 
to  promote  the  official  policy  of  Servia.  As  early  as  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  King  Peter  the  Servian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
published  the  following  program  of  the  movement:  Servia 
was  to  form  an  allianee  with  Montenegro  and  to  enter  into  some 
agreement  with  Bulgaria  regarding  Macedonia.  Belgrade  was  to 
give*  sup|x»rt  fo  the  Scrvian-Croatian  opposition  party  in 
Croatia.  Servia  was  to  be  emancipated  from  the  trammels  of 
trade  with  Austria.  A  revolution  was  to  lx-  stirred  up  in  Bosnia, 
and  the  Austrian  authorities  there  were  to  be  discredited;  the 
Adriatic  question  was  to  bo  settled  with  Italy,  and  a  traveling 
committee  was  to  be  formed  for  the  carrying  out  of  these  propels, 
as  it  was  impossible  for  Servia  to  act  officially  in  the  matter." 

This  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  the  program  was  directed  to 
the  end  of  uniting  all  the  Slav  inhabitants  of  the  South  Slavic 
eountrien.  It  was  approved  by  King  Peter  in  1006.  and  his 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Stojan  Protitsch,  spoke  of  it  as  "a  tor- 
|x<lo  which  Servia  is  now  in  the  act  of  hurling  for  the  purpose  of 
blowing  up  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  and  the  whole 
Triple  Alliance.”  This  history  of  Servian  intrigues,  brought 
up  to  date,  describe*  the  methods  by  which  the  revolution¬ 
ary  projmganda  was  spread  in  the  schools  of  the  various  Slavic 

populations: 

**  Since  1900,  there  has  existed  outside  the  governmental 
circle*  <>f  Belgrade  a  band  of  revolutionary  nationalists  whose 
members  were  closely  eonnected  with  the  South  Slnvie  youths  of 
Austria-Hungary,  so  that  in  1910  the  nationalistic  anarchistic 
Itnqtogarida  reached  a  crisis  and  secret  societies  were  formed  in 
the  grammar  schools,  the  preparatory  and  other  schools.  The 
•-enter  of  the  movement,  as  hitherto,  still  remained  in  Belgrade. 
Measure  were  taken  that  the  young  men  from  the  South  Slavic 
countries  of  tho  monarchy  in  ever-increasing  numbers  should 
ttock  to  Belgrade-  These  youths  were  received  with  open  arms; 
and  on  the  recommendation  of  certain  politicians  wore  permitted 


to  domicile  there  as  trustworthy.  They  were  employed  at  a 
wage  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  dollars  a  month  on  light  clerical 
work  for  the  office  of  the  Skupshtina,  which  only  required  of  them 
from  two  to  three  hours’  work  daily.  From  t beset  lads,  on  their  re¬ 
turn  home.  Were  recruited  the  agitators  of  the  Greater  Servia  prop¬ 
aganda.  Among  them  mingled  degenerates  who  adopted  the  ideal 
of  Servian  expansion  as  the  last  anchor  of  deliverance  for  their 
almost  shipwrecked  lives.  From  people  of  this  tvjx*  sprang  tin¬ 
man  of  violence.  Savro  l*rincip.  the  murderer  of  the  heir  to  Un¬ 
crown.  Grand  Duke  Francis  Ferdinand.  He  was  just  such  a  beg¬ 
gar  student.  In  the  Belgrade  free  eolToo-sLanils,  when-  a  meal 
for  five  cents  goes  with  the  coffee,  some  dozens  of  these  fellows 

were  lounging  ready  at  any  time 
to  commit  violence,  indulging 
their  morbid  vanity  in  order  to 
be  feted  os  national  heroes.” 

The  haired  of  Servia  for  Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary  and  the  exultation 
felt  over  tin-  fate  of  the  Heir 
Apparent  are  reflected  in  tho 
utterances  of  the  Belgrade  press. 
The  Prnmda  is  a  lil>eral  and 
progressive  organ  and  remarks 
sarcastically: 

“The  public  mourning  for 
Archduko  Francis  Ferdinand 
made  small  excitement  in  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  only  genuine  tears 
shed  for  the  Heir  Apparent  wore 
those  of  his  children.  All  others 
wore  crocodile  tears.” 

The  Balkan  (Belgrade)  had 
formerly  among  its  chief  con¬ 
tributors  the  noted  anarchist 
Ciecvarics,  who  contributes  an  article  on  the  assassination,  in 
which  he  remarks: 

“It  is  not  the  Heir  Apparent  as  an  individual  that  ought  to 
)»o  mourned  over,  but  only  his  worth  to  the  country,  which  was 
practically  nil." 

In  Germany  the  Servian  threats  and  muttered  complaints 
against  Austria-Hungary  were  considered  to  be  mere  “sound  and 
fury  signifying  nothing."  The  Lokal  A nxeiger  (Berlin),  which 
is  considered  to  echo  the  opinions  of  the  military  authorities 
and  the  court,  said,  in  an  article  on  “  Europe's  solidarity  against 
the  great  Servian  agitation,”  that  “Austria-Hungary  will  take 
no  steps  against  Servia.”  an  idea  which  subsequent  events  have 
l>«lied.  A  further  quotation  is  interesting  as  showing  how  unex¬ 
pected  the  Austrian  thunderclap  was  to  even  thus  well-informed 
court  organ: 

“This  self-restrained  attitude  of  tho  Danube  monarchy  is 
more  intelligible  when  we  consider  that  no  decided  result  of 
the  inquiry  into  the  responsibility  for  the  Serajevo  assassination 
has  yet  l>eon  arrived  at.  .  .  .  But  we  believe  that  we  are  not 
mistaken  when  we  diM-lare  that  to  men  in  other  states  where 
moral  order  reigns  this  attitude  of  the  Danube  monarchy  is 
incontrovertibly  correct." 

In  contrast  with  this  was  the  statement  by  Mr.  Clemenceau 
in  his  L’ Homme  Libre  (Pari*)  that  Europe  was  on  the  brink  of 
war.  He  intimated  that  if  Russia  backed  Servia,  Germany  would 
side  with  her  ally,  the  Danubian  empire.  To  quote  his  words, 
which  on-  echoed  by  the  Petite  Rfpublique  and  the  Humanile: 

“Never  since  1870  has  Europe  been  on  the  brink  of  a  war  of 
such  magnitude.  Austria's  present  attitude  toward  Servia  can 
only  be  understood  when  we  consider  the  weak  compliance  of 


THK  CAT  CAME  BACK. 

Dame  Europe — "  What,  again!  And  I've  not  cleanil  its*  plnvs 
from  the  last  mess  yot!"  — Courier  Liverpool > 
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Europe  in  permitting  Francis  Joseph  to  appropriate  Bosnia- 
11  erzegovina.” 

A  prediction  comes  from  Turkey  that  Austria  will  get  the 
worst  of  it  in  a  conflict  with  the  Slavs.  As  Ali  Kemal  Bey 
writes  in  his  paper,  the  Fcynm  {Constantinople): 

“  The  Slavs  are  proudly  ready  to  face  death  in  any  form 
in  their  effort  to  destroy  the  enemies  of  their  race.  See 
what  a  conflagration  a  mere  spark  can  touch  off!  In  Austria 
the  Slavs  are  at  swords'  points  with  the  ruling  races.  Will 
not  the  Slavs  of  the  Balkans  and  Russia  rush  to  their  help?  If 
war  comes,  it  is  Austria  that  will  suffer,  while  the  Slavs  under 
other  governments  will  profit  by  the  fight;  for  Austria  has 
more  than  twenty  million  Slavs  in  her  population,  and  inevit¬ 
ably  they  will,  early  or  late,  side  with  their  compatriots.  One 
of  the  English  journals  said  yesterday,  '  Whoever  in  Eastern 
Europe  lifts  his  head  against  Russia  or  the  Slavs  will  in  due  time 
share  the  fate  of  the  Austrian  Crown  Prince.  So  it  would  have 
been  with  Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria  if  he  had  not  al>dicatud. 
The  Bulgarian  leader  StamboulotT  was  killed  because  he  was  an 
enemy  of  Russia.  Had  not  Russia  a  linger  in  the  assassination 
of  King  Alexander  of  Servia?  llud  not  the  taking  off  of  Austria's 
Crown  lhinco  the  same  cause?'  This  finding  the  end  of  the 
cord  that  forced  these  assassinations  in  Russia  is  correct,  we 
know,  but  while  the  Crown  Prince  was  politically  opposed  to 
Russia,  he  was  friendly  to  the  Slavs;  and  was  not  the  Princess, 
so  ruthlessly  murdered,  herself  a  Slav? 

"National  rivalries  were  in  evidence  in  the  last  century  in 
every  part  of  Europe,  but  those  principal  nations,  the  Hermans 
and  Italians,  for  example,  observed  reasonable  limits  in  their 
ambitions.  The  Slavs  are  of  an  earlier  race,  and  have  not  been 
able  to  shake  ofTj  the  barbarities  of  their  origin,  bloodthirsty 
still  even  in  their  most  sacred  aspirations.  Hen'  is,  in  our 
opinion,  Europe's  most  troublesome  problem  in  the  Balkans. 
The  regions  occupied  by  such  peoplo  can  not  escape  ebullitions 
of  racial  conflict  attended  by  mad  excesses.  The  established 
governments  can  not  remain  long  at  peace. 

"It  is  the  special  bad  luck  of  the  Ottomans  that  they  were 
mixed  up  with  sueh  people — in  fact,  almost  buried  among  the 
Slavs.  It  is  their  good  luck  that  tney  have  now  escaped.” — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


INCREASE  OF  RUSSIA’S  ARMY 

VER  SINCE  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth, 
which  closed  the  most  disastrous  chapter  in  the  history 
of  Imperial  Russia,  the  Government  of  the  Czar  has 
Is-en  planning  a  large  increase  in  its  effective  military  force. 
During  the  last  session  of  the  Duma  these  plans  took  definite 
form.  At  a  secret  session  the  Russian  Council  of  the  Empire 
formed  in  conjunction  with  the  popular  assembly  a  scheme 
which  was  immediately  accepted  by  the  Czar  and  the  General 
Staff  and  was  enacted  into  law.  Naturally  the  French  press 
have  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  these  developments,  w  hich  are 
indeed  of  the  highest  importance  to  France  as  the  offensive  and 
defensive  ally  of  the  great  northern  Empire,  and  of  interest  to 
all  the  world  in  the  present  crisis.  We  gather  from  the  leading 
paper  of  I'aris,  the  Temps,  that  the  main  features  of  the  army 
improvement  consist  in  a  prolongation  of  the  time  of  con¬ 
script  service  and  a  numerical  increase  both  in  the  forces  kept 
upon  a  war  footing  and  the  reserves  who  are  scattered  through 
the  country  on  a  peace  footing.  The  writer  in  the  Temps  says: 

"It  is  apparent  that  Russia  has  vast  facilities  for  the  building 
up  of  an  army,  thanks  to  her  almost  boundless  resource*  in  tile 
way  of  population.  Rieh  as  she  is  in  her  people  of  180.000,000 
souls,  she  has  only  to  make  a  soldier  out  of  every  hundred  of 
her  subjects  in  order  to  create  an  army  of  1.800.000  men.  This 
is  exactly  the  formula  which  she  is  now  putting  into  practise  and 
which  will  result  in  the  marshaling  of  an  armed  force  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  national  birth-rate.” 

The  writer  proceeds  to  detail  the  measures  by  which  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Government  will  achieve  its  object.  In  the  first  place, 
Russia  will  be  following  France  in  her  prolonged  period  of  con¬ 
script  service  as  well  as  by  the  increased  number  of  recruits 
levied  each  year.  To  quote  further: 

"The  ukase  of  March,  1906,  modifying  the  military  law  «»f 
1874.  fixt  the  duration  of  conscript  service  to  three  years  for 
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the  infantry  and  artillery  ami  four  years  for  the  other  arms  of 
the  service.  The  result  of  the  new  law  is  to  increase  the  number 
of  the  troops  enrolled  for  active  service  and  to  incorporate  in  the 
reserves  an  order  of  younger  men.  These  younger  men  of  the 
reserves,  living  largely  increased  in  number,  necessarily  become, 
on  aii  order  of  mobilization,  sufficient  fur  active  service  without 
having  recourse  to  regiments  of  more  advanced  age.  .  .  .  The 
new  rule,  providing  for  the  increase  in  the  nufnlier  of  recruits 
required  each  year,  produces  effects  of  still  wider  import.  From 
1 90S  to  1913  the  size  of  the  Army  scarcely  ever  varied  from 
1,300,000.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  such  a  measure,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  lengthening  of  the  time  of  service,  is  of  great 
importance  in  obtaining  soldiers  who  arc  young  men,  facilitating 
the  mobilization  of  an  army  and  insuring  the  highest  standard 
of  military  service.” 

How  large  will  Russia’s  standing  army  Im*  under  the  new 
law?  The  Tun  pa  figures  it  out  as  follows: 

“The  present  number  of  effectives  will  he  increased  by  400,000, 
bringing  the  peace  force  up  to  1,700,000  by  tho  middle  of  the 
year  1918.  We  may  calculate  that  their  number  will  he  about 
2.300,000  men  by  the  first  months  of  1919,  if  we  include  those 
of  the  fourth  class,  who  arc  barracked  under  the  colors  during 
the  winter  season.  These  enormous  resources  will  ls>  used  to 
strengthen  the  existing  regiments  and  brigades  of  the  standing 
army  and  to  establish  new  military  commands." 

The  article  eoneludes  with  a  hint  to  those  politicians  who. 
like  the  Socialists,  have  opposed  the  new  French  military  law, 
which  is  calculated  to  achieve  in  France  what  the  Duma's  new 
law  is  achieving  in  Russia,  and  we  read: 

“  Is  it  necessary  to  add  that  we  are  the  first  to  be  interested 
iu  this  Russian  new  order  of  military  affairs  and  that  if  we 
would  ai<l  her  by  our  military  preparations,  we  must  maintain 
a  firm  adherence  to  the  rule  of  three  years'  service  which  Russia 
has  made  the  essential  l>asis  of  the  military  efforts?” 

But  a  more  searching  and  critical  view  of  Russia's  military 
development  is  taken  by  a  writer  in  the  Rerut  Bleue  (Paris), 
who  sijns  himself  Maurice  Lair.  He  speaks  as  follows: 

"This  Muscovite  bear  is  certainly  developing  in  a  terrible 
fashion!  He  takes  on  weight;  he  sharpens  his  claws.  Of  course 
the  territory  of  the  Empire  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Bering  Straits 
is  of  unequal  value.  It  does  not  present  such  a  surface  of  fertile 
lands  as  lie  at  the  disposal  of  other  peoples.  Its  forest  wealth 
is  immense.  Its  mineral  resources  are  for  the  most  part  un¬ 
known.  The  vast  rivers  which  cut  through  its  plains  are  des¬ 
tined  to  become  the  arteries  of  trade,  and  all  these  boundless 
sources  of  wealth  are  only  just  beginning  to  be  utilized.  The 
population  increase  at  the  rate  of  a  million  a  year.  .  .  .  But 
there  are  many  shallows  in  the  picture.  This  enormous  popula¬ 
tion  of  nearly  180.000,000  is  composed  of  some  twenty  different 
races,  who  do  not  always  live  in  jierfeet  harmony.  Thore  are 


Great  and  Little  Russians,  Poles.  Finns,  Roumanians,  Germans. 
Orientals  of  every  tribe;  they  do  not  represent  a  homogeneous 
mass  united  for  resistance.  Nevertheless,  they  form  a  mine  of 
men  almost  inexhaustible.  .  .  .  And  the  men  vanquished  at 
Mukden  have  learned  the  lesson  of  defeat,  and  now  the  Russian 
Army  is  on  the  way  to  complete  regeneration." 

Mr.  Lair  adds  that  the  Russian  ritles  are  inferior;  that  Russia's 
air-ship  equipment  is  only  rudimentary,  that  the  extra  corps 
that  were  projected  have  never  materialized,  and  railroad  com¬ 
munication  with  tho  frontier  is  deficient.  He  speaks  of  war  with 
Germany  as  follows,  after  rei>eating  the  military  details  which  we 
have  quo  toil  above  from  the  Paris  Tun  pa: 

“There  are  many  disquieting  signs  in  the  relations  between 
Germany  and  Russia.  One  of  them  is  that  Russia  shows  her¬ 
self  to  1h*  too  touchy — Russia,  the  Eastern  Empire  whose  recent 
defeat  destroyed  the  equilibrium  which  has  never  been  restored. 
Russia  is  now  the  object  of  international  covet ousness.  .  .  . 
It  would  lie  too  much  to  say  fhat  Russia  desires  a  war  with 
Germany  and  that  sho  has  been  pre|>aring  for  it.  Predictions 
of  war  are  randy  verified.  War  comes  like  a  thief  in  the  night. 
Tho  two  sovereigns  concerned  have  too  great  a  horror  of  blood 
to  shed  it  wantonly.  If  the  two  peoples  come  to  blows,  it  will 
lie  under  the  compulsion  of  inevitable  necessity.  Economic 
phenomena  are  the  substructure  of  history.  This  means  that 
history  advances  through  the  antagonism  of  peoples  moved 
by  the  nature  of  their  conflicting  needs,  and  thus  economic 
fatalities  sometimes  dominate  the  will  of  man  as  the  blind 
divinities  of  antiquity  were  said  to  do.” 

Something  bordering  on  contempt  for  the  Russian  Army  is 
shown  in  a  leader  in  tho  Berlin  Militdr  W'ochenblalt,  which  is  a 
paper  of  a  semiofficial  character.  It  says: 

“Just  as  the  Austro-Hungarian  Army  is  much  underestimated 
by  Europe,  so  the  fighting  power  and  worth  of  Russia's  Army 
are  overestimated.  The  Russian  Army  is  numerically  an  ex¬ 
traordinarily  strong  one,  as  no  one  can  dispute.  Mere  numlters 
in  war  are  fortunately  not  decisive,  as  tho  wars  of  Frederick  the 
Great  teach  that  more  important  factors  must  be  considered. 
Morale,  good  leadership,  armament,  and  equipment  are  better 
than  expanse  of  territory  with  a  network  of  railroads. 

“It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  recall  that  Russia  has  in  recent 
times  never  won  a  victory  from  an  army  which  was  its  equal. 
In  1877,  without  the  aid  of  Prince  Charles  of  Roumania  it 
would  not  have  even  defeated  the  Turks.  When  opposed  to 
the  modern  Japanese  Army  Russia  received  a  most  serious  defeat. 

“There  has  been  much  talk  in  the  press  about  the  creation 
of  five  new  Russian  army  corps.  Thqy  do  not  exist.  Without 
exaggeration  it  can  bo  said  that  the  German  Army  since  1870 
has  lieen  working  unceasingly  with  the  greatest  intensity  and 
unremittingly  to  improve  itself.  .  All  needful  military  prep¬ 
arations  for  war  will  lie  made  with  German  method  and 
thoroughness. — Translation a  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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CANADA’S  REJECTION  OF  THE  HINDU 

PRECISELY  OPPOSITE  TREATMENT  is  handed  out 
by  the  British  and  the  French  to  their  dark-skinned 
fellow  subjects  looking  for  work.  While  the  Sikh  tries 
in  vain  to  enter  British  Columbia  and  has  actually  been  forced, 
under  the  guns  of  a  Canadian  vessel  of  war,  to  weigh  anchor 
and  turn  back  to  Asia,  the  Kabvles  from  Algeria,  agricultural 
Berbers  settled  in  the  uplands,  are  invited  to  take  up  their 
residence  anywhere  in  France,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
British  Channel.  Consequently  the  coal-fields  of  the  North 
and  tho  vineyards  of  the  South  are  now  employing  several 
thousand  African  lalxirers.  The  French  are  handicapped  in 
the  development  of  their  uncxploitcd  lands  by  the  low  birth¬ 
rate  and  high  death-rate  demonstrated  by  their  annual  statistics. 
There  has  recently  been  opened  up  in  France  a  Black  Country 
equal  in  extent  to  that  of  England.  “The  satisfaction  given  by 
African  labor  in  France,"  says  the  London  Times ,  “has  drawn 
attention  to  the  vast  national  reservoir  of  labor  which  France 
has  at  her  disposal  in  her  colonies." 

A  like  “vast  reservoir”  to  be  found  for  Canada  in  modern 
Hindustan,  thinks  the  Toronto  Courier,  and  a  fair  field  for  their 
industry  would  be  found  in  “the  Middle  Western  provinces 
of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  where  they  would  make  good 
husbandmen  and  would  eventually  be  absorl>ed  by  the  rest  of  the 
population.”  This  idea  the  Vancouver  Sun,  whose  readers 
an*  more  nearly  interested  in  immigration  problems  than  those 
of  tin*  more  densely  populated  East,  dismisses  as  “an  absurd 
suggestion.”  To  quote  from  its  editorial  ou  this  point: 

“We  should  imagine  that  the  people  of  the  prairie  provinces 
are  entitled  to  be  consulted  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  before  it 
could  he  seriously  considered,  and  we  are  greatly  mistaken  if 
our  fellow  citizens  east  of  the  mountains  are  any  more  inclined 
Mian  we  in  British  Columbia  are  to  have  Hindu  coolies  established 
in  their  midst.  Of  course  the  idea  that  these  Orientals  enubl  Is* 
assimilated  in  the  Middle  West  any  more  than  they  can  be  in 
British  Columbia  is  an  idle  one  and  not  worth  discussing.  They 
can  not  l>e  absorbed  anywhere  in  Canada  at  least  not  within  a 
hundred  years'  time.  Nor  have  wo  any  assurance  that  they 
would  make  good  farmers.  In  fact,  there  is  every  probability 
that  they  would  be  unable  to  adapt  themselves  to  that  occupa¬ 
tion  on  the  Canadian  prairies,  would  fall  behind  the  rest  of  the 
agricultural  population,  and  would  drift  into  the  cities  and  towns, 
where  their  trading  instincts  and  their  low  standards  of  living 
would  result  in  demoralization  of  the  labor  market  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  small  shopkeeper.  Nor  would  the  fact  that  the 
presence  of  this  coolie  population,  in  that  part  of  Canada, 
would  constitute  a  source  of  cheap  labor  for  the  railway  enter¬ 
prises  of  Mackenzie  and  Mann,  compensate  the  public  for  the 
peril  to  which  they  were  thus  subjected.” 

The  Eastern  papers  as  a  general  rule  express  their  anxiety 
about  the  Hindu  situation.  Thu*  we  read  in  The  Herald  and 
Morning  Star  (Montreal): 

“It  is  singularly  unfortunate  that  the  first  engagement  of  the 
Canadian  Navy  should  have  to  be  directed  agaiust  fellow  British 
subjects  on  a  vessel  owned  by  Britain’s  only  ally  in  all  the  world. 
The  difficulties  of  the  Hindu  situation  on  the  Pacific  coast  are 
fully  appreciated,  and  the  law  must  be  upheld,  whatever  the 
consequences.  Yet  we  can  not  feel  that  tho  problem  has  alto¬ 
gether  been  well  handled,  and  there  are  many  thousands  in 
Canada  who  deeply  sympathize  with  their  fellow  subjects  from 
India . 

“These  men,  some  of  whom  are  retired  service  men,  now- 
find  themselves  alisolutelv  forbidden,  under  any  conditions,  to 
set  foot  ou  one  part  of  that  Empire  they  have  heljx.d  to  preserve. 
They  behold  in  the  same  country  jiagans  from  alien  China  ad¬ 
mitted  if  they  are  prepared  to  pay  the  head  money;  nomads 
from  southern  KurnjH*  doing  municipal  labor  in  Canadian  cities 
and  working  on  Canadian  railway  construction;  the  debased 
Si  wash  Indians  working  in  Canadian  fisheries  and  Canadian 
factories;  the  lowest  type  of  n»*gro  from  tin*  plantations  of  the 
Southern  States  admitted  without  question.  They  know  all 
this,  yet  they,  a  proud  race,  of  approved  bravery  and  ancient 
and  honorable  lineage,  are  barred,  under  any  and  all 
lit  ions . 


"We  should  deal  very  gently  with  our  Hindu  friends.  The 
resources  of  diplomacy  should  have  heen  exhausted  long  before 
the  present  crisis.  The  first  shot  find  to-day  will  echo  in  the 
uttermost  parts  of  Continental  Asia,  and  will  ring  through 
Ja|>an.  and  the  troubles  in  Ireland  may  seem  as  a  mere  picnic 
in  contrast.” 

The  matter  can  only  be  settled,  thinks  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star,  by  “a  conference  of  representative  Canadians  and  repre¬ 
sentative  Hindus,”  which  “would  very  likely  result  in  an 
amicable  and  satisfactory  agreement."  The  next  Imperial 
conference  would  la*  the  best  assembly  for  the  discussion  of  the 
question,  says  the  Winnipeg  Tribune,  which  concludes: 

“Canada  might  do  a  real  service  to  the  Empire  by  proposing 
some  workable  poliey  in  regard  to  Hindu  immigration.  The 
question  is  one  simply  of  numbers.  We  could  not  afford  to 
allow  Hindus  to  enter  Canada  in  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  we 
do  not  believe  that  Hindus  have  any  desire  to  migrate  in  such 
a  way.  They  appear  to  lx*  anxious  to  assert  tho  right  of  freedom 
of  movement  within  the  Empire.  The  assertion  tit  that  right  is 
quite  comiiatible  with  restriction.  We  ought  to  make  it  plain 
that  our  restrictive  measures  are  not  offensive  to  the  East 
Indian,  but  for  our  own  protection.  If  this  question  is  taken  up 
at  the  next  ltn]>eri&l  conference,  Canada  may  uphold  her  own 
interests,  and  at  the  same  time  do  a  real  service  to  the 
Empire." 

The  French  Paine  (Montreal)  regards  the  course  taken  by  the 
Hindus  as  “a  more  bluff”  and  speaks  of  the  would-be  immigrants 
as  imitators  of  the  English  suffragetles.  “They  tried  a  hunger- 
strike,  but  if  they  fasted  by  day  they  feasted  by  night,”  and 
“when  they  saw  a  shipof  war,  oven  so  insignificant  as  the  Rainbow, 
approaching,  they  evidently  concluded  that  their  bluff  gumc 
was  up.”  “If  other  cargoes  of  Hindus  are  hereafter  coming  in, 
in  spite  of  British  Columbia,  the  Canadian  authorities,  knowing 
what  kind  of  people  they  have  to  deal  with,  will  not  indulge  in 
temporizing,  but  tell  them  plainly  that  they  can  not  get  in.” 
“It  is  high  time,"  declares  the  Ottawa  Evening  Citizen,  “that 
some  one  in  authority  realized  the  gravity  of  the  Hindu  problem 
in  British  Columbia.  ...  To  use  the  little  British  Canadian 
cruiser  Rainbow  against  British  Indian  subjects  would  seem  to 
be  the  height  of  inconsistent  Imjx*rialisni." 

That  the  question  of  Hindu  immigration  is  not  yet  settled 
for  Canada  is  proved  by  the  re|xirt  that  a  second  ship-load  of 
500  Hindus  is  heading  for  British  Columbia  and  that  Commander 
Hose,  of  the  Rainbow,  has  been  ordered  to  >><>arch  for  and  “arrest 
the  ship.” 

Some  more  serious  incidents  of  recent  occurrence  seem  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  Hindus  are  actually  bent  on  an  armed 
resistance  to  Canadian  expulsion  and  are  secretly  plotting 
against  British  Indian  as  well  as  the  Canadian  authorities.  We 
read  in  the  Vancouver  Sun  the  following  details  of  this  smoldering 
Hindu  edition: 

“Surdah  Singh  has  been  arrested  at  Huntingdon  by  Canadian 
officials  after  he  had  In-on  escorted  across  the  international 
boundary-line  by  United  States  immigration  officers,  according 
to  word  received  in  this  city.  The  charge  preferred  against 
Surdah  Singh  is  that  of  carrying  concealed  weapons,  a  uumlxr 
of  revolvers  having  lx*en  found  on  his  person. 

“Surdah  Singh's  arrest  followed  after  an  effort  Imd  been 
made  by  the  East  Indian  to  buy  firearms  in  wholesale  lots  in 
Sumas,  Washington.  The  United  States  police  are  now  assist¬ 
ing  the  Canadian  authorities  in  the  attempt  to  round  up  five 
other  Hindus  who,  it  is  claimed,  are  trying  to  purchase  large 
quantities  of  firearms  in  the  small  lx>rder  towns  of  Washington 
State. 

“It  is  believed  that  the  attempt  to  purchase,  in  wholesale 
lots,  firearms  and  ammunition  by  the  lix-al  Hindus  is  part  of  a 
well-arranged  plan  to  ship  firearms  and  ammunition  to  India, 
where  an  attempt  would  lx*  made  to  smuggle  them  into  the 
country  to  assist  in  the  declared  intention  of  some  of  the  Hindu 
leaders  to  earn.-  on  the  work  of  sedition  and  revolt  again>t 
British  rule,  following  the  action  of  the  Canadian  immigration 
department  in  refusing  the  Komngntn  Mam's  ship-load  of  East 
Indians  to  land  on  Canadiun  soil.” 
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THE  MENACE  OF  PLAGUE 


IS  THERE  REALLY  DANGER  that  the  bubonic  plague, 
now  smoldering  in  various  places  on  the  American  con¬ 
tinent,  may  burst  out  into  the  (lame  of  active  pestilence? 
American  medical  journals  have  not  hid  the  facta,  but  none  of 
them  has  sounded  a  clear  note  of  warning.  This  comes  from 
over  the  water.  In  its  issue  for  July  11,  The  Lancet  (London) 
sets  forth  wliat  it  conceives  to  be  the  facts  of  the  case  in  brief 
and  succinct  fashion,  and  altho  perhaps  they  justify  no  present 
alarm,  none  of  us  can  afford  to  pass  them  by  or  to  minimize 
them.  The  Lancet  heads  its  article,  “Plague  Clouds  in  the 
West,”  and  it  says: 

“At  the  present  time  plague  clouds  are  appearing  on  the 
horizon  and  threatening  to  approach  the  United  States.  Altho 
some  of  these  clouds  may  as  yet  seem  small  and  at  a  considerable 
distance  away,  they  can  not  be  altogether  disregarded.  Wo 
have  already  on  many  occasions  called  attention  in  these  columns 
to  the  danger  arising  from  the  protracted  and  extensive  epizootic 
of  plague  among  the  hordes  of  ground-squirrels  which  inhabit  a 
large  part  of  tho  State  of  California.  American  as  well  us  other 
epidemiologists  have  long  recognized  the  risks  of  a  human 
epidemic  originating  at  any  time,  by  extension  of  infection  from 
ground-squirrels  to  local  rats,  which  often  share  the  same  burrows, 
and  from  rats  through  the  agency  of  fleas  to  man. 

“  From  time  to  time  sporadic  human  cases  of  plague  are 
reported  in  the  affected  districts  of  California,  and  these  in¬ 
stances  an*  invariably  associated  with  infected  ground-squirrels; 
the  last  reported  case  of  the  kind  occurred  this  year  in  May, 
and  was  fully  confirmed  by  bacteriological  examination.  To 
the  north  of  California,  and  separated  from  it  by  Oregon,  is  the 
State  of  Washington,  abutting  on  the  Pacific.  On  the  coast 
of  this  State  is  the  rising  port  of  Seattle,  on  Puget  Sound,  not 
very  far  from  the  Canadian  frontier,  having  important  con¬ 
nections  with  the  interior  by  means  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  other  railways,  and  having  also  a  considerable  coasting  as 
well  as  transpacific  trade. 

•*At  the  end  of  last  year  plague-infected  rats  were  discovered 
a|ong  the  water-front  of  this  city,  and  notwithstanding  the 
strenuous  local  efforts  to  suppress  the  epizootic,  other  infected 


rodents  have  been  found  since  then,  week  by  week,  up  to  the 
present  time.  Only  one  suspected  fatal  caw  in  man  has  so 
far  occurred,  but  so  long  as  the  rat  population  of  Seattle  remains 
infected,  so  long  will  there  be  danger  of  the  disease  extending  to 
man.  A  few  days  ago  information  reached  us  that  on  June  28 
two  persons  in  New  Orleans  had  been  attacked  by  plague;  since 
then  three  more  attacks  have  occurred  with  two  deaths.  Whether 
the  first  two  eases  were  imported  or  were  due  to  existing  infec¬ 
tion  smoldering  unrecognized  in  that  city  it  is  not  possible  as 
yet  to  say.  Unless  the  sanitary  condition  of  New  Orleans  has 
been  greatly  improved  since  1912.  it  is  hardly  in  a  satisfactory 
state  to  resist  the  invasion  of  plague.  The  disease  has  also 
been  occurring,  in  a  dropping  lire  of  eases,  in  the  West 
Indian  island  of  Tuba,  which  is  under  the  protection  of  tho 
United  States,  and  with  which  it  carries  on  a  considerable 
commerce . 

“It  is  possible  that  the  two  first  cases  in  New  Orleans  may 
have  been  associated  with  the  plague  infection  now  existing 
in  Cuba,  as  there  is  much  trade  between  these  ports.  Lastly, 
it  may  l»e  mentioned,  in  view  of  tin*  increasing  connections  now 
being  established  between  the  United  States  and  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  that  plague,  said  to  Is-  of  the  pneumonic  type,  has 
been  for  some  time  and  is  still  manifesting  itself  in  Colombia,  of 
which  State  the  Panama  Canal  zone  at  one  time  formed  part 
before  its  transfer  to  the  United  States.  The  correctness  of  the 
diagnosis  of  plague  in  the  Colombia  eases  has  been  denied,  but. 
it  has  to  lie  rememliered  that  many  of  the  South  American 
Republics  make  a  practise  of  denying  |>ointblank  the  existence 
of  plague  and  yellow  fever  within  their  Imrders  in  order  to  escape 
the  inconveniences  of  quarantine." 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  it  can  scarcely  be  disputed.  The 
Lancet  thinks,  that  plague  clouds  threaten  the  United  States, 
and  it  calls  attention  to  articles  published  in  Public  Health  Rtjmrt a, 
the  official  organ  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  in  one  or 
which  the  danger  arising  from  the  infected  ground  squirrels  in 
California  and  the  plague-stricken  rats  of  Seattle  is  freely 
admitted,  as  also  the  advisability  of  giving  exact  information 
concerning  the  disease  as  far  as  practicable  to  all  persons  aim 
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may  at  very  short  notice  lie  called  upon  to  take  their  part  in  a 
comprehensive  antiplague  campaign.  The  writer  goes  on: 

*' Another  of  the  articles  in  Public  Health  Reports  deals  with 
some  of  the  difficulties  met  with  in  the  diagnosis  of  plague,  men¬ 
tion  Indng  specially  mode  of  cases  in  which  plague  has  Ix-on  mis¬ 
taken  for  filariasis;  and  an  instance  is  quoted  where  a  patient 
really  suffering  from  filarial  lymphangitis  was  thought  to  have 
genuine  bubonic  plague.  The  attention  of  practitioners  in 
regions  such  as  the  West  Indies,  where  filariasis  occurs,  was  s|m-- 
eially  called  to  these  cases.  The  Public  Health  Service  of  the 
United  States  has  in  its  ranks  a  large  number  of  highly  trained 
ami  eomjietent  medical  officers,  many  of  whom  possess  sjiecial 
experience  of  plague  gained  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The 
services  of  these  experts  would  at  once  be  available  in  the  event 
of  the  disease  showing  any  tendency  to  extend  beyond  its  present 
limits. 

►  “Against  this,  however,  is  the  assertion,  made  by  those 
who  apparently  know,  that  some  of  the  towns  and  districts 
likely  to  be  invaded,  if  the  infection  spreads,  are  hardly  in  a 


signs,”  a  building  inspector  from  an  adjacent  large  city.  It  is 
not  strange  tliat  such  results  as  this  are  common  when  laymen 
legislators  or  administrators  meddle  with  engineering  matters.*' 


AN  ARTIFICIAL  NIAGARA  AT  GATUN 

N'GINEEItS  HAVE  SPOILED  many  waterfalls,  but 
those  who  have  built  the  Pauuma  Canal  have  endowed 
the  world  with  a  new  one,  discharging  a  greater  volume 
of  water  than  passes  over  Niagara,  and  wonderfully  beautiful  as 
u  spectacle.  This  fall  is  the  one  that  flows  over  the  spiQway  of 
the  great  Gatun  dam.  Vaughan  Cornish,  an  English  engineer, 
who  contributes  an  article  entitled  “Scenes  on  the  Panama 
Canal’'  to  The  English  Review  (London.  July),  writes  of  it  in  the 
most  enthusiastic  terms.  The  Gatun  spillway  is  of  course  hut 
an  incident  in  the  construction  of  the  mighty  waterway  that 

unites  the  eastern  and  western 


oceans;  yet  it  is  worth  going  far 
to  sec,  Mr.  Cornish  tells  us.  lie 
writes: 


PART  OF  OATl  N  S  ••ARTIFICIAL  MAtiAKA 
When  all  the  Kate*  of  the  spillway  an-  open,  we  are  told,  NiuR&ra  Is  ouulunc. 


satisfactory  sanitary  condition  such  as  would  enable  them  to 
repel  successfully  tho  insidious  onset  of  plague.  Perhaps  the 
present  season  of  the  year  is  not  altogether  favorable  for  the 
immediate  spread  of  plague  in  North  America,  hut  there  is  always 
the  risk  that  the  infection  may  gain  a  footing  in  one  or  more 
places  where,  under  favoring  conditions,  luler  on  it  may  break 
out  with  renewed  virulence  and  spread  to  more  populous  districts 
in  the  interior.” 


AMATEUR  CIVIC  ENGINEERS— The  absurdities  resulting 
from  bridge  eonqietilions,  when  they  are  conducted  by  the 
average  city  council,  come  to  light,  says  Engineering  Sews  (New 
York),  every  time  a  competition  is  held.  It  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  latest  which  has  ln*en  brought  to  our  notice  is  in  a  small 
city  in  the  South.  There  were  five  entrants  in  the  competition, 
which  was  for  a  concrete  bridge  to  cost  about  $7o,(IO(),  but  the 
council  narrowed  them  down  to  two  Ixm-uusc  the  other  three 
designs  were  ribbed  arches,  and,  according  to  the  council,  public 
sentiment  was  against  holt's  in  a  bridge!  This  council  was  made 
up  as  follows:  One  locomotive  engineer,  one  street-ear  conduc¬ 
tor.  one  drummer,  one  dentist,  one  insurance  man.  one  ice-cream 
manufacturer,  one  grocer,  one  dry-goods  man,  and  one  lumber 
dealer.  Obviously,  they  were  quite  competent  to  decide  upon  a 
bri  Igc  design.  With  unexpected  modesty,  however,  they  have 
<ad led  in.  ’to  decide  upon  the  respective  strength  of  the  two  de¬ 


“The  rainfall  and  the  rivers 
have  flooded  the  low  valleys 
within  the  calculated  time,  the 
great  dum  has  held  the  waters 
up.  and  the  ground  on  which  il 
was  built  has  not  allowed  them 
to  escape  by  percolation.  Thus 
the  engineers  can  afford  to  '  waste' 
water  through  the  spillway  gates. 
Tho  spillway  consists  of  a  curved 
concrete  wall  covering  a  gnp  in 
the  center  of  Ihe  great  dam  to  a 
height  of  sixty-nine  feet  above 
sen-level,  surmounted  by  concrete 
piers  between  which  are  fourteen 
flood-gates,  great  steel  shutters 
which  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
by  electric  power. 

“Otic  morning  in  February, 
seven  of  the  fourteen  gates  were 
raised  for  a  few  hours.  When  1 
arrived  on  the  sjxit  these  gates 
were  already  open  and  tho  waters 
of  the  lake,  pouring  through  them 
in  converging  torrents,  met  in 
conflict  on  the  northern  side.  The 
water  is  further  broken  by  short 
pillars  called  baffle-piers  and  is 
flung  up  in  a  huge  seething  dome. 
This  heaves  up  and  down  as  if 
panting  in  the  struggle.  A  cataract  of  water  flows  out  from 
tho  foot  of  the  dome  and  races  seaward  down  the  smooth  con¬ 
crete  channel  to  the  sea.  Great  standing  waves  diverge  in 
diagonal  ridges  from  tho  side  walls  of  the  channel,  and  against  the 
piers  of  the  railway  bridge  below  the  water  rises  up  in  crests 
shaped  like  the  bow-wave  of  a  torpedo-boat  and  some  fifteen  feet 
in  height.  In  the  spillway-fall  and  spillway-rapid  we  have  an 
artificial  reproduction  of  the  horseshoe  falls  of  Niagara  and 
of  the  whirlpool  rapids,  but  with  the  latter  brought  close  to  the 
foot  of  the  falls,  instead  of  being  separated  by  a  long,  deep  pool 
of  quiet  water.  When  all  the  gates  of  the  spillway  arc  opened,  the 
discharge  is.  indeed,  greater  than  that  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

“I  was  present  during  the  dosing  of  some  of  the  gates.  In 
response  to  the  movement  of  an  electric  switch  at  a  distant 
station  the  great  steel  shutters  slowly  and  quietly  sank  into  the 
flowing  water,  shutting  off  one  after  another  of  the  seven  con¬ 
vergent  waterfalls.  The  accompanying  changes  in  the  waves 
of  the  spillway  torrent  were  very  remarkable.  The  quantity 
of  water  being  reduced,  the  depth  of  the  torrent  was  corre¬ 
spondingly  diminished,  and  when  not  more  than  one  or  two 
feet,  a  great  traveling  wave  with  a  foaming  front  and  resembling 
the  bore  of  the  river  Severn  was  discharged  down  channel  at 
each  partial  subsidence  of  the  seething  dome  of  water  which  is 
formed  where  the  cataracts  converge. 

“Engineers  have  spoiled  many  waterfalls,  but  at  Gatun  they 
have  presented  the  world  with  a  new  waterfall  which  il  is  worth 
going  far  to  see." 
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CALIFORNIA**  VOLCANO:  ERUPTION  OF  JUNE  9. 

A  of  iilioiiHtr.iphi.  showing  succevslve  stages  of  eruption,  n|t|Nvtri«i  In  mir  Imijc  of  July  1H 


A  VOLCANO  OF  OUR  OWN 

HAT  is  apparently  the  first  scientific  account  of  the 
activities  of  Lassen  Peak,  the  new  California  volcano, 
is  contributed  to  The  Engineering  anil  Mining  Journal 
(New  York,  July  18),  by  W.  H,  Wright,  a  San  Francisco  mining 
engineer  who  visited  the  mountain  during  the  recent  disturbances, 
and  not  only  observed  but  photographed  some  of  the  most 
interesting  features  at  considerable  personal  risk.  Mr.  Wright’s 
party  went  by  rail  to  Koddie  and  thence  twenty-six  miles  by 
automobile  to  Dig  Meadows,  where  saddle  horses  were  secured. 
A  ride  of  thirty-five  miles  brought  them  to  Drake's  Springs,  only 
seven  miles  from  the  summit  of  tin*  jx-ak.  Says  Mr.  Wright  : 

“About  fifteen  miles  from  tin*  mountain,  in  a  direct  line,  the 
first  sign  of  volcanic  dust  was  seen.  A  slight  film  covered  the 
ground.  This  seemed  to  lie  in  a  narrow  belt,  as  wo  soon  passed 
through  it  when  our  course  was  changed.  At  various  times 
during  the  ride  glimpses  of  the  mountain  were  caught,  and  a 
column  of  steam  was  always  seen  rising  high  alx>ve  the  summit. 
At  lice's  ranch,  in  Warner  Valley,  ten  miles  from  the  peak,  we 
witnessed  the  second  eruption  of  the  day.  This  happened  at 
7  p.m.,  and  was  an  impressive  spectacle.  ...  A  column  of 
smoke  and  steam  rose  to  a  height  of  at  least  1  ..r»O0  f<>ct  above  the 
mountain-top.  In  appearance  it  much  resembled  the  dirty 
white  exhaust  of  a  coal-burning  locomotive . 

“That  evening,  after  reaching  Drake's  Springs,  it  was ‘decided 
that  the  next  day  could  be  well  spent  in  recuperating  and  visiting 
the  wonderful  hot  springs  that  occur  at  many  points  in  this 
little  valley.  The  next  morning,  Monday.  June  15,  the  party 
visited  Tartarus  Lake.  This  is  a  pool  occupying  a  craterlike 
depression,  completely  surrounded  by  boiling  springs  and  mud- 
puts.  The  steam  from  these  has  a  decided  odor  of  hydrogen 
sulfid.  The  area  of  this  pool  is  approximately  an  acre.  One 
large  spring  at  the  south  end  is  almost  a  true  geyser  in  its  intense 
bubbling  and  spouting  of  steam.  Two  and  one-half  miles  south¬ 
east  of  this  lake  is  Geyser,  a  large  boiling  spring,  which  formerly 
spouted  to  a  considerable  height,  but  is  now  quite  feeble  in  its 
action. 

“Two  miles  northwest  of  Tartams  Dike,  and  in  the  direction 
of  Lassen  Peak,  is  situated  the  Devil’s  Kitchen.  This  consists 
of  a  large  numlier  of  solfataras  and  hot  springs  that  are  on  both 
sides  of  a  ravine,  through  which  runs  a  good-sized  mountain 
stream.  Some  of  the  springs  actually  bubble  up  through  the 
water  of  the  creek.  The  action  of  these  springs  varies  from  the 


sluggish  mud-pots  to  the  violently  lxtiling  springs  that  are,  in 
fact,  small  geysers . 

"Tuesilay  morning.  June  16,  guided  by  Harry  Haul,  the  party 
left  Drake’s  Springs  for  the  summit  of  Lassen  Peak.  Kaul 
hud  made  two  trips  to  the  top  of  the  peak  since  the  first  eruption 
on  May  90.  The  trail  leads  through  a  magnificent  growth  of 
timber.  Above  6.000  feet  altitude  the  traveling  was  done 
over  hard  snow,  which  as  we  neared  the  top  became  very  deep. 
It  easily  supported  the  horses  and  made  the  ascent  much  easier 
than  at  other  seasons.  Even  close  to  the  |x*ak  only  a  slight 
amount  of  dust  covered  the  snow." 

The  ridge  at  the  top  was  gained  at  12:30,  and  the  (tarty  had 
its  first  view  of  the  crater,  afterward  descending  the  slope  into  the 
ctip-shu|>cd  depression  that  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  crater. 
The  new  crater  was  seen  to  have  brokeu  out  on  the  northwest 
side  of  this,  seemingly  formed  by  stearn  escaping  under  high 
pressure  from  a  fissure.  We  read  on: 

“The  steam  forced  its  way  through  the  fissure  and  formed  a 
narrow'  crater,  the  sides  of  which  hod  !>egun  to  cave,  rapidly 
widening  it.  The  pictures  were  taken  at  great  risk.  Asido 
from  the  danger  of  an  outbreak  of  the  crater,  the  danger  from 
the  caving  sides  was  great.  In  order  to  get  good  views  of  the  pit., 
it  was  necessary  to  go  close  to  the  edge.  Huge  cracks  extended 
l*oek  25  and  30  feet.  Every  few  minutes  great  masses  would 
fall  from  the  sides.  A  short  time  after  one  of  the  pictures  was 
obtained,  the  place  from  which  it  was  taken  suddenly  fell  into 
the  hole,  sending  up  a  cloud  of  dust  and  making  a  spectacular 
displuy,  which,  unfortunately,  was  over  too  soon  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed.  as  the  party  was  busi  v  engaged  in  eating  lunch.  Tho 
volume  of  escaping  steam  varies,  from  moment  to  moment.  .  .  . 
In  ap|ieuranee  and  odor  the  steam  resembles  that  escaping 
from  the  boiling  springs  previously  mentioned;  in  fact,  it  was 
impossible  to  detect  any  difference.  That  tho  vapor  is  steam 
is  evidenced  by  tho  fact  that  it  condenses  and  disap|x>ars  after 
rising  into  the  air  for  a  short  distance.  The  hole  is  about  100 
feel  in  width  and  500  feet  in  length,  and  large  quantities  of  huge 
rocks  were  thrown  out.  One  ...  of  them  must  have  weighed 
at  least  two  tons.  The  deep  snow,  on  the  north  slope  of  the  south 
side  of  the  old  crater,  which  was  covered  with  dust,  sand,  and 
rocks,  contained  several  hundred  holes  which  had  been  caused 
by  fulling  rocks.  These  must  have  been  hot,  as  they  were  deep 
in  the  snow,  which  is  as  hard  as  ice;  also,  the  sides  of  the  holes  are 
perfectly  smooth,  and  there  are  many  large  stones  lying  on  top 
of  the  snow  beside  these  holes.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  tlml 
the  unburied  ones  did  not  fall  from  as  gnat  a  height  as  II 
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that  arc  buried.  A  Btone  lying  1,000  feet  from  the  crater 
measured  130  x  54  inches.  As  it  was  deeply  buried,  the  thickness 
could  not  be  measured. 

‘"Small  heaps  of  crumbled  rock  lying  on  the  snow  showed  that 
some  of  the  stones  crumbled  upon  being  suddenly  cooled  by  it. 
The  lookout  station  of  the  Forest  Sendee,  situated  on  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  the  mountain  and  aliout  a  thousand  feet  from  tho 
crater,  resembled  a  large  salt-shaker,  the  roof  having  been  per¬ 
forated  in  many  places  by  falling  rock.  The  largest  hole  was 
12  inches  in  diameter  and  clean-cut.  At  the  edge  of  the  crater, 
debris  from  the  different  explosions  lay  on  the  snow  to  a  depth 
of  three  or  four  feet.  This  gradually  diminished  to  a  depth  of 
t>  inches  at  tin-  top  of  the  ridge  surrounding  the  cup  of  the  crater. 
The  deposit  has  been  classified  ns  descending  from  a  great  height. 
Upon  the  snow  were  stones  of  various  sizes.  Next  is  a  deposit  of 
coarse  sand,  upon  which  is  a  layer  of  very  line  dust  that  closely 
resembles  Portland  cement.  There  were  no  cinders  or  lava.  Tho 
only  indications  of  heat  were  the  hot  stones  and  steam.  Tho 
mountain  is  composed  of  dacilo.  which  has  the  appearance  of  gray 
g-anite.  If  one  could  collect  the  debris  from  a  blast  in  this 
rock,  lie  would  have  exactly  the  same  material  that  has  been  east 
up  by  the  present  eruptions. 

“The  edges  of  the  fissure  are  covered  with  a  yellow  deposit 
that  appears  to  be  sulfur.  This  could  not  be  verified,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  reach  the  fissure.  The  presence  of  sulfur  is  not 
unexpected,  as  deposits  of  sulfur  are  found  at  many  of  Iho  hot 
springs.  Ail  odor  of  sulfur  was  notieid  in  the  dust,  but  it  was 
so  faint  that  it  could  not  Ik-  determined  whether  it  was  the 
hydrid  or  dioxid. 

“The  evidences  on  the  ground  liear  out  the  belief  that  the 
material  thrown  out  by  the  outbursts  consisted  of  debris  from 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  crater  broken  and  forced  from  the 
fissure  by  steam  under  grvut  pressure.  Much  of  this  material 
fell  directly  back  into  the  new  crater  or  caved  from  the  side, 
closing  the  vent  and  making  other  explosions  necessary  to  clear 
the  outlet.  Lassen  Peak  is  10,137  foot  high  and  is  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  Cascade  range.  Like  many  other  mountains  in 
this  range,  it  is  an  cxtiuct  crater.” 


TO  GROW  WHEAT  IN  ARID  LANDS 

NEW  METHOD  of  raring  wheat  in  arid  countries 
has  recently  been  made  public  by  two  Italian  agri¬ 
culturists,  Messrs.  (\  and  F.  la  Marea.  The  essential 
feature  of  the  method  consists  in  inducing  tho  plant  to  form  a 
number  of  layers  or  “stages”  of  roots.  It  is  thus  described 
in  L' Illustration  (Paris,  April  18): 

“The  process  comprises  two  operations.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  superficial  sowing.  After  the  earth  is  made  ready,  having 
its  furrows  about  fifteen  inches  apart,  separated  by  ridges  of 
earth,  the  seed-grain  is  planted  in  the  furrows  at  a  depth  of 
an  inch  and  a  quarter.  In  these  conditions  germination  is 
rapid,  with  the  formation  of  primary  roots  in  October.  The 
second  operation  takes  place  Ht  the  end  of  November,  and  con¬ 
sists  in  heaping  half  the  earth  of  the  ridges  against  the  lines  of 
grain  to  right  and  to  left  as  soon  as  the  young  plants  have  three 
or  four  leaves.  This  enearthment  buries  the  ‘collar ’  of  the 
plant  deeper  without  injury  and  induces  autumn  suckering 
and  the  sending  forth  of  a  new  set  of  roots,  adventitious  roots, 
sprouting  above  the  collar.  Consequently  the  stalks  are  mul¬ 
tiplied.  Then  at  the  end  of  D<-eernbcr  a  new  enearthment  is 
mode  by  heaping  the  rest  of  the  earth  in  the  ridges  against  the 
lines  of  grain. 

“The  plants  are  now  well  suekered  with  the  collar  buried 
three  or  four  inches  below  the  new  level  of  the  soil,  which  is  now' 
flat,  the  earth  of  the  ridges  having  tilled  tip  the  furrows.  There 
is  then  a  new  sprouting  (the  second)  of  adventitious  roots;  tho 
stalks  develop  and  each  one  becomes  a  main  stalk.  Hence  both 
the  number  of  main  stalks  and  the  supply  of  roots  have  been 
multiplied. 

"tn  February-March  it  is  weeded  to  maintain  the  reserve 
of  water  in  the  superficial  layer,  according  to  the  principles  of 
dry -farming,  and  in  April,  shortly  before  the  coming  of  the 
grain,  it  is  earthed  up,  both  to  conserve  the  water  in  the  soil 
and  to  protect  it  against  the  sun’s  rays.  The  La  Morons  insist 
on  the  importance  of  the  fifti^n-ineh  distance  between  the 
furrows;  the  result  is  incomparably  better.  By  following  their 
mode  of  procedure  a  yield  of  over  In  bushels  an  acre  was 
■■•lained  with  a  profit  of  351  francs  (S70).  in  spite  of  the  loss 
in  rust,  hail,  etc.  These  figures  are  of  importance  and 


ought  to  encourage  the  practise  of  this  mode  of  wheat  culture 
in  arid  regions.” — Translation  marie  for  The  Literart  Digest. 


ARE  LIFE-BOATS  LIFE-SAVERS? 

THE  TIME  of  the  Titanic  disaster,  when  it  was 
realized  that  all  on  hoard  could  have  been  saved  if  the 
liner  had  carried  more  boats,  a  cry  went  up  for  com¬ 
pulsory  legislation  on  the  subject.  So  the  ships  now  sail  with 
their  decks  covered  with  boats — enough  to  float  every  passenger. 
But  on  May  29  a  steamer  so  equipped  met  destruction  in  such 
a  way  that  her  boats  could  not  be  used,  and  tho  loss  of  life 
was  again  fearful.  The  Scientific  American  (New  York),  which 
has  deprecated  the  life-boat  agitation  all  along,  and  has  favored 
making  every  ship  “one  big  life-boat”— a  plan  that  has  been 
laughed  to  scorn  by  some  authorities — points  to  several  recent 
disasters  as  bearing  out  its  contention.  In  an  editorial  headed 
“'Boats  for  All’  a  Failure.”  it  says: 

"Gradually,  but  very  surely,  it  is  coming  to  be  realized  that 
the*  only  way  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  passengers  at  sea  is  so  to 
build  the  ship  which  carries  them  that  it  shall  act,  in  case  of 
necessity,  as  its  own  life-boat — in  other  words,  to  make  the 
construction  such  that  no  accident  could  send  it  to  tho  bottom 
with  the  suddenness  which  marked  the  sinking  of  the  Empress  of 
In  land. 

“The  principle  of  safeguarding  the  passengers  by  providing 
boats  for  all  is  faulty,  for  the  reason  that  it  assumes  that  certain 
conditions  of  wind,  weather,  and  time,  all  of  which  must  lie 
present  if  the  ln*ats  nre  to  be  launched,  will  exist  when  the 
emergency  calls  for  their  immediate  use.  in  the  case  of  the 
Titanic,  these  conditions  fortunately  happened  to  exist.  There 
was  no  wind,  the  sea  was  calm,  and  the  two  hours  and  twenty 
minutes  from  the  cnlllsiou  to  the  sinking  of  the  ship  provided 
sufficient  time  to  utilize  practically  all  the  boats  that  the  ship 
carried.  In  the  ease  of  the  Empress  of  Ireland,  however,  altho 
there  was  no  wind  and  the  sea  was  calm,  and  altho  there  were 
more  than  sufficient  boats  to  carry  every  one  on  board,  the 
ship  listed  so  heavily,  and  went  under  so  quickly,  that  only  a  very 
few  of  the  boats  were  got  into  the  water.” 

The  writer  notes  that  The  Engineer  (London),  a  high  authority 
in  maritime  matters,  has  come  over  to  this  point  of  view.  In 
its  issue  of  June  5.  in  discussing  the  recent  disaster,  it  said: 

“One  can  not  help  reflecting  that  here  again,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Yolturno,  the  principle  of  ‘boats  for  all’  has  signally  failed. 
The  Empress  could  have  carried  every  soul  on  tioard  in  her 
boats,  but  she  had  no  chance  to  use  them.  .  .  .  The  Empress 
of  Ireland  was  built  by  Fairfield*,  in  1000,  on  lines  that  were 
considered  the  best  before  the  loss  of  the  Titanic.  She  had  an 
extensive  double  bottom,  aud  was  well  divided,  but  she  hud  no 
inner  skin.  Whether  an  inner  skin  would  have  saved  her, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  collision,  is  a  question  which  the 
evidence  of  the  divers  may  help  to  answer.  .  .  .  But  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  question  of  cutting  her  in  two.  The  effect,  from 
the  meager  evidence  we  have,  seems  rather  to  indicate  that  the 
plates  were  rip|ied  off  by  the  bow  of  the  Slorstad,  as  we  rip  the 
lid  off  a  box  with  a  screw-driver.  If  the  divers  can  substantiate 
this  view,  a  very  strong  case  for  the  double  inner  skin  will  lie 
presented.  For  it  is  proliahle  that  while  many  rihe  would,  of 
necessity,  have  been  badly  distorted,  yet  the  inner  hull  might 
have  held,  at  least  for  a  time.” 

The  writer  of  the  Scientific  American  editorial  goes  on  to  say: 

"We  attach  the  more  importance  to  this  admission  on  the 
part  of  our  contemporary,  for  the  reason  that  its  attitude  at  the 
time  of  the  Titanic  disaster  was  rather  unfavorable  than  other¬ 
wise  to  inner-skin  construction.  The  only  valid  objection 
against  the  inner  skin,  particularly  if  it  consists  of  the  inner 
walls  of  coal  bunkers,  is  that  tho  inflow  of  water  is  confined  to 
one  side  of  the  vessel,  and  that  heavy  heeling,  which  might 
become  disastrous,  would  be  occasioned.  The  answer  to  this  is 
that,  if  provision  were  made  for  flooding  the  corresponding  com- 
part  men  ts  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ship,  it  would  be  possible 
to  maintain  her  equilibrium  by  quickly  admitting  sufficient 
water  for  the  purpose.  Battle-ships  are  built  on  this  principle, 
and  there  is  no  constructional  difficulty  which  would  prevent 
its  being  applied  effectively  to  large  passenger-carrying  ships. 
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“There  is  yet  ample  time  for  the  consideration  of  amendments 
to  the  convention  drawn  up  in  London,  last  winter,  by  the 
International  Conference  on  Safety  at  Sea.  The  insertion  of  a 
clause,  rendering  the  use  of  some  form  of  inner  skin  on  the  large 
passenger-carrying  ships,  not.  as  it  is  at  present,  optional,  hut 
strictly  obligatory,  would  round  out  and  complete  the  otherwise 
excellent  work  of  that  congress. 

“As  these  words  are  being  written,  there  comos  the  startling 
information  that,  for  the  third  time  in  less  than  a  mouth,  a 
transatlantic  liner  has  been  run  into  by  another  ship.  A  little 
over  two  weeks  after  the  loss  of  the  Empress  of  Irelaiul.  the 
Sew  York  was  rammed  hv  the  Pretoria;  and  a  few  {lays  later, 
the  Kaiser  Wiihtlm  II.,  while  crossing  the  English  Channel, 
was  struck  squarely  amidships  by  another  vessel.  Both  ships, 
fortunately,  are  subdivided  far  more  effectively  than  the  average 
ocean  liner — the  Sett  York  having  closely  spaced  transverse 
bulkheads,  carried  to  an  unusual  height  above  water,  and  the 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  carrying  a  continuous  inner  skin  throughout 
the  engine*  and  boiler-room  spaces.  The  Kaiser  reports  that 
water  gained  admission  only  to  one  compartment,  probably  a 
side  hunker  of  small  capacity.  I  but  she  been  built  as  an-  05 
per  cent,  of  the  passenger-ships,  the  water  would  have  had  free 
access  to  the  whole  width  of  tin-  .ship.” 


WHY  WE  ARE  RIGHT-HANDED 

Right-handedness,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Felix 

Regnnult.  in  an  articlo  summing  up  the  present  statu 
•  of  knowledge  on  tin*  subject,  in  the  Revue.  Scientifique 
Pans,  June  13),  is  simply  a  matter  of  the  division  of  lubor. 
The  right  lmnd  is  the  hand  of  skill — of  artistry — while  the  l—f t 
remains  that  of  mere  brute  strength.  Division  of  labor  is  an 
advantage,  ami  bonce  wo  have  adopted  it  in  our  evolution. 
The  reason  why  the  right  hand  has  been  chosen  by  naturo  to 
he  doveloptnl  in  this  direction  is  that  the  left  side  of  the  bruin, 
which  controls  it,  is  somewhat  better  supplied  with  blood  by 
the  carotids  than  the  right.  But  why  this  inequality  in  the 
carotid  arteries?  Apparently  this,  as  Kipling  would  say,  “is 
another  story,*’  and  science  is  not  ready  to  tell  it.  Writes  Dr. 
Regnault  in  substance: 

“Animals  art*  ambidextrous,  because  with  them  there  is  no 
division  of  labor,  or  very  little  of  it.  Man  is  right-handed 
because  with  him  thu  division  of  lal>or  is  pushed  to  its  furthest 
point. 

"It  is  for  reasons  of  utility  that  man  prefers  to  use  one  hand 
for  delicate  work.  He  selects  the  right,  but  if  it  is  unavailable 
ho  is  able  to  employ  the  left.  It  is  well  known  that  persons 
whose  right  arms  have  been  amputated  or  paralyzed  can  educate 
their  left  arms  and  arc*  finally  able  to  use  these  ns  well  as  those 
that  they  have  lost.  It  is  also  well  known  that  certain  pro¬ 
fessionals,  pianists,  for  instance,  or  violinists,  can  execute  very 
difficult  movements  with  the  left  hand.” 

Dr,  Rcgnault  declares  he  has  never  seen  any  “really  ambidex¬ 
trous  persons,  if  we  are  to  understand  by  this  persons  who  uso 
both  hands  for  all  purposes,  equally  well  and  indifferently.” 
Those  who  say  that  ambidextrous  persons  are  not  rare,  he  says, 
call  by  this  name  left-handed  persons  who  have  learmnl  in 
infancy  to  execute  certain  difficult  acts  with  the  right  hand, 
such  as  eating,  sowing,  or  writing.  But  those  same  persons  use 
the  left  hand  spontaneously  when  they  execute  natural  difficult 
motions,  such  as  throwing  a  stone  at  a  mark,  etc.  Moreover: 

“It  is  not  proper  to  say  that  a  man  is  ambidextrous  who  has 
with  difficulty  learned  to  execute  a  single  act  indifferently  with 
one  hand  or  the  other.  I  once  knew  a  left-handed  pointer 
who  had  learned  to  paint  with  either  hand.  But  no  matter  how 
skilful  the  movements  of  a  pianist's  left  hand,  the  most  delicate 
work  is  always  reserved  for  the  right.  With  musicians  the  left 
hand  is  the  mechanical  hand;  the  right  is  the  artistic. 

“Somo  physiologists  have  maintained  that  educators  ought 
to  try  to  make  children  ambidextrous.  According  to  them 
‘the  uniform  development  of  our  two  hands  would  contribute 
to  make  a  whole  part  of  the  brain,  now  neglected,  an  organ 
capable  of  doing  the  work  of  civilization.’ 

“Now  we  have  seen  that  the  left  hand  is  not  inactive,  but 


does  a  different  kind  of  work  from  the  right.  To  force  our 
children  to  be  ambidextrous  would  he  to  opposo  their  natural 
development,  which  tends  to  the  division  of  work — it  would  be 
to  struggle  against  the  universal  law  of  the  least  effort  and  to 
make  them  unskilful. 

“Why  does  the  child  use  his  right  hand  generally  for  acts  of 
skill,  and  why  have  the  left-handed  always  been  the  exceptions? 
Daresay,  the  distinguished  Egyptologist,  tells  me  that  the  right 
hand  has  l  icon  used  to  eat  with  for  over  six  thousand  yean. 

“To  explain  this  preference,  many  theories  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced.  Some  authors  have  invoked  the  influence  of  public 
opinion,  which  thinks  little  of  the  left-handed,  regarding  them  as 
‘sinister’  and  giving  thorn  a  bad  name.  This  is  to  take  the  effect 
for  the  cause. 

“It  has  also  been  asserted  that  a  child  beeomos  right-handed 
because  of  imitation  and  education.  Even  the  form  of  thu 
utensils  he  uses  leaves  him  no  other  alternative.  But  these 
causes  themselves  could  exist  only  by  virtue  of  u  natural  ten¬ 
dency  to  use  the  right  hand.  Daresto  has  thought  to  explain 
this  natural  tendency  by  the  mode  of  growth  of  tin*  embryo, 
which  at*  a  certain  moment  turns  over  so  that  its  left  sub  is 
next  tin*  vitellus;  hence  the  preponderant  volume  of  the  right 
side  of  the  Inniy  and  its  superiority.  In  exceptional  cases  the 
embryo  turns  on  the  right  side,  which  gives  a  preponderance  of 
strength  to  tin*  left,  uml  consequently  causes  left-handed  ness. 

“If  this  theory  were  exact,  the  subject  having  a  total  inver¬ 
sion  of  the  viscera  should  Ik*  left-handed,  whereas  he  is  almost 
always  right-handed. 

"This  fuel,  as  well  as  tho  preseneo  of  the  heart,  on  the  left 
side  in  the  left-handed,  also  spoils  tho  hypothesis  of  Berber, 
who  asserts  that  our  right-handedness  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  heart  is  not  so  much  affected  by  tho  muscular  efforts  of  the 
right  ann. 

“  Right-handedness  is  due  to  the  predominance  of  the  left, 
hemisphere  of  the  brain,  which,  owing  to  the  intercrossing  of 
the  nerve  fillers  in  the  pyramids,  controls  tin*  movements  of  tho 
right  limbs.  It  is,  as  Gratiolct  has  shown,  heavier  than  the 
right.  Consequently,  as  Broca  has  said,  'if  we  are  ordinarily 
rigbt-huuded,  it  is  because,  at  the  moment  when  the  child  begins 
to  use  the  hemispheres  of  his  brain,  tho  left  one  is  more  fitted 
than  the  right  to  direct  a  difficult  or  painful  task.’  And  ho 
adds,  to  explain  this  predominance,  that  ‘the  slight  inequality 
in  the  circulation  in  the  two  carotid  arteries  gives  this  advantage 
to  the  left  hemisphere  and  makes  most  men  right-handed.' 

“At  present,  wo  know  no  more  about  this  matter  than  Broca 
did." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


MOONLIGHT  AND  TREE  -  GROWTH  — In  a  recent  article 
in  Steam  Machinery,  by  Dr.  Leonard  Keene  Hirschberg,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  on  “Mahogany  Forests,”  the  writer 
says:  “The  felling  of  the  tree  is  begun  by  the  waning  moon, 
partly  on  account  of  the  superstition  of  the  cutters,  who  have 
always  been  led  to  believe  that  moonlight  offers  the  really  proper 
illumination  for  such  a  ceremony;  partly,  also,  because  tho 
ex|M>rieuc*«*d  woodsman  has  demonstrated  that  the  mahogany- 
tree  is  the  freer  from  sap,  sounder,  and  of  richer  color  than  when 
felled  before  tho  full  moon.”  After  quoting  this  passage,  The 
Hardwood  Record  comments  on  it  thus: 


“  It  may  be  asked  in  all  seriousness  how  much  longer  tho  super¬ 
stition  will  live  which  ascribes  to  the  moon  an  influence  over 
timber?  This  unscientific  and  unprovable  claim  bus  long  held 
a  place  in  the  backwoods,  where  people  were  prone  to  accept 
the  teachings  of  tradition  without  much  concern  about  cause 
and  effect;  but  it  is  rather  late  in  the  day  now  for  educated 
people  to  attribute  to  the  dead,  inert  moon  an  influence  on 
vegetation . .  . 

"  If  there  is  anything  certain  it  is  that  the  moon  has  no  observ¬ 
able  effect  on  the  flow  of  a  tree's  sap  or  on  the  characters  and 
qualities  of  tho  wood.  It  can  be  argued  scientifically  that  it 
can  not  have,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  practise  that,  it 
does  not  have,  such  effect.  Apparently  there  is  some  mistake 
in  the  statement  that  the  felling  is  done  by  moonlight,  or  with 
regard  to  any  phase  of  the  moon.  Aocounts  of  modern  ma¬ 
hogany-logging  operations  in  America  and  Africa  do  not  mention 
that  custom.  In  some  of  the  tropical  regions  hauling  logs  from 
the  woods  is  done  at  night  because  the  beat  by  day  can  not  l>e 
endured  by  the  ox-teams;  but  the  position  of  the  moon  is  not 

token  into  consideration."  Digitized  by  Google 


AN  ARTIST  IN  SPITE  OF  HIS  FATHER 


of  Kim*  Arts  in  Prague  in  the  spare  time  taken  from  his  duties  as 
a  teacher.  And  history  does  not  tell  us  that  even  to-day 
Myslbck  I.  is  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  a  Myslhek  II.;  or  whether 
the  dean  of  sculpture  in  Prague  recognizes  as  one  of  his  Ih-sI 
works  the  most  serious  Czech  painter  in  the  generation  which 
to-day  is  in  its  fourth  decade.  Hut  I  have  reason  to  believe 

that  this  remarkable  father 
— — ^ i  may  have  seen  clearly  into  the 

soul  of  his  son  and  known 
what  he  would  aceoniplish 
when  he  im|»osed  upon  him 
this  harsh  discipline. 

“And  now.  in  the  analysis 
of  such  a  character,  we  must 
consider  the  part  pla.xed  not 
merely  by  hereditary  genius, 
*  ....  -  *  hut  also  hy  the  intluenee  of 

the  ancient  eity.  dark  and 
cruel,  whose  history  the  artist 
knows  so  thoroughly;  a-*  i»l'<* 
what  he  owes  to  that  harsh. 

hard,  headstrong  nation . 

“Karel  M\s|ttck  n-calls  in  a 
manner  the  Spanish  painters. 
He  has  journeyed  to  Spain,  ha' 
learned  Spanish,  and  his  fa\  <>r- 
ite  reading  is  in  the  SjNinish 
classics.  Hnt  it  is  certainly 
not  for  this  reason  that  hi*  i- 
to-da\  an  artist  who  m-ems  to 
belong  to  Spain;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  Ih  cause  he  is  such 
an  artist  that  Spain  has  at¬ 
tracted  him.  And  it  i*  be¬ 
cause  of  this  that  he  has  wish«*d 
to  read  ‘Don  Quixote*  in  the 
original  and  has  delighted  in 
Lope  de  Vega  and  the  Ro- 
mancero.  And  I  defy  any  one 
to  name  a  single  one  of  tlu« 
artist's  works  whieh  would  not 
have  Ihcii  different  from  what 
it  is  without  the  intluenee  of 
Spain.  It  is  true,  of 


THAT  GENIUS  IS  HEREDITARY  is  often  doubted, 
hut  proof  that  it  is  may  perhaps  Ik*  found  iu  tho  ease  of 
Karel  Myslbck,  of  Prague,  the  son  of  Josef  Myslhek,  the 
most  celebrated  sculptor  iu  Bohemia.  That  the  son's  growing 
eminence  is  due  to  inherited  gifts  of  the  highest  order,  uml  not 
to  the  solicitous  nurture  of  a 
slender  talent  by  a  doting 
parent  m  a  favoraMe  environ¬ 
ment.  i'  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  father  gave  his  sou 
neither  instruction  nor  en¬ 
couragement,  and  indeed  with¬ 
held  from  him  both  moral 

and  tinuncial  supjxirt.  William  K'  *3"  >i 

Ritter,  the  well-known  art  ;  ;; k 

critic,  who  eontrihules  a  sytu- 

|iat belie  sketch  of  the  son  to 

the  scries  of  “Contemporary 

Artists"  now  running  m  Em- 

/Niri urn  1  Rome),  ascrilies  to 

this  harshness  of  t he  father  the  I 

somber  nature  of  tliis  voting 

artist's  work;  for  al.nos 

without  exception  his  theme 

is  that  of  human  suffering, 

whether  of  laxly  or  of  soul. 

*  *  A* 1*  >.  J|i|  E 

The  men  and  women  lie  shows 


us  aro  beut. 
under  the  weight  of  poverty, 
illness,  old  age.  or  grief.  Yet. 
poiguunt  as  is  his  portrayal 
of  these  mournful  figures  of 
the  emigrant,  the  hospital 
patient,  the  beggnr,  the  worn- 
out  clown,  they  are  never  re¬ 
pulsive  and  never  theatrical, 
but  bear  their  burdens  of  hu¬ 
man  wo  with  the  tragic  dignity 
of  patience  and  resignation. 
Of  the  father.  Mr.  Ritter  says; 


course. 

that  outside  Madrid  the  most 
numerous  und  most  beautiful 
works  of  Velasquez  an?  those 
in  Vienna,  and  Karel  Myslhek 
studied  them  at  an  early  age  as 
such  a  zealous  workman  knows 
how  to  study. 

“Small,  silent,  and  concen¬ 
trated,  liko  his  father,  he  does 
not.  speak  unless  he  is  spoken 
to.  Rut  if  you  question  him  you  will  Ik*  amazed;  you  will  per- 
ceivo  that  he  has  read  everything  and  knows  everything,  with¬ 
out  making  any  display  of  it.  He  has  read  some  Greek  and  Latin 
texts  which  to-day  are  hardly  known." 


DISILLUSIONED. 

This  "  Pierrot"  by  Hard  Myslbck  lias  seen  the  ends  of  folly 


“He  is  the  greatest  sculptor 
in  Prague, 


and,  so  to  speak, 
the  father  of  Czech  sculpture. 

A  man  of  veritable  genius,  a 
laborer  silent,  strenuous,  and  a  trifle  proud,  it  is  to  him  we  owe 
those  grandiose  and  simple  works  whose  value,  tho  they  have 
not  achieved  fame  outside  of  Bohemia,  nor  been  reproduced  in 
any  of  the  art  review  s,  is  known  to  every  Austrian.  The  name  of 
Josef  Myslhek  is  in  every  mind,  if  not  on  every  lip.  Thp  statue 
of  St.  Venceslao  in  the  center  of  the  largest  plaza  in  Prague,  the 
mausoleum  of  Cardinal  Schwarzeinl>erg.  the  group  of  legendary 
heroes  of  the  original  Czechs  .  .  .  the  bust  of  Count  Fr.  Thun, 
are  works  which  one  day  will  1m*  regarded  as  among  the  noblest 
and  most  beautiful  examples  of  nineteenth-century  plastic  art.” 

It  seems  singular  enough  that  such  a  man  should  fail  to  encour¬ 
age  his  gifted  son,  give  him  permission  to  talk  of  art,  or  pay 
attention  to  his  early  efforts,  but  Mr.  Ritter,  who  has  long 
known  both  personally,  assures  us  this  was  the  case,  and  adds: 

“Moreover,  he  gave  him  no  aid  toward  his  livelihood,  and 
made  no  attempt  to  secure  Favors  or  protection  for  him.  and  the 
•  ii<t H  was  obliged  to  become  a  professor  in  a  lyccrnn  in  order  to 
plete  his  studies.  He  had  to  find  lime  outside  to  pursue 
1  tidies  in  secret.  Karel  Myslbck  was  trained  at  tho  Academy 


Mr.  Ritter  tells  us  further  that  his  devotion  to  his  art  is 
almost  religious,  so  intense  and  single-minded  is  it,  so  uncor- 
rupted  by  concessions  made  for  the  sake  of  money  or  fame,  and 
continues: 

“I  know  siime  drawings  of  Karel  Myslhek  worthy  to  rank 
among  the  ln-*t  of  our  time.  They  aro  not  always  pleasing  to 
the  eye.  they  are  not  made  in  order  to  attract  or  to  Ik*  admired, 
but  merely  in  order  to  fee.  .  .  .  Few  modern  drawings  arc 
worthy  to  be  placed  beside  them,  and  to  find  their  peers  we 
should  have  to  search  the  museums  of  Italy  and  the  Albertina 
of  Vienna. 

"There  is  no  need  to  say  that  a  characti  of  this  sort,  mys¬ 
terious,  introspective,  meditative,  and  -  li  \  y  which  expands 
toward  no  one,  which  rejects  all  that  is  desira  !•  in  human  life— - 
material  success,  matrimony  and  family  Uhl  amorous  ad- 
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ventures,  and  friendship,  as  well  as  material  pastimes  or  hours 
of  dissipation — is  not  made  to  tako  art  upon  its  joyous  side.  .  .  . 
This  boy,  who  at  an  age  when  others  abandon  themselves  to 
youthful  joys,  had  already  taken  on  the  habit  of  heroism,  whoso 
nature  was  enamored  of  difficulty  and  austerity,  who  had 
sacrificed  all  the  joy  of  life  to  his  art,  when  he  sought  to  express 
the  depths  of  his  thought  and  his  convictions,  went  straight  to 
what  seemed  to  him,  both  in  life  and  in  art.  most  disinherited, 
...  to  poverty  and  grief.  ...  He  has  proved  by  socialistic 
harangues  the  constant  horror  which  ho  has  of  the  graeeful, 
the  elegant,  the  dainty,  the  sightly,  the  magnificent.  His  suli- 
ject  is  not  the  workman,  the  proletariat,  the  populace  en  max*e, 
but  human  misery.  He  sees  this  misery,  grave,  noble,  monu¬ 
mental,  .  .  .  when  others  would  see  in  such  erealures  their 
ugliness,  their  filthy  rags,  their  drunken  gestures.” 

The  eritic  observes  further  that  to  compare  this  wretchedness 
of  Prague  with  the  wretchedness  of  London  life  portrayed  by 
Gustave  Dor6  is  to  measure  the  distance  between  the  Greek 
theater  and,  the  melodrama  of 
the  boulevards.  In  account¬ 
ing  for  this  acute  syrn|Hithy 
with  the  disinherited  children 
of  earth,  he  says: 

“The  son  of  a  man  of  genius, 
he  has  been,  as  it  were,  an 
orphan.  .  .  .  Close  to  one  who 
thought  only  of  grandeur  and 
created  naught  but  beauty,  he 
felt  himself  feeble  and  disin¬ 
herit'd.  .  .  .  Thus  he  thought 
of  things  which  do  not  enter 
the  thoughts  of  happy  boys. 

And  he  found  this  grandeur 
and  l**auty  which  were  a 
closed  paradise  for  him,  .  .  . 
with  the  natural  intuition  of  a 
child  dcpriv»«d  of  love  and  of 
I riends,  in  the  mysteries  of  si¬ 
lence,  of  sorrow,  of  obscurity, 
of  desolation,  where  others 
would  have  discovered  noth¬ 
ing  but  lamentable  spectacles, 
or  merely  an  object  of  repug¬ 
nance.  .  .  .Old  age,  poverty, 
feebleness,  the  hospital,  and 
death  come  in  sequence.” 

But,  Mr.  Ritter  observes, 
where  others  seek  in  such  spectacles  the  gratification  of  a 
Reeling  for  the  spectacular,  the  melodramatic,  or  the  macabre, 
Myslbek  reduces  the  speetacular  to  the  minimum.  “A  bumlle 
and  a  staff  tell  the  story  of  a  departure  for  the  New  World, 
a  metal  lamp  and  the  comer  of  a  coffin  tell  the  tale  of  de¬ 
parture  for  the  next  world.  The  thing  that  interests  him, 
the  grand  and  epic  feature,  is  formed  by  a  group  of  forlorn 
and  weeping  creatures.  .  .  .  No  one  can  represent,  with  the 
directness  which  characterizes  the  work  of  this  artist,  the  sculp¬ 
tural  stateliness  which  is  manifested  in  the  exercise  of  such 
industries  as  paving  tho  highroad  or  toiling  in  the  marble  quar¬ 
ries.  In  order  to  express  his  idea  clearly,  he  refrains  from  the 
use  of  parallel  movements  and  the  rhythmical  rejietition  of  the 
same  gestures.  He  takes  ugliness  and  throws  a  light  upon  it, 
saying:  'Look  at  this;  it  is  beautiful,  it  is  grand!’” 

Myslbek’s  first  professorial  appointment  was  at  the  pro¬ 
vincial  lyeeum  of  Pisek,  and  the  stem  necessity  of  devoting  day¬ 
light  hours  to  teaching,  and  the  evening  to  preparation,  led 
him  to  give  the  twilight  to  his  painting,  writh  tho  result  that  such 
cfTi-cts  of  light  and  shade  as  are  then  seen  have  become  a  char¬ 
acteristic  feature  of  his  work,  l^ter  he  was  appointed  professor 
in  Prague,  and  from  this  time  date  his  studies  of  old  men  and 
women,  or  workmen,  and  of  Pierrots.  His  professional  duties 
in  the  Koval  School  continue  to  engage  most  of  his  time,  and 
thus  confirm  his  habit  of  working  in  the  dwlinc  of  the  day.  and 
it  is  said  that  in  some  of  his  paintings  he  seems  to  achieve  the 
“impossible”  in  tho  representation  of  scenes  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  of  light  and  shade  as  if  ho  had  the  eye  of  an  owl  or  a  bat. 


SOLVING  THE  “  CINEMA’S  ”  MORALS 

NLY  TWO  ATTITUDES  toward  the  moving  picture 
are  discernible  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw- 
one  is  “ignorant  meddlesomeness"  and  the  other  is 
laiaxe:  fnirt.  Between  the  twro  “nothing  sensible  is  likely  to  be 
done.”  Mr.  Shawls  familiar  method  of  putting  any  op|H>ncnt 
hopelessly  in  the  wrong  at  the  start  thus  stamps  tho  article  as 
authentic.  But  he  also  seems  to  be  playing  the  role  of  paradox- 
maker  that  we  most  commonly  see  Mr.  Chesterton  assuming. 
What  neither  of  the  two  altitudes  above  distinguished  appears  to 
attain,  he  [mints  out,  is  that  "the  danger  of  the  cinema  is  not 
the  danger  of  immorality,  but  of  morality."  No  one  is  wrong  in 
thinking  that  “the cinema  is  going  to  form  the  mind  of  England," 
he  declares  in  The  \'nc  Statesman  (London),  and  of  course 
the  youth  of  other  lumls  are  no  less  susceptible.  “The  national 

conscience,  the  national  ideals, 
and  tests  of  conduct,  will  lie 
those  of  the  film.”  Then  he 
goes  into  an  elaboration  of 
his  paradox:  “Certain  people 
who  have  never  been  inside  a 
picture  palace  are  alarmed  at 
the  hideous  immorality  of  the 
film  plays,  ami  are  calling  out 
for  a  censorship  and  for  the 
exclusion  of  children  under 
sixteen.  Certain  others  who. 
like  myself,  frequent  the  cine¬ 
mas,  testify  to  their  desolating 
romantic  morality,  and  ridicule 
the  moral  scare.”  The  con¬ 
fronting  situation  is  this: 

"The  cinema  must  he  not 
merely  ordinarily  and  locally 
moral,  but  extraordinarily  and 
internationally  moral.  A  film 
must  go  round  the  world  un¬ 
challenged  if  the  muximum  of 
profit  is  to  he  made  from  it. 
Ordinary  theaters  in  London 
and  Paris  can  specialize  in 
pornographic  farce  because  the 
relatively  small  class  which  tolerates  and  likes  this  sort  of 
entertainment  is  numerous  enough  in  huge  cities  to  support  one 
theater.  Such  farces,  if  they  go  to  the  provinces,  have  to  be 
Bowdlerized  either  by  omitting  the  objectionable  passages  or 
slurring  them  over.  But  a  film  can  not  he  Bowdlerized;  it 
must  be  as  suitable  for  Clapham  and  Canterbury  as  for 
I.cice8ter  Square. 

“The  result  may  lie  studied  at  any  picture  palace.  You 
have  what  an  agricultural  laborer  thinks  right  and  what  an  old- 
fashioned  governs  thinks  properly  sentimental.  The  melo¬ 
dramas  are  more  platitudinous  than  melodrama  has  ever  been 
before.  The  farces,  more  crudely  knoek-about  than  any  harle¬ 
quinade  ever  enacted  by  living  performers,  arc  redeemed  only  by 
the  fantastic  impossibilities  which  the  trickery  of  the  film  makes 
practicable.  There  is  no  comedy,  no  wit,  no  criticism  of  morals 
by  ridicule  or  otherwise,  no  exposure  of  the  unpleasant  con¬ 
sequences  of  romantic  sentimentality  and  reckless  tomfoolery 
in  real  life,  nothing  that  could  give  a  disagreeable  shock  to  the 
stupid  or  shake  the  self-complacency  of  tho  smug.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  cinematograph,  when  it  was  a  scarce  and  expensive 
curiosity,  some  of  the  films  were  clever  and  witty.  All  that  is 
gone  now.  The  leveling  down  has  been  thoroughly  accomplished. 
The  London  hoy  is  given  the  morality  of  the  mining  camp;  and 
the  Chinese  pirate  has  to  accept  with  reverenee  the  proprieties 
of  our  cathedral  tow'ns. 

“Now,  leveling,  tho  excellent  in  income,  is  disastrous  in 
morals.  The  moment  you  allow  one  man  to  receive  a  larger 
income  than  another  you  are  on  the  road  to  ruin.  But  the 
moment  you  prevent  one  man  having  a  more  advanced  morality 
than  another  you  are  on  tho  same  road.  And  here  wo  are  not 
concerned  with  the  question  of  teaching  the  London  boy  the 
criticisms  of  current  morality  made  by  Nietzsche,  Ibsen,  and 
Strindberg,  by  Barker,  Brieux,  Galsworthy,  Ilankin,  and  self 


AN  ACCIDENT. 

It  Is  almost  wholly  the  trank?  oa|Ms?t(«  of  life  that  appeal  to  this 
Czech  pointer — Karel  Myslbek. 
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{pardon  the  popular  phrase*),  nor  the  philosophy  of  Bergson. 
These  authors  would  not  be  popular  with  children  in  any  ease. 
But  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  conventional  morality 
is  all  of  one  piece  the  world  over.  London  can  not  live  on  the 
morals  of  the  Italian  peasant  or  the  Australian  sheep-farmer. 
What  is  more,  high  civilization  is  not  compatible  with  the 
romance  of  the  pioneer  communities  of  Canada.  Yet  com¬ 
mercialism  forces  such  morals  on  the  cinema.” 

The  way  to  moralize  the  picture  play  is  for  the  State  to  endow 
it,  thinks  Mr.  Shaw,  just  as  ”it  should  endow  all  forms  of  art 


GfcKARD  D  HOUVILLR. 

Wife  of  the  French  poet.  Henri  dc  Rfimlw.  and  herself  foremost 
among  the  French  "femmes  de  le tires," 


to  the  extent  necessary  to  place  its  highest  forms  above  the 
need  for  competition.” 

“The  highest  forms,  liko  the  lowest,  are  necessarily  immoral 
because  the  morals  of  the  community  are  simply  its  habits, 
good  and  bad;  and  the  highest  habits,  like  tho  lowest,  are  not 
attained  to  by  enough  people  to  make  them  general  and  there¬ 
fore  moral.  Morality,  in  fact,  is  only  popularity;  and  popular 
notions  of  virtuous  conduct  will  no  more  keep  a  nation  in  the 
front  rank  of  humanity  than  popular  notions  of  science  and  art 
will  koep  it  in  the  front  rank  of  culture.  Ragtimes  are  more 
moral  than  Beethoven’s  symphonies;  the  'Marriage  of  Kitty' 
in  more  moral  than  any  masterpiece  of  Euripides  or  Ibsen; 
Millais  is  more  moral  than  Mantegna;  "that  is  why  then1  is  com¬ 
paratively  no  money  in  Beethoven  and  Ibsen  and  Mantegna. 
The  London  boy  can  hear  a  little  Beethoven  occasionally  from  a 
London  County  Council  band,  and  may  s««e  Mantegna’s  work 
in  the  National  (lallerv.  Ibsen  is  to  be  heard  cheaply  (in 
Yiddish)  at  the  Pavilion  Theater  in  Whit* -chapel.  But  the 
nameless  exponents  of  a  world-wide  vulgarity  (vulgarity  is 
another  of  the  names  of  morality)  have  cnmplele  possession  of 
the  cinema. 

“Already  there  is  a  cry,  if  not  a  very  loud  one.  for  educational 
films.  meaning,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  something  ending 
with  a  tight  In-tween  an  octopus  and  a  lobster.  I  suggest  that 
what  is  wanted  is  the  endowment,  either  public  or  private,  of 
a  cinema  theater  devoted  wholly  to  the  castigation  by  ridicule 
of  current  morality.  Otherwise  the  next  generation  of  Knglish- 
n  will  no  longer  be  English;  they  will  represent  a  world- 


average  of  character  and  conduct,  which  means  that  they  will 
have  rather  less  virtue  than  is  needed  to  run  I^apland.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  contribute  a  few  sample  seonarios.” 


WOMEN  JOURNALISTS  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  FRANCE 

SOME  MARKED  DIFFERENCES  are  discovered  be¬ 
tween  tho  women  of  England  and  Franco  who  have 
entered  the  field  of  journalism.  Those  of  England  are 
singularly  inactive  in  their  own  cause,  according  to  a  woman 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times.  They  have  no  voice  in  the 
editorial  expression  of  the  great  general  press,  and  they  have  no 
“opinion  of  any  sort”  to  convey  through  tho  columns  of  the 
confessedly  women’s  journals.  These  latter  papers,  declares 
this  writer,  “are  popularly  supposed  to  reflect  tho  feminine 
mind,  and  if  they  are  inde^l  a  genuine  mirror,  we  must  reluc¬ 
tantly  conclude  that  the  woman  of  to-day  is  a  poor  thing,  devoid 
of  industry  and  enterprise,  utterly  without  influence  upon  her 
time.”  It  is  particularly  pointed  out  that  “this  deficiency 
is  tho  more  notable  when  one  thinks  of  the  great  vigor  and 
enterprise  of  the  suffragist  propaganda,  which  emphasizes 
the  doetrino  that  women  have  important  publie  interests  of 
their  own."  The  correspondent  gm-s  on  to  analyze  the  contents 
of  the  woman’s  pajier: 

“Wo  have  in  our  midst  to-day  intellectual  giants  among 
women.  Lady  Frances  Balfour.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Lady 
Straohey,  Mrs.  Fawcett  ore  all  capable  of  loading  us  in  matters 
of  moment  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  suffrage.  How 
often  does  a  signed  article  by  one  of  these  acknowledged  writers 
find  its  way  into  tho  pages  of  a  woman’s  paper?  In  the  place 
and  to  the  exclusion  of  any  article  from  un  accomplished  pen, 
we  are  given  page  after  page  of  tittle-tattle  of  the  doings  of 
jN-ople  in  society,  purveyed  by  an  ill-|>aid  woman  journalist, 
who  hardly  knows  these  great  folk  by  sight.  The  trick  is 
obvious,  tho  reader  in  the  suburbs  is  not  taken  in  by  it,  and 
what  can  it  matter  to  our  youngest  and  loveliest  duchess  to 
know-  that  Mrs.  So-and-so  of  The  Lady's  Scribbler  considered 
that  she  looked  her  l»est  at  Ascot? 

“On  no  woman’s  paper,  with.  1  think,  one  exception,  have 
they  a  woman  as  dramatic  critic,  tho  there  are  women  competent 
and  fully  qualified  to  fill  the  post.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
drama  is  never  criticized  from  the  woman’s  point  of  view.  Then- 
are  at  this  moment  two  plays  l>efore  the  public  dealing  with 
different  phases  of  woman’s  existence,  and  surely  a  woman's 
opinion  on  tho  dominating  character  would  have  been  of  iuterest 
to  women  readers.  Our  dramatic  critics  are  discerning  and 
conscientious,  but  they  must  treat  of  the  play  os  a  whole,  and 
almost  invariably  they  leave  the  woman’s  side  of  it  untouched. 
As  our  theater  audiences  consist  almost  entirely  of  women,  this 
policy  seems  to  an  outsider  to  lx-  singularly  lacking  in  perspicac¬ 
ity.  The  rate  of  pay  on  these  ]»apers  is  the  lowest  in  the  market. 
No  man  would  ac»-ept  it  if  he  were  able  to  hold  his  place  on  the 
staff  of  a  daily  newspajx-r.  The  idea  pursues  us.  we  can  not 
evade  it.  that  the  men  who  write  regularly  in  the  woman’s  press 
only  do  so  l**cause  they  have  failed  to  sell  their  wares  elsewhere 
that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  dust-hin  of  Fleet  Street. 

"Every  woman’s  paper  runH,  or  is  supposed  to  run,  a  woman’s 
employment  column.  You  may  learn  ‘How  to  grow  orchids 
for  profit  in  your  Ix-d-sitting  room.’  'How  to  supply  your 
country  neighbors  with  eggs  by  keeping  two  fowls  in  your 
l>ack  garden  in  London.’  Those  sixpenny  weeklies  circulate 
almost  entirely  among  women  of  leisure  and  means,  ami  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  a  young  unmarried  woman  enjoying 
an  independent  income  of  some  £700  a  year  can  derive  either 
instruction  or  amusement  from  an  article  describing  in  detail 
how  she  may  lieeonie  a  drudge  in  Canada. 

“The  fashion  page  is  the  glory  of  the  woman’s  |»aper.  the 
vagaries  of  Mudame  la  Mode  fill  the  editor's  heart  with  joy  and 
pride,  lien-  at  last  he  is  in  his  element;  no  creation  is  too 
bizarre  to  find  u  place  in  his  pages;  he  wallows  in  enthusiastic 
encomium,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  the  dressmaker’s  adver¬ 
tisement  is  his.  In  his  opinion  tho  great  drapery  houses  of 
London  constitute  one  enormous  temple  dedicated  to  the 
female  form  divine;  women,  young  and  old.  pretty  or  plain, 
rich  or  poor,  arc  encouraged  to  worship  there;  no  establishment  is 
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too  great  and  none  too  small  for  his  chant  of  praise.  There  are 
in  London  women  of  moderate  means  whoso  social  position 
secures  them  an  invitation  to  a  friend’s  box  at  Ascot.  Looking 
through  the  women’s  papers  late  in  May  the  writor  sought  for  a 
design  that  should  be  within  the  range  of  the  present  fashion, 
at  once  becoming  and  yet  pleasantly  obscure.  The  quest  was 
useless;  extravagance  met  her  gaze  on  every  side,  and  moderation 
was  conspicuous  by  its  absence;  aud  to  judge  by  the  designs 
that  receive  tho  honor  of  print,  these  papers  cater,  not  for  the 
woman  who  is  in,  but  for  her  who  is  ‘out’  of,  society. 

“In  contradistinction  to  all  this,  the  daily  press  is  throwing 
open  its  columns  to  those  w'omen  who  have  something  to  say  on 
matters  that  can  no  longer  l>e  ignored,  compelling,  as  they  do, 
the  attention  of  both  men  and  women. 

“A  woman  it  was  who  guided  public  opinion  in  England  on  the 
question  of  the  almlition  of  slavery.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if 
Harriet  Martineau  were  alive  to-day  she  would  not  be  invited 
to  contribute  to  the  woman’s  press.  Who  is  to  blame  for  this 
lamentable  state  of  affairs?  Tho  men  who  thrust  these  papers 
upon  us  or  the  women  who  read  them?" 

This  complaint  has  received  so  little  support,  says  “  H.  W.  M.," 
correspondent  for  the  New  York  Nation,  that  “one  may  doubt 
whether  the  discontent  is  shared  by  more  than  a  few  women 
readers  ” : 

“Indeed,  one  of  the  ablest  of  women  journalists,  who  write's 
for  The  British  Weekly  under  the  pseudonym  of  ‘Loma,’  comes 
boldly  to  the  defense  of  the  women’s  papeni  for  neglecting 
serious  problems.  ’What  do  we  really  require,’  she  asks,  'from 
the  ladies’  papers?  Speaking  for  myself,  I  want,  first,  attractive, 
well-illustrated  advertisements.’  She  then  goes  on  to  tell  how. 
supposing  sho  has  bought  a  new  evening  dress  of  pink  brocade 
and  wants  a  pair  of  brocaded  Hboes  to  match  it,  she  turns  to  the 
current  number  of  one  of  these  weeklies,  and  finds  a  full-page 
illustrating  the  latest  evening  shoes,  the  prettiest  buckles,  the 
daintiest  and  most  economical  styles.  She  declares  point- 
blank  that  ‘the  raison  d'etre  of  the  ladies'  weeklies  is  to  cater 
almost  entirely  for  the  practical  requirements  of  women.”’ 

The  article  has  called  forth,  however,  a  contrasting  picture  of 
the  French  woman  writer  from  a  Paris  correspondent  of  The 
Times.  At  the  outset  it  is  said  that  there  are  no  women  “jour¬ 
nalists’’  in  France;  that  term  would  be  considered  an  insult  to 
them.  “The  moment  a  woman  writes  well  enough  to  have  her 
work  published  in  a  monthly,  weekly,  or  daily  paper  in  France, 
she  is  a  ‘femme  de  letters'  or  a  ' eollaboratrice,'  and,  altho,  in 
comparison  with  England,  France  has  few  women  writers,  their 
standard  of  work  is  higher  and  their  number  is  increasing,  for 
Frenchwomen  are  slowly  but  firmly  making  themselves  felt 
in  the  press  as  well  as  in  memoirs,  romance,  and  poetry." 
Furthermore: 

"There  are  women  editors,  women  critics,  women  leader 
wri  ters  on  several  of  the  Paris  daily  papers,  and  a  great  many  of 
the  minor  personalities  on  the  staff  of  both  weekly  and  daily 
publications  are  women.  Fashion  and  advertisements  in  con¬ 
nection  with  feminine  things  are  chiefly  managed  by  women; 
and  the  practical,  economical,  purposeful  mind  of  the  French¬ 
woman  is  quite  at  its  best  when  called  upon  to  organize  the  ron- 
ilieting  elements  which  make  up  a  newspaper  office.  Philan¬ 
thropy  and  feminism  are  opening  out  still  wider  opportunities  to 
women  in  tho  French  press,  and  altho  they  still  remain  a  ’power 
behind  the  throne’  in  finance  and  politics,  their  influence  in 
l»oth  is  immense,  and  daily  demonstrations  of  it  are  not  wanting. 
A  loading  woman  in  the  press  told  me  only  this  week  that  it 
would  make  very  little  difference  in  the  existing  state  of  things 
if  women  were  accorded  the  vote,  because  ‘rn  France  la  femme 
rut  presque  omnipotence*  (in  France  woman  is  almost  omnipotent!. 
She  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  man,  so  much  a  part  of  him,  body 
and  soul,  that  ho  is  helpless  without  her,  and  her  power  is  as 
much  a  tradition  with  him  as  his  infidelity  is  with  her.  A 
Frenchman  lives  for  a  woman,  not  necessarily — indeed,  very 
rarely — for  the  same  woman  long  together;  but  always  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  woman  marks  his  life,  and  it  is  to  her  he  makes  his 
speeches,  plays  his  part,  writes  his  books,  aud  accounts  for 
bis  existence.  She  is  his  strength  and  his  weakness,  and  gradu¬ 
ally,  imperceptibly,  she  is  working  her  way  into  public  life, 
where  she  intends  to  make  a  place  for  herself,  not  by  putting 
men  out  of  their*,  but  by  creating  new  ones  specially  suited  to 
feminine  activity.’’ 


Some  of  the  well-known  women  are  then  mentioned: 

“There  is  Mme.  Brisson,  editress  of  Les  Annates,  whose 
efforts  in  the  education  of  girls  through  hex  paper  and  her 
lecture-hall  have  produced  amazing  results.  There  is  Mme.  de 
Broutelles,  editress  of  La  V’tr  Heureuse  and  La  Mode  Pratique, 
by  whose  energy  a  most  admirable  scheme  for  dowering  a  num¬ 
ber  of  poor  girls  every  year  has  been  proved  successful  and  bene¬ 
ficial  where  benefits  are  due.  and  there  is  Mile.  Valentine  Thom¬ 
son,  whose  pajM*r  La  Vie  Feminine  promises  to  lie  an  organ  of 
great  importance  in  the  world  of  women's  work,  especially  in 
those  branches  which  deal  with  hygiene  and  philanthropy. 


LA  COMTESSE  DE  NOAIL1JCS. 


This  portrait  of  one  of  the  foremost  literary  women  of  France  wu 
painted  by  Jacques  Blanche  and  exhibited  this  year  In  the  Salon. 


Already  Mile.  Thomson  is  a  personality  in  the  Paris  press  and 
her  paper  is  a  voice  for  women  workers  of  all  classes.  Among 
the  women  leader  writers  who  have  made  their  name  in  litera¬ 
ture  and  can  command  equal  payment  with  men  of  tho  same 
literary  standing  are  Q4rard  d'Houville.  Foemina,  Mme.  86v4rine, 
Mme.  Marcello  Tinayre,  and  Milo.  Thomson.  The  number  of 
women  who  write  about  clothes,  furniture,  cooking,  hygiene, 
and  household  matters  generally  is  rapidly  increasing;  and  it 
must  be  recognized  that  Frenchwomen  write  with  admirable 
precision  and  some  sense  of  style  on  any  subject,  no  matter 
how  trivial,  if  they  write  at  all.  They  have  the  gift  of  criticism 
born  in  them,  they  see  their  subject  as  a  whole  and  they  attack 
it  with  method. 

"  There  is  nothing  tattered  or  vague  about  a  Frenchwoman's 
article.  Her  ideas  are  lucid  and  her  manner  of  expressing  them 
is  concise,  so  that  whether  she  writes  of  a  philosophic  ab- 
straction  or  a  cooking-stove,  the  impression  she  leaves  of  it  is 
clear  and  decided. 

“The  subjects  dearest  to  the  Frenchwoman’s  pen  in  the  press 
are  those  which  deal  with  struggles  against  alcoholism,  tubercu¬ 
losis.  and  lack  of  maternal  education.  The  eloquence  of  plain 
facts  is  theirs  in  the  women’s  plea  for  the  fighting  of  the  evils 
which  come  from  drink  and  disease.  No  time  and  energy  are 
lost  in  sentimental  reflections,  and  there  is  no  attempt  to  hide 
ugly  truths,  so  that  as  one  reads  the  facts  and  statistics  of  the 
conditions  under  which  men  and  women  live  and  bring  forth 
children  in  the  ’workers”  quarters  of  the  city,  the  ‘sting  of 
sudden  bars’  comes  without  any  attempt  at  literature  on  the 
part  of  the  woman  writer.  The  pictures  drawn  of  the  cr»Vhi*s 
and  the  baby  clinics  can  also  be  painful;  but  they  can  also  be 
the  reverse,  and  if  anything  were  needed  to  justify  the  power 
of  women  in  the  press  the  good  it  has  done  for  the  mothers  and 
children  of  the  poor  would  be  sufficient." 
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THE  BELLEVUE 

FROM  being  the  “scrap-heap  of  immunity,"  Bellevue 
Hospital  is  now  called  ‘‘a  radiant  center  of  health  and 
happiness.  *  *  The  one  declared  mainly  responsible  for  t  his 
change  is  a  woman,  formerly  a  New  England  school-teacher, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Wadlev.  "What  was  once  the  human  lust 
stand,  the  ditch  of  despair,  has  liecome 
through  her  unselfish  and  indefatigable 
labors  the  field  on  which  hope  wages  success¬ 
ful  battle,"  says  Ada  Patterson  in  The 
Continent  (Chicago).  Her  office  is  in  the 
gate-l<Mlge  of  the  hospital,  und  by  her  doors 
all  day  “pours  a  stream  of  the  great  city’s 
unfortunates."  Their  misfortunes  at  the 
time  of  their  exit,  “technically  cured,"  may 
lie  as  great  us  when  they  entered  broken  or 
ill.  The  woman  at  the  gate  is  there  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  discharged  patient.  It  is  her 
provineo  to  provide  him  with  sinews  for  the 
new  conflict : 

“Money,  tlmt  may  bo  unwisely  spoilt? 

Not  at  all.  The  brain  behind  the  brave,  • 
blue  eyes  and  lieneath  the  curling  brown 
hair  that  is  fast  being  silvered  by  active,  un¬ 
selfish  years,  is  far  too  acute  for  that.  Be¬ 
sides.  there  is  a  ban  upon  impulsive  giving. 

Bellevuo  Hospital  is  a  city  institution,  and 
the  city  may  not  donate  money  to  the 
patients  it  has  technically  ’curod’;  its  charter 
forbids  it.  Yet  there  stands  the  problem. 

Proluibly  he  doesn't  stand — he  is  too  weak 
for  that.  He  leans  against  her  desk  and 
looks  hopelessly  at  the  small  woman.  Often, 
especially  if  ho  l>o  not  an  American,  the  look 
holds  a  remnant  of  the  centuries-old  con-' 
tempt  for  u  woman’s  ability  to  meet  a  great 
emergency.  Ho  is  a  big  problem  as  he  faces 
her,  a  great  emergency,  an  economic  riddle. 

“Clearly,  he  is  unalde  to  go  forth  and  do  the  work  that  was 
interrupted  by  the  serious  illness.  Equally  is  ho  unfit  to  seek 
for  new  work.  If  he  has  a  family,  it  is  unable  to  help  him  or  it 
w'ould  have  prevented  his  ontrance  into  that  place  of  last  resort. 
If  he  has  friends  able  to  assist  him  now,  they  would  have  sent 
him  to  other  than  a  public  hospital.  What  is  he  to  do?  Go 
back  to  Ilia  home?  There  is  a  strong  probability  that  it  is  a 
poor  home,  poorly  administered.  If  he  goes  back  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  poor  food,  of  illy  ventilated  rooms,  underheated  in 
winter  and  overheated  in  summer,  of  noise  that  irritates  aching 
nerves  and  dust  that  irritates  sensitive  membranes,  he  will  slip 
buck  into  his  old  state  of  unfitness.  If  he  has  no  home  and 
goes  to  the  municipal  lodging-house,  his  tenure  of  a  bed  there  will 
be  short  before  he  is  apprehended  as  a  vagrant.  In  the  last, 
instance  he  bids  fair  to  become  a  public  charge;  in  the  first 
case  he  and  his  family  will  recruit  the  army  of  the  municipal 
de|K*ndents. 

“It  seems  a  hopeless  problem,  but  it  is  not.  What  is  to  bo 
done?  Miss  Mary  E.  Wadley  knows.  Moreover,  not  content 
with  merely  knowing,  she  does.  Dr.  Richard  Cabot,  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  said:  ‘It  is  not  enough  for  our 
institution  to  turn  a  palient  out  from  its  walls  nominally  cured. 
It  must  follow  him  to  his  home,  and  do  its  work  there,  that  the 
first  work  need  not  again  In*  done.”’ 

When  Dr.  Cabot's  suggestion  was  incorporated  into  the 
work  at  Bellevue,  Miss  Wadley  went  about  realizing  it  in  a 
most  vigorous  way: 

"She  visited  personally  all  of  the  relief  societies  in  the  city; 
for.  with  the  wisdom  of  the  practical  worker,  she  knew  that 
personality  visualized  is  more  potent  than  a  voice  at  the  tole- 
■bone,  that  it  ham  a  hundred  times  the  influence  of  a  letter. 


STAR  OF  HOPE 

Therefore,  she  visited  the  offices  of  the  charity  organizations 
and  benevolent  societies  whose  purpose  it  is  to  relieve  distress 
it  its  acute  forms.  She  explained  that  the  city  might  not  aid  the 
unfit  whom  it  had  to  turn  from  its  wards  to  make  room  for  others 
who  had  more  pressing  need  of  its  aid.  She  asked  that  the 
societies  regard  Bellevue  as  a  great  clearing-house  of  information. 

Bellevue  would  guarantee  that  eases  re- 
I  sir  ted  for  help  were  bona-fide,  deserving 
eases.  Would  the  relief  societies,  on  that 
condition,  waive  their  usual  and  necessarily 
slow  procedure  of  investigation?  The  socie¬ 
ties  would.  Next  she  visited  the  eight  con¬ 
valescent  homes  within  an  easy  radius  of 
New  York.  She  explained  the  great  need 
and  the  greater  impracticability  of  such  an 
annex  for  Bellevue,  She  asked  if  the  homes 
would  not  receive  patients  liearing  cards  of 
introduction  from  that  hospital.  In  every 
instanee,  so  great  was  the  force  of  the  am¬ 
bassadress's  earnestness,  so  unquestionable 
her  sincerity,  that  bureaucracy  vanished, 
departmental  red  tape  was  abrogated.  They 
promised. 

“This  preliminary  clearing  away  of  the 
jungle  of  deport  mental  and  bureaucratic 
difficulties  done.  Miss  Wadley  set  about 
directing  another  and  equally  great  force 
into  the  channel  of  this  needed  usefulness. 
With  the  aid  of  Mrs.  William  Church  Osborn, 
sister  of  Miss  Grace  Dodge,  and  daughter 
of  that  philanthropist,  William  Dodge,  who. 
leaving  his  millions  to  his  children,  said  he 
had  no  fear  that  they  would  not  employ 
them  for  the  benefit  of  humanity.  Miss 
Wadley  slowly  hut  surely  engaged  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  richest  and,  in  some  respects, 
the  most  influential,  women  in  New  York. 

“She  showed  them  the  need  not  only  of 
their  purses,  but  of  their  personal  ministra¬ 
tions  in  the  lives  of  Bellevue’s  dubious  grad¬ 
uates.  She  told  them  how  a  discharged 
patient's  life  and  future  might  turn  on  the 
fact  that  when  he  walks  out  of  Bellevue  Hospital  he  is  without 
a  nickel  to  pay  his  ear-faro  to  his  home  in  llnrlem.  She  told 
them  how,  in  the  psychopathic  ward,  minds  were  working  on 
the  means  to  commit  suicide  because  they  could  not  guess  the 
riddle  of  how  daily  bread  should  b©  earned.  Hope,  eourage, 
a  reasonable  certainty  of  success  in  the  fray  they  feared, 
were  what  these  sick  minds  needed  for  healing,  she  said. 
She  interested  them,  not  passively,  but  actively.  Mrs.  John 
Astor,  whose  name  had  appear**!  chiefly  in  descriptions  of 
society  functions,  joined  the  psychopathic  committee.  Thus  she 
enlisted  to  do  service  in  cheering  the  discouraged.  She  helped 
to  answer  in  the  affirmative  Hamlet’s  dispirited  question.  A 
man  had  become  hopelessly  demented  and  was  taken  from  the 
psychopathic  ward  of  Bellevue  to  a  hospital  for  the  insane  for 
life.  Mrs.  Astor  visited  his  family  in  the  Bowery.  learning 
that  the  eldest  son  and  chief  support  worked  in  a  factory  where 
his  health  was  threatened  by  breathing  dust  continually,  she 
obtained  a  more  hygienic  and  profitable  work  for  him.  Again 
and  again,  her  automobile  stood  liefore  the  Bowery  tenement, 
while  she  furnished  tho  family  with  groceries  and  clothing  and 
provided  it  with  tide-over  work  until  a  better  time  was  reached. 
So  with  Miss  Malicl  Choate  and  Miss  Caroline  Choate,  Joseph 
Choate's  daughter  and  niece;  with  Mrs.  Frank  Lyon  Polk,  wife 
of  the  corporation  counsel  of  New  York.  Miss  Ruth  Morgan, 
cousin  of  tho  late  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  is  an  invaluable  aid  in  the 
work.  So  efficiently  have  these  women  and  their  friends  toiled 
to  make  grim  Bellevue  not  a  scrap-heap  of  humanity,  but  a 
radiant  center  of  a  now  life,  that  Miss  Wadley  will  have  no  more 
of  the  phrase  'idle  rich.’" 

Out  of  this  material  have  been  organized  a  general  welfare 
committee,  a  child's  division  of  this  committee  to  look  after 


MARY  E.  WADLEY. 

Who  ha*  made  Bellevue  no  longer 
the  “scrap-heap  of  humanity." 
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child  canes,  the  psychopathic  committee  that  acts  as  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  sister  to  the  deprest,  a  clinic  committee,  a  duy-onmp 
committee,  a  ward  committee,  and  a  Bellevue  settlement 
committee.  What  do  they  do? 

“Home  visits  for  investigation  of  needs  are  made.  With  the 
children  follow-up  work  is  done,  giving  mothers  suggestions  in 
home  and  pemonal  hygiene.  To  the  tul>crcular  patients,  special 
can*  is  given,  affording  isolation  where  it  is  needed.  For  the 
patients  suffering  from  heart  afflictions,  there  is  vigilance,  first 
in  the  matter  of  securing  work  of  the  kind  that  will  not  tax  too 
greatly  the  afflicted  organ,  and  in  giving  immediate  attention 
to  their  eases  at  the  hospital,  so  that  they  may  not  lose  time  by 
long  waits  at  ordinary  clinics.  In  eases  of  special  affliction 
of  these  jMitieutB,  some  one  of  the  committee  calls  upon  their 
employers  and  asks  that  a  few  days  of  rest  he  granted  without 
danger  of  loss  of  work.  The  securing  of  employment,  legal 
assistance,  surgical  appliances,  loans,  dental  treatment,  when 
needed,  are  among  the  activities  of  the  committees  and  the 
nurses  who  work  with  them.” 


THE  UN  VENERATED  CHURCH 

HE  SOREST  SPOT  in  the  malady  afflicting  Christian 
society  in  our  land  to-day,  says  an  editorial  writer  in 
The  Christian  Work  and  Evangelist  (New  York),  is  the 
lack  of  veneration  for  the 
Church.  “Neither  as  an  idea 
nor  as  an  institution  is  the 
Christian  Church  an  object  of 
veneration  in  our  churches, 
scarcely,  perhaps,  an  object  of 
respeet  or  serious  regard.” 

Quoting  Canon  Peile  in  one 
of  his  Bampton  lectures,  the 
writer  asserts  that  “the  next 
few  years  will  decide  whether 
it  It  ho  Church]  is  to  shrink 
into  a  pietistic  sect  or  spread 
and  develop  until  it  is  actually 
the  people  viewed  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  God.”  The  pass  to 
which  the  Church  is  brought 
is  due  to  the  fact,  the  writer 
thinks,  that  “we  have  largely 
lost  the  vision  of  that  corpo¬ 
rate  and  catholic  witness  to 
t  he  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  which 
in  all  ages  of  Christian  history 
the  Church  has  stood.”  We 
r«*ud  on: 

**Wo  have  only  to  call  to 
mind  what  lofty  views  the  Re¬ 
formers  had  to  understand, 
again.  Home  of  their  magnificent 
achievements.  It  is  probably 
t  rue,  as  Dr.  Fairhairn  has  told 
us,  that  ‘Catholicism  is  essen¬ 
tially  adoetrineof  the  (’hurch; 

Calvinism  is  essentially  a  doc¬ 
trine  of  God.’  Yet  this  same  great  authority,  speaking  of 
Calvin  elsewhere,  affirms:  ‘Ho  was  resolved,  so  far  as  he 
had  power,  to  make  the  Church  what  it  had  not  been,  hut  what  it 
ought  to  be  —  an  institution  organized  for  the  creation  of  a  moral 
mankind.'  And  the  whole  history  of  the  Geneva  of  Calvin's 
day  was  but  the  wonderful  and  varied  effect  of  which  the  muse 
was  this  lofty  ideal  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  soul  and  mind 
of  that  great  reformer.  We  have  only  to  refer  to  the  Oxford 
Movement  to  see  a  modern  instance  of  this  high  ideal  of  the 
Church  largely  inspiring  a  great  religious  rerival.  Can  it  really 
Itf*  otherwise?  Is  not  the  thought  of  the  Church  central  to 
Christianity?  And  have  we  not  come  perilously  near  shifting 
the  focal  center  of  our  Christian  faith  from  the  Church  to  the 
Brotherhood  or  the  adult  Behool  or  the  Christian  Endeavor 


Society,  or  even  the  worshiping  congregation?  It  may  be  that  we 
shall  need  very  much  to  reconstruct  our  doctrine  of  the  Church; 
but  some  sound  doctrine  of  the  Church  there  must  l>e  if  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  to  come  to  her  own  in  our  modern  world." 

A  lofty  ideal  of  the  Church  will  naturally  make  more  effective 
the  claim  of  the  Church  upon  the  younger  generation.  It  is 
estimated  that  we  have  ten  million  adolescents  in  this  country  to 
whom  the  qualities  of  nobility,  heroism,  self-sacrifice  for  which 
the  Church  stands,  are  especially  appealing.  The  writer  asks: 

“Is  the  ideal  of  the  Church,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
being  presented  at  all  effectively  to  these  who  are  the  English 
people  of  to-morrow?  If  not,  why  not?  It  is  estimated  that 
fully  seven  millions  of  these  young  people  have  actually  passed 
through  the  Sunday-schools  connected  with  the  churches  during 
some  years  of  their  life.  It  is  not  the  fact,  then,  that  wo  have 
.never  had  them  in  our  hands  for  training  ami  for  influencing  for 
disci pleship.  Yet  we  are  told  that  something  like  80  per  cent,  of 
all  those  who  enter  the  Sunday-schools  are  finally  lost  to  the 
churches.  Why  this  terrihlo  leakage?  Are  we  satisfied  that 
this  loss  is  inevitable?  Why  should  it  ho?  Why  should  we  not 
train  the  children  in  the  Sunday-school,  using,  wherever  possible, 
the  newest,  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching  and  of  or¬ 
ganization,  so  that  the  vast  majority  of  them  shall  naturally 
pass  on  into  the  Church?  Should  we  hear  so  much  of  arrested 
progress  and  declining  membership  among  our  churches  if  we 
were  seriously  attempting  this  great  task? 

“The  writer  believe*  that  these  questions  are  being  earnestly 

asked  by  many  in  our  churches, 
by  many  in  our  own  beloved 
Church.  Is  not  one  of  the  an¬ 
swers  to  them  the  one  we  have 
already  suggested?  We  do  not 
retain  the  Sunday-schm>|  chil¬ 
dren  for  the  Church,  we  do  not 
win  other  young  people  into  it. 
I>ecause  wo  have  yet  to  regain 
a  true  ideal  of,  and  inspiration 
•from,  the  Church.  We  must 
at  all  costs  regain  this  ideal 
ami  revive  this  inspiration. 
We  must,  then,  begin,  without 
delay,  to  teach  our  children  in 
the  Sunday-schools,  and  the 
young  people  without  them, 
what  the  (’hurch  of  Christ 
really  means,  and  how  it  claims 
their  whole  life  and  their  in¬ 
stant  service.” 

There  are  three  chief  lines, 
it  is  pointed  out,  along  which 
we  shall  havo  to  travel,  in 
giving  such  instruction: 

“First,  we  must  teach  them 
what  truths  our  own  particu¬ 
lar  communion  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  has  been  formed  to 
wituess  to  and  to  serve  by.  We 
shall  tell  them  of  the  great  heri¬ 
tage  which  has  come  down  to 
them  ‘from  holy  men  of  old’ 
in  our  own  Church.  Secondly, 
we  shall  surely  tell  them  that 
our  Church,  beloved  altove  all 
others  to  us  as  it  must  Ik*,  is 
only  one  part  of  the  great 
catholic  witness  to  Christ  in  the  earth.  We  shall  tell  them 
wisely  ami  inspiringly  of  that  ‘Holy  Church  throughout  all 
the  world  which  doth  acknowledge  him.'  We  shall  also  be 
careful  to  tell  them  that  t  ight  hundred  millions  of  our  fellow 
creatures  have  never  yet  effectively  heard  of  that  Christ  nor  Ins 
witness.  This  will  he  our  setting  forth  of  the  great  missionary 
problem  with  its  inspiring  claim  upon  young  lives  ami  hearts. 

“And,  lastly,  we  shall  tell  them  of  the  Church  as  ‘an  institu¬ 
tion  organized  for  the  creation  of  a  moral  mankind'  here  in  our 
own  land.  We  shall  get  our  young  people  to  study,  systemati¬ 
cally  and  prayerfully,  those  serious  social  questions  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  which  is  daily  denying  the  witness  of  the  Church  to  a 
Gospel  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man 
When  we  more  faithfully  and  more  earnestly  carry  out  this  wen  ,y 


WHERE  HOPE  SUCCEEDS  DESPAIR. 

The  Rato  at  Bellevue  Hospital  wnere  awaits  a  ministering  hand  for 

discharged  patients. 
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we  shall  find  that  our  young  people,  instead  of  holding  aloof 
from  the  Church  of  Christ,  will  be  thronging  into  it,  and  that 
through  its  agency  and  by  means  of  its  inspiration  they  will  be 
found  offering  themselves  prayerfully  and  intelligently  for  the 
service  of  Owl  and  of  their  fellows,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.” 


SOME  CIGARET  FIGURES 

THE  ‘-HOPELESS  HANDICAP”  Which  cigarct -smoking 
puts  on  our  youth  impels  Mr.  C.  W.  Baines  to  ask  in 
the  Philadelphia  Sunday-school  Times  whether  it  is 
not  ‘‘about  time  that  our  Sunday-school  leaders  were  In-ginning 
to  sound  tlie  warning"  against  this  habit.  With  its  "atten¬ 
dant  evils,  the  saloon  and  vice,”  he  says,  it  is  "sapping  the 
mental  and  moral  stamina  of  America’s  young  men,  gnawing 
at  the  very  vitals  of  their  physical  well-lning.”  Teachers 
throughout  the  country,  we  read,  recognize  in  the  cigaret  "the 
school's  deadliest  foe,  and  confess  without  reservation  that  they 
find  it  practically  impossible  to  educate  a  cigoret-smoking  boy.” 
Nor  bus  the  writer  any  toleration  for  the  statement,  "as  falla¬ 
cious  as  it  i>  prevalent,”  that  while  eigan  ts  may  1m-  harmful  to 
ls>ys.  they  do  not  injure  young  men.  He  cites  front  the*  records 
of  Harvard  l ’ni versify  the  fact  that  "for  fifty  years  not  one 
toliacco  user  has  stood  at  the  head  of  his  class,  alt  ho  five  out 
of  six  <83%  jM*r  cent.)  Harvard  students  use  the  weed.”  On 
the  whole,  according  to  the  writer,  oigurets  hurt  in  some  way 
"every  one  who  smokes  them,"  and  he  is  dismayed  to  find  the 
habit  on  the  increase,  as  one  may  judge  from  the  government 
rc|iort  which  show's  that  in  1913  "wo  consumed  the  amazing 
number  of  14,530, 48l>,200”  cigarets,  “an  increase  of  2,  lKti,- 
0113,708  over  the  previous  ‘banner  cigaret  year.”’ 

“This  means  that  we  smoked  39,809.551  ‘coffin-nails’  each 
day.  The  money  value  of  our  1913  cigaret  crop  was  no  less  a 
sum  than  872.781. 020.  To  take  care  of  this  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  cigarets  consumed  last  year,  u  conservative  estimate 
is  that  it  must  have  required  that  at  least  1,500  American  boys 
fall  victims  to  the  devastating  eigare  1-smoking  habit  panh  day 
of  the  year.  Not  only  so,  hut  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  the 
habit  is  annually  sending  to  the  saloons  at  least  100,000  (one  in 
five)  of  these  boys  to  keep  up  the  grind  of  the  ‘gin-mills.’  to  In* 
turned  into  drunkards  and  bums,  who  will  populate  our  jails, 
mistreat  their  wives,  neglect  their  children,  and  disgrace  their 
homes  and  parents  a  few  years  hence.  Dr.  Dennis,  of  Cornell 
Medical  School,  says:  ‘The  tendency  to  beer-drinking  is  greatly 
strengthened  by  cigaret-srnoking.  l>ecausc  this  habit  liecomos 
almost  constant,  causing  a  dryness  of  the  throat  and  fauces, 
and  hence  irritating  the  throat.”’ 

Another  baleful  effect  of  cigaret-srnoking,  we  are  told,  is 
that  it  lends  “more  of  our  boys  to  the  police  and  juvenile  courts 
than  all  other  habits  combined."  and  we  read  of  a  city  magis¬ 
trate  who  says:  "Out  of  300  boys  brought  before  me  charged 
with  various  crimes,  295  were  eigaret-smokers.”  Vet  even 
granting  that  not  every  boy  who  smokes  cigarets  Iwcomes  a 
criminal,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  every  such  boy  suffers 
costly  impairment  of  efficiency.  As  for  the  college  man  who 
smokes,  compared  with  the  non-smoker,  we  read  as  follows  of 
an  assemblage  <j S  201  students: 

"These  201  college  students  wen*  divided  into  three  groups: 


tluhltuat  smokers .  41  students .  20.4% 

Occasional  smoker* .  52  students . 25.9% 

Non-HmokiTs, . .  IfJH  Atudonu . W.7% 


"Note  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  men  who  pursued  their 
studies  to  the  point  of  entering  college  were  non-smokers. 
(Non-smokers  enter  college  about  one  year  younger  than 
smokers.) 

"Of  the  total  college  enrolment,  31  students  were  either 
dropt  or  required  to  take  an  extra  year  to  complete  the  pre¬ 
scribed  courts**  of  study.  Of  these  31  men 


l  Sir  h.-ilniunl  smokers  .  i’JO  4%)  supplied  lfi  students,  or  51.6% 

occasional  wnokrrt . (2A.U%»  stippiled  H  students,  or  25.S' ; 

non-smoker.  . ... . <52.7%)  supplied  7  students,  or  22.6% 


"While  the  smokers  constituted  but  40.3  per  cent,  of  the 
student  body,  they  supplied  more  than  77  per  oent.  of  the  dull 
students  of  the  institution.  Many  of  them  lost  a  year  before 
entering  college,  and  then  required  an  extra  year  to  complete 
the  course.  Smokers  leave  college  about  two  years  older  than 
non-smokers. 

"In  this  college  41  men  were  classed  as  athletes,  as  follows: 


Habitual  smoknrs . . .* .  9  men 

Occasional  smokers .  15  mt*n 

Nini-ianokm .  17  men 


"The  smokers  supplied  24  athletes  in  all,  or  58  per  cent,  of  the 
athletes — 25.9  per  cent,  of  their  enrolment.  The  non-smokers 
furnished  17  men  out  of  their  enrolment  of  108.  While  less 
than  10  per  cent,  of  the  non-smokers  were  athletes,  yet  they 
won  nearly  one-half,  or  41.9  per  cent,  of  all  athletic  honors.” 


A  “FOOL  OF  GOD" 


The  rev.  dr.  richakd  beverly  palmore. 

who  was  until  his  recent  death  the  editor  of  the  SI.  Louis 
Christian  Advocate,  was  a  man  who  seems  to  have  min¬ 
gled  the  life  of  devotion  with  that  of  romantic  adventure. 
Most  of  the  latter  came  to  him  unsought,  however,  and  nj>- 
|M*ared  only  in  the  way  he  extricated  himself  from  extraordinary 
situations.  The  Rev.  Dr.  James  W.  Lee,  iu  his  funeral  sermon 
over  the  late  editor,  tells  how  Dr.  Palmore  escaped  from  a  sink¬ 
ing  ship  during  his  first  Atlantic  crossing  many  years  ago. 
He  cut  the  lift*- boat  loose  with  his  pocket -knife,  and  put  off 
alone  in  the  craft  without  bread  or  water,  chart  or  compass. 
A  fortunato  rescue  by  a  steamer  saved  him  from  death.  In  later 
years  he  was  booked  to  sail  on  the  Titanic,  hut  a  Paris  cab 
horse  knocked  him  down  and  out,  anti  thus  left  him  to  die  in  a 
lied.  The  story  of  the  great  renunciation  of  his  life  is  quoted 
by  the  New  York  Sun  from  tho  sermon  and  characterized  by  that 
paper  as  “too  romantic  to  be  trusted  save  in  a  sermon."  A 
fortune  estimated  at  $10,000,000  was  in  his  reach,  and  with  it 
he  might  have  endowed  works  of  charity,  education,  and  piety 
dearest  to  his  heart.  But — 

“Long  after  the  Civil  War.  when  the  boy  had  grown  to  lie  a 
man,  he  found  to  his  amazement,  among  his  father’s  papers  a 
deed  to  5,883  acres  of  land,  located  in  what  is  known  as  West 
Virginia.  This  deed  was  a  great  surprize  to  all  who  saw  or  heard 
of  it.  Putting  this  deed  in  his  pocket,  young  Palmore,  the  only 
heir  to  the  property,  made  a  trip  to  West  Virginia  to  look  over 
his  vast  estate,  which  was  far  in  the  interior. 

“Starting  from  the  city  of  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  he  drove 
in  a  buggy  into  the  region  where  his  plantation  was  located.  He 
traced  the  boundaries  of  his  property  nnd  found  that  hundreds  of 
families  had  settled  on  it  without  any  right  to  it,  but  were  living 
as  if  secure  in  the  possession  of  their  separate  little  |iatches  of 
territory.  He  found  that  beneath  the  surface  of  this  land  there 
was  almost  limitless  wealth,  hut  the  multitudes  who  had  built 
themselves  humble  homes  on  the  surface  did  not  know  of  it, 
and  had  been  living  thus  in  undisturbed  possession  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  quietly  walked  aliout  at  night  and  looked  through 
the  windows  at  the  parents  and  children  living  on  his  estate, 
limit  lawyers  were  ready  to  inaugurate  legal  proceedings  that 
would  have  made  him  a  millionaire,  and  such  legal  proceedings 
would  doubtless  have  been  instituted  if  the  heir  in  person  had 
not  visited  the  scone  of  his  great  estate.  He  began  to  feel  that, 
instead  of  such  a  fortune  being  a  blessing,  as  he  dreamed  in  the 
night-time  aliout  dispossessing  such  a  multitude  of  people  of 
their  humble  homes,  it  occurred  to  him  that  to  secure  his  estate 
at  such  an  expense  would  make  it  a  burden. 

“After  earnest  prayer  and  sleepless  hours  in  the  midst  of 
his  vast  acres,  ho  was  seized  with  the  conviction  that  each 
member  of  this  multitude  of  families  living  on  his  property 
needed  it  mom  than  did  the  heir,  and  there  and  then  he  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  would  leave  thorn  in  quiet  possession  of  his 
estate." 


Naturally  his  friends  told  him  he  was  a  fool.  Comments  The 
Sun:  “  Well,  so  in  a  sense  ho  was.  Is  it  Celtic  or  modieval  or  both, 
that  phrase  which  the  ‘Quixotic’  course  of  Palmore  brings  up 
in  the  memory,  The  Fool  of  Ood’J"  •  by  Goog|e 
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T)OETRY  owes  much  to  Dr.  Robert 
1  Underwood  Johnson.  He  served  it 
faithfully  during  his  long  and  distinguished 
association  with  a  great  magazine,  he  has 
devoted  himself  with  generous  enthusiasm 
to  the  noble  aims  of  the  Keats-Shclley 
Memorial,  and  his  collected  poems,  of 
which  an  enlarged  edition  now  appears  with 
the  imprint  of  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company, 
an-  a  valuable  contribution  to  America’s 
literary  heritage. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  none  of  the  colonialism 
that  makes  some  of  our  verse-makers  fear 
to  celebrate  scenes  and  events  jx-euliar  to 
our  continent.  Bryant  himself  would 
feel  the  beauty  and  strength  of  this  majestic 
apostrophe. 

To  the  Housatonic  at  Slock  bridge 

Dr  Uodeht  Unoerwood  Johnson 

Contented  river!  in  thy  dreamy  realm — 

Tlx- cloudy  willow  and  the  plumy  elm: 

They  mil  tlire  Kngllxh.  thinking  thiw  to  mate 
Their  muriiw  atromi  that,  oft  with  pause  m-datr. 
Unger  through  minty  rm-adows  for  a  glance 
At  haunted  tower  or  turret  of  romance. 

Beware  their  praise  who  rashly  would  deny 
To  our  New  World  Its  true  tranquillity. 

Our  "New  World”?  Nay.  say  rather  to  our  Old 
(Let  truth  and  freedom  make  us  doubly  bold); 
Tell  them:  A  thousand  silent  years  before 
Their  wa-lxirn  isle — at  every  virgin  shore 
Drippinft  like  Aphrodite's  tresses — rose. 

Here,  'neath  her  purple  veil,  deep  slept  Repose. 

To  be  awakened  but  by  wall  of  war. 

Ahoul  thy  cradle  under  yonder  hill. 

Before  thou  knewtvt  bridge.  or  dam.  or  mill. 

Soft  winds  of  starlight  whispered  heavenly  loro. 
Which,  like  our  childhood's,  all  the  work-day  toil 
Can  not  efface,  nor  long  It*  beauty  soil. 

Thou  hast  grown  human  laboring  with  men 
At  wheel  and  spindle ;  sorrow  thou  dost  ken; 

Yet  dost  thou  still  the  unshaken  stars  behold. 
Calm  to  thc-lr  calm  returning,  as  of  old. 

Thus,  like  a  gc-ntlo  nature  that  grows  strong 
In  meditation  for  the  strife  with  wrong. 

Thou  Showent  the  peace  that  only  tumult  can ; 
Surely,  serener  river  never  ran. 

Thou  beautiful  I  From  every  dreamy  hit! 

What  eye  but  wanders  with  thee  at  thy  will. 
Imagining  thy  silver  course  unseen 
Convoyed  by  two  attendant  streams  of  green 
In  bending  lines — like  half-expected  swerves  ' 

Of  swaying  manic.  or  those  perfect  curves 

We  call  the  rol»in;  making  harmony 

With  many  a  new-found  treasure  of  the  eye: 

With  meadows,  margin g  smoothly  rounded  hills 
Where  Nature  U«tnlngly  the  myth  fulfil* 

Of  many-breasted  Plenty  :  with  the  blue. 

That  to  the  zenith  fade*  through  triple  hue. 

Pledge  of  the  constant  day:  with  clouds  of  white. 
That  haunt  horizons  with  their  bloom*  of  light. 
And  when  the  cast  with  rosy  eve  Is  glowing 
Seem  Uke  full  checks  of  zephyrs  gently  blowing. 

Contented  river  I  and  yet  overahy 
To  mask  thy  beauty  from  the  eager  eye; 

Hast  thou  a  thought  to  hide  from  field  and  town? 
Iri  some  deep  current  of  the  sunlit  brown 
Art  thou  disquieted — still  un  con  tent 
With  praise  from  thy  Homeric  bard,  who  lent 
The  world  the  pladdacm  thou  gavest  him? 

Thee  Bryant  loved  when  life  waa  at  Its  brim: 

And  when  the  wine  was  falling.  In  thy  wood 
Of  sturdy  willows  like  a  Druid  stood. 

Oh.  for  his  touch  on  this  o'er-throbblng  time, 

HU  hand  upon  the  hectic  brow  of  Rime. 

Cooling  Its  fevered  passion  to  a  pace 
To  lead,  to  stir,  to  relnspirc  the  race! 

Ab.  there's  a  rewtlve  ripple,  and  the  swift 
Red  leave* — September's  firstlings — faster  drift: 
Betwixt  twin  aisle*  of  prayer  they  seem  to  pass 
(Oik-  green,  one  greenly  mirrored  In  thy  glass). 
Wouldst  thou  away,  dear  stream?  Come,  whisper 
near! 


What  is  behind 
the  Campbell  label? 

What  are  the  facts  and  reasons  which  as¬ 
sure  to  you  the  surpassing  quality  of 

Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 

First  the  famous  Campbell  kitchens  with  their 
unequalled  modern  equipment — immaculate, 
scientific,  complete.  Next  the  exclusive  Campbell 
blending-formula— the  envy  of  expert  soup-makers 
everywhere.  Then  the  fertile  farms  so  near  to  our 
establishment  that  they  supply  us  daily  throughout 
the  season  with  their  glowing  harvest  of  ripe,  fresh- 
picked  perfect  tomatoes.  And  finally,  back  of  all 
this  the  Campbell  reputation,  and  the  unques¬ 
tioned  Campbell  guarantee  which  goes  with  every 
can  of  this  delicious  and  wholesome  soup. 

Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

21  kinds  10c  a  can 


tomato 
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SWITCH  on  the  current  that 
causes  an  electric  incandescent 
lamp  to  glow.  What  happens? 
You  get  light,  but  also  heat. 
Since  your  eye  is  a  special  instru¬ 
ment  particularly  sensitive  to  light, 
since  you  read  a  book  with  light  and 
not  with  heat,  the  more  light  that 
you  get  from  your  lamp  the  more 


“Not  the  name 
of  a  thing 
but  the  mark 
of  a  Service0 


Suppose  that  chemists,  for  example, 
discover  a  way  of  preparing  an  ele* 
ment  so  that  it  is  able  to  yield  much 
light  without  breaking  down  readily 
under  the  electric  current.  Their 
discovery  may  mean  the  birth  of  a 
new  lamp,  orit  may  come  to  naught* 
It  must  be  subjected  to  critical 
study  by  other  scientists.  The  phy- 
sicist  steps  in  with  bis  analytical  instruments 


satisfactory  should  be  the  result  in  every 
way.  A  light  which  is  brilliant  but  caU 
would  represent  the  ideal  of  efficiency. 

Whether  this  ideal  is  ever  reached,  the  in¬ 
candescent  electric  lamp  will  grow  steadily 
colder,  steadily  more  efficient,  thanks  to  the 
Research  Laboratories  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  at  Schenectady. 

In  these  laboratories  a  corps  of  picked  men, 
each  an  expert  in  some  phase  of  illumination, 
men  who  are  in  communication  with  the  fore- 
most  European  investigators  of  light,  are  con¬ 
stantly  at  work.  After  many  months  of  patient 
experimenting  the  art  of  drawing  tungsten 
into  a  delicate  wire  was  developed  in  these 
laboratories.  Thus  it  became  possible  to  make 


phosphorescent  glow  that  emanatesfrom certain 
marine  animals  and  decaying  organic  matter  ? 

Why  can  the  glow-worm  shine  in  your  hand 
and  never  bum  your  skin?  What  is  the  exact 
color  of  daylight?  Is  the  best  artificial  light 
a  miniature  sun  or  a  body  with  a  brilliancy 
not  so  white?  Scores  of  such  problems  must 
be  attacked  in  the  quest  of  the  ideal  light. 

But  even  more  important  commercially  is  re¬ 
search  that  gives  promise  of  immediate  results. 


to  discover  how  much  of  the  glow  that  comes 
from  the  new  material  is  light  and  how  much 
is  heat,  in  other  words,  how  much  more  effi¬ 
cient  is  the  new  material  than  anything  thus 
far  discovered;  he  estimates  what  is  the  candle 
power  of  the  new  material  for  a  measured 
amount  of  current;  he  devises  better  physical 
conditions  for  the  material  to  perform  its 
function.  Next,  the  microscopist,  perhaps, 
studies  it  to  learn  how  it  withstands  the  pitting 
and  the  scoring  action  of  the  current. 

Thus  the  new  material  is  passed  through 
Successive  laboratories,  from  scientist  to  scien¬ 
tist,  from  engineer  to  engineer.  If  the  dis¬ 
covery  proves  to  be  of  commercial  impor¬ 
tance  the  General  Electric  Company 
transmits  it  to  its  own  lamp  manu¬ 
facturing  centers  at  Cleveland  and 
Harrison  and  to  other  companies  en¬ 
titled  to  learn  of  it. 

This  constant  research,  this  cease¬ 
less  efiort  to  improve  the  incandescent 
lamp. 'this  transmission  of  an  import¬ 
ant  discovery  from  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  constitute  MAZDA 
Service.  When  you  see  MAZDA  on 
a  bulb,  think  not  of  the  shining 
lamp  itself,  but  of  the  Service  re¬ 
ceived  by  its  particular  authorized 
manufacturer,  of  the  thousands  of 

experiments 
that  had  to  be 
performed,  in 
his  interests 
and  yours,  of 
the  hundreds 
of  light  pro¬ 
ducers  that 
were  devel- 
oped  and 
tested  before 
one  was  finally 
selected  and 
included  in 
the  MAZDA 
that  you  screw 
into  its  socket* 

Because  the  work  of  the  Research  Labor¬ 
atories  is  never  ended,  MAZDA  Service  is 
continuous.  As  new  discoveries  are  made  that 
bring  us  a  little  nearer  the  ideal  cold  light 
they  will  be  applied  in  making  new  lamps, 
which  like  their  predecessors  will  be  marked 
MAZDA.  Hence  MAZDA  will  always  be 
found  on  the  latest  lamp  evolved  by  MAZDA 
Service  —  a  lamp  in  which  the  best  scientific 
thought  of  the  time  is  embodied. 

General  Electric  Company 


hold  a  glow- worm  in  roar 
td~  the  light  is  Cold.  It  is  oa« 
object  o!  MAZDA  Service 
to  discover  the  scc- 
fc,  ^  ret  o!  cold  ligbl 


the  new  fila¬ 
ment  which 
glows  in  the 
MAZDA  lamp  of 
today  and  which  has 
supplanted  the  old  car¬ 
bon  filament  because 
three  times  as  much  light 
can  be  obtained  fur  a 
given  amount  of  current 

The  Research  Labor¬ 
atories  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  repre¬ 
sent  almost  every  branch 
of  technical  knowledge 
— chemistry, metallurgy, 
physiology,  psychology, 
physics,  microscopy,  en¬ 
gineering,  optics. 

In  these  laboratories 
scientists  conduct  many 
researches  along  ad¬ 
vanced  theoretical  lines.  Whatis  the  secret  of  the 


f-peci’alittt  in  every  branch  ot  science  are  engaged  in  MAZDA 
Service  all  with  the  aim  ol  making  MAZDA  alwaya  the  mark 
ol  the  furthest  advance  in  the  aciencc  ot  illumination,  llerc 
a  microacopiat  it  shown  at  work. 


II  also  of  much  reset  hig  have  a  fear: 

Let  me  to-morrow  thy  companion  be 
I  By  fail  ami  shallow  to  the  adventurous  sea! 


The  Keats-Shelley  Memorial  testifies 
not  only  to  the  genius  of  the  jxiets  whose 
linked  names  it  bears,  but  also  to  the  ener¬ 
getic  idealism  of  those  who  established  it. 
The  Keats  House  in  Rome  should  contain, 
with  its  other  precious  relies,  a  copy  of 
these  moving  stanzas. 


To  One  Who  Never  Got  to  Rome 

(Kdmund  Clarence  8  tod  man) 


Br  Robert  Uxdknwood  Johnson’ 


i On  his  tong-deferred  and  only  trip  to  Italy. 
Stedman  entered  the  country  from  the  north  for 
i chat  proved  to  be  a  very  brief  sofourn,  for,  soon  after 
reaching  Venice  f  hr  was  suddenly  ttbligrd  to  rrfum 
to  America.  It  remained  his  cherished  desire  to 
see  Ihr  Eternal  City,  and  the  Roman  Committee  of 
the  KeatsShetley  Memorial  long  hoped  that  he 
might  be  present  at  the  propped  dedication  of  the 
heats  House,  contemplated  for  the  C.ld  of  February. 
1 90S.  Hr  died  fire  irrrks  befttre  that  day.  tchen  the 
lines  which  follow  i cere  written.  As  the  act  tee  and 
derated  Chairman  of  the  American  Committee.  he 
tool  a  leading  part  in  this  project.  Probably  his 
last  words  written  for  publication  on  a  literary  topic 
were  in  praise  of  the  two  poets,  to  which  hr  added 
a  transcription  from  "Ariel,"  his  ode  on  Shetlry.y 


You  who  were  once  bereft  of  Rome. 

With  but  the  Apennines  between. 
And  went  no  more  beyond  the  foam. 
But  loved  your  Italy  at  home 
As  others  loved  her  seen : 


You  knew  each  old  Imperial  sliaft 

With  sculpture  laureled  to  the  blue; 

When*  martyr  bled  and  tyrant  laughed; 

Where  Horace  his  Falemlan  quaffed. 

And  where  the  vintage  grew. 

The  Forum’s  half-unopened  book 

You  would  have  pondered  well  and  long; 

And  loved  St.  Peter’s  listy  look. 

With  vesper  chant  Ings  in  some  nook 
Of  far-receding  song. 

Oft  had  you  caught  the  silver  gleams 
Of  Roman  fountains  To  your  art 

They  add  no  mude,  Trcvl  teems 

With  not  more  free  or  bounteous  streams 
Than  did  your  generous  h«wrt. 

1  hoped  that  this  Mu»cv  hallowed  day 

Might  find  your  yearning  dream  come  true 

That  you  might  sec  the  moonlight  play 

On  Ilex  and  on  palace  gray 
As  'twere  alone  for  you; — 


That  your  white  age  might  dUap|M*ar 
Within  the  whiteness  of  the  night, 
While  the  late  strollers,  lending  ear 
To  your  young  joy,  would  halt  and  cheer 
At  such  a  happy  wight; — 


That  you — whose  toll  was  never  done.— 
Physirlaned  by  the  1-nnl  of  R*st, 
Might,  like  a  beggar  in  the  sun. 

Watch  Idly  the  green  lizard  run 
From  out  tils  stony  mwt; — 


Tluit  you.  from  that  hlgn  para|>et 

That  crowns  the  graceful  Spanish  Stairs 
(Whose  cadence,  as  to  music  set. 

Moving  like  measured  minuet. 

Would  charm  your  new- world  care*). 


Might  see  the  shrine  you  helped  to  save; 

And  yonder  hkwt  of  cj  prwws. 

That  proud  above  your  poets  wave. 
Warder  of  all  our  song,  you  gave 
What  loyalty  to  these! 

That  path  to  Adonals*  bed. 

That  pilgrims  ever  smoother  wear, 
Who  could  than  you  more  fitly  tread? — 
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Or  with  more  riglii  from  Ariel  dead 
Tbr  dark  arnmhu*  bear? 

AIak!  your  fuoUU'iw  could  not  krep 

Your  fond  hope'*  rcmkrzvmw.  brave  *>ulr 
Yet.  if  our  last  thought*  ere  we  bleep 
lie  courim  wms  tlie  deep 
To  grift  us  at  the  goal. 

Who  knows  but  now.  aloof  from  ills, 

The  heavenly  vision  that  you  wc — 

The  towers  on  the  sapphire  hills. 

The  mm*,  the  golden  light — fulfils 
Your  dream  of  Italy! 

And  here  is  an  exquisite  epigram: 

The  Vines  that  Missed  the  Bees 

By  Robkht  Undbkwood  Johnson 

(To  Count  Cosimti  RuceUni,  of  Hornier  with  a 
copy  of  /iij  anceslm  Giovanni  Rucrllai's  poem 
-  The  Bee*.") 

Once,  wh**n  I  saw  the  tears  upon  your  vinos. 

You  toki  me  they  were  **  weeping" — but  for 
*  hair 

1  find  their  weret  In  your  kinsman's  line*- 
They  missed  the  honeyed  music  he  has  caught. 

Mr.  Ktlson  nhoiild  find  some  lt»M  elahor- 
nle  synonym  for  "  bird* "  than  11  those 
feathery  things  on  beating  wings  that,  ride 
the  atmosphere.”  Aside  from  that  phra.se, 
his  poem  <  which  we  take  from  The  Evening 
Mail),  in  strikingly  effective.  It  might 
worthily  accompany  a  Pennell  etching. 

The  City  of  Cities 

Hr  C.  L.  Krwvos 

1  saw  the  city's  ru|H>las  swim  through  the  vapors 
of  tlw  blue: 

Its  tall  tower*  Rhone  in  the  airy  zone  wltrn*  the 
aoartn*  sea-fowl  flew  . 

Those  feathery  things  on  Uatlug  wings  that  rtde 
the  atmosphere 

Went  v«s«rtng  by  with  a  startled  cry  at  the  spin-*- 
encToarJiing  near. 

For  foliate  fn*t  and  parapet.  gargoyle.  arch,  and 
scroll. 

Hung  floating  there  in  the  ambient  air  tiuit  streams 
from  pole  to  |>oie. 

The  town,  the  town,  it  Lt  gazing  down  from  the 
startled  sky  's  ah>«. 

\nd  a  million  feet  an*  In  the  *nvct  where  the  trade 
tides  roar  and  hiss. 

I  feet  t bo  leap  us  my  pulses  *wtvp  through  my 
vein*  of  living  clay. 

For  this  Lh  the  dream  my  people  dreamed  liefore 
the  Iwvak  of  day! 

Before  tliey  broke  through  the  wood*  of  otik  or 
fashioned  the  puncheon  besuii; 
f  >r  pliwnl  the  stone  for  the  wooden  sills,  my  people 
dreamed  the  dnuim! 

\nd  now  I  gaze  through  the  misty  maze  at  walLs 
that  comb  the  sky. 

In  pink,  and  «nsn  of  a  gauzy  sheen,  where  the 
will t**-pl timed  vaj*ors  fly. 

New  York!  She  sips  with  her  coral  lijm  the  wine 
of  tin*  t’pper  Air: 

Her  white  arms  shouhlering  bock  the  stars  that 
flutter  round  her  hair. 

And  we  have  worked  what  our  fathers  dreamed  - 
In  the  sweat  of  our  flesh  and  bone. 

TIs  we  have  buildisl  their  prophecy  in  gossamer 
stulT  and  sfonc. 

And  we  who  buildcd  this  citadel  In  fabric  of  brick 
and  bnuw 

shall  build  again  for  the  dty's  Soul  and  the  things 
that  will  not  pua. 

In  Babel  tin?  tongue*  were  all  confused:  but  that 
ancient  curse  is  done. 

And  l»orc  have  the  scat  tend  tribe*  of  earth  fon*- 
gatlwnsl  again  as  one. 

Out  of  all  lands  wo  lift  our  hand*  to  build  with 
steam  and  Are: 

And  towering  vast  we  sliall  raise  at  last  the  City 
of  Man's  Deairo. 


My  Cry  is— 

Votes  for  Men 


“I  am  one  of  the  men  who  prefer  Van  Camp’s  to  any  old-style 
Baited  Beans.  I  like  them  ten  times  better  than  the  Beans  that 
mother  baked. 

"I  like  their  wholeness,  their  nuttiness,  their  mealiness.  I  like  the 
tang  of  the  sauce. 

"I  believe  millions  of  men  are  just  like  me.  My  lunch-room  down¬ 
town — which  serves  Van  Camp's-  is  fairly  mobbed  at  noontimes. 

"So  I  stand  for  votes  for  men — votes  on  the  Beans  to  be  served 
on  their  home  tables.  If  men  had  the  say,  no  Beans  would  be  baked 
in  the  old  ways." 

But  men  do  have  the  say.  Just  try  it.  Say  how  you  like  Van 
Camp’s.  Within  I  5  minutes  your  grocer  will  get  a  telephone  order 
for  them. 

VANQMPfe 

Pork*  Beans  Tomato  Sauce. 

Also  Baked  Without  the  Sauce 

10,  Jo  and  *o  Cents  Per  Can 

Madam,  you  cannot  compete  with  our  chefs  on  Baked  Beans. 
Nobody  ever  has.  You  can't  get  such  raw  beans  as  they  get.  And 
there  is  no  other  sauce  like  the  sauce  they  bake  into  them. 

You  have  not  a  steam  oven,  and  Beans  can’t  be  baked  as  Van 
Camp’s  arc  without  it.  That  is,  baked  until  mellow  without  crisp¬ 
ing  or  bursting. 

These  are  new-style  Baked  Beans.  Every  process  is  scientific. 
Materials  are  specially  grown  for  them.  The  ablest  chefs  prepare  them. 

Try  them.  They  cost  but  three  cents  per  serving.  They  are  ready 
on  a  moment's  notice.  They  come  to  your  table  with  the  fresh  oven 
flavor.  Find  out,  for  your  own  sake,  what  it  means  to  have  such  meals 
as  these  ready  on  the  pantry  shelf. 


Buy  a  can  of  Van  Camp’s  Beans  to  try.  If  you  do  not  find 
them  the  best  you  ever  ate,  your  grocer  will  refund  your  money. 


« 
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The  value  of  Good  Light 

is  not  always  realized  because 
it  is  so  subtle.  Customers 
avoid  stores  that  are  harshly 
or  insufficiently  illuminated; 
but  where  seeing  is  easy  and 
comfortable,  they  stay  longer 
and  buy  more  without  know¬ 
ing  why. 

Employees  do  more  work 
with  less  strain  and  fewer 
mistakes.  They  see  better; 
feel  better;  have  clearer  heads, 
and  don’t  stay  away  so  often. 

Poor  light  is  usually  poor  planning. 

When  you  know  the  facts,  it  is 
generally  possible  to  get  good  light 
by  making  a  few  simple  changes. 

Macbeth -Evans  Lighting  Equipment 

(With  Alba  and  Decora  Glassware) 

combines  right  globes  and  correct  fixtures  into  efficient,  artistic 
lighting unitsforstores, offices, homes, factories  and  institutions. 

Alba  or  Decora  globes  and  shades  on  Macbcth-Kvans  fixtures  are  hand¬ 
some,  make  seeing  easy  and  comfortable,  diffuse  and  direct  the  light  where  it 
is  needed,  and  make  good  light  cost  even  less  (less  current)  than  poor  light. 

Learn  How  to  Get  Good  Light  for  your  particular  purpose  by  sending 
for  one  of  the  following  articles  on  Good  Light  and  a  portfolio  of  Individ¬ 
ual  Lighting  Suggestions  for  your  needs: 


1—  llomct  M)l8«t 

2—  Department  StOTM  t,  (Juba 

3 —  Restaurants  7-llo(th 

4 —  StorM]  S— Banka 


' Thcatraa 
IS— Hoapltala 
11— Churchaa 


XttUSPaof 


Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co  Pittsburgh 

Su*  l®*™wro°™  *U°  ?  £rw  Xork-  C7uca«o.  Philadelphia 
OL  Louu,  Boston,  Cincinnati.  ClrvHa&d.  Dm  11m.  Son  Kranciaoo 
Mmcbetb-Evmoi  GIm  Co  LuJ  ToISSio 
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A  SIMPLE  WAY  TO  GET 

Clean,  Fresh  Hot  Water 


THE  OHIO 

m'M“  f  .  ..t-f, 

*‘•1  Of  MlfMial 

••ft* 

" A“  tnr  •*>!?* 

1—.I  rM 

THE  DAYTON 

“  C  M  f*  • 

Dm  • 

All 

t.  o  b.  Dajtcn 


For  Bathroom, 
Kitchen  or  Office 

A  flowing  stream  of  clean, 
fifthly  hmtrd  uater  of  any 
temperature  and  alwavn  ready 
•i  given  by  the 

Ohio 

Water  Heater 

Safe — nodnnee  mil# 
flue  or  comlrom* 
lion  pi|>ra.  \\  4frr 
.iiid  r.i>  attach- 
meitti  only  are  Dec¬ 
enary.  (  anbevt 
i  nany  pl  rr  Light 
heatrr  .  but  «  »fer 

flow*  f  n»t.intly.  Sjivi  «  hn.it 

and  expense.  Alwav*  tr-M ly  lor  » II 
rcquiri  atone  or  auxil¬ 

iary  to»torj«e  tank 

Wr.l#  for  C«Ulo«  Aam^fmUmmrlkmUrt 
McCormick  Manufacturing  Cm. 
434  L.  la  Street,  Day  to*.  Ohio 
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Mum” 


in 


(at  easy  to  use  as  to  say) 

is  a  great  comfort 
warm  weather. 

takes  all  the  odor 
out  of  perspiration 

Does  not  stop  perspiration;  that 
would  be  harmful. 

“Mum”  preserves  the  soap-and- 
water  freshness  of  the  bath  all 
day. 

25c  at  drug-  and  department-stores 

"Mum"  Mf*  Co  11M  ChMtnut  St  Philadelphia 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


AN  INVENTOR'S  WINDFALL 

\  \  MIEN  an  inventor  has  a  little  device 
*  ’  he  would  willingly  sell  for  $10,000. 
and  is  suddenly  confronted  with  a  £100.000 
check  for  it,  |>erhaps  it  would  be  hard  to 
convince  him  of  the  rapacity  of  our  great 
corporations.  The  corporation  in  this  ease 
has  no  regrets,  either,  it  seems,  for  the 
royalties  would  have  run  far  ahead  of  the 
big  chock  in  a  few  years.  So  both  sidos  win. 
The  inventor  is  Mr.  II.  J.  Gaisman,  and  his 
invention  is  a  practicable  dovico  for  writing 
things  on  a  camera  film  while  it  is  still  in  the 
camera,  so  the  snap-shot  ter  can  tell,  after 
the  films  are  developed,  whether  the  one 
doubtful  shot  of  the  lot  is  the  Empire  State 
Express  passing  Canajoharie  or  a  glimpse 
of  little  Freddie  chasing  butterflies.  Th« 
young  man  at  the  seashore,  too,  who  photo¬ 
graphs  the  damsel  who  has  promised  to  he 
his  till  death  can  get  her  signature  on  the 
film  so  that  he  can  remember  her  name  the 
next  summer.  The  device  with  all  these 
possibilities  is  thus  described  briefly  by  the 
Now  York  Timet; 

By  means  of  Mr.  Gaisman’s  attachment 
it  is  possible  to  write  a  caption  or  signature 
on  a  film  in  the  camera  at  the  time  a  picture 
is  taken.  The  writing  may  be  done  with  an 
ordinary  lead-pencil,  and  the  letters  appear 
in  white  on  the  prints  made  from  the  nega¬ 
tive.  Employees  of  the  Eastman  Company 
had  worked  for  six  years  or  so  to  perfect 
such  a  device,  but  tho  nearest  they  had 
come  to  tho  mark  wras  a  contrivance  which 
punched  holes  through  the  film,  so  that  it 
could  be  identified  by  referring  to  a  record 
kept  elsewhere. 

Mr.  G&ism&n  does  not  mako  the  mistake 
of  attributing  his  big  check  to  the  “  gen¬ 
erosity  ”  of  tho  buyers.  He  realizes  that 
his  own  preconceived  notion  of  what  his 
receipts  might  be  were  determined  by  a  full 
and  bitter  knowledge  of  tho  treatment  often 
acoordod  inventors  who  were  publicly  un¬ 
known,  and  he  recognizes  in  tho  action  of 
the  Kodak  Company  only  a  sincere  and 
praiseworthy  desire  to  play  fair.  It  is 
justice  that  he  has  met  with,  not  generosity. 
He  says: 

“  The  check  was  paid  to  me  in  a  spirit  un¬ 
known  in  the  business  world  a  few  years 
ago.  It  was  paid  to  me  to  make  me  inde¬ 
pendent,  to  remove  from  mo  as  an  inventor 
the  need  to  fight  further  for  a  living.  You 
have  heard  heartbreaking  stories  of  the 
exploitation  of  inventors.  This  transaction 
was  carried  on  by  a  great  mercantile  concern 
with  a  view  to  giving  due  recognition  to  one 
who  had  produced  something  which  im¬ 
proved  its  product. 

“In  the  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  my 
kodak  patent,  the  Eastman  concern  rec¬ 
ognized.  first,  that  it  was  only  just  to  me  to 
(  pay  me  the  value  of  my  time  for  the  four 
years  I  worked  on  my  device.  That  sum 
was  arrived  at  and  put  down  doubled  as  an 
,  element  in  fixing  the  price.  Next  came  the 
j  cost  of  the  laboratory  in  which  I  worked. 
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That  was  put  down  and  doubled.  And 
then  enough  more  was,  added  to  make  mo  a 
rich  man,  as  far  as  the  needs  of  one  giving 
his  time  to  inventions  go.  The  spirit 
shown  by  the  Kastmans  made  me  feel  that 
a  glorious  new  era  for  the  whole  profession 
of  inventors  hail  arrived.  The  business  of 
transferring  my  patents  hasn't  been  con¬ 
cluded,  and  I  must  return  to  Rochester  to 
complete  the  deal.  I  would  have  taken 
$10,(XX)  for  my  work,  and  would  have 
jumped  at  $50,000.  Inventors  have  in¬ 
come  accustomed  to  having  to  haggle,  and 
to  being  worsted  iu  the  process. 

“The  real  inventor  becomes  so  absorUsl 
in  his  invention  that  ho  doesn’t  reflect  upon 
the  problem  of  his  own  well-being. 

“  I  could  have  taken  a  royalty  and  ridden 
along  with  the  industry  for  years.  I  didn't 
want  that.  I  wanted  to  have  the  whole 
matter  off  my  mind,  and  so  it  was  arranged 
that  way.  1  never  will  have  to  worry  for  n 
minute  in  the  future  about  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  problem  of  that  invention." 

That  a  new  era  for  the  inventor  is  daw  n¬ 
ing  is  doubted  by  many  inventors  w  ho  have 
not  had  Mr.  (Jaisman’s  good  fortune. 
George  Whigclt,  of  New  York,  President  of 
tho  Inventors’  League  of  the  United  States, 
is  quoted  as  saying: 

“jWhen  you  hear  reports  of  some  one 
getting  a  fortune  for  some,  simple  little 
article  that  gives  promise  of  great  pupulur 
demand  it  is  often  far  from  the  truth. 
Fortune  may  come  from  years  of  work  and 
struggle  if  the  inventor  has  the  courage?  to 
push  bis  article  in  a  small  way  until  he  can 
develop  his  product  in  a  larger  and  more 
profitable  manner.  Few  can  do  this,  so 
they  sell,  and  the  fortunes  go  to  the  capital¬ 
ist  who  makes  tho  investment. 

“  The  experience  of  many  with  whom  I 
have  como  in  contact  shows  that  the  man 
with  an  idea  of  value,  backed  up  by  patent 
rights,  has  just  as  hard  a  struggle  to-day  to 
get  a  hearing,  to  sell  his  invention,  or  to  in¬ 
terest  capital,  as  at  any  time.  Of  course, 
men  like  Thomas  A.  Edison  art  1  teller  off 
to-day  than  similar  men  in  the  past,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  more  demand  for  inventive 
and  such  men  have  the  means  to 


NOTICE 


“Every  conductor  or  engineer  found  without 
an  Elgin  watch,  from  17  to  23  jewels,  *uch 
as  the  railroad  inspection  demands,  will  be 
•hot  for  the  penalty  of  hiding  valuable*." 

UUt t,  Ham  •/  Ayala.  Inmni  In  taUusr, 

Suit  •/  Mistf.  *n  th 4  •/  0fl4#r,  Wi* 

EM1LIANO  ZAPATA 

(By  Iha  talnuJ  ./  tht  ft  tat  Btfimm) 

JOSE  LIMON 


genius, 

make  known  and  profit  by  their  work. 

"But  the  inventor  generally  is  either 
oompelled  to  sell  out  for  a  small  sum  or  bo 
prepared  to  do  constant  battle  in  the  courts 
to  protect  his  interests  from  infringement, 
which  he  can  not  do  unless  he  gets  financial 
support.  If  he  attempts  to  market  his  in¬ 
vention  in  a  small  way,  paying  as  he  goes 
from  the  profits  of  small  sales,  and  should 
his  invention  be  a  popular  one.  he  more 
often  finds  that  some  one  is  reproducing  his 
article  ami  soiling  it  without  authorization." 

George  Eastman,  the  President  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  when  inter¬ 
viewed  in  the  Rochester  offices  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  declared  that,  in  consideration  of 
the  expected  profits  from  this  invention, 
the  price  paid  for  it  was.  not  in  the  least 
exorbitant.  He  continued: 

“According  to  an  agreement  which  we 
made  with  Mr.Gaisman,  we  were  to  have  an 
option  on  the  invention  until  January  1. 
1915.  ami  to  pay  royalties  on  all  kodaks 
sold  equipped  with  the  device  We  sent 
«mnU  the  autographic  kodak  to  almost 


LORD 

ELGIN 


SOME  time  ago  the  Zapatistas  of  Mexico  took  Salazar,  the  junc¬ 
tion  on  the  Pacific  division  of  the  National  Railroad  w  here  the 
Toluca  branch  joins.  All  railroad  men  were  robbed,  and  the  station 
and  cars  were  burned.  Several  of  the  railroad  men  were  carrying 
“cheap”  watches,  as  such  hold-ups  had  been  frequent.  Upon 
leaving,  the  Zapatistas  posted  the  above  notice. 

A  severe  ultimatum— conclusive  evidence  that  the  leaders  of  insurrec¬ 
tion-tom  Mexico  know  the  watches  which  serve  best  in  war  and  peace. 
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I,  Personally ,  Make 
the  Blend  for ‘Whip’” 

There  arc  great  family  names  with 
whone  mere  mention  we  associate  a  field 
of  endeavor.  So  associated  are  the 
names  “Goodyear”  and  rubber,  “Stein¬ 
way**  and  pianos — “Patterson”  and 
tobacco.  For  over  seventy  years  the 
Pattersons*  have  been  identified  with  the 
best  in  smoking  tobacco. 

The  pipe  smokers  of  America  can 
thank  their  stars  for  the  latest  product  of 
the  Pattersons*  activity — the  mildest, 
most  fragrant,  most  satisfying  smoke 
Virginia  ever  produced. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Patterson  himself  blends 
“Whip”  because  he  is  the  kind  of  man 
who  loves  his  art  and  wants  to  work.  The 
life  of  leisure  does  not  appeal  to  him. 


Ready  Kolled 

Tobacco!) 


Mr.  Patterson  says:  4 4 This  art  of 
blending  is  something  untcachahle-  I 
can  *t  explain  how  1  do  it. 

41  But  I  want  all  pipe  smokers  to  know 
that  at  last  I  have  perfected  the  blend  I 
have  been  working  on  for  years.  I  want 
to  tell  them  that  in  ‘Whip*  I  have  pro¬ 
duced  the  pipe  mixture  that  satisfies  me. 

44 1  want  to  tell  them  that  we’re  proud 
of  our  name  and  proud  of  4  Whip* — that 
we  are  willing  that  these  two  be  judged 
together.  ** 

OUNCE  TIN  FREE 

Mr.  Patterson  will  gladly  send  you  a 
regular  1 -ounce  can  of  44 Whip**  abso¬ 
lutely  free,  if  you  will  write  him  a  postal 
card  giving  your  address  and  that  of 
your  dealer. 

There  is  no  profit  in  giving  tobacco 
away,  and  you  may  be  sure  his  only 
reason  for  doing  so  is  his  confidence  that 
you  will  want  to  smoke  44 Whip’*  reg- 
ularly  once  you  try  it. 

44  Whip”  is  put  up  in  1 -ounce  tins  at  5c. 
and  2-ounce  tins  at  10c.;  also  in  hand¬ 
some  Pottery  Patented  Self-Moistening 
Pound  Humidors. 

Patterson  Bros.  Tohacco  Co.,  Inc. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Also  makers  of  ''QuerT*— the  hie  2foe.  l®c.  tin 
—a  little  stvonser  than  "Whip"  and.  we  believe,  a 
little  better  than  many  2  ox.  10c.  tobaccos. 


Our  free  •  •mile  will  prove  ei»m.  , 
fort  and  mmmioibt.  Hend  pr»ti»| 
•tuiins  aUr  nud  ■bother  jcki  want  ] 
lliflh  nr  Inw  onlUr. 

KEYEK3I3LE  COLLAR  CO 
Dept  C  Boatan.  Maas 


$5™ 


Money  back  if 
not  satisfied 


Prepaid 


3 


Genuine  Cowhide  Bag 

T&uBtt*.  Ur*»  I^Ikt  tra*rlii*f  Umai*- 

t**«|  IrtkM  rrtirMroM  in4  to  (l nr  c*r  ■>••»««  r*~ 

Ch*rtfe«if  10..r  ISiueH  BUt'fc  *.r  Sr.*n.  Putarli  aMrwd 
Hi*»  snliil  Iln»o  hti*4.  A  fur  nr***.  ia-»l«-r» 

r  -  tTft  It  t-  flQ.  Oar  prks.  by  mall  P.  l--5a> 

•  ow 

"'**»  Show,  tl  Court  StM  Bmirluunton.  N.  Y. 


!  every  one  of  our  dealers,  and  the  reports] 
that  eame  baek  indicate*!  tliat  it  was  an 
instantaneous  success.  Wo  accordingly  de¬ 
termined  to  apply  Mr.  Gusman's  invention 
to  all  the  kodaks  and  all  the  lllms  that  we 
make.  When  wo  estimated  what  the 
royalties  would  amount  to  we  found  that 
they  would  mount  up  to  a  large  figure,  so 
wc  offered  Mr.  Qaisman  a  round  sum,  based 
on  the  royalties  that  we  probably  would 
have  had  to  |Hiy,  ami  he  accepted  the 
offer.”  _ 

RASPUTIN 

FEW  personal  histories  of  the  present 
day  are  stranger  than  the  career  of 
the  peasant-monk  who  is  said  to  have  boon 
for  many  years  the  guiding  force  in  the 
national  and  international  politics  of 
Russia.  At  one  time  he  was  only  a  tramp, 
a  wayside  friar;  now  he  is  one  of  the  three 
or  four  most  powerful  men  in  the  country. 
Before  his  rise  to  power  he  had  little 
education  and  was  apparently  a  nobody; 
when  his  murder  was  attempted  a  few 
days  ago  he  was  referred  to  everywhere  as 
the  “Russian  Richelieu."  Whether  the 
concomitant  denunciation .  of  him  as  a 
scoundrel  and  an  unscrupulous  adventurer 
is  diwerved  or  not  is  difficult  to  say.  It  is 
easy  to  misjudge  those  whose  good  fortune 
is  too  conspicuous,  or  whose  talents  have 
never  been  peddled  on  the  curbstone.  If 
one  must  call  him  by  hard  names,  says  the 
Washington  Times,  at  least  one  should  first 
consider  his  ease  impartially.  As  to 
whether,  when  he  was  attacked  by  the 
fanatic  in  his  native  village,  Rasputin 
was  earning  only  his  just  reward,  Tht 
Times  remarks  doubtfully: 

Perhaps  he  was;  it  is  curious  how 
different  the  picture  seems  when  the  view¬ 
point  changes.  This  uneducated  monk 
became  the  trusted  counselor  of  the  Czar. 
While  ho  was  feared  and  dreaded  by  the 
court,  none  spoke  ill  of  him;  but  now  he  is 
denounced  as  mountebank,  mystic,  fakir.  I 
hypnotist.  Where  lies  the  truth? 

This  son  of  the  people,  rising  to  power, 
seems  always  to  have  beon  a  vigorous  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  people's  cause.  It  is  said 
that  last  year  his  influence  alone  prevented 
a  war  between  Russia  and  Austria.  The 
grand  dukes  and  big-bugs  of  the  court  were 
for  it;  the  wicked,  interloping  monk,  Ras¬ 
putin.  was  against  it;  and  the  monk  pre¬ 
vailed.  His  success  in  determining  a  state 
policy  of  SUeh  tremendous  nnporl  a  nee  is  now 
cited  as  proof  of  his  dangerous  character. 

But  it  hardly  proves  just  that.  To  save 
Russia  from  a  war  in  which  she  would  have 
had  to  face  Austria  and  Germany  ami 
almost  certain  defeat,  was  hardly  the  act 
of  a  dangerous  mountebank.  It  would 
seem  rather  the  patriotic  service  of  a  very 
big  and  useful  man. 

Later,  Rasputin  induced  the  Czar  to 
dismiss— so  the  story  runs — the  ministry 
that  had  wanted  war.  This,  again,  is  set 
forth  as  more  proof  that  he  wielded  u 
mysterious  and  baleful  influence  over  the 
weak  Czar.  But  need  we  take  it  as  more 
than  evidence  that  the  sturdy  monk  eon-i 
vinced  the  Czar  that  such  advisers  ought 
to  go?  • 

Rasputin,  it  is  declared,  became  so  | 


The  ideal  1 
summer  garters 


are 


,  PARIS 

I  GARTERS 

No  metal 
can  touch  you 


They  hold  tip  your 
socks  snug.  They’re 
light  in  weight, 
strong  in  support. 
Good,  live  elastic 
web  is  the  best  way 
to  hold  up  your 
socks.  “Tailored  to 
fit  the  leg.” 

All  dealers  have  PARIS 
— insist  upon  them. 
25c  -  50c. 


A.  STEIN  &  COMPANY 

Makers 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 
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The  moment  you 
start  to  run  a  new  car 
Friction  begins  its  sly 
work  of  depreciation. 

DIXON’S 

Graphite 

Lubricants 

tie  Friction’s  hands  and 
draw  its  teeth. 

Equally  good  for  motor 
cars  and  motor  boats. 

THE  JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  (XX 
JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
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jnjwtjrful  that  he  dared  defy  the  Holy 
Synod  of  the  Russian  Church:  the  con¬ 
clusive  and  final  evidence  that  he  was  a 

very  emissary'  of  the  Evil  One!  Blit  why? 
We  know  of  the  Holy  Synod  as  the  very 
citadel  of  reactionism  in  Russia,  the 
enemy  of  all  liberty,  intelligence,  progress; 
the  chief  inspiration  to  persecution  of 
Jews,  the  procurer  of  ritualist  trials,  the 
instrument  that  so  long  served  Pobiedo- 
noetseff's  purpose  of  keeping  Russia  under 
the  absolute  sway  of  ultimate  toryisin. 
Wherein  did  Rasputin  offend  in  breaking 
its  power? 

So  powerful  did  this  dangerous  person 
become  that  people  of  all  classes  thronged 
to  his  house  in  St.  Petersburg  with  peti¬ 
tions;  and  he  was  very  often  aide  to  get 
them  granted!  What  «K>uld  l>e  more  con¬ 
clusive  proof  of  his  essential  malevolence 
and  calculated  villainy — especially  when 
it  is  learned  that  he  was  especially  given 
to  getting  favors  for  the  poor  and  opprest! 


^  “Man  Cannot  Make  Light  | 
J  to  Compete  with  Nature”  | 

f  So  said’ a  scientist  in  a  recent  review.  |j 
Because  man-made  light  is  98%  heat,  ^ 
destructive  to  eyesight,  expensive,  and  a  j§ 
handicap  to  accurate  workmanship.  | 

But  in  Fenestra  Solid  Steel  Windows,  man  | 
has  found  a  way  to  use  Nature’s  light  to  the  | 
utmost  human  advantage  I 

W*  T 

“Fenestrated”  Factories 
Control  the  Sunlight 

They  have  window -walls  open  to  light  and  air,  but  >;■ 
proof  against  tire  and  the  elements.  I  hey  strengthen 
energy  and  spur  your  men  to  100%  production. 
Their*  splendid  lighting  prevents  accidents  and  | 


ON  THE  SEACOAST  OF  HELVETIA 


SUPPOSE  that  a  wealthy  costumer 
should  give  a  masquerade  ball;  if  you 
were  invited,  would  you  or  would  you  not 
feci  under  obligations  to  purchase  your 
costume  at  his  shop?  Suppose,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  you  know  that  he  knew  that 
you  had  no  costume  of  your  own.  A 
similar  problem  must  confront  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Switzerland,  if  they  consider 
seriously  the  kindly  invitation  given  them 
by  our  Minister  Stovall,  to  participate  in 
the  naval  demonstration  at  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  Switzerland  has 
had  no  sea  force  for  nearly  three  centuries; 
but  the  United  States  would  doubtless 
gladly'  dispose  of  some  of  her  shop-worn 


“Never  mind! 
Its  a  Likly Trunk 
and  guaranteed 
for  5  Years," 


Send  for 

S28  PaOe  Catalog 
Henry°Likly  fr  c 

Rochester.  NY 
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Think  of  the  girl  who 
takes  your  dictation! 

That  little  head  of  hers  is  teem¬ 
ing  with  hundreds  of  curlicues — 
word  signs  that  she  is  constantly 
struggling  to  retain  ready  for  in¬ 
stant  use. 

Think  !  The  meaning  changes 
with  the  slightest  twist  of  the 
"hook,”  the  size  of  a  loop,  the 
depth  of  shading,  the  position  on, 
above  or  below  the  line. 

You  can  relieve  her  of  this — 
the  hardest  part  of  letter  writing; 
this — the  most  wasteful  part  of 
correspondence — simply  by  in¬ 
stalling 

THE  mZTMPHVflE 


RlftlSUUO 


The  Dictaphone  in  your  office 
will  mean  better  letters,  letters 
more  easily  written — and  at  con¬ 
siderably  less  cost. 

Reach  for  your  telephone  and 
arrange  for  a  demonstration  on 
your  own  work.  If  you  do  not  find 
that  name  in  the  book,  write  to 

The  Dictaphone 

(Columbia  Graphophone  Co.) 

(Sole  Distributors) 

Suite  1807  Wool  worth  Building,  N.  Y. 

Stores  in  the  principal  £» 

cities— dealers  everywhere. 

— “Tear  Day's  Work”— a  hook 

|ie  v*  Era 

Official  dictating  machine  of 

the  Panama  Pocijic  L  . 
International  Exposition 

Throw  Away 
ybur  Woro"TTrea 

For  over  three  Tears  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  motorists  have  been  getting  from 
lil.UMto  15.1*11  miles  out  ••(  their  tires  bv 
*•  hall-mling p  them  with  ^ts-el  Studded 
Treads. 

In  eight  months  an.nrri  American 
motorists  have  followed  their  example 

and  are  Iirim  $60.  to  $200.  a  year 

in  tire  expense. 

We  ship  on  approval 

posit,  prepay  the  eipreu  and  allow 
yon  lobe  the  judge. 

Durable  Treads  double  the  life  of 
your  tire*  and  are  sold  under  a  »igned 
guarantee  for  5000  mile*  without 
puncture.  Applied  in  your  own  garage 
in  thirty  minutes. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  offered  to  motorists  In  new 
territory  on  fir*t  shipment  direct  from  factory.  A 
P^'tai  will  get  lull  inforniatiuii  and  sample  within  a 
week.  State  size  of  tires. 

Don’t  wait  — write  today.  Address  nearest  factory  office. 

THE  COLORADO  TIRE  A  LEATHER  CO. 

1*20  Karpca  Bid*..  ChkAgo.  IB.  1 1 20  A  coma  Sl  ,  Dearer.  Cele. 


nation  to  participate  in  the  naval  display 
for  the  Panama  Exposition. 

The  Swiss  Foreign  Office  no  doubt  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  unexpected  display 
of  kindness  ant!  wisdom  until  the  Swiss 
diplomats  remembered  that  Switzerland 
|  is  without  a  navy,  its  last  war-vessel  having 
I  been  lost  in  a  storm  on  Lake  Geneva  287 
I  years  ago. 

Switzerland  has  no  plaee  to  keep  u  navy 
except  Lakes  Geneva  and  Lucerne. 

Greece  recently  paid  the  United  States 
$12,000,000  for  a  pair  of  second-hand 
battle-ships.  If  Switzerland  is  anxious  to 
please,  it  miglu  make  a  small  investment 
of  this  kind,  but  even  such  a  trifle  as 
$12,000,000  would  be  likely  to  make  the 
thrifty  Swiss  shudder.  So  it  looks  as  if 
Switzerland  would  be  bound  to  decline 
Mr.  Stovall's  invitation,  even  at  the  risk 
of  hurting  his  feelings. 


ONE  OF  THE  DIRE  RESULTS  OF 
WARFARE 

T  T  is  presumable  that  the  great  majority 
*  of  American  readers  have  at  one  time 
or  another  seen  the  following  example  of 
alliteration’s  awful  aid.  Now  that  history 
is  repeating  itself  for  the  fourth  time,  at 
least  (57  per  rent,  of  these  mailers  are 
doubtless  struggling  to  recall  the  slippery 
lines  to  mind.  To  relieve  the  dual  strain 
upon  their  minds  and  upon  the  alphabet, 
the  verses,  in  part,  are  submitted  here: 

An  Austrian  army,  awfully  array nd. 

Boldly  by  battery  hetdeg*'  Belgrade: 

Cotvack  commander*  cannonading  come. 

Deal  devastation's  dire  destructive  doom; 

Kvery  endeavor  engineer  rxAny, 

For  fame,  for  freedom  fight,  fierce  furious  fray. 
Gcn  rais  *gain*t  gen' nils  grapple — gracious  God! 
How  Itonor*  hoav'n  heroic  hardihood! 

Infuriate.  lndlHcrlmlnatc  In  III. 

Just  Jesus.  Instant  innocence  instil! 

Kinsmen  kill  kinsmen,  kindred  kindred  kill. 

I^ahor  low  levels  longer  lofllcwt  lines. 

Men  march  mklst  mounds,  mote*,  mountains, 
murd'roua  miruw, 

Now  noisy,  noxious  nu miners  notice  nought 
l  Of  outwanl  notaries  overcoming  ought: 

Prior  | mi t  riots  perish  persecution's  i»est. 

Quite  quiet  Quakers  "quarter.  quarter"  quest. 
Reason  returns,  religion,  right  redounds. 

Huwarrow  stop  such  sanguinary  sound*. 

Truce  to  thee.  Turkey.  t4sror  to  thy  train! 

Unwise,  unjust,  unmerciful  Ukraine! 

Vanish  vile  vengeance,  vanish  victory  vain! 

Why  wish  we  warfare?  Wherefore  welcome  won. 
Xerxes.  Xantippus.  Xavier.  Xenophon? 

Yield  yc  young  Yaghhr  yeoman,  yield  your  yett! 
Zimmerman**.  Zoroaster's.  Zenos  sen  1 
Again  attract;  art*  against  arms  ap|M*al. 

All.  all  ambitious  aims,  avaunt,  away! 

Kt  cetera,  ct  cetera,  et  cetera. 


m 


PreHcience. — ■“  (Sot  away  from  here  or 
I’ll  rail  my  husband,”  threatened  the  hard- 
fared  woman  who  had  just  refused  the 
tramp  some  food. 

"  Oh,  no,  you  won't,"  replied  the  tramp, 
“  because  he  ain’t  homo." 

“  How  do  you  know  ?  ”  asked  the 
woman. 

“  Because."  answered  the  man  as  he 
;  sidled  toward  the  gate,  "  a  man  who  mar¬ 
ries  a  woman  like  you  is  only  home  at 
I  meal  times." — Dalian  Sews. 


WaUBoardFacts 
to  Face 

HEN  you  build, why  not 
*ave  much  of  the  time  and 
c  x  pen  sc  of  the  plastering  10b?  Use 
Utility  Wall  Boaid  instead  of 
piaster.  Save*  4tli  tha  lathing 
coat  —  Utility  is  nailed  direct  to 
studding  and  ioi«t v  Chcaperthan 
plaster—  applied  in  far  learn  time. 
The  first  coat  i a  the  whole  coat —  ' 

never o  neks,  cheeks. chip*  ot  jara 
loose.  Proof  alike  against  mois¬ 
ture, cold.  heat,  mice  and  vermin. 

UTILITY 

The  Only  5- Ply  Wall  Board 
Thinkof  the  5  layersoftough 

fiore  board,  cemented  Into  one 
permanent  sheet  with  hot  asphalt 
under  tons  of  pressure  —  thor¬ 
oughly  waterproofed  outside,  We 

use  5  layers  because  it  gives  that 
much  more  strength  than  the  usu¬ 
al  j  or  3  layers.  You  can  do  any¬ 
thing  with  Utility  that  you  can  do 
with  plaster  and  do  it  cheaper, 
quicker  and  more  satisfactorily.  | 

Free  Samples  and  Booh 

Send  today  for  hoe  aampUa  of 
VtiUty  Wait  Board  and  fie 
boob  "  Utility  later  ion.  " 

THE  HEPPES  COMPANY 

4507  Fillmore  St.,  Chicago 
Manufacturer*  alto  of  FUx-a-Td* 

,  Aipha/f  Shwe fet.  A%pKalt  Point 
,  frr  and  Asphalt  Hoofing  re  Any  Fmuk. 


M 


+■  IHfv  Vh_“ . 


UTILITY' 
makes 
interiors 
beautiful  ml 


The  Standard  Dictionary  has  received  all 
kinds  c  f  honor  medals  and  prizes  from  exposi 
lions,  governments  and  educational  institutions. 


'You  could 
dip  ibis 
house  in 
wafer 


Stucco,  concrete  or  brick  walla  absorb 

water,  becoming  damp,  unsanitary  and  dis¬ 
figured.  Hut  they  can  be  waterproofed  and 
beaut  Used  by  an  application  of 


^StoneTex^ 

/  APPLIED  WrrH  A  BRUSH  2 

e  \  liquid  erment  ••r.ntlnj  which  become  nn  In-  / 
Pa  Vutt^nl  tlw ;  «-oll.  M-nlinc  all  parr.  and  / 

/  fillip,  hair-crDvk..  Haul  a»  Bint.  Dtkinpproof.  5 
r,  w-Blhrt  rru.iuig.  Give  uniform.  BnUdccwJur.  € 
£  Applied  10  d-  w  or  old  wall*.  FuruUlird  In  >  f 
r  y.inctyof  pic* all),  ton*-*.  / 

/  pay  VO, I  «»  lc.rn  aboot  Tri!.  Con  Water-  > 

J  proofing  Pr.«J»  ..  Write  lur  lull  information,  £ 
y  telling  u«  your  needs.  (# 

5  T,h,'VTRi,s*£.ON  laboratories  5 

>  136  Tru^Con  Bld«.  DalroiU  Mrch.  f. 

/  Waterproofing*  -Ttduritml  Paint,  J 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Aims  Easy  As 

Pointing 
Your  Finger 


As  Usual. — “  We  are  taking  in  boarders 
this  summer.” 

“  Have  they  found  it  out  yet?  ” — 
Bali  i  more  .4  mrriea  n . 


Awake  *£ 
and  Nervous 

the  whole  ni 


Unanimous. — K  fuss — “  Who  stood  up 
for  him  when  he  married?  ” 

Kkoss — **  Nobody.  They  all  railed  him 
an  idiot." — Smart  Set. 


Posted. — “  Wil-yum,  what  can  you  tell 
us  about  Columbus?  ” 

“  It’s  next  to  last  in  the  American 
Association.” — Ji  uffalo  Express. 


Restful. — Mu.  Borem — "  Shall  we  talk 
or  dance?  ” 

Miss  Wkkkf.ioh — **  I’m  very  tired. 
Let  us  danee." — Boston  Transcript. 


r  IO  ' 
Shots 
Qujck 


The  Reason. — Mrs.  Whittler — ”  What 
delightful  manners  your  daughter  has  1  ” 
Mrs.  Biekh  (proudly) — **  Yes.  You  see 
she  has  Itecn  away  from  home  so  much.”— 
Smart  Set. 


Candor. — **  How  is  your  wife  this  morn¬ 
ing.  Uncle  Henry?  " 

"  Well,  I  dunno.  She’s  failin’  dretful 
slow.  I  do  wish  she'd  git  well,  or  some¬ 
thin’."—  Puck. 


Preferring  His  Suit. — Cynthia — **  Oh. 
Tom,  think  of  coming  to  ask  papa's  consent 
in  such  shabby  clothes  !  " 

Tom — ■'*  That's  all  right — I  had  one  suit 
ruinwl.” — Judge. 


SAVAGE  AUTOMATIC 


Shots 

Quick 


Their  Descent. — Hampton — ”  Dinwid- 
dow  told  me  his  family  is  a  very  old  one. 
They  were  one  of  the  first  to  come  across." 

Rhodes — “  The  grocer  told  me  yester- 
<lay  that  now  they  are  the  last  to  come 
across." — J  udge. 


NO  MORE  SITTING  OR  STOOPING 

At  la»t  THE  IDEAL  LAWN  WEEDER  hwemne.  Opera¬ 
tor  utanilu  erret.  Any  boy  or  firl  cao  u»ei  t.  RiiI«alin*  noI 
^11  weeds  in  one  fifth  the  time — one  fifth  the  work.  A*roD 
making  ONE  DOLLAR  AN  HOUR  f  iling  it. 

First  Order  Sold  Out  In  Two  |)iyi 
AgenU  wanted  in  every  city  of  the  C.  S.  and  Canada. 
Price.  Parcels  Po«t.  15c 

Answer  this  advertisement  today,  •ending  jjc  for  sample. 
Dolt  now.  AddreM 

THE  IDEAL  LAWN  WEEDER  CO. 

71  IS  Race  Street  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


SUMMER  BARGAINS 

Our  rnlint  wl«tk  It  .fTerwt  at  b*low-|ist« 

M  prtm  for  ib*  aanmer  onlf.  AJIlndc 

df m  and  fusrsatred  tor  <»n#  y«ar. 

S«y  mrtr  and  a**  a«  uiock  at  17*. 
hfLA*CU  RTORtt  IX  UUDIRO  CITIES 

Writs  Hr  bwflfcUi  “llow  Dollar!  Am  MftldtC 
Aatricai  Writiac  Wadent  Ce. ,  lac.,  S4S  Eroadway,  H.  Y . 


Tripi.  —First  Passenger — 1  under¬ 
stand  that  your  city  has  the  rottenest 
[Hilitical  ring  in  the  country." 

Second  Passenger — “  That’s  right. 
But  how  did  you  know  where  I'm  from?  ” 
First  Passenger — '*  I  don’t.” — Toledo 
Blade. 


LIBRARY  CASES 

The  first  library  consisted  of  a  single  book 
placed  on  a  crude  shelf.  Compare  that  with 
the  present  day  home  library  with  ita  many 
volumes  and  attractive  bookcases. 

Macey  Library  Cases  made  after  the  de¬ 
signs  of  the  old  masters  in  furniture  add  a 
distinctive  and  homelike  touch  to  the  library. 
The  refining  influence  of  character  and  art  is 
embodied  in  them. 

Macey  Library  Cases  may  be  had  in  all 
of  the  popular  Period  styles  or  the  modest 
standard  type,  giving  a  variety  of  styles  and 
finishes  to  select  from  thst  covers  every 
condition. 

You  would  like  them  in  your  home. 

l*et  us  send  you  our  style-book  giving 
complete  description  and  prices,  also  sugges¬ 
tions  on  modem  libraries. 

The  Macey  Co.,  1526  Division  Ave.,  S. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich..  Designers  and  Makers  of 
Library  Cases  and  Filing  Appliances. 

Made  in  Canada  by  the 

Canada  Furniture  Manufacturers,  Ltd. 

Woodstock.  Ontario 


A  Valuable  Trait. — “  Is  dem  you-all's 
chickens?  ” 

**  Cohae  dey’a  my-all’s  chickens.  Who’s 
chickens  did  you  'spose  dey  was?  ” 

"  I  wa.su'  s’posen’  nullin'  about  ’em. 
But  I  will  say  dat  it’s  mighty  lucky  dat  a 
chicken  won’  oome  a  runnin’  an'  a  waggin' 
its  tail  when  it*  regular  owner  whistles, 
same  as  a  dog." — Washington  Star. 


Library  Cases 

Do  Not  Look  Sectional 
But  They  Are 


Magnanimous. — A  Mobile  manufacturer 
tells  of  a  darky  who  came  to  him  one  day 
with  a  request  to  be  excused  from  work 
the  next  day,  explaining  that  his  wife  had 
diwi  and  that  ho  must  attend  the  funeral. 

This  request.  Heeming  reasonable,  was 
granted;  but  after  a  lapse  of  sorno  weeks 
the  darky  again  asked  a  day  off. 

"  All  right,  Frank,”  said  the  boss. 
’’  What's  it  for  this  time?  ” 

”  This  time  I  gets  married." 

”  So  soon?  Why,  it’B  only  been  a  few 
weeks  since  you  buried  your  wife.” 

*'  Sure  !  ”  said  Frank,  “  but  I  don’t  hold 
spite  long." — Harper’s. 


Colon  i  Af. 


IS,T,W! 

Pi 
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Your  Income  Tax 

If  you  are  subject  to  the 
Income  Tax  Law,  would  it  not 
be  well  for  you  to  have  a  book 
in  which  to  make  a  definite 
record  of  your  accounts  with 
special  reference  to  the  income 
tax,  so  that  when  you  are 
required  to  file  your  next 
statement  you  will  have  the 
necessary  information  in  con¬ 
venient  form  ? 

We  have  prepared  such  a 
book  and  w  ill  be  glad  to  supply 
you  with  a  copy  upon  request. 

,1 3*  :<jr  tfook  r  74U 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

140  Broadway 


Investments  and  Finance 


AH-Bichmore$£o. 

IllBroadcuay’NVY. 

PUBLIC  UTILITY 
INVESTMENTS 

•"Bond  Topici,"  our  monthly  paper,  will  be 
gladly  forwarded  to  Literary  Digest  readers 
interested  in  this  class  of  investments.  Free 
upon  request  for  booklet  D. 


R  Q,  7%  FIRST  MORTGAGES 

U  W  I  Jacksonville,  Florida 

I  have  had  ten  year*  experience  in  nuking  loan*  on  improved 
properly  i#  this  City  on  a  "dr  <  margin.  Can  give  best  reiei- 
ernes,  and  have  titles  approved  by  experienced  attorney*. 

R.  W.  BOURS  -  •  Jacksonville.  Florida 


eot  cj,  and  have  tit 
R.  W.  BOURS 


Invest  Your  Money  Where 
Security  Cannot  Fail 

THIS  is  no  time  to  speculate. 

Farm  land  upon  which  less 
than  40%  of  producing  value 
has  been  loaned,  never  lost  the 
mortgagee  a  penny. 

Our  loans  are  made  only  on  this 
basir.  and  in  the  most  successful 
farming  districts  in  the  U.  S. 

Our  mortgages  net  you  6%.  A 
higher  rate  of  interest  frequently 
indicates  inadequate  security. 

A9K  FOR  BOOKLET  “D” 


larkliam 


m  lompan 


Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

BRANcnrat 

l*orUaml.Orr.  k  fttln.  Wuk  Ru parlor.  W I# 


DISTURBANCES  IN  THE  WOOLEN  AND 
SILK  TRADES  BEACH  (  LOTH 
SUITS  AND  FIBER  SILK 
STOCKINGS 

*  *  \  \  J  HY  complain  about  the  high  cost  of 
V  V  living  when  you  can  buy  a  suit  of 
clothes,  partly  wool,  for  50?"  asks  a  writer 
in  The  Journal  of  Commerce.  Reference  is 
made  to  what  are  (-felled  “Palm  Beach'’ 
suits,  or  sometimes  " Panama “  suits,  the 
same  being  only  partly  of  wool,  light  in 
weight,  and  for  use  in  hot  weather.  They 
are  now  sold  in  department  stores  at  as 
low  a  price  as  alcove  named,  tho  a  more 
regular  price  is  $K  or  $10.  These  “beach 
cloths,”  as  they  are  known  generally  in  the 
woolen  industry,  “have  proved  to  Ivn  the 
sensation  this  season  in  that  tariff-dis- 
trest  trade."  Manufacturers  in  large 
numbers  “are  putting  out  great  quantities 
of  beach  cloths."  They  are  made  of  wool 
and  cotton,  or  of  mohair  and  cotton.  One 
manufacturer  in  Now  York  was  said  to  be 
turning  out,  in  July,  a  thousand  suits  a  day, 
and  “could  Nell  more."  Some  manu¬ 
facturers  contended  that  these  half-cotton 
suits  “would  lx*  short-lived,"  but  others 
declared  that  “a  change  had  come  over  the 
clothing  trade  that  is  rational,  and  would 
remain  a  feature  of  the  business  for  some 
years  to  come."  Other  comments  in  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  art'  these*. 

"  Now.  these  are  seasonable  garments,  the 
male  part  of  our  population,  which  has 
always  been  notoriously  conservative  about 
departures  from  the  old-established  ideas 
of  dress,  having  finally  awakened  to  tho 
fact  that  this  is  a  hot  climate  for  several 
|  months  of  the  year,  and  clothes  could  well 
-  1m*  lighter  than  they  have  been.  The  Palm 
Beach  suits,  it  is  more  than  likely,  thon»- 
I  fore,  are  here  to  stay. 

"The  question  then  arises  if  American 
manufacturers  of  woolens  can  manipulate 
so  successfully  in  producing  a  cloth  that 
gives  universal  satisfaction  for  summer 
wear,  what  may  happen  when  one  of  them 
starts  to  work  on  an  article  at  a  low  price 
for  general  year-round  wear?  The  high 
cost  of  wool  at  present,  with  the  probability 
thut  it  will  not  Im*  much  lower  for  many 
years  to  come,  is  the  incentive  for  just  this 
kind  of  branching  out  in  new  fields. 

"Such  an  adaptation  to  circumstances 
shown  in  the  woolen  industry  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cloths  that  can  Im-  bought  by 
i  small  pocket  books  has  a  deeper  significance 
than  merely  appears  on  the  fashion  surface 
of  tliis  new  business.  It  may  not  be  a 
rash  guess  to  say  that  the  experience  gained 
,  by  our  manufacturers  in  manipulating 
j  various  yarns  so  that  such  a  popular  prod¬ 
uct  as  bench  cloths  results,  will  prove  of 
|  importance  in  the  future  of  that  big  in¬ 
dustry,  whether  protection  is  high  or  low. 
It  has  always  been  the  claim  of  the  dim¬ 
mest  ie  manufacturers  that  their  F.uglish 
competitors  were  experts  at  manipulating 
their  production  so  as  to  bring  out  cloths 
that  could  sell  at  a  price  that  would  beat 
other  products  of  this  country.  Added  cx- 
perienee  along  the  same  line  may  raise  the 
spirits  of  American  manufacturers,  just 
now  deprest  by  low  duties." 

These  suits  are  declared  to  mark  "the 
most  radical  change  in  fabric  styles  that 
has  taken  place  in  years.”  They  are  now 


“carrying  everything  l>efore  them  for  the 
next  spring  season."  Meanwhile: 

"Mill-owners  an*  elianging  over  their 
machinery  to  meet  the  demand  for  those 
cloths;  worsted-yarn  spinners  are  finding 
|  business  much  smaller  t  han  usual  because 
mohair  yarns  are  being  used  instead  of 
worsted;  clothing  manufacturers  are  re¬ 
organizing  their  factories  in  order  to  bo 
able  to  make  up  this  new  line  of  clothing, 
and  retailers  who  have  hitherto  boasted 
they  handled  only  all-wool  goods  either 
have  or  will  put  in  lines  of  clothing  made  of 
these  cloths  in  order  to  meet  the  popular 
demand.  The  development  has  l>een  of 
relatively  slow  growth.  A  few  years  ago 
the  number  of  men  wearing  moliair  suit¬ 
ings  was  comparatively  small.  Each  year, 
however,  saw  the  number  increase. 

"When  lines  were  opened  for  the  next  sea¬ 
son — thut  is,  for  191ft — the  buying  was  as 
heavy  as  the  most  sanguine  advocates  of 
these  materials  looked  for.  Largo  orders 
were  placed  by  all  of  the  lending  specialty 
clothing  houses  and  unusuiiliy  good-sized 
commitments  were  made  by  many  of  the 
smaller  clothing  manufacturers.  But  tho 
regular  clothing  manufacturers  were-  not 
the  only  buyers. 

"A  clothing  manufacturer  with  a  fond¬ 
ness  for  statistics  stated  that,  in  hisopinion 
orders  had  been  booked  on  cotton  and 
mohair  suitings  for  spring  1915  that  would 
total  10,000,000  yards.  As  it  takes  only 
three  yards  of  51-inch  goes  Is  to  make  a  coat 
and  a  pair  of  trousers,  over  .‘I.OOOJXX)  suits 
containing  mohair  will  be  offered  by  retail¬ 
ers  during  tho  second  quarter  of  next  year. 
Orders  tor  us  much  a*  5,000  pieces  have 
been  placed  by  some  buyers.  Orders  for 
il.(XX)  pieces  have  Imm-ji  nothing  unusual  this 
season.  Indeed,  copies  of  orders  were 
shown  that  called  for  as  much  as  15200  to 
.'1.000  pieces  of  a  single  Style.  These  gomlfl 
were  plain  tan.  While  plain  tan  or  eham- 
pagne  an-  the  leading  similes,  tan  grounds 
with  colons  I  pencil  stripes  or  artificial  silk 
decorations  are  also  popular. 

"The  thing  that  is  puzzling  worsted 
manufacturers  is  the  effect  this  develop¬ 
ment  is  going  to  have  on  serges,  cheap 
worsteds,  ami  cheap  woolens.  The  prev¬ 
alent  opinion  is  thut  tho  sales  of  the  old 
types  of  lightweight  fabrics  will  be  seriously 
affected  and  the  falling  off  in  the  demand 
for  some  makes  of  serges  is  l>eing  attributed 
to  the  new  fabrics  that  have  entered  the 
men’s  wear  field." 

The  same  paper  reports  another  source  of 
disquiet  from  the  increasing  use  of  liber  silk 
in  making  socks  and  stockings  that  can  Imj 
Innight  for  25  cents.  It  is  believed  that 
this  artificial  silk  is  "on  the  market  to 
stay." 

“Manufacturers  have,  as  a  rule,  ln-en 
milking  it  under  compulsion  and  at  a  bare 
margin  of  profit.  Fiber-silk  stockings  have 
all  the  luster  of  real  silk  and  even  more;  as 
to  wearing  qualities,  that  is  a  different 
matter.  Then-  is  a  suspicion,  indeed,  among 
many  hosiery  manufacturers  that  a  large 
part  of  tho  population  of  this  country 
doesn't  buy  for  wear  anyway,  looks  being 
the  real  incentive. 

"One  prominent  selling  agency  in  the 
hosiery  trade  said  recently  thut  the  whole 
filter  business  made  him  think  of  thepnneiv 
eolhir  era  of  not  long  ago.  In  those  clays 
Iteople  "ho  wanted  to  endure  the  torture 
of  a  stiff  collar  around  their  necks  wore 
paper  ones  as  long  as  they  could  decently 
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ami  not  offend  the  demands  of  cleanliness, 
ami  then  threw  the  collar  away,  bringing 
nut  another  to  take  itH  place.  To-dav  he 
imagines  that  many  persons  are  doing 
something  similar  in  regard  to  their  hosiery. 

"It  is  not  extravagance  to  throw  away  a 
l*ir  of  silk  socks  or  stockings  if  they  have 
given  you  a  week's  wear  and  only  cost  25 
cents  to  begin  with.  A  pair  a  week  under  I 
that  system  would  cost  only  $1  per  month.  | 
w  bereas  you  used  to  pay  $  I  a  pair  for 
nal  silk.  It’s  all  very  simple  in  therodays  | 
of  keeping  up  with  the  styles  at  $15  per 
week. 

•’Hut  leaving  out  the  human  frailty  side 
of  the  question,  there  is  something  weighty 
in  the  ability  shown  by  our  manufacturers 
in  the  hosiery  industry  to  take  hold  of  a 
new  textile  fiber,  something  outside  the 
common  experience,  based  on  using  the 
accepted  textiles  of  animal  or  vegetable 
■  ■agin,  and  from  it  make  merchandise  that 
for  appearance,  and  perhaps  wear,  gives 
satisfaction  to  so  many  millions  of  the  pop- 
ulation.  There  are  mills  making  thousands 
of  downs  a  week  of  this  fiber-silk  hosiery. 

“Then  consider  the  situation  in  hosiery. 
This  country  is  silk  mad.  The  piece-goods 
manufacturers  have  been  having  every¬ 
thing  their  own  way  for  several  years  with 
fiic  strong  backing  of  fashion.  Enjoying 
a  higher  protection  than  any  other  branch 
of  textiles  under  the  new  tariff  act,  they 
have  had,  in  addition,  allot  the  style  sup¬ 
port  on  their  side.  The  expansion,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  industry  in  this  country  since 
January  1  has  been  marvelous.  Silks  un¬ 
worn  at  the  tango  dances  in  the  afternoon, 
are  worn  on  the  streets,  and,  of  course,  are 
the  leading  fabric  for  evening  wear. 

“What  more  natural  than  that  hosiery 
also  should  be  of  silk,  to  give  a  finishing 
touch  to  the  silk  gown  with  the  slit  skirt. 
But  pure-silk  hosiery,  it  was  found,  would 
have  to  sell  for  a  dollar  a  pair.  This 
necessarily  barred  it  from  the  masses. 
Poorer  grades  of  pure-silk  yarns,  it  wus 
found,  could  bo  used,  and  thus  bring  the 
retail  cost  down  to  50  cents  a  pair  and 
even  a  little  cheaper,  hut  that  did  uot  catch 
the  trade  of  the  masses,  the  great  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  country.  Along  came 
artificial  silk  made  of  wood  fiber,  that 
could  be  bought  by  tho  hosiery  manu¬ 
facturer  at  $1.70  per  pound  or  thereabouts, 
against  the  $4  or  more  per  pound  that  real 
Japanese  silk  would  cost  him  to-day.” 


a  nuisance 


but  there  is  no  reason  for  A 
it  to  be  a  torture  us  well 

The  nuisance  cannot  be 
eliminated  but  the  painful 
features  of  the  shave  can  be. 

The  lather  —  not  the  razor 

— is  cause  of  nuts! 

shaving  trim  hies.  It  doesn't 

properly  soften  the  beard , 

and  so  even  the  best  razor  ,  C3 

pulls.  Or  it  contains  an  ex-  t  1 

cess  of  caustic  which  eats 

into  the  skin ,  causing  that 

terrible  smarting.  Shave  just  once  m 

and  you  II  apprecia 

Mennens  Shaving  Cream,  with  the  lather  has  to  . 
a  few  strokes  of  the  brush,  comfort  of  a  shave, 
works  up  a  thick,  full-bodied  ..  ,  . 

creamy  father  which  almost  in-  %£he"andyf 7< 

stantly  softens  the  stijjesl  heard  # crew  tops.  Sena  It 
without  the  usual  mussy  "rub-  demon  orator  tubt-coru 

bine  in"  with  the  fingers.  It  will  for  fifty  •haves.  Gesiia 

.  “  •  i  Newark ,  N.  J.,  maker 

irive  you  a  Quick*  comfortable  . . *  u _ nAPn 


Rennert’s 


Shaving  Cream 


THE  NEW  HAVEN  SHAREHOLDERS 

Just  what  the  outcome  of  a  dissolution 
of  tho  New  Haven  railroad  system  under  a 
successful  issue  of  the  Government  suit 
will  t>e  is  a  matter  of  much  speculation 
i.i  financial  circles.  It  is  held  by  some 
good  judges  that  the  suit  is  not  likely  to 
reach  a  final  decision  under  two  years  at 
k-st,  while  others  think  a  decision  might 
l>e  reached  somewhat  sooner.  In  case  a 
dissolution  of  the  system  takes  place  it  is 
tn-liev  ed  iu  good  quarters  that  the  parent 
company,  operated  thereafter  simply  as  a 
railroad  instead  of  a  holding  company,  can 
readily  l>e  restored  to  a  safe  investment 
basis.  Tho  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  itself,  in  the  drastic  report  made 
public  a  few  weeks  ago,  declared  that 
honesty  and  efficiency  in  its  manage¬ 
ment”  would  undoubtedly  restore  this  prop¬ 
erly  to  its  former  standing.”  The  strong 
{■■int  in  favor  of  sueh  a  restoration  is  that, 
unlike  many  other  roads,  the  New  Haven 
does  not  need  to  wait  for  tho  development 
territory.  As  the  New  York 


Four  Investment  Plans 


FIRST  MORTGAGES 


Da>  I  Jacksonville*  Fla. 

N#t  I  On  Impruvrt)  biisinras  Mf»«l  rr-blriuUl  prop, 
erty. on  cuiwcy vaiivf  muffin.  \Vr  Umw  IiimI  ii  y r-ir.* 

experience  iniMv  6eUJ .  p-lrfnir.  I  at  ni-unl  II  ijr»ired.  1  hie* 
to  be  approve- 1  by  le-Mlini.it (of  nr  va.  torrraponk-nce invited. 

PALMLIl  AND  PALMER.  J m kacnrillc.  Hi. 


— one  of  which  fits  your 
requirements  exactly 

Alter  year*  of  experience  in  he! pins  «*ur  Cu«lo«ntr* 
select  the  bet(  way  to  aciumuliic  ami  invcii  their 
uritto.  we  luve  inflected  l«if  sidendid  plans,  <Jne 
<»t  tbnii  i4  what  >«*u  have  been  looking  !•  »r  Write 
for  complete  details  oi  each  iiUn.  and  Pifnmtl  Analysis 
Blank,  so  that  we  may  aid  you,  t«*»,  in  sccurm*  the 
most  remunerative  safe  investment  ut  your  hb 

savins*- 

The  Realty  Guarantee  &  Tru»t  Co.  M  Qf 

I  aplial  and  *ur»l»«  avar  f  IINMMNMM)  fl  A7 

lOt  lUhTOtll.  OHIO  SfriirlilN 


BATH  TUB 


Cost*  liUU,  to  jw;  mb. 

»#ijM  D  yamntis,  foM 
foil  iregib  UOa.  tv  UIM  K 
Wr»>s  f»  tpac»«» 

H'duri*»>n  Br  b  C.b.  %*t  Cn. .  I'M  ? acton 


A  SMALL 
FIRST 
PAYMENT 


An  Accident  Policy  will  only 
yield  you  monetary  consolation.  It 
will  not  prevent  injury  or  lews  of 
life.  If  you  u«c  a  motor-car  or  a 
motor-boat  you  want  protection, 
not  a  policy-  This  you  will  set  by 
equipping  your  craft  or  car  with  a 
If 


^  a  now  riuUc*  buv 

■ . 

I  *  L*ik  1  *^^11  b.irinj  fti.wki  or  bond* 

listed  oo  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  You  can  invent 

»  halmr  Aiiinuul  j«a  fu.d  n  uwiixal.  L  red*  i  w*i  piiu  -•( 

Partial  Payment  Purchases 

I'Ucm  *my  I  akxre  ..f  (Vhitfrlnail  H  R.  fnf  f-10 
4-n;  tl  J*  M<*1.  d  n  :  fl(l»  5  T.  CM* 

B-  ml-  lie  diiwa,  haUur#  In  Miftll  m.  ntkly  |*v 

niruts  T..u  mrviv*  tU*  dividend*  wliilr  l-onn* 
f..*  I  hr  ■rrurriirs  and  y..tj  tuaf  aril  al  any  tittw. 
BOOKLET  13  MAILED  EE  EE 

Sheldon,  Morgan  &  Co., 

Mr mbc r§  Sew  York  Slock  Exchange 


JASCO  TANK 


the  drawn  steel,  seamless,  leaklcse,  rml 

tinned  and  tested  gasoline  reerp-  JLM 

t*clc  that  politivelv  cannot  lent,  t™9 

It  will  remove  for  all  time  the  dan-  — 

ger  of  fire  or  expftonion  due  to  leaking  feel. 

••  Jasco  Tanks’*  are  made  in  ;dl  styles  and  sixes. 
At  your  dealer*  or  write  to  a*  direct. 

W1  Crti^'k  JAHNEY.  STEINMETZ  A  CO. 

f  JASCO  1  Msia  Office:  PhiUiWpbaA 

kiJT  aSS£!s  J  "■»  T.rV  OfBc* : 

^  n?  4r»i^Jr  IfuifttiB  TermiaxJ  BaiUht 


nr  new 

Eming  Post  expresses  it,  “business  is,  ami 
for  years  has  boon,  right  at  hand  sufficient 
to  pay  handsome  dividends  on  a  reasonable 
capital."  Tho  same  writer  comments  as 
follows  on  the  business  of  this  road  and  the 
outlook  for  its  restoration: 

"According  to  the  annual  report  of  the 


Corns 

Show  That  Y ou 
Don’t  Know  This 


Ends  Corns 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Q 
average  railroad  of  the  country  is  able  to  Ocllll  Lc 
make  passenger  earnings  show  only  23  _  _ 

per  cent,  of  gross  revenue.  That,  however.  Four  Bn 

is  not  true  of  New  Haven.  That  com¬ 
pany's  percentage  of  passenger  earnings 
to  total  gross  is  larger  than  any  other  road  IjHfe  . 
in  the  country,  last  year's  figures  showing  "ffny 
over  40  j>er  cent.  compared  with  23,  the 
average  for  all  other  lines. 

"New  Haven  operates  in  the  most  thick-  R£S9H9H 
ly  populated  section  of  the  country,  and  LiMtTTnTrfnBfl, 
that  is  why  its  passenger  earnings  ore 
large.  As  for  the  company’s  freight  traf- 
fi<*.  the  whole  system  is  dotted  with  man-  /ITjWW'fWfFFH 
ufacturing  cities  ami  towns.  Besides  lx- 
iug  permanent,  that  class  of  freight  In-ars 
a  high  rate.  The  last  annual  report 
gives  the  average  rate  received  by  all  of  SUEnUHuUB 
the  railroads  for  hauling  a  ton  of  freight  Usual  price  5, 

f\  "f!"  _ —  k  T _ a  _ _ V* _ 


If  you  have  a  corn  it  clearly 
shows  that  you  don’t  know  this 
fact: 

Blue-jay  removes  corns  with¬ 
out  pain  or  trouble.  It  ends  them 
in  48  hours. 

Apply  it  tonight,  and  tomorrow 
you  won't  feel  the  com.  Day 
after  tomorrow  you  can  lift  it  out. 

Ninetimes  in  ten  oneapplication 
ends  the  com  forever.  One  time 
in  ten  it  requires  two  applications. 


one  mile  as  0.7.57  cent.  Last  year  New 
Haven's  average  rate.  Ik -cause  of  the  high- 
class  freight  it  handles,  was  1.34.5 cents.  The 
difference  between  0.7.57 cent  and  1,34.5 cents 
appears  insignificant  until  the  figure  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  New  Haven's  own  freight  move¬ 
ment.  Last  year  that  company  hauled 
2..532.740.S40  tons  of  freight  one  mile. 
With  those-  figures  to  deal  with,  a  fraction 
of  a  cent  quickly  runs  into  money. 

“In  1903,  the  year  Now  Haven  began 
its  reckless  expansion  policy,  the  company 
was  earning  $23,329  gross.  Ten  years  later 
gross  per  mile  amounted  to  $31,049.  That 
gain  of  over  30  per  cent,  appears  large  until 
the  com  pony's  fixed  charges  per  mile  are 
examined.  For  1903  that  item  stood  at 
$3.9n5.  Ten  years  later  it  was  $10,103,  or 
larger  by  over  .50  per  cent.  The  trouble 
with  New  Haven  has  been  that  fixed 
charges  created  by  buying  outside  proper¬ 
ties  increased  faster  than  earnings.  That 
is  the  whole  story. 

"A  dissolution  under  the  supervision  of 
the  courts  would  enable  Now-  Haven  to 
get  rid  of  a  lot  of  outside  properties  in 
a  way  that  would  bring  the  least  harm 
to  the  company’s  security  holders.  With 
that  object  once  accomplished,  the  man¬ 
agement  would  lie  able  to  see  the  end  of 
costly  and  disorganizing  litigation.  With 
harmony  restored,  accidents  would  oeeur 
less  frequently,  the  operating  ratio  would 
1m*  greatly  reduced,  fixed  charges  would 
Im-  lower,  and  the  company  could  re¬ 
cover  the  good  will  of  the  public.” 


■T  Beautiful 
R  Fireplace 
j|\  Book  Free 

£3  Otlt  w*  book"T  ape*- 
I  trY  Fireplace* 

41  /  illuat  rate*  and  rlr- 
many  drwicnt 
■r  .>1  h  n-vUtr*  of  rhw* 
■ht  a.  irr  and  dutinctioti. 

W /  Some  coit  ui  little 

y  ftrfii 

FISKE  A  COMPANY,  lac. 

bridtm*  H.  T.  Off 


Blue-jay  hns  done  this  with 
sixty  million  corns.  It  docs  it 
every  day  with  half  the  corns  that 
develop.  The  other  half  are  suf¬ 
fered  by  people  who  merely  pare 
corns,  or  use  some  old-time  treat¬ 
ment 

Let  every  corn  pain  remind  you 
that  25  cents  will  end  them.  And 
the  way  is  easy,  quick  and  pain¬ 
less.  It's  the  scientific  way. 


History  of  SOCIALISM 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


A  com pl*t*  of  the  origin  dwlopmcat,  aa<f 

prwnt  alaliM  of  «»ciali*tir  roovpmrnt*  throughout 
thf*  In  Ifni  ioHiuprDMtbU  to  an  lntell  itt+nt  mp- 

rrvrintion  of  socialism  *■  it  exiat*  in  tLi*  country 
V 7  Mount*  UlLLWUlT. 

T*s  AjHsgUeld  lUyaUUsa  i  Mll  If  t  rWr  and  w»!5--r.l*rwd 

C**l>>t^odi*i  •*»  of  *bi1  ha*  bewu  bfrttufort  alter  ad  ami  vnluona. 
u*js  liter »!'!••  on  the  auh>erv  of  cumnumetac  sipermsaU  «a 
Aiwi.Il  .  .  .  It  if  fe  KiwU  a*l  important  Work." 


1 5  and  25  cent#— at  Druggists 
Samples  Mailed  Free 
Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York 

Mnkm  of  Physician*’  Supplies 


Funk  &  WagnalL  Company,  New  York 


A  Spoil-Sport. — It  was  a  sweet,  sad 
play,  and  there  was  hardly  a  dry  handker¬ 
chief  in  the  house.  But  one  man  in  the 
first  balcony  irritated  his  neighbors  ex¬ 
cessively  by  refusing  to  take  the  perform¬ 
ance  in  the  proper  spirit.  Instead  of 
weeping,  he  laughed.  While  others  were 
mopping  their  eyes  aud  endeavoring  to 
stifle  their  sobs,  his  face  beamed  with 
merriment  and  he  burst  into  inappropriate- 
guffaws. 

At  last  a  lady  by  his  side  turned  upon 
him  indignantly. 

"  I  d-don't  know  what  brought  y-you 
here,”  she  soblied,  with  streaming  eyes, 
and  pressing  her  hand  against  her  aching 
heart;  "  but  if  y-you  don't  like  the  p-play 
you  might  1-let  other  p-pcople  enjoy  it  I  ” — 
Tit-Bits. 


1915  -»■  r  ®  »  bic«rle  and  knrut  too  have  die 
modal  wy  bcm.  Boy  a  machine  you  caa 

ll/B/f/  prove  before  jicc^pun*, 

DKLIVIRKD  PRKI  on 

;  V, /If'  7^r\  ,  «P|tovaI  aod  jo  dayr 

nfy\Z^\  ***&  «o  expense 

v-rrW/  lA  to  v°°  aftcr  *nai 

V/7  /Id  o  not  wish  to  keep  it. 

4  "fehflriEJy  LOW  FACTORY  COST. 
.  r,  «rvr  lout  improverae*** 

mud  value*  never  before  equalled  in  our  tqsf  offer*. 

WRITS  for  our  bt£  eataUf  showing  our  complete  line  of 
JOT  bicycle*.  TIRES  mnd  sundrie*  and  learn  Ur  wonder¬ 
ful  mew  effort  and  tmn  we  will  five  you.  Yon  cannot 
Afford  to  buy  until  you  kn^o  whai  wc  can  do  for  .you. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  KI72.  CHICA60 

$395  tiffl  $395 


P  “We’re  the  Folks  Who 
Put  the  ‘O.K.’  on 
Multigraphed  Letters!” 

QUESTION:  llow? 

A  N5WER ;  In  eliminating  bv  means  of  mir 
O.  K.  EVEN  PRINT  fP.it.  February  3,  1914) 
the  heavy  impression  c*f  short  line*,  such  as 
the  dale.  **l>car  Sir,” 44  Your*  Trulv  and  In 
fact  any  short  line  appearing  in  the  -copy.” 

"An  imitation  that  is  a*  gnnd  as  an  original 
U  not  an  imitation  but  another  original.”  By 
means  of  our  O.  K.  F,ven  Print  each  letter  is 
“another  original.” 

MULTIGRAPHING;  $1.75  per  100  copies 
Sand  for  sample  letter 

O.K.  Addressing  Co. 

Bets  Building  Philadelphia 


IMPORTANT  TO  SUBSCRIBERS 

CONCERNING  VACATION  CHANGE 
OF  ADDRESS 

When  notifying  The  Literahy  Digest 
of  a  change  in  address,  subscribers  should 
give  both  the  old  and  the  new  address. 
This  notice  should  roach  us  about  two 
I  weeks  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 


Demonstrator  Agents  Wanted 

We  desire  representation  in  every  county  of 
the  United  States  for  the 

SAGINAW  CYCLECAR 

\\  rite  Quick  — today  — for  our  proposition  — territory 
beinff  closed  rapidly.  Good  money  for  vott  if  *ou 
become  interested  early, 

V*U«y  Boat  4  EDfi»t  C®.,  E**t  St.,  Saginaw,  Mkh 


Uu.'urt  ft,  1914 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


Atifctai-Srnrlaf)  War 

July  23. —  DfinamlinK  among  other  things  the 
MippreKKion  of  all  anti- Austrian  societies.  and 
the  punks h men t  of  all  the  'Mvmnplirt**  in  the 
munlnr  of  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand. 
Austria  threaten*  Invasion  If  Her  via  doe*  not 
return  a  favorable  answer  by  0  o'clock. 
July  25. 

July  24. — fieevria  n^nueata  an  extenxion  of  tlims 
in  order  that  her  MiniaUTs.in  a  special  session, 
may  formally  consider  Austria  h  ultimatum. 
The  exten*ion  is  refused. 

July  25. — Sonia  concede*  practically  all  of 
Austria's  demand*,  except  that  for  Austrian 
l*arti<i|mtlon  in  the  invivuigatlon  of  anti- 
Austrian  eonsplraiciw  in  Servla,  and  ask* 
ni9sli.it  ion  at  The  Hague. 

Declaring  the  Servian  reply  to  Austria’s  ulti¬ 
matum  to  in*  unsatisfactory,  the  Austrian 
Minister  leaves  Belgrade. 

Kins  Peter  of  Scrvia  withdraws  from  Belgrade, 
on  the  frontier,  establishing  a  temporary 
capital  in  the  more  sheltered  diy  of 
Kmgujevatx. 

July  20.— Effort*  for  peace  are  made  by  London. 
Parts,  and  St.  Petersburg,  altho  it  Is  rrportd 
dial  hoKtllithw  leinw*n  .Servian  and  Austrian 
forces  have  already  begun. 

July  27. — Especial  efforts  an1  mafic  by  Sir  Ed- 
wanl  Urey  to  guru  re  non-interference  by  other 
Powers  In  the  Au*tn>-Servian  conflict,  and  to 


obtain  a  conference  of  Power*  to  assure 
neutrality. 

July  2H. — Austria  declares  war  formally  upon 
.Servla. 

Germany  refuse*  to  consider  the  peace  con- 
fcWBB  in  London  suggested  by  sir  Edward 
Grey.  The  Kaflaer  hold*  an  ail-day  etmference 
with  his  Ministers. 

Socialist  antiwar  riot*  take  place  in  Paris. 

Kusshin  force*  are  definitely  lieginriiug  to  be 
masstxi  u|Kin  the  western  border. 

July  20. — Mobilization  continues  in  Russia,  i 
Germany,  and  Prance. 

The  British  first  fleet  leave*  Portland  under 
scaled  orders. 


Grneral  Foreign 

July  24-—  K*- President  Huerta  and  hi*  suite 
arrive  at  Kingston.  Jamaica. 

July  25. — As  the  first  formal  ceremony  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  hundrtsl  year*’  peace  lietween 
Enghsh-speoking  countries,  the  Duke  of  Teck. 
at  Sulgnive.  England,  hands  over  to  Amhassu-  i 
dor  Page  the  key*  of  Sulgrave  Manor,  the 
ancestral  home  of  the  Washington  family. 

The  Khedive  of  Egypt  U  shot  by  an  aaaaaain. 
but  is  not  seriously  Injured, 

July  20. — Following  an  attempted  confiscation 
of  smuggled  uriih  in  Dublin,  t  roups  lire  u|hiii  a 
mob.  killing  four  and  wounding  many. 

July  27 — A  collision  occur*  in  midsea  between  i 
the  lied  Star  liner  Ztrland  and  a  British  I 


Twelve  hundred  American  surgtsin*  meet  in 
eonferaice  In  !.omlon. 


July  ‘2s — Mme.  Ilenriette  Calllaux.  on  trial  for 
the  murder  of  Gaston  Calmette,  editor  of 
the  Figaro.  U  acquitted  by  a  Paris  jury. 

Domrstlc 

Washington 

July  23. — President  Wilson  withdraws  the  nom¬ 
ination  of  Thomas  I)  Jones.  of  Chicago,  for 
memlNTxlilp  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

July  2d.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  MrAdoo 
nnnounnw  that  the  Govemment  will  deposit 
$34,000,000  in  national  banks  to  move  crops 
and  for  other  business  purpose*. 

July  2H. — Republican*  In  caucus  formally  decide 
against  any  fllibuxter  on  the  Democratic  trust 
program. 

General 

July  23. — William  Barnes,  chairman  of  the  New 
\  ork  Republican  State  Committee.  In  gins  a 
suit  for  Uliel  against  Colonel  Roosevelt 

July  24. — In  order  to  insure  justice  to  the 
creditor*  of  the  11.  B.  Clallin  Company.  John 
Clallln  plislges  Id*  personal  fortune  in  payment. 

July  25. — Lieutenant  Porte  and  Glenn  If.  Curtiss 
agree  to  postpone  the  transatlantic  flight  in 
the  Amrrica  until  October  1. 

July  27.— District  Attorney  Whitman  announces 
his  candidacy  for  Governor  on  the  New  York 
Republican  ticket. 


HUDSON  RIVER 
BY  DAYLIGHT 


See  EUROPE 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE¬ 
TURNED.  Seiidsketcn  for  tree  report  .15  in 
paten  lability.  GUIDE  HOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  ol  I  even 
riotts  warned,  sent  Irec  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  lor  one  invention  Pal- 
ents  secured  by  us  advertised  tree  in  World  a 
Progress :  «arapie  free 
Victor  J.  Evans  A  Co  .  Washington.  D.  C. 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY 
Ad  vie*  and  books  tree.  Highest  rctgfciuc*. 
Best  result*.  Promptness  Assured.  .Send 
sketch  or  mode!  for  Irec  search. 

Watson  E.  CoLt man.  Waikbtton.  D.  C. 


AVTHONN  COLLIE  KENNELS 

autiiul  go1  den  sable  and  white  pedigreed 
oteh  CVulW  Puppies,  by  noted  registered 
«o.  $25.00  un  Faithful,  loyal,  devoted 

or  illcr».  C  RYDER,  Cummaquld,  Maas. 


London’s  Most  Complete  Hotel 

THE  GORING  HOTEL 

Oroswaor  Gardens.  Loudon.  S.  W 

Built  in  1tl0«*nth#  ARwnran  plan. 

R.'lr  .  iu  Km  II  Private  llatlin- «i 

Tkr  mIimu  >n i»  rlgM  in  the  li#*rt  ..f  f  »*li- 
■••naA4r  1«. u>).. n  7  l.r  H  0*1  stand*  iia  |»r»%  »U- 

(i  Mr.'i*  a-a»  ffnlll  4IH  Mf+rt  IV  i v- 

Tanff  f r.  <xn  Ufitrf  Travel  Hureau. 

f.-'jrt4.  A^entte  Xrw  V-.fk  CI«V 


IDEAS  WANTED  —  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patent*  procured  through  me.  I 
books  with  lut  ?oo  inventions  a  antra  lent  I  ree. 
Advice  Free.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  H. 
Owen,  45 Owen  Hid*.,  Washington.  L>.  C. 


larnMttSf 

[ting  out.  We  guar- 
r  take  back  unsold 
write  today.  MAY 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life— and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  tktir 


particular* 
Wc»t  Siege 


VmhU 

I  EG.  C0-,  212 


Travel  and  Resort  Directorij 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 
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fALL 

TOURS 


AROUND 
it  WORLD 


UniversityTravel 

To  Europe:  Sail 
Aug.  15th,  Sept.  5th, 
Sept.  llth. 

To  Ureece,  Tnr- 
key.  Egypt:  Sail 
Oct-  17th,  Oct.  list. 
The  DottblaTonr: 

The  Crimea,  Caucasus. 
Trans-Si  be  r.a  to  China 
|  and  Japan:  reluming 
India  ar 


it  WORLD | 

Sail  August  1. 

hr  Ki/uidanl  Tnnn  East-bound  from 
rw  York  October  list,  or  November  !»th. 
Kiiuig  Kao  Francisco  in  May. 
m  r-"T77iMr^1  L«ad«*:H.H.  Powers. 
THE  NILE  Cruise  to  2nd  Cataract 
ir-  -  _  iaic  on  our  new  Private 

Winter  1915  Stmmrr  '’Lotus," 

— “ Sail  from  New  York 
IX.  Utt»  JAN .  tSnl  FEB.  KHh 
Send  for  Literature 

It  TRINITY  PLACE.  BOSTON.  Maaa. 


TOPHAM  TOURS 

RAND  TOUR  AROUND  THE  WORLD 
a  Ting  New  York  Oct.  1 1st.  Small  select 
my.  H  kghee  t  grade  of  travel  throughout, 
rite  for  booklet  O. 

fkmm  T—rm,  Ml  H.  *.k»—  »C,  niufc.rgk.  r. 


o  Exceptional  Opportunity 

represent  an  old-established  tourist  firm 
local  agent  and  to  organise  panic*  for 
reign  travel.  Wrti*  /*r  particular*. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  A  CO. 


Small  Semi -Private  Parties 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

SOUTH  AMERICA 
EGYPT  ill  HOLY  LAND 

Frwtuent  departures,  September  to  Mar, 
Send  for  DcokUt 

RAYMOND*  WIIITCOM II CO. 
Itew  y..fk  PhIU  .  Cliw  .  5an  FrOa 


1  he  swiftest,  cleanest  nvef 
steamers  in  America. 

"Washington  Irving” 

M  Hendrick  Hudson" 

M Robert  Fulton” 
-Albany  " 

Service  daily  eicepl  Sunday.  All 
through  rad  tickets  between  New  York 
and  Albany  accepted.  Muwr  ;  irsteu- 
rant.  Easy  connect  loot  North,  La*t  and 
Weal.  Srnd  four  cmls  for  iJlustratrd 
summer  literature. 

Hudson  River  Day  Line 
Oeihr eases  St.  Pier  New  Yerk 


The  Grandest  J 
Combination  of 
River,  Culf  and 
a  Ocean  Travel  a 

A  U  afforded  by  f 

ALLAN  LINE 

ROYSL  MAIL  STCaMERS 

f  "Alsatian''  and  “Calgarian"  # 

v  Finest  Steamalupa  from  (  umul  1  ^ 
A  5  DIRECT  SERVICES  0 

#  From  Montreal  and  Quebec  4 
£  to  Liferpool,  Glasgow,  £ 
London  and  Havre 

a  Luxurious  Accommodations  a 
W  for  all  elassas  of  paaaangvra  W 

£  Reduced  Rates  £ 

r  Alao  Direct  Service  from  r 

£  BOSTON  to  GLASGOW  £ 

W  Foe  lllustmtnl  booklet  **A"  add-  *«  w 


HI  A.  Allan 


SS«  IVIrrHS..  M  atnwl 

SO  S4air  hi 


7J  years'  succr*«ful  ctp«>ir«icc.  a  world¬ 
wide  organisation  of  l*i)  offu  r*  cquipi^d 
with  a  trained  corps  of  travel-expert*  are 
at  your  service  when  you  travel 


Around  the  World 
WITH  COOK 


The  Recognised  l  eader  In 
'  Round -the-N\  or  Id  Travel 
With  our  small  panic*  travgl-in nitric 
is  eliminated  \  the  result,  per l cl t  Service 
and  satisf.uti«in 

Tours  w  ith  de finite  itinemrief, including 
all  tire  special  features  of  interest,  leave 
monthly.  Scpt«  111  twr  to  Janua>y  Tours 
armneed  for  individual*  or  (Amities  mi 
special  itineraries  to  suit  requirement*. 
Address  Dept.  R.  W.  for  Program 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broad  wav.  2M  Fifth  Ave.N  V  Ho* 
ton.  Philadcliihia,  Chicago,  San  Erotic  1**- 
co,  Los  Angeles,  Montreal.  Toronto,  etc. 

(look's  Travelers*  Chrgurt  arc 
all  Oxer  the  World 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCOMB 

TOURS  OF  LUXURY 
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Tooth  Insurance 

One-third  of  a  brushful  of 
Pcbeco  used  regularly  night  and 
morning  is  insurance  against  the 
ravages  of  “acid-mouth.” 

That  means  practical  certainty 
of  keeping  teeth  sound,  for  den¬ 
tists  say  95 #  of  tooth  decay  is 
caused  by  “acid-mouth.” 

It  also  means  clean,  white 
teeth,  almost  entire  freedom 
from  bad  odors  and  tastes,  and  a 
refreshed  feeling  of  the  mouth. 

PCBECO 

TOOTH  PASTE 

is  the  scientific  dentifrice  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  hygienic  laboratories 
of  P.  Bciersdorf  &  Co.,  Ham¬ 
burg,  Germany. 

It  is  the  one  preparation  that 
counteracts  “acid-mouth.” 

Prove  this  for  yourself  by 
sending  for 

Free  Ten-day  Trial  Tnbe  of 
Pebeco  and  Acid  Test  Papers 


The  liftle  Test  Papers  will  infallibly 
detect  1 ‘acid-mouth**  if  you  have  it — 
as  nine  out  of  ten  people  are  said  to 
have.  The  experiment  is  simple  and 
interesting.  The  trial  tube  of  Pebeco 
will  show  how  pleasant  is  the  use  of 
this  real  dentifrice. 


/r/id 


Ninfactoriac  CWainta 

107  William  Street  New  York 


RO 


Peninsular  &  Oriental 
R.  N,  t  o,  Frequent  Halt¬ 
ing « »  India,  Chins, 
Philippine*,  da  pan, 
Aunt  ml  In.  New  Zealand, 
Winter  Tour*  in  India. 
Hound  World  Tour*.  For 
full  I  ii  format  i  on  appl  r 

Cunnnl  Line.  2l-*44  State 
HI,,  N.  1  • 


I  1  A  C  V  i  M  you  sire  Interested  In  Alaska. 

II  I  A  jlV  A  th.it  wonderland  of  undeveloped 

m  natural  resources. from  thesund- 

foint  of  the  Tourist.  Settler.  GoJdareker.  Business  Man. 
nvestor. or  Sportsman,  send  today  form  free  copy  of 
our  booklet  whith  describe*  in  detail  that  re¬ 

markable  new  book  entitled  "ALASKA:  ITS  MEAN¬ 
ING  TO  THE  WORLD — ITS  RESOURCES — ITS 
OPPORTUNITIES,  by  C.  R.  Tuttle. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere :  write  today.  Address 
FRANKLIN  SHUEY  &  CO. 

T  ,rf*T .  4,  SEATTLE.  WASH. 


lo  that  column,  to  tkdek  queiboas  coocemmg  the  current  me 
of  word*,  the  Funk  fle  W*«nnli«  New  Standard  Dictionary  is 
conoilud  at  arinter. 

Renders  trill  please  bear  in  wind  thru  no  notice 
n  ill  he  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


**E.  A.  A./*  Chicago.  111. — "  Phrase  inform  mr  aa 
to  tin*  cirri  vat  Ion  and  meaning  of  ‘Manhattan/** 

Manhattan  i*  said  to  be  from  the  American- 
Indian  manah,  "island."  and  -n/in,  “hill/*  and 
mean*  "the  island  of  hill*." 

" V  W . /*  Portsmouth.  Va. — "Ii  there  any  au¬ 
thority  for  the  plural '  radlusc*  7" 

The  English  plural  of  radius  is  nuffuir*.  Tho 
I -a  tin  plural  is  radii. 

"C.  H.  D  ."  New  Haven.  Conn.— "  Kindly 
ad  vine  me  which  is  the  correct  form  of  salutation. 

‘  My  dear  Frank/  or  ‘My  Dear  Frank/  and  why?" 

"My"  begin*  the  sentence,  and,  therefore.  Is 
correctly  capitalized.  If  "Dear"  t»rgan  the 
sentence  that  also  should  l>e  capitalized,  but  in 
the  case  submitted  It  l*  merely  a  common  ad¬ 
jective  and  iihould  be  used  with  a  small  Initial 
letter. 

"C.  O.  II. /*  S|K>kane.  Wash  "In  speaking  of 
the  purchase  of  honey  direct  from  the  keeper  and 
owner  of  the  bee*,  which  I*  correct  of  the  follow¬ 
ing-  *  Wo  buy  our  honey  direct  from  the  grower, 
the  producer,  or  the  manufacturer  ?" 

A*  honey  Is  a  product  resulting  from  the 
keeping  of  been,  producer  is  correct. 

•*8.  G.  H  /*  Chicago  III. — "I  And  the  word 
procedure  *|>elled  with  only  one  c.  From  the  dic¬ 
tionaries  that  1  am  able  to  get  hold  of.  1  find  that 
it  come*  from  the  same  source  a*  proceeding,  and 
other  like  word*.  1  can  find  no  rule  or  reason 
why  the  same  stem  should  drop  an  e  in  taking  on 
one  affix,  or  take  on  an  e  when  taking  on  another 
affix.  Can  you  explain  this  for  me?” 

The  original  forms  of  procedure  ami  proceed 
were  procedure  and  precede ,  From  the  14th  to 
the  17th  century  proceed  was  spelled  precede  and 
proceeding  was  spelled  proceding  and  sometime* 
procedying.  Procedure  was  occasionally  spelled 
proceedure  In  the  IKih  century,  but  used  repeatedly 
In  law  In  Its  original  form  prttcedure  that  ha* 
survived.  As  to  proceed  and  proceeding,  no  plau¬ 
sible  reason  can  be  given  for  the  change.  It  may 
have  been  due  to  Idiosyncrasy,  but  prolmhly  is 
tho  result  of  what  we  know  as  the  genius  of 
language — an  Influence  that,  working  on  th« 
mind*  of  men.  determine*  what  shall  Ih*  the  form* 
that  word*  shall  take. 

"C.  B./*  St.  Louis,  Mo.  —  "Please  suggest 

correction  of  the  following  notation  on  blll-hoad 
‘Order*  received  and  shipment*  made  subject 
to  drlay*  In  transportation,  scarcity  of  can- 
striker  jiivUh-nis  nr  any  cause  l*>oiid  our 
control/" 

Insert  other  after  the  word  any  and  the  sen¬ 
tence  is  correct.  l>ocati*c  jam*  of  tin*  cause*  liavi 
already  been  cited,  and  "other  causes"  is  what  \< 
meant. 

MG.  C.  B ./•  Detroit.  Mich.— " Please  let  m< 
know  If  the  following  expreterion  I*  gram  mat 
I  rally  correct:  'But  no  organization  was  ctfectel 
nor  no  stock  issued  /  " 

The  rule  In  English  Is  that  two  negatives  mak* 
an  affirmative;  hence.  "nor.  no,"  in  the  6entcnci 
you  submit  an*  incorrect.  Ray.  rather.  "  But  no 
organization  was  effected  and  no  stock  issued/* 

"H.  B.  E."  Holyoke.  Maw— "What  is  the  I 
meaning  of  It  ubatyai.  as  used  In  *  the  Rubaiyat  of  a 
Persian  kitten'?" 

Rubai  is  a  Persian  quatrain  or  epigram  or  a 
composition  in  imitation  of  it.  Rubaiyat  is  the 
plural  form.  A  quatrain  is  a  stanza  of  four  line* 
in  poetry- 
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When  You’ ve  G-O-T  to  Stop ! 

There  are  times  when  the 
motorist  must  jam  on  his  brakes, 
and  STOP. 

He’s  GOT  to  stop! 

A  man  ateps  off  the  curb,  a  child 
runs  out  for  his  toy,  a  cyclist  turns  out 
from  behind  a  wagon  —  and  what 
wouldn't  you  give  fora  brake  lining  that 
would  stop  your  car  as  a  broncho  throws 
a  steer — on  the  spot? 

Tb.erm.oid 

hvdRAULIC  COMPRESsS 
Brake  Lining  -100% 

will  grab  your  brake  drums  instantly  if 
necessary  or  will  grip  gradually  as  de¬ 
sired.  It  is  10096  control  clear  through 
and  not  merely  on  the  surface.  It  grips 
just  as  you  want  it  and  more  effectively 
than  ordinary  brake  lining  and  is  good 
until  worn  ribbon-thin, 

Thermoid  is  not  affected  by  oik  water, 
gasoline,  heat  or  dirt.  Sold  under  the 

Thermoid  Guarantee 

Thermoid  will  make 
good  —  or  WE  will. 

Specify  it  on  your  new  car;  order  it 
put  on  your  present  one, 

THERMOID  RUBBER  COMPANY 

TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.  S.  A. 


_  _ 

The  rule  In  English  I*  that  two  negative*  make  C 

an  affirmative:  hence,  "nor,  no."  In  the  sentence  g«t -.%■»?> 

you  submit  art*  incorrect.  Hay.  rather,  "  But  no 

organization  was  effected  and  no  stock  Issued.  ^  Jlv7  AUlO  vlaS 

"H.  B.  E."  Holyoke.  Mass.— "What  is  the  r*u*ud  j*j.  i0u 

««  used  in  •  the  Rubaiyat  of  «  yiie  only  comfortable  goggle 

Rubai  is  a  Proton  quatrain  or  cpixram  or  a  The  only  efficient  eye  protector 
ron»|Hndtlon  in  Imitation  of  it  Rubaiyat  hike  *  WITHOUT  rims,  hinged  at  the  center,  neat 
plural  form.  A  quatrain  is  a  stanza  of  four  Urn*  W  and  inconspicuous;  conforms  io  the  con- 
in  poetry-  tour  Qf  thc  fare,  excludes  wind  as  well  aj  dust, 

"F.  H.  H./*  Green  field.  O.— "Please  explain  and  at  the  same  time  afford*  +o*oh}'e)y  unob- 
the  correct  use  of  the  apostrophe  in  such  phrase*  A  vJrinn  TminU. 

as  ‘Andover  Bovs’  School/  Student*-  Work  stated  vis  on.  I  cmples  cowed  wL  tempo- 
Benches/  'Girls*  Gymnasium/  Should  the  apu*-  Litton  of  silk  and  cotton  makes  them  easy  on 
trophe  Ik*  omitted  when  the  Idea  i*  clearly  do-  the  ears.  Lenses  cither  amber  color  or  white 
M-ripiiveand  not  ixnwsMVfaiiin  the  above  phrase*. 

or  must  the  apostrophe  be  used  in  ail  such  cast**?"  Any  Optician .  Sport  i nr  Coeds  or  \fcter  Stiff  '• 
The  siftn  of  the  possessive  should  lx-  retained,  for,  ZZ"  i&MVJtk  SWjJi&i™'* 


TheAutoSlas 


as  ‘Andover  MOV*  school  student*  work  .  .  . 

Benches/  ‘Girls'  Gymnasium/  Should  the  a po*-  o\ 

trophe  be  omitted  when  the  Idea  is  clearly  do-  the  ears, 
scriptlveand  not  |H«s***.siveasin  the  above  phrase*, 
or  must  the  apostrophe  be  used  in  ail  such  case'*?"  Any  0 


render  the  phrase*  however  you  may.  the  domi¬ 
nant  Idea  l*  "Andover  School  for  Boys."  and 
therefore  "Boys'  School "  i*  correct.  This  ap¬ 
plies  in  like  manner  to  the  other  phra.se*  cited. 


OVER  25.000  NOW  IN  USE 

F.  A.  Hardy  &  Co. 


1  Dept.  D 


Chicago.  III. 
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THE  EUROPEAN  BATTLEFIELD. 


Header*  will  note  the  strategic  position*  of  the  Kiel  Canal.  I.le«e  and  l ho  wrlm  of  strongly  fortlHed  French  town*  near  the  German  border. 


WHO  WILL  WIN? 

UCH  tremendous  forces  are  unleashed  I»y  this  war.  and 
so  many  novel  conditions  ore  involved,  that  predictions 
of  the  outcome  can  be  offered  with  no  great  degree  of 
confidence.  It  is  nevertheless  interesting  t«»  note  what  expert 
observers  have  to  say,  and  the  arguments  on  which  they  base 
their  various  conclusions  throw  interesting  side-lights  on  the 
situation.  On  one  point,  moreover,  there  is  general  agreement — 
namely,  that  the  resources  of  the  world  are  not  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  conflict  of  such  dimensions  for  a  long  period.  Es¬ 
timates  of  tho  war’s  duration  by  military  uxperts,  says  a  Wash¬ 
ington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Sun.  range  from  one  month  to 
»  year.  Few,  however,  according  to  the  same  authority,  expect 
to  seo  the  decisivo  blow  struck  inside  of  six  months.  For, 
while  the  great  bodies  of  men  involved,  the  tremendous  increase 
of  the  rapidity  of  communication  and  transportation,  and  the 
'•normou*  »:f  modern  warfare,  all  make  for  quick  results, 
on  the-other  l»j.ud  — 

"The  tremendous  area  of  the  probable  field  of  hostilities  is 
pointed  to  as  »  factor  which  may  offset  some  of  the  influences 
which  would  ordinarily  shorten  the  struggle. 

"Instead  of  one  or  two  points  of  eontaet.  for  the  opposing 
forces,  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  dozen  widely  separated 


struggles,  eaeb  one  on  a  wale  surpassing  that  of  the  important 
eonfliets  of  modem  times." 

In  this  country  the  majority  of  non-professional  observers  look 
upon  Germany,  hemmed  in  by  a  wall  of  enemies,  as  doomed  to 
almost  certain  defeat.  Figures  published  in  last  week’s  Litkr- 
aky  Dujeht  plaee  the  combined  land  forces  of  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  at  G.400,(XX)  men,  and  those  of  France,  England, 
and  Russia  at  10,000.000.  In  naval  units  the  Triple  Entente 
outnumbers  the  Dual  Alliance  1,039  to  401.  Against  Germany's 
numerical  inferiority,  sumo  authorities  remind  us,  may  lx*  bal¬ 
anced  her  greater  preparedness  for  tho  conflict  and  her  more 
efficient  military  organization.  And  Professor  Roland  G.  Usher, 
author  of  a  volume  ontitled  “Pan-Germanism,"  argues  that 
while  Germany’s  central  position  would  be  weak  fur  a  nation 
on  the  defensive,  it  possesses  enormous  ad  vantages  for  a  Power 
faking  the  aggressive.  He  says: 

“She  holds  tho  great  strategic  points  of  northern  Europe 
Alsace-Lorraine,  the  door  to  France;  the  Kiel  Canal,  giving  her 
access  to  the  Baltic  without  exposing  herself  to  the  necessity  of 
utilizing  the  Sund.  Her  allies  hold  the  Swiss  passes  and  the 
vital  points  uffording  passage  into  Russia  and  the  Balkans. 

“  Everything  vital  to  Germany — indeed,  everything  sho  owns 
— forms  a  compact  territorial  unit,  which  can  be  defended  with 
the  minimum  force  and  the  maximum  ease.  Sho  has  no  I- 
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••bain  of  forts  or  islands  to  guard,  tio  great  stretches  of  land  in 
Africa  or  Asia  to  protect,  no  subject.  races  to  |W‘ify  like  the 
Hindus  or  Moroccans." 

While  no  less  an  authority  than  Rear-Admiral  Alfred  T. 
Malian  predicts  that  “the  most  decisive  strokes  in  the  general 
European  warfun*  will  lx*  delivered  upon  the  sea  rather  thuu  up<»n 
the  land,"  there  are  many  who  regard  Her  many’s  land  campaign 
against  France  as  the  real  crux  of  the  situation.  Still  others 
maintain  that  it  is  in  Russia,  rather  than  in  France,  that  the 
principal  scene*  of  the  war-draiuu  will  1m*  enacted. 

In  the  meantime),  writes  the  military  correspondent  of  the 
Ixmdon  Time*: 

“During  the  next  week  or  ten  days  comical s  and  buttles  of 
which  we  shull  probably  read  will  not  lx*  the  shock  of  main  masses 
but  of  covering  troops  which  are  organized  on  all  the  Continental 
frontiers  and  have  a  s|>ecinl  mission.  This  mission  is  to  cover 
and  protect  from  hostile  incursions  the  zone  of  concentration  of 
the  main  armies,  and  the  mission  may  or  may  not  include  of¬ 
fensive  operations." 

HOW  THE  WAR  AFFECTS  AMERICA 

UR  INTEREST  in  tin-  European  struggle  has  its  broad- 
est  busis  in  the  fact  that  we  are  a  nation  of  Kuro|x*an 
immigrants,  observes  one  editor,  who  also  notes  how 
the  war  affects  us  all  in  numlx-rloss  specific  ways.  Those  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  have  felt  it  mosl  are.  perhaps,  the  hundred  thousand 
tourists  who  have  lieen  caught  in  Europe  and  have  either  n>- 
turned  rejoicing  over  even  crowded  sU*erage  accommodations, 
or  who  still  remain  waiting  assistance  from  their  Government, 
with  the  transatlantic  jiassenger  service  practically  discon¬ 
tinued,  with  checks  and  drafts  worthless,  or  nearly  so,  and 
with  customary  means  of  transjmrtation  of  communication 
cut  off.  But  those  of  us  who  have  remained  at  home  and 
have  no  friends  uhmud  have  discovered  that  the  elimination 
of  Germany  from  the  seas  means  our  doing  without  articles 
"made  in  Germany,”  and  we  are  face  to  fu<-e  with  a  shortage  and 
high  prices  in  every  kind  of  imported  goods.  More  serious 
still,  observes  one  jesting  editor,  behold  our  "first-nights  post- 
)Mined  ami  international  s|s»rting  cont«*sts  cancelled!  "  Vet  with 
all  these  lesser  evils  and  the  greater  evils  to  come  from  the 
disarrangement  of  the  world's  commerce,  editors  hid  us  rejoice 
in  our  country’s  “ permanent  good  fortune."  The  United 
States,  says  the  New  York  Sun,  “will  suffer  inevitably  to  some 
extent  from  the  waste  and  destruction  abroad,  but  it  has  perina- 
n*  nt  cause  of  gratitude  in  its  insulation  from  the  worst." 

\  pressing  call  to  duty  and  opportunity,  voiced  by  many 


a  newspaper,  urges  our  Government  ami  our  men  of  busi¬ 
ness  to  take  up  the  world’s  trade,  which  Europe  has  forsaken 
for  the  Imtth-ticld.  This  means,  says  the  New  York  Sun,  that 
i»ur  merchant  marine,  once  our  pride,  is  "now  perhaps  to 
lx*  resuscitated  by  the  calamities  across  the  Atlantic."  It 
means,  says  a  notice  appearing  ia  another  New  York  newspaper, 
v*n  supreme  opport unity  for  American  manufacturers  to  gain 
world-wide  markets" — 

“While  the  energy  and  resources  of  Great  Britain.  Germany, 
France,  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  and  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  involvixl,  are  directed  to  carrying  on  war,  the  needs  of  the 
world  must  lx*  supplied. 

“Our  country  stands  in  an  isolated  position  of  complete  neu¬ 
trality.  Our  commerce  and  manufacture  will  bo  uninterrupted. 
It  is  our  duty  as  well  as  our  supreme  opportunity  to  prepare  to 
care  for  the  demands  that  will  be  made  upon  us . 

“American  manufacturers  can  make  lasting  trade  connections 
now  with  South  America,  Asia,  Africa,  and  all  insular  countries." 

Other  trade  possibilities  an*  thus  sketched  by  the  optimistic 
New'  York  Commercial: 

"War  will  have  an  important  hearing  on  textile  and  shoo  manu¬ 
facturers.  Supplies  of  flax  and  hemp  from  Russia,  ami  possibly 
of  jute  from  India,  will  lx*  out  off  or  seriously  interrupted  w  hile 
this  war  lasts.  Wool  will  probably  become  scarcer  in  supply, 
tho  that  will  dc|x>nd  on  the  control  of  the  seas.  This  leaves  cot¬ 
ton,  of  which  the  United  States  produces  about  two-thirds  of 
the  total  fret*  supply,  the  one  groat  staple  on  which  the  world 
will  have  to  depend,  lmcause  silk  can  hardly  be  taken  into  account 
as  a  necessary  of  life.  The  effis't  of  war  on  the  price  of  raw  cot¬ 
ton  in  this  country  is  problematical.  If  supplies  from  Egypt  ami 
India  are  cut  off  even  the  waste  of  war  may  not  reduce  the  price 
in  the  South  altho  this  country  will  lose  a  large  part  of  the  trade 
formerly  done  with  the  important  cotton-mills  of  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Russia. 

“Whatever  may  lx*  the  effect  of  war  on  raw  cotton  itself,  the 
chances  are  thut  it  will  vastly  expand  the  markets  for  cotton 
cloth  into  which  our  manufacturers  can  enter  in  South  America, 
Africa,  Asia,  and  parts  of  Europe. 

^  “  In  our  metal  industries  the  outlook  is  extremely  complicated, 
because  some  products  will  lx*  in  greater  demand  than  ever, 
while  others  which  we  export  freely  at  the  present  will  be  seri¬ 
ously  hurt. ...  A  protracted  war  throughout  Europe  would  give 
us  the  control  of  the  trade  of  the  rest  of  the  world  and  would 
put  us  beyond  the  reach  of  competition  in  years  to  come." 

If  England  ••an  keep  control  of  the  Atlantic,  continues  The 
Commercial,  "our  trade  in  breadstuff*  and  meats  will  be  enor¬ 
mous  ami  highly  profit. -i  i|i  he*  mse  Russia,  the  eh«ef  wheat-grow¬ 
ing  country  of  the  wor  d  will  lx*  shut  in  and  the  groin  crops  of 
the  valley  of  the  Dan  -  wi;l  lx*  practically  destroyed.”  This 
may  mean  high  price  for  American  consumers,  admit  several 
editors,  but  they  prefer  to  •  a  phasize  the  fact  that  "it  will  add 
millions  more  t • »  this  v*-o’>  income  of  the  interior  States." 
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Europe,  assorts  tho  Now  York  F veiling  Foul,  "will  simply  In> 
compelled  to  buy  our  wheat,  and  to  find  the  way  to  pay  for  it 
and  transport  it." 

A  similar  benefit  to  our  eoal  trade  is  seen  by  the  Philadelphia 
'  Record.  The  New  York  Commercial  believes  that  n  long-eon- 
tinned  war  will  divert  mueh  traffic  from  the  Suez  to  the  now 
nearly  ready  Panama  ('anal.  Our  security  market  will  profit, 
declares  tho  8t.  Louis  Republic. — 

"As  the  shook  of  tho  present  experience  passes  away  the 
capital  of  the  world  will  he  invested  in  such  quantities  as  never 
before  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  of  a  country 
4.000  miles  from  the  crossed  bayonets  of  Europe." 

So  mueh  for  the  bright  side  of  the  picture.  On  the  other 
hand,  tho  the  exporter  may  see  new  markets  and  greater  demand* 
following  the  temporary  paralysis  of  ocean  trade,  the  importer 
ean  soo  no  silver  lining  Indiind  his  dark  cloud.  The  cutting  off 
of  foreign  wool  supplies  means  higher  price*  for  clothing,  we  road 
in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce.  The  same  pa|>er  notes 
scarcity  and  high  price*  in  rubber,  copper,  and  tin.  (Sown 
importers,  says  one  trade  authority  quoted  in  the  New  York 
Sun,  will  suffer,  and  "American  women  will  have  to  wear 
homo-made  gowns  at  last.”  Editors  of  fashion  magazines  will 
have  no  Paris  styles  to  display  and  "American  fashions"  may 
thus  bo  established  through  war. 

Even  tho  the  interruption  of  commerce  is  temporary,  many  in¬ 
dustries.  particularly  those  connected  with  shipping,  or  with  ex¬ 
portation*  to  continental  Europe,  will  suffer  severely.  The 
Standard  Oil  Company,  for  instance,  has  had  to  curtail  produc¬ 
tion.  As  a  result  of  the  almost  complete  destruction  of  our 
import  trade,  tariff  receipts  "are  already  falling  off  in  a  serious 
degree."  and  the  "choice  of  a  form  of  taxation  as  a  substitute 
for  the  tariff  will  bo  of  great  significance."  The  New  Haven 
J ournat-Cotiricr  fears  a  labor  famine  because  of  tho  rush  of 
reservists  to  Europe. 

Those  who  regard  tho  European  war  as  an  economic  benefit 
to  the  United  States,  "are  the  shallowest  of  superficial  reaaoners," 
declares  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce.  "As  a  matter  of 
fact,"  it  says,  "tho  immediate  phenomena  will  bo  scarcity  and 
higher  prices  of  necessaries;  the  next,  readjustment  of  industrial 
demand  and  of  manufacturing;  the  ultimate  falling  off  of  con¬ 
sumptive  power,  the  destruction  of  markets,  and  the  erection 
of  inflated  and  temporary  enterprises.”  Then,  when  tho  war 
i«  ended,  remarks  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  we  shall  "find  the 
demand  for  our  goods  in  Europe  reduced  to  a  minimum  far 
Mow  the*  normal  demand  of  the  ast  few  years."  A  general 


war.  declares  The  Iron  Age,  is  not  a  "bearer  of  real  prosperity." 
— "one  country,  like  tho  United  State*,  might  profit  for  a  time 
from  the  distress  of  others,  but  in  the  long  run  the  heavy  bur¬ 
dens  under  which  the  warring  nations  would  stagger  on  when 
peace  had  come  would  he  handicaps  from  which  no  part  of  tho 
world  could  wholly  escape." 


THE  FINANCIAL  SIDE 

HE  PRICE  the  United  States  |>ays  for  tho  madness 
of  warring  Europe  is  the  upset  of  our  money  market 
and  the  blockade  of  our  commerce.  The  general 
"destruction  of  capital,”  in  the  words  of  one  writer,  is  one  of 
the  "most  striking  effects"  of  war,  and  The  Commercial  and 
Financial  Chronicle  (New'  York)  tells  us  that  just  as  the  Euro¬ 
peans  are  mobilizing  their  artnie*,  so  should  we  "mobilize  our 
financial  resources,"  which  means  that  we  must  "strengthen  our 
gold  reserves  .  .  .  by  keeping  our  gold  here  at  all  hazards." 
As  to  our  export  trade,  it  is  estimated,  we  read  in  the  press,  that 
not  less  than  50,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  are  "tied  up  at  sea- 
lioard  point*,"  and  while  it  is  said  that  the  congestion  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  merchandise  is  not  yet  so  serious,  "fears  are  felt 
that  even  this  situation  may  soon  be  beyond  control."  Pending 
the  appeal*  of  commercial  organizations  that  the  Government 
lend  its  aid  to  a  solution  of  tho  tangle,  editorial  comment  at 
large  approves  what  The  Sun  calls  the  "Government  coalition 
with  the  banking  and  commercial  community"  resulting  in 
"authorizations  of  emergency  currency  and  Clearing-House 
certificates."  Far  from  causing  alarm,  The  Sun  adds,  this  action 
"should  establish  confidence,”  since  it  "will  prevent  an  oul- 
lluw  of  gold,  provide  ample  circulation  for  pay-rolls,  and  crop- 
moving  demands,  and  place  the  merchant  in  a  position  where  ho 
can  better  sustain  the  strain  of  unusual  events."  Tho  issuance 
of  Clearing-House  certificates,  The  Sun  points  out,  is  "the  tenth 
in  number  within  fifty-four  years,"  occurring  at  periods  of 
financial  and  commercial  disturbance  among  us,  but  it  adds: 

"There  is  no  panic  now  and  none  is  likely  to  occur  as  a  result 
of  the  highly  disturlx-d  situation  abroad.  ...... 

"Europe  has  declared  a  general  moratorium,  and  American 
merchants  ami  exporters  are  unable  to  collect  their  accounts. 

In  addition,  all  shipping  has  been  placed  upon  a  war  basis, 
which  seriously  clogs  the  wheels  of  commerce.  To  say  that  the 
machinery  of  international  trade  has  broken  down  completely 
is  to  put  the  case  none  too  strongly,  for  the  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  in  international  exchange  an?  unprecedented." 

A  testimonial  to  the  soundness  of  our  condition  proceeds  *G(jC 
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from  Secretary  of  t  h«*  Treasury  McAdoo  in  a  statement  given 
out  when  the  President  signed  the  amended  Aldrich-Vreeland 
(  urrency  Act  to  provide  what  a  W ashington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Time*  calls  **a  practically  unlimited  supply  of  emer¬ 
gency  currency.”  Secretary  McAdoo  is  reported  as  saying  that: 

“The  situation  throughout  the  country  is  excellont,  and  no 
greater  testimonial  to  the  inherent  strength  of  our  financial 
and  economic  position  and 
condition  could  be  given 
than  the  way  in  which  the 
country  has  withstood  the 
shock  of  the  greatest  Euro- 
j>ean  disturbance  that  has 
occurred  in  tho  last  hun¬ 
dred  years.” 

Another  precaution  “to 
meet  a  condition  which 
never  before  confronted 
the  great  nations  of  the 
world."  the  New  York 
Times'  Annalist  tells  US, 
is  that  “the  plans  for 
putting  tho  new  Federal 
Reserve  Law  into  effect 
are  being  rushed,"  and  it 
adds  that  "the  inherent 
soundness  of  our  own  posi¬ 
tion  is  giving  ground  for 
much  relief.”  In  this  con¬ 
nection  we  note  the  warn¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  that 
“neither  excessive  hoj>o- 
Icssness  nor  baseless  op¬ 
timism  founded  upon  the 
expectation  of  making 
large  profits"  is  the  prc>i>er 
mood  for  this  time,  and  it 
points  out  that  “tho  ur¬ 
gent  demand  of  the  case  is 
for  conservatism  and  good 
judgment  in  the  handling 
of  business.”  Of  tho  gen¬ 
eral  state  of  things,  this 
journal  says: 

“Our  financial  situation 
will  necessarily  be  affected 
by  the  inevitable  difficul¬ 
ties  of  trade  and  exchange 
with  other  countries. 

These  can  not  bo  wholly 
overcome  for  some  time, 
but  we  can  safeguard  our 
own  domestic  interests 
and  do  much  to  offset  any 
adverse  influence  from 
the  complications  abroad. 

Tho  gold  movement  can  be  substantially  controlled  by  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  stock  exchanges  and  concerted  action  of  hankers,  and 
we  are  in  no  danger  of  failure  to  maintain  entirely  adequate  re¬ 
serves  for  our  own  credit  operations.  The  unanimity  with  which 
tho  bill  providing  for  emergency  currency  by  associations  of 
national  banks  was  promptly  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress 
was  a  gratifying  evidence  of  a  non-part izan  spirit  in  dealing  with 
the  present  exigency.  The  liberal  limit  allowed  for  issuing  tho 
new  notes,  which  are  amply  secured,  will  preclude  all  danger  of 
a  lack  of  funds  for  crop-moving  and  other  except ional  require¬ 
ments.  There  is  no  likelihood  of  any  approach  to  the  limit  per¬ 
mit  ted  or  any  uncertainty  about  the  safety  of  this  currency 
when  there  is  practically  no  speculation  going  on.  Our  business 
will  necessarily  be  under  some  repression,  but  there  is  a  chance 
r<»r  exercising  unusual  foresight,  careful  judgment,  and  watchful 
iTort,  and  there  is  wholesome  discipline  in  that." 

In  considering  the  “destruction  of  capital"  through  war.  The 


Journal  of  Commerce  remarks  that  “one  of  the  worst  results  of 
past  losses  of  capital”  is  “the  higher  ‘cost  of  living’  for  all 
business  enterprises  using — as  most  do  use — borrowed  funds  as 
the  basis  of  their  operations,"  and  it  explains  that — 

“As  domestic  business  men  find  that  they  must  increase  their 
interest  payments,  owing  to  shortage  of  funds  from  foreign 
sources,  they  will  also  find  that  they  must  seek  to  recover  from 

consumers  in  higher  prices. 
Ultimately  the  consumer 
will,  as  usual,  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  reduction  of 
wealth.  Ho  will  either 
restrict  his  consumption 
materially,  or  else  he  will 
have  to  part  with  much 
more  of  his  money  in  or¬ 
der  to  provide  himself 
with  his  customary  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  of  com¬ 
modities.  The  effects  of 
this  shortage  of  funds  will 
not  be  wholly  passed  on 
to  the  consumer  in  this 
way,  but  will,  in  part,  at 
least,  stop  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  capitalist  who  will  not 
l>e  able  either  wholly  or 
at  the  outset  to  transfer 
thorn.  But  ultimately 
there  will  bo  a  wide  diffu¬ 
sion  of  the  consequences 
of  the  war,  and  in  the  di¬ 
rections  just  suggested. 
Before  these  results  are 
fully  felt,  and  more  or 
less  incidental  to  them, 
the  reduction  of  employ¬ 
ment  due  to  the  higher 
cost  of  business  and  the 
lower  returns  realized  will 
have  wrought  their  effects 
upon  another  large  section 
of  tho  population." 

The  material  injury-  we 
suffer  on  account  of  tho 
war  is  widely  deplored  by 
other  financial  writers. 
Wo  read  in  The.  American 
Banker  (Now  York)  that 
“the  advantage's  of  the 
record  crops  of  1914  will 
be  materially  lessened  by 
the  conflict  across  the  sea," 
and  The  Economist  (Chi¬ 
cago)  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  whatever 
“temporary'  increase  in 
trade”  we  gain  through 
war  demands  we  shall 
“lose  ultimately  in  the 
diminution  of  capital  normally  coming  to  this  country  for  invest¬ 
ment,”  while  The  Financial  World  (New  York)  asks  bitterly 
whether  the  world  is  “to  toil  and  struggle  and  sweat  for  years  to 
maintain  itself  in  peace  and  plenty,  only  to  l>e  plunged  into  utter 
destitution  in  a  night  in  order  that  war  heroes  may  bo  created  on 
pyramids  of  the  slain?"  Other  journals  occupy  themselves  with 
“tho  duty  of  the  hour,”  which  the  New  York  Financier  defines  a> 
remembering  that  the  resources  of  our  banks  belong  to  com¬ 
merce  “and  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  war  funds,"  and  it  adds: 

“If  tho  flow  of  gold  abroad  is  shut  off,  even  through  the 
exercise  of  drastic  measures,  and  if  tho  reservoirs  of  cash  of 
the  United  States  are  cl  m  ngainst  those  who  would  use  them 
for  war  purposes,  then  the  effect  will  he  to  make  war  abroad 
more  difficult,  and  the  iuoji  difficult  war  is  made,  tho  less  the 
world  suffers.” 


MRS.  WOODROW  WILSON. 


Pmddcnl  WlUon'x  tender  to  the  warring  nations  of  hi*  good  oltlcrw  for 
peace  In  Kuropc  wa*  written  while  he  was  sitting  at  the  bedside  of  Mrs.  Wilson. 
Every  moment  that  could  bo  spared  from  his  office  tho  President  spent  here, 
by  her  side  who  had  been  his  constant  coworker  In  the  twist.  Mrs.  Wilson's 
death  occurred  at  the  Whit©  Uouse  on  the  afternoon  of  August  6.  That 
morning  the  Senate,  realizing  her  condition,  passed  in  silent  concurrence  her 
“Alley  BUI*'  for  the  destruction  of  Washington's  slums,  a  bill  In  which  die 
had  been  deeply  interested.  This  cheering  news  was  brought  to  her  while  she 
was  still  conscious.  Mrs.  Wilson's  death  is  regarded  by  the  press  as  the  Pmd- 
dent's  greatest  burden  during  threw*  weeks  of  heart-breaking  care  and  responsi¬ 
bility.  “The  people  grieve."  one  editor  has  said,  “that  at  such  a  time  as  this 
Chert?  Is  no  way  ...  for  any  mortal  man  to  lighten  tho  load  and  lesaen  the  grief 
of  President  Wilson." 
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THE  RATE  DECISION 

THE  NEW  DAY  of  understanding  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  railroads  is  believed  by  some  editorial 
observers  to  begin  with  tho  decision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  which  grants,  with  qualifications,  tho 
freight  increase  of  5  per  cent,  pleaded  For  by  the  Eastern  lines. 
The  public  and  legislators,  say  such  writers,  realize  now  some¬ 
thing  of  the  problems  of  the  railway  companies,  and  this  advance 
in  knowledge  can  only  tend  to  make  the  roads  better  properties 
for  all  concerned.  Impatient,  however,  that  it  should  take  tho 
Commission  a  year  and  a  half  to  issue  its  report,  and  grieved  that 
the  allowed  increase  applies  only  to  the  roads  west  of  Pittsburg 
and  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  othur  commentators  rake  the  Itourd  as 
"bureaucrats,"  and  Hee  in  the  ruling  nothing  more  than  proof 
of  the  inefficacy  of  "  government  by  commission."  Among 
railroad  officials  tho  verdict  is  not  enthusiastically  n*ceived  even 
bv  those  that  are  grateful  for  a  crumb  of  comfort,  tho  they  see 
in  it  hope  for  a  brighter  future;  but  the  disap|M>intcd  ones  are 
severe  in  their  strictures.  Tin;  mads  east  of  Buffalo  and  Pitts- 
hurg,  according  lo  the  Commission’s  recommendation,  an-  to 
reduce  their  expenses  by  cutting  out  "special  services"  and 
outside  investments,  except  those  of  New  England,  which  urn 
described  as  being  looked  after  "locally."  Altho  it  is  estimated 
that  the  rate  increase  will  bring  an  additional  annual  revenue  of 
from  $10,000,000  to  $15,000,000,  still,  in  the  view  of  the  New 
York  ITorW.  "no  one  will  ever  be  able  to  compute  the  damage 
that  has  resulted  to  business  of  all  kinds”  through  the  delay  of 
the  Commission  in  reaching  a  conclusion  which  "comes  at  last 
when  interest  in  it  is  reduced  to  the  minimum."  The  main 
features  of  the  report  arc  summarized  by  one  of  its  admirers, 
the  Philadelphia  North  American,  as  follows: 

"The  railroads  are  not.  receiving  adequate  revenues. 

"Rates  are  too  low  in  the  Central  territory,  between  the 
RufTalo-Piltsburg  line  and  the  Mississippi,  and  will  be  ad¬ 
vanced  approximately  5  per  cent.,  excepting  on  coal.  coke,  ore, 
cement,  and  like  commodities. 

"No  increase  is  warranted  in  tho  territory  cast  of  Pittsburg, 
including  New  England.  The  imjMirtant  systems  will  benefit, 
however,  by  the  Central  territory  increase,  since  their  lines  ex- 
fond  for  thousands  of  miles  into  that  region. 

"  Passenger-fares  that  are  too  low  should  be  raised,  upon 
proper  authorization  of  State  railroad  commissions. 

“  Rixmmmendatinn  is  made  that  revenues  of  all  railroads  be 
increased  by  the  promotion  of  more  efficient  methods  of  opera- 
tion,  tho  reduction  of  waste,  and  the  elimination  of  free  services 
and  apooull  privileges.  Costly  practises  of  this  kind  are  specified, 
such  a**  passes  and  private  cars  for  persons  not  entitled  to 
thorn,  free  collection  and  delivery  of  freight,  free  storage,  switch¬ 
ing.  loading,  unloading,  reconsigning,  etc. 

"The  rate  increase  granted  will  add  between  $lf>,(XX).(XX)  and 
$20,000,000  to  tho  railroads'  revenues,  while  millions  more  will 
bo  derived  by  abandoning  practises  which  divert  earnings.” 

In  the  judgment  of  this  journal  tho  ruling  is  "one  of  the  most 
momentous  ever  delivered  by  a  judicial  body  in  this  country," 
and  it  adds  that  "three  vital  issues  have  been  definitely  settled," 
of  which  we  read,  in  substance: 

"Thom  is  a  clean-cut  decision  that  the  railroads  must,  be 
operated  not  as  private  enterprises,  but  as  institutions  which 
must  pay  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  public  from  which  they 
have  derived  their  powers.  This  principle  underlies  the  whole 
case.  It  has  not  been  originated,  of  course,  by  the  Commission 
-  it  appears  in  numerous  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court — but 
hem  it  is  plainly  stated  as  a  governmental  policy. 

"It  is  reaffirmed  that  private  capital  thus  employed,  while 
subject  to  regulation,  possesses  tho  right,  in  view  of  that  regula¬ 
tion,  to  make  charges  high  enough  to  relurn  fair  dividends  upon 
honest  capitalization  under  efficient  management. 

"Further,  it  is  plainly  declared  thnt  before  the  railroads  can 
claim  such  rights — w'hich  would  underwrite  every  dollar  of 
honest  railroad  investment  -they  must  show  to  the  court  ‘clean 
hands.’  must  a'  vndon  wasteful,  uneconomic,  and  illegal  methods 

of  doing  huair 


"The  second  big  accomplishment  is  the  laying  down  of  def¬ 
inite  rules  of  conduct  for  the  greatest  single  industry  in  the 
country.  Railroads  know  what  they  may  and  may  not  do. 
They  are  specially  favored,  for  they  have  a  plain  chart  of  pro¬ 
cedure.  while  other  businesses  are  still  groping. 

"Thirdly,  the  fidelity  of  the  Commission  to  its  obligation  to 
decide  according  to  the  evidence,  in  the  fact*  of  extraordinary 
pressure,  will  go  far  to  restore  waning  public  confidence  in  the 
judiciary  as  a  whole. 

"Finally,  a  great  forward  step  has  been  taken  toward  a 
condition  when  railroad  securities  will  l>e  in  a  preferred  class, 
For  the  accepted  policy  is  that,  if  honestly  capitalized  and 
efficiently  managed,  railroads  cun  In-  assunsl  of  the  right  always 
to  earu  dividends." 

The  New  York  IDruht  does  not  overlook  the  interiuding  fact 
of  the  increased  revenue  assured  by  the  decision,  but  it  thinks 
that  "of  vastly  greater  importance  is  the  recognition  ...  of  the 
principle  that  the  railways  are  entitled  to  a  fair  return  on  the 
capital  invested,"  and  the  New  York  Sun  says  that  "the  de¬ 
cision  as  a  whole  lends  itself  to  the  conviction  that  a  day  of  fair 
play  has  dawned  for  the  railroads  after  a  long  night  of  darkness,” 
and  again  that  "the  Commission  extends  the  hope  of  much 
relief  to  the  railroads  in  the  future."  The  result  is  "worth  the 
long  waiting,"  says  the  Albany  Journal,  which  believes  that  the 
railroads  gain  "a  complete  victory,"  and  explains  that  "their 
victory  is  part  ini  only  in  respect  of  the  advances  actually  al¬ 
lowed  at  this  time."  Belated  tho  tin*  decision  lie,  remarks  the 
I’ittsbiirg  Chronicle  Telegraph,  “to  the  extent  that  the  railroads 
an;  strengthened  ...  it  will  have  a  steadying  effect."  The 
New  York  (I lobe  also  criticizes  the  Commission's  long  wait.,  but 
finds  that  the  report  "meets  public  demand  for  fair  play,"  and 
interprets  it  in  the  statement  that  "tho  roads  in  the  western 
district  get  a  large  part  of  the  inrTcaso  they  asked  and  an 
implied  invitation  to  submit  proposals  for  a  more  general  ad¬ 
vance  in  conformity  with  their  requirements."  The  Spring- 
field  Republican  says  that  tho  Commission,  "after  all  has  been 
said  in  criticism  of  it,  has  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction," 
ami  while  the  Newark  (N.  .1.)  AVer*  is  sure  that  the  decision  is 
"somewhat  disappointing"  to  the  carriers,  yet  it  argues  confi¬ 
dently  t  hat  "in  the  long  run  they  will  find  it  a  source  of  a  sounder 
strength  than  they  have  yet  known,"  and  the  St.  Louis  Globe, 
Democrat  hopes  they  "will  accept  this  finding  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
and  that  it  will  be  found  to  provide  such  relief  as  will  materially 
lesson  their  difficulties."  As  for  the  dissenting  opinions  of 
Commissioners  Daniel  and  McChord,  this  journal  assorts  that 
neither  one  nor  the  other  "undertakes  to  deal  with  the  mass 
of  evidence  tho  majority  opinion  shows,  nor  to  controvert  it  in 
any  way,"  and  yet  it  realizes  that  the  report  is  “evidently  a  dis- 
ap|*ointmoril  to  some  railway  managers  who  are  injudicious 
enough  to  criticize  severely  the  refusal  of  the  Commission  to 
grant  all  that  was  asked."  As  an  instance  of  such  criticism  may 
he  cited  from  the  New  York  Htralil  the  statement  attributed  to 
K.  D.  Underwood,  president  of  tho  Eric  Railroad,  in  which 
we  read: 


"As  it  has  turned  out,  the  Erie  Railroad  is  not  interested  in 
the  decision  one  way  or  another.  I  predicted  months  ago  that 
the  Commission  would  give  tho  railroads  little  or  nothing,  and 
this  prediction  is  now  borne  out  by  the  facts.  First,  the  Com¬ 
mission  denied  the  railroads  east  of  Pittsburg  and  Buffalo  any 
increases,  hut  permitted  the  roods  west,  to  increase  rates  fivo 
per  cent.,  after,  however,  carefully  excluding  all  commodities 
from  this  increase  that  would  render  any  l>cnofH  to  the  railroads. 
The  commodities  excluded  from  the  advances  represent  on  the 
railroads  west  of  Pittsburg  by  far  the  largest  percentage  of 
their  traffic,  so  the  final  result  will  add  very  little  revenue  to  any 
of  the  carriers. 

"Again,  the  Commission  spoke  in  hopeful  terms  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  increasing  passenger-fares,  but  apparently  there  is  no 
way  to  do  this,  for  already  we  have  the  two-cont  passenger  laws 
in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  there  is  every  probability  that, 
we  shall  have  it  in  New  York  when  the  legislature  convenes.” 


Press  reports  inform  us  also  that  R.  S.  Lovett,  chairman 
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Union  Pacific,  regrets  that  the  roads  east  of  Buffalo  and  Pitts¬ 
burg  are  denied  an  increase,  while  William  H.  Truesdnle,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Lackawanna,  admits  general  disappointment  at  the 
decision.  Ralph  Peters,  president  of  the  Long  Island  Road, 
is  of  like  frame  of  mind,  and  is  reported  as  saving: 

“A  ray  of  hope  lies  in  the  making  of  extra  charges  for  de¬ 
livering  cars  on  side-tracks,  and 
for  other  services.  If  the  rail¬ 
roads  can  not  raise  rates,  they  can 
not  raise  wages,  and  they  can 
not  continue  extensive  improve¬ 
ment*.  The  decision  means  the 
railroads  will  have  a  hard  road 
to  travel  for  some  time.  They 
will  not  be  able  to  increase  their 
capital  because  they  will  not  lie 
able  to  show  sufficient  earning 
capacity.” 

In  dispatches  from  Chicago  we 
read  that  Frederic  A.  Delano, 
president  of  the  Wabash  Railroad 
and  chairman  of  the  Eastern 
Roads  Committee  as  well  as  late¬ 
ly  nominated  candidate  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  says  that 
“about  the  only  feature  of  the 
decision  that  is  at  all  satisfac¬ 
tory  is  the  mere  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  railroads  not'd 
some  relief."  while  E.  P.  Ripley,  president  of  the  Santa  F6,  is 
quoted  as  follows: 

“The  decision  was  a  decided  disappoint ment  to  all  railroad 
men.  The  Commission  ap]>ears  to  have  given  very  grudgingly  a 
fractional  part  of  what  was  asked  and  what  was  proved  to  he 
needed.  While  I  have  not  studied  the  decision,  the  published 
summary  sounds  to  me  as  if  it  were  a  stump  speech  on  the  part  of 


|N>litica!  aspirants.  It  is  far  from  being  the  utterance  of  a  judicial 
body.  I  can  not  see  where  the  roads  interested  will  get  much 
relief.” 

On  the  other  hand,  press  reports  inform  us  that  Frank  A. 
Vanderlip,  president  of  the  National  City  Bank,  and  a  director 
of  many  railroads,  considers  that  the  decision  gives  more  than 

he  had  expected,  while  L.  J. 
Spence,  traffic  director  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  system,  is  re¬ 
ported  as  saying  that  “the 
chief  importance”  of  the  de¬ 
cision  lies  in  its  “sympathetic 
attitude”  toward  “vested  in¬ 
terest*."  This,  he  thinks,  will 
encourage  investors.  Among  the 
various  editors  that  look  upon 
the  rate  decision  unfavorably  wo 
find  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Telegraph  saying  that  it  is  “a 
good  deal  of  jugglery,”  while  the 
New  York  Time «  observes  that 
the  Commission  reports  the  need 
of  an  increase  in  rates,  "but 
refuses  immediate  relief  and  will 
continue  its  investigation."  Simi¬ 
lar  criticism  appears  in  the  New 
York  Commercial,  the  Boston 
7’ratwcripi,  the  Boston  Traveler,  and  The  Public  Ledger,  Th< 
Record  and  The  Inquirer  of  Philadelphia,  while  the  Baltimore 
Sew*  remarks  rather  satirically  that  “it  is  not  complete  proof 
of  the  success  of  regulation  that  the  regulating  agency  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  that  more  revenue  was  needed,  and  then  by  a 
divided  vole  refused  adequate  relief.” 


ALL  AUOARD  roa  A  RECORD  RfJf! 

— Bowen  in  the  Chicago  Herald- 


THE  WAR  IN  BRIEF 


The  1914  war  modrl  in  a  srlf-startor. — Indianapolis  Star. 

AND  Colonel  Roosevelt  on  this  aide  of  the  water* — Washington  Herald. 

Natvrallt.  European  war  mcaauroec  are  taken  by  ruler*. — Columbia 
Hint?. 

THE  war  also  supplies  to  Lieutenant  Porte  a  perfectly  Rood  excuse.— 
Indianapolis  S Jar. 

The  Nobel  prize  will  have  to  be  bigger  for  the  man  who  brings  ponce  this 
yi.w  — -Toledo  Blade. 

Really,  it  look*  a*  if  we  have  brn  newllng  mi*»donari«*  to  the  wrong 
places.  —  Washington  Herald . 

The  life- boat  which  ha*  started  for  Europe  may  bo  useful  to  help  take 
iHXjple  off  Springfield  Republican. 

It  will  be  a  good  many  year*  before  we  hear  any  more  talk  in  Europe 
about  disarmament. — Boston  Transcript. 

European  government  officials  will  not  have  time  to  go  on  the  Chautau¬ 
qua  platform  thin  summer. —  Washington  Herald. 

The  truth  of  Tennyson’s  •"Better  fifty  year*  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of 
Cathay"  will  now  depend  on  the  years  chosen. — Boston  Herald. 

As  we  read  more  and  more  of  the  news  from  Europe  our  respect  and 
admiration  for  the  cave  man  Increase  very  rapidly. — AVir  York  American . 

Somehow,  we’ve  lost  interest  In  whether  Whitman  or  Hinman  can  get 
the  nomination  since  we  heard  those  guns  on  the  North  Sea — Little  Arthur 

Echo. 

Peace-loving  citterns  of  this  country  will  now  rise  up  and  tender  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Columbus  for  having  discovered  America.  — 
Chicago  Herald. 

IT  begins  to  look  as  If  Elihu  Root  and  others  who  accepted  Nobel  Peace 
prizes  ought  to  step  up  like  gentlemen  and  give  back  the  money.— New 
York  American. 

The  repubUc*  of  Paraguay.  Andorra,  and  San  Marino  are  Inclined  to 
rosent  being  overlooked  by  Germany  in  it*  general  distribution  of  ulti¬ 
matums  —New  York  Evening  Post. 

The  prediction  of  a  prosperous  season  for  American  summer  resort*  as  a 
result  of  the  European  war  ha*  already  been  vindicated.  Bar  Harbor 
ha*  ten  million  dollars  In  gold. — Netc  York  Evening  Post. 


Well.  Ireland’s  mobilized. — Boston  Transcript. 

Homebody  please  page  Andrew  Carnegie. — New  York  American . 

Huerta  should  rind  Europe's  atmosphere  thoroughly  congenial. — 
Columbia  Stair, 

Some  of  our  first  families  may  have  to  come  over  In  the  steerage  again. — 
Indianapolis  Star. 

We  e  by  the  paper*  that  the  newspaper  |tncOt  have  mobilized. — 
lindon  Transcript 

Foil  the  moment,  talk  of  an  English  Channel  tunnel  ha*  been  postponed. — 
Spring  field  Republican. 

fr  begins  to  look  as  If  maybe  the  late  Rudyard  Kipling  would  be  coming 
to  life  before  long. — Boston  Transcript . 

FOE  a  season  the  Socialist*  of  Europe  may  rest.  Emperor*  arc  doing 
their  work  for  them. — AVer  York  World. 

EUROPE  wait*  with  bated  breath  to  learn  whether  George  Fred  Williams 
has  declared  his  neutrality. — AVir  York  Matt. 

It  yet  may  become  necessary  to  land  marine*  to  protect  Mr.  Carnegie V 
peace  palace  at  The  Hague. — Indianapolis  Star. 

Hath  Eli  than  be  forced  to  send  Enrico  Caruso  to  the  front.  Italy  pru¬ 
dently  decided  to  keep  out  of  it. — Net*  York  American. 

WOULDN’T  it  be  dreadful  if  some  belligerent  were  to  capture  the  ship 
on  which  Huerta  sailod  and  turn  him  over  to  Villa? — Indianapolis  Star. 

You  may  expect  to  hear  any  minute  now  that  the  fellow  who  owe*  you 
a  quarter  has  Issued  a  proclamation  of  moratorium. — Boston  Transcript. 

There  are  drawbacks  to  republics,  hut  as  compared  with  the  poor 
exhibition*  that  monarchies  are  making  they  shine  as  the  stars. — Chicago 
Sews. 

Who  could  have  thought  a  year,  a  month,  or  a  week  ago  that  we  ohould 
now  have  a  Congressional  appropriation  for  the  relief  of  European  tourist*' 
—New  York  World. 

President  Wilson  1*  to  tender  American  aid  in  settling  European  war 
problems  Perhaps  he  will  offer  the  services  of  the  A.  H.  C.  mediators. — 
Indianapolis  Star. 

There  U  grim  irony  in  the  newspapers  just  'Timing  :i  from  Europe, 
deploring  President  Wilson's  weak  course  In  Mexi-  •  .aid  pi  •  dieting  iruublv 
as  a  consequence. — Springfield  Republican. 
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THE  EUROPEAN  ARMAGEDDON-WHO  CAUSED  IT? 


IT  MAY  at  first  sight  appear  that  the  Austrian  Government 
by  formally  declaring  war  against  Servia  set  the  match 
to  the  train  which  ended  in  the  explosion  which  is  now 
shaking  the  world.  But,  on  the  other  bund,  tin*  Austrian  press 
maintain  that  little  Servia  had  been  vexing,  heckling,  and 
badgering  the  representatives  of  the  dual  monarchy  until 
exasperation  was  driven  beyond  bounds.  France,  naturally 
enough,  looks  upon  Kaiser  William  as  tho  serpent  who  has  risen 
up  to  disturb  the  Eden  tranquillity  of  Europe.  Another  sug¬ 
gestion  has  been  made  regarding  the  origin  of  the  present  war 
which  implicates  Russia  as  the  chief  agent  in  stirring  up  strife. 
Russia,  we  are  told,  is  at  present  distracted  by  semirevolu¬ 
tionary  labor  disturbances,  and  as  Napoleon  111.  plunged  into  a 
war  with  Germany  in  order  to  distract  the  attention  of  France 
from  her  own  domestic  grievances,  so  the  ('zar  mobilizes  his 
troops  and  breathes  out  defiance  against  his  western  neighbors 
in  order  that  his  people  may  have  something  else  to  think  about 
than  their  scanty  supply  of  black  bread,  the  burden  of  their 
taxation,  or  the  oppression  of  the  police. 

The  Austrian  press  are  of  course  unanimous  in  blaming  Servia 
for  its  defiance  of  tho  Danubian  empire,  and  the  vituperation 
which  rages  against  the  Government  and  even  tho  person  of 
Francis  Joseph.  The  wrongs  done  by  Servia  to  its  great  truns- 
Danubian  neighbor  culminated,  we  an-  told,  in  the  murder  of 
the  Hereditary  Grand  Duke  and  his  consort.  Thus  the  Neue 
Freie  Preaae  (Vienna)  declares  that  “the  situation  between 
■»ur  Government  and  that  of  King  Peter  has  become  intolerable. 
Our  ultimatum  has  lxxm  the  natural  result." 

The  Tageblalt  (Vienna)  talks  about  the  wrongs  suffered  by 
Austria  at  the  hands  of  Servia.  To  quote  its  words: 

“When  wo  consider  the  provocations  of  which  Servia  has 


been  guilty  for  so  many  years,  the  solemn  pledges  mude  and 
broken,  the  defiance  which  we  have  put  up  with  from  an  un¬ 
scrupulous  ueighltor  whom  no  kindness  can  appease,  we  ex¬ 
perience  a  sense  of  relief  on  this  outburst  of  war.” 

Tho  same  tone  distinguishes  the  utterance  of  the  Rtichapoxl 
(Vienna),  which  is  considered  to  be  the  organ  of  military  circles 
as  it  used  to  l>o  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Hereditary  Grand  Duke 
Francis  Ferdinand.  Tho  paper  encourages  the  Government  to 
lay  aside  all  hesitation  and  to  take  strict  measures  against  the 
Servian  foe,  “who  is  as  implacable  and  relentless  os  he  is 
dastardly." 

Among  tho  Gorman  papers,  too,  tho  governmental  KOlniachf 
Zriluug  lays  tho  blame  on  Servia  and  talks  about  “Servia’s 
wrong-doing,"  justifying  Austria's  action  in  the  words,  “it 
would  have  Ixten  a  most  desirable  ending  to  the  affair  if 
Servia  had  given  the  satisfaction  asked  of  her  and  the  relation 
between  the  parties  concerned  had  resumed  their  normal 
condition." 

"That  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government,  after  its  long 
altercations  with  Servia,"  says  the  Berliner  Tagtblall,  “has  at 
last  come  to  this  final  decision  is  naturally  to  be  expected." 
“Servia,”  says  the  Vaaaiache  Zeilung  (Berlin),  “has  foreixl  the 
conflict  to  a  climax.  Since  the  year  P.XKl  Servia  has  l>cen  trying 
to  bring  on  a  European  war  and  with  the  help  of  Russia  to  deal 
the  death-blow  to  the  Danubian  monarchy.  That  indeed  is  her 
present  aim."  “No  great  Power,"  declares  the  Kreuttritung 
(Berlin),  "can  allow  an  insignificant  neighl*or  to  torment  and 
injure  it,  especially  when  this  insignificant  Power  relies  on  its 
ability  to  rattle  the  saber  of  another  great  Power." 

The  French  press  are  unanimous  in  attributing  the  tragic 
condition  of  things  in  Europe  to  the  intrigues  of  Germany,  and 


French  Ge.vehai. —  -Tho  Senate  tells  me  to  order  two  million  military 
shoe*.’* 

Guoht  OF  1M70-71 — “  I  h«»r  thr  wmie  beckoning  dill” 

— Amslrrdamnirr. 


El*  ROPE  S  TH.VNQL  ILUTY  IHSTI'HBED. 

"Oh.  how  lovely  It  L«  to  sleep  In  the  woods,  where  the 

little  birds  build  their  newts!"  ^  „ 

—  L Ik  i Berlin). 


PROPHETIC  EUROPEAN  CARTOONS  ON  THE  EVE  OF  WAR. 
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Who  ('rxninandN  tho  Ku*tian  Army 


“The  l ’luted  State*  run  become,  us  it  has 
this  week,  the  world's  greatest  market  for 
capital,  and  if  the  American  people  rise  to 
their  opportunity  they  can  do  a  great  deal  to 
mitigate  the  disastrous  eco¬ 
nomic  consequence*  which 
would  otherwise  result  in 
many  countries  from  a  groat 
European  war. 

“It  iH  obvious  that  for  the 
time  Iteing  the  money  mark¬ 
ets  of  Europe  will  be  closed  to 
the  demands  fur  new  capital 
of  Canada.  Brazil,  Argentina. 
Mexico,  and  other  countries, 
and  at  such  a  time  the  prestige 
of  the  United  States  would  he 


UKN-fcKAl.  JOKFKK. 
French  Chief  of  Stall 


rot  NT  \  i  *N  MULTKK. 
Herman  Chief  of  Staff 


OCNKIIAI.  Pt'TNIK. 
Servian  Chief  of  Staff. 


LKADKKS  OK  PRINCIPAL  IANII  KoKCKS  AT  WAR. 


of  war  against  Austria  is  a 
piece  of  sheer  brutality." 

“But  labor  unrest  is  chron¬ 
ic  in  centers  like  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  and  Viborg and  Odessa,” 
say*  The  Doily  New*  (I»n- 
don),“and  the  public  services 
are  paralyzed.  War  is  re¬ 
sorted  to  by  the  ( 'zar  as  a  di¬ 
version."  To  quote  further: 

“The  crisis  in  the  Balkans  present*  to  tho  embarrassed 
Russian  bureaucracy  a  time-honored  method  of  escape;  foreign 
war  1ms  been  the  habitual  palliative  for  domestic  discontent  with 
•'hallow,  incompetent,  and  unscrupulous  governments  from  time 
immemorial.  The  chance  of  setting  Puusluv  sentiment  uguiust 
the  uprising  l<uhor  sentiment  may  well  strike  the  Russian  official 
mind  as  too  good  to  he  lost." 

Referring  to  the  note  which  was  Austria's  ultimatum  to  Scrvia, 
lie  Loiidou  Tim*  blame-  Au-tria  as  under  the  suspicion  «>r  pr»»- 
king  the  war. 


OENERAU  VON  HOTXENOORF. 
Austrian  Chief  of  .staff 


immensely  enhanced  if  it  were 
to  take  tiie  place  of  Europe 
and  meet  the  pressing  needs 
of  these  borrowing  countries. 

“It  is  {Missible  that  the 
United  States  may  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  greut  loans  that 
will  have  to  be  raised  in 
Kunqie  if  almost  the  whole 
continent  liecomes  engaged 
in  war.  Possibly  the  par¬ 
ticipation  will  lie  indirect 
rather  than  direct. 

“It  is  essential  that  American  investor*  should  not  only  have 
confidence  in  the  future  of  their  own  country,  but  also  believe 
that,  war  or  no  war.  the  world  will  continue  to  progress. 

"In  brief,  a  great  war  in  Europe  will  give  the  United  Stales 
an  opportunity  of  assuming  the  post  of  world  banker,  by  sup¬ 
plying  capital  freely  to  countries  and  individuals  in  all  parts 
of  the  globe  who  iH*ed  it  und  can  provide  the  required  security. 
Should  the  American  |>eoplc  take  advantage  of  the  golihui 
opportunity  afforded  them  by  the  outbreak  of  war,  it  will  mean 
uot  diminished  but  increased  prosperity  for  the  United  States." 


as  an  interpreter  of  general  French  opinion 
we  may  quote  the  following  striking  words 
from  the  Paris  Teiiipn: 


“Up  to  the  last  moment  France  and  Russia 
had  lielieved  in  the  good  faith  of  Germany; 
but  now  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  but  that 
the  Government  of  the  Kaiser  had  determined 
mi  laying  an  ambush  for  us  and  our  allies. 
Russians,  Frenchmen,  and  Englishmen  must 
unite  in  a  struggle  against  these  brigands  or 
puwer  who  at  last  have  dropt  the  mask. 

“The  English  Government  had  informed 
the  German  ambassador  that  England  could 
nut  remain  neutral.  We  should  not  desire  war, 
bul  since  we  are  forced  into  it  we  will  fight 
with  a  light  heart.  For  forty  years  Germany 
Ims  been  prowling  about  as  with  the  tixt  idea 
of  ut  last  dealing  us  a  heavy  blow  with  the 
minimum  of  risk.  Germuny  now  attacks  us 
ui  a  moment  when  all  the  material  and  moral 
forces  of  Europe  are  directed  against  her. 
The  war  into  which  we  have  tieeu  forced  is 
war  with  a  pirate.  The  French  people  with 
uii  unanimity  which  is  superb  flings  itself  as 
one  man  into  the  thick  of  the  fray." 


Among  the  English  paper*  tho  Manchester 
iiuardiaii,  the  principal  Liber¬ 
al  organ  of  the  north,  thinks 
that  Austria  was  wrong  in 
demanding  that  certain  army 
officer*  and  civil  servants  of 
tho  Servian  Government 


should  be  arrested.  But  this 


paper  "deeply  regrets  that 
Russia  ho*  decided  to  en¬ 
courage  Servia  in  resistance 
to  Austria.  Russia’s  threat 


But  an  important  weekly,  tho  Loudon 
Outlook,  lays  the  responsibility  upon  Servia, 
who,  we  read,  “is  frankly  impossible  as  a 
neighlior."  As  this  paper  says: 


“It  must  be  Contended  that  Servia  has 
I  teen  receiving  an  amount  of  sympathy 
which  is  quite  unwarranted  by  circumstances. 
The  highly  colored  portruyals  of  her  as 'a  gal¬ 
lant  little  nation  fighting  against  odds  in  de¬ 
fense  of  downtrodden  fellow  nationals  is  utter 
fudge.  The  Serbs  have  shown  treachery 
and  cunning  to  friends  aiid  foes  alike  until 
they  have  alienated  every  ally  except  the 
great  Power  which  may  now  find  it  awkward 
to  offer  practical  support. 


The  Uuited  Slates,  thinks  the  London 
Stolixt,  an  eminent  fiscal  ami  economic  au¬ 
thority,  is  likely  to  play  an  important  part  in 
averting  world-wide  financial  catastrophe 
during  the  war.  and  we  read: 
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eoptud,  it  was  discovered,  commissions  from  the  Vickers  Com¬ 
pany.  the  British  concern  which  built  the  Japanese  battle-ship 
Kongo.  The  three  directors  of  Mitsui  &  Company,  who  offered 
commissions  to  these  officers  For  the  Vickers  Company,  have 
also  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  The  case  of  Engineer 
Rear-Admiral  Fujii  is  still  before  the  court  martial,  which  is 
waiting  for  data  from  the  German  court.  —  Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


FIGHTING  GRAFT  IN  JAPAN 

HE  EXPOSURE  of  naval  scandal 


coupled  with  the 

jj  conviction  of  high  priests  of  the  Hungauji  Temple, 
whoso  irregularities  were  reported  in  these  pages  a  few 
weeks  ago.  seems  to  be  awakening  the  moral  sense  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  to  such  an  extent  that  a  movement  has  liecn  inaugurated 
to  combat  corruption  and  to  strengthen  the  moral  vitality  of  the 
nation.  One  of  the  unmistakable  signs  of  this  moral  awakening, 
the  Tokyo  editors  point  out,  is  the  total  collapse  of  the  |>olitical 
faction  which  for  the  past  ten  years  or  so  had  the  municipal 
government  of  Tokyo  in  its  grip.  This  political  clique,  affiliated 
with  tho  Sei-yu-kai.  or  Constitutionalists,  has  been  called  the 
Tammany  Hall  of  Japan,  and  has  been  managing  the  municipal 
affairs  of  Tokyo  much  as  Tammany  managed  the  government  of 
New  York  City.  But  the  citizens  of  the  Mikado’s  capital 
had  been  gradually  organizing  their  forces  ugainst  the  cor-  notes, 
rupt  faction,  and  when  the  naval  scandal  shocked  all  Japan  the  p 
these  forces  found  a  good  opportunity  to 
come  out  in  the  open  and  fight  the  Tam- 
many  of  Tokyo  to  a  finish.  In  the  municipal 
election  just  held,  the  Constitutionalist  fac¬ 
tion  was  completely  defeated  by  the  so-called 
"Righteous  Party,"  representing  the  public- 
spirited  elements  of  citizens. 

The  movement  for  the  moral  uplift  of 
the  Japanese  nation  is  about  to  take  a 


JAPAN  ON  THE  LAND-LAW  DEADLOCK 


"What  kind  of  an  answer  does  the  United 
States  intend  to  offer  us  relative  to  tho 
California  question?  Days  have  passed, 
and  we  have  shown  every  courtesy  express¬ 
ing  our  desire  for  an  amicable  settlement. 

If  the  United  States  does  not  retract  her 
course,  she  means  to  insult  us.  Even  little  Greece  is  showing  a 
determination  to  meet  in  a  manly  way  the  anti-Creek  move¬ 
ment  in  Turkey.  Weak  as  Japan  may  lie,  does  she  not  possess 
the  spirit  of  the  Greek?  Premier  Okuma  and  Foreign  Minister 
Kato  should  prove  equal  to  the  situation  with  firm  resolution." 

And  the  Tokyo  Nirhi-nichi,  upon  the  publication  of  the  docu¬ 
ments,  ridicules  the  weak-kneed  foreign  policy  of  its  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  in  spite  of  our  "shilly-shallying  attitude"  in  dealing 
with  Tokyo,  decided  to  participate  in  the  Panama  Pacific 
International  Exposition.  The  Tokyo  journal  points  out  the 
audacity  of  Italy  which  threatened  for  a  time  to  hold  off  from 
the  San  Francisco  Exposition  if  the  literacy  test  were  not  struck 
out  from  the  immigration  bills  pending  iu  the  legislature  at 
Washington.  The  Tokyo  journal  resorts  to  a  clever  historical 
argument  and  says: 

"The  present  situation  with  regard  to  California  reminds 
us  of  a  page  iu  our  history  half  a  century  ago  when  our  country 
was  still  under  a  feudal  form  of  government.  In  the  latter  days 
of  the  old  regime  the  Shogun  at  Tokyo  was  so  impotent  that  he 
could  not  stay  the  antiforeigu  agitation  in  southern  provinces. 

When  the  clans  of  Cho-shiu  and  Sasshu  acted  insolently  tow.i 
the  foreign  war-ships  and  representatives,  the  Powers  of  E 
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ICHEJLAEMON  MOItlMl'ItA. 
.lupancso  philanthropist  an<l  patriot 
who  denounced  the  naval  scandal' 


can  not  bo  questioned.  Yet  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the  appearance  of  even  so  few 
officers  who  permitted  themselves  to  be 
bribed  has  shtx-kod  tho  world,  for  tho  world  has  looked  upon 
the  Ja panes*'  Navy  as  a  model  of  integrity  and  efficiency. 

"The  misappropriation  of  funds  by  high  priests  of  the  Hong- 
anji  Temple  is  even  more  deplorable;  and  when  we  learn  that  a 
certain  high  officer  in  the  Detriment  of  the  Imperial  House¬ 
hold  is  implicated  in  the  Hongauji  affair,  we  are  forced  to 
consider  whether  our  country  is  not  facing  the  greatest  moral 
crisis  it  has  ever  faced. 

"In  such  a  critical  period  no  public-spirited  man  can  sit  down 
and  with  folded  arms  watch  the  drift  of  moral  current  which  is 
not  flowing  in  the  right  direction.  We  must  rouse  ourselves 
and  combine  our  resources  to  stay  this  tide  of  corruption. 
With  this  end  in  view  I  propose  to  contribute  $100,000  for  a 
campaign  of  education  and  ask  all  public-spirited  men  to  assist  iu 
the  promotion  of  this  cause.” 

The  prompt  decision  rendered  in  the  naval-scandal  case  has 
revived  to  no  small  extent  public  confidence  in  the  Navy,  ami 
the  metropolitan  journals  of  Japan  an*  expressing  satisfaction 
over  the  steps  taken  by  tho  naval  court  martial  in  charge  of 
tho  ease.  Vic*vAdmiral  Matsumoto  has  been  sentenced  to 
three  years’  penal  servitude  and  to  make  restitution  of  $204,000, 
while  Captain  Sawasaki  has  lieen  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprison¬ 
ment  and  the  restitution  of  $0,250.  The  two  officers  had  a<*- 
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tuiil  Aincrim,  which  suffered  injustice  at  the  hands  of  these 
■  Ians,  demanded  of  the  Shogun  the  punishment  due  tu  the 
obdurate  local  chiefs.  But  the  Shogun  was  powerless,  and  the 
Powers  took  the  matter  in  their  own  hands  and  bombarded  the 
ports  of  the  two  provinces.  The  United  Stated,  which  is  to-day 
pleading  that  the  Government  at  Washington  is  powerless  to 
interfere  with  the  legislation  of  a  Western  State,  did  not  hesitate 
to  take  part  in  one  of  these  liom  hard  incuts.  Would  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Government  allow  Japan  to  ignore  its  authority  and 
handle  the  California  situation  much  as  the  United  States  bundled 
the  Japanese  situation  half  a  century  ugo?” 

The  Tokyo  Jiji,  the  most  influential  organ  in  the  liuuneial 
world  uf  the  Far  Fast,  s«x*s  no  use  in  merely  answering  argu¬ 
ment  with  argument,  alt  ho  it  has  no  alternative  to  suggest  for 
the  solution  or  the  mooted  question.  The  Tokyo  Asa  hi  a|»- 
pruvex  of  the  Government's  action  in  refusing  Washington’s 
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AN  OPTIMISTIC  OPIUM  INXHKi  Toll. 


The  North  China  Itailu  AVirs  reports  that  a  British  Consul  with 
t  wo  Chinese  offlclaU  specially  appointed  to  Inspect  a  certain  dis¬ 
trict  for  poppy  rultivutlon.  found  no  seedlings,  although  "the  in¬ 
spection  was  scrupulous"  and  "every  secluded  place  was  visited 
by  them  "  —’National  Reriev  (Shanghai i. 

offer  to  compensate  the  hiss  which  may  lie  stiffen'd  by  Japanese 
farmers  in  California  us  the  result  of  the  land  law,  for,  the 
journal  belie  vcb,  the  fundamental  question  which  has  to  he 
settled  is  not  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents,  hut  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  Japanese  in  America  should  be  treated  as  the 
uliens  from  other  countries  are  treated.  Thu  Asahi  does  not 
see  how  the  question  cun  lie  settled,  unless  the  United  States 
agrees  to  extend  to  the  Japanese  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 
The  Japan  Times,  reganJed  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Government, 
thus  explains  why  Japan  does  not  care  to  accept  Mr.  Bryan's 
proposition  that  the  case  be  submitted  to  our  courts: 

“What  wo  demand  is  the  faithful  observance  of  all  treaties 
and  the  principle  of  equal  treatment  for  all  aliens  resident  in  the 
United  States.  The  court’s  decision  would  lie  final  us  to  the 
United  States  Government,  hut  it  can  not  lie  binding  on  us 
unless  the  Imperial  Government  goes  In-fore  it  as  a  party  in 
the  suit.  We  do  not  expect  that  Japan  would  do  this,  at  least 
in  the  present  case  or  in  matters  of  a  like  nature.  Such  as 
our  demand  or  eomplaint  is.  the  fundamental  remedy  should  be, 
as  it  upjiears  thus,  a  new  treaty  providing  for  the  elimination 
of  raciul  incapacity  for  our  nationals  and  also  for  the  elimination 
of  the  right  of  the  individual  States  of  the  Union  to  interfere 
in  any  way  with  treaty  rights  granted  by  the  Washington 
Government  to  the  nationals  of  a  foreign  country.” 

The  Japanese  editors  are  curious  to  know  the  contents  of  the 
contention  or  treaty  which  A  ml  ms  sad  or  Chindu,  under  in¬ 
struction  by  the  Yamamoto  Cabinet,  attempted  to  conclude, 
but  which  the  new  Okuma  Cabinet  instructed  tin-  Amliassadur 
to  withdraw.  Neither  the  American  nor  the  Japanese  press 
have  be*- n  abb-  to  ascertain  the  real  nature  uf  this  proposed 
treaty,  and  the  Tokyo  editors  are  wondering  why  the  Govern- 
iu*'..t  did  not  publish  it  together  with  the  other  d«n*umeitts. 
iiiaiatiim  mode  fur  Tur.  Liti.kahi  1»iui  vt. 


OPIUM  PROHIBITION  IN  CHINA 

LESSON  to  America  in  our  antidrug  crusade  comes 
from  the  other  side  of  the  world.  China  is  rejiorted 
nearly  free  from  the  opium  evil.  The  recent  destruc¬ 
tion  by  fire  of  many  costly  chests  of  opium,  with  pipes  and  para¬ 
phernalia.  outside  the  Temple  of  Heaven,  Peking,  is  a  remark¬ 
able  event  in  the  struggle  against  opium — “the  dull  Weed  thul 
rots  itself  at  ease  on  Lethe's  wharf."  This  is  an  outcome  of 
the  spirit  in  which  the  Chinese  ami  the  English  Governments 
have  made  an  opium  agreement  b>  which  Great  Britain  will  set- 
to  it  that  Indian  import*  of  the  drug  shall  steadily  be  diuiin- 
islicd  so  long  as  China  on  her  part  continues  to  diminish  her 
homc-gruw  li  opium.  The  Alio *  Sjjndicuir  Xews  (Peking),  “a 
record  of  Sociul  Reform  and  Progress  in  ( ’hina,"  has  the  following 
hopeful  uccount  or  the  aiiliopium  movement: 

“China's  latest  successes  in  the  suppression  of  opium  will 
appeal  more  than  anything  else  to  the  nations  of  the  West.  It 
China  cun  resit  out  her  own  pleasing  vice,  whut  can  she  not  do'.* 
tin-  people  of  Europe  will  usk.  And  while  sentimental  con¬ 
siderations  of  this  kind  may  lie  minimised  by  the  linaneial  kings, 
they  carry  much  weight  with  the  great  investing  public. 

“Hupeh  has  been  added  to  the  list,  of  provinces  cleansed 
of  opium.  Nine  of  eighteen  provinces  of  China  proper,  ami  the 
three  provinces  of  Manchuria  in  addition,  are  officially  free 
from  poppy  cro|W,  and  consequently  free  from  the  necessity  of 
admitting  Indian  opium.  And  in  most  of  the  remaining  prov¬ 
inces  suppressive  measures  have  been  carried  out,  with  tin* 
result  that  opium  is  la-youd  the  reach  of  all  but  the  very  rich 
in  almost  every  corner  of  the  Empire.  Whul  this  means  cun 
only  lie  appreciated  by  those  who  livid  in  China  in  the  days  of 
opium — who  saw  ruin  and  degradation  brought  to  the  homes  of 
the  people  by  black  poison,  and  who  could  not  take  a  day's 
journey  overland  without  lieiug  delayed  while  their  coolies 
took  their  opium  uvula. 

“It  is  u  great  thing  that  China  has  achieved — the  greater 
in  that  the  canqiaign  of  suppression  has  gone  on  steadily  through 
the  years  of  internul  strife.  Yuan  Shih  Kai's  Government,  busy 
us  it  has  Imh-ii  with  the  regeneration  of  the  oil  ministration  ami 
the  lopping  uiT  of  the  heads  of  retielx,  has  yet  hail  time  to  re¬ 
organize  the  campaign  against  the  opium  vice  and  to  ticheud 
poppies  by  the  billions.” 

The  importation  of  British  opium  has  hampered  the  reform, 
but  it  is  decreasing  under  the  agreement  mentioned  above. 
The  following  particulars  arc  given  with  regard  to  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  British  and  Chinese  opium  in  China.  A  tael  is  equal  to 
Si. 40  United  States  currency: 

“What  must  have  been  galling  to  the  Chinese  was  that 
1 .800,000  taels  of  this  trade  was  in  Indian  opium  and  less  than 
500,000  taels  in  Chinese.  In  former  times  the  foreign  trade  had 
lieen  less  than  one-fourth  of  t  he  native,  but  in  their  determination 
to  prove  their  sincerity  in  the  suppression  of  the  traffic  the  Chinese 
authorities  had  reduced  their  native  trade  to  practically  noth¬ 
ing,  while  the  ‘British’  drug  could  still  be  brought  in  freely 
ami  had  increased  iu  quantity  and  still  more  in  value. 

"The  Chinese  opium-traders  saw  what  was  happening.  They 
reviled  the  Government  for  promoting  the  foreign  opium-trade 
while  prohibiting  their  own  people  from  Belling  even  the  stocks 
in  hand.  But  the  Government  stuck  to  its  guns.  And  it  has 
its  reward  Hupeh  province  declared  clean  and  the  iin|M>rtation 
of  Indian  opium  prohibited.  Only  two  great  ports,  Shanghai  ami 
Canton,  now  remain  open  to  the  poison,  and  the  treaty  provides 
that  they  must  admit  Indian  opium  until  all  China  is  cleansed.” 

But  there  is  a  darker  xidc  to  this  problem  of  opium  abolition. 
The  London  Times'*  Shanghai  correspondent  shows  the  untoward 
economic  effects  of  opium  suppression.  He  dwells  upon  the 
extensive  smuggling  in  of  cocaine  and  morphia  into  the  country 
and  declares  that  the  use  of  these  drugs  in  China  “is  rapidly 
increasing.”  and  lie  adds: 

“  Indirectly,  the  suppression  of  the  trade  iu  native  opium  is 
responsible  for  much  of  the  paper  money  which  affiiets  the 
country,  paper  notes  I **ing  invented  to  supply  a  currency  when 
opium  failed.  That  it  is  also  responsible  for  the  enormous 
numbers  of  'out  of  works'  |>otential  und  actual  bandits 
cuu  not  be  questioned." 
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THE  “TWILIGHT  SLEEP"  AGAIN 

MOST  «>f  the  medical  critics  of  the  recent  article  on 
painless  childbirth  in  McClure’s  have  laid  stress  on  the 
fact,  as  they  assert,  that  the  method  used  in  Germany 
has  been  known  to  American  physicians  for  some  time,  and  that, 
it#  exploitation  as  a  new  discovery  was  therefore  unwarranted. 
This  being  so.  a  correspondent  of  The  American  Journal  of  Clint- 
rttl  Medicine  (Chicago.  August)  writes  to  that  journal  to  ask  the 
pertinent  question.  Why  have  not  American  physicians  applied 
this  knowledge  in  their  own  practise?  Is  not  knowledge,  if  use 
be  withheld,  even  more  blameworthy  than  ignorance?  With  the 
implication  that  the  profession  in  America  has  not  lived  freely 
up  to  its  lights,  the  oditor  of  tho  journal  named  above  seems 
rather  in  sympathy  than  otherwise.  Commenting  on  his  cor¬ 
respondent's  communication,  he  says  in  part: 

“Why  has  there  been  a  conspiracy  of  silence?  Nay.  it  is 
not  even  a  merely  passive  attitude  of  silenee;  for  the  editor  of 
McClure'*,  in  a  communication  to  us,  says:  'There  seems  to  lie 
a  highly  organized  opposition  in  this  country  to  this  new  treat¬ 
ment, ’  and  asks.  'Could  you  inform  us  as  to  the  reason  for 
this?’" 

The  explanation  that  occurs  to  this  writer  is  that  “organized 
medicine”  is  displaying  the  natural  hatred  that  any  organized 
body  always- has  for  new  ideas.  As  we  read: 

“In  explanation  of  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  jsiwers 
that  be,  we  have  only  to  point  out  that  such  bitter  opposition 
bus  always  been,  and  we  suppose  will  continue  to  he.  the  «*arlv 
attitude  of  organized  medicine-  as.  indeed.  it  is  of  all  con¬ 
stituted  authority — toward  innovation  and  progress. 

“It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  real  innovation  ever  originated 
within  the'  organized  constitution  of  any  science  or  craft.  It 
has  always  come  from  some  individual,  or  a  non-conforming 
group  of  individuals,  and  pustu-d  its  way  in  the  tiwlh  of  organized 
opposition. 

“In  medicine,  in  fuirtioular,  it  would  s«*cm  a*  tho  this  organic 
opposition  to  innovations  which  were  on  the  face  of  them 
worthy  of  adoption  has  been  a  factor  of  great  hindrance  and 
embarrassment.  And  this  very'  branch  of  medicine  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking  midwifery  furnishm  a  most  conspicuous 
•  sample. 

“Without  doubt  tho  two  most  epoch-making  innovations 
in  the  annals  of  obstetrics  were  the  demonstration  of  the  infec¬ 
tious  nature  of  childbed  fever  by  Holmes  and  Semmelweiss. 
and  the  application  of  chloroform  anesth«*sia  to  labor  by 
Simpson. 

"Yet  orthodox  medicine  abused  Holmes  and  hounded  Sem- 
melweiss  to  a  madhouse  for  hie  pains,  and  eonslituUd  medical 
authority  set  its  smug  face  against  Simpson's  sacrilegious  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  primal  curse  until  ((bid  save  the  mark!)  fashion 
‘lid  what  science  and  common  sense  failed  to  do,  and  the  use  of 
‘•Lloroform  by  Queen  Victoria  in  her  confinement  brought 
obstetric  anesthesia  into  vogue. 

“This,  we  think,  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  'highly  organ¬ 
ized  opposition  in  this  country  to  this  new  treatment* — to  the 
twilight  sloop  of  hysoein  and  morphin.  It  is  the  natural  r«^- 
sistanee  of  an  organized  liody  to  change.  It  is  what  the  Greeks 
called  misocainia — the  hatred  of  new  ideas,  which  would  wrench 
u*  from  our  fixtures;  for  to  quit  our  old  fixtures,  especially  if  we 
have  sat  in  them  in  comfort  for  a  long  time,  is  no  easy  business, 
bonce  we  demur,  we  resist,  we  even  give  battle,  and,  while  we 
may  suspect  that  the  new  idea  is  uhove  us.  we  try  to  persuade 
ourselves  (laziness  and  vanity  earnestly  consenting)  that  it  is 
below  us . 

“Of  course  there  is  a  certain  element  of  danger  in  the  twilight 
deep,  as  there  is  in  every  anesthesia.  Of  course-  the  procedure 
it  not  the  Himplc  June-holidav  matter  that  the  writers  in  McClure ’« 
would  make  it  appear.  Of  course  the  half-truths  about  medi- 
■•al  subjects  exploited  in  the  popular  press  misinform  and  mislead 
the  public. 

“But  whose  fault  is  it  that  they  arc  only  half-truths?  And 


is  it  not  much  more  blameworthy  to  suppress  truth  altogether, 
as  organized  medicine  has  done?  “ 

RESEARCH  BY  MOVING  PICTURES 

HK  part  played  by  cinematography  in  scientific  and 
technical  research,  together  with  some  of  the  things 
that  may  lie  expected  of  it  in  the  future,  arc  set  forth  in 
an  interesting  lecture  before  the  German  Engineers’  Society 
by  Dr.  Han/.  Goetz.  After  giving  statistics,  describing  apparatus, 
and  outlining  tho  history  of  the  invention,  the  lecturer  defined 
the  position  of  moving-picture  photography  among  the  means  of 
reproducing  phenomena  to  the  senses.  According  to  him  it  differs 
from  other  means  in  that  it  correlates  two  of  the  basic  quan¬ 
tities  that  physics  deals  with,  time  and  extension  in  apace.  We 
quote  the  billowing  paragraphs  from  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Goetz's 
lecture  made  for  The  Journal  of  Rnyintenng  anil  Industrial 
ChcmiAry,  and  printed  in  The  Scientific  American  Supplement 
(Now  York): 


“The  most  obvious  way  in  which  the  cinematograph  may 
act  as  an  aid  to  scions  is  in  recording  rare  phenomena,  such  as 
scenes  in  the  life  of  seldom  wen  or  difficultly  accessible  animals, 
unusual  surgical  operations,  etc.-  fields  in  which  considerable 
success  has  been  attained.  Its  usefulness  only  begins  here, 
however. 

"Just  as  the  scale  of  objects  may  be  varied  when  they  are 
represented  graphically,  so  the  time  wale  of -actions  may  be 
changed  when  they  arc  represented  by  the  cinematograph.  By 
an  increase  in  speed.  Professor  l*fefTer,  of  lyripzig,  has  been  able 
to  produce  in  three  minutes  a  ten-day  period  of  growth  of  a 
horse-chestnut  twig;  pictures  for  this  reproduction  were  taken  at 
five-minute  intervals.  A  large  field  for  the  study  of  the  growth 
of  both  plants  and  animals  is  thus  o|icncd  up.  Just  as  slow 
motions  can  Ik-  hastened  so  that  it  is  possible  to  see  the  total 
effect  in  a  truer  perspective,  so  it  is  possible  to  retard  and 
analyze  quick  movements,  and  the  limits  are  ‘inly  those  of  the 
speed  with  which  the  pictures  can  bo  taken.  With  the  most, 
refined  mechanical  devices  it  is  not  possible  to  take  more  than 
2o0  pictures  per  s^-ond.  but  hv  illuminating  the  moving  object 
with  regularly  succeeding  electric  sparks  and  photographing  on 
a  film  moving  continuously  rather  than  intermittently,  it  was 
found  possible  to  increase  the  numlier  of  exposures  to  2,000  per 
second.  Bull,  for  example,  has  made  valuable  studios  of  the 
flight  of  insects  in  this  manner. 

“From  an  engineering  point  of  view  the  cinematograph  has 
Isx-n  most  uwful  in  studying  projectiles  and  their  effect  on 
armor-plate.  Much  higher  frequencies  hat!  to  bo  used  than 
Hull  obtained,  and  the  apparatus  employed  differed  from  his 
in  not  using  a  mechanical  interrupter;  in  series  with  the  illumi¬ 
nating  spark-gap  was  a  large  condenser,  and  in  parallel  with  it  a 
small  one;  the  large  condenser  is  charged  by  an  induction  ma¬ 
chine,  and  when  it  is  discharged  the  small  condenser  is  alter¬ 
nately  charged  and  discharged  across  tho  gap. 

"  The  period  of  the  alternations  can  be  judged  with  fair  ac¬ 
curacy  by  the  tone.  Since  an  explosion  can  take  place  in  the 
5-lOOOth  part  of  a  second,  the  speed  of  0.000  to  .'(0,000  expo¬ 
sures  per  second,  obtained  by  this  method,  is  sufficient  to  furnish 
interesting  results.  Since  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  have  the 
camera  near  the  object  photographed,  a  special  arrangement  is 
used. 

“The  cinematograph  can  also  be  used  for  making  quantitative 
measurements  of  movements.  The  fall  of  a  body  has  been 
studied  by  photographing  on  the  same  film  the  falling  object 
and  the  hand  of  a  chronograph,  and  in  the  same  way  the  action 
of  a  steam-hammer  has  Ih-cii  timed. 

“In  these  lines  tho  cinematograph  has  just  begun  to  he 
developed,  and  offers  great,  possibilities  in  solving  problems 
dealing  with  time  and  space  in  fields  as  wide  apart  os  engineering 
and  biology,  and  makes  possible  the  study  of  motions  so  slow 
that  it  has  hitherto  been  impossible  to  form  conception  of  their 
whole  meaning,  or  so  fast  that  it  has  been  almost  impossible 
to  form  any  conception  of  them  at  all." 
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ELECTRIC  FANS  IN  INDIA 

ITIZENS  who  complain  when  the  mercury  goes  above 
90  degrees  should  be  sent  to  India,  when*  it  frequently 
touches  120  degrees  just  before  the  big  monsoons. 
Such  a  country  would  seem  an  ideal  region  for  the  exploitation 
of  the  electric  fan.  and  we  learn  from  an  article  by  l*.  S.  Con¬ 
sul  Henry  D.  Baker,  of  Bombay,  in  Daily  Consular  and  Trade 
Hi  ports  (Washington),  that  its  use  in  India  is  continually 
increasing  and  that  it  has  done  valuable  work  in  making  it 
possible  to  live  comfortably  in  places  where  nothing  like  comfort 
was  formerly  obtainable  in  the  hot  season.  Writes  Mr.  Baker: 

“It  is  often  remarked  by  persons  who  have  resided  for  some 
yean  in  cities  like  Bombay  that  conditions  of  life  in  the  summer¬ 
time,  which  were  formerly  almost  unbearable  because  of  the 
great  heat  and  closeness  of  the  atmosphere,  are  now.  thunks  to 
the  plentiful  supply  of  electric  fans  in  private  houses,  ottices, 
etc.,  fairly  comfortable.  The  city  of  Bombay  for  about  six 
years,  since  electric  fans  were  possible  of  introduction  on  account 
of  current  becoming  available,  has  lx*en  a  far  more  agreeable 
city  to  live  in  than  hitherto. 

“It  is  possible  for  theaters  and  churches  in  cities  like  Bombay 
to  be  open  now  all  summer,  whereas  formerly,  owing  to  the 
almost  stifling  heat,  it  was  very  difficult  to  induce  people  to 
enter  such  structures  in  that  season.  The  popularity  of  such 
places  is  now  largely  dependent  on  the  number  of  efficient 
electric  fans  used  to  force  circulation  of  the  air.  All  the  leading 
hotels  in  the  chief  cities  of  India  must  have  electric  fans  in  every 
room  in  order  to  secure  and  retain  their  put  ronage. 

“The  old-fashioned  system  of  cooling  rooms  by  fans  in  this 
country,  such  as  is  still  practised  in  most  communities  when1 
electric  curront  is  not  available,  as  in  country  districts,  is  by 
means  of  tho  personal  labor  of  coolies  known  as  punkah-wallahs, 
who  work  spacious  fans  hung  from  the  ceilings,  with  ropes  thniugh 
a  hole  in  the  wall,  the  punkah-wallah  doing  this  work  outside 
of  the  room  and  out  of  sight  Sometimes  at  dances  and  big 
dinner  parties  the  punkah-wallahs,  drest  in  picturesque  eostumo 
and  with  huge  ornamental  fans,  work  inside  the  rooms,  a  great 
number  being  employed.  For  such  arduous  and  persistent 
work  which  they  are  exjieeted  to  curry  on  without  intermission 
for  nine  hours,  they  are  paid  about  $2.00  per  month.  At  night 
the  punkah-wallah  fanning  a  sleeping  person  in  his  bed  will  often 
fall  ash«cp,  too,  so  that  the  sleeping  individual  can  get  no  refresh¬ 
ing  rest.  Notwithstanding  the  very  cheap  wages  paid,  a  great 
number  of  punkah-wallahs  who  have  to  be  employed  all  day  and 
all  night  cause  considerable  expense;  moreover,  such  human 
lal»or,  not  being  always  steady  nor  easily  regulated,  nor  fast,  can 
not  compare  favorably  in  any  degree1  with  modern  electric  fanH. 

“Coiling  fans  which  will  operate  directly  over  a  person’s  bed 
and  force  air  through  the  mosquito  netting  or  over  the  (lining- 
table  or  over  the  business  man's  desk,  arc  the  most  popular 
typo  of  electric  fans  used  in  India.  The  table  type  of  fans, 
usually  attached  to  walls,  are  much  used  in  theaters  and  other 
places  of  popular  amusement,  where  it  is  desired  to  force  a 
current  of  air  along  particular  side  directions.  Tin*  churches 
usually  have  a  great  number  of  large  fans  suspended  from  tho 
ceilings. 

“Spirit-stove  fans  are  also  used  in  India.  These  are  attached 
to  and  operated  by  small  spirit-stoves,  especially  in  country 
bungalows  and  in  tents,  where  no  electric  current  is  available. 
These  spirit-stove  fans,  often  mounted  on  tripods,  have  added 
immensely  to  the  comfort  of  trips  into  the  jungles  and  in  camp 
life  generally.  They  can  easily  be  packed  for  transport  by 
mules,  elephants,  carts,  or  laiats,  as  the  case  may  Ik*.  They  sell 
according  to  size  from  $20  up  to  $.r»0.  A  leading  firm  dealing 
in  these  fans  advertises  that  there  are  over  20, (XX)  Europeans 
in  India  using  them.  (An  advertisement  showing  a  picture  of 
one  of  these  fans  may  l>e  had  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  Washington.) 

“As  an  instance  of  the  popularity  of  electric  fans  in  India  it 
may  l»c  mentioned  that  one  leading  corporation  (the  Calcutta 
Electric  Supply  Co.)  at  present  has  connected  to  its  system 
over  -K),(XX)  fans. 

“The  United  States  is  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of 
supply  for  the  eleetric  fans  used  in  India.  A  leading  firm  in 
Bombay  in  the  electric-supply  business,  which  deals  largely  in 
American  fans,  states: 

“'There  is  a  very  big  demand  for  all  typos  of  fans,  for  direct 
and  alternating  current,  ami  for  ceiling,  table,  desk,  and  wall 


In  building  the  new  government  offices  at  Delhi  artificial 
cooling  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  can  be  obtainod  with  in¬ 
dividual  fans  is  to  be  undertaken,  Mr.  Baker  tells  us.  It  has 
frequently  been  noted  with  surprize  that  wo  are  willing  to  spend 
money  to  keep  our  houses  warm  in  winter,  but  not  to  kocp  them 
cool  in  summer.  Apparently  the  English  in  India  are  no 
longer  to  be  open  to  this  reproach.  Further: 

“It  is  understood  that  in  connection  with  tho  large  amount 
of  building  necessary  in  connection  with  the  new  capital  at 
Delhi,  tho  authorities  who  have  charge  of  the  work  are  now 
considering  the  possibility  of  constructing  buildings  with  inner 
urn!  outer  walls  l*etween  which  artificially  cooled  air  can  Imi 
circulaUxl  by  means  of  exhaust  fans,  the  cooling  heing  effected 
by  drawing  currents  of  air  through  wetted  screens.  It  is  thought 
that  possibly  by  such  cooling  of  the  walls  during  the  heat  of  tho 
day,  when  tho  buildings  would  for  the  most  part  bo  closed  up, 
conditions  of  comfort  might  lx*  considerably  promoted.  Already 
devices  known  as  thermuntidotes  for  cooling  air  by  rapid  evapor¬ 
ation  of  water  are  largely  used  in  India,  especially  on  railroad 
carriages.  During  the  hot-weather  months  in  India,  especially 
l»efore  the  breaking  of  tho  monsoon,  the  temperature  in  the  shade 
is  often  120°  F.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  temperature  in  rooms 
to  rise  to  1 10  degrees.  It  is  thus  evident  how  great  is  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  giving  special  attention  to  proper  cooling  of  buildings.” 


AGE-SPOTS  ON  MOTHER  EARTH’S  FACE 

HE  AGE  of  an  animal  organism — a  human  being,  for 
instance— may  often  lie  estimated  from  its  appearance, 
sometimes  from  superficial  markings,  such  as  wrinkle. 
Were  there  some  marking  that,  appeared  at  birth  and  grewr 
slowly  larger  at  a  uniform  rate,  a  knowledge  of  that  rate,  easily 
obtainable,  would  enable  us  to  know  exactly  the  bearer’s  age. 
Such  markings,  it  is  now  known,  appear  on  the  face  of  our 
Mother  Earth  in  the  form  of  microscopic  spots,  called  “pleo- 
chroic  halos,”  found  in  certain  rocks.  The  method  of  estimating 
the  earth's  age  from  these  has  already  beon  alluded  to  here. 
We  are  now  enabled  to  give  additional  facta,  with  microphoto¬ 
graphs  of  the  halos,  from  an  article  contributed  by  G.  Breach 
to  La  A 'aturc  (Paris,  July  4).  We  read  here: 

“  Radioactive  substances  .  .  .  are  descendants,  for  the  most 
part,  of  one  and  the  same  metal — uranium.  The  uranium  atom 
explodes,  throws  off  helium  (alpha  rays),  electrons  (beta  rays:, 
anil  gamma  rays,  which  resemble  x-rays,  and  changes  into 
another  atom  which  decomposes  in  its  turn.  Each  radio¬ 
active  atom  has.  as  a  distinctive  characteristic,  besides  its 
chemical  properties,  a  proliable  length  of  life.  When  this  is  at 
an  end  the  explosion  of  the  atom  takes  place.  Among  radio¬ 
active  substances,  some  live  a  very  long  average  life;  uranium 
lives  9,(XX)  million  years;  others  disappear  almost  as  soon  as  they 
are  horn,  such  as  Radium  A,  which  lives,  on  the  average,  three 
minutes.  In  a  rock  that  originally  contained  a  certain  amount 
of  uranium  will  be  found  now,  by  reason  of  the  explosion  of  a 
certain  numl>er  of  its  atoms,  its  whole  series  of  descendants,  in 
proportions  depending  on  the  length  of  life  of  each.  There  will 
also  be  found  helium,  tho  constant  product  of  the  destruction 
of  radioactive  matter.  It  will  be  easily  understood  that  tho 
quantity  of  helium  accumulated  in  a  rock  depends  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  tho  primitive  stock  of  uranium  and  on  tho  time 
during  which  this  stock  has  been  decomposing:  that  is  to  say. 
on  the  age  of  the  rock.  This  method  of  determining  geologic 
age  has  been  used  by  Strutt. 

“Another  method  has  led  Sir  John  Joly,  professor  at  Dublin 
University,  to  interesting  conclusions  about  the  earth's  age. 
Certain  micas  havo  long  been  observed  under  the  microscope, 
owing  to  their  dark  circular  spots,  with  a  little  crystal  of  zircon 
in  the  center,  included  in  the  rock  at  the  moment  of  its  forma¬ 
tion.  The  origin  of  these  spots,  or  ‘pleoehroic  halos,’  had 
never  l>eon  explained.  Strutt  recognized  the  fact  that  the 
crystal  of  zircon  is  radioactive;  it  sends  out  alpiia  raj's,  which, 
acting  on  tho  mica  as  they  act  on  glass,  produce  the  halos 
observed  through  the  microscope. 

“We  may  go  even  further.  The  alpha  rays,  coming  from  the 
zircon,  travel  through  a  certain  thickness  of  the  crystal  and  then 
stop.  Their  action  is  not  felt  beyond  this  point.  .  .  .  The  halos 
thus  are  due  to  prolonged  action  of  the  rays  emitted  by  the 
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/.in-on.  Zircon  is  only  slightly  radioactive;  experience  shows 
that  several  years  may  elapse  between  two  consecutive  ex¬ 
plosions.  And  the  effect  of  a  single  particle  is  excessively 
feeble;  the  palest  halos  must  indicate  an  accumulation  of  un¬ 
imaginably  weak  effect#,  dating  from  extremely  distant  epochs. 
In  fact,  the  halos  are  not  observed  in  recent  rocks.  Biotitoisan 
ancient  mica  that  has  recorded  and  preserved  the  effects  of  tho 
alpha  rays;  we  see  the  halo  in 
the  same  way  that  we  know  of 
the  existence  of  stars,  invisible  to 
the  eye,  through  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  their  luminous  effects  on 
the  photographic  plate. 

“The  recent  experiments  of 
Jo|y  and  Rutherford  were  made 
on  brown  mica  from  County 
Carlow.  Tim  halos  are  due  t«» 
elements  of  the  uranium  family. 

By  exposing  a  sheet  of  mica  to 
the  action  of  a  powerful  source 
of  alpha  rays  (radium  emana¬ 
tion!  then'  is  prod  need  in  a 
'hort  time  a  spot  resembling  the 
natural  halo  seen  under  the 
microscope.  The  quantity  of 
emanation  used  gives  the  num¬ 
ber  of  alpha  rays  that  have 
acted,  and  consequently  that  of 
the  alpha  particles  emitted  by 
the  mica  since  its  formation. 

This  is  in  the  neigh borhnod  of 
JOO  millions.  It  is  now  sufficient 
to  know  how  many  alpha  par- 
tides  are  sent  out  per  century 
by  the  zircon  crystal  at  the  •■enter  of  the  halo,  when  simple 
division  will  give  the  age  of  the  mica.  The  numlior#  obtained 
sarv  between  20  and  400  millions  of  years.  The  agn-emont  with 
the  numlior#  given  by  Strutt’s  method,  noted  above,  is  satis¬ 
factory.” — Translation  mode  for  The  Literary  Diuekt. 


WHAT  MAKES  WOOD  WATERPROOF? 

WHY  SHOULD  white  oak  bo  g«#>d  for  barrel-staves 
when  the  barrel  is  to  hold  a  liquid,  while  red  oak  is 
not?  The  unswer  is  quite  simple,  tho  possibly  un¬ 
intelligible  to  tho  uninstructed.  It  is  the  tyloses  that  make 
ihe  white  oak  waterproof.  Those  who  do  not  know  what  a 
tylose  is  may  find  out  by  consulting  a  |>apor  on  “Tyloses:  Their 
Occurrence  and  1 ’radical  Significance  in  Some  American  Woods,” 
in  The  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research,  issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Our  quotations  are  from 
n  review  in  The  Hardwood  Record  (Chicago),  from  which  we 
learn  that  a  tylose  is  a  white  substance  that  grows  in  wood  pores 
and  stops  them  up  so  that  air  and  liquids  can  not  jiass  through. 
I’ndcr  favorable  conditions  the  naked  eye  can  detect  it.  It 
looks  like  white  foam  or  chalk,  in  the  jiores  of  white  oak.  If  a 
stick  is  split  and  polished  smooth,  white  threads  of  it  may  some¬ 
times  be  seen.  It  develops  inside  the  pores  and  cells,  and  is  a 
natural  growth  in  some  woods,  but  is  rare  in  others.  To  quote 
the  Chicago  journal: 

"The  investigation  has  followed  practical  lines,  the  presence 
•if  this  substance  in  many  woods  where  it  was  scan-elv  suspected 
has  hepn  discovered,  and  it  has  been  found  that  it  has  much  to 
Ho  with  the  durability  of  wood.  Those  woods  which  contain 
'ylosce abundantly  resist  decay  better  than  those  which  have  little. 
It  is  not  claimed  that  its  presence  alone  is  responsible  for  the 
durability  of  one  wood  beyond  another,  hut  it  helps.  There 
arc  other  thing#,  however,  to  consider. 

"Woods  filled  with  this  substance  resist  decay  because  the 
(•ores  and  cell#  are  plugged;  air  and  water  an*  largely  excluded, 
arid  consequently  the  threads  of  fungus,  which  cause  decay, 
'■an  not  n*a<lily  enter,  and  if  they  do  enter,  the  supply  of  air  and 
water  is  so  limited  that  decay  proceeds  slowly. 

"It  is  well  known  that  a  white  oak  fence-post  or  cross-tie  lasts 
t»nger  than  one  of  red  oak.  The  structures  of  the  two  woods 
are  almost  identical,  but  white  oak  is  sealed  up.  while  red  oak 
w  open,  anti  the  agencies  of  decay  are  free  to  enter. 


"The  bulletin  lists  sixteen  durable  woods,  every  one  of  which 
contains  much  of  the  tylose  substance;  five  that  are  moderately 
durable,  and  these  an*  not  well  supplied  with  the  plugging 
material;  and  nineteen  which  are  well  known  as  quickly  decaying 
woods,  and  they  contain  little  of  the  material.  The  durable 
woods  are  black  locust,  eatalpa,  Osage  orange,  mulberry,  chest¬ 
nut.  black  walnut,  live  oak,  sassafras,  white  oak.  post  oak, 


black  ash,  honey  locust,  cherry,  iiersimmon,  slippery  elm,  and 
hur  oak. 

"Some  of  the  non-durnhle  wood#  follow:  Cottonwood.  red 
gum.  maple,  white  ash,  beech,  cucumber,  black  gum,  basswood, 
buckeye,  sycamore,  asjien,  and  willow.  It  is  not  claimed  that 
the  presence  or  absence  of  tyloses  alone  is  sufficient  to  preserve 
wood  or  to  permit  it#  spwdy  decay;  hut.  the  evidence  clearly 
shows  the  tendency  of  it#  influence.  This  clement  ha#  not. 
heretofore,  heen  much  discus!  by  those  who  have  written  of  wood 
dec-ay  and  durability." 

Timber  engineers  who  inject  creosote  and  other  substances 
into  wood  to  retard  decay  long  ago  made  lists  of  specie#  that 
wore  hard  to  treat,  and  others  which  were  easy.  Tho  preservative 
fluids,  we  are  told,  penetrate  certain  woods  to  a  considerable 
depth  when  moderate  pressure  is  applied;  while  others  are 
almost  impervious,  no  matter  how  great  the  pressure.  Those 
hardest  to  penetrate  by  preservative  fluids  an*  those  best  siq*- 
plied  with  tyloses.  This  throws  a  new  light  on  the  subject. 
To  quote  further: 

"Some  woods  arc  so  filled  with  solid  dc|>osits  in  tin*  heart- 
wood  that  fluids  can  not  bo  forced  in.  and  such  are  hard  to  treat, 
whether  they  contain  tyloses  or  not:  but  then*  arc  others  when- 
the  difficulty  of  penetration  seems  largely  duo  to  the  presence 
of  tho  tyloses  substance.  This  is  often  seen  in  sapwood  whore 
chemical  deposits,  duo  to  tho  aging  of  tho  tn*c,  are  yet  slight. 
It  was  formerly  quite  generally  believed  that  tyloses  wore  con¬ 
fined  to  heartwood;  hut  the  investigations  have  proved  that  they 
occur  in  the  sapwood  also,  even  to  the  inner  layer  of  hark,  and 
therefore  an-  an  imjjortant  factor  to  consider  by  those  who  give 
timber  preservative  treatment. 

"Millions,  perhaps  billions,  of  feet  of  logs  have  been  lost  by 
sinking  in  rivers  and  lakes  while  on  their  way  from  the  forest  to 
the  mill.  Nobody  then  thought  anything  about  tyloses  in  the 
logs;  hut  it  has  been  shown  that  those  most  abundantly  supplied 
(hardwood#  especially )  float  longest.  Tho  water  is  hindered  from 
penetrating  the  colls  and  pores  ami  filling  tho  cavities.  Tin- 
author’s  experiments  showed  that  woods  in  which  tyloses  went 
few  or  wholly  lacking  invariably  sank  hofore  tlu»#o  containing 
abundant  tyloses.  A  piece  of  black  locust  heart  worn!  floated 
forty-six  days  while  dogwood  and  persimmon  sank  in  eighteen 
hours. 

‘‘Hardwoods  an*  most  affected  by  this  sulwlunro.  The  soft¬ 
woods  contain  little  of  it.  for  the  probable  reason  that  they  have 
no  pores,  which  arc  the  usual  places  where  tho  growths  »r. 
developed." 
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WORLD-BIRTH  BY  EXPLOSION 

HE  FIRST  EVENT  in  the  birth  and  development  of  a 
celestial  body  is  an  explosion  such  a  phenomenon  as 
wo  may  see  daily  in  the  nebulte.  with  their  vast  spiral 
whirls.  These  forms,  to  be  sure,  persist  for  a  lifetime,  and  there 
may  be  difficulty  in  referring:  them  to  explosive  action,  using 


Blowpipe  Jot  striking  a  flume.  Nebula  M  8  In  the  Constella¬ 
tion  Sagittarius. 


PHOTOS, KAf'HIC  COMPARISON  OF  NEBU¬ 
LAR  AND  lll/HV  PIPE  COMBUSTION. 


the  word  in  its  ordinary  sense.  Dr.  J.  Meunier.  a  Parisian 
chemist,  in  n  lecture  before  the  French  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  on  "A  Photographic  Study  of  the 
Flames  of  the  Nebulte, ”  assures  us  that  certain  astronomical 
disturbances  may  really  be  explosions  and  yet  may  last  for 
years,  the  mass  of  gas  through  which  they  are  propagated  being 
so  vast  that  even  great  speed  will  not  carry  them  quickly  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  The  nebula).  Dr.  Meunier  is  sun*,  am 
gaseous  masses  in  a  state  of  explosion  or  violent  combustion; 
and  this  combustion  is  the  first  stage  in  an  evolutionary  process 
that  will  ultimately  form  a  planet  like  our  earth.  Dr.  Meunier 
relies  chiefly  on  the  comparison  of  photographs,  some  of  which 
are  reproduced  herewith.  To  critics  who  are  unwilling  to  admit 
that  such  an  apparently  stable  form  us  that  of  a  nebula  can  l»e 
that  of  an  explosion  actually  proceeding  before  our  eyes,  he 
replies: 

‘‘It  has  been  objected  that  an  explosion  is  practically  in¬ 
stantaneous;  how,  then,  can  its  phenomena  persist  so  long  in  a 
nebula?  This  objection  depends  on  an  inexact  idea:  an  ex¬ 
plosion  is  rapid,  but  not  instantaneous.  The  explosion  thut  I 
obtain  with  my  tube  lasts  a  few  tenths  of  a  second.  The  ex¬ 
plosions  that  occur  in  the  course  of  great  fires — oil-wells,  for 
instance — may  last  several  minutes.  There  are  in  the  solar 
system  explosions  that  last  several  days  explosions  of  solar 
protuberances  or  of  comets,  and  I  am  fortunately  aide,  thanks 
to  Mr.  (JuSnissct,  the  learned  and  able  astronomer  of  the  Juvisy 
Oliservatory.  to  show  you  a  cometary  phenomenon  whose 
duration  is  easy  to  measure  approximately.  It  took  place  in 
Morehouse’s  comet,  which  appeared  during  the  autumn  of  11I0K. 
On  October  If),  there  took  place  in  this  liody,  an  explosion  that 
was  photographed  at  9  p.m.  shortly  after  its  beginning.  By 
attentive  examination  cyclonic  whirls  may  be  seen  in  it.  and 
these  same  spirals  can  be  recognized  on  subsequent  photo¬ 
graphs.  QuOiisset  has  found  that  the  speed  of  displacement 
of  the  masses  of  gas  reached  .‘10  to  10  miles  per  second  in  certain 
places.  The  comet  was  at  the  distance  of  about  one  astronomic 
unit;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun. 
which  is  traversed  by  light  in  eight  minutes.  The  distance  of  a 
light-year  is  65.7  times  as  great;  consequently  an  explosion 
having  the  same  apparent  magnitude  as  that  of  the  Morehouse 
comet,  at  the  distance  of  one  light-vcar.  would  last  131. • 400 
days,  or  360  years.  Now  astronomers  think  that  the  nearest 
nebul*  are  distant  from  us  by  a  great  number  of  light-years. 
Divide  by  10.  or  even  100,  and  there  will  remain  to  us,  to 
explain  the  apparent  jK-rmanence  of  the  nebular  explosions,  a 
very  respectable  number  of  years.” 

Nebula’,  the  writer  concludes,  are  purely  phenomena  of 
explosion  and  flame,  assuming  generally  a  spiral  form.  The 


fact  that  these  spirals  retain  their  form  for  a  long  time  is  no 
evidence  that  they  are  not  due  to  a  cause  that  is  primarily 
explosive.  What  happens  after  the  explosion?  Says  the  writer: 

“After  this,  the  stars  undergo  incandescent  combustion  on 
their  surf  ares,  and  when  this  has  been  extinguished  for  lack  of 
fuel,  cooling  and  condensation  result,  as  on  our  own  earth, 
giving  riso  to  mineral  and  organic  products,  with  all  their 
marvels.  *  • 

“Stars,  then,  are  formed  under  the  influence  of  the  phenomena 
of  combustion,  and  evolve  after  these  phenomena,  quite  like 
living  creatures;  for,  in  fact,  our  own  lives  are  nothing,  from  the 
physiologic  point  of  view,  but  the  result  of  combustion  that 
begins  in  the  lungs  and  takes  place  in  the  tissues. 

“We  thus  reach  the  conclusion,  which  no  one  will  be  able  to 
deny,  that  the  properties  of  matter  in  the  celestial  spaces  are 
the  same  as  those  continually  in  evidence  on  our  own  planet.” — 
Translation  made  J  or  The  Literary  Digest. 


SUDDEN  DEATHS  IN  THE  WATER 

ONE  of  the  most  familiar  features  of  the  nows  from  water¬ 
ing-places  at  this  season  every  year  is  the  report  of 
some  young,  strong,  and  vigorous  person,  apparently 
in  perfect  health,  who  has  gone  into  the  water  and  suddenly 
sunk  before  aid  could  1m*  given.  Various  surmises  to  explain 
such  a  death  are  offered — heart-failure,  a  stroke  of  apoplexy 
due  to  excessive  fatigue  or  violent  change  of  temperature,  or 
going  in  before  digestion  is  complete.  Those  theories  are  not 
very  plausible,  according  to  La  Revue  (Paris,  June  I ).  since 
autopsy  rarely  reveals  heart  trouble,  especially  if  the  victim 
was  young,  vigorous,  and  able  to  swim.  A  different  explanation 
is  offered  by  a  German  authority.  Dr.  Oiittlich,  of  Frankfort, 
who  has  made  a  study  of  the  subject.  Soys  La  Revue: 

“Dr.  Guttlich.  an  attach*1  of  a  Frankfort  hospital,  and  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  a  well-known  medical  journal,  thinks 
that  we  must  ws-k  the  explanation  in  the  condition  of  the  vesti¬ 
bule  of  the  internal  ear,  whose  troubles  provoke  deafness  and 
nystagmus.  These  phenomena  present  themselves  in  certain 
subjects  who  have  a  lesion  in  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum, 
and  cold  water  thus  |M*net rates  the  ear.  Sudden  deaths  are 
caused  by  these  alternations  in  the  apparatus  of  the  vestibule. 
Moreover,  in  many  persons  this  pierced  condition  has  existed 
since  a  very  tender  age  without  their  having  been  aware  of  it. 
Thus  a  sudden  plunge  may  cause  a  disturbance  of  the  auditory 
organ.  The  cold  water  rushing  suddenly  into  the  cavity  of  the 
ear  may  fatally  affect  cither  stomach  or  brain.  It  follows  that 
to  have  the  stomach  full  when  he  enters  the  water  is  dangerous 
for  the  bather. 

“Dr.  GUttlich  advises  those  whose  tympanum  is  imperfect  to 


A  spiral  caused  by  a  blowpipe  8palri  nebula  M  74  In  the 
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plug  the  ears  with  cotton.  This  prevention  should  be  taken 
particularly  when  diving.” 

It  may  lx*  added  that  it  would  Ik*  wise  for  all  persons  who  are 
conscious  of  any  defect  in  hearing,  or  who  suffered  in  childhood 
from  such  a  disease  as  scarlet  fever,  to  have  the  ears  examined  by 
a  competent  aurist.  so  as  to  be  informed  whether  the  tympanum 
is  still  perfect. —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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A  DEAF  HAND  THAT  PLAY8  FOR  THE  DEAF. 


The  pupils  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  have  a  hand  made  up  from  their  own  number.  They  "rtse 
In  the  morning  to  the  call  of  fife  und  drum:  led  by  the  band,  they  march  to  their  metis  and  to  school  In  perfect  step  and  time.*'  Tho  they  do 
not  hear  the  music  with  their  cars,  they  feel  it  through  their  whole  being. 


MUSIC  FOR  THE  DEAF 

IiE  IDEA  of  musical  training  for  the  douf  may  seem 
absurd,  but  experience  has  shewn  it  to  be  possible  and 
useful.  Enoch  Henry  Currier,  principal  of  the  New 
York  Institution,  who  has  givon  much  study  and  experiment 
to  this  subject,  said  at  a  conference  of  superintendents  and 
principals  held  during  the  summer  of  191.'!  that  he  regarded 
music  os  a  more  important  factor  in  the  education  of  deaf 
children  than  of  hearing  children.  Edward  Allen  Eav  writes  on 
this  subject  in  the  last  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education.  The  following  quotations  are  from  a  reprint  in  the 
columns  of  The  Volta  Renew  (Washington).  Says  Mr.  Fay: 

"Mr.  Currier’s  attention  was  first  attracted  to  tho  possibility 
of  musical  training  for  the  deaf  by  observing  that  the  children 
in  his  school  liked  to  boat  against  a  wall  or  other  solid  with  a 
club.  ‘A  boy  would  stand  and  pound  by  the  half  hour  on  a  brick 
wall.  It  was  not  done  once  or  twice,  but  was  a  habitual 
practise.’  Inquiring  of  the  children  why  they  did  that,  he  was 
told  that  the  resultant  sensations  ‘gave  pleasure  and  enlivened 
the  body.’  He  concluded  that  music  might  Ik*  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage  in  stimulating  the  deaf  to  greater  activity. 

"First  he  introduced  the  drum  as  an  aid  to  tho  military  drill, 
for  the  New  York  Institution  has  been  organized  upon  a  military 
basis  for  many  years,  and  its  pupils  have  attained  a  high  degree 
of  excellence  in  drill.  He  found  that  the  marching  and  manual 
of  arms  improved  very  much  when  the  drummer  was  ’hurling 
sound-waves  against  the  battalion.’  Next,  he  added  fifes  and 
then  bugles,  until  now  he  has  a  trained  band  of  between  -10 
and  50  members  composed  entirely  of  pupils  of  the  school.  In 
the  hand  are  16  pieces-  -5  13-fiat  cornets,  .'!  E-llat  alto  horns, 
1  13- flat  tenor,  1  B-flat  barytone,  2  E-tlat  bassos,  1  trombone. 
I  snare  drum,  1  pair  of  cymbals,  and  1  bass  drum.  The  repertoire 
includes  185  selections.  The  execution  of  the  band  is  so  good 
that  it  is  often  invited  to  participate  in  high-grade  concerts 
given  by  hearing  musicians  in  New  Y’ork  City. 

"The  pupils  in  the  New  York  school  ’rise  in  the  morning  to 
the  call  of  life  and  drum;  led  by  the  band,  they  march  to  their 
meals  an,d  to  school  in  perfect  step  and  time.’  When  the  l>and 
plays  they  crowd  around  it  just  as  hearing  persons  assemble 
around  a  body  of  musical  performers.  They  do  not  hear  tho 
music  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  tho  word;  they  receive  no  more 
sensation  through  the  auditory  apparatus  than  through  other 
parts  of  the  body;  but,  as  Mr.  Currier  says,  their  entire  system 
responds  to  the  series  of  harmonious  sound-wavos.  Ho  finds 
that,  as  tho  effect  of  the  sound-wavee,  ‘the  minds  of  the  pupils 


become  more  alert;  they  become  more  ready  to  take  initiative 
action;  they  get  out  from  that  dormancy  which  is  peculiar  to  any 
person  who  lacks  the  stirring  up  that  comes  from  the  hurling  of 
sound-waves  agninst  him.’ 

"In  some  other  schools  for  the  deaf  the  piano  is  used  as  an 
aid  in  teaching  speech.  With  their  hands  resting  upon  the 
piano,  tho  pupils  note  tho  length  of  vibrations  when  chords  are 
struck,  the  volume  of  tone,  and.  to  a  certain  degree,  the  relative 
pitch.  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Jordan  Monro,  a  successful  trainer  of 
teachers  of  the  deaf  in  Boston,  regards  the  piano  as  ’very 
valuable  in  leading  deaf  pupils  so  to  eoneontrato  thought  upon 
vibrations  and  their  meaning  that  tho  organs  of  speech  are  loft 
as  free  as  those  of  hearing  children,  and  are  thus  in  a  condition 
for  a  natural  use.  Unfettered  muscles  and  their  unconscious 
freedom  of  action  thus  give  to  speech  the  beauty  of  definiteness 
without  force  and  fluency  without  laxity.’” 

Under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Sarah  Harvey  Porter,  an  in¬ 
structor  in  the  normal  department  of  Gallaudet  College,  a 
society  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  was  formed  last  year,  Mr.  Fay 
tells  us,  for  tho  study  of  tho  psychological  effect  of  musical 
vibrations  upon  the  deaf. 


THE  COST  OF  NOISE — In  a  recent  conversation  reported 
in  Metallurgical  and  Chemical  Engineering  (New  York,  July), 
the  superintendent  of  a  large  stamp-mill  made  the  observation 
that  “noise  costs  money.”  The  reporter  goes  on  to  say: 

“Wo  have  been  discussing  the  use  of  stamps  as  crushing- 
machines  and  the  comparative  merits  of  various  devices  for 
crushing  ore.  One  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  this  super¬ 
intendent  against  the  use  of  stamps  was  the  tremendous  and 
never-ending  noise  produced  by  the  falling  weights.  In  his 
opinion  the  din  was  responsible  for  many  misunderstood  direc¬ 
tions  and  orders  to  employees,  resulting  in  confusion,  loss  of 
time,  and  expensive  mistakes.  The  point  is  readily  perceived. 
The  average  mill  employee  is  anxious  to  give  the  impression 
that  he  understands  the  Imxss's  orders,  and  rather  than  ask  a 
question  for  further  information  he  will  sometimes  pretend  to 
understand  and  then  go  and  seek  advice  from  a  fellow  workman. 
The  order  may  be  wrongly  executed  or  not  at  all.  Tho  noise 
of  the  stamps  contributes  greatly  to  this  condition,  makes  it 
difiicult  to  give  and  receive  orders,  and  undoubtedly  causes 
many  mistakes.  The  cost  of  noise  may  not  be  estimated 
exactly,  but  it  is  a  real  factor.” 
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IRELAND’S  MOST  DISTINCTIVE  PAINTER 


SOMETHING  of  the  same  service  that  Goya  did  for  Spam 
is  being  done  for  Ireland  by  Jack  B.  Yeats.  Thus  the 
Irish  writer.  Mr.  Padraic  Col  uni,  speaks  of  Yeats’s  drawings 
of  Irish  national  types,  drawings  that  "no  one  who  wish**  t«» 
understand  Ireland  ran  overlook.”  The  artist  bears  the  same 
name  as  his  father.  Mr.  John  B.  Yeats,  who  is  "himself  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  Irish  painters.”  The  father.  Mr.  Cuium 
observes,  deserves  well  of  his  country,  for  "hr  has  endowed  it 
with  gonitis.”  The  signifiraiu-o  of  the  speech  is  enhaneed 
when  an  Irishman,  not  the  most  lenient  of  his  countrymen’s 


THE  OOYA  OK  IKKI.ANI) 

Mr.  Jack  Yeats  hen*  his  own  idea  of  MimHf.  An  Irish  Jfocl 

says  no  painter  knows  Ireland  so  well. 

critics,  Bjteaka  thus  of  another  Irishman.  Moreover.  "his  eldest 
son  is  Ireland's  greatest  poet,  and  his  youngest  is  Ireland’s  most, 
distinctive  painter.”  The  daughters  of  the  family  also  an*  con¬ 
tributing  to  In  land's  fame,  for  at  the  Cuala  iTcss  in  Dundrum 
they  "print  fine  books  beautifully.”  They  also  issue  a  small 
monthly  of  four  pages  called  .1  Broadside,  and  here  the  pictures 
of  Irish  life  done  by  Jack  Yeats  appear.  “No  other  painter 
knows  Ireland  so  well,”  says  Mr.  Colum,  in  T.  Weekly 
(London): 

"One  might  take  a  stranger  into  a  gallery  of  his  pictures,  or 
show  him  a  collection  of  the  dnuhlc  sheets  he  issues  monthly, 
or  open  the  book  of  drawings  that  Messrs.  Maunsel  have  pub¬ 
lished,  and  sny  with  conviction,  ‘This  is  Ireland.’  And  if  it  is 
an  Irishman  wdio  shows  it  he  might  well  feel  proud  of  the  pageant. 
There  is  no  lack  of  vitality  in  these  people  of  the  West  of  Ireland, 
’’’hey  are  daring,  exuberant,  aristocratic.  AIhjvp  all,  they  an- 
i?  hful.  Jack  Yeats  reveals  Ireland's  m*>st  significant  serrel  -  - 


the  secret  that  has  not  h**cn  disclosed  in  jm »lii i«-ul  debates  nor 
revealed  to  s|>ecial  **orrespnndenti* — tlic  secret  that  the  Irish 
ar**  a  youthful  people  like  the  fresh  peasant  communities  of 
.Vrvia  and  Bulgaria.  IJke  the  Balkan  countries.  Ireland  stands 
outside  declining  Europe-  outside  the  great  tired  States  that 
Mr.  Chesterton  has  sjtuken  of  as  ‘Byzantium  of  the  West 
Because  they  are  youthful,  Konmmv  mak**  them  hold  their 
heads  high  and  put  extravagance  into  their  movements,  their 
gestures,  their  speech. 

"1  do  not  think  that  Jack  Yeats  ever  reads  a  book  that  a  boy 
would  find  tedious.  The  people  he  knows  arc  boxers  and  sailors, 
clowns  and  circus  people.  Mis  own  literary  productions  have 
titles  that  would  arouse  the  imagination  of  any  boy  'James 
Flaunty,  or  the  Terror  of  the  Western  Seas,’  'The  Scourge  of  the 
dlllpb,'  'The  Treasure  of  the  Carden.'  The  speeeh  he  puts 
into  the  mouths  of  his  characters  ar*'  in  the  right  vein:  ‘Then.’ 
says  Flannly  ‘then  you  ar*’  in  earnest  this  is  to  is*  a  crush¬ 
ing  blow?’  ‘Ay,*  says  the  Lieutenant,  ‘a  crusher;  every  gun 
double-shot  led.  r\ery  man  full  of  fight.  We  have  a  crew.  Mr. 
Flaunty  all.  such  a  crew  !  The  cream  of  fighting  men,  picked 
from  four  frigates  on  these  coasts.  Not  liovs,  von  understand 
me.  but  toughened  men.  Men  who  have  hung  by  Scraw  Wallaw 

I  lie  shaking  sth»  ilial  hangs  o’er  the  mouth  of  Hell  and  eonie 
back  again.’  Superficially,  no  two  contemporaries  could  |>c 
greater  contrasts  than  the  poet  and  the  |>aintcr,  W.  B.  and 
Jack  B.  Yiflls— oni1  noticeable  in  the  street  for  a  personality 
that  dress,  manner,  and  carnage  make  more  remarkable,  the 
other  reserved  and  curiously  observant,  like  a  sailor  or  a  rancher, 
one  turning  everything  into  intellectual  terms  ami  tqteaking 
constantly  of  art,  the  other  turning  everything  into  terms  of 
life  and  speaking  little  of  anything  else.” 

George  M«M.re  is  quoted  as  saying  that  "Synge  in  a  literary 
salon  ami  .liu*k  Y«*ats  in  the  National  Gallery  are  hardly  im¬ 
aginable  figures,  and  that  they  were  alike  in  being  artists  who 
eared  less  about  art  than  alwmt  life.”  They  were  close  friends 
•  luring  the  lifetime  of  tin-  man  now  oountid  Ireland’s  foremost 
dramatist,  and  will  he  always  associated,  since  two  of  Synge’s 
hooks  on  Ireland  have  illustrations  by  Jack  Yeats.  His  work  is 
another  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  Synge's  observation 
about  which  so  much  controversy  has  been  waged.  We  read: 

"  Romance  is  present,  in  nearly  all  his  pictures.  A  few  of  the 
figures  are  untouched  by  it,  but  they  an1  the  damned  souls. 
Look  at  tho  young  man  he  calls  The  Squireen!  He  has  been 
taught  to  despiso  tho  romance  of  his  countryside  -the  romance 
that  makes  yonder  farmer  stride  his  horse  as  if  it  were  the 
magic  steed  of  the  folk-tale.  And  observe  The  Minor  Official, 
who  crosses  tho  street  of  the  country  town  with  such  desperate 
hurry!  Unfortunate  man!  The  struggle  to  gain  and  to  keep 
that  minor  appointment  has  worn  away  in  him  the  romance 
that  flan*  up  in  The  Barrel  Man — that  disrcpulahlc  creature 
who  lets  sticks  ho  flung  at  him,  three  for  a  penny.  And  look  at 
t In*  cunning  book-makers  at  the  country  races!  They  have  per¬ 
verted  the  romance  that  makes  the  amateur  jockey  face  for  tho 
winning-post  as  if  his  mount  was  one  of  the  steeds  of  Cuehulain. 
But  such  unhappy  creatures  are  not  frequent  in  Jack  Yeats’s 
gallery.  He  prefers  to  give  us  the  Aran  Islander  standing  arro¬ 
gantly  on  Galway  Quay,  the  group  of  country  men  clutching 
their  sticks  as  the  barefoot  stroller  sings  a  lament  for  men 
who  have  died  for  ‘The  Cause,’  sailors  ashore  rolling  toward  a 
low  and  lighted  house,  or  a  tinker  sendiug  vigorous  curses  down 
the  road. 

"A  stranger  might  ask  was  there  not  something  extravagant 
in  these  pictures.  I)o  the  horn*  really  prance  with  such  ex¬ 
uberance?  Is  there  so  much  sombrero  in  the  hats  the  pendants 
wear?  Do  scrubby  fellows  tell  across  counters  to  stolid  shop¬ 
keepers  such  extravagant  falsehoods — ‘Nine  years  on  the  plains 
of  Arabia  and  the  l*nttl*‘-flelds  of  Europe’? 

" Yes,  in  the  West  of  Ireland  there  is  an  extravagance  of 
movement,  of  gesture,  of  words.  1  open  a  Connaught  newspaper 
and  find  denunciation  given  in  this  measure:  ‘I  know  that  in 
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Inland  of  to-day  we  have  tyrants  as  unscrupulous,  cruel,  and 
murderous  as  ever  Turk,  Bulgarian,  or  Mexican  could  be; 
monsters  who,  if  they  dared,  would,  out  of  sheer  fiendish  delight, 
crucify  the  father  on  one  side  of  the  cross  and  the  mother  on 
the  other,  and  to  glut  their  appetites  would  gouge  out  the  eyes, 
tear  tiff  the  nose,  cut  out  the  tongue,  pluck  off  the  ears,  split 
open  the  breast  to  watch  the  heart  beating — tyrants  who  would 
b<*  capable  of  any  atrocity,  any  enormity,  any  barbarity — 
creatures  to  whom  crucifixion  would  be  nothing  more  than 
anteprandial  recreation.’  The  extravagance  that  is  behind  a 
statement  like  that  Jack  Yeats  puts  into  movement  and  gesture.” 


A  MORIBUND  PROFESSION 

F  the  war  correspondent  is  not  dead  he  must  In*  described 
as  moribund.  His  case  is  not  one  of  inanition;  he  is  as 
anxious  as  ever  to  live,  but  he  has  been  almost  literally  “put 
out  of  business.”  Censorship  has  become  so  stringent  that,  as 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  points  out.  “the  days  of  Forbes 
and  Burleigh,  not  to  go  back  of  ‘Bull  Hun*  Bussell,  are  gone.” 
This  editorial  continues: 

“Never  again  will  army  commanders  give  a  free  run  of  their 
headquarters  to  ‘duels’  taking  notes  to  he  incontinently  printed. 
The  change  from  the  old  times,  for  which  the  reasons  are  ol>- 
vious,  has  been  slow  in  coming,  but  is  now  almost  complete. 
Grim  soldiers  like  Kitchener  never  had  any  love  for  newspaper 
correspondents,  tho  he  was  forced  to  tolerate  such  a  man  as 

G.  W.  S  tee  vena  both  in  the  Sudan  campaign  and  in  the  South 
African.  Our  own  war  with  Spain  showed  a  relapse  from  the 
growing  practise,  and  seemed,  aH  everybody  remembers,  to  be 
waged  by  and  for  the  newspapers.  The  Japanese,  in  their 
war  with  Russia,  kept  the  correspondents  at  a  safe  and  inglorious 
distance;  and  by  the  time  the  last  Balkan  War  came  along,  the 
shut-down  was  complete.  Tho  military  argument  for  it  is 
convincing.  In  informing  the  public,  the  newspaper  informs 
the  enemy;  consequently  nothing  must  be  published  until  long 
after  tho  event,  and  then  only  in  a  form  agreeable  to  the  army 
authorities.  This  may  seem  hard  on  tho  press,  and  also  on  a 
news-eager  public,  but  it  is  war." 

For  all  this  the  newspapers  are  using  titanic  efforts  to  get 
nows,  and  mobilization  of  their  forces  Ix-gan  as  soon  as  military 
activities  began.  The  Writer  arul  Publisher  and  Journalist 
(New  York)  reviews  the  first  week's  sources  of  our  war  news: 

“The  strictness  of  the  military  censorship  is  shown  by  delays 
in  sending  and  deletions  in  all  dispatches  from  Austria.  Martin 

H.  Donohue,  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
London  Chronicle  at  Semlin,  who  stmt  the  first  and  only  telegram 
outside  the  official  reports  of  the  bombardment  of  Belgrade  by 
Austrian  troops,  has  been  expelled  from  that  city  by  the  Austrian 
military  authorities,  together  with  other  correspondents  there. 

“Tho  New  York  Times  correspondent  tried  to  file  a  telegram 
from  Berlin  to  Carlsbad,  but  the  German  telegraph  authorities 
refused  to  accept  tho  message,  saying  it  would  get  there  much 
quicker  if  sent  by  mail. 

“Both  the  Associated  Press  and  the  United  Press  have  already 
covered  by  correspondents  the  important  strategic  points  in 
the  Austro-Servian  struggle,  but  are  depending  upon  their  regu¬ 
lar  correspondents  at  the  various  capitals  for  news  from  diplo¬ 
matic  centers. 

“At  the  Associated  Press  offices  it  was  stated  that  more 
than  15,000  words  of  cable  news  skeletonized,  but  not  in  code, 
had  been  received  in  twenty-four  hours.  Only  official  news 
comes  from  Austria,  but  to  reach  Sorvia  a  most  circuitous  cable 
route  had  to  bo  resorted  to,  at  great  expense.  The  International 
News  Service  received  over  8,000  words  by  cable  on  Wednesday 
night. 

“The  International  News  Service  was  fortunate  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  in  London  during  the  past  week  of  Bradford  Merrill, 
publisher  of  the  New  York  American,  and  R.  A.  Farrelly, 
general  manager  of  the  service.  They  are  now  directing  the 
distribution  of  correspondents  at  important  points.  J.  L.  Eddy, 
for  three  years  head  of  the  European  bureau,  is  in  charge  here. 

“Orton  W.  Tewson,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  London  bureau, 
is  now'  in  general  charge  of  news  from  the  sovereign  capitals. 
Ho  is  considered  one  of  the  best-equipped  war  and  diplomatic 
correspondents  on  the  continent.  News  from  Berlin  is  under 
tho  watchful  eye  of  A.  C.  Wilkie,  and  the  French  capital  is 


covered  by  C.  F.  Bertelli,  formerly  of  the  Paris  Temps.  In 
Vienna.  Dr.  A.  Lippe.  is  in  charge,  and  at  St.  Petersburg,  Cather¬ 
ine  Kolb,  tho  only  woman  on  the  foreign  staff,  is  sending  news 
from  tho  Imperial  Court. 

“The  (Sun  News  Service,  which  exchanges  news  with  the 
London  Daily  Chronicle,  has  at  its  correspondent  in  Vienna,  Dr. 
E.  J.  Dillon,  one  of  the  best-known  journalists  among  tho 
chancelleries  of  Europe. 

“Charles  tlodson.  who  served  as  correspondent  for  tho 
Central  News,  both  in  the  Balkan  War  and  in  the  war  between 
Italy  and  Turkey,  left  London  on  Saturday  for  Servia,  where  he 
will  represent  the  Central  News  of  America  and  the  Central 
News.  Ltd.,  of  I»ndon. 

“Mr.  Hudson  is  well  equipped  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
devolving  upon  him  as  a  war  correspondent.  He  fought  through 
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A  hit  of  lift*  caught  by  Jack  Ytftta  along  tin*  quay*  of  Dublin. 

the  Boer  War  os  u  memtier  of  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  and 
received  favorable  mention  several  times  for  his  gallantry  in 
tho  field.  London  and  other  Continental  correspondents  of  the 
Central  News  will  cover  other  important  points  os  they  arise." 

At  the  outset  the  war  correspondent  is  a  “dipt  daisy,"  says  a 
London  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Herald.  Tho  general  at¬ 
titude  of  newspapers  is  thus  reviewed: 

“Several  London  newspapers  sent  representatives  to  be  with 
the  Austrian  Army.  The  Chronicle’s  correspondent  lasted  for 
two  days  and  was  expelled.  The  Telegraph's  correspondent 
managed  to  get  to  Semlin,  only  to  be  told  to  pack  back  to  Vienna. 

“  The  Express  failed  to  get  a  man  there  because  of  discouraging 
reports  of  the  difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  reporters,  and  is 
holding  its  principal  correspondent  at  Athens.  After  the 
experience  of  the  Balkan  War.  newspapers  hesitate  about  enter¬ 
ing  on  any  extensive  arrangements  to  send  their  men  into  tho 
field. 

“One  New  York  newspaper  expended  £50, 000  ($250,000)  in 
the  Balkan  War,  but  got  nothing  in  return.  Hence  it  is  highly 
probable  that  if  a  general  war  occurs  little  effort  will  lie  made  to 
‘cover’  it  in  the  usual  way.  A  censorship  for  most  newspapers 
has  already  been  established  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg, 
and  other  capitals. 
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"  Even  at  I  he  capitals  of  Kuro|M*  com*s|M>ndcnls  arc  pract  ically 
useless.  One  proprietor  said  to  me  last  night : 

“*I  have  a  good  man  in  Berlin,  hut  all  he  Ims  done  has  l»coti  to 
telegraph  for  gold.' 

“‘I  think  generally  the  Isindnn  newsletters  will  husband  their 
resources  for  the  present,’  another  said.  ‘Newspapers  that  send 
their  special  correspondents  into  the  Held  will  court  bankruptcy. 
They  will  expend  large  sums  and  get  no  returns."’ 


A  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  ”  WAVERLEY " 

THE  CENTENARY  OK  a  HOOK  is  something  not 
commonly  observed.  On  July  7  was  passed  the  tirst 
hundred  years  of  Scott’s  “Waverley,”  and  while  its 
survival  for  a  century  proves  it  u  classic,  some  doubt  if  it  has 
much  longer  to  live  in  popular  interest.  “The  art  of  fiction  has 
changed  and  is  changing,  and  particularly  in  the  realm  of  the 
historical  novel, ”  says  the  Ixindon  Morning  Pott ,  and  while 
it  is  true  that  “Sir  Walter's  contemporary  popularity  was 
immense  and  unpreccdc  »ted,  to-day  it  is  waning  fast.”  In 
fact,  The  Pott  doubts  “whether  the  average  young  person  of 
the  present,  given  a  volume  of  Scott,  would  ever  survive  reading 
the  initial  chapters,  except  in  ran*  instances.”  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  “Scott,  whatever  his  greatness,  was  essentially  a 
leisurely  writer,”  and  "understood '  nothing  of  the  feverish 
frrtfulness  of  those  later  days  and  their  perpetual  craving  for 
crazy  excitement.”  He  is  called  "dull"  by  many,  but,  replies 
this  critic: 

"Not  u  few  of  us  are  thankful  for  such  dulnoss,  for  it  is  the 
inevitable  dulnoss  of  Nature,  the  dulness  of  winds  and  the  sun, 
the  dulness  of  one’s  friends,  the  dulness  of  every-day  life.  Ever 
and  anon,  like  them,  it  has  its  gleams  of  warmth  and  exhilaration, 
and  at  such  times  ono  thinks  that  the  most  negligent  of  readers 
must  be  fascinated.  It  has  also  its  easy  and  quiet  movements, 
but  these  are  equally  necessary  and  productive  of  that  air  of 
sanity  and  well-rounded  repose  which  marks  the  great  masters 
of  ail  ages. 

"Scott  saw  life  steadily,  and  saw  it  whole.  Not  unconscious 
of  his  excellence,  he  could  say  with  some  truth:  ’The  volume  which 
this  author  has  studied  is  the  great  book  of  Nature.’  The 
characters  of  Shakespeare  himself  arc  hardly  more  perfect  men 
and  women  as  they  live  ami  move  Ilian  those  masterly  creations 
t'nleh  Baldcrstone,  Boihe  Xirhnl  Jarric,  Dandii  lhnmonl,  Dam - 
inie  Sampson,  Mr.  Oldbudc,  Ch/M»V  flmdrigg,  or.  to  take  the 
female  characters,  Jennie  Dm ns,  />»  V’rrnon,  Rose  Brudirardine, 
and  l*ady  Margaret  BtUendrn.  Carlyle,  in  a  p«*evish,  unworthy 
essay,  denied  him  ‘greatness’  hi*cause  he  had  no  definite  message 
to  deliver,  and  urged  that  he  imitated  the  surface  of  life.  Hut 
that  unhappy  critic  was  at  pains  to  add:  ‘Ho  this  as  it  may, 
surely  since  Shakespeare's  time  then*  has  liecn  no  great  speaker 
so  unconscious  of  an  aim  in  speaking  as  Waller  Scott.*  The 
great  novelist  reminds  us  irresistibly  of  Nhakcs]>caro.  He,  too, 
has  fallen  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues,  and  has  been  consigned 
to  the  limbo  of  the  great  but  unknown.  The  ontology  of  Stuart 
romance  beginning  with  ‘Waverley’  is  as  intrinsically  great  an 
achievement  as  the  dramatist’s  triple  monument  to  the  Lan¬ 
castrians.  And,  like  Shakespeare  again,  Scott  put  the  man 

before  the  writer.  That  is  the  secret  of  genius . 

"There  is  a  vividness,  a  vratsemblance,  about  the  ‘Waverley 
Novels’  which  is  above  niggling  particularizations.  It  was  the 
work  of  Thackeray,  Macaulay,  and  Charles  Rcude  to  study  ami 
ransack  the  musty  pages  of  the  past.  For  Scott  there  was  no 
such  laborious  lucubration.  Perhaps  his  methods  of  composi¬ 
tion  most  nearly  resembled  Shnkes|x*nre’s  in  their  extempore 
effusiveness  and  unfailing  reliance  on  a  teeming  imagination 
and  a  marvelously  sympathetic  sensibility.  And  again,  liko 
the  master.  Scott  was  impersonal,  impartial,  sketching  on  a 
wide  canvas,  and  ready,  as  an*  few  writers  of  his  class,  to  sacri¬ 
fice  mere  accuracy  for  lasting  vital  truth.” 

As  a  literary  curiosity  the  London  Xation  brings  forward  u 
criticism  written  for  The  Feast  of  Heaton,  a  weekly  London 
paper,  soon  after  the  anonymous  lww>k  apjM*ared  in  1  HI 4.  It 
illustrates  the  extraordinary  unreason  of  the  reviewing  of  that 
and  a  later  period  w  hich  fell  foul  of  nearly  every  great  name  on 
1  ■  calendar  of  literary  achievement.  The  writer  starts  out 


with  a  Imlf-hcarted  praise  of  Scott  and  gocx'on  to  the  author  of 
"Waverley,”  whom  he  lakes  to  l>e  one  of  Scott's  imitators. 

"Mr.  Scott  is  u  |Hiet.  lie  is  known  to  the  world  by  the 
'  Lay,'  ‘Marmion,’  and  ‘The  Lady  of  the  Like.’  So  far  as  we  an1 
aware,  beyond  a  few  critical  essays,  he  has  published  nothing 
in  prose.  His  facility  in  riming  probably  makes  poetry  an 
easier  medium  for  the  expression  of  his  imagination.  Hut 
with  his  imitators  the  ease  is  different.  The  latest  and  most 
flagrant  instance  comes  to  us  in  the  shape  of  a  three-volume 
novel,  entitled  ‘Waverley,  or  ‘Tis  Sixty  Years  Since’  (Con¬ 
stable).  The  authorship  is  concealed,  and  it  appears  to  afford 
subject  for  wide  conjecture.  Probably  the  excitement  of 
mystery  lies  ut  the  root  of  the  incredible  accounts  we  hear 
of  the  novel's  popularity.  For  when  we  are  informed  that 
1,01)0  copies  have  already  been  sold  in  five  weeks,  during  the 
present  ‘dead  season,'  and  that  2,000,  or  even  4,000,  more  an 
being  prepared  to  meet  the  insane  demand,  we  are  almost  driven 
to  despair  of  public  taste  and  the  appreciation  of  sound  literature. 

"The  style  is  so  lax  as  to  la*  at  times  ungrammatical.  The 
last  two  volumes  especially,  tho  less  unbearable  in  their  boredom 
than  the  first,  display  evidences  of  a  careless  speed  that  almost 
amounts  to  insolence.  A  ‘running  pen*  is  all  very  well,  but 
what  can  be  said  for  a  pen  that  stum  Ides  and  flounders  through 
page  after  page  in  its  attempt  at  a  gallop?  We  do  not  deny 
that  this  much-applauded,  but  none  the  less  uninspiring,  imi¬ 
tator  (who  often  strikes  us  as  being  a  female)  may  plead  the 
excuse  of  Mr.  Scott's  own  dangerous,  tho  not  fatal,  facility. 
Hut  in  this  writer  the  haphazard  fluency  is  mingled  with  a 
stilted  pretension,  that  only  increases  the  offense,  and  is  rarely 
to  1m*  detected  in  the  poems  of  his  model.  This  pretentiousness 
is  rc|M*at<*d!v  s»M*n  in  such  circumlocutions  for  very  simple  affairs 
as  ‘Tlie  female  empire  of  the  tea-table,'  or  'A  situation  of  all 
others  the  most  interesting  to  a  husband,’  which  is  the  author’s 
manner  of  saving  motherhood . 

"Nor  is  it  only  a  turgid  und  slipshod  style  that  offends  us. 
Form  and  arrangement  combine  to  make  the  narrative  intoler¬ 
ably  tedious.  We  admit  there  a  re  two  passages  of  comparative 
interest :  one  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Preston  pans;  the  other  a 
description  of  the  last  hours  of  one  of  tin*  Northern  rebels  and 
malefactors  who  were  deservedly  executed  at  Carlisle  after  the 
Pretender’s  collapse.  Hen*  we  attribute  tho  interest  to  the 
subject  rather  than  the  author’s  skill,  for  even  Grub  Street  could 
hardly  fail  of  creating  interest  in  an  execution  or  a  tight.  But 
the  possible  effect  of  such  |Missogus  is  ruined  by  their  juxtaposi¬ 
tion  with  lengthy  dissertations  upon  such  subjects  as  ’  Romeo  and 
Juliet,’  or  with  the  unutterable  boredom  «>f  a  Scottish  pedant, 
called  the  Baron  nf  Hradwardinr,  whose  tedious  conversation  is 
scattered  throughout  the  three  volumes  a*  comic  relief.  Perhaps 
we  must  forgive  it,  for  North  of  the  Tweed  this  sort  of  thing 
appears  to  lx*  the  substitute  for  gaiety,  and  certainly  any  reader 
who  has  toiled  through  the  weary  chapters  of  introduction 
deserves  all  the  relief  he  can  get.  But  when  we  put  all  these 
errors  of  stylo  and  method  together,  we  arc  astounded  at  the 
complacency  of  a  public  in  which  even  ono  thousand  nominally 
educated  people  can  In*  found  to  advance  a  «*onsiderablo  sum  for 
Such  a  production." 

With  a  certain  irritation  against  things  Install se  they  are 
Scotch  this  writer  entered  "a  protest  against  the  whole  subject 
of  such  a  iMMik  und  tho  whole  scIdmiI  to  which  it  belongs."  His 
irritation  is  amusing  at  this  late  day: 

"We  object  to  this  onset  of  barbarism.  We  arc  sated  with 
these  unbrccched  savages,  their  claymores  and  their  shields. 
We  are  sick  to  death  of  mountain  fastnesses,  stupendous  rooks, 
roaring  torrents,  und  shaggy  woods.  We  regard  with  the 
utmost  apprehension  tho  fictitious  revival  of  ‘Gray  Specters,’ 
‘Ghostly  Visitants,'  *  Ladies  of  Faery,’  and  all  tho  other  trumpery 
raked  from  the  Dark  Ages.  That  way  the  gate  of  superstition 
lies,  and  already  we  seem  to  hear  the  dogs  of  priestcraft  barking 
upon  its  threshold.  Have  we  ceased  to  be  rational  and  culti¬ 
vated  beings  that  Mr.  Scott  should  thus  engage  our  interest 
in  pibroehs  and  Lochaber  axes?  Or  that  Lord  Byron  should  thus 
seek  to  transport  us  with  ‘Corsairs'  and  ‘Giaours'  and  *  Laras,’ 
while  ‘Childe  Harold’  sheds  over  our  urbanity  the  enchantment 
of  a  wilderness?  These  real  and  original  masters  of  the  school 
we  may.  perhaps,  continue  to  admire,  but  their  imitators  we 
can  no  longer  tolerate.  *1  don't  so  much  mind  the  assaults  of 

men  and  noblo  animals,’  said  the  dying  lion,  ‘but  d - n  that 

ass’s  heel!*  That  phrase,  we  confess,  very  nearly  expresses 
our  feeling  iti  regard  to  tho  author  of  ‘Waverley.’” 
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44  DEMOBILIZED "  GRAND  OPERA 

SO  FAR  we  have  comforting  assurances  that  America  will 
not  be  a  great  economic  sufferer  in  the  dtbdcle  that  seems 
engulfing  Europe.  But  we  can  not  escape  in  oilier  ways, 
and  one  is  pointed  out  by  the  New  York  Tribune.  “ There  aro 
threatened  deprivations  and  changes  in  our  lives  which  such  a 
vast  conflict  will  cause,  tho  three  thousand  miles  away.  For 
example,  what  are  we  to  do  for 
leiiors  and  barytones  when  the 
grand  -  opera  season  opens?” 

The  Tribune  draws  for  us  a 
gloomy  picture: 


4mm 


-#  ^  — 


“When  oue  listens  to  the 

warbling*  of  the  sublime  ‘far-  l  V 

use’  one  is  apt  U t  forget  that  this  .  xvTffii 

embodiment  of  a  voice  is,  in 

another  capacity,  simply  an  *7  —  •> 

enough  to  obey  orders,  shoulder*  ^  * 

••irong  enough  for  the  musket  ^  .. 

and  the  blanket-roll,  and  legs  \  ^ 

sufficiently  stout  to  propel  the 

ensemble.  As  such  he  must  \ 

obey  his  country’s  possible  sum-  v 

nums  to  mobilization.  And  iL  it v 

the  same  is  true  of  those  other  i  If 

artists,  Scott.i  and  Amato  and  \ l yltvN'V1  '  I  jj  hl‘  ' 

Toscanini,  all  Italians,  and  fi  I  \w\  V  tfjjJyT' 

likely  to  pass  the  reeruiting-  ol li WjfA  1]  llb? ■/. m  1  j 

officer's  inspection.  And  what  sfo Y 

is  true  of  the  Italian  is  true  n>r*\S 

of  the  French  ami  (lerman  and  1  I  1  iMlTlwfl 

Austrian  and  Russian  singers.  '  V'  r(Kn'$-  ■Jolm  rll* 

They  are,  most  of  them  at  any  '  V’ ;  .|W|| '' ' |  /  L  'SiK ■  ■  ir Iji, 

rate,  abroad  now,  and  whether 

their  hearts  lieat  with  patriotic  1^1™*?.'  IjL  J  n(j  / 'l* 
••agerne**  for  the  fray  or  with  1  iMIh  ,*' 

regretful  trepidation,  they  must  jKcf.il/iUXi. 1 

hold  themselves  in  readiness  '^nj  | 

’•There  is.  perhaps,  a  ray  of  '  |,  ' 

hojie  for  our  grand-ojs*ra  season  |l  .Milt ''  illi'  '  '  '  1  ■ 

in  Italy’s  exprest  intention  of  \i^ \*']| »-«»e  »*•/  »i«r  ••  <*•»■ 

remaining  neutral.  But  neu-  .'*  *!**  °,Mw-  w,u~***  k*" 

trality  in  the  midst  of  such  a  l|j{,  ^ 

conflict  must  be  defended.  Italy,  li.M.yu, 

like  Holland  and  Belgium  and  r“~p^;  Iton.L 
Switzerland,  will  find  it  neeea-  8CENK  \t  a' 

sarv  to  mobilize.  Will  this  moan 

tlie’  drafting  of  her  song-birds?  Ono  of  -lack  Yearns  pictures  oi 

We  shall  have  to  wait  and  see.  ***"  tfh 

“As  for  Rudolf  Berger  and 

Carl  Burrian,  the  Austrians;  Reiss,  Goritz,  Weil,  Braun, 

1 1  age  man,  and  Morgenstern,  the  Germans;  Gilly,  Ananian, 
and  Kothier,  from  la  belle  Franrv,  and  Jbm  and  Didur,  the 
Russians- -it  looks  indeed  like  the  cannon’s  mouth  for  most  of 
them*  gentlemen.  Heaven  grant  they  may  numlier  among  the 
survivors!” 

% 

The  Boston  Tramcripl  finds  it  possible  to  be  light-hearted 
even  in  the  face  of  calamities  and  proves  its  Americanism  in 
l>eing  able  to  joke  on  the  edge  of  the  abyss.  The  delays  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  opening  dramatic  *4<uson  are  already  a  reality, 
\lr.  Charles  Frohman  announcing  considerable  modification 
to  his  plans.  We  quote  The  Tranxrript: 

"The  crippling  of  grand  opera  in  America  may  be  one  of  the 
miuor  embarrassments  of  wide-spread  war  in  Europe.  A  few 
years  ago.  when  the  Italian  conflict  in  Tripoli  began,  Mr.  Zena- 
udlo  or  his  press-agent  announced  that  the  tenor  of  the  Boston 
opera  was  eagerly  awaiting  the  call  to  his  nation’s  colors.  For¬ 
tunately  for  us,  the  Italian  Government  found  it  possible  to 
extend  <*Jurte*ieB  to  the  gentleman  which  permitted  his  appear¬ 
ance  here  as  his  contract  demanded.  Doubtless  a  similar 
leniency  will  save  us  from  losing  many  a  Continental  voice  this 
winter.  It  will  also  save  us  from  the  spectacle  of  Caruso  in  the 
ranks  spurring  his  comrades  on  to  battle  with  ‘See.  tin*  Con¬ 
quering  Hero  Comes! ’  or  cheering  their  souls  at  evening  round 
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fniMi  **  A  ItotidnMn 


SCENE  AT  AN  IRISH  FAIR. 

Ono  of  .lark  YkiLhs  pictures  of  the  Irish  gloeman.  a  typo  that 
ha*  wltlt*t4*wl  the  chan#*  *  of  (Imp. 


K4*iss,  Goritz,  Weil,  Braun, 


the  ramp-fire.  Perhaps  a  certain  sensitiveness  over  such  a 
spoetaelc  is  the  secret  of  what  holds  Italy  in  check.  And  yet, 
what  a  devastating  vocal  attack  its  singer-army  might  make  on 
some  modern  Jericho! 

“The  embarrassment  to  music  in  America  is  likely  to  be 
serious  enough.  Our  oiiora-houses  and  concert-halls  will  not 
close  down,  as  those  of  Germany  and  France  and  Russia  will  to  a 
great  extent.  For  it  is  some  time  l>efore  the  regular  season 
will  lx*  in  swing — January  before  our  own  o|x*ra-house  opens — 
and  in  spit.*  of  the  progress  of  ‘ militancy’  tin*  female  contingent 

is  as  yet  free  from  military 

S.  i  ii  ■■  ■  i  ■  levies.  Yet  even  tho  such  genu¬ 

ine  1*1  riots  as  Frit/.  Kreisler  do 
not  join  (heir  regiments,  as  the 
M  violinists  prepared  to  do  when 

si  l. _  C  Austria  seemed  likely  to  lie  in- 

volved  with  the  Balkans  a  few 
I  a  Yf'S-  y«*ars  ago,  it  is  not  going  to  be 

mmt  iilriUtor CmPcS^:  easy  for  foreign  muaieiaus  to 

vTvp* rea^li  our^  shores ^by^  strainer 

situation  of  actors  and  man¬ 
agers  now  abroad,  particularly 
those  in  Germany,  will  not.  seri¬ 
ously  delay  theo|n*ning  of  many 

spiral  ion  of  art.  From  Kuriji- 

seems  more  likely  to  Ik*  a  great 

forms  as  opera  ami  drama,  w  here 
u  great  organizat  ion  of  effort  is 

WORD  -  SQUEAMISHNESS— 
Euphemism  is  the  fashion  ami 
people  object  to  calling  persons 
and  things  by  their  right  names, 
ni  l;....!  'ii  U'-.  >i.ii  complains  the  Boston  Herald. 

i‘»»'  «««■*•, pi  1  V,  ,  Ii  , '  We  have  grow'n  so  sensitive  to 

1^'i  ‘  words  that  such  plain  sp«Ms*h 

as  ‘‘theft,  arson,  and  in  rder 
arH  ilisagreeable  wonls;  other 

IRISH  KAIR.  "0rda  1“^„in  U“-  “d  “,CPP",d 

gla<ily  by  lllustnoiLs  wnt4*r«  art* 
the  Irish  gloeman.  a  typo  that  .  ■  . 

rh.tiiKo  of  time.  thought  coarse,  unpleasant, 

low.”  The  Herald  considers  the 
consequencra  of  our  dropping  “coffin”  and  “pauper  : 

“Tho  specific  term  ‘pauper’  is  gradually  passing  out  of  use  in 
connection  with  the  poor,  and  there  has  boon  a  marked  change 
in  recent  years  in  the  uttitude  of  the  state  and  public  toward 

those  who  are  unable  to  provide  for  themselves . ; 

"Tlu*  genteel  ‘casket’  is  now  used  for  ‘coffin’  and  the  poets 
stand  ill  need  of  revision.  In  ‘The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore 
wo  should  now  read.  "No  useless  casket  enclosed  his  breast. 

In  -  Richard  111.*  then*  should  be  the  cry:  ‘Stand  back,  ray  lord, 
and  let  the  casket  pass.’  In  Walt  Whitman's  burial  hymn  of 
Lincoln,  this  version  will  be  preferred: 

Here,  casket  that  *kmly  passes. 

I  jrivc  you  my  sprig  of  lilac. 

“Fortunately  ‘coffin*  and  easket'  are*  words  of  two  syllables, 
each  with  the  u<*ceiit  on  tlu*  first;  but,  what  is  to  be  done  with 
*  pauper’?  Take  Nolan's  grim  poem,  for  example: 

Kaltli*  hLi  bonce  over  the  stem's. 

He's  only  an  imllxent  that  nolxsly  owns. 

Somehow  this  doe*  not  sound  right.  *  Ami  sue  ill  forma  pouperix 
to  God  how  will  this  line  lx*  tinkered?  Many  have  committed 
to  memory  'Over  the  Hill  to  the  Poor  House.'  'Over  the  Hill 
to  the  Infirmary'  hardly  takes  the  place;  'Over  the  Hill  to  the 
Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm’  would  lx*  an  example  of  what  the 
French  call  Tree  verse.”’ 
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HaT  :vu>  fir* i  *•»  ui  vra  ul  :.*►  i.  rr-r 
opening  ipon  *n#-  4  u:  ir'.ooi  1 

pntateri  im  n  iiir  »r>^.  .U  *-a«r.  ~ 


tiatirt  EmpHTin'’  -xjw  u<-  tuI  tnrs  fur  £»-=_  mu 


exUur*.efi  'iit-ir  sunif-**'*  **»  -ail  ipnc.  "•  r  ua.  '  3»-i  r*- 


rus  »*rrv  or  rrt 


\U«tuiU%xl 

,  \  «  >  .  %  • 


Ii„l«iuit  hell  **n  earth  the  p*ct  *-»**•  Ku*g»  *\*mu*cud  ih***r  *ub>vt* 
to  (y,M  olww*e\pa  it**-  Chicago  f  •*'  •  ••  WIMI  »t'*>  ***®>  li'* 
i„  to  "awh  the  l-or»l*«  -auction  (*«•  the  dc'tl  '  TUvir  rv*1 

wo»l»  translated  ton*  the  inevitable  (*'»*  that  ,h'  %  !UV 

hero  vlxldlv  imagined 


*•  •  A»«|  mm  . mmeml  >ou  to  Oml.1  *od  the  K»m«  «V*mu  hi* 

. . .  I**  tlio  ,HH.,*to  »»  »!«*•  "tlvvl.  Go  to  chmvh  amt  kneel 

before  tl.ul  a  11*1  |*m>  for  l»»«  Ml1  r"r  "ur  s,*lUl“  •r*ll{:  . 

••|»ra\  that  .*  CIMPIMW  dragged  f*‘«t  »  Saxon  field  shall  U 
■iHM'ilii'r  with  a  Kv**twl  thrust  than  1%  aunMuahor  tahvu  ftxuu 
|,U  vine*  lit  tlf  that  a  Ih-rlui  law>vr  shat  Is-  Moadwr  **tth 

,IM,  ||mn  a  . . .  m»>r*’hant  that  a  machine  gun  tnaiimsl 

l.y  Heidelberg  -Indent-  ahull  n*»l  JMU  ami  that  one  »'*rW*sl  h> 

1  rruT'that  ik  Hav artan  hop-grower.  armed  in  a  qu*nvl  tn  «  hieli 

|M,  .  "  .o  hoart,  -lu.lt  . . heat-grower  from  Poltava; 

y  fr.M.i  Ilf  Don  "hull  I**'  lured  Into  l*arl*rd-w»rt* 

?  I  m  L  and  caught  »»v  nia-kcil  nun*:  that  an  innkeeper 

»“  !  to  "h.m  h  and  pray  f**r  hoi p -that  the  hell  -hall  be 
butter  m  innocent  Ardenuoa  than  it  is  in  equally  innocent  Heaaen. 


•  -1--  -  innocent  Kovno  than  in  equally  innocent 

s  fen 

-i-i.t  '^e  -ler^ar  C-iir  commends  his  subjects  to  God  that 
t>"  31a '  -  »crvc*TA  o i  inn  in  a  quarrel  they  do  not  under- 

v**. -■  i  *aar  may  m±--t  m-jfv  sufferings  than  they  are  re- 

:  ..r-t  -.j  and  the  name  of  Romanoff  be  greater  Ilian 

'-“.r  uni-  r  H->aem:.  .ti**rn.  that  it  may  be  greater  than  the  name 
;  h  i  -  s-z.  *.ia:  its  territories  shall  be  wider  and  the  terri- 
i  H  ;t-nr.  --m  and  the  territories  of  Hapsburg  less. 

T:r*  ^i»-  _-.ru-  Em  per  .r  0/  Austria  commends  his  subjects  to 
.1.  -,»  -^-a.  aa?;‘tance  to  crush  the  peasants  of  Servia, 

rum- .  ~  in  ~-2k  »aear-cnd  when  it  was  ready  for  the  scythe  and 
'r  -a  jj  ae  teyju  themseivea." 

Tie  i*~nair  of  an  in.ignant  and  helpless  world  is  found 
t  a  .mcs  by  Clintoa  S-ul!ard  that  the  New  York  Sun 
1.-— ;  x  >  lead  J  it*  editorial  page  on  Sunday,  August  2: 

Tn  KccaoMNo 

Via*  iu  -aey  r^k  wUo  «t  akwT  00  thrones. 

Or  n  -j*  cnaoioered  chancel] ertes  apart. 

?*a  -ntf  -jr  par  of  tuce  with  subtle  art. 

It«  >  -JH*  3>ay  m  what  wretched  groan* 

3_j»  .-vO  li-uii.  wfiit  unrecorded  bones 

wT-urn  «hohuw  gravss.  what  bitter  smart 
eh*  waiowwd  or  the  orphaned  heart — 

The  iaaxosl  axrur  for  winch  naught  atones  I 

\  w.-rt.  a  ^n-«roke.  and  this  might  not  bet 
But  •««>•».  powrr-iust.  festering  jealousy 
T— lira  pa.  anu  enm  carnage  stalks  abroad. 

H  K  -ar  thai  'minotis  bugle  on  the  wind! 

V.-JU  ->  ?  who  marht  have  stayed  It.  shall  they  And 
5o  n-vaemng  witiun  the  court*  of  GodT 

L  I>.  • -:  y  enters  here,  thinks  the  writer  in  the  Chicago 
pu  -er.  **::  comes  with  a  sword  to  deliver  the  people  from  the 
sw.-rd."  ”  It  »  the  twilight  of  the  kings,”  continues  the  writer. 
“The  republic  marches  east  in  Europe." 

“  This  ts.  we  think,  the  last  call  of  monarchy  upon  Divinity 
*  vn  Asmodeus  walks  m  armor.  The  kings  worship  Baal  and 
co_  it  ti*i*L  but  out  of  the  sacrifice  will  come,  we  think,  a  resolu- 
1:0a  draay  taken  to  have  no  more  wheat-growers  and  growers  of 
corn,  makers  of  wine,  miners  and  fishers,  artiiana  and  traders, 
sadore  and  storekeepers  offered  up  with  prayer  to  the  Almighty 
.n  a  feudal  daughter,  armed  against  one  another  without  hate  and 
w  •  ■  hout  cause  they  know.  or.  if  they  knew,  would  give  a  penny 
which  way  it  was  determined. 

•  l  as  ts  the  twilight  of  the  kings.  Western  Europe  of  the 
people  may  tw  caught  in  this  debdclr,  but  never  again.  Eastern 
b  .irvtv  oi  the  kings  will  be  remade  and  the  name  of  God  shall 
not  give  grace  to  a  hundred  square  miles  of  broken  bodies." 

With  a  more  vehement  judgment  on  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  decision  of  war.  the  New  York  Evening  Post  thus  treats 
the  case  of  the  "three  Kings”: 

••The  human  mind  cannot  yet  begin  to  grasp  the  consequences. 
One  of  them,  however,  seems  plainly  written  in  the  book  of  the 
future  It  is  that,  after  this  most  awful  and  most  wicked  of  all 
wars  »>  over,  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  millions  of  men,  the 
right  to  decree  the  ruin  of  industry  and  commerce  and  finance, 
with  untold  human  misery  stalking  through  the  land  like  a 
•lague.  will  I**'  taken  away  from  three  men.  No  safe  prediction 
f  actual  results  of  battle  can  lie  made.  Dynasties  may  crumble 
•eforv  all  is  done:  empires  change  their  form  of  government, 
l tut  whatever  happens.  Europe — humanity — will  not  settle  back 
gain  into  a  position  enabling  three  Emperors — one  of  them 
cnile.  another  subpvt  to  melancholia,  and  the  third  often  show¬ 
ing  signs  of  disturl-d  mental  lialanee—  to  give,  on  their  individual 
hoieo  or  whim,  the  signal  for  destruction  and  massacre.” 

The  New  York  Tribune  preaches  a  lay  sermon  on  the  subject 
of  Christianity  and  war,  pointing  out  that  a  Christianity  which 
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sould  restrain  n»tm  from  engaging  in  mutual  efforts  for  slaughter 
DM  never  had  a  real  chance: 

"The  sudden  tluming  forth  of  the  war  madness  in  Kutu|n>  will 
atfiinrais**  the  question,  often  discus t  lx*fore,  why  it  is  tlmt  great 
nations  which  acknowledge  their  allegiance  to  the  Christian 
religion  appear  to  bo  absolutely  uninfluenced  by  its  teachings. 
War  is  contrary  to  the  fundamental  ideals  of  Christianity, 
which  was  tirst  proclaimed  as  u  religion  of  peace  and  good  will 
among  moil  ami  whose  teachings  look  to  the  ultimute  gathering 
together  of  all  munkiud  in  one  great  human  brotherhood  ruled 
by  love.  Yet  the  leading  Christian  nations  of  the  world  are 
preparing  to  fly  at  each  other's  throats  just  as  their  remote 
aiawtlors.  the  cave  men,  might  have  done.  Is  not  this  fad,  it 
may  be  asked,  a  serious  indictment  of  Christianity? 

"The  answer  is  that  the  iudielment  lies  not  so  mueli  against 
Christianity  as  ugainst  those  who  profess  to  accept  its  teachings 
and  don’t  even  pretend  to  live  up  to  those  teachings  in  their 
daily  lives.  Not  only  in  the  matter  of  war.  hut  in  hundreds  of 
other  matters,  people  art*  every  day  doing  things  forbidden  by 
the  religious  creed  they  profess;  and  this  fact  proves  not  that 
their  creed  is  bad  or  futile,  hut  that  average  humanity  has  not 
yvt  reached  the  point  where  it  can  obey  Christian  teachings.  As 
it  matter  of  fact,  Christianity  has  never  yet  hail  a  fair  trial  in 
the  world.  Its  noblest  idealisms  have  always  had  to  Is*  more  or 
less  diluted  in  order  to  make  them  acceptable  to  humanity  in 
the  rough. 

"Nevertheless,  it  would  imply  a  very  shallow  judgment  to 
■wert  that  Christianity  has  had  no  influence,  even  in  the  case  of 
war.  Who  shall  say  that  a  majority  of  civilized  men  ami  women 
in  the  world  to-day  are  not  opposed  to  war?  They  have  no 
way  of  expressing  themselves;  they  do  not  sit  in  the  seats  of  the 
mighty.  But  they  are  quietly  registering  their  judgment 
against  war  as  a  crime  against  humanity.  And  some  day, 
when  there  Hhall  l>e  ushered  in  the  era  of  ‘sweeter  manners, 
purer  laws,'  foretold  by  the  |>oet.  the  verdict  of  them*  plain  peo- 
ple  will  be  respected  umi  obeyed  by  those  who  will  then  rule 
the  delimit**  of  the  world.” 


THE  JEWS’  PLACE  IN  THE  WAR 

AMONG  the  more*  obvious  melancholy  features  of  the 
Kuropean  war  the  peculiar  |Misition  of  the  Jew,  as 
certain  Hebrew  editors  note,  is  characterized  by  u 
pathos  all  it*  own.  His  patriotism  in  “the  various  countries 
of  his  birth  or  adoption,”  remarks  the  St.  Louis  Modern  Vine, 
impels  him  to  risk  life  and  Limit  in  time  of  war  even  tho  it  means 
that  "Jew  will  lx*  lighting  against  Jew."  But  in  a  crisis  such  a* 
the  present,  says  this  editor,  "even  the  strong  hand  of  union 
which  exists  among  our  people,  racially  and  religiously,  is 
severed,"  yot  he  can  not  repress  a  feeling  of  regret  that  the 
circumstance*  oblige  “hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews”  to  march 
under  the  standard  of  their  persecutor,  Russia.  Elsewhere 
it  is  different,  he  explains,  and  the  Jew  who  falls  in  battle  realizes 
that  he  falls  for  a  country  which  will  hold  his  memory  "in 
grateful  remembrance."  This  is  us  it  should  1m*,  we  read, 
1  localise — 

"The  Jew  is  an  int<*grul  part  of  every  nation  whose  citizen¬ 
ship  he  enjoys.  This  he  has  always  fell  and  alwuys  demon¬ 
strated.  In  countries  where  data  are  available  the  war  records 
show  it  clearly.  In  Germany,  for  instance,  where  the  Jew  has 
been  permitted  to  render  military  service  since  March  11.  1812, 
there  were  731  Jews  and  one  Jewess.  Esther  Manuel,  in  the 
German  Army  during  the  wars  of  1813-1815.  In  the  war  of 
1866  the  number  of  Jewish  soldiers  in  the  German  Army  was 
1 .025.  while  the  number  of  Jews  serving  in  the  German  Army 
during  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870-71  was  4.402,  of  which 
number  448  were  killed  ««■  wounded  ami  373  decorated.  A 
similar  record  is  contained  in  the  war  annals  of  other  European 
countries,  as  France.  Austria,  and  Italy.  Ill  the  last-named 
country,  where  Jewish  emancipation  dales  bock  only  to  the 
year  1848,  during  the  war  of  180(5,  when  the  entire  Jewish 
population  of  Italy  was  3<).000,  there  were  380  Jews  in  the  army.” 

lu  France  or  in  Germany,  however,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say. 
the  Jews  tight  for  "the  standing  ami  the  standards  of  their 


respective  countries,"  but,  he  asks,  wliut  arc  the  Jews  in  the 
Russian  Army  lighting  for?  And  he  adds: 

"If  in  the  armies  of  the  other  nations  the  fear  of  the  soldier 
will  l>e  minimized  by  the  consciousness  that,  should  he  full 
lighting,  his  memory  will  1m*  held  in  grateful  remembrance 
by  his  fellow  countrymen,  w  bat  is  there  to  allay  the  fears  of  the 
Jewish  soldier  in  the  Russian  Army,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  the 
consciousness  that  by  his  death  he  might  help  to  bring  about 
the  defeat  of  a  barbarous  ami  nefarious  nation?" 

The  irony  of  the  situation  is  also  ohservtsl  by  the  Chicago 
Reform  Advocate,  which  recommends  to  our  thoughtful  con¬ 
sideration  the  fad  that  in  "one  of  the  warring  States,"  Russia, 
"there  are  six  millions  of  men  and  women  who  have  been  re¬ 
duced  to  the  condition  of  rightless  persons,  who  must,  pay  for  tin* 
enjoyment  of  hiiiuun  rights  as  if  they  were  privileges  grunted  by 


—AND  AUAIN  TUB  IMTY ! 

•To  fissl  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  anil  sorrow  " 

— Went  ill  the  New  York  Tribune 


a  benevolent  sovereign  to  men  and  women  worthy  of  no  con¬ 
sideration,  but  who  will  Im*  expected  ...  to  stand  forth  and 
bravely  and  with  enthusiasm  tight  the  cause  of  the  RomanolT 
dynasty."  And  the  writer  continues; 

"They  know  that  they  may  fight  as  valiantly  as  they  do  who 
have  home  and  right  to  fight  fur,  yet  from  the  ranks  they  may 
never  rise.  They  know  that  others  of  their  blood  may  volun¬ 
teer,  U-oause  of  their  skill  and  training,  won  only  under  diffi¬ 
culties  and  under  the  hate  of  tho  bureaucracy,  to  bring  healing 
and  life  to  the  broken  on  the  batth*-tield,  but  will  lx*  answered, 
as  indeed  they  have  been  answered  before,  that  Jews  are  uot 
wanted  as  physicians.  But  strangely  enough  when  the  call 
comes  they  will  respond.  They  responded  before  when  Russia 
fought  its  last  war.  And  they  will  fight  again  with  the  strength 
and  fire  of  their  whole  makeup,  that  their  land  and  their  armies 
Ixi  not  shamed  before  the  world.  They  will  forget  how  their 
army,  their  Cossacks,  rode  down  defenseless  men  and  women 
and  children,  will  forget  Kishineff  and  the  authorities  that 
might  have  stop!  the  fearful  aud  unspeakable  outrages  but  held 
hack  to  let  the  mob  satisfy  its  brutal  thrisl,  hut  with  a  Shrna 
Yisnx»l  and  some  Russian  soldier  song  they  will  fight  for  the 
glory  of  the  Kittle  Father." 

"  After  all,"  concludes  the  writer,  "  it  may  1m*  quite  useless  to 
argue  with  the  hope  of  a  near  solution  of  war  or  prejudice." 
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of  Paris,  up  the  steep  slopes  of  the  hill — the  flint  was  on  the 
morrow  of  the  taking  of  the  Hostile,  when  the  mob  feared 
vengeance  from  the  Royalists  and  the  Army  at  Saint  Denis — 
and  the  two  officers  had  gone  to  parley  in  the  name  of  tho 
Government.  In  their  excitement,  the  Montmartois  slew  tho 
emissaries,  without  the  knowledge  and  in  the  absence  of  their 
youthful  mayor. 

“On  pillars  within  the  sanctuary  appear  tho  arms  of  towns 
of  France  which  have  contributed  to  the  building  fund.  Each 
stone  may  be  said  to  l>ear  the  name  of  Home  community — a 
town  or  village  -or  of  an  individual  Catholic.  Altars  to  St. 

Patrick  and  to  St.  John 
-  tho  Baptist  mark  tho 

-  offerings  of  Ireland  and 

Canada.  Deputies, 
working  men,  students, 
-T*  and  even  schoolboys 

have  their  part  in  the 
erection  of  this  striking 
\Jk  and  majestic  monument 

2-by  to  the  Catholic  spirit 

of  France.” 


THE  ILL  OMEN  OF  SACRE  C(EUR 


WHAT  FATALITY  overhangs  the  hill  of  Montmartre? 

might  be  askod  at  this  time,  when  events  seem  likely 
to  interfere  with  the  consecration  of  the  Church  of  the 
Sacr6  Cceur.  October  17  was  the  day  chosen  for  this  ceremony, 
and  this  is  thirty-nine  years  after  the  beginuing  of  the  building. 
This  dato  is  the  fGte-day  of  Marie  Marguerite,  who  heard  voices 
commanding  her  to  build  a  church  on  the  top  of  Montmartre. 
Louis  XVI.  formed  in 
prison  tho  pious  inten¬ 
tion  to  carry  out  the 
liehests  of  the  voices, 
but  the  scaffold  robbed 
him  of  tho  chance.  Na¬ 
poleon  had  a  more  secu¬ 
lar  idea  and  proposed 
building  there  a  temple 
where  each  successive 
peace  might  be  pro¬ 


Only  now,  after  all 
these  years,  “is  tho  fair 
fabric  complete  enough 
to  be  ready  for  eon- 
see  ration”: 


“Tho  great  bronze 
doors  have  lately  been 
put  in;  the  paving  is 
scarcely  finished,  and 
somo  of  tho  altars,  biv 
speaking  tho  devotion 
of  different  parts  of 
France,  are  still  unbuilt. 
In  its  present  state  the 
hugo  white  building, 
under  its  imposing 
dome,  has  cost  £1,600.- 
000.  This  is  precisely 
tho  sum  which  Napoleon 
proposed  to  spend  on 
his  Temple  of  Peace. 
It  has  been  the  aim  of 
thoso  who  have  founded 
the  church  to  address 
themselves  to  all  classes 
of  society,  and  the 
same  spirit  prevails  to¬ 
day  in  the  great  Sunday 
services,  at  which  from  1,500  to  2,000  men  are  present  in  the 
nave.  These  worshi|>ers  are  drawn  from  every  section  of  the 
community;  Academicians  and  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
sit  side  by  sido  with  artizans,  small  shopkee|>era,  and  the 
very  poor.  The  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  has  no  pari:  h 
attached  to  it;  it  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  scarcely  a  day 
passes  without  some  band  of  pilgrims  climbing  the  sides  of  the 
mount.  In  the  evening,  lights  glimmer  from  the  summit  of 
the  rock  upon  which  is  perched  this  symbol  of  ‘Gallia  pcenitens 
et  devota.’  _ 

CUTTING  OFF  DRUGS — A  warning  as  to  the  drug  habit  is 
emphasized  by  The  Congrcgotwnalist  and  Christian  World 
(Boston)  from  tho  episode  of  the  rebellion  among  tho  prisoners  on 
Blackwell’s  Island,  New  York.  The  trouble  was  mainly  duo  to 
the  attempt  to  cut  off  supplies  of  cocain  and  other  dangerous 
drugs.  We  read: 

“Put  together  the  restraint  and  essential  loneliness  of  prison 
life  and  tho  opportunity  of  resort  to  these  drugs,  and  you  have 
one  of  the  worst  possible  combinations  of  opportunity  and 
temptation.  We  shall  never  solve  tho  prison  problem  until  we 
find  a  way  to  handle  the  prisoner  as  a  human  being,  and  to  keep 
his  days  full  of  healthful  and.  if  possible,  interesting  occupation. 
But  the  warning  of  what  happens  to  men  in  prison  through  the 
temptations  of  cocain  and  its  devilish  sisters  is  a  warning  also 
for  us  outside.  Bad  as  tho  liquor  habit  is,  the  drug  habit  is 
more  perilous  and  more  easily  started  by  the  average  man.  We 
must  take  warning  for  ourselves,  and  we  must  encourage  every¬ 
where  the  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  these  dangerous  drugs.” 


WAITING  FOR  CONSECRATION. 

Tho  Cathedral  of  the  Sacrf*  Oo-ur  on  Montmartre.  Parts,  which  was  begun  after 
tho  Franco- Prussian  war  and  just  ready  for  consecration. 
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*J  When  you  need  a  shaving  Kick 
asi  lo  see  Col^alr'g. 

Notice  how  Urge  it  is  —  that 
mean*  economy.  The  purr,  whole- 
tome  whiten  cm  of  the  soap  and 
the  tinfoil  finger-grip  mean  shaving 
comfort. 

^  And  the  rwkrW-lw>*  (ihr  oriirnul 
one)  with  its  screw  lop  keeps  the  #o*p 
cleaii  and  fresh.  The  1*4  halt  inch  rr 
*o  yoa  can  stick  ooto  the  new  Stick  and 
tn  use  every  hit.  The  unr  <!ncnhirt  ard 
Ecoooray  are  found  also  in  Colgate' » 
Reflected  Shaving  Cream  and  K«e»-| 
Shave  Powder. 

A  Mat  jrre  of  any  one 
mnt  for  4c  in  stamps. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

Dept.  Y.  191  Fallen  Si..  New  York 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

GLIMPSES  OF  WAR’S  BEGINNINGS 

\  \  7  ERE  the  st ric-t  European  censorship 

"  ^  removed,  there  would  doubtless  be 
hundreds  of  war  anecdotes  in  the  news,  hum¬ 
orous,  farcical,  pathetic,  and  grim.  But 
news  has  been  source,  and  little  space  has 
been  afforded  “color  stories”  whose  only 
value  lay  in  their  human  interest.  Never¬ 
theless,  a  few  have  crept  in,  here  and  there, 
presumably  authentic.  When  the  Kronprin- 
zcsxi/i  Cecilic  turned  buek  at  the  orders  of 
the  German  Government,  it  brought  the 
account  of  the  efforts  of  startled  passengers 
to  induce  the  cuptuin  to  proceed,  among 
these  the  romantic  and  characteristically 
American  offer  to  buy  the  ship  and  sail  it 
under  the  American  Hag.  The  New  York 
Tribune's  account  of  another  earlier  in¬ 
cident  of  the  same  sort  is  as  follows: 

The  story  of  the  receipt  of  the  wireless 
message  calling  the  Friedrich  drr  Grosse  off 
the  seas  into  the  nearest  neutral  port, 
which  hapiiencd  to  l>e  New  York,  was 
told  by  a  prominent  Baltimore  woman, 
who,  with  her  husband,  was  en  route  to 
Europe  to  tour  the  Continent. 

“Friday  night,”  said  Mrs.  Preston,  “at 
about  half  past  ten.  I  was  sitting  in  the 
lounge,  playing  cards  with  Mrs.  J.  Hull 
Davidson,  two  German  gentlemen,  who 
were  passengers,  and  Captain  Fritze,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  ship. 

“Just  when  tile  game  won  becoming 
really  inten*sting  an  orderly,  or  a  ship's 
|  officer  of  some  sort,  came  into  the  room, 
suluted  the  captain,  and  handed  him  a 
marennigram  that  had  just  been  received 
by  the  wireless  oj>erator. 

“Captain  Fritze  took  it,  scanned  it 
closely,  then  took  a  book  from  his  pocket 
ami  compared  the  wording  of  tho  message 
with  the  text.  The  message  was  in  code 
and  it  took  him  several  minutes  to  decipher 
it.  When  he  finished  he  scribbled  the 
actual  meaning  of  the  words  over  the 
message  as  it  was  written,  and  showed  it  to 
the  two  Germans  at  our  table.  All  were 
perturbed  and  iwggwl  to  be  exeused  at 
once.  Half  an  hour  later  we  learned 
what  the  message  contained." 

Half  an  hour  after  the  vessel  reversed 
her  course  all  the  decks  were  enclosed  in 
canvas,  such  as  is  lasht.  alniut  them  in 
heavy  weather;  all  electric  lights  were  ex¬ 
tinguished,  and  oil-lamps  furnished  the 
only  illumination  about  the  decks  and 
saloon.  In  the  staterooms  there  was 
electricity,  but  over  every  port-hole  were 
hung  towels  and  linen.  Even  tho  gingham 
aprons  of  the  stewardesses  were  used  to 
keep  a  ray  of  light  from  glancing  over  the 
water. 

“Saturday  night  we  sighted  search¬ 
lights  of  two  ships,  which  the  officers 
thought  might  be  English  cruisers,  up 
from  the  West  Indies.  All  that  day 
if  any  one  laughed  aloud  on  the  deck  he 
was  reprimanded  and  warned  by  the 
officers  that  the  English  might  hear  them. 

“The  climax  came  Saturday  night, 
however,  when  a  dance  was  started  in  the 
saloon.  When  the  orchestra  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  maxixe,  which  practically  every 


one  was  indulging  in,  hecause  we  needed 
some  recreation,  what  did  the  captain  do 
but  stop  the  music! 

“‘It  might  attract  the  attention  of  the 
British,’  he  explained.” 

Meanwhile,  tho  great,  panic-stricken 
retreat  of  the  tourists  was  beginning. 
The  stories  of  all  that  they  suffered  would 
take  mueh  space  to  tell.  To  the  Europeans, 
stirred  to  the  depths  of  their  natures  by 
the  call  to  arms,  these  parasitical  creatures, 
who  hud  come  to  their  countries  only  to 
spend  money  and  be  idle,  were  an  annoy¬ 
ance  and  an  exas|>crution.  Men,  women, 
and  children  alike,  were  given  scant  cour¬ 
tesy.  And,  added  to  these  discomforts, 
they  were  compelled  to  suffer,  along  with 
their  unwilling  hosts,  the  horrors  of  the 
universal  lapse  into  semibarbarism.  This 
is  concretely  illustrated  by  the  following 
|  refugoe  story  dipt  from  The  Tribune : 

Hugh  Sutherland,  director  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  Northern  Knilrond,  reached  here 
from  Bohemia  with  his  nerves  somowiiai 
shattered  by  the  arduous  journey  and  the 
first  sight  of  the  horrors  of  war. 

“At  a  small  station  near  Prague  I 
noticed  confusion  among  the  soldiers 
entraining,"  he  said.  “I  then  saw  four 
Serbs  struggling  violently  against  being 
forced  to  proceed  with  their  Austrian 
regiment  to  fight  their  fellow  Slavs  on  the 
Russian  frontier.  Tho  officer  commanding 
issued  a  few  crisp  commands  and  im¬ 
mediately  the  wretched  four  were  led 
away  a  short  distance,  lined  up  and  shot 
to  «l«‘ath  in  plain  sight  of  myself  and 
everybody  on  the  train.  Tho  women 
screamed  and  fainted,  and  a  terrible  up¬ 
roar  ensued,  in  the  midst  of  which  tin* 
train  was  ordered  to  proceed. 

“I  was  obliged  to  change  from  one  train 
to  another  ten  times  on  Thursday  night, 
traveling  to  Belgium  through  Germany, 
owing  to  the  sudden  embarkation  of 
troops,  necessitating  the  turning  out  of  all 
regular  passengers.  1  passed  through  a 
thousand  miles  of  lands  rich  with  harvest, 
but  nobody  was  working  in  the  fields  except 
here  and  there  a  few  women  and  children. 
The  crops  are  in  l>cautiful  condition,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  save  them  now.  This 
loss  is  terrific." 

The  temper  of  the  Europeans  is  shown 
in  the  tenor  of  many  dispatches.  So 
slight  an  encounter  as  this  from  tho  Now 
York  Times  illustrates  the  French  attitude: 

Every  Frenchman  has  a  calm  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  nation  is  now  going  to  avenge 
Alsace- Lorraine.  An  incident  that  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  New  York  Times  corn- 
spondent  illustrates  how  every  man  con¬ 
ducts  himself.  Leaving  the  American 
Embassy,  tho  correspondent  obtained  one 
of  the  few  remaining  cabs.  As  he  entered 
it  a  young  Frenchman  ran  up  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side,  raised  his  hand  to  his  hat,  and 
said:  “I  am  arranging  my  departure. 
Will  you  permit  me  to  ride  with  you?" 
The  eurrespondont  asked  what  day  he 
would  leave.  Ho  answered.  “Immedi¬ 
ately."  He  remained  silent  all  the  way  to 
the  Opera.  Asked,  “You  are  confident?" 
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hr  replied,  “  1  am  sun*  U-sidcs.  we  ar«*  riot 
alone.” 

Alighting  at  tin*  Opera,  his  politeness 
not  raiiing*him,  he  raised  his  hat.  saying, 
“Many  thanks,  monsieur,  au  rcroir /*  and 
plunged  into  the  entrance  to  the  subway. 

The  Savannah  Ntust  mentions  a  more 
fumble  bit  of  evidence  on  the  other  side  of 
the  conflict.  The  story  is  credited  to  an 
Austrian  count,  sailing  for  home,  to  take 
his  part,  in  the  war  against  Sorvia  as 
lieutenant,  in  a  cavalry  regiment: 

He  said  that  the  officers  of  the  Austrian 
Army  ‘  are  to  la*  supplied  with  small  vials 
of  poison,  which, tihey  are  captured  by 
tbo  Serbs,  will  be  used  to  destroy  t hem- 
wives  rather  than  undergo  the  indignities 
which  they  will  sutler  at  the  hands  of  their 
enemies." 

Prisoners  of  war  in  any  country  have  to 
undergo  some  indignities,  und  it  may  be 
that,  the  Austrian  officers  have  cause  to 
dread  being  captured  by  the  Servians,  yet 
it  is  recalled  that  in  the  recent  report  of  the 
Carnegie  commission  that  investigated 
reports  of  atrocities  in  tin*  two  recent 
Balkan  wars  the  Servians  were  much  less 
severely  criticised  than  their  (Jn*ck  allies, 
or  the  Bulgarians.  There  will  be  many 
terrible  incidents  in  the  Austro-Servian 
conflict,  but  it  is  astonishing  that  all 
Austrian  officers  are  sup|H>sed  to  prefer 


l  ne  nne  run  remains  in  your 
memory —-the  dirt  and  "dust 
in  your  hair  and  skin. 

Let  the  cleaning-up  process 
include  a  restful  shampoo  with 
Packer’s  Tar  Soap. 


After  Golf 
and  Tennis 


Don’t  forget  that  your  scalp 
needs  exercise,  too.  Systematic 
shampooing  with  Packer’s  Tar 
Soap  gives  your  scalp  the 
proper  exercise  necessary  to  the 
continued  health  of  the  hair. 


H6\aTerTops& 

This  is  the  box  to  look  for 
on  your  druggist’s  shelves. 
It  contains  the  stick  with 
the  patented  Holder  Top 
— the  top  that  gives  your 
fingers  a  dry,  firm  grip  all 
the  time  that  you  are 
applying  the  soothing, 
refreshing  soap.  Your 
appreciation  grows  bigger 
as  the  stick  grows  smaller. 

.  Send  4  cents  in  stamps 

for  a  miniature  trial  package  of  either 
Williams’  Shaving  Stick,  Powder  or  Cream, 
or  10  cents  for  Assortment  No.  1,  containing 
all  three  articles. 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  COMPANY 

Dept.  A*  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


For  Prickly  Heat  and 
Sunburn 

and  irritations  of  scalp 
and  skin;  soothe  by  using 
Packer’s  Tar  Soap. 

This  mild  soap  brings  speedy 
relief  to  itching,  chafing  and 
irritations  so  uncomfortably 
common  in  Summer  time. 


find  now 
the  Shampoo 

A  cooling  and  refreshing 
shampoo  is  particularly  grate¬ 
ful  in  warm  weather.  After 
salt  water  bathing,  authorities 
agree  you  should  shampoo 
with  Packer’s  Tar  Soap. 

Three  generations  of  users 
have  found  rest  and  refresh¬ 
ment  in 


( Pure  as  the  Pines ) 

Its  use  in  the  bath  is  attended 
by  healthful  cleanliness  and 
followed  by  sensations  of  vigor 
and  physical  comfort. 

Send  lOe  for  sample  half -take,  or  send 
We  for  sample  bottle  of  Packer's  liquid 
Tar  Soap ,  delicately  perfumed. 

THE  PACKER  MFG.  CO. 

Suite  84A,  81  Fulton  St.,  New  York 
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Let  this  machine  be  your  partner! 

It  asks  no  share  in  your  profits,  but — 

It  will  lighten  your  work — eliminate  worry — and  increase  properly  interpret  the  mass  and  maze  of  detail  that  confront 

your  personal  efficiency.  the  manager  of  every  business. 

It  will  save  you  money — prevent  mistakes — and  banish  It  will  cut  the  cost  of  doing  business — give  you  better  con- 
drudgery  for  your  bookkeepers — by  providing  endless  econo-  trol  of  your  business — and  help  you  make  the  most  of  the 
mics  and  safeguards  in  evcrybranch  of  yourbookkeeping  work.  billion  bushel  wheat  crop  and  the  prosperity  our  farmer 

It  will  help  you  plan  more  wisely — execute  your  plans  friends  arc  passing  on  to  us. 

more  surely — by  making  it  easy  to  analyze,  classify  and  It  will  helf>  you  do  a  bigger  foil  business! 


How  the  WALES  cuts 
bookkeeping  costs 


The 


The  Wales  provides  a  simpler,  easier  way  to  JK  J WL  J^L 

extend  and  check  invoices  received  and  rendered, 

— a  surer,  shorter  method  of  auditing,  rcraping  m 1  *1  C 

and  summarizing  sales  tickets  and  daily  sales — a  • 

safer,  quicker  and  more  satisfactory  method  of  aaa^a  A  I 

handling  pay-rolls  and  time-records,  customers*  Aoaing  u 

statements,  deposit  slips,  general  recaps  and  sum¬ 
maries,  trial  balances,  inventories,  fiscal  statements  and,  in  fact,  every 
conceivable  bookkeeping  and  accounting  process. 

It  is  versatile— adaptable— convenient — easy  to  operate— sure. 

It  lists,  tabulates,  adds,  subtracts,  multiplies,  divides,  emss  foots,  per- 
^ form*  every  commercial  computation. 

Seod  for  the  Uteot  *T  W1**  P*1?  f°r  >,8C^  over  and  over  again  in 
WALES  WAY  BUL-  many  way  and  in  many  places  in  your  business. 

LETINS  telling  obout  If  your  business  requires  special  accounting 

easier  wayi  of  handbag  operations  there  is  a  special  Wales  model 
-  Invoices  built  to  perforin  those  special  operations. 

-'.tie*  Tickets  No  other  adding  machine  ever  built — no 

—  Paily  Ledger  Balance*  other  office  machine  of  any  sort— can  pos- 

~~Keeaps  gibly  offer  you  such  quick,  continuous  and 

Auditing  Aids  prolific  returns  on  your  investment. 

Deposit  Slip*  1*  i*  the  machine  that  you  ought  to  know 

"  .  .  about — investigate — try  out— NOW — and  the 

o7  Sttil  '  ‘"'f™5  bc,°"  make  !t  M*V  for  you  to  do  *»• 

teresttoyon.  U *ectm  pon 
below  for  convenience. 


WHILES 

Visible 


How  it  lightens  the 
manager’s  burden 


Adding  G.  Listing  Machine 


The  Wales  makes  it  possibleto  get  an  accurate, 
boiled-down  summary  of  today's  business— and 
I  to  map  out /owGrwiu'/ plans  for  buyingand  selling 

— in  time  to  go  home  and  play  with  the  babies! 
..  It  makes  it  easy  for  a  merchant  to  know  what 

.  ac  me*  lines  are  moving,  what  departments  arc  most 

active  and  what  each  clerk  is  selling — not 
approximately  or  by  estimate — but  accurately  and  absolutely. 

It  makes  it  easy  for  both  merchant  and  manufacturer  to  know 
what  each  detail  of  business  is  costing, — to  detect  losses  before 
they  grow  large  and  menacing — to  save  and  economize  wisely. 

It  makes  it  easy  for  a  manager  to  get  ^ 
hi*  vital  fact*  daily — and  to  classify,  tabu-  c 
late  and  arrange  these  facts  for  more  and  «ta  or  j 

more  scientific  buying,  selling  and  cost  —Dept.  Stores 
cutting  in  the  future .  —Dry  Good*  Stores 

By  bringing  the  myriad  details  of  your  — Grocery  Stores 

business  into  order  and  proper  perspcc-  —Clothing  Store* 

tive  with  little  effort  on  your  part  —  it  —Millinery  Shops 

leaves  you  mentally  free  to  deal  with  the  —Shoe  Store* 

larger  and  more  profitable  aspects  of  your  —Hotels  and  Re*tau- 

busincss. 

It  places  your  business  more  securely  eic;  „  ( 

in  your  grasp.  potations 

has  recently  been  col¬ 
lected  by  the  WALES 
WAY  BUREAU, 
showing  the  uses  and 
advantages  of  the  add¬ 
ing  machine  and  will 
be  sent  on  request — 
sec  coupons  below. 


I  labor  saving  method*  employed 
handling  and  reorganizing  *ale* 
The  improved  facilities  for  check* 


on.  Use  coupon  I  SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  MERCHANTS: 

convenience.  I  Our  W.ile>  Way  Bureau  ha*  recently  been  investigating  the  time  and  labor  saving  method*  employed 
I  by  reprr  *  i, Utive concern*  in  purchasing  and  handling  stocks  of  goods,  handling  and  reorganizing  *ale* 
1  force*  and  other  preparation*  for  fall  ana  winter  wiling.  The  improved  facilities  for  check- 

r  - ““*1  1  ^  invoice*  of  purchases  and  shipments  and  for  analyzing  current  and  pa*t  sale*  record*. 

#  a  \  <de  possible  bv  the  Wale*,  wa*  the  object  of  the  inquiry,  but  the  Information  secured  is  of 

I /y  I  1  1*>L‘  utm<>**  practkal»valn  to  any  merchant  whether  the  Wales  i*  u>ed  or  not. 

F  ^hi*  timely  data  will  he  sent  free  to  any  responsible  business  executive — in  the  term  of  booklet, 

bulletin  or  special  report  who  will  attach  one  of  the  coupons  below  to  his  letterhead. 

SALES  TICKETS  I  THE  ADDER  MACHINE  CO.,  233  Hoyt  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


o/( 


IS.  oompom  brings  trm  llurst nr* 

I  Cheek  whtrh  (  (  >  W*U*  Way  Da! Uiktm  of  interest  |»  jvn 
Um  ^  ft  )  RcokUUd-wriUaf  the  W*te«  Visible 


ITWa  cot  rif  enapon.  p*wrtl  with  fc«f  asm*  or  Initiate. 

arisrbto  four  letterhead  and  tnailto-IUqt.  IKI  MT18I0P. 
The  Adder  MarliJn*  Cte..  S»  H  -jIKirwi.  W  like*  Barr*.  Pa. 


Tbit  oapon  brings  s  pari  a  I  anslysls  f  addti.fma- 
-  .mr  application*  lo  jour  particular  Iwinm 


Uurr  of  ( 
nr*B  ten  I . 


Thmn  cut  ewt — pin  to  fuar  tetter  bead — and  ma4l  to 
nir.  Walts  WATBCHEAU.  e/os  The  Adder  Machine 
Co..  Z33  If uft  Street.  WUkea-BacT*.  I'a. 


k-  bend  this  eou 

■afl  Jng  »• 

1!  n  :  j  — »—{. 

-  VmULT  SUU*  fair  I 

polite  turn 

1^*1  Then  pis  emi 


bend  this  coupon  for  frv#  trial  details: 

Writ#  jiwr  1 

name  here  t  - - r-Tr - 


rm  - - - - -  ~ - - - - — 

I  Then  pin  rpimnn  lo  yrmr  Uiler  be  ad  and  nail  Iff— The  M 
VI  TRI  AL  DIVISION  C 4  The  Adder  Machine  Cu.,  ZU  llvft  ■ 
Street.  Wllkea  Uarre.  Pa 
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FORD  OWNERS 


Complete  Water  only 

Tower  Outfit  *49 

High  grade  500  gal.  Cypres*  Tank 
and  20  ft.  Steel  Tower  lift  cut. 

Temi  «u«»»ni»'d  5  *«*r*  C«*plr<r  Water 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  pace  278 » 
a»  this  fan  mean  in  Europe,  where  the 
nations  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
for  so  long,  is  given  by  a  New  York 
American  Paris  dispatch.  In  Paris  were 
many  thousands  of  Germans,  engaged 
in  industry  and  comment),  for  the  most 
part  long  resident,  and  on  terms  of  intimacy 
and  friendship  with  the  French  people. 
All  their  interests  lay  in  France,  yet  at 
the  rail  of  the  Kaiser  they  must  return 
to  Germany.  In  becoming  Parisians  they 
had  not  changed  the  Teutonic  blood  in 
their  veins,  and  for  this  reason  they  must 


Owner.  National  Biacurl 
Company.  New  York  City 
Architect,  A.  G.  Zimmer 
men.  II  Eatt  24th  Sirret. 
New  York  City 
Genera!  Contractor.  <auM 
well- Wingate  Company. 
2*1  Fourth  Avenue.  New 
York  City 

Roofing  Contractor.  Tuttle 
Roofing  Company.  533  F 
20th  St-.  New  York  City 
Waterproofing  Contractor, 
Germania  Routing  Com¬ 
pany.  2*  Sullivan  Street. 
Naw  York  City 


They  lined  up  several  thousand  stroug 


in  a  double  file,  and  at  the  Northern  Rail¬ 
way  station  to-day  wealthy  men  who 
yesterday  headed  big  banks  and  controlled 
hundreds  of  employees,  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  laltorcrs  or  hotel  servants. 
Bravely  they  were  held  together  in  a 
eommon  bond  of  birth,  not  with  any 
hatred  of  Franco,  but  bitter  in  their 
resentment  at  the  Kaiser,  who,  they  believe, 
provoked  this  gigantic  lUbAcU.  For  one 
and  all  it  means  complete  ruin. 

Some  had  lived  here  twenty  years,  but 
had  not  beeomo  naturalized  Frenchmen; 
therefore  they  shared  the  common  lot  of 
Germans  who  arrived  only  a  week  ago. 
That  they  love  the  fair  land  of  France, 
now  about  to  be  drenched  with  blood,  was 
shown  bv  the  fact  that  when  a  procession 
of  Frenchmen  passed  the  station,  waving 
Hags  and  singing  patriotic  songs,  they  all 
doffed  their  hats  respectfully. 

Before  the  nations  were  yet  emhmiled 
in  the  war  one  severe  blow  was  struck  at 
the  cause  of  peace,  in  the  killing  in  Paris, 
on  the  night  of  July  .'11,  of  Jean  L&m 
Jaur*V,  leader  of  the  "United  Socialists" 
and  a  strong  opponent  of  international  war. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  in 
France.  The  New  York  Timm  describes 
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/Hint  UmUrkiU,  S .  T 

twenty  years  or  more  with  no  maintenance 
cost.  .Many  such  roofs  have  lasted  thirty 
yearn. 

Every  permanent  building,  whether  large 
or  small,  should  carry  a  Barrett  Sisctfica- 
tion  Roof  because  that  means  the  most 
economical  roof,  and  one  that  will  1m-  free 
Irorti  leaks  and  maintenance. 

A>k  any  first-class  architect  regarding  this 
proposition  and  he  will  verify  all  of  the 
foregoing  statements. 

Copy  of  The  fltrrrri  Sprrijbatjnn  vilk 
H*>AngJnigt.tm  mai.r  i  free  oh  rrownt 


A  Barrett  Specification 
Roof  was  put  on  this 
building  because — 

I  hc  architect  knew  all  about  the  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  roofing  and  further  knew 
that  the  National  Biscuit  Company  were 
mighty  particular  people. 

I  Hey  had  a  big  plant  and  they  wanted 
it  covered  with  a  roofing  that  would  give 
long  service  at  a  low  cost. 

Under  such  conditions  the  architect 
knew  there  was  only  one  choice,  namely: 
a  Barrett  Specification  Roof,  because  it 
gives  longer  service  at  a  lower  unit  cost  ( \  he 
cost  per  square  foot  per  year  of  service) 
than  any  other  roofing  he  could  specify. 
This  building  is  now  covered  wit  h  a  Barrel  t 
Sjiet  ifirat iun  Roof  and  it  will  probably  List 


Br  'Tin  4  Sun*  Co.traairnl  (N.ry  Dtwrtatal). 

Memorial  Tablets 

Art  btiaff  test  of  brono  recovered  tram 

Wreck  of  U.  S.  S.  Maine 

Br Jmo  I»C.  Brow#  Fn.nJrr .538  W..1 27lfcSt..N*w  York 

Sen  t  /or  Illuur  itt.l  bo ok  oh  lablrts.  fret. 


Dei  ore  m.  j  auras  count  make  a  move 
he  received  two  bullets  in  the  hack  of 
the  head.  Without  littering  oven  an  ex- 
clamation  he  fell  forward  and  expired  with 
his  head  on  the  table. 

The  reports  of  the  shots  startled  the 
diners  and  passers-by,  and  the  assassin 
was  seized.  In  his  pocket  was  another 
loaded  revolver.  The  police  rescued  him 
from  the  erowrd.  who  shouted  "Assassin! 
Death  to  the  assassin!” 

The  body  of  the  noted  Deputy  was 
placed  in  a  city  conveyance,  which, 
surrounded  by  weeping  comrades  and 
friends,  proceeded  through  the  streets 
to  his  home,  followed  by  a  detachment 
of  Republican  Guards. 


SUMMER  BARGAINS 


Writ*  fer  lioufc l» t  “lUw  fHII 

Awritti  Wnlim  NickiM  Ce  ,  li 


Write  for  a  free  copy  of  our  Booklet  B,  describ¬ 
ing  Ford  magneto  and  ignition  trouble\  and 
remedy  It  >how%  the  importance  of  knowing 
the  strength  of  the  magneto,  a*  indicated  by 

fhc  Hqyt  Magnetometer 


ho  lively  and  mpooalv*  it  *  a* 
t*<m  In  prohittUy  poor  eosntximkio 

The  magur tomrit't  pay* for 


HOYT  ELECTRICAL  INSTRUMENT  WORKS 
- PENAC00K.  H.  H _ 


GKEAT  BEAK  SEEING  WATER 
50c  the  riwe  of  d*  elnsn  stoppered  bottle* 


hI  u  i  *  fi 

-U.  La.  :  i* 

z  l'*-- 

p!|2 

j  by  Google 
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Lumber  Prices  Will  Never  Be  Lower 

Thu  yeir'i  lumber  pried  will  never  again  be  equalled.  Thii  U  Your 
lorn*  Building  Opportunity .  Don't  delay— don  t  Jet  it  past. 

Thanksgiving  Dinner  in  Your  New  Aladdin 

I  r|Yr^BKj^^^AJaci<i«n  quick  ihiprnentj  and  quick  erection  ill 
I  I  J  I  I  F|  V  I  you  u>  r..r  >u.jr  U'M  Tiu»nk»iriv- 

^ *^^VMHH^^^i^gdinncr  You 


ALADDIN^ 

RndiCut 
Houses  $138 
The  ALADDIN  line  b 


broad  I 

i  exactly  to  meet 

ft  jrour  ideas  and 
A  pocketbook.  The  catalog  tells 
m  the  story. 

r  Everythin*  Included  I 

■  ALADDIN  prices  include  all 

■  null  work,  hardware,  plaster,  et 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  WIRELESS 

A  T  the  tip  end  of  Manhattan  Island, 
•*  A.  near  enough  to  the  South  Ferry 
entrance  of  the  Subway  so  that  copy* 
lioys  ran  in  ten  minutes  reach  the  city 
editor's  desk  up-town,  stands  the  little 
wire  leas  station  of  the  New  York  Hr raid. 
W  hen  first  erected  it  seemed  little  more 
than  an  <ditoriaI  caprice,  but  in  these  days 
there  is  Romance  there,  and  the  operator, 
picking  up  through  the  night  the  gossip  of 
battle-ships  and  liners  for  miles  around,  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  reporters  in  tin- 
city.  Out  there  beyond,  great  ships  may 
be  deploying  in  the  dark,  ami,  with  spurt 
and  Hash  of  wireless,  striving  to  signal 
friends  uud  mislead  foes.  Down  on  t In- 
cud  of  Manhattan  the  o|nnitur  hears  it 
all  and,  giving  Ids  imagination  rein,  spells 
out  the  drama  of  the  night.  The  Hr  mid 


prints  his  report  oil  a  night  early  in  August, 


WAGES 
tIOO.UUu  OUU 


TAXES  FA1D 
$11,060,00# 


IN  rEREOT 
$17,000  ooo 


How  the  Bell  System  Spends  its  Money 

Every  subscriber’s  telephone  represents  an  actual  invest¬ 
ment  averaging  $  I  53,  and  the  gross  average  revenue  is 
$41.75.  The  total  revenue  is  distributed  as  follows: 


when  the  great  liners,  their  sailings  just 
countermanded,  lay  in  port,  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  reach  tin*  ojm*ii  ocean  safely: 

From  the  time  it  grew  dark  last  night 
some  of  the  crew  of  the  Valerlund,  which 
lies  almost  directly  opposite  the  l.uxitania 
at  her  pier  in  Hoboken,  used  a  powerful 
search-light  to  sweep  the  river.  Its  rays  I 
have  searched  out  the  identity  of  every 
cruft  that  has  passed  the  pier,  and  ut  inter¬ 
vals  the  spot  of  light  would  dwell  covetously 
on  the  trim  stern  of  the  Lusitania. 

The  (lermana  were  watching  for  the 
loosening  of  the  first  line  that  held  the 
Knglish  ship.  That  they  intended  to  flush* 
the  report  of  her  start  to  the  station  of  the 
Telef unken  Company,  at  Kayville,  L.  1„ 
was  evident  from  the  actions  of  the 
operators  there. 

Kver  since  dark,  the  Sayville  station, 
which  is  owned  and  controlled  by  a  Ger¬ 
man  company,  in  which  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment  holds  a  majority  of  the  stock,  has 
been  sending  code  messages  to  the  two 
cruisers  and  to  the  Kronprint  Wilhelm. 

Some  of  them  have  been  from  lierlin, 
others  from  New  York,  and  one  came  from 
Havana.  The  sluggish  spark  of  the  German 
station  pounded  and  pounded  during  the 
e veiling  hours,  hut  toward  midnight  there 
uerc  intervals  of  quiet,  as  if  the  opera¬ 
tors  there  were  listening — perhaps  for  a 
signal  from  the  Vaterland  that  would  be 
relayed  instantly  to  the  Dresden  or  the 
Karlsruhe. 

Once  in  a  while  one  or  the  other  of  the 
cruisers  would  interrupt  the  steady  flow 
of  German  code,  and  when  they  did  their 
sparks  showed  them  to  Ik*  within  ten  miles 
of  the  Sea  Gate  station  of  the  Mareoni 
Company.  The  signals  from  them  came 
in  fresh  and  elear,  ami,  as  the  night  was 
not  particularly  adaptable  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  wireless  because  of  the  natural 
atmospheric  interference,  the  war-v»*ssols 
could  not  have  been  farther  away. 

England,  too,  has  her  cruisers  drawing 
iu  close  to  New  York,  and  the  Essex  and 
the  Lancaster  were  to  be  heard  last  night, 
but  their  distance  from  this  port  is  greater. 
It  was  approximately  seventy-five  miles 
at  nine  o’clock  and  it  was  for  their  closer 
approach  that  the  Lusitania  was  waiting. 

When  their  radio  signals  were  beard  a 


Employes — $  1 00,000,000 

Nearly  half  the  total — $100,- 
000,000 — paid  in  wages  to  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  em¬ 
ployes  engaged  in  giving  to  the 
public  the  best  and  the  cheapest 
telephone  service  in  the  world. 

For  Supplies — $45,000,000 

Paid  to  merchants,  supply 
dealers  and  others  for  materials 
and  apparatus,  and  for  rent,  light, 
heat,  traveling,  etc. 

Tax  Collector— $1 1,000,000 

Taxes  of  more  than  $1  1,000,- 
000  are  paid  to  the  Federal,  state 
and  local  authorities.  The  people 
derive  the  benefit  in  better  high¬ 
ways,  schools  and  the  like. 


Bondholders— $  1 7,000,000 

Paid  in  interest  to  thousands  of 
men  and  women,  savings  banks, 
insurance  companies  and  other 
institutions  owning  bonds  and 
notes. 

Stockholders — $30,000,000 

70,000  stockholders,  about  half 
of  whom  are  women,  receive 
$30,000,000. 

(These  payments  to  stockhold¬ 
ers  and  bondholders  who  have 
put  their  savings  into  the  tele- 
ph  one  business  represent  6.05 
on  the  investment 

Surplus — $  1 2,000,000 

This  is  invested  in  telephone 
plant  and  equipment  to  furnish 
and  keep  telephone  service  al¬ 
ways  up  to  the  Bell  standard. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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AdorA 


Cend  for  the  f  gOOKl? 

2ALDlNEBLyE®chowlhe 

ALDINE  FIRE  PLACE  will  heat  your  house. 


NABISCO 

Sugar  Wafers 


THLSL  incomparable  sweets  arc  the  most  univer¬ 
sally  popular  of  all  dessert  confections.  Whether 
served  at  dinner,  afternoon  tea  or  any  social  gather¬ 
ing,  Nabisco  Sugar  Wafers  are  equally  delightful  and 
appropriate.  In  tcn-cent  tins;  also  in  twenty-fivc- 
cent  tins. 


Another  dessert  delight.  Wafers  of  pleasing  size  and 
form  with  a  bountiful  confectionery  filling.  Anothei 
help  to  the  hostess.  In  ten-cent  tins. 


NATIONAL 

BISCUIT 

COMPANY 


CoronA 


H*  *  lUoturd  uiidilM  ilk  •*»ry  r»- 
II  wlU4ofnr 

machine  will  do.  jrtiltoaolIgbUi  U«  ) 
Too  cu  tti#  It  wiu»  1<AM  smyt wAtrt! 
Srod  (or  K  •.4lel  Nu.  94  (or  *v*  n  a  i  »•»<««  r- 
prto  in  Typwwriwr  roirtwtu*- I 

(Wm>  LI . 


|— B  Regimes  le-»  than  half  the 
&T1ZTZ  II  fud  anil  irivt^  85' of  the 

H  I  ht  .it  uniformly  int«>  the  room 

Bj  r1  ■■  •'  _ ■  inAt*-n<l  of  i$4  i  given  by  all 

H  •  >lhef  era  ten. 

H  1  '  »  1  *'  1  • 

I  A  hri-|  >  fur  i»vn  flight. 

ll|  Hill  . 

Made  for  old  h**un*-»  well 
j •_ 4S?|  at  nrw . 

~  Will  heat  upper  or  adiuin* 

ingrooms  in  addition  to  the  room  in  which  it  it  ifist.il led. 

Satisfaction  guorantnrd  »»r  money  returneti.  60.000 
now  in  u ut. 

RATHBONE  FIREPLACE  MFC.  CO. 

5603  Clyde  Park  At©.  Grand  Rapid*.  Midi. 


Ml  Herbert  j 

Tar  ey  ton 

London. 


*vo  Vine. 

vurwtiK 


little  more  distinctly,  indicating  tliut  they 
hud  dipt,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
■  >fT  their  distance,  prejmrations  for  the 
'teaming  of  the  Luxitania  were  made,  and 
-he  left  her  pier  at  twenty  minutes  after 
one  o’clock  this  morning  with  only  her 
ailing  lights  showing.  Twenty  minutes 
later  she  dipt  silently  past  the  Battery, 
and  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  she  could  be  seen. 

Some  other  means  than  her  own  wireless 
will  1k»  used  to  apprize  the  French  and 
Knglish  cruisers  of  the  Luxiiania's  going. 
Her  set  will  not  make  a  sound,  because 
the  wireless  spark  1ms  as  much  individu¬ 
ality  as  the  human  voice,  and  the  Lusi¬ 
tania's  is  too  well  known  along  the  steam¬ 
ship  tracks. 

WOMEN  OF  HUNGARY 

T  N  war-time  the  agitation  for  woman 
*■  suffrage  goes  into  a  natural  state  of 
coma.  Then  the  women  are  apt  to  assume 
an  equal  position  without  argument,  and 
the  question  of  their  place  in  the  state 
needs  no  discussion.  Hut  in  no  country, 
apparently,  is  woman  in  a  better  position 
to  share  equally  with  man  the  homo  and 
state  rights  than  in  Hungary.  Madame 
Ilona  Timko,  a  Hungarian  in  this  country, 
who,  in  connection  with  the  Y.  V/.  C.  A., 
has  done  much  for  Hungarian  immigrant 
drill,  when  interviewed  by  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  New  York  Evening  Pott,  paid 
•  he  following  trihuto  to  her  countrywomen 
and  to  the  men  who  are  not  too  jealous  to 
give  them  the  respect  and  admiration  that 
t  hey  earn : 

From  the  highest  clam  to  the  poorest 
peusaut,  the  position  held  by  tho  Hun- 
garian  woman  is  one  of  respect  and  equality. 
She  is  the  head  of  the  household,  and  all 
the  money  which  the  man  earns  is  turn «h] 
over  to  his  wife,  who  has  full  financial 
control.  It  isn’t  at  all  strange  in  a  Hun¬ 
garian  peasant  family  to  hear  the  husband 
ask  the  wife  for  a  few  rents  with  which  to 
buy  tobacco. 

Tho  women  are  consulted  on  all  sub¬ 
jects.  In  the  upper  classes  no  man  makes 
a  business  move  or  a  political  move  with¬ 
out  discussing  tho  matter  with  his  wife. 
Her  judgment  is  important,  to  him.  And 
the  women  themselves  are  bright,  clever, 
ami  keen,  interested  in  all  that  concerns 
their  family  and  their  country.  If  the 
woman  is  brighter  than  her  husband,  ho 
acknowledges  it,  and  lets  her  go  ahead  and 
manage  things. 

Tho  women  of  my  country  are  bravo 
and  fearless.  They  will  fight,  again  just  as 
they  did  in  the  revolution  of  1S40,  when 
they  went  as  officers  and  common  soldiers 
ami  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their 
brothers  and  hnslxands. 

One  of  the  favorite  stories  which  Hun¬ 
garian  women  tell  again  and  again  to  tlieir 
.-hildreu  is  the  one  of  the  capture  of  Fort 
Kgri  (Eyri  var  brretele)  and  how  Doho 
Katica,  the  wife  of  the  chief  whose  terri- 
ory  was  being  besieged  by  tho  Turks,  Uni 
the  women  against  the  invaders.  She  rode 
out  into  the  center  of  the  town  and  ealled 
the  women  together,  asking  them  in  tho 
;:ame  of  their  country  to  arm  themselves 
and  follow  her.  They  disappeared,  and 
she  was  afraid  for  a  while  that  they  were 
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not  brave  or  patriotic  enough  to  fight; 
hut  soon  they  returned,  armed  with  pitch- 
forks  and  stones,  and  followed  her  to 
where  the  Turks  were  climbing  up  a  rope 
ladder  to  the  fort,  which  stood  on  a  cliff. 

They  healed  tar  in  earthen  pitchers  and 
as  the  Turks  oiimhed  up,  poured  the  l>oil- 
ing  stuff  down  on  them,  and  when  the 
leader  of  the  enemy  advanced  up  the 
ladder.  Dobo  Katica  herself  climbed 
down  to  meet  him  and  took  the  red  flag 
from  his  hand. 

“No  wonder  Clod  is  wifli  the  Hungarians 
when  their  men  and  women  tight  together 
for  their  country,"  said  the  vanquished 
Turk  as  he  turned  his  forces  and  fled. 


THE  WAR  IN  THE  AIR 


WITH  the  earliest  distant  rumblings 
of  war  came  a  dispatch  purporting 
to  recount  the  first  battle  in  the  nir. 
Whether  this  report,  now  that  the  world’s 
news-service  is  being  more  ami  more 
crippled  and  mangled,  will  ever  1m-  con¬ 
firmed,  is  more  than  doubtful;  yet  then* 
ure  many  giant  Zeppelina,  and  the  un- 
<launted  courage  of  the  aviators  of  France’s 
hundreds  of  aen>planes  can  not  Ik*  doubted; 
beuco  it  can  tie  safely  asserted  that,  if 
this  account  is  not  the  truthful  history  of 
an  actual  battle,  it  may  well  be,  at  least, 
a  fairly  accurate  prophecy  of  a  conflict 
inevitable  at  one  time  or  another.  Air¬ 
ships  have  l>oen  used  Imforo  in  warfare, 
iu  the  Balkans,  in  Mexico,  and  elsewhere, 
hut  never  until  now  against  each  other, 
establishing  a  new  kind  of  warfare.  In 
the  New  York  Sun  we  read: 


It’s  hardly  fair  to  blame  the  cook  for  a  poorly 
prepared  dinner  if  your  kitchen  is  hot,  close  and  smelly. 

But  how  often  in  summer  the  heat  from  the  range 
combines  with  the  steam  and  odors  from  cooking  food  to 
make  the  kitchen  almost  unbearable.  The 


Who  the  Frenchman  was  who  sacrificed 
his  life  and  machine  to  destroy  the  German 
dirigible  could  not  be  learned  to-day.  It 
was  reported  at  first  that  he  was  Roland 
Garros,  a  well-known  Paris  aviator.  Later 
dispatches  from  Paris  Htated  that  Garros 
was  safe  there. 

The  first  buttle  of  the  air  occurred  ut 
Cirey-lea-Forges,  uu  the  French  border. 
The  French  aviator  deliberately  sacrificed 
ldmself.  The  big  Zeppelin  was  seen  first 
at  Ciroy-les- Forges  late  in  the  afternoon. 
It  had  been  reconnoitering  the  frontier 
fur  some  time  when  a  whir  of  an  aeroplane 
engine  was  heard  and  the  French  machine 
was  seen  rising. 

The  aviator  went  up  until  he  was  close 
to  the  big  gas-lmg  of  the  Zeppelin.  Then 
he  pointed  his  machine  straight  ut  the 
Gi-rmau  air-ship.  The  powerful  engine 
drove  the  aeroplane  into  the  bag.  There 
was  an  explosion  and  the  two  machines 
crumpled  up.  The  fori**  with  which  the 
aeroplane  hail  struck  the  air-ship  carried 
it  clear  through  the  gas-bag,  but  os  it  came 
out  on  the  other  side  it  was  seen  that  it.  as 
well  os  the  air-ship,  was  mortally  hurt. 

The  Zeppelin  crumpled  up,  staggered  for 
a  moment,  and  then  dashed  straight  to 
the  earth.  Almost  every  one  of  the  twenty- 
live  men  of  the  crew  were  thrown  out  at  the 
first  shuck  and  dashed  to  death  far  below. 

The  French  aeroplane,  shattered  from 
lier  encounter,  went  crashing  to  earth, 
too,  taking  along  the  body  of  France's 
first  hero  of  the  war. 


Ready-to-Run  Ventilating  Set 

Keep s  Your  Kitchen  Cool  and  Odorless 


It  draws  the  steam,  odors  and  hot  air  from  the  range  through  the 
hood  and  discharges  them  out  of  doors.  It  keeps  the  kitchen  very  nearly 
as  cool  as  the  surrounding  atmosphere  and  prevents  the  fumes  and  hot 
air  from  escaping  to  the  other  parts  of  the  house.  Kqually  useful  too 
when  the  windows  are  closed  in  winter. 

Very  easy  and  inexpensive  to  install  and  costs  about  the  same  to 
operate  as  an  ordinary  electric  li($ht. 

Write  for  full  information,  asking  for  catalogue  U2.7. 


B.  F.  STURTEVANT  COMPANY 

Hyde  Park,  Boston,  MmackuietU  And  all  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


Belle  Didn’t  Worry 


“Might  have  been  anxious  before  we  got  a  Btsline  % 
Autowlme  —  but  now,  a  breakdown  is  just  a  matter  ol  I  , 
letting  some  nice  young  mao  tow  us  home;  that's  alii*'  A 

Basline  Autowline  LaH 

“The  Little  Steel  Rope  With  The  Big  Puli*’  W  X ' 

clTW  U*«iotorl*t  a  toltofof  r«*l  ••‘rarity  H*  knew •  tliai ordinary  Wj\\ 
ro*4  troxblt •  won't  Way*  him  crippled  mlW*  fro®  rtpalra.  *  \ 
a*  cab  r*c*lY#  k*1p — or  *1y*  It  -nnd  la  utnM  t.> 

Bai.ib*  Aatowiis.*  D  of  t«Jlow  StrAnd  fow*r*U*l  Mg. 

-Ik*  fttnrdr  at**!  wir*  rop*  thAtU  *A#d  for  eon* tract-  VI 
•— —  ini  And  porpe*  it#  world  evor  A  bon  Mi 

L  JfX  \  \-«sch  diAxu«trr,  44  pound*  wtlfht.  ] 

•  1  All  iOppljr  d«A»*r*  fnct  sxsi  of  Sock?  MountAin*.  •* 

\  I  Aito  C7Tk*le  la  larger  on  4  heavier  *;i«  for  co«n»*rri  Alt  ruck*. 

I  ■’* 1  1  FREE  —  I  llu.tr*  U-1  circular  fit uif  All  Au».iWll«.*  Inf*  rtnAU'®. 

VirniilWf  f  BUODKHM  H  A  If  %M  OSf  HOPS  CO. 

s.**4  *'•  1  *rk  Of  nee.  3011  Ai 

A  XZrTEM  iRn.  <*3  Famnu »  Yellow  Strand  Power  Meet  Wire  Rope  * 
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A  New  Way 
to  Break  in 
a  Pipe 

A  man  luul  just  Im»ukIiI  a  pipr  nml  had 
iimd*'  4i  rt'iuark  iiluml  "ImitkiliK  it  in/’ 

Tin*  ilfiilrr  took  out  of  Ins  iiimitli  tin*  |»ipi» 
In?  huh  smoking  ami  said,  "That  jujk-  iievt-r 
uas  uc*H  .  ** 

"How\  tlmt?**  nskc*tl  flu*  customer.  Itp-S 
a  question  anykxNly  uoukl  ii*k. 

Then  the  denier  tfnvc  out  this  original 
NUKK^lkm. 

"Whi*n  I  first  took  tliis  pipe  out  of  the  ease, 
for  my  own  smoking,  I  opened  up  a  package* 
of  Kd^eworth  Phifc  Slice,  t*»ok  out  one  of  the 
flat,  oblong  slices,  and  right  there  a  Great  Idea 

Bit  it  me  as  suddenly  as  a 

44 1  took  out  another 
slice  and  simply  lined 
the  bowl  of  my  pipe  with 
slices  of  Kdgeuorih  to- 
bmvo,  cutting  it  off  even 

took  some  of  the  Kdge- 
wortli  It  end y  -  R  ubbed 
from  a  tin  and  filled  up 
the  bowl  and  struck  a 

“The  first  puff  told 
me  that  inv  idea  was  a 
winner.  It  had  the  mild, 
cool,  smooth  taste  that  comes  from  4i  propcrl} 
educated  pipe.** 

We  oavs  this  man's  experience  along  to  you. 
If  we  know  pipe  smokers,  and  we  think  we 
do.  this  little  trick  will  be  worked  around  the 
world. 

Just  to  help  out.  we'll  go  farther  ami  semi 
you,  free,  a  sample  package  of  Kdgeworth 
Ready-Kubbcd,  and  you  can  find  out  in  a  few 
minutes  how  good  Edgeworth  is.  It  is  tin* 
finest  Burley  tobacco  that  grows  on  the  ground . 
is  Edgeworth.  and  it  culm's  in  two  forms. 
Hug  Slice  and  Ready-Rubbed,  and  is  on  sale 
practically  everywhere. 

The  retail  price  of  Kdge w  orth  Ready-Rubbed 
is  I  no  for  pocket  s\w  tin,  50c  for  large  tin. 
Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  15c,  95c,  54H*  und 
$1.00.  Mailed  prepaid  where  no  dealer  can 
supply.  A  sample  of  Ready-Rubbed  is  free  if 
you  mention  your  dealer's  name.  If  you  love 
good  pipe  tobacco,  you  will  really  favor  us  by 
asking  for  this  sample. 

Write  to  I^irus  &  Brother  Co.,  5  South  91st 
Street,  Richmond.  Va.  This  firm  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1H77,  and  besides  Edgeworth  makes 
several  other  brands  of  smoking  tobacco,  in¬ 
cluding  the  well  known  Qboid — granulated 
plug — a  greet  favorite  with  smokers  for  many 
years. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchant*  —  It  your  job¬ 
ber  cannot  supply  Edgeworth,  I-arus  Ac  Bro. 
t'o.  will  gladly  send  you  n  oue  or  two  dozen 
carton,  of  any  size  of  the  Plug  Slice  or  Ready- 
Rubbed,  by  prepaid  parcel  post  at  same  price 
you  would  pay  jobber. 


6%  FIRST  FARM 
MORTGAGES 

Amounts  to  suit  your  needs 

Secured  by  rich  agricultural  land  in 
the  fertile  Northwest  worth  three  to 
live  times  amount  of  loan.  31  >«»' 
experience  without  the  lo*a of  s dollar. 

“\Ve*re  Right  on  the  Ground”  and 
know  condition*  thoroughly.  Write 
lor  Booklet  ''A”  and  cur*  ^ 
rent  Iwt  of  offerings. 

E.  J.  Under  &  Co. 

0r*nd  Forkf,  S.  D  x9L7 
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MOVING  THK  WHKAT  CROP— ARK 
THKRK  C  ARS  ENOUGH  T 

Reservoirs  of  the  West  aro  pour¬ 
ing  out  their  contents  and  threaten 
to  swamp  t,h«  railroads  and  water  routes," 
declares  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Times 
Annahxt  in  commenting  on  the  movement, 
that  set  in  early  in  July,  of  wheat  from 
Western  fields  to  Eastern  markets.  In  the 
Southwest,  while  the  movement  had  not  so 
early  got  under  way,  yet  in  July  it  "at¬ 
tained  such  volume  that  the  railroads  stand 
in  danger  of  being  completely  swamped," 
and  the  elevator  facilities  at  terminal  points 
were  "proving  inadequate."  From  many 
points  came  reports  in  which  tho  same 
figure  of  speech  was  used,  that  of  a  reser¬ 
voir  with  its  floodgates  suddenly  ojiened 
and  the  contents  jmuring  forth  in  u 
stream  that  engulfs  the  surrounding  terri¬ 
tory.  At  Chicago,  on  Wednesday,  July 
14,  all  records  for  a  single  day’s  receipts 
were  broken;  nearly  1,200  cars  were  that 
clay  brought  into  Chicago.  In  conse¬ 
quence.  the  railroads  “  had  all  they  could  do 
to  handle  the  grain."  Officials  had  begun 
fully  to  realize  how  great  was  the  problem 
confronting  them  for  tho  next  few  weeks  in  ; 
furnishing  trans;n  station  for  650,<X)0,00() 
bushels  of  wheat,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
grains  that  have  been  harvested  this  year 
in  abundance,  notably  oats;  The  same 
pa;»er  has  more  to  say  on  this  interesting 
subject  of  the  year’s  grain  crop; 

"There  has  been  an  unusually  heavy  en¬ 
gagement  of  ocran  tonnage  for  the  ski|>- 
inent  of  wheat  to  Europe  within  the  next 
few  weeks.  The  movement  has  dcvelopcsl 
so  rapidly  ami  has  reached  such  large- 
volume  that  grain  men  are  finding  it  difficult 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  wheat  that  has 
uctually  b**en  engaged  for  export  so  far. 
Chicago  lias  liecu  c-reditcnl  with  selling  a 
million  bushels  a  day.  At  Kansas  City, 
where  Gulf  engagements  are  usually  ar¬ 
ranged,  the  trad*'  has  been  particularly 
active,  and  St.  Louis  has  also  sold  a  large 
amount  of  both  wheat  and  flour  to  go  out 
by  way  of  the  Gulf. 

"Most  of  tho  available  tonnage  on  the 
Great  Lakes  for  this  month  and  next  is 
said  to  have  been  cngag**d,  and  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  amount  of  chartering  has  b«>en 
done  at  Montreal,  to  which  port  the  greater 
portion  of  the  early  grain  moves  for  ex¬ 
port  bocause  of  the  lower  water  rate.  But 
as  nearly  every  thing  in  the  way  of  vessel 
room  has  lieen  engaged  that  runs  reg¬ 
ularly  to  Montreal,  the  movement  is  Is-ing 
forced  to  the  North  Atlantic  ports,  where 
large  commitments  are  beginning  to  show, 
specially  at  New  York. 

"Supplies  of  old  wheat  in  Europe — in 
England  and  France  particularly— are 
reduced  almost  to  the  point  of  exhaustion, 

,  and  crop  prospects  in  tno  leading  countries 
outsido  of  Russia  are  none  too  flattering. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  is 
blest  with  tho  largest  wheat  crop  on 
record,  and,  because  of  the  lower  prices 
which  have  resulted  from  the  bumper 
harvest  in  the  Southwest,  this  country  is 
at  the  present,  time  the  cheapest  market  in 
the  world  from  wl  ich  Eurojie  may  re¬ 
plenish  its  binH.  Prices  of  cusk  wheat  at 
Chicago  last  w**ek  averaged  about  10  to  12 
«*ents  a  bushel  lower  than  quotations  of  a 
-  year  ago. 

"Tho  surplus  of  wheat  in  the  United 


Slates  this  season,  it  is  figured,  will  Im» 
about  200,(100,01  X)  bushels,  providing  no 
serious  damage  overtakes,  the  spring  wheat 
crop,  and  it  is  estimated  by  reliable  au¬ 
thorities  that  Europe  will  take  all  of  that 
amount,  if  it  is  available." 

The  ability  of  the  railroads  to  haul  *liis 
crop  Is  diseust  in  tho  same  paper.  More 
than  70U.01X)  ears  will  he  needed: 

"The  opinion  prevails  in  some  quarters 
that  any  shortage  this  year  will  In*  due  more 
lo  lack  of  motive  power  and  terminal 
facilities  than  to  a  lack  of  cars.  The  in¬ 
dications  are  that  skippers  and  carriers  are 
eoofwrating  more  closely  this  year  than 
over  Iwfore  in  their  efforts  to  avoid  a  cur 
shortage  on  the  present  crop  movement. 
The  belief  that  there  will  l>e  a  shortage  is 
most  prevalent  in  Kansas.  This  is  quite 
natural  in  view  of  the  tremendous  crop  that 
has  lmen  raised  in  that  State  this  seiuson. 
Expressions  from  terminal  elevator  ixdiils 
indicate  that  then*  will  be  a  shortage  in  all 
States. 

"The  railroads,  through  loeal  and  travel¬ 
ing  agents  and  through  various  agencies  of 
publicity,  endeavor  to  keep  growers  und 
elevator  men  advised  in  regard  to  the  avail¬ 
able  supply  of  ears.  Resides  the  pur¬ 
chases  of  ncwr  ears,  assurance  is  given  this 
season  that  all  available  curs  an*  being 
overhauled  ami  put  in  condition  to  carry 
shipments  of  bulk  grain. 

"In  some  instances  large  numbers  of 
stock  cars  art*  being  temporarily  fitted  up 
for  handling  grain.  As  fur  as  possible, 
foreign  empties  have  Itean  held  by  the 
grain-carrying  mads,  ami  the  first  rush  of 
the  wheat  movement  found  tlm  country 
sidings  well  tilled  with  empty  ears. 

"The  average  car-load  of  wheat  contains 
1.250  bushels.  On  this  basis  it  would  re¬ 
quire  524,000  curs  to  move  the  estimated 
crop  of  w  inter  wheat  for  the  entire  country 
the  present  year,  and  3UK,(XM)  cars  to  the 
seven  States  mentioned  heretofore.  But 
as  only  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  wheat 
is  shipix-d  out  of  the  county  where  it  is 
grown,  it  is  estimated  that  it  would  re¬ 
quire  to  move  the  entire  wheat  crop  of  the 
United  States  —  winter  and  spring  com¬ 
bined  -432,000  ears.  Fifteen  of  the  large 
roads  in  the  seven  States  covered  by  the  in¬ 
vestigations  of  the  Agricultural  Deport¬ 
ment  reported  that  they  had  on  July  30, 
1013, 00,445  miles  of  road  and  223,48?  box 
••ars.  Their  aggregate  mileage  increase  for 
the  two  years  from  June  30,  1911,  to  June 
30,  11*13.  was  3  per  cent.,  the  increase  in 
the  numlier  of  their  box  ears  was  3  per  cent .. 
ami  the  increase  in  box-ear  tonnage  was 
7* .»  per  cent. 

"The  figures  for  individual  roads  vary 
from  a  decrease  of  14  per  oent.  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  box  cars  to  an  increase  of  32  per 
:cont.,  and  in  tonnago  capacity  from  a  (te- 
I  crease  of  5  per  cent,  to  an  increase  of  50 
j  per  cent.  These  fifteen  roads  contain,  ap¬ 
proximately,  25  per  cent,  of  tho  entire  mile¬ 
age  of  tho  United  States,  and  own.  approxi¬ 
mately,  22  per  cent,  of  all  the  box  cars. 
Tho  seven  States  in  question  produce,  ap¬ 
proximately  40  percent,  of  all  the  wheat  m 
the  United  States.  What  the  percentage 
of  increase  is  over  the  1911  crop  is  hard  to 
determine  for  the  area  served  by  these 
fifteen  roads,  but  it  is  without  doubt  greater 
than  the  increase  in  ear  supply,  inasmuch 
us  the  estimated  yield  of  winter  wheat  for 
the  entire  United  States  for  1914  exceeds 
tho  1911  crop  by  52  |>er  cent-,  ami  the 
•increase  in  car  supply  during  1913-1914 
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has  been  below  normal  throughout  the 
country. 

"These  figures  do  not  furnish  an  exact 
formula  for  estimating  the  car-supply,  but 
indicate  some  of  the  factors  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  terms  used  by 
different  individuals  in  estimating  car 
shortages  are  by  no  means  uniform.  The 
majority  express  it  in  terms  of  percentages, 
which  is  uccurate  enough  if  it  is  under¬ 
stood  thereby  that  for  a  given  period  only 
a  certain  percentage  of  cars  ordered  an* 
furnished.  No  statement  of  car  shortage 
naans  anything  unless  the  time  limitation 
is  known.  In  the  long  run  every  shipper 
g»;ts  all  the  ears  ordered,  and  from  that 
\icwpoint  there  is  no  shortage." 
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jftnSXey  a  Difference  "  ^ 

There’s  a  Havoline  Station  Wherever  You  Go! 

1"  T  krk’s  a  Motor  Oil  that 


is  sold  from  Coast  to  Coast  ant! 

nfrom  the  Gulf  to  the  Great  Lakes.  Motorists  an* 
assured  of  the  same  high-quality  lubricating  oil  re¬ 
gardless  of  where  or  when  it  is  purchased,  because: 


TIIE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Unnoticed. — Sue — "  Herbert,  I  can't 
find  my  bat  lung-dress  any  where  !  ” 

IIe — "  See  if  you’ve  got  it  on." — Punch. 


It  is  made  only  from  one  uniform  base  crude  oil  of  tested  quality. 

It  is  manufactured  by  our  “special  process,”  which  leaves 
the  individual  molecules  of  the  oil  intact,  thereby  conserving  its 
vitality. 

It  is  entirely  devoid  of  floating  carbon  and  impurities  and 
burns  up  so  cleanly  that  it  leaves  minimum  carbon  deposits. 

Hence  it  forms  a  live,  lubricating  f*  ^ ~ — 

“cushion”  of  equal  thickness  between  . 

the  moving  metals  of  the  motor,  vastly  I 

Hii»  thr  l  )il  in  itir  Blur  *  in  Trll  l'»  Y<mr  Make  and 
i  K.vc  C*r;«»t.  .ihr  »  xw .  Wr' 11  Tell  Vou  Y  >tir  C.r*<lc 

Sold  Whcrtvwr  Motor*  Turn 

Ask  your  pmr.ijreman  or  write  us  dir*ct  for  tesli-  p  ^ 

mnniiliol  //diWis/  u  ter*  *hoown  your  make  of  cat.  H  Bf  ^  -M 

Writ!  for  ft*  *’  Lmbrican,”  or  booklet  om  Imbrication  *** 

INDIAN  REFINING  CO.  “ — 

Dept.  “C."  NEW  YORK  "-■ 


He  Wm  Off. — On  that  Monday  when 
France  was  first  threatened  with  a  German 
invasion,  a  New  York  Timet  correspondent 
met  an  ini|H*rturbable,  monocled  English¬ 
man  at  the  Garc  de  Lyon,  in  Paris.  He 
was  carrying  a  full  equipment  of  luggage, 
canes,  and  rugs.  Asked  whither  he  was 
journeying,  he  replied:  "  It's  the  August 
bank  holiday,  you  know.  I  am  taking  this 
irain  to  Switzerland."  He  did  it,  too. — A'rir 
York  Times. 


Advance  Notice. — At  tho  club  the  other 
night  a  member  of  the  Seventh  Regiment 
found  himself  the  center  of  a  group  who 
were  discussing  the  likelihood  of  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  Mexico  by  the  National  Guard. 
Cheerful  remarks  about  the  penetrative 
powers  of  Mauser  bullets  peppered  about 
him.  Everybody  had  kindly  suggestions 
to  make — such,  for  instance,  as  that  a 
medal  neatly  adjusted  over  each  bullet- 
hole  would  make  him  look  as  good  as  new. 
The  victim  took  it  very  well. 

“  I’d  like  to  contribute  just  one  remark 
to  this  discussion,"  he  said.  **  If  I'm 
reported  shot  in  the  back,  remember  that 
1  may  have  turned  around  to  encourage 
rnv  men." — Xcw  York  Call. 


Taking  No  Chances. — One  of  the  shrewd 
lairds  of  Lanarkshire  had  evidently  ex- 
fterionoed  the  difficulties  of  collecting  money 
lent  to  friends. 

“  Laird,"  a  neighbor  accosted  him  one 
morning,  "  I  need  twenty  poonds.  If 
ye'll  be  guid  enough  to  tak  ms  note,  ye'll 
hue  yore  money  back  a-;in  in  three  months 
fra**  the  day.” 

“  Nae,  Donald.”  replied  tho  laird.  "  1 
eanna  do  it." 

*'  But.  laird,  ye  hae  often  done  the  like 
for  yere  friends." 

**  Nac,  mon,  I  eanna  oblcege  ye." 

“  But.  laird—" 

“  Will  ye  listen  to  me,  Donald?  As  soon 
as  I  took  yere  note  ye'd  draw  tho  twenty 
poonds,  would  ye  no?  ” 

Donald  could  not  deny  that  ho  would. 

**  I  kr*n  ye  weel,  Donald,"  the  laird 
continued,  "  and  I  ken  that  in  three  months 
h’cI  no**  lx?  ready  to  pay  mu  rna  money. 
Then,  ye  ken.  we’d  quarrel.  Hut  if  wo'ro 
•  *  quarrel,  Donald,  I’d  rather  do  it  noo, 
when  I  hae  ms  twenty  poonds  in  ma 
locket.” — • Tit-Ilil <s. 


The  Successful  Treatment  of 


Depend*  upon  proper  earn  and  a  suitable  climate.  Albuquerque, 
the  I  l«-nrt  of  the  Well  Country*  is  the  only  city  of  i»njr  Biae  in  tho 
Southwest  1 1 >u t  possesses  the  necessary  altitude  and  low  humidity. 
Abo  it  is  tin?  only  city  with  an  ideal  climate  on  the  main  line  of 
a  railroad.  Freight  facilities  and  agricultural  development  are 
res|HinsibIe  for  the  comparatively  low  cost  of  living. 
^0,  —  For  full  information  address 

Health  Department  a 

9  u  S  navA  \  _  ^ 

— Commercial  Club 
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— J1  Albuquerque  - 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


European  War 

July  30. — Cimuany  «‘ndx  an  ultimatum  lo 
Russia.  ilemanrimjc  that  Russian  mobilization 
ceaso  wltuin  twenty-four  txiur*.  «4se  Germany 
vi  ill  mobilize 

July  31. — Negotiation*  by  Pbgraph  arr  carried 
o«!  tH  iwn'ii  l  hr  <  *wir.  tin*  Kalirf,  and  King 
Gconte.  Mvking  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Im- 
iumling  quarrel. 

Germany  with  the  exception  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Bavaria,  declare*  martial  Uw. 

Jean  Umui  J:uirte.  French  Socialist  leader,  is 
assasstnausi  In  a  Paris  caflfl. 

August  1. — Germany  deehrei  war  upon  Russia, 
withdrawing  her  Ambassador  from  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  and  commencing  mobilization. 

King  George  niakr*  a  final  effort  to  avert  war. 

France  lawn*  to  mobilize  In-r  army. 

August  2.  There  are  report*  of  Russian  in¬ 
vasion  Into  the  northeastern  harder  district* 
of  Germany. 

Germany  violates  the  neutrality  of  the  Prin¬ 
cipality  of  Luxemburg  by  invasion  and  oc¬ 
cupation.  and  mcnacra  Biiglum. 

August  3. — The  German  Fleet  In  tho  Baltic  >b«a 
U  re|Mirt«’d  to  have  met  and  fli*|Namrcl  a  lleet 
of  Russian  battle-ahlpu 

Germany  Mends  ultimatum*  to  Sweden  ami 
Holland,  requiring  avowals  of  neutrality. 

Kngland  attempt*  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
dealing  war.  but  announce*  that  she  will 
protect  the  French  seaports  from  attack. 

August  4.— Uritod  by  Germany**  declaration 
of  war  uiMin  Belgium.  Kngland  declare*  war 
against  too  Teutonic  alliance  and  definitely 
bind*  hersi'lf  to  the  support  of  Franco  and 
Belgium. 

August  3.  It  is  reported  lhat  a  German  ulti¬ 
matum  ha*  (hiii  sw'iit  to  Italy,  demanding  her 
support,  since  Germany  #,ls  attacked  by 
France  and  England.** 

Reported  engagement*  Inrltide  repulw  ami 
heavy  loss  of  f-ermans  by  Belgians  at  I.tfgr, 
Belgium  the  capture  of  two  fast  German 
cruisers  by  French  and  Knglish  fleets  In  the 
Mediterranean:  Kumbn  raids  upon  German 
mercantile  ship*  in  the  North  Him;  tho  repulse 
of  Austrian*  at  the  Save  River,  with  a  Servian 
incursion  Into  Austria 

Ixird  Kitchener  goes  Into  the  British  Cabinet  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

General  Foreign 

July*  30.—  Premier  Asquith  postpone*  indef¬ 
initely  further  action  on  the  Home  Buie  BUI. 

Three  Dinriori  suffragist*  attempting  to  invade 
Buckingham  Palace  are  put  under  arnwt. 

July  31 — An  Indecisive  battle  at  Puerto  Plata. 
Santo  Domingo,  result*  in  Ufty  casual! tiew. 

The  Russian  Cabinet  form*  a  bill  for  universal 
education,  to  be  put  before  the  Duma. 

August  1.— Prince  Oscar,  the  fifth  son  of  the 
German  Etii|H*ror.  marries  the  Count***  Ina 
'tu.  daughr.  r  of  Count  Buwwlti 
Lewctxow. 

August  3. —  Bank  holiday .  occurring  in  England 
to-day.  Is  declared  extended  until  the  7th. 
to  enable  the  bunks  to  recuperate  from  heavy 
runs. 

August  4. —  Provisional  President  Carbajal  and 
his  cabinet  receive  the  demands  of  General 
nsnza  f<»r  the  surrender  of  M 
now  surrounded  by  Constitutionalist  troops. 

The  Russian  Government's  let*- breaking  steamer 
Taimyr  sails  from  Nome  Alaska,  to  rescue  the 
crew  of  the  Kartuk .  stranded  on  Wrangell 
Island. 

Domestic 

Washington 

July  30. — Washington  officials  attempt  lo  In¬ 
fluence  Carranza  to  declare  an  Immediate 
armistice  In  Mexico,  but  without  *UCC0T 

July  31. — The  President  receives  word  from 
Federal  Reserve  Board  uomlnw  Paul  M . 
Warburg  that  he  will  submit,  as  a  result  of 
the  President's  earnest  solicitation,  to  .inquiry 
by  the  Senate*  Corami  114**. 

August  3. — Congroff  places  $250,000  at  the 
dUjMwal  of  the  friddent  for  the  relief,  pro¬ 
tection  and  transportation  of  the  100.000  to 
150.000  Americans  in  Europe. 

August  I.-  Frederick  A.  Delano,  of  Chicago,  is 
nominated  for  membership  on  tho  Federal 
Reserve  Hoard. 

President  Wilson  proclaims  to  tin*  nations  of 
Europe  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States. 

August  5. — President  Wilson,  as  head  of  the 
greatest  neutral  state  signatory  to  The  Hague 
Convention.  UtkIcts  his  good  offices  for  peace 
to  any  and  ali  of  the  conflicting  nations  of 
Europe. 

The  President  tarns  an  order  censoring  all 
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p  booklet  on  travel,  than 
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other  ever  published  for  Ires  distribution. 

Mothcrtlirt  Travel  Book  trIU  you  what  to  take  on  a 
journey  and  what  not  to  take — how  to  pack  and  how  to 
beat  rare  tor  your  ba^zage.  and  gives  exact  in  formation  as 
to  checking  facilities*  weights,  etc-  in  foreign  count  tiro— 
gives  tabirs  of  money  values— durances  from  New  York' 
trIU  abrn.  who  and  how  much  *’to  tip.'*  In  fact  tins 
t mok let  will  tie  found  invaluable  to  all  who  travel  or  are 
contemplating  taking  a  uip  in  this  country  or  ahrowd 
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Kaaslck  Remedy  as  a  practical  hand  book  for  travelers. 
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You  Want  the  Best 
Rubber  Soles  and  Heels 
Your  Money  Can  Buy 

Whether  ymir  hobby  is  golfing,  yachting,  tennis  or 
merely  walking,  there  is  an  Essex  Rubber  Soled  Shoe 
in  the  Mylc  you  want  at  the  pore  you  have  fixed  lo  pay. 

Essex  Rubber  Soles  and 
Heels  Are  Best 

for  any  purprnr — their  remark  able  popularly  among 
■hoe  manufacturer*  cenclusOe/y  promt*  this.  They 
combine  Quality  in  material.  eap*v«  workmanship  in 
manufacturing  sod  intelligent  attaching —  the  most 
progresnre  monufacturref  use  Ewi  Rubber  Soles  and 

Heels  exetuoimty.  75%  n|  the  Rubber  Sole*  and 
Herb  warn  in  the  United  States  bear  the  Essex  irodr- 


Defindely  specify  Essex  goods  the  next  time  m 
purchase  a  pair  af  rubber  soled  shoes.  All  good  shoe 
Mores,  department  Mate*,  and  repair  imps  cany  or 
can  gel  Easex  Rubber  Soles  and  Heels. 

ESSEX  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Manvfoctvrwr$  o/  Soft  Spot  Hoof  and 
Afch  Cushions  and  r.iatx  Rubber  Her l » 
TRENTON.  N.  J. 


SAVES 


Motor  Repair  Bills 


Esso  golf  RueatR  sour  Mm. 


reveals  ^ 

dangtaiM\is  cojidittnn 
tefore  you  could  possibly  dr- 
feet  them.  Is  the  block 
signal  against  repair  bilb  and 

annoying  roadside  debyv.  - 

MQTo^gTgp  ^  53p 

warns  you  when  the  motor  needs  ofl;  when  to  stop  for 
water  ;  when  the  bearings  are  overheated,  or  when  there 
is  heat  congestion  anywhere  throughout  the  car. 

Two  models,  fio  and  $5.  Sold  by  dealers  on  jo 
days'  trial. 

147*1# /or  'T 

THE  M0T0METEK  CO..  1 79$  Broadway,  New  Yack  City 

OKA  1-KRS — Wnicfor  ruisuiw  agency  propmHUom 


on  approval  and  SO  DAYS  TSIAL 
Write  at  once  for  beautifully 

S rated  catalog  of  our  or* 
1  model  ••meeger”  and 
particulars  of  Lha  m~ot 
mermoUim  over 

made  00  a  bicycle.  You 
will  bo  os  ton  Mood  at  oar 


markable  Urns. 
BOY  M.mok  e  money  ti 
ni  orders  i«fr  Bicycles.  T 
1M  and  Sundries  from  ou 
olssooo  direct  with  tho  Im 
You  cannot  afford  to  buy 

iL.  /nr  *nn  WIMTV  T/l 


He  eon  rw!  get  at  your  valuables  because 
ho  has  no  toula  that  will  a/Tcet  Uis 

Harrington  Safe 

The  burglar  thnt  pHes  his  way  Into  your  home  Is 
S  »rwak  ttiief.  The  Harrlngloo  ho So  te  tho  only  real 
protection  ogstnat  him  —  aef«*r  and  surer  than 
ueopons  or  burglar  alarms  and  It 

Costs  Less  Than  Burglar  Insurance 


Direct  Service  lo 
Bnuil  Uruguay  .Vrgenrtn* 

\  Loaurimaa  Stromns  of  12/$$ 
k\  fnr.a,  e«|iei:Ully  de%>*;  «d  for 

||  trxidiaihetrupics,leave  New 
I  Y.ek  on  alternate  Saturdays. 

/;  fl an  to  Visit  South  America 
/  itYoor  Ear  Best  Oppurtsslly 

Write  for  il  lust  rated  booklet^ 
\  tour  ached ii  let,  etc. 

Busk  A  Daniels,  Geo  Acts. 

St  1’rudoo#  Kschonge.  M.  T 


©  fCEWA. 

Q 

Fr.vatt  ffaltr. Supply  Plants 

St eiff  Dupewl  PliflH  Ciul  nt 

Hame  Paeer  Piantx  CatoUne 

rn»*nm4'm  **  !«f  Omtr$t  j 

HEWANEE  WATER 

•  *•«»  c.»»  —  -  »*•*«•< 

ivalt  Eltclnc  LifM  Plaett 
SUngt  Tar.k»  snfl  Pumpi 

fumjmc  Mjchififri 
Wmi  mm  OrfMif 

SUPPLY  CO. 

1,  ItH  -  ttUMr. 
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wirdr&A  dispatches  sent  from  this  country  and  | 
forbidding  any  wlrelros  station  on  United 
States  soil  u>  nvo  particular  aid  to  any  of 
European  nations  at  war. 


•  General 

August  1. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  announces  a  rate  decisiou  grouting  an 
Increase  to  railroadH  west  of  Buffalo  and 
Pittsburg  to  tlio  Misxlvdpid  River. 

Fifteen  hundred  emigrants  arr  held  In  New 
York  City,  owing  to  canceled  sailings  of 
Atlantic  liners. 

August  3. — The  North  German  Lloyd  liner 
Kronpnnzeuin  CeciUe.  carrying  $10,000,000  In 
gold  from  New  York  to  Europe,  and  advised 
by  wlretlms  to  flee  the  danger  of  capture,  puts 
In  at  Bar  Harbor.  Maine,  seeking  refuge. 

August  5. — Four  army  officers  on  the  staff  of 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  leave 
West  Point  to  go  to  Europe  as  military' 
observers. 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


la  thu  column,  lo  decadr  cyurSinm  naccrnsi  the  cuiwl  us 
ok  words.  dw  Funk  &  WmmIi  Vw  Standard  LXcUooary  if 
cuasuked  as  artorf . 

Hinder*  uill  please  bear  in  mind  that  noiUe 
leill  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 

•I.  K.  B.."  Moscow.  Idaho — Kindly  explain 
the  relation  of  the  words  laughed  and  scorn  In  the 
following  sentence:  'They  laughed  him  lo  scornJ  M 

A  verb  In  the  Infinitive  is  governed  by  another 
verb  a  noun,  or  an  adjective;  as  “lie  delights  to 
please  you."  Here  "to  please"  U  in  the  in¬ 
finitive.  and  is  governed  by  the  verb  "delights." 

In  the  sentence  submitted,  "to scorn"  U  In  the 
infinitive,  and  is  governed  by  the  verb  "laughed." 

-  P  R.  R.»”8eabrme.  Fla.—"  Kindly  inform  me 
w bother  the  expression  'she  looks  good,  moaning 
•  makes  a  good  appearance.’  Is  correct,  and  aW» 
'she  looked  well.’  with  the  same  meaning?" 

"Slier  looks  good"  means  that  the  person  re¬ 
ferred  to  dot*  not  look  wicked.  "She  looks 
well"  means  that  she  looks  In  a  perfect  state  of 
hralth  "She  looks  good"  does  not  mean 
'  makes  a  good  appearance."  and.  altho  the  ex¬ 
pression  has  some  vogue  among  carrier*  »iH*akuni, 
It  Is  not  correct 

" J.  H.,"  EdgewaUT.  N.  J.~ "A  claims  that  the 
Siamese  twins  were  bora  In  North  Carolina,  and 
<l«'dara  that  their  mother  lived  In  that  State;  B 
denies  this  and  maintains  that  they  wore  Imm 
In  8lain.  Who  Is  right?  Will  you  please  furnish 
a  brief  sketch  about  them?" 

The  Siamese  twins.  Chang  and  Eng.  were  born 
in  Bangasseau.  Slam.  April  15.  1811. and  died  near 
Mount  Airy.  N.  C..  January  17.  1874.  Their 
father  was  Chinese,  their  mother  Chlno-Slamese 
Bought  from  their  mother  at  Mcklong.  a  town 
fbrty  miles  southwest  of  Bangkok.  Slam,  they 
were  brought  to  America  by  a  Mr.  Robert  Hunter 
In  1H2U.  exhibited  there  and  then  were  taken  to 
England  by  Captain  Coffin  and  exhibited  then* 
and  in  Europe  for  several  years.  They  returned 
to  America  with  about  880,000  and  established 
themselves  on  a  farm  in  the  South,  marry  big  two 
dston.  Chang  had  six  children  and  Eng  five, 
of  whom  eight  with  the  two  widows  survived 
them  Two  of  the  children  were  deaf  and  dumb, 
the  real  had  no  malformation  or  infirmity.  They 
loot  some  of  their  property,  which  consisted  in 
(art  of  slaves,  owing  to  the  Civil  War.  and  in 
i 8115.  in  declining  health  and  Impaired  fortunes, 
they  were  In  North  Carolina.  Their  lotuu*  em¬ 
bittered  them  against  the  Government. and  they 
resorted  to  further  public  exhibitions  which  met 
with  Ul  success.  This  determined  them  upon 
making  another  tour  of  Europe,  and  they  ex¬ 
hibited  themselves  in  London.  February  8.  184i9. 
In  1870  Chang  had  a  paralytic  stroke  and  was 
Hubecqumtiy  weak  and  HI.  while  Eng's  health 
greatly  Improved.  Chang  died  first.  In  America. 
January  16.  1874.  and  within  two  hours  (Janu¬ 
ary  17).  Eng’s  death  followed. 

"O.  O.  W.."  Cleveland.  Ohio  —"What  Is  meant 

by  the  'personal  equation 7" 

The  personal  equation  is  any  error  common  to 
all  the  observations  made  by  some  one  person ; 
commonly.  In  astronomy,  the  constant  error  made 
in  estimating  t he  moment  of  a  transit  of  a  star 
•crosi  a  thread  In  a  telescope 


in  paint  makes  paint  complete.  It  is  the 
ingredient  that  should  be  added  to  all 
paint  to  make  the  other  ingredients  more 
effective. 

The  chief  cost  of  paint  is  the  cost  of 
putting  it  on.  Paint  without  Zinc  must 
be  more  frequently  renewed.  Paint  with 


Zinc  in  it  lasts. 


There  are  other  reasons  also  for  Zinc  in  paint.  The 
booklet,  “Your  Move,"  tells.  The  man-whose-house- 
needs-painting  should  send  for  this  book  today.  It 
will  give  him  the  knowledge  to  insist  on  Zinc  to 
his  painter. 


The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
For  big  contract  jobs  consult  our  Research  Bureau 


i  au  7  first  MORTGAGES 

I  a>  I  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

"  I  On  improved  l>u-*nr*«  and  residential  prop¬ 

er,  on cim*«*Tvai»ve  $o*.  margin  We  have  bad  if  yean* 
iwrietwe  in  this  held:  references  furnished  if  desired,  i  (tie* 
be  approved  by  leading  attorneys  CorrrwpondenccinvJted. 

PALMER  AND  PAI.MER,  Jacksonville,  Hi. 


PATENTS  copvrTchts 

Patent  arcurod  or  no  fse.  Search,  report,  and  advice  free 
Srnd  •  ketch.  CnaMemUl.  Utot  and  »wl  complete 
book  on  patent#  ever  published  for  free  distribution. 

Ossrfs  P  Xinnal.  Aitarmsy,  Barrlitir  Bldg.  ,W*skln*t«n,  D.C. 


The  Lightest  Touch  Typewriter  in  The  World 


IS  THE  LIGHT  RUNNING  FOX  TYPEWRITER 

Tke  touth  of  Ikt  fnx  T\p*wU*  is — dittos  i  Mi  krr* — OMAUty  ounce i. 

If  it  take*  a  6  i)  ounce  *‘»Juw'  to  print  a  letter  on  uthrr  typewriter*  and  only 
a  j*i  ounce  *  touch”  to  print  a  Irttrr  on  the  For  Typewriter,  then  their  ia  a 
aavincof  4  ounce*,  to  every  character  printed.  Iiy  uatnat  the  rot  Typrwritrf. 

A  rej>orter  copied  199.r180.ooo  character*  on  hU  Pot  Typewriter.  In  four 
yrara,  off  the  latest  telegraph  wire  out  of  New  York.  By  •  a vin*  a  ounrr*  on 
each  character  printer!  tie  saved  94 -9<»o  tons  of  energy  in  the  four  year*, 
or  ar*r/v  enough  for  tight  yo»ei  more  x«wJr. 

lie  says:  "I  did  not  spend  a  cent  for  repairs  or  make  a  single  adfnstmrot 
to  my  typewriter." 

Low  Prices  on  New  Exhibition  Sample  Typewriters 

We  are  making  a  special  offer  on  a  few  F01  Visible  Typewriter*,  new.  that 
were  usd  /ur  exhibit  k»w  fur  pant  only  at  the  lirand  Kapsda  Industrial  Kipou 
t  inn  Tlmr  ate  not  second  hand  am!  have  never  had  a  letter  w  ritten  on  them 
Low  pflrs  tisy  pay  ment  term* — ten  days’  trial.  Mention  Literary  Digest. 

From  The  Literary  Digest  for  Aug.  15. 


FOX  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 


Name 
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Sixty -One  per  cent  Increase  in  the 
Sale  of  Franklin  Cars — Explained 


During  the  past  year  the  sale®  of  Franklin 
car®  have  increased  sixty -one  per  cent. 

Today,  that  a  car  in  it®  thirteenth  year 
should  show  such  a  growth  can  mean  but 
one  thing.  A  few  year®  ago  it  would  not 
have  been  extraordinary.  But  condition®  in 
the  automobile  industry  have  changed.  Com¬ 
petition  is  keen.  The  demand  no  longer 
exceed®  the  supply.  There  are  many  good 
car®.  The  customer  no  longer  ha®  to  wait 
indefinitely  for  deliveries.  He  ha®  a  wide 
choice  and  ha®  learned  to  exercise  it. 

An  increase  of  61%,  therefore,  particu¬ 
larly  in  a  car  of  a  distinctive  type  of  construc¬ 
tion,  can  mean  only  the  deliberate  preference 
of  buyer®,  expressed  after  comparing  many 
car®  and  studying  efficiency,  comfort  and 
economy. 

A  Tendency-  Not  Chance 

A  few  purchaser®  might  for  slight  reasons 
happen  to  select  the  Franklin  rather  than 
some  other  car.  But  61%  increase  repre¬ 
sents  not  mere  chance,  but  a  tendency. 

This  tendency  toward  the  Franklin  we 
ascribe  to  these  fact® : 

We  have  been  manufacturing  on  the  same 
basic  idea  for  thirteen  year®. 

In  all  essential®  we  have  been  producing 
the  same  model  continuously  for  the  past 
four  years. 

As  fast  as  improvements  are  developed 
they  are  added  to  the  working  model  and 
incorporated  in  all  subsequent  production, 
without  waiting  for  the  expiration  of  some 
arbitrary  period.  The  refining  process  goes 
on  continuously. 


Scientific  Light  Weight 

At  the  beginning  we  adopted  as  the  funda¬ 
mental  of  Franklin  construction  light  weight, 
scientifically  obtained .  Toward  that  end  we 
have  directed  the  experience  of  thirteen  years. 
During  that  time  came  the  vogue  of  big, 
heavy  car®.  We  continued  striving  more 
and  more  for  light  weight.  Today  light 
weight  has  finally  become  the  chief  demand 
of  discriminating  automobile  buyers.  They 
have,  therefore,  been  turning  to  the  Franklin 
as  the  dominant  light  car — the  car  which  as 
the  result  of  the  uninterrupted  production  of 
light  cars  for  thirteen  years  is  scientifically 
light  -  which  means  greater  comfort,  less  de¬ 
preciation,  greater  endurance  and  greater 
mileage  from  gasoline,  lubricating  oils  and 
tires. 

The  other  influential  features  of  Franklin 
construction  include  flexibility,  direct  cool¬ 
ing.  large  tires. 

Flexibility 

Flexibility  is  obtained  by  constructing  the 
frame  of  laminated,  shock-absorbing  wood 
instead  of  rigid  steel,  by  four  full  elliptical 
springs  and  by  the  absence  of  strut  rods  or 
torque  bars.  It  results  not  only  in  increased 
comfort  and  reduced  strain  on  the  driver, 
but  also  in  greater  durability  of  the  car. 

Direct  Cooling 

Franklin  direct  cooling  has  proved  a  suc¬ 
res®  because  it  is  the  simple  method.  The 
Franklin  can  be  driven  on  low  gear  all  day 


without  trouble.  Its  service  on  mountains  is 
phenomenal.  There  is  no  freezing  and  no 
overheating  under  the  most  extreme  condi- 
tions  of  weather  or  driving. 

Large  Tire* 

Tire  size,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of 
the  car,  is  given  as  much  thought  in  Franklin 
design  as  the  axle,  transmission  or  any  other 
part.  I  he  Franklin  car  is  not  only  light  but 
it  has  for  many  years  been  equipped  with 
large  tires,  which  has  had  much  to  do  with 
the  exceptional  service  obtained  from  tires 
by  Franklin  owners. 

The  Latest  Franklin 

We  are  now  beginning  to  sell  the  ** Series 
Six”  Franklin.  This  series  will  demonstrate 
once  more  the  refining  influence  of  continu¬ 
ous  production  of  the  same  model.  Among 
the  numerous  improvements,  it  contains  none 
that  is  radical.  No  startling  departures 
such  as  were  necessarily  made  when  we 
brought  out  the  first  four-cylinder  in  the  days 
of  one  and  two  cylinders,  or  when  we  brought 
out  the  first  six-cylinder.  Consistent,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  Franklin  policy  of  constantly 
increasing  efficiency,  we  have  made  one  im¬ 
portant  advance  in  the  matter  of  tires.  The 
Franklin  is  now  regularly  equipped  with 
Goodrich  Silvertown  Cord  tires  or  Goodyear 
Power  Saver  tires.  As  is  well  known,  these 
tires  are  higher  priced  and  increase  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  car  itself  about  25  Your 
dealer  will  point  out  a  number  of  other  re¬ 
finements,  all  making  for  increased  style, 
convenience  or  efficiency. 


Send  for  new  catalogue  of  the  Series  Six  Franklin,  to  Franklin  Automobile  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


(Engine  and  vehicle  patented  July  2,  1908) 

New  Series  Franklin  Six-Thirty  Five-passenger  Touring  Car,  $2150 


Specifications  : 

,  Wheel  base  120*,  tread  S6V 

40*  full -elliptic  springs,  4#B  opening  in  front,  6f 
opening  in  rear. 

30  H.  P-;  valves  in  head ;  icven  bearing  crank  shaft. 

Aluminum  body  and  hood. 

Eisem&nn  magneto  with  automatic  spark  control. 

Needle  valve,  oil,  hot  and  cold  air  controls  on  instru¬ 
ment  board,  all  operated  without  Mopping  car  or 
engine. 

Re -circulating  individual  pressure  feed  oiling  system. 

Semi -floating  type  rear  axle  with  bevel  differential 
and  spiral  bevel  gears. 


Weights  and  Prices 

Touring  Car  2750  Pounds  $2150 

Roadster  2630  14  2150 

Coupe'  2788  44  2600 

Sedan  2924  44  3000 

Berlin  3121  44  3200 


Prices  are  F.  O.  B.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  weigh  the  car  for  you 


Equipment : 

Dynrto  direct  connected,  (ingle  unit,  12-volt  tf.rtir.g 
and  lighting  system.  Silent  starting  ts  secured 
and  the  motor  cannot  stall.  Two  bulbs  in  each 
headlight,  no  sidelights.  Special  trouble  light. 
Willard  storage  battery. 

Golde  one-man  top.  Collins  ever -ready  curtains, 
operated  from  the  inside.  Warner  60- mile  flush 
type  rpredometeT. 

A  -B  electric  motor  horn.  Goodrich  Silvertown  Cord 
or  Goodyear  Power  Saver  high  efficiency  tires. 

Two-piece  rain  vision  ventilating  wind- shield. 

Hartford  single  cylinder  power  tire  pump. 


FRANKLIN  SIX,  2750  POUNDS;  4&  IN.  TIRES;  $2150 
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OJF  THE  ©AY 


THE  WAR  IN  BELGIUM 


IT  IS  IN  PERFECT  keeping  with  the  nature  of  the  amazing 
war  in  Europe,  olxserves  the  New  York  Timrtt,  that  the  first 
serious  fighting  should  have  been  done  “upon  tho  soil  of  a 
neutral  State  between  the  forces 
of  one  of  the  Indligerents  and 
the  troops  of  that  State.”  And 
our  writers  confess  to  a  thrill  at 
the  sight  of  tho  spirited  re¬ 
sistance  made  by  the  Belgians 
against  the  powerful  invader,  and 
at  thought  of  allied  France, 

England,  and  Belgium  fighting 
Germany  on  Europe’s  old  battle¬ 
ground — tho  battle-ground,  as 
the  Brooklyn  Citizen  recalls,  “of 
ihe  armies  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
Marll>orough.  of  tho  famous  army 
<if  the  Meuse  and  Sambre,  of  tho 
Revolution,  and.  finally,  of  Xapo- 
tton’a  last  stand  against  the 
might  of  Europe.”  Belgian  re¬ 
sistance,  in  particular  the  de¬ 
fense  of  Liftge,  whore  tho  German 
armies  are  reported  to  have  lost 
heavily  before  taking  that  strong¬ 
ly  fortified  “strategic”  city,  is 
interpreted  by  the  newspaper 
experts  as  a  serious  check  to  the 
German  ad vance  toward  Paris, 
and  a  serious  disarrangement  of 
German  plans.  Germany’s  Bel¬ 
gian  campaign,  asserts  the  New 
York  World,  “has  been  the  most 
disastrous  set-back  that  German 
arms  have  received  sinco  the 
time  of  Napoleon.”  Here  The 
World  speaks  tor  a  great  number 
of  its  contemporaries.  Yet  the 
few  censored  dispatches  from  Berlin  which  have  !>ecn  allowed  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  admit  a  chock  at  Lidge,  but  deny  French  and 
Belgian  stories  of  large  German  losses,  and  assort  that  these 
losses  were  anticipated,  and  that  “the  German  forward  move¬ 


ment  continues  along  the  very  lines  selected  by  the  General 
Stall."  And  some  of  our  editors  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  campaign  in  Belgium  is  but  a  “screen,”  to  hide  a  serious 

forward  movement  elsewhere, 
either  through  Luxemburg,  along 
the  Franco-German  frontier,  or 
even  in  Eastern  Germany,  against 
Russia.  While  it  agrees  with 
other  American  dailies  that  the 
troops  of  King  Alliert  have  done 
France  a  mighty  service  in  de¬ 
laying  the  advance  of  the  foe, 
the  Charleston  A' cur*  and  Courier 
concludes  that  the  check  is  but 
tern porary :  “  U nless  t  he  vau n  ted 
German  Army  is  very  far  from 
being  the  formidable  fighting 
machine  which  the  world  be¬ 
hoves  it  to  bo,  tho  Belgian  de¬ 
fenses  will  be  broken  down  and 
tho  Teutonic  tido  will  pour 
through  into  the  territory  of 
France  and  roll  mightily  on 
toward  Paris." 

Tho  complete  absence  of  news 
from  German  headquarters,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  censorship 
in  London,  Paris,  Brussels,  and 
in  tho  field,  prevent  our  editors 
from  giving  their  readers  any 
comprehensive  review  of  what 
has  hap]M>ned  in  Belgium,  or  from 
forming  any  authoritative  l»asis 
for  conjectures  as  to  plans  of 
campaign.  Along  the  French 
border  south  of  Belgium  nu¬ 
merous  cavalry  and  infantry 
skirmishes  are  reported.  One 
French  force  penetrated  Alsace  as  far  as  Muhlhausen.  But  itH 
operations,  says  the  New  York  Times,  “were  ac  hievements  in  tho 
nature  of  exploration  rather  than  of  invasion."  No  one  in  this 
country  knows  the  size  of  the  armies  now  facing  eaeh  other  from 
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Louvain  lo  Basel.  The  New  York  Evening  Sun,  which  has  been 
studying  closely  the  strategy  of  the  campaign  so  far  as  it  is 
disclosed,  thinks  that  liesides  200,000  men  watching  the  Russian 
frontier,  Germany  has  some  800,000  men  facing  an  approximately 
equal  French  defending  force.  Geographical  conditions,  it  adds, 
"min  to  compel  the  division  of  the  German  forces  advancing 
into  France,  with  three  armies:  the  Army  of  the  Meuse,  which 
has  already  stepped  over  into  Belgium  and  attacked  Liege;  the 
Army  of  the  Rhine,  which  in  some  measure  at  least  has  lieen  con- 
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LUtge  Is  a  valuable  prize  of  war.  because  of  Its  strategic  location, 
because  it  is  ItclRium's  chief  center  for  th«  manufacture  of  railroad 
equipment,  and  because  of  it*  great  arsenal.  Twenty  thousand  people 
arc  employed  In  Its  manufactories  of  firearms,  making  every  kind 
of  modern  weapon,  from  tin*  smatliwt  to  the  largest.  It  lie*  In  an 
area  rich  In  iron  ore  ami  coal  and.  ammllng  to  report,  poornw  a 
military  strength  that  had  txvn  underestimated  by  strategist* 

corned  in  the  Alsatian  campaign;  there  remains  the  Army  of  the 
Moselle,  whose  advance  guard  invaded  Luxemburg." 

In  Belgium,  where  the  opposing  forces  have  come  into  contact, 
at  Liege  and  at  points  north,  south,  and  west.  The  Evening  Sun 
estimates  the  allied  force  nt  not  less  than  350,000  men;  about 
250,000  French,  80.000  Belgian,  and  20.000  British. 

It  is  the  prevailing  press  opinion  in  this  country  that  Ger¬ 
many  first  showed  her  hand  in  Belgium  in  the  hope  of  stealing  a 
march  on  the  French  by  getting  across  Belgian  territory  anti 
moving  into  France  either  along  the  Meuse  and  the  Sambre  or 
across  the  plains  to  the  west.  Thus  the  German  Army  would 
avoid  the  line  of  French  fortresses  from  Verdun  south  to  Belfort, 
and  crush  the  French  Army  and  threaten  I’aris  before  the  slow- 
moving  Russian  forces  menaced  Prussia.  The  New  York 
Evening  Sun  reviews  the  actual  operations  in  Belgium  as  follows: 

“To  begin  with  the  Li£ge  operations,  the  most  considerable  so 
far.  On  Monday,  August  3,  German  soldiers,  evidently  an  ex¬ 
peditionary  corps,  kept  ready  for  a  sudden,  swift  invasion  of 
Belgium,  crossed  their  own  frontier  near  Aix-la-Chapelle  and 
moved  on  Liege.  They  wen*  in  front  of  Liege  on  Tuesday.  The 
obvious  purpose  of  this  invasion,  as  the  German  official  state¬ 
ment  has  explained,  was  to  seize  the  town  by  a  coup  de  main. 

“The  attempt  failed,  and  German  official  rejMvrts  do  not  claim 
that  German  troops  entered  the  city  until  Friday  night.  Con¬ 
fused  stories  of  bloody  battles  and  terrific  losses  have  come  from 
Brussels,  but  should  be  accepted  under  great  reserve.  What 
is  vital  is  the  comment  of  the  German  War  Office  that  there  was 
a  delay  due  to  the  resistance  of  Liege." 

According  to  the  best  information  available,  the  battle  was 
prolonged  by  some  of  the  forts,  at  least,  after  the  capture  of  the 
city.  This  review  of  the  now  historic  "resistance  of  Lidge" 
concludes: 

"To  sum  briefly,  then :  the  German  offensive  by  the  Meuse 


seems  to  have  !>con  seriously  delayed  and  then  deflected,  giving 
the  French  time  to  seize  the  Meuse  barrier  and  the  English  to 
land  troops  on  the  Continent.  Instead  of  lieing  in  France  now 
with  their  army  ready  for  a  decisive  struggle,  the  Germans  are 
still  in  Belgium  and  around  Liege . 

“All  this  is  wholly  explicable  as  the  consequence  of  the  un¬ 
expected  resistance  of  the  Belgians.  They  und  they  alone  seer 
to  have  brought  the  huge  German  machine  to  a  halt,  to  have  at 
the  very  least  delayed  it  for  five  precious  days,  whose  real  valtL 
may  prove  incalculable.  But  so  far  the  Franco-German  opera¬ 
tion*  have  been  trivial  and  the  main  German  advance  is  yet  to  L 
reckoned  with,  either  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Moselle  or  west 
of  the  Meuse  in  the  Belgian  plain  where,  perhaps,  the  fate  of 
Europe  will  again  Ik*  decided." 

Belgian  dispatches  telling  of  German  soldiers  suffering  from 
luck  of  food  at  Liege  arc  taken  by  the  New  York  Herald  ami 
Philadelphia  Record  as  showing  that  the  German  Army  expected 
to  march  through  Belgium  without  serious  resistance,  getting 
its  supplies  a*  it  went  along,  hence  the  reported  failure  of  the 
commissariat.  Tho  the  New  York  Evening  Rost  wonders  if  it  is 
not  a  sign  of  weakness  in  the  German  military  machine,  "just 
ox  the  reports  of  charges  in  solid  masses  on  heavily  urmed 
forts  indicate  a  failure  to  bring  the  German  luittle  tactics  up 
to  date."  The  chief  authority  for  the  use  of  such  tactics  by 
the  Germans  is  a  correspondent  of  tin*  Ixmdon  Standard,  to  whom 
a  fugitive  from  tho  German  Army  related  how  “we  advanced 
always  in  close  formation  .  .  .  while  the  rifle-fire  of  the  Bel¬ 
gians  mowed  down  our  men  in  dozens,  scores,  hundreds." 

At  any  rate,  thinks  the  Minnea]K>lis  Journal,  "  Liege  proves 
to  the  hilt  what  already  had  been  demonstrated  by  the  war  in 
South  Africa  and  the  war  in  Manchuria,  that  with  modem  arms 
of  precision,  the  long-range  rifle,  the  machine  gun,  and  scientifi¬ 
cally  sighted  artillery,  the  offense  is  inferior  to  the  defense." 
And  the  New  York  World  remarks:  "Perhaps  it  will  not  Ik* 
an  ill  turn  for  mankind  if  the  final  lesson  of  Li£ge  is  the  great 
advantage  of  defensive  |tositions  to  the  discouragement  of  wars 
of  aggression." 


WAR  AND  OUR  MERCHANT  MARINE 

CONFLICT  ALL  OUR  OWN  over  the  revived  issue  of 
the  merchant  marine  is  precipitated  by  the  war  in 
Europe.  One  week  of  war,  as  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
notes,  ties  up  shipping  in  bur  ports  to  the  value  of  $700,000.01  X). 
while  the  New  York  IForW  (Deni.)  reckons  that  80  per  cent,  of 
the  foreign  carrying  rapacity  of  our  ocean  commerce  is  "out  of 
service,"  which  prompts  it  to  say  of  the  Administration's  emer¬ 
gency  shipping  bill  that  “no  measure  could  be  better  timed  to  the 
moment  and  the  need."  The  bill,  as  Washington  dispatches 
report,  chiefly  provides  for  the  admission  "to  registry’  in  the 
United  States  foreign-built  ships  when  owned  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State."  The  Chicago  Tribune  (Prog.  I, 
among  many  others,  believes  that  “now  is  the  timo  to  pul  the 
American  flag  back  on  the  seas.  .  .  .  Not  by  the  faulty  method  of 
subsidy."  but  by  making  it  “possible  for  American  money  t*> 
take  over  foreign-built  ships  and  make  them  American  ships." 
EurojK  ’s  need  of  our  products  is  “our  great  opportunity,"  Th* 
Tribune  points  out,  and  as  the  Civil  War  destroyed  our  shipping, 
it  ventures  to  hope  that  “what  we  lost  in  war  wo  may  gain  in 
war."  Opposition  papers,  even  when  they  are  willing  to  try 
tho  experiment  of  the  bill  censure  the  Democrats  of  the  South 
and  West  for  hav  ing  in  the  past  fought  against  ship-subsidy  pro¬ 
posals.  and  the  Democrats  in  reply  blame  the  Republicans  for 
restrictive  laws  that  prevented  the  admission  of  foreign-built 
ships  to  our  merchant  nuvy.  Severest  adverse  criticism  of  the 
present  bill  is  heard  from  New  England.  The  Boston  Herald 
(Ind.)  says  that  “Boston  does  not  approve  the  form  or  method 
of  the  bill  in  Congress  Tor  the  emergency  ‘whitewashing’  of 
foreign  vessels,  most  of  them  now  under  belligerent  flags,"  and 
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So.  too,  thinks  the  Boston  Transcript  (Hop.),  which  tolls  us  to 
"beware  of  ‘whitewashed’  ships,"  and  points  out  that: 

"International  law  and  practise  absolutely  forbid  the  evasive 
transfer  of  foreign  merchant  ships  to  another  national  flag  after 
thB  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities.  The  American  delegates 
advocated  and  aoeepted  such  an  agreement  in  the  I^ondon  con¬ 
ference  of  1909.  A  law  has  been  upon  the  tuition’s  statute-books 
for  nearly  two  years  allowing  American  registry  for  the  overseas 
trade  to  all  efficient,  «ia- 
worthy  foreign-built  ships 
less  than  flvo  years  old 
owned  and  controlled  by 
American  citizens.  Not  one 
ship  of  any  kind  has  hoisted 
the  American  flag  under 
the  terms  of  this  f rest-ship 
policy,  which,  under  normal 
trade  conditions,  has  been 
proved  to  be  wholly  ineffec¬ 
tive.  If  any  foreign  vessels 
ore  now  admitted  to  Ameri¬ 
can  registry  under  such  a 
plan  as  the  President  pro¬ 
poses,  the  very  act  will  of 
itself  l>e  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  that  the  motive  of  the 
transfer  is  a  desire  to  escape 
capture,  and  n  ship  thus 
‘whitewashed’  will  be  held 
an  outlaw  all  over  the 
world.  It  will  be  particu¬ 
larly  liable  to  attack  and 
confiscation,  and  if  our 
Government  endeavors  to 
defend  it  in  defiance  of  the 
roundest  principles  of  inter¬ 
national  law  and  morality, 
scsball  find  the  wholeworld 
arrayed  against  us.” 

Considering  the  pros  poet 
of  building  up  our  mer¬ 
chant  marine  simply  from 
an  economic  standpoint, 
the  Chicago  News  (Ind.) 
questions  whether  ‘‘merely 
opening  the  way  for  foreign 
vessels  to  register  under  our 
law"  will  be  sufficient,  "es¬ 
pecially  if  the  registry  is 
to  bo  but  temporary,  the 
ships  seeking  another  flag 
to  sad  under  as  soon  as 
the  present  war  is  over,"  and  we  read  in  the  Norfolk  Virginian 
Pilot  (Dem.)  that: 

"The  additions  to  our  merchant  tonnage  which  would  follow 
upon  the  letting  down  of  the  bars  against  foreign-built  and 
forvign-owned  bottoms  would  naturally  bo  more  or  less  tem¬ 
porary.  Upon  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Eurojie,  or  shortly 
thereafter  at  best,  tho  vessels  which  had  come  under  the  Amer¬ 
ican  flag  as  a  matter  of  emergency,  would  return  to  the  respective 
registries  under  which  they  originally  operated— and  this  for 
the  same  reasons  which  now  induce  American-owned  bottoms 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  to  sail  under  foreign  flags,  chief  of 
which  is  the  notoriously  cheaper  cost  of  operation  under  such 
flags." 

So  also  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Prog.)  says  that  "we 
do  not  want  a  merchant  marine  stamped  'good  during  war-times 
only”';  but  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  which  is  ono  of 
the  journals  that  believes  we  should  take  due  advantage  of 
our  present  opportunity,  disposes  of  this  argument,  and  the 
many  like  it,  as  follows: 

"Criticism  is  made  by  those  who  have  sought  in  earlier  years 
to  develop  our  marine  through  obnoxious  subsidies  that  when 
the  war  is  over  our  newly  registered  ships  will  return  to  other 
flags.  That  is  assuming  much  and  overlooking  more.  It  will 


not  do  to  forget  the  burden  of  taxes  which  the  war  will  leavo  in 
its  train.  There  lies  before  us  an  article  written  just  a  year 
ago  in  the  Berliner  TageMnll  by  a  Clorinan  captain,  who  {jointed 
out  that  the  burden  of  Kuru{>ean  taxes  was  making  it  {xtssihle 
for  the  United  States  to  build  sfiipa  more  cheaply  than  her  rivals. 
Whon  the  war  is  done  Europe's  burden  will  lie  heavier  still  and 
economic  conditions  will  lie  changed  in  many  ways." 

Nor  does  The  Republican  share  the  fear  that  the  transfer  of 
foreign  vessels  to  American  registry  may  involve  the  United 


States  in  serious  international  complications.  We  may  be 
sure,  it  thinks,  that  government  officials  will  "exercise  the  most 
scrupulous  care  in  admitting  to  registry  only  such  vessels  as  now 
belong  to,  or  tfiay  formally  lie  purchased  by,  American  citizens 
or  American  corporations  duly  chartered,"  and  it  goes  on  to 
explain  that : 

"No  one,  wo  take  it,  would  l>e  so  absurd  as  to  doubt  the 
validity  of  the  transfer  to  our  flag  of  vessels  belonging  to  such 
companies  as  the  United  Fruit  and  the  United  States  Steel 
Cor|K»ration,  which,  allho  built,  owned,  and  operated  by  Amer¬ 
ican  capital,  have  sailed  under  other  flags  because  of  the  burdens 
of  our  registry  laws.  .  .  .  Tho  suspension  or  annulment  by  order 
of  tho  President  of  the  requirement  that  ships  of  American 
registry  must  be  officered  by  Americans  would  make  it  possible 
for  these  ships  to  continue  to  o{>erate  with  their  present  per¬ 
sonnel.  for  it  would  lie  obviously  impossible  to  find  at  a  moment’s 
notice  American  officers  sufficient  in  nuniln-r  and  adequate  in 
training  for  the  command  of  a  large  number  of  vessels. 

Y'The  case  of  foreign  ships  which  have  been  neither  owned  nor 
operated  by  American  citizens  and  corporations,  but  which  may 
be  taken  over  by  them,  may  be  less  clear  than  that  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  vessels  of  the  Steel  Corporation  and  the  United  Fruit  Com¬ 
pany.  But  it  seems  doubtful  that  any  complication  can  arise 
over  a  bona-fide  sale,  and,  aside  from  the  interests  of  the  Unite! 


TWO  HUNDRED  MILES  OP  BATTLE-LINE. 

From  Altkirrh  and  Belfort  at  the  south  to  1-our.dn  and  I>Iw*t  at  the  north.  German  and  Austrian  troop*  urn  facing 
Belgian.  II  lit  Mi,  and  French  soldiers,  and  along  thU  line  tho  flnst  b.ittlos  of  Europe's  icre.it  war  are  taking  place 
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States.  it  will  lie  well  for  tin*  peace  und  cumim-rce  «»f  the  world 
to  have  this  principle  well  established  by  a  conspicuous  instance.” 

As  for  molestation  on  the  high  seas.  The  H,  publican  considers 
that  “none  of  the  warring  Powers,  burdened  ns  they  are',  will 
seek  difficulties  with  the  United  Stutes."  The  New  York  Com¬ 
mercial  (Fin.),  mincing  no  words  on  the  subject,  asserts  that  "if 
countries  now  at  war  dispute  this  right  "  to  buy  foreign  ships  and 
give  them  registry,  “we  will  have  to  go  to  war  with  them  just  as 
we  did  in  1812,  and  the  surest  thing  in  all  this  welter  of  confu¬ 
sion  and  blood  is  that  no  Power  in  Kuro|io  will  s«*ek  war  or  even 
a  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  with  us.”  The  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  among  many  other  journals  of  like  con¬ 
viction,  says  that  "this  is  no  time  for  mollycoddles,  and  least 
or  ull  a  perils!  when  Americanism  should  hesitate  to  vindi¬ 
cate  its  rights  and  place  in  the  world,"  ami  it  continues: 

“We  must  not  shilly-shally.  .  .  .  We  sell  to  all  nations;  we 
shall  buy  from  all  nations.  We  have  no  desire  to  save  bellig¬ 
erents'  ships  from  the  consequences  of  war.  We  have  no  plan 
to  sail  them  under  false  colors.  We  merely  mean  to  buy  what 
is  on  the  market,  no  matter  what  the  nationality  of  the  seller, 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  we  need  the  carriers.  Our  first 
obligation  is  to  ourselves.  Wo  have  no  chip  on  our  shoulder, 
ami  the  world  knows  we  have  not." 


NEUTRALITY  AND  CONTRABAND 

HE  RISK  WE  RUN  of  being  dragged  into  Europe's 
war  is  no  "idle  dream,”  in  the  judgment  of  some  editors, 
and  the  St.  Louis  (ilohe  Democrat  issues  the  warning  that 
“it  would  be  unwise  to  delude  ourselves  with  the  notion  that 
a  mere  declaration  of  neutrality  issued  in  a  spirit  of  equal  friend¬ 
liness  for  all  combatants  can  wholly  safeguard  us  against  the 
possibility  of  evils  which  may  touch  us,  nearly  or  remotely,  as 
the  result  of  continuing  hostilities.”  If  the  war  is  prolonged, 
thinks  this  journal,  "tin*  desfie  ration  of  the  combatants  reaching 
to  seizures  on  land  and  sea.  either  for  points  of  tactical  advantage 
or  for  any  of  the  many  commodities  now  listed  as  coiitrulmiid, 
might  easily  lead  us  into  complications  with  one  or  more  of  the 
warring  powers."  Such  a  possibility  is  remote,  we  read  further, 
so  long  as  we  remain  absolutely  impartial  in  our  neutralities, 
which  is  “what  the  public  opinion  of  this  country  will  demand.” 
Complications  of  some  sort  are  bound  to  ensue,  tin*  Baltimore 
.Yet r»  believes,  "for  our  relations  with  each  country,  if  advan¬ 
tageous  to  her,  are  as  distasteful  to  her  enemies,"  and  it  tells  us 
in  advance  that  "we  must  e\|>ect  attempts  at  abuse  of  our 
neutrality,  and  we  must  tight  as  desperately  to  guard  it  against, 
the  slightest  infraction,  intentional  or  otherwise,  while  still 
offering  to  each  of  the  warring  Powers  the  hospitable  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  friendly  nation."  In  explaining  "what  American  neu- 
bty  means,"  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  points  out  that 


the  President’s  proclamation  "makes  it  clear  that  no  expedi¬ 
tionary  fon-e  against  any  of  the  European  belligerents  may  he 
organized  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,"  and  it  adds: 

"War-ships  may  not  be  fitted  out,  and  the  equipment  of  pri- 
vaW*ers  is  forbidden,  ns  well  as  the  use  of  American  waters  for 
spying  on  war-ships,  privateers,  or  merchant  vessels  of  the  bellig¬ 
erents.  Such  spying  will  be  regarded  us  an  unfriendly  act  by 
the  United  States, and  an  offensive  violation  of  neutrality.  But 
under  the  law  of  nations,  privateers  and  war-ships  may  sail  the 
high  seas  in  our  waters,  that  is,  may  hover  along  our  coasts  so 
long  as  they  remain  three  miles  from  land.  That  limit,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  American  contention,  is  measured  from  heudland  to 
heudlund  and  not  along  the  indentations  of  the  coast. 

"Belligerent  war-ships  may  use  our  harbors,  however,  without 
violation  of  neutrality  so  long  as  they  remain  only  24  hours, 
unless  they  an*  forced  to  remain  longer  by  stress  of  weather  or 
by  taking  on  supplies.  They  may  take  on  only  such  sup¬ 
plies  as  will  sustain  tho  crow  and  tho  ship  to  tho  nearest  home 
port.  Munitions  of  war  may  ho  iuanufactun*d  and  sold  here,  but 
if  an  attempt  is  made  to  deliver  them  to  a  Indligcrcnt  outside  of 
American  jurisdiction,  lie  who  makes  the  attempt  does  so  at  his 
own  peril  and  forfeits  tho  right  to  claim  protection  l»y  this 
dovemment," 

A  later  proclamation  of  the  Ibvsidont  establishes  a  precedent, 
according  to  the  New  York  Time *,  "which  will  presumably 
govern  the  use  of  wireless  in  futun*  wars."  It  followed  ujmhi 
the  report  that  German-owned  wireless  telegraph  stations  in 
the  United  Slates  have  l>eeii  sending  information  and  orders  to 
German  ships  at  sea,  and  states  that  "all  radio  stations  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  of  America  are  hereby  pro¬ 
hibited  from  transmitting  or  receiving  for  delivery  messages  of  an 
unneutral  nature,  and  from  in  any  way  rendering  to  any  one  of 

the  belligerents  any  unneutral  service  during  the  continuance  of 

• 

hostilities." 

"Overzealous  efforts  to  avoid  breaches  of  neutrality,"  sa>» 
the  Boston  Herald ,  may  lead  the  Government  into  “unneutral 
conduct,"  an  observation  suggested  bv  tho  report  that  officials 
at  Washington  are  said  to  1m*  considering  the  prohibition  of  the 
exportation  of  wheat  which  Groat  Britain  classes  as  conditional 
contraband,  und  it  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  “if  Great 
Britain  won  a  great  sea  victory,  so  that  trade  routes  to  her  ports 
were  open,  it  would  be  a  gratuitous  aid  to  the  other  side  to  cut 
off  the  grain  trade  with  England,”  The  whole*  subject  of  eon- 
t nil »and.  TVy  Hall  Strut  Journal  remarks,  "is  not  free  from 
difficulty."  It  recalls  that  in  1909  ten  leading  maritime  Powers 
entered  into  an  agreement  defining  articles  of  contraband: 

"They  made  three  classifications — absolute  and  conditional 
contraband,  and  a  free  list  not  liable  to  seizure.  .  .  .  Absolute 
contraband  means  all  g«*ods  designed  solely  for  military  use. 
like  arms  and  ammunition,  if  destined  for  a  place  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  belligerent.  .  .  .  Conditional  contraband  means 
articles  which  can  be*  used  both  in  peace  and  .t  v  .  .  but  whose 
ordinary  use  is  innocent." 
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A  DIVISION  OJ-  llltM  11  FIELD  AlillLUuHV 


BLAMING  GERMANY  FOR  THE  WAR 

1TTEK  PROTESTS  an-  cotuini;  from  German  newspapers, 
Gorman  soeioties,  and  many  German  Americana  *»f  high 
standing  amone  us  against  what  they  declare  to  be 
unfair  treatment  by  the*  newspapers  of  this  country.  They 
complain  of  anti-German  editorials,  of  “abysmal  ignorance  con¬ 
cerning  German  conditions,”  and  of  suppression  or  obscure  dis¬ 
play  of  nows  favorable  to  Germany.  Our  editors  find  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  acquitting  themselves  of  hlume  for  unfairness  in  handling 
the  nows,  replying  that  practically  no  military  information  is 
allowed  to  leak  through  the  German  frontiers,  and  that  practi¬ 
cally  all  our  press  reports  undergo  a  censorship  in  Brussels,  Paris, 
or  London  before  reaching  us.  But  when  blamed  for  anti- 
German  sentiments,  many  editorial  writers  hasten  to  make  a 
distinction  between  the  German  people,  whom  they  highly 
honor,  and  the  German  Government,  which  they  hold  primarily 
responsible  for  a  general  European  war.  And  this  position  is 
one  which  weeklies  like  The  Outlook,  The  I  tide  pendent,  and 
Harper's  Weekly  hold,  tho  they  are  careful  to  present  the  Ger¬ 
man  viewpoint.  Most  spokesmen  for  Germany,  however,  re¬ 
ject  such  efforts  to  distinguish  between  the  rulers  and  the  uution, 
and  reiterate,  in  a  series  of  letters  and  statements  to  the  press, 
their  view1  of  the  war  as  one  forced  on  Germany  or  as  a  necessary 
conflict  between  Slav  and  Teuton,  the  latter,  of  course,  standing 
for  civilization.  They  agree  with  the  Kaiser  that  tho  war  is 
“tho  result  of  ill  will  existing  for  years  against  the  strength  and 
prosperity  of  the  German  Empire.”  Who  are  the  real  aggres¬ 
sors?  asks  I*rofessor  Kuno  Krancke.  Gan  William  II.,  who  has 
devoted  his  whole  life  to  bringing  Germany  to  the  front  in  all 
tho  arts  of  peace,  alt  the  higher  domains  of  civilization,  “reason¬ 
ably  lie  supposed  to  have  boon  carried  away  by  the  suicidal  mania 
of  destroying  everything  that  his  life  has  stood  for?"  Can 
Germany  be  reasonably  thought  to  have  wilfully  brought  on  a 
conflict  which,  even  if  she  wins,  “can  add  nothing  to  her  present 
greatness,  and  which  may  wreck  her  whole  national  existence? " 
Finally: 

“  Is  there  any  reasonable  doubt  that  Germany's  three  chief 
competitors.  Russia,  France,  and  England,  have  each  her  own 
incentive  for  an  aggressive  policy  against  Germany?  England, 
the  incentive  of  crippling  German  commerce;  France,  the  incen¬ 
tive  of  reconquering  Alsace- Lorraine ;  Russia,  the  incentive  of 
undermining  German  commercial  influence  in  the  Near  East 
and  of  supplanting  Austria  in  the  Balkans.” 

Similar  statements  art*  made  by  Professor  Hugo  Munsterberg 
in  a  widely  quoted  letter  to  the  Boston  Herald.  The  Kaiser,  he 
points  out,  has  often  averted  war.  But — 

“This  time  every  effort  was  in  vain,  and  all  good  will  for 
peace  was  doomed  because  the  issue  between  the  onrushing 


Slavic  world  and  the  German  world  lmd  grown  to  an  overpower¬ 
ing  force.  The  struggle  between  the  two  civilizations  was  immi¬ 
nent.  and  where  such  u  historic  world-conflict  arises,  the  will  of 
individuals  is  crusht  until  they  serve  the  will  of  the  tuitions. 
The  Slavs  of  the  Southeast,  tin*  Servians,  had  defeated  their 
oppressors,  the  Turks,  h  was  inevitable  that  their  new  strength 
should  push  them  to  ambitious  plans.  It  was  necessary  that 
they  should  aim  toward  a  new  great  Slavic  empire  which  would 
border  the  sea  and  embrace  Austria’s  Slavic  possessions.  That 
had  to  mean  the  end  of  Austria,  the  crumbling  of  its  historic 
power.  Such  an  inner,  passionate  conflict,  such  an  issue  of 
existence,  must  lead  to  explosions.  Servians  kill  the  Archduke. 
That  was  Austria’s  opportunity  for  an  effort  to  crush  the  power 
which  aimed  toward  its  downfall.  But  it  was  no  less  historically 
necessary  that  the  largest  Slavic  nation,  tin*  Russians,  should 
feel  that  Servia's  causa*  was  their  own.  Russia  knew  well  that 
while  it  had  recovered  from  the  wounds  of  the  Japunese  War, 
tho  Slavic  strength  was  still  unequal  to  that  of  tho  Gorman 
nations,  but  it  knew  also  that  it  could  rely  on  Franco's  latent 
longing  to  revenge  itself  for  Alsace,  and  on  England's  grumbling 
jealousy  of  the  great  German  rival  in  the  world's  markets.  At 
last  the  chances  seemed  splendid  to  strike  tho  long-delayed  blow 
of  the  Slavic  world  against  the  German.  The  Czar  was  unable 
to  resist  the  gigantic  pressure  of  the  hour;  his  Government 
mobilized  against  both  Austria  and  Germany.” 

In  this  situation,  Professor  Munsterberg  goes  on,  “neither 
Russia  nor  Germany  could  really  act  otherwise.”  But  in  the 
Conflict  between  Slavic  and  Germanic  culture,  he  protests, 
American  sympathies  ought  not  to  be  so  “wilfully  misled"  and 
“whipt  into  the  camp  of  the  Cossacks.”  “Since  the  days  of 
Napoleon,"  it  is  asserted,  “Germany  has  never  gone  into  a  war 
which  was  more  justified  by  the  conscience  of  history."  The 
writer  jHiints  to  the  joining  of  the  allies  against  Germany  as 
proof  that  Germany  has  had  to  keep  armed,  for  she  “would 
have  trampled  on  her  own  sacred  rights  if  she  had  laid  the  armor 
away  and  hail  relied  on  the  judgment  of  the  other  nations. 
.  .  .  I’nless  the  Cossacks  with  their  pogroms  were  to  crush 
the  culture  of  Germany,  she  had  simply  no  resort  left  but  to 
trust  in  her  sword  and  in  her  prayer." 

Another  German,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Evening  Pont, 
describes  tho  situation  of  his  country  by  saying  that  "here 
were  three  cowardly  assassins  entering  into  a  combination  to 
attack  and  destroy  a  nation  which  neither  of  them  had  the 
courage  to  attoek  single-handed.” 

The  rejx*ated  statement  in  the  American  press  that  the 
Kaiser  and  a  Prussian  military  autocracy  forced  a  war  which  the 
German  people  do  not  want  is  ridiculed  by  many  Germans 
hen*.  Take,  for  instance,  these  paragraphs  from  the  New  York 
Stuals-Zeilung,  perhaps  tho  loading  German- American  daily: 

“It  is  frequently  stated  here  that  the  attitude  of  the  American 
people  is  directed  not  against  the  German  people,  but  against 
tho  Kaiser.  He  is  the  one  to  In*  'defeated.'  The  intention  is  to 
•free’  the  German  people  from  the  Kaiser  and  his  regime.  What 
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groundless  folly!  The  Kaiser  is  good  enough  for  the  German 
jh*o|>U>.  Even  the  Socialists  have  shouldered  their  guns . 

“You  can  not  separate  the  German  Kaiser  from  the  German 
|MS>plo.  It  will  lie  in  the  interests  of  both  countries  to  avoid  any 
l>ermanont  disarrangement  of  the  friendly  feeling  botween  the 
German  and  American  |>ooplo.” 

Professor  Ernst  Richard,  of  Columbia  University,  President  «»f 
the  Gar  man- A  mericnn  Peace  Society,  heads  a  German- American 
committee  of  protest  against  the  attitude  of  the  American  press. 
He  argues  that  Germany  is  not  an  autocracy,  that  her  army  is  “a 
citizens’  army”  Tor  national  defense.  and  says  of  the  Kaiser: 
“I  have  been  often  assured  by  German  working  men  that  the 
people,  by  a  free  vote,  would  vote  for  the  Kaiser  and  against 
having  a  republic.”  And  he  plainly  informs  our  editors  that 
“it  will  take  a  long  time  and  strong  proof  of  good  will  before 
Germany  and  Austria  will  forget  Tor  which  side  the  American 
public  stood  in 
this,  their  fight  l“” 

for  the  defend 

of  thu  Western  t  ■  ■  p  ♦ 

world  against  i  Is**1  A 


terms,  the  militarism  that  has  begotten  a  swollen  pride  and  a 
brutal  cast  of  loyal  patriotism  under  a  dominating  power, 
which  has  bred  this  obsession  that  all  the  world  is  in  arms  against 
Germany,  ami  t hut  she  must  fight  and  eonquer  or  die  as  a  great 
Power  of  the  earth.” 


Nevertheless  a  distinction  is  insisted  upon  by  those  who,  like 
the  Syracuse  Pout-Standard,  see  American  sympathy  generally 
felt  “against  the  German  Emperor — not  against  the  German 
is-ople,"  and  they  include,  among  newspuj>eni,  names  like  the 
Worcester  Gazette,  Rochester  Herald,  Springfield  Republican, 
New  York  Globe,  World,  Tribune,  Times,  Evening  Post,  St.  Louis 
Republic,  Philadelphia  Press,  Baltimore  News,  and  Salt  Lake 
Herald- Republican.  The  New  York  Times  endeavors  at  some 
length  to  prove  that  then*  is  uu  newspaper  prejudice  against 
Germany.  Our  j*ajx*rs,  indeed,  have  put  upon  the  Emperor  a 

large  part  of  the 

1  responsibility  for 
the  war — 


“They  have  re¬ 
marked  upon  his 
remonstrances 
against  Russian 
and  French  mo¬ 
bilisation  when, 
according  to  re¬ 
ports  from  many 
sources,  report- 
confirmed  by  t  In¬ 
direct  statement 
of  t  lie  French 
Minister  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  mo¬ 
bilization  within 
the  Empire  was 
moving  swiftly 
forward.  These 
things,  after  all. 
an*  only  details, 
and  possibly  the 
American  press 
is  mistaken,  tho 
its  error  ap- 
jx*ars  to  Ik*  shared  by  pretty  much  all  tho  world  not  directly 
involved  in  the  strife.  What  the  American  newspapers  have 
more  directly  and  emphatically  condemned  is  the  military 
system  of  Germany,  the  imperial  system  based  upon  immense 
military  power,  the  autocratic  form  of  government,  the  persis¬ 
tence  in  Germany,  os  in  Russia  and  Austria,  of  tho  ancient  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  a  monstrous  absurdity  in  these 
modem  times,  a  source  of  woes  unnumbered  to  peoples  who 
might  Ik*  continuously  happy,  peaceful,  and  prosperous  were  the 
affairs  of  their  governments  in  their  own  hands. 

“Why  should  Germans  who  have  sought  homes  in  this  Re¬ 
public  resent  American  criticism  of  European  militarism  ami 
European  absolutism?” 
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of  it.  To  our  minds,  it  is  of  pro¬ 
found  significance  that  so  many 
Americans  arc  saying  to-day :  'Wo 
wish  that  the  Kaiser  might  bo 
beaten  and  the  German  pooplo 


“Not  since  tho  rise  of  the  first 
Napoleon,"  says  the  Colorado 
Springs  Gazette,  "has  there  been  an 
instance  of  a  ruler  so  obsessed  by 
the  craze  for  military  glory  and 
imperial  aggrandizement."  And 
the  New  York  Worbl  declares  that 
“wantonly  and  deliberately  the 
Kaiser  has  plunged  his  f  sword 
into  tho  heart  of  civilization," 
and  there  can  be  only  one  answer 
to  his  challenge — 


iM  A  Laiaf 

ADOLf’l!  r.  MILLRK. 


THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 


“German  autocracy  has  made  i 
itself  the  enemy  of  mankind.  Its 

destruction  will  Ik*  tho  emancipation  of  the  German  people 
themselves  as  well  as  the  salvation  of  European  republicanism.” 


THE  RESERVE  BOARD  AT  WORK 


"The  importance  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Hoard  is  not  yet 
fully  realized,  I  think,  by  the 
people  of  this  country.  It  is  our 
duty  to  make  it  understood  and 
our  business  to  thoroughly  organ¬ 
ize  these  I  winks  and  get  them 
into  effective  operation  at  the 
earliest  moment.  I  feel  that  by 

cooperative  effort  we  are  going  to 
Ik*  able  to  make  this  system,  in  a 
short,  time,  a  bulwark  against  finan- 
eial  disaster,  the  basis  for  commer¬ 
cial  development  at  home  and  for 
the  expansion  of  our  commerce 

abroad.  Tho  present  crisis  which 
has  been  precipitated  by  the  Euro¬ 
pean  difficulties  is  already  well  in 
hand. 

"Fortunately,  this  system  ha\- 
ihkdkhick  *•  D*LANO*  ing  already  Wn  authorized  by 

IHETrve  BOARD  legislation,  was  a  reassuring  fac- 

-  tor  in  the  situation,  and  the  fact 

that  the  Board  was  able  to  be 
confirmed  ami  about  to  actually  take  the  oath  of  office,  ami 
that  these  lumks  have  ln*en  organized  to  a  point  where  they 
can  be  put  quickly  into  o|icrati»n,  has  had  a  reassuring  effect 
also.” 

And  President  Wilson,  addressing  the  Board  on  the  same 


DP. LA  NO. 


THE  FINANCIAL  MOBILIZATION  of  the  United 

States  to  resist  the  strain  imposed  by  the  European  war, 
remarks  the  Boston  Transcript,  will  be  greatly  ex¬ 
pedited  now  that  the  membership  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Hoard  is  at  last  complete.  For  while  the  immediate  financial 
strain  has  been  met  by  the  authorization  of  a  billion  dollars  of 
emergency  currency  under  the  Aldrieh-Vreeland  Law.  it  is 
generally  conceded  by  the  press  that  the  country  will  breathe 
more  freely  when  such  emergency  issues  are  made  unnecessary 
by  the  actual  inauguration  of  the  new  bunking  and  currency 
system  provided  for  in  the  Currency  Act  of  last  December. 
Under  the  shadow  of  the  war.  Senatorial  opposition  to  certain  of 
the  President's  appointees  largely  subsided,  and  the  confir¬ 
mation  of  Paul  M.  Warburg  and  Frederick  A.  Delano  finally 
cleared  the  way  for  the  actual  organization  of  the  Board,  which, 
it  has  been  predicted,  will  be  the  most  influential  financial  body 
in  tho  world.  Tho  swearing-in  of  the  members  last  week  marked 
almost  tho  last  step  in  our  transition  to  the  new  system.  The 
Vganization  of  the  reserve  hanks  under  the  direction  of  the 
Reserve  Board,  according  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo, 
can  now  be  completed  by  October  1.  Addressing  the  members 
of  tho  Board  immediately  after  they  had  taken  the  oath  of 
office,  Mr.  McAdoo  said : 


occasion,  thanked  the  members  for  the  personal  sacrifice  in¬ 
volved  in  their  service,  and  went  on  to  say  in  part-: 

"Recently  in  the  extraordinary  cireii instances  now  existing  in 
the  world  at  large,  we  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  legislation 
intended  for  unusual  circumstances,  a  resort  which  would  not 
have  been  necessary  if  we  had  had  the  organization  which  you 
are  now  about  to  consummate  and  put  into  operation.  I  think 
it  is  very  fortunate,  therefore,  that  just  at  this  time  the  country 
should  feel  that  it  has  the  instrument  by  which  to  do  everything 
that  it  is  necessary  to  do  for  itself  in  the  way  of  the  activity  of 
the  banking  community  without  resorting  further  to  extraor¬ 
dinary  measures  of  any  kind. 

"I  look  forward  with  the  greatest  confidence  to  the  result, 
because  1  believe  wo  have  devised  a  system  which,  tho  novel  in 
some  particulars,  is  clearly  adjusted  to  the  circumstances  of 
American  industrial  and  commercial  life;  that  has  an  element 
of  local  self-government  in  it  which  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
analogies  of  our  political  life  and  the  habits  of  our  regional  life 
— for  we  have  developed  by  regions,  and  there  iH  reason  why  we 
should  function  by  regions  if  the  regions  art*  drawn  together 
in  a  common  organization  ami  with  a  common  spirit  and 
guidance.  Therefore,  to  have  just  at  this  time  of  expanding  lib*, 
and  of  critical  life,  an  entirely  suitable  instrument  will  in  itself 
he  a  reassurance;  and  not  only  a  reassurance,  hut  a  distinct  and 
consciously  felt  benefit  to  the  country." 

While  the  prevailing  tone  of  editorial  comment  is  one  of 
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satisfaction  that  the  Board  is  at  last  completed,  we  hear  an 
occasional  voice  raised  in  warning  against  too  hasty  a  transition 
from  the  old  system  to  the  new.  It  is  inadvisable  to  change 
financial  horses,  remarks  The  l fall  Street  Journal,  while  the 
whole  world  is  struggling  to  keep  its  fpet  in  the  rapids.  And 
in  the  New  York  Journal  o/  Commerce  we  read  that  many 
prominent  bankers,  while  welcoming  the  organization  of  the 
Reserve  Board,  “are  strongly  opposed  to  the  immediate  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  reserve  banks.”  For — 

“Financial  conditions,  they  say.  are  so  unsettled — the  security 
and  commodity  exchanges  closed,  the  clearing-houses  resorting 
to  the  old  relief  measure  of  issuing  loan  certificates,  the  Treasury 
Department  generously  permitting  the  taking  out  of  large  volumes 
of  emergency  currency  and  the  foreign  exchange  market  in  an 
unprecedented  condition  of  demoralization — that  the  introduction 
of  a  new  banking  system  would  manifestly  add  to  the  confu¬ 
sion  already  prevalent  and  cause  more  trouble  for  everybody 
concerned.” 

Many  papers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  impatient  for  the  speedy 
inauguration  of  the  new  system  a  system  which,  os  the  Atlanta 


Journal  sees  it,  “will  stand  as  a  mighty  bulwark  to  Ameri¬ 
can  interests  in  the  present  crisis."  “There  will  be  universal 
rejoicing  that  the  personnel  of  the  Board  is  complete  and  that 
the  organization  of  the  new  system  can  proceed  apace,”  re¬ 
marks  the  Washington  Times,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

“  It  is  just  now  of  world-wide  importance  that  the  full  power  of 
American  wealth,  resources,  and  good  fortune  in  a  condition  of 
peace  shall  be  summoned  to  cushion  the  terrific  shock  that  has 
come  upon  the  world  of  business. 

“The  new  system  is  not  ideal,  and  it  unfortunately  must  be 
given  its  first  trial  in  a  time  of  vast  difficulty.  But  it  is  yet  im¬ 
measurably  better  than  what  we  have  had  before.  If  it  shall 
work  half  as  well  as  its  sponsors  have  expected,  it  will  make  this 
country  a  safety-valve  instead  of  a  defecti%'e  tube  in  the  boiler 
that  must  carry  tho  pressure  of  an  unprecedented  economic 
strain. 

“Gold  will  be  freer  and  easier  to  get  in  every  comer  of  the 
world  because  of  this  new  system  of  handling  our  huge  stock  of 
it.  Specie  iwyrnents  will  be  the  more  <«asily  maintained  at 
Buenos  Aires  and  at  Tokyo,  as  well  as  in  Europe.  Our  immense 
crops  to  feed  the  nations  will  represent  no  larger  help  to  a 
stricken  world  than  this  measure  of  relief.” 


THE  WAR  IN  BRIEF 


The  Turk  wonder*  who  l*  unspeakable  now. —  B'aa/Hn<7f/»n  Herald. 

In  ease  of  invasion,  a  few  long  ladder*  an-  all  Switzerland  need*.  Cotun t- 
bla  State. 

Some  of  theae  potentate*  signing  '‘Rex*’  may  yet  change  It  to  "wreck*. " 
—  B'ax/dngfon  Post. 

Mont  of  the  leading  Christian  nation*  aeem  to  have  mislaid  the  other 
check  Washington  Post. 

From  all  appearances,  Austria-Hungary  bitterly  repents  having  thrown 
that  atone. — Setr  York  World. 

Tub  custom  of  kissing  when  they  meet  haw  been  suspended  among  must 
European  monarch* — Washington  Star. 

TUB  most  Important  question  In  orthography  to-day  I*  the  spelling 
El.sa»H  or  Alsace. — Springfield  Republican. 

“Thf.  worst  has  lief  alien.”  says  the  Bouton  Transcript.  In  this  cruel  war. 
The  price  of  beans  has  risen  Springfield  Republican. 

Ik  there  arc  any  naturalized  Belgians  In  the  country,  this  ought  to  I#  a 
good  year  for  them  to  run  for  political  office. — Springfield  Republican . 

Among  other  people  who  will  Ik?  Inconvenienced  by  the  war.  Just  think 
of  the  job  Bacdrkcr  will  have  getting  up  to  date  again. — AVir  York  Etening 

Sun. 

Liege  U  a  fortified  position  of  far  greater  strength  than  is  generally  ap 
predated.  Encyclopedia  Itritannlca.  1 1th  edition.  A  •scoop*'  for  tho  old 
reliable  encyclopedia.  -  Springfield  R<  publican. 


Americans  ahroad  are  strong  for  dollar  diplomacy. — Columbia  Slate. 

Is  Europe  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  the  Innocent  bystander. — Sashritlr 
Banner. 

The  French  and  German  waiters  returning  as  reservist*  should  charg* 
well. —  Columbia  State. 

We  are  Inclined  to  believe  that  this  will  be  the  last  great  war  until  the 
next  one. — Boston  Transcript. 

This  European  war  suggests  that  may!**  the  white  man's  burden  is  the 
white  man  blmaclf.— Buffalo  Courier . 

The  Idea  Is  that  the  Kaiser  should  have  sat  down  amiably  and  let  the 
allies  gobble  him  up. — Indianapolis  Star. 

Britain's  list  of  contraband  of  war  seem*  to  Include  almost  an>  thing  it 
sees  and  l»  likely  to  want. —  Inditinapoli^  Star. 

Vacation  note:  Milo.  Alsace  Lorraine  I*  preparing  to  return  to  her 
home  in  France  after  a  long  stay  in  Germany. — Boston  Transcript. 

TllE  Monte  Carlo  Casino  succeeded  In  running  several  day*  longer 
than  tho  lx»mlon  and  New  York  Stock  Exchanges. — AVtr  YVir*  World 

The  military  aviator  can  go  Into  action  with  that  serene  confidence 
that  comes  from  the  reflection  that  his  profession  is  no  more  dangerous  in 
war  than  It  Is  in  peace. — Boston  Transcript. 

Biit'rttfEt.*.  August  8.  57  R.c.  (Delayed  In  transmission!  .  .  .  I  forum 
omnium  fortlssimi  sunt  Belgae  .  .  .  proximique  sunt  Herman!* ,  gut  irar,t 
Rhenum  incotunt.  quibnsrum  continentrr  be  Hum  gerunt. — C  J,  C-Rrah. —  Sew 
York  Evening  Sun. 


WON  T  THEY  BE  EDIFIED* 


— Bradley  In  the  Chicago  iVfiri. 
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PARTY  LINES  VANISH  when  war  appears,  and  we  fin<l 
the  press  of  the  British  possession  to  the  north  of  ns 
united  in  a  blaze  of  patriotism.  Only  a  few  days  ago  they 
were  lighting  about  free  trade,  reciprocity,  naval  expenditure, 
and  a  preferential  tariff,  behind  their  own  bulwarks,  the 
flag  of  Borden  waving  on  one  side,  that  of  Laurier  on  tho  other, 
li  would  appear,  however,  that  on  the  question  of  the  present 
European  war,  its  expediency  or  necessity,  |«rty  conflict  is  gen¬ 
erally  hushed  from  the  Atlantic  to  tho  Pacific.  The  Canadians 
are  at  once  united,  and  Ottawa  votes  $50,000,000  for  the  sub¬ 
vention  of  the  British  war-chest.  The  French  Canadians  are  the 


with  which  our  readers  are  already  acquainted,  remarks  em¬ 
phatically.  •‘Britain  had  no  alternative.”  “The  Emperor  of 
Germany,”  declares  the  Toronto  Mamina  Star,  ”is  placing 
himself  in  the  same  position  u.s  Napoleon"  once  took  as  “the 
enemy  of  civilization,"  •  whose  end  was  St.  Helena.  Great 
Britain  is  “sick  and  tires!  of  the  European  insanity  and  plunges 
into  war  in  tho  hoj>o  of  putting  the  madmen  in  the  madhouse." 
Equally  condemnatory  is  the  verdict  of  the  Halifax  (N.  S.) 
Herald.  Germany  is  decland  accountable  for  a  war  which  the 
Kaiser  entered  upon  under  false  pretenses,  and  we  read: 

“In  view  of  such  facts,  it  is  surely  not  possible  to  consider  that 
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must  enthusiastic  in  joining  the  shout  of  the  Palric  (Montreal): 
"When  England  is  engaged  in  war.  Canada  is  engaged  in  war." 
Rut  the  declaration  of  a  Liberal  organ  that  “Canada’s  place  is  by 
the  side  of  the  mot hcrland  "  gives  the  Conservative  II wild 
(Calgary)  an  opportunity  for  twitting  the  Liberal  party  with 
side-tracking  Premier  Borden’s  measure  for  adding  Canada's 
quota  to  the  British  Navy.  Thus  runs  the  Herald's  comment* 

"Talk  about  nerve! 

"What  cant  and  hypocrisy! 

"It  is  right,  but,  unfortunately,  impossible  for  Canada  to  take 
her  place  beside  the  motherland  on  this  occasion,  aud  the  reason 
it  is  impossible  is  because  this  same  Liberal  paper  and  its  party 
prevented." 

The  Morning  Chronicle  (Halifax)  speaks  the  mind  of  loyal 
Xova  Scotia  in  the  ringing  words,  “Canada  will  take  her  proper 
part  in  upholding  the  prestige  and  strengthening  the  hands  of 
the  mother  country.”  "It  is  now  or  never  with  German 
militarist  despotism,"  cries  Lauricr’s  most  important  organ,  the 
Toronto  Globe.  This  paper  then  proceeds  to  inveigh  against 
such  "appeals  to  party  passion"  as  inflaming  them  against  the 
Liberals,  who  cheeked  Borden’s  naval  policy.  “  If  ships  arc  pur¬ 
chased  at  all,"  says  The  Globe,  they  should  be  “fast  armored 
miisers,"  not  added  to  the  British  Fleet,  but  used  for  "the 
protection  of  Canadian  trade  routes  on  this  side."  Of  England’s 
declaration  of  war  this  writer,  after  relating  the  preliminaries 


Germany  has  gone  to  war  merely  because  she  is  the ‘Tilly  of 
Austria. 

“It  is  also  surely  plain  enough  that  her  reason  for  going  to  war 
as  she  has  done  was  hor  determination  to  try  military  conclusions 
with  France  and  naval  conclusions  with  Britain. 

"These  were  the  things  which  Germany  clearly  sought,  and 
now,  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  is  reported  to  have  said,  she  should 
get  what  she  sought  to  the  full  measure." 

“The  world’s  menace,"  is  tho  uncompromising  description 
which  the  Toronto  Doily  Stic*  gives  of  the  Kaiser's  designs,  and 
concludes: 

"If  Germany  were  to  dominate,  the  feet  of  progress  would  be 
turned  backward  toward  autocracy  and  oppression.  She  has 
kept  mankind  in  anxiety  long  enough,  and  the  world  will  breathe 
easier  if  the  Kaiser’s  Navy  can  be  sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

The  same  newspaper,  which  proclaims  in  another  article,  "we 
light  for  the  world,"  expresses  a  hope  that  the  issuo  may  result 
in  the  liberation  of  the  German  {XMiple  as  well  as  the  victory 
of  the  allies: 

“While  anything  but  the  ultimate  defeat  of  Germany  is 
unthinkable,  there  is  one  enormous  gain  which  the  German 
people  ought,  to  achieve  from  this  war.  It  ought  to  mean  for 
them  the  absolute  overthrow  of  autocratic  government.  This 
is  not  a  war  originating  with  the  masses  of  the  German  people. 

This  is  not  a  war  waged  by  a  people  in  t  he  vanguard  of  civilization. 

It  is  a  war  waged  by  an  autocrat,  by  a  man  who.  clinging  in  mad 
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“And  now  that  national  object  being  all  but  an  accomplished 
fact,  Irish  national  self-government  being  practically  on  the 
statute-book,  Ireland  is  ready  to  take  charge  of  her  own  affairs, 
including  national  defense  against  any  enemy  outside  or  from 
within — guaranteed  by  300.000  National  Volunteers  from  South 
and  North  and  East  and  West,  and  as  many  more  as  may  be 
necessary. 

“And  under  the  direction  and  counsel  of  John  Redmond  and 
his  colleagues  of  the  Irish  party,  the  elected  and  trusted  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people,  Ireland's  'war  policy’  may  be  con¬ 
fidently  relied  on  as  the  best  and  wisest  for  Ireland.” 


desperation  to  the  obsolote  belief  in  the ’divine  right’  of  kings,  has 
held  back  the  progress  of  his  nation  toward  freedom,  and  kept  it  in 
a  state  of  almost  feudal  servitude.  Freedom  and  liberty,  such  as 
we  know  them  in  the  British  Empire,  have  never  existed  in 
Germany.” 

The  bold  and  defiant  spirit  which  animates  the  English  people 
at  home  may  perhaps  be  judged  from  the  determined  tone  of  the 
London  press.  In  the  judicious  and  unexcitable  Times  (Lon¬ 
don)  wo  read:  "‘Now  let  everything  go  in'  must  be  our 
motto,  as  it  was  the  motto  of  our  kinsmen  across  the  Atlantic 
when  all  they  held  worth  life  was  at  stake.  We  must  suffer 
much,  but  we  shall  suffer  more  for  the  great  name  of  England 
and  for  all  her  high  ideals  as  our  fathers  liefore  us."  “We  mean 
to  be  worthy  of  our  partnership  with  France.”  explains  The  AS  A  MEMBER  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  which  included 

I _ _ _ _  Germany  and  Austria,  the  Government  of  Victor 

-jk  ^  Emmanuel  was  naturally  expected  to  join  the  forces  of 

the  aN*es  a°d  fight  against  France,  England,  and  Russia.  A  sen- 
sation  was  caused  when  Italy  proclaimed  her  neutrality  and  do- 

-  v  "  dined  to  mobilize.  Even  on  this  aide  of  the  water  there  were 

/  *  :  jrSt*  *  l  ^  i 

heard  murmurs  of  disapprobation.  This  was  the  “unldndesl 
1;  '  » *  *  A:  '  jRrY||  cut  of  all,"  and  we  find  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Giornalt  dtlV 

Italia  (New  York)  a  very  spirits!  article  in  which  Italy’s  position 
is  vindicated.  Italy,  we  are  told,  had  full  right  to  remain  neutral. 
Sho  did  so  at  a  sacrifice  and  declined  the  bril>e  of  Germany.  To 
summarize  this  article: 

“  Italy  has  to-day  refused  the  offers  of  territory  made  her  by 
Germany  on  condition  that  she  would  take  the  field  against 
France  and  England,  just  as  in  1870  she  refused  the  much  more 
tempting  offers  made  to  her  to  induce  her  to  join  arms  with  Ger¬ 
many  against  the  French.  Italy  has  never  gained  any  advantage 
from  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  the  conquest  of  Libya  was  ac¬ 
complished  in  spite  of  the  ill-concealed  hostility  of  Austria  and 
Germany.” 

Italy  has  many  complaints  to  make  against  those  who  now 
desire  her  cooperation.  To  quote  further: 

“Many  may  be  aware  or  have  forgotten  tluit  while  Italy  was 
in  tin*  war  with  Turkey  and  England  on  one  part  and  France  on 
the  other  side,  she  was  subjected  to  many  impositions.  Austria 
assumed  an  attitude  of  hostility  in  order  to  prevent  Italy  from 
striking  a  blow,  as  she  was  justified  in  doing,  at  her  enemy  in  the 
latter's  Euro|>ean  possessions,  a  course  of  action  which  prolonged 
the  war  to  our  serious  inconvenience  and  loss.  Whoever  may  for¬ 
get  these  circumstances,  we  never  shall.” 

Nor  is  there  anything  tricky  or  crooked  in  Italy’s  neutrality. 
The  Italians  are  no  pupils  of  Bismarck,  we  are  told: 

“In  spite  of  the  circumstances  referred  to.  Italian  neutrality 
is  not  has4sl  on  Machiavellian  easuistry  nor  upon  the  cynical 
political  philosophy  of  the  'Iron  Chancellor.’  nor  upon  the  in¬ 
sincere  reflection  that  the  treaty  was  renewed  somewhat  pre¬ 
maturely  and  hurri<*dly  in  1012,  and  is  still  hinding.  Italy  is 
still  observing  its  provisions  when  she  refuse's  to  participate  in  a 
war  of  aggression  not  contemplated  in  an  agreement  which  is 
simply  a  defensive  alliance.  The  malevolent  have  little  consider¬ 
ation  for  us,  but  the  friends  of  Italy  should  do  us  tho  favor  of 
framing  from  questioning  the  motives  of  the  Italian  neutrality." 

The  question  of  Italian  neutrality  is  treated  with  the  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  an  experienced  Italinn  statesman  by  Mr.  Leouida 
Hissolati,  of  Milan,  a  deputy  in  the  Italian  Parliament.  Ho 
writes  in  the  Proqremo  Halo- Americano  (New  York),  and  sup¬ 
ports  the  policy  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  has  recently 
caused  to  be  printed  and  put  in  circulation  the  text  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  Treaty  which  vindicates  Italy’s  contention  that  it.  does 
not  bind  the  parties  concerned  to  any  support  of  a  war  of  aggres¬ 
sion,  but  is  merely  a  defensive  alliance.  Deputy  Bissolati,  in 
1909,  declared  in  the  Assembly: 

“What  can  the  Powers  of  rentral  Europe  really  demand  of 
Italy?  What,  in  fact,  do  they  now  ask?  They  can  only  ask  what 
Italy  is  able  to  give,  because  they  know  it  would  be  useless  for 
our  Government  to  make  com  pacts  which  the  Italian  people  would 
refuse  to  support.  Italy  is  not  able  to  give  her  promise  of  active 
participation  in  an  Anglo-Germanie  conflict  in  the  sense  of  taking 
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••Come  to  my  heart,  my  Italy!" 

"To  judse  from  tin  look*  of  your  heart 
on  a  special  costume  nrsl.’* 


I  think  I  had  better  put 
—Flschtetto  (Turin). 


Telegraph,  “where  all  men  have  assumed  .with  undaunted  spirit 
a  burden  heavier  than  our  own."  With  trumpet  voice  The 
Standard  reechoes:  “War!  They  have  chosen  war  with  all 
stern  confidence.  Britain  accepts  the  ordeal  of  battle.  Never 
have  we  drawn  sword  with  more  rcluetaneo;  never  with  more 
resolute  determination  will  we  wield  it  with  energy  and  effect." 
And  The  Daily  Mail  answers:  “  It  is  a  great,  splendid  force  which 
stands  waiting  the  moment  to  engage  in  battle.  With  no 
haughty  pride,  but  solemn  resolve  to  lie  fuilbful  to  Nelson’s  last, 
and  noblest  signal,  it  will  fa<-c  the  shock  of  battle  if  the  German 
Heel  forces  the  attack.”  The  Exprc**  summarizes  the  matter  in 
these  terms:  “Fighting  must  now  go  on  until  either  Germany’s 
power  to  intimidate  Europe  has  boon  taken  from  her  forever  or 
until  Britain  has  been  beaten  lo  the  knees  andean  fight  no  more. 
We  are  fighting  for  our  own  existence  as  a  great  world  Power.” 

Tho  New  York  Freeman it  Journal,  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  most  representative  organs  *>T  the  section  of  our  Jieople  who 
remember  and  resent  the  admitted  injustice  ami  rapacity  which 
characterized  England’s  rule  in  Ireland,  warmly  approves  John 
Redmond’s  declaration  in  Parliament  that  “every  British  soldier 
in  Ireland  might  Is*  withdrawn  to-morrow  and  her  coast  would 
be  defended  by  her  own  armed  sons  the  Catholics  of  the  South 
and  the  Protestants  of  the  North."  This  advocate  of  Homo 
Rule  comments  as  follows: 


“This  is  a  patriotic  utterance . 

“Ireland  wants  no  ‘change  of  masters.’  As  she  objects  to 
British  rule,  ho  would  she  to  German  or  Russian  or  Austrian 
rule,  or  to  any  rule  but  Irish.  Ireland  for  the  Irish  from  the 
center  to  the  sea,  undivided  and  indivisible — that  is  the  national 
motto  and  tho  national  purpose,  admitting  of  no  alteration  or 
■  •' promise. 
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up  arms  against  France  or  England.  The  Powers  of  central 
Europe  have  no  authority  for  asking  such  a  thing.  Italy  in 
turn  is  aide  to  give  a  promise  of  not  attacking  them  when  war 
bursts  out.” 

Mr.  Bissolati  thus  states  the  proletariat  view  of  Italy's  treaty 
obligations: 

"Italy  is  merely  saving  herself  from  being  submerged  by 
greater  nations.  But,  it  will  be  asked,  is  not  Italy  bound  by  the 
Triple  Alliance?  When 
Russia  and  France  de¬ 
fended  into  the  field  of 
»ar  did  not  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  sight  cotno  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  the 
Alliance  referred  to? 

We  are  not  going  to 
discuss  the  question 
whether  the  Italian 
people  are  disposed  or 
indisposed  to  keep  com¬ 
pacts  of  which  they  have 
li-amed  nothing.  One 
thing  is  certain,  the 
people  of  Italy  govern 
themselves  by  nothing 
else  hut  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  their  own  inter¬ 
ests  and  of  their  own 
predilections  in  acting 
cither  in  conformity 
with  or  in  opposition  to 
the  compacts  signed  by 
the  Government.” 


OwriKliW*  *>f  A«n*rk»i»  f rooo 

BEFORE  A  BELGIAN  RECRUITING-OPTICE 

Such  crowds  as  this  one.  outside  the  recruiting-office  In  the  Belgian  town  of  Roux, 
give  an  Idea  of  the  determination  and  heroism  of  the  victims  of  Invasion,  of  whom 
over  40.000  arc  reported  to  have  volunteered  since  war  with  Germany  was  declared 


The  writer  emphasizes 
particularly  the  position 
which  the  Socialists 
have  taken  toward  war 

in  general,  and  especially  toward  any  alliance  which  binds  them 
to  take  arms  under  the  leader  of  another  country  who  is  bent 
on  a  war  of  aggression.  The  Socialists  ore  patriotic,  or  profess 
to  be,  and  the  only  war  in  which  they  will  take  part  is  a  war  in 
defense  of  their  own  country  and  of  their  salvation  as  a  unit 
among  European  people.  To  quote  his  words: 

"The  Socialists  are  unwilling  to  take  up  arms  against  an  ally. 
The  Socialists,  moreover,  have  declared  their  sympathy  with  the 
Servian  people,  now  threatened  by  Austria,  but  they  do  not  be¬ 


lieve  that  even  the  Servians  should  ask  Italy  for  succor  by  taking 
action  in  arms  against  Austria-Hungary.  The  Socialists,  like 
all  popular  parties,  recognize  the  fact  that  the  line  for  Italy  to 
follow  is  that  of  neutrality  toward  those  who  neighl>or  on  both 
the  eastern  and  western  frontiers  of  the  land.  They  will  not 
entertain  the  thought  of  mobilizing  against  Austria  in  favor  of 
Servia,  much  less  mobilizing  against  France  in  favor  of  Austria 
and  Germany.  In  this  way  Italy  discharges,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  duties  imposed  upon  her  by  the  treaties,  while  she  escapes 
being  immersed  in  this  vast  conflict.  .  .  .  Italy  can  not  but  he  in¬ 
terested  in  the  struggle 
now  -going  on,  ullho 
fortunate  circumstances 
permit  her  at  this  time 
to  maintain  her  neu¬ 
trality.  The  neutrality 
of  t<wlay  may  serve  to 
give  her  opportunity  to 
conserve  her  strength 
unimpaired  in  order 
that  she  may  take  her 
part  to-morrow  in  insur¬ 
ing  the  rise  of  a  better 
era  for  the  peoplo  in 
Europe.” 

The  Srcolo  (Milan) 
approves  the  decision 
of  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  keep  hands  off 
in  the  world-war  of 
Europe,  and  condemns 
what  it  styles  “Aus¬ 
tria’s  usual  system  of 
perfidy  and  outrage.” 
The  dual  monarchy, 
we  are  told,  (ran  not 
openly  make  war  upon 
Italy  under  present  circumstances,  but  revenges  itself  for  the 
neutrality  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  by  treacherously  liombard- 
ing  Antivmri  and  Dulcigno.  Italy  is  therefore  advised  to  em¬ 
ploy  all  its  strength  in  protecting  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  for 
the  safety  of  which  so  many  Italians  settled  there  are  deeply 
concerned.  The  article  adds  that  the  only  motive  for  taking 
arms  which  would  influence  the  people  of  the  Peninsula  would  be 
a  hope  of  recovering  the  former  Italian  provinces  which  Aus¬ 
tria  still  holds. — Translation  made  for  The  Litkhahy  Digest. 
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THE  GERMAN  PRESS  ON  THE  WAR 

N  THE  ABSENCE  of  newspapers  from  Germany,  we  are 
fortunate  in  finding  German  opinion  ably  and  abundantly 
represented  by  the  Qerm&n-Americnn  press.  Tho  criticism 
of  their  homeland  as  the  aggressor  in  the  groat  European  conflict 
they  hotly  resent,  and  expect  to  see  it  answered  by  a  German 
triumph.  They  quote  with  approbation  tho  saying  of  Bi?e- 
rnarck:  “Our  God  will  not  permit  the  most  obscure  German 
to  bo  conquered,  much  less  a  great  country  like  Germany.” 
Paris  is  spoken  of  os  the  goal  which  lies  before  tho  German 
Array  after  the  capture  of  Liege.  The  difficulties  attending  that 
capture,  wo  an*  told,  were  fur«*- 
seen,  and  the  New  York  Slaain- 
Zrilvng  remarks: 

“No  one  was  so  foolish  as  to 
suppose  that  the  Gorman  troops 
would  capture  the  Belgian 
stronghold  of  IJf-gc  at  the  first 
assault.  This  stronghold  has 
lately  lxx*n  essentially  strength¬ 
ened  and  the  several  forts  are 
constructed  in  the  modern  style. 

It  was  certain  that  the  capture 
of  this  strong  position  was  only 
possible  at  a  heavy  cost  in  blood¬ 
shed.  But  this  sacrifice  brought 
the  first  great  German  success  of 
tho  war. 

“It  ulso  proved  to  lie  the  first 
blow  dealt  by  Germany  ugainst 
France,  opening  the  free  march 
by  the  north  into  the  land 
of  the  enemy.  From  Liege 
Ixjgins  tho  first  inarch  to 
Paris.” 

TIiIh  same  paper  resents  the 
somewhat  severe  criticism  which 
has  Ix*en  dealt  out  by  the  press 
here  and  in  London  against  the 
so-called  German  aggression. 

Germany  has  always  acted  with 
pacific  generosity  toward  England,  wo  are  told.  To  quote 
further: 

“While  Germany  has  d**clared  the  war,  she  is  not  the  aggres¬ 
sor.  Germany  has  been  the  defoudunt  ever  since  she  claimed  her 
place  among  the  nations.  Germany's  revilers  and  evil-wishers 
have  made  life  miserable  for  her  for  decades  by  calumnies  and 
malicious  public  utterances  against  her. 

“More  than  once  Germany  wus  tempted  to  take  advantage 
of  some  other  country,  hut  she  ulways  resisted  the  temptation. 
When  England  was  engaged  in  the  Boer  War  Germany  refusal 
to  take  advantage  of  England's  weakemxl  condition.  When 
England  drove  Russia  into  the  Japanese  War  ami  brought  an 
end  of  Russian  aspirations,  the  loyalty  of  Germany  Tor  Russia, 
in  return  for  her  indirect  assistance  in  1870,  went  so  far  that 
Russia  was  able  to  withdraw  her  best  soldiers  from  her  western 
boundary. 

“The  Gordian  knot  has  boon  cut  and  Emperor  William  has 
requested  the  jn-ople  to  pray  that  victory  may  come  to  the 
German  arms.  With  the  German  battalions  marches  the  good 
German  conscience  which  has  boon  mobilized  with  the  troops.” 

The  war  policy  or  Germany  is  thus  outlined  by  the  (’hiengoir 
VoUc*zeitung: 

“We  are  well  aware  that  England  has  strained  every  effort  to 
obtrude  itself  into  this  quarrel.  It  is  true  that  in  England,  as 
well  as  in  Germany,  there  is  a  war  camarilla  which  for  years  has 
been  stirring  up  mutual  bellicose  hatred. 

“They  sav :  ' Germany  is  not  so  powerful  on  the  sea  as  we 
are,  we  can  destroy  her  fleet,  we  can  seize  her  colonics.  Let  us 
not  wait  until  it  is  too  late.'  English  people  are  above  all  a  cal¬ 
culating  folk.  They  know  what  a  war  even  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  must  prove  to  be.  It  is  true  that  for 
every  single  German  war-ship  two  English  ships  arc  built.  They 


arc  able  to  do  this;  they  have  the  wherewithal  and  do  not  mssl 
a  powerful  standing  army  on  shore.” 

A  striking  article  in  the  evening  edition  of  the  paper  cited 
above  represents  Germany  as  “fighting  against  the  world." 
Germany  will  fight  with  “the  back  to  tho  wall,  like  Frederick  the 
Great."  Then  follows  the  enthusiastic  outburst: 

"Against  tho  world!  Counting  upon  its  right  to  take  the 
first  place  in  the  sunshine,  a  united  Germany  marches  forth 
without  fear  of  Tories  or  Socialists  against  the  world's  enemy. 
This  is  a  titanic  undertaking.  Without  any  outcry  it  presses  on 
to  the  fray.  Silent,  eager,  with  its  mind  made  up,  this  Germany 
marches  to  the  world-war  which  has  been  long  expected  and 

has  been  unavoidable,  but  which 
England  undoubtedly  as  a  war- 
proclaiming  enemy  has  all  along 
counted  upon." 

An  outlino  of  Germany's  plan 
for  the  carrying  on  of  the  war 
is  very  plainly  ret  forth  by  the 
I Vratliche  Post  (St.  Louis).  Ti> 
quote  from  the  editorial  of  this 
paper  in  speaking  of  Germany's 
present  situation: 

“Hemmed  in  between  two 
hostile  Powers,  it  must  he  Ger¬ 
many’s  first  work  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  subdue  Franco,  the 
weaker  of  there  two  enemies, 
and  then  to  attack  the  other 
udverHHrv.  In  such  a  situation 
as  involves  the  very  existence  of 
the  country  many  a  treaty  will 
be  broken.  The  weak  must  nat¬ 
urally  pay  the  price,  ovon  at  the 
sacrifice  of  ethical  consideration. 
An  example  has  lx*en  set  by  the 
recent  history  of  the  United 
States  in  which  reasons  of  state 
have  overruled  ethical  consid¬ 
erations.” 

It  is  well  worth  noticing  that 
tho  press  of  Austria-Hungary 
seemed  as  unconscious  of  the  approaching  cataclysm  as  the  rest 
of  us.  Just  on  the  eve  of  the  war  the  Nrue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna 1 
remarked  in  a  tone  of  protest: 

“A  great  world-war  would  be  such  an  absurdity,  such  a  mon¬ 
strous  outcome  from  relatively  trivial  causes  and  such  an  exac¬ 
tion  on  peoples  who,  knowing  nothing  of  Servia.  would  be  tusked 
to  shod  their  blood  for  that  unknown  land,  that  any  reasonable 
calculation  of  probabilities  would  yield  only  a  slight  percentage 
in  favor  of  auch  an  eventuality.” 

This  pajicr  subsequently  lays  all  the  blame  for  the  war  upon 
the  Czar's  reckless  support  of  Servia,  and  we  read: 

“The  older  Nicholas,  who  made  the  Holy  Alliance  with  Austria 
and  Prussia,  would  never  have  engagml  in  such  a  war  in  sup|>ori 
of  Servia.  A  <  "star  who  would  let  his  army  march  to  Servia’s  aid 
would  not  Is*  a  conservative.  ...  A  conservative  ruler  will  not 
entertain  such  thoughts.  He  can  not  undertake  a  campaign 
for  Servia  the  occasion  for  which  was  furnished  by  a  crime." 

Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  lavs  the  whole  blame  on  Austria, 
and  the  Berliner  Tuyibluit  remarks: 

“The  German  Government  announces  that  it  neither  caused 
nor  influenced  the  Austrian  ultimatum  and,  indeed,  only  became 
familiar  at  the  very  last  moment  with  the  contents  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  note."  x 

The  Socialistic  Wnhrheil  (New  York)  speculates  thus: 

"William's  defeat  would  mean  the  downfall,  not  of  Germany, 
but  of  German  militarism.  A  German  triumph  would  signify 
the  end  of  Panslavism,  but  if  Nicholas  conquers  it  will  be  a 
misfortune  for  Russia  and  for  tho  whole  world.  A  Russian 
triumph  would  signify  utter  defeat  in  future  for  the  Russian 
people.”  Trun/tlation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  WAR  DRAM  A 


I’ktkm  (behind  tli«*  Mi'll.*.)-"  Shall  we  uol  acknowledge  our 
author-hip  to  the  public?  " 

Nicholas— ”  No.  Our  little  drama  must  appear  anonymously.'’ 

— Shnpticissimua  (Munich). 
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SOLAR-POWER  PLANTS 


THE  EFFORT  to  get  power  from  the  sun’s  heat  is 
almost  as  old  as  the  search  for  a  flying-machine.  These 
efforts  are  both  succeeding  in  the  present  generation. 
The  flier  is  a  little  ahead  and  is  certainly  more  spectacular; 
but  the  solar-power  plant  is  not  far  behind  in  time  and  promises 
to  Is*  far  in  advance  in 
utility.  Frank  Shuman, 
in  a  paper  read  hefnre 
tin-  Manchester  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Engineers,  and 
abstracted  in  The 
Engintering  Magazine 
New  York),  says  that 
arontists  have  known 
for  a  century  that  prac¬ 
tically  unlimited  power 
come*  to  us  with  the 
sun’s  rays,  and  that 
every  one  who  will  give 
the  matter  a  thought 
must  know  this  instinc¬ 
tively.  But  the  prac¬ 
tical  engineer  generally 
thiuks  that  this  power 
is  so  diffuse  that  it  can 
not  be  profitably  util¬ 
ized.  There  have  been 
many  intermittent  effort*  to  utilize  sun-power  in  the  pant,  but 
generally  by  isolated  inventors  who  have  never  lieen  able  to 
go  far  enough  to  accomplish  results  from  which  industrial  data 
could  be  gathered.  Says  Mr.  Shuman: 

“Unless  sun-power  can  lie  utilized  profitably,  then*  is  of  course 
no  incentive  to  spend  work  and  money  upon  it.  It  is  a  question 
altogether  of  the  cost  of  tho  construction,  upkeep,  and  labor. 
If  a  sun-power  plant 
cannot  tie  so  constructed 
that  an  ordinary  en¬ 
gineer  can  run  it,  and 
that  its  wear  and  tear 
will  lie  reasonable,  and. 
further,  that  excessive 
labor  will  not  lie  required 
to  handle  it,  then  there 
ix  also  nothing  in  it. 

These  arc  the  impor¬ 
tant  factors  to  consider, 
and  therefore  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  definitely 
the  cost  of  tho  construc¬ 
tion,  maintenance,  and 
labor,  and  to  show  def¬ 
initely  that  sun-power 
'■an  be  profitably  pro¬ 
duced  throughout  the 
vast  areas  in  the  tropics, 
where  coal  is  an  expen¬ 
sive  item  of  considera¬ 
tion. 

“For  the  next  twenty 
years  or  so,  wo  will  all  of 
us  have  plenty  of  room  for  our  sun-power  plants  reasonably 
near  the  oquator.  I  am  told  that  all  of  the  coal  mined  and  oil 
produced  throughout  the  entire  world  during  the  year  1909 
would  be  represented  by  270  million  horse-power  operating  for 
twenty-four  hours  per  day  throughout  the  year.  Assuming  that 
nun-power  shall  produce  an  equivalent  amount,  and  basing  our 
figures  on  tho  actual  results  already  obtained  by  the  plant  at 


Cairo,  then  it  will  he  only  necessary  for  us  to  plant  a  square 
of  143  miles,  or  20.449  square  miles  of  surface,  near  the  equator 
with  sun-heat  absorliers,  spaced  as  wide  upurt  us  they  an*  in  the 
Cairo  plant. 

“Wo  sturttHl  into  the  work  of  utilizing  sun-power  about  seven 
years  ago.  and  have  hud  the  assistance  of  half-a-dozen  good  en¬ 
gineers  ami  scientists, 
and  large  sums  of  money 
have  lieon  put  ut  our 
dis|M»*al.  Our  work 
was  first  devoted  to  the 
determination  of  the 
amounts  of  heat  ob¬ 
tainable  from  the  sun 
which  could  1m*  prac¬ 
tically  utilized.  The 
first  apparatus  for  de¬ 
termining  this  was  a 
little  ‘hot-box’  contain¬ 
ing  ether  in  which  the 
number  of  heat-units 
which  could  be  caught 
on  a  given  surface  were 
determined.  The  next 
was  a  small  apparatus 
of  about  %  horn*- pow¬ 
er,  also  running  with 
ether.  Then  a  consider¬ 
ably  larger  one  of  3H 
horse-power.  The  rea¬ 
son  that  ether  was  used 
in  all  these  preliminary 
experiinents  was  that 
high  pressure  could  Ihi 
produced  at  fairly  low  temperatures.  We  knew,  however, 
that  ether  as  a  means  of  converting  heat  into  power  was  an 
inefficient  fluid,  and  impracticable  on  a  large  scale,  and  there¬ 
fore  soon  dropt  it.  We  then  constructed  a  whole  series  of  various 
heat  absorbers  for  generating  low-pressure  steam  from  water. 
These  experimental  absorliers  finally  resulted  in  the  construction 
of  a  fair-sized  sun-power  plant  at  Philadelphia,  which  generated 
a  maximum  of  32  horse- power  at  midday,  with  an  average  of 

about  14  horse- power 
throughout  eight  hours 
of  the  day.  From  the 
experience  gained  in 
running  tills  plant  for 
one  season,  we  con¬ 
structed  the  sun-power 
plant  now’  in  operation 
at  Meadi,  a  suburb  of 
Cairo,  Egypt.  Very 
careful  testa  of  this 
plant  were  made. 

“Steam  can  be  gener¬ 
ated  from  the  sun’s  rays 
from  water  in  a  flat 
vessel  painted  a  dull 
black,  covered  with  two 
panes  of  ordinary  win¬ 
dow-glass  with  an  air 
space  between,  and  pro¬ 
tected  against  loss  of 
heat  by  conduction  and 
convection  on  the  bot¬ 
tom,  sides,  and  ends, 
leaving  only  the  glass 
top  fully  exposed  to  tho 
sunlight.  We  made  many  determinations  of  the  amount  of 
steam  which  could  he  produced  in  this  manner,  hut  found 
that  in  order  to  intercept  a  given  area  of  sunlight  iu  this  way 
would  cost  considerably  more  than  if  wo  intercepted  the 
sunlight  by  properly  placed  mirrors  and  we  concentrated 
several  square  feet  of  sunlight  on  one  square  foot  of  boiler. 
Therefore  our  present  plant  at  Cairo  has  five  concentration 
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of  sunshine  by  means  of  mirrors  upon  a  centrally  located 
boiler. 

“No  matter  what  kind  of  heat  absorber  was  used,  it  must  be 
turned  to  face  the  sun  at  all  times  throughout  the  day.  To  find 
a  method  of  doing  this  in  a  simple  and  practicable  way  took 
much  time  and  thought. 

“This  plant  was  erected  at  Cairo  because  it  was  the  nearest 
place  to  the  tropics  easily  accessible,  tho  Cairo  is  by  no  means 
yot  the  ideal  position  for  a  sun-power  plant,  as  it  is  30  degrees 
north,  and  therefore  the  sun  hits  at  a  lower  angle  than  it  would 
farther  south.  The  equator,  of  course,  would  be  the  ideal  posi¬ 
tion  for  sun-power  plants,  but  up  to  20  degree*  north  and  20 
degrees  south  sun-power  is  quite  satisfactory. 

“Experience  has  shown  us  that  low-pressure  steam  used  at 
atmospheric  pressure  (14.7  pounds  absolute)  gives  tho  greatest 
return  in  power  per  pound  sterling  invested.  If  we  attempted 
to  generate  high-pressure  steam  we  eould  easily  do  this  by 
means  of  the  sun’s  rays,  even  up  to  500  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  This,  of  course,  would  give  us  very  high  engine  efficiencies, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  would  lose  much  more  than  we  gain 
because,  on  account  of  the  higher  temj>eratures  of  the  boilers, 
the  losses  by  conduction  and  convection  into  the  atmosphere 
would  greatly  increase.  Also  the  >ioet  of  constructing  the  boilers, 
owing  to  the  strength  of  metal  required,  would  greatly  increase, 
and,  os  stated  before,  the  cost  |>er  foot-pound  of  energy  produced 
is  the  deciding  factor. 

“The  engine  is  a  special  low-pressure  engine  designed  to  utilize 
low-pressure  steam  to  the  highest  advantage,  and  this  engine 
will  give  a  British  horse-power  with  22  pounds  of  atmospheric 
steam.  The  pump  in  the  ease  of  the  plant  mentioned  is  a 
reciprocating  pump,  but,  of  course,  any  sort  of  pump  could  have 
Ijeen  used. 

“The  steam  is  generated  in  the  suu-heut  ulttorhcrs,  five  in 
number,  which  are  each  13  feet  4  inches  wide  at  the  top.  and 
201  feet  long  approximate  parabolic  troughs  for  catching  the 
sun's  rays,  and  concentrating  them  upon  the  Isuler  swung  at  the 
focal  point. 

“The  heat  ahsorlsTS  art*  plans!  alsmt  25  feet  apart  in  the 
clear,  so  that  they  will  not  shade  each  other  when  the  sun  is  low 
in  tho  morning  and  late  afternoon.  Their  axes  point  north 
and  south  as  docs  that  of  the  earth,  and  they  turn  from  east  to 
west  on  their  axes  to  face  the  sun. 

“The  mirrors  are  set  in  a  light  steel  framework,  each  one  at 
the  proper  angle  to  throw  the  light  upon  the  boiler,  and  consist 
of  ordinary  sheets  of  third  quality  window-glass  about  1/i6  inch 
thick,  silvered  on  one  side,  and  the  silvering  protected  in  tint 
proper  manner  from  the  atmosphere.  At  the  focal  point  of 
all  of  the  light  rays  there  hangs  in  the  present  plant  a  cast-iron 
boiler  which  is  tubular  at  the  top  and  Hat  at  the  bottom  where 
the  water  space  is.  This  boiler  is  15  inches  high,  and  is  hung 
on  light  rods  in  such  a  manner  that  the  expansion  and  contrac¬ 
tion  will  not  interfere  with  it.  These  heat  ubsorbers  are  set  on 
crescents,  which  roll  in  a  system  of  small  rollers.  Hacks  and 
pinions  are  presided  for  turning  the  sun-heat  absorbers  from 
a  low  eastern  as]>cet.  in  the  morning  to  a  low  western  aspuct  in 
tho  evening.  The  heat  ahsorlwrs  an*  turned  by  tho  engine  by 
the  ordinary  shaft-drive  und  friction-clutch.  An  adaptation 
of  the  thermostat  t brews  this  friction-clutch  in  and  out.  Tho 
thermostat  is  located  right  under  tho  boiler.  As  long  as  the 
thermostat  is  in  the  shade,  this  means  that  the  heater  is  pointing 
correctly  at  the  sun.  When  the  sun  moves  ahead  a  little,  and 
the  edge  of  the  sunlight  strikes  the  thermostat,  it  immediately 
throws  the  small  friction-clutch  in.  and  then  the  hent  absorber 
turns  westward  a  fraction  of  an  inch  or  so.  As  soon  as  tho 
thermostat  is  again  in  tho  shade  the  clutch  is  rel«*ased,  and  tho 
sun-hcat  absorbers  stand  still.  In  this  way  by  short  intermit- 
tences  the  heat  absorbers  arc  uhvays  kept  facing  the  sun  through¬ 
out  its  course  during  the  entire  clay. 

“In  the  morning— according  to  the  degree  of  latitude— tho 
heater  will  start  to  make  steam.  At  Cairo  it  would  start  to 
make  steam  in  midsummer  about  7.30  o'clock,  and  will  make 
steam  in  quickly  increasing  quantities  until  the  maximum  would 
ho  arrived  at.  between  10  and  2  o'clock.  Then  tho  amount 
would  gradually  decrease  until  5.30  in  the  evening.  Tests  of 
the  steam-producing  cajwieity  of  this  heater  show  that  the  aver¬ 
age  production  would  Ik*  1,100  |M>uuds  per  hour  of  15-pound 
•  absolute  pressure)  steam  for  a  ten-hour  day. 

“  In  other  words,  tho  plant  at  Cairo  is  capable  of  giving  on  an 
average  50  brake  horse-power.  This  same  plant,  located  1,000 
miles  or  so  further  south,  should  give  about  05  brake  horse- 
lM>wer.  The  steam  in  the  Imiler  is  produced  at  practically 
atmosphere,  altho  the  engine  will  do  good  w'ork  when  the  steam 
is  at  considerably  lower  pressure." 


When  the  sun  is  put  out  of  commission  by  night  or  by  inter¬ 
vening  clouds,  stored  heat  is  used,  by  keeping,  in  large  tanks 
pro|)erly  insulated  from  the  atmosphere,  the  necessary  quantity 
of  water  at  the  boiling-point.  From  this  water  is  drawn,  during 
the  night  or  during  a  rainy  day,  low-pressure  steam  to  run  the 
engine,  which  is  constructed  so  as  to  run  economically  down  to 
four  pounds  absolute  pressure.  To  quote  further: 

“As  the  cost  of  upkeep  is  an  important  factor,  tho  heat 
absorbers  are  constructed  entirely  of  reenforced  concrete  for 
the  foundations,  steel  for  the  frame,  cast-iron  for  the  boilers, 
and  glass  for  the  mirrors  and  (toiler  covering — all  of  which 
materials  are  practically  indestructible  in  the  tropics,  (tarring 
accidents.  If  the  steel  framework  is  painted  ubout  every  eight 
years  or  so,  it  will  last  for  centuries . 

“The  heat  absorbers  of  the  Philadelphia  (1911)  plant  had  an 
efficiency  of  43  per  cent.  The  Cairo  plant  has  a  thermal  effi¬ 
ciency  of  57  per  cent.” 


MUST  OUR  CITIES  GO? 

OT  so  very  long  ago  we  were  lamenting  the  treud  of 
population  and  industry  toward  the  great  centers, 
and  looking  forward  to  the  lime  when  our  people 
should  1m*  gathered  chiefly  in  huge  towns.  Now,  according 
to  George  H.  Cushing,  who  writes  in  The  Technical  World  May- 
azine  (Chicago,  August)  on  “The  Last  of  the  Cities,”  this  ten¬ 
dency  has  (wen  reversed  by  a  movement  born  of  the  desire  for 
efficient  industrial  operation  that  has  revolutionized  so  many 
of  our  methods  and  views.  It  is  possible,  Mr.  Cushing  thinks, 
that  the  United  States  has  built  its  last  lug  city,  and  that  our 
present  great  centers  have  already  reached  their  zenith.  The 
impulse  for  efficiency,  he  tells  us,  was  horn  in  the  small  towns. 
To  save  themselves,  they  had  to  tqM*ed  up.  And  they  learned  to 
get.  sjMs*d  with  a  purpose* — one  thing  tho  cities  still  lack,  as  a 
rule.  As  examples,  he  gives  us  the  following: 

“Within  the  year,  I  visited  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina. 
Tim  place  is  so  small  that  when  you  leave  tin*  public  square*  you 
are  in  the  country.  One  might  exp«*ct  it  to  he  bo  slow  that  its 
movement  would  not  bo  j>erecptible.  However,  1  spent  two 
days  with  one  business  man  who  but  recently  had  spent  $2,500 
to  hire  an  efficiency  expert  to  teach  his  workmen  how  to  get  real 
sjH*ed.  They  are,  to-day,  the  fastest  men  in  their  lint*  in  the 
country.  In  the  cotton-mills,  1  found  everything  keyed  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  time.  Everywhere  it  is  the  same. 
Lust  w t*ck,  I  heard  a  carpenter  from  a  hamlet  in  Michigan  crit¬ 
icizing  a  Chicago  carjienter  because  he  was  slow.  Only  lost 
night,  a  farmer  from  Iowa  said,  as  we  sat  together  on  the  car: 

“  ‘Chicago  men  let  too  many  things  distract  them.  They 
work  too  hard  for  the  results  they  get.  Come  out  to  my  farm 
and  I’ll  show  you  real  speed — eight  hours  a  day  devoU*d  to  a 
purpose — to  getting  things  done  without  delay.’ . 

“This  other  thing  is  true:  The  Ninall-town  workman  is  health¬ 
ier  and  stronger  than  the  oily  workman.  His  living  conditions  an* 
better;  his  food  is  purer.  He  can  go,  when  trained,  faster  and 
further  than  the  city  man  for  those  reasons. 

“The  small-town  manufacturer,  because  of  his  bettor  work¬ 
men,  the  lower  cost  of  the  real  estate  upon  which  his  buildings 
stand,  and  his  less  congested  railroad  yards,  can  produce  faster, 
and  hence  undersell  the  city  manufacturer.  That  is  why  so 
many  manufacturing  companies  are  outside  the  big  cities.  A 
few  big  examples  tell  the  story.  The  Stool  Corporation  did  not 
select  Chicago  as  the  site  for  its  new  mills;  it  built  a  town  at 
Gary,  Indiana,  instead.  The  Nationul  Tube  Company  did  not 
build  at  Cleveland,  but  chose  Lorain,  Ohio.  The  Western 
Electric  Company  did  not  locate  its  new  factories  in  Chicago;  it 
built  at  Hawthorne,  Illinois.  Tho  great  Qonoml  Electric?  Com¬ 
pany  did  not  go  to  New  York,  hut  to  Schenectady.  Tho  ten¬ 
dency  is  general.  The  movement  is  away  from  the  cities. 

“With  even  so  little  evidence,  it  is  easy  to  predict  the  death 
of  the  big  cities.  Great  congested  i  u  doomed,  if  for  no 

other  reason  than  tliat  they  are  no  lo.u.  >*«•  momieal.  The  one 
thing  that  is  doing  more  than  any  oiii  r  ;ni  ueneo  to  bring  this 
about  is  the  appreciation  by  nearly  » '  •  ry  -mall  city  In  the  land 
that  ‘time  is  money.”’ 

We  have  decided,  says  Mr.  Cub  him:  i'*..*  the  railroads  must 
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treat  all  patrons  alike.  They*  do  so,  apparently;  for  city  and 
country  merchant  alike  gets  his  switching  facilities  free.  Yet 
this  means  that  the  city  man  receives  something  of  immense 
cost  and  value,  while  the  country  man's  sendee  is  cheap  to  the 
roads.  Mr.  Cushing  explains: 

“The  ordinary  bustling,  jostling,  and  busy  railway  makes  a 
bee-line  through  small  towns.  It  only  throws  off  a  few  switches 
here  and  there  to  grab  up  the  traffic  which  such  places  produce. 
This  is  a  cheap  way  of  getting  the  small  towns'  traffic  on  and  off 
the  company  rails. 

"The  sarao  railroad  does  not  really  enter,  but  stops  at  the 
edge,  of  a  big  city.  There  it  is  hrokon  up  into  nothing  but  a 
labyrinth  of  switches.  It  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  rope 
frayed  first  into  its  strands  and  then  into  threads.  All  semblance 
to  a  ‘through’  line  is  lost.  It  has  lost  all  apparent  order  and 
direction  and  has  become  nothing  but  a  tangled  network  of 
tracks.  Every  track  is  a  switch  to  somewhere. 

Every  switch  goes  off  after  business.  This  is 
complex  and  intricate.  Tho  service  is  costly.  The  ,  ^  1  l 
real  estate  is  expensive.  It  is  far  from  a  simple  or 
easy  way  of  getting  traffic;  upon  the  carrier’s  rails. 

“In  a  small  town,  few  railroad  switches  are  ImAwIi 
longer  than  a  thousand  feet.  The  Chicago  switch¬ 
ing  district,  for  one  oxample,  is  more  than  thirty 
miles  long  and  more  than  fifteen  ini  lee  wide.  It  is 
filled  with  trucks,  cross-overs,  and  storage  yards. 

"Although  the  railroad  as  well  as  the  merchant 
must,  to-day.  call  for  and  deliver  the  freight  it  is 
paid  for  carrying,  the  switching  charges  in  both 
the  village  and  the  great  city  are  the  same — that 
ii,  the  service  m  free.  At  least,  no  din*ct  charge 
is  made  for  it.  The  railroad  may  not  send  out  a 
bill  for  this  serviee,  but  that  does  not  say  it  costa 
nothing.  On  tho  contrary,  this  switching  service 
costs  tremendously.  Since  it  costs  money  and 
since  that  money  is  paid  by  the  carriers,  they 
must  get  it  in  some  other  way.  And  they  do. 

They  ‘lump’  tho  cost  of  switching  and  charge  it 
into  ‘general  expense.’  Then  they  adjust  their 
rates  generally  to  cover  adequately  and  fully  that 
expense.  Seattle,  for  example,  pays  its  |>ortion  of 
the  expense  of  maintaining  Chicago's  big  (NiKsengor 
station.  Paducah,  Kentucky,  pays  its  portion  of 
the  expense  of  maintaining  the  New  York  terminal 
station.  All  the  little  tow’ns  pay  their  portion  of 
the  expense  of  maintaining  the  costly  real  estate, 
the  myriad  of  tracks,  and  the  countless  switching 
engines  in  the  freight-yards  of  the  big  cities.  At 
least,  that  has  been  the  system  up  to  now.  It  is 
the  proposed  change  from  this  system  which 
threatens  the  big  cities."  CvnHnj  «•( 


cheap  transportation  alone  gives  the  city  any  edge  on  the 
country  in  the  fight  for  the  nation’s  business.  To  take  away 
that  transportation  advantage  causes  the  city  to  fall.  It  causes 
tho  dty  to  lose  tho  chief  thing  which  holds  it  together — business 
advantage." 


TELEPHONES  THAT  TALK  OUT  LOUD 


THE  ordinary  telephones  whisper,  or  at  least  talk  in  an 
undertone;  but  that  a  telephone  may  be  loud  of  speech, 
or  even  shout,  upon  occasion,  is  a  familiar  fact  to  those 
w'ho  have  heard  trains  called  by  this  means  in  some  of  our 
large  railway  stations.  For  usual  domestic  service,  a  whispering 
telephone  is  more  intimate  and  less  disturbing,  but  it  may  w'ell 
be  that  in  the  near  future  every  instrument  may  have  its  loud- 
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Again,  says  Mr.  Cushing,  in  our  present  system 
the  country  produces  the  wealth  and  tho  city 
absorbs  it.  The  rural  districts  are  coming  to  realize  this  and 
to  resent  it.  Tho  uprising  against  the  middleman  system  is, 
oven  when  standing  alone,  an  influence  sufficiently  potent  to 
begin  the  disintegration  of  the  cities.  The  impending  change, 
foreshadowed  by  a  recent  proposal  made  by  Louis  D.  Brandeis 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  is  practically,  as 
Mr.  Cushing  sees  it,  that  in  future  there  shall  he  two  rates — 
one  for  the  cross-country  haul,  paid  by  all  alike;  the  other  a 
switching  or  terminal  rate,  proportional  to  the  extent  and  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  serviee.  Says  the  writer: 

"Under  such  a  system,  the  small-town  man  would  have 
practically  only  the  cross-country  rate  to  pay.  To  the  city 
man,  the  cross-country  rate  would  be  insignificant;  the  city 
rate  covering  the  cost  of  city  real  estate  would  lie  too  high 
to  be  paid  by  any  one.  His  higher  cost  of  transportation  alone 
would  rob  him  of  anything  but  tho  business  in  tho  one  city 
whpre  he  did  business. 

"The  thing  has  become  an  issue.  The  country  is  discriminated 
against  in  favor  of  the  city,  and  knows  it.  That  is  plain.  The 
country  is  vastly  in  the  majority.  Tho  majority  rules — in  tho 
end.  The  Commission  may  ‘stall,’  but  that  does  not  dispose 
of  the  issue.  When  the  majority  rules  in  this  matter,  the  dis¬ 
crimination  will  end.  That  will  mean  that  the  city’s  pre¬ 
eminence  will  be  gone.  As  matters  now  stand,  abundant  and 


speaking  attachment  for  use  whenever  the  speaker  desires  to 
raise  his  voice.  An  instrument  through  which  one  might  say 
in  stentorian  tones,  “Henry!  It  is  time  to  get  up!"  might,  for 
instance,  lx-  very  useful  in  the  morning.  The  latest  industrial 
use  of  the  loud-speaker  is  on  the  Lackawanna  Railroad,  which 
has  attracted  attention  in  the  past  few  months  beoauso  of  its 
successful  experiments  with  the  wireless  telegraph  for  com¬ 
municating  with  moving  trains.  1 /oud-speaking  telephones 
are  now  used  on  this  line  for  train-dispatching,  says  The  Railway 
Ayr  Gazette  (New  York,  July  31): 

"No  one  disputes  that  the  telephone  is  far  superior  to  the 
telegraph  for  transmitting  and  repeating  train  orders;  hut  the 
telephone  has  its  disadvantages.  Wearing  a  telephone  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  head  is  not  the  pleasantest  thing  in  the  world, 
especially  when  there  is  an  electrical  storm  at  some  point  on  the 
line.  .  .  .  Loud-speaking  instruments  have  been  installed  on  two 
train-dispatchers’  lines,  including  all  tho  Lackawanna  linos  in 
New  Jersey.  The  two  dispatchers  are  stationed  at  Hoboken. 

"Tho  device  is  quite  simple.  The  transmitter  is  much  like  the 
ordinary  transmitter,  but  is  much  more  efficient.  The  receiver 
in  like  manner  is  very  sensitive,  and.  in  addition,  is  furnished  w-ith 
a  horn  similar  to  that  used  on  a  phonograph.  It  is  placed  on  the 
dispatcher’s  desk  in  the  position  shown  in  the  illustration,  or 
maybe  on  the  wall.  .  .  .  Tho  telephones  are  simply  intended  t 
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reproduce  at  the  receiving  end  the  normal  conversational  tone  of 
voice  at  the  same  volume  used  by  the  speaker  at  the  trans¬ 
mitting  end.  .  .  .  It  is  necessary  that  the  loud-speaking  transmit- 
ters  be  used  in  all  stations  on  the  circuit  on  which  a  loud-speak¬ 
ing  receiver  is  installed,  but  no  other  change  in  the  standard 
equipment  is  necessary.  The  cost  of  the  instruments  is  small, 
there  being  no  amplifying  devices . 

•'With  complete  installations  at  all  stations  a  circuit  can  l)o 
worked  without  the  use  of  selectors  for  calling.  Without  the 
calling-bell,  the  dispatcher,  to  call  a  station,  merely  speaks  the 
station’s  name  into  his  transmitter  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice. 
The  name  is  heard  in  all  the  loud-speaking  receivers  on  the 
lino  and  for  a  distanco  of  at  least  15  feet  from  any  one  of  them. 
The  operator  who  is  called  can  respond  at  oneo.  An  operator 
can  call  the  dis|>atcher  in  like  manner. 

“The  operator  at  a  station  equipped  with  the  loud  receiver  can 
keep  track  of  all  that  is  going  on.  the  same  as  with  the  Mono 
telegraph.  As  is  well  known,  one  of  the  chief  objections  to  the 
use  of  telephones  on  the  train  wire  has  been  the  isolation  of 
each  office  from  all  others  except  when  the  operator  could  take 
timo  to  put  the  receiver  to  his  ear.  .  .  .  The  added  opportunity 
for  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  dispatcher  himself  is  also 
worth  mentioning.  The  Lackawanna  dispatchers  are  glad  to  got 
rid  of  the  head-telephones.  Disturbances  on  the  line  some¬ 
times  cause  a  continual  buzzing  which  is  most  annoying  to  the 
person  using  the  head-receiver.  In  regions  where  eleetric  storms 
are  common  there  is  the  additional  chance  of  receiving  violent 
sounds  in  the  receiver,  and  the  shock  sometimes  is  dangerous  as 
well  as  inconvenient. " 


A  STUDY  OF  MUSICAL  SENSATION 

OES  the  musical  critic  actually  hear  the  faults  that  he 
blames  uud  the  virtues  he  praises  in  opera  and  concert, 
or  do  his  training,  sound-habits,  nervous  system,  and 
so  on,  betray  his  ear?  An  interesting  study  of  the  effect  of  musi¬ 
cal  sounds  upon  persons  of  various  degrees  of  training  and 
temperament  has  been  made  by  a  French  physicist.  Professor 
Marage,  whose  experiments  in  acoustics  have  made  his  name 
familiar  to  all  students  of  the  subject..  His  object,  we  are  told 
by  The  Chemical  Neva,  os  abstracted  in  The  Scientific  American 
Supplement  (New  York,  July  25),  was  to  ascertain  the  impres¬ 
sions  experienced  hv  an  audience  of  musicians,  savants,  literary 
men,  and  society  people  while  listening  to  the  same  pieces  of 
music  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  performed  suc¬ 
cessively  on  the  piano  and  on  instruments  of  the  period:  clavecin, 
clavichord,  lute,  and  viol.  Says  the  paper  named  above: 

“To  realize  this  experiment,  the  three  hundred  pupils  at  tho 
Sorbonno  who  follow  the  classes  of  the  physiology  of  speech 
and  singing  have  been  divided  into  two  series.  The  pupils  were 
to  note  their  physiological  and  musical  impressions.  Out  of 
an  audience  of  .’KM),  only  142  copies  were  given  in;  that  iH  to 
say,  that  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  had  no  impressions  or 
did  not  wish  to  write  them  dovrti.  And  yet  the  copies  were 
anonymous.  The  other  half,  however,  on  the  contrary,  experi¬ 
enced  very  diverse  sensations.  The  pupils  who  gave  in  their 
copies  were  divided  into  51  professional  musicians  or  singers; 
25  cultivated  persons — that  is  to  say.  with  a  good  knowledge  of 
music  and  studying  it  from  a  taste  for  the  same;  .34  with  no 
musical  knowledge;  13  scientific  persons,  professors,  pupils  of 
the  Polytechnic  School,  of  the  Central  School  of  Civil  Engi¬ 
neers,  or  of  the  Sorbonno;  and  19  literary  professors  or  pupils. 
The  copies,  judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  analysis  of  the 
sensations,  have  given  the  following  results:  Tho  cultivated 
come  out  at  the  top  of  tho  list  with  77  |>er  cent,  of  good  copies; 
professors  of  singing  and  music  come  next,  with  62  per  cent. 
The  scientific  pupils  are  greatly  superior  to  the  literary;  47  per 
cent,  of  the  first  against  35  per  cent,  of  the  second  gave  in  excel¬ 
lent  copies.  The  literary  people  make  long  descriptions,  inter¬ 
esting  and  agreeable  to  road,  but  it  is  often  difficult  to  discover 
what  are  the  sensations  they  experience.  The  scientific,  on  the 
contrary,  have  clear  ideas  ex  pres  t  in  a  few  lines.  Concerning 
the  physiological  impressions,  it  is  to  Ik*  remarked  that  almost 
all  the  audience  is  at  first  disagreeably  irapresrioned  by  the 
thin  and  metallic  sounds  of  the  clavecin,  then  the  ear  gradually 
gets  used  to  these  chords,  now  to  it,  and  then  it  finds  in  them 
•■ertain  qualities.  The  grave  sounds  or  tho  viols  are  immediately 

-reeable  to  the  audience.  A  curious  phenomenon  of  suggestion 


has  also  been  observed  by  M.  iCfarage.  After  a  first  perform¬ 
ance,  it  was  decided  to  change  tho  piano.  The  instrument  wa* 
new,  and  it  had  been  thought  that  the  sounds  it  gave  forth  were 
not  very  harmonious.  Twenty  musicians  had  exprest  the  desire 
to  bo  present  at  the  second  serieB,  at  which  the  same  program 
was  to  be  performed.  They  all  noted  down  that  the  new  piano 
was  very  superior  to  the  first  one.  Now,  for  some  reason  un¬ 
known  to  M.  Marage,  the  instrument  had  not  been  changed,  and 
was  tho  same  at  both  series.  To  sum  up.  Dr.  Marage  wonders 
if  musical  critics  are  not  often  influenced  by  the  special  dispo¬ 
sitions  of  their  auditive  nerves.  The  particular  action  of  vibra¬ 
tions  on  each  nervous  system,  the  habit  of  hearing  certain  sounds, 
and.  lastly,  the  previous  education,  must  deprive  the  artistic 
criticism  of  the  value  possessed  by  the  scientific  criticism.'’ 

ANABIOSIS— LIFE  IN  DEATH 

HAT  AN  ANIMAL  may  be  revived  even  when  it  is 
apparently  dead,  and  when  no  tests  known  to  science 
will  show  that  life  is  still  in  it,  has  long  been  known. 
The  possibility  of  assuming  this  condition,  where  life  exists 
only  as  a  possibility  of  revival,  and  which  is  now  known  to 
scientists  as  “anabiosis,"  is  limited  to  the  lower  orders  of  the 
animal  kingdom  and  to  such  of  the  higher  as  are  known  to 
“hibernate.”  Anabiosis,  in  many  cases,  may  indeed  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  sort  of  artificial  hibernation.  It  is  not  only  inter¬ 
esting  but  important  for  us  to  know  the  oxaet  conditions  under 
which  this  state  may  be  assumed.  The  present  state  of  knowledge 
on  the  subject  is  summed  up  in  La  Nature  (Paris,  June  27),  by 
Emile  Qouault,  in  an  article  parts  of  which  wo  proceed  to  quote. 
He  says: 

“Microbes  are  paralyzed  by  cold,  and  the  destructive  action 
that  they  exert  on  organic  matter  then  ceases.  All  the  cold 
storage  of  perishable  goods  that  has  for  forty  years  been 
modifying  so  strangely  the  economic  conditions  of  tho  gluts*  is 
based  on  the  rational  utilization  of  this  phenomenon,  made 
possible  by  invention  of  artificial  refrigeration.  But  nature 
realizes  this  phenomenon  also  in  more  complex  animals.  .  .  . 
Numerous  insects,  fish,  and  certain  mammals  are  plunged  into 
a  state  of  anabiosis  during  the  cold  of  winter,  and  during  some 
years  jwHt  numerous  investigations  have  lawn  undertaken  in 
different  countries  to  reproduce  anabiosis  artificially.  Thus, 
at  tho  French  Refrigeration  Congress,  held  at  Toulouse  in  1912, 
Messrs.  Mir  and  Audig6  described  experiments  made  on  trout 
frozen  slowly  in  a  block  of  ice,  kept  thus  imprisoned  for  several 
hours,  and  then  brought  back  to  life  by  slow  melting.  Professor 
Bachmotieff  successfully  repeated  these  experiments  in  1913. 
and  some  of  the  discoveries  made  in  the  course  of  his  work 
would  seem  likely  to  hasten  the  day  when  the  utilization  of 
the  anabiosis  of  living  creatures,  in  general,  will  offer  humanity 
many  wonders  and  new  Itcneflts. 

"The  experiments  of  Professor  Bachmeticff  were  made  first 
on  butterflies.  The  insect  was  placed  in  a  vessel  surrounded 
by  a  cold  envelop,  and  its  interior  temperature  was  measured 
to  a  precision  of  altout  one  Fahrenheit  degree  by  a  thermo¬ 
electric  derice  whoso  two  electrodes  were  buried  in  the  insect’* 
body . 

“From  the  first.  Baohnietieff  noted  that  the  interior  tom^H*ra- 
ture  of  a  butterfly  depend*  much  on  its  state  of  repose  or  agita¬ 
tion.  An  immovable  butterfly  has  a  temperature  equal  to  tbot 
of  the  surrounding  air;  a  butterfly  that  is  fluttering  its  wings 
has  a  temperature  that  may  exceed  that,  of  tho  air  by  15  or  20 
degrees. 

"Thrusting  a  butterfly  at  tho  normal  temperature  into  a 
vessel  kept  at  —20®  C..  Bachmotieff  found  that  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  insect  dropt  slowly  to  —9.3®,  then  suddenly  rose  to 
—  1.7°,  and  finally  fell  again  slowly  to  —20°.  He  attributed 
the  sudden  rise  to  a  phenomenon  of  supervision  made  possible 
by  the  capillarity  of  the  vessels  that  contain  the  liquids  of  the 
insect.  The  sudden  increase  of  temperature  would  be  the 
result  of  the  almost  instantaneous  freezing  of  all  the  liquids  of 
the  organism.  .  .  .  Baehmetieff  found  that  when  a  butterfly 
was  removed  from  cold  storage  before  this  rise  of  tempera  tun-  it 
rapidly  revived  .  .  .;  when  it  had  undergone  the  rise  and  was 
taken  out  immediately  afterward,  it  would  remain  in  the  state 
of  anabiosis  several  minutes  before  reviving.  When  the  insect 
had  undergone  the  rise  of  temperature  and  then  had  been  milt'd 
to  —8s  or  —  9%  it  remained  much  longer  in  the  anabiotic  state, 
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iiud  finally  when  the  second  cooling  reached  -10°,  the  insect  |C  „  TDPrc.D  ,  Al  TKr/-iiiM/-  a  unrxM, 

died."  IS  JUPITER  LAUNCHING  A  MOON? 

Did  the  insect  freeze  to  death?  Apparently  not,  for  it  could  y  "TNDER  this  heading,  The  Illustrated  London  Sews  (July 
be  revived  after  a  long  period  of  congelation,  provided  only  the  I  1)  prints  a  series  of  drawings  of  the  planet  Jupiter  by 

temperature  had  not  reached  the  lower  limits  lielow  which  life  Scriven  Bolton,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 

waaed.  The  insect  thus  lived  in  a  state  where  no  vital  activity  Society,  with  the  following  explanation  by  the  author,  who 

was  possible,  as  we  have  usually  understood  it.  What  eondi-  accepts  the  theory  that  moons  are  thrown  off  by  contri¬ 

tion  is  ‘‘life”  of  this  sort?  Bacli- 
mrtieff  compares  it  to  that  of  a  watch 
whose  balance- wheel  is  obstructed  in 
some  way.  Remove  the  obstruction, 
and  the  watch  starts  off  again.  These 
experiments  succeeded  with  v  arious 
sorts  of  insects,  reptiles,  and  fish,  but 
it  was  not  until  1913  that  he  extend¬ 
ed  them  to  warm-blooded  creatures, 
choosing  a  hibernating  species  as 
most  likely  to  suit  his  purposes. 

These  experiments  seem  to  prove  that 
hibernating  animals,  marmots,  etc., 
may  be  thrown  artificially  into  ana¬ 
biosis  by  chilling  them. 

Such  investigations,  the  writer  re¬ 
minds  us,  are  not  useless,  but  en¬ 
able  us  to  comprehend  better  the 
mechanism  and  muses  of  death,  and 
they  have  their  practical  uses  as 
well.  For  instance,  tho  anabiosis  of 
microbes  is  important  in  food-pres¬ 
ervation.  The  enemies  of  insect 
pests  are  now  often  handled  and 
placed  where  they  are  needed,  when 
in  a  state  of  hibernation;  artificial 
hibernation  would  evidently  add  to 
their  usefulness.  It  has  also  been 
proposed  to  keep  bets  in  a  state  of 
anabiosis  in  winter,  thus  saving  the 
honey  that  they  would  otherwise 
consume. — Translation  made  for  The 
Literaht  Digest. 

ARE  NAVAL  SALUTES  EFFI¬ 
CIENT? —  While  we  are  considering 
'he  question  of  efficiency  in  govern¬ 
ment  service,  we  might  as  well  turn 
our  attention  to  some  matters  of  form 
that  serve  no  useful  purpose,  suggests 
an  editorial  writer  in  The  American 
Machinist  (New  York,  July  30). 

For  instance,  there  is  the  case  of 
the  naval  salute.  He  says: 

“Just  suppose  that  every  time  tho 
president  of  the  Great  American 
Wrench  Trust  visited  one  of  their 
shops  a  man  was  detailed  to  threw  21  monkey-wrenches  into  fugal  foreo  from  their  parent  planets,  when  partially  liquid: 
a  well  provided  for  that  purpose;  19  for  the  vice-president;  15  .  ...  ,  ,  , 

for  the  general  manager;  13  for  a  director,  and  when  one  works  £  »  Propounded  that  our  earth  when  once  in  a  plastic 
manager  visits  another.  8  perfectly  good  monkev-wrenches  were  ™ndit«on.  retail  on  its  axis  so  swiftly  that  the  matter  at  the 

thrown  into  the  scrap-well.  equator  could  not  adhere  together,  and  a  breach  caused  n  por- 

Kverv  stockholder  would  be  up  in  arms  at  the  useless  waste,  tlon  fractured,  which  portion  gradually  separated  from  tho 
and  the  price  of  monkey-wrenches  would  bo  correspondingly  parent  planet.  So.  apparently,  in  the  case  of  our  cousin-planet, 
higher  in  consequence.  Could  any  officer  preposing  such  a  JuP'tw-  rotational  velocity  at  its  surface  is  as  great  as 

course  escape  the  lunatic  asylum?  And  yet  this  isn’t  a  cent  ours  uswl  to  there  ,s  at  Prevent  a  phenomenon  which  sug- 
on  a  dollar  to  tho  cost  of  the  senseless  firing  of  salutes  when  an  epoch  in  the  evolution  of  moon-making.  That  puzzling 

an  officer  visits  a  vessel  of  the  navy.  Nor  is  it  only  tho  cost  object  on  its  surface,  known  as  the  Great  Hod  Spot,  is  not  a 

of  the  salutes,  but.  the  waste  of  the  time  of  tho  officers.  A  fixture  of  the  surface.  It  possesses  an  extremely  oblate  spherical 

'time  study’  of  the  time  wasted  in  conforming  with  the  152  ar-  outline,  and  its  major  axis  measures  over  20, (XX)  miles.  Its  slow, 

tides  of  the  regulation?  devoted  to  'Honors  and  Distinctions’  irregular  drift  on  the  planet  shows  that  while  it  is  detached  from 

would  be  even  more  illuminating  than  a  similar  study  in  tho  the  main  globe.it  moves  round  with  the  planet’s  axial  rotation 

machine-shop.”  The  inference  denotes  a  Jov  ian  moon  in  embryo  ” 
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Letters  ahb  Art 


TOLSTOY’S  PREVISION 


THE  EUROPEAN  DEBACLE  was  foreseen  by  Count 
Tostoy  as  far  back  as  1910,  tho  the  details  of  his  vision 
vary  somewhat  from  the  drama  now  being  enacted.  This 
vision,  which  was  communicated  to  the  American  press  last  year 
by  the  Countess  Nastasia  Tolstoy,  a  grandniece  of  the  novelist, 
is  said  to  have  struck  the  German  Kaiser  as  “one  of  the  most 
impressive  literary  prophecies  of  this  age."  The  original  copy 


T1IE  HEgrtEM  or  THE  atINS. 

— Carter  In  the  New  York  Sun. 


was  presented  to  the  Czar  of  Russia  and  by  him  was  commu¬ 
nicated  to  Emperor  William  and  Edward  VII.  The  Countess 
Tolstoy  gives  as  her  reason  for  making  it  public  at  tho  time  sho 
did  the  knowledge  that  “one  of  the  royal  principals  is  going  to 
include  the  secret  message  in  his  private  memoirs.”  The  words 
as  they  issued  from  tho  agi*d  Tolstoy  were  taken  down  by  the 
Countess — so  the  account  runs  in  the  New  York  Sun — while 
he  “leaned  back  in  his  chair,  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands, 
and  relapsed  into  an  apparently  comatose  condition.”  In 
speaking,  his  voice  had  a  low  and  hollow  tone: 

“This  is  a  revelation  of  events  of  a  universal  character  which 
must  shortly  come  to  pass.  Their  spiritual  outlines  are  now- 
before  my  eyes.  I  see  floating  upon  tho  surface  of  the  sea  of 
human  fate  the  huge  silhouette  of  a  nude  woman.  She  is — with 
’  r  beauty,  her  poise,  her  smile,  her  jewels — a  super-Venus. 

•ions  rush  madly  after  her,  each  of  them  eager  to  attract 


her  especially.  But  she,  like  an  eternal  courtesan,  flirts  with  all. 
In  her  hair-ornaments  of  diamonds  and  rubies  is  engraved  her 
name,  •Commercialism.’  As  alluring  and  bewitching  as  she 
seems,  much  destruction  and  agony  follow  in  her  wake.  Her 
breath,  reeking  of  sordid  transactions,  her  voice  of  metallic 
character  liko  gold,  and  her  look  of  greed  are  so  much  poison 
to  the  nations  who  fall  victims  to  her  charms. 

“And.  behold,  she  has  three  gigantic  arm;  with  three  torch** 
of  universal  corruption  in  her  hand.  The  first  torch  represents 
the  flame  of  war.  that  the  beautiful  courtezan  carried  from  city 
to  city  and  country  to  country.  Patriotism  answers  with 
flashes  of  honest  flame,  but  tho  end  is  the  roar  of  guns  and 
musketry. 

“The  second  torch  bears  the  flame  of  bigotry  and  hypocrisy. 
It  carries  the  lamps  only  in  temples  and  on  the  altars  of  sacred 
institutions.  It  carries  the  seed  of  falsity  and  fanaticism.  It 
kindles  the  minds  that  arc  still  in  cradles  and  follows  them  to 
their  graves. 

“The  third  torch  is  that  of  the  law,  that  dangerous  foundation 
of  all  unauthentic  traditions,  which  first  docs  its  fatal  work  in 
the  family,  then  sweeps  through  the  larger  worlds  of  literature, 
art,  and  statesmanship. 

“The  great  conflagration  will  start,  about  1912,  set  by  the 
torch  of  the  first  arm  in  the  countries  of  southeastern  Europe. 
It  will  result  in  a  destructive  calamity  in  1913. 

“In  that  year  I  see  all  Europe  in  flames  and  bleeding.  I  hear 
tho  lamentations  of  huge  battle-fields.  But  about  the  year  1915 
a  strange  figure  from  the  north — a  new  Napoloon — enters  the 
stage  of  the  bloody  drama. 

“He  is  a  man  of  little  militaristic  training,  a  writer  or  a  jour¬ 
nalist,  but  in  his  grip  most  of  Europe  will  remain  till  1925.  The 
end  of  tho  great  calamity  will  mark  a  new  political  era  for  the 
Old  World. 

“There  will  be  left  no  empires  and  kingdoms,  but  the  world 
will  form  a  federation  of  the  United  States  of  Nations.  Then* 
will  remain  only  four  groat  giants, — the  Anglo-Saxons,  tho 
Latins,  the  Slavs,  and  the  Mongolians.” 

This  was  tho  answer  Tolstoy  gavo  to  a  request  from  the 
German  Kaiser  and  the  King  of  England  for  a  “direct  message." 
The  stipulation  was  that  it  should  “lie  something  that  he  has 
not  published  before  and  that  he  will  never  publish  himself." 
The  preliminary  conversation  leading  up  to  tho  dolivory  of  tho 
vision  of  tho  aged  seer  is  thus  reported: 

“Very'  strange,"  said  Tolstoy.  “I  would  bo  glad  to  send  a 
message  to  royalty,  but  the  trouble  with  mo  is  that  I  have 
written  all  my  life  messages  for  the  mob.  I  am  not  accustomed 
to  the  conventions  of  court  diction.  However,  I  will  think  the 
matter  over.” 

“Leo  Nicolaiovieh.  don’t  you  have  any  visions  of  a  political 
nature,  or  any  prophecies  on  a  largo  international  scale?"  I 
asked. 

“  A  good  idea! "  he  exclaimed.  "  I  have  had  some  really  strange 
experiences  which  I  could  not  publish  as  fiction.  There  is 
something  that  has  haunted  me  for  the  past  two  years.  I  don’t 
know  how  to  explain  the  nature  of  it  to  you. 

“I  can  not  call  it  a  dream,  because  I  have  seen  it  often  while 
I  have  been  sitting  at  my  writing-table.  On  other  occasions  it 
has  appear'd  to  me  at  twilight,  before  mv  dinner-hour.  I  am 
not  a  believer  in  ghosts,  nor  in  the  spiritualistic  explanations  of 
phenomena:  but  I  admit  that  I  can  not  account  for  this  mys¬ 
terious  affair.” 

“Is  it  a  vision?”  I  interrupted. 

“Something  of  that  order,  but  very'  dear.  So  clear  that  1 
could  draw  a  distinct  picture  of  all  that  transpires.  Furthermore, 
I  can  call  up  the  vision  at  will.  I  am  almost  sure  I  could  do  it 
whilo  you  are  here.  The  only  difficulty  is  that  I  am  not  able  to 
write  anything  during  the  time  of  the  manifestation.  My  hands 
are  absolutely  paralyzed." 

“I  shall  be  happy  to  v.rite  down  what  you  dictate."  I  urged 

“Very  good!  That  settles  the  matter,"  he  replied.  “I  shall 
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try  for  something  immediately.  Here  on  the  table  arc  paper 
and  pencil.  Or  use  a  pen — whatever  you  want." 

When  the  trancelike  Htate  had  passed,  the  author-reformer 
opened  his  eyes  and  looked  slightly  confused: 

‘Had  I  gone  to  sleep?’  ho  asked  me.  ‘I  bog  your  pardon.’ 

"When  I  read  this  vision-talk  to  him  ho  listened  gravely  ami 
nodded,  saying  that  it  was  correct.  Upon  my  request  he  signed 
the  document  and  handed  it  to  me  with  a  blessing.  I  left  him 
the  same  day,  and  immediately  upon  my  arrival  informed  the 
Czar  of  my  readiness  to  see  him. 

"  I  was  received  at  the  court  in  an  informal  way,  and  led  into 
the  Czar’s  private  study.  I  handed  him  the  paper.  He  opened 
it  nervously  and  read  with  pronounced  agitation. 

"'Well,  it’s  very  interesting.  I  will  make  a  copy  for  myself 
and  then  forward  other  copios  with  a  translation  to  the  Kaiser 
of  Germany,  and  through  him  to  the  King  of  England.  The 
original  shall  be  kept  in  my  private  archives.  I  shall  ask  the 
Kaiser  and  the  King  not  to  make  any  comments  on  the  matter, 
as  I  do  not  like  to  figure  as  an  intermediary  between  them  and 
tho  old  mau  whose  seditious  writings  I  do  not  like,  generally.’  ’’ 


THE  MAGIC  CHANGE  OF  PARIS 

THE  DISCUSSION  OF  LITERATURE  has  subsided 
under  the  influence  of  stirring  life;  whatever  comes  from 
the  pen  of  even  the  humblest  reporter  partakes  of  the 
qualities  of  literature  now.  So  the  picture  of  Paris  on  the  eve 
of  the  conflict — July  30 — given  in  the  London  Daily  Mail, 
justifies  its  entrance  into  these  columns.  It  is  "a  changed  Paris, 
quieter,  more  sober,  more  subdual,"  says  Mr.  George  Ward 
Price,  "for  the  people  who  go  al>out  her  streets,  tho  they  do  the 
same  things  and  do  them  in  the  same  way  as  last  week,  are  filled 
with  very  different  thoughts."  Heading  on: 

"In  each  mind  there  is  a  grim  background  to  every  other 
thought.  It  is  the  prospect  of  the  wounds  and  tho  death,  tho 
ruin  and  the  suffering,  of  war  to  he  endured,  perhaps,  in  a  fort¬ 
night’s  time  on  that  eastern  frontier  to  which  Frenchmen  have 
looked  so  anxiously  for  forty-four  years. 

“There  is  just  one  subject  of  conversation.  Already  it  would 
he  monotonous  if  it  had  not  the  grim  interest  of  a  matter  of  life 
and  death.  ‘It  is  for  when,  the  mobilization?’  The  words 
are  said  not  boaatingly,  not  sadly,  nor  yet  gaily  just  calmly. 
It  seems  strange  that  the  French,  so  ready  for  noisy  demon¬ 
stration  on  subjects  of  less  import,  should  find  themselves  nearer 
to  tho  day  of  reckoning  with  their  old  enemies  than  they  have  been 
since  they  last  fought  them  a  generation  and  a  half  ago,  and  yet 
remain  tranquil,  unexcited,  no  more  than  d<<eply  interested,  and 
clearly  resigned,  if  tho  worst  is  indeed  to  come,  to  meet  it  firmly. 

"Throughout  Paris,  and  indeed,  all  over  France,  people  are 
engaged  in  effecting  a  sort  of  discount  of  the  ordeal  that  seems  to 
be  drawing  on  so  fast.  They  are  trying  to  foresee,  to  prepare  for 
eventualities,  to  harden  themselves  to  the  trial  by  reflecting  well 
upon  it  in  cold  blood. 

“  *  I  shall  bo  left  with  four  children  on  my  hands,'  said  n 
woman  in  the  omnibus  this  morning.  ‘What  will  heoomo  of 
us?  God  known’  and  yet  the  tone  was  not  one  of  bitterness. 
'The  Government  will  look  after  us,'  answered  another.  ‘You 
will  sec.  There  will  be*  distributions  of  bread.  It  will  not  again 
be  like  the  last  time.  Ah,  no.’ 

"  'What  day  do  you  go?’  It  is  the  question  you  will  hear 
wherever  men  in  the  prime  of  life  are  gathered  together.  For  on 
each  reservist's  military  papers  it  is  indicated  how  soon  after 
the  date  of  the  order  of  mobilization  he  must  rejoin  his  regiment. 
Some  must  start  at  once.  ‘I  rejoin  at  Toul  the  first  day,’  said 
the  telephonist  down-stairs  with  a  smile,  Toul — right  on  tho 
German  frontier.  Life  has  abrupt  chang**s  for  men  of  a  conti¬ 
nental  nation;  to  Ik>  working  a  private  telephone  exchange  ono 
day,  and  hardly  more  than  a  few  hours  later,  perhaps,  to  be 
right  in  the  thick  of  the  most  desperate  battle  of  nations  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world. 

"I  was  in  a  Ministry  to-day — the  most  comfortable  of  all  the 
French  Ministries,  I  think,  with  soft  carets  and  tapestries  and 
marble  and  paneling.  The  attache  to  whom  1  was  talking  is  a 
big  man.  but  one  who  evidently  takes  care  to  dine  well.  He  is 
always  beautifully  drest,  and  his  patent-leather  boots,  with 
their  white  cloth  tops,  have  to  be  carried  to  and  from  the  Ministry 
every  day  in  a  neat  little  car.  He  was  leaning  back  in  a  gilt,  red 
silk  Louis  XVI.  chair.  ‘Next  week,’  he  said,  suddenly,  with  a 


short  laugh,  ‘I  dare  say  I  shall  be  much  less  comfortable — a 
rifle  on  my  shoulder  and  a  pack  on  my  back,  eh?—and  sleeping 
under  a  hedge  in  the  rain.  I  join  the  se**ond  day.' 

"Ono’s  acquaintances  begin  to  take  on  a  romantic  interest,  of 
which  they  would  have  seemed  hardly  capable  a  week  ago. 
Duclos,  whom  I  see  in  the  editorial  offices  of  a  newspaper  in 
the  small  hours  of  every  morning,  smoking  countless  Maryland 
cigarots,  is,  it  seems,  an  artilleryman,  and  has  a  medal  for 
being  tho  best  gunlayer  in  his  Imttory.  Tho  concierge  is  a  dra¬ 
goon.  Tho  waiter,  who  has  grown  to  tolerate  my  habit  of 
taking  cream  with  coffee  after  dinner,  will  be  a  ‘sous-off.’ 
giving  orders  instead  of  taking  them.  One  has  a  sudden  con¬ 
sciousness  of  inefficiency  among  all  these  people  who  are  so 
ready  to  take  their  plac«*s  as  parts  of  the  fighting  machine, 
coupled  with  a  vague  feeling  of  resentment  that  all  this  time  they 


RECONCILED. 

This  drawing  by  the  famous  artist  Stcinlcn,  who  lives  In  Paris, 
shows  tlic  hatred  of  the  French  working  man  for  the  military.  They 
arc  at  one  now  flghtihg  in  a  common  cause. 


have  been  living  double  lives.  Who  would  have  dreamed,  for 
instance,  that  that  tall  young  man  who  cut*  one’s  hair  so  satis¬ 
factorily  twice  a  month  is  really  a  cuirassier,  and  will  very  likely 
be  charging  about  in  a  gleaming  breastplate  this  time  next 
month,  flourishing  a  heavy  saber  to  cut  off  heads,  instead  of 
trimming  them." 

In  a  Paris  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  we  read: 

"The  erf  pc  festoons  which  for  forty  years  have  hung  from  the 
monument  of  tho  city  of  S  trass  burg,  capital  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
which  stands  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  were  tom  down  to-day 
ami  replaced  with  flowers  and  palm-branches,  while  a  tricolored 
sash  was  draped  about  tho  figure.  Tho  ceremony  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  2,000  members  of  the  Federation  of  Alsatian  Societies 
in  Paris.  Joseph  Sansbopuf, Mayor  of  the  Eighth  Arrondissemont, 
embraced  the  statue,  and  then,  addressing  tho  gathering,  said: 

"  'The  hour  of  revenge  for  which  we  have  prayed  unceasingly 
for  forty-four  years  has  at  last  struck.  The  French  Army  is 
in  Alsace.  The  red  trousers  are  again  soon  on  our  plains  and 
mountains.  The  gay  bugles  of  France  sounded  tho  charge  at 
Altkirch  and  MUhlhausen.' 

"Thore  were  few  who  were  not  in  tears  as  the  speaker  con¬ 
cluded.  The  singing  of  tho  'Marseillaise,'  followed  by  cheers  for 
Belgium,  Russia,  and  England,  ended  the  ceremony 
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HARDSHIPS  IMPOSED  BY  THE  CENSOR 

NOLAND  AND  AMERICA  Ik.Hi  are  suffering  through 
the  recklessness  of  a  yellow  press  and  the  strict  censor¬ 
ship  of  real  war  news.  We  have  been  treated  to  accounts 
of  North  Sea  battles,  of  sinking  ships  as  well  as  of  victorious 
Roots  that  are  contradicted  within  the  same  day.  Besides  the 
publication  of  news  that  is  no  news,  the  German  element  ot  our 
population  complain  bitterly  in  letters  to  the  press  of  the  coloring 
of  news  in  a  way  unfavorable  to  the  Fatherland.  The  New  York 
Tribune  speaks  for  itself  and  other  American  papers  in  declaring 
its  purpose  to  give  authentic  news  on  the  progress  of  the  war. 
News  from  the  continent  can  not  bo  guaranteed,  however, 
“when  all  normal  means  of  communication  arc  in  the  hands  of 
the  military  authorities  and  a  strict  censorship  is  maintained." 
Readers  are  asked  to  bear  in  mind  that  “under  such  conditions 
a  newspaper  can  not  verify  the  accuracy  of  all  the  reports  reaching 
it,  and  yet  must  print  them  for  what  they  are  worth."  The 
New  York  Times  goes  more  into  detail  in  explaining  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  our  war  news  in  its  passage  through  many  hands  before 
reaching  us: 

"A  peculiarity  of  the  war  news,  as  it  comes  to  the  American 
papers,  is  that  practically  all  of  it,  except  that  relating  to  En¬ 
gland,  has  U)  pass  two  military  censorships,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  news  from  Germany  or  Austria  each  censor  has  objects  in 
view  that  are  different  from,  as  well  as  antagonistic  to,  those  of 
the  other. 

“The  correspondent  in  Ix.ndon  is  the  nearest  to  fm>,  tho  even 
his  liberty  is  much  restricted.  He  can  send  to  us  any  news  he  cun 
get  from  any  source,  providing  it  receives  official  approval  as 
making  no  untimely  revelation  concerning  the  British  forces  and 
intentions  and  as  not  injurious  to  British  allies.  The  gatherer 
of  the  information  in  France  has  to  submit  his  ‘copy’  to  a 
like,  but  probably  more  rigid,  scrutiny  before  what  is  left  of  it 
is  sent  on  to  Dmdon.  whence  alone  it  can  coine  to  America. 

“But  it  is  the  man  in  Berlin  who,  for  the  present,  at  least,  has 
tho  hardest  time,  for  there  the  idea  of  a  censorship  takes  the  form 
of  a  determination  to  suppress  not  only  all  news  harmful  to 
German  interests,  but  also  hII  that  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
authorities,  in  one  way  or  another  distinctly  helpful  to  those 
interests.  That,  of  course,  muki's  the  Berlin  dispatches  few  in 
number,  but  in  addition  it  makes  more  than  probable  that  when 
thoyreach  the  hands  of  the  British  censor, he  will  decide  that  their 
publication  would  be  undesirable.  In  other  w’ords.  he  is  apt 
to  object,  to  them  for  the  very  reason  that  made  them  pleasing  to 
the  German  censor. 

“These  are  the  facts  that  account  for  what  a  few  of  our 
renders  mistakenly  call  the  'eoloring'  by  us  of  our  war  news. 
‘Coloring’  is  not  the  right  word  for  what  happens,  sinee  nowhere 
is  then-  compulsion  on  our  correspondent*  to  send  untrue  or 
distorted  news,  and  they  an-  thoroughly  well  aware  that  sueh 
news  is  not  wanted  from  them,  oven  when  the  alternative,  as  it 
is  just  now  in  Berlin,  may  lie  next  to  no  news  at  all.  The  right 
word  is  ‘ selection,'  and.  unfortunately,  the  selecting  in  time  of 
war  is  done  with  military,  not  journalistic,  ends  in  view. 

"Still,  what  the  censors  accomplish  is  not  the  suppression  of 
the  news,  but  tho  delaying  of  it.  Sooner  or  later  the  truth  ull 
gets  out." 

Tho  nowspajM«rs  themselves  have  a  ground  of  complaint  in 
common  with  their  readers.  Tho  New  York  World,  in  one  edi¬ 
torial,  reviews  the  same  difficulties  mentioned  above  ami  jH.ints 
out  the  astonishing  thing  that,  “in  spite  of  the  almost  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacles  that  lielligerent  governments  have  placed 
in  the  way  of  the  press,  the  American  newspapers  have  !>een 
able  to  do  so  well.”  yet  in  another  place  exclaims: 

“The  brutality  with  which  European  officialism  has  under¬ 
taken  to  suppress  public  and  private  information  should  be 
noted  by  the  people  of  every  nation.  What  is  called  censorship 
has  been  wanton  destruction.  The  result  has  been  hardship, 
suffering,  and  falsehood,  with  probably  few  advantages  to  any¬ 
body. 

“In  England  measures  have  been  taken  to  introduce  common 
sense  into  the  system,  and  in  this  country  restrictions  upon  the 
use  of  the  wireless  which  put  it  out  of  service  in  some  cases  have 
been  modified.  Perhaps  in  the  course  of  time,  public  opinion 


in  all  lnnds  will  compel  government*  to  exercise  intelligent  dis- 
crimination  in  such  matters. 

"Whenever  political  or  military  power  assumes  to  say  what 
people  shall  read,  how  they  shall  think,  and  what  conclusions  they 
shall  reach,  it  usually  goes  aliout  the*  business  clumsily,  and  thus 
defeats  its  own  objects.  True  censorship,  even  in  war.  demands 
knowledge  and  wit.  In  this  instaneo  it  ho*  depended  chiefly 
upon  muscle." 


THE  “GREATEST  ACTOR  OF  OUR  TIME” 

W1IAT  OF  THOSE  wonderful  Russian*  who  a  few 
years  ago  came  out  of  a  mysterious  East  and  charmed 
all  Europe  and  America  with  the  dance?  Will  they 
be  forced  hack  into  the  shadow’s  whence  they  came  by  the 
numbing  results  of  inexorable  war?  Next  season  was  to  bring 
back  to  us  the  incomparable  Pavlova  and  possibly  the  great 
ballet  organization  that  hitherto  has  been  thought  too  costly 
to  bring  overseas.  Moreover,  it  has  been  said  that  we  should 
have  another  visit  from  tho  singing  actor,  ('haliapin.  Ho  was, 
indeed,  with  u*  a  fow’  years  agu,  but  somehow  found  small  favor 
with  the  critics.  Whether  they  were  wrong  or  he  has  matured 
and  grown  in  the  meantime  is  a  question  raised  by  the  fact  that 
in  England,  at  least,  he  is  hailed  as  the  "greatest  actor  of  our 
time."  So  high  upon  a  pinnacle  does. "An  Englishman"  of  Thi 
Daily  Mail  ilxmdnn)  place  him  that  we  must  travel  hack  in 
theatrical  history  as  far  as  Edmund  Kean  to  find  his  equal. 
"He  is  no  mere  artist  of  the  opera,"  declares  this  writer,  known 
behind  his  pen-name  as  Charles  Whihlcy.  "He  is  an  actor  who 
happens  to  sing."  His  chief  virtue  consist*  in  not  separating 
“the  art  of  his  voice  from  the  art  of  personation,  a*  is  the  habit 
of  his  Italian  rivals."  His  being  tho  greatest  actor  of  our  time, 
this  writer  thinks,  “  would  be  evident,  even  if  he  had  not  told 
us  that  his  chief  interest  is  in  the  exhibition  of  character."  We 
read : 

"He  differs  from  the  most  of  his  F.nglish  colleagues  in  insisting 
that  the  actor’s  first  duty  is  personation.  He  is  not  content  to 
show’  himself  in  the  lime-light  in  easy  contempt  of  the  part  which 
he  pretends  to  he  playing.  He  knows  that  the  material  of  an 
actor’s  art  is  himself,  his  voice,  and  his  gesture,  and  he  handles 
this  material  with  a  courage  and  variety  which  place  him  high 
above  his  fellows.  For  them  it  is  enough  to  make  a  display 
of  their  own  features  and  their  own  ‘temperament.’  They  walk 
upon  the  stage,  boast  their  admirers,  as  into  a  drawing-room. 
You  may  recognize  them  securely,  whatever  coat  they  wear 
upon  their  baeks.  Every  step,  every  movement  of  M.  Chaliapin 
belong  not  to  himself  but  to  the  man  whom  for  the  moment 
he  represents. 

"The  distinction  seems  elementary,  but  in  I*mdon,  at  any 
rate,  it  must  be  made.  So  long  have  we  been  uccustomed  to  the 
player  whose  conduct  is  the  same  in  all  conditions,  whose  "genius’ 
shines  through  the  thickest  disguise,  that  we  welcome  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  the  actor  who  knows  that  his  first  and  last  duty  i*  to 
net,  to  interpret  the  mind  and  soul  not  of  himself  but  of  another. 
And  M.  Chaliapin  not  only  evades  the  mere  suspicion  of  egoism 
when  he  cornea  upon  the  stage,  he  knows  no  single  vice  of  the 
popular  actor.  He  never  rants,  he  is  incapable  of  rhetoric.  He 
does  not  mar  his  representation  by  fnlse  emphasis  or  elaborate 
gesture.  Hi*  tones  ami  movements  are  alike  harmonious.  He 
does  not  destroy  at  his  first  entrance  upon  the  stage  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  subsequent  emotion.  He  ha*  a  reserve  of  force,  upon 
which  he  does  not  call  in  vain.  He  expresses  what  ho  has  to  say 
with  unerring  hand  and  voice.  His  art,  like  that  of  the  writer 
or  painter,  is  an  art  of  expressing  something  outside  himself. 

He  doe*  not  show  us  Chaliapin  with  weary  iteration.  He  shows 
us  Iva.t  or  Baris  or  Don  Quixote,  interpreting  for  us  a*  he  goes  the 
meaning  and  idiosyncrasy  of  each.  Whatever  he  his  part,  he 
plays  it  with  a  dignity  of  restraint,  a  sense  of  character,  an 
elimination  of  self,  which  have  not  been  seen  in  any  actor  of  our 
time." 

In  his  personation  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  we  art'  told,  there  is 
nothing  of  Chaliapin: 

"The  ruthless  Emperor  iB  represented  as  the  Oriental  that  he 
was.  He  appears  before  us  old  and  awkward  and  su*picious. 
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Mis  thin,  parted  beard,  his  hooked  nose,  his  Mongolian  lips  are  a 
sure  index  of  his  character.  There  is  a  studied  clumsiness  in 
his  movements,  which  you  are  sure  belonged  to  the  man  himself. 
When  he  drinks  you  can  hear  his  tenth  rattle  on  the  wine-cup. 
His  fingers  dissect  with  a  savage  curiosity  the  food  set  before  him. 
He  comes  before  us  in  such  a  guise  that  nothing  he  says  or  docs 
can  surprize  us.  The  differences  of  his  wayward  nature  are 
subtly  harmonized.  His  cruelty  and  his  tenderness  are  alike 
made  credible.  His  heavy-lidded  eyes  deliver,  before  his  tongue, 
the  message  of  his  elemental  passion.  And  in  spite  of  diversi¬ 
ties  the  Emperor's  dignity  is  constant  and  unchanging.  His 
first  entrance  upon  the  stage— it  is  in  the  second  act — is  a  very 
miracle  of  pompous  tranquillity.  You  are  prepared  by  the  crowd 
for  a  terrible  apparition,  and 
Ivan  appears  upon  his  white 
horse,  Eastern  and  sardonic, 
a  monument  of  disquieting 
quietude. 

“Thus  with  shifting  emo¬ 
tions  his  dignity  remains  im¬ 
mutable.  When  he  finds  a 
daughter  he  is  ntill  a  despot. 

He  (Mirdous  the  city,  bidding 
cease  the  massacre,  with  tho 
sudden  graciousness  of  a  tyrant. 

Even  his  grief  at  his  daugh¬ 
ter’s  death  is  the  more  bitter 
because  it  is  the  grief  of  a 
monarch  still  unapproachable. 

Here,  at  any  rate,  is  a  con¬ 
sistent  portrait,  consistently 
drawn  by  a  master's  hand,  a 
portrait  which,  for  those  who 
have  seen  it,  will  survive  in- 
effaeeably  with  memory  itself." 

His  equal  upon  our  modern 
stage  would  lw  manifestly  im¬ 
possible  to  find,  and  wo  have 
no  touchstone  by  which  he 
may  be  tried : 

“If  we  would  match  him  we 
must  go  back  in  our  theatrical 
annals  as  far  as  Edmund  Kean. 

At  all  hazards  these  two  actors 
have  arrived  at  the  same  goal: 
tho  object  of  Kean  was,  the 
object  of  M.  Chaliapin  is.  to 
suppress  self,  to  represent  some¬ 
thing  which  lit«  beyond  the 
complacency  of  egoism.  Kean, 
as  we  know’,  got  his  effects 
from  tho  street  or  tho  prize- 
ring.  He  interpreted  the 
heroes  of  Shakespeare  in  the 
terms  of  a  vivid  experience. 

What  Hazlitt  says  of  him 
would  fit  M.  Chaliapin  like  a 
glove:  ‘He  exhibited’ — In ’Richard  III.' — ‘all  that  energy  and  dis- 
•  rimination,  that  faculty  of  identifying  himself  with  the  character 
he  represents,  which  are  to  bo  ranked  among  the  greatest  efforts 
of  human  talents.*  And  again:  ‘The  actor’H  eye  (if  truly  in¬ 
spired)  comprehends  more  than  is  set  down  for  him,  starts  at 
hidden  fancies  that  only  pale  passion  sees,  and  his  voice  is  a 
trembling  echo  and  tho  broken  instrument  of  thoughts  and  of  an 
agony  that  lie  too  deep  for  more  words  to  express.*  Thus  Hazlitt 
of  Kean,  and  there  is  no  word  of  it  which  may  not  Ik*  truthfully 
applied  to  M.  Chaliapin,  the  Edmund  Kean  of  our  day. 

“It  is  a  difficult  enterprise  to  compare  the  living  with  the 
dead,  hut  especially  when  it  is  a  transient  art  which  they  practise. 
Yet  if  M.  Chaliapin’s  method  differs  not  from  Kean's,  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  the  two  men  appears  to  be  the  same.  Kean  was  happiest 
when  he  was  asked  to  represent  the  characters  of  Shakespeare. 
There  he  found  the  proper  fuel  for  the  fire  of  his  passion.  And 
assuredly  M.  Chaliapin  was  bom  into  this  world  to  play  bis  part 
in  tho  tragedies  of  our  English  poet.  It  matters  not  whether 
tho  lines  he  sung  or  said.  M.  Chaliapin  would  prove  their  in¬ 
spired  interpreter.  His  own  desire  is  to  act  Macbeth,  and  ad¬ 
mirably  would  ho  show  us  Macbeth' a  vacillating  spirit.  But 
rather  than  as  Macbeth  or  as  Othello  I  would  see  him  as  Lear  with 
Mad  Tom  defying  the  storm  upon  the  blasted  heath." 


THE  CALL  TO  THE  POETS 

NOLAND'S  POETS  are  rushing  into  verse,  but  our 
papers,  that  are  better  placed  to  preserve  some  calmness 
of  judgment,  find  the  outpourings  sadly  lacking.  ‘‘There 
is  a  good  deal  of  fuss  and  fury,”  observes  the  Boston  Transcript, 
‘‘the  sort  of  careless  roughness  that  comes  from  hurry  to  get  to 
press  rather  than  from  rugged  vehemence."  Calling  the  roll 
of  the  principals,  this  paper  notes  Roltert  Bridges  as  sounding 
the  “call  to  the  colors"  and  “William  Watson,  ready  for  any 
fracas,  Stephen  Phillips  hoping  daily  to  ‘come  back';  Alfred 

Novcs  substituting  cudgel  for 
olive-branch  in  the  propaganda 
of  Peace."  On  the  other  hand, 
it  notes  that  Kipling  is  strang«*- 
ly  silent,  while  Masefield,  the 
man  who  might  give  England's 
dreadnoughts  some  sort  of  vir¬ 
ile  battle-hymn,  is  meditating." 
Our  department  of  "Current 
Poetry"  will  sift  tho  war  verse 
here  and  abroad  in  future  is¬ 
sues;  meantime  we  echo  the 
disappointment  over  tho  pres¬ 
ent  output,  for,  as  The  Tran¬ 
script  avers,  "it  is  a  sorry  pity 
that  when,  if  ever,  a  nation's 
singers  should  rise  to  inspira¬ 
tion,  England  turns  out,  for 
the  most  part,  journeymen’s 
work."  (living  specimens: 

'*  Robert  Bridges’s  poem  lacks 
power  and  size,  for  the  very 
obvious  reasons  that  ho  has 
not  the  fire  to  drive  his  short 
line*  to  anything  better  than 

Thou  carolcm.  awake! 

Thou  peacemaker,  fight! 

Stand  Knglnnd  for  honor 
And  God  guard  tho  right. 

"Stephen  Phillips  varies  tho 
monotony  of  such  atrocious 
lines  as 

lllm  whom  God  destroys  He  mad¬ 
dens  first, 

Then  thy  destruction  slake  thy 
madman’s  thirst. 

with  the  excellent,  tho  ]K>rha|»s 
obvious,  recollection  that  it 
was  on  ‘the  haunted  ground' 
of  Belgium  that 

There  how«*d  a  might ier  war  lord  to  his  full. 

"William  Watson,  also, ‘has  it  in’  for  the  German  Emperor, 
and  says  so  frankly  and  well: 

At  last  we  know  you.  War  Lord.  You  that  flung 

The  gauntlet  down,  fling  clown  the  mask  you  wore. 

Publish  your  heart  and  let  your  pent  hate  pour— 

You  that  had  God  forever  on  your  tongue. 

"Whatever  the  truth  of  the  matter,  tho  poets  are  all  very 
bitter  over  what  Alfred  Noyes  calls  ‘the  felon  hands’  of  Germany. 
But  they  are  not  able  to  sec  in  ‘that  trampling,  drilling  foolery 
in  the  heart  of  Europe,'  which  H.  (1.  Wells  has  so  much  more 
brilliantly  and  bitterly  deserilH*d.  one  side,  and  one  side  only,  of 
the  German  race.  They  havo  not  struck  that  high  note  of  the 
novelist  when  ho  asked  that  in  the  hour  of  victory  England 
should  remember  to  save  a  noble  rerr  from  vindictive  revenge. 

“Alfred  Noyes,  in  the  1h*sI  poem  of  the  lot,  stands  squarely  to 
the  guns  of  what  has  boon  his  antiwar  campaign: 

Thus  only  should  U  ha%fo  come.  If  come  If  must. 

Not  with  a  riot  of  Haps  or  a  mob-born  cry. 

“Bill  ho w  petty  oven  his  versifying  compared  to  what  was 
presumably  its  inspiration.” 


GORKI  AND  CHALIAPIN. 

The  upp*f  of  the  two  figure*  la  the  singing-actor  hailed  by  the 
English  a a  the  greatest  actor  since  Edmund  Kean. 
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MILITARISM 

A  PICTURE  for  which  wo  shall  havo  to  wait  for 
history  to  furnish  the  key  is  drawn  by  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Jefferson,  dealing  with  the  spectacle  of  this  century's 
militaristic  display.  "Delusion,”  he  calls  it,  for  the  article  was 
written  before  the  war-clouds  rose  above  the  Servian  horizon. 
Now  the  significance  of  everything  is  changed,  but  the  details 
that  go  to  make  up  the  picture  still  have  their  salience.  He 
-notes,  in  the  rfllo  of  the  historian  of  the  future,  the  preparations 
tnado  for  war  ever  since  the  century  began,  especially  among  the 
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Who  wntchra  th*  struggling  armlet*  reaching  for  temporal  powrr. 

—William*  in  the  Bouton  Trawler, 

nations  which  uonfoal  alU^janco  to  fho  Prince  i>f  Pe*4*e.  H#* 

Rees  that  these  “preparations  were  carried  forward  with  treroen- 
dous  energy  and  enthusiasm,  and  that  the  air  was  filled  with 
prophetic  voices  picturing  national  calamities  and  predicting 
bloody  and  world-embracing  conflicts."  Alongside  this  fact 
the  historian  of  the  future  will  find  another  fact  no  less  conspicu¬ 
ous  and  universal,  that  ovorybody  of  importance  in  the  early 
years  of  the  twentieth  century  was  an  ardent  champion  of  peace. 
In  Tht  Christian  Crnlury  (Chicago),  Dr.  Jefferson  continues: 

"  He  will  find  incontestable  evidence  that  the  King  of  England 
was  one  of  the  truest  friends  of  peace  who  ever  sat  on  the  English 
t  hrone,  that  t  he  German  Emperor  proclaimed  repeatedly  that  the 
cause  of  peace  was  ever  dear  to  his  heart,  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  so  effective  as  a  peacemaker  that  he 
won  a  prize  for  ending  a  mighty  war,  that  the  Czar  of  Russia  was 
so  zealous  in  his  devotion  to  peaco  that  he  called  the  nations  to 
meet  in  solemn  council  to  consider  measures  for  ushering  in  an 
era  of  universal  amity  and  good  will,  and  that  the  President  of 
France,  the  King  of  Italy,  and  tho  Mikado  of  Japan  were  not  a 
whit  behind  their  royal  brethren  in  offering  sacrifices  on  the  altar 
of  the  Goddess  of  Peace.  A  crowd  of  royal  peacemakers  in  a 
world  surcharged  with  thoughts  and  threats  of  war.  a  band  of 
lovers  strolling  down  an  avenue  which  they  themselves  had  lined 
with  lyddite  shells  and  twelve-inch  guns,  this  will  cause  our  his¬ 
torian  to  rub  his  eyes. 

"His  bewilderment,  however,  will  reach  its  climax  when  he 
discovers  that  it  was  after  the  establishment  of  an  international 
court  that,  all  the  nations  voted  to  increase  their  armaments. 
Everybody  conceded  that  it  was  better  to  settle  international 
disputes  by  reason  rather  than  by  force,  but  as  soon  as  the  legal 
machinery  was  created  by  means  of  which  the  swords  could  be 
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dispensed  with,  there  was  a  fresh  fury  to  perfect  at  once  all 
the  instruments  of  destruction.  .After  each  new  peace  con¬ 
ference  there  was  a  fresh  cry  for  more  guns.  Our  historian 
will  read  with  gladness  the  records  of  the  Hague  Conference, 
and  of  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  a  periodic  Congress  of 
Nations,  and  of  a  permanent  High  Court.  He  will  note  the 
neutralization  of  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  Norway;  the  com¬ 
pact  entered  into  by  the  countries  bordering  on  the  North  Sea,  to 
respect  one  another's  territorial  rights  forever;  the  agreement  of 
the  same  sort  solemnly  ratified  by  all  the  countries  bordering  on 
tho  Baltic;  the  signing  of  more  than  sixty  arbitration  treaties, 
twelve  of  these  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States;  tho  creation 
of  an  International  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  embracing 
twenty-one  nations;  tho  establishment  of  a  Central  American 
High  Court;  tho  elaboration  and  perfection  of  legal  instruments 
looking  toward  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the 
world. 

"He  will  also  note  that  while  those  splendid  achievements  of 
the  peace  spirit  were  finding  a  habitation  and  a  name.-thc  nations 
were  thrilled  as  never  before  by  dismal  forebodings  and  the  world 
was  darkened  by  whispers  of  death  and  destruction.  While  the 
Palace  of  Peace  at  The  Hague  was  being  built,  nations  hailed  the 
advent  of  the  air-ship  os  a  glorious  invention,  because  of  tho  service 
it  could  render  to  the  cause  of  war.  This  unprecedented  growth 
of  peace  sentiment,  accompanied  by  a  constant  increase  of 
jealousy  and  suspicion,  of  fear  and  panic,  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  will  sot  our  historian  to  work  to  ascertain  the  meaning 
of  this  strange  phenomenon,  tho  moat  singular  perhaps  to  be 
met  with  in  the  entire  bistory  of  the  world.” 

It  will  not  take  him  long  to  discover,  points  out  the  writer,  that 
tho  fountains  from  which  there  flowed  these  dark  and  swollen 
streams  of  war  rumor  were  all  located  within  tho  military  and 
naval  encampments. 

"It  was  the  experts  of  the  army  and  navy  who  were  always 
shivering  at  some  new  peril,  and  painting  somber  pictures  of  what 
would  happen  in  case  new'  regiments  were  not  added  to  the  army 
and  additional  battle-ships  were  not  voted  for  the  fleet.  It  was 
Lord  Roberts,  for  instance,  who  discovered  how  easily  England 
could  be  overrun  by  a  German  army;  and  it  was  General  Kuro- 
p&tkin  who  had  diseornmont  to  see  that  the  Russo-Japanese 
war  was  certain  to  break  out  again.  The  historian  will  note 
that  the  magazine  essays  on  ‘Perils’  were  written  for  the 
most  part  by  military  experts,  and  that  the  newspaper  searc- 
articles  were  the  productions  of  young  men  who  believed 
what  the  military  experts  had  told  them.  Many  naval  officers, 
active  and  retired,  could  not  make  an  after-dinner  speech  with¬ 
out  casting  over  their  bearers  the  shadow  of  some  impending 
conflict. 

"It  was  in  this  way  that  legislative  bodies  came  to  think  that 
possibly  the  country  was  really  in  danger;  and  looking  round  for  a 
ground  on  which  to  justify  new  expenditures  for  war  material, 
they  seized  upon  an  ancient  pagan  maxim —furnished  by  tbo 
military  experts  -‘If  you  wish  pea<*e.  prepare  for  war.’  The  old 
adage,  once  enthroned,  worked  with  the  energy  of  a  god.  The 
love  of  war  had  largely  passed  away.  The  illusion  which  for  ages 
it  had  created  in  the  minds  of  millions  had  lost  its  spell.  Men 
had  come  to  see  that  war  is  butchery,  savagery,  murder,  hell. 
They  believed  in  reason.  Peace  was  seen  to  be  the  one  supremo 
blessing  for  t  he  world,  but  to  preservo  the  peaee  it  was  necessary  to 
prepare  for  war.  This  lay  at  tho  center  of  the  policy  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century.  No  guns  were  asked  for  to  kill  men  with — guns 
wore  mounted  as  safeguards  of  the  peace.  No  battle-ships  were 
launched  to  fight  with  -they  wore  preservers  of  the  peace.  Colos¬ 
sal  armies  and  gigantic  navies  were  exhibited  as  a  nation's  orna¬ 
ments— beautiful  tokens  of  its  love  of  peace.  And  following  thus 
the  Angel  o f  Peace,  tho  nations  increased  their  armaments  until 
they  spent  upon  them  over  two  billions  of  dollars  every  year,  and 
had  amassed  national  debts  aggregating  thirty-five  billions.  The 
expenditure  crusht  the  poorest  of  the  nations  and  crippled  the 
richest  of  them,  but  the  burden  was  gladly  borne  because  it  was  a 
sacrifice  for  the  cause  of  j>cace.  It  was  a  pathetic  and  thrilling 
testimony  of  tho  human  heart’s  hatred  of  war  and  longing  for 
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peace,  when  the  nation*  became  willing  to  bankrupt  themselves 
in  the  effort  to  keep  from  fighting." 

The  historian  of  the  future  will  not  see  things  in  the  same 
light  as  we  do.  He  “will  begin  to  ask  whether  there  might 
have  been  any  relation  between  the  multiplication  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  slaughter  and  the  constant  rise  of  the  tide  of  war  talk 
and  war  feeling”: 

“He  will  probably  suspect  that  the  mere  presence  of  the 
shiuing  apparatus  of  death  may  have  kindled  in  men’s  hearts 
feelings  of  jealousy  and  distrust,  and  created  panics  which  even 
Hague  conferences  and  peaceful-minded  rulers  and  counselors 
could  not  possibly  allay.  When  he  finds  that  it  was  only  men 
w  ho  lived  all  their  lives  with  guns  who  were  haunted  by  horrible 
visions  and  kept  dreaming  hideous  dreams,  and  that  the  larger  the 
armament  the  more  was  a  nation  harassed  by  fears  of  invasion 
and  possible  annihilation,  he  will  propound  to  himself  these  ques¬ 
tions:  Was  it  all  a  delusion,  the  notion  that  vast  military  and 
naval  establishments  are  a  safeguard  of  the  peace?  Was  it  a 
form  of  national  lunacy,  this  frenzied  outpouring  of  national 
treasure  for  the  engines  of  destruction?  Was  it  a  hallucination, 
this  feverish  conviction  that  only  by  guns  can  a  nation’s  dignity 
l»e  symbolized,  and  her  place  in  the  world’s  life  and  action  be 
honorably  maintained?" 

At  this  point  Dr.  Jefferson’s  article  diverts  to  the  discussion  of 
a  desirable  change  in  the  world's  attitude  toward  militarism. 
Hut  events  have  rendered  naught  his  exhortations.  He  has  some 
words  upon  the  psychology  of  the  militarist,  however,  that  may 
help  students  in  understanding  events  as  they  are  unrolling 
l»efore  his  eyes  to-day: 

“The  militarist  of  our  day  betrays  certain  symptoms  with 
which  the  student  of  pathology  is  not  altogether  unfamiliar. 
Then*  are  obsessions  which  obtain  so  firm  a  grip  upon  the  mind 
that  it  is  difficult  to  banish  them.  For  example,  a  man  who  has 
the  impression  that  he  is  being  tracked  by  a  vindictive  and  re¬ 
lentless  foe  is  not  going  to  sit  down  and  quietly  listen  to  an  argu¬ 
ment  the  aim  of  which  is  to  prove  that  no  such  enemy  exists,  and 
that  the  sounds  which  have  caused  the  panic  ant  the  footfalls  of 
an  approaching  friend.  The  militarist  will  listen  to  no  man  who 
attempts  to  prove  that  his  ‘perils’  are  creations  of  the  brain. 
Indeed,  he  is  exceedingly  impatient  under  contradiction;  and,  here 
again,  he  is  like  all  victims  of  hallucinations.  To  deny  his  as¬ 
sumptions  or  to  question  his  conclusions,  is  to  him  both  blas¬ 
phemy  and  treason,  a  sort  of  profanity  and  imbecility  worthy  of 
contempt  and  sc*om.  He  alone  stands  on  foundations  which 
can  not  be  shaken,  and  other  men  who  do  not  possess  his  insido 
information,  or  technical  training  for  dialing  with  such  questions, 
are  living  in  a  fools’  paradise.  The  ferocity  with  which  he  at¬ 
tacks  all  who  dare  oppose  him  is  the  fury  of  a  man  whoso  brain  is 
abnormally  excited. 

“  Like  many  another  fever,  militarism  grows  by  what  it  feeds 
on,  and  unless  checked  by  heroic  measures  is  certain  to  burn  tho 
patient  up.  Men  in  a  delirium  seldom  have  a  sense  of  humor. 
The  world  is  fearfully  grim  to  them,  and  life  a  solemn  and  tragic 
thing.  They  express  absurdities  with  a  soln-r  face,  and  make 
ridiculous  assertions  without  a  smile.  It  may  be  that  the  mili¬ 
tarists  are  in  a  sort  of  delirium.  At  any  rate,  they  publish 
articles  entitled,  ’Armies  the  Heal  Promoters  of  Peace,’  without 
laughing  aloud  at  the  grotesqueness  of  what  they  are  doing. 

“The  militarist  is  comic  in  his  seriousness.  He  says  that  if 
you  want  to  keep  tho  piwe  you  must  prepare  for  war,  and  yet 
he  knows  that  where  nu*n  prepare  for  war  by  carrying  bowie- 
knives,  peace  is  a  thing  unheard  of,  and  that  where  every  man  is 
armed  with  a  revolver  the  list  of  homicides  is  longest.  He  de¬ 
clares  his  belief  in  kindly  feelings  and  gentle  manners,  and  pm- 
eeeds  at  once  to  prove  that  a  tuition  ought  to  make  itself  look  as 
ferocious  as  possible.  In  order  to  induce  nations  to  be  gentlemen, 
lie  would  have  thorn  all  imitate  the  habits  of  rowdies.  To  many 
persona  this  seeins  ludicrous,  to  a  militarist  it  is  no  joke.  He  is  a 
champion  of  peace,  but  he  wants  to  carry  a  gun.  The  man  who 
paces  up  and  down  my  front  pavement  with  a  gun  on  his  shoulder 
may  have  peaceful  sentiments,  but  he  does  not  infuse  peace  into 
me.  It  does  not  help  matters  for  him  to  shout  out  every  few 
minutes,  '  I  will  not  hurt  you  if  you  behave  yourself,'  for  I  do  not 
know  his  standard  of  good  behavior,  and  the  very  sight  of  the 
gun  keeps  me  in  a  state  of  chronic  alarm.  But  the  militarist  says 
that,  for  promoting  harmonious  sentiments  and  peaceful  emo¬ 
tions,  there  is  nothing  equal  to  an  abundance  of  well-constructed 
guns. 


“A  droll  man.  indeed,  is  the  militarist.  What  matters  it  what 
honeyed  words  the  King  of  England  and  the  German  Kaiser 
interchange  so  long  as  each  nation  hears  constantly  the  launch¬ 
ing  by  the  other  of  a  larger  battle-ship?  And  even  tho  Prince 
Billow  may  say  to  Mr.  Asquith  a  hundred  times  a  week,  ‘We 
mean  no  harm,’  and  Mr.  Asquith  may  shout  back,  ‘Wo  are  your 
friends,’  so  long  as  Londun  and  Berlin  are  never  lieyond  ear-shot 
of  soldiers  who  are  practising  how  to  shoot  to  kill,  just  so  long 
will  England  and  Germany  1m-  Hooded  with  the  gossip  of  hatred, 
and  thrown  into  hysteria  by  rumors  of  invasion  and  carnage,” 


THE  APPEAL  OF  THE  WOMEN 

THE  HAND  OF  THE  WOMAN  is  raised  against  the 
warring  nations,  and  the  following  ap|M-al,  signed  by 
-  Anna  Howard  Shaw.  Jane  Aildams,  Desha  Breckinridge, 
and  Caroline  Kuutz-Kces.  is  sent  to  the  organized  suffragists  oi 


NINETEEN  OKKTUKIBM  AFTER  CHRIST. 


— Nelson  Harding  In  the  Brooklyn  h'anlf 

twenty-six  countries  in  the  name  of  the  National  American 
Woman  Suffrage  AswM-iation: 

“The  cloud  of  a  great  international  war  darkens  all  Europe  and 
the  shadow  of  the  conflict  hangs  over  all  the  nations  of  tho  world, 
insuring  disaster  to  all  p«K>ple  and  the  turning  back  of  civilization 
for  a  century  to  como. 

“During  the  past  hundred  years  women  have  given  their  toil 
not  only  to  motherhood  and  the  cares  of  family  life,  but  also  to  the 
building  up  of  the  great  industries  of  every  country.  They  have 
devoted  thought  and  energy  and  have  made  great  sacrifices  to 
develop  education  and  establish  reforms  for  the  betterment  or 
humanity.  Hundreds  of  thousands  have  sacrificed  their  lives  to 
the  life-giving  vocation  of  motherhood.  Yet  without  one  thought 
of  the  sufferings  and  sacrifices  of  mothers  who  have  reared  sons,  or 
of  the  tremendous  industrial  burdens  that  war  will  impose  upon 
women,  who  will  have  to  do  their  own  work  and  the  work  of  the 
men  called  to  the  field  of  battle;  without  consideration  of  the 
little  children  who  will  have  to  be  taken  from  school  or  from  play 
for  industrial  toil  thus  wantonly  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Government  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  and  Bhield  them;  this 
cum-  of  a  medieval  war  is  thrust  upon  those  whose  will  and  wish 
liavc  not  been  consulted. 

“Is  it  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  sons  may  go  down  to 
death  before  the  terrible  machinery  of  modern  war  that  the 
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nations  call  upon  women  to  give  their  youth,  their  years  of  toil, 
and  their  labor  for  a  higher  civilization?  Have  they  reared  sons 
only  to  become  prey  to  the  ambition  of  kings  and  exploiters? 
Shall  the  strongest  and  noblest  of  the  races  of  men  be  sacrificed 
and  only  the  weak  and  maimed  left  to  perpetuate  mankind? 

“The  suffragists  of  the  United  States  call  upon  the  women  of 
the  world  to  arise  in  protest  against  this  unspeakable  wrong  ami 
to  show'  war-crazed  men  that  Iwtween  the  contending  armies 
there  stand  thousands  of  women  and  children  who  are  the  in¬ 
nocent  victims  of  men’s  unbridled  ambitions;  that  under  the  heels 
of  each  advancing  army  are  crusht  the  lives,  the  hopes,  the 
happiness  of  countless  women  whose  rights  have  been  ignored, 
whose  homes  have  been  blighted,  and  whose  honor  will  lx*  sacri- 
ficed  if  this  unholy  war  does  not  cease  and  reason  and  justice  take 
the  place  of  hate,  revenge,  and  greed.  This  is  not  a  national  issue; 
it  involves  all  humanity . ” 

% 

LORD  MORLEY’S  SPIRITUAL  SIDE 

HE  “honorable  and  lifelong  protest  against  the 
wickedness  and  insanity  of  war,”  with  which  u  writer 
in  The  London  Quarterly  accredits  Lord  Morley  in  an 
article  written  liefore  the  outbreak  of  the  European  conflict,  be¬ 
came  an  actuality  of  moment  with  his  resignation  from  the  British 
cabinet  when  war  was  declured  between  England  and  Germany. 
It  is  “the  depth  and  tenderness  of  his  social  sympathies,"  we  are 
told,  that  “give  edge  and  passion"  to  Lord  Morley’s  antipathy  to 
war,  for  through  all  his  long  life  he  has  never  forgotten,  to  use 
the  statesman’s  own  words,  “the  masses  of  men,  those  who  dwell 
in  dens  and  whose  lives  are  hitter."  And  again  we  hear  him  say: 
“I  count  that  day  basely  spent  in  which  no  thought  is  given  to 
the  life  of  the  garret  and  the  hovel."  It  is  this  sense  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  the  Quarterly  writer  tells  us,  that  drew 
Morley  so  strongly  to  Voltaire,  and  not  the  great  Frenchman’s 
“reckless  speculative  intelligence,”  just  as  it  is  the  lack  of  it  that 
led  Morley  “to  rebuke  even  his  great  master,  Edmund  Burke." 
Morley  is  at  a  loss  to  understand,  we  read,  why  Burke  could  not 
see  that  “that  for  which  men  cried  in  the  days  of  the  French 
Revolution  was  no  idle  abstraction,  no  metaphysical  right  of  man, 
‘but  only  the  practical  right  of  being  permitted  by  their  own  toil 
to  savo  themselves  and  the  little  ones  about  their  knees  from 
hunger  and  cruel  death.’"  Yet  it  is  perhaps  in  his  insistence  on 
“the  supremacy  of  the  ethical  and  spiritual,"  says  the  writer,  that 
we  sc©  most  clearly  “the  commanding  influence  of  Morley \s 
Christian  environment,"  and  he  adds: 

“One  or  two  of  his  recorded  judgments  will  liest  illustrate  what 
is  meant.  Thus  ho  makes  it  a  ground  of  complaint  against 
Emerson  that  he  has  so  little  to  say  of  ‘that  horrid  burden  and 
impediment  on  the  soul  which  the  Churches  call  sin,  and  which, 
by  whatever  name  wo  call  it  is  a  very  real  catastrophe  in  the 
moral  nature  of  man.’ . 

“When  Dr.  Draper  lays  it  down  as  a  fundamental  axiom  of 
history  that  human  progress  depends  upon  increase  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  conditions  of  material  phenomena,  this  is  Morley ’a 
comment:  ‘As  if  moral  advance,  the  progressive  elevation  of 
types  of  character  and  ethical  ideals,  were  not  at  least  an  equally 
important  cause  of  improvement  in  civilization.  The  type  of 
Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  is  plainly  as  indispensable  to  progress  as 
the  type  of  Newton. ,M 

In  his  choice  of  spiritual  masters,  the  writer  points  out  Morley 
shows  “the  same  bent  of  soul,"  alt  ho  “ignorant  and  prejudiced 
people  speak  sometimes  as  if  his  thinking  had  been  fashioned 
solely  on  French  models  of  a  typo  peculiarly  distasteful  to 
English  minds.”  and  we  are  informed  that — 

“A  mere  glance  at  his  collected  works  should  be  sufficient  to 
disjM*!  this  delusion,  even  if  we  had  not  his  own  distinct  and 
emphatic  disclaimer.  *  Men,’  he  says,  ‘  who  sympathize  with  him 
(Voltaire)  in  his  aims,  and  even  for  their  sake  forgive  him  his 
method,  who  have  long  ago  struck  the  tents  under  which  they 
once  found  shelter  in  the  lands  of  belief,  to  whom  Catholicism  has 
become  as  extinct  a  thing  as  Mohammedanism, even  they  will  turn 
with  better  chance  of  edification  to  the  great  masters  and  teachers 
«f  the  old  faith  titan  to  the  fiery  precursor  of  the  new.* 


"Every  one  know's  his  profound  admiration  for  the  writings 
of  John  Henry  Newman  and  Dean  Church.  It  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest..  too,  to  mention  that  during  one  of  Gladstone’s  political 
campaigns  in  Midlothian  he  told  his  host  one  morning  at  break¬ 
fast  that  he  had  just  received  from  John  Morley  a  little  volume 
sent  to  him  because  of  the  delight  and  profit  it  had  yielded  to 
Morley  himself.  It  was  John  Woolman’s  Journal.  Those  who 
have  turned  over  the  quiet  pages  of  the  pious  Quaker  will  not 
need  to  1m*  told  that  one  who  could  find  strength  and  refreshment 
there  has  little  in  common  with  the  hardy  blasphemer  whom, 
twenty-five  years  ago.  men  thought  they  saw  in  the  biographer 
of  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  Rousseau." 

In  passing,  the  writer  recalls  that  at  one  time  in  his  Oxford  days 
Morley  was  “intending  to  take  orders  in  the  Anglican  Church," 
and  he  goes  on  to  say  that: 

“We  are  always  conscious  in  Morley’s  references  to  religion  of 
his  sense  of  the  seriousness  and  magnit  ude  of  the  issues  at  stake. 
He  is  uo  light-minded  trifier,  ‘sapping  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn 
sneer.*  There  is  a  certain  high  seriousness,  a  certain  somber 
nobleness,  even  in  his  denials.  The  elegant  dabbler  in  infidelity, 
for  whom  the  great  controversy  is  not  a  grim  little  but  only  a 
glittering  tournament ;  the  agnostic  who  hus  ‘his  day  with  the 
line  ladies  like  the  black  footboy  of  other  times  or  the  spirit- 
rapper  and  table-turner  of  our  own’ — all  this  moves  him  to  a 
wholesome  scorn. 

"Moreover,  Morley  never  allows  himself,  like  Voltaire,  to  he 
blinded  to  the  historical  greatness  of  the  Christum  faith,  and  the 
part  which  it  has  played  in  human  affairs." 

"The  two  things  best  worth  attending  to  in  history,"  the 
writer  quotes  Morley  as  saying,  "are  not  party  intrigues  nor 
battles  nor  dynastic  affairs,  nor  even  many  acts  of  Parliament, 
but  the  great  movement  of  the  economic  forces  of  a  society  ou 
the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  the  forms  of  religious  opinion  and 
ecclesiastical  organization."  The  writer  adds: 

“And  so  he  can  recognize  the  w'orth  of  things  as  far  apart  as 
the  monot  heism  of  the  Old  Testament  and  tho  evangelicalism  of 
John  Wesley.  In  tho  one  lie  sees  ‘the  germ  of  much  that  is 
purest  and  loftiest  and  most  inspiring  among  the  ideals  of  western 
civilization’;  in  the  other  he  recognizes  the  base  of  many  of  the 
|M>werful  characters  of  the  nineteenth  century,  from  John  Henry 
Kewman  downward. 

"  He  admits,  too,  that  Christianity  was  the  only  force  by  which 
the  regeneration  of  Europe  could  havo  been  effected  after  tho 
decline  of  the  Roman  civilization.  More  than  once  he  Htands 
forward  as  the  champion  of  the  Church  of  tho  Middle  Ages, 
against  which  so  much  ignorant  abuse  has  been  directed.  ‘Amid 
many  imperfections  and  some  crimes,’  ho  declares,  ‘it  did  a  work 
that  no  glory  of  physical  science  can  equal,  and  no  instrument  of 
physical  science  can  compass,  in  purifying  men’s  appetites,  in 
setting  discipline  and  direction  on  their  lives,  and  in  offering  to 
humanity  new  types  of  moral  obligation  and  fairer  ideals  of 
saintly  perfection,  whose  light  Htill  shines  like  a  star  to  guide  our 
own  pour  voyages.”’ 


A  PRAYER  FOR  THOSE  AT  WAR— The  Bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  diocese  of  New  York,  Dr.  David  H.  Greer, 
has  published  the  following  prayer  for  use  in  the  churches  of  his 
diocese  during  the  war: 

“0  God.  Who  hast  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to 
dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  Who  in  Thy  Holy  Word 
hast  taught  us  that  One  is  Our  Father,  even  God.  and  that  all 
we  are  brethren:  Wo  pray  Thee  in  this  dark  hour  of  international 
strife  that  Thou  wilt,  open  tho  eyes  of  the  people,  and  those  who 
in  Thy  Name  are  entrusted  with  the  authority  of  governance,  to 
see  and  understand  their  right  and  true  relation  to  Thee,  and 
through  Thee  to  one  another.  Teach  them  by  Thy  Spirit  that 
hatred  and  violence  are  not  strength,  but  weakness;  that  the  true 
safeguarding  of  a  nation  is  not  to  1m  found  in  weapons  of  war, 
but  in  those  eternal  principles  which  make  for  righteousness  and 
truth  and  brother!)  od  and  peace  Give  to  those  who  shall  suffer 
in  the  war  which  is  raging  now*  the  consolations  of  Thy  grace. 
Ileal  the  sick;  comfort  the  wounded;  minister  to  tho  dying,  and 
hind  up  the  broken  heart.  Bring,  ve  pray  Then*,  to  a  speedy  end 
this  international  strife;  and  hasten  the  time  when  peace  shall 
flourish  out  of  the  earth,  and  all  shall  dwell  together  in  unity 
and  love,  and  war  shall  1m*  no  more.  We  ask  it  in  the  Name  of 
Our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  Amen." 
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Arthur  dayison  kickk  is  a  poet 

whose  name  is  popularly  associated 
with  modernity.  Yet  to  The  Forum  ho 
contributes  a  sequence  of  ShakesjH-urian 
nonnt'tB. 

Furthermore,  he  demonstrates  his  mas¬ 
tery  of  that  beautiful  old  form.  “Sonnets 
of  a  Portrait  Painter  ”  are  true  reflections 
of  a  lover’s  varying  moods.  Some  of  them 
are  exquisite  works  of  art ;  all  of  them  are 
skilfully  wrought.  The  two  which  we 
quote  are  chosen  chiefly  because  they  most 
readily  endure  separation  from  the  context. 

Two  Sonnets 

BT  Arthur  DavisoS  Fioke 

There  Are  Strange  Shadow* 

There  are  strange  shadow*  fostered  or  Ida  moon. 
More  numerous  iluui  the  clear-cut  shade  of 
day.  .  .  . 

Go  forth,  when  all  the  leave*  whlrper  of  June. 

Into  the  dusk  of  swooping  bat*  at  play. — 

Or  go  Into  that  late  November  dusk 

When  hills  take  on  the  noble  lines  of  death. 
And  on  the  air  the  faint  Mtrlngent  musk 

Of  rotting  leave*  pours  vaguely  troubling 
brval  h. — 

Then  shall  you  shadow*  whoreof  the  sun 
Know*  no  tiling,  ay.  a  thousand  shadow*  there 
shall  leap  and  lllckrr  and  stir  and  stay  anil  run. 

1.1  Ice  petrels  of  the  changing  foul  or  fair, — 

Like  ghoet*  of  twilight,  of  the  moon,  of  him 
Whoae  Itomeland  lies  past  each  horizon's  rim.  .  .  . 

I  Have  Seen  Beau  tie s 

I  have  seen  beauties  where  light  stalsi  the  hills 
Hold-shafted  through  a  cloud  of  rosy  stain. 

I  have  known  splendor  where  the  summer  spills 
Its  tropic  wildness  uf  torrential  rain. 

I  liave  felt  all  the  free  young  dominance 

Of  winds  that  walk  the  mountains  in  delight 
To  tear  the  t  res- trunk*  from  their  rooted  stance 
Ami  make  the  gorges  thunderous  of  their  might. 
The  light,  the  torrents,  and  the  winds.  In  you 
1  thought  1  had  perceived  to  kinship  grown. 

It.  was  a  dream  Until  this  hour.  1  knew 

Nothing — nay,  nothing  all  ray  days  have  known 
Where  beauty  splendor,  freedom,  held  such  part 
As  when  you  came — and  swept  me  to  your  heart. 


The  publication  of  a  poem  by  Alice 
Meynell  is  an  important  event  in  the  world 
of  letters.  The  London  Aihenttum  recently 
had  the  honor  to  print  these  lovely  lines. 
*•  The  Thrush  Before  Dawn  ”  i»  the  great¬ 
est  poem  inspired  by  a  bird  since  Shelley  s 
*•  Skylark.”  Its  beamy  is  flawless  and 
the  transcendent  splendor  of  the  last 
stanza,  so  great  and  yet  so  simply  ex  print, 
shows  unmistakably  its  author’s  genius. 

The  Thrush  Before  Dawn 

Br  Alice  Metnkia 

A  voice  peal*  in  this  end  of  night 
A  phrase  of  notes  resembling  stars. 

Mingle  and  spiritual  note*  of  light. 

What  call  they  at  my  window-bar*? 

The  South,  the  past,  the  day  to  be. 

An  ancient  infelicity. 

Darkling,  deliberate,  what  sings 

This  wonderful  one.  alone,  at  peace? 

What  wilder  things  than  *ong,  what  tiling* 
Sweeter  than  youth,  clearer  than  Greece 

Dearer  than  Italy,  untold 

Delight,  and  freshness  centuries  old? 


And  Unit  II net-loves,  a  multitude. 

The  exaltation  of  their  pain; 

Ancestral  childhood  long  renewed: 

And  midnights  of  Invisible  rain: 

And  gardens,  gardens  night  and  day. 

Gardens  and  childhood  all  the  way. 

What  Middle  Agee  passionate. 

O  passionless  voice!  Wltat  distant  bell* 
lAxlged  In  the  hill*,  what  palace  slate 
Illyrian!  For  it  speak*.  It  tells. 

Without  desire.  without  dismay. 

Some  morrow  and  some  yesterday. 

All— natural  tilings!  But  more — whence  came 
This  yet  remoter  mystery? 

Hpw  do  those  starry  notiw  proclaim 
A  graver  still  divinity? 

Thl*  hop*1,  this  sanctity  of  rear? 

O  Innocent  throat  I  O  human  rarl 


There  tire  readers  whom  the  deliberate 
introduction  of  the  mystical  number  seven, 
which  was  done  to  death  by  the  poets  of  the 
PrerafTaolite  Brotherhood,  will  annoy. 
But  the  maker  of  this  charming  Celtic 
picture  (from  The  Irish  Review)  uses  the 
number  as  naturally,  it  may  be  supposed, 
as  Mr.  Yeats  used  **  nine "  in  bis  l>est 
poem—*’  The  Lake  Isle  of  limiafree.” 

June 

Br  Geraldine  Plunkett 

1  fill  my  heart  with  store  of  memories 

D«t  I  should  ever  leave  these  lovfd  allures. 

Of  lime-tree*  humming  with  slow  drone  of  Iw*. 
or  honey  dripping  sweet  from  sycamore*. 

Of  how  a  fir-lnv  upon  a  hill 

Lifts  up  Its  seven  branches  to  the  stars, 
of  the  gray  summer  hint*  when  all  Is  still 
And  even  grusslioppcrR  erase  their  little  war*. 

Of  how  a  cluwtnut  ilroops  Its  great  green  sUt-ve 
Down  to  the  gras*  tluit  nestles  in  the  soil. 

Of  I iow  a  blackbird  in  a  bush  at  eve 

Slug*  to  me  suddenly  the  praise  of  God. 

Punch  has  always  been  famous  for  its 
light  verse.  A  recent  issue  contained  thin 
whimsical  song,  full  of  the  very  spirit  or 
Hummer. 

The  Sweet  of  the  Year 

Gee  your  summer  wnork*  on.  ye  little  elves  am! 
fairies  I 

Put  your  winter  ones  away  In  burrows  umler- 
H  runnel — 

Thick  leaves  and  thistledown. 

Babbit's-  and  missel-down* 

Woven  tn  your  magic  w  ay  which  no  onu  ever  varim. 
Worn  In  earthy  bidey-hole*  lUl  spring  eomva 
round! 

Get  your  stammer  snun’k-s  on!  Be  *'Uwl  no  more  in 
russet  l 

All  tbs  rtow'rs  are  fashlon-plaUw  and  fabric*  for 
your  wear — 

Gold  and  diver  gossamer. 

Webs  from  every  blossomer. 

Fragrant  and  *o  delicate  (with  neither  seam  nor 
gusset). 

Filmily  you  spin  them,  but  they  will  not  tear! 

Cl  ct  your  summer  amuck*  on .  for  all  the  woodland  * 
waking. 

All  the  glade*  with  green  ancf  glow  salute  you 
with  a  shout. 

All  the  earth  1*  chorusing 
(Hear  the  Lady  Flora  Ring!— 


Her  that  strews  the  hyacinths  and  set*  you  merry¬ 
making). 

Oak  and  ash  do  call  you  and  the  blackthorn's 
out! 

Get  your  summer  smocks  on.  for  soon'*  l ho  time 
of  dances 

Soon’s  the  time  of  Junketing*  and  revelers’ 
delights — 

Dances  in  your  plcaaance* 

Where  your  dainty  presence  U 
Dangerous  to  mortal*  mid  the  moonlight  tliat 
entrances. 

Dazzling  to  a  mortal  eye  on  hot  June  nights! 

Here  is  a  poem  that  has  little  paasion 
to  recommend  it;  it  ia  rather  an  elaborate 
exercise  than  an  inevitable  utterance.  But 
it  is  a  lovely  piece  of  verbal  embroidery, 
full  of  light  and  color.  The  second  and 
third  stanza  are  especially  rich  in  decora¬ 
tion.  We  take  it  from  the  London  Notion. 

Dream-Journeys 

Br  R.  Gorxll  Barnes 

If  on  a  sudden  you  and  I  had  wing*. 

If  Time  and  Space  came  round  us  Like  a  ratst 
Ho  we  were  sot  a- Journey  trig  where  we  list 
To  follow  all  the  breezes'  wandering*. 

Still  and  together,  motionless  In  change; 

Or  if  some  genie.  l>oni  from  out  the  air. 

On  magic  tapestry  us  twain  should  bear. 

What  haunt*  beloved,  what  dime*  most  longed  for 
would  we  range? 

Would  wo  away  and  Idly  hover  down 
Where  new.  like  ivy.  sets  Itself  on  old 
To  M*i  the  blossom*.  billowy  fold  on  fold, 

Below  the  ward  of  Fugls  snowy  crown; 

Or  with  the  lion  watch  shy  Kenla  pearled 
Beneath  the  dawn's  caress;  or  tread  the  land 
White  the  hoar  temples  creep  Into  the  sund 
And  the  Mueddln  rtsus  through  an  orange-colored 
world? 

Would  we  see  realms  of  Akbar.  and  be  found 
By  the  gemmed  palace  of  the  chosen  queen? 
Would  saffron-scented  Jhelum  flow  unseen. 

And  hid  be  high  Potala  and  •God’s  ground"? 
Kver  the  old?  Would  we  not  seek  the  new. 
Search  out  the  spreading  granaries  of  earth, 

The  teeming  vaitOMS  and  great  d ties'  birth. 
Where  lately  roam<*l  at  large  tho  mouse  and 
caribou? 

Would  we  bo  gone  so  Tar.  and  never  take 
The  Rhhne  for  comrade  to  the  terraced  vines. 
Nor.  Journeying  upward  through  the  rugged 
pine*. 

Come  to  the  snow  s  from  which  It*  water*  break? 
Would  we  explore  tho  dark-lived  steeps  or 
Spain. 

And  would  tin*  wonder  of  our  eyes  be  given 
To  gniy-green  olive-slope*,  pure  him*  of  heaven. 
And  mighty,  broken  shell  of  PentclJcan  fane? 

And  Italy?  Would  wo  not  allent  glide 
To  still  lagoon  by  hushed,  tool  ocean-streets; 
Stand  where  the  gleaming  Appian  ribbon  met  t« 
The  azure  sky .  and  in  Val  d' Amo  bide — 

Ah.  stay  for  ever,  and.  when  summer  fell, 
Bargain  for  wraith  or  melons,  flgs.  and  flower;. 
Make  lazy  dream  of  all  tho  golden  hour*. 
Attuned  to  languorous  note  of  distant  convent- 
bell? 

Maybe,  to  ah  of  these;  and  each  In  turn 
Would  yield  us  of  It*  grandeur,  charm,  or  cane: 
But  still  we  should  not  know  the  deptlu  of  p<  ace. 
Our  spirt U  still  unsatisfied  would  yearn 
For  some  soft  vale  where  thrush  and  blacl.ldrd 
sing. 

For  frail,  unfolding  beechen  canopy. 

A  zephyr  faint  with  primrose  ecstasy. 

And  all  the  thrilling  lilt  of  English  w  •  *  -Trine. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


ANECDOTES  OF  THE  WAR-MAKERS 

\\J  ILL  1AM  the  Sudden,  now  more  than 
’  *  ever  living  up  to  his  sobriquet,  has 
always  been  careful  to  impress  upon  the 
Germans  his  ideal  of  a  perfect  physique.  It 
is  not  generally  known  that  the  Kaiser  is 
himself  partially  a  cripple.  Since  birth  his 
left  arm  has  been  practically  useless,  but 
so  cleverly  does  he  hide  this  that  it  takes 
a  keen  observer  to  detect  his  deficiency. 
One  of  the  Kaiser's  favorite  habits  is  rapid 
and  nervous  gesticulation  of  the  right  hand 
and  arm,  in  a  manner  almost  Gallic.  In 
this  way  1ms  he  learned  to  distract  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  ot  her  arm,  that  in  its  short¬ 
ened  sleeve  hangs  limply  at  his  side.  The 
New  York  Evening  Sun  remarks  upon  the 
courageous  way  in  which,  as  a  boy,  lie 
learned  to  overcome  his  handicap,  and  tells 
the  story  of  his  early  career: 

The  way  in  which  ho  overcame  this  physi¬ 
cal  disability,  which  might  have  (mused  a 
different  sort  of  man  to  think  his  whole  life 
ruined  or  embittered,  showed  in  him  the 
grit  of  a  brave  youth.  He  trained  his  right 
arm  to  do  the  work  of  two.  He  gradually 
taught  himself — at  how  much  pains  none 
hut  himself  will  ever  know — to  row,  to 
swim,  to  fence,  to  shoot,  to  handle  the  reins 
and  the  tiller,  and  to  play  the  piano.  He 
does  all  of  those  things  to-day — and  does 
them  all  uncommonly  well. 

For  schooling,  the  young  princo  went  to 
Cassel  and  to  Bonn.  He  was  a  boy  among 
boys;  he  threw  himself  impetuously  into 
the  lifo  of  his  fraternity,  attending  its  jolly 
symposia  of  beer,  tobacco,  song,  and  duel¬ 
ing.  It  is  interesting  to  remember  this, 
now  that  he  has  been  prohibiting  the  stu¬ 
dent  duels  and  quarreling  so  sternly  with 
the  beer  tipplers. 

He  has  always  been  a  man  of  energy. 
Trite,  but  true,  he  is  much  akin  to  our  own 
Titan  of  Oyster  Bay.  For  some  years  after 
his  accession,  laughter,  amazement,  and  a 
half -scandalized  applause  followed  the 
Kaiser  wherever  he  went  and  in  all  things 
he  did  and  said.  He  was  the  enfant  terrible 
among  the  royalty  of  Europe.  He  was 
always  startling  the  world  by  somo  now 
freakish  impulse,  some  grotesque  oration, 
some  new  display  of  quaint  versatility. 
William  flashed  around  Europe  with  un¬ 
bridled  pomp  and  yards  of  tinsel.  William 
mounted  the  pulpit.  William  flung  the 
doctrine  of  divine  right  in  the  very  face  of 
triumphant  democracy.  William  scolded 
his  nobles;  proclaimed  his  mastery'  of  the 
aims  and  spirit  of  the  twentieth  century; 
threatened  to  “dash  in  pieces  all  who  op¬ 
posed  him";  settled  a  great  strike  as  a 
father  settles  a  nursery  dispute;  devised 
new  uniforms  and  oourt  dresses,  new  dances 
and  pageants;  saved  society  with  an  inter¬ 
national  labor  conference;  painted  pictures, 
composed  verses;  dismissed  Bismarck,  and 
became,  in  truth,  William  the  Second  to 
None.  In  each  guises  he  intrigued,  mystified, 
shocked,  or  disturbed  a  wondering  world. 

Sir  John  Jellicoe,  he  of  the  comic-opera 
name  who  leads  England's  Home  Fleet  and 
i-  r>  > risible  to  his  Sovereign  for  the  safety 


of  the  coast-line  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  is  one  of  the  most  insignificant  men 
in  stature  in  the  British  Navy'.  Yet  his 
intrepidity  is  as  great  as  his  inches  are  few. 
In  his  younger  days  he  was  a  famous  boxer, 
footballer,  and  all-around  athlete.  Siuee 
then  his  adventures,  says  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun,  have  been  many; 

Ho  has  seen  plenty  of  fighting.  As  a  sub¬ 
lieutenant  he  was  present  at  the  bombard¬ 
ment  of  Alexandria,  and  afterward  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Tel-ol-Kebir  as  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  Naval  Brigade. 

Jellicoe  was  ill,  suffering  from  Malta  fe¬ 
ver.  on  board  the  Victoria  when  it  was 
rammed  by  the  Cam  iter  down  and  sent  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Mediterranean  off  the 
coast  of  Syria,  carrying  down  with  her 
Admiral  Sir  George  Tryon  and  more  than 
000  officers  and  men.  Jellicoe  miraculously 
escaped.  Indeed,  having  entered  the  water 
when  his  tom|>eruture  was  over  103,  he  was 
fished  out  at  the  normal.  08,  cured  of  his 
illness;  so  that  it  was  irreverently  suid  that 
he  was  l>orn  to  be  hangtd. 

He  was  badly  wounded  in  the  attempt  to 
relieve  the  foreign  legations  at  Peking  four¬ 
teen  years  ago,  while  serving  on  the  staff  of 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Edward  Seymour; 
he  received  a  Boxer  bullet  through  his  lungs, 
but  managed  to  recover.  He  is  regarded  in 
the  English  and  foreign  navies  as  more  re¬ 
sponsible  than  any  other  officer  for  the 
marvelous  progress  in  naval  gunnery  in 
the  British  Fleet. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  French 
l*remior  who  recently  gave  out  France's 
answer  to  the  German  ultimatum,  and  who 
is  to  be  her  guiding-hand  during  the  coming 
campaigns,  is  a  new  appointee.  After 
much  difficulty  in  the  choice  of  a  Premier. 
M.  Viviani's  selection  wus  met  with  much 
popular  approbation.  In  Tine  Literary 
Digest  for  June  27.  of  Ibis  year,  appeared 
a  brief  sketch  of  his  career.  The  Salt  lake 
Tribune  mentions  some  of  the  extraordinary 
qualities  of  M.  Viviani,  whieh,  in  this 
country,  might  almost  be  deemed  disquali¬ 
fications  for  a  political  office: 

Viviani  is  esBontially  an  artist.  He 
knows  the  line  and  the  works  of  every 
living  French  painter  of  prominence.  It  is 
said  that  no  poet  has  gained  renown  in 
France  in  the  last  generation  without  a 
gracious  wrord  from  him,  uttered  at  a  time 
when  the  poet  was  still  striving  for  recog¬ 
nition.  The  ITeinier  is  essentially  a  mar 
of  tAste,  a  discerning  critic,  and  u  magician 
in  the  use  of  words.  His  judgment  of  a 
picture  is  accepted  without  quibble,  and  the 
writer  who  receives  his  praise  immediately 
attains  fame. 

Lately  he  has  attracted,  perhaps,  more 
attention  than  any  statesman  in  France,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  rich  mental  gifts  and  the 
extraordinary'  progress  which  he  has  mad« 
in  recent  years  as  an  orator.  The  unfriendly 
Paris  Gaulois  declares  that  somehow  his 
genius  as  an  orator  shono  with  unwonted 
brilliance  all  at  once  when  he  had  turned 
forty-five.  Although  a  man  of  note  in 
public  life  for  mauy  years,  his  powers  wore 
scattered  and  wasted  until,  a  few  years  ago, 
he  obtained  a  Control  over  them  which  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  coordinate  them  iu  a  sort  of 


Unblinded 


One  discovers  that  coffee 
drinking  is  often  the  cause  of 
needless  ills  and  aches. 

lc  Kar  been  the  experience  of  thou¬ 
sands,  that  headache,  sleeplessness, 
indigestion,  heart  disturbance,  bilious¬ 
ness  and  numerous  other  symptoms 
of  diwase  vanish  when  one  quits  cof¬ 
fee  with  its  drug,  caffeine,  and  uses  a 
pure  food-drink  such  as 

POSTUM 

The  change  is  easy  and  pleasant  — 
nothing  missed  except  the  symptoms 
of  caffeine  poisoning.  The  change 
from  ill  health  to  comfort  is  the  simple 
result  of  replacing  the  drug-bearing 
drink,  coffee,  with  the  wholesome, 
nourishing,  health  beverage,  Pottum. 

Then  Nature  can  start  her  marvel¬ 
ous  rebuilding,  and  with  returning 
health  there  comes  a  sense  of  vigor 
and  comfort  that  is  unmistakable. 

Posium  now  comes  in  two  forms: 

Regular  Postum — ’mun  be 

well  boiled  to  bring  out  its  flavour  and 
food- value.  15c  and  25c  packages. 

Instant  Postum  —  a  »luble 

powder— is  made  in  the  cup  instantly 
with  hot  water.  30c  and  50c  tina. 

Grocers  everywhere  sell  both  kinds, 
and  the  coat  per  cup  is  about  the  same. 

“There’s  a  Reason ” 
for 
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masterly  concord.  His  is  the  genius  that' 
arrives  late.  He  is  of  fine  presence,  with 
flashing  eyes  and  a  voice  which  has  been 
deseriberd  as  a  kaleidoscope  of  sound,  chang¬ 
ing  its  effects  in  every  new  combination,  a 
voice  that  at  one  moment  is  soft  with  pa- 
thoa,  at  another  moment  poetic  and  musi¬ 
cal,  and  often  ringing  with  martial  energy 
and  appeal. 

Why  has  the  Czar  of  Russia  listened  to 
the  Muscovite  priest,  Oregon.-  Rasputin, 
and  what  is  the  influence  which  he  seems 
ahle  to  exert  upon  the  Czar?  In  discussing 
this  question,  the  New  York  Ei'ening  Sun 
quotes  Count  Sergius  Witte,  former  Pre¬ 
mier  of  Russia  and  its  favorite  diplomat  in 
the  Western  world,  as  scouting  the  idea 
that  his  influence  has  been  due  to  any  hyp¬ 
notic  power  or  baleful  mysticism.  To 
Witte’s  mind  tho  matter  explains  itself  quite 
simply: 

If  Rasputin  1ms  any  weight  with  Emperor 
Nicholas,  it  is  because  the  latter  regards 
him  as  better  qualified  than  any  one  else  to 
communica’,3  to  him  tho  real  sentiments 
and  views  of  that  peasantry  which  embraces 
90  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  Empire 
and  constitutes  the  backbone  and  principal  | 
force  of  the  vast  nation  subject  to  his  sway. 

Full  of  the  muzhik  devotion  to  the  Im¬ 
perial  house  and  of  belief  in  the  Czar  him¬ 
self,  as  the  Little  Father  of  his  subjects. 
Rasputin  approves  and  encourages  his  Sov¬ 
ereign  in  all  those  reforms  which  an* 
destined  for  the  welfare  of  the  peasant  and 
for  his  n*lief  from  tho  oppression  of  the 
bureaucracy  and  of  tho  gn-at  landowners. 

If  Husputin,  who  emerged  from  tho  trials 
with  wholly  clean  skirts,  so  successfully 
urged  Emperor  Nicholas  to  refrain  from 
committing  his  people  to  war  a  couple  of 
years  or  so  ago,  it  was  because  he  was  ahle 
to  convince  his  Sovereign  of  tho  fact  that 
t  he  i>easantry  which  he  represented  would 
1m»  averse  to  it,  and  would  also  1h*  the  prin¬ 
cipal  sufferers  thereby.  That  they  will, 
according  to  a  French  expression,  "pay  for 
tho  broken  pots”  of  the  present  war.  and 
that  it  will  weigh  most  heavily  upon  them, 
can  not  be  denied;  and  if  Rasputin  had 
boon  on  hand  at  St.  Petersburg,  instead  of 
at  Irkutsk,  in  Siberia,  recovering  front  his 
wounds,  ho  would  in  all  probability  have 
again  invoked  the  Czar  and  Czarina,  in  the 
name  of  the  peasantry  of  Russia,  for  the 
sake  of  rxmee.  In  that  event  the  war  might 


“Tempting' 

Yes,  decidedly  tempting,  any  way  you  look 
at  it.  A  delicious  foretaste — as  you  might  say 
— of  pleasing  domesticity,  exemplified  in  a 
delicious  foretaste  of 

Campbell’s  Tomato  Soup 

Could  there  be  a  happier  suggestion  of  pro¬ 
spective  home-comfort  and  good  cheer? 

Fragrant,  appetizing,  satisfying;  with  a  com¬ 
bined  richness  and  delicacy  which  bespeaks 
the  utmost  care  in  its  preparation;  yet  all 
achieved  without  household  labor 
or  concern. 

Experienced  housewife  though 
you  may  be,  isn’t  there  yet  a  use¬ 
ful  hint  for  you  in  the  artful  art 
lessness  of  this  dainty  maid? 

.  Think  it  over— today. 

21  kinds  10c  a  can 


Germany,  the  apjxnntrnont  hy  Premier 
Viviani  of  Th6ophilc  Delca-wc  as  Minister 
of  War  would  have  been  sufficient.  This 
cold  and  stolid  Frenchman  is  like  n  flan?  of 
scarlet  to  tho  Teutonic  bull.  As  recently 
as  January.  1913,  Germany  ordered  the 
dismissal  of  Deleasstf  from  the  Cabinet. 
His  subsequent  appointment  as  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Russia  was  regarded  almost  as  a 
direct  affront  in  Berlin,  besides  being 
known  to  be  a  movo  full  of  danger  for 
Germany.  DelcaastS’s  favorite  occupation 
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Just  wait  till  YOU  get  behind 
one  of  these  books ! 


They  tell  an  astonishing 
story  of  money  that  has  been 
wasted ! 

— of  campaigns  that  have 
been  wrecked! 

— of  business  horse -sense 
that  has  been  lacking! 

They  present  the  whole 
subject  of  advertising  in  a 
totally  new  light. 

Whether  you  are  now  an 
advertiser  or  not,  you  will 
find  information  helpful  to 
your  business. 

These  books  handle  the 
head  qf  the  business  —  per¬ 
haps  you  —  without  gloves. 


They  point  out  the  safe, 
sane,  easily  understandable 
way  to  establish  advertising 
on  a  firm  business  basis. 

In  a  word,  they  strip  the 
subject  of  its  “mystery.” 

Check  ••A’*  on  coupon  if  you’re  .1 
non-advcrti>cr,  ••B**  if  you  arc  .sjx*n»i- 
ir.g  525,000  or  less  on  advertising, 
mCm  if  you  arc  spending  more. 

One  book,  whichever  fits  your  ^ 
needs,  will  be  sent  free.  If  ML  W 

you  want  more  than  W ■  mjLW 

send  2$c  for  -  K  W 


one, 
each  ailili 
tinnal 
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The  most  coolly  furniture  in  a  library  can 
never  compensate  for  the  atsnue  of  a  Standard 
Dictionary. 


Have  a  Glass  Garden 
This  Winter 


OXYGEN 

TOOTH  POWDER 


.  Thousands  throughout  the  country'  will 
enjoy  fresh  vegetables  throughout  the 
bleak  winter  because  they  will  grow  them 
in  button's  Miniature  <  »las*  Gardens. 

So  that  you,  too,  may  revel  in  the  lux¬ 
ury  uf  crisp  lettuce,  luscious  radishes  and 
other  of  your  favorite  vegetables,  order 
your  glass  garden  today.  Many  plants 
and  flowers  will  bloom  all  winter  in  one  of 
these  gardens. 

Our  special  sash  and  frame  is  8  ft.  4  in. 
long  and  just  wide  enough  to  put  in  a 
.5  ft.  space  with  southern  exposure.  One 
large  light  of  extra  heavy  glass  allows 
the  maximum  of  life-giving  sunlight. 
Strongly  made,  easily  ventilated. 

Price  complete;  ready  to  put  <r*  ✓x  ca 

together.  Freight  prepaid  ^  I  I  1 _ 

anywhere  in  the  United  States.  JL 

Pliintlri*  Instructions  sent  with  each  frami*. 
Write  for  «  mplete  catalog  « •#  Lntton’s  (»rw*n* 
houM.*s  and  Gla**  (.iardtn  equipment. 


Only  use  can  demonstrate  to  you 
the  wonderful  sense  of  sweetness  and 
cleanliness  that  the  oxygen  in  CALOX 
brings  to  mouth  and  teeth.  Only  use 
can  show  you  how  CALOX  wards 
off  decay  and.  where  decay  has  Parted, 
arrests  its  growth. 

No  other  dentifrice  contains  this 
Oxygen;  no  other  dentifrice  can  do 
for  you  what  CALOX  does. 

>4i m pU  anJ  Booklet  Pfl 

)tu  OX  request 

All  Druggiata,  25c. 

M\  Ask  Joe  the  Calox 

Tooth  Brush,  ju.  ■K3Q3 

McKESSON  A  ROBBINS  KTs? 

NEW  YORK  T* 


WILLIAM  H.  LUTTON  CO 

221*223  Kearney  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J 
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Badminton  books — apparently  little  re¬ 
lated  to  the  graver  interests  of  a  states¬ 
man. 

And  yet  .  .  .  the  man  who  knows  just 
the  particular  shade  of  dry-fly  necessary 
to  cause  the  shy  trout  to  risk  itH  all  has  just 
the  equipment  required  to  angle  in  the 
still  waters  of  diplomacy  which  run  so  deep. 

He  has  from  the  beginning  disbelieved 
a  notion  very  common  in  European  chan¬ 
celleries  that  lying  is  a  necessary  gift  for  a 
diplomatist.  He  could  no  more  lie  in  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  than  in  private.  When  he  does 
not  want  to  speak,  no  amount  of  House  of 
Commons  questioning  or  pressure  could 
make  him,  and  when  he  does  speak  he  will 
‘peak  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
tho  perhaps  not  the  whole  truth.  I  have 
again  and  again  heard  Sir  Edward  Grey 
speak  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  his 
coldness  and  reserve,  in  the  low  and  re¬ 
strained  tone  of  Bpeech,  ho  is  a  very  typical 
Englishman,  a  pure  Anglo-Saxon.  When 
it  fell  to  his  lot  to  announce  war  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  lie  did  it  in  the  same 
even  tones  he  would  employ  in  opening  a 
bazaar.  There  was  no  passion  in  his  voice, 
no  declamatory  gestures,  no  attempt  to 
play  for  a  theatrical  climax.  He  was 
simply  doing  that  which  belongs  necessarily 
to  his  duties,  and.  however  extraordinary, 
he  remained  as  ordinary  as  if  it  were  part 
of  the  routine  of  his  office. 


GERMAN  TACTICS  AT  THE  RIVER 
MEUSE 

1  WHILE  the  war  correspondents  in 
*  *  Europe  are  flnding  their  place  in  the 
international  conflict,  and  are  bringing 
their  heavy  artillery  to  bear  upon  the 
American  newspaper,  there  have  been  sev¬ 
eral  slight  skirmishes  in  the  way  of  war 
reporting  performed  by  amateurs  who.  in 
the  performance,  have  deserved  great  credit 
for  their  pieturesqueness  of  description 
and  fulness  of  detail.  One  of  the  best  of 
these  was  the  Belgian  business  man, 
Benjamin  H allot,  who  brought  to  London 
an  account  of  the  storming  of  Lifge  and  the 
crossing  of  the  Meuse.  As  soon  as  the 
Germans  arrived  within  sight  of  Lfcgc,  tlioir 
General  von  Emmieh  advanced  under  a 
truce  flag  to  demand  tliat  no  resistance  be 
made  by  Belgium  in  the  contemplated  in¬ 
vasion.  The  parley  proving  unsuccessful, 
the  General  returned.  Says  M.  Mallet, 
quoted  by  the  New  York  Tribune: 

General  von  Emmieh  had  barely  ridden 
hack  across  the  bridge  over  the  River 
Meuse,  ami  was  still  in  sight,  cantering 
across  the  beautiful  valley,  when  there  was 
a  long  roar,  a  cracking  crash  and  splash. 
The  bridge  had  been  blown  up.  General 
von  Emmieh  was  seen  to  turn  on  his  horse 
and  watch  the  cloud  of  dust  whieh  went  up 
into  the  air  far  above  the  cloud  of  smoke 
from  the  explosives. 

The  next  hour  was,  I  think,  the  busiest 
1  have  ever  seen.  Women  and  children, 
weeping,  were  hurried  away  in  every  possible 
kind  of  vehicle  and  many  on  foot,  stagger¬ 
ing  along,  trying  to  run  and  hardly  able  to 
walk  kiecaiise  they  were  carrying  so  many 
things.  The  men,  and  many  women  too, 
were  taking  up  positions  to  which  they  were 
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Service  First 


AS  companies  were  among  the  first  public  servants  to 
adopt  as  their  guide  the  idea  of  Service. 


4J  They  recognize  that  the  same  principles  apply  to  the  sale 
of  Gas  as  apply  to  the  sale  of  any  other  commodity;  that  it  is 
to  their  own  advantage  to  supply  Gas  of  the  best  quality  and 
at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

4]  They  early  realized  that  their  best  asset  is  a  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomer,  because  satisfaction  to  the  public  means  more  Gas  used, 
and  more  Gas  used  means  greater  satisfaction  to  the  public. 

4J  Upon  these  principles  the  National  Commercial  Gas  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  formed.  The  objects  of  the  Association  are  to 
perfect  Gas  service;  to  bring  your  Gas  company  into  closer 
touch  with  You;  to  tell  you  of  the  many  valuable  and  attrac¬ 
tive  qualities  of  Gas,  of  its  efficiency  and  economy;  to  see  to 
it  that  Gas  appliances  placed  on  sale  for  you  to  buy  are  the 
best  and  most  satisfactory  in  every  way. 

4]  Each  year  the  use  of  Gas  increases.  Each  year  the  quality 
of  Service  improves.  Each  year  the  public  better  understands 
that  its  Gas  company  is  composed  of  business  men — mer¬ 
chants — whose  success  depends  upon  honest,  modern  busi¬ 
ness  methods,  who  desire  to  serve  and  who  ask,  in  all  good 
faith,  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  public  in  their  endeavors. 

4J  A  thriving  Gas  Company  is  evidence  of  a  thriving  commu¬ 
nity —  both  prosper  through  cooperation  and  an  intelligent 
use  of  Gas. 

4J  In  order  to  bring  the  varied  uses  of  Gas  dearly  before  you 
we  have  prepared  some  interesting  booklets. 

4J  For  Manufacturers,  "A  Thousand  Uses  for  Gas."  It  lists  the 
efficient  and  economical  uses  for  Gas  in  over  60  industries. 

4J  For  Every  Mature  Person,  "The  Hygienic  Value  of  Gas.”  It 
explains  the  hygienic  effect  of  Gas  lighting  and  dispels  many 
fallacies  that  have  heretofore  passed  unchallenged. 

4J  These  booklets  will  be  sent  Free  upon  request.  Write  at  once. 


It’s  Waiting  for  Yon  Tb*  Story  of  Nancy  Gay"  Fro*.  Scad  for  it 

Nancy  My*  "Do  too  remember  bow  channinffy  our  house  was  lighted 
At  my  weddme,  And  how  cool  and  well  rent  listed  it  was?  Well,  that 
was  duo  lo  A  thought  of  mine,  and  the  wooded uf  service  we  frl 

from  the  Gas  Company.  Just  the  day  before,  1  realized  that  we  were 
oalr  equipped  with  old  fashioned  burner*,  eacept  for  our  lauding  lamp*. 
*r>  f  telephoned  to  the  Gas  Company  and  they  promptly  sent  a  man  out  and 
he  changed  them  all  to  those  woodrdu)  new  inverted  incandewceot  Umj* 
in  almost  no  time  and  without  interfering  m  any  way  with  all  the  other 
preparations  that  were  grog  on.  You  mar  be  sure  we  wifi  never  live 
where  we  can’t  fet  Gas  Company  service,  we  know  how  food  it  s." 


National  Commercial  Gas  Association 

29  West  39th  Street,  New  York  City 
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For  Large  and  Small  Buildings 
For  Factory  and  House 

For  Strength  and  Beauty 

Douglas  Fir  insures  so  much  practical  superior  value  for 
so  many  different  uses  that  it  is  generally  recognized  as  the 

Greatest  “All-Utility”  Lumber 

For  structural  purposes,  such  as  the  columns,  girders  and  beams 

of  a  factory,  or  the  framing  timbers  of  a  house,  it  is  ideal,  not  only  because 
it  is  stronger  than  any  other  commercial  structural  lumber,  but  also  because 
it  weighs  much  less  than  any  other  wood  of  anywhere  near  its  strength 
When  cut  “Vertical  Grain"  for  flooring,  stepping,  shelving, 

and  similar  uses,  where  friction  and  mechanical  wear  must  be  withstood, 
or  with  grain  perpendicular  ns  in  paving  blocks,  it  is  astonishingly  durable. 

When  cut  “Slash  Grain"  for  interior  finish,  doors  and  panels, 
it  shows  such  a  handsome  and  distinctive  figure  that  it  is  widely  used  for 
interior  finish  in  the  most  elaborate  and  expensive  buildings  and  is  frequent¬ 
ly  given  preference  over  costly  hardwoods,  not  merely  because  it  is  cheaper, 
but  because  it  is  regarded  as  more  beautiful  and  as  having  more  individuality. 

The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  Bulletin  No.  88  in  commenting  on  Douglas  Fir 
as  “the  most  important  of  American  woods,”  Raj'S,  “though  in  point  of  production  it 
ranks  second  .  .  the  great  variety  of  uses  to  which  this  wood  can  be  put  place  it  first.” 

Ask  Your  Local  Lumber  Dealer 

to  show  you  DOUGLAS  FIR.  And  you  will  be  interested  in  the  Doiiglft*  Fir  Book¬ 
let,  which  we  will  #cnd  you  on  request.  It  is  an  Economy  Help.  Write  us  fur  it. 

WEST  COAST  LUMBER  MANUFACTURERS*  ASSOCIATION 
706  Tacoma  Bldft»v  Tacoma,  Waah. 


Important  Books  That  Deal  With  The 
Places,  Peoples,  and  Problems 

Concerned  in  the  Present 

WAR  IN  EUROPE 


franc#  From  Behind  the 
Veit .  by  Count  Paul  Vassiu. 
Politics!  and  ao.-ial  lif«*  in 
France  during  the  U*t  fifty 
year*,  as  viewed  from  the  in- 
aide.  An  u nuptial  vreurd  of 
errat  interest.  Octavo,  doth. 
Jj.7S;  by  mail,  16c  extra. 

The  Fifteen  Define#  Bat • 
time  of  the  World,  bv  Si  a 

Edward  Cikast.  A  cl.i*w 
nairaii vc  covering  the  rtir ring 
drama  of  the  world's  great  cut 
battles  from  Marathon  to  Waterloo,  tamo,  doth* 
3$c;  by  mail.  8c  extra. 

The  History  of  Civilisation  in  Europe ,  by 

Francois  Guizot.  A  wonderful  retie*  of  lectures, 
written  in  Guizot'*  iifiial  hi  mi  non*  style,  and  cover, 
big  the  various  fafirea.  problems,  policies,  etc.,  that 
have  afflicted  European  civilisation  zinoc  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  nmo,  cluth.  35c;  by  mail, 
8c  extra. 

A  History  of  the  Modern  World,  by  Os/  A p 

Browning,  of  Cambridge  University*  Ah  *c  *rv  of 
the  past  too  years.  To  thoroughly  uiulemand  the 
present  esnbrugllo.  read  thear  stirring  and  authori- 
Utive  volume#.  2  vula..  cloth.  {7.50  pc«  act,  car¬ 
riage  45C  extra. 


Guizot* a  History  of  France  fmm  the  Earliest 
Timr*  to  the  Outbreak  »»f  the  Rrv«dutiOn  (ahrMlrn)l. 

|  A  remarkable  owieoNiiion  of  Giiixoi'a  great  work, 
containing  a  thorough  index,  tables,  etc.  Octavo, 
doth.  1 1.75;  by  mau.  16c  extra. 

Warships  and  Their  Story.  A  lance,  beautiful 
book  detailing  the  fascutating  story  id  tile  growth  of 
th«*  u.it-lnp  (turn  tlie  primitive  craft  to  the  marvel- 
»m«  fighting  madiini's  of  the  present  day.  Prufusdy 
lllu  .trate-d.  I5.n0  net;  carriage  z«c  extra. 

Delight  f mi  Dalmatia,  by  Ami  kI.kkMwh.  An 
intimate  and  charming  description  ot  one  of  the 
Austrian  province*  which  may  soon  he  devastated  by 
thew.ir.  Justified,  uma.  doth,  about  50  beau* 
tiful  illustration*,  fa.oom-t;  by  mail,  i;c  extra* 
Napoleon  in  His  Ourn  Defence,  by  Cllmi-NT 
K.  SiluklfcJt.  l#i vm  \a[K>]rv»n  s  own  view  of  Inn  cap¬ 
tivity  at  St.  Helena,  and  his  own  estimate  of  his 
career.  ISluxt r^tc^l.  9-4  net;  by  mail,  uciair.u 
From  Naval  Cadet  to  Admiral ,  by  Admiral 
Sir  KoRF.Rr  IDskn  H1le*ft  with  the  rotnaace  of 
British  naval  progresafrom  1865  to  the  pn  -  -it  day. 
Octavo,  doth,  boxed.  94.50  net;  by  mail.  16c extra. 

The  Victoria  Cross:  its  Heroes  and  Their 
Valor,  by  I >.  H.  PARRY.  From  perxmal  account*, 
offu  Lil  record*.  and  regimental  traditions.  8  full- 
jug*  illustrations  New.  Urge  edition.  Octavo, 
doth.  Ji.75  act;  by  mail,  lie  extra. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


sent  by  those  who  were  in  charge.  The 
soldiers  were  hurrying  at  the  double  to 
their  positions.  Then  came  an  astonishing 
silence.  The  Germans  were  coming. 

From  the  tops  of  the  old  disused  for¬ 
tresses.  from  almost  anywhere  in  the  city,  in 
fact,  because  Lidgo  is  on  a  hill,  the  German 
t  roops  could  be  seen  approaching.  Just  as 
tlie  first  line  came  into  view,  the  guns  of  the 
German  artillery,  posted  somewhere  far 
behind  them.  started  booming.  The  shells 
could  be  heard  coming  as  they  hummed 
through  tho  air.  They  were  not  aimed  at 
tin*  city,  hut  at  the  forts  which  lie  in  a 
crookini  lino  quite  some  distance  out.  Some 
of  tho  shells  went  wide,  buried  in  the  earth, 
and  then  kicked  up  a  vicious,  spiteful  kick. 
Some  hit  the  forts,  but  buried  themselves 
in  the  sand  outworks  and  sputtered  out. 
The  forts  did  not  reply. 

Ahead  of  the  German  column  galloped 
some  wagons.  They  pulled  up  alongside 
the  river,  near  tho  wreckage  of  the  blown- 
up  bridge.  The  soldiers,  looking  in  the 
distance  like  busy  ants  at  work,  seemed  to 
be  tearing  their  wagons  to  pieces  and 
throwing  the  bits  into  the  river.  Other  men 
picked  up  the  bits,  and  in  what  seemed  an 
amazingly  little  while  a  pontoon  bridge  be¬ 
gan  growing  in  jerks  across  the  river. 

The  Liftgo  forts  all  this  time  seemed  dead. 

1  believe  the  Germans  had  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  they  were  to  be  allowed  over  and 
into  the  city  without  opposition.  The 
Lif'ge  gunners  were  waiting,  and  ali  the  time 
they  were  waiting,  they  were  gutting  the 
line  on  that  pontoon  bridge. 

The  first  rank  of  the  German  soldiers, 
crossing  the  bridge,  were  about  twenty  feet, 
from  tho  Belgian  side,  swinging  with  the 
bridge,  and  had  just  broken  from  a 
quaint,  slow,  waddling  march  into  a  run, 
when  the  Lidgn  guns  let  go.  When  the 
frightful  roar  stopped,  the  only  part  of  the 
pontoon  bridge  left  was  about  fifty  feet,  of  it 
on  the  side  where  tho  Germans  were,  and 
the  surface  of  the  river  was  wiggling  with 
German  soldiers,  struggling  horribly  to  free 
themselves  from  the  dead  and  the  shattered 
and  swim  to  the  side. 

At  tin*  same  time,  Liege  sharpshoot¬ 
ers  picked  off.  one  by  one,  about  a  dozen 
German  supers  who  had  stayed  on  the 
Belgian  side  after  finishing  the  bridge  and 
had  lain  down  under  the  bank.  Some  of 
them  ran  to  try  to  find  shelter  under  the 
ruins  of  the  old  stone  bridge,  but  they  Were 
shot  down  its  they  ran. 

Tho  other  German  soldiers  appeared  to 
take  no  moo*  notice  of  what  had  happened 
than  if  it  had  Ixvn  part  of  tho  arranged 
program.  Another  set  of  wagons  gal- 
lojied  up  and  another  ]  ion  toon  bridge  wn* 
thrown  across  the  Meuse.  Before  it  was 
completed  at  least  a  hundred  of  the  men 
building  it  were  shot.  As  they  fell  into 
the  river  others  took  their  place*  and  went 
on  building  the  bridge.  The  German  guns 
about  this  time  did  not  give  so  loud  n 
report  when  firing.  1  was  told  that  that 
was  lieeauso  they  had  boon  moved  closer 
to  the  city. 

Then  the  battle  began.  Tho  LiegeoLs 
did  not  tin*  much  at  the  artillery,  which 
could  not  be  soon.  They  waited  for  the 
troops.  Tho  slaughter  was  terrible.  Every 
time  the  advancing  lino  jumped  up  to  run 
a  few  yards  nearer  to  us  we  could  see  men 
fall,  dead  or  wounded.  I  doubt  if  I  could 
have  watched  it  much  longer,  even  if  1 
ouuhl  have  stayed.  And  yot  it  was  ab¬ 
solutely  fascinating. 
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I  was  told  that  it  had  been  discovered 
there  were  no  fewer  than  80,000  Germans 
marching  on  the  city.  There  were  only 
40.000  trained  soldiers  in  Lifege.  How  they 
have  held  out,  I  can't  understand.  No 
more  war  fur  me.  No,  sir,  never. 


HE  BIDS  ROYALTY  LOOK  PLEASANT 

TO  rise  in  a  brief  fifteen  years  from 
owning  a  little  photograph  gallery 
at  a  summer  resort  on  the  North  Sea.  to 
the  post  of  Court  Photographer  to  the 
Royal  Family  of  Bavaria,  to  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  of  Germany,  to  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Spain,  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Italy,  Czar  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  and 
about  a  score  of  ducal  courts,  is  success 
of  a  splendor  randy  to  bo  equaled.  Yet 
the  hero  of  this  fairy'  tale  of  fact,  Herr 
Adolf  Baumann,  discusses  his  good  for¬ 
tune  with  admirable  modesty,  lu  Th t 
StUumul  Sunday  Magazine  he  tells  the  . 
story  of  his  career,  but  quietly  and  without 
any  attempt  at  self-glorification.  One 
learns  that  opportunity  came  literally 
knocking  at  his  door,  unsought;  but  the 
reader  must  himself  infer  what  Herr 
Baumann  does  not  even  suggest — that  op¬ 
portunity  found  him  ready  to  welcome  her 
and  to  profit  enormously  but  deservedly 
from  her  visitation.  There  follows  the 
story*  of  that  first  appointment: 

I  shall  never  forgot  the  emotions  I  felt 
when  royalty  came  to  me,  an  humble  and 
obscure  photographer,  to  have  sittings. 

I  had  begun  photography  as  a  small  boy 
and  had  worked  in  studios  in  most  of  the 
big  cities  of  Europe.  In  1883,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  I  opened  a  small  studio  at 
Nordorney,  a  summer  resort  on  the  North 
Sea.  One  day  in  July,  1  was  summoned  to 
the  Hotel  Victoria  to  see  Count  Mirbaeh, 
ceremonial  muster  for  tin*  Princess  Wil¬ 
helm.  now  the  Kniserin  of  Germany.  He 
told  me  the  Princess  desired  a  photograph 
taken  and  wished  an  appointment  at  my 
studio. 

Marveling  at  the  good  fortune  that  so 
unexpectedly  befell  me,  I  waited  for 
royalty  at  the  time  appointed.  I  wore,  as 
customary,  full  drees,  with  white  gloves. 
Finally  a  carriage,  driven  by  a  single  horse, 
drew  up  before  the  studio.  I  went  forward 
a*  the  door  opened  and  a  lady  and  child, 
accompanied  by  a  nurse  and  court  dame, 
entered.  This,  then,  was  the  Princess 
the  future  empress  of  the  Fatherland.  1 
saw  a  woman  of  delicate  features,  medium 
in  height,  with  blond  hair  and  dark-blue 
eyes.  She  had  on  a  light  dress,  of  very  I 
simple  pattern,  covered  with  white  lace. 

I  saw  she  wore  but  one  bracelet.  She  most 
graciously  addreat  me.  Her  voice  was 
gentle  and  very*  soft. 

“Herr  Baumann.  I  have  brought  with 
me  my  oldest  son.”  She  smiled  at  the 
little  fellow,  in  charge  of  the  nurse  —the ' 
present  Crown  Prince.  "We  want  our 
photographs  taken,  and  I  so  hope  they  will 
Ite  good — you  see  I  wish  to  surprize  my 
husband.” 

She  didn’t  seem  at  all  like  a  princess — 
she  was  so  unassuming  and  simple.  My 
assistant  made  the  preliminary*  prepara- 


A  Little  After 
W  ashing — 

A  touch  before  going  to 
bed.  Just  enough  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  natural  oils  of 
the  skin  and  keep  it  smooth 
and  unwrinkled. 

This  is  the  favorite  "beauty 
treatment  of  the  woman  who 
has  made  the  acquaintance  of 

Palmolive 

— First,  Palmolive  Soap,  for 
every  toilet  purpose.  Then, 
as  protection  against  sun,  wind 
and  weather,  a  slight  applica¬ 
tion  of 


Palmolive  Cream 


Palmolive  Soap  Palmolive  Shampoo 


is  made  from  the  Palm  and  Olive 
Oils,  so  highly  prized  by  Oriental 
women.  Its  rich,  smooth  lather 
embodies  all  their  famous  beau¬ 
tifying  qualities,  they  give  Palm¬ 
olive  its  attractive  natural  color. 
A  hint  of  fragrance  adds  to  re¬ 
freshing  qualities. 


isasbenehcial  forthehairas  Palm¬ 
olive  Soap  and  Cream  are  for  the 
complexion.  Scalp 
specialists  everywhere 
use  Palm  and  Olive 
Oils  for  treating  hair 
that  is  in  poor  con¬ 
dition. 


THREEFOLD  SAMPLE  OFFER  -  Liberal  cake  of 
Palmolive ,  bottle  of  Shampoo  and  tube  of  Cream , 
packed  In  neat  sample  package,  all  mailed  on  receipt 
of  five  two-cent  stamps. 


B.  J.  JOHNSON  SOAP  CO.,  Inc. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Canadian  Factory:  B.  J.  JUbmi  Set*  Ci.,  Liaitcd 
155-157  George  Street,  Toronto.  OnL 

<a»> 
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,  7w/np1ex 
Stropper 

Jsr  Double  edge  blades 


Takes  the  pull  out  of 
a  safety  blade  and 
puts  100  shaves  into  it 

Makes  the  shaving  and  the  saving 
both  velvet*  Strops  both  edges  at 
once.  Reverses  itself,  stropping 
first  one  side  then  the  other— the 
torrect  principle  of  stropping  reduced 
to  mechanical  accuracy.  Small,  hand 
from?,  fascinating.  Improves  a  new 
blade  and  keep*  ft  better  than  new  in¬ 
definitely.  Guaranteed  for  10  years. 
Sold  by  leading  dealers  on  30  days* 
trial.  Ask  for  booklet.  Name  razor 
used. 

TWINPLEX  SALES  CO. 

31 7  N.  10th  St.,  St.  Loub 

23  Reaver  St.,  New  York 
Twnpln  SaUn  Co.  of  Ciuk,  Meotnd 
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RICE  HOTEL 


Let  Our  Concrete  Specialists 
Co-operate  with  Your  Architects 

In  full  co-operation  with  your  architect*, 
your  engineer*,  and  your  own  organization,  we 
place  at  your  dispotal  for  your  new  building, 
valuable  experience  derived  from  thousand*  of 
important  structure*  all  over  the  world.  We 
are  specialiit*  in  reinforced  concrete,  unequalled 
in  this  Held. 

Consider  the  advantage*  of  having  such  an 
organization  working  with  your  architects  and 
engineers — ensuring  exact  adaptation  to  your 
own  requirements  of  the  most  modern,  practical 
and  economical  reinforced  concrete  design. 

Inform  yourself  by  writing  to  us  about  your 
proposed  building.  You  will  receive  interesting 
suggestion*  without  the  slightest  obligation  on 
your  part. 

Kahn  System  Reinforced  Concrete  ensures  fire¬ 
proofness  and  permanence  at  low  cost.  It  was  used 
In  the  large  fine  buildings  here  illustrated,  as  well 
as  in  thousands  of  others.  Other  products  include 
United  Steel  Sa«h  for  windows,  Ily-Kiband  metal 
lath,  waterproofing*,  technical  paints  and  specialties. 

Trussed  Concrete 
Steel  Co. 

Dept.  0-36  Youngstown,  Ohio 
R<^r#Mnfo«M*  in  Principal  Cities 


dons,  and  the  sittings  began.  We  first 
took  a  number  of  the  future  Crown  Prince. 
\  lively  little  fellow,  he  jumped  about  in 
the  chair,  shouted,  and  seemed  to  have 
no  end  of  fun.  I  snapt  my  fingers,  told 
him  to  look  for  the  bird  to  fly  from  the 
camera.  Finally  the  Princess,  taking  a 
rattle,  stood  beside  me  and  shook  it  while  1 
made  the  exposures.  When  the  Princess 
sat  down,  her  lady-in-waiting  primped  her 
hair  and  smoothed  out  the  folds  in  her 
dress.  To  be  royal  is  not  to  be  unfeminine. 

“Is  my  face  pleasant  enough?"  she 
asked.  And  ugain,  “You  see  I  must  not 
smile  too  much  I” 

From  these  sittings  a  satisfactorily  gener¬ 
ous  choice  was  made,  smiling  portraits  for 
the  Princess's  immediate  family,  serious 
and  dignified  poses  for  public  presenta¬ 
tion.  This  was  the  first  great  step  for  the 
young  photographer.  He  removed  to 
Berlin,  where  his  good  fortuno  was  eon- 
flrmed  by  a  second  series  of  sittings  from 
the  Princess.  Thu  celebrated  Prof.  Franz 
von  Iamhach,  then  a  favorite  painter  for 
royalty,  approved  so  highly  of  the  young 
man's  work  that  ho  suggested  a  semi- 
partnership.  Herr  Baumann  to  take  views 
of  his  royal  patrons  in  order  to  give  the 
painter  better  acquaintance  with  his  sub¬ 
jects  and  so  obviate  the  tedium  of  extra 
sittings.  Ho  accompanied  Lenbach  to 
Home  when  the  celebrated  picture  of  the 
Pope,  now  in  the  Munich  Museum,  was 
(minted,  that  was  afterward  refused  by  the 
Pope  because  of  Len bach's  sympathy  with 
Bismarck.  It  was  during  these  sittings 
that  the  Pope  made  the  remark,  anent  the 
mad  King  Ludwig  II.  of  Bavaria:  “I  am 
sorry  that  his  mind  is  affected.  I  believe 
his  interest  in  this  music  of  Wagner  has 
affected  his  miud  and  driven  him  insane." 


In  thoso  days  Wagneritis  was  unknown 
as  the  violent  but  harmless  affliction  with 
which  we  are  nowadays  acquainted. 
Wagner  was  cordially  hated  among  llerr 
Baumann’s  patrons,  Carmen  Sylva  of 
Houmania  being  the  only  exception.  Of 
all  the  women  of  royalty  whom  ho  lias 
photographed,  ho  declares  the  Knfanta 
Kulalia  of  Spain  to  havo  b»*en  the  most 
beautiful.  She  and  her  sister,  the  Enfauta 
Isabella,  were  almost  alone  in  maintaining 
at  all  times  the  reserve  and  hauteur  of  their 
high  station.  “As  a  rule,”  he  says,  “I 
found  the  kings  and  queens  and  princesses 
unassuming  and  simple  in  manner — just 
like  every-day  folk,”  and  “  I  found  early  in 
my  experience  that  any  sort  of  exaggerated 
respect  or  subserviency  is  disliked.  Royal¬ 
ties  generally  like  to  be  treated  in  n  pleas¬ 
ant,  friendly  way.  In  fact  ...  I  think 
they  found  that  having  their  pictures 
taken  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  be 
democratic.”  Queen  Helena  of  Italy  was 
always  frank  in  her  desire  that  the  most 
should  be  made  of  her  charms.  Princess 
Gisella,  daughter  of  Emperor  Franz  Joseph 
of  Austria,  was  also  very  particular  about 


r  F  you  put  up  jams,  preserve*,  or  pickles  which  have  met  with  general  approval  of  every  one 
[  privileged  to  sample  them — if  you  make  candy  which  is  both  wholesome  and  delicious— 
if  your  farm  or  orchard  produces  some  specialty  which  has  made  them  famous — why  not 
is(>o»e  of  what  you  do  not  need  to  your  fellow  reader*,  adding  considerably  to  your  income? 

’erhaps  you  are  unaware  of  the  comparative  case  of  conducting  a  mail  order  food  business — 
ow  to  get  orders — how  to  pack  foodstuff*  and  ship  them.  If  so,  we  will  be  pleased  to 
elp  you  with  our  experience  and  answer  any  question  regarding  this  business  you  may  ask. 

"he  Mail  Order  Food  Department,  which  will  be  introduced  in  the  September  issues,  is 
r served  for  those  selling  fo  id  products  by  mail.  It  will  be  the  means  of  starting  a  great 
umber  of  our  readers  in  the  mail  order  food  business.  Why  not  be  among  the  first?  For 
ill  particulars  address  Mail  Order  Food  Department. 
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MOTOR  CARS  ^STORY*1* 


A  great  story  covering 
every  phase  of  the  amazing 
romance  of  the  motor-car — 
rurioua  and  novel  early  motor-cars — var¬ 
ious  modern  cars — powerful  racing  cars — 
amous  tests  of  various  types — New  York 
to  Faria  race — military  armored  cars 
— motor  driven  guns — fire-fighting  cars 
—agricultural  motors — sensational  jour- 

Larg e  octavo,  cloth;  368  p ogam.  $6. 

FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


neys  of  cars  through  swamps,  across 
deserts,  over  mountains,  through  streams, 
etc.,  etc.  A  great  big  booh,  profuaely 
and  beautifully  illuat rated.  Of  keen 
interest  to  all  auto  owners;  chock  full 
of  vital  facts  and  especially  valuable 
for  those  engaged  in  any  phase  of  the 
automohile  business. 

00  net ;  average  carriage  chargee,  24c. 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 
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Supremely  Satisfying 


More  than  wet— thirst-quenching 
Better  than  sweet— delicious 
Crisper  than  crisp— keen 
More  than  pure  — wholesome 


Demand  the  genuine  by  full  name 
Nickname*  encourage  aubstitution 


The  Coca-Cola  Company  Atlanta ,  Ga 


her  poses;  she  is  described  as  l>eing 
always  superlatively  well  gowned  and  as 
possessing  the  smallest  waist  within 
rhe  photographer’s  observation.  Princi-s 
Theresa  of  Bavaria  recounted  often  to 
Herr  Baumann  her  great  admiration  for  1 
America  and  its  people  aud  their  free  and 
democratic  ways  of  life.  The  writer's  most 
enthusiastic  reminiscences,  natural!}, 
enough,  concern  the  sittings  given  by 
Emperor  William.  The  Kaiser  takes  ki> 
appointments  with  deep  seriousness,  hi- 
mind  always  on  the  effect  ho  wishes  to 
make  in  the  eyes  of  his  adoring  subjects. 
Herr  Baumann  descries  the  latest  of  these 
occasions: 

I  was  peremptorily  summoned  to  Berlin 
and  informed  that  the  Kaiser  desired  n 
number  of  sittings.  At  that  time  the 
Kaiser  was  sitting  to  two  painters,  on. 
Fleishman,  the  other  an  artist  whose  nam< 

1  do  not  remomber.  With  three  assistant  >.  | 
whom  1  got  so  as  to  work  quickly.  I  went  i 
to  the  palace  one  morning.  We  waited 
for  five  minutes  in  one  of  the  anterooms. 
The  two  artists  sat  before  their  easels. 
Finally  the  door  opened.  The  Kaiser, 
in  the  uniform  of  Hungarian  Hussars, 
entered. 

"Good  morning,  gentlemen,”  he  said. 
His  voice  was  resonant,  commanding.  In 
every  gesture  he  showed  the  perfection  of 
military'  affectation. 

His  gaze  devoured  us.  When  the 
Kaiser  speaks  he  lookB  directly  and  deeply 
into  your  eyes.  You  feel  he  reads  your 
mind. 

"Where  is  the  Court  Photographer? "  he 
said.  I  came  forward. 

"Where  shall  I  stand — where  is  the  light 
best?”  he  asked.  It  was  as  if  he  were 
giving  a  military  order. 

The  Kaiser  took  his  place.  When  he  \- 
photographed  he  voluntarily  assumes  the 
poses  desired;  he  alters  his  expression  as  In- 
wills;  then  he  commands,  lie  refuses  to 
be  photographed  sitting — this  position,  in 
his  opinion,  lacking  dignity.  He  likes ' 
photographs  which  reveal  him  with  a  tense 
■■ommanding  expression.  Before  the  camera, 
from  what  I  have  observed,  bis  main 
thought  is  of  the  effect  his  .picture  shall 
have,  first,  upon  the  Army,  and  then  upon 
the  people.  Because  of  the  two  artists, 
who  had  begun  work  at  their  easels,  I  had 
difficulty  in  properly  placing  and  focusing 
my  camera.  The  Kaiser  ut  once  suw  this. 

"Baumann  is  nervous,”  said  he.  And 
addressing  the  artists,  ho  commanded, 
"Gentlemen,  please  make  place  for  the 
Court  Photogra  pher.” 

They  retired.  I  moved  the  camera  to 
various  positions,  working  os  quickly  as 
possible,  the  three  assistants  handing  me 
plates. 

The  Kaiser  assumed  one  position  after 
another,  turning  this  way  and  that,  lb- 
had  already  thought  out  tho  poses  h»* 
desired;  knew  exactly  what  ho  wanted. 
Master  of  the  situation,  even  before  the 
camera,  he  changed  his  posture  and  ex¬ 
pression  with  tho  art  of  a  consummate 
actor.  He  was  very  particular  about  the 
curl  of  his  mustache,  often,  between  ex¬ 
posures,  giving  the  ends  a  stiff  upward  twirl 
with  his  fingers. 

“All  right:  go  ahead,  Baumann."  It 


SHANTUNG  TRAY  TABLES 
TO  TUCK  AWAY— $10 

T>i«-  frame*  fold  and  the  tray*  are  handy  for 
service.  Shipped  on  rrcnp*  of  $10.  Money 
Order  or  New  York  Draft 

An4  aitra  v  •  MeHmthwtUaw  Fumtimr*. 

Writ*  la*  ft*  Shriek**. 

JOSEPH  P.  McHUCH  £r  SON 
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Crescent- Filling”  is  such  a 
simple,  such  a  dean  operation ! 
Dip  your  Conklin  in  inkwell, 
press  the  “Crescent-Killer” 
with  thumb,  and  there  you  are, 
with  your  pen  full  of  ink. 

To  identify  the  original  self- 
filling  fountain  pen,  used  by 
over  a  million  people,  look 
for  the  "Crescent- Filler” 
found  only  on 


\es,it 


& 


tea 


y 


fills  itself i 


in 


4  Seconds 


Self-Filling 

<37  Fountain  Pen 

NON-LEAKABLE 

Said  by  Stationers,  Dram  gists. 
Jewelers,  on  SO  days'  trial. 

$2.  SO,  $3.00,  $3.  SO,  $ 4.00 , 

$S.  00  and  op.  Write  for  caf- 
a/of  and  two  little  booklets  of 
pen  wit— all  free* 

THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFG.  CO. 

280  Conklin  Bldg..  Toledo.  Ohio 

SEW  YORK  BQS7DS 

tt-JI  W.  4/mi  Street  a  Tempts  Place 

CHICAGO 

700  .V.  American  Bldo..  Stale  and  Monroe  Sts, 
OKXVKR  HAS  FRANCISCO 

Too*  tie  K  etc  Jiu'l’tinrj  $?u  Market  Street 

WiMXtrKV.  CAS  ADA 

US  J  m>  mi  (si  .Street 


was  like  taking:  a  moving  pieture.  Plates 
changed  between  me  and  my  assistants 
with  sleight-of-hand  agility. 

“Enough!”  finally  deHared  the  Kaiser. 
In  forty  minutes  1  had  taken 
different  photographs,  all  in 
]K»sitions. 

“I  hope  the  photographs  will  be  the 
kind  I  like,”  he  said.  "  I  will  then  give 
you  an  order." 

When  1  received  tho  proofs  back  I  found 
he  had  personally  made  tho  most  pains¬ 
taking  directions  for  retouching.  He  was 
particularly  fastidious  that  every  vestige 
of  creases  i>e  touched  out  from  his  clothes, 
especially  the  sleeves.  Most  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  showed  him  serious  and  grim  of 
visage.  Evidently  he  was  pleased.  His 
order  that  time  amounted  to  $1,500.  A 
number  of  enlargements  were  ordered  for 
his  regiments.  Of  all  the  photographs 
taken,  those  selected  for  this  purpose 
represented  him  as  being  most  rigidly 
commanding  ami  formidably  severe.  With¬ 
out  question  the  Kaiser  is  a  profound 
psychologist. 


WAIFS  OF  WARFARE 

''T'HE  Sargossa  Sea,  so  long  the  pleasing 

*  haunt  of  the  more  fantastic  of  best¬ 
seller  novelists,  has  loosed  its  moorings, 
drifted  away  from  the  fateful  slow  whirl- 
J  1*>«1  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  cast  anchor 
in  New  York  harbor.  Here  at  least  is  a 
curious  collection  of  shipping,  caught  in 
this  hack-water  of  international  war,  which 
might  conceivably  pass  itself  off  as  being 
nearly  related  to  the  mythical  argosies  of 
the  Sea  of  Dead  Ships.  The  New  York 
Press  explains: 

From  Ellis  Island  to  Tottenvillc,  in  the 
Upper  Bay,  there  is  to  l»e  Been  to-day  a 
sight  not  equaled  anywhere  in  the  world. 
In  this  greatest  port  of  this  greatest  neutral 
Nation  lio  strings  of  ships  Hying  the  flags  of 
all  the  countries  now  grappling  to  the  death 
in  Europe.  They  ore  so  close  together  that 
the  proverbial  biscuit  could  be  tossed  almost 
from  one  to  the  other,  so  close  that  scowls 
and  hard  words  are  communicated  easily 
enough  by  tho  crews.  Yet  they  lie  in 
amity;  the  mantle  of  this  Nation  covers  all 
alike. 

It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  part 
this  country  is  p  la  ring — and  wo  trust  may 
continue  to  play — in  this  gnat  war  drama. 
Our  aid  in  combat  is  given  to  no  nation; 
our  hospitality  is  extended  to  all. 

Here  are  British  tramps  and  German 
liners,  Russian  emigrant  ships  and  French 
freighters,  Austrian  hookers  and  many 
others,  their  ensigns  all  fluttering.  Somo 
may  grow  weary  of  inaction,  perhaps,  and 
slip  out  past  Sandy  Hook,  to  brave  the 
dangers  of  destruction  or  capture.  How 
many  will  be  afloat  a  year  from  now? 
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IMPORTANT  TO  SUBSCRIBERS 

CONCERNING  VACATION  CHANGE 
OF  ADDRESS 

When  notifying  Tue  Literart  Digest 
of  a  change  in  address,  subscribers  should 
give  both  the  old  and  the  new  address. 
This  notieo  should  reach  us  about  two 
weeks  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 


The  First 
Five  FREE 


My  Private  Havana  * 

I  want  to  introduce  to  you  8  ten-ceni 
smoke  at  a  five-cctit  price. 

This  is  my  private  Havana  cigar,  made 
up  especially  for  me  utulcr  my  monogram 
band.  I  am  a  critical  smoker  myself 
and  this  is  the  choicest  leaf  I  have  found 
in  40  years  of  smoking.  It  comes  from 
a  mountainous  district  in  Cuba,  selected 
for  me  by  an  expert.  Made  up  in  a  Panc- 
tela  shape,  it  affords  a  smoke  of  exquisite 
flavor  and  aroma — light,  sweet,  thoroughly 
satisfying. 

You  cannot  buy  it  (n  dgar  stores.  And  if 
you  could  you  would  pay  just  twice  what  I  ask. 
My  price  ig  J5  per  hundred;  £2.60  for  fifty;  all 
charges  prepaid.  Try  it  I 

The  First  Five  My  Treat 

Send  me  your  business  card  or  write  me  on 
your  business  letterhead  (stating  your  position), 
enclosing  IOC  toward  shipping  expenses,  and  ! 
will  send  you  trial  cigars.  Then  smoke  the  five 
at  my  expense.  See  if  you  ever  experienced 
cigars  of  such  dainty  taste,  suds  mild,  exquisite 
flavor  before. 

I  supply  heavier,  stronger  cigars  too.  for 
those  who  want  them.  But  most  men  prefer 
this  exceptional  J.  R.  W.  Havana  Panrtcla. 
Don't  wait.  Write  today  for  the  Free  Cigars. 

J.  ROGERS  WARNER 

846  Lockwood  Building  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
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BOYS 

OR  THOSE  WHO  KNOW  THEM 

We  are  anxious  to  secure  the  ipere-tim« 
services  of  bright,  wide-awake  boys  every¬ 
where,  and  to  such  wc  offer 

MONEY ! 

A  permanent  weekly  income. 

A  BUSINESS! 

All  their  own,  and  a  free  start  in  it. 

INDEPENDENCE ! 

A  chance  to  win  it  and  keep  it. 

A  Business  Training! 

AU  Free  Of  Charge 

ARE  YOU  a  boy  who  would  appreciate 
a  chance  like  this,  or  DO  YOU  KNOW 
such  a  boy?  If  so,  send  name  and  address 
and  name  and  business  address  of  parent 
or  guardian  to  BOY  DEPARTMENT  4. 
THE  LITERARY  DIGEST.  354-360 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


I'nfair. — Sol — “  Veil,  then,  I  wish  you 
lh«*  harm-  as  you  vishcs  me." 

Ikev — "  There  you  are,  Sol,  Beginning 
it  all  over  again.” — Modern  Society. 


Hard  Luck. — "  You  are  not  the  hoy  who 
usually  caddies  for  me?  ” 

**  No,  air.  I  tossed  up  wif  ’irn  for  yer.” 

**  And  you  won?  ” 

"  No  !  I  lost." — London  Mail. 


Suspicious.--"  So  vour  husband  kept 
house  and  cooked  his  own  meals  while  you 
were  away.  Did  ho  enjoy  it?  ” 

“  lie  says  ho  did;  but  I  notice  that  the 
parrot  has  learned  to  swear  during  my 
absence."—  boston  Transcript. 


Far  from  Home. — First  Artist — "The 
umbrella  you  lent  me?  I  have  lent  it  to  a 
friend." 

Second  Artist — "  That  is  very  awk¬ 
ward.  The  man  who  lent  it  to  my  friend 
tolls  him  that  the  owner  wants  it.” — Lc 
Hire. 


V  ndcrstandable. — “  The  President  seems 
to  be  having  a  hard  time  among  bankers 
and  financiers  securing  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.” 

"  Yes.  But  you  must  remember  that 
the  idea  of  this  board  is  to  have  on  it  only 
honest  men." — Life. 


A  Warning. — Woman  is  certainly  coming 
into  her  own.  Even  in  tender  romance  sho 
is  exerting  an  influence. 

The  young  man  had  just  been  accepted. 
In  his  rapture  ho  exclaimed.  “  But  do  you 
think,  my  love,  1  am  good  enough  for 
you?  " 

His  strong-minded  fi*no6e  looked  sternly 
at  him  for  a  moment  and  replied,  “  Good 
enough  for  me?  You’ve  got  to  be!” — 
Judge. 


A  War  Lexicon. — In  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  Sun  an  anonymous  writer 
gives  the  following  important  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  various  phrases  of  "  Desperanto.” 
or  the  language  indulged  in  by  frantic  tel¬ 
egraph  editors  on  American  newspapers: 

Terrific  Slaughter — Sixteen  French  ami 
seventeen  Germans  wounded. 

Hurled  Back — The  withdrawal  of  an  ad¬ 
vanced  outpost. 

Thousands  of  Prisoners — Three  German 
farmers  arrested. 

Deadly  Air  Battle — French  aeroplane 
seen  in  the  distance. 

Gigantic  Army  of  Invasion — Two  troops 
of  cavalry  on  n  reconnaissance. 

Overwhelming  Force — A  sergeant  and  a 
detail  of  twelve  men. 

Fierce  Naval  Battle — Mysterious  sounds 
heard  at  sea. 

Americans  Outrageously  Maltreated — 
One  American  asked  to  explain  why  his 
trunk  contained  maps  of  German  roads. 

Bottled  Up — A  fleet  at  anchor. 

Trapped — An  army  in  camp. 

Rout — An  orderly  retreat. 

Heroism — A  failure  of  soldiers  to  run 
away  in  the  face  of  danger. 

Decisive  Conflict — A  skirmish  of  out¬ 
posts. 
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Nerves  frazzled,  temper  on  edge,  stomach  in 
rebellion,  kidneys  kicking  over  the  traces,  losing 
weight,  no  ambition — 

thousands  of  business  men  today  can  say,  “Yes,  that’s 
me.”  It’s  the  price  we  pay  for  keeping  on  the  jump  in 
the  modem  business  race. 

Our  systems  are  full  of  poison;  our  digestive  organs  are 
overtaxed  and  cannot  assimilate  all  that  we  crowd  into 
our  stomachs;  result,  indigestion  and  consequent  defects 
of  metabolism,  followed  by  Bright’s  Disease,  renal  calculi, 
stone  in  bladder,  albuminuria,  rheumatism  and  gout. 

Buffalo  Lithia 
Springs  Water 

is  Nature’s  own  remedy  for  these  ills.  Physicians  have  prescribed 
its  use  for  over  forty  years  with  wonderful  results.  Among 
them  HUNTER  McCUIRE,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  late  President  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association,  who  said:  "Buffalo  Lithia  Water,  as 
an  alkaline  diuretic,  is  invaluable.  In  Uric  Acid  Crawl,  and,  indeed, 
in  diseases  generally  dependent  upon  a  Uric  Acid  Diathesis,  it  is 
a  remedy  of  extraordinary  potency.  I  have  prescribed  it  in  cases 
of  Rheumatic  Gout,  which  had  resisted  the  ordinary  remedies,  with 
wonderfully  good  results.  I  know-  from  constant  use  of  it  person¬ 
ally  and  in  practice  that  the  results  obtained  from  its  use  arc  far 
beyond  those  which  would  be  warranted  by  the  analysis  given.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  it  either  contains  some  wonderful  remedial 
agent  as  yet  undiscovered  by  medical  science,  or  its  elements  arc  so 
delicately  combined  in  Nature’s  laboratory  that  they  defy  the 
utmost  skill  of  the  chemist  to  solve  the  secret  of  their  power.” 

If  you  are  not  "right,"  try  a  course  of  Buffalo  Lithia  Springs  Water. 
Buy  a  case  and  drink  from  6  to  8  glasses  a  day;  then  sec  how  im¬ 
proved  you  are. 

Write  for  booklet,  "Springs  of  Health." 

BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS  WATER  COMPANY 

Buffalo  Lithia  Springs,  Virginia 


20  Days’  Trial  on  Your  Motor 

A  Remarkable  Device ! 

Q  The  McCormick 
Power  Plug 

*■ - *  Replaces  Ike  spirit  plug 


!  The  Standard  Dictionary  has  received  all 
kinds  of  honor  medaLs  and  priics  from  exposi¬ 
tions,  governments  and  educational  institutions. 


SUMMER  BARGAINS 


T rar.jvfrtnm  the  ordinary  energy  from 
battery  or  magneto  intoa  flood  of  high 
I  frequency  sparks.  By  instantaneous 

and  complete  combustion  it  maintains 
T  K  f  ill  power  strokes  in  the  engine. 
"LjV  Solid  surface  electrodes  do  away  with 
burning,  displacement  or  adjustment 
of  wire  points.  Tbou*u»di  of  entbmi- 
astic  men.  A  trial  will  convince  yon. 
We  will  <end  you  ^  vt  br  insured  parcels  post  tor  SfcUy»’ 
trulony  nrnui  Jiine.  Asa  bookkeeping  facility ryoucafi 
-end  us  n  ‘  hi*  k  r  mmiey  order  at  924Nj  for  each  Power 
Pin*  and  v  e  4  ill  f  *f  it  hick  if  ivm  are  net  in  fiery 
n  ay  wtiificd.  State  thread ;  make  and  model  of  car. 

McCORMICK  MFC.  CO. 

204  McCormick  UldQu  Dayton.  Ohio 


Our  rtitlr*  «i«-k  la  *A*r*4  U  Uhw  llfl- 

|iiirM  f<»r  Ik*  rupifnrr  i.oty.  All 
.  ga4r»iiW«l  far  one  j»*r 

Buy  now  %iul  a»tnu«'1i  m  i*V 
_  __  MUNCH  STOHKH  I*  U.AUIXU  CITtt*. 

Writ*  tor  toakbl  -«•»  ItolUra  Ar.  mrvttfctf" 

AtfiaR  Wntiki  Maafcjga  Co.,  lac.,  S4S 


_  Coeu  ItUK  fK>  pcamWaf,  HUU  w%tm 

2#  W#icM  IV  roan4t,  fold*  knta  au^ll  roll. 
^  Fait  la*#*  tot  Uw.  ito-  «*»«■*■*  U*" 
fWy-rw  Wrl^  f.  4«r 

ItnbmMfl  Itnh  Cxbrx^t  Co..  Of  Diner  UVi4  f  Tfiltik'.O. 

WANTED  AN  IDEA! 

Wbo  can  think  of  acme  rimpfc  thing  to  patent?  Protect 

Cr  tfeas.  they  may  bring  yon  wealth-  >'  ntc  lor  Nt£lt<i 
cations'*  and  -How  to  CVct  Your  Patent  and  Your 


Money.*'  RANDOLPH  Ac  CO., 
Dept-  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Patent  Attorney*. 
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BE  SURE  YOU  INVEST  AT 
THE  RIGHT  TIME 

You  can  sciwitUieallj?  and  aciruratel?  determine 
the  "right  time’*  bv  means  (A  the  Weekly  Baroro- 
cter  Letter  issosd  with  the 


So  far  as  the  general  situation  is  onn- 
ccrned,  this  country  will  feel  first  the  effect 
of  interruption  of  focxl  exports  and  of  sueh 
commodities  ns  cotton,  mineral  oils,  etc., 
hut  as  already  stated,  it  is  not  to  lx>  ex¬ 
pected  that  even  with  Europe  at  war  such 
exports  will  la-  stop!  altogether.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  the  result  prolmblv  will  he 
a  volume  of  exports  almost  as  large  as  in 
normal  seasons,  and  at  enhanced  prices. 
If  this  is  true,  and  if,  as  is  almost  certain 
to  occur,  imports  from  Europe  are  to  lie 
lessened,  then  the  final  result  must  he  tbo 
accumulation  of  a  trade  balance  abroad 
greater  than  has  been  the  ease  for  the  past 
year,  ami  a  corresponding  enhancement  of 
the  wealth  of  this  country,  rather  than  its 
shrinkage.  The  whole  problem  rests  largely 
on  the  ability  of  the  United  States  or  of 
other  nations  in  keeping  open  and  pro¬ 
viding  fully  for  transportation  facilities. 

"Important  as  onr  export  and  import 
trade  are.  the  country  does  not  depend  al¬ 
together  on  it.  The  total  production  of  the 
United  States  in  any  given  twelvemonth  is 
probably  t  wen  tv  times  the  amount  of  goods 
sold  abroad.  The  amount  sent  overseas 
determines  and  regulates  prices  to  an  n|>- 
preciable  extent,  but  the  United  States  is 
such  a  well-balanced  nation  that  it  is  its 
own  largest  customer  and  its  export  trade, 
huge  os  tin*  totals  rnay  seem  when  viewed 
singly,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  compared  with  the  goods  the  people 
of  this  country  exchange  as  between  them¬ 
selves.  If  this  small  portion  of  interrupted 
commerce  gives  us  concern,  think  of  whai 
Europe  has  to  face  in  the  paralysis  of  trade, 
not  only  domestic, but  foreign  as  well,  and 
the  terrific,  drain  of  capital  occasioned  by  war. 

"Even  should  the  United  States  lost* 
every  dollar  of  export  business  within  the 
next  year,  which  it  is  utterly  preposterous 
to  assume,  it  would  still  be  in  a  position  so 
infinitely  superior  to  the  nations  of  Europe 
as  to  forbid  all  comparison.  As  pointed 
out  in  these  columns  before,  Europe  may 
be*  engaged  in  a  struggle  to  change  geo¬ 
graphical  lioundaries.  but  when  the  map 
is  completed,  it  will  bo  found  that  the 
boundary  defining  the  commercial  and 
financial  center  of  the  world  will  have  been 
transferred  to  the  western  hemisphere.’’ 


THE  WAR’S  EFFECT  ON  OUR 
FOREIGN  TRADE 

WHILE  the  interruption  of  trans¬ 
atlantic  traffic  for  the  moment 
paralyzes  this  country’s  export  trade  by  cut¬ 
ting  us  off  from  our  lx*st  foreign  customers, 
we  are  reminded  by  the  New  York  Finan¬ 
cier  that  this  paralysis  will  lie  only  tem- 
porary,  and  that  ultimately  our  position  in 
international  commerce  and  finance  will  be 
greatly  improved  by  Europe's  disastrous 
war.  Imports,  it  is  |x»int«*d  out,  will  be 
affected  more  than  exports.  The  Financier 
makes  the  following  analysis  of  the  sit  uat  ion : 

"The  total  of  our  import,  and  export 
trade  for  the  year  ending  June  .’10  InRt  was 
4.25K  millions  of  dollars.  This  was  almost 
equally  divided  as  between  exports  and 
imports,  the  balanee  of  trade  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  standing  at  470'$  millions. 

“The  origin  and  the  distribution  of  this 
volume  of  business  is  general — that  is,  it 
covers  a  territory  larger  than  that  now 
affected  by  war.  alt  ho  it  must  Ik*  said  that 
the  nations  now  engaged  in  conflict  an*  by 
far  our  best  customers,  and  we  in  turn  buy 
the  greater  part  of  our  ini|xirts  from  them. 
Taking  the  year  1913  as  an  illustration,  the 
exports  from  the  United  States  to  Eurojw 
were  valued  at  1 .479  million  dollars.  This  is 
almiit  60  percent,  of  our  total  export  trade. 
To  classify  it  would  require  too  much  space, 
but  it  mav  be  pointed  out  that  raw  cotton 
alone  mane  up  more  than  one-third  of  the 
total  exports  to  Europe.  Of  the  balance 
of  our  export  trade.  North  America — 
Canada  mostly — took  25  per  cent,  of  our 
exports,  South  America  G  per  cent.,  ami 
Asia  less  than  5  per  cent.  It  will  lx*  seen, 
therefore,  that  about  40  per  cent,  of  our 
export  trade  lies  outside  the  affected  war 
area.  It  is  incredible  to  think  that  Ix-causo 
war  exists  in  Euro|x\  our  ex|x»rt  trade  to 
Europe  will  lx*  more  than  partially  stopt.. 
Kuro|x*  needs  our  trade  now  more  than 
ever;  the  matter  of  cotton  supplies  is  vital, 
und  iu  every  department  of  commerce  the 
pressure  to  obtain  quantities  of  manufac¬ 
tures  the  production  of  which  is  interfered 
with  by  the  withdrawal  of  men  for  war 
purposes  will  be  increased  rather  than 
diminished.  The  question  of  successful  or 
continued  shipment  of  these  commodities 
depends*  largely  on  the  ability  of  the  na¬ 
tions  uffeeted  to  keep  thi*  oeeau  lines  of 
travel  free. 

So  far  as  imports  are  concerned,  the 
United  States  draws  a  little  h*ss  than  half 
of  its  needs  from  Europe.  About  20  per 
(suit,  come  from  Canada  and  from  North 
American  territory,  12  percent,  from  South 
America,  and  lietween  15  and  Hi  per  cent, 
from  Asia.  The  problem  underlying  the 
question  of  shipment  of  exports  applies 
also  to  imports  into  this  country.  It  is 
almost  n  certainty,  however,  that  imports 
will  lx*  affected  more  than  exports;  first, 
because  tin*  rise  in  prices  abroad  will  have 
a  tendency  to  cut  down  the  total,  and 
secondly,  because  the  manufacture  or  pro¬ 
duction  of  gixxis  abroad  will  bo  tempo¬ 
rarily,  but  seriously,  interfered  with,  by 
reason  of  the  withdrawal  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  from  their  usual  occu¬ 
pations.  The  imports  into  the  Unit«*d 
States  from  Europe,  for  the  most  part,  are 
of  a  classification  described  as  manufac¬ 
tured,  or  seniimanufnctunxl,  while  our 
imports  from  other  countries  are  in  the 
nature  of  food  products  or  materials  of  a 
primary  character. 
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THE  BABSON 
INVESTMENT  SERVICE 
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No  need  to  worry  about 
the  lubrication  of  the 
bearings  when  you  use 


DIXON’S 

Graphite 

Lubricants 


They  put  Old  Man  Friction 
in  the  discard,  keep  the 
bearings  free  from  the  grind 
of  metal-to-metal  contact, 
add  life  to  the  car  and  take 
the  sting  out  of  repair  bills. 

Equally  good  for  motor  boats. 

Send  for  Lubricating  Chari 

THE  JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 
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THE  COST  OF  WAR 


The  present  European  war,  according 
to  estimates  quoted  in  The  Financial  World 
(New  York),  is  costing  the  nations  involved 
a  total  of  $25,000,000  a  day — and  those*  es¬ 
timates  take  no  account  of  the  cost  in  hu¬ 
man  lives.  In  the  same  publication  we  find 
t  he  following  table,  showing  the  cost  of  nine 
(*arlicr  wars  in  dollars  and  in  lives: 

Duration  Last  pf  Cm* 

IFitrt  I*  doyi  Hfi  in  mon*y 

Kfuland-Froiirr  1790-1S15K.  $,1«  S .00” 000  i*»«l 

('nnuAii  War  I W4-  RiW.  7M  4h5.t*l0  1,625.0(10.000 
1  '  fvvl  \S  »r  UM-1MH..  2.456  666,UiK>  S.TQOjOOCMW 

Franco*  irrmir.  I l*71M*7l)..  405  290.000  l^W.OflOJirrj 

l<uw-Turk*h  ;1S77  1*7*)...  334  180.000  I45ft.OOo.iaB 4 

1  S.  S  canid*  War  ■  IWB) ...  101  2.910 

Bcttf  W*r  Ilfi99-10O£F  .  ...  90.W&  1.00iVUB>.<bp> 

Kurwo-Jarunew  1 1504-1005)..  576  555,9*10  2*50 '.imtoi 

Biilkan  Worn  302  145,500 

•  Ututai  Scat  re  only. 


FIRST  MORTGAGES 


Oa)  I  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

N#i  I  On  improved  lnidn««  and  residential  prw 

Wi-  h awr  had  II  yj  < 

etpehen*  r  inthi*  held ;  rrfrrrno.s  furni«Scd  if  desired.  I  ulc* 
la  be  approved  vy  F.  .ibn*  attompyr  Corrf-iwndr  nec  i  nv  itoL 

PALMER  AND  PALMER,  Jacksonville,  IU. 


DON'T  CUT  TONSILS,  them 

R tsi  Dr.  Fialkocr'i  Book  ‘To mils  and  Vok#/'  S2  00 

Tin*  only  lx*ok  pubh%5i»  d  on  ton<il*  and  ad  r  lurid  v  1 1.»*y  are 
ci  it ti r.» lot-can*.  1  o  cut*’  tliern  i* better  than  Uitleolroy  tVm. 
I  hht  bonk  tell*  what  tlicv  .ire,  what  lbtr>  do,  w  Ixal  drra&jp^ 
them,  and  hovr  la  cure  iIk-lti  without  the  h.^pit.il  uivl  itir 
knife  fell*  the  dangers  of  tbelr  removn)  fell  i  •  •  » '•  :n 

(ident<:imurk*o  tofu  .ilth  .iml  impairment  of  vaUr.  I  .mt.mi- 
<*,n*  riinition*  Irons  Umoo*  phaldao*.  >in*rr*,  ond  vouy  au- 
thvntleo,  v.c*  *-’Ditny  «n  itiM.ixi'ut  the  ^oibl  a  f«-*  c  M'd«- 
ment  uiK>n  vhe  invidvi-U.  400  pufic*.  lll  j.tiuti  d 

TW.  Craiiii,  L«k  Box  US.  D«M-  F.  PitUkank.  Pa. 


Another  estimate,  published  in  the  Now 
York  Herald,  places  the  daily  cost  to  the 
nations  now  at  war  in  Europe  at  $50,000*- 
000  a  day.  The  Herald  writer  goes  on  to 
sav: 


“The  loss  of  untold  thousands  of  lives  oT 
young  men  who  are  needed  in  the  Holds 
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and  workshops  of  Germany.  Franee.  Aus¬ 
tria,  Russia,  and  Great  Britain,  the  na¬ 
tions  engaged  in  the  greatest  war  in  his¬ 
tory,  will  he  equivalent,  experts  say,  to  the 
loss  of  billions  of  money  in  the  crippling  of 
industries  all  over  Europe.  Tint  destruc¬ 
tion  of  property  of  all  kinds  located  in  the 
pathway  of  the  contending  armies,  not  to 
speak  of  the  destruction  of  costly  warships, 
will  foot  up  high  in  the  billions,  hut  how- 
high  even  the  most  imaginative  expert 
refuses  to  venturi-  an  opinion. 

"When  it  is  consider'd  that  in  thirteen 
years  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  armies 
and  navies  of  the  countries  at  war.  as  well 
as  the  cost  of  naval  construction,  has  ex- 
c«-edi-d  $20.(XX),(XX),(XX).  some  idea  may  In- 
had  of  the  expense  attached  to  war  and  the 
preparations  of  European  countries  for  just 
such  contingencies  as  arose  in  Europe  last 
week.  The  cost  of  the  Panama  Canal,  one 
of  the  most  useful  aids  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  was  approximately  $.‘I70,(XXJ,(XX), 
but  the  expense  of  the  preparations  for  war 
in  Europe  during  the  time  it  took  to  build 
the  canal  exceeded  the  cost  of  this  gigantic 
undertaking  nearly  sixty  to  one. 

"The  wealth  of  the  live  nations  at  war  is 
estimated  at  9270,000,000,000,  and  in  thir¬ 
teen  years  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
armies  and  navies,  naval  construction  and 
the  like  exceeded  920,000,000,000,  or  about 
13  per  cent,  of  the  total  wealth  of  the 
countries  involved.  The  same  money,  if 
spent  in  the  construction  of  railroads  and 
extension  of  a  merchant  marine  would  have 
made  all  of  these  nations  commercially  the 
most  powerful  in  the  world . 

“This  enormous  expense  which  was  in¬ 
curred  in  preparation  for  war  will  now  he 
rapidly  increased  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
actual  warfare.  The  British  House  of 
Commons  authorized  war  credits  amount¬ 
ing  to  $1,025,000,000,  while  the  German 
Reichstag  voted  $1,250,000,000.  Austria 
and  Franee  have  set  aside  vast  sums  for 
their  respective  war  chests. 

"In  anticipation  of  trouble  last  year, 
Germany  voted  9250,000,000  for  extraor¬ 
dinary  war  expenses  and  about  $100,tXX),- 
tXX)  was  spent  on  an  aerial  fleet.  France 
has  thus  far  spent  $<iO,(XX),(XX)  for  the  same 
purpose  and  American  experts  an*  now 
watching  developments  to  ascertain  if  the 
money  was  judiciously  spent . 

"It  is  expected  that  the  taxes  to  meet  the 
extraordinary  expenses  of  the  war  will  be 
quadrupled  in  Germany  and  Franco  within 
the  next  six  weeks.  As  business  is  at  a 
standstill  throughout  Europe  and  every 
jHirt  of  entry  blocked,  experts  are  wonder¬ 
ing  where  the  money  is  to  come  from.  All 
agree  that,  when  peace  is  declared  and  the 
figures  are  all  in,  the  n-sult  financially  will 
1h-  staggering  and  that  the  heaviest  burden 
it  has  over  borne  will  rest  upon  Europe  for 
fifty  years  to  come.” 

Illuminating,  also,  is  a  glance  at  the 
national  debts  of  the  countries  involved  — 
debts  which,  as  the  Milwaukee  ll'wfonen 
says,  represent  the  unpaid  balances  of  the 
cost  of  former  wars  and  emergency  loans  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  armaments: 


The  Automatic  Feed  Mailing 
Machine  you  said  some  one 
would  build  £ome  dav — 


Pence  Mailing  Machine 

Seals  —  Affixes  Stamps  and  Stickers 
all  in  one  operation 

Systematize  Your  Outgoing  Mail 


Saves  Labor — Time — Money 

Only  one  operator  necessary. 

Seals  and  Affixes  Stamps  on  6000 
envelopes  per  hour. 

Handles  empty  envelopes  to  ^4 
thickness  without  any  adjustment. 

Places  stamps  in  any  position 
desired. 

Affixes  as  many  stamps  as  desired. 


Uses  regular  postage  stamps  as 
furnished  in  rolls  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  without  paying 
extra  for  re-rolling. 

Keeps  an  accurate  record  of 
stamps  used. 

Will  either  seal  or  stamp,  or  do 
both  in  one  operation. 

Affixes  stickers 
on  backs  of  en¬ 
velopes,  too. 

(Guaranteed 
t  ft  I  i/.-.  -ay  satisfactory. 


Write 
us  today 


See  the  Pence  at 
the  Chicago,  New 
York  or  Boston 
Business  Shows. 
In  the  meantime 
write  on  your  busi¬ 
ness  letter  head  for 
descriptive  cir¬ 
cular. 

Pence  Mailing 
Machine  Co. 

Dept.  D 

Minneapolis,  Mian. 
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AofioW  <UU 
13,612.389,000 
6,286.433.001) 
1. 224. 15*  ,000 

4,507,071.000 

133.886.221 

3,3*9,577.000 


Intrrni 
1144,406.000 
1  #2.762,000 
41.981.000 
180  >83.000 
6.115.000 
101.060.000 
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HOW  THE  EXPRESS  COMPANIES 
ARE  DOING 


Since  the  parcel  post  came  into  operation 
and  reduced  express  rates  became  opera¬ 
tive.  all  the  express  companies  have  been 
struggling  hard  to  make  lioth  ends  meet. 
During  the  first  nine  months,  ending  on 
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Little  Tom  Tucket  ^  . 

Cailsfor  h  is  s* i  vprr; 

IVhat  shti it  it  he. 

White  bread  unit  but  ter  t 

JVo,  sir!  Sot  TV/fiuMp.” 

The  dwtor  hnssniil. 

'Give  him  Hortlert *s  Engle  Brundy 
That's  how  he's  frit! 


hat  every  Doctor  knows 

Every  doctor  knows  that  a  baby’s 
Stomach  is  an  individualist.  Some 
form  of  milk  must  he  selected 
and  modified  to  suit  your  baby's 
particular  needs. 

When  a  condensed  milk  is 
selected  as  the  best  food  for  your 
baby,  your  one  concern  is  the 
purity  of  the  brand  of  milk  used. 


BORDENS 

EAGLE  BRAND  CONDENSED 


The  overwhelming  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  cleanliness  and 
purity  of  Borden’s  Eagle  Brand 
Condensed  Milk  has  had  weight 
with  both  doctors  and  mothers. 


BORDEN’S  CONDENSED  MILK  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 

This  company  has  supplied  pure  milk  for  57 years 


TheAutoglas 

S'tiunifj  1/ay  JHii,  tgn 

The  only  comfortable  goggle 
The  only  efficient  eye  protector 

rI  niOIJT  rims,  hinged  at  the  center,  neat 
V  V  and  inconspicuous;  conform!  to  the  con¬ 
tour  of  the  face,  excludes  wind  as  well  as  dust, 
and  at  the  same  time  affords  absolutely  unob¬ 
structed  vision.  Temples  covered  with  compo¬ 
sition  of  silk  and  cotton  makes  them  easy  on 
the  ear*.  Lenses  either  amber  color  or  white. 

Any  Optician*  Sporting  G*  Wi  or  Motor  Supply 
Home  can  equip  you.  If  they  haven't  them ,  write 
to  us .  W  e  U  see  that  you  get  them . 

OVER  25,000  NOW  IN  USE 

F.  A.  Hardy  &  Co. 

°«Pt.  D  Chicago.  III. 


June  .'10.  1914.  their  loam*  wore  estimated 
to  have  been  over  $3,000,000.  It  Was  con¬ 
tended  by  the  companies,  when  the  pro- 
posed  reduction  was  under  consideration, 
that  the  reduction  of  16  per  <-ent.  in  their 
rates,  com  I  tint'd  with  the  parcel  post, 
would  1k»  most  disastrous.  They  were 
unanimous  in  making  vigorous  protests. 
So  strong  was  their  feeling  that  at  one  time 
they  were  seriously  considering  a  resort 
to  the  courts  for  an  injunction  on  the  ground 
tlmt  the  lower  rates  would  be  confiscatory. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  then 
contended  that  losses  in  revenue  would  be 
overcome  by  an  increase  in  business  due  to 
cheaper  rates. 

At  last  the  companies  consented  to  make 
a  test  of  the  new  rates,  as  a  sort  of  experi- 
ttient.  but  in  the  hofie  that  a  demonstration 
of  their  losses  would  ultimately  secure  a 
return  to  (letter  rates.  The  Journal  of 
Commerce  recently  made  inquiries  as  to  the 
latest  results  of  oiierations  under  the  ns 
d need  mtc^  and  found  that  the  predicted 
increase  of  business  had  “absolutely  failed 
to  materialize."  Following  are  some  of  the 
facts  drawn  from  its  inquiry: 
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Stands  the 
Test  of  Time  6 


Never  fear  that  midsummer's  heat 
wiU  afTect  Flex -a.  Tile  Asphalt 
Shingles.  The  hotter  old  Sol,  the 
flatter  and  tighter  Flcx-a-TUes  lay. 
There  is  nothing  in  them  to  rot  or 
rust.  Tough  as  the  sole  of  your  shoe, 
Flex-a-Tiles  stand  the  severest  teat 
of  time  and  the  elements. 


Asphalt  Shingles  for  the  Home 
A  roof  of  Ptcx-a-Tilcsl*  as  attmctlr*  salt  Is 
eiurnbt*.  That's  because  they  are  surfaced 
with  crushed  granite  or  chipped  Vermont 
slate  in  the  natural  red,  garnet  , creen,  emer¬ 
ald  or  brown  tones— beautiful,  brilliant, 
never  fading.  Forced  Intothc  top  costing  of 
Otlsomte  under  tremendous  pressure,  this 
^  stone  surface  is  as  durable  as  the  ahin- 
CIe  body  itself.  Before  you  roof,  get 
the  whole  F1ex-a-Tile  story. 

Free  Book  and  Sample 
Send  today  for  sample  •hlntfl* 
and  il»*  Hes-e-TlIe  booh. 

V  oWTHE  HEPPES  COMPANY 

.  :  J#«*a/i.(7ar’#rj  also  of 
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"As  ;i  matter  of  fact,  figure  as  to  the 
outbound  business  done  in  and  around  the 
metropolitan  district  of  New  York  show 
that  the  ratio  of  increase  in  gross  business 
to  the  decrease  in  revenues  stands  at  about 
s  to  13,  in  computing  the  respective  per¬ 
centages. 

"During  the  nine-month  period  ending 
June  30,  the  o|>erating  income  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Express  Company  fell  from  $689,568 
to  a  deficit  of  $607,898.  During  the  single 
month  of  March.  1914,  the  first  after  the 
effectiveness  of  the  lower  rates,  the  rev¬ 
enues  of  the  American  suffered  n  loss  of 
$128,48*1.  according  to  the  latest  returns  re¬ 
ceived  from  W  ashington. 

“The statistics  also  show  that  tlie  Adams 
Express  Company,  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  fiscal  year,  ran  down  its 
opera tiiig  income  from  $172,296  to  a  deficit 
of  $567,765.  of  which  $1 16,329  was  incurred 
during  the  month  of  March 


Some  men  feel  that  fine  literature  is  some¬ 
thing  beyond  them— something  requiring  a  cer¬ 
tain  ‘higher  education"— when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  they  need  to  fully  understand  and  ap¬ 
preciate  the  beauties  of  good  books  is  a  copy  of 
the  Standatd  Dictionary. 


Tlu  Croat 

Nort  horn,  owned  and  oi>crated  by  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad  as  a  part  of  its  trans¬ 
portation  system,  suffered  u  reduction  in 
operating  income  from  $194,678  to  $144,270 
and  represents  one  of  the  l>e*t  examples 
of  the  companies  operating  at  a  profit  many 
long-haul  routes. 

"The  Southern  Express  Company,  which 
also  operates  many  profitable  long-haul 
routes,  was  affected  ny  the  lower  rates 
und  parcel-post  competition  to  the  extent 
of  realizing  a  decline  in  operating  income 
from  $992,717  to  $646,404.  The  Wells  Kurgo 
Express  Company,  which,  together  with  the 
other  large  companies,  recently  took  over 
some  of  the  mileage  formerly  operated  by 
the  now  defunct  United  States  Express 
Company,  lost  about  $515,000  in  operating 
income,  the  figures  for  the  nine-month 
period  of  the  last  fiscal  year  l*>ing  $814,622, 
as  against  an  operating  income  of  $1,301,088 
for  the  corresponding  nine-month  period  of 
the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"To  put  the  situation  of  the  express  com¬ 
panies  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  a  brief  way,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  companies  operating  in  the  South 
and  the  West  have  suffered  heavy  losses 
of  revenue,  but  still  remain  out’  of  the 
deficit  column,  while  the  larger  companies 
operating  in  the  East  art*  finding  them¬ 
selves  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
deficit  column.  As  has  been  said,  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  Western  and  Southern  com¬ 
panies  is  mainly  due  to  their  possession  and 
operation  of  profitable  long-haul  routes." 


Independent  Trips 


A  realization  of  Jules  (  ~ V" 

Vcme'i  dream  at*  \  \  f  V 

moderate  co«t,  vnth  so 
many  comfort®  that  a  \\ 
woman  can  make  the  tn' p 
unaccompanied.  FiivtclaM 
thro  ugrhout.  Start  any  lime,  from  any 
point;  remain  a®  Ion*  ms  you  pi  rate  in 
the  place®  that  mod  interest  you. 
Ticket®  good  two  yea r®. 
Tr»TtWCW!u  WAIOfartkWorU  A 
Mi  Nr  *1018  Mvaiml  Enid  W  W 
0EIRICH3  A  CO,  «|fti,!Bmfeir.a.Y.  < 
lOmmmlCL.Otcm  ttss^bslnuaa 
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Advice  to  a  Wife 


CURRENT  EVENTS) 


European  War 

August  0.— Italy  notifies  Gn*l  Britain  Urn  she 
will  remain  neutral.  despite  Austria's  claim*. 

The  (Urman  attack  on  Belgium,  con- 

tiiiuts.  with  heavy  German  loam. 

The  British  cruiser  Amphion  is  reported  Mink 
off  the  recast  of  Holland,  as  a  result  of  striking 
a  Routing  mine.  130  men  an*  lost. 

A  German  squadron  is  reported  as  tKimbarding 
lleUlngfors.  Finland. 

Tlic  Ctanarder  Mauritania.  Arcing  from  ca;>- 
ture.  puts  in  at  Halifax,  accompanied  by  the 
White  Star  liner  Crdric. 

The  HreretArks  of  the  State.  Navy.  War.  and 
Treasury  Departments  are  appointed  by  Freni- 
dial  Wilson  as  a  hoard  in  rliarge  of  the  relief 
measures  for  American  tourists. 

August  7.— The  English  Ambassador  leaven 


All  By  a  Few  Minutes’  Daily 
Fun  Under  a  New  Kind 
of  Shower 

Send  No  Money 


Will  you  let  mi  AW  you — for  ten  day**  free  use 
— a  new  kind  of  refreshing  enrrgi/cr  that  in  two  or 
three  minutes*  fun  of  a  morning  will  fill  you  dm.  k 
full  of  all-day  ginger  and  luibtle?  That  will  help 
you  do  more  and  lnrtter  work? 

Will  you  let  us  send  vou— simply  1  i  i  te-t.  without 
any  obligation  to  keep  ft— a  new  kind  ul  -tmml  .inn! 
needle  shower  that  in  two  or  three  minutes  brt*  r  *  ..r 
after  dinner  will  make  you  feelgood  i'  new  when  you 
come  homo  all  tin-d  out  r 

Will  you  let  us  prov*  — right  on  your  own  hath  tub 
how  a  few  minutes*  enjoyment  of  a  Kenney  Shower  .it 
bedtime  will  re*t  and  rHre\h  your  whole  sysfrm  »d 
soothe  you  to  sound  bleep? 

How  a  Kenney  Shower  makes  either  hot  or  cold  water 
twice  as  refreshing— how  much  more  invigorating  and 
enjoyable  it  is  than  a  plain  tub  bath  how  its  daily  use 
both  summer  and  winter  will  help  keep  you  at  your  best: 

Only  $6  If  You  Keep  It  — 
Nothing  If  You  Don’t 

You  can  make  this  provc-it-to  you  tr*t  without  send¬ 
ing  us  a  single  cent  in  advance.  If  you  are  willing  to 
part  with  the  shower  alter  a  trial— if  you  are  willing  to 
go  back  to  tub  bath-*— simply  return  it  and  it  won't  tost 
you  a  penny.  And  it  will  cost  you  only  %h  if  you  keep  it. 

Beats  a  Tub  Bath  40  Ways 

In  this  day  and  age.  no  bathroom  is  complete  without 
a  shower.  Instead  of  using  the  same  water  over  and 
over  as  hi  tub  bathing,  every  drop  that  touches  your  body 
from  a  shower  is  fresh  and  clean— the  only  sanitary  way 
to  bathe. 

And  now  for  only  $6  you  tan  ha*e  a  four-stream 
ntedU  shower— a  new  and  unproved  kind  that  gives  you 
the  n.o^t  luxurious  and  stimulating  wash-down  anyone 
tan  take.  Vi  think  you  will  Ami  almost  a-,  modi  ditier- 
enre  between  a  Kenney  Shower  and  an  old-fashioned 
overhead  curtain  shower  as  between  a  bath  in  a  fine 
porcelain  tub  and  a  sponge  bath  out  of  a  tin  pail. 


August  10. — A*  the  result  or  the  approach  or  an 
Austrian  army  through  southern  Germany. 
Franco  declare*  u  state  of  war  to  exist  between 
Austria  and  France. 

The  British  Admiralty  informs  the  Mayor  or 
Birmingham  that  the  new  cruiser  Hirmin^ham 
h;*M  sunk  r  *-/a.  the  first  German  submarine  u> 
meet  disaster. 

The  Canadian  Government  at  Ottawa  receive* 
order*  for  tile  Immediate  transportation  of 


Kenney  Needle  Shower 

All  Metal  —  Fit*  Any  Tub 
Guaranteed  Not  to  Splash 
Out  Free  Trial  to  Prove  It 


Algeria,  in  tlic  AUatlan  Invasion. 

European  war  reinirt*  give  the  situ 


why  tlic  price U  »**  low.  tiuHrsnirrd  nm  io«i»l.i-«h 
out  of  tub  no  mu»  u«i  wolU  or  Hone — <lay» 
trial  to  prove  It. 

Tti**  only  nrt-«Ue  •  thiit  bt«  ;»nv  hutli  tub. 

put  up — no  tool*  needed—  not  even  a  «*4  rew 

A  »cn mu.  lundiorar.  nil  nirUl.  nh  ki-l- fiitlsh  li* 
turc.  N«-vi*r  in  the  W4> — doesn't  Interim-*  witli 
regular  u w  of  tub. 

Don’t  Have  to  Wet  Your  Hair 

All  four  of  the  InviuoniUtue  needle  ~*p  raved  •ttraiwe 
lire  thrown  direct  ag«ia»t  the  body  from  the  tie*  k 
down—  no  breifttli-tukivuc  dmi  u«  with  overhead 
•Lower* — don’t  have  to  wet  your  hair — women  *  »n 
now  dtloy  a  uliower  without  bothering  with  a  rub¬ 
ber  I'Up. 

A  Week’s  Use  Worth  the  Price 

Now  being  installed  in  many  cxpen*vc  hotel*. 
Also  u«etl  in  the  hoin*-«  of  th«>«i»aiuU  of  peo|Me  who 
could  afford  to  pay  tenor  twenty  Ume«J6  if  a  bigger 
price  would  buy  a  better  •  bower.  Many  of  them 
may  a  wee k*a  uoc  It  alone  worth  nil  a  Kenney  Shower 
co-i*. 

Krmembof  we  an  n’t  u*k»nif  you  to  ™.v  Inis 
•liowrr.  bot  only  to  fry  It—  to  lei  «i«  frsd  it  to  you 
l»-ti  day-  free  •«»  you  can  see  for  your** -If  how  you 
like  it.  No  retl  t  ojk;  about  trying  it  don  toead  any 
money — •imply  order  on  your  letterhead  or  enclose 
buNru'w  rani  or  rHerence.  Bettrr  make  the  free 
trial  now  «n*  how  much  better  you'll  fed  aa  Uie 
result  of  a  dally  •  bower. 

A.  D.  REODAN  SPECIALTY  CO. 
25  Went  Broadway,  New  York 


August  1 1. — European  war  rvport*  give  tlic*  situ¬ 
ation  in  various  localities  as  follows:  the*  Gor¬ 
man  army  of  the  Moselle  faring  the  French 
near  Longwy:  Gormans  In  pnwstwion  of  l*an- 
den  a  railroad  point  ton  mllce  from  Louvain. 
Ihr  hflftdquarttn  of  tho  Belgian  army  ;  French 
and  English  force*  suppUM'd  to  be  at  Namur; 
the  French  invasion  of  Alsace  checked  beyond 
M Uhlhaiisori.  with  a  Punch  loss  of  ground: 
the  Kuastan  forces  occupying  small  liorder 
tow  ns  in  Rant  Galicia  and  invading  Transyl¬ 
vania  In  Austria;  Austrian  troops  advancing 
upon  Warsaw.  In  Ruwiin  Poland:  tho  Aus¬ 
trian*  being  driven  completely  out^of  ^orvlan 
tetri  lory 
town  of 

August  12 


jevo. 


England  declares  a  state  of  war  to 


Netherlands  frontier  rouwiw  much  disturbance 
in  Holland  anti  causes  Belgium  to  aide  Hoi-1 
land's  Intentions  in  the  event  of  violated  neu¬ 
trality. 

A  new  Austrian  ambassador.  Baron  Karl  von 
Macehlo.  has  l*m  appointed  to  Rohm*. 

Mexico 

August  7. — Provisional  President  Carbajal  Issues 
a  statement  opposing  General  Carranza's  de¬ 
mand  for  an  unconditional  surrender  of  Mexico 
City.  He  receive*  word  from  Secretary  of 
State  Bryan  commending  his  course  of  action 
and  assuring  him  of  the  moral  support  of  the 
United  States. 

August  0. — Representatives  of  Brazil.  Guate¬ 
mala.  Great  Britain,  ami  France,  together 
with  Governor  lturblde  and  a  Carranza  envoy, 
meet  In  Mexico  City  to  consider  means  to 
hasten  a  satisfactory  surrender  of  the  city 
to  the  Constitutionalist  forces. 

August  12.  -General  Carranza  order*  to  Is*  held 
at  Tampico  a  large  consignment  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  consigned  to  General  Villa. 

Washington 

August  0. — The  death  of  Mr*.  Woodrow  WUson 
occur*  at  the  White  House. 

August  7. — The  Senate  confirm*  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Mcwsrs.  Warburg  and  Dr-la  no.  com- 
Dleting  the  total  Federal  Reserve  Board  mcni- 


KI A*  all  tlie  good  fM.int*  of  the  filwvuianllv  espradve 
■lniMrr*  without  a  *lngU*o«e  of  their  fault-  No  Gummy  cur¬ 
tain  to  your  enjoy  meat  doing  »w»v  with  the  irfd- 
la»hiuDnl  ci|M‘n»ivccuruin  and  witli  all  oimplii  ated  part*  la 


SALES  AGENTS  WANTED 

Eiduilvr  territory  given  to  men  who  can  qualify. 
Mutt  be  hustler*,  with  telling  experience  or  ftelllng 
Inatlnrt.  and  with  enough  capital  to  carry  stock  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  demand.  Write  for  proposition  and 
proof. 


SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  cour »e  of  lorty  le»*on«  In  the  hi-torv.  iortti.  •ime 
lure  and  writing  of  tlie  Slmrv  taught  by 

Dr  i  Btrr  Eienwtia.  Editor  Llppinrott't  Mipjioc 
210  et  hi «4ioe*r  frrr.  r/«tff  ad^rrjv 

the  home  cokkespondemt  school 

u»«u  Dept.  71.  Springfield.  Mata. 


The  Fifteen  Decisive 
Hatties  of  the  World 


Bound  in  cloth.  For  only  M  cent*. 

By  Sir  lid  trot  J  Cr*tuy 

In  this  classic  book  is  tolcj  the  stirring  drama  nf  the 
woe  id's  grea  teat  bat  ties  from  Marathon  to  Waterloo. 
The  imposing  array  of  armies,  the  wisdom  and  In¬ 
spiring  leadership  of  great  commanders,  and  the 
valorous  advance  of  battalions  and  squadrons  are 
presented  in  vivid  and  stirring  style. 

utmo.  Cloih .  J3  cruU:  by  mad.  44 
FUNK  4  WACRALLS  COMPANY.  New  Yerk.  N.Y. 


Ot»r  free  •.•tnflr  will 
fort  nnd  rcon^tnr  Send  poatnl 
•f.inna  else  -.ml  whether  }o«i  want 
hifh  *vr  li'W  e«d'nr. 

REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO 


mis  -  with  freight  prepaid,  om  the 

Modal  new  iqi$  "SANOfS"  U  you 

— /l/yj/)  write  at  once  for  our  big 
flW*  rffir. 

f'  W Ay T/ ' \L  m  a  rveloua  Impenva- 
fiE^VjryY \\  meats.  Extraordinary 
^  VMS*  is.  oar  ¥**9 
f  V\  ^|vv?e  offer*.  )Vn  commit  of* 

£  vVw!  >  ^ /rri  go  hty  wiih»»ut  geU 
-  ting  our  latent  propo¬ 
sitions.  tires,  equipment,  sundries  and  everything 
la  the  tocyclc  line  half  usual  prices.  M  rlto  to  u*. 

ME  t  D  CYCLE  CO. ,  Dept.K  17  2  CHICA60 


ili»  tH.irn**!  a#  N»r  fhm  (h  Ike 

alswl  m  *mm»  «•!  ik*  *  lprJS*aial 

||. r  Set.  /It  Or.  P  ll .  CUwiJf.  F  R  C  S 


By  mad.  poitpatd,  $t.oo 

tuso  I  mir  Ik  A '*« 
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THE  LEXICOGRAPHER’S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  ihi*  column,  li>  <in-ulr  qur*»o«i*  concerning  tbe  current  u«c 
ol  wnrrjf.  iKr  hunk  tk  W  agnails  New  .Standard  Dictionary  it 
enniultrd  oft  arbiter. 

Htntlrrs  i cill  pirns?  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
#rr/X  be  taken  of  anonymous  commun/cuiums. 


"I*  II.."  Nrw  York  -“What.  If  any.  is  tin- 
distinction  between  'at  lant'  and  'at  length ’? 
IMftiHi'  ilirri-mti iato  or  rxplain  the  point.*’ 

You  h  III  find  tlir*c  prepositional  phnnx  defined 
in  place  in  tho  New  Standard  Dictionary  under 
last  <p.  1392,  col.  3).  Tho  phrase,  at  last,  is  defined 
an  meaning  “in  t  ho  end;  finally  and  also,  “at  the 
end  of  life."  Tudor  length  (p.  Mid.  col.  1).  the 
phrase,  at  length,  U  defined  meaning  “after  a 
great  while;  finally;  at  hut";  and  ab«o.  “at  full 
length:  without  omixdon  or  contraction.'*  From 
tho  foregoing  It  may  1m-  deduced  that  at  last 
emphasizes  finality,  wliermic  at  length  emptuml/.** 
not  only  a  period  of  waitiug  hut  the  attainment 
of  the  end  of  that  period. 

Dr.  James  C.  Pemald.  in  his  “Connectives  of 
English  Speech.**  w»y»  (page  66):  “ At  last- at 
length:  The**  two  pn'iKisitional  pimp***  are  quite 
dlMinet  In  mining  and  are  not.  in  strict  usage, 
interchangeable.  The  assumption  that  of  length 
means  the  game  as  at  last,  and  Is  therefore  *u|»erfiii- 
ouh.  U’an  •Tror.  Iloth  of.  length  and  at  last  prr- 
Muppoue  long  waiting:  but  at  last  view*  w  hat  conuw 
after  the  waltiug  as  a  finality;  at  length  views  It  si* 
intermediate  with  reference  to  action  or  stale  that 
continue*,  or  to  nwults  that  an*  yet  to  follow:  an. 
*1  have  Invited  him  often,  and  at  length  he  U 
coming*;  'I  have  invited  him  often,  and  at  last 
he  has  come’:  'At  length  he  tx*gan  to  recover’; 
*/W  last  he  died.'  ‘At  last  he  conrliidid*  U  cor¬ 
rect.  but  'At  last  he  began'  would  seem  somewhat 
grotesque.  4 Hearer  thus  at  length  failed  »|mycIi 
recovered  »acl.'-  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  bk  |v.  1. 


367.  'O.  then,  at  last  relent.* — Milton.  Parodist 
Lost.  bk.  tv,  1,  79.  'Af  length  the  freshening 
western  blast.  Aside  the  shroud  of  battle  cast.' — 
Scott.  Alarm  ion,  can.  i\,  *t.  26  ‘There  at  last  it 
lay.  the  bourn  of  my  long  and  weary  pilgrimage  ‘ 
—  R.  P.  Burton.  El  Medinah.  ch.  25.  p.  389.  'All 
work  must  be  done  at  last,  not  in  a  disorderly, 
scrambling,  doggfxh  way.  but  In  ati  ordered, 
soldierly,  human  way  * —  Rusk  In.  Own  of  H  'ltd 
O.'m-.  let.  I.  p.  26.  'Every  hero  Isx'omra  a  bore 
at  Just/  Emerson.  Hepreseniatite  Men.  Uses  of 
(treat  Men.  p.  26.  'At  last  as  marble  rock  be 
staiidelh  still.’  Ta*M>,  Codfrey  of  Jiulloigne.  tr.  by 
Fairfax,  bk.  vi.  st.  27. 

MW.  L  B  New  York.— The  birth  of  such  a 
man  a*  Verdi  was  not  a  great  event  In  history, 
for  he  was  the  non  of  on  innkeeper  and  tobacco* 
nlst.  But  the  death  of  Verdi  was  an  Important 
event  in  history  because  at  that  time  he  had 
Invome  one  of  (hi  world's  greaUwt  men. 

"1  S.  R.."  New  Orleans.  La. — To  forfeit  is.  In 
general,  to  lose  title  to  or  poNmwsion  of  through 
failure  to  fulfil  some  obligation  or  condition  To 
confiscate  is  to  appropriate  (private  property)  as 
forfeited  to  the  puldlc  it**  or  treasury.  especially 
because*  of  the  wrong-doing  of  the  owner.  The 
sente  of  forfeit  meaning  “to  cause  one  to  suffer 
forfeiture"  U  obsolete  except  In  history. 

“  II  C.  L..“  Ka*t  branch.  N\  Y- — The  dasheen 
Is  a  tubcrotl*- routed  taro,  usually  of  dwarf  habit. 
The  word  is  from  the  French  \Yr*t- Indian  dialect 
da  Chine .  meaning  ’from  China." 

"H.  W.  L..“  Hanover.  N.  11 —The  word 
sibling  lias  liern  out  of  use  dntv  1435.  It  is  an 
olMolete  term  the  equivalent  of  which  to-day  is 
A  In  or  rc  lot  ire.  Any  modem  um*  of  sibling  is  an 
attempt  to  revivify  a  word  long  abico  dead. 

"C  S.,“  Philadelphia. — A  waterfall  Is  not 
merely  a  KkkI y  of  water  falling  through  the  air; 
It  is.  In  additkm.  a  scarf  or  necktie  with  Jong 
drooping  ends,  or  a  chignon  with  pendent  curls. 


Prompt 
Identification 
of  Baggage 

the  traveller  »  r  I 
lr**  vexation  and  • 
insure  against  1  ***  v»tl. 
the 

CH  ECK 
SERVICE 


Eac  i  tag  bears  a  registerr.l  num- 
l»cr.  Durable  and  omanu’iuaL 
Ask  vour  dealer  or  stationer  or 
*ent  uircet.  so  cent  j  each,  prepaid. 
Trunk  or  bag  style. 

AMERICAN  SALES  3  SERVICE  CO. 
HtrrUbtrK.F*. 

H*hH  fur  JVm  JiooA ;l*t. 


The  Standard  Dictionary  is  needed  in  ever* 
American  home  where  education  and  cultoc 
arc  truly  esteemed. 


An  International 
Calamity 

Read  article  by  David  Jayne  Hill, 
EL. I).,  ex-Amhassador  to  Germany, 
on  4 1  he  Gospel  of  Good  Will — 
An  Influence  for  the  World’s  Peace," 

in  THE  HOMILETIC  REVIEW 
for  September. 

Pmr  Copy.  30  cmnts  Pmr  Y*ar,  $ 3.00 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


HUDSON  RIVER 
BY  DAYLIGHT 


IIITCKAU  OF 


UniversitjfTravel 


The  swiftest,  cleanest  river 
steamers  in  America. 


FALL 

TOURS 


M  Washington  Irving" 

**  Hendrick  Hudson" 
-Robert  Fulton" 
-Albany" 

Service  daily  except  Sunday.  All 
through  rail  tirkr n  Uiwwn  New  York 
ami  Albany  accepted.  Mum.  :  rnuu- 
rant.  Easy  cuoneclama  NcatK.  Kaa  and 
M  eg.  Send  (our  crtibi  for  illiutralrd 
fummex  literature. 

Hudson  River  Day  Line 


To  Fttmpr:  Sail 
Aug.  I Mli.  Sept.  5th. 

N-pi.  Hull. 

To  (irem*.  Tur¬ 
key.  Egypt!  Sail 
Oct.  ITth,  Oct.  Jlat. 

I  lit*  I  bulb  b-  lour; 
The  Crimea,  Ciucimij. 
Traus-Sihcna  to  China 
ond  lapaa:  returning 
via  In  da  and  ilg)pt. 
Siil  Aagual  I 
Tit*  Mnndnrd  Tonri  Katt-Unmd  Imtn 
New  York  Oct*»lH.r  3bl.  nr  November  3*th, 


AROUND 
the  WORLD 


N«w  V«k 


reaching  San  Fr.»iut*o*  in  May. 

\.r adki.  II  .H.Fowen. 
1  miac  to  Hid  Cataract 
on  nur  new  I* rivnr** 
Ntritniei*  "Lot ua.M 
Sul  from  New  York 
.1  \  N  .  23rd  FKH.  40th 


THE  NILE 
Winter  1915 


JAN.  9th 

Send  lor  l.itrratuic 

IV TRINITY  PLACE:,  BOSTON.  Mass. 


UNNING  TOURS 


3  Oriental 

S.N.Ca.  Fr^anuSail- 
•«f».  Iiiia,  China. 
Pailippiaea.  Japan. 
A aalraka  New  Zealand. 
Water  Ta.r*  i.  ladia. 
Rnnad  World  Ta«r». 
For  fall  iafomatioa 
apply  Canard  Line. 
21-24  Stale  Sb.  N  T. 


to  t«ypl.  Pal,  I  urkey,  Greece 

Soling  I, -in..  Feb  .  h|S 

A  9(01  N  II  Till  WOK  I. II 

Satlinr  bilwatd.  Novrmlvr  '14:  f.imnry  *1 A 
102  Conu  meat  tonal  Rooae,  B:>iton.  Mai* 


Go  to  Europe  at  my  Expense 

»noA*k'rx. 


bj  orgAnicIng  a  |«rtr.  Kxiiniencv 
K-tabbalwd  iwm 
BABC1HJK  S  TtMT 


1 137  Dean  Street 


Uro  »klyo 


LONDON 


TOPHAM  TOURS 


IF 


London' i  Moil  Cootplele  Hotel 

THE  GORING  HOTEL 

Groavenor  Gar4eae,  London.  8  W. 


1 1 


m  «m  it* 


TK* 


Tatft 


TV*  N-  4> 

Wnrj!  I»»e 


GRAND  TOUR  AROUND  THE  WORLD 
1.4  viit g  New  York  Ors.  3M  Sm.ill  oeleei 
*y-  Hljhwi  {tide  of  travel  tb:«>ughout. 
•Vritr  for  UMiklrt  O. 

f**rs  30#  V  ItihMra  d|M  rtM«V*rvt«.  1'a. 


An  Exceptional  Opportunity 


1  mn*ery*Vtyim»i|*(m  «»hi»  rvvvr ' 


ict»rt*Hent  an  o'.«l-e*Ublidic<!  t4»nn*t  firm 
local  agent  ami  to  organ! rt  parlies  tor 
i  ("reign  travel.  Write  f^r  f**rtkml<irs 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

142  Congregational  H 


Classified  Columns 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Air.  ICC  aiiU  nuukf  irre.  Higbeet  relcicncea. 
Best  results.  Frumptnei*  a  as  u  red.  Stnd 
tkruh  nr  model  (or  tree  search. 
u  Aisog  L.  Cols  man.  NVasbiufton,  I).  C. 


IDI  AS  W  ANTED  —  M.tnulactureni  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  tbrm  eli  me.  3 
brink*  with  list  2U0  inventions  w.uitrd  sent  tree. 
Advice  Free.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  li. 
Owen.  43  Owen  Bldg  .  Washington.  I).  C. 


REAL  ESTATE 


Sale  of  Beautiful  Florida  Home 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  I 

I  URN  hi).  Send  tkrten  Inr  tree  report  a 
patent* Wiitv.  GLTDfc  BOOK  ..no  W  H \ 
It)  INVFNT,  with  vabuble  kit  **l  lute 
turn*  wanted,  sent  tree.  ONE  Mil  Ho 
l><  >LLARS  nncrid  lor  one  invcntiuii  .*  - 
ent"  •retired  by  u»  advcrtaoco  tree  in  Wof . 
Propitss:  Mftinle  tree. 

Vienne  J  Evans  &  Co  ,  Wailungton.  1)  < 


\V  ANTED.— MEN  18  YEARS  or  e 
ketsne  GuvtmaisiH  Railway  Mail  Oci« 
(  4nmnen«c  f  ?*i  m- ki  il^  Exxitiinatiuiiii 
evefTwIn  it.  SxmiileqtieMiiindrce  Frank; 
Institute,  Dept,  k  48.  Kuchotcr,  N.  \ 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


New.  rm»den i  and  itrrietlly  apmmted— 
- -  ,_af| 


IT  rooms.  14  acres— afl  riparian  rights. 

>  it  luted  on  Saw  >ta  Ibv— “A  World's 
Ivcaiity  Spot.”  *A  larnpoMthm  |.»r  pcnuuis  nl 
wealth  and  refinement  **>. 
tidier  Hay  frontage  and  lands  lor  Sale. 

NmIIi  Iuinpuh  In*..  Sar«»««a.  Ha. 


.SIDELINE  Salesmen  making  -mall  town 
lust  the  premium  M'uxMmitioii  >  mi  are  lo*»k' 
l.ir.  SUM  hi  HI  Nil  a  tittle  1MFFKRK  V' 
tJi.in  odicr  Iioum*s  arc  paittingoht.  \V«f  < 
■■dee  our  k«n*«Ib  to  se  l  nr  t  ike  hick  on»-» 

MK.  OL  JITU  e«t  hicgcl  M.,  Uinatn.  I 


Unusual  Pictures  of 
Women  of  all  Nations 


lO  Sets  for  $1.00 


Hundreds  of  striking  illustrations  from  lift — many  in  color  <*i/<- 


.  .  .  stnkmn  —  . . .  . f  ...  . — ,VI  ,nM 

7  *  ' •>"  1 1  inches).  Many  types  of  women  are  shown  in  interest* 
i"K  puses,  from  the  sa  vase  belles  of  the  Pacific  to  the  society  qu«vn- 
of  America  and  Europe.  Curious  forms  of  courtship,  conven¬ 
tionalities  of  modesty,  interesting  clothing  peculiarities,  pyscho- 
jogical  characteristics  of  women,  etc.,  are  dcscrilied.  Contributors 
include  Doctor  Theodore  Koch  -Grunbcrg,  Archiltald  Cdqidioun. 
Prof.  Otis  C.  Mason,  etc.  Photographers  have  visited  the  rentot 
e>t  jiarts  of  the  world  to  secure  these  pictures.  Cut  out  thi-  ad- 
vertisement.  pitta  dollar  bill  t<»  it  and  enclose  with  your  name  and 
address  and  the  ten  art  set*  will  be  delivered  to  vou  carriage  pre- 
l«aid.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


PUBLIC  OPINION  (New  York)  combined  with  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

'ubfahed  by  Fork  &  Wqulk  Corner  (A<k»  W.  W.gr-lU.  Pr«.:  Wdhod  J.  F«4.  Viee-Pra.;  Robert  J.  CudAy.  TW:  WUBmi  N«U.  k'y),  354-360  Fourth  A*,..  New  York 
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Co ryrttfcM  hr  Uwunmod  *  Uftdtrwood. 


Rtv  Tuft 

POPE  PIUS  X.  IN  THE  GARDENS  OF  TIIE  VATICAN. 


In  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age  and  the  eleventh  of  hi*  pontificate.  the  Supreme  Pontiff  of  the  Itoman  Catholic  Church  died  on  August  19, 
hi*  end  hastened  and  bln  last  hours  darkened  by  grief  over  the  terrible  war  involving  moat  of  Europe.  His  last  official  proclamation  was  a 
call  to  all  Catholics  to  pray  that  a  merciful  Ood  might  "  speedily  remove  the  evil  causes  of  war.  giving  to  them  who  rule  to  think  the  thoughts 
of  peace/’  Ho  said  once  on  his  sick-bed:  ”ln  andent  times  the  Pope  by  a  word  might  have  stayed  the  slaughter,  but  now  he  Is  Impotent.” 
As  man.  priest,  and  Popo,  Giuseppe  Sarto,  later  Plus  X.,  was  loved  and  revered  for  the  simplicity,  benevolence,  and  saintliness  of  hi*  life. 
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Topics  op  the  Day 


AMERICA’S  LOSS  AND  GAIN  IN  EUROPE’S  WAR 


THAT  THE  EUROPEAN  conflict  “may  mark  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  new  commercial  and  industrial  era  in  the 
United  States,”  says  an  authority  in  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Coot  merer,  is  “not  at  all  unlikely,”  and  the  question 
whether  we  are  to  roup  lasting  economic  benefit  from  the  condi¬ 
tions  thrust  upon  us.  or  profit  only  temporarily  to  suffer  later 
crises  of  reaction,  depends  upon  ‘‘the  alacrity  with  which  the 
American  business  man  will  .seize  the  opportunity,  and  upon  the 
wisdom  with  which  the  American  legislator  will  face  the  situa¬ 
tion.”  In  this  connection  wo  find  much  expert  and  editorial 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  ”  vaster,  more  intricate,  and  more 
rapid  readjustments  of  industry  arc  now  called  for  than  at  any 
previous  period  in  modem  history.”  As  to  what  we,  in  this 
country,  are  to  gain  and  what  we  are  to  lose,  the  New  York 
Keening  Pont  cites  as  an  authority  Joseph  French  Johnson,  Dean 
of  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce,  and  says  of  him 
that  he  is  “optimistic  as  to  the  effect  of  the  war  on  American 
agriculture  and  the  industries  which  cater  largely  to  agricultu¬ 
ral  interests.”  yet  believes  that  “many  industries  will  suffer 
severely.”  The  Paul  then  quotes  "a  summarized  statement  of 
the  chief  items  of  profit  and  loss  to  the  American  people”  which 
appears  in  Dean  Johnson’H  article  on  “War  and  American  Busi¬ 
ness,"  written  for  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  The  Pont,  based  on  an  investigation  conducted  by  the 
research  department  of  the  Institute.  The  summary  follows: 


“For  the  present,  however,  we  are  confronted  by  a  closed 
market  for  securities  with  no  definite  prospect  of  its  being  re¬ 
opened.  Broadly  speaking,  only  hand-to-mouth  financing  U 
jKMHible." 

A  striking  feature  of  the  situation,  in  Dean  Johnson’s  opinion, 
“is  the  uneven  influence  of  the  war  on  American  industries"— 

"We  shall  probably  see,  if  the  situation  continues,  certain  in¬ 
dustries  and  commercial  organizations  working  at  top  sp**xl  and 
making  enormous  proflts.  while  lieside  them  will  be  the  empty 
offices  and  deserted  factories  of  other  industries. 

“There  is  scarcely  a  business  in  the  country  that  d<xw  not  need 
immediate  readjustment.  It  may  not  be  radical  in  most  cases, 
hut  it  will  be  enough  in  thousands  of  instances  to  make  the  dif¬ 
ferent  between  profit  and  loss,  between  success  and  failuiv. 
The  readjustment  may  consist  simply  in  revising  orders  for  st<«ck 
and  raw  materials;  it  may  consist  in  reducing  or  extending  sale- 
and  office  expenses;  it  may  eonsist  in  securing  additional  capital 
for  some  big,  timely  expansion.  Every  business  needs,  more  than 
ever,  hawk-eyed  watching  and  quick  decision." 

The  Journal  of  Vommerr*  presents  another  authority  in  an 
article  by  Edwin  K.  A.  Seligman,  McVickar  Professor  of  Politiral 
Economy  at  Columbia  University,  who  tells  us  that  “so  far  a- 
thc  immediate  effeet-s  of  the  war  upon  our  chief  raw  materials  are 
eoncerood.  the  prospects  are  not  very  favorable  to  cotton,  and 
perhaps  a  little  l«*ss  unfavorable  as  to  wheal  and  other  food 
products.”  This  is  our  share,  he  explains,  of  "the  inevitable 
loss  which  is  consequent  upon  so  huge  a  war.”  and  ho  adds: 


Loss  Profit 

(1)  The  tendency  to  drain  (1)  Opportunity  to  in;  rease 
gold  from  this  country,  which  the  prestige  and  banking  con- 
must  be  offset  by  accumulat-  nectiona  of  America  in  inter- 
ing  reserves,  restricting  credits.  national  financing. 

and  avoiding  inflation  of  cur¬ 
rency. 

(2)  Closure  of  European  (2)  Opportunity  to  enter 
market  to  American  securities  .South  American  and  Oriental 
and  sale  at  1  w  prices  in  this  markets  and  secure  a  larger 
country,  resulting  in  chtx-king  share  of  this  trade. 

all  permanent  financing  and 
stopping  new  projects  and  con¬ 
struction  that  have  not  been 
financed;  probable  |x*rmanent. 
diversion  from  the  United 

States  and  Canada  of  large 
amounts  of  European  capital 
which  would  otherwise  have 
come  to  us. 

(3)  Cutting  off  certain  raw  (3)  Sale  of  foodstuffs  and 

materials  (chiefly  chemicals)  military  supplies  at  high  prices 

which  an*  essential  in  some  in  European  markets,  result¬ 
lines  of  manufacture;  great  re-  ing  in  prosperity  for  producers 
duetion  in  European  demand  of  those  goods  and  for  indus- 
for  raw  materials,  partly  manu-  tries  which  cater  to  these  pro- 
factured.  ami  manufactured  ducers. 

goods,  resulting  in  partial  read¬ 
justments  and  in  losses. 

(4)  Increase  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

While  admitting  the  opportunities  of  the  United  States  to 
build  up  its  export  trade.  Dean  Johnson  points  out  the 
difficulties  of  bricking  into  new  markets,  even  when  they  are 
temporarily  left  open;  and  as  for  extending  its  financial  infiu- 
enee.  he  says: 

“  It  is  likely  that  the  bankers  of  South  America  and  the  Orient 
will  increase  their  deposits  in  New  York — 'the  only  safe  haven  for 

•  moment — and  the  New  York  bill  of  exchange  will  temporarily 
•  the  phve  of  the  Loudon  bill . 


"In  industry,  however,  the  situation  promises  to  be  different. 
Here  the  opportunities  for,  and  the  prospects  of,  progr**ss  are  ex- 
eeedingly  origin.  To  the  extent  that  the  belligerents  will  lose 
their  export  trade  to  South  America.  Asia,  and  Africa,  owing  r«» 
the  general  disruption  of  industry,  we  shall  have  a  chance  to 
supply  the  deficiency,  and  this  deficiency  is  bound  to  bo  enormous. 
Even  if  England  and  Franco  an*  able  soon  to  keep  tho  water  lam- 
open,  their  energies  will  bo  so  much  occupied  by  the  war  as  to 
cause  a  gn-at  falling  off  in  their  exports.  So  far  as  Germany  is 
concerned,  probably  this  all  hut  complete  cessation  of  comment- 
will  afford  us  an  unheard-of  opportunity  in  South  America  and 
Asia.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  under  favorable  con- 
ditions  an  immense  impetus  will  be  given,  more  particularly  to  the 
textile  and  the  metal  industries,  the  influence  of  which  will  con¬ 
siderably  overbalance  any  possible  loss  from  a  falj  in  the  price 
of  our  raw  materials." 

The  “favorable  conditions”  mentioned  by  Professor  Seligm&n , 
refer  to  “the  possibility  of  securing  the  bottoms  in  which  to 
transport  this  vastly  increased  output  of  industry,"  and  he  say- 
that  what  is  “really  the  crux  of  the  problem"  is  “our  ability 
to  establish  a  merchant  marine."  Having  pointed  out  vnriou- 
wavs  in  which  this  might  be  done.  Professor  Seligman  assume- 
that  “in  one  way  or  another”  our  carrying  trade  will  inereax- 
cquallv  wit  h  the  growth  of  our  manufacturing  industry,  and  "th< 
combined  n*sult  will  undoubtedly  be  temporary  prosperity.”  S* 
much  for  the  “immediate  effects”  of  Europe's  war  on  our  busi¬ 
ness  affairs,  but  when  we  come  to  examine  “ulterior  results,"  we 
meet  “a  more  complicated  situation,”  says  the  writer,  because 

“  In  the  first  place,  the  prodigious  destruction  of  capital  which 
is  to  be  expected  the  world  over  will  also  affect  the  situation  hen 
As  the  European  countries  would  need  much  of  their  future 
surplus  to  repair  the  ravages  of  the  war,  there  would  be  so  much 
the  less  to  invest  in  the  United  States.  Our  tempo  of  progress 
will  therefore  become  slower.  The  relative  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  available  capital  will  mean  a  higher  rate  of  interest. 
Specifically,  also,  this  will  mean  a  further  fall  in  the  price  of  se¬ 
curities  and  especially  of  bond'  government  as  well  as  railway 
and  industrial.  Tho  tendency  of  wn#  og,  also,  throughout  the 
world  will  ho  downward  because  .1  >-r  ■ :  -pital  means  less  effieie:;' 
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BELGIUM — THE  FIRST  BATTLE-FIELD  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  WAR. 


The  full  effort  of  the  flint  two  weeks  of  the  Belgian  campaign  —  from  the  German  entrance  Into  Belgium  on  August  3  to  the  German  occupancy  of 
Brussels  on  A ugust  20 — la  yet  to  be  ahown.  whllo  the  rigid  war  censorship  keep®  ua  In  ignorance  of  the  moves  on  the  military  cheae- board.  Judging 
from  meager  and  discrepant  prerei  report®.  Lltge  waa  attacked  on  the  4th.  hut  Ita  forta  offered  so  spirited  a  resistance  as  to  delay  Its  capture  for  about 
a  week.  The  German  forces  then  spread  out  and  pushed  westward,  with  their  cavalry  overrunning  most  of  central  Belgium.  A  battle  seams  to 
have  been  fought  near  Dlest.  and  there  waa  lighting  along  a  line  from  Louvain  and  Wavre  on  the  Dyle  to  GcmMoux  and  a  point  on  tho  Meuse. 
The  capture  of  the  Belgian  capital  seamed  to  indicate  that  the  Germans  were  still  Unix* ton  and  In  control  of  two-thirds  of  Belgium.  Yet  English 
and  French  official  statements  Insist  that  the  Belgian  resistance  delayed  tho  Germans  sufficiently  to  give  the  allies  a  decided  strategic  advantage,  and 
that  the  Belgian  Army  Is  safe  behind  the  Impregnable  fortifications  of  Antwerp  and  In  a  position  to  harass  the  German  flank.  Headers  will  note 
the  more  Important  railroad  lines  connecting  the  cities  of  Brussels  and  northern  Franco  Paris  Is  200  miles  by  rail  from  Brussels  and  100  from  Namur. 


production,  and  leas  efficient,  production  tends  to  a  lowering  of 

wages." 

Again,  the  very  prosperity  that  may  attend  the  war,  we  are 
warned,  involves  "the  grave  danger  of  a  reaction”  when  it  is 
over,  and  we  are  told  that  "unless  the  American  consumer  of  tho 
next  few’  years  is  prepared  to  make  some  sacrifices  by  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  suffer  liigh  prices,  we  shall  be  in  great  danger  of  ex¬ 
periencing  an  industrial  and  commercial  crisis  of  first  magnitude." 
To  avoid  such  a  calamity  "in  whole  or  in  part"  wre  must  "re¬ 
tain  the  control  of  the  neutral  foreign  markets”  that  we  now 
expert  to  secure,  says  Professor  Seligman,  and  do  so  by  use 
of  the  following  moans: 

"In  the  first  place,  our  hanking  facilities  must  be  interna¬ 
tionalized  bo  that  we  shall  no  longer  be  dependent  upon  London 
as  we  now  are.  Fortunately,  the  new  Federal  Reserve  Act 
will  render  this  at  all  events  possible;  the  efforts  that  are  even 


now  being  made  by  so  mo  of  our  leading  hanking  institutions 
promise  well  for  the  future. 

"In  the  second  place,  far  more  attention  must  be  paid  than 
is  the  case  at  present  to  the  needs  of  the  foreign  market.  Our 
consular  service,  which  is  now  only  partly  out  of  politics,  should 
be  at  once  definitely  and  completely  removed  therefrom.  Our 
diplomatic  service,  which  is  at  present  so  demoralized  and  which 
is  of  far  more  importance  to  commerce  than  is  often  imagined, 
should  be  put  on  a  similar  permanent  basis.  The  system  of 
commercial  attaches  and  experts,  both  at  homo  and  abroad, 

should  bo  greatly  developed . 

"  In  the  third  place,  a  much  more  systematic  movement  must 
be  initiated  to  teach  our  manufacturers  how  to  conform  to  the 
habits  and  the  prejudice*  of  the  foreign  market,  in  methods  of 

packing,  in  conditions  of  output  and  in  details  of  payment . 

"Fourthly,  no  wholly  successful  export  business  on  a  large 
scale  can  be  maintained  without  favorable  transportation  rates, 
both  inland  and  oversea.  It  should  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
our  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  study  this  problem  and 
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to  interpret  the  law  so  liberally  as  to  permit  our  common  carriers 
to  make  those  modifications  in  rates  that  may  be  rendered 
necessary,  but  which  are  now,  through  a  strict  interpretation, 
hold  to  be  illegal." 

“More  liberal  legislation"  is  asked  also  by  Professor  ScUgman 
in  order  that  we  may  retain  “a  goodly  share  at  least  of  the  world's 


THE  INNOCENT  BYSTANDER 

— Robinson  l:«  tin*  New  York  Tribune. 


carrying  trade,  which  we  are  in  a  fair  way  of  securing  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future,”  and  ho  argues  that  "the  country  will  have  to  be 
prepared  to  make  temporary  sacrifices  and  perhaps  to  suffer,  in 
thoshapoof  subsidies,  temporary  infractions  of  a  normally  sound 
practise,  in  order  to  achieve  the  greater  good,"  and  be  concludes: 

"The  seeds  of  the  great  industrial  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  were  planted  a  century  ago  during  the  war  with  England. 
The  British  command  of  the  world  market  dates  from  the  Napo¬ 
leonic  wars.  The  German  onset  into  industry  and  commerce  was 
the  result  of  the  war  of  1870.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the 
present  European  conflict  may  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  com¬ 
mercial' and  industrial  era  in  the  United  States." 


THE  FOOD-PRICE  “  WAR  " 

HE  MENACE  of  a  people  at  peace  starving  in  a  land 
of  plenty,  and  in  a  year  of  "bumper  crops,"  because  of 
"speculation"  in  foodstuffs,  based  on  Europe’s  need,  is 
responsible  for  “a  nation-wide  fight  "  against  extortion.  This 
"war  upon  war  prices"  is  led  by  President  Wilson,  who  says  in  a 
letter  to  the  Attorney -General  that  “the  rapid  and  unwarranted 
increase  in  the  prices  of  foodstuffs  in  this  country  upon  the  pn>- 
text  of  the  oonditionH  existing  in  Europe  is  so  serious  and  vital  a 
matter  that  I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  your  attention  to  it.” 
Resolutions  of  inquiry  on  tho  subject,  Washington  dispatches 
say,  are  piling  up  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  wo  read  also 
that  from  coast  to  coast  "legal  forces  of  the  Government,  assisted 
by  State  and  municipal  authorities,"  are  conducting  investiga¬ 
tions  In  some  districts,  according  to  the  press,  prices  have 
decreased  slightly  as  a  result  of  tho  Government's  action,  while 
elsewhere  we  read  that  prices  are  going  still  higher.  Tho  general 
tone  of  editorial  criticism  is  pronouncedly  hitter,  as, for  instance, 
when  the  Philadelphia  North  American  says  that  “those  who  are 
gambling  upon  the  necessities  of  human  beings  are  waging  war 
against  tho  American  people.”  On  the  other  hand,  business  in- 
t erects  do  not  lack  defenders,  who  argue  that  the  increase  in  food 
t*  is  due  to  a  natural  economic  law  and  not  to  "any  con¬ 


spiracy  or  ‘unlawful  combination.'"  Thus  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  tells  us  that: 

"It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  demand  for  certain  supplies 
on  account  of  the  war  in  Europe  and  the  closing  of  important 
markets  wall  cause  an  advance  in  prices,  and  it  is  equal  y  natural 
to  discount  the  results  by  holding  hack  these  supplies  until  ad¬ 
vantage  can  be  taken  of  it.  This  will  of  itself  tend  to  increase 
the  domestic  prices.  No  doubt  tho  farmers  and  cattle-men  oi 
the  West  are  doing  their  part  in  this,  and  the  packers  and  grain 
dealers  are  not  above  the  desire  of  profiting  by  conditions  thai 
givo  promise  of  gain.  Wholesale  traders  are  as  a  rule  in  com¬ 
petition  with  each  other  in  dis|K)sing  of  what  they  control,  and 
are  not  likely  to  increase  their  profit  to  any  extent,  while  actual 
combination  is  hardly  practicable  among  retailers.  It  is  the 
general  spirit  of  speculation  and  watching  for  the  main  chanev 
that  accounts  for  the  situation,  in  all  probability. 

“  It  is  selfish,  no  doubt,  and  it  may  not  be  highly  moral  or 
patriotic,  but  motives  eannot  !>e  controlled  by  law  and  men' 
lack  of  moral  scruple  and  patriotic  self-denial  cannot  be  punished 
by  legal  process.  Those  guilty  of  theeo  sinful  purposes  may  be 
exposed,  and  if  the  fact*  show  t  hat  they  deserve  it  .they  may  be 
condemned  and  made  to  feel  that  their  reputation  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  is  damaged.  Publio  opinion  may  exert  a  restraining  in¬ 
fluence  over  their  behavior.  Business  is  usually  conducted  in 
accordance  with  some  prevailing  standard,  and  that  depend' 
upon  the  general  sentiment  of  the  community,  which  can  make 
itself  felt  if  it  tries.” 

Tho  Chicago  Herald  discountenances  the  assumption  that 
“every  rise  in  food  prices"  is  due  to  "unlawful  combination." 
and  points  out  that  "whatever  the  various  investigations  es¬ 
tablish  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  however  efficiently  the  legal 
machinery  is  sot  to  work  to  punish  and  prevent  unwarranted  in¬ 
creases,  we  might  as  well  face  the  fact  that  we  are  confronted  if 
not  by  a  present  at  least  by  a  prospective  increase  of  food  price# 
due  to  the  European  war."  In  the  view  of  the  Washington 
Times  also,  “it  is  quite  inevitable  that  prices  must  go  up  when  the 
world  confronts  to-day’s  conditions,"  and  it  informs  us  that  thi* 
"is  ono  of  the  penalties  the  world  must  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
having  a  war  every  now  and  then.” 

In  sharp  disagreement,  howover,  with  the  theory  that  the  war 
must  perforce  add  to  the  cost  of  living  is  the  statement  of 


HIDING  BEHIND  IT. 

— Kirby  In  the  New  York  World, 


Roger  W.  Babson,  an  acknowledged  authority  on  economic  and 
Hnaneial  statistics.  The  New  York  World  quotes  him  as  saying: 

"There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  wan  tho  rooont  increas* 
in  the  cost  of  flour.  We  have  the  bigger '  v  •  »  crop  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  country.  We  don’t  import  tl-  -t  oronodity.  There 
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NAMUR,  UINANT. 

The  strongly  fortified  town  at  the  junction  of  the  Mnuw  and  the  H&mbre.  On  the  Meuse,  only  ten  miles  from  the  French  border. 

BELGIAN  TOWNS  WHOSE  FORTRESSES  DELAYED  THE  GERMAN  ADVANCE  TOWARD  THE  FRENCH  FRONTIER. 


itro  no  ships  to  export  it.  By  every  law  of  supply  and  demand 
l  he  print'd  should  go  down. 

“Neither  is  there  any  reason  for  an  increase'  in  the  price  of  beef 
or  in  the  by-products  of  cattle.  The  prices  of  these  should  be 
lower,  if  anything.  And  after  peace  is  declared  in  Europe  and 
ships  are  available  to  transport  beef  across,  there  is  no  reason  to 
anticipate  a  sudden  demand  for  beef  that  wall  send  the  price  up 
again.  On  the  contrary,  beef  shipments  should  be  below  normal, 
for  there  is  bound  to  be  a  prolonged  era  of  economy  among  the 
uations  engaged  in  war.” 

Speaking  editorially,  The  World  says  that  “if  necessary  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  welfare  of  our  people,  we  may  and  should  forbid  the 
exports  upon  the  promise  of  which  the  impending  robbery  is 
based.”  Among  othw  journals  that  call  a  halt  on  speculation  in 
foodstuffs  are  the  New  York  American,  Evening  Journal,  (ilobe. 
Evening  Mail,  Morning  Telegraph,  Sun,  Tribune,  and  Evening 
Mail,  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  Inquirer,  and  Evening 
Telegraph,  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  AW#  and  .Star,  the  Baltimore 


American,  Washington  Star,  Boston  Transcript,  Trawler,  and 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Albany  Journal  and  Knickerbocker 
Press,  Springfield  Republican,  Buffalo  Express,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Columbus  Dispatch,  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean,  Chicago  Post,  Indianapolis  News,  (Jr&ml  Rapids 
Press,  New  Orleans  States,  and  Spokane  Spokesman- Review.  The 
emphatic  protests  of  all  these  observers  are  summed  up  in 
the  calm  and  reasoned  statement  of  The  Financial  World  (New 
York  and  Chicago),  that  there  is  "no  excuse  for  war  prices," 

lx -cause  — 

“We  have  an  enormous  exportable  surplus  of  flour,  and  could 
meet  all  of  the  big  demands  of  England  and  France,  even  if  they 
were  able  to  take  it  freely,  and  liave  enough  and  to  spare  for  our 
own  p**ople;  the  sugar  crop  in  Cuha  is  said  to  be  the  greatest  on 
record. and  yet  sugar  is  up  50 percent.,  to 8 cents  per  pound;  there 
is  an  actual  shortage  of  meat,  hut  it  is  not  such  as  to  justify  the 
big  advances  .  .  .  and  there  isn't  the  slightest  basis  for  the  claims 
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that  all  canned  goods  and  many  othor  foodstuffs  have  gone  up 
because  of  the  increased  foreign  demand. 

“The  dislocation  of  industry  will  be  quite  severe  on  our  people 
at  the  start  of  this  war,  and  until  they  fully  adjust  themselves 
to  the  new  and  altered  situation,  they  will  be  in  no  mood  to 
submit  meekly  to  food  extortioners.  If  no  other  means  are 
found  to  curb  them,  they  will  institute  such  oconomiee,  as  indeed 
many  of  them  have  already  done,  as  will  leave  many  of  the 
speculators  with  unsold  goods  on  their  hands.  We  think  this 
aspect  of  the  situation  will  be  quickly  realized  by  the  speculators. 
Therefore  we  do  not  anticipate  moro  than  a  brief  ora  of  high 
price*.’’ 

# 

THE  HARVESTER  TRUSTS  “GUILT" 

HAT  a  trust  may  be  good  but  illegal  is  the  most  striking 
point,  as  some  editors  see  it,  brought  out  by  the  long- 
awaited  decision  of  tho  United  States  Circuit  Court  at 
St.  Paul  ordering  tho  dissolution  of  tho  International  Harvester 
Company.  Altho  tho  decision  declares  this  company  a  com¬ 
bination  in  restraint  of  trade  and  a  monopoly  within  the  meaning 


— Bw?  In  tlio  Baltimore  Krentnc  Sun. 

of  the  Sherman  Law,  it  adds:  "It  is  but  just,  tho,  to  make  it 
plain  that  in  the  main  tho  burinass  conduct  of  the  company 
toward  its  competitors  has  been  honorable,  clean,  and  fair.” 
"Probably  no  stranger  decision,  at  hast  in  a  big  case,  has  ever 
been  handed  down,”  remarks  the  Toledo  Blade;  and  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post  characterizes  it  as  "the  most  remarkable  decision 
rendered  in  tho  course  of  all  the  absurd  'trust-busting*  cam¬ 
paign."  "In  many  ways,"  notee  tho  Chicago  Economist,  "the 
decision  of  tho  court,  while  apparently  unfavorable  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  is  a  practical  vindication."  And  Cyrus  H.  McCormick, 
president  of  the  convicted  company,  reminds  us  that  the  decision 
is  by  a  divided  court,  and  declares  that  "the  case  will  not  Ite 
ended  until  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  the  last  word."  The 
Kansas  City  Journal  and  the  Colorado  Springs  Gazette  express 
gratification  that  the  present  decision  is  not  final,  and  see  a  fair 
probability  of  reversal.  In  reviewing  this  case,  remarks  the 
Newark  Star,  the  Supreme  Court  will  Ik*  confronted  for  the  first 
time  with  the  following  paramount  issue: 

“Shall  a  combination  protected  by  the  expiry  of  the  statute  of 
limitations  bo  construed  as  a  continuing  offense  against  the 
Sherman  Law  when  the  facts  subsequent  to  tho  act  of  combina¬ 
tion  fail  to  reveal  undue  or  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade  or  the 
abuse  of  monopoly  power?  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
vital  points  ever  presented  to  the  court  under  the  antitrust 
tatute." 


Other  papors,  however,  such  as  tho  Milwaukee  Journal,  the 
Springfield  Republic  n,  and  the  St.  Louis  Republic,  see  no  ab¬ 
surdity  in  the  idea  of  a  “good  but  illegal"  trust.  "Good  trusts 
may  become  bad  trusts  by  the  simple  procoss  of  transfer  of  the 
controlling  interest,”  remarks  The  Republic,  which  goes  on  to 
say: 

"Thoro  are  some  kinds  of  power  that  have  no  right  to- exist 
under  democratic  forms  of  government.  The  question  of  their 
use  is  secondary.  The  power  to  restrain  trade  through  monop¬ 
oly  and  combination  is  dangerous  wherever  it  exists,  for  there  is 
no  form  of  moral  insurance  that  will  guarantee  society  against  the 
peril  of  the  falling  of  the  machinery  into  unscrupulous  hands. 
The  American  people  have  pronounced  against  the  trust  species 
without  regard  to  the  history  of  the  individual." 

Similarly  in  The  Republican  we  read: 

"The  policies  of  management*!  may  change.  A  bad  manage¬ 
ment  may  succeed  a  good  management.  The  same  trust  may 
be  a  stern  upholder  of  all  tho  Sunday-school  virtues  in  one  period 
and  a  ravaging  colossus  of  trade  war  in  another  period.  The  law, 
consequently,  as  interpreted  by  the  courts,  condemns  a  com¬ 
bination  for  what  it  is  as  well  as  for  what  it  does  If  a  combina¬ 
tion  has  the  power  to  monopolize  or  to  restrain  trade,  it  comes 
under  the  ban  whether  or  not  it  actually  docs  monopolize  or 
restrain  trade.  The  Harvester  combination  of  five  companies, 
controlling  SO  to  85  per  cent,  of  the  trade,  did  eliminate  com¬ 
petition  among  them,  and  thus  the  combination  acquired 
monopolistic  power. 

"  Ono  is  reminded  of  Inmevolont  doepotism  by  this  case.  The 
argument  for  the  benevolent  despot  is  that  he  uses  his  absolute 
power  for  tho  good  of  the  people  But  no  self-governing  people, 
in  view  of  the  world's  experience,  will  tolerate  that  kind  of  a 
ruler.  The  Sherman  Act  is  based  on  the  theory'  that  benevolent 
monopolies  in  industry  are  likewise  unworthy  of  publio  confidence. 
So  tho  law'  prohibits  them  good  or  bad,  and  the  courts  are  making 
an  end  of  them. 

"The  present  law  may  be  h>o  drastic.  A  good  trust,  so  called, 
may  l»e  capable  of  achievements,  particularly  in  the  foreign  trade, 
that  small  companies  can  not  match.  Tho  Germans  have  long 
thought  and  acted  on  that  idea,  in  developing  their  foreign  com¬ 
merce.  But  if  experience  finally  demonstrates  that  these  ad¬ 
vantages  can  be  secured  in  no  other  way  than  through  great 
combinations,  strict  government  regulation  will  be  the  inevitable 
accompaniment  of  a  change  in  tho  law  whereby  greater  freedom 
in  combination  could  be  lawfully  enjoyed." 

The  dissolution  decision  was  handed  down  by  Judge  Smith, 
of  Iowa,  and  Judge  Hook,  of  Kansas,  while  the  third  member  of 
tho  court.  Judge  Sanborn,  of  Minnesota,  registered  his  dissent 
in  a  minority  opinion,  in  which  ho  took  the  ground  that  when 
tho  suit  was  brought,  and  for  at  least  seven  years  before,  the 
company  had  not  been  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  or  a 
monopoly.  He  argued  that  it  was  not  overcapitalized,  that  it 
hail  not  since  its  first  organization  destroyed  competition,  and 
that  it  had  at  no  time  oppressed  remaining  competitors,  its 
main  purjxiso  being  to  develop  foreign  trade. 

Turning  to  the  majority  decision,  we  find  the  court  saying: 

"The  International  by  suppressing  all  competition  atnoug 
the  five  original  'companies  was  in  restraint  of  trado  as  prohibited 
in  the  first  section  of  the  Sherman  Law,  and  it  tended  to  monopo¬ 
lize  within  the  moaning  of  the  second  section  of  the  same  law, 
and  this  restraint  and  this  monopoly  were  the  direct  and  im¬ 
mediate  effect  of  the  consolidation,  and  were  not  incidental  and 
uncertain  in  their  effect . 

"  It  will,  therefore,  bo  ordorod  that  the  entire  combination  and 
monopoly  bo  dissolved,  that  the  defendants  have  ninety  days 
in  which  to  report  to  the  court  a  plan  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
entire  unlawful  business  into  at  least  three  substantially  equal, 
separate,  distinct,  and  independent  corporations  with  wholly 
separate  owner  and  stockholders;  or  in  the  event  this  case  is 
appealed  and  this  decree  superseded,  then  within  ninety  days  from 
the  filing  of  the  procedendo  or  mandate  from  the  Supreme  Court 
the  defendants  shall  file  such  plan,  and  in  case  the  defendants 
fail  to  tile  such  plan  within  the  time  limit,  the  court  will  entertain 
an  application  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  for  all  tie- 
properties  of  the  corporate  defendants,  and  jurisdiction  U  re¬ 
tained  to  make  such  additional  decrees  as  may  become  necessary 
to  secure  the  final  winding  up  and  dissolution  of  the  combination 
and  monopoly  complained  of  and  as  to  costs.” 
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THE  WORLD'S  NEW  WATERWAY 


Tho  there  U  KtUl  work  to  be  done,  and  tho  the  formal  "opening  day'*  U  month*  distant,  the  Panama  Canal  U  now  ready  for  the  worlds 
Inuroceanic  trade.  The  Aruon  made  the  first  regular  trip  with  a  complete  cargo  on  August  IS,  with  Colonel  Coethol*  on  the  bridge. 
This  picture  ahows  the  steamer  Cristobal  on  a  suewwrful  experimental  journey  made  several  days  previously. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL  OPEN 

HERE  is  a  “sad  irony,”  it  is  remarked,  “in  opening  the 
Panama  Canal  to  the  world’s  trade  at  a  moment  when 
there  is  no  trade  to  go  through  it.”  The  purpose  of  the 
canal  is  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  peaceful  commerce,  but  to-day 
wmmeree  stands  paralyzed  and  peace  has  flown.  Many  editors 
comment  regretfully  upon  the  faet  that  the  practical  completion 
< if  this  great  achievement  wins  so  little  attention  from  a  world 
intent  upon  the  war  news  from  Belgium  and  Alsaoe.  The 
Philadelphia  Record,  however,  making  a  virtue  of  the  inevitable, 
stoutly  maintains  that  “this  unostentatious  dedicatory  act  may 
l>©  considered  a  more  appropriate  celebration  of  a  triumph  of  the 
arts  of  peace  than  if  it  had  l>een  associated  with  martial  pomp 
and  an  array  of  oommurct^-destroyere  and  bat  tl«*-ships.”  “It  was 
a  thoroughly  businesslike  proceeding,”  the  New  York  World 
concurs,  “in  keeping  with  the  way  the  gnat  interoceanic  water- 
way  lias  been  pushed  to  completion,”  and  it  remarks:  • 

“On  schedule  time  the  steamship  .1  neon  left  Colon,  passed 
t  h rough  tho  locks,  and  within  ton  hours  entered  tho  waters  of  the 
Pacific  at  Panama.  Within  twenty-four  hours  a  small  fleet  of 
ships  of  commerce  had  made  the  passage.  For  the  formal  cele¬ 
bration  we  Hhall  wait  until  next  spring.  i 

“To-day  the  canal  lies  open  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
upon  equal  terms.  The  Uni  tod  States  has  acted  with  entire 
good  faith,  and  in  tho  observance  of  its  treaties  discriminated 
against  nono  and  reserved  no  exclusive  rights  to  itself.  Beyond 
the  collection  of  tolls,  which  are  uniform  to  ships  of  all  flags,  it 
has  assumed  none  of  the  privileges  of  national  ownership  at 
tho  expense  of  friends  and  rivals  in  trade,  ft  has  achieved  a 
moral  triumph  no  loss  impressive  than  the  material  victory  won 
by  its  engineers  over  nature  in  the  piercing  of  the  Isthmus.” 

In  all  editorial  comment  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  altruism 
that  the  United  States  has  shown  in  putting  through  this  great 
project  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind.  “There  is  not,”  avers 
the  Baltimore  American,  “a  moro  useful  work  of  human  agency 
upon  the  face  of  the  globe,”  and  the  Chicago  Herald  adds: 

“The  people  of  all  nations  will  feel,  directly  or  indir»«ctly. 
tho  beneficial  result.  Americans  should  find  a  solemn  pride  in 
the  thought  that  they  have  added  so  much  to  a  world  from  which 
other  nations  are  taking  so  much  away.” 

It  is  universally  maintained  that  the  canal  must  remain 
neutral,  in  the  present  dangerous  state  of  affairs,  and  yet,  the 
Baltimore  American  reminds  us,  “tho  United  States  stands 
committed  to  its  defense  in  order  to  preserve  it  as  a  world  av«- 
duo  and  to  secure  for  itself  the  naval  advantages  that  it  would 
contribute  in  case  of  military  necessity.”  The  regulations  that 


have  been  made  with  tho  view  of  preserving  neutrality  are 
summarized  thus: 

“The  war-ships  of  any  of  the  nations  now  at  war  may  use  the 
canal  under  certain  conditions,  although  thoy  are  forbidden  to 
blockade  it  or  to  exercise  within  it  any  right  of  war  or  commit 
within  it  any  act.  of  hostility.  Vessels  of  war  of  belligerents,  by 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  shall  not  revictual  nor  take  any  stores 
in  the  canal  except  so  far  as  may  lie  strictly  necessary  ;  and  the 
transit  of  such  vessels  shall  be  effected  with  tho  least  possible 
delay  and  with  only  such  intermission  as  may  result  from  the 
necessities  of  the  service.  Nor  Hhall  any  belligerent  embark  or 
disembark  troops,  munitions  of  war  or  warlike  materials  in  the 
canal  except  in  the  case  of  accidental  hindrance  of  the  transit. 

“It  is  also  providod.  that  vessels  of  war  of  a  belligerent  shall 
not  remain  in  the  adjacent  waters  of  the  canal  longor  than 
twenty-four  hours  at  any  one  time,  except,  in  ease  of  distress; 
while  a  viuwel  of  war  of  one  belligerent  shall  not  depart  with¬ 
in  twenty-four  hours  from  tho  departure  of  a  vessel  of  war  of 
another  belligerent.” 


CONSTITUTIONALIST  RULE  IN  MEXICO 

LITTLE  MORE  THAN  three  years  after  Francisco 
Madcro  was  installed  in  power  in  Mexico,  and  about 
a  year  and  a  half  after  tho  killing  of  Madoro  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Huerta  dictatorship,  "a  Government  pledged 
to  carry  out  tho  political  and  social  reforms  embodied  in  the 
Madero  program”  is  once  more,  as  the  Now  York  Evening 
Post  notee,  “functioning  in  the  capital."  The  brief  dispatches 
telling  of  tho  last  steps  toward  a  peaceful  settlement  wore  almost 
lost  in  the  mass  of  rumors  from  European  battle-fields.  But.  they 
were  sufficient  to  inform  the  American  public  that  Provisional 
President  Carbajal  resigned  his  office,  and  that  representatives 
of  those  left  in  power  signed  an  agreement  naming  Gen.  Venus- 
tiano  Carranza  Provisional  President,  providing  for  the  turning 
over  of  garrisoned  places  to  the  Constitutionalist  troops  and  the 
disarmament  of  the  Federal  forces.  Then,  on  August  15,  a 
Constitutionalist  army,  under  General  Obregon,  peacefully 
entered  Mexico  City,  while  all  the  population  made  holida> . 
Guaranties  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  had  been 
made  which  satistl»*d  the  requirements  of  the  United  States. 
General  Ohrogon  said  of  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital 
at  the  head  of  1 5, (MX)  soldiers: 

“  It  was  a  glorious  home-coming.  I  think  on  all  sides  it  was 
joyously  realized  that  our  entry  signalized  the  return  of  consti¬ 
tutional  law  and  order  and  sounded  the  knell  of  dictatorial 
usurpation  of  authority.  To-night  crowds  are  thronging  the 
avenues,  and  there  ia  much  cheering  and  singing.  ‘Constitu- 
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and  ‘Fedcval*  are  f'*v*tvx.  v-ha.  «•: 

etvuian  nungU-  merely  as  brother  Msdbama* 

Up  to  this  point,  then.  d**iAr»-*  iz*r  Sew  T  :rt  .'imvu — ^iL 
the  “watchful  waiting"  policy  of  Pre<ii+z.:  wn;  ^r^nary 

Bryan  has  b«-n  a  ”  shining  »fwi«  "  JkJt r  ion*  .  a  >tv 
pa per  talk  of  jihes  from  Europ^n  dipunmat* — 

‘‘Europe  had  a  w»mfwhat  srr_lar  ;X'V2  :i  “n*  raws, 
whi^h  simmered  and  finally  botl*d  o--r  a  k  r-->rv  su*  ma*  u> 
-r.x*wi  liw  world.  We  w«*uid  nave  na:  a  a'Vt  »v  v-  j.  M^-crn 
‘..^t  would  have  strained  our  w  \i  al  iO**r  Lu  a- 

Amefv-an  Hepubh^  if  tin?  F~i-“a.  Asuarratta  nai  mnitlrd 
the  affair  no  better  than  tne  «ireat  P  -w-cs  d  Lit-  •:*■  >k.'  »:*n 
•he  Balkan  affair.  It  u  w.^rn  r»  .--tie  Sia*  *_!•*  *  u~~<  >-*;h 
Senate  is  breaking  all  previuz*  re*-  <*:b  5.r  *.  u-a-.  'if  w.'.a 

*vjr  foreign  relations  by  validating  t  >-  tre*-.*-*  ^**-»rary 

of  .Mate  Bryan  has  negotiate*]  «~.tt  <*•>--  •*  •urv». " 

Carranza's  triumph  is  n*-«  *<»c.pie>  :***wc-  **  ur*  -cimgr-1-t.i 
A- pJAuan  find./,  tb*»  b*-  ha*  rtH.  to  M».-v  i_»  fTr-ag- -  Agx*---'* 
pfishlep-W*.  “for  i»  n-*t  j •  '  -»i  •'  ir; x  ♦  --*-0 teo •  >-* 

and  expfoav*  f«*r«-*-i."  Tm-  >t.  L»»Li*  •  - it-p.  . 
New  York  Tim**  Ind-  .  San  Frwn--^:.  *.-<**  .-*•  ~r+-c  .  and 

New  Hav#*n  J-/urr,al-*'o  j-f-r  R»  ;  are  ?•*/«  i  ,*-al- 

ousy  and  ambitions.  And  Mr. * M  r from 
Washington,  remind*  7 •;».*—  ;*  r-s.^-r*  •na;  — 

“Villa  to-day  i«  in  full  eor.tro!  f  :>  V  'i  -.  _v>.  _a  ar.d 

(Vnahuila.  11*-  i-  in  p> if  ‘  >  '*r>r  and 

administers  all  the  sou r***  •/  r*\~r_j-  h-  j*  a.-.  a-~ _  tg  out. 
in  gtxjd  faith,  the  ra<i:--a.  land  ref  *~n.  v  » ••-!  i**  i.eiir.r.trd 
hims»'lf.  He  is  giving  Li*  a  r  •  •:  >-w  *  »**»j  .n  the 

matter  of  perquisites  fr*m  *ov*»*«-a*  ant  ■>-  «f.-  a  plunder, 
considered  entirely  legitimate  frvs  a  S'-t>  v.  ;*.u* :  ••/  u<-v. 
Foreign  enterprise*  in  nortxy*m  a-*-  j  *  to  him  in¬ 

stead  of  Carranza  for  prow-tt a^-u  are  r-  ".  _r 


Yet  Mr.  Pepper  do*-s  not  expert  to  see  civil  war  break  out  in 
Mexico,  thinking  it  “the  more  likely  that  Villa’s  military  strength 
wil  cotnp-1  Carranza  to  make  concessions,  and  that  for  a  time 
civil  war  will  1**  averted,  and  possibly  even  that  the  factions 
w-Jl  work  harmoniously.**  The  Buffalo  .Ycirs  (Rep.),  perhaps 
mindful  of  the  fart  that  General  Funston’s  brigade  is  to  remain 
in  “  watchful  waiting”  at  Vera  Cruz,  is  confident  that  our  Govern- 
ni'-nt  <*an  avert  any  trouble  by  simply  warning  Villa  “  tliat  the 
United  States  r**-ogniz*s  the  other  man  and  that  it  will  not 
*tand  any  niLseonduet  on  his  part.*’ 

So  the  New  York  Eeenmg  Po*t  deems  it  no  “unmitigated  op- 
•imi>m”  to  believe  that  a  new  epoch  has  lx*gun  for  the  troubled 
Republic: 

“It  is  true  that  the  habit  of  revolution  may  persist,  and  tliat 
unclouded  p*-a<-**  is  sull  for  the  future.  But,  after  all,  oven  in 
a  revolution,  to  attain  formidable  dimensions,  must  have 
a  i-ause  U-hind  it.  Madero  stood  for  one  set  of  principles,  and 
the  reaction  under  Felix  Diaz  and  Huerta  stood  for  another  set 
of  principles.  That  the  reaction  had  spent  its  foVee  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  if  not  f**r  ever,  may  he  safely  assumed.  Mexico 
••an  not  go  t*a*-k  to  the  state  policies  and  economic  policies  of 
Portirio  Diaz.  Such  dangers,  therefore,  as  are  antieipated  will 
an-**  from  the  pers*>nal  jealousies  and  aspirations  of  those  who 
have  <arri*-ti  the  revolution  to  success.  But  here  also  we  have 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  dissensions  between  Carranza  and 
Villa  have  l>een  magnitied  by  their  opponents.  Or,  if  strife 
should  break  out.  there  is  still  the  all-important  fact  that,  where¬ 
as  formerly  Mexico's  internal  troubles  were  fed  in  part  from 
across  the  Rio  Grande  or  regarded  with  contemptuous  indiffer¬ 
ence  there,  the  elements  now  in  control  in  Mexico  City  have  be¬ 
hind  them  the  exprest  friendship  of  the  United  States.  Car¬ 
ranza  has  with  him  the  good  wishes  of  the  American  people  and 
the  Administration  in  Washington,  a  factor  almost  of  primary  im¬ 
portant*  in  guaranteeing  the  permanence  of  the  new  regime." 


THE  WAR  IN  BRIEF 


Thx  nwor'i  p*©  it  migistw  \.*a.r>  it*  rvxi  — _V<r  >  Sun. 

IT  looks  more  tod  n>*>-  s#  if  1 •  hf  c  *^jc  v>  *>fT  in 

ewrutivf  smooq — ln4U4*cp<u  .V#ri 

Add  “  horrors  at  war  ":  T p om.'x  a;  ’w.  intf  th^  <ar- 

toriai  frrxn  — /J.t:  ^  J-cx-r-.p 

Tiff  rmto-b on**  Mr.  c*r*  v-  :  v  •/  Pi.-w  irr  mtmtl  for 

the  Chsotilijr  fU^kft  S s~Jk  .4vw 

The  Rurop#aa  at  mrw-.zr*  vvirsu  i*.  to  rrra te  «omo 

more  btttJe^idf  for  urta  to  ««•:  — I//sti  \t*<*Zs* 

If  thr  Aa*r\r%n  w  flom^crVoti  •?»  £-**«►  to  Europe  wth 

to  kf^p  rlobt  up  wi\h  >1 «  icry  »f>^:  u.t  iMf  borne  pAp»*r»  sent 
to  t  been  r*vul*n  j — i>  *  7  0t*Mr  ?€ 

A  MofAp'yitiT'M  Wf  Uaa  k 
th^t  i country  *. 
ti  down  — f  wv.y.6  .su-# 

MaJTT  Eur*>p*Sfil  tlD  rVlTJ^S 
VMUa  i  laof^zs  uf  t£*  S'mii 
prr^ci^ni  nrr  to  wjki  tr^7 

lived  in  M  eikx# — 7v~**- 
Ditpcirh- 

l/jm  <A  New  Y  'jrt»n  fC 
iert  cn-rr  tbdf  bl  tCr* 

country*  idjuv  marwrjj 

with  the  ‘•MTt  E  — 

Rutkf**d  (Hi  * 

It  will  L4A-  rvnt'JfVw  to  f*<rArf 
from  Uu«  bit*# w  to  nvuuaJkm.  b»at 
doubt tawt  ceir  prominent  optima ^ 
sre  rHketinf  in  tbrir  ebrry  mxy  it^xl 
there  wiii  t«  peuty  of  cent  un« 
iJhio  State  Journal. 

How  implicitly  Belgium  trusted 
tlist  fuinoi)  of  neutrality  is  shown 
by  the  fart  that  she  always  main- 
taizusd  a  supply  of  impregnable  fur- 
wvhm^i  on  her  front  ier§. — AVir  Vork 
American. 

a*  BttOll'U  A  Queen  Vklu  Wound- 
•*»l  *•  "Grand  Dukes  Marble  lBala4>* 
to  St.  Petersburg  to  Borome  Huspl- 
tal  **  "But.  oh.  It  s  •  Mr.  AUdn«* 

»beo  the  band  begins  to  play.'* — 

*  York  World. 


A.vd  so  now  it  is  the  War  Cost  of  Living  — .Vnr  York  Ermine  Sun . 

If  no  news  is  cod  news  the  European  paw  censors  an*  certainly  apostbw 

of  optimum. — •Ynr  York  American . 

Pk.ir\bly  b>  tbU  time  the  "movie*'  actors  an*  fighting  European  battles 

In  New  Jersey  WoiemJe  Sentinel. 

Avthow  America  U  protected  for  the  time  bring  from  the  pauper-made 
good*  of  Eun»|>r- — Philadelphia  Xortk  American. 

Americ  %n  tourists  who  w«-nt  to  Europe  to  look  at  historic  ruins  now  hat  e 
a  -pi'-udui  oppK»rtunity  to  sec  how  they  were  made. — Sew  York  Ermine  Sun. 

AnocT  all  that  Europe  can  be  eapectnl  to  do  for  the  San  Francisco 
fiposuoti  nest  year  is  to  artul  over  a  display  of  survivors. — Grand 

Rapids  Frets. 

The  war  has  not  availed  to  stop  our 
export  trade  in  international  athletic* 
trophies.  The  polo  cup  having  prv- 
\ iousiy  gone  back  to  England,  the 
tennis  cup  goes  to  Australia. — Spring- 
field  Republican. 

Fouxox  nwerxists  In  this  country 
have  not  yet  sera  fit  to  take  the  advice 
of  The  Daily  A Tnr*  and  "pair."  so  we 
suggest  that  a  reservist  be  exchang^l 
fur  tach  American  refugee  until  the 
Utter  are  all  back  home.  —  Chicago 
Xncs. 

"  V NTIST  lies  the  head  that  wears 
a  crown.*’  says  the  old  adage;  but 
judging  from  the  many  oonllicUng 
tv  ports  coming  from  the  warring 
mouarchs.  it  appears  that  they  lie 
rather  easily  —  Xashtille  Southern 
Lumberman. 

-Goo  of  our  fatherland" — Nicho¬ 
las.  "God  of  our  dear  fatherland  " — 
Wilhelm  " God  of  all  French  — 
Potncar*.  "  God  our  defense  and  bul¬ 
wark  —Frani  Josef.  "God  of  our 
race  —George.  "God  our  right 
arm  " — .Albert.  And  from  the  cock¬ 
pit  of  Europe  comes  the  flghtlrw 
slogan  of  Servta.  **  We  can  take  can 
of  oursel^'ea"  Servia  at  least  is  not 
blasphemous  —  Philadelphia  Xorth 
American. 


"  BE \T  IT!" 

—  Bowt-rs  in  the  Newark  Ermine  Suit 
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Foreign  Gommeit 


JAPAN  AS  ENGLAND’S 

JAPAN,  as  we  learn  from  the  dispatches,  has  virtually  joined 
in  the  war  against  Germany  by  demanding  the  restoration 
of  the  Chinese  territory  of  Kiaoclmw annexed  by  the  Kaiser. 
A  demand  has  also  been  made  by  Tokyo  that.  “Germany  with¬ 
draw  immediately  from  Japanese  and  Chinese  waters  all  German 
war-ships. *’  The  Japanese  Government  have  sent  to  Berlin  an 
ultimatum,  in  which  Germany’s  Pacific  possessions  are  threat¬ 
ened  with  attack  unless  these  demands  be  acceded  to. 

Germany 'a  Pacific  Ocean  possessions  have  an  area  of  96,000 
square  miles,  with  a  white  population  of  1,984  and  634,000 
natives.  Most  important  is  Kiaoehow,  the  surrender  of  which 
Japan  has  demanded.  This  is  a  district  of  two  hundred  square 
miles  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  province  of  Shan¬ 
tung,  China.  Its  popu¬ 
lation  ih  170,000.  The 
principal  port  is  Tsing- 
Tau.  which  the  Ger¬ 
mans  have  strongly  for¬ 
tified  and  provided  with 
a  garrison  of 
composed  of  German 
marines  and  Chinese 
soldiers.  Second  in  im¬ 
portance.  from  a  mili¬ 
tary  standpoint,  are  the 
islands  of  Savaii  and 
L'polu,  of  the  Samoan 
group.  Possession  of 
these  islands  would  give 
Japan  a  most  important 
naval  base.  Other  Ger¬ 
man  colonies  in  the  Pacific  are  the  Caroline  group,  the 
Pelew,  the  Marianne,  the  Solomon,  and  the  Marshall  islands. 
All  of  these  are  of  commercial  value  and  would  l*i  rich 
prizes  in  the  hands  of  Japan,  which  seeks  outlet  for  her 
surplus  population.  German  Togoland,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  of  an  area  of  33,700  square  miles,  has  already  boon 
seized  by  the  British.  Japan  has  long  desired  to  live  in  touch 
with  the  Western  nations  and  has  now  given  proof  of  her  willing¬ 
ness  to  share  their  burdonB.  Tho  Japanese  press  repeat  over 
and  over  again  their  belief  that  England  and  her  colonies  and 
jjossessions  in  the  Pacific  need  the  help  of  Japan.  Can  not  the 
Japanese  assimilate  with,  as  well  as  give  practical  assistance  to, 
the  Western  peoples?  A  writer  in  the  Koria  Tokyo  Sekai  speaks 
with  great  wisdom  and  moderation  on  this  subject,  and  this 
utterance  is  most  important,  considering  the  non-assimilativo 
sentiment  of  some  of  our  contemporaries.  We  translate  this 
Oriental’s  article  as  follows: 

"We  hear  of  assimilative  people,  that  is  to  say,  those  who 
have  the  talent  or  tho  faculty  of  appreciating  or  affiliating  them¬ 
selves  with  tho  work  of  other  peoples.  Can  tho  Japanese  do 
this?  While  they  have  the  reputation,  the  question  is.  Do  they 
live  up  to  it?  Of  course,  this  reputation  springs  up  from  the 
facility  with  which  our  country  may  adopt  other  civilizations 
and  adopt  the  notions  of  foreign  countries.  They  have,  of 
course,  shown  in  the  matter  of  Korea  and  China,  and  while  tho 
Japanese  have  customs  and  character  it  would  be  absurd  to  say 
that  they  have  not  borrowed  a  great  deal  from  other  races  with 
vbom  they  have  come  in  contact.  No  one  will  dispute  the  fact 
that  since' their  war  with  Russia,  the  Japanese  have  fashioned 
their  lifo  very  largely  on  an  occidental  pattern.  They  have 
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l>eon  somewhat  vain  of  this  new  departure,  but  it  would  be 
absurd  to  say  that  they  have  thus  established  a  perfect  assimi¬ 
lation  with  the  Russians  or  other  KiirojH’ans,  of  which  they  so 
constantly  boast.” 

This  very  acute  oriental  journalist  concludes  by  observing 
that  pride  of  this  sort  should  not  blind  his  countrymen  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  still  dependent  on  foreign  loans,  and  should 
not  indulge  in  “narrow  chauvinism.”  “While  nations  are 
interested  in  interchanging  what  is  really  and  peculiarly  their 
own,  they  should  never  forget  the  debt,  they  owe  to  thoBe  nations 
who  have,  as  it  were,  lent  to  them  the  gifts  of  their  national 
character.” 

As  tho  United  States,  at  least  in  California,  has  turned  a 

cold  shoulder  to  Nip¬ 
pon.  all  eyes  are  turned 
toward  England's  Pa¬ 
cific  colonies,  which  in 
the  present  war  Japan 
has  already  shown  a 
willingness  to  protect, 
and  in  the  Mainichi 
Deupo  (Tokyo)  we  read: 

“We  are  convinced 
that  it  is  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  importance 
that  Britons  beyond  the 
seas  should  make  a 
better  attempt  at  fra¬ 
ternizing  with  Japan, 
as  better  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  English- 
speaking  races  and  Ja¬ 
pan  will  have  a  vital 
U-aring  on  the  destiny 
of  the  Empire.  Thoro 
is  no  reason  why  the  British  colonies  fronting  on  the  Pacific 
should  not  actively  participate  in  the  Anglo-Japancse  Alliance. 

Britain  needs  population  for  her  surplus  land  and  Japan  needs 
land  for  her  surplus  population.  This  fact  alone  should  draw 
the  two  races  closer  together.  Moreover;  the  British  people 
have  amplo  capital  but  deficiency  of  labor,  while  it  is  the  re¬ 
verse  with  Japan.  Great  Britain  already  has  close  relations 
with  tho  races  of  Asia,  and  as  Japan  is  among  the  foremost 
of  those  races,  Britain’s  surest  way  of  peaceful  advance  would 
bo  by  the  aid  of  Japan.  It  is  to  Japan  that  the  West  must  look 
for  a  complete  harmonization  of  oriental  and  occidental  ideals. 
Britain’s  world-wide  territory  requires  a  world-wide  police, 
which  is  impossible  for  Britain  without  the  aid  and  sympathy 
of  Japan.  In  case  of  a  rebellion  in  India  or  South  Africa, 

Great  Britain  would  bo  greatly  handicapped  should  a  second 
enemy  descend  through  Persia,  unless  Japan  were  on  hand  to 
check  such  ambition.  Tho  harmonious  cooperation  of  Britain 
and  her  colonies  with  Japan  insures  safety  to  British  and  Jap¬ 
anese  interests  alike.  Without  such  cooperation,  Japan  and 
Great  Britain  are  both  unsafe.” 

A  writer  in  The  Japan  Magazine  (Tokyo)  thinks  that  Japanese 
and  Australians  are  quite  capable  of  arriving  at  some  under¬ 
standing  that  will  give  the  British  colonists  in  Japan  equal 
privileges  with  Japanese  in  tho  English  colonies.  Thus  wo  read: 

"There  is  nothing  that  would  do  so  much  to  bind  East  and 
West  firmly  together  as  tho  opening  of  the  British  colonies  to 
Japanese  immigration.  Then,  indeed,  Britain  would  be  a  lion 
endowed  with  wings.  Large  numbers  of  Japanese  in  tho  British 
colonies  w-ould  mean  that  Britain  would  have  the  assistance  of 
Japan  in  the  protection  of  her  colonies.  But  if  an  anti-Japanese 
agitation  is  permitted,  both  countries  will  be  making  the 
worst  instead  of  the  best  of  the  Anglo-Japaneso  Alliance.  ,0Ci  lo 
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Thus  it  would  be  allowed  to  make  Japan 
an  enemy  instead  of  a  friend.  The  pol¬ 
icy  suggested  would  also  tend  to  make  the 
colonies  permanent  parts  of  the  British 
Empire,  whereas  now  they  may  some  time  be 
tempted  to  independence.  If  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  can  arise  in  a  small  place  like  Ulster,  it 
is  just  as  likely  to  arise  in  any  of  Britain's 
outlying  possessions.  It  seems  to  tho 
Uainichi  that  the  British  people  both  at 
home  and  in  the  colonies  are  not  yet  alive 
to  the  importance  of  the  policy  suggested, 
and  it  is.  therefore,  point'd  out  and  empha¬ 
sized  before  it  is  too  late.” — Translation 
made  for  Thk  Literary  Dtoest. 


WHY  ENGLAND  GOES 
TO  WAR 

HE  REMARK  made  by  littlo  Wil- 
helmine  to  her  grandfather,  Caspar, 
while  contemplating  the  skull  picked 
up  on  the  Held  of  Blenheim, 

*'  Now  tell  us  all  about  the  war. 

And  what  they  killed  each  other  for.” 

is  still  being  repeated.  In  view  of  tho 
terrible  struggle  now  going  on  in  Belgium, 
close  to  the  hattle-Held  of  Waterloo,  people 
art*  asking  each  other  what  it  all  means  and 
why  England  should  start  from  her  island 
home  to  add  to  the  European  conflagration? 


(Vp7rt«faM  i.»  tiUi-u  a  rn 

CUMMANDINU  THE  BRITISH  ARMS  IN 
BKixmrM. 


Kidd-. Marshal  Sir  John  French.  In¬ 
spector-General  of  the  British  Korw. 


which  was  Japan, 
have  cited: 


dismembered,  and  has  ever  since  paid  the 
cost  in  the  growing  burden  of  international 
armaments,  it  is  necessary  only  to  remember 
the  position  held  by  Groat  Britain  at  tin- 
end  of  the  South  African  War.  The  policy 
of  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  had  been  one  of 
‘splendid  isolation.’  When  disaster  overtook 
us  in  South  Africa  we  were  without  a  friend 
on  the  Continent,  and  were  only  saved  from 
attack  by  a  European  coalition  because  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  declined  to  sanction 
such  a  policy,  and  because  the  question  of 
Alsace-  Lorraine  formed  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  military'  and  naval  cooperation 
against  us  by  Germany  and  France. 

“The  policy  of  ‘splendid  isolation’  1h- 
came  a  military'  and  political  impossibility, 
unless  we  were  prepared  so  to  strengthen 
our  Army  and  our  Navy  as  to  be  able  to 
defy  any'  attack  or  combination  of  attacks 
by  land  and  sen.  King  Edward  recognized 
this  fact,  and  with  the  advice  of  his  Min¬ 
isters  sought  to  diminish  the  number  of  our 
potential  enemies  on  the  Continent.  Con¬ 
trary  to  many  interested  or  mistaken  asser¬ 
tions,  neither  he  nor  Lord  Lansdowne  ever 
conceived  the  policy  of  making  friends 
in  Europe  as  a  policy  of  aggression." 

It  seems  that  the  isolated  condition  of 
England  was  considered  by  English  states¬ 
men  as  exposing  her  to  the  danger  of  being 
molested.  England,  therefore,  instituted  the 
Anglo-French  Entente  after  forming  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  most  important  Asiatic  Power. 
To  quote  further  from  the  article  which  we 


A  writer  in  the  London  Tunes  has  given  us  several  reasons  why 
England  was  forced  into  the  struggle.  England  has  been  in 
danger  for  a  long  time  from  her  isolation,  and  it  is  only  when 
she  has  strengthened  herself  by  the  union  with  France  and  Japan 
that  she  has  had  the  opportunity  of  vindicating  her  place  as  a 
Great  Power  among  the  countries  of  Europe.  The  London 
Times  states  the  condition  of  things  as  follows: 

“The  first  principle  of  all  British  foreign  policy  is  ns-ognition 
of  the  fact  that  England,  tho  an  island,  forms  part,  of  Europe. 
Forgetfulness  of  this  simple  fact  has  in  the  past  had  disastrous 
consequences.  Without  rovorting  to  the  war  of  1S70.  when 
England,  by  abandoning  France  to  her  fate,  allowed  her  to  bo 


“The  first  step  in  this  policy  hail  little  reference  to  Kurojs. 
It  consisted  in  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  of  1902.  But  it  was 
the  Anglo-Japancsc  Alliance  that  led  directly  to  the  Anglo- 
French  Entente  of  1904.  During  1003,  England  strove,  as  she  is 
striving  now,  to  prevent  war,  by  urging  Russia  to  come  to  terms 
with  Japaq.  France  also  sought  to  restrain  her  ally,  lest  en¬ 
tanglement  in  the  Far  East  should  render  Russia  incapable  of 
supporting  Franco  in  Europe.  Russian  support  was  indispen¬ 
sable  to  France,  who  bad  constantly  been  exposed  to  diplomatic 
ami  military'  pressure  by  Germany,  and  had,  in  1875,  only  been 
saved  from  German  attack  through  tho  intervention  of  the 
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Emperor  of  Russia,  and  especially  of  Queen 
Victoria.  Queen  Victoria  then  saw  that  the 
undisputed  predominance  of  Germany  in 
Europe,  and  the  permanent  disablement  of 
France,  would  create  for  England  a  situation 
as  dangerous  as  that  which  grow  up  when 
Napoleon  established  his  supremacy  on  tho 
Continent.” 

To  prevent  a  new  Germanic  Napoloonism 
rising  up  in  Berlin,  Russia  and  Franco  wore 
forced  into  a  defensive  coalition.  The 
English  and  French  Ministers  failed  to 
prevent  tho  war  between  Russia  and  Japan, 
and  this  result  placed  France  and  England 
in  a  dilemma.  As  The  Timca  remarks: 

"Anglo-French  efforts  failed  to  prevent 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  in  1904.  Germany, 
who  was  anxious  to  remove  the  pressure  of 
the  Russian  Army  from  her  eastern  frontier, 
counteracted  them.  When  the  war  broke 
out,  France  and  England  were  obliged 
quickly  to  decide  whether  they  would  join 
in  the  war  and  fight  each  other,  or  would 
agree  to  remain  neutral  and  to  counter* 
balance  German  supremacy.  They  chose 
the  latter  course  in  February,  1904.  A  few 
weeks  later  the  agreement  with  France, 
known  as  the  Entente  Cordiale,  turned  this 
negative  agreement  into  a  positive  pact. 

“Russia  is  now  defending  a  vital  inter¬ 
est.  France,  who  is  hound  to  Russia  by 
alliance,  and  still  more  by  tho  necessities  of 
her  European  situation  and  political  in¬ 
dependence,  is  compelled  to  support  Russia.  England  is  ImiuiuI 
by  moral  obligations  to  side  with  France  and  Russia,  lest  the 
Imlance  of  forces  on  the  Continent  be  upset  to  her  disadvantage 
and  she  be  left  alone  to  face  a  predominant  Germany.” 

Belgium  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  Europe.  It 
lies  in  the  very'  vital  spot  of  the  Europ<\an  Empires.  If  Belgium 
is  conceded  to  Germany  or  to  France,  the  equilibrium  of  tho 
European  Powers  is  immediately  destroyed.  As  we  read: 

"A  vital  British  interest  is  therefore  at  stake.  This  interest 
takes  two  forms — tho  general  interest  of  European  equilibrium, 
which  has  been  explained,  and  the  more  direct  interest  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  independence  of  Holland,  and  particularly  Belgium. 
The  Franco-German  frontier  along  the  Vosges  has  been  so 


formidably  fortified  on  both  sides  that  a 
German  or  a  French  advance  across  it  seems 
improbable.  The  point  of  contact  between 
the  German  and  French  armies  would 
naturally  lie  in  or  near  Belgium.  But  a 
German  advance  through  Belgium  into  the 
north  of  France  might  enable  Germany  to 
acquire  possession  of  Antwerp.  Flushing, 
and  even  of  Dunkirk  and  Calais,  which 
might  then  become  German  naval  bases 
against  England.  This  is  a  contingency 
which  no  Englishman  can  look  upon  with 
indifference." 

English  statesmanship  seems  so  far  to 
have  been  recognizing  that  contingency,  and 
it  will  be  asked  why  tho  British  Govern¬ 
ment  did  not  wait  until  a  direct  attack  was 
made  either  upon  the  ships  or  shores  of  her 
Empire  ?  Our  writer  answers  as  follows: 

"Bocauso  in  these  days  of  swift  decisions 
and  swifter  action,  it  would  be  too  late  for 
England  to  act  with  any  chance  of  success 
after  France  had  been  defeated  in  the  North. 
This  is  why  tho  shots  fired  by  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  guns  at  Belgrade  reverberate 
across  the  English  Channel.  Tho  safety  of 
the  narrow  seas  is  a  vital,  the  most  vital, 
British  national  and  Imporial  interest.  It 
is  an  axiom  of  British  self-preservation. 
Franco  does  not  threaten  our  security.  A 
Qerman  victory  over  France  would  threaten 
it  immediately.  Even  should  the  German 
Navy  remain  inactive,  the  occupation  of 
Belgium  and  northern  Franco  by  German  troope  would  striko  a 
crushing  blow  at  British  security.  We  should  then  bo  obliged, 
alone  and  without  allies,  to  bear  tho  burden  of  keeping  up  a  fleet 
superior  to  that  of  Germany  and  of  an  army  proportionately 
strong.  This  bunion  would  bo  ruinous. 

Great  Britain  does  not  keep  up  a  powerful  fleet  and  a  capable 
standing  army  merely  for  the  sake  of  following  mere  tradition. 
Sheer  necessity  has  compelled  the  maintenance  of  armed  men 
to  moot  just  such  an  emergency  as  now  presents  itself.  Thus: 

"The  instinct  of  self-preservation,  which  is  the  strongest 
factor  in  national  life,  then-fore  compels  us — if  the  efforts  of  our 
Government  to  keep  the  peace  should  fail — to  be  ready  to  strike 
with  all  our  force  for  our  own  safety  and  for  that  of  our  friends.” 


I'L  «•  gr»fh  hjr  IIi«m#1I 
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AMERICAN  IDEALS  TO  TRIUMPH 
THROUGH  THE  WAR 


THE  BLOODSHED  of  the  present  war  is  to  have  one  re¬ 
sult,  says  George  Shubel,  who  claims  to  represent  a  phase 
of  German-American  opinion,  in  his  contribution  to  The 
Ridgewood  Time*  (Brooklyn).  It  will  prove  the  absurdity  of  au¬ 
tocracies  and  military  dynasties,  while  it  establishes  before  the 
world  the  sublime  superiority  of  American  ideals.  It  was  only 
recently  that  so  brilliant  and  experienced  a  public  man  as 
Ghauncey  M.  Depow  remarked  of  the  presont  conflict:  “This 
war  will  mean  £he  greatest  impulse  for  Socialism  that  history 
records.  It  will  mean  an  end  of  all  kings  with  real  powers  and 
an  end  to  all  bullying  buroaucraoice.” 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  speaker  intended  to  advocate 
or  predict  the  domination  of  Buch  theories  as  Bobel  and  Marx 
advocated.  He  simply  meant  that  government  in  Germany 


napoleon's  double. 

"The  world's  mine  oyster,  which  I  with  xwonl  will  open." 

—  Vonrirf*  (New  York). 


across  the  sea  of  whose  blood  we  are.  Our  sympathies  are  with 
the  great  common  people  of  all  races  and  all  the  world.  It  is 
they  who  must  fight  these  wars;  it  is  they  who  must  bear  it* 
bitter  burdens;  and  for  whom? 

“All  during  the  time  that  this  terrible  war  will  be  in  progre**. 
destroying  so  much  that  German  life  has  stood  for,  we,  here  in 
America,  in  most  sober-minded  and  rational  manner,  will  be  able 
to  reflect  upon  these  two  questions:  To  what  purpose  is  this  war. 
and  for  whom  is  it  being  fought? 

“Never  mind  as  to  who  the  real  aggressors  have  been  in  thi* 
war.  We  will  not  debate  that  question  with  you.  We  will  not 
debate  it  with  ourselves.  But  just  let  us  reflect  continuous]), 
upon  the  two  questions:  To  what  purpose  is  this  war,  and  for 
whom  is  it  being  fought? 

“But  this  one  thing  we  can  hopefully  prophesy  as  a  result 
the  war.  We  prophesy  it  because,  tho  German  blood  is  in  our 
veins,  we,  here  in  America,  believe  in  the  Anal  world-triumph 
of  American  ideals  and  institutions.  We  say  that  when  those 
of  our  loving  kind  and  blood  across  the  sea  como  to  that  hour 
when  they  will  have  time  to  reflect,  as  we  already  do  now;  when 
the  war  is  ended,  when  the  various  governmental  systems  through 
whom  this  bloody  conflict  has  boon  precipitated,  will  meet  to 
divide  tho  spoils  and  settle  their  accounts,  some  wonderful 
changes  in  government  may  come  about,  and  the  end  of  dynas¬ 
ties.  of  the  Romanoffs,  the  Hapsburgs,  and  the  Hohenzollerns  may 
come  to  an  end. 

“Let  us  hope  that  our  German  race,  which  is  as  intelligent  as 
any  in  the  world,  and  which  knows  what  lil>erty  is,  despite  the 
fact  of  a  governmental  system  exerted  in  tho  direction  of  re¬ 
pression  and  vested  authority,  will  be  the  first  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  taking  the  business  of  governing  themselves  into 
their  own  hands  instead  of  blindly  following  ‘palace  policies.’ 

“Then,  and  with  such  changes  in  government  only,  can  the 
permanent  peace  of  Europe  be  secured,  and  tbo  great  common 
people  of  the  world  be  freed  from  the  burdens  of  wars  that  an' 
not  and  have  never  been  of  their  own  making." 


EUROPE’S  MUCH-CONQUERED  EMPIRE— The  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  of  Austria  was  born  on  August  18,  1830,  and 
the  Tribuna  (Rome)  celebrates  this  anniversary  by  recapitulat¬ 
ing  tho  perpetual  defeats  w'hieh  Austrian  armies  have  suffered  in 
war.  This  record  is  looked  upon  by  such  papers  as  tho  Tribunn 
as  rather  an  ill  omen  for  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  his  forces.  The 
following  is  given  by  Italy’s  government  organ  as  a  list  of  t lu- 
unfortunate  battles  in  which  the  flag  of  Austria  went  down: 


would  necessarily  become  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people.  Germany  is  to  obtain  this  heritage,  says  Mr.  Shubel, 
through  a  baptism  of  blood.  To  quote  his  words: 

“The  best  thinking  Germans  here  in  America  deplore  this  war. 
The  best  thinking  Americans  of  German  extraction,  imbued  with 
American  ideals,  think  it  is  a  crime! 

“We,  here  in  America,  are  able  to  reflect  upon  the  immediate 
and  remote  losses  to  the  great  German  people  as  a  whole;  losses  ir¬ 
remediable.  that  can  never  Ih»  compensated  for,  even  in  case  of 
victory'  and  aggrandizement  of  territory,  for  Teuton  heart-blood 
is  flowing,  and  that  is  more  precious,  more  valuable  to  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  tho  world  than  all  the  moneys  and  territory  and  spoils 
of  war  that,  can  possibly  bo  gained  as  the  result  of  bloodshed! 

“Sir  Roger  Casement,  ex-member  of  the  British  Diplomatic 
Service,  has  said:  ‘To  me  the  German  people  stand  for  the 
efficiency,  the  culture,  and  the  manhood  of  the  white  race  of 
continental  Europe/ 

“The  world  acknowledges  what  Sir  Roger  admits.  The 
splendid  qualities  of  our  race,  its  alert  energy,  its  indomitable 
industry,  its  capacity  for  concentration,  its  patience  and  deter¬ 
mination  in  study  and  preparation,  above  all.  its  admirable  and 
uneqimled  mental  and  moral  discipline,  have  evoked  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  entire  world,  and.  transplanted  on  soil  here  more 
friendly  toward  self-expression,  what  wonderful  fruits  in  wav  of 
personal  prosperity  and  happiness  has  it  not  yielded? 

"We  say  now  that  the  heart-blood  that  produce*  this  iH  flowing! 
Five  million  lives,  among  them  the  flower  of  the  race,  are  now- 
pushed  forward  for  what  purpose?  Lives  will  bo  wiped  out, 
each  containing  a  thinking  human  brain,  so  valuable  to  the  crea¬ 
tive  and  productive  progress  of  the  nation  and  the  world,  and 
there  is  suddenly  caused  a  halt  upon  the  advance  of  what  is 
admitted  to  be  u  vigorous,  intelligent,  rich,  and  varied  phase  of 
civilization — all  to  what  purpose? 

"Our  sympathies  are  with  the  great  common  mass  of  people 


1618-1648  (The  Thirty  Years’  War). — Austria  was  defeatist 
by  Gustavus  Adolphus  at  Leipzig  in  1631;  at  Ltitzen  in  163*2. 
Pomerania  was  occupied  by  the  enemy  and  the  Austrian* 
finally  beaten  by  the  French  and  forced  to  sue  for  peace. 

1683. — In  this  year  the  Austrians  were  defeated  by  tho  Turk*, 
and  the  Emperor  I^eopold  fled  from  Vienna  and  sought  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  John  Sobieslri  of  Poland,  and  the  allies  then  put  to  flight 
the  Turks  who  had  gathered  round  the  walls  of  Vienna. 

1707-1710. — This  was  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  Print*' 
Eugene  of  Savoy  defeated  the  French  in  Italy;  and  joining  hi* 
forces  with  those  of  Marlborough,  he  routed  the  French  at 
Ouden&re  in  1708,  and  at  Malplaquet  in  1709. 

1717. — Prinoo  Eugene  heat  the  Turkish  subjects  of  Austria 
for  a  second  time  at  Belgrade. 

1714. — Frederick  the  Great  dispossest  Austria  of  Silesia,  and 
after  a  severe  engagement  at  Mallwitz,  put  the  Austrian  Arm) 
to  flight. 

1755. — In  the  Seven  Years*  War,  Frederick  the  Great,  dis¬ 
comfited  the  Austrians  at  tho  battle  of  Prague. 

1757. — The  Austrians  endured  &  terrible  defeat  at  Ltitzen. 

1760. — At  Torgau  and  at  Lioquitz,  the  Austrians  suffered  a 
terrible  defeat,  as  they  did  in  1762  at  Freiburg.  Napoleon,  in 
this  latter  end  of  tho  eighteenth  century,  appeared  upon  the  scene 
and  drove  the  Austrians  from  Italy,  after  his  triumphant  victories 
at  Lodi.  Arcole,  and  Rivoli,  and  four  years  later  defeated  the 
Austrian  force*  at  Marengo  and  Montebello.  Napoleon’s  tri¬ 
umph  over  the  Austrians  reached  its  summit  at  Austerlitz,  when 
Vienna  fell  before  his  advancing  forces,  and  was  occupied  by 
the  French.  For  a  second  timo  Vienna  was  captured,  in  1809. 
after  the  Austrians  had  been  conquered  at  EckmOhl,  Asperin. 
and  Essling.  Fifty  years  afterward  came  the  battles  of  Ma¬ 
genta  and  8olferino,  which  drove  the  Austrians  from  Italy. 
Finally  the  Seven  Weeks’  War.  in  which  the  Austrians  were  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  Prussians  commanded  by  Moltke  and  Prince 
Frederick,  at  Sadowa. 


AERIAL  ARTILLERY 

WITH  the  apparently  Huccenful  elimination  of  the  war 
correspondent  in  the  present  European  contest,  it  is 
not  likely  that  we  shall  be  able  to  read  a  personal 
account  of  a  real  bomb-dropping  trip  by  an  aerial  passenger. 
This  being  the  ease,  groat  interest  attaches  to  the  following 
account  by  Jacques  Mortane,  of  a  trip  with  IJeutenant  Varcin, 
of  the  French  Army,  in  a  demonstration  of  bom b-thro wing  from 
an  aeroplane.  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  This  come* 
as  near  to  reality  as  anything  we  aiv  likely  to  meet  with.  Mr. 
Mortane,  who  is  a  contributing  editor  of  Flying,  prints  his 
account  in  that  journal  (New  York.  August).  He  says: 

"We  left  with  three  bombs  on  the  biplane  M  auric *-  Far  man, 
ised  in  the  Michelin  bomb-dropping  contest.  The  hood  was 
of  canvas,  0|>en  in  front  in  a  way  to  enable  the  aviator  to  see 
:u  front  of  him;  another  opening  under  his  feet  made  it  possible 
»o  ate  below — both  openings  together  giving  full  view  of  the 
Add.  The  shells  were  placed  one  by  one  in  a  holder  situated 
at  the  right  of  the  pilot,  made  of  steel,  opening  by  a  contrivance 
operated  by  a  string  attached  to  the  right  of  the  aviator.  When 
the  aviator  moves  his  leg  and  pulls  the  string,  the  thing  opens, 
'bo  shell  falls,  the  two  parts  clone  again  automatically,  and  an¬ 
other  shell  replaces  the  first  one. 

“The  aiming  is  done  through  a  very  simple  ingenious  device. 
Across  the  opening  nt  the  aviator’s  feet,  parallol  with  the  ground, 
and  in  the  direction  of  tho  course  of  the  aeroplane,  there  is  a 
string  divided  into  several  equal  parts  by  means  of  small  leads 
of  different  colors,  to  facilitate  distinguishing  them.  Stretched 
out  behind  the  aviator  and  tied  to  the  sides  of  tho  fuselage  is  a 
string  which  the  aviator  pulls  before  him,  to  rest  his  forehead 
against,  to  provent  the  vibrations  of  the  machine  from  shaking 
his  head.  Lieutenant  Varcin,  thus  equipped,  aims,  aims  again, 
and  jerks  the  string  with  his  leg— -and  succeeds!  His  system. 
>,Mjf  as  play,  exact  as  the  deadliest  weapon,  is  flxt  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  at  tho  maximum  cost  of  two  to  three  cents.  Does 
not  this  description  make  some  of  ray  readers  believe  that  I  am 
joking?  Nevertheless,  nothing  ia  more  exact,  nothing  is  less 
exaggerated.  This  is  the  way  Lieutenant  Varcin  won  the 
Michelin  prize — and  dropt  throo  bombs  during  our  flight,  as  I 
Khali  relate. 

“As  darkness  was  approaching  and  the  circle  of  the  target 
was  no  longer  very  visible.  Lieutenant  Varcin  said  he  would  drop 
the  bombs  ih  the  pond  known  as  ‘Trou  Sale,’  using  a  tiny  island 
nhout  one  motor  wide  as  target. 

“  'I  will  hit  it  out  the  third  shot,’  he  said. 

"We  started  out,  ascending  in  wide  circles.  In  passing  above 
•h©  Fort  of  Satory,  IJeutenant  Varcin  pointed  to  the  exposed 
fortification  and  remarked  how  easy  it  would  bo  to  destroy  this 
fortified  place  in  case  of  war  by  dropping  a  few  large  bombs. 
Knowing  that  all  fortifications  are  thus  exposed,  that  no  way  has 
yet  been  fotind  to  defend  a  place  against  aircraft,  except  with 
.aircraft,  there  pass'd  through  my  mind  visions  of  bloody  devas¬ 
tation  dun  to  aircraft,  and  while  shuddering  at  the  horror,  I  had 
i  feeling  of  deep  admiration  and  wonder,  as  I  had  never  had 
before,  for  tho  little  craft  which  was  carrying  us.  All  heads  of 
armies  and  the  authorities  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  maintenance 
of  the  prestige  and  honor  of  the  country  should  take  just  such 
a  trip  as  I  took;  they  should  look  down  upon  the  massive,  ex¬ 
pensive  fortifications,  all  exposed  and  vulnerable,  all  defenseless. 
“At  750  foet  we  turned  to  get  above  our  watery  target. 
Ixwk!’  cried  Lieutenant  Varcin  to  me.  This  precaution  was 
unnecessary,  as  1  did  not  miss  one  move  of  my  skilled  con¬ 
ductor.  He  had  performed  greater  feats  than  that.  Bang!  Off 
went  tho  shell,  sinking  into  tho  water,  not  a  meter  from  the  green 
•■trip,  and  that  was  the  worst  of  the  seriee.  We  reascended  to 
L350  feet;  then  fired  again.  This  projectile  made  a  greater 
'plash  in  the  water,  and  almost  touched  the  strip  of  grass. 
Again  we  ascended,  this  time  passing  1,650  feet.  Evening  was 
with  us  and  we  saw  with  difficulty,  but  enough  to  permit  Lieu- 
'“nant  Varcin  to  place,  with  admirable  precision,  his  third 
'hell,  in  tho  middle  of  tho  green  strip. 

“The  experiment  was  over,  and  Lieutenant  Varcin  turned 


toward  the  aerodrome.  As  we  flew  along  in  the  dusk  I  thought 
of  the  experience  and  was  convinced  that  I  had  witnessed  the 
beginning  of  still  another  revolution  in  military  art  to  he  worked 
by  the  potential  aeroplane;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  aerial 
artillery'  in  the  next  war  will  be  more  exact,  more  far-reaching, 
and  more  efficient  than  regular  artillery.’’ 

Some  say  that  in  a  fighting  aeroplane  there  should  lie  at 
least  two  aviators  in  order  to  obtain  precision.  Tho  pilot  can 
not  act  also  as  artillerist,  they  say.  A  convincing  reply  to  the 
contrary  is  given  in  the  experience  of  IJeutenant  Varcin,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Mortane.  He  also  believes  that  accuracy  of  aim 
is  favored  by  height,  contrary  to  many  authorititw.  We  read: 

*‘We  can  establish  as  a  theorem  that,  within  a  certain  height, 
tho  higher  the  aeroplane  is  the  less  the  projectile's  course  is 
affected  by  the  atmosphere.  The  ground,  the  woods,  the  trees, 
and  streams  of  water,  create  eddies  and  atmospherical  condi¬ 
tions  which  <;hange  incessantly.  .  .  .  Shooting  from  750  feet 
may,  therefore,  seem  easier  for  aiming,  but  whereas  the  artillerist 
is  not  sure  of  the  deviation,  ho  can  not  count  on  his  shell,  and  his 
skill  can  not  mako  up  for  the  atmospheric  variations  with  which 
ho  would  bo  unable  to  contend,  even  if  he  foresaw  them. 
Shooting  at  3,000  feet  is  easier,  surer,  and  comes  nearer  the 
height  which  prudence  would  dictate  to  the  aviator  in  war-time." 


THE  USELESSNESS  OF  OPENING 
WINDOWS 

HE  SIMPLEST  and  most  effective  way  to  ventilate  a 
room,  in  the  opinion  of  most  of  us,  is  to  open  window's. 
But  now  comes  Dr.  James  Frederick  Rogers,  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  and  tells  us  calmly  that  open  windows  do 
not  ventilate.  A  stream  of  fresh  air,  to  ho  sun*,  may  flow  in 
through  such  an  aperture,  hut  it  mixes  little  with  tho  stale  air 
of  the  room,  and  may  flow  out  again  almost  as  pure  as  when 
it  entered,  leaving  most  of  tho  cubic  contents  of  tho  room  in  a* 
bad  a  condition  a*  before.  This  is  so  true  that  one  may  hn*at In- 
had  air  oven  out  of  doors,  provided  he  is  in  a  somewhat  shel¬ 
tered  position.  The  products  of  respiration  remain  in  his  vicinity 
unless  removed  by  a  breeze.  Apparently,  one  must  live  in  a 
wind  if  he  wants  his  air  perfectly  pure.  Writes  Dr.  Rogers  in 
The  Medical  Time*  (Now  York.  August): 

“Our  ancestors  of  a  century  ago  were  little  troubled  by  the 
nightmare  of  fresh  air.  They  closed  their  windows,  drew  the 
curtains  of  their  couches  closely,  and  dropt  off  to  sleep,  un¬ 
troubled  by  dreams  of  being  smothered  by  carbon  dioxid,  or 
of  waking  up  dead  from  the  effect  of  poisonous  organic  matters 
in  the  breath,  from  superheating,  or  from  overhumidity.  If 
these  happy  beings  were  wrong  in  their  ideas,  it  must  be  said 
that  they  were  at  least  consistent  in  their  conduct.  They  prac  ¬ 
tised  as  they  preached. 

"‘On  the  contrary,  we  of  this  very  scientific  generation  are 
forever  talking  ventilation,  tho  we  do  not  usually  ventilate. 
We  are*  spending  mints  of  money  in  trying  to  discover  the  cause 
of  tho  ill  effects  of  bad  air.  and  wo  worry  over  these  problems  in 
rooms  where  the  standard  for  pure  air,  as  sot  down  by  those  in 
conference,  is  utterly  disregarded.  We  have  even,  of  late, 
become  so  disheartened  over  the  problem  that,  we  have  attempted 
to  abandon  tho  matter  altogether  by  taking  the  sides  or  windows 
out  of  our  rooms,  leaving  thorn  open  to  tho  winds  of  heaven.  In 
doing  so.  tho  problem  seems  to  disappear,  for  ventilation  ap¬ 
parently  pertains  altogether  to  lifer  within  four  walls. 

“The  fact  that,  altho  it  seems  to  do  away  with  ventilation, 
wo  do  not  all  take  tho  walls  out  of  our  houses  or  carry  on  our 
daily  work  in  tho  open  air.  speaks  for  our  inherent  good  sense 
that  it  is  better  to  make  the  most  of  impure*  air  than  to  waste 
our  energies  in  fighting  cold  and  running  the  risk  of  the  many 
infections  to  which  cold  renders  us  liable.  Tho  bad  ventilation 
is  often  duo  to  false  economy,  yet  we  instinctively  recognize 
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'hat  it  is  more  economical  to  sit  in  warm',  if  ill-ventilated,  rooms 
llrnn  in  those  thrown  open  to  the  blasts  of  winter. 

"Open-air  schools  an*  undoubtedly  a  good  thing  for  certain 
•‘lasses  of  children,  but  we  have  not  as  yet.  so  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  had  any  coni|>arison  with  the  effects  upon  children  of  a 
well-ventilated  school-mom  conducted  in  the  same  way.  The 
name  ‘open-air  school'  is  misleading,  for  the  difference  between 
this  and  an  ordinary  school  is  not  by  any  means  simply  one  of 
the  character  of  the  air;  the  giving  of  extra  meals,  the  periods  of 
rest  and  sleep,  the  superior  opportunity  for  bodily  exercise,  the 
abundance  of  light,  arc  not  found  in  the  ordinary  school,  and 
have  as  much,  if  not  more,  effect  than  the  purity  and  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  air;  last,  hut  not  least,  then*  is  a  different  psychical 
atmosphere  produced  by  the  new  and  novel  surroundings,  by 
teachers  chosen  for  the  purpose,  each  striving  enthusiastically 
to  make  the  most  of  the  new  arrangement;  finally,  the  pupils  an* 
of  a  class  not  likely  to  badger  the  teacher,  and  so  bring  about 
reflexlv  a  general  lowering  of  the  mental  atmosphere  of  the 
school.  Under  such  conditions  both  physical  and  mental 
progress  ought  to  he  accelerated.” 

The  curious  fuel,  which  Dr.  Rogers  names  “the  inadequacy 
of  open  doors  or  open  windows  in  changing  the  air  of  a  room," 
was  discovered  by  him  in  the  course  of  recent  tests  of  air  in 
public  buildings,  described  in  the  course  of  the  present  pajier. 
Me  found  the  air  "usually  bad,  and  often  very  bad."  In  one 
school-room,  where  the  subject  of  ventilation  was  being  discust 
and  the  pupils  wen*  taught  that  the  limit  for  carlsm  dioxid 
was  seven  parts  per  ten  thousand,  Dr.  Rogers’s  tests  actually 
found  twelve  parts.  Opening  windows  improved  matters  little, 
except  directly  in  the  path  of  the  draft.  The  content  of  dioxid 
might  be  as  low  as  seven  in  the  breeze,  while  at  one  side  it  kept 
steadily  at  twelve  to  fourteen.  Here  is  an  instance: 

“In  a  room  at  3:45  three  large  windows  were  raised  the  full 
height  of  the  sash;  there  was  a  strong  breeze  blowing  toward 
that  side  of  the  building,  and  it  swept  through  the  room  so  as 
to  be  felt  distinctly  in  the  hall,  ami  with  a  force  sufficient  to 
carry  some  small  papers  from  the  teacher's  desk.  The  windows 
were  closed  after  a  t  n-minute  gymnastic  lesson,  and  at  this 
time  a  test  taken  in  a  corner,  out  of  the  line  of  draft,  showed  the 
air  in  that  vicinity  still  contained  at  least  nine  parts  of  carbon 
dioxid.  I  do  not  know  what  it  contained  previous  to  this  open- 
window  period,  but  the  principal  told  me  that  this  teacher  was 
always  in  poor  hi*alth  and  kept  the  room  dosed.  The  striking 
thing  about  this  instance  is  the  lack  of  real  ventilation  produced 
in  ten  minutes  by  wide-open  windows  and  a  strong  breeze. 

“The  St.  John's  River,  Florida,  is  dark  in  color,  but  the 
Blue  River  empties  into  it.  and  can  easily  be  distinguished  from 
'he  general  stream  for  miles  by  its  color.  Gases  act  in  much 
the  same  way,  tho  of  course  they  diffuse  more  rapidly,  and  the 
stream  of  pun*  air  ill  this  case  flowed  through  tho  room  without 
immediately  affecting  the  surrounding  stagnant  air." 

This  is  only  one  of  many  illustrations  given  by  Dr.  Rogers. 
To  quote  again; 

“Without  giving  details  of  further  tests,  suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  rosults  were  similar;  and  always  then*  was  found  a  lack  of 
what  is  considered  by  all  hygienists  good  ventilation,  even  tho 
the  conditions  were  such  as  we  usually  think  quite  sufficient  to 
renew  the  air  rapidly. 

“The  recently  published  experiments  of  Thomas  Crowder 
are  of  intorost  in  connection  with  these  tests.  He  has  shown 
that  with  good  ventilation  we  rebreathe  anywhere  from  1  to  10 
per  cent,  of  the  air  we  have  just  expired. 

"In  a  bedroom  of  ordinary  size,  containing  I.20U  cubic  fi*et 
of  pure  air,  the  air  robreathed.  no  matter  what  the  temperature, 
contained  an  average  of  14  part*  of  carlsm  dioxid.  With  a 
person  lying  in  bed  with  the  side  of  the  face  rioting  on  the  pillow, 
the  air  taken  in  showed  an  average  of  21  parts  carbon  dioxid,  or 
4  per  cent,  of  the  expired  air.  He  attributes  the  increase  in  this 
position  to  the  tendency  of  gases  to  cling  to  surfaces,  a  fact 
which  helps  to  explain  some  of  the  findings  in  my  own  tests.  -  The 
introduction  of  air  into  the  room  at  the  rate  of  28,000  cubic  feet 
per  hour  lowered  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxid  rebreathed  com¬ 
paratively  little,  and  with  quite  a  perceptible  breeze  from  an 
electric  fan  blowing  upon  the  head,  there  continued  to  be  from 
1 1  to  15  parts  of  carlsm  dioxid  taken  in.  with  the  person  in  bed. 

"In  order  to  do  away  with  rebreathing,  the  enormous;  amount 
•  if  3tX),UU0  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour  had  to  he  introduced,  or 


100  times  as  much  as  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  air,  in  general 
pure. 

“Out  of  doors,  when  the  jierson  was  at  all  sheltered,  the  pp»- 
portion  of  expired  air  rebreathed  was  nearly  as  high  as  before. 
To  quote  Crowder’s  words:  'One  does  not  necessarily  breathe 
pure  air  because  he  is  out  of  doors;  he  is  not  at  all  likely  to  do 
,  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  sleeping-tents,  tent-houses,  or 
'  half-open  porches,  such  as  are  used  for  therapeutic  or  hygienic 
purposes.”* 

Dr.  Rogers  cite*  with  approval  the  system  employed  in  the 
V.  M.  C.  A.  training-school  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
where  recent  testa  seem  to  demonstrate  the  efficacy  of  using 
the  same  air  over  and  over  again,  withdrawing  it  to  be  cleansed 
by  washing.  The  effect  of  Dr.  Rogers's  paper  is  to  confirm  the 
doubts  felt  by  most  persons  regarding  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  real  principles,  aims,  and  results  of  what  is  usually  called 
"ventilation  ” 


EARLY  OR  LATE  MARRIAGES? 

THE  QUESTION  of  whether  It  is  better  for  the  race 
that  it*  members  should  marry  early  or  late  in  life  re¬ 
duces  itself  chiefly,  if  we  exclude  morals,  to  a  problem  of 
quick  or  slow  breeding.  The  later  the  average  age  of  marriag- 
the  fewer  generations  to  the  century,  and  the  greater  tho  injur* 
or  Iwnefit — to  the  race,  according  to  the  way  one  looks  at  ii 
l*rof.  Roswell  H.  Johnson  has  recently  shown  in  The  Journal 
»f  Heredity  (Washington)  that  tho  tendency  is  for  the  mon 
intellectual  elasses  to  marry  later,  and  hence*  to  multiply  men- 
slowly,  than  their  so-called  inferiors.  He  believes  that  this  will 
result  ultimately  in  the  deterioration  of  the  race.  On  the  other 
hand.  Caspar  L.  Red  field,  of  Chicago,  is  circulating  a  reprint  of 
a  recent  article  by  him  in  the  same  journal,  in  which  he  assert* 
that  slow  breeding,  while  it  may  lesson  the  quantity  of  tin 
product,  improves  its  quality,  and  he  offers  a  cash  prize  for  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  contrary.  These  opposing  views  are  well  sum¬ 
marized  in  an  editorial  in  Tht  Oregonian  (Portland.  Ons..  July  24\ 
as  follows; 

“  Professor  Johnson  says  that  the  inferior  classes  produce  four 
generations  to  a  century,  while  their  betters  produce  but  thm* 
A  little  ciphering  will  prove  to  anybody  that  if  the  two  gradi*> 
of  people  begin  a  century  with  equal  numbers,  the  inferior 
stock  will  compose  two-thirds  of  the  population  at  the  end  of  the 
first  century. 

"This  means  that,  tinder  present  conditions,  the  lowent  grade 
of  human  lieings  is  gradually,  hut  effectually,  taking  possession 
of  the  world  and  crowding  out  their  superiors.  No  intelligent 
person  can  gaze  with  equanimity  on  such  a  prospect.  None  of 
us  really  want  the  world  to  become  the  abode  of  blockheads 
and  simian  types  exclusively.  We  all  prefer  to  imagine  tho  future 
supplied  with  at  least  as  many  wise  men  as  we  have  now.  A 
few  more  in  proportion  would  do  no  harm. 

"The  obvious  remedy  for  the  uninviting  aspect  of  our  racial 
future  is.  as  Professor  Johnson  believes,  earlier  marriages  on  the 
part  of  the  lietter  classes.  Their  children  would  thus  become 
more  numerous.  He  also  assumes  that  they  would  be,  upon  the 
average,  of  a  higher  type  than  those  of  the  poor  and  ignorant 
It  is  just  at  this  point  that  Professor  Johnson,  with  all  his  weight 
of  learning,  slips  up.  At  least  C.  L.  Red  field,  of  Chicago,  believes 
that  he  slips  up.  So  confident  is  his  belief  that  he  is  willing  to 
lawk  it  with  1200  good  solid  dollars.  Mr.  Red  field  offers  SI  00  for 
the  names  of  any  three  great  men  who  have  la«en  brought  into 
the  world  at  the  rate  of  four  generations  to  the  century.  11? 
inclines  to  think  that  men  of  high  intellectual  ability  have  beer 
bred  at  the  mon*  moderate  rate  of  three  generations  to  the  cen¬ 
tury.  or  even  more  slowly  still. 

"If  this  is  so.  then  late  marriages  on  the  part  of  tho  more 
fortunate  classes  are  not  to  be  deplored.  On  the  contrary,  the* 
should  be  encouraged,  because  they  are  a  distinct  advantage  to 
the  race.  If  Mr.  Redtield  is  right  in  hia  views,  earlier  mar¬ 
riages  on  their  part  would  not  increase  the  relative  number  of 
desirable  children.  It  would  merely  add  to  the  roll  of  simpletons 
"To  clinch  the  matter,  Mr.  Redfield  offers  another  $100  for 
a  single  instance  of  a  rnan  of  t  he  highest  eminence  who  has  been 
produced  on  the  basis  of  three  generations  to  a  centurv.  This 
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DISAPPKAHISO  MOXUMENT8  T<>  WASTE 

Tbs  disappearance  of  the  grout  culm-heaps  which  hare  long  been  a  feature  of  the  landscape  In  the  Pen  nay  I  vania  untlirmiu-  regtou  lieura  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  I nr roused  efficiency  of  modern  mining.  Those  huge  accumulation*  of  coal-dust,  formerly  regarded  a**  waste,  are  now  ui lilted.  The 
picture  on  the  reader's  left  shows  a  typical  Pennsylvania  roal-hrraker  under  the  old  regime.  surrounded  by  Its  hills  of  culm  On  the  right  la  a 
nearer  view  of  a  culm -heap  at  Throop.  Pen nsyl vania.  with  a  group  of  poor  children  picking  over  lu  surface  for  coal  large  enough  to  burn. 


•ffor  applies  to  ineu  like  Bacon  and  Darwin,  who  tower  im¬ 
mensely  above  the  average.  Mr.  Rodflold  rather  suspects  that 
men  of  that  elass  have  been  bred  at  the  rate  of  two  generation!* 
;o  the  century,  and  perhaps  some  what  more  slowly  still.  From 
•ome  calculations  of  his  it  seem*  that  grandsons  arc  most  numer¬ 
ous.  upon  the  average,  when  their  grandfathers  are  64  years  old. 
This  would  probably  make  their  fathers  most  prolific  at  an 
tverago  ago  of  30.  but  we  must  avoid  the  persistent  blunder  of 
making  prolific  births  identical  with  desirable  births. 

“The  age  when  a  man  is  most  likely  to  produce  children  need 
not  be  the  age  when  his  children  are  most  likely  to  be  of  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  race.  If  geniuses  are  commonly  born  of  mature 
parents,  then  it  follows  pretty  clearly  that  late  marriages  are 
preferable  to  early  ones  from  that  point  of  view.  From  other 
points  of  view,  that  of  morals,  for  example,  we  might  still  prefer 
>arly  marriages." 

SHRINKING  CULM-HILLS 

HE  MOUNTAINS  of  culm,  or  coal  waste,  which  break 
the  sky-line  throughout  the  anthracite  coal  region  of 
Pennsylvania  and  which  were  for  many  years  considered 
u  nuisaaoe  are  now  being  made  to  serve  a  very  useful  purpose, 
-ays  The  Presn  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
Washington,  July).  This  culm  consists  in  the  main  of  coal- 
dust  so  fine  that  it  smothers  a  fire  in  an  ordinary  grate  or  furnace. 
To-day,  however,  it  is  being  pressed  into  small  bricks  or  oven 
burned  in  its  powdery  form  on  special  typos  of  grates,  in  which 
••ombustion  is  often  assisted  by  a  forced  draft.  As  a  result  of 
these  changes  the  old  culm-heaps  are  vanishing,  and  new  ones  are 
not  being  formed.  We  read  further: 

“There  is  at  present  a  market  for  almost  any  grade  of  anthra¬ 
cite  that  will  bum,  and  no  more  coal  goes  to  the  culm-bank 
except  for  temporary  storage  and  subsequent  recovery  by  washers. 
These  ranges  of  artificial  hills,  unsightly  monuments  to  formor 
waste,  are  contributing  their  share  to  the  total  coal  production 
and  are  rapidly  disappearing.  Even  the  waste  from  the  culm- 
bank  washers  is  being  utilized,  for  it  is  flushed  into  the  mines 
and  partly  fills  old  workings,  where  it  cements  together  and 
furnishes  support  to  the  roof  when  the  coal  previously  left  for 
pillars  is  removed.” 


FINDING  LEAKS  IN  WELLS  BY 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT 

THE  HE  are  two  kinds  of  leaks  -one  where  au  objection¬ 
able  liquid  leaks  in,  as  water  through  a  roof,  and  one 
where  a  useful  liquid  leaks  out  and  escapes,  as  milk 
through  a  .leaky  pan.  One  might  think  that  a  “leaky "  well 
would  be  an  example  of  the  latter  class,  but  it  is  rather  of  the 
former  type.  There  is  little  trouble  about  the  good  water 
staying  in,  but  in  wells  when*  impure  surface*  water  is  excluded  by 
tight  casing,  a  leak  in  the  casing  may  cause  trouble  by  admitting 
what  is  not  wanted.  This  was  recently  the  case  in  the  wells 
that  supply  the  city  of  Oalva,  Illinois,  which  are  alniut  1,500 
feet  deep.  How  the  leaks  were  located  by  using  electric  lights 
and  a  field-glass  is  told  by  Lloyd  Z.  Jones,  the  city  engineer,  in 
The  Municipal  Journal  (New  York,  July  30).  Says  Mr.  Jones: 

“When  the  wells  were  first  drilled,  about  20  years  ago,  the 
water  rose  to  within  150  feet  of  the  surface,  but  for  some  time 
it  has  stood  at  240-246  feet.  The  pump  cylinders  are  300  feet 
Mow  the  surfaoo  and  an-  always  covered  with  water.  The 
well  is  cased  for  110  feet  with  12-inch  tubing  and  below  that 
level  is  eased  with  9-inch  tubing  to  the  bottom.  The  joint 
between  the  casings  is  of  lead. 

“In  1906,  tho  quality  of  water  in  the  wells  seemed  to  have 
changed,  and  it  was  thought  that  a  leak  had  developed  in  the 
easing.  The  pump  was  taken  out  and  a  cluster  of  three  elec  trie- 
light  bulbs  was  lowered  into  the  well.  The  lamps  were  con¬ 
nected  by  a  long  wire  to  the  lighting  cireuit,  and  were  provided 
with  a  shade  above.  The  lowering  of  this  light  into  the  well  was 
followed  by  the  aid  of  a  field-glass.  It  was  found  that  water 
was  entering  through  a  leak  in  the  casing  at  the  lead-packed 
reducing  joint,  110  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This 
was  repaired. 

“There  were  indications  of  another  leak  in  tho  easing  in  1911, 
and  the  above  process  was  refloated.  It  was  found  that  a  leak 
had  developed  again  in  the  lead  joint. 

“The  cause  of  failure  in  the  easing  at  this  point  is  probably 
explained  by  the  continual  vibration  of  the  earth,  which  is 
brought  about  by  tho  running  of  heavy  trains  on  the  main  line 
of  the  railroad,  only  100  feet  away,  and  by  the  jar  of  the  pumps. 
The  upper  strata  are  of  soft,  water-soaked  material.  The  pump 
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ami  ht!&vy  masonry  base  are  fastened  U>  the  top  of  the  easing, 
and  the  result  is  a  rather  top-heavy  structure.  The  vibrations 
tend  to  break  the  casing  at  the  weakest  point.” 


MUSIC  IN  WOOD 

HE  XYLOPHONE,  the  only  musical  instrument  in 
which  wood  is  the  actual  vibratory  substance,  has  rarely 
been  regarded  seriously.  A  xylophone  solo  is  always 
interesting,  but  one's  attitude  of  mind  toward  it  is  apt  to  resemble 
somewhat  that  which  one  maintains,  perforce,  toward  a  steam- 
calliopu.  One  recognize*  the  tune,  but  it  assumes  a  more*  or 
less  comic  attitude.  Wood,  however,  is  by  no  means  an  un¬ 
musical  material.  Used  to  reenforce  or  modify  tones,  it  serve* 
to  enrich  ami  make  more*  melodious  the  quality  of  many  instru¬ 
ments.  A  contributor  to  The  Hardwood  He  ford  (Chicago,  July  25> 
makes  this  dear.  Wood,  according  to  this  writer,  possesses  cer¬ 
tain  preqierties  which  are  absolutely  essential  in  the  production 
of  Homo  kinds  of  instruments.  The  vibration  of  a  steel  piano- 
wire,  for  instance,  is  satisfactory  only  when  there  is  a  proper 
sounding-board,  to  magnify,  modify,  or  soften  the  tones.  He 
goes  ou: 

•'The  spruce  sounding-boards  for  pianos  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  competition  from  substitutes.  The  inetal  people  know  better 
than  to  push  in  there,  and  cement  and  fiber-board  are  out  of  the 
question.  Since  Mittclburgor,  the  German  musician,  while 
sleeping  under  a  roof  of  cedar  shingles  in  Philadelphia,  1(30  years 
ago,  was  entranced  with  the  resonance  produced  by  rain-drop* 
falling  ou  the  shingles,  until  the  present  time,  wood  has  held  an 
indisputable  place  in  the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments. 
\1  it  tel  burger's  first  work  under  his  theory  that  wood  was  more 
mimical  than  metal  was  when  he  built  a  pipe-organ — the  first 
in  America — with  the  pipes  of  Southern  white  cedar,  the  same 
>food  which  had  charmed  his  ear  while  he  listened  to  the  rain  on 
the  roof. 

"The  superlative  quality  of  spruce  as  material  for  sounding- 
hoards  is  due  to  the  long,  straight,  regular  libers  of  which  the 
wood  is  composed.  The  microscope  reveals  what  the  unaidod 
eye  can  not  see.  The  minute  cells  forming  the  wood  are  ex¬ 
tremely  long — fully  one  hundred  times  as  long  as  their  diameter 
measurement  —  and  each  cell  or  fiber  is  stretched  like  a  taut 
string.  Altho  these  cells,  all  lying  lengthwise  of  the  wood,  are 
packed  and  stretched  closely,  side  by  side,  there  is  room  for 
vibration  when  they  are  struck.  One  til>er  communicates  it* 
vibrations  to  another  next  to  it,  until  the  whole  body  of  the 
hoard  is  set  vibrating  and  giving  back  the  sounds  which  are  so 
rich,  deep,  and  pleasing  to  the  trained  ear  of  the  musician. 

"All  woods  possess  this  quality  or  resonance,  hut  in  vastly 
•iifferent  degree*.  Some  are*  dull  and  nearly  dead,  others  emit 
tone*  quick  and  sharp,  and  still  others  give  out  sounds  that  con¬ 
tinue  a  long  time  and  gradually  die  away  as  if  vanishing  in  the 
distance.  Spruce  is  of  the  latter  kind.  The  ear  need  not  neoee- 
sarily  bo  trained  to  the  technicalities  of  musical  tones  to  discern 
the  high  qualities  of  spruce  in  the  matter  of  giving  back 
■*ounds. . 

‘‘Wood  podwww  resonance,  metal  has  ring.  That  may  not 
wholly  conform  to  dictionary  definitions,  but  it  classifies  the 
two  materials  pretty  accurately.  In  certain  instances,  tho  ring 
of  metal  is  beautiful.  The  chime  of  well-tuned  bells  needs  no 
apology.  In  fact,  it  can  be  classed  among  the  most  perfect 
sounds.  The  singing  of  a  tightly  stretched  telephone  wire  across 
an  open  field  in  the  autumn  wind  is  a  most  pleasing  melody  to 
one  who  has  an  ear  for  the  delicacy  of  the  simpler  sounds.  But 
how  much  softer  and  melodious  that  singing  wire  becomes  if  the 
car  is  prewt  against  the  telephone-pole,  so  that  the  vibrations 
come  through  the  wood  to  reach  the  ear.  instoad  of  directly 
from  the  wire.  Every  one  of  the  billions  of  fibers  that  make  up 
the  telephone- fade  seems  to  add  something.  The  tones  are  seg¬ 
regated  and  inultipli«>d  until  they  range  from  the  sound  of  a 
bee's  wings  to  the  boss  notes  of  an  eolian  harp.  It  is  the  wood, 
simply  the  rough  telephone- pole,  that  works  the  miracle. 

“Some  of  the  finest  phonographs  are  equipped  with  wooden 
bonis.  This  is  done,  it  is  explained,  to  got  rid  of  the  ‘metallic 
ring.’  The  purpose  is  accomplished.  Resonance  is  substituted 
for  ring. 

‘‘Gottlieb  Mittelburger,  the  organ-builder  and  musician  who 
-  mentioned  above,  announced  what  he  considered  a  great 


discovery  when  he  said  that  the  tone*  emitted  from  the  cedar 
organ-pipes  ‘were  finer  than  from  metal.’  Whether  he  was  th* 
discoverer  or  not,  he  announced  a  fact  which  has  never  store- 
been  disputed.  The  vibration — or  the  sound,  if  that  name  i- 
preferred — does  not  originate  in  the  wood  or  the  metal  of  tin 
organ-pipe,  but  in  the  air  within.  It  is  transmitted  through  th* 
material  of  which  the  pipe  is  made,  and  is  modified  in  its  passage 
Tho  inetal  give*  the  ‘ring,’  the  wood  the  ‘resonance.’ 

“  It  is  a  fact  that  the  supreme  function  of  wood  when  employed 
in  musical  instruments,  as  sounding-boards  in  pianos,  the  top  o4 
the  violin,  the  organ-pipe,  or  the  phonograph- horn,  is  to  modtfv 
and  enrich  the  tones.  It  does  not  originate  there  usually.  The} 
originate  elsewhere-  in  the  piano,  harp,  or  violin  strings,  th- 
air  column  in  the  pipe,  or  the  disk  of  the  phonograph — but  tin 
wood  picks  them  up,  bouutifios  and  enriches  them  in  a  wonder 
ful  and  mysterious  manner,  and  transmits  them  to  the  out* 
air,  from  which  the  hearer  receive*  them. 

“Therein  lies  the  wood’s  superiority  in  the  peculiar  field,  am 
there,  apparently,  it  will  remain  until  some  inventor  shall  di- 
eover  something  to  take  its  place.  No  such  material  has  ye* 
Iteon  discovered.  In  some  directions  substitutes  are  givim 
wood  a  hard  run  for  it*  plain*,  but  not  in  the  musical  instrument 
industry,  where  doubtful  innovations  are  not  welcomed.” 


THE  DANGERS  OF  GOLF 

THO  TO  MANY  it  ha*  seemed  the  most  harmless  of 
pastimes,  it  now  appears,  according  to  one  writer,  that 
various  real  dangers  lurk  in  the  game  of  golf.  The* 
may  even  prove  fatal,  we  are  told,  if  one  is  old  onough.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  “The  Annotator"  in  American  Medicine  (New  York 
July)  it  offers  great  temptation  to  overstrain,  ^nd  tho  old 
should  lie  ware  of  it.  We  read: 

‘‘Deaths  of  old  men  on  the  golf  links  have  been  sufficient!} 
frequent  to  warrant  us  in  warning  our  patients  not  to  abus* 
this  best  of  out-of-door  games  for  those  post  middle  life.  Th* 
last  victim  is  n  well-known  artist  w'ho  died  from  u  ruptured 
aneurism. 

“Most  of  the  deaths  seem  to  be  due  to  a  strain  which  tlirow- 
the  blood  pressure  temporarily  alxive  the  strength  of  tho  vessel- 
and  either  an  artery  bursts  and  the  heart  dilates  or  in  unabi* 
to  contract  against  the  pressure.  Few  people  realize  what 
an  effort  they  put  forth  in  making  a  long  drive.  Tho  exer¬ 
cise  between  strokes  is  ideal  for  a  damaged  heart  and  arterie* 
and  that  is  the  very  reason  it  tempts  us  to  overstrain  for  a  fe* 
sre-onds.  If  tho  effort  were-  more  prolonged  wo  would  uot  at¬ 
tempt  to  compete  with  boys  whose  elastic  arteries  are  built  for 
just  such  intermittent  pressures. 

"Tho  we  retain  our  ability  to  pul  forth  our  full  museulai 
power  for  a  few  seconds,  no  one  over  40  or  45.  perhaps  no  on> 
over  35,  should  ever  do  it,  and  this  is  the  temptation  in  golt 
Men  who  can  not  resist  hud  better  give  up  the  game  if  the> 
are  in  a  very  serious  condition,  but  a  mere  warning  will  b* 
sufficient  for  the  rest.  We  do  not  a*  1  vise  |x*>plo  to  give  up  rid¬ 
ing  in  street-cars  because  a  few  heart  cases  drop  dead  running 
for  one.  Tho  wise  take  warning,  and  as  years  pass  we  note  a  less 
and  less  tendency  of  grown  men  to  run  for  cars  or  run  up  stair- 
but  the  fools  are  not  all  dead  yet.” 

But  there  is  another  danger,  and  a  mure  suhtle  out-,  indirect  I  * 
connected  with  the  game.  It  has  already  been  noted  in  the* 
page*  that  golf  balls  often  contain  a  corrosive  liquid  which  ma\ 
spurt  out  and  injure  the  curious  inviwtigutor  of  their  construe 
tion.  The  Lancet  (London,  July  18),  in  an  article  on  thus  subject 
notes  that  there  may  exist  in  a  golf  ball  ‘‘all  the  potentialities  o( 
a  bomb"  if  it  is  not  carefully  handled.  It  goes  ou: 

“Some  experiment*  which  we  have  made  with  such  a  balJ 
show  that  the  pressure  exists  only  so  long  as  the  liquid  core  i> 
held  tight  in  the  grip  of  its  tense  rubber  binding.  At  this  stag* 
if  the  liquid  core  is  pricked  by  a  sharp  instrument,  the  contents 
are  ejected  with  great  force.  If.  however,  the  elastic  binding  u 
gradually  released  or  unwound,  the  liquid  core,  we  find,  is  dis¬ 
closed  at  its  full  size,  haring  had  its  pressure  gradually  relaxed 
and  the  little  hag  of  fluid  is  then  practically  incapable  of  dis¬ 
charging  its  contents.  Tho  bag  of  fluid,  in  our  examination  of 
halls  of  similar  make  to  the  one  with  which  the  accident  occurred 
consists  of  a  little  rubber  bottle  or  flask  containing  a  semifluid 
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mass  of  soft  soap  or  potash  soap.  The  rubber  bottle  is  closed  at 
its  neck  by  means  of  tightly  bound  string.  Leakage  is  possible  at 
this  point,  so  that  the  contents  may  be  discharged  without  the 
intervention  of  a  sharp  instrument.  The  potash  soap  we  exam¬ 
ined  was  very  strongly  alkaline,  and  no  doubt  would  act  as  a 
corrosive  in  much  the  same  way  a r  free  caustic  alkali.  Most 
people  are  aware  of  the  exquisite  pain  which  even  soap  modo  for 
toilet  purposes  gives  when  inadvertently  the  lather  gots  into  the 
«*ye.  When  this  happens  with  a  strong,  coarse,  alkaline  potash 
soap  used  for  common  scouring  purposes  it  may  easily  be  im¬ 
agined  how  intensified  the  action  can  be.  But  in  the  instance 
quoted  the  potash  soap  was  also  a  projectile  which  came  into 
contact  with  the  sensitive  tissue  of  the  eye  with  great  force.  Wo 
think  that  makers  of  such  balls  should  issue  a  caution  in  regard 
re  the  dangers  of  the  liquid  coro  existing  under  the  great  pressure 
of  the  tight  rubber  folds.  For  the  sake  of  children  who  may  get 
possession  of  old  golf  balls,  we  think  that  it  should  bo  widely 
known  that  to  experiment  with  the  structure  of  certain  varieties 
is  attondod  with  grave  risks.” 


WHAT  SOUNDS  CAN  BE  HEARD? 

T  IS  WELL  KNOWN  that  not  all  vibratory  disturbances 
in  the  air  are  audible.  Whether  those  that  can  not  be 
heard  should  be  called  “sounds"  is  perhaps  debatable;  but 
at  any  rate  they  differ  from  sounds  in  no  respect  except  that 
they  do  not  affoct  the  ear.  Recent  experimenters  find  that 
both  the  number  of  vibrations  and  the  duration  of  the  sound 
influence  its  audibility — probably  the  latter  more  than  the 
former.  Apparently  no  ordinary  sound  can  be  heard  unless  it 
lasts  longer  than  one-fortieth  of  a  second,  no  matter  how  loud 
it  may  be,  alt  ho  practise  may  enablo  the  car  to  catch  one  that 
is  still  shorter.  Says  a  writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  July  9): 

‘‘Savart,  in  1830,  attempted  to  find  out  whether  a  very  small 
number  of  successive  vibrations,  or  evon  a  single  vibration, 
would  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  recognizable  sound.  Others 
after  him  took  up  the  same  question,  but  all  do  not  agree.  Some 
assert  that  a  considerable  number  of  vibrations  is  necessary, 
while  others  say  that  even  a  fraction  of  a  period  is  sufficient.  It 
is  generally  acknowledged,  however,  by  thoso  who  have  exam¬ 
ined  all  the  evidence  that  two  complete  vibrations  suffice  to 
identify  a  sound. 

“Dr.  Oianfranceschi,  who  has  been  investigating  the  graphic 
■race  of  the  vowels,  has  taken  up  the  problem,  using  the  differ- 
f-ntial  interrupter  of  Blaserna.  This  is  a  very  sim^lo  apparatus 
-a  cylinder,  partly  covered  with  a  conducting  layer  on  w’hich 
rubs  a  contact.  If  the  cylinder  be  mado  to  rotate  regularly  and 
'he  contact  bo  moved  from  left  to  right,  the  electric  circuit  will 
be  closed  for  a  shorter  and  shorter  time.  The  sound  is  produced 
near  a  microphone  situated  near  tho  interrupting  cylinder.  The 
operator  who  identifies  the  sound  listens  at  a  telephone  in  a 
distant  room 

“The  results  of  numerous  experiments  show  .  .  .  that  the 
number  of  vibrations  necessary  to  enable  a  sound  to  bo  heard  is 
not  constant;  it  varies  from  two  to  forty  or  moro.  What  ia 
constant  is  rather  the  duration  of  the  sound,  which  must  bo 
at  least  one-fortieth  of  a  second  in  order  that  the  sound  may  be 
identified. 

“This  is  apparently  the  smallest  time  required  by  the  auditory 
organs  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  sound  that  strikes  them.  This 
period  constitutes  a  sort  of  physiological  constant* 

“Mr.  Oianfranceschi,  however,  was  able  to  recognize  certain 
*ounds  of  much  shorter  duration — less  than  a  hundredth  of  a 
-‘‘oond,  but  it  should  be  said  that  these  sounds  were  very  familiar 
ones,  such  as  the  voice  of  a  singer  who  had  assisted  him  for 
several  years  in  his  studies  of  tho  vowel  sounds.  In  this  caso. 
Ilia  car  had  become  habituated  by  practise  to  recognize  a  given 
■wiund  more  and  more  quickly.  When  sung  by  another  voice,  the 
'Wime  sounds  required  for  identification  a  longer  time,  of  the 
usual  order  of  magnitude.  It  should  also  bo  said  that  tho 
blasema  interrupter,  running  at  five  to  six  revolutions  per 
second,  makes  a  noise  at  each  revolution,  and  a  repetition  of 
'bis  kind  is  naturally  capable  of  facilitating  greatly  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  note. 

“When  the  vocal  vibrations  are  registered  by  a  graphic 
process,  one  complete  period,  according  to  Mr.  Oianfranceechi, 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  recognition  of  a  definite  vowel." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


BIG  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENSES 

XPERIMENTS  with  an  unusually  large  photographic- 
lens,  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter,  mado  by  the  well-known 
optical  house  of  Dallmeyer,  show,  according  to  a  note 
in  the  Revue  Scienlifique  (Paris,  July  18),  that  large  lenses  possess 
the  power  of  “seeing  around  oornors"  to  a  certain  degree,  thus 
justifying  their  use  by  photographers  in  taking  portraits.  The 
lens  in  question  was  constructed  in  an  attempt  to  take  photo¬ 
graphs  of  natural  size,  without  subsequent  enlargement.  The 
correspondent  tells  us  that  a  week  was  occupied  in  calculating 
the  exact  form  and  arrangement  of  each  of  the  lenses  to  be  used 
in  the  camera,  before  any  work  of  construction  was  done.  Wo 
read: 

"This  preliminary  study  being  finished,  it  was  seen  that  the 
theoretical  data  could  not  bo  realized  at  once  in  practise.  The 
lenses  must  be  1 1  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  glass-makers  had 
no  blocks  of  this  size  in  stock.  It  was  necessary  to  wait  six 
months  for  the  raw  material.  Fortunately,  the  grinding  and 
polishing  of  the  four  lenses  were  executed  without  accident,  and 
tho  instrument  was  tested  and  pronounced  excellent . 

“As  the  diameter  of  the  lenses  greatly  oxeoedod  the  distant?© 
between  a  man’s  eyes,  some  singular  results  might  bo  expected. 
A  thin  plate  was  photographed,  painted  on  each  side  with  alter¬ 
nate  black  and  white  stripes,  so  arranged  that  a  black  band 
on  one  side  was  opposite  a  white  one  on  the  other.  This  plate 
was  placod  20  foot  from  tho  object-lens  and  photographed  in 
four  different  ways,  as  follows: 

"1.  With  the  objections  covered,  except  for  a  little  holo  in 
the  center; 

"2.  With  tho  object-lens  covered,  except  for  a  little  hole  at 
the  right; 

“3.  With  the  object-lens  covored,  except  for  a  little  hole 
at  the  left; 

"4.  With  the  objections  completely  uncovered. 

“Test  No.  1  gave  a  photograph  like  that  which  would  have 
been  obtainod  with  on  object-lens  of  tho  same  focal  length, 
strongly  diaphragmed.  Tests  2  and  3  gave  photographs  liko 
those  that  would  have  been  obtained  by  moving  an  object-lens 
of  the  same  focal  length  five  inches  to  right  and  left.  Finally, 
Test  No.  4  showed  both  sides  of  the  plate  at  once.  These 
photographs  thus  confirm  what  thoory  would  cause  us  to  ex¬ 
pect:  an  objections  of  large  dimensions  has  the  curious  property 
of  seeing  around  corners.  Portrait  photographers  have  always 
maintained  that  large  objectives  give  more  roundness  and 
modeling  to  the  face  than  small  leusos,  and  their  preference  for 
largo  apertures  is  justified,  not  only  by  tho  rapidity  of  exposure 
effected  with  those  instruments,  but  also  by  the  stereoscopic 
effect  that  they  produce." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


ANIMALS  THAT  LIVE  WITHOUT  DRINKING— Dr.  Blan- 
ford  assures  us,  says  Cosmos  (Paris,  July  9),  that  the  antelopes 
that  live  in  the  sandy  desert  between  Lake  Chilka  and  the  sea 
are  unable  to  obtain  water.  If  this  assertion  has  not  convinced 
all  the  physiologists,  they  should  consider  the  evidence  pre¬ 
sented  by  another  case  reported  by  Dr.  Drake-Brockman.  Since 
1910  a  herd  of  gazellos  have  lived  on  the  little  island  of  S&ad-ud- 
Din,  on  the  coast  of  Somaliland,  where  there  is  no  source  of 
fresh  water  and  where  there  is  not  more  than  three  inches  of 
rain  annually.  The  gazelles,  therefore,  have  no  moans  of  slaking 
their  thirst  except  at  very  rare  intervals,  and  as  the  vegetation 
is  scarce,  they  have  not  even  the  opportunity,  during  the  dry 
season,  of  supplying  tho  lack  of  water  by  consuming  bulbous 
plants  rich  in  moisture. — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Dioest. 


Referring  to  the  article  on  a  keyboard  for  the  violin,  quoted  In  our  issue 
for  July  25.  Dr.  Benjamin  Newbouse.  of  Washington,  writes  us  as  follows 
"In  1899.  fifteen  yean  ago.  a  Mr.  Frank  T.  Benjamin,  of  Hazzazer's  Dali, 

Baltimore.  Maryland,  used  this  identical  paper  guide,  which  was  glued  to 
the  finger-board  under  tho  strings.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  fact  so 
that  tho  credit  for  this  may  be  placed  to  Yankee  Ingenuity.  I  was  a 
scholar  of  Mr.  Benjamin's  and  used  this  printed  paper  guide  myself  in 
1S99." 
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THE  TO-MORROW  OF  EUROPE 


MUCH  GRAVITY  vu  observed  in  the  French  capital 
at  the  moment  war  was  declared;  in  London  there  was 
some  jubilation.  Not  from  the  reflective  ones,  per¬ 
haps,  but  from  the  crowd  that  always  flings  up  its  hat.  On 
August  5,  a  few  hours  after  England  had  declared  war,  Mr. 
Harold  Begbie  wrote  for  t  he  Lon¬ 
don  Chronicle  this  reflection  on 
the  “To-morrow  of  Europe.”  In 
particular  he  exhorted  the  crowd 
in  the  street  not  to  put  on  paper 
••aps  and  “ 
streets  waving 

breathing  l>eer  and  singing  ‘Brit¬ 
ons  never  shall  be  slaves.’ "  “  Let 
us  not  sing  Ixiastful  songs!"  he 
writes.  “Honor  may  coll  us  to 
tight,  self-preservation  may  force 
us  into  the  slaughter-house;  but 
lot  us  wear  on  our  sleeves  the 
crape  of  mourning  for  a  civiliza¬ 
tion  that  had  the  promise  of  joy. 
and  strike  our  enemy  without  a 
hiccup  or  a  curse.  Never  shall 
we  know  again  what  is  now  per¬ 
ishing.  And  we  shall  want  all 
our  strength  for  To-morrow.” 

The  inconvenience  caused  by 
the  upset  of  our  daily  habits, 
particularly  of  those  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  American  fellow 
citizens  traveling  abroad,  is  al¬ 
ready  acutely  felt.  How  many 
have  reflected  on  the  change  in 
the  deeper  streams  of  life  that 
Mr.  Begbie  here  calls  attention  to: 

“This  war  means  the  sudden 
Mopping  of  a  clock  by  which 
we  moderns  have  regulated  not 
only  our  meals,  not  only  our 
journeys,  but  the  habits  of  our 
minds.  The  big  stick  of  brutal 
force  has  been  suddenly  thrust  into  the  exquisite  and  delicate 
mechanism  of  civilization.  The  wheels  cease  turning,  the  hauds 
are  arrested,  and  the  peaceful,  friendly,  and  most  familiar  tick-tack 
of  our  human  existence  dies  into  a  silence  not  yet  broken  by  the 
clangor  of  guns,  the  groans  of  the  dying,  and  the  noise  of  falling 
thrones.  Already,  now  at  this  moment,  civilization  stops — 
stops  dead.  We  in  England,  who  have  done  nothing,  and  even 
now  may  do  nothing  in  the  war.  are  hurled  suddenly  hack  into 
barharism.  We  arm;  but  it  is  against  hunger.  We  mobilize; 
but  it  is  against  murder.  Religion,  philosophy,  literature,  paint¬ 
ing,  and.  chief  of  all,  perhaps,  science  with  its  torch  at  the  head 
of  our  human  hosts,  are  suddenly  flung  backward;  they  become 
of  no  moment.  Who  wants  to  know  about  immanence?  Who 
cares  to  hear  what  Bergson  anil  Eucken  think?  Who  bothers 
about  books  and  pictures?  Who  is  ready  to  endow  a  labora¬ 
tory  or  listen  to  the  chemist  and  the  biologist?  We  are  hack  in 
the  age  of  sticks  and  stones,  but  perishing  science — ‘so  the  struck 
eagle.  .  .  .’  has  armed  us  with  other  weapons;  the  slaughter 
will  be  more  hideous,  tin*  ruin  will  be  more  calamitous,  and  for 
nobody  will  there  lx*  a  crown  of  glory. 

“All  that  lias  made  this  strange  experience  of  conscious  human 
life  interesting,  ennobling,  and  hopeful  has  rested  upon  com¬ 
merce;  and  commerce  has  been  what  it  has  been  because  of 
•  o  things,  credit  and  good  manners.  Where  is  credit  now? 
.1  banker  in  London,  what  British  merchant,  ever  dreamed 


a  week  ago  to  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  a  moratorium?  And  when 
are  good  manners  gone?  Look  for  them  in  Asia,  but  not  in 
Europe.  At  every  Christian  frontier  you  can  pick  up  a  broker 
treaty  and  a  dishonored  bond. 

“Mr.  Norman  Angell  told  ine  this  morning  that  out  of  this 
war — ‘everylaxiy  fighting  and  nobody  wanting  to  fight’ — two 

changes  of  transcendent  impor¬ 
tance  will  emerge.  We  shall  hav* 
a  Cossack  Europe,  and  New 
York  will  henceforth  lie  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  credit.  Russia  must  win 
She  calls  a  million  sixteenth-cen¬ 
tury  peasants  from  the  fields 
and  Germany  mows  them  down 
Another  million  take  their  place 
Death  again.  Another  million 
And  yet  another  milliou  of  these 
sixteenth-century  peasants.  And 
when  it  is  all  over,  those  who  an 
left  will  go  hack  to  their  fields. 

“But  Germany,  Franco,  En¬ 
gland.  particularly  England  and 
Germany,  where  will  they  turn 
when  the  million  dead  are  shov¬ 
eled  under  bloody  soil?  The 
bricks  and  mortar  of  industry 
may  lie  still  standing;  but  when 
will  credit  Is*  found?  And  whai 
will  the  millions  of  starving  fac¬ 
tory-  hands  lie  doing?  How  shah 
we  get  upon  our  feet?  Where  i» 
the  cliK'k maker  who  will  mend 
the  smashed  wheels  and  set  tin 
liendulum  swinging  onco  again  ' 
Happy  the  Russian  |>easant  who 
will  go  Iwck  to  his  sixteenth 
century  and  his  field,  telling  the 
time  by  the  sun’s  shadow.  In¬ 
dustry  in  Europe,  with  other 
things  of  older  dale,  will  lie  in 
ruins. 

“In  three  months  from  now 
the  democracies  of  Europe  will 
lx*  crying  out  for  a  return  to 
normal  conditions  The  war 
fever  will  have  spent  itself.  Tin- 
war  lords  will  l»e  confronted 
by  their  outraged  and  mad¬ 
dened  victims.  What  will  they 
answer?  Men  will  want  work,  they  will  want  wages,  they  will 
want  food.  Europe  will  ask  for  these  things,  and  the  war 
lords  will  he  driven  to  answer.  Which  of  them,  with  all  his 
wisdom  and  strength,  will  lx*  able  to  restore  three  centuries  of 
human  progress?  Normal  eunditions!  These  normal  conditions 
are  the  fruit  of  300  years  of  evolution,  300  years  of  moral  and 
intellectual  evolution — a  lalsir  not  of  yesterday  nor  of  pigmies. 
Destroy  normal  conditions  and  you  destroy  to-day,  yesterday, 
and  all  the  yesterdays  of  Kumix^in  civilization.  Expect,  then,  a 
bewildering  To-morrow. 

“Armaments  have  broken  the  back  of  the  laborer;  and  with 
the  fall  of  the  laborer  all  things  fall,  all  things  come  to  earth 
Because  of  the  war  lords,  and  only  because  of  the  war  lords,  the 
man  of  science  is  paralyzed,  and  civilization  stops.  Humanity 
lias  been  fooled.  Too  late  it  discovers  it. 

“Remember  this,  too.  Among  the  young  conscript  soldier* 
of  Europe  who  will  die  in  thousands,  and  perhaps  millions,  are 
the  very  flower  of  civilization;  we  shall  destroy  brains  which 
might  have  discovered  for  us  in  ten  or  twenty  years  easement* 
for  the  worst  of  human  pains  and  solutions  for  the  worst  of 
social  dangers.  We  shall  blot  those  souls  out  of  our  common 
existence.  We  shall  destroy  utterly  those  splendid  burning 
spirits  reaching  out  to  enlighten  our  darkness.  Our  father* 
destroyed  those  strange  and  valuable  creatures  whom  they 
called  ‘witches.’  We  are  destroying  the  brightest  of  our  angels.' 


march  through  the 
penny  flags. 


A  SAFE  DEPOSIT. 

— Keftftlrr  In  tb#  NV w  York  ErmttiQ  Sun 
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ANOTHER  LITERARY  MAN'S  VIEW 

VERY  DIFFERENT  from  Mr.  Harold  Begbie’s  view  in 
the  view-  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.  He  is  not  troubled 
with  visions  of  spiritual  calamity.  In  a  sense  he  puts 
on  the  paper  cap,  and  while  he  kicks  up  his  heelB.  he  intends 
hat  the  blow  shall  hurt  England,  too.  To  the  New  York  World 
he  seems  “a  jingo,  a  pacifist,  an  indifferent  socialist,  and  the 
lover  of  a  bloody  fight  when  it  suits  his  own  notions."  It 
further  points  out  that  "Mr.  Shaw  disapproves  of  British  diplo¬ 
macy  no  less  than  of  German  militarism.  Ho  sneers  at  the 
modem  labor  movement,  whose  politics  is  international,  because 
it  would  have  stayed  England’s  hand  and  left  militarism  supreme 
at  Berlin.  He  holds  in  contempt  the  "  peace-retrenchment  super¬ 
stition,”  and  regards  Asquith  and  Grey  as  moral  weaklings.  He 
is  strongly  in  favor  of  peace,  but  would  have  defied  Germany 
to  declare  war  by  threatening  her  with  violence."  Mr.  Shaw 
proves  to  The  World  that  he  has  "an  agile  mind,  an  elastic 
philosophy,  and  an  individual  point  of  view.”  What  he  had 
to  say  was  communicated  to  The  Daily  News  (London).  As  the 
English  papers  are  much  delayed  in  reaching  us,  and  come 
irregularly  at  that,  we  quote  from  n  special  cable  dispatch  to  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger: 

"Now  that  we  an-  at  war.  it  is  well  that  w-e  should  know 
what  tho  war  is  about.  To  begin  with,  wo  were  not  at  war 
because  Germany  made  an  infamous  proposal  that  wo  should 
allow  her  to  violate  Belgian  neutrality.  If  it  had  suited  us  to 
accept  that  proposal,  we  could  have  found  plenty  of  reasons  for 
accepting  it;  advocates  of  our  own  neutrality  have  found  some 
of  them  already:  no  more  infamous  than  the  diplomatic  reasons 
wo  have  given  in  the  past  for  courses  which  happened  to  be  con¬ 
venient  to  us.  Let  us,  therefore,  drop  it. 

‘“Our  national  trick  of  virtuous  indignation  is  tiresome 
*<nougb  in  peaceful  party  strife  at  home;  in  war  it  is  ungallant 
and  uupnrdonable.  Let  us  take  nur  pugnacity  to  the  field  and 
lea vo  our  hypocrisy  and  our  Imd  blood  at  homo;  they  weaken  a 
heroic  fighter  and  enoourage  only  blackguards.  This  war  is  a 
balanoe-of-power  war  and  nothing  else,  and  the  fact  that  we  all 
have  to  face  is  that  if  our  side  is  victorious  the  result  will  be  an 
overbalance  of  power  in  favor  of  Russia,  far  more  dangerous  to 
<11  tho  other  combatant*  than  the  one  we  are  fighting  to  redraw. 

"Prussian  militarism  has  bullied  us  for  forty  years,  and  mouths 
sgo  neither  Germany  nor  France  believed  we  would  fight  when 
mb  came  to  the  point.  That  is  why  then-  was  such  a  wild  explo¬ 
sion  of  delighted  surprize  when  the  French  Chamlier  harm'd 
'hat  we  were  game.  After  all.  that  is  why  the  Kaiser,  tho  reck¬ 
less  of  every  other  interest  concerned,  offered  us  the  best  excuse 
he  could  invent  for  our  neutrality.  But  even  we  were  only  too 
ready  to  snatch  at  it.  und  that  is  also  why  we  had  to  take  off 
our  coat  and  sail  in.  We  had  to  show  that  when  it  comes  to  the 
balance  of  power  we  were  no  men*  dummy  weight  in  the  scale. 

"Our  immediate  business  is.  therefore,  to  fight  as  hard  as  we 
'•an.  for  our  weight  when  the  settlement  comes  will  depend  on  the 
part  we  shall  have  played  in  tho  conflict. 

"Meanwhile,  political  influences  of  organized  labor  at  home 
must  not  lx*  wasted  in  idle  and  exasperating  platitudes  about 
iho  wickedness  of  war  and  the  oxtravagance  of  big  armaments 
and  the  simplicity  of  non-intervention  and  all  other  special  in¬ 
terest  planks  of  the  old  peac©  retrenchment  and  reform  platform. 

"The  difference  between  the  foreign  policy  of  the  socialist 
and  the  foreign  policy  of  capital  is  simply  that  capital  sends  the 
flag  at  the  heels  of  commercial  speculation  for  profit,  and  social¬ 
ism  would  keep  the  flag  at  the  head  of  civilization.  Capital, 
which  is  badly  wanted  at  home,  is  sent  abroad  after  cheap  labor. 
Financiers  use  control  of  the  army  and  fleet,  which  they  obtain 
through  Parliament,  solely  to  guard  their  unpatriotic  invest¬ 
ments.  That  is  the  root  of  the  present  mischief. 

"France,  instead  of  using  her  surplus  income  in  abolishing 
French  slums  ami  building  up  French  children  into  strong  men 
and  women,  has  lent  it  to  Russia  to  strengthen  the  most  tyran¬ 
nical  government  in  Europe.  And  to  secure  interest  on  her 
loan,  she  ha*  entered  into  an  unnatural  alliance  with  Russia 
against  her  more  civilized  neighbors.  We  have  no  right  to  throw 
itones  at  France  on  this  account,  for  we  made  an  agreement 
with  Russia  of  a  still  more  sordidly  commercial  character  for 
"he  exploitation  of  Por*ia  with  capital  that  should  have  fed  our 
starring  children. 


“And  now  mark  the  consequences:  Germany  with  hostile 
Franca  on  one  side  and  hostile  Rusgia  on  the  other  is  in  a  position 
so  dangerous  that  we  here  in  our  secure  island  can  form  no  con¬ 
ception  of  its  intolerable  tension.  By  our  blindness  we  have 
brought  about  the  war.  We  have  deliberately  added  to  the 
strain  by  making  a  military  and  naval  anti-German  alliance 
with  France,  without  at  the  same  time  balancing  its  effect  by 
assuring  Germany  that  if  she  kept  peace  with  France  we  would 
not  help  Russia  against  her,  nor  in  the  last  resource  allow  Russia 
to  advance  her  frontier  westward. 

"Is  it  to  be  wondered  that  Germany,  with  a  chronic  pride  in 
its  militarism,  raised  to  desperation  by  the  menace  of  Russia. 
France,  and  England,  made  a  wild  attempt  to  cut  its  way  out. 
after  a  despairing  appeal  to  us  to  let  it  fight  one  to  two  instead  of 
one  to  three? 

"Let  us  be  just  to  Germany.  It  may  serve  her  right  that  she 
frightened  us  so  much  that  we  became  incapable  of  realizing 
that  our  terror  was  nothing  to  hers,  but  if  we  had  been  true  to 
civilization  and  kept  our  capital  at  home  and  our  honor  untar¬ 
nished  by  squalid  commercial  adventures  in  the  East,  we  should 
have  controlled  the  situation  and  kept  tho  European  peace. 

“History  will  not  excuse  us  because  after  making  the  war 
inevitable,  we  run  around  at  the  last  moment  begging  everybody 
not  to  make  a  disturbance." 


AS  A  MEANS  OF  POPULAR  EDUCATION 

HE  SALE  OF  MAPS  has  taken  a  great  bound  in  the 
past  weeks,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  are  assiduously 
studied.  Nearly  all  the  great  New  York  newspapers 
have  hung  out  maps  of  Europe,  and  the  crowds  that  study  then* 
are  almost  as  large  as  those  reading  tho  bulletins.  "One  of  the 
sure  results  of  tho  war  will  bo  tho  geographical  education  of  the 
public  ”  comments  the  New  York  Fretting  Pont,  with  the  proph¬ 
ecy  of  surprizing  happenings  to  the  map: 

"General  conversation  in  the  ears  and  on  the  street  shows 
that  the  ideas  of  the  average  man  are  vague  enough,  once  he 
goes  beyond  the  elementary  fact*  regarding  the  situation  of 
Paris  and  Berlin  and  the  location  of  Belgium  somewhere  north 
of  France.  Especially  in  the  matter  of  distances  is  there  a  fine 
uncertain ty,  for  which,  however,  there'  is  a  very  legitimate 
excuse.  On  this  point  we  ore  in  the  opposite  position  to  the 
mythical  Englishman  who  planned  half-day  excursions  to  Chicago 
and  Omaha  from  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  With  our  own  vast 
spaces  in  mind,  we  find  it  difficult  to  visualize  the  contracted 
scheme  of  European  geography,  to  grasp  the  fact  that  Paris  is 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  German  frontier  as  Albany  is 
from  New  York,  or  that  the  possible  theater  of  war  in  Belgium 
is  included  within  an  area  fifty  miles  by  fifty.  Within  that 
space  Belgian  soil  is  thick-strewm  with  battle-fields  running  bock 
through  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  the  campaigns  of  Marlborough 
and  the  generals  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  Ix-giimings  of  the  four- 
toenth  century  and  the  wars  of  the  Flemish  burghers  against  the 
rising  French  monarchy. 

"On  the  other  hand,  this  very  circumstance  makes  an  intelli¬ 
gent  study  of  the  war  possible  to  the  newspaper  reader  who  is 
willing  to  make  uso  of  oxisting  maps.  Outside  of  Europe,  war 
is  a  maker  of  geography.  It  puts  obscure  places  on  the  map  in 
the  sense  that  they  are  new  to  even  the  fairly  well-trained  geog¬ 
rapher.  In  Manchuria,  name*  like  Kin-chow  and  Mo-tien-ling 
were  beyond  the  expert.  The  Boer  War  brought  geographic 
recognition  to  Spion  Kop  and  Magersfontcin;  and  only  the  most 
scholarly  of  map-makers  up  to  two  years  ago  took  account  of 
Lulo  Burgas  and  Tchataldja.  It  is  different  with  the  battle¬ 
ground  of  the  present  war.  We  do  not  know  what  village  in 
Belgium,  northern  France,  or  Alsace-Lorraine  may  leap  forward 
into  permanent  fame,  but  onoe  the  name  is  cabled  over  to  these 
shore's,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  can  bo  found  on  most  respectable 
maps." 

An  eager  and  determined  searcher  for  a  good  effect  of  the 
war  in  Europe,  chimes  in  the  New  York  rimes,  might  claim  to 
have  found  it  in  tho  fact  that  innumerable  people  who  hitherto 
have  talked  little  except  shop  and  gossip  and  sport  are  now  de¬ 
voting  no  small  part  of  their  time  to  the  discussion  of  subjects 
that  have  at  least  the  merits  of  being  large 

"Of  course,  not  all  that  one  hears*  al*mit  the  great  eonflict  t<= 
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hash'd  on  profound  knowledge  of  history  and  international 
politics,  but  none  of  the  excited  debaters  is  without  some  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  countries  and  interests  involved,  and  frequently 
a  'man  in  the  street’  whose  appearance  is  most  unpromising 
shows  a  surprisingly  clear  comprehension  of  what  is  going  on. 
and  where,  and  expresses  opinions  that 
reveal  intelligent  thinking. 

“The  baseball  scores  displayed  by 
the  newspaper  offices  still  have  their 
faithful  votaries,  but  they  are  neither 
as  large  nor  as  do  voted  as  formerly, 
while  the  crowds  in  front  of  the  war 
bulletins  are  enormous  and  permanent. 

No  listener  to  what  is  said  by  the 
watchers  there  can  have  any  doubt 
that  the  sentiment  by  far  prevailing  in 
thus  town  is — well,  for  the  'entente' 
and  against  the  ‘alliance,’  and  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  no  oftener  Ix-fore  the 
bulletin-boards  than  everywhere  else  is 
responsibility  for  the  war  put  on  the 
nation  that  did  the  actual  starting  of  it. 

Her  act  of  ruthless  aggression  is  passed 
over  as  characteristic  and  expected,  while 
her  ally  and  defender  is  treated,  both 
by  those  who  praise  and  those  who 
hlaine,  as  the  real  originator  of  strife. 

“And  tho  New  York’s  population 
has  many  representatives  of  all  the 
countries  at  war.  they  get  along  well 
together,  on  the  whole — marvelously 
well.  Hot  words  are  occasionally  ex¬ 
changed  when  prophecy  has  gone  far, 
but  resort  to  tho  argument  of  fists  is 
rare  and  tho  bystanders  usually  inter¬ 
fere  before  much  harm  is  done." 

The  Times  also  pictures  tho  compen¬ 
sating  phases  of  the  lot  of  our  suffering 
compatriots  abroad: 


“Theirs  will  bo  tho  Vorgilian  joys  of 
remembering  all  these  wild  happenings, 
of  rehearsing  them  endlessly  to  inter¬ 
ested  relatives  and  acquaintances  at 
least  docontly  resigmd,  and  of  being 
freed  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  from  the 
common  necessity  of  filling  in  conversational  gaps  with  talk 
aliout  the  weather.  It  is  no  small  thing  to  have  been  even  an 
involuntary  part  of  historic  events,  and  enviable  indeed  is  he  or 
she  who  can  turn  to  a  page  in  history  and  say,  "All  this  I  saw 
and  some  of  it  I  was."’ 


nourished.  For  it  is  the  material  house,  the  house  of  bricks 
and  stone  and  mortar,  the  house  of  goods  and  chattels,  which 
I  give;  and  all  the  rest,  the  life,  the  soul,  everything  olse,  must 
be  given  by  them,  the  little  actresses,  by  their  presence,  by 
their  intelligent  pleasure  in  these  spiritual  benefits;  it  is  they 

who  must  create  therein  the  multi¬ 
plex  and  multiform  soul,  thrilling  and 
trembling  like  an  organ  of  a  hundred 
pipes,  vibrant  and  piercing  as  the  fan¬ 
fare  of  a  hundred  trumpets,  fragrant 
and  fresh  as  a  nosegay  of  a  thousand 
flowers.  It  is  I  who  have  dreamed 
and  wnlled  the  advent  of  this  roulti- 
soulod  spiritual  refuge,  but  it  is  to  my 
little  companions  in  art,  my  fresh,  mod¬ 
est,  unknown  little  sisters,  that  I  hav* 
confided  the  realization  of  tho  dream." 

The  mansion  is  pleasantly  situate*: 
at  some  distance  from  the  city  on  th*- 
right-hand  side  of  the  Via  Nomentarui 
descending  toward  the  tomb  of  Sant 
Agnese.  A  number  of  tram-lines  from 
the  most  various  parts  of  Romo — from 
tho  lhazza  Venezia,  near  tho  Teatn- 
Nazionale;  from  the  Pantheon,  near  tie 
Toatro  Valle;  from  the  Cancell&ria,  near 
th©  Teatro  Argentina;  from  the  Esedrn 
near  the  Teatro  Costanzi — converg* 
toward  the  most  direct  and  important 
line  which  descends  from  the  Porta  Pis 
toward  the  Aniene  valley  along  the 
magnificent  Via  Nomentana,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  majestic  roads  to  In- 
seen  in  Italy.  The  writer  continues: 


ELEANORA  DUSE 

Retired  from  tho  stage,  she  devote*  her  fortune  to 
founding  a  club  for  her  sister  artist* 


DUSE’S  GIFT  TO  HER  SISTER  ARTISTS 

AT  THE  EVENING  of  her  life,  Eleanora  Duso  has 
turned  the  accumulations  of  a  prosperous  career  over 
^  to  tho  purpose  of  giving  comfort  and  delight  to  her 
sister  artists.  She  has  established  in  Romo  for  the  benefit  of 
young  actresses  “La  Casa  della  Duso" — tho  House  of  Duse. 
That,  indeod,  is  the  namo  by  which  the  mansion  located  in  one 
of  the  pleasant  and  accessible  suburbs  of  Rome  will  l*»  known, 
tho  the  modesty  of  the  famous  actress  long  led  her  to  protest 
against  tho  title.  Tho  nearest  analogs  to  this  institution  are 
likely  the  Three  Arts  Club  in  London  and  the  Gamut  Club  of 
New  York.  Here  the  women  whose  interests  or  occupations 
ally  them  with  the  arts  of  music,  painting,  and  the  drama  find 
a  center  for  discussion  and  recreation.  In  La  Lctlura  (Rome) 
the  new  House  of  Duse  is  described,  and  the  actress  herself  is 
quoted  as  protesting  against  the  name, 

"Because  the  material  house,  the  walls,  the  roof,  the  doors, 
the*  windows,  the  furniture,  the  tangible  things,  have  a  secondary 
and  negligible  importance)  in  this  which  is  meant  to  be  an 
asylum  for  the  soul,  a  spiritual  refuge  which  will  offer  peace  to 
the  heart,  serenity  to  the  mind,  repose  to  tho  brain,  intellectual 
well-being,  pure  and  wholesome  nourishment  to  the  imagination, 
living  water  and  whole  bread  to  appease  the  insatiable  hunger 
and  inextinguishable  thirst  of  the  divine  populace,  always  ill 


“The  Casa,  then,  is  far  away,  re¬ 
mote,  not  exposed  to  the  glance.  This 
distance  makes  a  pause  and  a  transition. 
.  .  .  This  difficult  access  creates  a  state 
of  soul.  This  little  street  buried  in 
verdure  and  silence,  these  hundred  stejc 
which  delay  the  desire  for  silence  and 
repose,  are  a  preparation  and  an  initiation.  One  docs  not  enter 
here  as  into  a  caf£,  bearing  with  one  the  echo  of  gossip,  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  a  calumnious  reference,  the  irritation  of  a  quarrel  on  the 
boards,  the  rancor  caused  by  a  harsh  and  unjust  criticism.  Th*- 
Casa  della  Duso  is  far  from  all  this,  far  enough  .  .  .  and  to 

me  this  appears  its  sweetest  charm . 

“The  house  was  opened,  after  scarcely  two  months  of  prep¬ 
aration,  with  beautiful  rooms  well  arranged  for  study,  conversa¬ 
tion,  reading,  writing,  music,  or  to  do  nothing  in.  How  delicious 
to  do  nothing,  far  niente,  in  such  an  atmosphere!  There  an 
small,  bright  bedrooms  full  of  light  and  sunshine,  vory  simply 
furnished,  for  a  long  sojourn  or  a  brief  villeggiatura,  or  a  period 
of  study  and  reflection.  There  are  deep  and  ample  easy  chair* 
to  loungo  in  for  long  hours,  and  small,  light  chairs  to  carry  out 
under  the  trees;  there  are  large  and  small  writing-desks,  an  excel¬ 
lent  piano,  the  shade  of  treos,  and  the  perfume  of  flowers . 

“Thus  is  the  Casa,  and  it  was  solemnly  inaugurated  with  a 
most  elegant  tea-party,  which  reunited  many  illustrious  person¬ 
alities;  many  beautiful  and  elegant  persons;  many — too  many' 
— princesses,  marchionesses,  countesses;  many  novelists,  story- 
writers.  gazetteers,  dramatic  critics,  and  authors,  poets,  author¬ 
esses,  artists,  feminists, and  journalists;  everybody  representative 
of  society  and  the  arts,  from  the  Principessa  Teano,  tonnontingh 
beautiful,  and  the  Contessa  di  San  Martino,  exquisite  in  her 
indefinable  and  ineffable  elegance  and  seductiveness,  to  Grazia 
Deledda,  in  her  serene  elevation  to  tho  highest  and  purest  lit¬ 
erary'  glory,  and  Tina  di  Lorenzo,  on  her  ideal  throne  of  perfect 
and  complete  actress  and  lady.  .  .  .  And  in  this  perilous  en¬ 
counter  and  shock  of  two  aristocracies,  that  of  birth  and  that  at 
genius,  tho  little  white  house  among  the  verdure  did  not  tremble 
on  its  base.  It  is  solid,  therefore,  both  as  a  building  and  as  an 
institution." 

Mottoes  are  inscribed  over  tho  doors,  in  the  English  fashion, 
which  prevails  throughout  the  house,  such  as  “One  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone,"  etc. 
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WAR  AND  THE  BOOK  TRADE 

THE  PRINCIPLE  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  seems 
likely  to  apply  with  considerable  vigor  to  all  the  indus¬ 
tries  that  minister  to  the  people's  reading.  The  small 
Hithors  will  be  hard  put  to  get  their  writings  published,  in 
■Ingland  especially,  and  England  has  furnished  a  greater 
luantity  of  our  reading-matter  than  is  casually  realized.  Our 
>wn  publishing  trade  is  beginning  to  face  results  of  the  war’s 
>lockado  on  imports,  as  The  Publisher's  Weekly  (August  15) 
•dints  out: 

"Shut  off  from  the  world’s  supply  of  tin,  England,  the  price 
•f  that  metal  has  gone  up  in  the  last  ten  days  by  leaps  and 
•ounds,  which  means  that  linotype,  monotype,  and  allied  alloys 
ire  going  up  in  response, 
rhe  week  has  seen  a  100 
•ereent.  rise  in  tin  in 
he  New  York  market 
.nd  a  cent  a  pound 
ni«*  in  linotype  metal. 

Yhieh  means  that  com¬ 
posing-rooms  will  hus- 
>and  their  supplies  and 
>uv  no  more  than  they 
positively  have  to  till 
his  abnormally  high 
•rice  falls  off. 

"The  paper  outlook, 
mce  paper  is  not,  like 
he  type  metals,  capable 
•f  indefinite  rouse,  is 
uore  serious.  .  .  .  Nor¬ 
mally,  the  United  States 
i  both  an  exporter  and 
mporter  of  paper,  in 
.bout  oqunl  amounts, 
round  one  thousand 
ons  a  day.  Unfortun- 
tdy  for  the  book  trade, 
iowever.  the  imports 
irgely  represent  book- 
ispcrs.  Besides  this, 
re  import  largely  the 
aw  materials  of  our 
•ettcr  grade  papers  in  the  forms  of  chemical  wood-pulp 
rom  Germany  and  rags  from  all  over  Europe.  A  5  per 
ent.  rise  in  nows- pa  per  is  already  listed,  and  an  equal  or 
miter  rise  in  all  book-papers  is  immediately  probable.  The 
kelihood  is  that  this  country  will  be  supplying  most  of  the 
'orld’s  paper  for  some  months  to  come,  and  that  will  mean  pros- 
erity  for  our  paper-mills,  and  incidentally  higher  prices  all 
long  the  line." 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post  reviews  the  changes  that  are  likely 
j  befall  our  book  import  trade,  and  takes  a  glance  at  a  further 

iture: 

"Not  only  are  a  majority  of  the  largo  holiday  books,  with 
heir  tempting  colored  platos,  printed  in  England,  but  practical 
reatues  on  every  subject  under  the  sun,  numbers  of  scientific 
ooks  and  practically  all  of  the  philosophical  books  of  first-rate 
nportance  are  printed  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

"Then  there  is  fiction,  in  which  branch  of  literature  even  the 
lost  patriotic  American  would  admit  that  England  is  largely 
head  of  us.  Tho  American  reader  will  doubtless  soon  have 
p  port  unity  to  notice  the  difference  in  the  booksellers'  displays 
boo  we  havo  to  rely  on  native  talent  alono. 

"And  when  the  stream  of  importations  is  resumed,  how  dif- 
*rent  it  will  probably  bo  in  its  aspects!  The  attention  which 
le  English  are  bestowing  upon  the  war  and  the  straitening  of 
icir  means  of  subsistence  will  probably  put  a  number  of  minor 
riters,  and  perhaps  some  few  publishing  houses,  out  of  busi- 
ess  entirely.  The  character  of  the  novels  and  poems  that  do 
et  themselves  into  print  will  be  changed.  The  water  will  be 
ery  effectually  squeezed  out  of  all  English  literary  stock. 

"But,  on  tho  other  band,  we  can  imagine  that  Thomas  Hardy 
iay,  out  of  the  vast  drama  that  is  now  unfolding  before  that 
aim  gaze  which  already  in  imagination  has  seen  Napoleon 
weep  Europe,  write  another  poem  comparable  to  “The  Dy- 
•asta."  Or,  if  that  is  too  much  to  hope  for,  there  are  younger 


men,  men  like  Lascelles  Abercrombie,  from  one  of  whom  some 
not  inadequate  emotional  interpretation  of  this  vast  tragedy 
may  come.” 

Specialists,  like  dealers  as  well  as  collectors  of  rare  books,  will 
find  a  greater  difference  than  any,  since  their  activities  move 
distinctly  within  the  spheres  that  are  counted  as  the  luxuries. 
The  Boston  Transcript  glances  in  this  direction: 

"Book  collectors  and  dealers  in  old  and  rare  books  are  alike 
viewing  with  apprehension  the  general  European  war,  which  bids 
fair  to  have  a  decidedly  bearish  effect  upon  the  market  for  their 
wares.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  foreign  collectors  will  turn  their 
attention  to  other  matters  than  book-collecting  for  some  time 
to  come,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  vast  amount  of  foreign 
material  will  come  into  the  American  market  to  be  disposed  of 
here  for  what  it  will  bring,  altbo  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter 

to  guarantee  that  con¬ 
signments  of  foreign 
books  to  this  country 
will  not  be  regarded  as 
prizes  of  war.  In  fact, 
tho  shipment  of  any 
very  large  number  of 
valuable  books  to  this 
country  from  Germany 
or  England  might  be 
considered  lawful  prey 
for  the  enemy.  Thus 
history  would  be  repeat¬ 
ing  itself.  Tho  libraries 
of  the  Ptolemies  wore 
augmented  by  devices 
of  war.  Whon  a  vessel 
laden  with  books  en¬ 
tered  one  of  their  har¬ 
bors,  the  captain  was 
forced  to  surrender 
them,  but  he  was  given 
copies  in  place  of  the 
originals — an  ’amenity* 
which  would  hardly  bo 
followed  in  the  present 
warfare. 

"Within  the  last  de¬ 
cade  the  United  States 
has  been  a  tremendous 
importer  of  rare  books,  the  accretions  to  this  country’s  libraries, 
public  and  private,  being  estimated  at  a  million  dollars  a  year. 
While  shipments  from  the  United  States  can  not  naturally 
be  regarded  as  contraband  of  war — in  the  sense  that  they  are 
designed  to  give  ‘oomfort  to  tho  onomy,’  they  may  be  such — 
the  interchange  of  books  between  America  and  Europe  will  be 
appreciably  curtailed  for  some  time.  Moanwbilo,  Amoriean  col¬ 
lectors  will  be  likely  to  restrict  their  buying,  altho  dealers  will  bo 
in  some  case®  forotMi  to  cut  down  their  prices,  and  thus  afford 
a  rich  opportunity  to  the  collector  here.  Many  American 
libraries,  like  the  splendid  one  of  Zclotcs  Hosmer,  wore  sacrificed 
during  tho  Civil  W'ar,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  similar  fato  will 
come  to  9omo  of  tho  great  foreign  collections  during  tho  present 
war.  A  general  restriction  of  activities  is  likely  in  the  book- 
collecting  world  and  the  auction-room.” 

The  Springfield  PcpuUican  predicts  the  immediate  changes  in 
the  character  of  our  reading  matter: 

"A  world  event  of  such  transcendent  importance  will  not  only 
create  a  demand  for  a  special  literature,  if  a  literature  devoted 
to  so  enormous  a  subject  can  bo  called  special,  but  it  is  likely, 
also,  to  have  a  marked  effect  upon  literary  taste.  Some  subjects 
which  have  grown  to  immense  dimensions  in  a  time  of  prolonged 
peace  will  be  obscured  by  the  clash  of  arms.  For  example,  the 
literature  of  feminism,  too  swollen  and  too  widely  theoretical 
to  be  entirely  wholesome,  is  likely  to  have  a  check;  woman's 
world  in  general  will  shrink  temporarily  while  battles  rage. 
There  will  be  less  attention  for  the  exploitation  of  vice  or  the 
discussion  of  sex,  or  for  most  kinds  of  problem  literature,  and 
perhaps  some  surcease  of  miscellaneous  agitation  will  do  no 
barm.  But  writers  who  can  tell  a  stupefied  world  what  this 
fearful  portent  moons,  who  can  throw  light-  on  the  great  funda¬ 
mental  problems  of  the  race,  and  give  some  hint  as  to  its  des¬ 
tiny,  will  have  an  attentive  and  even  anxious  hearing.  War 
books,  of  courso,  will  be  in  demand." 


THE  SPIRITUAL  REPUOE 

Near  Rome  stands  this  gift  of  tho  Great  Duse  “  to  my  Uttio  companions  in  art. 
my  fresh,  modest,  unknown  little  sisters.” 


HAS  CHRISTIANITY  BROKEN  DOWN? 

of  things,  popes,  .patriarchs,  bishops,  and  churches  would  hard];. 


IF  THE  CHURCHES  throughout  the  world  possest  the 
same  candor  as  the  stock  exchanges  they  would  do  what 
the  latter  have  done — close  their  doors.  So  writes  the 
Rev.  G.  Monroe  Rovoe.  a  Protestant  Episcopal  rector  of  New 
Windsor-on-Hudson.  He  puts  the  solution  of  the  war  question 
squarely  up  to  the  churches  of  Christendom,  who  preach  the 
gospel  of  peace,  and  go  forth  to  war  almost  to  a  nation,  among 
those  who  are  profest  followers  of  .Jesus.  “What  a  spectacle  we 
Christians  are  to  the  non-Christian  world,  whom  we  in  our 


self-glory  call  heathen!”  lie  exclaims  in  the  New  York  EtTiung 
Post.  At  the  same  time  he  points  out  the  ironic  fact  that  “we 
are  spending  millions  of  money  in  the  vain  effort  to  convert 
these  heat  lieu  peoples  to  our  way  of  religion.  What  a  mockery! 
What  a  farce!"  He  would  have  us  “tell  these  popes,  patri¬ 
archs,  bishops,  churches,  and  missionary  societies  that  if  they 
con  not  prevent  such  direful  carnage,  such  a  universal  outrage 
upon  humanity,  we  refuse  to  contribute  one  penny  to  their 
support.”  We  read  further: 

“That  Christianity  continues  to  exist  in  the  outward  seemiug 
is  most  true.  True,  there  an*  still  popes,  patriarchs,  bishops,  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  thousands  of  churches  where  the  Bible  is  read 
and  prayers  are  said  the  year  round.  But  if  thiwe  popes,  patri¬ 
archs.  bishops,  ministers,  and  churches  all  combined  can  not 
enforce  upon  the  nations  of  the  Christian  world  the  first  principles 
of  the  religion  they  profess,  then  it  is  perfectly  evident  that 
Christianity  has  broken  down— in  practise,  at  least— and  the 
question  presents  itself  to  practical  minds,  why  this  waste  of 
men  and  money  uj*>n  a  mere  theory  of  life  that  is  not  workable: 
upon  a  mere  sentiment  which  has  no  practical  value.  The 
modern  world  hoasts  of  its  efficiency,  of  its  practical,  utilitarian 
ability,  and  yet  it  is  spending  millions  upon  millions  in  the 
support  of  Christian  churches.  Christian  ministers,  Christian 
missionaries,  whose  sole  reason  for  existing  is  that  they  under¬ 
take  to  persuade  men  and  nations  to  live  in  harmony  with  the 
essential  principles  of  Christianity,  which  are  love  to  Qod  and 
man.  But  the  actual  conduct  and  character  of  the  Christian 
nations  of  the  world  at  this  moment,  as  revealed  by  the  state  of 
things  in  Europe,  strip  the  churehes  and  their  ministers  of  all 
spiritual  significance.  To  put  it  in  plain  language,  it  seems 
that  they  an*  not  doing  what  they  profess  to  do.  and  what  they 
are  paid  for  doing,  and  henoe  there  is  a  vast  waste  of  money 
and  energy. 

“Of  course  one  does  not  expect — outside  of  Utopia  —a  con¬ 
ation  of  things  where  all  mankind  will  live  according  to  the 
of  love;  and  moreover,  did  there  actually  exist  such  a  state 


he  needed. 

“But  one  has  a  right  to  expect  that,  after  nineteen  hundred 
years  of  civilization  calling  itself  Christian,  the  Church  and  her 
ministers  should  have  influence  enough,  power  downright  moral 
and  spiritual  power-  -enough  to  prevent  the  savage,  the  brut.- 
instincts  of  mankind  dominating  not  only  kings  and  other  ruler* 
hut  the  whole  ls>dy  of  people  composing  the  nations  of  Europe 
This  much  we  liavo  a  right  to  insist  upon,  and  if  the  combined 
influence  of  till  organized  Christianity  can  not  bring  al»out  sucl. 
«  result,  then  it  is,  I  think,  perfectly  fair  to  conclude  that  th* 
Church  machinery  has  broken  down;  tlrnt  it  do*- 
not  do  what  ii  professes  to  do,  and  is  not  worthy 
the  support  it  is  receiving.  Of  course.  I  am  acting 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  people  who  suppor: 
the  Christian  Church  do  so  with  the  expectation 
tluat  it  will  not  only  teach  the  principles  of  Chri~ 
ti&uity  as  beautiful  sentiments,  but  will  insist  tbs' 
at  least  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity 
must  be  regarded  as  controlling  forces  by  organized 
society,  such  as  states." 

Something  of  the  same  challenge  to  Christianity 
is  put  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Rainsford,  formerly  of 
Bt.  George’s  Church,  New  York.  He  addresses  tb+ 
same  (taper  in  these  words: 

"Can  these  mon  and  nntions,  bent  on  whole«al> 
murder,  in  any  real  sense  lie  Christians  at  all?  Is 
there  any  connection  wliatever  between  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Josub  and  what  they  believe? 

"How  can  any  man  kneel  to  the  Qod  and  Father 
of  Jesus,  and  then  rush  forth  to  kill  his  fellow  men? 

“And  from  such  questions  there  must  in  the  mind- 
of  many  arise  another  sinee,  at  least  temporarily 
all  the  restraints  of  the  Christian  religion  have  boeu  by  millions 
cast  aside.  Are  the  commands  of  Jesus,  the  things  ho  stood  for 
and  died  for.  are  they  practical?  Can  mankind  in  the  gross  ever 
be  expected  to  live  by  them?  Arc  they  not  as  hngcls’  food,  tor* 
high  and  pure  and  holy  for  our  actual  grosser  life? 

“looking  squarely  at  things  as  they  ore,  can  we  believe  thai 
a  spirit  of  obedience  to  the  Lord  of  Peace  and  Good  Will  will 
some  day  ‘cover  the  earth  as  the  water  covers  the  seas’  and  n> 
last  ‘wars  cease  in  ull  the  world’? 

“What  answer  can  we  make  to  such  hard  questions?  \  ei 
all  men  who  think  and  feel  mu6t  make  some  answer,  are  ever 
making  answer  now,  must  either  admit  that  Christianity  ha- 
proved  a  failure,  that  it  can  not  restrain  the  ltcasl  in  man,  or 
that,  in  spite  of  this  horrifying  outburst  of  barbarism,  a  clearer 
saner,  more  brotherly  idea  of  life  is  slowly  growing  in  the  mind 
of  man. 

“Can  any  one  who  observes  the  course  of  things  doubt  tha 
the  spirit  of  brotherliness  is  growing? 

“Can  any  of  us.  looking  on  in  stupefoctiou  at  this  tragedy  of 
the  nations,  yet  douht  that  for  every  such  awful,  if  temporary, 
return  to  moral  chaos,  a  mighty  revulsion  of  the  spirit  must 
arise  against  war? 

“Surely  not  in  the  minds  uf  onlooking  millions  only— no? 
even  in  the  hearts  of  those  other  many  millions  torn  by  agony 
as  they  part  with  the  men  who  make  life  to  them  worth  Un¬ 
living  but  also  in  the  secret  thoughts  of  those  advancing  host*.! 
innocent  boys  and  men  in  life’s  prime,  marching  forth  from, 
homes  they  have  builded  and  from  women  and  children  the' 
have  loved,  marching  at  the  bidding  of  they  scarcely  know 
what,  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

"Of  what  are  they  all,  these  embattled  millions,  thinking' 

“War  ombrutalizo*  some  men.  but  these  are  the  few.  the  men 
in  whom  the  beast  is  already  predominant.  It  doe*  not  em- 
brutalize  the  good  man.  and  those  who  know  its  dreadful  realm 
are  for  it  filled  with  loathing  and  hatred.  So  much  wo  know. 

"In  spite,  then,  of  this  last  failure  of  Christianity  to  influem-t 
the  conduct  of  nations,  certain  things  are  sure,  and  to  them  1<* 
us  hold  fast. 

“The  spirit  of  Jesus  has  given  to  the  modem  world  a  hm 
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sense  of  pity.  It  ha*  given  it  a  new  sense  of  neighborliness; 
multitudes  feel,  as  never  before,  they  are  their  brother's  keeper. 

“It  has  limited  the  ordinary  man's  power  as  well  as  his  wish 
to  revenge  his  personal  wrong.  He  has  less  recourse  to  bludgeon 
and  sword,  and  more  to  arbitration. 

“Horn,  then,  are  undoubted  facts.  In  these  directions  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  have  profoundly  influenced  modern  life.  If 
national  life  and  racial  passion  still  resist  Christian  morals,  is  it 
uot  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  must  leaven  and  purify  even 
t  hoso  as  it  has  modified  and  softened  man's  contact  with  man?  " 

There  is  a  cool  irony  in  the  lay  preaching  of  Mr.  Simeon 
Strunsky,  who  furnishes  the  department  of  "Post  Impressions” 
in  this  paj>er.  In  the  issue  of  August  15  he  writes: 

“  I  sometimes  think  that  the  disad vantages  of  believing  in  one 
■single  ruler  of  the  universe  must  be  painfully  present  to  the 
war  lords  and  the  cabinet  ministers  and  the  bishops,  archbishops, 
and  patriarchs  when  they  prepare  to  go  to  war.  In  Parliament 
and  before  their  congregations  they  assert,  of  course,  that  Prov¬ 
idence  is  on  their  side.  But  in  their  heart  of  hearts  they  must 
sometimes  have  their  doubts  whether  the  Power  whom  they 
claim  as  an  ally  may  not  turn  out  to  be  only  a  judge.  For  the 
purposes  of  war,  paganism  has  an  enormous  advantage  over 
monotheism.  What  a  nation  needs  when  it  is  preparing  to  kill 
more  of  its  neighbors  than  its  neighbors  can  kill  of  its  own 
citizens  is  a  tribal  god  upon  whom  it  can  count  for  undivided 
attention  and  sympathy.  Berlin  could  then  address  its  petitions 
to  Moloch,  Paris  to  Beelzebub,  London  to  Dugou  or  Neptune. 
Rome  to  Ashtoreth.  with  utter  confidence  and  with  no  danger 
of  confusion. 

“For  obviously  there  must  be  confusion  when  many  nations, 
professing  the  same  creed,  an'  compelled  to  use  very  much  the 
same  formulas  of  prayer,  inserting  only  the  respective  name  of 
the  country  and  its  ruler.  A  private  tribal  god,  upon  whose 
exclusive  services  the  war  hinders  might  count,  a  private  book 
of  prayer  embodying  the  really  important  facts  to  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  trilml  god  that  is  the  ideal  to  which  the 
nations  of  Europe  in  arms  ought  to  strive . 

“Or  shall  we  say  that  Christianity  is  like  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium,  which  is  under  the  guaranty  of  all  the  nations  and 
inviolate  in  times  of  peace,  but  which  must,  not  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  interests  of  a  people  on  the  road  to  great 
things?  Here  again,  I  am  impelled  to  point  out  the  advantages 
of  paganism  and  the  system  of  tribal  gods.  Take  the  most 
practical  people  of  antiquity,  the  Romans,  and  see  how  admir¬ 
ably  the  system  worked  in  their  case.  They  had  a  tribal  god 
whom  they  called  Janus,  and  whenever  the  Romans  were  at 
war  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  Janus  stood  open.  In  times  of 
peace  tho  doors  were  closed.  A  thoroughly  unsentimental 
people,  the  Romans,  when  they  needed  the  help  of  their  tribal 
god.  opened  the  doom  and  presumably  addrest  their  invocations 
to  him.  When  peace  came  and  they  felt  that  they  could  dis¬ 
pense  with  his  protection,  they  closed  the  doors  upon  him  and 
went  about  their  business." 


KILLING  THE  BOYS — The  previsions  of  Mr.  Begbie's  article 
quoted  in  the  department  of  letters  and  Art  are  being  ful¬ 
filled  in  reports  from  the  war  seat,  and  other  papers  besides  tho 
New  York  Evening  Pont  comment  on  the  youth  of  those  among 
tho  slain.  The  matter  is  driven  home  here: 

“The  German,  like  the  French,  standing  army  is,  of  course, 
composed  of  boys  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-four. 
Each  year  a  third  of  the  army  goes  back  to  civilian  life  and  a 
new  third  is  recruited.  None  of  these  are.  of  course,  married; 
hence  there  are  few  widows  being  made  by  the  German  fighting 
around  Li&ge,  if  this  is  any  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the 
flower  of  the  country’s  youth.  It  is  only  when  the  French  and 
German  reservists  join  the  flmt  line  that  married  and  older  men 
are  in  action.  This  is,  by  the  way,  quite  unlike  the  record  of 
our  own  volunteer  regiments  in  which  so  many  of  the  men  were 
married.  As  for  the  French  and  German  non-commissioned 
officers,  they  are,  of  course,  in  large  pnrt  professional  soldiers  and 
family  men,  like  their  officers.  But  their  soldiers  are  too  often 
mere  boys  just  out  of  school,  without  tho  faintest  appreciation, 
perhaps,  of  what  the  war  is  all  about.  In  a  sense,  these  armies 
are  democratic,  because  the  sons  of  rich  and  poor  alike  scree; 
the  educated  for  a  year  only,  and  perhaps  in  crack  regiments; 
but  there  is  no  class  in  France  or  Germany  that  will  not  pay  a 
terrible  price  In  young  men  for  the  inhumanity  thnt  i«  going  on 
to-day.” 


WHY  CHILDREN  LIE 

HE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  put  to  death  in  even 
land  and  age  because  of  the  lying  accusations  of  children 
is  “impossible  to  estimate,"  says  H.  Addington  Bruce, 
in  the  September  number  of  The  Pictorial  Review  (New  York), 
and  he  notes  as  an  instance  that  "in  our  own  country  the  Salem 


AH  OTHERS  SEE  US. 


— Tutblll  In  the  Si.  I.ouls  star 


witchcraft  delusion,  with  its  £ad  record  of  persecutions  and 
executions,  waa  distinctly  a  product  of  children's  lies."  While, 
of  course,  the  writer  is  willing  to  admit  that  "usually  .  .  .  chil¬ 
dren's  lies  are  comparatively  harmless  to  all  except  themselves," 
still  they  often  result  in  “disaster”  to  others,  and  he  cites 
various  recorded  cases  in  proof  of  this  statement.  This  propen¬ 
sity  to  deceit  among  the  young,  lie  informs  us,  is  "a  phenom¬ 
enon  that  has  only  of  recent  years  been  studied  with  the  care 
it  deserves,"  and  he  adds  that  "if  there  is  any  one  thing  that 
modern  scientific  research  into  the  working  of  tho  child's  mind 
has  demonstrated,  it  is  the  absolute  falsity  of  the  old-fashioned 
doctrine  that  children  lie  from  ‘innate  depravity’  and  that  the 
only  sure  cure  for  lying  is  a  sound  flogging."  Proper  training 
alone,  we  read,  is  the  safeguard  of  the  child,  described  as 
being  "an  animate  entity  of  nerves,  tissues,  and  muscles  co¬ 
ordinated  and  governed  by  an  indwelling  principle— call  it 
spirit,  soul,  or  what  you  will — that  expresses  itself  to  good  or 
bad  purpose  according  to  the  influences  brought  to  boar  in  the 
course  of  the  child’s  development."  The  writer  goes  on  to  say 
that: 

“There  may  be,  it  is  true,  inherited  defects  of  physical  struc¬ 
ture — especially  defects  of  brain  organization — that  make  a 
child  peculiarly  responsive  to  influences  for  evil;  but  even  these 
can  usually  be  counteracted  by  proper  training.  On  the  other 
hand,  given  improper  training,  the  child  with  the  best  brain 
organization  in  the  world  is  quite  likely  to  develop  into  an 
inveterate  liar  and  blackleg. 

“And  by  the  word  ‘training’  is  meant  much  more  than  the 
formal  imparting  of  ideas  of  morality  by  pious  exh«rta‘iou. 
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Formal  education  in  morality  there  should  be,  but  it  can  not 
amount  to  much  unless  accompanied  by  the  more  powerful  edu¬ 
cation  of  example  and  by  an  intelligent  effort  to  study  and  meet 
the  child’s  individual  mental  and  physical  needs. 

“  Particularly  is  it  important — and  this  is  something  that  par¬ 
ents  nowadays  often  overlook — to  reckon  with  the  intense  imag¬ 
inativeness  that  is  an  ossontial  part  of  the  childish  nature  and 
which  must  be  givon  a  wholosomo  outlet,  else  it  is  almost  certain 
to  find  vout  in  unwholesome  ways — often  in  the  concoction  and 
dramatic  working  out  of  the  most  ingenious  and  sensational  lies. 
This  is  especially  likely  to  be  the  case  if  the  circumstances  of  the 
home  life  are  narrow  and  sordid  or  if  tho  child  is  of  an  excep¬ 
tionally  emotional  temperament.'’ 

In  this  connection  the  writer  tells  the  story  of  a  twelve-year- 
old  girl  with  a  talent  for  music  who  hoaxed  her  parents  into  the 
belief  that  the  late  President  McKinley  and  his  wife  meant  to 
adopt  her  .and  give  her  father  a  five-thousand-dollar  job  in 
Washington.  This  child  had  been  carefully  brought  up  and 
“taught  to  bohave  as  a  little  girl  should,"  and  wo  read  that: 

“Not  until  tho  time  of  her  cruel  doeoption,  did  hor  father  and 
mothor  have  any  reason  to  suspect  her  of  being  anything  but  a 
vory  good  little  girl.  Unhappily,  as  part  of  their  educational 
program,  they  had  forbidden  her  to  road  story-books  or  books 
of  poetry.  .  .  . 

“Forced  to  invent  an  idoal  world  of  her  own,  tho  poor  child 
found  hor  happiness  in  picturing  scones  and  events  wherein — in 
sharp  contrast  with  the  repression  in  which  she  was  kept  at 
home — she  saw  herself  the  center  of  interest.  In  this  state  of 
exaggerated  day-dreaming  tho  chance  remark  of  hor  mothor  that 
somo  day  sho  might  play  tho  piano  well  enough  tb  bo  invited  to 
perform  at  tho  White  House  acted  as  a  suggestion  that  sank 
dee^  into  her  starving  mind  and  formed  tho  starting-point  for 
a  fantasy  which,  after  sho  had  soon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKinley. 
.  .  ,  bocame  to  hor  moro  or  loss  of  a  reality.  Hor  doeoption  of 
hor  parents  was  not  so  much  a  deliberate,  conscious  lie  as  a  hys¬ 
terical  act  of  rebellion  against  tho  fetters  they  had  imposed  on 
her  imagination,  in  proof  whereof  is  the  interesting  circumstance 
that  among  tho  things  sho  bought  with  tho  money  obtained  from 
her  fathor  was  a  largo  collection  of  fairy-tales  and  novols! 

"It  wa  J  as  tho  she  had  instinctively  understood  and  sought 
to  remedy  the  condition  that  had  made  her  a  liar.” 

Among  other  cases  in  which  the  cause  of  lying  is  declared 
to  bo  “  tho  lack  of  proper  material  for  the  imaginings  of  childhood 
together  with  an  abnormal  desire  to  be  the  center  of  interest,’’ 
the  writer  offers  tho  Btory  of  one  girl  that  pretended  to  have 
been  kidnaped  and  beaten,  and  of  another  "who  claimed  to 
have  been  criminally  assaulted.”  He  speaks,  too,  of  tho 
poltergeist,  or  noisy  ghost,  "which  amuses  itself  by  knocking 
on  walls  and  flinging  furniture  around,”  and  tells  us  that 
"almost  invariably  when  careful  investigation  is  made,  these 
amazing  outbreaks  are  traced  to  somo  young  boy  or  girl— 
usually  girl.”  On  discovery,  their  excuse  is  that  “they  did  not 
know  what  mado  them  do  it,”  and,  continues  tho  writer — 

"In  most  cases  this  plea  is  undoubtedly  justified.  It  can  not 
be  too  emphatically  said  that  the  natural  tendency  to  regard 
such  mischief-makers  as  merely  naughty  children  deserving  of 
sevoro  punishraont  is  wrong.  Thoy  are,  in  reality,  sick  children, 
the  victims  of  hysteria,  and  are  impelled  to  their  outrageous 
deceits  by  forces  of  which  they  truly  have  no  knowledge.  As  the 
psychologist,  Stanley  Hall,  has  so  well  put  it: 

“  ’  Without  knowing  it,  thoso  hysterical  girls  feel  disinherited 
and  robbed  of  their  birthright.  Their  bourgeoning  woman's  in¬ 
stinct  to  bo  tho  center  of  interest  and  admiration  bursts  all 
bonds,  and  they  speak  and  even  act  out  what  with  others  would 
only  be  secret  reverie.  Thus  they  can  not  only  bo  appreciated, 
but  marveled  at.  Thus  they  ean  bo  of  consequence,  respected, 
observed,  onvied,  perhaps  even  studied.  So  they  defy  their 
fate  and  wreak  their  little  souls  upon  expression  with  abandon, 
and  have  their  supreme  satisfaction  for  a  day.  impelled  to  do 
so  by  blind  instinct  which  their  intellect  is  too  undeveloped  to 
restrain.  And  all  this  because  their  actual  life  is  so  dull  and 
empty." ' 

Another  point  made  by  tho  writer  is  that  owing  to  tho  highly 
imitative  nature  of  children  "a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
lies  told  by  children  are  at  bottom  due  to  nothing  else  than 
conscious  or  unconscious  imitation  of  the  doings  and  sayings  of 
father  or  mothor.” 


ANOTHER  WAR  TO  WAGE 

THERE  IS  A  WAR  for  those  of  us  who  believe  in  reason 
— our  eternal  and  holy  war,  says  Mr.  J.  Lowes  Dickinson. 
And  it  is  laid  upon  us  to  wage  it  unceasingly  in  the  future. 
Especially  "in  this  dark  hour  of  our  defeat,  let  us  not  forget  it.” 
A  war  “for  good  instead  of  evil,  for  truth  instead  of  lies,  for  love 
instead  of  hate."  This  is  his  contribution  in  The  Motion  (Lon¬ 
don)  to  the  question  of  the  morale  of  warfare,  and  he  begins  by 
•Ira wing  a  picture  of  the  present  conflict: 

“For  the  next  few  months,  or  it  may  be  years,  some  fifteen 
millions  of  men  in  Europe,  the  physically  lj«st,  those  who  should 
bo  tho  fathers  of  tho  next  generations,  will  be  engaged  in  killing 
one  another,  in  starving  the  rest  of  the  population,  in  stopping 
the  production  of  useful  and  necessary  things,  in  destroying  the 
instruments  of  production,  in  pulling  down  all  that  has  been 
laboriously  built  up  during  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  European 
poaoe.  Not  one  of  the  men  employed  in  this  work  of  destruction 
wants  to  perform  it;  not  one  of  them  knows  how  it  has  eomo  about 
that  he  is  performing  it;  not  one  of  them  knows  what  object  is  to 
ho  served  by  performing  it.  The  non-combatants  rue  in  the  same- 
ease.  They  did  not  foresee  this,  thoy  did  not  want  it,  they  did 
not  choose  it.  Thoy  were  never  consulted.  No  one  in  Europ* 
desires  to  be  engaged  in  such  work.  We  are  sane  people." 

Mr.  Lowes  Dickinson,  who  is  a  lecturer  at  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity,  England,  and  the  author  of  sevoral  notable  works  on 
phases  of  our  present-day  civilization,  gives  from  tho  laymanV 
point  of  view  this  notable  reasoning  against  the  reason  of  wars. 
He  continues : 

"For  what,  then,  are  these  gamblers  playing?  Each  says  he  is 
playing  for  safety.  Each  says  the  other  is  playing  for  power 
We  English  believe  we  are  resisting  aggression.  We  may  be  sun 
the  Germans  do  not  believe  it  of  us.  We  believe  they  are  ag¬ 
gressors.  Wo  may  be  sure  thoy  do  not  beliovo  it  of  themselves. 
Behind  tho  action  of  all  the  governments  is  a  theory — the  theory 
of  tho  balance  of  power.  Behind  the  theory  are  passion— 
the  passions  of  fear  and  of  cupidity.  Behind  the  passions  is  the 
whole  long  and  tragic  history  of  mankind.  Of  all  this,  common 
men  are  tools.  The  rulers  play  on  them  like  pipes.  And  not 
only  tho  rulers.  Every  journalist  who  has  been  sowing  mistrust 
and  hatred  between  nations,  every  historian  who  has  used  history 
to  glorify  or  &|>ologize  for  war,  every  man  who  has  exalted  passion 
at  the  cost  of  reason,  is  an  accomplice  in  this  crime.  It  is  thu- 
that  war  has  come  about.  What  can  war  achieve?  It  is  no 
remedy  for  the  disease  it  is  intended  to  cure;  it  merely  create* 
new  conditions  for  another  war.  The  catastrophe  in  which  we 
are  plunged  must  produce  incalculable  evils.  It  can  not  product 
any  good  unless  it  should  produce  enlightenment.  By  enlighten¬ 
ment  I  mean  the  apprehension  by  peoples  and  governments  of  s 
different  conception  of  policy  to  that  which  now  prevails.  The 
new  conception  is  there,  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  right- 
thinking  and  right-feeling  people.  It  has  not  l>een  able  to  con¬ 
trol  events,  partly  becauso  peoples  do  not  control  governments, 
partly  because  peoples  have  not  learned  to  cooperate  with  one 
another.  But  all  men  not  blinded  by  theories  know  that  the 
power  to  which  governments  sacrifice  nations  is  an  idol.  In  no 
real  thing  do  the  interests  of  nations  diverge.  What  drives  them 
into  war  is  abstractions;  and  what  gives  the  abstractions  lib- 
will  be  engaged  in  killing  one  another,  in  starving  the  rest  of  the 
population,  in  stopping  the  production  of  useful  and  necessary 
things,  in  destroying  the  instruments  of  production,  in  pulling 
down  all  that  has  been  laboriously  built  up  during  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  men.  But  into  those  realities  the  life  of  passion  is  only- 
beginning  to  flow;  along  the  old  channels,  once  thoy  are  opene-d. 
it  flows  with  fatal  force.  Let  war  be  declared,  and  every  in¬ 
dividual  in  a  nation  is  ready  to  lay  down  his  goods  and  his  life. 
That  is  why  to  some  Doble  men  war  appears  as  a  noble  thing 
But  what  makes  it  so  is  the  paasion  that  is  misled  into  its  service. 
That  passion  is  needed  for  the  real  things,  for  good  instead  of 
evil,  for  truth  instead  of  lies,  for  love  instead  of  hate.  To  turn 
it  into  those  channels,  tho  friends  of  reason  are  always  working. 
For  the  moment  their  voice  will  not  be  heard.  But  os  this  war 
pursues  its  dreadful  course,  as  its  fatal  and  foreseen  consequence* 
unroll,  as  the  fact  of  what  we  are  doing  begins  to  penetrate  from 
our  senses  to  our  imagination,  as  the  dreadful  awakening  succeed* 
to  the  stunning  shock,  it  will  he  for  the  friends  of  reason  to  drive 
home  the  lesson,  first  and  chicfest  into  their  owrn  heart  and  brain, 
then,  if  strength  be  given  them,  into  the  conscience  of  mankind." 
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The  climax  in  motor  car  progress 
The  utmost  in  motor  car  efficiency 
The  maximum  in  motor  car  service 
The  extreme  in  motor  car  luxury 
The  practical  things  and  the  things 
worth  while 

For  those  and  for  all  of  the  elements  which  contribute  in  the 
highest  degree  to  the  charms  of  motoring,  the  public  has 
learned  to  look  each  year  to  the  Cadillac. 

Cadillac  ideals,  Cadillac  engineering  genius,  Cadillac  resources  and  Cadillac 
methods,  are  reinforced  by  the  experience  gleaned  in  the  successful  produc¬ 
tion  of  more  than  eighty  thousand  cars — the  greatest  number  of  the  high 
grade  type  produced  by  any  one  maker  in  the  industry. 

The  public,  guided  by  a  recognition  of  the  Cadillac  policy  to  avoid  exaggeration  and  overdrawn 
statements  and  guided  by  its  policy  to  under-claim  rather  than  to  over-claim,  has  always 
felt  secure  in  accepting  Cadillac  representations  at  their  full  worth. 

Therefore,  when  the  Cadillac  Company  says  that  it  is  about  to  offer  a 
motor  car  which  marks  developments  and  advancements  so  great,  so 
vast,  so  widespread  in  their  scope,  that  past  achievements  pale  almost 
into  insignificance,  you  are  justified  in  looking  forward  to  something 
which  even  the  word  “extraordinary"  fails  adequately  to  describe. 


New  pleasures  and  new  comforts  are  in  store. 

Luxuries  of  which  you  may  have  dreamed  but  for 
which  you  had  hardly  dared  hope,  are  to  be¬ 
come  a  reality. 

Motoring  will  possess  new  charms.  The  word  will 
have  a  new  meaning  and  a  new  significance. 

You  may  draw  a  mental  picture  of  your  ideal  car 
— of  what  it  should  be  capable  of  accomplish¬ 
ing.  of  how  it  should  perform.  • 


You  may  place  your  expectations  as  high  as  you 
please. 

We  do  not  believe  you  will  be  disappointed. 

Our  formal  announcement  will  be  a  revelation. 

It  will  mark  the  dividing  line  between  motoring 
as  it  has  been  known  and  motoring  as  the 
future  will  know  it. 


a(  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co. Detroit,  MicK.  j] 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


PARADOXICALLY,  the  best  war  poet¬ 
ry  written  during  the  last  few  weeks 
has  been  peace  poetry.  Many  American 
verse-writers  have  been  moved  to  express 
rhythmically  their  indignation  at  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  Kuro|>ean  affairs;  few  of  them  have 
showu  partizanship.  And  the  two  dis¬ 
tinguished  English  poets  whose*  patriotic 
verses  are  printed  below  have  not  suc- 
ceeded  in  giving  their  words  much  fire. 

The  Laureate  of  Gnat  Britain  con¬ 
tributed  this  poem  to  the  London  Time*, 
and  it  was  cabled  across  to  the  New  York 
Time*.  As  a  literary  curiosity,  it  is  not 
without  interest. 

Thou  Careless,  Awake! 

By  Robert  Bridge* 

Thou  careless,  awake' 

Thou  peacemaker,  tight* 

Stand.  England,  toe  honor 
And  God  guard  the  right 

Thy  mirth  lay  aside 
Thy  cavil  and  pla> 

The  foe  U  upon  thee 
And  grave  Is  the  da> 

The  monarch  Ambition 
Has  harnessed  his  slaves. 

But  the  folk  of  the  ocean 
Are  free  as  the  wave* 

For  peace,  thou  art  armed 
Thy  freedom  to  hold 
Thy  courage  as  Iron. 

Thy  good  faith  ns  gold 

Through  fire,  air,  and  water 
Thy  trial  must  he. 

But  they  that  love  life  beet 
Die  gladly  for  thee 

The  love  of  their  mother* 

Is  strong  to  command 
The  fame  of  their  father* 

Is  might  to  their  hand 

Much  suffering  shall  cleanse  the#* 

But  thou  through  the  flood 
Shalt  win  to  salvation. 

To  beauty  through  blood 

Up.  careless  Awake' 

Ye  peacemakers,  light* 

England  stand*  for  honor 
nod  defend  the  right 

Mr.  Stephen  Phillips's  poem  is  more 
forceful,  but  it  is  below  the  usual  level  of 
this  sincere  and  accomplished  writer’s  work. 
It  also  was  cabled  to  the  New'  York  Timm. 

Liege 

By  stkpuen  Phillip* 

He  said.;  ”Tbou  petty  people,  let  me  pa*» 

What  can*t  thou  do  but  bow  to  me  and  kneel?** 
But  sudden  a  dry  land  caught  tire  like  gram 
And  answer  hurtled  but  from  shell  and  steel 

He  looked  for  silence,  but  a  thunder  came 
Upon  him.  from  Lttge  a  leaden  hall 
All  Belgium  flew  up  at  hL*  threat  In  flame 
Till  at  her  gates  a  maxed  hi*  legion*  quail 

Take  herd,  for  now  on  haunt ground  they  tread 
There  bowed  a  mightier  war  lord  to  hi*  hall; 
Fear'  L«*t  that  very  green  gran*  again  grow  red 
With  blood  of  Herman  now  h*  then  with  Gaul. 

If  him  whom  Hod  destroy*  He  maddens  first. 
Then  thy  destruction  dak*  thy  madman’-  thlmf. 


What  the  German.  Austrian.  Servian, 
French,  and  Russian  poets  are  writing  we 
can  not  yet  know.  Probably  they  art* 
more  concerned  just  now  with  rifles  than 
with  rirne.  with  Mars  than  with  the 
Muse.  However,  The  Fatherland  I  New  | 
York)  prints  a  poem  by  an  American  poet 
of  German  birth.  The  epithet  applied  to 
the  Kaiser  in  the  title  is  perhaps  in  ques¬ 
tionable  taste,  for  it  is  generally  given  to  a 
ruler  of  no  temporal  kingdom.  Also,  only 
the  heat  of  partizanship  excuse*  the  de¬ 
scription  of  a  great  nation  as  “the  wanton 
of  the  world/*  .Still,  angry  men  can  not 
temper  their  words,  and  Mr.  Viereek’s  poem 
is  strong,  vivid,  and  effective. 

Wilhelm  IL,  Prince  of  Peace 

By  George  Sylvester  Vieke<*w 

O  Prince  of  Peace.  O  Lord  of  War. 

Unsheathe  thy  blade  without  a  retain 

Thy  holy  wrath  whall  scatter  far 

Th«*  bloodhounds  from  thy  country'*  fane* 

Into  thy  hand  the  sword  I*  forced 
By  traitor  friend  and  traitor  foe. 

On  foot,  on  m.  and  winged  and  honied. 

The  Prtnrr  of  Darlmnw*  strike*  hU  blow 

Cruah  thou  the  Ootwgk  arms  that  reach 
To  plunge  the  world  Into  the  night' 

Save  Goethe**  vision.  Luther  *  upeech 
Thou  art  the  Keeper  of  the  Light* 

When  dark  lies*  on  all  the  land* 

Who  kept  God’s  faith  with  courage  grim? 

Shall  He  uphold  that  country's  hands. 

Or  tear  Its  member*,  limb  frem  1 1  rah” 

God  called  the  Teuton  to  In*  fret* 

Free  from  Great  Britain’s  gulden  thrall 

From  guillotine  and  anareh> 

From  pogrom*  nil  and  whlp^rhav  full 

May  thy  victorious  annliw  rout 

The  savage  trfbtw  against  tbw  hurled 

The  Czar  whose  scepter  Is  the  knout. 

And  Prance,  flic  wanton  of  the  world* 

But  thy  grout  task  will  not  be  don* 

Until  thou  vanquish  utterly 

The  Norman  brother  of  the  Hun 
England,  the  Serpent  of  the  Sea 

The  flame  of  war  her  tradesmen  fanned 
Shall  yet  consume  her.  fleet  and  Acid 

The  Star  of  Frederick  guide  thy  hand 
The  God  of  Bismarck  he  thy  shield ' 

Against  the  foil  Barbarian  horde 
Thy  people  stand,  a  living  wall 
Now  fight  for  God’*  peace  with  thy  itword 
For  If  thou  fall,  a  world  shall  fall' 

Here  is  one  of  the  best  antiwar  poems 
that  has  appeared  for  many  a  year.  Mr, 
Griffin's  energetic  diction  and  graphic, 
descriptions  make  his  splendidly  sustained 
poem  a  work  of  art  as  well  as  an  argument. 
It  was  printed  by  the  Boston  Nett*  Bureau. 

If! 

By  Bartholomew  F  Gum* 

Suppose  twere  done! 

The  lanyard  pulled  on  every  shotted  gun 
Into  the  wheeling  dcath-clutch  *rot 
Each  mllliom-d  armament 
To  grapple  there 

On  land,  on  w*a.  and  under,  and  In  air* 

Suppose  at  last  twere  come — 

Now .  while  each  bounce  and  shop  and  mill  I*  dumb 
And  arsenal*  and  dockyards  hum — 

Now  all  complete,  supreme, 

Thar  vast.  Satanic  dreamt — 


Building 
the  Panama 
Canal 

In  the  construction  of 
the  “big  ditch”  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  packages  of 
Grape-Nuts  food  were 
purchased  and  sent  to  the 
Isthmus  for  army  officers, 
engineers,  clerks  and 
laborers. 

A  pretty  good  en¬ 
dorsement  of  this  fa¬ 
mous  food,  don’t  you 
think? 

Great  things  are  ac¬ 
complished  when  brain 
and  muscle  are  well-fed— 
well-trained. 

Grape-Nuts 

food 

has  become  a  sturdy  fac¬ 
tor  in  many  an  enterprise 
that  requires  creation  and 
upbuilding. 

“There’s  a  Reason’ 

Most  every  gTOcer  sells 
Grape-Nuts — a  food  for 
muscle,  brain  and  nerve. 

15c  the  package  — 
ready  baked — ready  to 
eat  —  crisp  and  appetiz¬ 
ing — everywhere. 
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Complete 


For  the  third  time  the  Hupp  Motor  Cur  Company  has  produced  a  car  which  will 
prove  immeasurably  superior,  we  believe,  to  any  that  assumes  to  compete  with  it 

The  first  Hupmobile  20  made  for  itself,  and  held  against  all  rivalry,  an  immense  following,  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  “32"  put  the  Hupmobile  into  another  class,  and  *urpas}»ed  the  “20**  in  world-wide  popularity 

This  new  Hupmobile  bids  fair  to  eclipse  them  both,  ai  the  very  utmost  a  motorist  can  desire 

A  highly  specialised,  individualized,  Hupmohilized  motor  car,  which  gives  you,  we  believe,  mote 
lervice  and  comfort  for  your  money  than  you  can  find  if  you  comb  the  market  a  dozen  times  over 


Listen  to  the  details 


More  Power 

Motor,  yH  lnch  boro  by  s^-ioch 
stroke*  cylinders  cast  en  bloc,  with 
water  jacket  apace  between  barrels; 
valves  iV%-incli  clear  dtamstar. 
mushroom  tagypets.  with  special 
shape  came,  very  quiet;  valve 
spring  chamber  closed  by  oil-tight 
wovtr.  so  that  contacts  arc  made 
in  an  oil-bath.  New  shape  combus¬ 
tion  chamber,  larger  valves  and 
largar  cyllndar  bore  produce  more 
power.  Multiple  disc  clutch,  with 
thirteen  13-inch  plates. 


Now  Type  Carburetor 

Horizontal  type  bolted  directly  to 
cylinder  block.  Gas  passage  be¬ 
tween  cylinders,  so  that  Intake 
manifold  is  heated  Its  entire  length. 
Assuring  complete  vaporisation  of 
even  the  heaviest  gasoline. 


Improved  Oiling 

A  system  already  highly  efficient 
made  still  better.  Pressure  feed 
from  flywheel  to  main  bearinra  and 
connecting  rod  hearings;  cylinder 
walle  lubricated  by  miet  from 
crankshaft. 


Modern  Ignition 

Ignition  from  storage  battery,  with 
automatic  apark  advance.  Type 
rapidly  being  adopted  by  progres¬ 
sive  enginaera. 


Single  Unit  Electrical  System 
Generator  and  starting  motor  com¬ 
bined,  driven  by  silent  chain  from 
front  end  of  crankshaft.  Supplies 


Specifications 


current  for  starting,  ignition  and 
lighting.  Makes  motor  non-stall 
sola,  W eating  house  11- volt  systsm 

Longer  Wheelbase  j  More  Room 

Wheelbase,  1x9 inches  ;  tires,  34 by  4 
inches.  Roomy  five-passenger 
body;  s  inches  more  leg-room  in 
front,  7  inches  more  in  tonneau: 
full  tufted  upholstery;  concealed 
door  hinges,  flush  handles.  Frc*:t 
springs.  37  inches  long,  practically 
flat;  rear  springs,  semi -elliptic,  3s 
mchss  Ions,  swung  under  sale; 
springs  self-oiling.  Brakes  14 
inches  in  diameter. 

Left  Steer,  Center  Control 
Steering  wheel  at  left;  gear  change 
and  hand  brake  levers  at  driver's 


Model  32 


Hupp  Motor  Car  Company,  1243  Milwaukee  Are.,  Detroit,  Mick. 


Improvements 

Lonftr  whoslbsi* 

More  room 

Improved  body 

Improved  upholstery 

More  power 

Larger  bore 

Larger  valves 

Better  carburetion 

Improved  combustion  chamber 

Special  quiet  cams 

Valve  tappets  operating  In  oil 

Improved  motor  lubrication 

13  clutch  plataa 

Intake  manifold  water  jacketed 

New  type  radiator 

Improved  steer  in  a 

Easier  clutch  operation 

Improved  starting  and  lighting 

Non-et allable  motor 

Improved  Ignition 

Left  drive 

Larger  pedal  pads 

Rear  springs  sefnl-elllptL 

Longer  front  springs 

Springs  self-lubricating 

Larg er  wheels 

Larger  gasoline  tank 

One-man  type  top 

New  windshield 

Transmission  speedometer  drive 
Lock  on  IgnJtion  and  llghtlnr 
switches 

Automatic  spark  advance 
Thrott  le  lever  on  steering  wheel 
Ignition  and  lighting  switches  on 
cowl  hoard 

Exclusive  non-glare  dimmer  head¬ 
lights 

Exclusive  design  tail  light 
Improved  axle  shaft  and  hub  con¬ 
nection 

Non-skid  rear  tires 
Illuminated  speedometer 
Linoleum-covered  running  boards 
New  style  top  cover 
New  side  curtains  to  swing  open 
with  doors 
Crowned  fenders 
Heavier  flywheel 
14-inch  brakes 
Concealed  hinges 
Flush  door  handles  inslda 
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149  Different  Lines  of  Business 
Find  This  The  Ideal  Motor  Truck 


Be  honest  with  yourself,  and  your 
business.  Sit  down  and  figure  out 
how  much  your  present  wasteful 
method  of  hauling  is  costing  you — 
how  much  you  could  save  by  bring¬ 
ing  the  Reo  Motor  Truck  to  your 
business. 

The  actual  figures  will  surprise 
vou. 

Perhaps  you  have  imagined  the 
first  cost  of  motor  trucks  too  high 
for  you.  The  average  cost  of  54 
leading  makes  of  two-ton  trucks  is 
52701.  The  Reo  Model  J,  a  two- 
ton  truck,  everywhere  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  experti  as  stronger  and 
sturdier  than  other  trucks  of  its 
rated  capacity,  sells  for  51650. 

The  First  Cost  Your 
First  Saving 

Right  at  the  start  your  investment 
fora  Reo  Motor  Truck  is  lower 
than  the  first  cost  of  two  teams  and 
wagons.  It  easily  does  the  work  of 
three  or  more  teams. 

Only  one  driver  is  needed,  in¬ 
stead  of  three  or  more  drivers  for 
horse  equipment.  The  saving  in 
labor  is  a  big  item. 

Vou  save  in  the  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion.  The  Reo  Motor  Truck 
41  eats t#  only  when  it  is  working. 
It  goes  just  as  fast  and  carries  just 
as  big  a  load  the  last  hour  of  the 
Jay  as  when  it  starts  out  in  the 
morning. 

But  the  saving  in  time  is  the  big 
item.  Reo  Motor  Trucks  will 


*peed  up  every  department  of  your 
business.  As  you  deliver  faster, 
you  can  build,  sell,  ship,  assemble 
faster.  Your  whole  business  feels 
the  spurt  of  this  new  form  of 
energy. 

Features  That  Mean 
Unbroken  Service 

The  Reo  Motor  Truck  is  care¬ 
fully  designed  to  keep  going  day 
after  day  for  years,  without  any 
lost  time  for  repairs.  It  has  exclu¬ 
sive  features,  found  in  no  other 
motor  trucks,  that  make  this  con¬ 
stant  service  possible. 

A  radiator  built  of  24  indepen¬ 
dent,  interchangeable  units.  One 
or  several  units  could  be  injured, 
instantly  repaired  or  replaced,  and 
the  run  continued.  Or  the  truck 
will  run  until  you  are  ready  to 
repair  it  later. 

Much  more  power  than  you  will 
ever  need  is  supplied  by  the  Reo 
unit  power  plant,  cushioned  on  a 
tub-frame  away  from  road  shocks 
or  vibration. 

Reo  hydraulic  governor  kcep> 
the  truck  to  a  safe  speed.  An 
irresponsible  driver  cannot  go  too 
fast,  or  allow  the  motor  to  race. 

Reo  right  hand  center  control 


and  left  side  drive  give  the  driver 
quick  and  easy  access  to  and  from 
the  seat.  No  expert  driver  needed; 
no  time  lost  in  handling  the 
machine. 

Reo  impregnable  armored  frame, 
built  to  withstand  hard  service — 
even  collisions  -without  showing 
weakness  or  flaws  of  any  kind. 

Your  choice  of  two  lengths  of 
wheel  base,  HO  or  146  inches. 

Set  Your  Truck 
to  Work 

If  you  are  paying  for  a  Reo 
truck  now,  in  waited  time  and 
money,  you  ihould  »et  it  to  work 
at  once. 

Look  the  facts  in  the  face.  Fig* 
ure  your  present  hauling  costs,  and 
write  us  about  them.  We  will 
reduce  our  case  to  cold  figure*. 
Then  we  will  a*k  you  to  decide 
on  no  other  basis  than  your  own 
profit. 

Write  us  for  any  information  on 
motor  truck  hauling  that  you  need. 
A  Reo  Motor  Truck  catalog  sent 
on  request. 

11 55  Reo  dealers,  scattered  from 
coast  to  coast,  are  ready  to  tell  you 
about  the  Reo  Motor  Trucks  and 
explain  Reo  service.  Call  on  the 
nearest  Reo  dealer,  and  talk  the 
matter  over  with  him. 

Reo  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Lansing,  Michigan 


AttRuat  *9.  1914 

Each  Hold  were  trampled,  noakcd. 

Each  Ht n'ain  dyed,  chokrd. 

Each  IctKUCfod  city  and  blockaded  port 
Made  famine's  sport 
The  empty  wave 

Made  r«H*Ung  Dreadnought ’«  grave 
Cathedral,  rastlr.  gallery.  smoking  fell 
‘Neath  bomb  and  shell. 

In  deathlike  trance 
Lay  industry,  finance; 

Two  thousand  yeans* 

Bequest,  achievement,  saving,  disappear* 
In  Blood  and  tears. 

In  widowed  wo 

Ttat  alum  and  palace  equal  know. 

In  civilization '*  suicide— 

What  servcsl  thereby,  what  Nalisfhsl? 

Fur  Just Ictf,  frwlom,  right,  what  wrought* 
Naught!  — 

Save,  after  the  great  rsuiiysm,  perhitp 
tin  the  world  s  sli.ikeri  map 
New  lines,  rooev  near  or  far. 

Binding  U>  king  or  czar 

In  fcNtorfng  hate 

Some  newly  vajacultvl  stafi*; 

And  tugMion.  lust  ami  pride  made  satiate; 
And  Just  a  trace 

Of  lingering  smile  on  Satan's  fare! 


This  jKM'm  (from  the  New  Yurk  AY<- 
niftg  Po*l)  is  lacking  in  unity,  and  the  huk- 
getdion  of  a  ^eneml  strike  against  war  is 
scarcely  novel.  But  Miss  Thomas’s  lines 
glow  with  passion,  and  have  therefore  a 
vitality  which  art  alone  could  never  give 
them. 

The  Woman’s  Cry 

Dr  Edith  M.  Thomas 

"All  the  posters  were  printed  in  red.  'Red!' 
cried  the  women,  and  there  was  some  weeping 
arjfona  them;  but  the  men  for  the  most  part  took  it 
quietly,  seriously,  and  with  sad  submUsitenrss.'' 
St.  Petersburg  nrirjpwprr. 

“  Hull"  crbsl  the  women  by  the  Neva's  tide.  .  .  . 
And  what  they're  crying  by  the  Neva's  tide 
They're  crying,  too.  in  France,  the  Beautiful. 

And  'math  the  lindens  of  the  Fatherland 
And  farther  yet.  on  ancient  Danube  *  tank*! 
What  hoot*  it  that  you  cry  .  O  woman-soul*, 

Your  strung  one*  going  lirnct*  «l  mark  it  well 
In  "«d  MibmiMlvcnuff"  they’re  going  hence!) 
Your  strong  onm  are  a  herd,  the  lash  is  swung. 
And  dumb  they  go — they  dream  no  other  way! 

"  Ik’d!"  cried  the  women.  1  cry.  too— In  vain.  .  .  . 
I  know  what  I  would  do.  if  but  my  wit 
Equaled  my  *  welling  heart  and  if  my  tongue 
The  Pentacoslal  gift  of  tongue**  might  seize— 
Not  speech  of  courts,  nor  sinuous  subtle  phrase. 
But  peasant  power  of  straight  appeal  to  Iwart* 
Words  like  to  glowing  coal*  that  neighbor*  pass. 
From  heart  to  heart  word*  like  the  ringiug  ax 
Wlicn  the  arm  swing*  It  through  the  In-art  of  oak. 
Word*  like  tin*  fervid  plowshare,  driven  deep — 

M Ight  I  but  sjwak  tlicir  native  qm-rh  to  them. 

In  some  four  countrlon  of  this  world,  gone  mad. 
The  children  of  tin*  *oil  should  hear  me  cry:  — 

Nowr.  wherefore  are  yo  driven  forth  to  War? 

Y«  have  not  made  it.  anil  yn  hate  no  man. 

That  ye  would  go  Ui  hunt  him  to  hi*  eftnath 
i  lie  hunting  you — yet  Is-aring  you  no  hate;' 
Stand  In  your  fields,  your  shops,  and  do  not  go! 

Be  ye  riot  “  mobilized,"  but  stand  like  stones; 

And  If  to  prison  ye  be  haled,  and  If 
They  rain  upon  your  licnrt*  their  Icailen  rain 
Because  yo  will  not  serve,  stand  till  ye  fall! 

Ye  can  but  die — but  wo.  die  Innocent, 

Having,  yourselves,  slain  no  man  innocent! 

So.  fall,  the  prorornartyr*  Who  Fought  War. 
(Horiuu*  and  sacred  on  the  lips  of  men 
Who  shall  be.  and  their  heritage  Your  Peace! 
"lied!"  cried  the  women.  Let  them  cry  no  more. 
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MAJOR  PUTNAM'S  EARLY  LIFE 

Putnam*  Ciportc  flavrn.  Memories  of  My 
Youth.  I*44-I*f5.  Two  portrait*.  Hva,  pp.  vi.- 
1 17.  New  York  and  London:  CL  P.  Putnam’*  Sons. 

Major  Putnam  (a  real  Civil  War  major 
is  George  Haven  Putnam,  alt  ho  In*  himself 
nover  uses  the  title  now)  stands  for  what 
is  lx»st  in  Ameruwn  life.  Soldier,  scholar, 
publisher,  man  of  affairs,  he  lias  had  an 
experience  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  men. 
Dxiking  l»aek  now  from  tile  goal  of  his 
seventieth  y«*ar,  he  recalls  events  and 
personalities  whieh  possess  rare  interest 
for  his  own  and  later  generations,  even  for 
those  to  whom  the  Civil  War  is  a  tradition 
fast  becoming  legendary.  It  is  a  modest, 
manly  account  of  military  experiences  and 
of  his  earlier  career  in  the  middle  of  the  lust 
century  that  Mr.  Putnam  gives.  He  was 
no  feather-bed  soldier,  hut  saw  hard  service. 
He  saw  that  kind  of  suffering  whieh  elicited 
from  General  Sherman  his  terrible  defini¬ 
tion  of  war. 

Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  his 
military  service,  from  b*>t>2  to  iStio,  and 
ineluding  the  campaigns  of  Louisiana, 
Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah,  and  the 
deeisive  Iwittle  nt  Cedar  Creek,  includes 
experience  in  Libby  and  Danville  prisons. 
The  author's  story  of  the  hardships  and 
straits  of  hunger  endured  by  himself  and 
his  companions  in  Lihhy  fully  confirms  the 
sinister  reputation  of  that  sinister  prison. 
Mr.  Putnam  here*  gives  one  chapter  only 
to  Lihhy  nnd  Danville,  having  already  told 
that  story  in  another  volume  more  fully. 

Mr.  Putnam's  practical  ex|K*rience  in 
the  war  and  the  opport unities  he  had  of 
meeting  famous  men  served  to  equip  him 
with  a  fund  of  original  information  of 
which  he  makes  lavish  use.  There  an* 
graphic*  portraits  from  life,  notably  one  of 
Lincoln,  whom  he  saw  and  heard  ul  Cooper 
Union  when  the  futon*  war  President  was 
la-ginning  to  rise  into  national  prominenee: 

‘'The  long,  ungainly  figure  upon  which 
hung  clothes  that,  while  newly  mude  for 
this  trip,  were  evidently  the  work  of  an 
unskilful  tailor;  the  large*  feet  and  the 
clumsy  hands  of  which,  at  the  outset  at 
least,  the  speaker  seemed  to  In*  unduly 
conscious;  the  long,  gaunt  head,  <-apjx-<l  by 
a  shock  of  hair  that  s<*omcd  not  to  have 
been  thoroughly  brushes!  out,  made  a 
picture  which  did  not  fit  in  with  New 
York's  conception  of  u  finished  statesman.” 

•  The  plaiu,  unheroic,  physical  j>erson- 
ality  of  the*  speaker  was,  however,  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  overmastering  eloquence  and 
earnestness  which  became  uppurent  us  the 
speech  proceeded.  The  orator  gradually 
guincl  absolute  eontrol  of  himself,  ‘"the 
voice  gained  a  natural  and  impressive 
modulation,  the  gestures  wen*  dignified  and 
natural,  and  tin*  hearers  found  themselves 
under  the  influence  of  the  earnest  look  from 
the  deeply  set  eyes  and  of  the  absolute 
integrity  of  purpose  and  of  devotion  to 
principle  which  imprest  the  thought  and 
the  words  of  the  s|N*aker.” 

Of  high  interest  ami  value  a»  history 
is  the  author's  account  of  the  relations  of 
Lincoln's  Administration  to  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  Palmerston 
at  the  opening  of  the  war.  Mr.  Putnam's 
narrative  sets  in  a  clear  and  interesting 
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light  the  dangerous  crisis  which  the  cause 
of  the  Union  underwent  because  of  the 
active  sympathy  for  tie*  Southern  cause 
which  existed  among  those  who  held 
power  in  France  and  England.  \Yc  should 
like,  were  there  s|>ace,  to  speak  at  more 
length  of  the  author's  story  at  first  hand, 
of  the  s»i*rct  international  diplomacy 
precipitated  by  the  famous  Trent  affair, 
which  in  the  event  of  success  might  have 
destroyed  the  Republic. 

The  “Memories"  an*  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  to  political  ami  military  affairs,  but 
an*  concerned  also  with  the  author's 
sojourns  in  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
and  with  the  interesting  early  history  of 
the  house  of  Putnam,  whieh  has  hud  so 
distinguished  a  part  in  the  development 
of  literature  in  America.  Mr.  Putnam's 
experiences  as  a  student  in  European  uni¬ 
versities  just  lx* fore  the  Civil  War  induced 
him  to  come  home  and  enlist,  ere  not  tin- 
least  interesting  part  of  the  book. 

VON  bClows  reminiscences 

Von  BUlow,  Frlnre  Bernhard.  Imperial 
(irrmnnj,  TrannUtnl  by  Mark*  \.  Lcwt'itt.  M.A. 
With  frontupirct*.  Pp.  312.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  A  Co.  $3  nrt. 

Prince  von  Billow  is  one  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  of  Europe,  and  is  tin* 
lx*st  known  and  most  popular  of  the 
group  of  statesmen  who  have  Ix-en  at 
the  head  of  affairs  in  Germany  since  t In* 
retirement  of  Bismarck.  As  Chancellor 
of  the  Empire  his  achievements  were 
notable.  He  bus  had  a  large  personal 
share  in  the  policies  whieh  have  resulted  in 
the  transformation  of  Germany,  and  his 
brilliant  career  luis  been  coincidental  with 
the  political  regeneration  of  his  country 
and  its  definitive  establishment  as  a  great 
Power.  The  views  and  opinions  of  a  man 
of  this  typo  are  the  result  of  a  ripe  and 
varied  experience  and  have  a  special  value 
for  the  student  of  c»ntcm|M>rary  affairs. 
When  to  these  qualities  an*  added  literary 
form  am!  the  glow  ami  coloring  of  historical 
imagination,  then.*  is  little  more  to  be 
desired. 

Everything  German  —literature,  art,  pol¬ 
ities,  religion,  philosophy — is  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  past  that  it  i-.  impossible  to 
arrive  at  any  adequate  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  the  present  excerpt  in  tlu*  per- 
s|x*etive  of  history.  The  scholarly  author 
of  the  work  before  us  is  well  aware  of  this 
truth,  and  his  conception  of  the  great 
ejKiehs  and  events  that  crowd  the  history 
of  modern  Germany  are  always  outlined 
against  the  background  of  the  past. 

The  opening  pages  of  the  book  give  a 
graphic  account  of  the  rebirth  of  Germany 
as  a  world  Power,  the  remarkable  devolo|>- 
1114-n t  of  the  Empire's  naval  n-soum-s,  and 
tin*  growth  of  her  commerce  which  estalw 
lislied  her  as  a  rival  of  England,  umi  an  in- 
ten-sting  discussion  of  the  traditional  Brit¬ 
ish  policy  with  regard  to  foreign  nations. 
Other  topics  of  world-interest  which  art* 
discust  at  length  by  the  expert  an.-:  The 
Triple  Alliance,  the  German  policy  of  arma¬ 
ments,  the  subject  of  agriculture  ami  pro¬ 
tective  tariffs,  ami  the  peculiaily  involved 
relations  of  Gorman  political  parties. 
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New  Stream  Line  Body— Electric  Starter — Electric  Lights 


This  announces  the  latest  Overland — Model  80. 

This  season  we  shall  build  75,000  cars.  This 
increased  production  again  places  us  in  the  enviable 
and  supreme  position  of  being  able  to  give  still 
more  value  for  still  less  money  than  any  other 
manufacturer. 

Model  80  has  a  brand-new  full  stream  line 
body.  Its  full  sweeping  lines  blend  and  harmonize 

The  Willya-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


perfectly  with  the  balance  of  the  symmetrical  design. 

The  new  crowned  moulded  fenders,  new 
rounded  radiator,  new  hood  slightly  sloped,  and 
flush  L’  doors  with  disappearing  hinges,  contributing 
the  additional  touches  of  exterior  grace  and  modish  - 
ness  which  distinguish  costly  imported  cars. 

The  new  tonneau  is  much  larger  —  both  in 
width  and  in  depth. 

Two  Passenger  Roadster,  $1050 


The  new  ctl 
ably  deeper  anc 
underslung  sprit 
qualities.  Thi‘ 
the  highest  prirt 
ing  systems. 

This  modell 
control. 

(All  U.  Si 
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e — Larger  Tires — Demountable  Rims  —  Larger  Tonneau 


o  consider- 
:  improved 
easy  riding 
ith  one  of 
rctric  light- 


and  center 


The  tires  are  larger  this  year,  being  34*x4 
all  around.  These  tires  can  be  quickly  detached 
from  the  rims  which  arc  demountable.  One  extra 
rim  supplied. 

There  is  a  powerful,  economical  and  quiet 
35  h.  p.  motor.  The  wheelbase  is  1 14  inches  long. 

This  car  comes  complete.  Electric  starter, 
electric  lights,  rain  vision,  ventilating  built-in  wind¬ 


shield,  mohair  top  and  boot,  demountable  rims  with 
extra  rim,  jeweled  magnetic  speedometer,  electric 
horn,  robe  rail,  foot  rest  and  curtain  box.  This 
new  model  is  now  ready  for  your  inspection  in 
practically  every  city  and  town  in  the  country. 
Dealers  are  now  taking  orders.  Make  arrangements 
for  your  demonstration  immediately.  Handsome 
1915  catalogue  on  request.  Please  address  Dept.  17. 


Am) 


Four  Passenger  Coupe ,  $1600  The  Willys-Overland  of  Canada,  Limited,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
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Tiredom’s  Upper  Class 


Dear  Sir : 

It  isn’t  extra  price  which  marks 
the  upper  class  in  Tiredom. 

Fanciful  things  don’t  count  here. 
Nor  does  exclusiveness.  Tires  are 
mere  utilities. 

And  Goodyear  prices — due  to 
mammoth  output — count  just  as 
much  as  other  Goodyear  savings. 

Real  Aristocracy 

The  real  aristocrats  in  Tiredom 
are  No-Rim-Cut  tires.  They  out¬ 
sell  any  other. 

By  exclusive  features  and  extra 
quality  they  won  the  ruling  place. 

1  hese  are  the  royalty  of  Tiredom  as 
class  is  measured  there. 

Yet  many  makes  of  tires  are  sell¬ 
ing  for  more  than  Goodyear  prices. 

Badges  of  Class 

These  things,  in  Tiredom,  are 
the  sole  criterions  of  class. 

No  rim-cutting.  We  prevent 
that  in  a  faultless  way — a  way 
which  we  control.  It  saves  a  ruin 
whichis  wrecking  one  old-type  tire 
in  three,  as  per  our  last  statistics. 

Fewer  blow-outs.  Our  ‘‘On- 


Air’’  cure  used  by  us  alone  saves 
the  major  cause  of  blow-outs.  It  adds 
to  our  tire  cost  $450,000  per  year. 

Fewer  loose  treads.  A  patent 
method — used  by  us  alone — reduces 
this  danger  by  60  per  cent. 

Perfect  anti-skids.  Our  All- 
Weather  treads  are  tough  and  double¬ 
thick.  They  are  flat  and  smooth,  so 
they  run  like  plain  treads.  Their 
grips  are  deep,  sharp  and  resistless. 

Lowest  cost  per  mile.  These  fea¬ 
tures,  plus  low  Goodyear  prices,  in¬ 
sure  that  to  our  users.  And  hundreds 
of  thousands  have  proved  it. 

No  Pose  of  Price 

No-Rim-Cut  tires  don’t  pose  as 
extra-priced.  They  once  sold  for 
more  than  rival  tires,  because  of  these 
costly  features.  But  mammoth  output 
and  new  efficiency  cut  that  cost  im¬ 


mensely,  and  you  get  all  the  saving. 
Our  average  profit  last  year  was  6 Vi 
per  cent. 

First  we  saved  you  rim-cuts,  blow¬ 
outs,  and  loose  treads.  Now  we  save 
you  in  the  price  per  tire.  As  a  result, 
men  now  are  buying,  on  the  aver 
age,  1 25,000  Goodyear  automobile 
tires  per  month. 

True  Extra  Value 

We  know  but  two  ways  to  get 
extra  value  for  an  extra  price.  The 
price  of  some  tires  will  buy  you  a  hall- 
inch  wider  Goodyear.  That  extra  size, 
of  course,  means  extra  service.  Or  the 
rice  of  three  tires,  extra-priced,  will 
uyyou  four  of  Goodyears.  And  four 
tires  will  surely  outlast  three. 

But,  size  for  size,  you’ll  never  find  a 
better  tire  than  Goodyears.  In  the 
four  ways  cited  you’ll  find  none 
as  good. 

Remember  that.  High  pnee 
marks  class  in  some  things,  but 
it’s  a  detriment  in  tires.  It  adds 
to  dead  expense. 

Any  dealer  will  supply  you 
Goodyear  tires  at  Goodyear 
prices  if  you  tell  him  that  you 
want  them. 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 


With  All-Weather  Treads  or  Smooth 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 


Toronto,  Canada 

BrucWi  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Citiea 


London,  England 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


Mexico  City,  Mexico 

Write  Us  oo  AaytUax  Yoo  Waot  in  Robber 

*1*1" 
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The  New 

New  Feature*  of  the  New  Saxon 

Running  boar  da;  headlight  a  in  front /  dark 
Saton  blue  body;  bingtd  bonnet  with  radiator 
supporting  rod;  gasoline  filler  cap  extending 
through  cowl ;  38  other  detail  refinements. 


*395 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


What  You  Want  to  Know 


What  you  want  to  know  about  the  Saxon  car 
is  what  it  will  do  under  the  conditions  in  which 
you  would  use  it. 

The  best  answer  is  to  be  found  in  what  the 
Saxon  is  doing  under  all  sorts  of  conditions  all 
over  the  country. 

Over  6,000  Saxons  are  now  in  use  in  owners' 
hands.  Everywhere  they  are  making  good. 

Makes  Good  in  Hands  of 
6,000  Owners 

The  test  of  owners’  use  is  the  hardest  to 
which  any  car  can  be  put.  Here  are  some  of  the 
things  that  owners  say:  “No  road  too  difficult  for 
the  Saxon.”  “Wouldn't  trade  my  Saxon  for 
anything  on  four  wheels  anywhere  near  the  price.” 
“I  drive  my  Saxon  right  over  places  where  other 
cars  balk.”  “It  costs  me  16  cents  a  day  to  run 
it."  “Works  like  a  $3000  car.”  “248  miles  on 
seven  gallons  of  gas.”  “Will  do  anything  any 
other  car  will  do  and  a  little  bit  more,”  etc.,  etc. 

Records  of  27,  30,  33  and  even  35  miles  to  the 
gallon  of  gasoline  are  common.  Tire  cost  is  amaz¬ 
ingly  low;  repair  cost  practically  nothing. 

Wonderful  Record  in 
Public  Tests 

In  difficult  public  tests  the  Saxon  has  also 
proved  its  staunchness  and  its  economy. 

On  July  4  the  Saxon  demonstrated  its  in¬ 
dependence  of  road  conditions  by  completing  a 


30-day  transcontinental  trip  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco — 3389  miles — averaging  30  miles 
to  the  gallon. 

The  same  car  previously  ran  135  miles  a  day 
for  30  consecutive  days — 4050  miles — averaging  30 
miles  to  the  gallon  and  150  miles  per  quart  of  oil, 
covering  the  entire  distance  on  the  original  set  of 
tires.  In  60  days  this  car  covered  nearly  8000 
miles,  as  far  as  the  average  owner  drives  in  two 
years. 

100  Saxon  cars  in  as  many  towns  all  over  the 
country  made  non-stop  runs  of  200  miles  each — 
averaging  34.53  miles  per  gallon — less  than  one- 
half  cent  per  mile  for  fuel. 

Isn’t  This  Commonsense? 

If  a  Saxon  will  carry  you  z.ooo  miles  on  $s  worth  of  gaso¬ 
line,  why  invest  in  a  car  that  eats  up  Sts  worth  in  the  same 
distance? 

If  a  Saxon  requires  only  $x  worth  of  lubricating  oil  in  i.ooo 
miles,  why  drive  a  car  which  uses  S3  worth  ? 

If  a  Saxon  tire  costs  $10,  why  pay  Ss°  for  a  big  car  tire 
which  will  last  only  one-third  as  long? 

Finally,  if  a  Saxon  at  $395  will  go  as  far  as  any  other  car ; 
if  it  will  do  what  any  other  car  will  do  and  do  it  with  equal  com¬ 
fort,  why  buy  a  car  which  costs  two  or  five  times  as  much  to 
begin  with  and  two  to  five  times  as  much  every  day  you  run  it  ? 

Ride  in  the  Saxon  Today 

The  Sanon  is  ready —  waiting  for  you.  Don’t  put  off  the 
many  and  varied  pleasures  of  motoring  any  longer.  Think  of 
the  low  price  —  consider  the  low  upkeep  cost,  and  then  investi¬ 
gate  the  Saxon.  If  you  can  possibly  do  it  today,  take  a  drive  in 
a  Saxon.  Our  nearest  dealer  will  be  glad  to  give  you  this 
opportunity. 


SAXON  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Dept.  D. 
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THERMOID  RUBBER  CO. 


When  Disaster  Is  Near — Thermoid  Holds! 


You  can  trust  Thermoid  Brake 
Lining. 

Suit  yourself  on  make  of  car.  You 
are  pretty  sure  to  get  good  value.  But 
be  firm  on  the  matter  of  brake  lin¬ 
ing.  Brake  lining  is  a  small  thing— 
until  Death  dances  in  the  right  of  way. 
Most  good  cars  are  equipped  at  the  fac¬ 
tories  with  Thermoid.  That’s  because 
automobile  builders  and  engineers  knou 
that  Thermoid  is  absolutely  reliable.  II 
these  makers  don’t  dare  to  experiment 
with  other  brake  linings,  is  it  wise  for 
you  to  be  indifferent  when  your  brakes 
are  relined  ? 

Insist  at  the  garage  that  Thermoid 
be  used.  Examine  it  yourself  and 
see  that  the  trade-mark  is  stamped 
on  the  goods.  Don’t  drive  your 
car  another  day  until  you  know 
that  Thermoid  lines  the 
brakes. 

And  when  you  buy  a  new 
car  be  assured  that  Ther¬ 
moid  is  in  the  brakes. 


Take  that  precaution  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  are  to  ride  in  the  car. 

The  base  of  Thermoid  is  pure  Canadian 
asbestos,  interwoven  and  reinforced  with 
solid  brass  wfire.  While  in  a  comparatively 
loose  state,  this  base  has  rolled  into  it,  by  giant 

Tficrmoia 

HYDRAULIC  COMPRESSED 
Brake  Lining — 100% 

rolls,  a  wonderful  friction  compound  which 
impregnates  and  coats  every  asbestos  fibre. 
Then  the  whole  mass  is  hydraulically  com¬ 
pressed — a  compression  of  2000  pounds — 
which  reduces  it  to  a  solid,  hard,  practically 
indestructible  substance — Thermoid. 

It  is  a  brake  lining  all  through — efficient  until  worn 
as  thin  as  paper.  Thermoid  cannot  be  burned  out. 
It  cannot  dry  up  and  crumble.  It  cannot  crack.  And 
it  wears  indefinitely — so  long  that  it  is  an  economical 
brake  lining,  although  surely  no  one  will  think  of  the 
cost  of  brake  lining! 

Every  garage  in  the  country  has  I  hermoid — or  can 
get  it. 

Our  guarantee— Thermoid  will  make  good— or  uv  will. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

THE  POPE  OF  THE  POOR 

POPE  PIUS  X.,  whom*  death,  caused 
it  is  said,  by  grief  over  the  European 
war.  occurred  at  the  Vatican  in  Rome  on 
August  19,  began  his  life  as  the  child  of 
Italian  peasants.  From  a  barefoot  tatter¬ 
demalion  he  rose  within  his  span  of  seventy- 
nine  years  to  a  position  that  is  considered 
by  millions  of  people  to  be  the  most  exalted 
in  the  world.  Talent,  displayed  at  an 
early  age,  was  responsible  for  his  great 
advance,  together  with  his  deep  piety,  his 
broad  human  sympathy,  and  his  tireless 
energy.  He  was  the  “Pope  of  the  Poor.” 
always.  The  Brooklyn  Daily  Times  nar¬ 
rates  the  events  of  his  romantic*  and  re¬ 
markable  career: 

His  grandfather  was  a  soldier  in  the 
paoal  army  under  Oregon.-  XVI.  His 
fattier  worked  in  the  fields  and  as  com¬ 
munal  carrier,  struggling  to  maintain 
with  his  meager  income  the  large  family 
of  two  sons  and  six  daughters.  A  small 
cottage  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Pope. 
Ho  attended  the  parish  school  at  Rieae. 
His  aptitude  induced  the  family  to  send 
him  to  a  school  at  (’astelfr&noo,  seven 
miles  from  home.  To  meet  the  expense, 
his  father  labored  even  more*  hours  daily 
than  had  been  his  lot.  The  boy  walked 
tho  long  route  to  school.  He  was  a  faith¬ 
ful  student,  and  by  winning  laurels  justi¬ 
fied  the  wisdom  of  the  family  in  making 
sacrifices  to  furt  her  his  education.  Precious 
documents  still  preserved  by  lus  sisters 
are  the  certificates  setting  forth  his  emi¬ 
nence  in  the  entire  range  of  studies.  They 
were  especially  proud  of  his  proficiency  in 
Latin.  Joseph  won  a  scholarship  which 
enabled  him  to  enter  the  seminary  of 
Treviso  and  afterward  that  of  Padua.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  the  study  of 
theology.  In  1858,  when  23  years  of  age. 
he  was  ordained  a  priest. 

From  tho  first  his  greatest  concern  was 
for  the  poor  among  his  parishioners.  He 
barely  allowed  himself  necessary  food, 
and  even  sold  his  horse  that  tbe  pro¬ 
ceeds  might  be  us«>d  to  relievo  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  tho  unfortunate.  On  one  occasion 
he  gave  away  his  own  dinner.  A  poor 
man  came  to  say  that  his  wife  was  ill,  the 
doctor  had  said  she  must  have  broth,  and 
he  had  not  the  means  to  provide  it.  Meat 
%vaa  boiling  in  a  pot  for  Father  Sarto’s 
dinner,  and.  without  hesitation,  he  gave 
it  to  the  man.  Reproved  tv  his  sister, 
he  answered  that  the  man  s  need  was 
great  and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
give  him  the  food.  Then  he  smiled  be¬ 
nignly  and  assured  her  that  the  Lord 
would  provide  for  them. 

Until  he  .was  31  he  was  employed  as  a 
country- curate.  In  1867  he  was  appointed 
parish  priest  of  Salznno.  There  he  worked 
faithfully  for  eight  years  and  won  the 
attention  of  those  higher  in  authority  by 
the  tact  and  devotion  with  which  he  dis¬ 
charged  his  parish  duties.  He  was  made 
a  canon  of  the  cathedral,  chancellor  of 
tho  diocese  and  the  spiritual  director  of 
the  college.  Thereafter  he  became  dean 
of  the  chapter,  served  in  an  interregnum 
as  vicar-general  and  was  appointed 
suffragan. 

In  1882  he  passed  to  the  diocese  of  Man¬ 
tua,  where  for  two  years  he  was  rector 
of  the  seminary.  He  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Leo  XIII.,  who  in  1884  created  him 
bishop  of  that  dty.  The  diocese  was  at 
that  time  in  a  condition  of  ferment.  There 
had  been  continued  clashing  between  the 
episcopal  and  government  authority,  and 
there  wa*  in  the  field  a  strong  political 


force  opposed  to  the  Church.  The  tact, 
patience,  and  the  kindly  manner  of  the 
bishop  harmonized  these  conflicting  in¬ 
terests.  The  dioceee  of  Mantua,  which 
had  been  noted  for  itH  turbulence,  became 
a  model,  and  other  bishops  were  exhorted 
to  bring  theirs  to  as  high  a  standard. 

In  June,  1893,  he  was  made  a  cardinal 
and  Patriarch  of  Venice.  His  work  there¬ 
in  settling  disturbed  conditions  and  in 
reconciling  church  and  state  was  the  re¬ 
plica  of  his  efforts  exert <*d  in  even,*  station 
in  which  he  was  placed.  Here,  too.  he 
found  himself  at  the  mercy  of  tbe  poor, ! 
whose  prayers  he  could  not  hear  unmoved,  j 
It  is  related  that  he  even  pledged  his  mag¬ 
nificent  episcopal  ring  and  other  valuable 
posaeRsions,  always  with  the  excuse  that 
he  needed  nothing,  while  tho  poor  had  need 
of  more  than  he  could  give  them.  But  { 
withal  he  was  by  no  mt*ans  uucapable,  in 
spite  of  his  too-kind  heart,  and  ho  is  still  , 
spoken  of  as  the  best  administrator  Venice 
has  had  in  200  years.  Of  his  election  to 
the  high  office  held  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
we  ore  told: 

When  the  Patriarch  left  Venice  to  at¬ 
tend  the  conclave  called  to  elect  the  head 
of  the  Church  the  people  hailed  him  as  the 
next  Pope.  He  remonstrated  with  them, 
saying  that  such  an  event  was  beyond  the 
range  of  possibilities.  In  the  conclave  ho 
was  urged  for  the  high  office,  hut  he  put 
aside  those  who  proffered  their  support  and 
lagged  that  they  find  another  candidate. 
When  the  ballots  began  to  turn  strongly 
his  way  he  became  his  own  most  strenuous 
opponent.  He  took  the  floor  to  entreat 
the  Sacred  College  to  desist  from  the  idea  of 
electing  him,  and  strove  to  show  wherein  he 
lacked  the  requisite  necessary  to  equip  him 
to  occupy  the  papal  throne.  But  his  words 
had  a  contrary  effect.  In  the  dignity,  the 
humility,  and  the  great  breadth  of  learning  j 
disclosed  in  these  discourses  the  Patriarch 
stood  before  his  colleagues  as  the  one  man 
to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Church. 
He  was  chosen  on  the  sixth  ballot. 

His  natural  modesty  and  dislike  for  all 
extravagance  resulted  in  some  radical  re¬ 
forms  being  instituted  in  the  procedure  in 
the  Vatican.  He  was  above  all  intensely 
democratic,  with  little  patience  with  con¬ 
vention  or  precedent.  Peasants  were  as 
welcome  to  the  Vatican  as  prinoea,  and 
received  his  blessing  quite  as  readily. 
Further: 

With  quiet  decision  he  did  away  with 
many  forms  of  etiquette  which  had  endured 
for  centuries.  Early  he  abolished  the  cus¬ 
tom  requiring  visitors  to  genuflect  three 
time*  in  coming  into  the  presence  of  the 
Pope,  to  kiss  the  cross  upon  his  right  slipper, 
and  to  remain  kneeling  while  in  his  pres¬ 
ence.  He  would  have  none  of  it.  In¬ 
stead  he  greeted  his  visitors  without  for¬ 
mality,  chatted  in  good  old  fashion,  and 
usually  accompanied  them  to  the  doqr 
when  they  retired.  '• 

Many  incidents  resulted  from  this  in¬ 
dependence  of  custom,  and  to  the  Pope 
they  brought  quiet  amusement.  For  in¬ 
stance,  he  abolished  the  century-old  cus¬ 
tom  of  requiring  every*  one  to  vacate  tbe 
gardens  or  galleries  of  the  Vatican  when 


/  runeb 
' In  Your 
Gasolene] 


A  Bowser  Underground  Outfit  keeps 
the  “punch”  ol your  gasolene  in.  Saves 
the  “gas”  In  gasolene.  Keeps  out  dust, 
dirt  and  fire.  Saves  floor  spsce.  De¬ 
livers  exact  predetermined  auantities  of 

gasolene  any  _ 

distance  into  g  • 

the  car  at  a  |L.t 

single  stroke.  j 

Prevents  leak-  -  J,-' 

age— spi  llage—  ■W  *■  rip1**'  - 

theft.  Adds  to  ^ | 

the  efficiency  ■  y  -i  1 

of  your  car  and  -  57 

garage.  \  UmJF;  I, 


Safe  Oil  Storage  Systems 

Cost  toon  saved  !n  oil  end  power.  Ride  on 
“Bowaerised”  gasolene  snd  note  the  stronger 

fill— the  quicker  action— tbe  added  mileage. 

hick  also  ol  the  utter  m/Wj  of  your  garage  aad 
tbe  added  Mflasa Inn* 


Also  in  Stores.  Factories  and 
Railroads 

Save  oil.  time  and  money  here  also.  No  waate. 
No  “loafing"  at  tbe  oil  barrel.  No  lot*  oil.  No 
lost  motion.  Just  speed,  economy,  efficiency. 

Write  today  regarding  the  particular  Bowser 
system  for  your  garage,  store  or  factory.  Use 
the  coupon. 

To  Dealers 

We  can  now  make  Dealers  an  attractive  prop¬ 
osition  to  handle  our  Private  Garage  Line*  No 
stock  to  carry.  Write  lor  details. 

S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co.,  Inc. 

203  Thomas  Street, 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  U,  S.  A. 

Canadian  Factory.  M  Fraatr  Arsons.  Toronto.  Ontario 


COUPON 

S.  F.  BOWSER  A  COn  Inc. 

203  Thomas  St,  Fort  Wayno,  Indiana 

Without  expense  or  obligation  o o  my  part  scad 
me  particulars  regarding  a  Bowser  Oil  Storage 
System,  as  advertised  In  the  Literary  Digest,  for 
tbe  purpose  Indicated  with  an  (X) 

(  )  Private  Garage  (  )  Power  Plant 
(  )  Public  Garage  (  )  Dry  Cleaners 
•(  )  Manufacturing  +(  j  Stores 
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The  Extra 
Guarantee 


*  Extra  Experience 
Extra  Value 
ra  Security 


INTO  the  crucible  go  the  ideas  of 
*  many  men — of  many  firms— 
many  great  manufacturing  cen¬ 
ters — many  countries.  They  melt  and  -blend, 
and  from  their  fusion  comes  a  motor  free  of  the 
dross  of  inexperience,  of  guesswork,  of  freak¬ 
ishness, — comes]  a  fusion,  clean,  refined — a 
Continental  Motor. 

Continental  Motors 

Over  one-hundred  firms — American  and  European — use  the 
Continental  Motor  in  some  of  its  several  models.  Weigh  the 
importance,  the  significance,  of  their  combined  OKay!  Judge 
the  soundness  of  design  that  passes  more  than  a  hundred 
censorships;  of  the  sureness  of  construction  that  five-score 
companies  link  their  reputations  with! 

No  motor  ever  designed  has  kid  so  broad  a  foundation  in  experience 
Mas  had  so  many  years  of  success  behind  it.  Has  drawn  so  to  itself 
the  finest  flower  of  the  automobile  industry  since  its  very  beginning. 

This  is  the  extra  guarantee  of  experience  that  is  back  of  every  Con 
tinental  Motor.  Demand  it  in  the  car  or  truck  you  buy. 

CONTINENTAL  MOTOR  MFG.  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Luges!  exclusive  motor  builder,  in  the  world. 

Factories:  Detroit — Muskegon,  Michigan 
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the  Pope  walked  therein.  Hia  first  ride 
through  the  grounds  was  in  an  open  car¬ 
riage.  which  he  insisted  upon  having,  even 
tho  another  precedent  was  shattered. 

He  abolished  the  custom  of  oommuni- 
••ants  kissing  his  ring  when  receiving  com¬ 
munion  from  his  hands,  holding  it  to  be  a 
source  of  distraction  for  the  communicant. 
Instead  of  being  carried  into  St.  Peter’s  or 
the  Sistino  Chapel  on  tho  sedia  gestatoria. 
with  the  six  palafreniere  (white  ostrich  fans 
used  to  fan  the  Pope),  he  preferred  to  walk. 
He  also  did  away  with  the  prohibition 
against  receiving  any  of  the  civil  authorities 
uf  Rome  or  representatives  of  the  Italian 
Government,  and  his  warm  friendship  for 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  III.,  dating  from 
the  period  when  he  was  Patriarch  of  Venice, 
did  much  toward  alleviating  the  strained 
relations  between  the  church  and  state, 
and  may  be  the  means  of  paving  the  way  to 
an  ultimate  reconciliation. 


BLOODLESS  WAR  AT  HOME 

WHY  go  abroad  for  war?  See  America 
first!  It  not  only  saves  the  expense 
of  travel,  but  if  you  are  satisfied  with  such 
appalling  conflicts  as  have  recently  been 
fought  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sea  Girt, 
New  Jersey,  where  the  country  has  reeled 
with  supposititious  carnage  and  hypotheti¬ 
cal  destruction  of  life  and  property,  you 
can  enjoy  all  the  thrills  of  combat  without 
the  slightest  danger,  and  experience  the 
feelings  of  a  war  correspondent  without  so 
much  as  a  severed  telegraph-wire  to  mar 
your  content.  The  New  York  Tribune 
print*  an  aocount  of  this  New  Jersey  war, 
sent  by  a  survivor  the  day  following  some 
of  the  fiercest  encounters: 

Two  battles  w-ero  fought  yesterday  in 
the  vicinity  of  Allaire  and  Allendale,  and 
the  countrysides  are  reeking  with  the 
theoretical  blood  of  at  least  600  men  of  the 
oth  Infantry,  New  Jersey  National  Guard, 
who  gave  their  “lives’'  that  their  com¬ 
panies  might  be  glorious  in  the  eyes  of 
those  they  left  behind  them.  All  of  those 
who  did  not  fall  on  the  field  of  battle  re¬ 
ported  at  sick-call  to-night  to  have  the 
pains  of  sunburn  and  blistered  feet  allayed. 

The  first  battle  was  won  by  the  “Blues,” 
who  captured  a  convoy  of  five  wagons 
laden  with  supplies  for  the  “  Reds." 

Ambushed  in  the  woods,  the  "Blues” 
waited  until  the  advance  guard  of  the 
"h«ds”  had  passed  on  ahead  and  then 
opened  fire.  Volley  after  volley  sounded 
across  the  road,  and  the  “  Reds,”  realizing 
that  mere  supplies  are  nothing  compared 
with  life,  retreated  to  the  woods.  Their 
diicretion  was  rewarded  and  they  were 
allowed  to  live.-and  the  “Blues”  made  off 
with  their  supplies. 

The  “Reds”  had  their  revenge  when  the 
"Blues"  tried  to  repeat  their  previous 
tactics  by  springing  what  they  intended 
to  be  a  surprize  at  Allaire.  A  detail  of 
"Reds”  was  there  guarding  a  train  of 
Mipplies  that  was  blocked  in  transporta- 
Mon  by  a  dynamited  bridge.  Two  com¬ 
panies  of  the  “Blue”  army  wot  dis¬ 
patched  to  capture  the  train  and  supplies. 
Tired  and  dusty  after  their  five  miles’ 
march,  the  "Blues”  descended  upon  tho 
’Reds’’  and  the  battle  began.  The 


"Blues"  believed  that  the  detachment, 
they  were  attacking  consisted  of  not  more 
i  than  one  company,  the  number  of  the 
original  guard,  but  the  “Reds"  had  received 
word  of  the  projected  attack  from  their 
scouts  and  had  rushed  out  two  more 
companies  to  aid  in  the  defense. 

The  “Blues"  made  a  gallant  fight  to 
rout  tho  enemy,  but  the  steady  stream  of 
blank  cartridges  the  "Reds”  poured  down 
upon  them  had  a  telling  effect  and  the 
“Blues”  were  compelled  to  retreat.  There 
was  no  Washington  to  come  to  the  rescue 
and  snatch  victory  from  the  jaws  of  defeat, 
as  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  which  was 
fought  near  the  same  spot  many  years 
before.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  re¬ 
treat  as  fast  as  possible. 

After  the  strife  was  over  the  dove  of 
peace  descended  and  the  two  detachments 
made  their  way  back  to  camp.  Bygones 
were  bygones  and  hostilities  were  forgotten. 

\  The  soldiers,  tired  and  dirty,  feeling  like 
campaigners  who  count  their  experience 
by  wars  instead  of  battles,  ate  their  dinner 
and  “rolled  in”  and  were  asleep  before 
taps  was  sounded. 


THE  MEN  WHO  FIGHT 

IN  The  Journal  of  thi  Military  Service 
A  Institution  Captain  G.  de  Grasse 
Catlin,  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Infantry, 

I U.  8.  A.,  gives  an  account  of  the  most 
picturesque  of  all  the  troops  that  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  European  war.  tin  French 
|  chasseurs  d  pied.  The  Captain  spent  some 
|  time  not  long  ago  in  Vincenm-.  not  far 
from  tho  French  capital,  where  is  h  small 
garrison  of  different  branches  of  the 
I  service.  He  remarks  particularly  upon 
the  hardihood  of  these  small  soldiers,  who 
drill  continuously,  often  under  the  worst 
possible  weather  conditions,  showing  “on 
apparent  utter  indifference  to  wet  clothes, 
wet  boots,  colds,  or  rheumatism.”  No¬ 
ticeable  also  is  the  great  difference  in  size 
betweon  the  huge  mounted  dragoons  and 
the  extremely  small  stature  of  the  in¬ 
fantry.  He  says: 

When  I  spoke  of  this  fact  to  u  reserve 
officer,  ho  would  not  agre*  with  mo  as  to 
the  advisability  of  putting  less  weight  on 
the  horse,  but  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  putting  more  impact  power  into  the 
chargo.  Moreover,  ho  told  me  that  small 
men  were  selected  for  the  rhastturs  be¬ 
cause  of  their  greater  endurance  and  better 
marching  powers.  Two  or  three  days 
after  settling  in  Vincennes  the  writer  was 
inside  tho  fort,  talking  to  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  battalion,  when  a  detachment  of 
men  going  to  the  battalion  kitchen  marched 
past.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that 
it  would  be  a  physical  impossibility  for  a 
man  six  feet  or  thereabouts  to  put  his  feet 
down  as  fast  as  did  these  powerful  little 
men  They  use  this  cadence  everywhere, 
and  at  all  times  where  they  can  set  their 
own  rate  of  march,  and  in  the  field  keep 
it  up  for  hours. 

Captain  Catlin  found  the  officers  in  the 
garrison  to  be  marvels  of  neatness,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  extremely  small  pay 
that  he  knew  them  to  receive.  He  speaks] 
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The  Horse  That  Fell 
at  Klipriver  Drift 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  tha 
London  “Daily  Mail” 
writes:  “I  purchased  an  Elgin 
in  Capetown.  I  carried  it  with 
me  during  the  Boer  War,  and  it 
was  broken  by  the  fall  of  mv  horse 
at  Klipriver  Drift.  I  had  it  fixed 
in  Johannesburg  and  it  left  per~ 
feci  time.  1  have  carried  my 

ELGIN 

Watch. 

in  the  Arctic  Circle  and  about  the 
Equator.  If  dropped  overboard 
in  the  Congo,  was  fished  up  by  a 
diver,  without  ill  effects.  It  was 
broken  again  in  Tangiers,  at 
the  time  Raisuli  captured  Mr. 
Perdicaris,  and  was  reatnred  at 
Gibraltar.” 

Thi*  li  proof  positive  ol  the 
gfid  service,  id d  itluMnirt  the  Elfin 
of  ioterrbanctiblr  pirn  which  mtktt  gu kk 
•rpiir  pouiblc  by  iny  jewflei— »nt where. 

b—lltt  imt  •»  ttfutrt. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 
Elgin,  lllinofeft 
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Boston 

Garter 


Holds  Yonr  Sock  Smooth  is  Yoar  Skin 

If  you  desire  an  unusually 
fine  garter  buy  the  50c.  grade 
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TRENGTH 


The  Heart  and  Blood-Vessels 

Their  Care  and  Cure  and  timer*! 

o/j  »*  tk*i  It  ».  H,  HtfCM— d.  Hj.  StlkMl 
I  mportuttt  new  book.  It  riiowi  you  how  to  be  wuivJ 
I  RUMP*  and  avoid  the  di«o>m fort*  and  <lanc**r* 
at  hreak  Jown — How  to  reconstruct  a  mismanaged 
or  “run-down"  body.  Plain.  (vr*u  tlcul  ru  id  a  ore  alone 
theltne«  of  alrople.  natural  living,  by  a  pbvwk lan  ot 
ungueationed  authority.  Cloth  bound,  ft. 43  net: 
by  mat!,  tcllh  *irerrige  tttrrlao* « harpee,  it  17. 


Personal  Power 


In  ihia  book  the  author 
evelop  ¥ 


elwYy  point*  out  way*  to  develop  will-power,  men¬ 
tal  concentration,  and  winnina  (wrwonalUv  IU»ivr- 
practical  direct  Jorn  for  acgulrlna  the  faculty  of  re»d 
in*  men.  and  understand  In*  human  nature.  Includ¬ 
ing  thote  basic  intpulaee  that  move  men  to  definite 
action.  Inn  word — the  book  fit*  men  for  leadership, 
t  i *j.  300  pan r.  ii.73  nut;  by  mail,  i cUk  RNMPApi 
mi  rittfjt  cJfcfrf/i**,  $l.o7. 

The  Education  of  Self 


1< 


By  Dr.  Paul  Dubota,  author  of  many  stand  at  a 
9rk»  on  mental  j lienee.  "Thl*  book  *how*  the  prU  r 
u  value,  mental,  moral  and  phyaliot,  o I  the  baUt 
and  power  of  mU-coruoI.  It  tell*  the  ordinary  man 
or  woman  hut  how  to  to  to  work  and  huwtocon- 
tinue.  in  order  to  MCure  the  lwnrftt*  of  aarh  a  valu¬ 
able  habit  of  life.  The  dl*«  u*»u>n  ft*  alway*  phUo 
•ophical  and  charmingly  «lirm.t  and  personal.  — S. 
Y .  rimes.  Cloth,  jio  pages  St .90  nut;  by  irifA 
tit* trap*  mniapt  >  k<u  \t<»,  J/.re. 

The  Education  of  the  Will 


By  Jules  Payot.  Ph.D.  A  famous  book.  Dr. 
Payot  vhowa  bow  nor  may  be* In  to  educate  the  will, 
ami  how  the  habit,  once  formed,  will  crow  tuan$tt 
each  day.  He  U  no  Usearut;  he  ia  intensely  praetuat. 
Cloth.  4SO  pogtt.  it. .30  nut.  by  mad.  with  <ir ernpt 
I  churn 
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Nerrous  Breakdowns 

And  How  to  Aroid  Them.  By  Chari**  11.  Mira- 
Ciove.  M.D.  Anv  man  who*etaout  loa< »  nmplUh 
I  mportant.  and  therefore  necessarily  tryina  work.  / 
i  •  obliged  to  equip  himself  with  some  knowledge  of  JP 

the  nervous  system— Its  possibilities.  ranabifttica 
aoi  i  La  liability  to  eah*u»Uon.  Truly,  as  Dr.  Mu*- 
gTove  says.  "It  ka  the  nature*  of  bne*t  bbre  whirl, 
accomplish  the  mart,  and  It  le  they  who  are  rno*r 
liable  to  give  war  beneath  lbs  I  IlD  ’  / emo 
doth  $t  ao  met;  by  mail.  tcUh  iieer»ipr  retrrim 

chttr^u,  I/*odf. 

Funk  &  WagnalU  Company  A 

3S4-M  t'oarth  Amo.  H«r  Torfc 


Stirring 
Inspiriting 
oks  Which  Point  (he  Way  (o  Added 

ower  ami  Poiise 


of  them  as  “fine  examples  of  officers 
bearing  the  stamp  of  nimm&nd  and  good 
breeding.”  Further,  he  remarks: 

1  was  somewhat  curious  to  «t*  the 
working-out  of  military  courtesy .  espe¬ 
cially  in  public  places,  where  officers  and 
men  were  thrown  together.  The  absence 
of  spectacular  saluting  spoke  volumes  for 
the  good  sense  and  humanity  prevailing 
in  the  French  Army.  In  public  carriers, 
such  as  the  trolley-oars  and  subway, 
there  was  never  awkwardness  or  hesita¬ 
tion  about  what  to  do.  If  a  soldier  were 
seated  and  an  officer  entered,  there  was 
no  unnecessary  standing  at  attention,  but 
were  the  officer,  in  entering  the  car.  to 
pass  a  soldier  standing  on  the  rear  plat¬ 
form,  the  fact  that  the  man  had  paid  for 
his  ride  did  not  cause  him  to  seem  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  officer's  presence  or  to 
find  a  sudden  interest  in  the  landscape 
on  the  other  side  of  the  car.  but  up  came 
his  hand-  -if  the  crowd  allowed  him — 
with  perfect  promptitude  and  in  a  fin¬ 
ished  salute. 

Officers  salute  their  superiors  with 
the  same  precision  that  their  men  use  to 
them.  All  non-com  missioned  officers  were 
saluted.  The  writer  has  seen  some  lax¬ 
ity  by  privates  in  saluting  corporals,  but 
never  any  in  saluting  sergeants.  I  was 
told  that  not  much  could  be  expected  from 
corporals  in  maintaining  discipline,  as 
the  familiarity  engendered  by  their  living 
with  the  men  of  their  organization  made 
this  impossible.  My  informant  also  gave 
me  this  intc-esting  news:  if  a  captain,  in 
ins|M*ctiug  his  company,  found  something 
at  fault  with  a  private,  he  went  after  his 
corporal,  not  the  private. 

Probably  the  troops  that  arouse  the 
greatest  general  interesl  in  America  are 
the  British  soldiery.  Kudyard  Kipling 
ha.-  given  us  an  insight  into  the  mental 
and  moral  make-up  of  Tommy  that  has 
left  us  with  a  friendly  feeling  for  every 
Mulvanev  and  Ortheris  in  the  ranks.  The 
Nashville  Manner  sums  up  the  advantages 
that  British  troops  may  la*  assumed  to 
have  in  the  war.  as  follows: 

Great  Britain  has  no  such  large  standing 
army  as  those  of  the  continental  nations, 
but  her  soldiers  have  seen  more  actual 
service  and  have  done  more  arduous  cam¬ 
paigning  than  those  of  Germany. 

Practically  all  of  the  British  soldiers 
who  survived  the  Boer  War  are  still  avail¬ 
able  for  military  duty.  So  are  those  who 
followed  Kitchener  in  the  Soudan,  and 
some  who  went  with  “Old  Bobs”  frein 
Kabul  to  Kandahar. 

British  soldiers  have  fought  under 
the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  fastnesses  of  the  Punjab,  in  the 
sandy  deserts  of  Africa,  on  the  barren 
veldt  of  the  Transvaal,  and  in  the  tropical 
jungles  of  India. 

Tommy  Atkins  has  lieen  much  about  j 
the  world  and  has  encountered  fierce 
adversaries — Boers.  Afghans,  Zulus,  and 
larft,  but  not  least,  “ Fuxry  Wuzzy ”  of 
the  upper  Nile  region: 

"  A  poor  benighted  iwtbeu. 

But  a  first- rate  fighting  man 

Great  Britain  ran  raise  an  army  with 
a  nucleus  of  men  who  have  seen  harder 
service  and  doru*  more  actual  fighting 


than  her  present  adversaries  have.  Her 
wars  have  afforded  a  splendid  training 
for  officers.  Germany  has  no  commander- 
with  Bueh  experience  in  the  field  as  Lord 
Kitchener. 

All  the  world  is  wondering  how  Ger¬ 
many,  with  its  intensively  cultivated 
army,  will  fare  on  the  field  of  battle.  Ger¬ 
man  faith  in  the  country's  military  force  i- 
supreme  and  is  exprast  in  the  statement 
that  “it  is  the  most  efficient  fighting  font 
in  the  world.”  There  have  been,  how¬ 
ever,  some  doubts  exprest  on  the  other 
side  that  seem  to  be  not  without  point 
These  are  mainly  on  the  ground  that  in 
tactical  skill  and  mobility  this  great  fom 
with  its  superlatively  trained  millions  mat 
fall  somewhat  short  of  the  demands  made 
upon  it.  The  Manchester  Guardian  give- 
what  is  reputed  to  be  the  Japanese  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  German  soldiers: 

Japan  is  said  to  have  declared  that  had 
the  Russians  been  German  i  Japan  would 
have  beaten  them  in  half  the  time  required 
to  win  from  Russia.  The  opinion  is 
based  upon  the  theory  that  tho  Ger¬ 
man  soldiers  an*  "  |»edantic.”  They  have 
been  trained  to  military'  life  during  forty 
years  of  peace  under  a  system  that  ha.- 
been  superndod  by  tho  developments  in 
armament.  The  German  soldiery  facing 
the  rapid  fire  of  the  machine  guns  in  the 
hands  of  experts  may  become,  it  is  thought, 
far  less  imposing  than  the  German  sol¬ 
dier/  on  parade  or  in  tactical  maneuvers 
This  is  suggested  because  of  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  German  system  of  training 
and  of  massing  in  huge  units  opens  them 
to  peculiarly  heavy  losses  from  artillery 
fire.  Such  information  as  has  come  from 
tho  fortresses  about  L&ge  lead »  to  the 
belief  that  the  German  theory  of  massing 
troops  is  still  adhered  to  and  that  a  system 
of  attack  which  gives  the  soldier  a  chance 
to  use  his  own  init'ativo  in  protecting  him¬ 
self  i  not  in  the  German  code. 

The  Lowell  (Maas.)  Cuuritr-Ciliun,  how¬ 
ever,  rallies  to  the  Teutonic  standard  and 
criticize*  the  above  statements  as  follows: 

The  assertion  that  Germany  has  a  peace- 
trained  army  is  also  true  of  France  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  French  soldiers  in 
small  numbers  have  been  at  war  in  Africa. 
Russia  has  felt  the  sting  of  battle  in  recent 
years,  but  England  has  not  called  out  great 
masses  of  reserves  lately.  Tho  German- 
may  have  a  better  trained  reserve  than  the 
others,  but  when  all  these  nations  put 
their  greatest  strength  into  hat  tie  there 
will  be  thousands  upon  thousands  who 
will  be  under  fire  for  the  first  time,  a  sen¬ 
sation  not  wholly  pleasant.  German  sol¬ 
diers  do  not  lack  courage.  Men  the  world 
over  do  not  lack  courage.  But  place  any 
or  all  of  them  in  one  mass  within  range 
of  well-aimed  rapid-fire  machine  guns  and 
courage  may  well  quail.  If  Germany  if 
still  using  the  old  style  the  coming  tesi 
will  be  useful  as  an  exposition  of  tactirs 
The  carnage  is  certain  to  be  staggering, 
but  the  result  is  yot  to  be  forecasted  in 
spite  of  Japan’s  light  regard  of  German 
power. 

A  peculiar  incident  of  the  war  is  noted 
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vlUOJ  starting  flighting 

Nation-Wide 

Performance 


YOU  may  have  thought,  as  some  did,  that  what  we  said  of  the  new  Regal  was 
too  good  to  be  true.  But  nation-wide  demonstrations  have  more  than  made 
good  our  statements.  Here  are  actual  facts  of  Regal  performance— facts  that  far 
outshine  our  most  enthusiastic  claims.  Read  them  if  only  to  see  what  s  possible 
for  a  properly  designed,  properly  built  car  at  a  popular  price. 


“  Impossible  Hill  1” 

16th  Street  Hill,  Dee  Moines  —  locally  called  •*  Impossible 
Hill”  because  of  the  lack  of  straightaway  to  “get  up  steam 
has  humbled  many  a  high-powered  car. 

Bull  **  .  .  .  to  our  surprise  the  new  Regal  negotiated  this 
bill,  making  the  short  turn  at  the  bottom  and  going  up  over  the 
hill  at  18  miles  an  hour  ON  HIGH,*'  recounts  George  Means, 
Des  Moines  Regal  distributor,  and  adds:  “It  was  something  I 
had  never  known  a  car  to  do  before/* 

20  Miles  to  the  Gallon 

“  We  averaged  ao  miles  to  the  gallon  on  the  tooo-mile  trip,*' 
writes  the  T.  G.  Northwall  Company  of  Omaha.  And  remember 
this  wasn't  in  a  freak  gasoline  test,  but  “under  all  road  condi¬ 
tions  and  taking  every  hill  with  a  load  on  high."  That’s  from  s 
layman  driver — not  a  skilled  engineer  with  a  head-full  of  economy 
tricks. 

Up  Lehigh  Mountain — Bull  Dog  Grit 

Downright  grit — inexhaustible  stamina- won  Philadelphia 
to  the  Regal.  Lehigh  Mountain,  both  sides,  witnessed  Regal 
demonstration  victories.  Hills  like  Tam-O’Shanter,  Speedway, 
Black  Dirt,  City  Line  and  the  rest  were  flattened  out  without 
exertion.  “We  climbed  them  in  High  Gear  and  did  not  have  to 
start  up  with  the  motor  racing  until  it  was  ready  to  jump  out  of 
the  hood,”  is  the  testimony  of  William  Bartleman. 

New  England  Endorses  New  Regal 

W.L.  Russell,  Boston  automobile  distributor,  took  nobody's 
say-so,  but  drove  the  car  himself  "through  western  Massachu¬ 
setts,"  as  he  tells  it,  “up  into  Rocky  Vermont,  across  the 
mountains  into  New  Hampshire  and  back  through  eastern 

Your  copy  of  the  now  Regal  folder  ie  t  tamped  and  ready  to 
mad  when  your  name  i*  affixed.  It  contain!  many  new  facte. 
Write  today  to 

REGAL  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 


Massachusetts.”  And  here's  his  verdict:  *•  The  car  performed 
nicely,  bat  exceptional  power,  perfect  riding;  qualities,  roomy 
comfort  for  $  passengers,  and  there  is  nothing  lacking,  including 
striking  beauty  of  lines/' 

Nsw  York,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
Indianapolis— EVER  YWHFRE 

At  a$  miles  ao  hour,  climbing  Hospital  Hill,  Kansas  City — as  the  Regal 
did— is  an  astonishing  feat.  It  is  almost  the  fastest  speed  this  hill  ever 
saw,  J.  F.  Moriarty  of  the  Moriarty  Company  relates;  and,  further.  "  the 
Regal  performs  on  all  our  hills  in  whirlwind  fashion.  Congratulations  on 
■  great  car  and  a  beautiful  one/* 

Crow's  Nest,  Indianapolis,  distresses  most  cars,  but  the  Regal's  climb- 
ins  gift  took  It  up  in  HIGH  GEAR.  Mastering  St.  Louis  Art  Rill  in  high 
sold  two  cars  to  Bowling  Green,  Mu.,  men. 

New  York’s  love  of  beautiful  things  wreathed  Regal  with  instant  sue- 

cess — a  regal  success! 

Hills  of  San  Francisco  and  Seattle,  altitudes  around  Denver  and  sands 
of  Michigan  were  a  few  of  a  thousand  Regal  triumphs.  We  have  the  letters 
and  telegrams.  The  statements  came  true. 

Where  you  live,  in  all  probability,  a  Regal  performance-test  was  made. 
We'll  be  glad  to  tell  you  about  it  or  to  make  a  special  one  for  your  benefit. 

Impregnable  Strength 

Judge  the  *3,000,000  company  behind  this  great  car  by  its  seven  yearn  oi 
known  success,  its  ability,  its  factory  production,  its  factory  efficiency' 
— know,  by  these  facts,  that  your  car  has  service-backing  and  that  is 
Insurance  of  motor  car  satisfaction.  For  it  speaks  impregnable  strength 


MUCH-SOUGHT  NEW  FEATURES 


Direct  Electric  8 tarter 
Electric  Lighta,wlth  "Dimmer" 
Electric  Horn 
Simplified  Electric  Wiring 
Removable  Motor  Head 
Ossoline-Saver  Valves 
Extra  Biss  Brakes—  xa  inches 
Hidden  Radiator  Cap 
Left-Bids  Drive 


Center  Control 
300  to  yoo  lbs.  Less  Weight 
us-lnch  Wheel  Base 
Unusual  Foreign  Design 
33-Inch  Tonneau  Doors 
47-Inch  Rear  Seat 
Adjustable  Wind  Shield 
One-Man  Top 
Inside  Curtains 


216  Piquette  Avenue  Detroit  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory;  Berlin,  Ontario 

DEALERS — Good  autowakilc  aarefcasta.  wkoao  uaadisg  it  r«Lti*«h  at 
rtrsof  at  osn.  are  steo  wo  waat  is  the  trw  rrmaouaf  oyos  Urntone.  II 
fit  iff  tack  o  dealer ,  writ*  n  today  —or  wire. 
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who  have  manu¬ 
factured  the  vital 
parts  for  more  than 

500,000 

motor  cars,  will 
this  Fall  market  a 
car  bearing  their 
own  name. 
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by  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Ajncrican,  who  has  recently  been  through 
several  of  the  great  Brussels  hospitals 
and  noted  the  oondition  of  the  wounded 
Belgian  soldiers.  These  soldiers  have 
carried  on  the  defense  of  their  country 
with  a  valiance  which  the  fighting  men 
of  any  nation  might  admire  and  envy. 
The  writer  remarks: 

Two  facts  struck  me  very  forcibly.  The 
first  was  the  very  large  number  of  Belgian 
■mldiers  wounded  only  in  the  logs.  and. 
secondly,  many  of  the  soldiers  seem  to 
have  collapsed  through  sheer  exhaustion. 

In  peace  times  one  sees  and  hears  little 
or  nothing  of  extreme  exhaustion,  because 
in  times  of  peace  the  almost  superphysical 
is  not  demanded.  War  brings  new  con¬ 
ditions. 

These  Belgian  soldiers  were  at  work 
and  on  the  march  during  two  stupendous 
days,  practically  without  a  moment’s 
respite.  They  went,  literally,  until  they 
dropt.  As  a  medical  man,  their  con¬ 
dition  interested  me  enormously. 

What  force  of  will  to  fight  and  struggle 
until  the  last  gasp!  The  exhaustion  one 
sew  often  in  heat  strokes  and  in  hot 
climates  is  commonplace,  but  this  type 
of  exhaustion  is,  by  itself,  tho  final  triumph 
of  brave  spirits. 

The  victims  presented  a  very  alarming 
appearance  when  first  I  met  them.  They 
seemed  almost  dead;  limp,  pale,  and  cold. 
Recovery  usually  is  not  protracted;  in 
every  case  the  men  knocked  out  in  this 
manner  expreet  a  fervent  desire  to  return 
at  once  to  the  ranks. 

So  many  Belgians  have  been  shot  in  the 
legs  that  this  fact  has  aroused  considerable 
surprize  in  medical  circles.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  chance. 

When  German  prisoners  came  in  and 
were  interrogated,  the  explanation  was 
forthcoming  that  orders  had  been  given 
to  fire  low,  no  doubt  in  the  belief  that 
the  man  hit  in  the  leg  must  be  immedi¬ 
ately  hors  de  combat.  This  was  certainly 
humane  of  tho  Germans,  as  such  wounds 
heal  spoodily.  Tho  German  wounded,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  been  hit  for  the  most 
part  about  the  body. 

The  Belgian  doctors  are  splendid,  and 
working  magnificently.  Two  schools  have 
been  converted  into  hospitals.  I  saw’  the 
operating  theater,  beautifully  equipped, 
made  out  of  a  class-room  in  twelve  hours, 
only  the  blackboard  remaining. 

.Another  interesting  item  of  the  Belgian 
defense  is  given  in  a  cable  dispatch  to  The 
Tribune.  It  appears  that  the  women  of  the 
country,  not  content  with  the  traditional 
“women’s  part”  in  the  conflict,  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  tako  an  active,  first-hand  share  in 
tho  fighting,  and  are  bent  on  proving  them¬ 
selves  as  valiant  and  able  defenders  as  are 
the  men.  We  read: 

The  women  of  Belgium  are  giving  their 
brave  countrymen  armed  as  well  as  moral 
encouragement  in  the  heroic  resistance 
wherewith  they  are  opposing  the  invading 
Germans.  Below  are  extracts  from  a 
letter  from  Mile.  Juliette  Ilabay,  of  Brus¬ 
sels  which  throw  new  light  upon  the  state 
or  Belgian  feeling  and  Belgian  bitterness 
toward  German  aggression.  Mile.  Habay, 


who  is  herself  a  member  of  a  woman’s  rifle 
corps,  writes: 

“Those  Germans  are  killing  our  fathers, 
husbands,  sweethearts  and  brothers,  but 
don't  think  we  can  wait  quietly  at  home 
without  deep  and  with  tear-drops  always 
in  our  eyes.  No;  we  are  learning  to  shoot 
with  rifles.  Here  in  Brussels  great  num¬ 
bers  of  young  girls  have  joined  rifle  corps, 
and  a  professor  of  arms  is  teaching  us  to 
shoot.  At  ranges  our  target  is  always  tho 
Kaiser,  that  monster.  Tho  Germans  are 
getting  nearer  Brussels,  and  we  women  arc 
all  who  are  left  to  fight  them.  Children  of 
fifteen  and  old  men  of  sixty  have  gone  to  J 
the.  front.  But  if  these  Germans  do  get 
into  Brussels  they  will  not  take  us  alive. 
It  is  better  to  die  Belgian  than  to  live 
German.” 


IN  GERMANIZED  LORRAINE 

'  |  "IIE  name  Alsace- Lorraino  is  familia. 

enough  to  American  readers,  as  als"*is 
the  story  of  tho  crape-draped  statue  in  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  in  Paris,  which  for 
nearly  half  a  century  has  commemorated 
the  sorrow  France  has  foil  ovor  tho  loe»  of 
these  provinces.  Of  Alsace-Lorraine  it¬ 
self,  however,  much  less  is  known.  In 
these  forty-odd  years,  what  has  it  mount 
to  the  Alsatians  and  Lorniiners,  to  be  bereft 
of  their  native  land  and  forced  under  the 
yoke  of  an  alien  civilization?  The  Alsa¬ 
tians,  perhaps,  have  felt  it  not  so  hardly, 
for  Alsace  remained  German  until  it  was 
conquered  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  was  con¬ 
firmed  the  possession  of  France  in  1097  by 
the  treaty  of  Rhyswick;  whereas  Lorraine 
becamo  French  a  century  and  a  half  earlier. 
In  one  of  her  very  interesting  books  about 
the  France  that  she  knew  and  loved  so  well, 
Miss  Betham-Edwards,  Officier  de  l'lnstruc- 
tion  Publique  de  France  and  author  of  many 
a  delightful  narrative  of  her  adopted  coun¬ 
try  and  its  people,  gives  us  a  picture  of 
Alsace  and  of  Lorraine  as  they  are  to-day. 
or,  rather,  as  they  were  but  yesterday, 
before  tho  War  of  the  Eight  Nations  had 
begun.  In  her  chapter  on  “Germanized 
Lorraine”  particularly  (from  “East  of 
Paris,”  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
1902),  we  are  shown  how  cruel  can  be  the 
unnatural  grafting  onto  one  people  of  the 
manners  and  laws  of  another.  Tho  ir¬ 
reconcilability  of  the  French  and  Germans 
has  defied  even  the  passing  of  two  genera¬ 
tions.  Constant  hardship  has  been  suf¬ 
fered  by  the  French  inhabitants  of  the  con¬ 
quered  provinces,  and  suffered  patient lv. 
rather  than  that  they  should  be  thought  to 
be  disloyal  to  their  French  memories.  We 
read  of  one  amusing  example  of  this  stub¬ 
bornness.  and  of  how  German  law's  are 
evaded  when  evasion  is  possible: 

At  the  railway  station  of  Nancy  I  was 
met  by  a  French  family  party,  my  hosts- to- 
be  in  a  ch&teau  on  the  other  side  of  the 
French  frontier. 

We  had  jogged  on  pleasantly  onough  for 
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Because  of  its  adaptability  to  the  highest 
degree  of  artistic  embellishment  STUCCO 
is  growing  tremendously  in  favor  for  use  in 
private  dwelling  construction. 
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i  CLI NTON 

Swire  lath 


it  the  one  form  of  metal  lath  advisable  to  use. 
As  a  permanent  support  to  the  plaster 
in  which  it  becomes  thoroughly  embedded 
CLINTON  WIRE  LATH  has  no  equal. 

It  is  your  strongest  guarantee  of  maxi¬ 
mum  safety  from  deterioration  and  is  prac¬ 
tically  age-proof. 

rwi  Ui  the  in MrniH  Urm  \fel.xl  /.uiA"  totixfy  yon. 
It  inratit  rMklftg  and lp*fWHa  it**  **f  Inferior  material. 
f+*  to  It  ji-umlf  Out  CUN  TON  H’«rr  I.  oik— fatvaaUM, 
U  •fweided 

SEND  TOD  A  Y  TOR  •THE  CUNTON  STl/CCO 
HOUSE  P*<K)K."  It  l«)u«9  «hil  y>  4J  bM  It  yu i  Intend 

to  buiM,  for  It  f  Ivm  r« lot  Joels  about  Uuceo  you  •Iwmld  be 
familiar  with 

Clinton  Wire  Cloth  Company 
CUNTON.  MASS. 

Firil  Pox err  fjtom  UVeKn  of  Wtr*  Cloth  in  tho  World. 
Alto  maker*  *  f  *  T'-m  jwilaa  hronaa**  Vrwn  Qntti  and  Clio  loo 
EUmiraUy  WekSM*  fabric  t  r  K*mf  .mug  C. 


SUMMER  BARGAINS 


Our  entire  rfork  u  idler**  at  kolnw  LliS 
I Hire*  tor  the  mmr>fT  oalv.  All  trad* 
marked  and  fninolMd  tit  cm*  y*nt 
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MAXIM  SILENCE 

Enjoy  Noiseless  Shooting 

Yoa  can  hold  tarfet  practice  or 
•hoot  noitclcaaly  anywhere  by 
fitting  your  rifle  with  ■  Maxim 
Silencer ,  It's  fine  for  buniinR 

Ur  an  lh*re  U  do  report  oo*a«  to 
fftfhtea  fame  Imprrtwa  marksman- 
t Up— redoc**  ti*  recoil  and  *<1'«  fltn- 
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WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK 
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Cutting 
Business  Costs 


IN  the  competitive  battle  of  producing 
and  distributing  goods,  efficiency  is 
becoming  more  and  more  a  necessity. 
In  the  practical  application  of  efficiency 
methods,  in  the  reduction  of  operating 
costs,  few  departments  yield  more  read¬ 
ily  to  betterment  than  transportation.  In 
the  delivery  of  products  to  railway, 
steamship,  or  consumer  many  wastes 
have  been  stopped. 

Motor  truck  traffic  engineers  have  ac¬ 
complished  wonderful  results  in  econo¬ 
mies  and  increased  capacities.  In  almost 
every  branch  of  road  or  street  work  they 
are  demonstrating  high  efficiency. 

In  other  departments  of  service  the 
commercial  vehicle  is  accomplishing  re¬ 
markable  work.  A  Western  railway  in 
process  of  construction  through  a  wild  and 
mountainous  region  is  being  graded  en¬ 
tirely  with  motor  trucks.  These  vehicles 
are  found  to  be  much  less  expensive  than 
temporary  construction  tracks.  The  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  Department  of 
Commerce,  are  now  engaged  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  astronomic  latitude  of  triangu¬ 
lation  stations  between  Barstow,  Texas, 
and  the  Pacific  Coast  Although  many  of 
these  stations  are  on  mountains  1 0,000 
feet  high,  the  party  with  its  equipment 
is  being  transported  by  a  I  H  ton  motor 
truck  at  half  what  horse-drawn  wagons 
would  cost.  In  timilar  work  with  a  mo¬ 
tor  truck  in  1 9 1 2  it  was  found  that  the 
party  could  cover  75  to  100  miles  per 
day  over  indifferent  roads  including  fre¬ 
quent  stops. 

If  you  are  operating  horse-drawn  ve¬ 
hicles  for  your  factory  or  store,  it  will  pay 
you  to  investigate  the  motor  truck.  It  is 
probable  that  the  self-propelled  vehicle 
will  enable  you  to  cut  materially  the  costs 
of  your  transportation.  Whether  or  not 
you  think  it  will,  the  subject  is  worth  in¬ 
vestigating  carefully. 

To  aid  our  subscribers  in  making  such 
an  investigation,  we  maintain  a  Motor 
Truck  Department.  Manufacturers  and 
merchants  in  all  important  fines  of  busi¬ 
ness  have  consulted  us  about  motor  trucks 
during  the  past  few  years.  It  is  the  object 
of  our  Motor  Truck  Department  to  put 
our  sub  sen  b  ers  in  touch  with  the  best 
traffic  experts,  especially  with  those  ex¬ 
perts  most  suited  to  serve  their  special 
needs.  Write  us,  stating  your  require¬ 
ments  in  detail  and  we  shall  be  glad 
to  advise  you.  This  service  is  open  to 
Literary  Digest  readers  and  is  conducted 
without  charge. 

MOTOR  TRUCE  DEPARTMENT 

The  liters  Digest 


about  half  an  hour,  when  the  gentlemen 
of  the  party,  with  (to  me)  perplexing 
smilee,  briskly  folded  their  newspapers  and 
oonsignod  thorn,  not  to  their  pockets  or 
rugs,  but  to  their  ladies,  by  whom  the 
journals  were  secreted  in  underskirts. 

“We  are  approaching  the  frontier,"  said 
Madame  to  me. 

I  afterward  learned  that  only  one  or 
two  Froneh  newspapers  are  allowed  to 
circulate  in  the  annexed  provinces,  tho 
Temps  and  others,  the  names  of  which  I 
forget;  for  the  first  and  second  offense  of 
smuggling  prohibited  newspapers  the  of¬ 
fender  is  subjected  to  a  reprimand,  the 
third  offense  is  punished  by  a  fine,-  the 
fourth  Involves  imprisonment.  Now,  as 
all  of  us  know  who  have  lived  in  France, 
the  Figaro  is  a  veritable  necessity  to  the 
lietter-off  classes  in  France,  The  Times  to 
John  Bull  not  more  so.  Similarly,  to  tho 
peasant  and  the  artizan,  the  Petit  Journal 
takes  the  place  of  the  halfpenny  newspaper 
ip  England.  This  deprivation  is  cruelly 
felt,  and  is  part  of  the  system  introduced  by 
William  II. 

Custom-house  dues  are  at  all  times 
vexations,  but  on  the  French- Prussian  fron¬ 
tier  they  are  so  arranged  as  to  provoke 
patriotic  feeling.  It  may  seem  a  foolish 
fancy  for  French  folk,  German  subjects  of 
the  Kaiser,  to  prefer  French  soap  and 
stationery,  yet  what  more  natural  than  the 
purchase  of  such  things  when  within  oaay 
reach?  Thus,  on  alighting  at  the  frontier, 
not  only  were  trunks  and  haskets  turned 
out;  we  were  all  oyed  from  head  to  foot 
suspiciously.  My  hosts’  newspapers  were 
not  unearthed,  certainly;  perhaps  their 
rank  and  position  counted  for  something. 
But  one  country  girl  had  to  pay  duty  on  a 
shilling  box  of  writing-paper,  another  was 
mulcted  to  half  the  value  of  &  bottle  of 
went,  and  so  on.  There  was  something 
really  pathetic  in  the  forced  display  of  these 
trifles,  the  purchasers  being  working  people 
and  peasant*.  All  French  goods  and  pro¬ 
ductions  are  exorbitantly  taxed.  Thus,  a 
lady  must  pay  three  or  four  shillings  duty 
on  a  Unmet  perhaps  misting  twenty  in 
France.  On  a  cask  of  wine  the  duty  often 
exceeds  the  price  of  its  contents,  and.  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  inexorable  law  of  human 
nature,  the  more  inaccessible  are  these 
patriotic  luxuries,  so  the  more  persistently 
will  they  be  coveted  and  indulged  in. 

Custom-house  officials  on  the  Prussian 
side  have  no  easy  time  of  it,  ladies  especially 
giving  them  no  little  trouble.  The  duty 
on  a  new  dress  sent  or  hruught  from  France 
across  the  frontier  is  ten  franca;  and  we 
were  told  an  amusing  story  of  a  French 
lady  who  thought  to  neatly  circumvent 
the  douane.  She  was  going  from  Nancy  to 
Strassburg  to  a  wedding,  and  in  the  ladies' 
waiting-room  on  the  French  side  changed 
her  dress,  putting  on  the  new.  a  rich 
costume  bought  for  the  ceremony.  The 
officials  got  wind  of  the  matter.  The  dress 
was  seized  and  finally  redeemed  after 
damages  of  a  thousand  francs! 

Those  who  are  well-to-do  are  in  this  way 
continually  embarrassed  by  what  they 
consider  unwarranted  restrictions.  Unlike 
their  German  oppressors,  they  have  always 
looked  forward  for  the  deliverance  that 
was  to  come  out  of  Franco,  and  hence 
their  view  of  their  subjugation  has  been 
that  of  temporary  sufferers  in  a  state  of 


siege.  The  poorer  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  gladly  adapt  themselves  to  Gorman 
beer  and  cheese,  soap  and  writing-paper, 
rather  than  to  go  without;  but  upon  them, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  blood  tax  has  been 
a  burden  almost  too  great  to  boar.  To 
avoid  having  their  sons  drafted  for  service 
in  the  Germany  Army,  they  must  either 
send  them  over  tho  border  into  France 
never  to  return,  or  else  pay  a  huge  in¬ 
demnity  to  the  Government.  This  law  is 
for  rich  and  poor  alike,  but' — 

To  the  wealthy  ati  occasional  sight  of 
their  young  soldiers  in  Franco  is  an  easy 
matter.  A  poor  man  must  stay  at  homo. 
If  his  sons  quit  Alsace-Lorraine  in  order 
to  go  through  their  military  service  on 
French  soil,  they  can  not  return  until  they 
have  attained  their  forty-fifth  year,  ami 
the  penalty  of  default  is  so  high  that  it 
means,  and  is  intended  to  mean,  ruin, 
There  is  also  another  crying  evil  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  French  conscript*  forced  into  the 
German  Army  are  always  sent  as  far  a> 
possible  from  home.  If  they  fall  ill  or  die. 
kith  or  kin  can  seldom  reach  them.  Again, 
as  French  is  persistently  spoken  in  the  home, 
and  German  only  learned  under  protest  ai 
the  primary  school,  the  young  annexi  enter* 
upon  his  enforced  military  service  with  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  latter  language, 
the  hardships  of  his  position  being  thereby 
immensely  enhanced.  No  one  here  hint«d 
to  me  of  any  especial  severity  being  shown 
to  French  eon'wript*  on  this  account,  but 
we  can  easily  understand  the  disadvantage 
under  which  they  labor.  I  visited  a  tenant- 
farmer  on  the  other  side  of  the  fronti<rr, 
whose  only  son  had  lately  died  in  a  hospital 
at  Berlin.  The  poor  father  was  telegraphed 
for  but  arrived  too  late,  the  blow  saddening 
for  ever  an  honest  and  laborious  life.  This 
farmer  was  well-to-do,  but  had  other 
children.  How.  then,  could  he  pay  the 
fine  imposed  upon  the  defaulter?  And.  of 
•course,  French  service  involved  lifelong 
separation.  Cruel,  indeed,  is  the  dilemma 
of  the  unfortunate  art  next.  But  the  blood 
tax  is  felt  In  other  ways.  During  my  third 
stay  in  Germanized  I-orraine  the  autumn 
maneuvers  were  taking  place.  This  mean* 
that  rich  and  poor  alike  are  compelled 
to  lodge  and  cook  for  as  many  soldiers  as  the 
authorities  choose  to  impose  upon  them. 
I  was  assured  by  a  resident  that  poor  people 
often  bid  worn-out  men  to  their  humble 
board,  the  conscripts'  fare  being  regulated 
according  to  the  strictest  economy.  In 
rich  houses,  German  officers  receive  similar 
hospitality  hut  we  can  easily  understand 
under  what  conditions. 

The  annexed  provinces  are,  of  course, 
being  Germanized  by  force.  Immigration 
continues  at  a  heavy  cost.  Here  is  an 
instance  in  point. 

When  .Alsace  was  handed  over  to  the 
German  Government  it  boasted  of  absolute 
solvency.  It  is  now  burdened  with  debt, 
owing,  among  many  other  reasons,  to  the 
high  salaries  received  by  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  German  officials,  tho  explanation  of 
this  being  that  the  position  of  those  func¬ 
tionaries  is  so  unpleasant  they  have  to  be 
hribed  into  such  expatriation.  Thus  their 
salaries  are  double  what  they  were  under 
French  rule.  Not  that  friction  often  occurs 
between  German  civil  authorities  and 
French  subjects:  every  one  bears  witness 
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ANOTHER  FEDERAL  FLEET 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY  Owns  29  Federal  Trucks 


Several  years  ago  Swift  Sc  Company  bought  their  first  Federal; 
since  that  time  it  has  been  a  case  of  another  Federal”  until 
they  are  now  operating  29  Federal  Trucks. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  instances  where  the  purchase 
of  one  Federal  has  led  to  the  installation  of  many  more  in 
the  largest  concerns  in  the  country. 

In  purchasing  Federal  Motor  Trucks,  these  large  houses  are 
buying  business  efficiency  —  an  economical  and  thoroughly 
dependable  means  of  reducing  their  haulage  costs. 

Your  own  transportation  problem  has  been  solved  in  some 
locality  by  Federal  Trucks. 

Our  transportation  engineering  department  has  valuable  data 
taken  from  the  results  of  Federalized  transportation  in  many 
different  lines  of  trade. 


Let  us  show  you  what  Federal  will  save  you  in  your  business. 


FEDERAL  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Reproducing  Europe’s  Finest 

When  we  secured  the  services  of  a  great  European 
engineer  and  made  him  a  part  of  our  company,  he 
commenced  his  designs  upon  what  has  resulted  in  a 
masterpiece.  The 

Lewis  “YT 

4*  Monarch  of  the  Sixes 

which  we  have  produced  from  these  designs  is  a 
reproduction  of  Europe's  greatest  1915  automobiles. 

The  motor  that  drives  the  car  is  the  same  type  as  won  the  races 
Decoration  Day  at  Indianapolis  this  year. 

The  car  is  electrically  lighted  and  started,  has  a  135-inch  wheel  base 
which  permits  a  great  big  roomy  interior,  and  is  hung  on  long  underslung 
springs.  Its  users  call  it  a  $3000  car  for  $1600.  It  comes  to  you 
completely  equipped  with  all  the  refinements  that  can  possibly  be 
desired  with  an  automobile. 

It  is  the  largest,  handsomest  and  most  finely  constructed  car  that  $1600 
ever  bought.  Investigate  itl  The  1915  models  are  ready  for  delivery  now. 

COMPLETE  CATALOG  SENT  FREE  UPON  REQUEST 

L.  P.  C.  Motor  Co.  54  Lewis  Street  Racine,  Wis. 
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u>  the  politeness  of  the  former,  but  it  is 
impossible  for  them  not  to  fool  the  distaste¬ 
fulness  of  their  own  presence.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  perpetual  state  of  siege  is  a 
grievance  daily  folt.  Free  speech,  liberty 
of  the  preaa,  right,  of  public  meeting,  are 
unknown.  Not  long  since  a  peasant  crossed 
the  frontior,  and  as  he  touched  French 
soil,  shouted,  “Vive  la  France!”  On  his 
return  he  was  convicted  of  llnr-majeotf.  and 
sent  to  prison.  Another  story  points  to  the 
same  moral.  At  a  meeting  of  a  village 
council  an  aged  peasant  farmer  who  cried, 
“We  are  not  subjects  but  servants  of 
William  II.,”  was  imprisoned  for  six  weeks. 
The  occasion  that  called  forth  the  protest 
was  an  enforced  levy  for  some  public 
works  of  no  advantage  whatever  to  the 
inhabitants. 

Ln  contrast  to  these  sad  pictures  of  these 
people  and  their  life,  the  writer  gives  a 
pleasant  picture  of  a  country  luncheon,  at 
the  home  of  some  peasant  friends  near  the 
French  border.  The  hosts  wore  of  the 
moderately  well-to-do  farmer  class,  and 
yet — such  is  the  genial  freedom  of  the 
country — no  stiffness  or  formality  marred 
the  pleasure  of  their  visit.  On  the  road 
thither  the  writer  has  occasion  to  note  the 
differences  in  the  twin  provinces,  and  says: 

The  Lorraine  villages  are  very  unlike 
their  spick-and-span  neighbors  of  Alsace. 
Why  Catholic  villages  should  be  dirty  and 
Protestant  oues  clean,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
explain.  Such,  however,  is  the  case.  As 
wo  drove  through  the  line  of  dung- heaps 
and  liquid  manure  rising  above  what  looked 
like  barns,  I  was  ill  prepared  for  the  com¬ 
fort  and  tidiness  prevailing  within.  What  a 
change  when  the  door  opened,  and  our 
neatly  dressed  entertainers  ushered  us  into 
thoir  dining-room!  Here,  looking  on  to  a 
well-kept  garden  was  a  table  spread  with 
spotless  linen,  covers  being  laid  as  in  a 
middle-class  house.  An  armchair,  in¬ 
variable  token  of  respect,  was  placed  for 
the  English  visitor;  then  we  sat  down  to 
table,  two  blue-bloused  men,  uncle  and 
nephew,  and  three  elderly  women  in  mob- 
caps  and  gray  print  gowns,  dispensing 
hospitality  to  their  guests,  belonging  to  the 
noUe«*e  of  Lorraine.  There  was  no  show 
of  subservience  on  the  one  part  or  of  conde¬ 
scension  on  the  other.  Conversation  flowed 
easily  and  gaily  as  at  the  ch&teau  itself. 

1  here  add  that  while  the  French  noblesse 
and  bourgeoisie  remain  apart  as  before  the 
Revolution,  with  the  peasant  folk  it  is  not 
+o.  Those  good  people  were  not  tenants 
or  in  any  way  dependents  on  my  hosts. 
They  were  simply  humble  friendB,  the  great  » 
tie  being  that  of  nationality.  The  order  of 
the  feast  was  peculiar.  Being  Friday,  no 
delicacy  in  the  shape  of  a  raised  game-pie 
could  be  offered;  we  wore,  therefore,  first 
of  all  servod  with  bread  and  butter  and 
nn  ordinaire.  Then  a  dish  of  fresh  honey 
in  the  comb  was  brought  out ;  next,  a  huge 
open  plum-tart.  When  the  tart  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  cakes  of  various  kinds  and  a 
bottle  of  good  Bordeaux  were  served;  final¬ 
ly,  grapes,  peaches,  and  pears  with  choice 
liqueurs.  Healths  were  drunk,  glasses 
chinked,  and  when  at  last  the  long  lunch 
eame  to  an  end,  we  visited  dairy,  bedrooms, 
and  garden,  all  patterns  of  neatness.  This 
family  of  small  peasant  owners  is  typical  of 
the  very  best  rural  population  in  France. 
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A  Case  of  Lubrication  In  The  Highest  Degree 

HAVOLINE  OIL 

"It  makes  a  difference  ” 
because  it  prevents  frictional 
losses,  promotes  maximum 
efficiency  in  the  motor  and 
increases  its  serviceability. 

The  Facts  In  the  Case 

Havoline  is  refined  only  from  £>//<•  uniform  bast-  crude  oil  oi 
correct  gravity  and  high  quality.  By  our  special  process 
of  manufacture  the  floating  carbon  and  impurities  are 
entirely  removed,  yet  the  life  of  the  oil  is  preserved  and  its  lubri¬ 
cating  value  enhanced,  because  the  individual  molecules  are  Itft 
intact.  It  burns  up  cleanly  and  evenly. 

The  Motorist's  Verdict 
Proper  Lubrication! 

Because  it  forms  an  equally  thick  cushion  of  oil  between  the  moving 

metals,  decreasing  the  frictional  loss  and  enabling  the 
motor  to  generate  its  maximum  power. 

Buy  the  oil  in  the  Blue  Can  Till  ut  tour  mate  and 
2  hi-ve  Gallon  Cant  to  the  Cate.  u-e'  11  tell  you  your  gradt 
If  your  dealer  cannot  itipply  you,  get  it  from  u*  direct! 

Ask  your  Garagemanor  write  direct  for  testi- 
rnonialsof  Hovoline  \i*cis  owning  your  .  * 

make  of  car.  They’re  the  Evidence. 

Write  for  the  “  Lubrican." 

INDIAN 
REFINING  CO 
Dept.  "C~ 

NEW  YOHK 
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CAN  YOU  SELL  AUTOMOBILES? 

A  Supplement  to  the  August  »th  Issue  of  The 
jtmry  i)i 


Literary  Digest  it  n**w  being  printed.  It  will  be  moiled 
to  oil  automobile  soles  agents,  gorogrt,  etc. 

Mm  of  education  and  good  Handing  are  the  distribu- 
tnr»  of  automobile*.  Thousand*  of  such  men  read 
The  Literary  Digest. 

There  are  many  new  makes  of  cars  loe  the  year  19*5- 
The»e  new  cars  as  well  as  many  of  the  old  one*,  need 
men  of  the  type  reached  by  The  Literary  Digest  to 
sell  their  product. 

Write  us  for  a  copy  of  the  Automobile  Supplement 
which  contains  t<)  pages  of  advertising.  All  being  ot 
l  ersnnat  interest  to  the  man  who  wants  to  open  up  an 
automobile  *gmcy .  Write  to-day  to 
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Brandywine:)  pawn 

Superior  Quality-  u*ed  by  Irodlng  mu»h- 
i* VV  *  room  irourri  thf  country  over. 

GROW  MUSHROOMS 

tor  four  Ww*e  tmbU  wd  mark**.  tUu*- 

i rated  *a~aikift  HOc!  |ti«i  •iwpk  nnd*r- 

«U*d  iBatrurtUat  an  7 ran  f«ll*w  8*i»d  9 1 

X  f.*»brirk»  A’p^J^rwnmlU-jk- 

I  Ut.  for  ft  of  *urf*ce. 

J  Elviri  K  Jacob.  RosOlt.  Wetl  Cb««tcr,r*. 


354  Fourth  Aa« 


Now  York  City 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 

_  ...  •  _ * _  .LU  > 


thing  to  patent?  Protect 
«Uh.  Write  for  ••  Needed 


Wbo  can  think  of  eofne  airaplr 

your  West,  they  may  bring  you  - - —  —  -  Vr  - 

InventKxu"  and  "How  to  Get  Your  Patent  and  Yow 
Money."  RANDOLPH  *  CO..  Patrol  Attorney#. 
Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Cyclopedia  of  PHOTOGRAPHY 


For  tin  Aioateur, 
Scientific  StitUat, 

EVERYTHING  ABOUT 
PHOTOCBAFHT  IN  A  NUTSHELL 

A  great.  bi|  encyclopedic  work  covering 
the  whale  field  of  photographic  knowledge 
tad pnrth*  The  greatest  book  In  the  entire 
field  of  photographic  literature—  the  reeultof  Ik* 
cooperation  ol  many  men.  each  having  epecial  knowl¬ 
edge  of  hi#  own  particular  branch.  Youx  outfit— your 
vtudlo — your  factory,  I#  incomplete  If  you  doj 
poMf#a  thi#  ail-fodu^ve  work.  lu 
arrangement  automatically  •olvea  every  problem  of 
photographic  practice,  chemistry.  etc-  etc. 

Larga  Quarto,  Cloth.  about  tft#  Large  Doublo 

FUNK  a  wagnalls  company,  - 


(be  Professional,  the  Manufacturer,  (be  Artist,  (be 
for  EVERYBODY  bterastcJ  in  Photography. 

-  -Wild  Animale— Architecture— Autoctirpoie  Proce«j- 

Bai  kgroundr  Killing  in  Background#— Cooy right— 
Relief— Printing — Translating  Photo*  lntoLlne—r>r»w- 
iai*  -Night  Photography— How  to  Fit  Out  a  l>ark_Roo*n 

—  Enamel  Surface# — Fiai 
— Speed— Indoor  Work 


^ng^FricSi^Sh’ururw-Len^ 

k— -Ton  ~  “ 


— instaotuneoua  Photography — 
iraphy —  Paper — Snapshot*— Er- 
i  -  throughout 

The  book 

tT  profusely  Illustrated  With  half  tone*,  color  plate*  and 
numerous  diagram*. 

Column  Fagaa,  $3.75  Nat ;  by  Mail  34c  Eitra. 

354  Fourth  Avenue*  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Inspirational  Books 
For  Boys  and  Girls 

The 
T reasure-House 
Classics 

Thi*  series  of  books  {ali  in  mmple  lan¬ 
guage),  representing  an  entirely  new  de¬ 
parture  in  child  literature,  makes  it  possible 
for  the  parent  or  tutor  to  introduce  the  grow- 
ing  mind  to  a  much  wider  field  of  knowl¬ 
edge  than  it  is  ordinarily  possible  to  do. 
There  are  thirty-nine  different  titles  in  the 
series  at  30  cents  each,  post-paid.  Make 
your  remittance  in  any  form  -  check*  money- 
order,  stamps,  or  otherwise. 


39  Volumes  Covering 

FAIRY  TALES  ANIMAL  LIFE 

HISTORY  NATURE 

MYTHOLOGY  GARDENING 

DRAMATIZED  HISTORY  THE  BIBLE 

Beautiful  Colored  Covers 
and  Illustrations 
Ideal  Books  for  Child  Education 

ANIMAL  LIFE  SERIES 

AimtmWuEnNrfwr 
Tte  Bwk  oi  f  H, 

M«:  ADV.Tr wSten 
Vrwlm  C*t* 

Up.  .W  Don*  of  .  Dnktr'.  Ufa 

FAIRY  TALES  sad  FABLES 

Sttri*  frtm  Aadersem 
Foin  Tolot  U  Unk  FWki  -  Rm4  1 
Fury  Tala*  far  Link  Friiu  ImI  2 
Fair,  T«W»  ia  Otkar  UuU 
SiaJW4  Ik.  Saiiar  Stariaa  fra*  Grin 

CaaadTi  N«w  Fairy  B*ak  Rryarrd  ik  Far 
Aaaap'*  F.Wa*  Biac  af  lAa  N.Uiu,.. 

GREAT  ENGLISH  CLASSICS  AND 
STORIES 

Tk  Flpk'i  Fraaraaa  it«kii|i  from  Dickaaa 

laktaiaa  Crwaa  Crickal  m  lb#  Haaith 

Tka  Swiaa  Frmiij  Bakun 

DRAMATIZED  HISTORY 

Fit*  kecki  covering  groat  historic  e pit  ode* 
from  SS  B.  C.  to  ISS8  A.  D. 

HISTORY  AND  MYTHOLOGY 
SERIES 

Tka  Gmk  tkraa*  Stariaa  fraaa  Amriral  laa. 

Slariai  frau  Aacirat  Oarer  Stariaa  of  lisg  Artkar 

THE  CHILD’S  BIBLE  NARRATIVE 

Baak  1  — Tka  Old  TbUbhI  frau  tW  Cr.aliaa  la  tka  Dealk 
otMoooo. 

Book  I  TV.  Old  Taliaol  frau  tk.  Ceoaoe*  of  Caaaaa 
la  Elkba. 

Baak  »- Tka  Haw  TuUuaal 

EYES  AND  NO  EYES  SERIES 

Wild  Ur  ia  Waada  aad  Fktda  Bird,  ad  tk.  Air 
By  Paad  aad  Blur  Traaa  aad  Skrak. 

Plaat  U.  a  FiaU  aad  Cardaa  lauct  U. 

SCHOOL  AND  GARDEN 

A  Cordoning  Story  and  Practical  Hint «  on 
School  Cordoning  by  Walter  P.  Wright 


Thin  l2mo,  uniform  ii»,  5  inch at  by  7 
inches,  in  strong  boards,  inlay  in 
color  on  cover. 

AU  fully  illustrated  in  COLOR  and 
black-and-white. 

30c  each  Port -paid 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Ave.  New  York  City 


39  Volumes 
Each 

30c 

Post¬ 

paid 


EUROPE’S  HANDSOMEST  KING 

ItORUM  omnium  fortimnmi  Bclyif  sunt,  I 
*  *  wrote  the  great  military  expert  C&ius 
Julius  C®8»r  twenty  centuries  ago,  and  we 
are  looming  to-day  that  his  appraisal  of 
that  little  country’s  temper  was  not  far 
wrong.  Attention  focuses,  however,  upon 
their  leader,  the  young  King  Albert,  whose 
full  name  reaches  the  astonishing  length  of 
Albert  Leopold  Clement  Maria  Meinrad. 
He  is  said  to  be  the  handsomest  monareh 
in  Euro{ie,  ami  to  be  possest  of  an  in- 
!  telligenee  fully  equal  to  the  promise  of  his , 
apfiearanee.  He  is  undoubtedly  the  pro¬ 
totype  of  the  *‘King  Egbert”  who  figures, 
strikingly  in  the  last  half  of  H.  G.  Wells’s 
"The  World  Set  Free,”  who  is  a  "king 
awake”  and  who  is  made  to  sa.v:  "For 
!  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  am  going  to  Is*  a 
king.  ...  I  am  going  to  be  a  real  king,  and 
I  atn  going  to  abolish,  dispone  of.  finish,  the 
crown  to  which  I  have  been  a  slave."  Thus 
docs  “the  young  King  of  the  most  vener¬ 
able  kingdom  in  Europe”  attest,  in  fiction, 
his  determination  to  throw  into  the  wale  his 
influence,  his  kingdom,  and  his  crown,  for 
the  world  peace  that  is  to  come.  Whether 
the  picture  that  Mr.  Wells  has  drawn  Is*  a 
true  one  or  not,  can  not  be  said,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  his  delineation  of  this  stalwart  young 
ruler  is  no  more  flattering  than  the  actual 
one  given  by  the  New  York  Evening  Sun: 

He  is  tall — over fi  feet ,  in  fact  well  knit , 
broad  of  shoulder,  ami  his  face  is  a  little, 
chubby  and  pink  cheeked.  His  hair  is  light 
golden,  his  features  straight  and  manly,  and 
all  Europe  calls  him  its  handsomest  king. 

Albert  is  nothing  if  not  modern.  He 
has  traveled  a  good  deal  and  gained  more 
by  his  traveling  than  forty  American  tour- 
i  ists  could  learn  of  Yurrup  in  forty  years.  | 
He  made  a  long  stay  iu  the  I'uited  States, 
spending  much  of  his  time  in  Washington 
and  in  the  West,  where  he  made  St.  Paul 
his  headquarters.  When  be  returned  he  i 
wrote  a  book  aliout  his  impressions  of 
America,  and  in  it  he  showed  how  thorough¬ 
ly  he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  people  and 
institutions  of  our  country.  He  made  a  ' 
trip  around  the  whole  world  in  his  younger.  I 
unmarried  days. 

It  is  well  known  that  Albert  had  no 
desire  to  reign.  Like  his  father,  the  deaf 
Duke,  he  hail  the  tastes  of  a  country  gentle¬ 
man  or  moderate  means  and  no  d«*«ire  to 
live  beyond  them.  He  Las,  in  fad.  a  strong 
aversion  to  ostentation — his  life  when  heir  ; 
■  to  the  throne  was  embarrassingly  simple. 
After  his  marriage  it  was  proposed  to  lease 
the  Duke  d'Arenberg’s  palace  at  Brussels 
for  him.  But  he  could  not  resign  himself  to 
live  in  this  sumptuous  hut  far  from  home¬ 
like  ancestral  abode.  Instead  he  chow  the 
little  town  house  of  the  Marquis  d'Assche, 
Bellamy  Storer's  house  when  Minister  to 
Belgium.  There  he  and  Princess  Elizabeth 
|  lived  a  quiet  and  most  uneventful  life  until 
their  accession  iu  1909. 

King  Albert  is  credited  by  those  who 
know  him  best  as  having  the  most  up-to- 
date  ideas  concerning  the  functions  of 
royalty.  He  is  a  steady  worker,  and  his 
daily  routine  shows  him  to  be  busier  than 


the  average  business  man.  He  rises  al 
6  o'clook  every  morning,  breakfasts  at  7 
and  at  once  proceeds  to  examine  his  cor¬ 
respondence  and  to  answer  the  most  press¬ 
ing  of  his  letters.  He  then  devotee  two 
hom-R  to  mechanical  engineering,  his  favor¬ 
ite  pursuit.  Latterly  he  lias  given  much 
time  to  the  various  new  railroads  projected 
in  the  Kongo. 

Tin*  King,  before  be  reached  the  throne, 
made  a  voyage  to  the  Kongo.  On  his  return 
ho  made  a  deep  impression  upon  humani¬ 
tarian  Europe  by  his  speech  at  Antwerp,  an¬ 
nouncing  that  he  would  head  the  move¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  the  natives’  welfare  there, 
and  would  do  everything  iu  his  power  to 
change  the  cruel  conditions  then  existing. 

His  impression  of  the  Kongo  also  aje 
peaml  iu  interesting  book  form.  Albert 
has  a  breezy  style  of  writing.  He  i9  witty, 
and  his  cabinets,  they  say,  are  somewhui 
afraid  of  his  sense  of  humor.  For  a  long 
while  hefure  he  became  king  he  was  a  re¬ 
gular  rejK»rter  on  a  weekly  pajier.  wrote 
stories,  carried  a  police  card,  and  took  his 
assignments  as  meekly  as  any  cub. 

His  other  accomplishments — and  they 
are  many — include  motoring  and  motor¬ 
cycling.  aviating,  riding  and  driving,  shead¬ 
ing  ami  fishing  and  soldiering.  He  is 
immensely  popular,  evpn  with  the  Social¬ 
ists  of  his  Senate,  and  the  people  approci&U- 
his  democratic .  businesslike  attitude  toward 
his  position  as  their  ruler. 


COL.  ROOSEVELT’S  M  SOCIOLOGY  4  ” 

Ttt  take  care  of  your  fighting  force 
is  only  good  generalship  under  am 
circumstances.  It  is  small  wonder,  then, 
to  learn  of  the  Consideration  and  thought 
that  Colonel  Roosevelt  expends  upon  the 
"army”  that  follows  him  with  unwavering 
faithfulness  through  his  fiercest  campaigns. 
This  army  consists  al  present,  says  the 
Progressive  New  York  Pres*,  of  nine  men, 
eight  of  them  reporters  on  groat  New  York 
dailies  and  one  the  representative  of  the 
Associated  Press,  furnishing  news  to  the 
country  at  large.  This  is  the  true  Roose¬ 
velt  fighting  fon*e,  upon  which  he  depends 
more  than  upon  any  other  single  source  of 
strenglh.  He  realizes  this  and  strives  his 
best  to  treat  them  fairly  and  squarely, 
assuring,  through  the  sense  of  intimacy  and 
good-fellowship  lie  fosters,  that  his  news 
will  In*  caught  from  his  point  of  view  and 
reported  withnui  prejudice.  The  Press 
continues: 

"My  (’lass  in  Sociology  4”  is  what 
Colonel  Roosevelt  humorously  calls  these 
nine  newspajH-r  correspondents.  Whether 
or  not  the  relation  is  exactly  that  of  pupil 
to  teacher,  it  is  certainly  different  from  the 
relation  which  newspaper  correspondent? 
assume  in  dealing  with  most  prominent 
public  men. 

When  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  in  Oyster 
Bay  “Sociology  4”  meets  twice  a  day — 
usually  uuder  the  big  porte - cochfcre  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  ivy-clad,  broezo-caroet 
Sagamore*  Hill  front  porch.  .After  a  three- 
mile  motor  ride  from  Oyster  Bay,  the  nine 
correspondents  frequently,  without  even 
going  through  the  formality  of  ringing  the 
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Every  Winton  Six  is  practically  built  to  order.  Your  Winton  Six  will  be  finished  to  mem  'your  taste,  giving  it  a  per- 
sonality  and  a  distinction  representative  of  a  discriminating  owner.  It  will  be  a  car  to  command  respect  and  win 
commendation  wherever  you  may  drive  it,  and  you  will  enjoy  a  personal  satisfaction  above  any  you  have  yet  experienced 
as  an  automobile  owner.  And  that  personal  satisfaction  is,  after  all,  the  only  real  reason  for  buying  any  car. 
Catalog  upon  request.  The  Winton  Motor  Car  Company.  77  Berea  Road,  Cleveland.  Branch  Houses  in  20  Cities. 
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Dealers  Everywhere 


Thousands  of  motorists  have  proved 
every  statement  we  make  regarding 
the  exclusive  Federal  Double-Cable- 
Base  construction. 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


Federal  Construction  Frees  Motorists 
From  Undue  Tire  Trouble  and  Expense 

Who  is  there,  among  motorists,  that  does  not  know  the  expensive- 
ness  and  the  annoying  inconvenience  on  the  road  of  rim  cuts,  blow¬ 
outs  and  tube-pinching?  And  who  is  there  that  does  not  know  the 
danger  when,  with  the  car  moving  rapidly,  a  tire  blows  from  its  rim? 
These  things  are  not  fancies.  They  occur  all  too  frequently,  and 
when  they  occur  they  rob  motoring  of  its  pleasure. 

A  full  year’s  test  of  the  Double-Cable- Base,  in  service  all  over 
America  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  motorists,  proves  that  it 
absolutely  prevents  these  troubles. 


Wrapped  Tread;  Slow,  Open-Steam  Cure 


FEDERAL  TIRES  are  not  only  as  well  made 
as  the  very  best  of  other  tires,  but  they  pos¬ 
sess  an  exclusive  feature  of  construction  that 
overshadows  in  service  importance  any  other  single 
development  in  the  history  of  tire  making.  Motorists 
all  over  America  are  proving  this,  to  their  distinct  advan¬ 
tage,  every  day. 

Double-Cable- Base  construction  can  be  found  in  Federal 
Tires  only.  And  the  Double-Cable-Base  eliminates,  in  one 
stroke,  four  common  and  costly  forms  of  tire  trouble. 


All  Styles  and  Sizes — Plain  and  Ragged  Treads 


All  Federal  Double-Cable-Base  Tires  are  of  the  “wrapped  tread”  type— i.  e., 
the  carcass  and  tread,  before  curing,  are  wrapped  with  heavy  cotton  bands 
under  strong  tension,  thereby  adding  the  necessary  compression  to  give  the 
tread  the  utmost  cohesion  and  ensuring  an  even  flow  of  the  rubber  during 
[vulcanization.  This  process  permits  of  a  long,  slow  cure  at  low  tem- 
■perature  in  open  steam,  as  against  a  quick  cure  at  higher  temper- 

|  aturc  used  in  making  molded  tires.  The  wrapped  tread  tire,  therefore,  while 
■highly  resilient,  is  much  tougher  and  far  more  durable  than  any  molded  tire 
possibly  can  be.  This  wrapped  tread  process,  coupled  with  the  Dofiblc-Cable- 
13ase  construction,  makes  Federal  Tires  distinctly  Extra  Service  Tire* 
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Colonel's  front  door  bell,  stand  under  the 
shady  structure  and  wait  until  the  Colonel, 
whose  work  has  been  interrupted  by  the  j 
noise  of  the  automobile,  steps  briskly  out 
of  the  door.  He  is  generally  drest  in  a 
kakld  suit,  and  he  begins  telling  the  nine 
newspaper  men  what  they  want  to  know 
without  waiting  for  the  formality  of  being 
asked  questions. 

Altho  newspaper  men  write  more  about 
<  'olonel  Roosevelt  than  altout  almost  any 
one  else,  they  probably  ask  him  fewer 
questions.  Having  learned  to  trust  them, 
he  tells  them  without  reservation  almost 
••very thing  that  comes  to  his  mind.  He 
warns  them  what  to  publish  and  what  to 
keep  to  themselves.  “There's  no  harm  in 
your  using  that,”  he  will  say.  Or.  on 
other  occasions,  with  a  laugh:  “This  is 
strictly  for  Soeiology  4."  He  tells  them 
his  views  on  the  world-hapjjenings  of  each 
day,  his  plans  for  the  day  or  w»*ek.  who  his 
l>olitieal  eallers  liave  been  or  will  be  during 
the  day,  except  in  ease  they  don’t  want 
their  names  to  appear. 

**  I  have  also  had  some  visitors  who 
asked  me  not  to  make  their  names  public,” 
is  his  formula  on  the  latter  occasions. 

The  work  of  the  nine  staff  correspond¬ 
ents  at  Oyster  Huy  these  days  is  a  strange 
’•ombinalion  of  high-pressure  work  and 
idleness.  They  sleep  late,  swim  in  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  breakfast  and  read  the 
newspapers  with  intentional  leisureliness. 
They  know  only  too  well  that  between  five 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and  eleven  o’clock 
at  night,  an  exceedingly  strenuous  “raw 
with  time”  will  begin. 

On  the  stormy  night  of  (’olonel  Roooo- 
velt’s  return  from  Europe,  for  example, 
it  was  exactly  1  a.m.  when  he  landed 
from  William  H.  Childs’s  yacht  Joyance 
upon  the  Emlen  Roosevelt  private  dock 
in  Oyster  Bay.  The  first  edition  of  all 
the  newspajiers  of  the  nine  correspon¬ 
dents  had  already  gone  to  press.  Whether 
the  nine  men  could  interview  the  Col¬ 
onel  and  make  the  three-mile  dash  back 
to  Oyster  Bay  in  the  thunderstorm  in 
lime  to  “long  distance”  their  offices  before 
the  second  editions  was  very  doubtful. 
The  nine  eorrespon dents  had  expected 
tliat  this  early-morning  interview  would  not 
Ik*  very  important.  But  as  they  clustered 
around  the  Colonel  on  the  rain-swept, 
lightning-lit  Emlen  Roosevelt  |K>rch,  he 
told  them  that  he  had  had  an  emissary 
from  District  Attorney  Whitman  on  tho 
yacht,  who  had  pleaded  for  the  Progressive 
gain -material  indorsement.  Standing  bo- 
side  the  Colonel,  in  the  half-<larkness, 
George  W.  Perkins  and  Slate  Chairman 
Theodore  Douglas  Robinson  insisted  that 
the  Progressives  would  not  indorse  Whit¬ 
man.  As  tho  nine  correspondents  raced 
back  to  Oyster  Bay  they  drew  lots  for 
the  town's  few  long-distance  telephones. 
One  correspondent  got  tho  telephone  in  tho 
'■hauffeur’s  private  residence.  Two  more 
dropt  out  at  a  saloon  which  was  known  to 
he  open.  Thro©  more  went  on  to  the 
Oyster  Bay  Hotel,  and  matched  for  turns 
at  the  'single  booth  there.  The  Preaa 
reporter,  thinking  to  save  a  fow  minutes, 
decided  to  chance  a  saloon  near  the 
chauffeur's  house,  and  fortunately  found  it 
open.  When  newspaper  readers  all  over 
the  United  States  went  down  to  their 
breakfasts  just  six  hours  later  and  read  in 
their  morning  newspapers  that  District 
Attorney  whitman  had  sent  an  emissary 


to  Colonel  Roosevelt,  and  that  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  organisation  leaders  had  ad  vised 
Colonel  Roosevelt  against  indorsing  Whit¬ 
man,  none  of  them  realized  with  what 
haste  and  difficulty  tho  information  had 
been  obtained. 

The  most  important  single  piece  of 
nows  which  the  nine  staff  correspondents 
have  given  to  the  newspaper-reading  pub¬ 
lic  so  far  this  year  is  perhaps  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Colonel  Roosevelt’s  attitude  a 
month  earlier  regarding  tho  indorsement 
by  the  State  Progressive  party  of  reputable 
Republican  candidates  having  Progressive 
principles.  For  several  weeks  previous, 
the  public  all  over  the  country  had  been 
wondering  what  the  Progressive  party  in 
New  York  State  was  going  to  do  about  a 
Governorship  candidate  in  case  Colonel 
Roosevelt  continued  to  refuse  to  run.  Late 
ono  night,  the  corresjxmdents  of  The  Preaa 
and  The  Hcrnld  received  long-distance 
messages  from  their  New  York  City  offices 
that  a  score  of  Progressives  had  left  Now 
York  for  Oyster  Bay,  intending  to  make 
another  ap|>enl  to  Colonel  Roosevelt  to 
run  for  Governor.  Hurrying  out  to  Saga¬ 
more  Hill,  the  two  correspondents  learned 
that  Colonel  Roosevelt  had  given  the 
leaders  to  understand  that  he  tat  that 
time)  favored  the  indorsement  of  any  one 
of  several  high-class  possible  Republican 
Candida tes  of  Progressive  principles.  The 
source  of  tho  two  correspondents’  informa¬ 
tion  was  unquestionable.  But  the  informa¬ 
tion  itself  was  absolutely  unexpected,  and 
had  been  conveyed  to  the  correspondents 
in  only  two  or  three  brief  sentences.  The 
source  of  it,  also,  had  to  be  concealed. 
Hurrying  back  to  Oyster  Bay,  the  two  men 
held  a  consultation  with  their  seven  com¬ 
panions  as  to  how  this  information  could 
be  conveyed  to  the  newspaper-reading 
public  without  the  source  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  Iming  given.  Standing  side  by  side 
at  the  telegraph  desk  of  the  Oyster  Bay 
depot,  tho  correspondents  finally  sent  to 
their  newspapers  nine  of  tho  most  widely 
different  and  most  hastily  written  1.200- 
word  articles  which  have  ever,  perhaps,  been 
based  on  the  same  item  of  news. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the 
genua  repvrtoriua  that  does  not  show  him 
in  the  yellow  light  of  a  hold-up  man  ex¬ 
torting  intimacies  from  his  victims  by 
umuteur  third-degree  methods.  Possibly 
he  is  here  a  distinct  species,  so  that,  as  wo 
sjieak  of  the  Washington  or  foreign  or  war 
correspondent,  we  should  refer  as  well  to 
the  Roosevelt  or  Oyster  Bay  correspondent. 
At  any  rate,  Sociology  4  is  more  than  a 
name.  It  is  an  institution  and,  like  every 
other  close-knit  human  arrangement,  has 
its  definite  code  of  unwritten  law.  We  read : 

One  of  these  laws  is  that  the  Colonel’s 
guests  shall  never  be  interviewed  while  they 
are  on  his  grounds.  The  reason  for  the 
rule  is  obvious.  It  has  been  broken  only 
once  this  summer.  Late  ono  night  tho 
staff  correspondents,  on  unquestioned  au¬ 
thority,  learned  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  at 
a  private  conference  at  Sagamore  Hill  told 
the  State  Progressive  leaders  that  he  was 
not  averse  to  the  indorsement  of  high- 
grade  Republican  candidates  with  Ih-o- 
gressivo  principle*.  When  tho  corre¬ 
spondents  motored  up  to  Sagamore  Hill 


next  afternoon,  they  found  Stale  Pro¬ 
gressive  Chairman  Theodore  Douglas  RoIh 
inson  in  the  act.  of  leaving  somewhat 
porturbedly.  The  correspondents,  forget¬ 
ting  all  alamt  the  rule,  swarmed  about  the 
State  chairman,  plying  him  with  excited 
questions  while  he  in  turn  was  accusing 
them  of  having  sent  to  their  uewspupers 
information  which  was  untrue.  In  tho 
midst  of  the  wrangle.  Colonel  Roosevelt 
hustled  out  of  the  house  and,  beaming  on 
Soeiology  4  through  his  spectacles,  dis¬ 
tracted  their  attention  until  the  State 
chairman  escaped.  Colonel  Roosevelt  hus 
since  exprest  himself  for  a  straight  I*n>- 
gressivo  ticket.  But  his  amused  treatment 
of  Sociology  4  ou  that,  earlier  occasion 
makes  the  staff  correspondents  helievo 
that  the  information  which  they  sent  to 
their  newspapers  was  authentic  after  all. 

When  Colonel  Roosevelt  goes  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  Pittsburg,  or  some  other  distant 
city.  Sociology  4  accompanies  him 
usually  having  s«*ats  in  the  same  car.  That. 
Colonel  Roosevelt.  ox-Rrcsident  and  na¬ 
tional  leader,  should  lie  traveling  all  over 
the  country  in  public  Pullmans  is,  perhaps, 
the  most,  striking  evidence  of  how  es¬ 
sentially  democratic  our  present-day  Amer¬ 
ican  life  really  is.  The  members  of 
Sociology  4  usually  arrange  to  get  scuts 
in  tho  Colonel's  car  through  John  McGrath, 
the  Colonel's  political  secretary.  Most  of 
them  believed,  until  recently,  that  Colonel 
Roosevelt  gave  no  particular  thought  to 
this  arrangement.  One  of  the  staff  cor¬ 
respondents,  however,  entering  the  car 
which  took  Colonel  Roosevelt  to  Wash¬ 
ington  six  weeks  ago,  found  himself 
abruptly  face  to  face  with  the  Colonel  with¬ 
out  having  prepared  any  greeting  for  him. 

“Your  berth  back  from  Washington  ha* 
been  reserved  for  you,  so  you  need  have  no 
concern  about  it,"  the  Colonel  said  as  he 
passed,  leveling  his  forefinger  at  the 
tongue-tied  correspondent,  and  making  a 
slight  inclination  to  take  tho  place  of  n 
greeting.  The  Colonel  that  morning  had 
ahead  of  him  one  of  the  busiest,  most  try¬ 
ing,  and  most,  crowded  days  of  his  life. 
The  incident  shows  not  only  Colonel 
Roosevelt’s  thoughtfulness,  but  his  tn*- 
roendous  grasp  of  detail. 

On  these  train  trips,  as  in  all  other 
dealings  with  Colonel  Roosevelt,  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  staff  correspondents  are 
entirely  informal  and  impersonal.  They 
understand  that  his  |>ersonal  thoughtful¬ 
ness  for  them  is  based  merely  on  tin* 
inherent  kindness  which  his  nature  prompts 
him  to  show  to  any  man  who  is  throun 
with  him  constantly  from  day  to  day. 

The  work  of  the  staff  correspondents 
during  these  trips  consists  of  getting  the 
names  and  views  of  alt  politicians  who 
confer  with  tho  Colonel,  all  incidents 
of  tho  trip,  his  receptions  by  crowds  at  the 
different  stations  and  in  the  banquet-  and 
meeting-halls  where  he  speaks.  Copies  of 
his  speeches  are  usually  furnished  in 
ml vance  to  the  correspondents.  But  they 
are  supposed  to  catch  any  impromptu 
variations  he  may  make.  Their  orders 
are  never  to  let  Colonel  Roosevelt  out  of 
their  sight  if  they  can  help  it.  They  some¬ 
times  spend  more  nervous  energy  in 
obeying  these  orders  literally  than  in 
writing  their  articles  or  solving  the  con¬ 
stantly  changing  and  perpetually  trouble¬ 
some  problem  of  telegraph  communication. 

The  100,000  Now  Yorkers,  for  example, 
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The  “Master  Six”  of  Them  All 


The  new  19x5  Chalmers  “  Master  Six  ” — $2400 — will  be  produced  in 
limited  quantities  for  those  who  seek  the  fullest  luxury  of  power  and 
size  in  a  motor  car. 

For  1915  the  “Master  Six”  is  offered  in  two  new  body  types — both 
unusually  beautiful  and  distinctive.  In  fact,  we  believe  that  in  style 
and  beauty  the  1915  Chalmers  will  not  be  approached  by  any  car  in 
the  American  Market. 


QaaUty  First 

Chalmers  Cars  Are 
Real  Quality  Cars 

Perhaps  the  greatest  asset 
ths  Chalm*r*  Company  ha $  is 
ths  monogram  shown  above. 

Because  this  trademark  is 
so  valuable,  because  it  has 
come  to  stand  for  so  much 
in  the  automobile  world ,  ths 
Chalmers  Company  cannot 
afford  to  jeopardize  the  mi/- 
lions  it  has  invested ,  by  allow¬ 
ing  a  car  to  carry  this  mono¬ 
gram  which  does  not  in  every 
way  com*  up  to  the  Chalmers 
standard  of  quality . 

The  Chalmers  Company  is 
not  competing  and  never  has 
competed  with  other  cars  pure¬ 
ly  on  a  " price  "  basis . 

Our  past  experience  has 
shown  us  that  each  year  there 
are  enough  people  to  whom 
"quality"  is  first  and  "price" 
secondary,  to  buy  more  Chal¬ 
mers  cars  than  we  can  make. 

So  the  Chalmers  Company 
is  one  of  those  sure  enough  of 
its  market  to  continue  to  pro¬ 
duce  cars  on  a  " quality "  basis 
rather  than  on  a  "pries"  basis i* 

The  net c  prices,  ttSSO  for  1A* 
rhalmrrs  " Light  Six"  and  $tW 
for  the  "Master  Six”  mean  no 
more  profit  per  car  to  us,  they 
wean  to  you. 


New  Bodies  of  Exclusive  Design 

Thefour-passengerTorpedopicturedmbove  complete  convenience— in  short,  every  essen- 

is  •  most  distinctive  csr.  It  has  grace,  ex*  tial  luxury  of  a  modern  automobile, 
elusive  style  and  dash.  This  beautiful,  new  Mechanically  this  is  a  new  model  of  the 

body  has  a  tingle  door  on  either  aide.  Front  ‘-Master  Six"  that  made  the  most  note- 

seats  are  divided.  Doors  are  in  the  center  of  worthy  success  of  the  1914  season.  With 

the  body.  This  is  a  man  s  car  of  unusual  ,9,5  refinements,  it  offers  even  more  than 

style  and  smartness,  built  lower  than  usual,  ever  the  limit  of  luxury  in  motor  car  manu- 

giving  it  a  foreign,  racy  appearance,  and  facture 

“•wn«  11  ?‘itin!tiVi  •™°"g  ■"  e*r8;  K  m.  The  19:5  model  will  have  the  same  power 

On  the  “Master  Six  chassis  is  also  bu.lt  ,.m  .^practically  the  same  mechanical 

^-passengerTouHngCar^big  roomycar.  fe„ure.  which  gave  the  1914  "Master  Six" 

for  those  who  desire  an  automob.ie  of  maxi-  |he  reputation  of  being  one  of  America  s 

mum  carrying  capacity.  The  lines  of  the 
7-passenger  body  are  the  same  as  those  of  g 

the  Torpedo  The  •dditional  price,  as  in  the  case  of  the 

The  only  car  at  the  last  New  York  show  "Light  Six,"  represents  the  actual  cost  of  the 

with  a  body  as  distinctive  in  line  as  the  *dded  featurc8  *nd  augmented  quality. 
Chalmera  “Master  Six"  was  a  foreign  car  of 

international  reputation  ;  and  the  body  alone  Delivery  Sept.  1st 

was  priced  at  $1600.  *  “ 

The  “Master  Six"  combines  high  power  These  1915  “Master  Sixes"  are  ready  for 

with  striking  style,  unusual  roominess  and  delivery  beginning  September  xst.  We  will 

.  distribute  them  as  evenly  as  possi- 

ble  throughout  our  entire  list  of 
I  V  dealers,  but  there  is  bound  to  be 

more  demand  in  certain  sections 
I +-r. — — than  we  can  supply.  be 

the  arrange  to 

view  these  models  immediately  up- 

Sja  /&.  An  on  their  arrival  in  your  city. 


Chalmers  Motor  Company 

Detroit,  Michiiao 
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Quality  Firat 

Features  of  Chalmers 
“Sixes”  for  1915 

Chalmara  Bodiaa — We  eofl  your 
attention  eepteiaUy  to  tkt  Chalmert 
body  design  fat  1916.  Tkt  boditt 
of  both  tkt  "Light  Six"  and  the 
"Matter  Six"  art  distinctly  origi¬ 
nal.  They  hart  been  pronounced 
by  expert*  to  comport  favorably  in 
looter  with  tht  b tit  European  cart 
to  which  the  world  always  lookl  for 
tirluiinuu  of  body  design. 

FlasibU  Powar — Doth  1916  Chal- 
m err  "Six"  motor t  are  exception¬ 
ally  long  mtroki.  At  two  mill!  an 
hour  "on  high"  or  at  exprtee  train 
speed,  ton  fret  the  big  r  tier  re  of  pull 
and  Hamina.  You  never  feel  un¬ 
certain  of  a  Choi  mere  "Six."  and 
the  need  for  gear  shifting  it  rare. 

Silane* — Here  art  truly  lilent  cart. 
No  rattle.  No  vibration  to  tire  your 
nerve*  and  tear  at  the  mechanism. 
Silence  meant  abtenee  of  vibration 
and  that  to  limply  absence  of  wear. 

Roadability  —  Chalmert  "Six**" 
ride  welt.  They  rii ng  to  the  higher! 
crowned  road.  Thais  became  their 
weight  to  rightly  balanced,  became 
all  tor  lion  itraim  art  taken  up  by 
big,  strong,  torque  tube  and  rod.  In 
building  for  strength  and  safety, 
Chalmert  design  learet  nothing  to 
chance. 

Moldad  Oral  Fan  dm*  — Intro¬ 
duced  by  Chalmert  l ait  year  and 
declared  by  owntrt  the  " handtom - 
rtt  fender  built."  Girt  fulleit  pro¬ 
tection  from  dirt. 

Tun  gat  *n  Staal  Valaaa—  Will  not 
warp  or  pit.  Almoit  ntrrr  need 
regrinding.  Astute  full  and  last¬ 
ing  power.  Cart  more,  but  are 
worth  more. 

Medium  Weight— Both  Chalmert 
"Sixe*"  art  designed  for  lotting 
and  satisfactory  service.  They  are 
henry  where  weight  it  nttdtd  ;  and 
do  not  carry  a  superfluous  pound. 
In  proportion  to  power,  a *  economi¬ 
cal  at  any. 

Complete  Equipment —All  open 
cart  have  electric  starter.  Chalmers 
tailor -made  top,  rain  rieion  wind¬ 
shield,  Klaxon  -  made  horn,  de¬ 
mountable  rim*,  full  electric  Ught*. 
No  ear  earrie*  better  equipment  or 
it  more  convenient. 


3,000,000  Miles  of  Proof 

Here  is  a  proved  1915  car.  Announced  in  May,  over  4000  have  already 
been  sold  and  are  in  use  throughout  the  country.  These  4000  cars  have  been 
driven  a  total  of  over  3,000,000  miles  and  they  have  universally  made  good. 

When  this  car  was  put  on  the  market  we  offered  it  as  a  “Quality”  not  a 
“Price”  car.  We  recommended  it  to  the  public  not  because  it  weighed  a  cer¬ 
tain  numberofpounds,  not  because  ofany  abnormal  design,  not  because  it  was 
the  most  economical  car  to  operate,  not  because  its  price  was  sensational. 

But  we  said  in  offering  it  that  we  believed  it  to  be  the  greatest  all 
’round  automobile  for  the  money  offered  since  automobiles  were  first 
built.  Our  dealers  on  seeing  the  car  agreed  with  us.  And  4000  owners 
are  now  saying  the  same  thing. 


Proved  Right  By  Use 

This  1915  model  has  had  an  aggregate  mile¬ 
age  great  enough  to  prove  beyond  any  ques¬ 
tion  that  it  has  atrength  for  every  emergency, 
power  to  spare,  the  easy  riding  qualities  of 
cars  costing  much  more  ;  that  its  medium 
weight  ia  scientifically  distributed  and  its 
upkeep  cost  unusually  low. 

So  here  you  have  a  1915  car  which  has 
already  demonstrated  its  ability  to  "  stand 
the  road."  That  is  to  continue  to  run  si¬ 
lently  and  smoothly  and  to  look  like  new 
after  months  of  hard  usage. 

An  Increase  In  Price 

When  we  first  announced  this  csr.we  priced 
it  at  81800.  We  have  since  added  a  few 
detailed  improvements  and  made 
some  changes  in  the  equipment 
which  have  increased  the  manufac¬ 
turing  cost  approximately  $50. 

So,  beginning  August  1st,  the 
price  of  the  five-passenger  model 
became  81850.  At  the  new  price 
our  factory  profit  remains  the  same. 


Chalmers  Motor  Company 

Detroit.  Michigan 


New  6-passenger  Type 

We  are  now  making  this  car  in  a  six-pas- 
sengermodel  also.  Itspriceisjigoo.  Thisis  a 
carof  exceptional  graceand  roominess, with  an 
entirely  new,  luxurious  and  distinctive  body. 
Thetonneau  ia  fitted  with  Pullmandisappear- 
ing  seats.  Doors  areunusually  wide.  The  body 
is  a  new  type  of  exclusive  Chalmers  design. 

The  two  models,  like  all  Chalmers  cars, 
are  built  complete  in  the  Chalmers  shops. 

And  we  have  never  lost  a  sale  to  a  prospec¬ 
tive  purchaser  who  visited  the  Chalmers  fac¬ 
tory  and  saw  Chalmers  cars  in  the  making. 
Those  people  who  hsve  seen  Chalmers  cars 
being  built  realize  that  quality  is  something 
that  is  "  built  £nto  ”  an  automobile. 

"Light  SI*”  t-ptM*n(«r  Touring  Car  .  .  $1900 
"Light  SI*”  7-pau«n|«  Limouilna  .  .  .  $3300 
“Light  Six'*  S-pOM«ng«r  Sedan . $2SSO 


•Light  Si*"  S^Muengtr  Touring  Car,  $1850 
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Heating  Experts 
at  Your  Service 

FREE  ^el  a  Kalamazoo  ex¬ 
pert  draw  up  your 
heating  plans  and  submit  blue  prints 
— free — see  the  results  whether  you 
buy  of  us  or  not.  Write  for  tho 

KALAMAZOO  Furnace  Book 
Save  $25  to  $75 

Ao<J  be  ture  of  satitf action  with  txpsrti' 
pUn§— nt  a  low  factory  price  on  complete 
outfit.  Year's  Trial-Cask  or  Time  Pay¬ 
ments— We  Pay  the  Freight. 

A*k  for  Furnac€  Catalog  97 5 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 


who  road  their  particular  newspaper’s  !  on  the  museum  stops,  the  surging  rush  from 
admirable  1,500-word  description  of  Colonel  show-case  to  show-ease  in  tho  crowded 
Roosevelt's  Pittsburg  speech  last  Wednes-  museum  itself,  the  Wait  to  President 
day  morning,  do  not  know  that  every  one  Wilson,  the  American  Geographical  Society 
of  those  1,500  words  was  written  by  a  man  dinner  at  the  hotel,  Colonel  Roosevelt’s 
whoso  hurrying  pencil  was  gript  between  * 
the  throe  fingers  and  thumb  of  a  bandaged 
hand  and  who  was  near  to  fainting  from 

loss  or  blood.  The  correspondent  while  moat  strenuous  that  the  correspondent  had 
busily  writing  Colonel  Roosevelt's  speech  ever  put  in.  In  describing  the  experience 


lecture  at  the  Convention  Hall,  and  thr 
midnight  political  meeting  at  Progressive 
headquarters — made  tho  day  about  the 


at  the  big  Exposit ion-1  fall  meeting  had 
reached  into  his  hand-luig  under  the  table  to 
get  another  note-book.  His  razor  had  slip! 
out  of  his  case  in  the  hand-bag.  Its  keen 
blade  sank  deep  into  his  right  middle 
linger.  He  bound  a  handkerchief  around 

tho  cut.  But  the  blood  quickly  forced  its  that  if  the  Colonel  could  stand  the  strain, 
way  through  the  linen  and  liegan  spotting  he  could  stand  it,  too. 
the  table  and  even  the  sheets  of  paper  on 


describing  the  experience 
afterward,  the  correspondent  said  that 
frequently,  in  a  tired  moment,  he  would 
h>ok  up  to  find  that  Colonel  Roosevelt’s 
‘•ye  was  momentarily  resting  on  him  with 
a  kindly  flicker.  The  effect  of  this,  the 
<*orres|>ondent  says,  was  to  make  him  feel 


Manufacturer* 


Kalamazoo, 


Mick. 


W#  mak.  a  fan  tin.  of  Kan 
furnace*.  VctaJ  Ki 
,  Ur  r.(U  and  Goa  8t 


U M  ‘I 


which  catalog  ia  wasted. 


which  all  the  correspondents  were  writing. 
As  soon  as  the  Colonel's  speech  was  done, 
tho  correspondents,  not  being  able  to  find 
a  taxicab,  ran  through  the  bark  Pittsburg 
streets  for  a  mile  until  they  reached  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  office.  There 
the  other  correspondents  wanted  the 
wounded  man  to  dictate  his  article.  But 
he  objected  that  the  hour  w*as  so  late  that 


AFTER  THE  BATTLE 

TV/T  ^  l|avo  l‘»ng  realized  tho  barbarity 
of  war,  without  much  change  in  their 
susceptibility  to  war  fever.  Perhaps  when 
they  once  realize  clearly  its  ironic  absurdity, 
which  many  writers  have  tried  to  show  to 
the  fellow-correspondent  who  helped  him  them,  they  will  finally  turn  from  it.  Charles 


- would  not  get  his  own  story  on  the  wire  in  Dickens  took  groat  pains  to  make  clear  the 

Big$20ffer-KEITH’S;^ro,h:“d".lt  "°,t  tK ,  f™  «•"!* “  «•’—  ■ 

offle©  and  wrote  his  1,500-word  lead  and  m  hl9  bnt*f  do8cnPt>on  of  “a  splendid 


MAGAZINE 
For  a  Year 

12  big  60-page 
numben  am]  your 

choice  of  a 

$1.00  PLAN 
BOOK  FREE 

Keith's  MagaxlDc 

17  11  000  0*.  o,  U.  13. 

bulWflnf  aoil  (Worsting  aittilic  b. am.  62  on  a  ?»*r  Earh 
contain*  T  to  10  I'kana  by  DkJ  iif  Arrlilt«rU 

Mwl  Thp  n«a  Iloaha  Dlr.M  or  Thm  *»wtd#oUra,  f  I  r*rb 

196  PI  an  i  of  Bungalow*  I  ITS  tian#  ctattag  b«to« 

m  **  *  CnttagM  ITS  *'  M  utif  $6000 

lib  *'  cortlnf  KoL.w  $#m)0  I  !(■»  44  CtK.ul  am!  Brlrk 
Ifb  "  "  "  $5000  » OaragM  40  Duplti  a  Flair 

Any  on4  of  these  ft.  Plan  Hooks  Ftt*  wilh  yeer't  suk.  %$. 

M.  L.  KEITH  640  MrZalfbt  Bldg..  If  InocapolU.  Mian 


description  in  little  more  than  an  hour 
with  his  bandaged  hand.  And  an  un¬ 
usually  accurate  and  complete  account  it 
subsequently  proved  to  be,  too. 

Several  of  tho  present  members  of 


charge ' 

There  will  be  the  full  complement  of 
backs  broken  in  two,  of  arms  twisted  wholly 
off,  of  men  impaled  upon  their  bayonets, 
of  logs  smashed  up  liko  bits  of  firewood,  of 


Sociology  4  arc  old  Roo-v.lt  cnrro.pon-  °'hW 

.  1  |  crunched  into  soft  jelly  by  the  iron  hoofs 

dents  who  have  served  at  various  times  and  of  horses,  of  faces  trampled  out  of  all  like- 

places  in  the  past  ten  years  in  exactly  ness  to  anything  human.  This  is  what 

the  present  capacity.  Several  are  brand  behind  *‘a  splendid  charge."  This 

is  what  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  when 

our  fellows  rode  at  them  in  style  and  cut 

them  up  famously. 


new. 


ST.  LEONARDS  FURNITURE— 
McHUGH  WILLOW  INLAYS 

combining  the  lines  of  our  original  Mission  Fur¬ 
niture,  with  the  McHughwillow  mountings. 
Sketches  on  reqoes 


AnHoheoys  McllmgkwiUo*  Fumiiurt. 
WrtU  for  Ptn  MktiUut. 

JOSEPH  P.  McHUGH  6-  SON 


9  Ww  Si  *i  5th  Avc 


New  York 


Recently  the  arrival  of  a  new 
"student"  gave  the  Colonel  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  exhibit  his  wonderful  power  of 
memory  of  faces  and  names  in  an  instance 


Ami  after  the  charge?  A  correspondent 


aa  remarkable  as  has  ever  been  recorded  uf  th«  New  York  Tribune  writes  of  the 
of  him.  He  had  never  mmsq  this  man  be¬ 
fore,  and,  it  is  safe  to  say,  had  never 
heard  of  his  existence: 


Thb  FREE  ROOK  vtll 

help  solve  i/our  problem. 

It  tells  how  to  chootr  and  install 
the  pumping  equipment  best 
•tilled  to  your  requirement#  — 
insuring  yoq  unfailing  servkr 
and  geonomica!  operation.  It  tell#  exactly  what 
each  eyvrem  will  do  and  hovr  touch  it  will  coat. 


DP'IMPiB 

FOR  HOMES  FACTORIES  AMP  FARMS 


We  bulM  every  practical  type  of  hand  or  power  driv¬ 
en  pumping  fyetem.  for  deep  or  aballow  well*,  open 
or  pressure  tank,  for  city  or  country  houaes.  facto- 
rie#,  farm#,  greenhou«*  country  dub#  or  hospital*. 
Dayton  System#  have  fewer  part#— run  more  evenly 
and  quietly— require  \r—  attention  and  conlleM  per 
year  of  •ervice  than  any  other.  Their  compact  ar¬ 
rangement  m*kc«ln*tAiUtlo«i  ea*y  and  locxpcnalv*. 
Mode  ml  wyour  home  with  a  "Dayton 
Syitem  Send  today  for  your  copy  of 
the  free  book  "Water  Supply/* 

THE  DAYTON  PUMP  AND  MFC.  CO. 

6»0  W  Fifth  •*..  Dayton.  Obi# 

Vrw  York  Pkrtodelpki* 

Ho  item  Son  Francisco 


battle-field  of  Diest,  Belgium.  He  says: 

Across  the  battle-field  of  Diest  there  is  a 
brown  stretch  of  harrowed  ground  half  a 
furlong  in  length.  It  is  the  grave  of  twelve 
The  new  correspondent  was  introduced  hundred  Germans  who  fell  in  tho  fight  of 
to  Colonel  Roosevelt  on  the  steps  of  tho  Wednesday.  All  over  the  field  there  are 


Sagamore  Hill  porch  during  one  of  tho 
twice-daily  visits.  Tho  Colonel,  as  ho 
nhook  hands,  repeated  the  correspondent’s 
name. 

"Are  you  any  relation  to - ?"  ho 


other  graves,  some  of  Germans,  some  of 
Belgians,  some  of  horses.  When  I  reached 
the  place  this  afternoon  peasants  with  long 
mattocks  and  spades  wore  turning  in  the 
soil.  For  two  full  days  they  had  been  at 


askod  without  any  seeming  effort  of  fhe  work  of  burial  and  they  were  sick  at 


heart.  Their  com  ia  ripe  for  cutting  in  the 
battle-field,  but  little  of  it  will  be  harvested. 
Dark  paths  in  their  turnip-fields  are  sodden 
with  the  blood  of  men  and  horses. 

The  Belgians,  in  contempt  of  their 
marksmanship,  had  forced  the  Gormans  to 
the  attack,  which  had  been  made  from 

three  points  of  the  field  simultaneously 
Imt  m  war  was  .hown  aborting  to  one  Tha  „  hting  hml  ljwtl  but  now  that 

of  the  nine  correspondents,  during  the 


memory. 

"I  am  his  son,”  the  startled  corre¬ 
spondent  answered. 

"  I  knew  your  father  in  Albany  in  1881," 
Colonel  Roosevelt  said. 

Colonel  Roosevelt’s  personal  thought¬ 
fulness  for  his  followers — one  of  the 
qualities  which,  perhaps,  has  made  him  so 
successful  as  a  leader  not  only  in  polities 


Colonel’s  unusually  trying  trip  to  Wash¬ 
ington  five  weeks  ago.  Tho  particular 
correspondent  had  been  presented  to 
Colonel  Roosevelt  only  a  week  before. 

Many  political  conferences  on  the  train, 
the  cheering,  roaring  mob,  and  rush  for 
automobiles  at  the  arrival  in  Washington, 
the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Riis  !  .’100  Uhlans,  who  wore  hold  in  check  for  a 


both  sides  had  swept  on,  no  one  seemed  to 
know  how  those  in  the  fight  had  really  fared. 
Only  by  the  heaps  of  dead  could  one  make 
estimate: 

At  least,  there  were  most  dead  on  the 
side  toward  the  bridge.  The  charge  of 


Fatly  Equipped  including  Deice  Electric 
Starter,  Electric  Lights  and  Horn 


The  New  Cartercar  and  the  New  Cartercar  Policy 

WITH  the  advent  of  the  new  season,  August  ist,  1914,  the 
manufacturers  of  the  gearless  transmission  Cartercars  an¬ 
nounce  that  their  policy  will  be  to  concentrate  all  the  energy  of 
their  present  efficient  organization  on  the  production  of  but  one 
model  chassis  and  this  on  the  embodiment  of  all  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  other  Cartercars — yet  better  than  any  of  them. 


The  Succeu  Behind  the 

Gearleas  Transmission 

This  Cartercar  transmission  consists1  of 
a  flat  copper  disc  revolved  by  the  engine 
and  a  fibre  faced  wheel.  They  grip  when 
rolled  together,  the  edge  of  the  wheel 
against  the  face  of  the  disc  and  the  result 
is  transmission  by  contact  instead  of  cogs. 

For  twelve  years  this  form  of  transmis¬ 
sion  has  earner!  the  confidence  of  its  mak¬ 
ers  and  the  public.  It  has  proven  itself 
equal  to  the  emergencies  and  most  satis¬ 
fying  under  adverse  conditions. 

Nlodel  Nine  has  all  the  sturdy  qualities 
of  the  gearless  transmission  combined  with 
the  added  attractiveness  of  neat  lines  and 
complete  equipment. 

Beauty  and  Comfort 

The  cowl  dash  meets  with  perfect  sym¬ 
metry  the  tapered  hood.  The  streamline 
effect,  the  deep  cushions,  the  big  tires,  the 
extra  roomy  body,  all  add  touches  of  grace 
and  ease. 


40%  Better  Performance 

The  motor  is  a  marvel  of  power  and 

economy. 

The  bore  is  3#  inches  and  the  stroke  5 
inches;  with  the  resultant  increase  in  pull¬ 
ing  power  and  the  decrease  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  fuel.  The  head  is  detachable, 
making  access  easy  when  necessary. 

The  gear  ratio  of  Model  ‘‘9”  is  4  to  I, 
which  makes  the  New  Cartercar  fully  40% 
better  in  performance  on  low  as  well  as  on 
high  speeds.  Backed  by  the  flexibility  and 
powerful  leverage  of  the  gearless  transmis¬ 
sion,  it  has  a  strength  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  car  of  any  price. 

The  Biggest  Value 

If  we  did  not  confine  our  output  to  this 
one  model  chassis  and  at  the  same  time 
greatly  increase  the  production,  we  could 
not  possibly  sell  this  splendid  Cartercar 
for  $1250.  It  is  the  biggest  value  ever 
offered  in  our  twelve  years'  experience. 


Model  Nine  Features 

The  Gearies*  Transmission. 

Trim  Streamline  Body. 

Colors:  Raven  Blue  or  Cartercar 
Gray. 

Delco  Electric  Starter. 

Electric  Lights  and  Horn. 
Economical, extrs  powered, Motor. 
Big  Tires.  (13x4  ina.)  Rear  Tires, 
non-skid  type. 

Genuine  Leather  Upholstery. 
Double  Deck  Seat  Springs. 
Dimming  Searchlights. 

New  Instrument  Board  with  all 
controls,  fuel  gauges,  etc.,  in 
plain  sight. 

Horn  Button  on  Wheel. 

New  Two  Wty  Ventilating,  Rain 
Vision  Windshield. 

Extra  Safe  Brakes. 

Mohair  Top. 

New  “Inside”  Curtains. 

License  Tag  Holders. 

Extra  Demountable  Rim. 


Write  for  Folder  Describing  Model  "9.”  A  card  will  bring  it 


PONTIAC 

MICHIGAN 


CARTERCAR  COMPANY 


Branches  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  Kansas  City  and  Atlanta 
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Marking  the  End  of 
the  Creations  of  Yesteryear— the 
Styles  that  Were  and  Are  No  More. 


Gone  for  good  are  the  knobs  and  angles  and  patchworks  of  ancient 
styles.  They  are  swept  away  to  the  limbo  of  the  wheezy  “one 
lunger'*  and  the  oil  lamp  by  the  sheer  beauty  of  the  new  Detroiter, 
absolutely  the  first  actual  European  streamline  in  America;  first 
high-speed,  long-stroke,  ball-bearing  motor;  lightest  car  of  its 

class ;  biggest  car  for  the  money. 


Complete  with  Westinghouse 
Starting  and  Lighting 
Equipment . 

■  miimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiinni 

s  A  Few  ol  (be 

Special  Features  s 

S  Less  than  ijoo  pounds. 

—  ii3-inch  wheelbase. 

S  33  h  or  v?  power. 

E  Worm-driven  silent  suiting  m-  -lor.  9 
S  Full-floating  rear  axle. 

B  y point  platform  rear  spring  s 

pension. 

S  Actual  one-man  top. 

S  Four  24-inch  doors. 

5  Non-skid  rear  tires. 

B  20-operation  body  finulu 
ff  Fuel  tank  in  cowL 
E  VcntiUting.rain-viaion  windshield.  3 
E  Hall- Bearings  throughout. 

E  Multiple  disc  clutch  in  oil. 

E  Duplex  tire  carrier  in  rear.  = 

g  TuUte  searchlights, 
s  Positive  gasoline  gauge. 

E  Electric-flash  oil  gauge, 
g  ao  to  3$  miles  per  gallon  of  fuel 
g  too  miles  to  quart  of  lubricant. 

6  Willard  L  B  A  Battery. 


Other  models,  without  starters,  $850  to  $925 


JUST  AS  THIS  NEW  DE¬ 
TROITER  made  a  clean  sweep  of 
everything  that  binds  cars  to  the  com¬ 
monplace  in  design — 

JUST  AS  THE  FUEL-SAVING 

Detroiter  type  of  long -stroke,  high 
speed,  ball-bearing  motor  made  a  clean 
sweep  at  the  Indianapolis  race,  driv¬ 
ing  the  first  four  winners  across  the 


coast  to  coast,  are  writing,  wiring, 
coming. 

HERE  IS  THE  LIMIT  OF 
beauty,  durability,  value.  Thirty-five 
special  features  give  the  last  extreme 
in  refinement — and  they  all  come  in  the 
Hit  price — they  are  not  ‘  ‘  extras.  *  ’ 

AND  NOTICE  THE  NEW  CON- 
venienccs.  Recording  instruments 
combined  in  one  unit,  every  control 
at  your  finger  tips.  Carburetor  ad-  ^ 
justment  on  the  steering  post;  car- 
buretor  itself  raised  to  an  easily 
accessible  point.  Emergency  K 
light  and  cigar  lighter.  Red 
electric  flash  that  warns  against 
lack  of  oil.  One-man  top. 

W  ide  doors.  And  these  are  * 

only  five  of  the  thirty-five.  Bfl 


JUST  AS  THIS  MATCHLESS 
car  fairly  swept  the  convention  of 
Detroiter  dealers  off  their  feet  when 
it  was  unveiled  for  the  first  time — 

SO  HAS  ITS  INSTANT  POPU- 
larity  won  a  sweeping  victory  every¬ 
where.  Dealers  ami  buyers,  from 


The  Detroiter,  like  the  Gold  Standard,  is  the  basis  for  calcu¬ 
lating  your  money's  worth.  Send  today  for  our  illustrated 
folder.  See  a  Detroiter  dealer.  Put  in  your  order  early. 

BRIGGS-DETROITER  COMPANY 

5009  Holbrook  Avsnue  Detroit,  Michigan 


August  29,  1914 
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owner,  seems,  however,  to  have  come  near 
success.  The  derelict  helmets  and  lances 
that  covered  the  fields  nhow  that  the  charge 
pressed  well  up  to  the  guns  and  to  the 
trenches  in  the  turnip-fields  where  the 
Belgian  soldiers  lay.  On  the  German  left 
mitrailleuses  got  in  thoir  work  behind,  and 
in  the  houses  on  the  outskirts  of  the  villages. 
Five  of  those  houses  are  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  two  others  farther  out  un¬ 
broken  all  to  pieces  and  burned.  In  a 
tihed  was  a  peasant  weeping  over  the  dead 
bodies  of  his  cows. 

It  would  be  easy  now  at  the  beginning  of 
this  war  to  write  of  its  tragedy.  The 
villagers  have  each  a  tale  of  loss  to  tell. 
All  of  the  twelve  hundred  men  in  the  long 
grave  were  men  with  wives,  sweethearts, 
and  parents.  All  the  Belgian  soldiers 
and  others  w'ho  were  buried  where  they  fell 
have  mourners. 

A  letter  which  I  picked  up  on  the  field 
and  am  endeavoring  to  have  identified  and 
sent  her  for  whom  it  is  intende  d  will  sj>eak 
for  all.  It  is  written  in  ink  on  half  a  sheet 

There  is  no  date  and 


of  thin  note-paper 
no  place.  It  probably  was  written  on  the 
eve  of  battle  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
reach  its  destination  if  tho  writer  died. 
This  is  the  translation: 

"Sweetheart:  Fato  in  this  present  war 
has  treated  us  more  cruelly  than  many 
others.  If  I  have  not  lived  to  create  for 
you  the  happiness  of  which  both  our  hearts 
dreamed,  remember  my  sole  wish  now  i?- 
that  you  should  be  happy.  Forget  mo  and 
create  for  yoursolf  some  happy  home  that 
may  restore  to  you  some  of  tho  greater 
pleasures  of  life.  For  myself,  I  shall  have 
died  happy  in  the  thought  of  your  love. 
My  last  thought  has  been  for  you  and  for 

Accept  this,  the 


A  New  Casement  Operator 

The  bronze  metal  bundle  is  all  that  is  seen.  Turning  it  opens  L  vWl  L* 

nr  closes  the*  element  window  with  ease  and  holds  it  firmly  locked  |  V  ■ 

at  any  point.  There  is  no  interference  with  curtains  or  shades,  or  V*  '  * 
with  window  screens  placed  on  the  inside. 

This  device  makes  casements  easy  to  govern  and  eliminates  l - — — — 

many  objections  to  this  very  desirable  form  of  window.  Any  dealer  in  Coibin 
hardware  can  tell  you  all  about  it.  Or  we  will  send  you  descriptive  matter  upon 
request.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 

P.  &  F.  CORBIN 

The  American  Hardware  Corporation  Successor 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONNECTICUT 

Chicago  New  York 


those  I  leave  at  home, 
last  kiss  from  him  who  loved  you.” 

Post-cards  from  fathers  with  blearing*  to 
their  gallant  soon  I  fouud,  too.  on  the  field, 
little  mementoes  of  people  and  of  places 
carried  by  men  as  mascots.  Everywhere 
were  broken  lances  of  German  and  Belgian, 
»ide  by  aide;  scabbards  and  helmets,  siul- 
dles  and  guns.  These  tho  peasants  were 
coUeuting  in  a  pile,  to  be  removed  by  the 


Philadelphia 


Standard  Dictionary  superiority  auickly  become* 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigate*. 


DON’T  TALK  ZTJZ  5 

able,  uj^lo^iile 

SOCIAL  /seta,  to  support 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  REFORM 

OF  SOCIAL  REFORM,  io.tb.ued,  b  the 
latest,  most  reliable,  roost  comprehensive  work  ever 
published.  Nearly  700  larg*  page*  Price  ly.ja 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

A  Momentous  History  of  Event*  Leading 
Up  to  the  Pre»ent  European  War 
From  the  French  Viewpoint 


carrion-crow,  seeking  other  victims  for 
death. 

In  the  village  itself  death  is  still  busy. 
A  wounded  Gorman  died  aa  wo  stood  by  his 
side  and  a  Belgian  soldier  placid  his  hand¬ 
kerchief  over  his  face.  Soldiers  who  filled 
the  little  market-plac©  may  bo  fighting  for 
life  now  as  I  write.  As  I  write  [the  enemy 
in  in  force  not  a  mile  away  from  them,  anti 
in  a  moment  they  may  be  attacked.  It  is 
significant  that  all  German  prisoners  be¬ 
lieved  they  were  in  France.  The  decep¬ 
tion,  it  appears,  was  necessary  to  encourage 
them  in  their  attack,  and  twelve  hundred 
dead  in  the  harrowed  field  died  without 
knowing  whom  or  what  they  wore  fighting. 

Another  story,  also  taken  from  The 
Tribune,  is  told  by  Guy  Menzics,  an  En¬ 
glish  stockbroker,  who  came  tlirough  Liogr 
after  the  German  occupation.  He  says 
that  the  Germans,  altho  they  had  gained 
the  city,  were  not  very  joyful  over  their 
success,  as  they  had  before  them  the 
problem  of  getting  out  of  the  city  again,  the 


From  Behind  the  Veil 

By  COUNT  PAUL  VASS1L1 

IN  THIS  VOLUME,  written  in  frank  and 
pungent  style,  is  embodied  the  author  *  un¬ 
rivaled  experiences  of  the  Inner  social  and  political 
life  uf  France  during  the  last  fifty  yean.  He 
opens  his  rrmlniscencv*  with  the  meteoric  rejgn  of 
Napoleon  the  Third  and  hU  lovely  Andalusian 
wife,  the  Kmpre**  Eu^nie.  and  closes  them  “the 
day  before  yesterday”  as  it  were. 

••  There  I*  here  much  first-hand  and  entertaining 
cow  ip  about  tlu»  celebrities  and  notorieties  of  French 
•ocieiy  during  the  author**  time.*' — Tha.Smn,  .Vew  \  oak. 

"Ton  tains  much  that  t§  momentous  I  □  hiatory.  tijn- 
ply  and  frankly  told.** — Tk*  Earning  poti,  Chicago,  III. 
"No  mao  of  the  era  which  Hoard  with  the  downfall 

of  Napoleon  111.  had  better  opportunity  for  clo*e  Inves¬ 
tigation  than  did  this  diplomat,  whoor  miulone.  moatly 
of  a  ar  mi -official  nature,  were  many,  taking  him  to  all 
the  court*  of  Europe.  * — Tka  Gfc>6*‘frrsuxrdl,  Si.  Louts, 
Uo. 

Larga  Octavo.  CUh.  $3. 75  art  ;  W  ***  W**1 

FUNK  St  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Avenuo  Naw  York,  N.  Y. 


What  Jefferson  Said 
About  War 

Acquisition  of  Territory.  Annexation.  Conquest. 
Consent  of  the  Governed.  The  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Alliances.  Etc..  Etc.,  may  well  be  considered  now. 
and  la  readily  accessible  in 


The  Jeffersonian  Cyclopedia 

Cdlced  By  JOHN  P.  SULKY 


Edited  By  JOHN  P.  FOLEY 

Includes  all  the  important  writings  and  utterance*  uf 
Tbomti  J  e  fferaon ,  conveniently  art  united  under  tuples 
Ixi  alphabetical  order  and  thoroughly  lodexrd. 

Of  Vital  Present  Interest 

Over  9.000  Extracts,  besides  an  Appendix  of  Valuable 

Document*. 

Sro,  Cloth/  1,031  jniitm;  oarriag*  paid  $1 JIO. 

Faak  A  Wagnalli  Csss  posy,  154-JM  Fsarth  Aft.,  New  York 
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forts  outside'  being  capable  of  a  cross-fire 
that,  would  leave  them  little  chance  of 
making  an  exit  save  with  lu-nvy  losses.  He 
speaks  of  boulevards  lined  with  Maxims, 
und  of  la-ing  astonished  at  the  small  amount 
of  damage  that  had  boon  done  in  the  town. 
Two  bridges  had  been  blown  up,  and  the 
other  two  were  heavily  guarded  by  the 
Germans.  From  Lfrgc  Mr.  Menzios  man¬ 
aged  to  make  his  way,  with  various  narrow 
escapes  both  from  the  French  and  Germans, 
towards  Vomers.  He  says: 

/After  I  liad  |iassed  V&ux-sous-Ohevre- 
mont  I  b«*gan  to  s«*e  some  or  the  terrible 
ravage*  which  the  Oerman  udvanee  bad 
brought  about.  At  Romaic  village,  with 
about  five  hundred  inhabitants,  every  house 
had  Ims-ii  burne<l  down  by  the  Germans. 

At  this  point  three  corps  were  tiring,  and 
I  had  aome  marvelous  escapes  from  their 
shells.  The  Germans  were  advancing  from 
Herve  though  Soumagne  and  Xhendelesse 
and'  were  pillaging  the  village  of  Mnquec. 
As  I  passed  through,  women  and  children 
were  Hying  away  from  their  homes  with 
terror-stricken  cries,  not  knowing  where  to 
R«>- 

When  I  reached  Fldron  the  people  were 
so  terrilied  no  one  would  take  me  in  for 
the  night  or  give  me  any  food.  I  hail  to 
push  on  as  far  as  Berne.  I  started  again  at 
4  a.m.  on  Monday,  but  I  lost  ray  way  and 
got  to  Noiron. 

There  1  saw  more  terrible  trrnes  of  the 
tin*  of  the  forts  of  Lilge.  The  German 
t veld-guns  were  lying  by  the  side  of  the  road 
disabled,  with  dead  horses  still  in  their 
harness.  The  ground  was  littered  with 
hundreds  of  corpses  of  German  soldiers 
that  had  not  then  been  buried.  The  men 
were  lying  very  close  together,  indicating 
that  they  were  Ivcing  put  forward  in  close 
order.  The  wounds  intlictvsl  by  the  shell 
tire  were  terrible,  and  1  hurried  away  from 
the  scene  as  quickly  as  [  enuld. 

I  got  to  my  house  at  Petit  Rechain  at 
S..‘JO  Monday,  having  pussed  through 
Vendors.  My  friends  were  very  soared 
and  begged  me  to  leave  again  as  soon  as 
ivossible. 

lieft  Petit  Kochuiu  Wednesday,  still  on 
foot,  and  made  my  way  for  the  Dutch 
frontier  through  Bernoau  and  Moland.  At 
Bemeau  as  I  passed  through  a  great  Ger¬ 
man  army  was  encamped.  There  must 
have  been  nearly  100,000  men  of  all  arms, 
aimmg  them  were  the  Death's  Head 
Hussars,  of  which  the  frown  Prince  is  the 
colonel.  And  I  heard  that  he  had  been 
wounded  in  one  or  the  engagements  around 
Utge. 

Near  Venders  I  saw  two  huge  guns  nine 
meters  long  being  drawn  along  a  road  by 
thirty  horses  attached  to  each.  At  Mag- 
uto*  they  were  bringing  up  howitzers.  The 
Germans  were  trying  to  make  pontoon 
bridges  over  the  Meuse  at  Vis*5,  hut  as  soon 
as  they  were  vsunpleted  I  saw  them  de¬ 
stroyed  by  shot  from  Fort  Pontine.  I  was 
told  this  had  happened  twenty  times  before. 

At  l/ouv&in  we  found  the  King  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  general  staff,  his  majesty 
drest,  in  a  general's  field  uniform.  He 
looked  smiling  and  confident.  The  roads 
leading  into  Brussels  to-night  an1  crowded 
with  mournful  processions  of  Red  Cross 
wagons  bringing  in  the  wounded,  both 
Belgian  and  German  walking  by  the  side 


«>f  the  carts,  and  comforting  the  sufferers 
were  numerous  priests  and  monks  bearing 
a  Red  ( 'ross  I  Midge.  The  scene  was  piteous 
and  moved  all  lieholders  to  tears. 

Soldiers  returning  from  the  front  are 
greeted  along  the  road  by  innumerable 
women  and  children,  who  hand  them 
bottles  of  wine,  bread  and  meat,  and  do 
not  forget  to  lie  repaid  with  a  kiss. 


RUSSIAN  HEROISM 

\|  OT  unapropos  of  the  present  Eastern 
^  ^  situation  is  the  story  printed  by  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  writ  ten  by  a  Russian  Jew. 
Nathan  Frutko.  An  exile  from  Russia,  he 
tells  of  his  former  assignment,  as  a  physi¬ 
cian  in  the  employ  of  that  Government,  to 
the  district  of  Yakutsk,  a  huge  province  in 
northern-central  Siberia.  Hem  an  epi¬ 
demic  of  typhoid  was  raging,  ami  thither 
journeyed  the  doctor  with  his  staff  of  nurse* 
und  assistants.  But  the  situation  that 
faced  them  there  was  hopeless  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  These  poor  peasant*  whom  they 
were  called  upon  to  treat  were  dying  not  of 
typhoid,  in  reality,  but  of  starvation,  which 
had  so  weakened  them  that  the  ravages  of 
disease  could  not  be  stayed  by  any  medical 
skill.  To  the  Government  there  was  no 
appeal;  nnd  the  one  course  of  action  which 
they  took  speaks  eloquently  for  the  caliber 
of  these  people  who  threaten  soon  to  pour 
their  hordes  into  the  EluroptMin  arena.  Of 
the  situation  in  Yakutsk  and  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  their  helpless  plight,  Dr.  Frutko 
says: 

Heavily  the  day  wore  through.  Eve¬ 
ning  brought  us  again  together  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  house,  a  weary  and  harassed  com¬ 
pany,  men  and  women  alike,  half  frozen  at 
heart,  and  helpless.  I  sat  alone,  respon¬ 
sibility  heavy  upon  me.  What  could  la* 
done?  Where  get  food  to  stay  the  epidemic. 
For  I  was  under  no  illusions.  I  knew  the 
cause  of  the  sickness— and  the  Government 
knew.  Cold  and  starvation  wore  the 
priests  that  hourly  led  victims  to  the 
sacrifice,  victims  whose  weakened  bodies 
could  no  longer  resist  the  eontugion. 

But  it  was  not  of  mere  whim  that  the 
rulers  forliade  the  giving  of  food  to  these 
helpless  ones.  It  was,  in  a  new  form,  the 
old  drama  of  dancing  peasantry  which 
Catherine  the  Great  had  had  played  before 
the  envoys  of  France.  Humble  folk  die  in 
darkness  and  the  world  sees  not;  but  gifts 
tliat  may  save  them  from  death  must  be 
gathered  in  the  light,  and  the  world  sees. 
Greater  Russia  must  be  kept  content;  the 
great  world  must  remain  uncriticizing. 
Thus  the  bitter  fact  of  hunger  was  a  state 
secret.  Of  no  avail  to  petition  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  rich  with  bursting  barns.  What  to 
it  were  the  deaths  of  a  few  Yakutsk  peas¬ 
ants  weighed  in  the  balance  with  its  own 
peace  and  desire  for  respect?  South  and 
middlo  Russia,  if  they  know,  would  help. 
But  how  let  them  know?  To  publish  to 
them,  or  to  the  world  outside,  the  story  of 
this  starvation  would  mean  a  life  sentence 
to  Siberia.  But  — 

"Friends,”  I  called  suddenly  to  my  as¬ 
sistants,  "those  Yakutsk  must  he  saved. 
You  are  young;  your  lives  will  mean  much 


to  Russia.  I  have  lived  long  enough. 
Further  life  under  present  conditions  is  im¬ 
possible.  Life  in  Siberia  will  noi  he  had 
for  me.  1  will  make  public  this  need  ami 
t his  guilt.  And  so.  a  pen  and  ink.” 

The  letter  was  written  and  addn-t 
to  my  friend,  the  publisher  of  the  largert 
and  most  widely  read  of  all  the  newspaper* 
of  1’— sk.  In  those  pages  all  Russia  would 
read  of  the  famine  and  the  fever.  Hrip 
would  eome. 

"  Let  me  at  IimisI  carry  the  letter  to  thi- 
station,”  begged  one  of  my  loved  nuns*. 
"May  I  not  have  some  small  share  of  thr 
service?” 

She  took  the  letter,  her  eyes  shining  with 
eager  joy,  and  I  lay  down  to  rest. 

Weary  tho  1  was,  however,  sleep  would 
not  come.  I  was  still  wide  of  eye  when 
lute  in  the  night  l  heard  a  heavy  fall.  I  ran 
to  th».  door  whence  the  sound  had  come, 
the  door  of  the  nurse  who  had  taken  thr 
letter  to  the  station.  I  knocked.  Then- 
was  no  answer.  1  tried  the  latch;  the  door 
was  locked.  My  assistants  coming  up  at 
this  moment,  we  broke  through  the  door. 
The  body  of  the  nurse  lay  upon  the  door. 
A  stream  of  blood  reddened  the  edges  of  & 
folded  |M»jier  lying  near  her.  In  it  she  had 
written: 

“  D<or  Doctor:  I  have  destroyed  your 
letter  and  replaced  it  with  one  I  wrote  my- 
self.  I  have  been  thinking  of  suicide,  ai 
any  rate,  so  I  derided  to  save  you  for 
another  time. 

“  Be  happy,  old  colleague.  Do  noi  lie 
sorry  at  seeing  me  dead.  life  in  Russia  is 
impossible.  Even  if  you  consider  ‘my 
death  a  weakness,  do  not  blame  me." 

We  looked  with  reverence  at  the  fact 
of  this  woman,  in  her  death  she  had 
saved  many  lives. 


LO.  THE  POOR  CORRESPONDENT! 

T’NOUBTLESS,  if  one  but  knew,ribt- 
fevered  daily  newspapers  ’deserve 
as  much  sympathy  as  blame  in  •  tbefir 
present,  attempt  to  report  the  war  for  » 
bloodthirsty  nation  of  peace-lovers,  lei 
them  take  h«strl.  however,  for  one.  of  tbfir 
brethren,  on  the  New  York  Errning  /W, 
has  taken  pity  on  them.  He  has  eon- 
s  true  ted  for  them  u  east-iron;  indestructi¬ 
ble,  hammerless,  incontrovertible  cahli 
dispatch,  such  as  may  lie  user!  time  and 
again,  with  varying  head-lines,  and  such 
as  will  satisfy  all  readers,  including  all 
foreign  born,  including  the  Otnnu* 
Americans: 

Paris,  or  Brussels,  or  Berlin  (a*  tbi 
case  may  he). — Another  notable  victory 
over  the  enemy  was  scored  by  a  French 
<or  Belgian  or  German)  infantry  regiment 
at  u  point  somewhere  between  Iceland  ami 
Sicily.  Our  troops  were  outnumbered 
four  to  one,  but  our  guns  carried  four  time* 
as  far  as  the  enemy's  artillery  and  fin’d 
four  times  as  fast.  They  retired  with  * 
loss  of  six  thousand  men.  Our  own  low** 
are1  three  men  killed  ami  seven  wounded, 
owing  entirely  to  revolting  treachery  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy.  After  a  dcspcrai* 
encounter  the  country  was  cleared  of  the 
enemy.  Prisoners  report  that  the  enemy 
has  no  stomach  for  fighting.  Bridie 
thrown  across  the  river  were  repeated!'. 
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The  Tire  that  is  Puncture-Proof—  Guaranteed 


BSOLUTELY  this  pneumatic  rf vanadiumized ” 
rubber  tire  ends  the  most  provoking  of  all 
tire  troubles —it  is  PUNCTURE-PROOF 


Wrapped  within  the  body  of  this  tough 
and  sturdy  tire  are  impenetrable  but  flexible 
layers  of  small,  segregated  steel  discs 
shielding  the  inner  tube  from  puncture. 


This  is  guaranteed.  The  Lee  Zig  Zag 
is  truly  a  non-skid  tread — scientifically 
the  best  and  safest.  Lee  Tires  yield  an 
amazing  mileage — they  wear,  wear,  wear. 


PNEUMATIC  NON-SKID  PUNCTURE -PROOF 


STOCKS  C47THxJ  fe 
tt*  fiUi&wnttg  c*m 

Tmi 

Baltimore,  Md. 
B4n*of,Mt. 
Boston.  Mass. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Qi*fU*con,  S.  C. 
Chioco.llL 
Gncannau,  O. 
Dallas.  Ton 
Dsn  bury,  Com. 
Dayton,  O. 
nWac.Co!. 


LEE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO 

Manufacturers  of  Rubber  Goods  since  1883 

CONSHOHOCKEN,  PA. 

Look  up  Tee  Tires”  m  your  Telephone  Directory 


IN  CANADA 

Montreal 

Toronto 

Vinflxivtr,  B.  C. 
Victoria,  B.  C- 
Winiup^B,  Manitoba 
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shattered  by  our  artillery.  This  makes 
our  victory  over  the  enemy  twenty  miles 
this  side  of  the  river  all  the  more  remarka¬ 
ble.  Maneuvering  skilfully  between  a 
mountain  and  a  river,  both  of  which, 
we  assure  our  readers,  are  to  be  found  in 
any  respectable  atlas,  our  men  made  re¬ 
peated  charges  through  the  corn-tields 
and  well  beyond  into  the  vineyards  which 
recur  at  regular  intervals  between  Rotter¬ 
dam  and  Lisbon.  Similar  victories  are 
reported  from  along  the  entire  front,  which 
we  can  go  so  far  as  to  say  is  facing  tho 
enemy  without  venturing  to  specify  where 
the  enemy  is. 

SENATOR  VESTS  SPEECH 

DOWN  in  Johnson  County,  Missouri, 
they  are  erecting  in  the  county  court¬ 
house  a  commemorative  tablet  to  a  man 
who  made  a  speech  there  once  about  a  dog. 
It  wasn't  a  real  speech;  it  was  just  a  few 
words  add  rest  to  the  jury  hy  a  man  who 
was  a  lover  of  dogs,  and  who  was  trying 
to  prove  that  killing  a  man’s  dog  is  a  real 
and  tangible  injury  to  the  man.  The 
lawyer  who  made  the  address  was  the  late 
Senator  George  G.  Vest.  All  through  the 
trial,  so  tradition  states,  the  Senator  paid 
scant  attention  to  the  defense,  the  evi¬ 
dence,  or  the  witnesses.  The  Kansas  City 
Journal  continues: 

When  the  time  came  for  the  attorneys  to 
argue  tho  case,  the  Senator  oponed  no 
ponderous  le^al  tomes.  He  cited  no 
learned  decisions  and  appealed  to  no 
vellumed  “authorities.”  He  merely  stept 
forward  to  the  jury  box,  and  in  a  con¬ 
versational  tone,  without  any  attempt  at 
oratorical  effect,  delivered  this  masterful 
little  etching  of  eloquence,  which  has 
passed  into  a  classic  in  the  literature  of  the 
law  and  the  humanities: 

“Gentlemen  of  the  jury:  The  host 
friend  a  man  has  in  thiB  world  may  turn 
against  him  and  become  his  enemy.  The 
son  and  daughter  that  he  has  reared  with 
loving  care  may  become  ungrateful.  Those 
who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  us,  those 
whom  we  trust  with  our  happiness  and  our 
good  name,  may  become  traitors  to  their 
faith.  The  money  that  a  man  has  he  may 
lose.  It  flies  away  from  him  when  he 
needs  it  most.  Man’s  reputation  may  bo 
sacrificed  in  a  moment  of  ill-considered 
action.  The  people  who  are  prone  to  fall 
upon  their  knees  and  do  us  honor  when 
success  is  with  us  may  be  the  first  to 
throw  the  stone  of  malico  when  failure 
settles  its  cloud  upon  our  heads.  The  one 
absolutely  unselfish  friend  a  man  may 
have  in  this  selfish  world,  the  one  that 
never  deserts  him,  the  one  that  never 
proves  ungrateful  or  troachorous,  is  his  dog. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  jury:  A  man's  dog 
Mauds  by  him  in  prosperity  and  poverty, 
in  health  and  in  sickness.  He  will  (deep 
on  the  cold  ground,  when  the  wintry  winds 
Mow  and  tho  snow  drives  tiorcoly.  He  will 
tigs  the  hand  that  has  no  food  to  offer.  Ho 
*ill  lick  the  sores  and  wounds  that  come 
in  the  encounter  with  the  roughness  of  the 
world.  He  guards  the  sleep  of  his  pauper 
master  as  if  he  were  a  prince. 

"  When  all  other  friends  desert,  he  re¬ 
mains.  When  riches  take  wings  and 
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reputation  falls  to  pieces,  he  is  os  constant 
in  his  love  as  tho  sun  in  its  journey  through 
the  heavens.  If  fortune  drives  the  master 
forth,  an  outcast  in  the  world,  friendless 
and  homeless,  the  faithful  dog  asks  no 
higher  privilege  than  that  of  accompany¬ 
ing  him  to  guard  him  against  clangor,  to 
fight  against  his  enomios.  And  whon  the 
last  scene  of  all  comes  and  death  takes 
his  master  in  its  embraeo  and  his  body  is 
laid  away  in  the  cold  ground,  no  matter  if 
all  other  friends  pursue  their  way,  there  by 
his  graveside  will  tho  noble  dog  bo  found, 
his  head  between  his  paws  and  his  eyes 
open  in  alert  watchfulness,  faithful  and  true 
even  to  death." 

It  is  also  part  of  the  history  of  the  case* 
that  the  jury,  not  with  unwet  eyes,  gave 
a  verdict  for  tho  Senator’s  client  without 
leaving  the  jury  box. 


WAR-RIDDEN  JOURNALISM 

**  A  BIG  European  war  will  bo  a  fine 

**  thing  for  the  newspapers,"  re¬ 
marked  a  big  business  man  in  Philadelphia 
tho  other  day.  Probably  a  good  many  other 
people  who  have  seen  wild-eyed  newsboys 
selling  copy  after  copy  of  the  latest  oxtra 
in  no  time  at  all  are  of  the  same  opinion. 
With  extras  coining  out  several  times  a  day, 
and  nearly  every  ono  buying  them  morn¬ 
ing,  noon,  and  night,  one  would  think  that 
war  would  be  a  big  daily’s  favorite  form  of 
international  pastime.  Tho  contrary  is 
true,  however,  as  a  contributor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  explained  to 
the  misinformed  business  man: 

Alas!  Others  may  see  your  ointment, 
but  you  alone  can  observe  the  fiy  swimming 
around  in  it.  The  ink  is  scarcely  dry  upon 
the  printed  testimony  of  one  newspaper 
manager  to  the  effect  that  the  Spanish- 
American  War  had  cost  his  publication  a 
tidy  three-quarters  of  a  million  net. 

The  editor  of  the  London  Foal  told  me 
his  paper  had  twenty  correspondents  in 
the  Boer  War  and  cable-rates  were  thon 
$1.20  a  word  from  Cape  Town.  That 
African  Conquest  was  the  biggest  menace 
to  newspaper  dividends  which  London  has 
experienced  in  a  generation. 

I  saw  dispatches  come  from  Manila 
during  our  insurrection  there  which  cost 
$3,000  a  oolumn.  That  included  the 
price  paid  the  special  correspondent  for 
sending  one  articlo. 

Yes.  A  convention  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
prietors  would  as  quickly  indorse  a  great 
war  for  their  own  money-making  purposes 
as  a  farmers’  grange  would  vote  to  employ 
a  pack  of  wolves  to  guard  their  shoop. 


Innocent,  but. — A  bad  case  of  highway 
robbery,  tried  several  years  ago  before 
Chief  Baron  Green,  on  the  last  day  of  tho 
Ennis  Assizes,  resulted  in  an  acquittal. 
The  Chief  Baron,  addressingtheshcriff,  said: 

"  Mr.  Sheriff,  is  there  any  other  indict¬ 
ment  against  this  innocent  man?  ” 

'*  No,  my  lord,"  was  tho  reply. 

'*  Then  you’ll  greatly  oblige  me  if  you 
don’t  let  him  out  until  I  have  half  an  hour’s 
start  of  him  on  my  way  to  Limerick." — 
Til-RUa. 


DoYbu  Run  a  FORD? 


Furniture 


Factory  Prices  " 

Our  rww  catalog  ctttlrodie*  the  be*L 
of  our  year*  eicperirnci?  manuf ac- 
turiog  high-grade  furniture.  Many 
c  sample*  of  the  beautiful  nrw  Affirt- 
l«  an  type  at  aurprtdngty  low  price*. 

You  buy  direct  from  our  factory, 
paying  only  oanmull  profit. 

Perfect  aat  l  if  action  guaranteed— 
or  aJl  your  money  returned.  No  ri«k 
to  you.  Spttial  buffet*,  bu 

f raw •,  etr  .  fitted  with  thief -proof 
pterl  boiea  for  valuable*. 

r*EE-  IUnd.oo.  Cat 
Write  today  for  large  book  of  bruti 
■  v  (If  uft  Sterling  Furniture 


Compare 

with 

anything 

ottered  at 

retail 

at  25% 

higher 


Hundred*  of  splendid 
I«r<e*,  at  factory  prior* 

Stirling 

Furniture  Co. 
1309  Sterling  Building 
Toledo.  Ohio 


Just  because  you  get  spark  enough  to  run  your 
Ford  motor,  your  magneto  isn't  necessarily 
strong  as  it  should  be  for  best  results.  The 


Magnetometer 


lliowi  the  strength  of  the  mag. 
neto  so  that  it  may  be  kept  at 
its  nnrinal  efficiency,  there-  . 

Turing  fuel  bills  and  A 
gmng  a  more  lively  motor.  I 
Price  at  garage  or  hard-  I 
ware  store,  J.i.oo.  Write  || 
for  Booklet  U  describing  ■ 
Ford  magneto  and  ignition  1 
troubles  and  remedies.  ’ 
Hoyt  Elec,  Ijutruarnt  Works 
F«a*cook,  M.  H. 


^/|  AIN  i  exclusive  vane- 
f  1VJ.  ties  of  bulbs  for  bowl 
or  bed  culture  are  illustrated 
and  described  in  our  new  catalogue 
and  handbook.  Superior  specimens 
of  well-known  favorites. 


are  thoroughly  tested,  assuring  tho 
very  highest  quality  and  success  in 
cultivation.  A  com¬ 
plimentary  copy  of  g 
the  catalogue  on 

CARTERS  TESTED  SEEDS.  INC. 

114  Chamber  of  Conmmt  Bldg. 

BOSTON,  MASS.  miaMtinMiMOtORQiv 
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Investments  and  Finance 


SEASONED 
INVESTMENTS 
NETTING 
5%  TO  6% 

First  mortgage 
bonds  where  each 
original  issue  has 
been  substantially 
reduced  by  serial 
payments,  margin 
of  security’  corre¬ 
spondingly  in¬ 
creased  and  bor¬ 
rower’s  ability  to 
meet  obligations 
under  all  condi¬ 
tions  definitely 
proved.  An  unu¬ 
sually  wide  variety 
as  regards  matur¬ 
ity,  and  location 
and  character  of 
security,  enabling 
you  to  select  an 
investment  suit¬ 
able  to  your  own 
requirements. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  862  R 

Peabody, 

%/ 

Hough  teling  &  Co. 

(Established  1865) 

10  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 


HOW  LONDON  MET  THE  FINANCIAL 
CRISIS 

DESPITE  our  neutrality  and  our  re¬ 
moteness  from  the  scene  of  conflict,  the 
first  shock  of  Europe's  plunge  into  war  was 
sufficient  to  close  our  stock  exchanges  and 
force  our  Government  to  emergency  mea¬ 
sures  to  save  our  financial  structure  from 
collapse.  To  England,  one  of  the  actual 
combatants,  the  immediate  financial  effect 
was  naturally  oven  more  paralyzing.  How 
this  crisis  was  met  we  are  told  by  a  London 
’correspondent  of  the  New  York  Journal 
of  CommtTcr.  In  addition  to  the  shutting 
down  of  the  slock  exchange,  all  the  banks 
in  the  country  were  closed  for  five  days  by 
royal  proclamation  in  order  to  check  the 
panic  and  to  give  the  hanks  time  to  deal 
with  the  situation,  probably  unparalleled 
in  history.  The  condition  of  tho  Bank  of 
;  England  is  summed  up  as  follows: 

"The  deposit*  in  the  l*mdmt  banks 
amounted  to  £1,000,000,000  and  their  ae- 
i  eeptance*  £400,000.000.  A  run  had  com¬ 
menced  on  the  Bank  of  England,  in  the 
form  of  persons  presenting  notes  of  £5  and 
more  to  lw>  exchanged  for  gold.  The 
bank’s  gold  holding  had  already  been 
heavily  reduced  by  foreign  demand,  and  it 
could  not  face  further  heavy  withdrawals 
without  some  drastic  action. 

"In  the  three  days  from  Wednesday. 
July  29,  to  Saturday,  August  1.  the  bank's 
note  issue  increased  from  £29,700,000  to 
£36.10o,0U0,  a  rise  of  £6,399,000.  while 
the  holding  of  coin  and  bullion  decreased 
I  from  £38,131.000  to  £27,622,000,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  £  1 0.509.000.  and  the  ratio  of 
reserve  to  liabilities  dropl  from  40  per  cent, 
to  14  per  cent.,  this  being  a  record  slump." 

To  meet  this  situation  the  bank-rate  was 
raised  to  10  per  cent,  “for  the  first  time 
since  1866.”  Tho  writer  goes  on  to  ex¬ 
plain: 

"To  understand  the  difficulty  faced  by 
the  Bank  of  England,  it  must  be  explained 
that  in  this  country  paper  currency  such 
as  is  used  in  the  I'nitcd  States  is  prac¬ 
tically  unknown.  Our  smallest  denomina¬ 
tion  of  paper  money  until  yesterday  was 
the  Co  note,  equivalent,  say,  to  your  $25. 
Bank-notes  were  only  used  by  tho  very 
rich.  Tho  large  majority  of  tno  working 
classes  have  never  wen  a  bank-note  and 
the  vast  majority  of  the  general  public 
have  used  bank-notes  only  on  special  oc¬ 
casions.  They  have  been  accustomed  all 
their  lives  to  doing  their  business  with 
j  coins — gold,  silver,  and  cooper — and  gold 
coin  is  in  common  use  to  the  same  extent 
as  $10  and  $20  hills  in  New  York. 

“Now,  on  tho  morning  of  Friday.  July 
31,  the  banks  t>egan  to  exercise  a  certain 
amount  of  discrimination  in  passing  out 
gold  against  checks  presented  for  pay¬ 
ment.  Imagine  what  this  meant  to  the 
population,  which  was  Iteginning  to  get 
alarmed  about  the  financial  situation. 
War  seemed  inevitable  with  Germany,  the 
Stock  Exchange  bad  closed  to  prevent  .%() 
to  300  failure’s;  everybody  was  getting 
uneasy;  and  then  the  banks  began  to  show 
an  inclination  to  pay  bank-notes  instead 
of  gold  coin.  Tho  result  was  that  the 
I  public  immediately  took  the  bank-notes 
|  to  the  Bank  of  England,  where  they  knew 
;  they  could  get  gold  coin  for  the  notes.  The . 
iBank  of  England,  being  obliged  to  bold* 


on  to  it*  gold  in  view  of  tlie  war,  had  to 
do  something  to  meet  tho  situation,  and 
this  is  what  was  done. 

“The  obviously  necessary  thing  was  to 
issue  notes  for  small  amounts  of  £1  an-i 
10«.,  equal  to  $5  and  $2.50.  and.  if  neces¬ 
sary.  to  issue  these  notes  in  excess  of  the 
legal  reserve.  But  tho  Bank  of  England 
was  unprepared  physically  to  meet  this 
situation.  It  had  no  small  note*.  They 
had  to  be  designed  first,  in  a  manner  not 
easily  counterfeited;  the  plates  had  to  h«- 
made,  special  paper  had  to  be  selected . 
manufactured,  ana  delivered ;  special  ma¬ 
chinery  had  to  !>e  got  to  work:  and  so  dur¬ 
ing  this  unprecedentedly  long  bank  holiday 
the  Bank  of  England  has  been  busy  night 
and  day  printing  the  new  bank-notes. 

"Meanwhile  the  public  had  to  bo  edu¬ 
cat'd  to  the  use  of  bank-note*  instead  of 
coin;  they  had  to  bo  taught  by  tho  news¬ 
papers  and  by  proclamation  posted  in  the 
streets  that  these  slips  of  paper  marked 
a*  'One  Pound  Note*’  arc  equivalent  (o 
£1  in  gold  and  that  the  blanks  will  give 
them  £1  sterling  for  the  piece  of  paper.  At 
the  same  time  the  public  has  l*een  taught 
that  the  Government  need*  tho  gold  a! 
present  Ix-cause  we  are  at  war  and  that 
anybody  who  insists  on  having  gold  instead 
of  paper  is  aiding  the  country's  enemies 
Citizens  of  the  United  State*  who  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  bill*  will  scarcely  realize  wha’ 
a  revolution  this  simple  change  in  currency 
represented  to  tho  poorer  classes.” 

The  public,  however,  adapted  itself  read¬ 
ily  to  tho  change,  and  "when  the  hanks 
opened  it  was  found  that  4he  panic  had 
stopt.”  Tho  next  stop  was  to  reduce  the 
hank-rate  from  10  per  rent,  to  5  per  cent. 

In  another  dispatch  the  same  oorre- 
spondent,  discussing  the  war  situation  in 
more  general  terms,  remarks: 

"Perhaps  the  most  terrible  personal 
side  of  the  question  is  the  separation  of 
fathers  and  sons  from  those  who  are  utterly 
dependent  upon  them  for  the  wherewithal 
to  buy  food,  and  food  will  be  scarce  and 
dear.  This  is  the  case  not  only  with  Ger¬ 
mans  and  Frenchmen  who  havo  joined  the 
flag  of  their  country,  but  also  of  the  volun¬ 
teer  forces  of  this  country.” 

And  again  we  read : 

“So  far  tho  trade  conditions  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  not  been  reduced  to  a  chaotic 
state,  but  this  is  an  inevitable  develop¬ 
ment.  It  must  be  understood  that  En¬ 
gland  has  not  experienced  a  mobilization 
of  her  forces  (such  as  has  occurred  in  the 
last  few  days)  since  the  Crimean  War.  Tho 
whole  eountry  is  dislocated  for  the  purpose 
of  transporting  and  feeding  the  troops  and 
for  provisioning  tho  Navy.  Train  services 
havo  to  Im>  arranged  to  meet  tho  require¬ 
ments.  not  of  the  public,  but  of  tho  mili¬ 
tary,  and  the  fear  of  famine  has  led  many 
civilians  to  enter  into  arrangements  to 
provision  their  homes  for  months  ahead. 
Such  conditions  have  never  been  ex¬ 
perienced  in  living  memory,  and  many 
level-headed  men  have  been  staggered  bv 
the  sudden  developments  of  the  last  few 
days.  ...... 

"What  will  have  happened  to  trade  and 
finance  before  the  war  ends  nobody  can 
foretell.  If  the  war  stopt  to-night,  and 
f>«ace  was  declared  for  all  eternity,  there 
would  still  be  hundreds  of  financial  and 
commercial  failures  before  the  end  of  three 
months;  but  the  war  may  last  for  months. 
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ami  what  will  be  the  state  of  business  affaire 
then,  nobody  can  tell.” 

THE  DUTCH  RIVAL  OF  STANDARD 
OIL 

What  is  called  a  “world-wide  struggle 
for  mastery  of  petroleum,”  is  now  going  on. 
says  tho  New  York  Times  Annalist,  between 
the  Standard  Oil  and  the  Royal  Dutch  Oil 
Company.  That  paper’s  correspondent  in 
Amsterdam  notes  tliat  prices  for  tho  stock 
of  this  company  in  tho  week  of  June  5 
“  touched  the  highest  point  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  history.”  The  advance,  to  soinej 
extent,  was  duo  to  a  dividend  having  lieen 
declared  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  .13  per 
cent.,  which,  with  ati  extra  dividend  de¬ 
clared  earlier  in  tho  year,  made  a  total  dis¬ 
tribution  of  48  per  cent.,  against  41  per 
cent,  for  the  preceding  year.  The  writer 
says,  further,  as  to  this  company  and  its 
competition  with  Standard  Oil: 

“Tho  strength  of  these  share*  is  the 
more  noticeable  because  it  has  been  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  face  of  lower  petroleum 
prices  all  over  the  world.  Since  the  middle 
of  April  the  prices  of  crude  oil  in  tho 
United  States  have  shown  the  same  sharply 
declining  tendency  that  has  Iwen  noted  on 
this  side  of  the  ocean.  In  Russia  the 
price  of  oil  rose  to  its  highest  point,  26 
cents  per  30  pounds,  in  March.  Since 
then  it  has  fallen  to  18 cents  per  36 
pounds.  In  Galicia  it  is  SI. 62  per  220 
pounds,  and  in  Koumania  the  price  is 
barely  Si. 56  per  220  pounds,  a  decline  of 
0  cents  from  last  year’s  average. 

“The  oil  industry  seems  more  an  1  more 
to  bo  passing  into  the  control  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company  and  tho  Royal  Dutch- 
Shell  combine.  The  great  rivalry  for  su¬ 
premacy  in  the  petroleum  markets  of  the 
world  will  have  to  lie  fought  out,  in  the  end, 
between  these  two  mighty  concerns,  both 
of  which  aro  striving  to  expand  and  pene¬ 
trate  to  every  corner  of  the  globe. 

“In  this  connection,  the  agreement 
reached  between  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Chinese  Government  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  If  tho  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  oil-fields  of  Ycn-Ch'ang,  Yeu- 
An-Fu.  and  Chongtefu.  as  well  as  of  the 
Provinces  of  Shensi  and  Chihli,  results  in  a 
profitable  operation  of  the  fields,  the 
American-Chinese  corporation  will  bo  es¬ 
tablished  on  such  terms  that  practically 
the  entire  Chinese  oil  market  will  come 
under  the  control  of  the  Standard  Oil  | 
Company.  This  would  l>e  a  great  blow  to 
t  he  Asiatic  Company,  the  distributing  con¬ 
cern  of  the  Royal  Dutch-Shell  group, 
which,  during  the  last  few  years,  has  been  a 
strong  competitor  of  the  Standard  in  the 
Far  Fast. 

“Tho  Royal  Dutch-Shell  group,  how¬ 
ever,  is  likewise  very  active  in  pushing 
forward  its  spheres  of  influence  all  over  the 
world.  Humors  are  current  tliat  this 
group  is  trying  to  aeguire  a  share  in  the 
operation  of  tho  oil-flelds  of  Mesopotamia. 
According  to  the  reports,  the  Deutsche 
Bank  intends  to  begin  exploiting  these  fields 
in  cooperation  with  the  Royal  Duteh- 
Shell  combine  and  the  Pearson  group. 

“In  other  parts  of  the  world  the  Royal 
Dutch-Shell  group  is  also  making  progress. 
A  few  years  ago  efforts  were  made  to  ac¬ 
quire  un  interest  in  the  rich  oil-fields  around 
Tampico,  Mexico.  Under  the  reign  of 
Huerta  permission  was  obtained  to  In-gin 
operations  in  this  district  and  the  Iji 
Corona  Oil  Company  was  organized  at  The 
Hague,  with  a  capital  of  5,000,000  florins. 
The  company  has  been  very  successful  in 
striking  oil.  In  the  beginning  of  this  year 
one  of  its  wells  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Panuco  began  to  gush  15,000  barrels  a 
day.  .Subsequently  its  flow  increased  to 
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Sclfdy — In  Times  of  War 

In  times  like  these  prudent  investors  desiring  wholly  safe 
securities  naturally  turn  to  mortgages  on  the  land. 

First  mortgages  on  well  located,  improved  city  real  estate  in  t he 
United  States,  or  their  more  modem  equivalent,  first  mortgage  real 
estate  bonds,  are  investments  which  are  proof  against  all  the  dis¬ 
quieting  influences  which  a  great  conflict  causes. 

There  la  no  better,  sounder  and  more  solid  basis  (or  an  invest¬ 
ment  than  improved  real  estate.  The  land  is  the  foundation  and 
the  source  of  all  value.  It  will  always  be  there,  and  always  be 
valuable.  A  roof  over  one  a  bead  is  the  first  necessity  of  life. 
First  mortgages  and  first  mortgage  bonds  secured  by  sucb  prop¬ 
erty  arc  by  tbeir  very  nature  non-fluctuating  securities. 

During  the  32  year*  eioce  this  Hou»e  wai  founded,  the  securities  we  have 
sold  have  successfully  met  the  test  of  such  periods  as  that  through  which  we 
are  now  passing.  This  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  no  investor  has  ever  suffered 
loss  of  either  principal  or  interest  on  any  security  purchased  of  us. 

The  bonds  are  in  denominations  of  $100.  $500  and  $1,000.  and  the  mort¬ 
gages  in  amounts  of  $3,000  upward.  Write  for  information,  indicating 
whether  you  arc  chiefly  interested  in  mortgages  or  in  bonds,  and 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  544- J. 


s.w.s 

MORTGAQ£ 

_ STRAUS  aUlLOIN 


CHICAGO 


s&Co. 

:D  HANKERS 


FIRST  MORTGAGES 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

On  Improved  twainm  and  mMvmUl  prop- 
erty.oncooarrvativc  martin  Wt  have  had  II  yesrt 
ejnicTlrnrv  in thia  Held;  rvlrrviKv* (us nUbrd  If  <Jru>rd  Title* 
to  be  approved  by  I  radios  attorneys  CorfvspondrtKT  invited 

PALMER  AND  PALMER.  Jacksonville.  FIs. 
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Interest  On  Idle  Funds 

Money  awaiting  investment 
may  bej  deposited  with  this 
company  in  a  reserve  account 
subject  to  check,  on  which  in¬ 
terest  will  be  allowed;  or  it 
may  be  placed  on  a  time  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Deposit  which  will 
command  a  better  rate. 

Your  investment  funds  will 
thus  be  earning  a  definite  in¬ 
come  even  though  not  per¬ 
manently  employed. 

Pamphlet  outlining  our  vari¬ 
ous  facilities  will  be  mailed 
upon  request. 

Aik  for  bookUi  S-J*o 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

140  Broadway 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $30,000,000 


THE  advertising  columns  of 
The  Digest  now  give  the 
investor  news  of  investment 
offerings  almost  as  quickly  as 
the  daily  papers. 

This  affords  the  advertiser  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  schedule  copy  for  these 
pages  and  to  reach  quickly  the  in¬ 
vesting  public  throughout  the 
country.  Manv  attractive  bond 
issues  are  decided  upon  and  sold 
within  two  or  three  weeks,  so  tliat 
this  service  fills  a  real  need. 

Wc  advise  those  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  seeking  advice  or  en¬ 
lightenment  on  investments  to 
write  to  any  of  the  bankers 
represented  in  our  columns. 

Many  financial  houses  main¬ 
tain  special  bureaus  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  advice  for  prospec¬ 
tive  investors.  A  small  investor 
will  receive  exactly  the  same 
service  as  the  large  investor. 

The[iterdry  Digest 
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I  Its  Marvel 

I  a- 


Its  Marvelous  Motor  Makes  the 


(HANDLER  W) 


LIGHT ■  WEIGHT  SIX 


A  Really  Great  Automobile 


**  *• 

Starting  Motor 


SepanttEleniic 

GffMftlOf 


You  r*a  l  im  the  long 
Strok*  im  Um  picture. 
im%  li  t  in  IK*  tmoior. 


Gun  abaft  and  cmms  cv 
from  solid  forging. 


ftJuttuiiuDi  motor  exwndlng  •uMd l> 
(mm  fn»*  w>  /rww  giving  n«  -r  t  * 
in.  «mlinf — providing  r«n  iaUf  rat. 

tor  magneto  painp  tod  « •  iterator  tod  ohvitti  n« 
D>f*t tty  fur  dim.  r«ni?»b«i  metal  4rtp  ptn 


Creak  •htfluoatutily  rigid 
»«.l  b*J  eared  >o 

nhraiio*  t4  toy  ef**<1 
S  Ufl  tad  MftiHUi  rod 
bearlact  eat**  large. 


Other  Chandler 
Motor  Features: 

Oiling  system  completely 
contained  within  the  motor. 
No  outside  piping.  Oil 
pumped  from  main  reservoir 
into  reservoirs  above  all 
main  bearings,  into  chain 
compartment  and  thence 
into  every  working  part. 
Individual  oil  trough  under 
each  connecting  rod.  Flywheel 
completely  enclosed.  Instant 
accessibility  of  all  parts.  Cylin¬ 
ders  and  water  heads  finished 
in  pearl  gray  baked  enamel  with 
aluminum  and  nickel  fittings. 

The  Chandler  weight  only  2885 
Iba.,  fully  equipped.  It  rune  16 
miles  or  more  per  gallon  of  gas¬ 
oline.  700  miles  per  gallon  of 
oil.  and  7000  miles  per  aet  of 
tires.  Speed,  3  to  55  miles  per 
hour  on  high.  Climbs  every 
famous  demonstrating  hill  III 
America  on  high.  Possesses 
•very  high-grade  feature  found 
on  high-priced  sixes. 


MAYBK  you  have  had  in  mind  two  or  three  cars,  some  one  of  which 
you  planned  to  buy  this  summer. 

Now  what  was  it  that  led  you  to  set  aside  for  later  decision  these  two  or  three  cars  ?  Was 
it  the  large  number  of  them  you  see  on  the  street?  Was  it  the  story  of  tremendous  production? 
Was  it  the  shape  of  the  hood  and  the  lines  of  the  body?  Was  it  the  upholstery  and  finish? 

The  Chandler  has  all  these  qualities.  There  is  no  car  more  graceful,  more  beautiful  in  design. 
None  at  anything  like  its  price  that  is  more  handsomely  upholstered  and  finished.  But,  beyond  these 
qualities,  it  has  a  marvelous  motor  that  you  cannot  get  in  any  other  car. 

We  are  safe  in  assuming  you  want  And — this  is  important — it  is  the  Krade  of  moderate  size  could  be  built 

a  six-cylinder  car,  for  nearly  every-  exclusive  Chandler  design  and  to  sell  for  lew  than  #2000. 

body  paying  more  than  S 1 200  wants  Chandler  make.  It  is  not  a  com-  More  „e  fo|lowlllfr  n£w.  And  still  they 

a  Six.  Wc  are  safe  in  assuming  you  mon  stock  design  motor  found  in  come. 

want  a  light  six,  for  hardly  anybody  r afferent  makes  of  cars.  You  can-  But  what  of  the  motors  I  How  many 

wants  the  expense  of  carrying  not  get  it  in  any  other  car.  arc  the  builders'  exclusive  design  ? 

around  a  lot  of  unnecessary  weight.  We  have  been  building  six-cylinder  cars  .^c  <'^an^5r  n'?^e  every- 

„  .  and  six-cylinder  motor j  for  eight  years.  We  where.  And  because,  first  of  all,  under 

Now  then,  figuring  that  these  know  six-cylinder  construction.  Isn’t  it  the  hood  there  is  a  marvelous  motor, 

two  points  express  your  attitude,  only  reasonable  that  knowing  how  to  build  ”  s  the  motor  that  makes  the  Chandler 

whv  not  hase  vour  orincinal  con-  six-cylinder  motors,  we  should  also  know  a  really  great  automobile. 

•  1  1  .1  l  rt  ho  w  to  build  the  m/of  our  car  equal  I  y  well  ?  The  profit-sharing  price  for  the  new 

Slderation  on  the  motor,  the  heart  ....  1915  models,  seems  almost  impossible  but 

and  life  of  the  car?  k  T.  /S  We  h.avc  if.  true.  Touring  car  or  roadster  >1595. 

built  Chandler  reputation  and  success  to  a 

point  demanding  annual  production  of  Mow* 

sands  of  cars,  and  not  a  single  mechanical 

weakness  has  developed  in  this  car.  Not 

a  word  but  of  praise  has  been  heard  of  the 

comfort  and  roadability  of  the  Chandler, 

and  the  beauty  of  its  design  and  finish. 

The  Chandler  pioneered  the  way  in 
the  light  six  field.  It  proved  that  a  high- 


What  makes  a  car  a  source  of  real 
pride,  or  perhaps  of  annoyance?  The 
motor!  Consider  the  motor  first ,  then, 
in  choosing  your  car. 

Consider  the  ChanJUr  motor.  Chandler 
owners  all  say  it  is  a  really  marvelous 
motor.  C  handler  dealers  all  say  the  same. 
Engineering  authorities  say  the  same. 


grade  six  of  moderate  size  could  be  built 
to  sell  for  less  than  52000. 

A  whole  host  of  light  sixes  followed. 
More  are  following  now.  And  still  they 

come. 

But  what  of  the  motors  f  How  many 
are  the  builders'  exclusive  design  t 

The  Chandler  has  made  good  every¬ 
where.  And  because,  first  of  all,  under 
the  hood  there  is  a  marvelous  motor. 
It's  the  motor  that  makes  the  Chandler 
a  really  great  automobile. 

The  profit-sharing  price  for  the  new 
1915  models,  seems  almost  impossible  but 
it's  true.  Touring  car  or  roadster  $1595. 
For  Fall  delivery  handsome  limousine, 
sedan,  coupe  and  cabriolet. 

Thtr#  U  a  Chandler  dealer  m  trarr  princi¬ 
pal  city  and  many  smaller  cilia*  and  towns. 
Gel  in  touch  with  the  on*  nearest  to  yon  now. 
Study  th*  eschnive  Chandler  motor,  fire  the 
car  *  genuine  test,  find  out  what  other  owner* 
•ay  of  it.  TS*n  lelecl  your  car.  If  you  don’t 
know  your  Chandler  denier,  write  us  at  pace 
for  catalog  and  booklets,  and  we  will  try  to 
arrange  for  you  a  thorough  demonstration* 


CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  808-838  E.  131st  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

New  York  City  Office,  245  West  55th  Street  Cable  Address,  Chanmotor 
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100.000  barrel*  a  day 

i  r  *  # 


100,000  barrel**  a  day.  It  is  now  main-  “The  first  group  comprises  those  cities 
taining  a  daily  average  of  30,000  barrels,  having  a  population  of  500,000  or  over  in 
In  March,  1914,  the  oil  in  stock,  produced  tho  year  1912;  the  second  those  having 
by  this  one  well,  amounted  to  1,200,000  between  300,000  and  500,000  inhabitants; 

j  a  population  of  from 
100,000  to  300,000;  the  fourth,  those  with 
from  50,000  to  100,000  inhabitants,  and 


First  Mortgages 

Security — Stability — Income 

It  it  pretty  safe  for  the  individual 
inveator  to  follow  the  lead  of  the 
Savings  Banka.  As  a  rule,  they 
invest  about  half  their  funds  in  real 
estate  mortgages  and  half  in  corpo¬ 
ration  bonds. 

Ward-Harrlsoo  first  mortgages  have  two 
important  qualifications:  they  srs  high 
grads  mortgages  and  thsy  yield  the  investor 
54%.  They  area  first  licnonprodudngfarms 
In  the  fertile  Black  Lands  of  Central  Tessa. 
Wt  loan  33%  to  30%  only  on  our  own  con¬ 
servative  valuation.  Wc  then  sell  the  orig¬ 
inal  mortgage,  which  has  coupons  attached 
like  a  bond,  payable  through  your  own  Bank 
and  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

Let  us  explain  mortgage  buying  to  you. 
Send  for  our  interesting, Illustrated  booklet, 
D-5.  and  list  of  offerings. 

Our  Valuations  are  Your  Protection 


barrels,  and  the  first  shipment  was  mado  at  |  the  third,  having 

nth.  The  present  un- 
around  Tampico,  of 


situation 

severely  handicaps  the  operations  I  the  fifth,  cities  having  from  30,000  to  50,000 

people  within  their  jurisdiction 
mentioned  group,  comprising  the  smallest 
cities,  in  point  of  population,  of  those  con¬ 
sidered,  had  per  capita  payments  averaging 
$11.09.  The  expense  per  head  of  popula¬ 
tion  rose  with  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
being  $12.06  for  citios  of  the  fourth  group, 
$14.22  for  the  third  group,  $19.99  for 
the  second,  and  $21.2-1  for  tne  first  group, 
which  comprised  the  largest  cities;  that 
is,  those  having  a  population  of  500,000 
or  over. 

“When  we  come  to  consider  the  expenses 
for  certain  specifio  governmental  activities 
in  detail,  wo  find  tne  above  exprust  con¬ 
clusions  generally  true,  tho  there  are  some 
variations  as  regards  tho  rulativo  costs  in 
larger  and  smaller  cities  respectively.  Kor 
example,  the  per  capita  payment  for  fire- 
department  service  for  tno  195  cities  in- 


f-oureo,  i 

in  this  district,  but  as  soon  as  normal  con¬ 
ditions  return  the  Mexican  acquisition  will 
undoubtedly  add  greatly  to  the  production 
of  the  Royal  Dutch-Shell  eombino. 

“This  group,  also,  has  invaded  America 
and  is  pushing  its  way  vigorously.  Con¬ 
crete  evidence  of  this  is  that  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  a  new  concern  has  been  organized 
under  tho  name  of  the  Valley  Pipeline 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000. 
Mr.  W.  Meinsko-Smitn,  formerly  organizer 
of  tho  business  of  the  Shell  Transport  and 
Trading  Company  in  Japan  and  China  and 
at.  present  chief  representative  of  tho  Royal 
Dutch-Shell  combine  in  America,  has  been 
appointed  manager. 

f‘Tho  various  auxiliary  companies  of  the 
group  are  heavily  increasing  their  produc¬ 
tion.  Tho  Astra  Romana,  one  of  the  sub¬ 
sidiaries  in  Roumania,  produced,  during  last 
month,  47,663  tons,  against  35,898  tons  a 
year  ago.  and  the  Tarakan  Oil  Company 
and  Moeara  Knim,  both  subsidiaries  work¬ 
ing  in  tbo  Dutch  East  Indies,  produced 
respectively,  the  former  during  last  month 
26,000  tons,  against  19.525  tons  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  the  latter  31,586  tons 
during  the  first  quarter  of  tho  year,  against 
28,018  tons  for  tho  same  period  of  last 
year.  The  production  of  the  Bataapche 
Petroleum  Company  and  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
the  two  biggest  subsidiary  companies  of  the 
combine,  is  only  published  at  tne  end  of  t  he 
year,  but  it  may  bo  takeu  for  granted  that 
tbeir  figures  will  show  the  same  progress. 

“Of  great  importance  for  the  position  of 
tho  Royal  Dutch  Oil  Company  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  in  which  part  of  the 
world  it  has  played,  up  till  the  present,  a 
domiruiWt  role,  will  lie  the  question  as  to 
whom  the  Djambi  concessions  will  be 
grante  l.  In  1912  the  Dutch  Government 
invited  applications  for  the  exploration  and 
exploitation  of  these  concessions,  and  on 
lhat  occasion  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
backed  the  establishment  of  a  Dutch 
company  under  the  name  of  Dutch 
Colonial  Oil  Company  in  order  to  be  in  a 
position  to  apply  for  the  concessions.  No 
decision  has  as  yet  been  taken  by  our 
Government,  and  because  the  offerings  are 
binding  up  till  January  31.  1915,  it  is 
feared  that  decision  on  this  important 
matter  will  be  deferred  until  then.  The 
general  opinion  is  that  the  Royal  Dutch 
Oil  Company  has  tho  better  chance  of 
obtaining  the  concessions.” 

RISING  COSTS  IN  THE  GOVERNMENT 
OF  CITIES 

Close  observers  frequently  call  attention 
to  the  growing  burden  put  on  taxpayers  by 
city  governments.  Costs  have  been  rising 
for  several  years,  and  are  relatively  great¬ 
est  in  the  largest  municipalities.  A  recent 
report  from  the  Census  Bureau  points  out 
the  per  capita  expenditures  in  cities  for 
purposes  other  than  public  service  enter¬ 
prises,  the  operation  of  195  cities  being 
covered,  these  cities  having  had,  in  1912,  at 
least  30,000  population.  The  per  capita 
payments  for  all  these  cities  averaged,  in 
that  year,  $17.34.  This  is  an  increase  of 
33.2  per  cent  in  ten  years.  The  payments 
included  comprise  those  made  for  general 
government  for  protection  to  property, 
health,  streets,  charities,  hospitals,  educa¬ 
tion,  recreation,  etc.  With  the  195  cities 
classified  into  five  groups  according  to 
population,  the  following  are  some  of  the 
facts  Bradstrert'a  summarizes: 


Tho  last 


Ward- Harrison  Mortgage  Co 

Fort  Worth,  Tmi 


9%  Safe  and  Sure 
FARM  MORTGAGES 

For  31  years  Mwe  have  been  right 
here  on  the  ground"  furnishing  to  in¬ 
vestors  all  over  the  U.  S.,  Western 
Fir*t  Farm  Mortgages  secured  by  rich 
agricultural  land  worth  several  time* 
amount  uf  loan.  Many  of  the  most 
experienced  investors  in  America  are 
our  nutumrr*.  Write  for  Booklet  "A*’ 
and  List  of  Offerings  in  Urge  a 

ami  small  denominations. 

EL  J.  Under  A  Co. 

Grand  Forks.  V.  D.  TjlT 


Capital  uJ  ttur»t*a  #400.' 


LAWYERS^™ 

menu,  at  profitsblc  rsles.should  have  their 
names  added  to  our  mailing  list.  No  Charge. 

Hennepin  Mortgage  Loan  Co. 

MIHNtAJ’OUft.  MINNfSOTA 


Your  Money  Will  Earn  7*  &  8* 

K  invrotad  in  first  mortgage*  Id  Oklahoma 
City  Improved  real  relate  We  hate  never 
k*4*  me.  lotr rest  paid  promptly  Taint 
W  of  three  time*  amount  of  loan, 

r  \%r.te  fur  free  booklet  dwrkbing  our  btisi- 
t**m  and  hat  nf  loans  We  have  loans  of 
1140.0) 144  DO, COO  00. 

Anrellua-Swanson  Co. 

31  Stats  Nat  Bask  BUf  .  Oklake.a  Otf  .  Okla. 


Threshing  Out  6% 

fur  you  from  the  fertile  land*  of  Louisiana 

You  will  be  interested  In  knowing  about  the 
progress  of  the  South  in  scientific  and  diversi¬ 
fied  agriculture. 

SAFETY  FIRST  is  the  plan  on  which  we  oper¬ 
ate  and  you  are  guaranteed  that  your  interest 
and  principal  will  be  paid  promptly  when  due. 

Our  Booklet "  DOWN  SOUTH  "  tells  you  all 
about  investments  In  flOOand  4&0 0  pieces,  for 
cash  or  partial  payments. 

H'riU  for  Booklet  1131-K 


at  group. 


I  CAPITAL  PAJO  WIN  $600,000  V. 

PH  IMmMBl  NfkM»*  *  Uvt***a  ACV'eC  v»cf  NC! 

WMITNEr-CtNTR/a  BlDG  N tv*  ORLEANS 
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THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 
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Why  the  Bon  Marche  Stores,  Seattle,  Wash., 

Purchased  Two  More  44  Ton  Trucks  after  they 

Had  Used  Three  of  the  Same  Capacity  for  7  Months 


Worm  Dri?®  Trucks  Purchased  in  June  by  the  W nr  Department  for  Army  Escort  Duty  on  the  Maxi 


This  fleet  averages  approximately  50  miles  a  day  under  severe  conditions 


Remarkable  Work  Over  the  Hills  of  Seattle 


LIPPARD-STEWART  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  1721  Elmwood  Ave.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Distributors  and  Service  Stations  in  Leading  Sections  of  the  Country 


The  appearance  of  the  original  cars  and  the  favorable  comment  they  created  for 
the  Bon  Marche  stores;  their  remarkable  quietness  after  7  months  of  service  on  wearing  grades; 
their  low  operating  expense  and  surprisingly  low  cost  for  repairs,  led  to  the  second  purchase. 


Wo  have  furnished  cheeses  with  various  types  of  bodies 
for  over  seventy  lines  of  business. 

We  have  furnished  from  1  to  12  cars  for  over 


30  Drpirtanl  Stores  S  Drag  fists 
10  Wholesalers  12  Dairies 


18  Grocers 

10  Butchers 
S  Florists 

1 1  Bakers 
10  Coalectioi 


6  Laos  dries 
5  Hardware  Stores 
5  Liquor  Dealers 
S  Bottlers 
S  Furniture  Dealers 


IS  Maasfacturcrs 
10  Funeral  Directors 
5  Delivery  Service  Cos. 

S  Contractors 

IS  Psblic  Service  Cos. 

S  Clothiers 
U.  S.  Parcel  Post 
U.  S.  Army 


Stewart 


Radiator  at  Dash 
Our  Dealers’ 
Sign 


Read  These  Reasons  for  the  Specifications  on  These  Cars: 


Continental  Motor 

35  H-P.  (2  and  1H  Ton).  30  H.P. 

SI  Ton.^iTon.^  Selected  lor  great 
urability  and  M  get  there 99  power. 
The  long  stroke  motor  lor  trucks. 

Automatic  Speed  Governor 
An  ebeolute  protection  against  foolish 
waste  ol  power  and  ignorant  driving. 


Eiaemann  Magneto 

Gives  very  hot  spark  on  low  or  start* 
ing  speeds  as  well  as  on  high  speeds. 

Cone  Clutch 

For  simplicity  and  great  dependa¬ 
bility. 


Timken  Axles  and  Bearings 

Both  of  recognized  QUALITY  and 
standard  excellence. 

Worm  Drive  (David  Brown) 

(Standard  on  1  Ton,  1M  Ton.  2  Ton. 
On  H  Ton  extra  above  bevel  drive.) 


Brown-Lipe  Transmission  Gives  steady,  even  drive  witb  mini* 


mum  loss  of  power.  More  dependable 
and  durable  than  chain  or  bevel  spur 
gears.  The  kind  that  gained  fame  on 
the  London  omnibuses  after  other 
drives  bed  ieiled. 

Wheel  Bases  that  suit  the  load. 

Big  Size  Tiro  Equipment 
Loft  Steering — Center  Control 


Dealers,  Get  in  Touch  With  Us  Now  on  the  Line 

\  Ton  1  Ton  Ton  *  2  Ton 

that  gives  rapid  service  and  long-  with  8  to  9}£  ft.  loading  space,  power  that  fills  the  gap  in  light  and  heavy  A  big  seller  in  wholesale  and  contract- 
run  satisfaction  in  light  delivery  work.  the!  never  fails,  durability  unsur-  duty  trucks  with,  great  economy.  ing  trades.  The  big  truck  that  pro- 

passed.  duces  big  results. 

Merchant*  and  Basin***  Men  Should  Write  for  Catalog  and  Special  Information  on  Track  Service 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Too  Much. — Polly — “  When  they  come 
hack  from  their  wedding  trip  he  had  just 
$2.tiO  in  his  pocket.” 

Peggy—1 44  The  stingy  thing  !  ” — Boston 
Transcript. 


Woman’s  Work.  -She-  44  Don't  you 
think  we  would  better  go  back  through 
England  again  on  the  way  home?  " 

He — “  Rut  we  did  England." 

She—"  I  know  it.  Rut  since  we  were 
there  think  of  all  the  lovely  new  ruins  the 
suffragettes  have  made." —  Life. 


The  Cause  Discovered. — A  Swede  was 
working  for  a  farmer,  who  demanded 
punctuality  above  everything  else.  The 
farmer,  according  to  The  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion,  told  him  that  he  must  be  at  work 
every  morning  at  4  o'clock  sharp.  The 
"hand"  failed  to  get  up  in  time,  and 
the  former  threatened  to  discharge  him. 
Then  the  "hand”  bought  an  alarm-clock, 
and  for  some  timo  everything  went  along 
smoothly.  Rut  one  morning  ho  got  to  the 
field  fifteen  minutes  late.  The  farmer  im- 
medialely  discharged  him,  in  spito  of  his 
protestations  that  his  alarm-clock  was  to 
blame. 

Sadly  returning  to  his  room,  the  dis¬ 
charged  employee  determined  to  find  out 
the  cause  of  his  downfall.  Ho  took  the 
alarm-clock  to  pieces,  and  discovered  a 
dead  cockroach  among  the  works. 

"Well,”  ho  soliloquized,  “Ay  tank  it 
bane  no  wonder  the  clock  wouldn’t  run — 
tho  engineer  bane  daid.” 


His  Maiden  Effort. — The  following  ad¬ 
vertisement,  appearing  in  tho  advertising 
columns  of  the  New  York  Herald  for  August 
18,  deserves  a  wide  circulation.  Its  author 
may  have  to  admit  a  few  failings,  but  he 
at  least  need  not  acknowledge  any  lack 
of  self-confidence: 

JAPANESE,  25 

IMMATERIAL  MILLION NAIRSl!! 

Humbles  while  he  humbles,  esteems  while 
ho  esteems,  obliged  to  necessary;  he  is  im¬ 
material  millionnaire  in  brains  property, 
as  well  as  moral  character  if  ever  then*  is 
one;  bis  brain  is  like  operation  of  wireless 
telegraph  for  business  nows;  his  eyes  are 
like  microscopo  or  r-ray  for  business  in¬ 
spection;  he  is  like  live  wire  for  general 
business  operation,  in  which  is  like  electric 
current  or  running  water  over  standing 
board ;  he  is  like  dead  win*  for  terrific  storm; 
compass  of  his  life’s  journey.  right  points 
out  his  vocational  destination  even  tho 
he  is  jack  of  all  trades  for  business  only;  he 
is  like  magnet  for  business  society,  as'  well 
as  personal  sociality;  he  is  liko  uvo  engine 
in  himself,  its  indicator  sight  points  out 
( f )  di*gn*es  more  and  more,  second  by 
second,  minute  by  minute,  as  if  doing  of 
second  hand  of  watch;  at  present  ho  is  like 
new  nuwn  as  human  light,  but  firstly  his 
wonderful  applied  higher  mathematics; 
secondly,  enomious  practical  and  theo¬ 
retical  engineering;  science  knowledges; 
thirdly  and  lastly,  invincible  will  with  in¬ 
vention;  genius  may  lighten  him  perhaps  as  1 
full  moon  some  future  day  in  eleetriral  and  . 
mechanical  business  which  are  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  each  other,  as  if  king  and  queen  in  \ 
modern  and  future  t«*r  hnologieal  world;  his  | 
future  may  crown  perhaps  your  meritorious 
business,  for  will  sacrifice  everything  of1 
himself  for  sake  of  business;  victory  in  the 
survival  of  the  fittest;  seeks  tactic  field  in 
large  manufactory  or  laboratory,  where  his 
full  qualifications  closely  will  lie  appreciated  j 
but  sorrow  to  close  having  no  reference,  for 
this  is  his  maiden  advertisement  For  his  new 
life  in  the  magnificent  new  world.  Address 
Diamond  Under  Sands.  1 1 1  Herald. 


His  Favorite  Style. — “  How  will  you 
have  your  eggs  cooked?  "  asked  the  waiter. 

"  Make  any  difference  in  the  eost  of 
’em?  ”  inquired  the  cautious  customer  with 
the  brimless  hat  and  the  nigged  beard. 

"  No." 

"  Then  cook  them  on  the  top  of  a  slice 
of  ham,"  said  the  customer,  greatly  re¬ 
lieved. — Tit-Bits. 


Where  Autos  Fail. — A  farmer  was  re¬ 
cently  arguing  with  a  French  chauffeur  who 
had  slackened  up  at  an  inn  regarding  the 
merits  of  tho  horse  and  tho  motor-ear. 

"Give  me  a  ’orse,"  remarked  tho  farmer; 
"them  traveling  oil-shops  is  too  uncertain 
for  my  likin'." 

“Eot  is  prejudice,  my  friend,"  tho 
chauffeur  replied;  "you  Engleesh  are  be¬ 
hind  zo  times;  you  will  think  deefairent 
some  day." 

"Behind  the  times  lie  blowod!"  came  tho 
retort;  “p'r’aps  nex’  time  the  Proosians 
are  round  Paris  and  you  have  to  git  your 
dinner  off  a  steak  from  the  'ind  wheel  of  a 
motor-car,  you  Fn-nchmen'll  wish  you 
wasn't  so  bloomin'  well  up-to-date!"- 
Sacred  Heart  Review. 

The  Reference  Librarian 
At  times  behind  a  di  sk  he  sits. 

At  times  about  the  room  he  flits 
Folks  interrupt  his  perfect  ease 
By  asking  questions  such  us  these: 

“  How  tall  was  prehistoric  man?  ” 

"  How  old,  I  pray,  was  Sister  Ann?  ” 

44  What  should  ono  do  if  cats  have  fits?  " 

'*  What  woman  first  invented  mitts?  " 

“  Who  said  4  To  labor  is  to  pray?’*’ 

44  How  much  did  Duuit-1  I jimbert  weigh?  ” 
'*  Don’t  you  admire  E.  I*.  Roe?  ” 

"  What  is  tho  fare  to  Kokomo?  ” 

"  Have  you  a  lifo  of  Sairy  Gamp?  ’’ 

"  (’an  you  lend  me  a  postage-stamp?  " 

"  Havo  you  the  rimes  of  Edward  Lear?  " 

"  What  wages  do  they  give  you  here?  " 

"  Wrhat  dictionary  is  the  best?  *’ 

44  Did  Brummell  wear  a  satin  vest?  " 

44  How  do  you  spell  ‘anemic,’  please?  " 

44  What  is  a  Gorgonzola  cheese?  ” 

44  Who  ferried  souls  across  the  Styx?  " 

44  What  is  the  square  of  *H>?  ” 

44  Are  oysters  good  to  eat  in  March?  " 

44  Are  green  bananas  full  of  starch?  ” 

44  Where  is  thnt  book  1  used  to  see?  " 

44  I  guess  you  don’t  remember  me?  " 

Haf  you  Der  Hohen/.ollernspicI?  " 

44  Wrhere  shall  I  put  this  apple  peel?  " 

44  Oh  est,  m’sie,  la  grand  Larousse?  " 

"  Do  you  say  4  two-*|M>t.'  or  *  the  deuce’?  " 

41  Come,  find  my  hook  —why  make  a  row?  " 
"  A  red  one— can’t  you  find  it  now  !  " 

"  Please,  which  is  right  ?  to  ‘  lend  '  or 
’loan’?” 

"  Say,  mister,  where's  the  telephone?  " 

44  How  do  you  use  this  catalog  ?  " 

44  Oh,  hear  that  noise  !  Is  that  my  dog?  " 

Have  you  u  hook  called  *  Shapes  of 
Fear  ’?  " 

"  You  mind  if  I  leave  l*al»y  here?  " 

— Edmund  Lester  Pearson  in  the  Secret 
Book. 
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Where 

can  you  find 
a  better, 
more  conservative 
investment  than  these 

—  absolute  —  non* 
fluctuating— 

FIRST  MORTGAGE 

Gold  Bonds 

•nemrewt  bf  flrwt  ronrtciUD^  on  high  rlnwn,  new  apart - 
1 1  (H,nt4*'t  in  %  fm»*  ivoiln*?  nsUjhbor* 


4  ».r  timt  xr 

mr-nt  Imllihnga  Icx  ntoJ  in  *  fin*  r»  nritig  i:  .. — 
hood?  All  titlrw  4n»ar.4nti*^l  nap  all  In^niln  crrti  ftt'*I 
to  !»jr  Trn*t  Company.  iN-nomlnnt  Iona  HCU  —  TOi— 
itfO  —  ll.tijfl.  If  joti  hut  ■«  $1*  «>«»r  mom  to  Invent.  don  t 
tall  to  M'Dd  tor  our  «’in-olan»  this  plnti 

wh»r*by  too  ran  i*art Icli-ato  In  all  tho  advantage* 
of  largo  InvraUDCDUi 

FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

Tb*-»*  i»ny  6H  and  64  and  aro  In  irrrnt  demand  t*y 
fho»*  having  Urgrr  •umn  to  Inve*  ahi*rt*  aaf^ty  la 
a «iur<«d.  (imirnniiv  policy  with  t'nry  BttorttfRt’o. 
tM*nd  for  frt'O  booklet. 

COCHRAN  &  McCLHER 

3ft  N.  Drarbora  Slrrrt  Chicago.  III. 


Investment  vs. 
Speculation 

To  invest  in  securities  is  to  discount  the 
future. 

The  future  of  a  highly  productive,  well 
located  farm,  is  much  more  certain  than 
that  of  any  business. 

We  offer  you  mortgages  covering  loans 
in  the  most  successful  farming  districts, 
based  on  40%  (or  less)  of  the  producing 
value  of  the  land. 

These  mortgages  will  net  you  6%. 

A$h  for  Booklet  " H 99 

[jarkham  \  IjflU  (ompanil 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

BRANCHES  |  W“,“ 


How  do  you  wish  to  invest? 

We  offer  you  a  choice  of  Four  Plang 

By  rnnns  of  our  four  plans  ot investment,  which  we 
have  perfected  in  our  ye.ir*  of  experience  in  helping 
our  cuitnmrn  invent  their  fundf  to  the  best  jdvan- 
Uge,  wc  Arc  prr|Ki red  to  meet  the  demands  of  rvery 
kind  of  investor,  from  the  Urgcst  to  the  imaUnt, 
and  from  the  capitalist  to  the  taUried  man.  One 
of  our  plan*  will  suit  you  exactly.  Complete  detail* 
And  Investment  Analym  BUnk  furnished  on  request. 
THE  REALTY  GUARANTEE  A  TRUST  CO.  ’HCtL 

Capital  and  F-trrl'i*.  I 4HO.OO>.<*>  /  Vffl 

YctDtiiown,  Ohio  • 


•STOCKS 

And 

BONDS 


A  SMALL 
FIRST 
PAYMENT 


I  *ii»'  lr  y<ni  in  Irj t  r  ji*  nr 
r*  *114  11*  of  li«rk-irT**M 
*d«*u4  d.rk»  ujv.n 

«-f  tli«  51*  n 
k  l*Wk  K*rkan«#  Vmi 

i.  •  t  n  l,.l  ,  .  .  -  tin . 

« Oiiit  r..i,rrfilriit  In. Won/  |  All  ..f 

Partial  Payment  Purchases 

Y»u  ran  buy  h*4b  il-  H  or  950  down  *»«i|  Imy 

mi*  altar*  «.f  V  h  fxiilowtt  will  luv  ,  q,  ah*’*- 

«.f  Fritnrflranla  It  ft  i  fl«>  down.  ■  #10)  Sow  Y  *rk  d  it  • 


Kind,  r|  r  ,  1  l.r  Winn  i 

•  UiaII  lltnlllhl^  paimrilll  Yuu 

rwrit*  IN*  dlY.  I.-n  it  w 
on.l  t<m  may  kH  aI  aii 

li»l*  :***inf  f,»r  lit*  vo-  4»L1 1*4, 
r  Inn*. 

-  v.i/r FMSB 

Sheldon,  Morgan  &  Co.,  N.w^rk’cit, 

Member*  1  ark  jttiwJr  Eevh-tU'je 
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.\ugust  ifl,  1IW* 


A  Revelation 


1915  Automobile  Values 


Saves  Tires 

ikcaiiMr  each  7th  eel  carries  Its  full  share  of 
the  load  — no  of  wheel*  morr  than  another 
—  wheels  are  proptrlv  and  perfectly  aligned  — 
no  *:dc  motion  to  rub  the  tread  otf. 


Finally 


Safety  and  Durability  have  not  been 
sacrificed  in  the  1915  Mitchell  Light 

Four. 

It's  a  light 
weight  car— yet 
one  that  will 
ride  rough 
country  roads  as 
well  as  smooth 
city  boulevards 
and  not  acquire 
the  expensive 
“garage  habit" 
either. 

Rough  everyr 
day  going  U  an¬ 
ticipated  in  the 
“ Bate  two -unit 
three-point  sus- 
pension  construc¬ 
tion" —  twist » 
and  jar*  will  not 
throw  essential 
parts  out  of 
order  — acci¬ 
dents  arc  also 
prevented — 


In  appvaraix  e  tin?  1916  Mitchell  Light  Four 
i*.  ;i>  Mftfcpl  s  a  i  .ir  M  you  ever  saw — long,  lot, 
rakish  w  th  all  the  up-tn-the*mimitr  arrtm- 
sorfitv  Finished  In  rich  dark  I  imperial-  French 
blue  —nickel  trimmed. 

There  are  35,000  Mitchells  in  use  today. 

Maybe  a  Mitchell  owner  live*  rrar  you. 
Write  us  and  we'll  tell  you —  Mitchell  owners 
can  tell  you  mure  about  the  Mitchell  reUabihl) 
than  we  can. 


Read  These 
Resarkable  Features: 
Liiht  Weight 

Accessibly 

Ecenamj 

Ckroa«  Vaaadiam  Steel 
Caoitnctiwa 

Uav  Strahe.  High-  Spaed 
L  Head  Motor 
Three- petal  Motor  Seipta- 


Get  the  Personal  Touch 

Ask  for  a  demonstration.  If  there  isn’t  a 
Mitchell  dralrr  In  your  town,  write  tit— well 
arrange  a  d»  mon«tration  for  you  without  obli¬ 
gation  on  your  part. 

But.  if  you’re  goinff  to  buy  a  car,  be  sure  and 
see  the  Mitchell — riae  in  one—  drive  it  your¬ 
self — fiet  the  Personal  Touch.  Never  brt*»rr 
was  so  much  real 
motor  value  cram¬ 
med  in  any  car. 

We  have  a 
complete  set  of 
booklet*  liter¬ 
ature  —  interest¬ 
ing  and  illumi¬ 
nating. 

Please  write 
for  them. 

Address  Dept. 

129. 


Accessible 

Of  course  all  cars  arc  accessible  —  their 
makers  say  so  * 

But  lift  the  hood  of  the  Mitchell  1915  Light 
Four  and  *-ee  what  accessibility  and  simplicity 
really  mean  — 

You  ran  see  fur  yourself  even  if  you're  not 
an  expert  compare  what  you  *ec  there  with 
what  you  Mt?  under  the  hood  of  other  tars. 

The  real  accessibiitCy  of  M it- hell  car*  en¬ 
able"  the  adjustment  of  a  part  before  a  repair 
bee  met  iii\cjtary — when  a  rt  air  in  required 
a  M  t  hHl  car  doc*  not  have  to  U*  entire!}  dis- 
m.iftr.ed  the  75%  of  repair  time  employed  in 
dismantling  a  car  is  thus  *aved.  lint  of  prime 
imp  rta»ue  is  the  longer  life  of  the  car  this 

ai:cv*"ibihty  assures. 


Foil  Flos  hog  Rear  Axle 
Tvt  •  nit  —  1km  -  patnl 
Coos!  faction 
Sclent  Elecinc  Starter 
Electric  Lig Eta 
Sileal  Cbsia  Drive  Shaft  ta 
Generator  ud  Dwtri baler 
Peaitiva  Helical  Gear  Driva 
la  Cam  Shaft 
Water  Pimp  oa  Fan  Shaft 
Dimmiai  Search  Lights — 
Non ’Glare  System 
Electric  Ham 
Speedometer 
Guaiiat  Gaage 
Mitchell  Power  Tire  faap 
0a<  Man  Tog 
lategral  Rab  Viiiwi  Twa- 
Piece  Windshield 
Qa«k-  Action  Side  Cartaiaa 
Crowned  Fenders 
Portable  Explariag  Lamp 
DesaoaatabW  Rial 

Extra  Tire  Carrier  »o  Rear 
Sima  Liae  Body 
License  Brackets 


The  Mitchell  Liae  lar  1915 

MHrbrll  1 1* hi  rear—  fw..  a».»t 
fl.r  #fhn4#n 

-  X»  |»  .a-f  I  <«  .u»'U 

wLerl  liB»e— Mat  «»res. 

•K*M 

Wllrb-lll.lebi  raap-f| 

gw  laawaaalMifv  fl.JIW 
Mil  rfcrll  ffparftal  M»— %  |«*« 

nnjr r* - 1  4'jlii*<1elv - Ml 

hnra*  pnw-r —  Ltt  IIKb 
wheel  Uk— WS4H  tiff 

fl.*M 

MUrh.ll  Serial  SI* — 6 

wilful* - .Ainr  u  abater. 

Mllcbell  SI*  Ur  La**-  :  yi>- 

•rnffrnr—  4  rjrliivSrrr— 1 4* 

mrh  wheel  la- - 40  h«tr>r 

r*-w*r  illiSlim 

F.  O.  B.  Racine 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


Kuropran  War 

Aiujiii!  1 1  T!i*  French  and  FMgLin 
Join  forcw, 

AiutuhI  15. — Japan  amdi  an  ultimatum  to 
Germany.  dcnunillnK  the  withdrawal  of  her 
in«*n-of-war  and  the  surrender  of  KUochow. 

August  17. — The  Belgian  capital  Is  removed 
from  Bruswiii  to  Antwerp. 

Japan  agrees  to  confine  all  tier  operation*  u» 
toe  China  Se*». 

The  rumored  mgag<Ti»-nu  ami  an-cm  of  fighting 
arc  a*  follows:  Germans  moving  in  the 
direction  of  Wavnv  Belgium,  are  sold  to  lie 
repulsed;  the  French  lone  heavily  betwottl 
Namur  and  Dinant;  the  Lltge  fort*.  Iiaiteretl 
by  the  German  *tagr-guns.  are  taken:  the 
French  War  Office  reports  the  capture  of 
Clorman  heights  on  the  Alsatian  frontier;  a 
strong  supporting  French  line  Is  reported  ese 
UtldUued  from  Thann  through  Ucmay  to 
Dannemarte;  Austrians  claim  a  cavalry  oc¬ 
cupation  of  over  150  mile*  of  the  Ruodaii 
frontier:  two  Austrian  ironclads  report#*! 
sunk  and  another  on  Aro  In  the  Adriatic.  after 
a  conflict,  with  the  French.  Turkish  troops 
march  toward  Greece  across  Bulgarian 
territory;  Montenegrin  troops  crush  the 
Bosnian  frontier  and  occupy  Tchaint/a  after 
a  fierce  batik*:  the  Servians  repel  Austrians 
near  Lyna. 

t.enrnl  Foreign 

August  13. — Provisional  President  Carbajal  and 
members  of  his  cabinet  abandon  Mexico  City 
and  seek  refuge  at  Verm  Crus. 

August  1  I  Fifty-seven  ofllorn*  and  marine*  are 
landed  In  Nicaragua  on  account  of  expected 
political  dUturhance 

August  15  -Oeocral  Ohrrgon  and  the  victo¬ 
rious  ConstltutlonaiUt  army  enter  Mexico  ( 'it  > 
In  triumph 

August  17. — The  Argentine  Republic  open-  an 
office  In  New  York  to  receive  dqxifdu  for 
credit  in  Buenos  Alrrs  without  dlucount. 

August  19. —  Pope  Plus  X.  dks  at  the  Vatican. 

Carranza  apiMdnts  hU  cabinet  and  repudiate 
Carbajal'*  510,000.000  bond  Issue. 


$50  Saved  Last  Winter 
in  this  Chicago  Home! 

Read  This  Startling  Letter 


This  pa*t  winter  I  enjoyed,  fnr  the  first  time,  ideal 
lie.iting.  and  at  the  same  time  MVed  fulls  J50. 

l  .»  my  mind  the  Underfeed  i*  *0  far  ahead  of  tin?  top- 
I  feed,  that  there  ieall>  is  no  comparison,  and  when  you 

I  c«ime  right  d  <nn  to  fact*,  the  topfred  i*  an  expense 

3  *  ,  1  pt-  •  even  is  a  gift. 

W  4  y  I  l  would  nut  think  of  going  hark  to  a  tofifeed  any  more 

I  than  I  would  think  of  leaving  Elect  rit  Light  for  Candle**. 
®  4  I  Wishing  you  success,  I  am, 

I  Vnnrs  very  truly. 

R  K  DICKINSON. 

1  2210  E*tc*  A vc.,  Chicago. 

:e,  a*  given  above,  i>  similar  to  that  of  over  25,00(1  olhei 
\  saving  of  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  your  cool _ 


What  Others  Say  About  It 


If  you  want  further  proof  well  send  you  the  names  and  addrt*n>e*  of 
over  2,000  Underfeed  users-  some  right  in  your  vicinity  who  know  by 
experience  that  dean,  even,  economical  heat  i*  obtainable  only  with  the 
Underfeed,  Here  are  what  jti>t  *ix  out  of  25,000  users  way:  “(oul  bill 
$16.22  fur  seven  rooms."  M|5.40  to  heat  four  rooms.M  “Reduced  coal 
bill  from  #109  tu  553."*  “Heats  two  flats  for  $10  per  year."  “Heats  ten- 
room  house  for  $25.“  “Saved  5122  a  season.” 


Cut  Cool  Bills  Vm  to  */j 

Waiii  lit?  Utulrrtefd,  coal  U  fed  from  below.  All  the 
fur  U  ud  «u)k.  Sm«»h-  and  *rr  burned  up.  making 

more  In-at.  Y«»u  uu  u*c  tlieaii  slack  "oil  coal  oi  pea 

him!  VKKkwtirat  *lrrw  uf  liuit  tu* 1  ami  muie  uati 
hi  at  ,i*  ||l|lM«l-D(lml  umI  With  HO  amokr.  •  IDrll  amt 

ilirt.  NotMhrr  lliniacv  « »r  pgllcf  da*  thl».  Soua  nay« 
for  Itaclf.  Add*  to  rrnting  uim|  ••-Ding  viUur  of  unt 
Adapt'd  to  warm  a  if.  •Irani  and  hot  water 
■\«avtn*«»f  ,(o'.  in  r«.;%l  bill*  guaranteed  with  a  William- 

MMi  .VfwDrd  t  rvl«rlr»d  u  In  ti  (irotH-rly  itul.ilhd  am) 
operat'd  If  you  arr  going  to  hutM  or  v*  ant  tanit  down 
your  h»gh  cuM  of  heating.  n.|  llw  c#mI|mmi  for  full  in¬ 
formation.  Writ?  today — NOW.  Go) 

THE  WILLJAMSON  HEATER  COMPANY 

Formerly  Tb#  P«<t  WlllliDi«n  Com  piny 

3021  Fifth  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


TIIF.  WILLIAMSON  HEATER  COMPANY 
Mil  Fifth  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

I  would  like  to  know  tbnr  to  cur  my  cool  bilblrom 
one -half  to  two-thin)*  with  a  William-on  New  rrrd 
Under  teed* 


Wamuioton 

Attgunt  13. — The  Senate  ratifies  IN  out  of 
Secretary  Bryan's  20  |wuv  treaties  with 

foreign  nation* 

August  14. — The  State  Depart ment  is  a*ke<1  to 
notify  foreign  government*  that  the  Panama 
Kxixwition  will  not  be  postponed  on  account 
of  the  war. 

August  17.-- The  Senate  |>axm*  the  Houw*  bill 
to  admit  foreign  ships  to  American  registry, 
but  refuses  to  admit  them  to  cuoxtwiifo  trade. 

TbrPnaldeiit  nominate*  Frederic  C  Howe,  of 
New  York,  as  Immigration  CommJ*doner  at 
Kills  Island 

August  19. — Attorney -General  Jamin  C.  Me- 
KeynokU  U  nominated  by  the  President  to  fill 
the  vacancy  left  In  the  Supreme  Court  by  the 
death  uf  Justice  Lurton 

Genera  i. 

August  15 — The  Panama  Canal  I*  opened  In¬ 
formally  with  the  passage  of  the  government 
vernel  Ancon  from  the  Atlantic  u>  the  Pacific. 

In  Montana  and  northern  Idaho  a  thousand 
men  struggle  to  suppress  devastating  forest 
firm. 

August  15  The  sixth  death  from  bubonic 
plague  is  re|Kirted  at  New  Orloanft. 

\  a  gnat  IB. — Troop*  ora  mobilised  at  Wil¬ 
mington.  Delaware,  to  quell  race  riots  therc. 


»  Alt  .  Summ  nf  Hut  Water . 

(Mark  »u  X  alter  S|«tet«  Itltefrwted  in  ) 


My  Dealer 
Name  !■  .  . 


DANF0RTH 
FARM  MORTGAGES 


Q  Will  bear  the  rioted  invratiga- 

^  tu  ItKvi lilies  w  b«* re  value*  are 
A  tned  and  permanent, 

■  l;iftv.*.iy  \  '”.4 1 - "  x  j r u •  e  in 
1'  inImkC  un  f .i r i ti ». ii»'ln  w 1 1 buu t 
W  the  In**  of 


The  rarxt  wonderful  talking  Parrot 

talk 

and  sing  like  a  person  Beautiful 

plumaged.  tame  nestb.rds.  sold  un  (  ^C\\ 

tier  gat aran/rr  es  m^n:h  trial. 

During  J  1  O 

July  and  August  jwl 

Lster  Jis-foo.  Clieafier  vsrietw*  ts.oo  up.  *  V\8k 
Mr.  E.  !>?•  Fftiui  of  Adrian.  Midi,  R  a.  write*:  KdO 

MMv  ‘llum.in-T ^Ikrr *  U  a  wumlrs.  talk*  everytldns. 

Kit*,  count*  t«»  6  aiu)  wng*.  Money  would  not  huy  him 
d book.  r» tab ig  and  p»»uf«  fn*«*  h.*tatdi ikSft 

Mm  l.rUler  Hlrd  i  Ih  pt.  11-3.  OnmliA.  Ai  t* 


_ 

Inc  to  Iversons 
wlko  want  «nle  investment*. 

*rite/ee  ear  sen*  /.  ut  ,•/  JA*e/g«tget  A'e.  >» 

A.  G.  DANFORT  H  &  CO..  Banker* 
Fomruird  A.  D.  183  i 

WASHINGTON.  ILLINOIS 


DATrNTQ  Secured  or  Fee  Returned. 

m  m%  I  til  1  w  Send  sketch  for  free  search 
of  Patent  Office  Records,  HOW  TO  OBTAIN 
A  PATENT  and  WHAT  TO  INVENT  with 
List  of  Inventions  Wanted  and  Prizes  offered  for 
inventions,  sent  free.  Patent*  advertised  CDCC 
WANTED.  NEW  IDEAS  1  RLL 

Snxl  lor  otiff  lift  of  Patent  Buyer* 

VICTOR  J.  F.VANS  A  CO..  7S»  Niolk.  WaataitM.  0.  C. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

t>c%l0n%  and  Eatlfnatc*  FumUhrd 

Jno.  William*.  Inc.  Bronie  Foundry 
538  Weil  27th  Street  New  Yo* 

Write  for  our  lllimLnatcri  Booklet.  Free 


Women's  Rights. — "  I^ook  nt  her,"  sai<l 
tin-  ironmonger,  indioatiiiK  n  departing 
customer.  “  She  sent  her  wringer  here  to 
Ik-  repaired.  I  promised  it  her  for  this 
week,  but  couldn't  keep  my  promise.  Now 
she  wants  me  to  pay  a  charwoman  who 
came  unnoci-ssariiy — half  a  crown,  ami 
tuppence  tramfare.  Then  she  wants  me  to 
pay  the  laundry  bill  for  the  clothes." 

The  ironmonger  breathed  heavily. 

“  But  that's  not  ail.  Her  husband  dines 
out  on  wash-days,  and  as  he  dined  out  on  a 
wash-day  which  wasn't  a  wash-day — y* 
understand? — she  says  I  ought  to  pay  for 
hi-  dinner.  No,  she  doesn't  ask  anything 
eta-.  And  they  call  'em  the  weaker  sex." 

Tit-Hitt. 


SMOKE  THIS  IN  YOUR  PIER 

The  Banker  •  Fpt*U)  I*  *  nUtur#  tit  *11  Hie  lUth*«l  *r*dr«  ut 
iDiyw.rinl  *ut!  «J.  niHile  fin.  a  In*  It  >«  b>  I  hr  •  looker 

In  U«U  hUnJ  *4  lh*  Bank  Enf  laiwS  1*  to  Farlafh  r  m 
l* rrr».  *nil  we  wan  I  to  pm**  ILnfwrli.o  by  wclmt  inoiplc* 
to  fwfclrr*  of  Lilrrary  Ditr»|  ft  Ikarmtof  ptx-Jucti.  n. 

W#  will  aetxl  tbe  mmll  flal  e*n  ikwtt  la  th*  pi  (ure  nt».«»  %a 
•ay  nddrew*  toff  15  ftnll  In  *Uanp«  at  eoln.  ci  tb*  laey*  n>on4 
r«n.  writ biug  IcAam.  for|l.&|k«qwiil.  Srndord»r*b  •  Dryil.L. 

U.  S.  D-tnfc*.,  Cq..  432  Fo.rik  A*...  New  York  Cit, 
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THE  LEXICOGRAPHER’S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  ihu  column,  to  dresdr  nominal  CMManf  the  cirrrml  u»e 
ri  wofcK  the  r  Wflk  6c  WafMlk  New  Msndard  Dutiuoary  u 
contused  as  ariacr. 

Headers  trill  pit  fife  t*'tr  in  mind  that  no  notice 
iult  be  token  of  unon»jrnouf  communications. 


"I.  It.  B.,,a  Moscow,  Idaho — Tht*  phr.iM*  " He 
laughed  him  to  acorn  "  k  explained  by  I)r  Murray 
£.»  follows:  "With  dative  of  person  and  to  with 
subject  mprmdng  the  effect.  a&  in  To  laugh  him 
to  K*om  '  ”  The  verb  In  Ibb  ptinuw  it  now  appre¬ 
hend!*  I  -s  transitive,  and  with  object  and  comple¬ 
ment  or  adverldil  pliraae  meaning  to  produce  a 
specified  oITk*!  ujnjii  ;a  person;  by  laughing. 
.Scorn  is.  therefore,  a  noun  and  not  a  verb  In  the 
infinitive  as  has  already  been  inadvertently 
stated. 

"G  O.  W  Cleveland,  O. — The  personal 
i  filiation,  in  ixjpuUr  uw*.  ronnotm  the  clia  met  er¬ 
istic  temperamental  qualities  of  the  individual. 

"L.  S.,M  Baltimore.  Md.— The  difference* 
between  (Thank  you.  no.  not  "among  *'  See  the 
Ntw  Standard  Dictionary,  p.  267,  col.  1  >. 
color .  shads.  hue.  and  tint  an*  noted  under  color 
Ip.  529.  cols.  2  and  .*1),  which  is  defined  as  "any 
one  of  the  hues  observed  In  tlie  rainlx>w  or 
spectrum,  or  one  of  the  tints  produced  by  tin* 
blending  of  those  rays:  sometimes,  t«'chnicall> . 
limited  to  primary  colon*,  and  then  distinguished 
from  bur  (at  compound  colon,  tint  (diluted  with 
white),  and  shade  (mixed  with  black >. 

"J.  L.  C..M  Washington.  D.  C. — The  phrase 
"in  rreiwct  of"  moans  "with  reference  to."  or 
"as  relates  to  or  regard*."  With  these  meaning* 
the  phrase  is  in  good  use  to-day.  L’srd  to  mean 
"in  comparison  with,"  the  phraae  is  obsolete  En¬ 
glish  of  the  sixteenth  and  aevenumtli  rvnturiciv. 
"  With  respect  to."  which  mean*"  with  refermceor 
regard  to  (something),** Is  In  good  use  to-day. 

"J.  R.  C.,"  Greenfield.  Ohio. — "We  upell 
Jupiter  and  Saturn.  etc.,  with  capital  Initial 
letter*.  Why  not  spell  Earth  and  Sun  also  with 
capital  Initials?" 

Because  they  are  not  personification*.  When 
they  an*,  they  take  the  capital  too.  a*  Terra .  Sol. 

etc. 

"  W.  E.  K.."  Canton.  Kan. — "  What  Is  the  origin 
of  the  exprv«dnti  •  In  the  neck  of  the  woods'  ?  " 

The  New  Standard  Dictionary  defines  nrck 
of  the  uoods  as  "colloquial  Western  17.  8..  a  *c?ttle- 
ment  made  In  a  well-wood^l  district." 


**M.  C.  D.,"  Prosser.  Wash. — Bouvler  s  Law 
Dictionary  says  the  tat  In  U*rrn  rf  alius  is  used 
in  law  to  mran  "and  another."  The  abbrevia¬ 
tion  rt  al..  sometimes  in  the  plural  ft  als..  is  affix! 
to  the  name  of  the  first  plaintiff  or  defendant.  In 
entitling  a  ca*r  tthtre  there  arr  54‘rrral  join  is  I  as 
plaintiffs  or  defendant*.  But  it  gives  no  reason 
for  the  addition  of  j.  the  sign  of  the  English 
plural  to  the  Latin,  which  is  common  in  other 
Latin  abbreviation*,  a*  lbs.  for  "pound*  " 

"L.  S  ||  Norfolk.  Ya  "In  Arnold  Ben¬ 
nett*  Your  United  States.*  I  find  the  following. 

In  my  hone%t  >  turning  to  fit  !  myself  a  habitue  * 
Arc  the  words  ’a  habitue’  to  be  preferred  to  ‘an 
habitue?" 

The  pronunciation  of  hubilut  determines  which 
form  shall  In*  used.  Both  are  correct,  but  when 
habitat  is  given  the  French  pronunciation  "an" 
should  In*  ix«*1  before  it,  not  "a." 

"E  W  Philadelphia.  Pa.  "Kindly  inform 
me  which  murk  of  punctuation  Is  correctly  placed 
in  dosing  a  sentence  which  o|>en*  with  Will  you 
kindly’ — a  period  or  a  murk  of  interrogation." 

As  the  sentence  is  interrogative,  since  it  makes 
a  request,  a  note  of  Interrogation  should  follow  U. 

"P.  K..'*  Nrwport.  It.  1.-  "Please  tell  me 
whlrh  word  in  the  parent  hen*  In  the  following 
sentence*  is  correct:  ‘In  the  following  si*n trace 
there  are  three  (two's,  to‘*.  too  *):  Two  men  went 
to  the  tank  too/** 

The  sentence  you  submit  Is  erroneous  in  form 
and  statement  of  fact.  The  writer  confuse* 
phonetic*  with  orthography.  There  are  not  three 
word*  of  the  Name  spelling,  but  throe  having  the 
same  sound  In  English.  Therefore,  the  *ra trace 
to  In*  correctly  stated  should  read:  "There  are 
three  word*  In  English  which  arc  pronounced 
*fa*  (a  as  In  rtilr).** 

"L.  J.  K.."  Stoughton.  Mam.— "Kindly  give 
rad  the  correct  pronunciation  of  'equipage*.'  1 
can  not  find  the  word  In  any  dictionary  of  pro- 
nunrtation  I  can  find  only  'equipage  — accent 
on  the  first  syllable.  Does  the  accent  change  to 
the  second  syllable  and  do  you  know  of  any 
authority  for  such?  Every  one  I  know  puts  the 
accent  on  the  first  for  the  plural  as  for  the  singular  ." 

There  Lh  no  difference  In  the  position  of  the 
accent  In  the  singular  or  In  the  plural  of  the  word 
you  submit.  "Equipage  *  Is  pronounced  rit'irf- 
pif  (r  as  in  pen,  i's  as  In  fazftifi  In  the  plural 
change  the  last  syllable  to  pi-tfz  (both  Tt  as  in 
habit). 

"P.  Z.r  Lake  Charlt*.  ta— "(I)  Please 
juIvInc  me  the  proper  salutation  to  u*e  In  address¬ 
ing  a  btialium  tailor  to  a  femme  $oie  with  whom 
one  is  not  at  all  acquainted  (2)  Also.  In  the 
case  of  “Mrs.  C7.  A.  Jones  &  Son.'** 

(I)  Miss  A.  B. — Dear  Madam.  (2)  In  a 
case  of  this  kind,  lliere  are  two  forms  of  aildress — 


(at  to  address  the  principal  partner  and  ignore 
the  "and  Son":  or  (b)  t4>  add  me*  tht?  concern  a> 
a  business  corporation  assuming  that  it  Is  con¬ 
ducted  by  men  on  the  assumption  that  the  founder 
•  of  the  concern  took  in  tar  son  to  conduct  the 
business.  In  such  a  case,  use  "Mrs.  C.  A-  Jon»^ 
«k  Son  —  Dear  Sir*:*' 

"H.  S.  D.”  Norfolk.  Ya.— "  What  was  the 
date  of  the  month  of  the  firnt  Saturday  In  Febru¬ 
ary  and  August,  lull.  *12.  and  13?" 

February  4.  1911.  February  3.  1912,  February 
1.  1913;  August  5.  191 1.  August  3.  1912;  August  2. 
1913. 

"J.  H.  N\,"  Chicago.  IU.— ** Can  you  inform 
me  Of  any  way  by  which  a  person  in  one  room 
with  closed  doors,  can  see  what  Ls  going  on  In  an 
adjoining  room?" 

The  only  device  of  the  kind  that  approaches 
your  need  is  the  camera  obscura,  which  is  a  struc¬ 
ture  large  enough  to  hold  Hpcctators  who  can 
view  an  image  of  what  Ls  going  on  outxidc  on  a 
white  table  within.  This,  however,  I*  not  what 
we  understand  you  to  want — a  device  that  might 
Ih-  fitted  In  one  room  ttat  would  reflect  In  another 
what  is  going  on  in  the  finct  room 
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A  “Light  Six”  That’s  Different 


— that  has  been  carefully,  painstakingly 
designed  on  sound  engineering  principles. 
— that  is  complete  in  every  respect,  having 
every  feature  of  the  highest  priced  cars. 
— that  has  more  than  one  horsepower  to 
every  55  pounds  of  weight. 

— that  will  throttle  down  to  one  mile  an 
hour  on  high  gear. 


— that  has  speed  enough  to  touch  the 
mile-a-minute  mark. 

— that  will  travel  from  22  to  25  miles  on 
one  gallon  of  gasoline. 

— that  has  been  accurately  built  and  ex¬ 
pensively  finished. 

— that  will  maintain  the  reputation  of  its 
predecessors.  Such  is 


HAWES 

ybnericasGreatest  LightSix 


Unit  power  plant,  3-point  suspension, 
6-cylinder  jS  M’  en  bloc  motor, 
actually  developing  55  brake  horse¬ 
power.  121-inch  wheelbase 
Left-hand  drive,  center  control 
Weight,  2950  lbs.,  giving  more  than  one 
horsepower  to  every  55  lbs.  of  weight 
Leece-Neville  separate  unit  starting 
and  lighting  system.  Ignition  from 
storage  battery  through  Rexny  dis¬ 
tributor  and  coil 
Economical  Rayfleld  carburetor 


Specifications  in  Brief 

Vacuum  gasoline  system  with  gas  tank 
at  rear  of  chassis 

Splash  and  force  feed  lubrication  • 
Forced  water  circulation 
Clutch,  three-plate  dry  disc  type  lined 
with  Raybestos 

Transmission, selective  sliding  gear  type, 
three  speeds  forward,  one  reverse 
Haynes  full  floating  rear  axle 
Exclusive  arch  frame  construction 
Low  center  of  gravity  and  long  sweep¬ 
ing  body  lines 


In  addition  we  build  Model  31,  “Big  Six”  with  65 
brake  horsepower  and  130-inch  wheelbase — S2250; 
Model  32  Haynes  “Four”  with  48  brake  horsepower 
and  118-inch  wheelbase — Si 660. 


Crowned  fenders 

34x4'  tires,  Firestone  demountable  rims 
Motor  driven  ore  pump 
Stewart-Warner  Speedometer 
Improved  one-man  top,  Collins  curtains 
Clear  and  rain-vision  ventilating 
windshield 
Tire  carrier  at  rear  of  chassis  — , 

Clear  running  boards  *  ® 

Electric  horn  under  hood  J&r  M»yne« 
Headlights  with  dim-  Automobile 

ming  device  Company 

)2 s.  m... s».. U«. u<j. 

Please  send  me  your  1915 
catalog  with  full  information 
in  regard  to  America**  Greatest 

••  v  2  »  02  _  •• 


Write  for  catalog  today.  Coupon  herewith  for  your  convenience. 

THE  HAYNES  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 


Use  it. 
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Electric  Gpanking  Lighting  Ignition 


ctmt  *  t*t  uc^Ti 


Simplicity  is  the  Keynote 
of  the  Delco  System 


Study  the  wiring  diagram  illustrated  above.  charging  rate  at  high  speed,  thus  insuring  a  well* 

It  shows  all  the  wires  there  are  in  a  Delco  equipped  charged  battery  under  ordinary  operating  condi- 
Hutnmobile.  tions,  and  preventing  over-charging  at  the  hands 

Note  the  simplicity  of  it — the  apparent  strength  and  a  ^ast  driver. 

character  indicated.  I  he  automatically  controlled  ignition  insures  a  prop- 

Vou  will  find  slight  deviations  from  this  diagram  to  crly  timed  spark  at  all  engine  speeds. 

meet  the  engineering  and  manufacturing  require-  And  with  all  these  features  the  Delco  System  is  re- 
ments  of  the  various  motor  car  companies.  But,  markably  free  from  complications, 

in  all  essential  details  the  diagram  is  standard.  “  has  less  wiring,  in  fact,  than  was  once  used  for 

The  Delco  System  is  a  complete  electric  cranking,  ignition  alone.  .... 

lighting  and  ignition  system.  Th,s  combination  of  efficiency  and  simplicity  is  made 

It  includes  also—  possible  by  the  single  unit,  single  wired,  grounded 

.  .  .  .  system. 

reserve  ignition  The  Delco  System  was  the  pioneer  in  the  electric 

A  connection  for  horn  and  extra  lights  when  desired —  cranking  field 

A  dimming  feature  for  headlights—  Thrcc  year#  aco  thc  first  electrically  cranked  car 

A  protective  circuit  breaker  to  prevent  possible  dam-  appeared. 

age  from  short  circuits—  It  was  Delco  equipped — and  it  revolutionized  the 

A  locking  device  for  both  ignition  and  lights.  automobile  industry-. 

The  automatically  controlled  generator  provides  a  Today  154,000  owners  are  driving  Delco  equipped 

high  charging  rate  at  low  car  speed  and  lower  cars. 

The  Dayton  Engineering  Laboratories  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 

1  — -TV I co- K. title  latte  nr  made  to  with-Und  ^  — C’-imbination  Switch—  control*  entire  elec-  I  —  Mntnr.fJcncrit'kr.  furnfohitif  current  and 

1  rough  nttgc  and  five  am  Man  t,  efficient  **  trical  lyMcm.  hi  roof,  simple  and  very  v  jx.urr Jm  Marling  and  Yig  btnif  and  includ- 

serritfe.  compact.  Inf  enure  ignition  ays  1cm. 


•Cxi  dr: 
'UnttcTtf 


These  three  units  comprise  the  entire  Delco 
System  —  cranking,  lighting  and  ignition 
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THE  GERMANS  IN  FRANCE 


THE  FIRST  ROUND  of  the  great  international  hattle 
ended,  so  our  editors  agree  after  studying  the  censored 
and. con  flirting  dispatches  from  Europe,  "with  the  honors 
on  the  German  side,"  tho  there  is  equal  unanimity  in  declaring 
that  "the  round  is  not  decisive.”  Not  only  are  there  reports 
from  Berlin  telling  of  viMories,  hut  as  the  Syracuse  Herald  notes, 
"the  announcement  by  the  French  War  Office  of  the  two  or 
three  days'  engagements  in  southwestern  Belgium  and  along  the 
horders  of  I/orraine  and  Alsace  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  Anglo- 
French  Allies  have  sustained  serious  reverses.”  The  power  of 
tho  Gorman  military  machine,  our  editors  now  declare,  has  not 
been  overestimated;  tho  halted  and  perhaps  seriously  delayed  at 
LuJgp.  it  has  now,  as  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  puts  it,  “rolled  hack 
the  Allies’  defense  from  Switzerland  to  tho  North  Sea.”  On 
August  3,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  German  advance  guard  en¬ 
tered  Belgium.  The  Belgian  Army,  with  French  aid,  kept  the 
Germans  from  entering  Brussels  till  the  20th.  and  then  retired 
behind  the  forts  at  Antwerp.  The  Kaiser's  forces  then  overran 
practically  all  of  Belgium,  took  Namur,  fought  the  British  near 
Mons,  prest  tho  Allies  south  over  the  border  at  several  places, 
and  succeeded  in  occupying  Lille,  Roubaix,  and  Valenciennes  on 
the  first  line  of  French  defense  against  an  invasion  from  the 
north.  At  the  same  timo  tho  French  towns  of  Longwy  ami 
Lunlville,  farther  east,  were  occupied  after  hard  fighting,  and  tho 
French  invasion  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  was  checked.  Berlin 
reports  of  throe  specific  victories  are  thus  summarized  by  the 
Sow  York  Tribune: 

"A  German  Army  under  Crown  Prineo  Rupproeht  of  Bavaria 
routed  tho  French  in  the  district  east  of  Lun6ville  and  Cirey. 
Further  north  in  Lorraine,  at  Diedenhofen,  on  the  Seille  River, 
an  army  under  the  Prussian  Crown  Prince  Wilhelm  defeated  tho 
French  advanced  corps  and  drove  them  back  in  the  direction  of 
Longwy.  Still  farther  north,  at  Neufehfiteau,  in  the  Ardennes 
forest  region  of  southern  Belgium,  an  army  under  the  Grand 
Duke  Albrecht  of  Wurttemberg  pushed  the  French  west  toward 
the  Meuse  River  near  Sedan  and  M&idres.” 

The  Tribune  concludes  that  the  war  entered  upon  its  second 
stage  when  the  Germans  “made  good  with  their  plan  of  seizing 
Belgium  as  a  base  of  operations  against  France,”  and  “arrived 
in  full  force"  at  the  first  line  of  French  defenses.  Later  reports 
Kemed  to  indicate  a  German  advance  through  or  past  this  line, 
and  a  possible  German  attempt  to  turn  the  Allies'  left  wing,  ami 
make  a  dash  for  Paris.  The  Now  York  Evening  Sun  presents  a 


more  detailed  description  of  what  it  calls  tho  “failures”  of  the 
French  counter-offensive  in  the  first  Htage  of  the  campaign, 
which  should  b*?  read  with  an  occasional  reference  to  tho  maps 
in  our  issues  of  this  week  and  last.  To  quote: 

“The  first  failure  was  that  of  the  Eastern  French  Army  facing 
the  German  Army  of  the  Rhine.  This  offensive  had  two  dif¬ 
ferent  phase's.  One  contemplated  n  movement  through  southern 
Alsace  by  Belfort  and  the  passes  of  the  Vosges,  the  other  an  ad¬ 
vance  by  Lundville  between  Metz  and  Stnuwburg  and  toward  tho 
lower  Rhine  at  Mayence.  The  plum  purpose  was  to  roll  back 
any  German  forces  in  tho  region  and  by  defeating  them  compel 
the  Gormans  to  weaken  their  great  army  in  western  Belgium. 

“In  both  Alsace  and  German  Lorraine  the  offensive  was 
temporarily  successful.  Saarburg,  on  the  railroad  between  Metz 
and  Strassburg,  was  occupied.  French  bulletins  reported  suc¬ 
cesses,  including  tho  capture  of  MUlhauson  in  Alsace.  Then, 
suddenly,  with  no  explanation,  the  French  advance  was  reported 
to  have  terminated  and  the  retiring  troops  were  placed  beyond 
LunlvilU*  near  Nancy.  The  only  conceivable  explanation  for 
this  was  that  the  adv&nciug  force  had  been  utterly  defeated,  if 
not  routed.  This  tho  Gorman  bulletins  squarely  affirmed,  claim¬ 
ing  tho  capture  of  150  cannon,  while  French  rumor  pointed  to  tho 
failure  of  an  army  corps  to  do  its  work  and  the  disgrace  of  a 
general. 

“Much  more  obscure  is  tho  story  of  tho  repulse  or  rout  of  the 
French  columns  sent  against  the  Army  of  the  Moselle,  evidently 
established  in  the  Ardennes  west  of  Luxemburg  and  north  of 
Longwy,  Verdun,  and  Stenay.  Evidently  the  attempt,  was 
made  to  strike  German  corps  advancing  through  the  difficult 
Ardennes  region.  French  bulletins  admit  the  retreat  of  their 
columns  beyond  the  Semois  toward  Verdun.  German  dispatches 
announce  a  crushing  victory  at  Neufch&teau,  even  more  complete 
than  in  Lorraine,  with  the  capture  of  generals  and  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  soldiers  and  tho  rout  of  tho  French. 

“Finally,  in  Belgium  around  tho  Sambro  and  tho  Mouse  and 
north  of  Maubeuge,  an  Anglo-French  attack  upon  tho  German 
Army  of  the  Meuse,  coming  south  from  Brussels,  seems  to  have 
receded  after  dos|>crato  and  possibly  indecisive  fighting  because 
tho  sudden  and  utterly  bewildering  fall  of  Namur  exposed  tho 
French  flank  on  tho  8am b re  to  the  German  advance . 

“In  sum.  a  French  offensive  against  the  Germans  in  three 
directions  has  come  to  grief.  Following  it  the  French  and 
British  have  fallen  back  upon  tho  lines  prepared  over  long  years 
by  French  engineers  as  tho  first  line  of  defense  in  France.  If  tho 
Allied  armies  have  not  been  demoralized  they  have  still  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  forts,  field  works,  rivers,  and  hills  in  their  favor,  with 
complete  railway  lines  to  insure  reenforcement  and  communication. 

"  On  tho  other  hand,  if,  as  tho  Germans  assert,  their  Army  of  tho 
Moselle  has  routed  tho  French  force  in  front  of  it,  tho  prospect  is 
that  a  German  advance  between  Verdun  and  Maubeuge  will 
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rtf  till'd  Iff  like  luiuii-in  him  lui^aliua, 


l*i|iyn|hH  by  Uf-nff  ti.  B«iii 

BELGIAN  SOLDIERS— AT  REST  AND  AT  WORK- 


very  shortly  compel  the  Allies  to  fall  hack,  if  not  upon  Paris  di¬ 
rectly,  upon  the  Rheims-Laon-La  F£re  barrier  far  in  French 
territory. 

“To  the  Germans’  credit  now  are  the  conquest  of  Belgium 
and  the  defeat  of  the  French  counter-offensive.  If  the  defeat 
was  a  rout  they  may  have  plenty  of  time  to  get  to  the  Paris  forts 
liefore  the  Russian  advance  becomes  dangerous  enough  to  compel 
weakening  their  western  armies.” 

Even  tho  the  French  may  be  falling  back  upon  their  original 
line  of  defense,  according  to  a  prearranged  plan,  the  New  York 
livening  Rost  is  observant  enough  to  note  “the  very  serious  con¬ 
sideration  that  they  must  take  up  their  original  task  under  the 
depressing  sense  of  preliminary  defeat.” 

The  German  victories,  rejoices  the  New  York  Staats-Zcilung, 
“are  very  real,  very  clear  cut,  and  decisive — ” 

“German  territory  has  been  swept  of  the  French  and  the 
German  nation  may  repeat  in  unison:  ‘Lieb  Vaterlaud,  magst 
ruhig  sein.’ . 

“The  shadow  of  the  German  Army  spreads  further  toward 
its  goal.  The  im|ierial  hosts  swarm  into  France,  gray-clad  and 
strong,  unutterably  strong.  It  is  the  strength  of  cold  steel  and 
cold,  calculating  intelligence.” 

The  German  war  machine,  declares  the  New  York  Globes 
military  expert  "shows  that  its  capacity  for  offense  is  territic,  .  .  . 
No  other  army  in  Europe  could  have  made  the  progress  it 
has  made  against  the  Allies  in  Belgium  and  on  the  Franco- 
German  frontier  in  this  time."  The  New  York  Times  thinks 
it  "well-nigh  impossible  to  overrate  the  efficiency  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  nation  in  war.”  The  most  conspicuous  elements  in  the 
German  victory  which  appear  in  the  dispatches  are,  according 
to  the  Springfield  Republican: 

“First,  the  wonderful  organization  which  the  world  has  long 
recognized,  and  which  has  made  possible  the  swift  massing  of  a 
superior  fonxi  in  a  good  strategic  position,  and,  secondly,  the  pro- 
v  erbial  difficulty  in  effective  combination  between  allies.  No  doubt 
the  Belgian  field  army  intact  has  value,  and  will  keep  a  con¬ 
siderable  German  force  occupied  in  observing  Antwerp,  but  tho 
Allies  got  nothing  like  the  full  benefit  of  their  numbers,  and  were 
laken  in  detail  and  pushed  aside.  It  must  be  considered,  too, 
lhat  the  most  populous  parts  of  Germany,  with  corresponding 
military  resources,  lie  near  the  scene  of  hostilities,  and  that  in 
a  given  time  more  troops  could  bo  sent  into  this  area  from  Ger¬ 
many  than  from  France.  From  now  on  conditions  will  be  some¬ 
what  more  equal  in  this  respect,  and  while  the  French  can  put  into 
the  field  only  4,000.000  men  to  5,500,000  for  Germany,  they  are 
enough  for  a  stiff  defense  if  their  generals  cam  keep  their  heads 
and  avoid  another  Sedan.  Every  day  gained  by  tho  French  is  a 
battle  lost  for  the  invaders.” 

With  the  same  thought  in  mind  which  is  ex  pres  t  in  these  last 


words,  the  military  expert  of  tho  New  York  Timas  declares  that 
the  military  value  of  the  German  invasion  of  Franco  "is  much 
less  than  appears  at  first  sight.”  The  Allies,  he  explains,  “is 
the  furtherance  of  their  genera!  plan  of  campaign,  might  ever 
give  up  the  strong  Ahbcville-RhcimH  line  and  leave  open  to  th< 
German  Army  a  line  of  advance  on  Paris,  unobstructed  by  per¬ 
manent  fortifications,  without  any  serious  loss  of  militan 
strength.”  For  the  Germans  are  not  only  fighting  the  Allies; 
“they  may  also  be  said  to  bo  fighting  against  time.” 

“They  can  not  afford  such  Pyrrhic  victories  as  would  be  re¬ 
quired  for  a  slow  occupation  of  France  by  driving  the  allied 
armies  back  from  one  defensive  position  to  another.  In  order  t«> 
be  free  at  an  early  date  to  concentrate  sufficient  force  against  the 
Russian  invading  armies  to  stop  them  and  to  drive  thorn  back 
out  of  Germany,  tho  Austro-German  armies  on  tho  French 
border  must  bend  every  effort  to  inflicting  a  decisive  defeat  upon 
the  Allies  without  delay,  even  at  the  expense  of  enormous  los* 
of  life.” 

The  outlook,  thinks  the  New-  York  Herald's  “military  cor¬ 
respondent,”  is  that  Russia  will  soon  solve  her  problem  of  oc¬ 
cupying  East  Prussia,  crossing  the  Vistula,  and  taking  or 
passing  the  German  fortresses  obstructing  the  path  to  Berlii 
And  several  of  our  newspapers  are  profoundly  imprest  by  th< 
reported  Russian  successes  in  East  Prussia,  and  the  stem!;, 
westward  advance  of  the  Czar's  huge  host.  The  German  General 
Staff,  the  Now  York  Tribune  observes,  “has  held  Russia  in  ligbi 
esteem  as  an  aggressive  factor  in  warfare,  altho  admitting  In* 
enormous  strength  on  the  defensive,”  but  “with  the  Russian 
forces  penetrating  fifty  miles  into  East  Prussia  after  only  oik 
week  of  fighting  that  estimate  will  have  to  b©  revised.” 

“Russian  successes  may  go  far  toward  offsetting  the  French 
reverses  reported  in  southern  Belgium  and  along  the  Lorraine 
boundary.  Now  that  the  Colossus  of  the  North  has  go1 
into  action,  the  Allies,  even  tho  worsted  in  the  first  big  engage¬ 
ments  in  tho  west,  can  conlinuo  their  defense  with  good  cheer. 
They  have  only  to  hold  fast.  .  .  .  Pressure  from  the  east  will 
ultimately  break  the  grip  of  the  Germans  on  Franco.” 

But  the  Springfield  Republican  sees  leas  significance  in  the 
rejMjrts  of  Russian  victories,  and  says: 

“East  Prussia  is  not  of  first-rate  strategical  importance,  for 
the  very  reason  that  its  position,  cut  off  between  Russia  and  the 
Baltic,  is  so  exposed  and  weak  that  it  has  been  marked  off  in 
advance  as  a  liability.  The  real  line  of  defense  is  behind  the 
Vistula,  which  is  a  great  river  with  a  breadth  of  two-thirds  of  » 
mile  in  places,  and  to  safeguard  East  Prussia  Germany  depends 
mainly  upon  the  offensive.  To  the  Russians  tho  advantage* 
of  overrunning  it  arc  mainly  political  and  moral.” 
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RUSSIA'S  PROMISE  TO  POLAND 

RUSSIA’S  PROMISE  of  a  reunited  and  autonomous 
Poland  in  exchange  for  Polish  loyalty  to  the  Russian 
•  cause  in  the  present  crisis  is  regarded  by  some  of  our 
editorial  observers  as  nothing  but  a  shrewd  war-time  proclaim*- 
lion  that  will  never  be  rod  copied  at  its  fare  value.  Others, 
however,  see  in  it  not  only  the 
approaching  realization  of  Po¬ 
land’*  dream,  but  the  promise  of  a 
new  day  for  other  subject  nations 
of  Europe.  Among  tho  papers 
reflecting  the  first  point  of  view 
we  find  the  New  Orleans  Time *- 
1‘icayune,  which  remarks  that 
Russia  "has  never  yet  let  go  a 
mile  of  conquered  territory  of  any 
district  or  people  it  has  once  taken 
under  its  charge  and  control”; 
the  Springfield  Republican,  which 
reminds  us  that  "  Russia  has 
made  pledges  before  and  broken 
them”;  and  the  Boston  Tran - 
script,  in  which  we  road: 

"Words  cost  little  and  they  can 
always  be  ‘interpreted  in  the 
light  of  facta.’  If  the  war  goes 
against  Russia  tho  promise  to  the 
Poles  can  be  quietly  put  aside  aa 
rendered  impossible  by  the  course 
of  events.  If  Russia  wins,  the 
premise  may  l>e  modified  ‘in  view 
of  existing  conditions.”’ 

The  second  point  of  view  is 
hinted  in  the  Newark  New*  when 
it  remarks:  "If  Russia’s  offer  to 
restore  political  autonomy  to  the 
united  Poles  is  the  first  step 
toward  a  repartitioning  of  Europe 
along  sane  and  natural  lines,  the 
ttreat  war  has  begun  to  yield  its 
fruit."  And  it  ia  more  than 
hinted  in  the  following  para¬ 
graphs  from  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Sum 

"This  promise  does  not  apply 
merely  to  the  12,000.000  people 
who  live  in  that  restricted  district, 
no  larger  than  New  York  State, 
which  boars  the  name  of  Russian 
Poland  and  contains  the  ancient  capital  of  Warsaw.  Reading  the 
rescript,  there  is  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  it  is  equally  instinct 
with  hope  for  the  5,000,000  Poles  now  subjects  of  a  Hapshurg 
and  the  3,000,000  Poles  who  own  reluctant  submission  to  a 
Hohenzollem . 

"And  if  Poland  is  to  be  reestablished,  why  not  Bohemia,  with 
its  millions  of  Slavs,  not  fewer  than  8,000,000,  including  the 
Slovaks  on  the  marches  of  Hungary  west  of  the  Carpathians?  . . . 

"It  would  take  from  Germany  at  least  three  provinces  and 
from  Austria  half  its  population,  if  to  the  freeing  of  the  Poles 
-here  was  added  the  logical  work  of  filtrating  all  Slavs.  Austria 
would  disappear  from  the  map  of  Europe.  There  would  appear 
ai  hast  threw  Slav  States  in  its  place:  Poland.  Bohemia,  and 
S-rho-Croatia.  To  Slavdom  there  would  be  added  not  fewer  than 
<0.000,000  Slavs,  bound  by  ties  of  race,  religion,  and  common 
hatred  of  the  German. 

"Such  in  its  wider  aspect  is  the  meaning  of  the  rescript  of  the 
Par.  In  it  is  to  be  found  much  warrant  for  the  German  asser¬ 
tion  that  at  bottom  the  present  war  is  a  struggle  between  Slav 
and  Teuton.” 

The  Czar's  promise  is  in  the  form  of  a  manifesto  issued  by 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  Oommander-in-Chief  of  the  Russian 
Army.  This  manifesto  says  in  part: 


"A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  living  Itody  of  Poland  was 
torn  to  pieces,  but  her  soul  survived,  and  she  lived  in  hope 
that  for  the  Polish  people  would  come  an  hour  of  regeneration 
and  reconciliation  with  Russia. 

"The  Russian  Array  brings  you  the  solemn  news  of  this  re¬ 
conciliation,  which  effaces  the  frontiers  revering  the  Polish  people, 
whom  it  unite*  conjointly  under  the  scepter  of  the  Czar  of 
Russia.  Under  this  scepter  Poland  will  be  born  again,  free  iu 


her  religion,  her  language,  and  autonomous.  Russia  expeeta 
from  you  only  the  loyalty  to  which  history  has  bound  you.” 

Count  vou  Bematorff,  German  Ambassador  at  Washington, 
says  that  Russia  was  driven  to  this  step  by  a  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment  in  Poland  which  had  already  established  a  provisional 
government  in  Warsaw.  St.  Petersburg  dispatches,  however, 
state  that  the  immediate  result  of  the  manifesto  has  been  an 
enthusiastic  rallying  of  Poles  to  the  Russian  arms.  And  in  tho 
opinion  of  the  New  York  World  this  enthusiasm  is  not  mis¬ 
guided,  because  "if  Russia  wins  uow,  it  would  be  the  wire 
course  for  her  to  keep  her  pledge.  Her  allies  would  demand  it." 

The  New  York  Herald,  after  praising  the  Czar's  new  utti- 
tude  toward  Poland,  suggests  another  reform  to  round  out  tho 
record.  We  read : 

"If  the  Czar  would  complete  the  work  he  has  so  nobly  begun 
and  would  win  the  undivided  support  of  the  greatest  moral  force 
in  the  world,  American  puhlic  opinion,  he  has  the  power  to  do  it 
in  his  hand.  He  has  only  to  extend  to  the  Jew's  in  Russia  the 
rights  he  has  just  conferred  on  the  Poles  the  rights  to  civil  and 
religious  liberty." 


At  the  north,  a  German  Army  from  Luxemburg  took  Lougwy  after  a  long  xlegc  and  advanced  toward 
Paris  via  Verdun.  LuntfvlUc.  further  south,  wasalre  taken  by  a  German  force  advancing  eastward  on  the  road 
to  Paris.  At  the  extreme  south  the  French  crossed  through  the  pave*  of  the  Vosges  (the  mountain  range 
between  France  and  A  Karel,  and  took  MUlhauxcn  and  Altklrrh.  ThN  invasion,  however,  «a*  checked  and  the 
French  forces  were  compelled  to  retire.  There  has  been  lighting  with  varying  results  all  along  the  Alsatlau 
border.  The  Important  military  movements  which  have  taken  place  along  the  Franco- Belgian  border  farther 
to  the  north  may  be  traei-d  on  the  map  of  Belgium  which  appeared  last  week. 
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JAPAN’S  SHARE  IN  THE  WAR 

VISIONS  portending  evil  for  our  future  in  the  Pacific 
rise  in  the  minds  of  some  editorial  observers  as  Japan 
wages  war  on  Germany  because  she  is  England’s  ally 
and  because  she  has  the  opportunity  to  recover  her  “stolen 
spoils  of  war”  in  China  after  nineteen  years  of  “watchful  wait¬ 
ing."  But  in  the  judgment  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
and  others  "the  effort  to  parade  the  Japanese  war  bogy  in  this 
country  is  unpatriotic  and  deplorable,”  and  it  adds  that  any 
persons  who  “try  to  wheedle  the  public  into  believing  that 
Japan's  position  is  a  menace  to  us,  and  a  threat  against  us, 
deserve  public  condemnation.”  Editorial  observers  who  view 
the  matter  differently  say,  however,  that  such  utterances  as 
this  proceed  from  “an  almost  hysteric  pacifism,”  while  there  are 


*’  BRAVE  LITTLE  JAPAN”  (I?) 

— Darling  In  tin*  Das  Moines  Register  urni  Leader 


those  who,  like  the  Boston  Herald,  believe  that  our  “equanim¬ 
ity”  or  “anxiety”  at  Japan's  action  “depends  absolutely  on 
whether  we  believe  or  disbelieve  the  aaauraueos  of  the  Japanese 
and  British  Governments”  that  "Chinese  integrity”  and  the 
“open  door"  shall  be  preserved.  The  Boston  daily  sees  no  rea¬ 
son  why  we  should  not  “accept  their  declarations  as  sincere, ” 
and  the  Chicago  Herald  tells  us  that  "on  t ho  assumption  that 
in  time  of  war  no  nation  is  to  bo  credited  with  honesty,  these 
assurances  amount  to  nothing,"  but  "on  the  reasonable  as¬ 
sumption  that  there  is  still  such  a  thiug  as  national  good  faith, 
they  may  be  taken  as  clearing  up  the  Far  Eastern  situation  for 
the  present.” 

The  events  that  lid  to  to-day’s  state  of  affairs  are  set  down 
by  the  Portland  Oregonian  as  follows: 

“Under  the  treaty  by  which  China  and  Japan  ended  tho  war 
of  1894-5,  China  ceded  to  Japan  southern  Manchuria,  including 
the  Liao  Tung  Peninsula  and  Port  Arthur,  liussia,  France, 
and  Germany  demanded  that  Jajwm  relinquish  the  territory 
on  the  mainland  and  content  herself  with  Formosa  and  an 
increase  in  the  indemnity.  The  three  Powers  then  proceeded 
to  help  themselves  to  Chinese  territory.  Russia  took  Port 
Arthur  and  adjoining  country,  France  took  a  slice  of  country 
along  the  Mekong  River  adjoining  Tonkin,  and  Germany  took 
Kiaochow,  the  murder  of  two  German  missionaries  serving  as  a 
pretext.  After  some  friction  with  Russia,  England  was  quieted 
with  Wei-hai-wei,  within  striking  distance  of  Port  Arthur. 

“There  was  some  excuse  for  the  action  of  Russia,  for  Japan's 
acquisition  of  territory  on  the  mainland  gave  Russia  a  strong 
rival  for  power  in  that  region  and  blocked  her  way  to  an  iee- 

•e  port.  France,  us  Russia's  ally,  was  bound  to  help  her. 


Germany  had  no  interests  in  China  and  was  hound  by  no  obliga¬ 
tions  to  an  ally.  It  later  developed  that  her  action  was  in¬ 
spired  mainly  by  dread  of  the  ’yellow  peril.’  Germany,  how¬ 
ever,  was  expanding  her  commerce  in  all  directions  and  was 
planting  naval  stations  at  convenient  points.  Therefore,  she 
took  Kiaochow.” 

Now  that  Japan  is  fighting  to  tako  Kiaochow  back.  The 
Oregonian  assures  us  that  we  need  feel  “no  apprehension  in  this 
country,"  and  it  adds  that  “the  sincerity  of  Japan’s  desire  to 
cultivate  the  good  will  of  the  United  States  has  been  proved  by 
the  pains  she  has  taken  to  disabuse  our  minds  of  suspicion  .  .  . 
and  particularly  by  the  patience  with  which  she  has  endured 
constant  irritation  about  immigration.”  Among  other  journals 
that  believe  we  have  nothing  to  fear  bix-ause  of  Japan's  entrance 
into  the  fray  are  the  Kansas  City  Journal,  the  Indianapolis 
.Yew*,  the  Springfield  Republican,  and  the  New  Haven  Journal- 
Courier,  which  sums  up  the  whole  matter  thus: 

“There  can  be  no  reasonable  cause  for  worry  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  Government  over  the  Far  Eastern  situation. 
Chinese  integrity  is  to  be  respected  and  the  policy  of  tho  'open 
door.'  That  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the  Eastern 
Pacific  will  not  suffer,  we  have  good  cause  to  believe.  American 
diplomacy  has  effected  such  a  comfortable  situation  for  the 
United  States.  We  may  trust  that  just  as  satisfactory  under¬ 
standings  may  !>c  maintained  in  future  between  us  and  the 
Tokyo  Government.  Jingoes  and  alarmists  should  be  power¬ 
less  to  change  the  American  public  view  in  this  respect.  In  th** 
meantime,  this  Government  expresses  no  judgment  on  the 
Japanese  ultimatum  to  Germany  or  on  the  state  of  war  that  ha- 
ensued.  It  looks  on  as  a  strictly  neutral  powur.” 

Observers  who  do  not  share  so  satisfied  a  view  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  as.  for  instance,  the  Bostou  Transcript,  note  with  a  feeling 
of  uncertainty  that  “when  Japan  secures  Kiaochow,  which  she 
undoubtedly  will,  the  hegemony  of  Asia  will  have  passed  from 
Great  Britain  to  Japan.”  While  admitting  that  Japan's  pro¬ 
cedure  is  “forward-looking  and  statesmanlike.”  the  Spokaru* 
Spokesman-Review  thinks  it  “will  win  no  new  friends  in  the 
United  States, ”  and  the  Los  Angeles  Time*  says: 

"Japan's  entry  into  the  war  at  this  stage  is  little  short  of 
alarming.  Her  contract  with  England,  such  of  it  as  has  been 
published,  called  for  no  such  intervention . 

“It  is  not  stretching  imagination  too  far  to  assume  that 
England  has  hastily  made  new  and  wider  treaties  with  Japan 
and  that  Japan  does  not  expect  to  come  out  of  the  fray  empty- 
handed.  For  the  joy  of  dealing  a  deadly  stroke  to  the  Gorman 
eagle  and  mulcting  him  of  his  Far  Eastern  possessions  England 
has  given  a  hostage  to  fortune  and  mortgaged  the  future. 

“And  in  that  future  the  interests  and  welfare  of  theso  United 
States  have  a  large  stake." 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  ventures  the  belief  that  when 
tho  situation  at  homo  “becomes  more  hopeful,  if  it  does,  England 
may  find  herself  not  a  little  worried  over  J&panose  ambition* 
in  regard  to  China.’'  And  for  us,  the  Chicago  t Vexes  remark- 
that  “with  Japan  in  tho  Samoan  and  Lodrone  Islands,  where 
the  United  States  also  has  possessions,  it  would  be  a  near  neigh¬ 
bor  of  ours  and  perhaps  a  troublesome  one.”  Reasoning  along 
a  similar  lino,  the  Chicago  Tribune  says: 

“Unquestionably  the  entry  of  Japan  effects  the  United 
States.  President  Wilson  wisely  preserves  our  strict  neutrality. 

“  We  are  agaiust  war  as  war.  feeling  none  of  tho  impulses 
toward  it.  And  yet  it  is  wise  to  say  with  regard  to  Japan  that 
this  generation  of  Americans  is  not  willing  to  make  trouble 
inevitable  for  the  next.  .  .  .  Wo  never  saw  the  glories  of  mili¬ 
tarism  so  completely  flattened  into  a  sodden  mass;  but  with 
every  consideration  urging  us  to  |>eace  we  must  recognize  tho 
obligations  of  one  generation  to  another.” 

The  Washington  Post  agrees  with  this  view,  saying  that 
“Japan’s  action  against  Germany’s  holdings  in  China  is  signif¬ 
icant  of  its  desire  to  increase  its  own  force,  power,  and  influence 
in  Asia  and  upon  the  Pacific,  and  tho  United  States  can  not 
regard  with  indifferenco  the  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  of 
power  in  the  Pacific.”  In  order  to  protect  "our  commerce  on 
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••  KNllLAND  EXPECTS  EVERY  MAN  TO  DO  HIS  DUTY.” 

KufrUfttuncn.  from  every  walk  in  life,  are  tbronfriiiK  U»  Join  the  artul.r.  H«htlni<  Che  Kaiser  Here  are  area  a  group  of  volunteer*,  still  in 

citizen  clothes,  drilling  In  Hyde  l*ork.  l-ondon. 


very  ocean  of  the  globe,"  this  journal  says,  in  addition,  "it  is 
Lino  for  this  country  to  have  a  navy  as  powerful  as  that  of  Great 
trilain  and  Japan  combined."  But  the  Baltimore  A mrricaii 
iffers  on  this  point,  arguing  that  “the  rivalry  of  Japan  and  the 
'nited  States  need  not  assume  other  than  a  normal  commercial 
haraeter,”  and  it  concludes: 

“The  suceens  of  England,  with  the  considerable  participation 
f  .Japan  in  that  success,  would  undoubtedly  Ik*  used  by  Jupun 
a  any  future  controversy  with  this  country,  as  ground  for  the 
on-interference  by  her  ally  in  the  prosecution  by  Japan  of 
he  lines  of  her  interest.  Japan  is  seeking  bigger  game  than 
iiooehow.  It  is  seeking  to  have  the  yellow  race  put  upon  a 
arity  with  the  white.  With  this  broader  question  the  United 
tales  will  have  much  to  do.  But  sufficient  unto  tho  day  is  the 
vtt  thereof.” 


GETTING  ALONG  WITHOUT  IMPORTS 

HE  SIGNS  of  “panic”  among  our  manufacturers 
in  the  steel  trade,  the  textile  ami  other  industries, 
resulting  from  the  fact  that  certain  "raw  materials” 
re  wholly  supplied  by  some  of  the  countries  at  war,  promptly 
windle,  says  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Rt-tning  Pott,  on  the 
iwovery  that  wo  can  product)  all  these  necessities  ourselves, 
(c  infers  consequently  that  “the  extraordinary  commercial 
indents  of  tho  war  will  teach  our  business  community  more 
ttsons  than  one,”  and  among  others  hopes  that  they  will  learn 
how  to  utilize  their  own  home  products  and  the  ingenuity  of 
aeir  own  home  experts,  to  provide  the  small  materials  of  manu- 
icture  whose  production  they  have  l>een  surrendering  to 
Europe."  The  steel  trade,  for  instance,  wo  read,  has  been 
uying  ferromanganese  from  Germany  and  the  textile  interests 
ave  "relied  almost  entirely  on  the  German  chemists"  for  dyes, 
'or  tho  moment  they  throw  up  their  hands  helplessly  at  the 
ut break  of  war.  Next  tho  electrical  industry  is  heard  from 
nth  the  plaint  that  “the  platinum  supply  from  the  Ural  Moun- 
ains  was  cut  off  and  that  certain  carbons  and  metal  filaments, 
vade  by  German  manufacturers  and  essential  for  the  arc 
ght,  could  not  be  obtained”  after  existing  supplies  should  lie 
xhauated.  Tho  writer  goes  on  to  relate  that: 

"The  drug  and  chemical  trades  were  as  quick  in  coining  into 
icw;  ajt  astonishing  number  of  indispensable  materials  for  these 
ndustries  appeared  to  have  their  single  source  of  production 
n  Germany.  Emphasizing  the  situation,  one  large  retail  firm 
n  New  York  received  notice  from  a  German  wholesale  drug 
listributer  doubling  the  price  on  1,000  articles  supplied  by  it. 
Drug  dealers  hen*  trebled  their  price  of  such  products  as  citric 


acid,  tartaric  acid,  carbolic  acid,  gum  camphor,  and  dandelion 
root,  ami  warned  consumers  of  an  impending  failure  of  supplies. 
In  quick  succession,  the  same  word  came  from  manufacturers 
of  glass,  soap,  matches,  artificial  fertilizer,  gunpowder.  In  all 
these  industries,  potash  is  an  essential  raw  material.  Natural 
potash  is  a  German  monopoly,  and  with  war  liegun,  the  supply 
was  necessarily  absolutely  blockaded." 

“Misgiving”  spreads  then  to  the  manufactures  of  photo¬ 
graphic  materials,  to  the  glove,  shoe,  and  hat  trades,  and  we 
read  that  “nobody  outside  the  trades  had  suspected  to  what 
extent  they  depended  on  continental  Europe  for  their  par¬ 
ticular  kinds  of  material.”  Even  certain  kinds  of  felt  roofing 
were  affected  “for  the  curious  reason  that  the  rags  from  which 
it  has  been  made  an*  imported  from  Belgium,"  and,  “as  a  highly 
interesting  climax,  London  raised  alarm  over  the  Transvaal 
mines,"  because  gold  there  is  extracted  by  the  oyanid  process 
and  cyanid  of  potassium  is  “a  by-product  of  German  potash." 
Tho  writer  then  inquires: 

“What,  is  to  be  said  of  this  new  and  extraordinary  turn  in 
the  situation?  Am  these  trades,  each  with  a  fair  chance  of 
expanding  its  business  into  neutral  markets  relinquished  by  the 
fighting  European  States,  to  sit  down  despondently  and  give 
up  production?  The  chemists  and  working  experts  smiled 
quietly  at  the  suggestion,  and  presently  it  !>egan  to  be  pointed 
out  that  of  all  these  various  raw  materials  entering  into  the 
trades  enumerated  above,  there  is  not  one  that  is  an  absolute 
monopoly  with  Europe.  Dyestuffs  and  acids  can  be  extracted 
from  American  coal-tar  as  well  as  from  the  coal-tar  of  Europe; 
what  is  required  is  the  effort  and  the  enterprise.  Manganese 
ores  are  in  sufficient  supply  in  this  country,  in  India,  and  South 
America  to  keep  tho  steel  trade  going— already  the  per  ton 
price  of  this  commodity  has  fallen  from  $150  to  $100  a  ton,  after 
rising  in  a  week  from  $38  to  $150.  Potash  is  manufactured 
in  this  country,  tho  it  costs  more  than  the  natural  product. 
Cyanid  may  l>e  extracted  from  it  here,  and  as  for  hats,  shoes, 
gloves,  and  rags,  substitution  of  domestic  for  European  material 
is  easy  if  not  convenient.  Carbons  wo  are  perfectly  able  to 
make  at  home." 

If  this  be  so,  says  the  writer,  why  "this  stir  and  commotion 
over  the  'embargo  on  raw  materials’?"  And  he  offers  two 
"main  explanations"  as  follows: 

"One  is,  that  in  the  first  alarm,  the  purely  temporary  ol>- 
atruction  of  all  shipping  communications,  due  to  the  presence  of 
Gorman  cruisers  on  the  ocean  and  to  the  deadlock  in  foreign 
exchange,  was  confused  with  the  much  more  serious  obstruction 
of  access  to  central  Europe.  The  other  is,  that  American 
manufacturers  had  grown  lazy,  and  allowed  their  chemists  to  lie 
distanced  by  the  patient  experts  to  whom  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  .  .  .  hail  for  years  given  every  possible  encouragement. " 
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NEUTRALITY— AND  WAR  LOANS 

THAT  OUR  GOVERNMENT  is  making  the  inter¬ 
national  law  of  the  future  by  its  disapproval  of  loans 
to  the  nations  at  war  is  the  opinion  of  the  Springfield 
Republican,  whi6h  reminds  us  that  the  present  law  “does  not 
forbid  loans  of 'money  to  u  belligerent  state  by  private  citizens 
of  a  neutral  state.”  This  journal  notes  also  that  “no  war  of 
any  magnitude  in  the  past  has  been  financed  without  resort 
to  neutral  money  markets,"  yet  it  adds  that  “in  recent  years 
publicists  have  been  more  and  more  disposed  to  condemn  aid 
of  this  character  to  a  belligerent.”  The  Republican  emphasiz** 
the  fact  nevertheless  that  “American  I  tankers  are  not  for¬ 
bidden”  to  float  loans,  and  that  the  statement  of  Secretary 
Bryan  on  the  question  merely  shows  that  “the  Government  as  a 
government  resolves  that  if  loans  are  made  to  any  belligerents 
they  will  be  made  wholly  without  its  moral  sanction.”  France, 
Austria,  and  Switzerland  are  the  countries  that,  according  to 
the  press,  are  interested  in  American  loans,  and  the  Washington 
dispatches  inform  us  that  Secretary  Bryan’s  pronouncement 
is  the  reply  to  an  inquiry  of  the  Swiss  Government.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

“Inquiry  having  been  made  as  to  the  attitude  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  case  American  bankers  were  asked  to  make  loans 
to  foreign  Governments  during  the  war  in  Europe,  the  following 
announcement  is  made:  Then*  is  no  reason  why  loans  should 
not  be  made  to  the  Governments  of  neutral  nations,  but  in  the 
judgment  of  this  Government  loans  by  American  bankers  to 
any  foreign  nation  which  is  at  war  is  inconsistent  with  the  true 
spirit  of  neutrality.” 

The  policy  indicated  in  Secretary  Bryan’s  statement  is 
sound,  the  Springfield  Republican  believes,  “even  if  advanced,” 
and  “it  signifies  that  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment.  is  to  be  more  than  technically  correct.”  The  verdict 


U^lfifldsd  1914,  Lf  Ilia  InU’rc.attj-cal  J*r»i 

plenty  or  woks;  in  6i<;irr. 

— Mct’ajr  In  tbe  New  York  American. 

THE  BUSINESS  OF 


of  this  journal  is  widely  indorsed,  but  there  are  also  editor* 
who  insist  that  “for  the  peoplo  of  a  neutral  country  U>  lend  a 
belligerent  money  is  no  worse  than  for  them  to  sell  wheat." 
Finally  we  read  of  financial  authorities  who  hold  that  nations 
at  war  must  finance  themselves  and  consider  any  suggestion 
that  we  should  lend  them  money  as  a  bad  “business  proposi¬ 
tion."  The  New  York  .S’un,  which  defends  “the  rights  of  a 
neutral  State  in  furnishing  money  or  supplies  to  a  country  at 
war."  says  that  “it  is  fortunate  for  us  that  the  policy  enunci¬ 
ated  by  Secretary  Bryan  was  not  in  force  one  hundred  and  forty 
years  ago,”  for  if  it  had  been  “the  thirteen  colonies  would  have 
lieett  unable  to  negotiate  loans  with  the  French,  Dutch,  and 
Spanish  bankers  who  provided  money  for  our  Revolutionary 
War."  However,  The  Sun  inclines  to  the  belief  that  there  is 
“little  likelihood,  even  had  such  loans  been  approved,  that 
American  money  would  have  gone  into  them  save  at  great 
concessions,”  because  even  in  time  of  peace  “American  investors 
have  never  taken  kindly  to  European  State  bonds."  For  all 
that  The  Sun  is  positive  in  its  stand  that — 

“There  is  nothing  in  international  law  or  usage  to  prevent 
liankers  from  supplying  funds  or  merchants  from  selling  food 
products  and  the  like  to  a  belligerent.  Germany  and  France 
borrowed  freely  in  neutral  States  in  1870.  The  same  is  true  of 
Russia  in  1876,  of  China  in  1804,  of  Japan  and  Russia  in  their 
late  conflict,  and  there  are  countless  other  instances.  Protests 
from  the  other  combatants  on  such  occasions  are  unusual 
because  they  themselves  may  need  money  and  their  objection* 
might  close  the  doors  upon  their  own  negotiations. 

"The  questions  of  loans  and  supplies  were  covered  by  the 
Hague  Convention  of  1007  on  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral 
States  and  Powers  on  laud.  Article  18  expressly  excepts 
‘supplies  or  loans  made  to  one  of  the  belligerents’  from  among 
things  prohibited  to  a  neutral  State.” 

Of  similar  mind  is  the  Boston  Herald,  which  points  out  the 
“careful  distinction"  to  bo  made  “between  our  Government's 


— Darling  In  tbe  D«  Moines  TteoiUer  and  Leader 
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lending  money  to  a  belligerent  and  our  people's  doing  so.” 
The  former,  says  this  paper,  “ which  nobody  proposes,  would 
be  a  grievous  violation  of  neutrality,"  and  we  read  that — 


"Lending  a  country  money  differs  in  effect  little  from  ex¬ 
tending  credit  to  such  a  nation.  And  the  Government  would 
hardly  think  of  compelling  American  merchants  to  exact  cash 
payments  for  everything  they  sold  to  the  French  people,  or  to 
their  Government. 


"All  that  such  a  foreign  Government  wants  in  the  United 
States  just  now.  in  exchange  for  bonds,  is  a  credit  balance  on 
which  it  may  draw  in  payment  for  foodstuffs,  coal,  and  such 
other  supplies  nocessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  war  as  may 
be  ferried  across  the  ocean.  Since  most  of  the  supplies  for 
Europe  must  come  from  the  United  States,  such  a  loan  would, 
really  mean  their  purchase  on  credit,  the  American  investor  by 
buying  the  bonds  would  bridge  over  the  period  between  tho 
immediate  transaction  and  that  time  in  future  years  when  the 


foreign  nation  itself  oould 
pay  the  hill.” 


Among  the  journals 
that  sharply  disagree 
with  the  foregoing  point 
of  view  is  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  North  American, 
which  Bays  that  “tho 
Wilson  Administration 
never  appeared  to  bet¬ 
ter  advantage  than  in  its 
prompt  condemnation  of 
tho  plan”  to  make  a 
loan  to  France,  and  it 
adds: 


"This  position  is  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  principles  of 
morals  and  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  civilization. 
True,  some  authorities 
on  international  law  hold 
that  the  flotation  of  loans 
in  neutral  eountrios  on 
behalf  of  belligerents  is 
permissible;  but  that 
does  not  relievo  the 
operation  of  sordid  im¬ 
morality. 

"The  present  war  in 
Europe  is  a  eatastrophe 
to  humanity.  In  its  in¬ 
ception  and  its  conduct  it 
is  an  enterprise  which  tho 
I’nited  States,  absolutely  neutral  and  happily  isolated,  should 
jtterly  condemn.  To  finance  one  of  the  belligerents  would  he 
o  prolong  and  tacitly  to  approve  the  strife. 

"Morally,  if  not  legally,  that  course  would  he  a  violation 
>f  neutrality.  If  those  who  argue  for  the  French  loan  think 
t  is  a  neutral  proposal,  let  them  attempt  to  promote  one  for 
Germany  or  Japan,  and  see  what  the  judgment  of  this  nation 


Ccfryrtf hto<l  hj  Hftfrto  *  Wing. 

JAMES  CLARE  M*  REYNOLDS. 

Who  loaves  tho  Department  of 
Justice  to  become  President  Wilson's 
first  Supreme  Court  appointee. 


vill  be.” 


That  “Americans  should  not  finance  the  war"  is  the  judg- 
nent  also  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  which  contrasts 
mr  position  toward  Europe  with  what  it  was  toward  Russia 
ind  Japan  in  1905.  We  read: 

"During  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  American  money  was 
reely  subscribed  for  Japanese  loans,  and  the  aid  thus  given  was 
gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  Japanese  people.  Possibly, 
ho  it  is  not  so  probable,  a  Russian  loan  might  also  have  found 
.mrchasers  in  this  country,  altho  in  1905  the  Russian  securities 
would  not  have  been  considered  so  safe  an  investment. 

"In  the  present  emergency,  however,  tho  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  the  belligerents  an-  far  more  critical  than 
was  the  case  in  1905,  and  the  same  sort  of  friendliness  that  was 
shown  Japan  at  that  time  could  not  bo  extended  to  Germany, 
or  Great  Britain,  or  to  France,  without  arousing  resentments 
at  home  and  abroad  which  would  bear  fruit  in  complications 
which  it  is  the  policy  of  this  nation  to  avoid." 

Other  journals  that  are  opposed  to  "war  loans  to  the  belliger¬ 


ents"  for  economic  reasons  as  well  as  hecause  of  our  neutrality 
are  the  Washington  Star,  Timex,  and  Post,  tho  New  Orleans 
Stales,  and  the  Now  York  Herald,  while  wo  read  in  the  New 

York  Journal  of  Commerce  the  statement  of  “a  leading  Wall 

Street  banker”  that  “the  warring  nations  will  not  got  any 

assistance  from  American  1  winkers,  because  wo  haven’t  any 

money  to  lend  and  because  war  loans  are  not  attractive  as 
a  business  proposition." 


MR.  McREYNOLDS’S  PROMOTION 

N  SELECTING  his  Attorney-General  to  fill  tho  place  in 
the  Supreme  Court  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Justice  Lurton,  President  Wilson  made  an  appointment 
which  seems  to  most 
editors  “  respectable  but 
not  ideal,”  as  tho  New 
York  H'orW  (Dem.)  puts 
it.  This  first  break  in 
the  Wilson  Cabinet  is 
not  expected  to  change 
in  any  way  tho  policy  of 
the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  since  Mr.  Me  Reyn¬ 
olds  is  to  be  succeeded 
as  Attorney-General  by 
one  of  his  assistants,  Mr. 

Thomas  Watt  Gregory, 
of  Texas.  The  fact  that 
Mr.  Me  Reynolds  has 
made  his  reputation  as  a 
prosecutor,  rather  than 
on  the  bench,  causes  the 
Philadelphia  Telegraph 
(Rep.),  New  York  Press 
(Prog.),  and  Richmond 
News  Leader  (Dcm.)  to 
regret  his  elevation  to 
our  highest  tribunal. 

They  doubt  whether  ho 
can  substitute  the  “prose¬ 
cuting  state  of  mind" 
for  the  judicial,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  earnestly  he  tries. 

And  they  point  out  that  he  must  either  sit  in  judgment  upon 
important  eases  he  has  bail  a  hand  in  preparing,  or  bo  barred 
from  sitting  in  cases  which  present  issues  serious  enough  to  make 
desirable  the  opinion  of  the  whole  court.  The  Rochester  Post 
Express  (Rep.)  goes  further,  declaring  that  as  Attorney-General, 
Mr.  Me  Reynolds  "has  had  several  unfortunate  experiences  and 
has  shown  tendencies  that  disqualify  him  for  useful  work  on  the 
bench."  And  another  Republican  daily,  the  Pittsburg  Gazette- 
Times,  notes  “his  strange  tactics  in  the  New  Haven  case,  and 
his  mischievous  interposition  in  California's  white-slave  scandal 
and  fuel  prosecution,”  and  recalls  that  he  "is  known  to  be  at 
radical  variance  with  the  Supreme  Court’s  view  as  to  what, 
constitutes  effective  dissolution  of  monopolistic  corporations, 
as  was  evidenced  in  the  American  Toliacco  afTair,  and  to  be  at 
sword's  point  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
its  counsel  as  to  its  methods  of  investigation.” 

Those  editors  who  think  Mr.  MeReynolds  will  add  to  the 
“progressivencss”  of  tho  Supreme  Court  argue  from  his  break 
with  his  then  superior.  Attorney-General  Wickersham,  over  the 
Tobacco  Trust  dissolution.  As  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
notes  in  a  sketch  of  Mr.  McRevnolds’s  public  career: 

"He  contended  that  in  any  dissolution  proceeding  the  con¬ 
stituent  parts  of  the  trust  should  bo  disposed  of  to  independent 
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shareholders,  and  that  the  Supreme  Court  decree  was  far  t<x> 
gentle  in  its  terms.  His  stand  won  the  approval  of  radicals  of 
hoth  parties,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  largely  responsible  for 
President  Wilson's  selection  of  him  to  head  the  Department  of 
Justice,  when  the  new  Administration  came  into  power." 

This  fact  and  "his  public  and  forensic  utterances"  expressing 
"advanced  views  on  the  trust  question"  suggest  to  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Press  (Rep.)  "that  Mr.  Me  Reynolds  will  add  to  the 
Supreme  Beneh  a  rather  radical  element."  Yet  the  New  York 
World  says  that  “while  Mr.  Me  Reynolds  may  not  be  classed 
as  an  extreme  reactionary,  he  has  repeatedly  exhibited  mental 
traits  and  inelinations  that  have  given  much  comfort  to  re¬ 
actionaries."  Both  these  dailies,  however,  agrne  that  the 
Me  Reynolds  appointment  is  neither  strong  nor  particularly 
weak.  And  a  large  number  of  their  eontemfH»raries  coincide 
in  this  opinion,  among  them  journals  like  the  New  York  Timex 
(Ind.),  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.  Rep.),  Boston  Transcript 
(Rep.),  Buffalo  Express  (Rep.),  and  St.  Paul  Dispatch  (Ind. 
Rep.).  Yet  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.)  would  have  us 
remember  that,  "curiously  enough,  some  of  the  best  judges  on 
every  beneh  have  been  those  who  entered  upon  their  work 
without  much  approval,  while  some  supposed  to  Ih-  ideal  jurists 
have  notably  failed." 

Among  those  to  whom  the  Me  Reynolds  appointment  seems 
most  admirable  and  who  believe  it  meets  the  general  approval 
of  the  country*  are  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Dent.),  Nashville 
Runner  (Dem.),  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Dem.),  Albany  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press  (Ind.).  and  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.).  The  Plain 
Dealer  thinks  it  "eminently  proper"  that.  President.  Wilson 
should  have  chosen  a  Democrat  to  succeed  Justice  Lurtou.  As 
the  latter  was  a  Democrat  the  ] tarty’s  representation  on  the 
court  is  not  inereaued.  there  twing  still  but  three  Democrats  to 
six  Republican  justifies.  It  is  also  appropriate,  comments 
the  Nashville  Banner,  that  Mr.  Mtr  Reynold*,  like  Justice  Lurtou. 
should  come  from  the  Sixth  Federal  Circuit  and  the  State  of 
Tennessee.  The  solid  reasons  advanced  by  all  these  papers 


for  praising  President  Wilson’s  first  Supreme  Court  appoint¬ 
ment  are  to  be  found  in  the  Indianapolis  News's  editorial  review 
of  Mr.  Me  Reynolds’s  public  career  and  equipment  for  public 
service.  We  quote: 

"He  was  born  at  Klkton,  Ky.,  on  July  23,  1862,  and  was 
educated  at  Vanderbilt  University,  and  in  the  law  depart  mem 
of  the  University  of  Virginia.  From  1900  to  1913  he  held  a 
professorship  in  Vanderbilt,  resigning  that  position  to  enter  the 
Department  of  Justice  as  a  subordinate.  Mr.  Me  Reynold* 
has  been  a  careful  student  of  trust  laws,  and  on  boginning 
government  service  he  found  a  field  in  which  to  test  his  knowl¬ 
edge.  He  was  employed  in  the  prosecution  of  some  of  the  most 
important  antitrust  suits  of  recent  years,  among  them  being 
the  case  against  the  Beef  Trust.  He  came  prominently  into 
public  notice,  however,  during  the  prosecution  of  the  Tobacco 
Trust.  It  was  thon  that  he,  as  an  Assistant  Attorney-General, 
developed  ideas  contrary  to  those  of  his  chief,  Mr.  Wickersham. 
The  successful  termination  of  the  Tobacco  suit  was  due  largely 
to  the  energy'  and  application  of  Mr.  Me  Reynolds. 

"Since  his  selection  by  Mr.  Wilson  for  the  chief  post  in  the 
Government’s  legal  department,  Mr.  Me  Reynolds  has  been 
engaged  in  the  Hurriman  lines  dissolution  case,  the  Bell  tele¬ 
phone  case,  and  the  New  Haven  investigation.  He  acquitted 
himself  creditably  in  the  Bell  case,  and  altho  his  attitude  in  the 
New  Haven  affair  was  criticized  by  some,  it  was  honest,  and 
sincere  and  undoubtedly  promoted  a  peaceful  solution  of  that 
railroad’s  legal  troubles.  Mr.  Me  Reynold*  will  go  to  tin 
Supreme  Court  equipped  with  a  broad  knowledge  of  trust  laws. 
His  studious  career,  rounded  out  by  activity  in  the  service  of 
the  Government,  prepares  him  for  judicial  service.” 

Mr.  Thomas  Watt  Gregory  was  named  to  succeed  Mr.  Mr- 
Reynolds,  according  to  the  New  York  World,  on  tho  strength  of 
his  work  as  Special  Assistant  Attorney-General,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  his  handling  of  the  New  Haven  case.  By  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  ohserves  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard  (Ind.),  "Texan  ha> 
two  places  in  the  Cabinet.”  For,  as  the  New  York  Evening 
Pud  notes,  tho  Mr.  Gregory  was  Isim  in  Mississippi  in  1861.  he 
began  bis  law  practise  in  Texas,  and  won  his  first  reputation 
a-  a  special  counsel  of  the  State  in  antitrust  prosecution*. 


THE  WAR  IN  BRIEF 


AND  wn  used  to  talk  about  what  a  terrible  fellow  Villa  wa *. —  Washington 
Herald . 

The  fcrrau*!  fa*on  no  far  taught  by  the  war  to  the  geography  Icwon. 
Salt  iMkr  Tribune. 

We  suppose  tho  German*  now  write  that  hymn  "Deutschland  Uber 
Allien.” — Columbia  State. 

Japan,  of  couiwo,  in  also  grtsuly  concerned  for  the  preservation  of  west¬ 
ern  civilisation. — *Veir  York  Evening  Sun. 

The  Czar's  promimw  to  treat  the  Jew*  Juki  a*  he  treat*  hi*  other  subject* 
iur  calculated  to  wend  a  shiver  of  apprehension  throughout  Israel  Boston 
Transcript. 

Maybe  The  Outlook  to  keeping  that  vacant  contributing  editorship 
open  for  King  Albert  of  1M- 
glum. — Columbia  Stale. 

'rHKTureo  soldiers  of  France 
and  the  Hindu  soldiers  of  En¬ 
gland  arc  at  last  about  to 
lake  up  the  white  man  * 
burden.  -JWir  lor  I:  Evening 
l\nl. 

As  a  result  of  the  war,  fifty 
pasiers  In  Great  Britain  dtv 
voUd  to  tradea  or  to  sports 
have  suspended  publication. 

K video tly  there  to  something 
worse  In  war-time  tlian  a  cen- 
aowhlp.—- iVnr  York  World. 

Glknn  Martin,  the  aviator, 
says  that  the  fate  of  Europe 
will  bo  detsTmfnrd  by  thr  work 
of  lli-*  aeroplane*.  Probably 
tho  bonwvihoer  believes  that 
the  winning  factor  will  l>e  the 
H.u-ahod  cavalry  horses.— 

.njttf  City  Journal. 


The  liest  exhibit  Belgium  could  make  at  ’Frisco  would  bo  one  of  tho*1 
l.icgr  fort*.  -Columbia  Stair. 

We  deem  it  our  duty  to  warn  visitors  from  tho  country  against  ttbarfierv 
who  will  endeavor  to  sell  them  stock  In  the  North  Sea  mines. — AVtr  Or  lean* 
Stater. 

Perhaps  the  c**n*ors  arc  merely  culling  out  the  Interesting  part* 
the  war  dto|Mitch(w.  Intending  to  sell  them  to  the  magazine**  later  on 
Xew  York  American. 

Ir  this  war  doesn't  quit  throwing  American*  out  of  employment  we 
will  havo  to  attack  some  nation  Hi  order  to  give  our  people  *omrtliin* 
to  do. — Jacksonville  Florida  Times  Unkm. 

CHINESE  philosophers,  looking  at  the  European  .spectacle,  must  be 

mnllrrned  In  their  belief  that 
this  vwtern  worship  of  brute 
force  to  a  stupid  thing.  — 
Springfield  Republican . 

Ninett-bkven  pr  cent.  of 
the  admiration  that  is  now  fell 
in  this  country  for  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Japan  to  duo  to  the 
fact  that  In  going  to  war  he 
did  not  announce  a  special 
partnership  with  Almighty 
Godf—  New  York  Herald. 

Patriotism  to  of  many 
kinds.  Perhaps  a *  notable  u* 
any  to  that  of  the  prtsomrs 
of  Melun  jail  in  Prance,  w  ho 
'  night  and  day  are  baking 
bread  and  making  shoes  for 
their  country  men.  but  have 
unanimously  refused  to  accept 
the  money  ordinarily  allowed 
them  for  their  work/* — AVi r 
York  World. 


ELECTED. 

— Bradley  in  tho  Chicago  jVftf  i. 


WAR  THE  RECONCILER 


THE  heat  and  passion  which  characterized  the  Home 
Rule  controversy  has  passed  away  in  view  of  the  national 
peril  incident  to  the  present  European  war.  The 
colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  Kingdom  are  rallying  to  the 
flag,  and  even  India,  where  there  lias  been  so  much  smothered 
disaffection,  has  awakened  to  the  sense  of  patriotic  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  labor  troubles  in  London  have  been  peacefully 
settled,  and  we  read  in  the  London  Times: 

*‘A  highly  important  factor  in  keeping  the  industries  of  tho 
country  as  near  to  their  normal  state  as  possible  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  is  the  settlement,  for  the  time,  at  any  rate,  of  serious 
labor  disputes.  The  London 
building  trade  strike,  which  a 
week  or  two  ago  looked  like 
leading  to  a  national  lockout, 
has  been  ended,  and  the  men 
have  gone  back  to  work.  Ma¬ 
rine  engineers  have  resumed 
their  employment,  and  ship  re¬ 
pairers,  laying  aside  all  differ¬ 
ences  with  their  employers,  have 
patriotically  declared  that  their 
whole  resources  are  at  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  country.  The  dockers 
and  transport  workers  have  with¬ 
drawn  their  demands,  and  miners 
and  coal  trimmers  have  forgotten 
tliuir  own  troubles  in  this  mo¬ 
ment  of  national  omergenev. 

The  Scottish  coal-owners  have 
announced  to  the  miners  in  Scot¬ 
land  that,  in  view  of  the  existing 
situation,  they  will  not  proceed 
with  their  claim  for  a  reduction 
of  wages.  To  all  these  workers 
must  be  added  the  railway  men, 
who  were  preparing  for  a  struggle 
later  in  the  year,  but  have  put 
all  -mailer  matters  aside,  and  arc 
doing  their  part  to  prove  to  the 
world  tho  quiet  strength  and  unity  of  all  classes  of  British 
people  in  this  time  of  national  stress.” 

In  addition  to  this  peaceful  ending  of  domestic  broils  comes 
news  through  the  same  London  organ  that  the  outlying  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  Empire  arc  also  showing  themselves  equal  to  the 
occasion.  On  this  subject  we  quote  as  follows: 

“Canada,  Australia,  Now  Zealand,  India,  all  are  coming 
forward  to  support  the  old  flag.  Canada  offers  20,000  men  for 
»n  expeditionary  force,  and  men  unable  to  join  such  a  force  are 
begging  to  be  accepted  as  volunteers  for  garrison  duty  in  India 
jt  elsewhere.  From  Australia  comes  the  same  splendid  story. 
The  Commonw'ealth’s  offer  of  20,000  men  has  been  accepted. 
The  Australian  Premier  has  issued  a  statement  to  the  people, 
m  which  he  says:  ‘We  owe  it  to  those  who  have  gone  before  to 
preserve  the  great  fabric  of  British  freedom  and  hand  it  on  to 
M r  children.  Our  duty  is  quite  clear.  Remember  we  are 
Britons.'  From  India  comes  news  that  some  of  the  ruling 
I’rinces  are  offering  their  services  in  Europe.  These  arc  splendid 
ind  inspiring  proofs  of  tho  unity  of  the  Empire." 

Mr.  Redmond’s  patriotic  speech  in  Parliament  to  the  effect 
that  Irishmen  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Englishmen  in 
the  struggle  for  the  Empire  was  received  with  enthusiastic 
approval  by  the  press,  including  The  Times  and  The  Chronicle, 
ind  the  Horae  Rule  Bill  will  be  allowed  to  pass  without  con¬ 
troversy.  This  was  agreed  upon  by  the  leaders  of  both  parties 
it  the  last  session.  The  prominent  Home  Rule  paper  of  Ire¬ 
land,  the  Portadown  News,  comments  on  this  session  as  follows: 
“All  parties  meet  under  a  flag  of  truce.  All  avenues  of 


escape  from  thp  impasse  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill  are  closed  by 
the  simple  fact  that  Mr.  Redmond's  consent  is  essential  to  any 
plan  of  procedure  that  may  be  adopted,  and  that  he  does  not 
intend  to  yield  an  inch.  Indesxi,  he  has  very  strong  ideas  of 
his  owrn  as  to  what  constitute  an  observance  of  the  truce,  and 
he  is  forcing  it  on  the  Government.  He  argues  that  the  Bill 
has  passed  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  has  therefore 
ceased  to  Ik*  a  matter  of  controversy,  and  he  says  that  as  its 
passage  into  law  will  be  automatic  when  Parliament  is  pro¬ 
rogued  and  members  want  to  wind  up  tho  session,  the  only 
‘uncontrovereial’  course  open  to  the  House  is  to  let  the  Bill 
pass,  postponing  all  talk  of  an  Amending  Bill  till  the  winter 
session.  Other  Irish  sections  in  Parliament  are  warning  him 

to  stand  Arm  to  this  decision  or 
to  admit  his  unworthiness  to  till 
tho  leadership.  Mr.  Redmond 
is  profiting  by  the  armistice  to 
prevent  any  sort  of  arrangement 
being  arrived  at  to  meet  the 
views  of  Unionists,  either  on  the 
provisions  of  tho  Bill  or  as  to 
tho  date  at  which  it  shall  come 
force.  The  impasse  at 
present  is  complete,  and  there 
is  only  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  in  the  sequel  tho  Homo 
Rulers  will  force  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  attempt  to  sweep  the 
Ulster  Unionists  aside,  and  risk 
I  he  consequences. 

“  1  may  briefly  record  some 
of  the  proposals  of  terms  for  a 
temporary  settlement  which  have 
recently  been  put  forward.  The 
Radical  West  minster  Gazette  ad¬ 
vocates  the  plan  of  offering  im¬ 
mediate  exclusion  of  the  four 
counties,  leaving  the  question  of 
Tyrone,  which,  it  says,  is  the 
difficulty,  to  bo  settled  after  tho 
war.  If  this  were  acceptable,  the 
Amending  Bill  would  be  passed 
with  the  agreement  of  all  parties.  But  it  gives  no  guaranty 
whatever  as  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  Tyrone,  while  it  would 
definitely  abandon  Fermanagh  and  the  other  counties-  an  im¬ 
possible  suggestion.  According  to  tho  Manchester  Guardian, 
the  fair  course  wrould  be  that  tho  Home  Rule  Bill  should  receive 
the  Royal  assent,  with  the  proviso  that  before  it  comes  into 
operation  Parliament  will  have  had  time  to  discuss  and  pass  an 
amending  Bill.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  would  he  sufficient  merely 
to  postpone  the  appointed  day  to  secure  that  delay,  and  a  little 
measure  ‘hanging  up’  the  Home  Rule  Bill  would  be  a  necessary 
accompaniment.  Every  scheme  but  the  last  involves  the  entire 
sacrifice  of  all  that  Ulster  has  been  contending  for,  and  only 
needs  to  be  mentioned  to  be  rejected.” 

Mr.  John  Redmond's  conciliatory  proposition  is,  however, 
repudiated  by  the  “Irish  Volunteers,”  an  Irish- American  organ¬ 
ization  which  recently  held  a  mass-meeting  in  Celtic  Park, 
Long  Island  City,  New  York.  This  organization  avows  its 
sympathy  with  the  German  Emperor,  and  in  so  doing  claims 
to  represent  "  the  sentiment  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Irish  people  in  the  United  States.”  At  Celtic  Park  was 
passed  the  following  resolution: 

“We  repudiate  and  denounce  as  treason  to  Ireland  John 
Redmond's  statement  made  in  tho  British  Parliament  on 
August  3,  that  the  Irish  National  Volunteers  will  hold  Ireland 
for  England;  wo  know  that  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people 
throughout  the  world  would  welcome  the  landing  of  a  German 
army  in  Ireland  as  their  lilierators,  and  we  fervently  pray  that 
the  fortune  of  war  may  bring  such  an  event  about,  or  that  the 
destruction  of  the  British  Navy  may  enable  Irishmen  them¬ 
selves  to  accomplish  the  freedom  of  their  country." 


••  ONE  TOUCH  or  POTSDAM  ..." 

Sir  Edward  Carson — "A  marvelous  diplomatist,  this  («  mnn 
Kaiser" 

Mr  John  Redmond — "Vos,  he's  made  comrade*  of  us  when 
everybody  else  had  failed  .**  — /’uncA. 
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CANADA  TO  THE  COLORS 

iif  1““\HERE  was  neither  Liberal  nor  Conservative  in  the 
|  House  at  Ottawa,"  says  the  Toronto  Globe,  when  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  opened  Parliament  wearing  a  gen¬ 
eral's  field  uniform  of  khaki,  and  reminded  the  legislators  that 
England  was  asking  for  their  help.  The  leader  of  tho  opposition, 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  presented  a  motion  proposing  that  the 
Dominion  be  prepared  to  carry  out  the  Duke's  suggestion.  “  Our 
answer  is  ‘Heady,  ay,  ready,’”  were  his  words  and  they  were 
seconded  by  the  Conservative  Premier,  Sir  Robert  Borden,  who 
concluded  the  debate  in  the  following  terms: 

‘‘Canada  speaks  with  one  voice.  The  voice  of  a  united 
parliament  is  the  voice  of  a  united  people.  As  to  our  duty,  all 


ANSWERIN',  THE  CALX. 

—  Daily  Province  (Vancouver.) 


are  agreed.  We  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  mother 
country.  With  firm  hearts  we  abide  the  issue.” 

The  genera]  press  of  Canada  are  in  accord  with  this  deci¬ 
sion.  Thus  we  find  the  Toronto  Globe  repeating  the  incident  of 
British  Ambassador  Ooschen’s  final  colloquy  with  the  German 
Chancellor: 

“‘Why  should  you  make  war  on  us,'  said  the  successor  of  tho 
great  Bismarck,  ‘for  a  scrap  of  paper?’ 

“'Because.'  replied  Ambassador  Goschon,  the  nephew  of  the 
old  Gladstonian  Lil>eral,  ‘because  that  scrap  of  paper  lx*ure  the 
signature  not  of  Germany  alone,  but  of  Britain  as  well.”' 

On  which  this  powerful  Canadian  journal  comments  as  follows: 

“The  die  was  cast.  For  that  'wrap  of  paper'  all  the  nations 
of  Europe,  all  the  dominions  of  the  British  Empire.  India.  Japan, 
the  ends  of  the  earth  and  the  islands  of  the  sea — English -spiking 
civilization  everywhere  is  plunged  into  the  welter  of  carnage 
and  waste  and  poverty.  The  price  of  it  is  beyond  all  reckoning. 
The  cost  of  it  is  not  in  fabulous  money,  but  in  rivers  of  blood. 
The  j>ain  of  it  will  run  through  the  months  to  a  million  hearts. 
But  that  price  for  the  words  of '  a  scrap  of  paper  ’  Britain  will  pay 
to  tho  uttermost  farthing.  That  word  was  the  pledge  of  Britain's 
honor." 

Canadian  patriotism  approved  of  Sir  Edward  Grey's  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  dilemma  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  this  leading 
organ  of  the  opposition  speaks  of  British  subjects  beyond  the 
sea  as  follows: 

“They  saw  from  beyond  the  seas  Sir  Edward  Grey  seem  to 
procrastinate,  to  negotiate,  to  temporize,  to  see  if  by  any  craft 
of  diplomacy  a  way  might  be  found  by  which  peace  with  Ger¬ 
many  might  be  kept  and  honor  with  Belgium  held  unsullied.  But 
when  the  choice  had  to  be  made  the  greatest  diplomat  of  the 
world  said.  '  Britain  shall  keep  her  word.'  They  watched,  too, 
when,  on  the  tloor  of  Parliament,  the  Prime  Minister  fiung  back 
Germany's  bargaining  terms  for  the  violation  of  the  pledged 
word  to  Belgium,  and  called  them  ‘infamous  proposals.’  It  was 


indeed  *a  scrap  of  paper,'  but  its  signature  was  a  pledge  to  lit  tip 
Belgium  which  Britain  did  not  break." 

Ontario’s  wealth  and  prosperity  impose  this  duty  on  the  great 
eastern  province  of  tho  Dominion  with  double  emphasis,  de¬ 
clares  The  Daily  Star  (Toronto),  and  wo  read: 

“There  is  no  British  country  anywhere  that  can  afford  to  leave 
undone  anything  that  it  is  in  its  power  to  do  to  uphold  Britain  * 
arm  in  this  conflict.  N’or  is  thero  any  British  community  any¬ 
where  more  prosperous  than  Ontario,  more  fortunately  cir¬ 
cumstanced,  less  likely  to  have  to  endure  the  worst  evils  that 
attend  war,  and,  therefore,  no  British  province  anywhere  i* 
better  able  to  offer  voluntary  and  substantial  support  to  thos, 
who  are  fighting  for  a  free  world  against  armed  autocracy. 
The  benefits  of  democracy  have  boon  so  well  demonstrated  here 
that  wo  are  in  a  good  position  to  help  defend  and  extend  the 
principle.” 

“Canada  is  bound  most  strictly  to  take  part  in  any  wars,  any¬ 
where,  which  threaten  the  integrity  of  the  Empire,"  observe- 
tho  Patrie  (Montreal),  a  French  paper  of  independent  political 
platform.  To  quote  further: 

“  In  such  wars  of  England  as  do  not  involve  Canadian  interests, 
or  as  do  not  require  Canadian  assistance,  our  cooperation  is  not 
obligative  tho  we  should  probably  always  offer  it,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  affirm  the  solidarity  which  should  bo  maintained 
throughout  every  section  of  the  British  Empire.” 

1’Vom  the  far  western  provinces  comes  the  same  call  to  arms, 
and  from  the  heart  of  Saskatchewan  the  Saskatoon  P  her  nix,  in 
uu  editorial  headed  ‘‘The  Kaiser's  Crime,”  speaks  guardedly  of 
the  issue  in  these  terms: 

“We  do  not  believe  that  Germany  was  arming  directly  against 
Great  Britain;  her  attitude  at  the  commencement  of  tho  war  in¬ 
dicated  that  she  calculated  on  British  neutrality,  and  the  pro¬ 
tracted  inaction  of  her  navy  shows  that  she  has  not  gone  so  far 
in  her  madness  as  to  commit  naval  suicide.  She  knows  she  ha.* 
no  chance  whatever  of  success  upon  the  sea;  her  navy  was  in¬ 
tended  to  operate  against  Russia  and  Franca,  not  Groat 
Britain.  The  Kaiser  ami  his  military  advisors  miscalculated 
and  blundered  badly — that's  all. 

“And  The  Phatnix  still  stands  for  Anglo-German  friendship, 
for  good  feeling  and  mutual  service  between  British  and  German 
peoples.  We  have  no  love  for  military*  Germany,  the  Germany 
of  the  mailed  fist,  sword,  and  armor.  Wo  have  no  respect  what¬ 
ever  for  autocratic  government,  for  rulers  who  oppress  their 
subjects  in  the  name  of  divine  right,  or  for  constitutions  in  which 
the  |>o»ple  have  no  place." 

“Had  we  not  better  let  all  that  sort  of  thing  drop,  and  go  in 
for  a  new  deal?”  asks  the  Ottawa  Journal,  referring  to  tb* 
bickerings  of  the  Laurier  ami  Borden  journals  over  the  question 
of  aiding  the  mother  country  by  adding  to  her  fleet.  This 
writer  proceeds: 

“Some  conservative  papers  are  pointing  out  with  vigor  that  the 
Liberal  party  blocked  the  Borden  Government's  aim  to  build 
dreadnoughts  for  the  British  Navy  in  good  time,  and  some  Liberal 
voices  are  retorting  that  the  Borden  Government  blocked  Laur- 
ier's  scheme  to  build  Canadian  cruisers,  and  also  declined  later 
the  proposition  of  two  fleet  units. 

"The  Liberal  leaders  did  not  think  then*  was  as  much  emergency 
as  the  Conservatives  thought.  The  event  has  proved  the  former 
wrung,  but  events  might  have  proved  the  other  side  wrong: 
it  was  a  matter  of  judgment,  not  one  of  lack  of  British  patriotism 
— and  now  that  everybody  knows  that  trouble  lias  arrived,  let  the 
only  thought  or  speech  be  that  Canadians  shall  act  unitedly  for 
the  Empire  without  hack  talk,  glad  to  banish  such  a  question 
from  the  arena  or  party  politics,  and  heartily  resolved,  Liberal- 
and  Conservatives  alike,  to  do  the  best  we  can  for  our  British 
cause.” 

Bishop  Badka,  the  Ruthenian  prelate  whose  diocese  is  in 
western  Canaria,  published  a  pastoral,  subsequently  read  in  the 
churches  of  Winnipeg  and  other  places  under  Ruthenian  juris¬ 
diction,  in  which  he  exhorted  all  Austrians  settled  in  Canada  to 
return  to  Europe  and  join  the  colors,  their  expenses  to  be  paid 
by  the  Austrian  Government.  The  clergy*  wore  also  exhorted 
in  this  pastoral  to  pray  for  the  success  of  the  Austrians  aud  th* 
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discomfiture  of  the  allies.  These  facts  wefe  published  by  The 
Manitoba  Free  Press,  with  the  following  comment: 

"The  unconscious  disclosure  made  in  that  episcopal  proclama¬ 
tion  of  failure  to  ryognize  that  the  first  duty  of  allegiance  is  to 
Canada  and  to  the  Empire  of  which  Canada  forms  part  was  a 
striking  demonstration  of  the  menace  to  our  country’s  future  there 
is  in  the  continuance  of  educational  conditions  that  fail  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  making  of  all  who  come  to  this  country  into  ('unadiuus. 
Every  Manitoban  of  foreign  origin  who  is  intelligently  desirous 
of  what  is  best  for  his  own  and  his  children's  welfare  and  ad¬ 
vancement  is  against  the  continuance  of  those  conditions  and  is 
on  the  side  of  making  this  a  country  peopled  only  by  Canadians 
cherishing  a  Canadian  national  ideal." 


THE  WAR  A  RACE  WAR 

HE  UNKNOWN  WRITER  who  wished  to  parody 
the  “Iliad"  of  Homer  wrote  the  famous  Batrachomy- 
omachy,"  or  battle  of  the  frogs  and  mice,  one  of  the  first 
race  wars  of  which  W'o  have  any  poetic  record,  and  now  we  are 
told  by  the  clever  journalists  of  Europe  that  a  frog  and  mouse 
war  is  Ix-ing  carried  on  in  Belgium.  It  is  u  struggle, 
we  are  told,  between  the  Slav  and  the  Teuton,  and 
Germany  found  it  necessary  to  protect  and  support 
Austria  against  the  inrunning  tide  of  Panslavism 
which  through  the  operation  of  Servia,  hacked  by 
Russia,  threatened  to  supplant  the  reign  of  Pan- 
Germanism.  Thus  Mr.  Sidney  Low,  writing  in  the 
Ix»ndon  frail y  Mail,  states  the  case  of  the  Slav 
menace  as  follows: 

"The  break-up  of  Austria  or  its  enfoeblement 
would  leave  Germany  more  exposed  to  the  menace, 
as  she  deems  it,  of  the  tremendous  mass  of  Slavonic 
population  which  impends  upon  her  eastern  frontier. 

Austria  was  formerly  the  bulwark  of  Europe  against 
the  Turkish  hordes  from  Asia.  To-day,  in  German 
eyes,  she  plays  the  samo  rOle,  with  a  difference. 

She  is  supposes!  to  lx*  the  bastion  that  protects  cen¬ 
tral  Europe  against  tliat  other  semi-Asiatic  flood — 
for  so  it  seems  to  the  Germans — that  is  gathering  to 
pour  through  the  southeastern  gates.  In  Germany 
they  do  not  believe  in  the  ‘  Illyrian’  idea.  They  think 
that  the  Serbo-C’roats,  and  Slovenes,  and  Rutbeni- 
ans.  if  they  were  wrested  from  the  Hapshurg  mon¬ 
archy.  would  merely  become  Russian  protectorates, 
if.  indeed,  they  were  not  incorporated  with  the  Muscovite  realm. 

"There  are  Serbs  who  have  very  much  the  same  impression 
themselves,  and  they  do  not  find  distasteful  the  ‘United  States 
of  the  Slavs,’  which  will  combine  all  njemlxTSof  the  race.  *  There 
are  180,000,000  of  us  that  might  bo  brought  together  in  one 
political  association.’ 

"This  may  appear  fantastic  enough,  no  more  practical  than 
Pan-Germanism  or  Pan-Islamisin,  or  the  other  panisms  which 
arc  the  stuff  for  wild  poets  and  wilder  professors.  But  to  vast 
numbers  of  highly  practical  Germans  -statesmen,  soldiers, 
manufacturers,  plain  business  people — the  Slav  menace  does 
not  present  itself  as  a  mere  fantasy.  They  believe  that  this 
mighty  reservoir  of  humanity  must  break  westward  anil  south¬ 
ward;  all  the  more  so  since  Japan  has  banked  it  off  from  the 
open  waters  eastward.  They  do  not  forget  that  Germany,  as 
well  as  Austria,  has  many  Slav  subjects  still  imperfectly  assimi- 
Lat«d.  They  have  a  vision  of  Bohemia.  Ruthcnia,  Moravia,  es¬ 
tablished  as  Muscovite  outposts,  with  the  Cossacks  overrunning 
Posen  and  Pomerania,  and  with  Danzig  and  Stettin  converted 
into  harbors  for  the  Cxar’s  battlo-ships." 

It  appears  to  be  quite  certain  that  the  subjects  of  Francis 
Joseph  are  largely  of  the  Slavic  race,  and  that  the  army  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy  is  really  honeycombed  with  the  spirit  of  Pan¬ 
slavism.  It  is  thus  that  the  crumbling  Empire  of  Austria  has 
felt  the  necessity  of  Germany’s  aid  in  repelling  the  inroads  of 
Russian  aspiration.  Thus.  Mr.  R.  J.  MacIIugb,  who  acted  as 
special  correspondent  in  the  Servian  Army,  writes  to  the  Daily 
Telegraph  (London)  os  follows: 

"It  is  not  without  significance  that  in  the  recent  Balkan  War 
large  numbers  of  Czechs,  Slovaks,  and  other  Slav  subjects  of 
Austria  found  their  way  to  the  Servian  Army.  The  leader  of  the 


Czech  party  in  the  Austrian  Parliament  spent  many  weeks  at 
the  Servian  headquarters  during  the  campaign,  and  was  the  con¬ 
fidant  and  adviser  of  the  staff  on  many  ]>oints.  In  the  event  of 
Austrian  defeats  occurring  during  the  war.  revolts  will  break 
out  in  the  Slav  provinces  of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  and  the  Austro- 
Magyar  troops  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  w  ill  have  to  fight 
not  only  a  foreign  enemy,  but  a  rebellion  at  home.” 

THE  RETREAT  TO  ANTWERP 

HE  RETREAT  of  the  Belgian  forces  to  Antwerp 
has  been  pronounced  by  the  military  experts  of  the 
Figaro  of  Paris  to  have  been  a  masterly  piece  of  pri “cau¬ 
tion  and  strategy,  and  this  view,  we  are  told,  is  shan't!  by  many 
other  European  journals.  We  reud  in  the  pa|x>r  cited  that 
nothing  could  have  been  wiser  than  to  forsake  the  unfortified 
town  of  Brussels,  and  to  become  intrenched  in  a  city  like  that 
of  Antwerp,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  palisade  of  almost 
unassailable  redoubts.  Moreover,  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Belgian  headquarters  at  this  point  of  defense  the  people  of  Holland 


are  said  to  have  felt  their  neutrality  was  more  than  ever  safe¬ 
guarded  and  assured.  To  quote  from  the  paper  mentioned: 

"By  tho  encampment  of  a  large  force  of  European  allies  on 
the  northwest  of  Belgium  tho  safety  of  Holland  is  more  than 
ever  assured.  Holland  is  a  country  which  depends  altogether 
upon  the  support  and  the  neutral  policy  of  adjacent  monarchies, 
hence  the  relief  which  was  experienced  by  the  Queen  of  Holland 
when  forces  of  France  and  Belgium  took  up  their  position  a.s  a 
kind  of  outpost  in  Antwerp.  Antwerp,  as  is  shown  on  tho  map, 
is  very  well  protected  by  fortifications,  against  which  the  German 
cavalry  will  throw  themselves  in  vain,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  think  that  the  occupation  of  this  town  by  the  allies  will  do 
very  much  toward  steadying  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
and  in  guarantying  the  safety  and  peace  of  outlying  nations  who 
might  be  threatened  by  the  perturbation  of  this  terrific  war.” 

The  first  German  demonstration  against  Antwerp  took  tho 
form  of  a  night  attack  on  the  sleeping  city  by  a  Zeppelin,  which 
dropt  eight  bombs.  The  result,  according  to  the  dispatches, 
was  the  killing  of  ton  civilians,  four  of  whom  were  women,  tho 
wounding  of  eight  others,  and  the  damaging  of  many  buildings. 

Much  indignation  lias  been  ex  pres  t  in  some  quarters  over  this 
slaughter  of  non-combatants  in  their  sleep,  and  the  Belgian 
Government,  we  read  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  Now 
York  Times,  has  determined  to  make  it  an  international  issue 
on  the  ground  that  the  attack  constituted  a  violation  of  Article 
XXVI  of  the  Fourth  Convention  of  The  Hague.  This  article 
provides  that  44 tho  officer  in  command  of  an  attacking  force 
must,  before  commencing  a  bombardment,  except  in  cases  of 
assault,  do  all  in  his  power  to  warn  the  authorities.”  The  New 
York  Staats-Zcitung,  however,  maintains  that  our  newspapers 
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“have  no  right  to  join  in  a  hypocritical  cry  of  protest,”  and 
declares  that,  if  the  bombs  were  falling  on  Berlin  or  Stress- 
burg  instead  of  on  Antwerp,  “the  matter  would  In-  dismissed 
with  the  statement  that  such  is  war." 


man  has  peculiar  social  and  religious  duties  corresponding  to 
the  station  in  which  (!«>d  has  placed  him.” 

Of  the  German  invasion  of  Belgium.  Dr.  Sanborn  speaks  as 
follows: 


T 


has 


VINDICATING  THE  KAISER 

HE  CAMPAIGN  now  raging  in  Europe  has  naturally 
roused  a  good  deal  of  reerimination  among  the  nation* 
alities  concerned.  The  Germans  claim  that  the  Kaiser 
lw*en  misunderstood 


and  traduced  as  a  disturla-r 
of  the  world's  peace.  In 
justice  to  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  Teutonic  power, 
eulture,  and  militarism,  we 
deem  it  right  at  a  time 
when  our  Berlin  and  Vienna 
exchanges  fail  to  reach  us 
punctually  to  quote  the 
bright  anil  patriotic  New 
York  organ  of  Germanism, 

The  Fatherland,  in  which 
Prof.  Herliert  Sanborn,  a 
scholar  of  distinction,  edu¬ 
cated  in  Germany,  writes: 

“  For  years  reporta  have 
lieen  spread  continually  in 
America  tif  not  always 
through  English  agency,  at 
least  in  the  interest  of  En¬ 
glish  influence  in  America) 
that  the  present  German 
Kaiser  is  an  insane  or  fan¬ 
atical  believer  in  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings;  that  he  has  the  ob¬ 
session  to  realize  a  world- 
empire  in  the  spirit  of  a 
Ciesar  or  a  Nupoleon.  He 
has  las-n  pictured  to  a  demo¬ 
cratic,  peace-loving  people 
as  a  tyrannical  war-lord,  a 
menace  to  the  |>eace  of  the 
world  with  his  dreams  of 
territorial  expansion.  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  os 
all  those  familiar  with  the 
true  circumstances  are  fully 
aware,  no  man  has  Isn't! 
more  maliciously  slandered 
than  Emperor  William  II.. 
tho  few  monarchs  have 
shown  themselves  through¬ 
out  a  long  reign  more  con¬ 
sistently  on  the  side  of 
|nuuv  than  he.  Even  in 
tliu  present  crisis  he  did  not 

choose  to  light  until  forced  by  his  enemies  to  do  so,  his  envoy 
pleading  with  the  Czar  for  pt>aec  until  the  very  last. 

“The  English  press  have  not  only  never  lost,  an  op|>ortunity 
to  criticize  the  German  Emperor  as  an  exponent  of  the  ’divine 
right  of  kings.'  insinuating  adroitly  that  then*  an-  points  of 
similarity  In-tween  this  sovereign  and  their  own  reactionary 
Charles  I.,  but  malicious  parallels  have  also  In-eu  drawn  be¬ 
tween  the  Czar  and  the  .Kaiser  until  the  average  American, 
lor  whom  the  two  words  arc  equally  foreign,  has  apparently 
confused  them,  so  that  many  things  tme  of  the  former  an* 
now  falsely  ascribed  to  the  latter.  Furthermore,  the  expression 
’divine  right  of  kings'  is  susceptible  of  various  interpretations. 

“The  Kuiser,  it  must  In*  understood,  places  a  devout  trust 
and  reliance  on  the  power  of  a  just  and  omnipotent  God,  that 
has  largely  gone  out  of  fashion  in  most  parts  of  Europe  among 
rulers  and  subjects,  lie  believes  that  every  man  in  this  world 
l>  his  position,  whatever  it  may  be,  for  some  purpose,  not 
ary  to  the  will  of  God  but  by  divine  grace;  that  every 


THE  RESULT  OK  ALL  THESE  FINE 


“Belgian  neutrality  was  violated  by  Germany  in  her  death- 
struggle;  but  it  would  Ik*  a  national  crime  to  have  respected 
it,  horrible  as  it  appears  to  the  moral  English  and  American 
press.  Discussions  pro  and  con.  remind  one  of  the  famous 
ethical  discussion  as  to  whether  a  lie  is  ever  justifiable; 
and  we  must  realize  that  there  are  certain  abnormal  eireum- 
stam-es,  as  a  sane  ethics  has  always  recognized,  where  ordinary 

every-day  standards  of 
morality  do  not  apply.  If 
a  burglar  intent  on  murder 
holds  his  Imjsoiu  friend  m 
front  of  him  for  protection, 
and  the  friend,  when  re¬ 
quested  by  the  policeman 
to  get  out  of  the  way.  fails 
to  do  so,  then  he  must  be 
removed  by  force.  Ger¬ 
many  knew  t  hat  t  he  Frenchi¬ 
fied  Belgians  were  only  too 
eager  to  help  the  French, 
and  claims,  furthermore,  to 
have  unimpeachable  ev  i- 
denee  that  France  had 
violated  both  Belgian  and 
Dutch  neutrality  More 
German  troops  had  start*-*! 
for  the  bonier. 

“Thu  claim  made  that 
all  Euro|H*  is  waging  a  war 
against  German  imjH-nal- 
iam,  not  aguinst  German 
eulture.  even  tho  the  claim 
were  made  in  all  sincerity, 
would  still  Ik*  mistaken,  for 
it  is  perfectly  plain  that 
German  culture  de|>ends  for 
its  maintenance  upon  tin- 
former.  Without  her  pre** 
ent  means  of  protection, 
there  can  not  l*o  tho  slight¬ 
est  doubt  that  already  her 
splendid  civilization  would 
have  been  subtly  under¬ 
mined  or  destroyed.  It 
would  huvo  indeed  lH*en  a 
great  blessing  to  Germany, 
and  hence  to  the  world,  if 
she  had  not  Ihhmi  obliged 
to  defend  herself  in  this 
way,  if  she  might  have 
devoted  all  her  vast  ener¬ 
gies  and  resources  to  other 
things  of  intrinsic  impor¬ 
tance,  but  such  a  Utopia  i* 
merely  the  dream  of  thus* 
who  do  not  see  that,  at  the 
present  stage  of  civilization, 
there  are  some  questions 
that  it  would  be  extremely 
dangerous  to  submit  to  the 
opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  nations.  The  ‘common  sense  of 
most  may  hold  a  fretful  reulm  in  awe,’  so  long  as  merely  ma¬ 
terial  values  are  at  stake,  but  uncommon  sense  is  necessary 
for  the  adjudication  of  many  important  claims.” 

Another  college  professor,  Dr.  Kuno  Francke,  of  Harvard 
University,  maintains  in  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Tim>* 
that  “fundamental  justice  is  to  be  found  on  the  German  side," 
and  that  "Germany  has  Ikh-ii  forced  to  fight  for  her  life."  The 
real  roots  of  the  conflict,  he  says,  are  to  be  found  in  France's 
irreconcilable  attitude  over  tho  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  in  En¬ 
gland's  jealousy  because  Germany  was  menacing  her  commercial 
and  industrial  supremacy,  and  in  Russia's  hostility  toward  Aus¬ 
tria's  influence  and  aspirations  in  the  Balkans.  The  thoughtful 
observer,  he  says,  “should  look  l**yond  the  immediate  «M*easion  of 
this  world-eontiiet  and  try  to  understand  its  underlying  causes." 


ALLIANCES. 

— A  tmtcnlo  m  nirr . 


THE  LINE-UP  IN  THE  AIR 


THE  relative  aerial  strength  of  the  countries  ongaged  in 
the  present  European  war  is  discussed  and  graphically 
illustrated  in  Aero  and  Hydro  (Chicago,  August  8).  This 
publication  believes  that  the  contest  now  raging  is  to  include, 
as  an  incident,  the  first  great  “war  of  the  air."  Tho  supremacy 
of  Europe,  perhaps  of  the  entire  world,  may  In  decided  for  many 
years  to  come  before  the  conflict  ends,  and  in  bringing  about 
this  result,  the  writer  thinks,  the  aeroplane  and  the  dirigible 
will  play  spectacular  parts.  To  say  that,  combined,  they  can 
swing  victory  into  defeat,  or  defeat  to  victory,  he  does  not  con¬ 
sider  an  exaggeration.  Yet,  he  acknowledges  that  the  real  value 
of  aero  equipment  of  the  most  complete  and  efficient  kind  avail¬ 
able  remains  l>  bo  learned  by 
actual  service.  Which  nation’s 
aerial  force  will  prove  the  strong¬ 
est  can  only  be  guessed.  We 
read: 

“Numerically,  France  and  Rus¬ 
sia  combined  are  stronger  aerially 
than  Austria  and  Germany  united. 

The  great  air  battles  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  lx»  Ik* tween  those  coun¬ 
tries:  Franco  and  Germany  op 
posed,  Russia  opposed  to  Austria 
and  Germany,  with  So  via’s  small 
equipment  on  the  defensive 
ugainst  Austria.  Great  Britain’s 
.  .  .  aerohvdros,  land  machines, 
an<l  dirigibles  will  probably  not 
cross  tho  channel  for  land  fighting. 

“In  the  naval  battles  we  may 
see  tho  aerohvdros  of  Fr; nee  and 
England  united  against  the  simi¬ 
lar  equipment  of  Germany  and 
Austria,  with  Russia's  principal 
hydro  equipment  close  to  her  own 
shores  on  coast-defensive  duty. 

“Franco  is  undoubtedly  su¬ 
preme  as  far  as  her  numerical 
strength  with  land  machines  is 
concerned.  She  could,  within  n 
few  months,  add  to  her  present 
quota  of  745  land  machines  25b 
to  400  others  and  the  pilots 
to  man  them.  Russia’s  preeent 
equipment  of  680  land  machines 
c-ould  not  be  increased  by  pri¬ 
vately  owned  planes,  as  aeroplane 
ownership  in  Russia  is  a  govern¬ 
ment  monopoly.  Germany  could  add  200  machines  and  pilots 
to  her  total  of  540  land  machines  within  a  very  short  time;  but 
little  increase  could  Imj  made  in  Austria's  130. 

“Tho  total  strength  of  France,  Russia,  and  Servia  combined, 
in  land  machines,  is  at  present  1.443.  Germany’s  and  Austria’s 
total  is  l«w  than  one-half  as  great — 670.  It  must  Ik*  horno  in 
mind  that  these  figures  include  all  flvable  machines  owned  by 
the  government*.  Many  of  them  are  old  rebuilt  machines  that 
were  new  from  three  to  four  years  ago.  but  they  are  none  the 
lets*  serviceable  for  some  purpose.  There  are  more  old  machines 
in  the  French  equipment  than  in  any  of  the  other  countries. 
Russia’s  equipment  being  the  newest 
“Germany’s  dirigible  strength  is  the  greatest  and  Austria's 
is  very  important.  Ton  Zeppelin*  were  recently  ordered  by 
the  latter  country,  but  have  not  yet  been  delivered.  Combined, 
the  dirigible  forces  of  Germany  and  Austria  total  at  least  26. 
Th«*se  include  two  Zeppelins  in  Austria  and  eight  in  Germany, 
varying  in  cubic- meter  capacity  from  17.700  to  22,000. 

“France  has  an  excellent  fleet  of  dirigibles,  however;  some  of 
them  are  exceedingly  fast,  and,  besides  holding  the  dirigible 


speed  record.  French  military  dirigibles  hold  the  world's  duration 
record — 35  hours  19  minutes.  This  record  was  recently  made 
by  the  9.000  cubic-meter  L' Adjutant  Vincenot,  breaking  the 
record  of  34  hours  59  minutes  previously  held  by  a  Zeppelin  of 
22,000  cubic-meter  capacity.  But  France  lacks  the  weight- 
carrying  dirigibles  of  Germany,  having  but  one  of  the  Zeppelin 
type — the  Spiesi.  Russia  is  equally  ill  equipped  in  that  |*ar- 
ticular." 


ORNAMENTAL  TELEPHONES  Why  should  we  not  have 
telephones  in  decorative  forms,  as  well  as  electric  lights?  The 
T ransmilier  (Baltimore,  July)  sees  a  reason  for  looking  forward 
to  something  of  the  kind,  in  what  it  calls  “the  craze  for  dis¬ 
guising  useful  articles  so  that  they 
may  also  seen*  ornamental.  This, 
it  says,  “has  struck  almost  every 
line  of  manufacture,  and  one  is 
led  to  wonder  how  the  telephone 
managed  to  escape."  The  writer 
goes  on: 

“We see  phonographs  that  look 
like  writing-tables,  lunch -boxes 
that  took  like  richly  bound  books, 
and  common  carriers  of  eandy 
decked  up  in  pink  silk  rihlions 
calculated  to  make  Solomon  in  all 
Ins  glory  look  like  a  lady  of  fashion 
in  a  last  year's  gown. 

“As  has  boon  observed,  the  tele¬ 
phone — perhaps  lieeause  it's  not. 
hud-looking  now  seems  to  have 
escaped.  Styles  may  come  and 
styles  may  go.  but  the  desk  set 
we  have  with  us  always.  Altho 
it  is  black  of  body,  it  has  a  bright, 
shining  face  turned  up  to  greet  us 
each  morning,  and  its  everlastingly 
green  cord  makes  us  think  of 
springtime. 

“It  seems  to  invite  and  at  the 
same  time  challenge  the  gentle 
ministrations  of  the  landscape  art¬ 
ist.  The  very  simplicity  of  its 
exterior  gives  one  a  feeling  that 
there  is  a  day  of  reckoning  in 
store  for  the  telephone  when  tho 
decorators  and  Ix-autiflcrs  get  in 
a  few  of  their  fine  licks. 

“Then  wo  may  expect  to  sis* 
the  simple  little  telephone  instru¬ 
ment  blossom  as  a  rose.  There's  an  idea  for  you!  Why  not, 
indeed,  make  the  telephone  like  a  rose?  The  base  could  bo 
disguised  as  a  flower-|*ot,  the  transmitter  lost  in  a  brilliant 
array  of  flowering  petals,  the  receiver  a  cluster  of  o|*eniiig  buds, 
and  the  receiver  cord  a  trailing  tendril. 

“From  flowers  it  is  but  a  short  jump  to  other  things  to  appenl 
to  the  artistic  taste.  A  lover  of  statuary  could  have  the  tele¬ 
phone  for  his  library-table  flxt  up  ns  a  famous  general  on  horse¬ 
back.  The  transmitter  could  be  concealed  in  the  horse’s  head, 
and  the  message  whispered  in  his  oar — a  most  appropriate  place. 
The  receiver,  of  course,  would  be  the  rider,  and  the  person  talking 
could  easily  imagine  himself  receiving  a  message  from  a  courier 
of  old.  The  receiver  cord  would  servo  admirably  for  reins. 

“No  need  to  stop  here  with  the  idea.  A  book-lover  could 
have  his  transmitter  and  receiver  bound  up  in  a  couple  of  books. 
When  he  wanted  to  hold  a  telephone  conversation  ho  would 
simply  pick  up  his  cherished  volumes  from  his  desk  and  proceed. 

“If  all  this  should  come  to  pass,  where  would  it  lead  to? 
It  is  hard  to  say.  Chances  are  that  it  would  lead  most  people 
to  making  unkind  remarks." 
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FIGHTING  THE  ARMY  WORM 


venteen-year  locust,  then*  |j  Mountains.  The  pests  an*  believed  to  be  the  result 

it  swarm  in  such  compact  J  °f  swarms  from  the  Southwest.  Their  appearance 

krorm.  It  is  an  ugly-looking,  L  i  -  —  ■  J  at  Washington  was  unheralded  and  the  department 

caterpillar  about  an  inch  akmt  wokma  on  a  experts  have  been  unable  to  discover  the  source 

narm.  from  tl„.  ropnmntal  The  tot  app.emi.ee  of  the  moth  was  m  the  tram- 

one.  Its  legions  run  into  ■•»«»  of  Union  .Station,  where  hundreds  of  their 

servers  will  tell  you  that  they  have  seen  broken  wings  were  found,  but  the  entomologist*  do  not 
across  sidewalks  from  one  lawn  to  assort  that  the  moths  were  transported  by  rail.  To  quote 
I  I  further: 

"In  trying  to  eoin- 
bat  the  pest,  the  de¬ 
partment  sent  out  im¬ 
mediate  warnings  with 
instructions  for  fighting 
them.  If  the  worms 
have  not  yet  attacked  a 
field,  the  experts  advise 
that  the  most  practical 
way  to  keep  them  out 
is  to  plow  furrows  in 
front  of  them,  throwing 
the  furrow  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  from  which  they 
nro  traveling.  The 
worms  will  fall  into  the 
furrow  and  when  this 
is  full  they  may  bo 
killed  either  by  drag¬ 
ging  a  log  back  and 
forth  in  the  furrow  or 
by  destroying  the  worms 
in  holes  previously  dug 
at  intervals  of  20  feet  in 
tho  bottom  of  the  furrow 
and  in  which  they  will 
collect.  Kerosene 
poured  on  them  in  the 
holes  will  destroy  them. 


BATIUXcJ  WITH  AX  INSKCT  A  KMT. 

The  instinct  of  the  army  worm  U  never  to  turn  back.  Taking  advantage  of  this 
instinct,  the  farmer  traps  it  in  deep  trenches  dug  across  lus  line  of  march. 
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“  If  the  worms  are  already  in  the  field  I  lie  experts  have  worked 
out  a  pleasant  eompound  consisting  of  the  juice  of  one-half  dozen 
oranges,  50  pounds  of  wheat  bran,  one  pound  of  Paris  green,  and 
enough  diluted  molasses  to  make  u  stiff  dough.  This  is  to  be 
scattered  among  the  worms.  But  even  with  this  delicacy  it  is 
difficult  to  tempt  them  from  the  greener  food,  and  the  department 
declares  that  it  is  difficult  to 
drive  the  caterpillars  out  of 
the  held  without  seriously 
injuring  or  even  destroying 
the  crop.  Care  must  1h* 
taken  to  keep  this  poisonous 
compound  from  children  or 
domestic  animals. 

“The  worms  at  first  are  al¬ 
most  always  localized  in  some 
definite  breeding-place  in  the 
field,  and  immediate  efforts 
should  bo  taken  to  eradicate 
them  in  these  small  areas  be¬ 
fore  they  have  had  lime  to 
spread.  The  normal  breeding- 
place  of  the  army  worm  is  in 
rank  grass,  such  as  ia  usually 
found  along  the  edges  of 
swamps  or  in  spots  of  pasture 
land  that  have  been  over-fer¬ 
tilized.  They  are  practically 
never  found  in  swamps  be¬ 
cause  the  worm  needs  a  reason¬ 
ably  dry  place  in  which  to 
breed.  Clean  cultivation,  rota¬ 
tion  of  crops,  cleaning  up  of 
fence  comers,  close  pasturage, 
and  the  burning  over  of  waste 
grass  land  in  the  spring  or  fall 
are  good  measures  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  t  he  army  worm. 

“For  small  areas  like  lawns 
and  private  grounds  the  Paris 
green-orange  juice  compound 
may  lie  used.  Equally  efficient 
is  the  application  of  a  spray 
of  one  imiuiuI  of  arsenate  of 
lead  dissolved  in  twenty-five 
gallons  of  water.  If  the  pow¬ 
dered  arsenate  of  lead  is  more  easily  obtainable,  one  pnnul  of 
this  may  Imj  mixed  with  eight  pounds  of  Hour  ami  dusted  on 
the  grass  where  the  worms  are  feeding.  But  it  must  he  remem¬ 
bered  that  arsenate  of  lead  is  a  deadly  poison  to  men  and 
animals,  os  well  as  to  army  worms . 

“Not  one  in  a  thousand  of  this  summer's  army  worms  pro¬ 
duced  a  second  generation,  according  to  the  experts  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  This  is  due  to  the  activities  of  a 
tachinid  fly,  Il’inlArmia  quadripuatulaln.  This  fly  luvs  a  tiny 
white  egg  on  even."  army  worm  it  can  find.  When  !  he  egg  hatches 
a  microscopic  maggot  quickly  burrows  into  the  woim,  and  then 
it  is  all  off  with  its  victim.'* 


CLEAN  STREETS  AND  MOTOR  TRAFFIC 

REVKNTION  IS  ALWAYS  preferable  to  cure,  and  if  wo 
can  prevent  our  city  streets  from  becoming  dirty  we  shall 
he  doing  a  bettor  job  than  when  we  employ  even  the  latest 
and  most  sanitary  methods  in  removing  the  dirt  after  it  has  been 
acquired.  It  is  asserted  by  the  Automobile  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  in  a  statement  sent  out  from  New  York  through  its 
Commercial  Vehicle  Committee,  that  an  important  step  toward 
this  prevention  of  dirt  has  already  been  taken  in  the  increasing 
replacement  of  horse-drawn  traffic  by  motors  in  cities;  and  the 
complete  banishment  of  the  horse  as  a  tractor  is  suggest'^!  as 
advisable  from  this  standpoint.  Mr.  II.  \V.  Perry,  secretary  of 
the  committee,  takes  as  hiH  text  the  reports  recently  issued  by  the 
Chieago  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  in  connection  with  a 
municipal  investigation.  From  data  furnished  by  these  reports 
Mr.  Perry  calculates  that  one  million  dollars  a  year  could  be 
&av<*d  by  the  city  of  Chicago  on  street-cleaning  alone,  if  her 
business  houses  and  private  citizens  would  substitute  motor¬ 


trucks  and  automobiles  for  the  80,000  horses  now  used  in  the 
city.  He  says: 

“Aside  from  the  exereiuent  of  the  animals,  the  constant  wear 
of  the  pavements  by  the  horses*  shoes  and  the  iron-tired  vehicles, 
observes  the  report,  ‘has  a  tendency  gradually  to  wear  out  the 

surface  of  the  pavement,  which 
must  be  removed  by  the  street - 
sweepers.  This  source  is  of 
sp«-chd  imjMirtance  in  maca¬ 
dam  pavements,  as  it  is  f  his 
material  that  forms  practically 
all  of  the  dirt  which  is  removed 
from  pavements  of  this  class.’ 

“No  attempt  was  made  by 
the  investigators  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  horses  are 
responsible  for  disease  in  the 
city  or  the  financial  losses 
to  the  community  from  this 
source,  but  it  is  likely  that  the 
aggregate  is  much  larger  than 
the  expense  duo  to stnotr-clean- 
ing.  Stables  afford  the  most 
common  bm-ding- places  for 
Hies,  those  disseminators  of 
typhoid  and  intestinal  diseases, 
while  the  dried  street  filth 
blown  about  by  the  wind 
carries  all  sorts  of  germs  into 
every  home,  office,  and  factory 
in  the  city. 

“More  than  OOO.tXX)  tons  of 
manure  an*  produced  yearly 
by  the  S'J.(XX)  horses,  mules, 
and  rows  maintained  in  the 
city.  All  of  this  has  to  bo 
carted  through  the  streets, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  is 
spilled  from  the  wagons  to  lie 
in  the  streets  until  swept  up 
by  the  street-cleaners. 

“This  report,  embracing 
more  than  HXI  printed  pages 
and  many  elaborate  tables  of 
data,  is  both  comprehensive 
and  exhaustive  and  contains  much  information  of  value.  In 
connection  with  the  investigation,  ttaffie  censuses  were  taken  at 
1.400  street  intersections,  with  the*  result  that  ‘it  has  been  def¬ 
initely  determined  that  the  density  of  horse  traffic  is  the  principal 
factor  which  determines  the  number  and  frequency  of  cleanings 
which  one  street  should  be  given.' 

“*It  was  found,'  continues  the  report,  ‘that  within  the  last 
three  years  the  nunil>vr  of  auto-driven  vehicles  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  city  has  increased  over  300  per  cent.,  and  that  the 
number  of  one- and  two-horse-drawn  vehicles  throughout  the  city 
has  remained  practically  constant.  The  census  on  hand  of 
automobile  and  street-railway  traffic  has  been  used  as  a  factor 
in  determining  the  minimum  cleanings  which  a  street  requires. 
The  amount  of  dirt  attributed  directly  to  automobiles  or  street- 
railways  is  inappreciable.’ 

“Several  important  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  facts 
given:  First,  that  the  substitution  of  motor  vehicles  for  horse- 
drawn  vehicled  will  reduce  the  cost  of  street-cleaning,  lessen  the 
wear  of  street  pavements,  and  help  materially  to  decrease  the  city 
death-rate;  secondly,  that  the  use  of  motor-trucks  by  the  street- 
elcaning  department  will  effect  further  savings  in  the  cost  of 
street-cleaning  and  ash  and  garbage  disposal;  thirdly,  that  tho 
elimination  of  horses  will  preserve  street  pavements;  and 
fourthly,  that  rephus-ment  of  macadam  pavement  by  moro 
permanent  pnvoment  will  lower  the  cost  of  street-cleaning  and 
maintenance. 

“Referring  to  street  repairs,  the  report  makes  the  important 
observation  that  ‘where  the  cost  of  repair  and  maintenance  is 
*sjual  to  or  even  greater  than  the  annual  interest  cost  on  new 
work,  it  is  more  desirable  that  new  pavements  }>e  laid  where 
possible.’  The  average  cost  of  repairing  and  improving  55 
miles  of  macadam  county  roads  within  the  city  limits  is  estimated 
at  $750  a  mile.  This  represents  ti  per  cent,  interest  on  $12,500 
a  mile.  It  would  seem  to  l>e  good  policy,  then,  to  substitute 
permanent  pavements  for  those  macadam  roads  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

“Alt ho  removal  of  dead  animals  is  a  soirne  of  some  small 
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revenue  to  the  city,  the  loss  of  the  animals  is  a  heavy  burden  on 
the  owners  and  community  al  large.  During  the  year  ended 
August  1.  1913,  the  contractors  removed  9,253  dead  horses.  If 
those  may  Is-  assumed  to  have  been  worth  $>100  apiece  when  they 
died,  largely  as  a  result  of  excessive  heat  in  midsummer  and  icy 
and  snow-covered  streets  in  winter,  they  repn-sent  a  loss  of 
nearly  one  million  dollars." 


WILD  MEN,  OLD  AND  NEW 

THE  REPORT  that  in  the  woods,  near  Naim  Tal,  India, 
there  lias  been  found  a  wild  girl  with  hairy  skin  and  the 
manners  of  an  ape.  loads  The  Lancet  (London,  August  1) 
to  discuss  the  credibility  of  the  similar  stories  that  have  been 
rurrent  for  centuries,  often  fouling  their  way  into  current  fiction, 
as  in  Kipling’s  "Jungle  Stories."  and  a  recent  novel  describing 
the  adventures  of  a  young  European  reared  by  African  apes. 
The  most  famous  of  such  tales  date  from  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  roads  were  few  and  desert  and  forest  were  everywhere. 
The  story  of  the  boy  of  the  Ardennes  is  still  perhaps  the  classical 
tale  of  the  type.  To  quote  The  Lancet: 

"De  Humiere,  huntsman  to  Charles  IX.  in  1593,  .  .  .  had 
killed  a  down  wolves  when  he  noticed  a  she-wolf  approaching, 
followed  by  n  naked  child,  about  seven  years  of  age,  who  showed 
a  desire  to  tear  the  huntsmen  with  her  teeth.  The  story  gained 
credence  at  the  time  from  the  fact  that  u  mother  had  some  years 
earlier  abandoned  an  infant  girl  at  the  same  spot.  Simon 
Goulard  tells  of  u  little  girl  discovered  in  Hesse,  who  walked  on  all 
fours  aud  made  noises  like  those  of  a  bear.  She  was  ultimately 
taught  to  speak.  The  newly  discovered  Indian  child  is  supposed 
by  the  natives  to  have  been  brought  up  by  bears. 

"  It  is  to  medical  men  that  the  task  of  educating  these 
remarkable  creatures  was  usually  confided.  Thus  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  famous  Virey,  and  then  Dr.  hard, 
ati  able  physician  and  well-known  physiologist,  undertook  the 
education  of  a  child  known  as  the  ’savage  of  Avoyrun,*  which 
had  been  taken  in  1799  after  evading  capture  lor  months,  as 
lie  leapt  or  crept  from  branch  to  brunch  of  the  trees  in  the 
wood  of  La  Bassine. 

"The  hoy,  stark  nuked  when  captured,  appeared  to  Ite  alstui 
12  years  old.  and  his  body  showed  the  cicatrices  of  a  numlior  of 
wounds,  which  led  to  the  inference  that  an  attempt  had  al 
one  time  been  made*  to  kill  him.  He  was  well  built,  active, 
had  piercing  eyes,  and  was  ambidextrous,  but  the  conformation 
of  his  arms  and  hands  was  that  of  a  savage.  He  ran  occasion- 
ally  on  all  fours,  grew  in  time  somewhat  stout,  and  was  always 
dumb,  but  not  deaf.  He  preferred  raw  to  cooked  food,  and 
detested  beds  anti  elothes. 

"Itnrd’s  patient  attempts  to  awake  his  faculties  were  only 
partially  successful,  but  led  to  a  number  of  very  interesting 
observations  Iw-ing  made  on  him.  He  lived  20  years  of  a  semi- 
civilized  life,  and  died,  still  unable  to  us-  articulate  speech.  in 
1828.  His  career  is  an  ample  commentary  on  the  simple  life 
of  the  noble  savage  of  Uoussouu.  His  character  was  not  had. 
but  not  brilliant.  He  loved  freedom  and  loathed  all  forms  of 
alcohol,  but  was  not  conspicuously  grateful  or  amiable.  His 
was  really  not  a  ease  of  savagery,  for  any  savage,  even  the  lowest, 
is  the  inheritor  of  a  mass  of  tradition  and  behavior,  und  this 
creature  came,  as  it  were,  fresh,  and  unconditioned  mentally, 
into  the  world.  We  may  most  fitly  compare  him  to  the  mentally 
deficient  or  to  the  morally  retarded.  The  kindly  Dr.  Itanl 
doubtless  christened  him  Victor,  in  allusion  to  the  many  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  in  his  ease  hail  to  Is-  overcome.  .  .  .  Victor’s  health 
was  good.  Ho  caught  smallpox  almost  as  soon  us  he  cutnc  with¬ 
in  the  /.one  of  civilization,  but  he  recovered  with  remarkable 
rapidity,  and  refused  all  the  medicines  of  the  day  with  savage 
dogged  ness. 

"The  cause  of  his  death,  which  occurred  early  in  life,  is  not 
noted  in  the  documents  accessible  to  us.  Prolmbly  he  died 
from  sheer  boredom  in  Paris,  where  he  was  on  show. 

"Tradition  is  full  of  stories  of  heast  children,  from  Romulus 
and  Remus  to  Valentine  and  Orson.  These  legends  are  rather 
of  the  nature  of  totem  stories  than  of  actual  records  of  fact,  but 
they  point  to  a  belief  that  animals  lake  kindly  to  human  children. 
It  is  no  uncommon  sight,  indeed,  to  sis-  u  very  small  baby  on 
good  terms  with  a  liens*  Hog.  But  the  idea  that  a  little  boy 
could  escape  the  onset  of  wolves  in  a  French  forest  in  1799  is 
"able  unless,  as  we  an-  led  to  lielieve,  he  was  able  to  climb 


tn*es  and  to  remain  in  them  for  long  periods.  Tho  story  of 
Victor  of  Aveyron  would  stagger  credibility  were  it  not  so  well 
authenticated  by  eminent  French  medical  men  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century.” 


MASSES  OF  GAS  IN  SPACE 

WE  KNOW  THAT  SPACE  contains  solid  bodies  of  all 
sizes,  from  huge  suns  down  to  particles  of  meteoric 
dust.  That  it  contains  also  masses  of  gas  is  asserted 
by  .1.  Meunier,  writing  in  the  Kerne  Scientifique  (Paris,  July  1 1  -. 
Mr.  Meunier  believes  that  the  erratic  behavior  of  certain  comets, 
especially  the  sudden  alteration  in  the  shape,  direction,  and 
number  of  they;  tails,  may  lie  accounted  for  by  collisions  with 
these  gaseous  masses,  and  that  recent  photographs  of  comets 
give  evidence  of  their  presence.  He  even  suggests  tlmt  they 
may  influence  terrestrial  weather.  Writes  Mr.  Meunier: 

"The  planets  move  in  a  narrow  zone,  near  the  plane  of  tho 
ecliptic,  while  comets  have  orbits  whose  inclination  to  this  plane 
is  sometime*!  great.  It  varies  for  the  periodic  comets,  from  3* 
to  192®.  Consequently  these  I  todies  reach  regions  of  the  solar 
system  to  which  they  alone  penetrate.  They  burn;  for  their 
spectrum  is  that  of  the  hydrocarbon  flame.  The  theory  that 
attributed  to  this  spectrum  an  electric  origin  received  a  notable 
setback  when  the  earth  |tusscd  through  the  tail  of  Halley’s 
comet  in  May,  1910. 

"These  incandescent  masses,  penetrating  into  new  regions, 
act,  so  to  speak,  as  explorers.  When  they  are  discovered,  at 
vast  distances  from  the  sun.  they  appear  generally  as  nebulous 
disks,  more  or  less  vague  and  either  show  no  tail  or  only  a  tiny 
one.  As  they  get  nearer,  the  tail  becomes  more  evident,  and 
always  appears  under  varied  aspects.  Hero  are  some  example* 
chosen  from  among  recent  comets  that  have  been  photographed. 
The  Borrelly  comet  apjtcnrcd  on  July  24.  1903,  with  a  tail 
broken  into  tho  form  of  a  bayonet.  The  Giacohini  comet  of 
1905  bad  on  December  24  a  narrow  tail,  bounded  by  two  convex 
edges,  like  an  elongated  fiaine  drawn  through  the  air.  The 
next  dnv,  as  if  the  resisting  medium  had  disap|>oarod,  it  opened 
into  a  fan.  as  if  explosively;  some  day's  later,  it  sent  out  two  fine 
rays,  which  were  afterward  multiplied. 

"The  most  remarkable  recent  comet  was  undoubtedly  More¬ 
house’s  of  1908.  Discovered  in  September,  it  first  showed 
variations  of  brilliancy.  All  at  once,  on  October  15,  without 
any  warning,  there  was  detached  from  it  a  mass  more  luminous 
than  its  own  disk.  This  mass  formed  an  angle  like  a  mass  of 
smoke  issuing  from  the  smoke-stack  of  a  locomotive  when  a 
blast  of  wind  strikes  it.  .  .  .  The  following  night  there  was  a  new 
surprize — an  explosion  that  drew  it  out  into  a  double  spiral. 
On  tho  left  side  or  the  first  spiral  was  seen  an  incombustible 
globular  mass  of  gas.  forming  an  obstacle  and  leaving  a  well- 
marked  place.  This  is  not  due  to  a  photographic  accident,  for 
it  apjaars  also  on  a  photograph  taken  by  Max  Wolf  at  llcidel- 
berg.  In  November  the  Morehouse  comet  was  no  less  as¬ 
tonishing;  on  the  15th  the  extremely  long  and  brilliant  tail 
rolled  up  in  a  twisted  form;  on  the  17th  the  disk  put  forth  a  sort 
of  handle  on  the  right  side;  on  the  28th  this  hail  disappeared,  but 
the  principal  twisted  tail  formed  with  two  other  side  tails  an 
acute  trihedral  angle. 

"So  many  different  ap|M-aruui-cs  would  surely  not  have  existed 
if  these  bodies  had  been  moving  in  a  homogeneous  medium, 
free  of  gas.  Everything  is  explained  in  the  simplest  manner 
by  the  intervention  of  gaseous  masses,  and  may  be  reproduced 
experimentally  with  ease  by  means  of  Humes.  .  .  .  The  gaseous 
masses,  doubtless  of  different  chemical  composition,  may  Ite 
considered  as  residues  of  the  original  nebula  that  escaped  the 
phenomena  of  combustion  which  consolidated  the  mutter  that 
forms  the  stars,  including  the  numerous  asteroids.  ...  I  will  add 
only  one  fact.  Starting  from  the  preconceived  idea  that  comets 
move  in  empty  space,  formulas  have  been  calculated  represent¬ 
ing  the  variation  of  their  brilliancy  as  a  function  of  tlk-ir  distance 
froin  the  sun.  Although  some  observations  have  seemed 
occasionally  to  confirm  those  formulas,  others  have  shown  a 
striking  lack  of  agreement  with  them.  This  has  been  noticed  in 
the  case  of  the  present  Kritzinger’s  comet. 

"Lot  us  not  despise  the  indications  that  these  wandering 
bodies  give  us  in  their  erratic  courses.  Interplanetary  space, 
which  contains  solid  bodies— tho  meteorites — is  not  wanting 
also  in  gaseous  masses,  and  these  doubtless  play  their  part  in  the 
weather  phenomena  of  our  atmosphere*." 
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ART  IN  INDUSTRY 


ART  ami  technology  are  usually  regarded  as  occupying 
opposite  polos.  Doubts  may  have  been  suggested  by 
^  the  striking  work  of  such  sculptors  as  Rodin  ami 


the  only  conclusion  left  open  to  us  seems  to  lx*  that  the  current 
would  continue  indefinitely. 

•‘That  this  hypothetical  ease  should  actually  have  lieen  real¬ 
ized  must  lie  a  surprize  even  to  any  one  who  may,  al  some  time 
or  other,  have  gone  through  the  argument  given  above.  Yet 
this  is  what  has  happened.  Prof.  Kammerlingh  Onr.es.  the 


Meunier  and  by  that  of  an  occasional  painter 
nf  industrial  subjects,  but  it  has  remained 
for  a  writer  in  Promethru*  (Leipzig.  July  25.1 
to  show  that  the  industries  offer  on  all  sides 
examples  of  Iwautiful  decorative  motives, 
which  have  for  the  most  part  been  ncglec’ed 
by  artists. 

In  the  first  plaee,  the  author  reminds  us, 
industrial  objects  have  long  been  utiluusl 
in  coats  of  arms,  trophies,  and  emblems. 
Helmet  and  sword,  plow  and  spade,  hand 
utensils  of  all  sorts,  keys,  anchors,  even 
whole  ships  and  locomotives  may  Ik*  found 
on  the  armoriul  hearings  of  various  States 
and  cities.  All  these  may  be  quite  the  re¬ 
verse  of  artistic.  But,  in  addition,  we  now 
frequently  have  industrial  motive*  used  for 
pure  ornament. 

As  a  first  example,  the  writer  points  to 
the  various  forms  of  windmills,  all  of  which 
are  designed  on  lieautiful  geometrical  lines. 
Next  he  shows  us  various  d«*-orativo  part* 
»f  modern  machinery,  some  of  the  most 
ijraeoful  being  taken  from  a  sausag«*-maehine. 
All  these  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustrations. 

Another  group  may  1m*  made  by  eross-see- 
tion  of  various  parts  among  which  he  shows 
-cetions  of  ordinary  wire  druft-eabh*x  and  o, 
'ele phono-cables,  All  of  these  are  interesting 
artistically  because  they  were  not  designed 
to  bo  ln-autiful,  but  to  bo  useful.  Their 
lM*auty  is  a  direct  (*omM'qucnre  of  their  struc¬ 
ture.  It  is  this  intimate  relationship  lx*- 
tween  the  way  in  which  a  useful  object  is 


detokattve  i*i?rnn!W  or 

TKL»iRA  IIKAHUiv 


IXTIO.YS  OF  DRAFT-CABLE* 


C  v-'v  ’l 


INTI! RIO R  ARRANGEMENT 
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DEf  OR^TTVE  FORMi  OF 
W1NDMII.M 


«YVt\U.THI<  O.  MM'II INF- PARTS  slIT^RLE  FOR  DECORATIVE  MOTIVE* 


forim*!  or  assembled  aiul  l  ho  pleasure  given  by  ll  to  the  eye 
that  is  at  the  foundation  of  the  best  art.  - Abstract  made  far  The 
Liter  ary  Digest*  _ 

PERPETUAL  ELECTRIC  CURRENTS? 

STUDENTS  of  mechanics,  who  are  accustomed  to  say 
that  perpetual  motion  is  impossible,  mean  by  this  to 
assert  only  the  impossibility  of  such  motion  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  performance  of  work.  Work  is  done  by  over¬ 
coming  resistance,  and  resistance  brings  motion  to  a  standstill. 
If  no  work  is  done,  and  there  is  no  resistance,  the  motion  will 
keep  on  indefinitely,  Iweause  there  is  nothing  to  stop  it.  Thus 
the  orbital  motion  of  the  earth  goes  on  steadily.  Wo  are  not 
sdre  w  bet  her  anything  is  stopping  it  or  not;  if  not,  it  will  doubt- 
/»•**  continue.  What  is  true  of  material  motion  is  also  true  of 
i  he  flow  of  electricity.  An  electric  current  with  no  resistance 
•u  stop  it  would  also  doubtless  continue  indefinitely.  That 
<uoh  ft  current  is  not  altogether  th«*oretiral  ajqiears  from  a 
r<i*4*nt  investigation  by  a  well-known  Dutch  physicist,  thus 
editorially  described  in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York, 
July  25 1: 

*'  It  is  true  of  some  discoveries— not  of  all— that  after  they  nre 
brought  to  light  they  seem  almost  self-evident.  What  must 
happen  if  an  electric  current  is  started,  say  by  induction,  in  a 
■losed  circuit  having  a  vanishingly  small  resistance?  The 
•i:ergy  is  not  dissipated  as  heat,  since  the  heat  produced  is 
proportional  to  the  resistance,  in  this  case  zero.  There  is  no 
it  her  obvious  way  in  which  energy  would  be  dissipated,  and 


Dutch  physicist,  famous  for  his  researches  on  low  tempera¬ 
tures.  has  shown  that  several  metals,  when  cooled  to  a 
definite  temperature,  low.  but  still  above  the  absolute  zero, 
cease  to  have  any  measurable  resistance,  and  that  a  current 
started  in  a  lead  coil  by  induction  continues  indefinitely  so  long 
as  the  coil  is  kept  cooled  with  boiling  helium.  Such  a  coil 
behaves  like  a  permanent  magnet,  deflecting  a  magnet  needle 
brought  into  its  neigh  Inirhood.  If  the  coil  is  connected  up  to  n 
galvanometer  there  is  an  instantaneous  defied  ion,  and  the 
current  dies  out  in  the  circuit,  which  now  includes  a  resistance. 

“In  l*rof.  Kammerlingh  Onnes’s  experiment  a  lead  coil  was 
used,  which  at  room  temperature  had  a  resistance  of  730  ohms. 
In  liquid  helium  the  resistance  fell  to  less  than  a  twenty-billionth 
of  this,  and  the  current  was  over  one-half  ampere.  At  0  degree* 
absolute  there  is  a  somewhat  abrupt  fall  in  the  resistance  of  the 
lead,  to  prodicully  zero.  For  each  of  several  metals  tested 
there  is  such  a  point.  In  the  ease  of  mercury  it  is  l.'J  degrees, 
for  tin  it  iH  3.8  degrees  absolute. 

“  It  bad  l*een  the  hope  of  physicists  that  very  low  temperatures 
would  furnish  us  a  means  of  producing  very  powerful  magnetic 
fields,  by  the  use  of  conductors  cooled  to  very  low  resistance, 
and  carrying  large  currents.  But  in  this  they  have  met  with 
some  disappointment.  It  has  been  found  that  when  the  cooled 
conductor  is  placed  in  a  strong  magnetic  field,  its  resistance  once 
more  rises  to  a  finite  value. 

“Prof.  Kammerlingh  Onnes’s  discovery  is,  at  any  rate  from 
the  point  of  view  of  pure  science,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  in  the  progress  of  science  during  an  epoch  abounding 
with  important  developments.  Whether  it  will  have  any 
direct  practical  application  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  at  present, 
t»ut  indirectly,  through  the  increase  in  our  understanding  of 
matter  and  electricity  which  is  iHmnd  to  follow  from  this  dis¬ 
covery.  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  im|Kirtant  material 
advantages  will  be  gained.” 
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MR.  WELLS  ADJURES  US 


IF  PURE  LITERATURE  is  destined  to  take  n  slump  while 
the  war  lasts,  its  makers  must  find  other  occupation  for  their 
pens.  Mr.  II.  G.  Wells  is  early  in  the  lead  with  “An  Appeal 
to  the  American  People."  He  appeals  because  he  discovers 
that  we  "have  already  reached  a  stage  where  a  certain  magna¬ 


nimity”  is  becoming  to  us  in  our  relation  to  Kuro|>ean  affairs. 
The  form  ho  wishes  this  magnanimity  now  to  take  is  to  refuse 
to  "pour  a  stream  of  food  supplies  and  war  materials,  by  way  of 
Holland,  almost  into  the  hands  of  the  German  combatant  lines.” 
To  do  this,  he  declares,  will  prolong  the  war,  and  "so  will  mean 
the  killing  and  wounding  of  scores  of  thousands  of  young  Ger¬ 
mans.  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  and  Belgians  who  might  other¬ 
wise  have  escaped."  The  climax  of  his  appeal  is  couched  in 
these  words:  "Are  you  going  to  play  the  part  of  a  merely 
numerous  Little  fK-ople,  a  cute  trading  and  excitable  people,  or 
are  you  going  to  play  the  part  of  a  great  nation  in  this  life-atid- 
death  struggle  of  old-world  civilization?” 

Mr.  Wells  is  writing  a  series  of  articles  on  the  war  for  the 
New  York  World  and  the  London  Daily  S’etca,  but  he  emphasizes 
in  a  postscript  that  this  one  is  not  copyrighted;  any  one  may 
reprint  it  as  a  whole  or  in  part ;  as  a  book  or  a  pamphlet,  to  be  sold 


or  distributed  in  any  manner.  It  is  of  supreme  importance,  he 
declares,  that  Europe  should  ask  us  what  wo  are  going  to  do 
throughout  tho  struggle  and  what  wo  will  do  at  the  end: 

"One  thing  we  are  told  you  mean  to  do,  a  thing  which  has 
moved  me  to  this  appeal.  For  it  is  not  only  a  strange  thing 
in  it.self,  but  it  may  presently  be  followed  by  other 
similar  ideas.  Come  what  may,  all  the  liberal 
forces  in  England  and  France  are  resolved  to  re¬ 
spect  the  freedom  of  Holland. 

"  But  the  position  of  Holland  is  a  very  peculiar 
one  in  this  war.  The  Rhine  runs  along  the  rear  of 
the  long  German  line  as  if  it  were  a  canal  to  servo 
that  lino  with  supplies;  then  it  passes  into  Holland, 
and  so.  by  way  of  Rotterdam,  to  the  sea. 

“So  it  is  possible  for  any  neutral  Power  such  as 
you  to  pour  a  stream  of  food  supplies  and  war 
materials,  by  way  of  Holland,  almost  into  the 
hands  of  the  German  combatant  lines.  Even  if 
wo  win  our  battles  in  the  field,  this  will  enormously 
diminish  our  chance  of  concluding  this  war,  but 
we  shall  suffer  it.  It  is  within  the  right  of  Hol¬ 
land  to  victual  the  Germans  in  this  way.  We  can 
not  prevent  it  without  committing  just  such  an 
outrage  upon  the  laws  of  nations  as  Germany  wa» 
guilty  of  in  invading  Belgium.  And  here  is  where 
your  country  comes  in. 

"In  your  harbors  lie  a  great  number  of  big  Ger¬ 
man  ships  that  dare  not  venture  to  sea  because  of 
our  fleet .  It  is  pro|H>sed,  we  are  told,  to  arrange  a 
purchase  of  these  ships  by  American  citizens  to 
facilitate  by  spoeial  legislation  their  transfer  to 
your  flag,  and  then  to  load  them  with  food  and 
war  material  and  send  them  across  the  Atlantic, 
through  the  narrow  seas  that,  at  the  price  of  a 
cruiser  and  many  men,  we  have  painfully  cleared 
of  German  contact  mines,  to  get  war  prices  in 
Rotterdam  and  supply  our  enemies. 

"It  is,  we  confess,  a  smart  thing  to  do.  It  will 
give  your  people  not  only  huge  immediate  profits, 
hut  also  a  mercantile  marine  at  one  coup. 

"But  it  will  certainly  prolong  the  war.  and  so 
will  mean  the  killing  and  wounding  of  scores  of 
thousands  of  young  Germans,  Englishmen,  French¬ 
men,  and  Belgians  who  might  otherwise  have 
escaped.  It  is  entirely  within  your  legal  rights,  and 
we  will  tell  you  frankly  now.  we  shall  refuse  to 
quarrel  with  you  about  it,  but  we  ask  you  not  to  be 
too  easily  offended  if  we  betray  a  certain  lack  of 
enthusiasm  for  this  idea. 

“And  beyond  such  enterprises  as  this,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  for  mankind  and  the  ultimate 
peace  of  tho  world?  You  know  tho  Czar  has  re¬ 
stored  the  freedom  of  Finland  and  has  promised 
to  reunite  the  torn  fragments  of  Poland  into  a  free 
kingdom,  but  probably  you  do  not  know  that  ho  and  England 
have  engaged  themselves  to  respect  and  protect  from  each  other 
and  from  all  the  world  tho  autonomy  of  Norway  and  Sweden 
and  Sweden's  vast  tempting  stores  of  mineral  wealth  which  lie 
so  close  to  the  Russian  boundary. 

“We  ask  you  not  to  lx*  too  cynical  about  the  Czar's  promises, 
and  to  be  prepared  to  help  us  and  France  and  him  to  see  that 
they  come  true.  And  in  regard  to  Scandinavia,  remember  this 
is  not  only  Russia's  promise,  but  ours.  This  war  is  more  than  a 
war  of  armies,  it  is  a  great  moral  upheaval.  You  must  not 
judge  of  tho  spirit  of  the  Europe  of  to-day  by  the  history  of  her 
diplomacies. 

"When  this  war  is  over  all  Europe*  will  cry  for  disarmament. 
Are  you  going  to  help  them  or  going  to  thwart  that  cry?  In 
England  we  shall  attempt  to  extinguish  the  huge  private  trade 
in  war  material— that  Kruppism  which  lies  near  the  root  of  all 
this  monstrous  calamity. 

"We  can  not  do  that  unless  you  do,  too.  Are  you  prepared  to 
do  that?  Are  you  prepared  to  come  into  a  conference  at  the  end 


U«4#rwnnd  it  linden*  .4  N  T 

ONE  REASON  FOR  PEACEFUL  OCCUPATION. 

The  Town  Hall  of  Brussels  would  have  suffered  destruction,  together  with  the  city ‘a 
other  beautiful  buildings,  had  not  the  Government  yielded  without  a  struggle. 
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of  this  war.  to  insure  the  peace  of  the  worid,  or  are  you  going  to 
stand  out  and  make  difficulties  for  us,  and,  out  of  our  world  of 
perplexities,  snatch  advantages;  to  carp  from  your  infinite  se¬ 
curity  at  our  allies,  and  perhaps,  in  the  crisis  of  our  struggle,  pick 
a  quarrel  with  us  on  some  secondary  score?” 

Mr.  Wells  pictures  the  state  of  Europe  as  having  been  an 
armed  e-amp  for  many  years,  *'  with  millions  of  men  continually 
under  arms,  with  the  fear  of  war  universal  poisoning  its  life;  with 
education  impoverished,  social  development  retarded,  with  every¬ 
thing  pinched  except  the  equipment  for  war.” 

“What  does  it  matter  now  who  began  the  thing  which  was 
most  to  blame?  Here  it  is,  and  we  have  to  deni  with  it.  But 
wo  English  do  assort  that  it  is 
the  Government  of  the  German 
Emperor  which,  for  the  last  forty 
years,  has  taken  the  lead  and 
forced  the  pace  in  these  matters, 
which  has  driven  us  English  to 
add  wardship  to  war-ship, in  piti¬ 
less  competition  to  retain  that 
predominance  at  sea  upon  which 
our  existence  as  a  free  people 
depends,  and  which  has  strained 
the  strength  of  France  almost 
beyond  the  pitch  of  human  endur¬ 
ance,  so  that  the  education  and 
welfare  of  her  people  have  suf¬ 
fered  greatly,  and  so  that  Boris 
to-day  is  visibly  an  improverished 
and  overtaxed  city. 

“And  this  perpetual  fear  of 
the  armed  strength  of  Germany 
has  forced  upon  Franco  alliances 
and  entanglements  which  she 
would  otherwise  have  avoided. 

Let  us  not  attempt  to  deny  the 
greatness  of  Germany  and  Ger¬ 
many's  contributions  to  science, 
art.  and  literature,  and  all  that 
is  good  in  human  life.  Hut 
evil  influences  may  overshadow 
the  finest  people,  and  om-  case 
is  that,  since  the  victories  of 
1871,  Germany  has  been  ol>- 
sessod  hy  the  worship  of  material 
power  and  glory;  scornful  of  righteousness,  she  has  lns-u 
threatening  and  overhearing  to  all  the  world . ” 

Mr.  Wells  has  the  assurance  of  ultimate  success  and  makes  a 
large  promise  in  the  name  of  Europe: 

“Now  that  this  war  is  begun,  we  have  resolved  to  put  an  end  to 
militarism  in  the  world  forevermore.  We  an*  not  fighting 
Germany;  it  is  the  firm  resolve  of  England  to  permit  no  more 
fresh-conquered  provinees  to  darken  the  future  of  Europe.  What¬ 
ever  l>eti(le,  all  Germany  will  come  out  of  this  war  undivided 
Germany  still . ” 

“We  have  no  hatred  of  things  German  and  of  the  German 
people.  But  wo  are  fighting  to  break  this  huge  fighting  machine 
forever,  which  has  been  an  oppression,  such  as  no  native-born 
American  can  dream  of,  to  every  other  nation  of  Europe. 

“There,  shortly  and  plainly,  is  our  case  and  object.  Now  let 
us  come  to  the  immediate  substance  of  this  appeal. 

“We  do  not  ask  you  for  military  help.  Keep  the  peace,  which 
it  is  your  unparalh-led  go<xl  fortune  to  enjoy  so  securely.  But 
keep  it  fairly. 

“Remember  that  we  are  fighting  for  our  national  existence, 
and  that  in  the  night,  even  as  thisjs  written,  within  a  hundred 
miles  or  so  of  this  place,  the  dark  ships  are  feeling  their  way 
among  the  floating  mines  with  which  the  Germans  have  strewn 
the  North  Sea.  and  our  sons  and  the  sons  of  Belgium  and  France 
go  side  by  side,  not  in  hundreds  nor  in  thousands,  but  in  hundreds 
of  thousands,  rank  after  rank,  line  after  lin  to  death. 

“Even  as  tliis  is  written  a  harvest  of  death  is  being  reaped. 
Rememlter  our  tragic  case.  Europe  is  full  of  a  joyless  de¬ 
termination  to  end  this  evil  forovtr,  as  she  plunges  grimly  and 
sadly  into  the  cruel  monstrosities  of  war.  Assuredly,  there  will 
be  little  shouting  for  tho  victors,  whichever  side  may  win. 

“At  the  end.  we  do  most  firmly  believe  that  there  will  be  ox- 
tablished  a  new  Europe,  a  Europe  ridded  of  rankling  oppressions, 
with  a  fro©  Poland,  a  free  Finland,  a  free  Germany,  and,  in  the 
Balkans,  those  little  nations  settled  in  safety  and  peace.” 


FIGHTING  TO  MUSIC 

HE  CZAR'S  SOLDIERS  refuse  to  fight  without  music. 
Deprived  of  this  inspiring  force,  they  would  Ik*  dull, 
cowardly,  brutal,  and  inefficient,  rays  Ivan  Xarodny  in 
Musical  America.  From  music  they  “absorb  a  magic  power  of 
endurance  and  forget  tho  sufferings  and  mortality."  Napoleon 
added  the  effect  of  Russian  music  to  the  rigors  of  a  Russian 
winter  a-*  the  cause  of  his  defeat.  Mr.  Xarodny  quotes  from  tho 
note-book  of  the  Man  of  Destiny  this  entry:  “The  weird  and 
barbaric  tunes  of  those  beastly  Cossack  regiments  simply  infu¬ 


riated  the  half-starved  Muscovites  to  the  maddest  rage,  and  they 
wiped  out  the  very  cream  of  the  army.”  The  writer  makes  out. 
the  musical  contingent  of  the  Russian  Army  as  double  the  size  of 
America’s  armed  force: 

“The  army  bands  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Franc©  are  in¬ 
significant  institutions  as  compared  with  the  Russian  bands,  for 
in  the  former  cases  they  an*  but  showy  luxuries  of  the  jNirade, 
while  in  the  latter  music  is  considered  a  vital  necessity.  There 
is  not  a  single  regiment  or  battalion  of  the  Russian  regular  army 
that  does  not  possess  its  regimental  hand  or  orchestra. 

“An  average  Russian  army  hand  or  orchestra  has  from  forty 
to  fifty  musicians;  the  orchestra  of  certain  guard  regiments  con¬ 
tains  sixty.  As  there  are  over  a  thousand  Russian  regiments, 
exclusive  of  the  navy  and  military  schools,  the  army  of  Russian 
military  musicians  is  about  fifty  thousand  men.  If  one  adds 
to  this  the  twenty  to  forty  musical  pupils  of  a  regiment 
orchestral  school  and  the  musical  companies  of  battle-ships 
and  various  cadet  schools,  tho  number  reaches  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand.  which  is  twice  the  size  of  the  United  States  standing  army. 
Each  musical  company  has  u  conductor  and  his  assistant,  both 
being  graduates  of  one  of  the  nationul  conservatories  of  music. 

"These  100,000  uniformed  musicians  are  maintained  for  the 
sole  purpose  to  provide  every  regiment  with  all  the  necessary 
musical  entertainment  ;  but  they  cost  the  treasury  a  big  sum  of 
money  annually.  The  so-called  m usyknlniij/a  kammanda — the 
musical  company — of  a  regiment,  is,  in  spite  of  its  martial  ap- 
jHwance  a  great  educational  and  ennobling  factor  of  the  army.” 

Mr.  Xarodny  gives  a  page  out  of  his  personal  experience  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  war: 

“I  had  occasion  to  hear  the  soldiers  demanding  the  hands 
to  play  whon.  for  strategic  reasons,  music  was  temporarily  forbid¬ 
den.  I  remember  distinctly  how.  one  evening  Ix-fore  the  great 
battle  at  Mukden,  a  group  of  soldiers  urged  the  band  of  their 


-THEIR  FIRST  SUCCESS." 

At  Morfontulne.  nesir  IxMigwy.  tin-  firemans  shot  two  fifteen-year-old  children  who  had  warned  the 
French  acndnrmtw  of  the  enemy's  arrival." — The  New«|»--ipcra. 

—  Foraln  in  Is  Figaro  (Parts 
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regiment  to  play  such  pieces  as  Tsehaikowsky's  Slav  March. 
Schumann's  'Traiimerei,'  etc.  It  was  rather  pathetic  to  hear 
one  of  the  soldiers  saying: 

"'Whether  1  am  to  he  shot  or  I  have  the  luck  to  remain  alive, 

I  know  not— but  1  must  hear  my  favorite  march  this  fatal  night. 
It's  u  stimulation  to  action,  a  solace  to  the  soul.' 

"1  was  told  the  soldier  was  killed  and  ho  whistled,  dying,  the 
favorite  march  lu*  had  heard  the  evening  before.  Then*  were  oc¬ 
casions  when  the  battle  was  raging,  yet  the  musical  company  was 
st til  playing.  1  was  told  that  in  one  regiment  thirty-nine  musi¬ 
cians  had  fallen,  but  tin-  last  a  flutist— continued  still  playing 
to  the  Im'uIs of  the  bandmaster  until  they  were  taken  prisoners. 

■'The  Russian  army  surgeons  have  explained  that  hud  it  not 
been  for  regimental  music,  the  moral  and  physical  conditions  of 
the  army  would  l»e  40  per  cent,  worse.  Music  has  grown  to  be¬ 
come  a  vital  factor  of  the  army  life  and  disposes  a  soldier's  mind 
to  u  state  when*  he  is  likely  to  forget  deprivations  and  danger. 
It  inspires  him  to  display  his  most  hemic  faculties  and  thus  makes 
of. an  uneducated  muzhik  a  bravo  pat  riot  and  fatalist .  to  whom  life 
is  worth  nothing.  The  power  of  stirring  music  is  marvelous  in 
such  cases  and  it  has  a  spiritually  intoxicating  power." 

If  German  music  can  be  made  effective  to  inspin*  her  enemies 
to  fight  against  her,  our  own  neutrality  will  not  Ik*  questioned  on 
the  grounds  of  our  small  contribution  mentioned  by  the  Boston 
T  ra  fixer  ipt: 

“A  London  dispatch  mentions  among  the  striking  incidents  of 
the  day  the  passage  of  a  Highland  regiment  thnmgh  the  Strand  to 
the  strains  of  ‘Marching  Through  Georgia.'  That  stirring  tune, 
which  puts  quickness  into  the  most  laggard  feet,  has  long  l*een 
a  favorite  in  the  British  Army.  It  has  been  sung  in  India  to 
cheer  a  weary  march,  ami  is  culled  for  both  in  the  mess-room  and 
at  the  camp-fire.  'John  Brown's  Body’  is  more  especially  the 
enlisted  man's  **ong,  but  both  officers  and  men  delight  iu  the 
martial  strains  that  commemorate  Sherman's  exploits.  Indeed 
‘Marching  Through  Georgia*  seems  to  have  caught  the  fancy  of 
soldiers  everywhere.  The  Germans  know  it.  and  when  the 
Japanese  entered  Port  Arthur  in  1895,  their  bands  played 
'Marching  Through  Georgia.’  This  American  tune  having  ob¬ 
tained  its  cosmopolitan  vogue  a  generation  ago.  its  employment 
by  belligerents  is  free  from  complications  of  neutrality.” 

BOOKS  ON  THE  EUROPEAN  CRISIS 

T  MAY  BE  a  small  matter  but  surely  one  worth  | Hindering 
that  the  librarians  tell  us  they  are  being  swamped  by 
requests  for  books  about  peace.  It  argues  hopefully  for 
the  future;  meantime  The  Time*  of  both  New  York  and  London 
have  prepared  lists  of  books  that  will  assist  readers  in  following 
tin-  war  news.  The  book  most  disc  list  is  perhaps  General 
Bernhardt's  “Germany  and  the  Next  War.”  now  to  lie  had  in 
translation.  It  gives  a  prevision  of  what  in  many  respects  is 
now  taking  place.  The  New  York  Public  Library  has  recently 
issued  a  Bulletin  on  these  books,  which  we  may  take  as  perhaps 
the  source  of  The  Time*  article.  A  book  whose  title  has  an 
ironic  ring  is  found  in  the  question.  “Is  War  Now  Impossible?" 
by  M.  Bloch,  a  Polish  banker.  To  come  to  some  of  the  books 
that  bear  upon  the  concrete  situation  which  the  world  is  facing: 

“In  every  eountry  directly  concerned  the  writers  of  books 
have  been  anticipating  the  events  of  the  past  two  weeks.  The 
most  recent  and  startling  among  these  is  General  Bernhardi’s 
‘Germany  and  the  Next  War.’  already  mentioned.  Indeed, 
Germany  has  heon  the  center  of  discussion  for  her  own  writers, 
her  friends,  and  her  enemies,  and  the  interest  at  present  scents 
to  focus  on  the  unalysis  of  her  preparedness  and  her  strength; 
according  to  the  head  of  the  circulating  department  of  the 
Public  Library,  the  demand  of  readers  is  almost  wholly  for 
books  about  Germany  and  Belgium,  with  surprizingly  few 
requests  for  those  concerning  the  other  Powers.  Some  of  the 
liest  of  the  recent  Ixioks  bearing  on  Germany's  position  and 
reviewing  the  economic  growth  of  the  country  in  the  past  few 
years  an* '  Pan-Germanism,'  by  R.  G.  I'sber; '  Imperial  Germany,’ 
by  Prince  von  Billow;  'The  Anglo-German  Problem,'  by  Charles 
Saroloa;  ‘The  German  Emperor  and  the  Peace  of  the  World," 
by  A.  11.  Fried,  and  ‘William  of  Germany,'  by  Stanley  Shaw. 
For  the  casual  reader  there  i*  lYioe  Collier's  'Germany  and  the 
1  '  iiians.’  which  is  fluent  and  entertaining." 


The  lists  published  in  the  London  Times  furnish  more  material 
for  the  reader  in  foreign  languages: 

"The  standard  work  on  the  history  of  German  unity  is  H. 
von  Sybel's  *  Die  Begrundung  des  Deutschen  Reich*,'  7  vols.. 
1KIM>— i,  with  English  translation  (to  lKtHi).  5  vols.,  1890-1. 
Apart  from  tliis,  the  best  reference  is  to  the  several  chapter' 
in  the  ‘Cambridge  Modern  History.’  One  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  books  is  Treilsehke's  ‘Deutsche  Geschichte 
ini  Ncnnzcnien  Jahrliundcrt.’  the  most  weighty  exposition  of 
the  gosjiel  of  systematic  Anglophobia  among  the  educated 
classes  in  Germany.  General  Bernhardi's  ‘On  War  of  To-day' 
lias  been  translated,  two  vols.;  and  attention  should  he  drawn 
to  the  late  Professor  Crumb's  lectures  on  ‘Germany  and 
England'  (1914). 

"NlHs'ial  mention,  too,  should  In*  made  of  M.  Henri  Moy sect’s 
'L* Esprit  Public  on  Allemagne*  (1911)  and  M.  Jules  lluret's 
seri « *s  on  ‘ L' Allemagne  Modernc,'  e.g.,  ‘Rhin  et  Westplialie,* 

* De  Berlin  a  Strasl>ourg.'  ‘ lai  Baviere  et  la  Saxe.'" 

The  New  York  Time*  gives  a  number  of  titles  covering  the 
position  of  France  and  England  in  the  discord  of  Europe, 
beginning  with  Andrd  Tardie's  “France  and  the  Alliances": 

“A  curious  and  very  entertaining  description  of  the  siege 
of  Paris  in  1870,  with  some  enlightening  comment,  is  furnished 
in  E.  B.  Washbumo's  ‘Recollections  of  a  Minister  to  France.* 
A  book  by  l*resident  Poincartf  describes  ‘How  France  is  Gov¬ 
erned,’  and  there  an*  three  hooks  altout.  A  lsac«*- Lorraine  well 
worth  the  time  of  the  reader  who  would  understand  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  cable  dispatches:  N'ovikof's  *  L' Alsace-Lorraine.  Obstacle 
u  ('Expansion  Allomnnde,'  'Quaranto  A  ns  Apres,'  by  Jules 
C’lan*tie,  and  Hinzclin's  'Images  d’ Alsace-Lorraine.' 

"Spenser  Wilkinson,  a  well-known  authority  on  military 
affairs,  has  labored  long  to  arouse  England  to  his  sense  of  her 
international  |>osition.  His  most  popular  book,  'Britain  at 
Bay,’  is  thoroughly  English  and  in  so  far  informing.  The 
Hon.  George  Peel  has  written  of  ‘The  Enemies  of  England,' 
and  there  are  two  books  entitled  ‘England  and  Germany,' 
presenting  both  sides  of  the  question,  one  being  by  Austin 
Harrison,  ami  one  under  the  editorship  of  Ludwig  Stein." 

As  the  drama  progresses  our  attention  will  be  concentrated 
more  and  more  on  Russia,  and  that  country  is  little  understood: 

‘"Modern  Russia.’  by  G.  I.  Aleksinski,  is  a  fairly  compre¬ 
hensive  survey  of  her  present  internal  conditions  and  policies. 
The  Russo-German  frontier,  which  has  suddenly  forged  into 
prominence,  is  described  by  Poultney  Bigelow  in  ‘The  Border¬ 
land  of  Czar  ami  Kaiser.'  'Russia,  Her  Strength  and  Weak¬ 
ness.'  is  by  Wolf  von  Schierhrand,  and  offers  a  judicial  estimate 
which  will  prove  of  keen  interest  at  the  present  moment,  while 
Sir  D.  M.  Wallace  is  the  author  of  a  recent  volume  on  the  same 
subject.  Russia  from  the  Englishman's  point  of  view  is  pre¬ 
sented  ably  and  with  a  good  deal  of  keenness  by  Maurice  Baring, 
u  writer  on  Russian  subjects,  well  known  in  London.  His 
'The  Mainsprings  of  Russia’  has  just  appeared  in  England, 
having  been  preceded  by  two  earlier  hooks,  'The  Russian 
People*  and  *A  Year  in  Russia.'  The  internal  affairs  of  the 
land  of  the  Czar  are  just  at  present  a  matter  of  much  specula¬ 
tion.  ami  there  are  several  luniks  which  offer  many  opinions 
and  some  information  on  the  subject,  the  least  bitter  and  dis¬ 
torted  by  prejudice  being  Carl  Joubcrt's  ‘The  Fall  of  Tsardom,* 
Carl  Rarabaud's  ‘The  Case  of  Russia,'  and  Rudolf  Martin's 
‘The  Future  of  Russia.'" 

The  general  purview  is  furnished  by  the  list  from  the  London 
Time*: 

"The  fullest  history  in  English  covering  the  whole  |ieriod  is 
the  ‘Cambridge  Modern  History,’  Vols.  IX  to  XII.  with  full 
bibliographies.  For  the  general  reader  this  may  In*  on  too  large 
a  scale  and  too  full  of  lengthy,  if  necessary,  digressions  to  enable 
him  to  obtain  a  clear  impression  of  the  broad  sweep  of  the 
history  of  the  time.  Such  an  impression  may  Ik*  obtained  from 
Prof.  Alison  Phillips's  ‘Modern  Europe,’  which  remains  the 
most  readable  general  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  and  may  lie  recommended  for  the  period  1K15- 
1870.  The  period  from  1870  is  dealt  with  more  fully  by  Dr. 
Holland  Rose  in  his  ‘Development  of  the  European  Nations. 
1870-1900.'  For  the  earlier  years  may  also  be  recommended 
Mr.  Alison  Phillips's  recently  published  ‘Confederation  of 
Europe.’  which  covers  the  period  1813  to  1823,  during  which 
was  made  the  interesting  experiment  in  an  international  system 
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Administration  in  theso  days  may  well  be  due  in  a  large  measure 
to  the  exhortations  or  Mr.  Kipling's  muse.” 

From  these  premises,  which  he  admits  to  he  "fairly  obvious" 
as  to  what  would  happen  if  the  war  lasts  three  years,  he  passes  on, 
somewhat  flippantly  at  first,  to  consider  the  effect  of  shorter 
duration: 

"It  is  unnecessary  to  speculate  on  what  will  happen  if,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  students  of  the  Yellower  Press,  the  war  only  lasts  a 


for  establishing  peace  which  is  usually  associated  with  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  Prof.  C.  McL.  Andrews’s  ‘  Historical 
Development  of  Europe’  (two  vols.)  is  excellent,  but  is  less 
illuminating  than  Professor  Phillips's  work,  in  so  far  as  it  traces 
the  development  of  each  country  separately  and  does  not  give 
flu*  diplomatic  history  of  Europe  as  a  connected  story.  A 
lucid  study  of  international  |>olitics  from  Sadowa  to  Kirk- 
Killiaseh  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Nl.  Fullerton's  'Problems  of  Power’ 
1913).  In  French  the  ‘Histoire  Politique  de  I’F.urope  Con¬ 
te  in  poraine'  (English  translation  in  1904),  bv  I’rofessor  Seig- 
nobos.  is  an  admirable  summary,  but  too  con¬ 
cise  to  lx-  easy  muling.  Tho  standard  French  - 

work  on  a  large  scale  is  Lavisse  and  Kambaud's  r — 

’Histoire  Getxrulo,’  Vols.  X— XII.” 


LOOKING  FORWARD  FOR 
LITERATURE 


ONE  PROPHETIC  imagination  in  England 
dealing  with  the  literary  future  of  Europe 
sees  a  Neo-  Roman  tic  movement  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  war.  The  prophet  is  Mr.  Ford  Madox 
Heuffer.  and  he  is  only  doubtful  about  forecasting 
the  day  of  its  arrival.  He  fancies  we  are  in  for 
eight  years  of  war.  at  hast  "wars  between  one  set 
of  allied  nations  or  the  other,  or  between  one  iso¬ 
lated  unit  ami  several.”  Ho  believes  that  Ger¬ 
many  will  disapfxar,  ami  as  he  is  of  German  de- 
seent  on  one  side,  wo  are  left  pondering  on  what 
biding  is  parent  of  the  belief.  The  political  side  of 
his  speculations,  which  appear  in  the  London  Out¬ 
look,  are  of  less  novelty,  however,  than  his  reflec¬ 
tions  on  "the  effects  of  war  on  national  tempera¬ 
ments."  He  begins  by  imagining  Germany  en¬ 
tirely  wiped  out: 

"  What  would  l*o  the  inevitable  literary  product? 

/  think  that  the  immediate  literary  produet — the 
product  during  the  war  and  for  five  years  after  — 
would  he  an  immense  outpouring  of  rimed,  ac¬ 
centuated.  and  very  patriotic  verse— like  Arndt's 
Sword  Songs.  And,  along  with  that  would  go  a 
revival  of  ideas  of  death,  of  the  KU|x>rnatiiral,  of 
the  romantic-religious.  You  would,  in  short,  get 
a  revival  parallel  to  that  shadowed  by  BQrger's 
•  Lenore.'  I  do  not  moan  to  say  that  you  would 
again  have  demon  horsemen  and  demon  lovers 
and  lakes  und  meres;  but  you  would  get  the 
equivalent  in  feeling,  since  similar  emotions 
will  have  been  stirred  in  tho  hearts  of  tho  Ger¬ 
man  peoples.  Let  us  imagine  the  Slavs  trium¬ 
phant.  From  them  you  might  expect  an  im¬ 
mense  outpouring  of  rimod,  not  very  accentuated 
and  largely  drunken  verse,  abounding  with  words  like  ‘Hopak! 
Klopak!* — verses  immensely  overshadowed  by  the  ideas  of  death, 
of  pillage,  of  flames,  of  violations,  of  orgies  among  shambles. 
Italy,  I  suppose,  will  continue,  amid  the  tranquillity  of  a  neutral 
nation,  to  turn  out  violent,  unrimed,  unscanned  poems  about 
automobiles,  bursting  shells,  the  explosion  of  undermined  bridges. 
It  remains  to  lie  seen  whether  unrimed  informal  verso  will  hold 
its  own.  It  depends  on  tho  duration  of  the  war.  I  dare  say. 
If.  as  some  weighty  authorities  hold,  tho  war  lasts  three  years 
there  may  well  be  an  end  of  nrr*  libra;  all  tho  French  poets 
will  have  been  killed  in  the  ranks,  and  the  law  of  price  per 
thousand  l>eing  suspended  in  these  islands  all  the  British  rrr.i- 
I ibre  poets  -  will  have  died  of  starvation  or  will  have  found 
other  jobs. 

"I  do  not  know  what  will  happen  in  this  country;  the  proper 
expression  in  times  of  war  would  be  the  arising  of  Mr.  Rudvard 
Kipling — and  ono  might  well  have  a  worse  form  of  expression. 
Rut  Mr.  Kipling  has  arisen  already,  so  I  do  not  sis*  how  the 
forces  of  nature  can  go  any  further.  I  dare  say  the  iuflnitely 
superior  demeanor  of  the  publie  compared  with  its  foamings  at  the 
date  of  the  Boer  War  in  its  early  days  may  bo  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  Mr.  Kipling's  ballads  it  got  all  that  sort  of  thing  off  its 
chest  so  completely  that  there  is  no  more  to  come.  And  I  am 
taund  to  add  that  the  immense  aud  admirable  efficiency  of  the 
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8CENR  OK  BELGIUM'S  LAST  STAND. 

If  MiiliJc'Ct**!  to  the  ( MTm.tns'  bombardment,  this  wonderful  Jewel  of  the  Middle 
Agee,  the  Cathedral  of  Antwerp,  would  suffer  beyond  repair 


fortnight;  for  in  that  case  trade  would  become  so  overwhelmingly 
good  that  there  would  not  l»e — not  ever,  not  ever! — a  penny  to 
spend  on  books,  pictures,  concerts,  or  any  frills,  und  the  arts 
would  die  in  the  blaze  of  a  glorified  Park  Lane  and  a  Ba.vswater 
in  apotheosis.  But,  no;  let  us  say  that  the  war  lasts  one  year 
six  months  and  seven  days,  which  would  bo  to  split  the  difference 
between  three  years  and  a  fortnight.  .  .  .  Well,  at  the  end  of  that 
time  there  would  Ih»  raging  through  the  world  a  blaze  of  poems 
—sentimental  from  the  Germans,  violent  and  filled  with  the 
shadow  of  death  from  the  Slavs.  Poems  like  those  of  lie  ranger 
might  come  from  Franco;  like  those  of  Thomas  Campbell  from 
this  country.  In  the  meanwhile  Italy  will  have  collared  all  tho 
‘technique’  of  the  world,  and  I  guess  it  will  push  the  theory  of 
vrra  libre  further  ami  further. 

"So  that,  when  tranquillity  comes  again,  we  shall  have  lea 
jeunea  of  that  distant  day  clawing  on  to  Italian  methods  with 
more  intensity  than  even  yesterday  they  showed.  Ilalian 
methods  we  shall  then  have  along  with  Slav  violence,  death¬ 
liness,  and  reaction  from  orgies.  For  when  tho  reaction  from 
the  orgies  that  will  distinguish  their  poems  during  war  falls  upon 
the  mournful  Slav  temperament,  you  will  And  that  most  of 
their  poems  will  purport  to  bo  written  by  dead  men.  In  addi¬ 
tion.  there  wrill  be  the  dash  of  German  sentimentalism,  which 
will  run  all  over  Europe  because  it  1ms  so  strong  a  flavor." 


Google 


POPE  PIUS  X. 


THE  DYING  APPEAL  of  Pope  Pius  X.  to  the  warring 
nations  reminds  The  Catholic  1‘nieerne  (Cleveland)  of 
“the  prayer  of  Our  Lord  over  Jerusalem  and  its  coming 
visitation.”  "The  key  note  of  the  Pontiff's  whole  life  was  to 
restore  all  things  in  Christ.”  Therefore  there  was  a  poignant 


•  THE  PEACE  WHICH  PASSETH  ALL  UNDERSTANDING” 


— Carter  In  the  New  York  Sun. 

grief  in  the  fact  that  his  eyes  must  close  upon  u  warring  world. 
“The  war  killed  him,"  declares  the  New  York  World,  and  the 
declaration  is  supporU-d  by  a  consideration  of  the  great  numbers 
of  the  Catholic  faith  engaged  in  it.  Tin  World  makes  a  survey 
of  these  elements  whieh  an*  seen  to  la*  drawn  from  almost  every 
country  now  engaged: 

"The  Irish  in  the  allied  armies  are  mainly  Catholic.  France, 
in  spite  of  its  politieal  differences  with  the  Yatiean,  is  a  Catholic 
country,  more  devout  that  it  was  ten  years  ago,  or  five.  The 
Pope’s  Iteloved  Italy,  not  yet  involved  in  the  war  but  likely 
to  be  so,  is  of  the  old  faith.  So  is  Belgium.  Even  in  the  empire 
ot  the  Czar  the  millions  of  Poles  are  Cat  holies,  while  the  dis¬ 
persed  fragments  of  the  I'niato  Church,  practising  the  Greek 
rite  under  Homan  authority,  amour  the  Russian  Kuthcnians, 
are  viewed  with  especial  tenderness  by  all  Popes  as  representing 
the  most  promising  effort  ever  made  to  unite  Eastern  and 
Western  Christianity. 

"Upon  the  (ialieian  side  of  the  border  the  Uniates  have  not 
been  subjeeted  to  oppression  and  still  form  a  great  and  prosperous 
ehureh  of  adherents;  half  a  million  more  are  in  Hun- 

eary,  and  the  seet  ramifies  into  Croatia  and  Sonia,  a  living 


ligature  between  tho  sundered  communions.  Of  Romun 
Cat  holies  proper  there  are  eight  or  nine  millions  in  Hungary; 
all  South  Germany  is  preponderantly  Catholic;  Austria  proper 
and  Bohemia  overwhelmingly  so.  The  millions  of  Catholics 
arrayed  cm  either  side  are.  in  fact,  not  far  from  evenly  balanced. 
On  each  side  the  crucifix  is  lM»rne  to  the  wounded  and  extreme 
unction  administered  to  the  dying.  It  is  a  Catholic  war. 

“The  Pope  is  said  to  have  l**en  especially  grieved  over  the 
Austrian  attack  upon  Scrvia  at  a  time  when  the  Holy  Sec  had 
just  concluded  an  arrangement  with  the  latter  state  guaranteeing 
religious  liberty  to  Catholics  within  its  borders — chiefly  the 
Malissori  or  ’mountain  men*  of  Alluuiia  annexed  after  tin 
Bulkan  wars  and  treated  at  first  with  shocking  cruelty,  but 
including  Uniates  anil  others.  That  Austria,  so  long  the  para¬ 
mount  power  in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  still  so  closely  ullied 
to  the  Vatican  that  it  has  the  veto  over  a  Pope’s  election,  shoaM 
assail  Scrvia  at  a  time  mi  unpropit ious  for  the  Church  addisi 
poignancy  to  the  sorrow  of  the  Pontiff." 

Impelled  by  liis  great  charity,  writes  The  Catholic  Univertc, 
l*ius  X.  "sought  to  shield  the  people  from  the  misery  and 
destruction  of  war."  This  is  shown  in  his  dying  exhortation 
to  the  whole  world: 

"At  this  moment,  when  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  is  being 
dragged  into  the  vortex  of  a  most  terrible  war,  with  its  present 
dangers  and  miseries  and  the  consequences  to  follow,  the  very 
thought  of  which  must  strike  every  one  with  grief  and  horror, 
we  whose  can'  is  the  life  and  welfare  of  so  many  citizens  arid 
peoples  can  not  but  Ik*  deeply  moved  and  our  heart  wxung  with 
the  bitterest  sorrow. 

"And  iu  the  midst  of  this  universal  confusion  and  |>eril  we 
feel  and  know  that  both  fatherly  love  and  apostolic  ministry 
demand  of  us  that  we  should  with  all  earnestness  turn  the 
thoughts  of  Christendom  thither  ‘whence  comoth  help'  to 
Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace  ami  the  most  powerful  mediator 
between  God  and  man. 

"We  charge,  therefore,  the  Catholics  of  the  whole  world  to 
approach  the  throne  of  grace  and  mercy,  each  and  all  of  them, 
and  more  especially  the  clergy,  whose  duty  furthermore  it  will 
lie  to  make  in  every  parish,  as  their  bishops  shall  direct,  public 
supplication  so  that  the  merciful  God  may,  as  it  were.  1h»  wearied 
with  the  prayers  of  his  children  and  speedily  remove  tin*  evil 
causes  of  war,  giving  to  them  who  rule  to  think  tho  thoughts  of 
peace  and  not  of  affliction. 

"From  the  palace  of  the  Vatican,  the  sts-ond  day  of  August, 
l»14. 

"Pm*  X.,  Pontifax  Maximus." 

If  one  studies  the  life  of  this  churchman,  observes  tho  Boston 
Pilot,  one  is  imprest  by  its  remarkable  unity: 

"There  was  no  change  in  it  with  tho  new  dignity.  His  life 
as  Pope  was  but  tho  continuance  in  the  holy  purpose  which  he 
bad  set  before  him  even  as  a  seminarian — to  reestablish  all 
things  in  Christ.  That  became  the  motto  of  his  |>ontificate.  a 
new  motto,  but  an  old  one  too,  since  it  had  guid<Hl  all  his 
priesthood. 

"His  interests  as  Pope  were*,  on  a  larger  scale,  the  interest* 
of  his  first  years  as  a  priest  and  bishop.  His  reforms  as  Pop*, 
his  masterly  encyclicals,  all  find  their  counterpart  in  his  work 
as  Bishop  of  Mantua  and  as  Patriarch  of  Venice.  Then*  had 
been  then  nothing  which  did  not  occupy  his  zeal.  The  im¬ 
provement  of  the  seminaries,  care  for  religious  instruction, 
interest  in  social  l>et  torment,  Catholic  congresses,  the  chant, 
the  Catholic  press,  all  these  activities  were  but  the  forerunner, 
prepared  him  perhaps,  for  dealing  with  the  same  problems  nut 
merely  for  one  diocese,  but  for  the  universal  Church. 

"Well  prepared  was  he,  therefore,  for  the  office  of  Pope. 
When  he  came  to  the  Fisherman's  throne  there  was  with  those 
who  did  not  know  the  real  man  a  feeling  of  mistrust.  Knowing 
him  but  as  a  humble  bishop,  all**it  Patriarch  of  Venice,  then* 
was  the  wonder  if  he  would  be  able  to  face  the  great  probleiD* 
of  the  Church's  government.  How  needless  were  such  fears 
is  now  a  matter  of  history.  Not  in  vaiu  had  he  been  a  bishop. 
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(■'earless,  saintly,  knowing  that  to  God  alone  must  he  give  the 
account  of  his  stewardship,  he  was  in  practise  a  man  of  one 
singlt  purpose,  and  that  purpose  was  to  serve  the  Church. 

"From  the  first  encyclical  in  the  October  of  11X18,  when  he 
laid  so  much  stress  on  the  building  up  of  a  pious,  learned,  and 
zealous  priesthood,  through  his  urging  of  frequent  Communion, 
his  insistence  that  even  the  little  ones  bo  given  the  Bread  of 
Life,  his  famous  Mntu  Proprio  on  Church  music,  his  care  for 
catechetical  instruction,  his  crushing  of  the  spirit  of  Modernism, 
bis  establishment  of  the  Biblical  Institute,  his  reform  of  the 
Breviary,  his  move  for  the  codification  of  the  Canon  Law,  his 
letter  on  the  Social  question— in  all  these  messages  Pius  X. 
is  not  a  learned  visionary,  but  the  same  old  practical  parish 
priest  who  has  the  whole  world  as  his  parish. 

"To  review  his  papacy  is  to  marvel  at  it.  Perilous  times 
they  were.  The  troubles  in  France,  in  Spain,  iu  Portugal, 
brought  sorrow  to  his  heart;  but  in  his  relations  with  these 
governments  he  was  as  far  as  the  things  of  God  were  concerned 
a  man  of  iron  that  could  not  Ik*  swerved  from  the  path  which 
he  knew  he  must  walk  for  the  sake  of  the  souls  that  looked  to 
him  for  tin*  Bread  of  Life." 

The  New  York  Evening  Pott,  in  considering  the  late  Pontiff 
as  an  ecclesiastic,  makes  use  of  the  opinion  of  the  Italian  his¬ 
torian  Ferrvro  that  "if  it  should  ever  bo  that  the  Church  should 
have  a  Po|>e  who  remained  in  his  impulses  and  in  his  outlook 
upon  the  world  simply  a  parish  priest,  the  majestic  power  of 
the  papacy  could  not  fail  to  Ik*  impaired  for  the  time  being 
and  its  grandeur  temporarily  eclipsed."  It  can  not  be  denied, 
adds  The  Evening  Poet,  that  "Pius  X.  always  hail  u|>on  him 
the  marks  of  tho  excellent  parish  priest."  It  was  this  quality, 
we  learn  from  an  interview  with  Mgr.  Lavelle  in  the  New  York 
•Sun,  that  fitted  him  to  the  needs  of  his  times. 

"  It  is  quite  nntural  at  the  present  time  to  compare  the  charac¬ 
ters  and  administrations  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  and  Pope  Pius  X. 


■‘BY  ALLAH.  I  MAY  HAVE  TO  INTERFERE  IN  THE 
NAME  OF  HUMANITY.” 

— Kessler  in  the  New  York  Keening  Sun. 


The  former,  without  neglecting  the  internal  work,  gave  great 
and  most  successful  attention  to  the  advancement  of  Catholic 
interests  with  tho  world  outside  tho  Church.  When  Pope  Loo 
ascended  tho  throne  there  was  considerable  criticism  of  the 
Church  and  the  papacy  among  non-Cat holies,  mainly  because  of 
political  questions  which  had  been  rifo  during  the  administra¬ 


tion  of  his  predecessor.  When  he  died  these  antagonisms  had 
largely,  almost  entirely,  passed  away,  and  the  whole  world 
uuit«Hl  in  its  respect  and  grief  for  the  d«M*eased  Pontiff. 

"Pope  Hus  had  other  work  to  do.  There  is  a  story  told,  for 
which  I  can  not  vouch,  but  which  is  at  least  probably  true,  to 
the  effect  that  after  the  Austrian  veto  had  eliminated  Cardinal 


"  MY  BELOVED  JEWS," 

— Thomas  In  the  Detroit  Xetrs. 

Rampolla  as  a  Papal  possibility  in  the  last  conclave,  Cardinal 
Satolli  urged  the  selection  of  Cardinal  Sarto.  He  said  in  effeet 
that  Pope  Leo  XIII.  had  emphasized  the  external  policies,  and 
that  the  great  need  of  the  Church  now  was  for  some  one  in 
whom  the  spirit  of  piety  and  devotion  was  overwhelming  and 
who  would  labor  almost  exclusively  for  the  greater  spiritualiza¬ 
tion  of  both  clergy  and  people.  He  then  proposed  Cardinal 
Sarto  and  urged  his  election,  claiming  that  the  Venetian  Patri¬ 
arch  was  the  lM>st  embodiment  thut  could  1m*  found  of  tho  quali¬ 
ties  most  needed  for  the  time. 

"The  very  first  encyclical  of  the  new  Pope  voiced  this  very 
idea,  calling  u|M>n  the  entire  Catholic  world  to  unito  in  renewing 
all  things  in  Christ.  This  was  the  key-note  of  the  eleven  years 
during  which  he  governed  the  Church." 


WAR  OPPORTUNITY  OF  THE  JEWS 

THK  NOVEL  proposal  thut  tho  Jews  of  the  United  States 
shall  combine  "to  frame  a  policy  for  the  international 
welfare"  of  the  race  and  to  assure  it  "justice  when  tho 
world  peace  is  made"  is  put  forth  by  The  Jewish  Advocate 
(Boston).  This  is  the  duty  of  American  Jews,  we  read,  because 
they  are  "the  only  large  group  of  Jews  who  are  in  a  neutral  posi¬ 
tion  at  this  time,"  and  because  tho  Jews  in  Europe,  "compelled 
to  slaughter  each  other  in  battles  for  ends  from  which  they  have 
nothing  to  gain,"  find  it  "no  doubt  difficult  to  concentrate  at¬ 
tention  upon  the  need  for  a  constructive  Jewish  policy."  The 
Advocate  urges  Jewish  organizations  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  meet  in  convention  and  take  advantage  by  cooperation  of  this 
opportunity  for  "turning  evil  into  good,"  which  shall  not  recur 
for  many  generations.  "Hence,"  this  journal  adds,  "we  urge 
our  contemporaries  to  take  up  this  issue,  and  we  ask  rabbis 
to  replace  their  expected  New  Year’s  sermons  with  plans  along 
this  line.”  The  necessity  for  action  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  is 
argued  from  the  fact  that  “  whoever  wins,  the  Jews  are  not  likely 
to  profit  by  tho  victory  unless  they  take  tho  initiative,"  and  wo 
read: 

"A  Russian  victory  would  merely  send  them  out  of  the  frying- 
pan  into  the  fire,  while  if  the  independence  of  Poland  were  re¬ 
established.  the  Jewish  position  would  be  worse  than  it  is  to-day. 
For  the  Poles  are  admittedly  anti-Semitic,  and  would,  if  any¬ 
thing,  become  more  »o  after  such  a  triumph.  The  annexation 
of  the  Russo- Polish  province  by  Germany  would  take  the  Jews 
out  of  the  fire,  but — into  the  frying-pan,  for  wo  owe  modem 
scientific  Jew-I>uiting  to  Germany,  In  the  Levant  we  have  seen 
that  tho  Greek  victory  has  been  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Salonika  Jew's,  while  of  the  other  Jews  iu  the  Balkans  wo  can 
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not  claim  that  any  group  has  gained  a  distinct  advantage  from 
their  military  patriotism." 

Because  of  the  war,  The  Advocate  points  out,  "the  majority  of 
Jews  in  Europe  can  not  even  lift  a  Unger"  to  pro|wrv  themselves 
against  the  time  "when  the  Powers  come  together  to  make  peace 
and  reparcel  their  possessions."  The  burden,  therefore,  falls  upon 
the  neutral  American  Jews,  and  we  are  advised  that — 

"From  the  Amerieau  Jewish  view  the  framing  of  such  a  policy 
is  most  desirable.  During  the  war  the  Jews  in  this  country  are 
lteiug  plainly  used,  as  far  as  they  |*ermit  themselves,  'to  manu¬ 
facture  sympathy’  for  nations  who  in  normal  times  award  then) 
with  ‘the  order  of  the  boot.’  After  the  war  the  Jews  of  the 
United  States  will  be  asked  to  liear  the  burden  that  will  weigh 
like  lead  on  the  shoulders  «f  the  Jews  everywhere.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  Jewish  young  men  will  have  heen  killed,  and 
with  whatever  Power  rests  the  victory,  the  result  of  changing 
the  map  of  Europe  will  result,  as  far  as  funds  permit,  in  mass 
Jewish  emigration,  for  the  Jews  live  in  disputed  territories,  or 
along  frontiers,  therefore  the  changes  will  affect  them  intimately. 
Their  communities  will  l>e  broken,  their  strong  men  dead,  their 
families  impoverished.  Hence  the  burden  will  In*  thrust  upon 
the  American  Jew.  He  will  Ik*  asked  to  give  money,  and  he  will 
be  asked  to  set  himself  the  task  of  stretching  the  immigration 
laws  in  order  to  receive  tens  of  thousands  of  war  victims.  This 
in  turn  will  lead  to  an  upheaval  in  every  American  Jewish  com¬ 
munity,  similar  to  that  which  was  witnessed  here  in  18S1-2, 
1801-2,  and  1905-7." 

It  is  plain,  consequently,  The  Advocate  holds,  that  "the 
Amerieau  Jew  has  a  personal  as  well  as  a  sentimental  reason  for 
seeing  to  it  that  . . .  the  Jews  receive  proja-r  treatment  from  those 
who  assemble  around  the  peace  table,"  and  it  adds: 

“In order  to  accomplish  this,  the  first  step  is  the  uniting  of  the 
Jews  in  this  country  for  that  purpose.  That  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  uniting  them  fur  all  purposes,  hut  for  one  understandable 
purpose.  For  that  reason  a  conference  of  all  Jewish  forces  should 
be  convened.  No  one  man,  and  no  one  body,  can  dictate  such  a 
policy,  nothing  permanent  can  bo  accomplished  by  political 
intrigue,  however  well  meant.  The  Jewish  policy  should  lie 
every  Jew's  policy,  ami  to  make  it  so.  every  tv|»e  of  Jew  must  lie 
represented  in  framing  it,  and  in  a  representative  way  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  it.” 


ENGLAND’S  PRIMATE  ON  THE  WAR 

ENGLAND'S  RELIGIOUS  KEELING  toward  the  war 
was  exprest  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  his  ser¬ 
mon  at  Westmiusler  Abbey  on  August  2.  England  had, 
of  course,  yet  two  days  before  deciding  upon  her  own  active 
entrance  into  the  scene,  hut  she  was  feeling  the  lieat  of  the  Euro- 
|M!un  war  pulse.  Dr.  Davidson  does  not  take  a  pessimist's  view 
of  the  future,  tho  he  recalls  the  hlightml  Iio|m>s  of  previous  years 
and  the  depression  that  might  legitimately  follow.  The  opening 
of  the  Great  Exposition  in  Hyde  Park  in  1851  raised  before 
people  of  that  day  "  the  happy  auguries  of  u  new  and  blissful  era 
which  had  broken  upon  the  world  with  the  dawn  of  that  May 
day,  the  inauguration  of  an  abiding  Temple  of  Peace."  Tenny¬ 
son  celebrates*  the  event  in  these  lines: 

So  let  the  fair  * hin-wlnit.il  (M-acvmakcr  fly 
To  happy  haven*  under  all  the  nky.  .  . 

Till  each  man  find  hi*  own  In  all  men's  good, 

And  all  men  work  In  noble  brotherhood. 

Dresikltut  their  mailed  Heels  anil  armed  lower*. 

We  quote  in  continuance  from  Dr.  Davidsou's  sermon  printed 
in  full  in  Thr  (iuardian  (London,  August  0): 

"Such  were  the  hopes,  such  the  expectations  of  not  a  few. 
And  what  happened?  Englishmen  must  have  thought  them 
over  with  a  grim  feeling  in  the  icy  trenches  of  Sebastopol,  or  in 
the  noonday  glare  upon  the  ridge  at  Delhi-  And  they  formed 
a  startling  memory  for  many  others  besides  Englishmen,  for  our 
gathering  in  1S51  was  cosmopolitan,  and  some  of  the  strongest 
8|>eeches  and  the  rosiest  prophecies  came  from  other  nationalities 
than  our  own.  What  did  those  prophets  think,  a  little  later, 
atiout  Magenta  and  Solferino?  How  were  their  ho|ics  illustrated, 
later  still,  on  the  hillside  at  Gr&velotte  or  in  the  corn-fields  of 
Sedan?  What  are  we  to  say  of  Plevna,  of  Port  Arthur?  The 


strifes  were  hotter,  some  of  the  fields  were  bloodier,  than  any 
that  our  grandsiros  had  known." 

Now,  what  does  it  all  mean?  asks  the  Archbishop.  "Is  it  that 
the  hopes  of  1851  were  a  crazy  delusion,  and  that  war  is  mi 
inveterate  and  essential  a  habit  of  the  people  of  the  earth  that  to 
look  for  peace  is  a  fanatical  and  baseless  dream?"  He  wonders 
if  the  European  telegrams  of  the  days  preceding  the  call  to  con¬ 
flict  are  "the  final  answer  to  a  childish  fantasy": 

"My  friends,  I  do  not  Itolievo  it  for  a  moment.  To  think  mi 
would,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  to  belie  Christian  faith,  Christian 
promises,  Christian  hope.  This  thing  which  is  now  astir  in 
Europe  is  not  the  work  of  God,  hut  of  the  devil.  It  is  not  the 
development  of  God's  purposes;  it  is  the  marring  of  thorn  by  tin 
self-will,  the  sheer  wrongness  of  man.  What  is  happening  must 
l>e  due  somewhere,  somehow  (I  am  not  now  attempting  to  judg* 
where  or  how),  to  the  pride,  the  high-handedness,  the  stubliont- 
ness  of  men's  temper  undoing  and  thwarting  the  handiwork  and 
will  of  God.  We  have  got  to  set  ourselves,  slowly  it  may  l*c. 
hut  determinedly  as  the  generations  pas*,  to  eradicate  and  mak* 
unendurable  the  temper  among  men  from  which  such  thing- 
spring,  to  ‘shrivel  the  falsehood  from  the  souls  of  men’  in  th< 
name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  Who  Htill  goes  forth  conquering  and 
to  conquer.  And.  never  let  us  forget  it,  we  have  in  these  latter 
years  done  something  substantial  on  that  pathway.  A  hundred 
years  ago.  no  more  than  the  barest  handful  of  people  could  havi 
been  found  in  England,  or  Germany,  or  Franco  who  believed  iti 
any  arbitrament  except  war.  And  now?  Why,  notwithstanding 
all  our  shattered  hopes  and,  as  we  are  tempted  to  murmur,  our 
unanswered  prayers,  there  are.  beyond  all  question,  tens  of 
thousands  of  thoughtful  people  in  Europe  and  America,  as  well 
as  in  England,  who  are  throwing  themselves  with  an  irngeme-.- 
which  they  rightly  believe  to  come  from  Gcal  into  the  further¬ 
ance  of  the  'more  excellent  way.”' 

Shaking  of  the  temper  of  the  people  necessary  to  hear  tin- 
strain  of  future  events,  ho  says: 

"But  there  are  deliberate  efforts  that  we  must  with  our  wind* 
strength  evoke  and  multiply  at  an  hour  of  tension  such  as  Un¬ 
steadiness  and  self-control  are,  at  such  an  hour,  not  desir¬ 
able  only,  hut  sacredly  imperative;  the  stoniest  individual  self- 
discipline  and  self-surrender;  that  is  what  we  can  each  contribute 
to  the  common  good.  Emotions,  however  natural  in  ordinary 
days,  held  in  cheek  now  with  a  stern  grip  as  we  brace  ourselves 
to  the  exercise  of  a  quiet,  straightforward,  purposeful  Christian 
manhood  and  womanhood,  the  manhood  and  womanhood,  that 
is.  of  those  who  an-  muking  their  own  the  steadying  sense  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  revealed  to  us  in  the  life  and  death  and 
abiding  presence  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ.  There 
must  —  there  absolutely  must  Ire  no  selfish  rivalries  in  great  or 
little  things,  no  taking  advantage  of  one  another  in  the  affair- 
of  common  Jife  at  a  time  when  ordinary  rules  are  out  of  gear. 
Bear  ye  one  another’s  burdens — it  applies  very  palpably,  does 
it  not.  to  our  business  and  financial  matters? — In-ar  ye  one 
another’s  burdens  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.  The  law  of 
Christ.  It  is  in  that  law,  in  that  sublime  example,  thought  out 
and  applied  to  our  present-day  intercourse  that  we  are  at  such 
times  upheld  and  guidtxl  and  made  strong  under  the  good  hum!  of 
our  Father  which  is  in  Heaven.  It  has  boen  well  put — rather 
unexpectedly,  perhaps — by  Ibvfessor  Huxley  thus — 'Whoso call- 
to  mind  what  I  may  venture  to  term  the  bright  side  of  CTiris- 
tianity — that  ideal  of  manhood,  with  its  strength  and  its  pa¬ 
tience,  its  justice  and  its  pity,  its  helpfulness  to  tho  extremity 
of  self-sacrifice,  its  ethical  purity  and  nobility — is  not  likely  to 
underrate  the  importance  of  the  Christian  faith  as  a  factor  in 
human  history.’ 

"And  one  more  suggestion.  Whatever  we  may  be  called  u|m >n 
to  do  or  bear — whatever  the  strain  upon  courage,  or,  what  i- 
sometimes  harder,  upon  patience — do  let  the  sobering,  steadying 
influence  of  times  like  this  bear  Fruit  all  our  life  through.  That 
can  well  come  true.  Some  of  us  will  remember  the  poet's  piclun 
drawn  a  few  years  ago  in  the  days  of  the  South  African  War  of 
the  careless,  self-indulgent,  easy-going  lad — 

Whom-  god*  were  luxury  and  chance. 

gaining  permanent  strength  from  tho  enforced  self-discipline  of 
strenuous  days.  They  bring  to  us  all  a  genuine  opportunist. 
Use  it— 

The  yoke  he  bocr  shall  pros*  him  still. 

And  lona-cngralncd  effort  goad 
To  find,  to  fashion,  and  fulfil 

The  cleaner  life.  I  he  sterner  code  " 
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THK  defense  of  Litfge,  according  to  the 
1  reports  sent  out  by  the  Belgian  Govern¬ 
ment,  was  skilful  and  brave.  It  was  this 
gallant  defense  that  inspired  Stephen 
Phillips’s  poem  which  we  have  already 
quoted.  It  has  also  been  the  subject  of 
some  good  American  verse.  Among  the 
best  is  the  following  spirited  ballad,  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun. 
Whether  or  not  Mr.  Burnet’s  narrative  is 
historically  correct  is  after  all  a  small 
matter;  people  no  longer  get  their  history 
from  the  poets. 

The  Battle  of  Lilge 

By  Dana  Bi  k.nkt 

Nuw  Npakt*  the  Kmixvor  to  all  liU  shining  battle 

forces. 

To  the  Lancers  and  the  KUlt*.  to  the  fiunncrw 
and  the  Hon**: 

And  hla  pride  surged  up  within  him  as  be  saw 
thdr  banner*  stream’ 

"Tli  a  twelve-day  march  to  Paris,  by  the  mad 
our  father*  traveled, 

And  the  prize  Is  luilf  an  empire  when  the  srarl-t 
road's  unraveled — 
tio  you  now  across  the  loonier. 

Uod’i  decree  and  Williams  order — 

Climb  flic  frowning  Belgian  ridges 
With  your  naked  swords  ag Irani! 
seize  the  City  of  the  Bridge*  — 

Then  get  on.  gel  on  to  Paris— 

To  tin*  Jeweled  streets  of  Paris— 

To  the  lovely  woman.  Paris,  that  ha*  driven  me  to 
dream!** 

V  hundred  thousand  fighting  men 
They  climbed  the  frowning  ridges. 

With  their  flaming  swords  drawn  fn*e 
tnd  their  pennants  at  their  knee. 

They  went  up  to  their  desire. 

To  the  City  of  the  Bridges. 

With  their  naked  brands  out  drawn 
Like  the  lances  of  the  dawn! 

In  a  swelling  surf  of  fire. 

Crawling  higher — higher— higher— 

Till  they  crumpled  up  and  died 
Like  a  sudden  wasted  tide, 

And  the  thunder  in  their  faces  brat  them  down 
and  flung  them  wide! 

They  had  paid  a  thousand  men. 

Vet  they  formed  and  came  again, 

For  they  heard  tin*  silver  bugles  sounding  chal¬ 
lenge  to  thdr  pride. 

And  they  rode  with  sword*  agleam 
For  the  glory  of  a  dream. 

And  they  stormed  up  to  the  cannon's  mouth  and 
withered  there,  and  died.  .  .  . 

The  daylight  lay  In  ashes 
On  the  blackened  western  hill, 

Nad  the  dead  were  calm  and  still; 

But  tin-  Night*  was  tom  with  gashes— 
sudden  ragged  crimson  gaohra — 

And  the  siege  gun*  snarled  and  roared. 

With  their  flames  thrust  like  a  sword. 

And  the  tranquil  moon  came  riding  on  the 
heaven's  silver  ford. 

What  a  fearful  world  was  there. 

Tangled  In  the  cold  moon's  hair’ 

Man  and  beast  lay  hurt  and  wrenming. 

(Men  must  die  when  Kings  are  dreaming?) — 
While  within  the  harried  town 
Mothers  drugged  their  children  down 
As  the  awful  rain  came  scmiming 
For  the  glory  of  a  Crown! 

•So  the  Morning  flung  her  cloak 
Through  the  hanging  pall  of  smoke— 

Trimmed  with  red.  It  was.  and  dripping  with  a 
deep  and  angry  stain! 

And  the  Day  came  walking  then 
Through  a  lane  of  murdered  rn«-n. 

And  her  light  fell  down  before  her  like  a  Cross 
upon  the  plain’ 

But  the  fort*  still  crowned  the  height 
With  a  bitter  iron  crown ! 


Lwx  P'j’ji  Trip  LAiill 


reputation 

certainly 

counts 

with 


“I  (eel  that  this 
f|N| reputation  and  the 
\rvMl  quality  which  has 
made  it  and  the  con- 
science  behind  them 
Jy  both — are  maintained 

dll  in  every  can  of 

W  Campbell’s 
fif  Tomato  Soup 

“1  know  that  it  is  always 
the  same  and  always  good- 
pure,  appetizing,  rich  and  above 
all  thoroughly  wholesome. 

“That  is  why  1  specify 
Campbell's  in  buying  tomato 
soup.  And  that  is  .  — rr 
why  I  always  buy  — * 

it  by  the  dozen. 

“Why  don't  tmm 
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“He  lives  down  on  the  river  road,  in  the  shabby, 
weather-beaten  house  on  the  left.  You  can’t  miss  it.” 

Shabby  and  weather-beaten  !  A  striking  landmark, 
no  doubt.  The  porter  at  the  railroad  station  didn’t 
mean  to  give  the  place  a  black  eye,  but  that  is  what  he 
did.  Too  bad  the  owner  hadn’t  used 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 

mixed  with  Dutch  Boy  linseed  oil  and  tinting  colors.  Then  the 
directions  might  have  been,  “That  fine  looking  house  on  the  left” 
There’s  nothing  like  timely  white-leading  to  enhance  the  value  of 
buildings  and  keep  them  a  credit  to  the  neighborhood. 

Write  for  our  Paint  Adviser  No.  811 — a  group  of  helps.  Free 
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'  They  had  lived  to  flame  and  fight* 

They  had  lived  to  keep  the  Town! 

And  they  poured  their  havoc  down 
All  that  day  -  .  .  and  all  that  night  * .  * 

I  While  four  times  their  numlicr  came, 

— Pa*  as  that  played  a  hlootly  game!— 

With  a  diver  trumpeting. 

For  the  glory  of  the  King. 

To  the  barriers  of  the  thunder  and  the  fury  of  th 
flame! 

So  they  stormed  the  iron  lllll. 

O'er  the  slocfiers  lying  wt ill. 

And  their  trumpets  sang  them  forward  through 
the  dull  succeeding  dawns. 

Hut  the  thunder  flung  them  wide* 

And  they  crumpled  up  and  died. 

They  had  waged  the  war  of  monarch* — and  they 
died  the  death  of  pawns. 

But  the  forui  still  stood.  .  .  .  Their  breath 
Swept  the  foeman  like  a  blade. 

Though  ton  thousand  men  were  paid 
To  the  hungry  purse  of  Death, 

Though  the  Held  was  wet  with  blood. 

Still  the  bdd  defense*  stood. 

Stood! 

And  the  King  came  out  irith  his  bodv-Quard  at  the 
dag's  departing  gleam — 

And  the  moon  rode  up  tn-hind  the  smoke  and  shoved 
the  King  his  dream. 

The  Sunday  Magazine  of  the  New  York 
Time*  calls  attention  to  the  warlike* 
character  of  nearly  all  the  poetry  of 
Servia.  The  Servian  peasant*  compose 
ballads  of  war  and  sing  them  to  the  ffusle, 
their  violinlike  national  instrument.  The 
latest  edition  of  Dr.  itolwrt  Underwood 
Johnson's  collected  poems,  published  by 
the  Bobba-Merrfll  Company,  contains  a 
metrical  paraphrase  of  several  poems  of  a 
modern  Servian  writer.  Even  now  some 
Serb,  resting  from  a  day  of  fighting,  may 
be  chronicling  some  picturesque  deed  of  the 
war  in  this  fashion.  The  poem  quoted  com¬ 
memorates  an  event  of  the  Montenegrin 
War  of  187&-78. 

Luka  Filipov 

Br  Zmai  Iovan  Iovanovich 
Paraplira*ed  by  Robert  Underwood 
Johnson 

One  mon*  hero  to  be  part 
Of  the  Servians’  glory! 

Lute  to  lute  and  heart  to  heart 
TH!  the* homely  story; 

Lot  the  Munir m  hide  for  *hamr. 

Trembling  like  the  falcon's  game. 

Thinking  on  the  falcon's  name — 

Luka  Filipov. 

When  hr  fought  with  sword  and  gun 
Doughty  was  he  reckoned; 


••THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE 

M1MFI  ON  THE  BODY.”  A  mo*t  interesting 
HUlvIf  hale  volume  on  a  widely  diwmtsed  topic, 
by  the  famoui  Dr.  Paul  Du  Roi*  of  the  University  of 
Per  nr.  50  cts.  net;  by  mail  54  cts.  Funk  &  WagnalU 
Company,  iS4-fx>  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City. 
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When  he  was  the  foremost.  none 
Blushed  to  be  the  second. 

But  lie  tired  of  the  taint 
Of  the  Turk's  blood,  taunted  n-atralnt 
From  hi*  sated  sword — Hie  quaint 
Luka  Filipov. 

Thus  lie  reasoned:  Though  they  fall 
Like  tile  grrnw  In  mowing. 

Yet  the  dead  Turku,  after  all. 

Make  a  sorry  showing. 

Foes  tliat  died  irmrmlxT  not 
How  our  Montenegrin*  bought 
Our  unbroken  freedom — thought 
Luka  Filipov. 

So.  in  lost  year's  battlcvstorm 
Swooped  our  Servian  falcon. 

Chow*  the  sleckiwt  of  the  Kworm 
From  beyond  the  Balkan; 

Plucked  a  pa.*ha  from  his  horse. 
Carried  him  away  by  force. 

While  we  chraned  along  hi*  rourso: 

“Luka!”  "Filipov!” 

To  the  Prince  his  prise  he  boro 
Just  a*  he  I  tad  won  him — 

I  odd  him  at  the  Prince's  door. 

Not  a  scratch  upon  him. 
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A  lover  of  Puffed  Grains — Puffed  Wheal  and  Puffed  Rice — savs 
they  ought  to  lx*  served  in  a  golden  dish  with  jewels  on  the  side. 
Such  royal  AnnIn  a*  these,  he  says,  should  have  a  roval  setting. 


Do  you  realize  how  much  these  bubbles  of  grain  have  added 
to  the  joy  of  living?  When  we  were  children,  we  had  no  such 
morning  dainties.  For  those  old-time  suppers  we  had  no  such  mor¬ 
sels  to  Hoat  in  our  bowls  of  milk. 


Tlie  children  of  today  can  all  have  them 


Puffed  Wheat,  10c 
Puffed  Rice,  15c 

Except  in  Extreme  West 


CORN 
PUFFS 


A  collected  edition  of  Katharine  Tynan's 
poems  ha*  been  announced.  It  is  sure  of 
a  hearty  welcome,  for  this  poet’s  con- 
Helen tio us  exercise  of  her  great  talent  has 
secured  for  her  a  large  and  devoted  fol¬ 
lowing.  Her  ability  to  produce  beautiful 
effects  by  means  of  the  simplest,  most 
colloquial  phraa»  is  excellently  displayed 
in  these  charming  lines.  They  appear  in 
The  Designer. 

The  Return 


Hr  Kathaiunk  Ttnan 


'Twa*  worth  th t  years  of  exile  just  to  recapture 
The  old  delight,  the  wild  bliss  of  coming  hark .  | 
I  can  praise  God  that  I  have  known  tho  rapture 
Before  tin?  night  darkened  upon  my  track. 


Nigh  on  twenty  yearn  in  a  foreign  city. 

And  tho  bent  hour,  that  hour  in  fog  and  rain. 
Going  home,  and  my  heart  Kinging  Jta  ditty 
In  time  to  the  creaking  screw  and  the  throbbing 
train. 


Oh.  the  yellow  street*  and  the  iKior.  sad  people 
Trudging  to  their  dreary  tank  in  a  pallid  gloom 
Down  below  tho  black  hoiiae-wall*.  under  spire 
and  steeple, 

And  I  speeding  fast  to  the  sun.  and  I  going  home! 


Sorry  1  was  for  the  poor  souls  that  weren't  going. 
A*  tho  1  traveled  to  Tlm’anoge.  where  no  man 
grieve*. 

My  love  you  are  and  my  heart's  delight,  and  the 
west  wind  blowing. 

And  I  coming  back  to  you  bearing  my  sheaves!  ] 


"  Prince,  a  present*  And  for  fear 
He  should  find  It  lonely  here 
I  w  ill  fetch  his  mate."  said  queer 
Luka  Filipov. 

Back  into  the  light  lie  rushed 
Where  the  Turks  were  flying. 

Fast  hi*  kinsmen  boldly  brushed. 

leaping  dead  and  dying: 

Seised  a  stalwart  infidel. 

Wrenched  his  gun.  and  like  a  spHI. 
Marched  him  back — hJm  heeding  well 
Luka  Filipov. 

But  the  Miudecn.H,  catching  breath 
Mid  their  helter-skelter. 

Poured  upon  him  hail  of  death 
From  a  rocky  shelter. 

Till  a  devil -guided  ball 
Striking  one  yet  wounded  ail: 

For  there  staggered,  nigh  to  fall 
Luka  Filipov! 

Paused  the  1*000101 — all  intent 
On  the  two  before  us; 

And  the  Turkish  regiment 
Cheered  in  hideous  chorus 
As  the  prisoner,  luilf  afraid. 

Turntxl  and  started  up  the  glade. 
Thinking — dullard! — to  evade 
Luka  Filipov. 

We  d  have  And  but  Luka's  linttd 
Hoee  in  protestation. 

While  hi*  pistol’s  mule  command 
Needed  no  translation! 

For  the  Turk  retraced  his  track. 

Knell  and  took  utMin  liU  back 
(As  si  pcrilnr  shifts  his  pack) 

Luka  Filipov! 

How  wo  cheered  him  as  he  |>;u*od 
Through  the  line,  a-swinging 
tiun  and  pistol — binding  fast  — 

<»rim — but  loudly  ringing: 

•*  Lucky  me  to  find  a  steed 
Fit  to  give  tho  Prince  for  speed! 

K»in  or  saddle  ne’er  shall  need 
Luka  Filipov!" 
tio  he  urged  him  to  the  tent 
Where  the  Prince  was  resting 
brought  his  captive,  shamed  and  spent. 

To  make  true  Ills  Jolting. 

And  as  courier*  came  to  say 
That  our  friends  had  won  the  day. 

Who  should  up  and  faint  away? 

Luka  PUipov. 


Tluase  fotnls — invented  by  Prof.  Anderson — fulfill  the  d  real  ns 
of  all  the*  ages  ill  respect  to  jx*rfect  cooking. 

'They  arc  steam-exploded.  Every  food  element  is  made  avail¬ 
able  without  any  tax  on  the  stomac  h. 

Their  fascinations  and  their  fitness  for  food  make  I'utfed  Grains 
the  greatest  cereal  foods  of  the  century. 

For  variety’s  sake,  get  a  package  of  each. 

The  Quaker  Oats  (pmpany 


Sole  Makers 
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BATH  ROOM 


once  in  a  while.  Don't  be  afraid 
nd  any  amount  of  rubbing  and 


Th  t  •  /Ait* 
Ripotin  Men 
on  the  mo$4 
fomou* 
TroJe  Motif 
in  Europe 


RIPOUN 

Enamel  Paint 
for  Home  Tinkering 

Take  a  look  around  your  home  and  see  the  number  of 
places  fairly  crying  for  RIPOUN  Enamel  Paint. 

Use  it  on  that  iron  bed,  on  crib,  on  bathroom  and  kitchen 
wall*,  on  wicker  or  enameled  furniture— in  fact  everywhere  you 
want  •  handaomr  white  finish  that  will  afcy  white  without  repainting. 

To  dean,  •imply  um  a  damp  cloth 
of  harming  RlrOLIN  — it  will  •(« 
scrubbing — never  discolors. 

There’s  no  substitute  for  RIPOUN  Enamel  Paint.  Flow*  like  cream 
—ia  self- spreading  —  no  wriet -tiring  labor  in  brushing  it  out— no 
danger  of  clogging  up  corners— no  hurry  for  fear  it  will  dry  before 
you  arc  ready,  and  show  laps.  RIPOUN  is " fool-proof.” 

Just  do  the  best  you  can— then  RIPOUN  will  take  cars  of  itself.  A 
50c.  can  will  give 'you  fifty  dollars' worth  of  satisfaction.  It  coats 
Interior  or  eaterior  woodwork  or  metal  with  a  dear,  smooth  finish 
like  fine  porcelain.  It  is  used  by  all  expert  decorators,  but  you  do 
not  have  to  be  an  expert  decorator  to  use  it. 

RIPOUN  is  made  in  Holland  by  the  old  Dutch  hand 

f»rocess.  A  gallon  will  cover  from  500  to  700  square 
cat.  depending  upon  the  surface.  Your  painter  or 
decorator  will  tell  you  the  quantity  needed. 

That  brilliant  high  gloss  finish  is  unexcelled  for  the 
kitchen,  gantry  or  wherever  a  glass-Jike  surface  is 
desired.  Then  again,  for  hails,  reception  rooms  li. 
brsries,— wherever  the  softer  effects  are  preferred, — 
RIPOUN  ia  obtainable  in  a  beautiful  eggshell  finish, 
or  even  an  absolutely  Bat  finish.  Any  desired  tint  can 
be  obtained  bv  mixing  pure  color  ground  in  oil  with 
white  RIPOUN  -  a  buS  or  light  green  shade  is  excellent 
for  kitchen  walls. 

fra4  50  MU  1 0-4 a y  for  largo  trial  eaa.  with  t»ro»h — «•  u.<jf  h  to  « .t*  % 

tlmroajti  U*— try  It  nut  in  j.*u t  own  L  .nm —  th«n  j»u  he  the  )u<Jge  Vi  ilfc  it 
we  will  een<1  Oietootrvl  Mri|.  f  tin  and  I  be  he*  *  ehowlag  reoidenrwe.  »irlw» 
■i*o  Hut*,  and  palatial  hotel*  flubhod  with  RIP0U5.  Also  saute  of  the 
LJP0U5  dralrf  In  four  irrriL.rj 

J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO. 

Inserters  asd  DistriWters of  RIF0LIM  for  tks  U tiled  Slates  sad  Csaads 
93  Pearl  Street,  Boston  68  Beaver  Street,  New  York 

661  People's  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


HERR  KRUPP  IN  ENGLAND 

I  T  was  only  two  abort  years  ago  that 
England  became  the  laughing-stock  of 
Europe  and  America  through  hor  panic 
fear  of  Zeppelin  espionage  and  invasion. 
AH  the  paragraphen*  and  quip-writers  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  had  their  fun 
with  hor,  and  every  change  was  rung 
on  the  undignified  figure  •  that  she  cut. 
The  events  of  this  eventful  summer  have 
changed  all  that,  and  now  the  opinion  is 
growing  strongly  in  Franco  and  England 
that  a  more  profound  respect  for  the 
possibilities  of  a  German  spy  system  would 
have  boon  a  most  valuablo  thing.  There 
have  been  rumors  that  Franco,  once  in  a 
state  of  war,  found  the  country  honey¬ 
combed  by  spies,  and  England  is  slowly 
coming  to  have  suspicions  of  a  similar 
state  of  affairs  with  regard  to  herself.  In 
witness  of  this  is  an  article  appearing  in  the 
London  Daily  Mail,  which — whether  with 
reason  or  not  it  is  impossible  to  say — 
points  to  a  most  humiliating  strategic 
trick  of  which  she  may  havo  been  the 
victim.  The  Berlin  correspondent  of  that 
paper  raises  the  question,  Why  did  Herr 
Krupp  visit  England  in  Juno  and,  ac¬ 
companied  by  German  experts,  go  so 
painstakingly  through  the  British  shi|>- 
yards  and  gun-works  and  examine  the 
British  armament  in  detail?  At  the  time 
the  matter  was  explained  casually  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of  every  one;  but  now  an¬ 
other  and  a  much-to-be-drcaded  explana¬ 
tion  seems  probablo.  The  writer  remarks: 

Before  our  senses  are  numbed  by  the 
clash  and  din  of  titanic  killings  on  land  and 
sea— before  wo  lose  the  faculty  of  remem¬ 
bering  the  past  in  tho  staggering  attempt 
to  grasp  the  present — I  would  like  to  take 
Englishmen  back  to  an  event  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  their  unsuspocting  midst  exactly 
two  months  ago.  A  most  sinister  event, 
in  the  light  of  what  has  happened  since, 
and  one  designed  as  hardly  any  other 
could  be  to  persuade  the  most  skeptical 
among  us  that  the  war  Kaiser’s  plans  for 
the  sacking  of  Europe  were  deep  laid, 
deliberate,  and  stealthy.  It  reduces  to 
criminal  absurdity  the  German  contention 
that  Armageddon  was  kindled  at  Sarajevo. 

I  refer  to  tho  strange  visit  paid  by  Herr 
Krupp  von  Bohlen  und  Halbach,  the  head 
of  Krupp's,  between  Juno  14  and  23,  to 
Birkenhead,  Barrow-in-Furness,  Glasgow, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  Sheffield.  His 
charming  wife,  tho  Cannon  Qiiecn  and 
proprietress  of  Krupp's,  accompanied  him. 
That  bolstered  up  the  fiction  that  the 
visit  was  “private  and  unofficial.”  But 
in  order  that  the  inspection  of  tho  Firth, 
Laird,  Vickers,  Brown,  Armstrong,  Whit¬ 
worth,  Cammed,  Laird,  and  other  estab¬ 
lishments  should  not  be  strictly  informal. 
Herr  Krupp  von  Bohlen  brought  with 
him  his  chief  technical  expert.  Dr.  Ehrens- 
berger,  of  Essen.  There  was  a  fourth 
member  of  his  party — Herr  von  Biilow, 


Intervale  Flower  Holders 

H*ndm»de  of  McHughwillow.  these  gr^eful  ind  inier- 
e«.r«*  P-eces  of  country  home  furwurc  really  bring  into 
the  nc'jje  the  spun  of  outdoo'i.  Priced  »t  >12  foe  tlic 
uiu.1  WO  Descriptions  end  prices  oo  request, 
Audalmyi  UcHutkwitlo*  F  unitun. 

Writ*  foe  Pen  Sketches. 

JOSEPH  P.  Me  HUGH  fe-  SON 

9  West  42d  S<.  New  York  No  Agents,  No  Branches 
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GENUINE 


From  Factory  Direct  To  You  By  Ex.  Or  Parcel  Post 


Made  of  Imported  Havana  Picadora,  from  our  own  plantations  in  Cubs— leaves  that  are  too  shnn 
to  roll  into  our  13c  cigars.  They’re  not  pretty,  no  band*  or  decorations,  but  you  don't  smoke 
lhf®  ftfnwnd*  in  tht  Rough.  All  AH  inche*  Ion*,  some  even  longer.  Only 
1W  at  this  (»et  Acquainted  price.  Money  cheerfully  refunded  it  you  don’t  receive  at  least 
double  value.  Mention  strength  when  ordering.  Our  references.  Dun  or  Bradstrcet's  or  any  Bank. 


EDWIN  CIGAR CO..Inc.- Largest  Mail  Order  Cigar  House  m  tlw  World 
GUn.Ko.17.,>  :j.!H  -  2.14  2  THIRD  AVF.NUK  NEW  YORK 
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Showroom*— New  York,  116  Wert  32nd  St.;  Chicago,  1101  People'*  Gu  Building 
Sale*  Office*  and  Warehouse*  in  principal  cilia*.  B*»t  dealer*  eeery  where 
Addrc**  aD  inouirir*  for  Portfolio  to  651  Canal  Road.  N.  W..  Cleveland.  Ohio 


a  kinsman  of  the  former  Imperial  (.'han- 
rellor,  who  imtil  recently — perhaps  yet. 
fur  all  I  know — represented  the  Krupps 
in  London. 

Herr  Krupp  von  Bohlen’s  previous 
visits  to  England  have  been  undoubtedly 
private  in  character.  Both  he  and  his 
wife  wore  fond  of  London,  and  liked  to 
<-ome  to  us  informally,  to  live  quietly  like 
well-born  people  of  means  at  a  fashionable 
Piccadilly  hotel.  In  recent  times  they 
came  primarily  to  ait  for  the  late  Sir 
Hubert  Horkomor.  Never  until  the  visit 
of  June  did  they  come  accompanied  by 
their  experts.  They  came  this  time,  in 
other  words,  strictly  for  business.  And 
it  is  not  a  comforting  reflection  to  think 
that  they  accomplished  their  business 
thoroughly. 

There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  j 
Herr  Krupp  von  Bohlen's  last  sojourn  in 
these  isles  was  at  the  direct  instigation  of 
somebody  higher  up.  There  is  but  one 
person  in  Germany  who  could  send  him  on 
such  a  mission.  And  that  some  one  is  the 
Kaiser. 

Herr  Krupp  von  Bohlon  is  not  in  tho 
habit  of  “traveling"  on  behalf  of  his 
gigantic  firm.  The  tour  of  England,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  was  the  first  of  the  kind  he  I 
ever  made.  He  undertook  it  because  the 
necessity  of  spying  out  tho  armament 
se<Tet8  of  Great  Britain  had  suddenly ' 
become  a  matter  of  vital  significance  to  ! 
Germany;  and  ho  came  at  the  behest  of  j 
the  Krupps*  great  family  friend,  the ; 
Emperor,  who,  as  wo  now  know,  preached  I 
peace  whilo  plotting  war. 

The  genesis  of  the  Krupp  investigation 
of  the  state  of  pre{»aredness  of  our  facili¬ 
ties  for  manufacturing  land  and  sen  arma¬ 
ments  is  no  less  remarkable  than  tho  in¬ 
vestigation  itself.  Early  in  May  certain 
of  the  firms  alsive  mentioned  received  a 
delightfully  courteous  letter  from  tho 
Master  of  Essen,  announcing  his  intention 
to  visit  England  during  the  season. 
Frankness  incarnate,  the  letter  suggested 
that  an  inspection  of  establishments  mak¬ 
ing  articles  similar  to  those  manufactured 
by  Krupps  would  naturally  be  of  the 
greatest  interest. 

The  recipients  of  Herr  Krupp  von 
Bohlen's  letters  forthwith  communicated 
with  our  naval  and  military  authorities. 
It  was  agnstl  that,  subject  to  the  elemen¬ 
tary  precautions  advisahle  in  such  circum¬ 
stances,  there  could  lie  no  harm  in  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  Essen  visitors  the  hospitality  for 
which,  I  fear,  we  are  sometimes  all  too 
famous.  They  came  and  they  saw. 
Whether  they  conquered  remains  to  be 
Keen.  Doors,  at  any  rate,  were  fiung  wide 
open  to  them.  There  was  even  some 
speechmaking.  The  fact  that  the  utmost 
possible  care  was  exercised  that  the  lynx- 
<*y<d  Dr.  Ehrensls'rger  and  Herr  von 
Bulow  did  not  sot*  too  much  does  not  alter 
the  underlying  gravity  of  the  visit  itself. 
At  the  time  Birkenhead.  Barrow-in-Fur¬ 
ness.  Glasgow,  Neweastle-on-Tyne,  and 
Sheffield  thought  it  pussing  strange  that 
Herr  Krupp  von  Bohlon  should  suddenly 
desire  to  look  us  over.  Intervening  events, 

I  venture  to  Ixdieve,  have  given  them 
furiously  to  think. 

Herr  Krupp  von  Bohlen  lost  no  timo 
in  reporting  to  the  Kaiser  the  wonders  ho 
had  been  privil^ed  to  inspect  in  England 
and  Scotland.  By  prearrangement,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  he  came  directly  from  them  to 
Kiel,  where  William  II.  was  extending  a 


Once  your  house  is  properly  painted 
it  is  insured  against  decay.  Decay  is 
just  as  destructive  as  fire.  Paint,  to  serve  its  real 
purpose,  must  protect — a  pleasing  effect  is  only 
a  by-product.  Buy  your  house  paint  with  this 
thought  in  mind,  then  you  will  think  about  qual¬ 
ity  as  well  as  color. 

Sherwin-Williams  House  Paint  has  in  it  the 
staying,  weather-resisting  properties  that  give  a 
house  protection.  It  has  wonderful  covering 
power,  it  holds  its  color  and  it  everlastingly 
sticks  to  its  job.  It  is  real  insurance.  It  insures 
protection  from  the  elements;  it  insures  value  in 
your  property;  it  insures  beauty  and  distinction. 

There  is  a  special  Sherwin-Williams  product 
for  every  surface  in  and  around  the  home.  Here 
are  a  few.  The  Sherwin-Williams  dealer  near 
you  carries  the  full  line. 


SWP 

(Sberw  in- William*  Hoom  Paint) 


Shingle  Stain 

ll  brings  out  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
wood.  Sinks  in  thoroughly  and  protects 
the  shingles. 

Porch  and  Deck  Paint 

A  pure  tmseed  oil  paint  that  dries  with 
a  tough,  wear -and -weather  resitting  film. 
Get  a  can  and  renew  your  porch  Boors, 
seven  colors. 


Flat-Tone 

A  washable  oil  paint  for  walls,  ceilings 
and  woodwork.  Produces  rich,  soft  Rat 
color  effects  on  new  or  old  walls. 

Portfolio  of  Stiff gettiona  for 
Painting  and  Decorating 
It  is  a  complete  and  practical  guide  for 
whatever  painting  or  decorating  you  have 
to  do.  Sent  free  on  request. 


Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  &  Varnishes 
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hearty  welcome  to  Vice-Admiral  Sir  George 
War-render's  battle-ship  and  light-cruiser 
squadron.  The  Kaiser  always  demands 
prompt  reports  from  special  emissaries. 
Grand-Admiral  von  Tirpitz  was  at  Kiel, 
too,  to  hoar  what  the  Master  of  Essen 
had  gleaned  in  guileless  Albion.  And 
while  the  issue  of  peace  or  war  with 
England  hung  in  the  balance  at  Berlin,  a 
fortnight  ago,  Herr  Krupp  von  Bohlen 
hurried  up  from  Essen  to  take  part  in  the 
momentous  councils  of  the  Kaisor  with 
his  military  and  naval  chiof tains.  Can  we 
doubt  that  what  he  learned  in  this  country 
in  June  was  his  principal  contribution 
to  the  deliberations? 

Guileless,  too,  I  remember  now  that  I 
sought  an  interview  with  Herr  Krupp 
von  Bohlen  at  Kiel.  It  was  the  day 
Iwforo  Sarajevo.  I  knew  of  the  true 
British  hospitality  which  had  been  show¬ 
ered  upon  him.  I  thought  perhaps  he 
might  he  inclined  to  indulge  in  some  glitter¬ 
ing  generalities  suitable  for  publication. 
I  know  now  why  ho  dispatched  a  polite 
young  secretary  to  my  hotel  with  the 
message  that  the  "nature  of  Herr  Krupp 
von  Bohlen'n  visit  to  England  made  it 
quite  inappropriate  for  him  to  discuss  it 
in  public.’' 


Saved 


A  REFUGEE  FROM  EUROPE 


'’F'HE  ordinary  autumn  conversations 
*  better,  monologs — on  the  subject  of 
"our  littlo  trip  abroad  this  summer,"  illus¬ 
trated  with  picture  post-cards  and  more 
or  less  out  of  focus  kodak  prints,  will  he 
somewhat  varied  this  coming  season,  and 
widely  different  from  the  kind  usually 
educed  for  the  benefit  of  evening  callers. 
The  American  tourists  whose  summer 
tours  have  ended  in  catastrophe  are  many 
in  number,  running  well  up  into  the  thou¬ 
sands.  At  this  writing  the  majority  of 
them  arc  still  marking  time  in  obscure  and 
reasonably  safe  corners  of  England  and 
France,  watching  the  titanic  struggle  from 
afar,  with  their  naturally  excited  interest 
in  the  turn  of  ovonts  somewhat  dampened 
by  their  fears  for  a  safe  return  to  the 
United  States.  The  annual  American  in¬ 
vasion  of  Europe  has  turned  into  a  rout, 
and  Germany  is  doing  most  of  the  touring 
on  the  Continent  just  now.  Of  the  ac¬ 
counts  that  are  given  by  arrivals  here  of 


'J'HE  first  news  compels  a  shudder.  ESjgjj 
^  Your  home  has  been  visited  by  fire, 

that  terrible  destroyer  that  so  often  leaves  everlasting  sorrows. 

The  thought  of  what  might  have  happened,  is  followed  by  a  MBsaa 
deep  gratitude  for  what  did  happen,  because  the  Pyrene  Fire  | 
Extinguisher,  which  you  placed  on  the  wall  within  easy  reach, 
put  scientific  readiness  between  your  dearest  possessions 
and  possible  disaster. 

Size  14  in, 

PYRENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  1358  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

weigh!  4  lbs 

Brass  Rkfc#l-slat#4  tfimm  Fir*  titbntnixken  mm  ime*wM  b  tW  list*  mS  Appr#r*d  Fir*  Ap»K##c«t  \mme4  ky 

tkc  National  loartaf  Firt  Ulitrwrilm,  eiMmimd  aail  HH  VB^tr  Ik*  dirt<l»M  o i  Ike  Underwriter*’  Laboratories 
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Save  3^  and  buy  from 
^manufacturer  wbo  originated  the  Wea  of 
lag  Ssciionai  Bookcases  direct  from  Factory  to  User 

-The  Universal- 


SECTIONAL  BOOKCASE 

Our  OnlTerol  Style  here  pictured,  combine#  a  pleasing,  enduring 
design  with  latest  practical  improvements  la  coni’ ruction.  It  is  beau 
tifully  finished  IQ  SOLID  OAK,  has  non-btndmg,  disappearing 
i  g  Jo  is  doors,  mi  costa  but  S1.7S  per  section;  top  and  base  $MS  each 
W  O’ber  style'  and  grades  at  correspondingly  low  prices.  Lundstrom 
Sectional  Bookcases  have  been  made  for  fifteen  years  and  are  ^ 
^^^iudori/d  “  The  Beit "  by  over  70JXO  users .  On  oiden 
for  $10  00  or  over,  we  pay  the  freight;  freight 
equalised  to  extreme  Western  States. 

Writ#  for  Cat al#c  Bo  ft-U 


This  Combi na Don  ^ 
1  Sections.  glass  doors.  t« 
base.  (Solid  Oak)  $ 

Q*  APPROVAL 


THE  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO..  UTTLE  FALLS.  N.  Y, 


their  more  or  loss  hair-raising  experiences 
abroad,  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
coherent  is  that  of  a  young  woman  who 
managed  by  hook  and  crook  to  escape  from 
Paris  at  the  very  moment  that  trouble 
broke  out,  and  to  conduct  the  party  of 
twelve,  for  whose  safety  she  was  responsible, 
intact  and  unharmed  to  neutral  ground 
and  thence  aboard  ship.  The  writer.  Miss 
Out  Brown,  in  her  story,  written  for  tho 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  gives  an  ad¬ 
mirable  picture  of  Paris  as  it  appeared  on 
the  evo  of  war.  She  writes: 

Never  has  Paris  been  more  beautiful  for 
the  summer  tourist  than  we  found  it  upon 
our  arrival  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday, 
July  29.  We  were  driven  through  the 
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crowded  Ray  streets  to  the  Hfltel  Regina, 
just  serosa  from  the  Louvre  and  overlook- ; 
ing  the  Tuileries  Q  ardent*. 

About  10  o’clock  on  Wednesday  night  I 
went  with  some  friends  to  take  home  a 
guest  whom  they  had  for  dinner.  We 
took  a  taxi-motor  and  instructed  the  chauf¬ 
feur  to  give  us  a  spin  down  the  grand 
boulevards  before  starting  for  our  destina¬ 
tion.  When  we  reached  the  Place  de 
1'Opfra  we  found  the  streets  crowded  with 
excited  people.  1  noticed  that  there  were 
no  chairs  and  tables  out  in  front  of  the 
CaW  de  la  Paix — something  unheard  of  in 
my  knowledge  of  Paris.  We  told  the 
driver  to  take  us  down  the  boulevards  to 
the  Place  de  la  Rdpublique  and  back. 

When  we  started  in  that  direction  wo 
found  the  sidewalks  congested  more  and 
more  the  farther  we  wont.  By  the  time  we 
reached  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  which  is  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  leading  newsjiaper  offices, 
wo  found  the  middle  of  the  streets  a  seeth¬ 
ing  mass  of  pedestrians,  taxi-motors,  and 
carriages  of  every  description.  We  would 
hear  a  loud  cry  on  one  sido  of  the  street,  and 
there  would  be  a  grand  rush  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  then  loud  talking  in  another  place, 
and  a  counter-rush  that  way. 

One  of  my  friends  became  frightened 
and  ordered  the  chauffeur  to  turn  back. 
That  was  impossible  at  the  time,  but  in  a 
few  minutes  about  forty  mounted  police¬ 
men  galloped  up  from  behind  and  opened 
up  the  way  so  that  we  succeeded  in  getting 
out. 

We  returned  and  told  our  experiences 
the  next  morning,  thinking  wo  had  seen  a 
lively  demonstration  of  disapproval  of 
Mme.  Caillaux’s  acquittal.  The  next  day 
we  heard  that  Austria  and  Servia  were  at 
war,  but  did  not  connect  the  news  with  our 
experience  on  the  lioulevards. 

We  continued  our  sightseeing,  and  I 
noticed  that  my  purse*  was  full  of  paper 
money,  and  wondered  what  had  !>eeome  of 
'.he  gold.  Friday  morning  I  divided  the 
party  into  groups  for  shopping  and  went 
to  a  dressmaker’s.  She  began  to  tell  me 
>t  the  dreadful  rumors  of  war  which  were 
-mining  rife  in  Paris,  and  of  the  pitiful  stato 
C  the  shopkeepers  liooause  of  their  in- 
ibilitv  to  do  business  because  they  had  no 
-hange.  It  camo  to  me  like  a  flash  that 
he  calling  in  of  gold  meant  distress  and 
*'&r.  I  went  immediately  to  the  American 
express  office  and  cashed  $1,000  in  checks, 
was  assured  by  the  paying-teller  that  all 
heir  checks  would  be  honored  and  that  I 
iml  have  no  uneasiness. 

While  I  was  putting  the  bills  in  my 
>urse  1  heard  one  American  offer  a  $10 
dll  for  $7  in  French  money  and  another 
«g  the  toller  at  the  next  window  to  give 
lira  $40  in  French  money  for  a  $50  English 
wto.  The  teller  explained  that  there  were 
xoplo  who  could  not  get  money  on  their 
etters  of  credit  at  the  banks,  and  that  they 
vere  flooding  the  American  Express  office 
wgging  for  money.  Within  a  few  moments 
realized  that  the  terrible  European  war- 
•loud  had  burst,  and  that  we  were  in  the 
nidst  of  it.  Tho  realization  of  my  re¬ 
ports!  bility  in  having  mx  young  girls,  live 
carried  women,  and  one  small  boy  all  de- 
xmdent  upon  me  almost  staggered  me,  but 
here  was  no  time  to  lose. 

It  was  a  situation  calling  for  quick 
tanking  and  much  ingenuity,  as  well  as 
tnmediate  action.  Miss  Brown,  her  faith 
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3243  plants  are  now  filled 

with  this  sunshine 

The  Electrical  Testing  Laboratories,  New  York,  found  that 
Rice’s  Gloss  Mill  White  gave  19%  to  36%  more  daylight,  depending 
upon  the  conditions  in  the  plant.  (Read  the  Kellogg  letter  below.) 

It  rejitets  the  light,  instead  of  absorbing  it.  It  throws  daylight 
into  dark  corners.  It  saves  greatly  on  electric  lighting  bills.  It  en¬ 
ables  employees  to  work  better,  because  they  can  see  better.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  the  most  sanitary  interior  paint.  It  can  be  unshed  with 
soap  and  water  without  killing  the  gloss. 

Rice’s  Mill  White  requires  less  frequent  repainting  because  it  stays 
white  longer  than  any  other  gloss  painL  Another  striking  economy 
and  convenience  is  that  it  can  he  applied  over  cold  water  paint. 

Why  it  is  better  than  imitations 

Rice’s  i s  the  original  Mill  White;  all  others  ate  imitations,  and  they  can 
imitate  only  for  a  short  lime.  For  this  is  the  only  Mill  White  made  ’without 
•varnish.  For  that  reason  it  does  not  crack  and  scale  like  others;  it  does  not 
flake  off  with  the  jar  of  machinery.  It  is  made  by  a 

special  process,  Jisco'vtred  and  owned  exclusively  .  r  ..  - 

by  the  makers.  What  a  Few  U*ers  Say 

Imitation  “Mill  White,"  may  look  a.  gooj  when 
first  put  on.  but  six  months  exposure  will  prove  fully.  If>  should  judge  tte 
their  inferiority.  By  that  time  many  are  so  yellow  getting  30%  more  light 

.he.  .hey  miCi„  be  yellow  paint,.  Repeated  .e.t,  2f 
have  shown 9  without  a  single  exception ,  trial  Kicc  s  Creek.  Mich, 
remains  white  longer  than  any  other.  B  ,  a„  fmM  aftoni,ieJ  lo 

note  the  t oil  amount  of daylight 

Guaranteed  To  Remain  creoudby  thu  point— especially 

UUAKAn  I  mLmLU  I  ^  I\EJVftA&n  uere  formerly  forced 

WHITF  I  ONf.FST  M  *l**tric  lights  all  day. 

rvmiCe  turtviwi  Sow  find  f<  ^r€iy  unnfcei. 

11  .  .  ,  .  -i,  rary.  Agreeably  surprised  lo 

These  are  far  from  being  mere  claims.  We  give  obserte  how  easy  it  u  10  keep 

an  unequivocal  guarantee,  with  every  trial,  that  if  ctont.— Kno-uir  Hosiery  Co.. 

Rice’s  does  not  remain  white  longer  than  any  other  p'»l*<Jeiph,i».  Pa. 

gloss  paint— applied  at  the  same  time  and  under  Th*  mest  pratiical  interior 

similar  conditions- we  will  give,  free,  enough  Rice’s 

to  repaint  the  job  with  one  coat.  In  other  words,  shaman  increase  of  between  20 
you  can  prove  our  claims,  in  your  own  case,  at  our  and  «"  light. —  R.  j. 
'"*■  Vou  ctuuto.  lo*  under  .hi,  pro,*'.  ! UiSi'i'lJSjMKu?- 

Even  more  liberal  test  offers  will  be  made  to  those  Find  it  very  satisfactory 
laving  20,000  square  feet,  or  over,  to  cover.  Tear  indeed.  Gillette  Safety  Razor 
out  the  coupon  now — before  you  turn  the  page  and  { 

forget.  The  best  thing  ire  knotr  of. 

*  — H.  Doherty  Si.k  Ccx. 

On  inside  concrete  and  brick ,  one  coal  of  Rice's  Granohth  makes  Paterson.  N.  J .  f 

Ike  brrt  possible  primer  foe  a  second  coal  of  Rices  Mill  While .  0|||  J|T  compara.  +* 

tire  tests,  Rice's  Atilt  jf 

RICES 

GLOSS 

MILL -WHITE 

U.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Co.  / \ 

29  Dudley  St.  Providence,  R.  L 
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leads.— I Cil- 


linfly  Mfg.  JT  V.g. 

Co*.  Killing*.  /  OtJTTx  esijCHA 
Conn.  jr  fAlxrtO^ 

y  »  nrsdWT  B'rrf. 

pn>*idr  la  r  R.  I, 
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imale  til*  vl  uii.o  budiiu|,  »  U. 
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She  can  end 
that  Corn 


End  it  in  two  days. 

Blue-jay  would  stop  the 
pain  the  moment  she  applied  it. 
Then  it  would  gently  loosen  the 
corn.  In  48  hours,  the  whole 
corn  would  lift  out,  without  any 
pain  or  soreness. 


Blue -jay,  each  month,  end*  a 
million  corns  in  that  way.  No  hard 
corn  can  resist  it.  Since  this  invention 
it  is  utterly  needless  to  suffer  from  a 
corn. 


in  the  Peace  Palace  yet  undestroyed,  de¬ 
cided  accordingly  that  The  Hague  was  the 
safest  vantage-point  to  reach,  and  at  oneo 
set  about  making  her  arrangements  for  an 
orderly  retreat  to  the  Netherlands.  There 
was  not  even  time  for  consultation  with  her 
party  at  the  hotel.  Forthwith  she  went 
direct  to  the  ticket  department  of  tho 
American  Express  office  to  put  her  planB 
instantly  into  effect.  There,  she  says,  she 
was  confronted  by  an  apparently  hopeless 
situation,  for  the  counter  was  lined  seven 
and  eight  deep  with  frantic  Americans, 
their  hands  full  of  notes,  trying  to  purchase 
any  kind  of  a  ticket,  in  order  to  get  their 
paper  money  changed.  Fortunately,  Miss 
Brown  was  well  known  in  the  office,  and 
was  able  to  catch  the  eye  of  tho  head  of  the 
deportment.  As  soon  as  ho  could  speak 
with  her,  he  advised  her  to  wait  until  next 
day  and  to  take  the  noon  train  from  Paris, 
as  that  was  an  express,  and  by  taking  it  her 
difficulties  would  be  minimized.  The  first 
step,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  end  of 
her  troubles.  To  get  her  |>arty  safely 
aboard  tho  morrow’s  train  was  a  gigantic 
task  in  itself.  She  describes  her  labors: 


fbon’t  Stop  Gardening  No\v\ 


There'll  no  need  of  it-  When,  with  great  reluctance, 
you  see  the  vines,  plants  and  flowers  withering, 
dying  and  going  to  seed,  do  not  consider  the  season 
for  fresh,  wholesome,  home-grown  vegetables  gone. 
You  can 

Grow  Delicious  Vegetables 
Throughout  the  Winter 

by  u»nj[  Lutton'a  Miniature  Glass  Gardens. 
Thousand*  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  ea»y  lux¬ 
ury  of  winter  vegetable*  and  flowers  grown  right  at 
thrir  back  doors.  So  can  you.  The  expense  i*  a 
trifle.  For  only  } ro. so  you  can  get 

Our  Special  Sash 
For  Home  Gardeners 

Anybody  can  let  it  up.  Anybody  can  garden  in  it, 
for  the  complete  planting  inatructlona  sent  with 
cadi  frame  are  simple  and  explicit. 

Price  complete  < single  glased) 
ready  to  put  together,  freight 

G repaid  anywhere  In  the 
nited  States. 

This  sash  and  frame  Ls  &  ft.  4  in.  long  and  ]ust 
wide  enough  to  put  in  a  a-ft.  space  with  southern 
exposure.  The  large  lights  of  extra-heavy  gla*s 
allow  Uie  maxi  mum  of  life-giving  sunlight.  Strongly 
made,  easily  ventilated.  Double  glazed  if  desired, 
for  Jl.oo  extra. 

We  also  manufacture  regular  2,  3  and  a  sa*h 
frames  and  a  new  special  portable  greenhouse. 
Write  today  for  catalog. 

WILLIAM  H.  LUTTON  CO. 

221-223  Kearney  Avenue  Jer*ey  City,  N.  J. 


Yet  thousands  of  people  still  pare 
corns,  or  use  some  old-time  treat¬ 
ment.  They  simply  coddle  corns, 
and  every  little  while  they  become 
unendurable. 

Try  this  scientific  way. 

See  how  Blue  •  j.y  stops  the  pain. 

See  how  it  undermines  the  corn. 

And  see,  in  two  days,  how  that  corn 
forever  disappears. 

After  that,  so  long  as  you  live, 
you  will  never  let  corns  bother  you. 

Blue  =  jay 

For  Corns 

15  and  25  cent* — at  Druggists 
Bauer  &  Black,  Chicaf  o  and  New  York 

Makers  of  Phyiifiiiu'  Supplies 

v-  ■■■  ..J 


My  Beauty  Exercises 


will  make  you  look  Younger 
and  More  Beautiful  than  all 
Hftk  the  treatment* 

you  might  use  for  a  life¬ 
time.  No  massage,  elec¬ 
tricity,  vibration,  astrin¬ 
gents  plasters,  strap*, 
filling  or  surgery — Just 
Nature's  Way. 

Let  me  tracb  you  how  to 
rxerdse  you  facial  muscle*  *0 
that  you  can  make  your  com:  lex- 
ion  clear  and  beautiful  Ithrough  invig>mted  circula¬ 
tion).  lift  sagging  muscle*,  obliterating  resultant 
wrinkles,  and  (ill  in  hollow*  in  face  and  neck. 


5? 


Double  chin*  disappear  quickly,  leaving  the  fU.h 
firm.  Results  come  soon  and  are  permanent.  No 
one  too  young  or  too  old  to  benefit. 

My  Beauty  Exercise*  are  supplemented  by  special 
work  to  makr  the  figure  more  •hop.ly  and  youthful) 
instructions  to  beautify  the  hair,  eyebrows  and  eye- 
Ushe*.  hand*,  nails,  and  feet. 

No  matter  how  tired,  five  tnfi.ule*  of  my  Facial  Exer- 
cj*c  will  freshen  your  face  wonderfully. 

Write  today  for  my  New  Booklet  on  Fac  ial  Beauty 
<  ultute.  Body  Culture  and  New  Beauty  SilKjtrstinn^ 
FREE. 

KATHRYN  MURRAY 


pt.  119,  2*9  State  Street.  Chicago 

hr  ht rit  lloma*  to  1  rack  Scientific  Facial  F.iercm 


When  I  arrived  at  the  hotel  I  found  that 
the  members  of  my  party  had  also  heard 
the  rumors  and  that  Mrs.  Webster  bad 
received  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Webster  at 
Hamburg,  saying  that  the  ImpertUor  would 
not  sail,  and  telling  her  to  wait  for  further 
instructions.  We  answered,  asking  if  she 
could  not  go  to  The  Hogue  with  me.  but 
liad  no  reply.  1  also  wired  my  hotel  in  The 
Hague  that  they  must  provide  a  place  for  us. 

When  1  told  my  party  that  1  had  made 
arrangements  to  take  them  to  The  Hogue, 
some  of  them  preferred  to  go  to  Switzer¬ 
land.  But  I  had  no  desire  to  be  bottled 
up  in  Switzerland,  near  the  seene  of  actual 
warfare,  with  twelve  people  to  take  rare  of 
perhaps  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time, 
with  a  limited  amount  of  money — and  at 
the  mercy  of  Swiss  hotelkeepers. 

However,  not  wishing  to  assume  the 
entire  responsibility  of  the  decision,  I  went 
immediately  to  the  American  Consul  for 
news  and  advioc.  He  told  me  that  there 
was  no  immediate  danger  or  cause  for 
alarm  as  to  our  safety,  even  if  we  remained 
in  Paris,  hut  assured  mo  that  I  would  make 
no  mistake  in  taking  the  party  to  The 
Hague. 

Everything  was  quiet  around  the  hotel 
at  dinner-time,  and  for  several  hours  after¬ 
ward.  People  were  repeating  the  rumors, 
but  did  not  seem  excited. 

We  went  to  our  rooms  early  to  pack  our 
trunks.  I  had  arranged  for  the  American 
Express  to  call  for  them  early  the  next 
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Select  Your  PEONIES  This  Fall 
from  Farr’s  Great  Collection 

Rich  with  the  warmth  of  its  glowing  colors 
intoxicating  in  its  delicious  fragrance,  the 
great,  big  flowers  of  the  Peony  make  a  uni¬ 
versal  appeal  to  human  interest. 

Farr's  Collection  of  Peonies 


consists  of  over  five  hundred  distinct  varieties 
and  includes  all  the  rare  novelties  of  England, 
France  and  Japan.  I  have  spared  neither 
effort  nor  expense  to  make  this  collection  the 
finest  in  the  world,  and  the  many  years’ 
study  I  have  given  to  the  Peony  enables  me 
to  describe  accurately  in  my  catalogue 
both  form  and  color, and  guarantee  my 
plants  true  to  name  and  description. 

My  Book.  "Farr’i  Hardy  Plant*" 

It  aii  Inap  <r»ti  -u  t*>  llir  hod  of  XVmW*. 

I'vwa.  Pblr.xra,  acd  'Altar  hhHy  |i’.ahU  X  h»v«  Ml 
•Jirldc*«i  i-flltton  rtAiiy  f.-e  ItnatnllMa  tip*.  A  rim  of 
III*  tirw  —iHinii  wiU  »•  nihii*-d  u  »•  n  ••  It  li  (if  ttm 
|tr***» .  mtU*  nic,  »o  that  cor  may  b*  r«o*rrr<l  to*  J*u- 

B.  H.  FARR,  WYOMiSSING  NURSERY 

101  Garfield  Ai«nue,  Wiomlsslng.  Pa. 
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Unharmed  in  the  Midst  of  the  Great 


Roofing 


body  was  clamoring  for  bills.  I  waitod  as 
long  as  I  could  without  getting  it.  then 
started  for  tho  American  Express  to  get 
Belgian  and  Dutch  money  which  Mr. 
Hansen  had  promised  me  the  day  before. 
I  did  not  dare  leave  l*aris  without  euough 
money  for  any  emergency. 

Those  who  have  been  importuned  in  Paris 
by  taxi-motor-  and  cab-drivors  at  every 
turn  will  fully  appreciate  the  Btato  of  affairs 
w  hen  I  say  that  when  I  stepped  outside  the 
hotel  there  was  not  an  unengaged  vehicle  of 
any  kind  to  be  had.  I  walked  to  tho  A  rner- 
i<an  Express,  bought  two  additional  tickets 
for  Mrs.  Webster  and  her  daughter,  left  a 
deposit  for  the  forwarding  of  any  cable¬ 
grams  that  might  be  Bent  us,  and  asked  my 
ticket  man  onoe  more  if  ho  was  sure  the 
12:35  train  would  go  through  to  The  Hague. 
He  gave  me  my  seat  reservations,  as- 
sired  me  that  it  would  bo  tho  last  direct 
train  out  of  I*aris  through  Belgium,  and 
advised  mo  not  to  miss  it. 

Wishing  to  relievo  anxiety  at  home,  I 
went  to  the  Commercial  Cable  Company 
to  send  a  message  that  we  were  going 
to  Holland  and  was  told  that  thore  were 
2,.j00  private  cables  and  telograms  stacked 
up  which  could  not  be  sent  that  day.  I 
went  to  two  other  companies,  and  was  re¬ 
fused.  At  last  I  found  the  Western  Union, 
and  was  assured  that  the  wires  were  clear 

i ' I  that  the  message  would  go  without 
d«lay. 

I  hurried  back  to  the  hotel  and  found  the 
m  still  not  ready,  and  the  whole  force  in 
'•on/uiiion.  Finally  I  got  a  statement  and 
paid  it. 

The  waiters  had  been  ordered  to  their 
respective  companies.  Ono  elevator  boy 
arid  the  night  porter  bod  gone  and  the 
youth  who  stood  on  the  sidewalk  to  call 
Ci.h*  told  me  he  was  leaving  after  lunch  to 
join  his  regiment  at  Versailles. 

I  bad  previously  instructed  the  party 
to  stay  in  the  lobby  and  be  ready  to  leave 


President 

Suspenders 


Genuine  "Edwards.”  j 
Ready-made,  fire-proof  E 
garages.  Quickly  set  up  t 
any  place.  Direct- from-  fc 
factory  prices E 
aod  up.  Postal  bring* 
illustrated  64* page  catalog. 
IWUwirisllff.Ca^  337-387 
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Make  Two  Rooms 
.•Out  of  Oftof 


about  your  bouse*  Now, 
really,  don't  you  need  Another  ^ 
W  room  here  or  there  ?  Aden?  A  ^ 
r  children's  playroom?  A  sewing  room? 
Why  not  divide  a  large  room— make  two 
rooms  of  it  ?  Then,  too,  there's  the  attk 
and  the  basement:  Why  don't  you  par¬ 
tition  ol  a  room  or  two  there  with 


UTILITY 


The  Only  5-Ply  Wall  Board 

L  Think  of  the  five  layers  of  tough  fibre  A 
boards,  cemented  into  one  perma-  M 
nent  sheet  with  hot  asphalt  under  A 1 
tom  of  pressure  thoroughly  ^Rll 
rn  nature  proofed  outside. 

We  use  s  lifer* 
because  it  gives  ^ Y9K* 
us  that  much 

more  strength  than  the  usual  a  or  3  layers. 

Takes  the  place  of  lath  and  plaster.  Does 
away  with  their  dust,  dirt,  and  muia.  Any¬ 
one  who  can  use  a  saw  and  hammer  can  nail 
Utility  Wall  Board  to  studding  and  joists. 

Free  Samples  and  Book 

t  he  hook.  ••Utility  Interiors/4  U 
fullnf  luMeMlom.  The  book  and 
samples  are  free  —  write  today. 

THE  HEPPES  COMPANY 

4 SO 7  Fillmore  Si.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SUmufarium »•  */«oof  FU*-0’Til*.\  1 pkaUSkimsUi. 
A*pk*ilt  om.t  A'pk-itJ  Roofing  tn  A  • »  fimil, 


CORRECT  ENGRAVING 

•od  FINE  STATIONERY 
The  making  of  Wcddingand  Social  Invitations.  Visit¬ 
ing  Card*,! nd  Stamped  Paper  is  our  special  work. done 
In  our  own  shop.  Samples  and  price*  upon  request 
LYCLTT.  Society  Stationer 

"I***  L.-  Ill  S.lfcwUlMmt  Bahlmorr.  Md 


It  Stays  Right  With  You 

Cooper-of-Bcnnington  is  the  originator 
of  the  Spring-Needle  Knit  fabric  that 
has  become  so  popular  with  people 
who  wish  to  be  well  underclothed. 
For  nearly  forty  years  he  has  been 
making  the  machines  that  knit  this 
peculiar  stitch  and  running  the  factory 
that  produces  the 

Original  Spring-Needle 
Knit  Underwear 

Made  by  Cooper-of-Bennington 

Note  the  elasticity  of  the  fabric.  You 
can  stretch  it  and  it  springs  right  back 
to  its  knitted  shape,  and  washing  won't 
take  out  the  spring.  Made  with  the 
added  comfort  of 
the  patented  closed 
crotch,  it  is  the  best 
underwear  you  can 
Bennington  Vt.  buy. 


CROTCH 


CuKED 


m 


GAS,  OIL  and  POWDERED  FUELS 

FLAMELESS 


FIRES 


NON-OXIDIZING 
Tk*  ••Jvtioo  *1  tbc  n»okr 
problem  u  km.  SeaJ 
lor  •  e »wj  mi 

“ITS  ALL  IN  THE  BURNER” 

I.  B.  STU2.  1US  N.  Hirrai  5trt«.  PUufafeUa.  f. 


our  hotel  at  1 1  o'clock.  The  omnibus  came 1 
on  time  and  wo  left  as  quickly  as  wo  could 
get  twenty  pieces  of  hand  baggage  on  top 
and  the  party  inside. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  station  we  could 
not  got  near  the  sidewalk,  but  finally  our 
omnibus  edged  its  way  in.  When  I  alight¬ 
ed,  the  most  welcome  sight  I  ever  lieheld 
was  the  chief  or  the  station  porters  within 
an  arm's  roach  of  me  giving  last  instruc¬ 
tions  to  another  porter.  1  slipt  10  francs 
into  his  hand,  and  told  him  if  he  would  get 
a  harrow  for  our  luggage  and  a  porter  to 
convoy  it  to  the  train  and  find  our  s«*ats  1 
would  double  the  amount.  Ho  worked 
for  his  tip.  I  had  the  party  stand  together 
near  the  door  out  of  the  way  of  the  luggage 
and  imprest  upon  them  the  necessity  of 
staying  together.  The  chief  porter  re¬ 
turned.  with  another  man.  the  luggage 
was  quickly  loaded,  and  the  two  men  made 
way  for  us  by  pushing  the  barrow  ahead 
while  we  formed  a  solid  phalanx  l>ehind. 

To  appreciate  fully  the  efforts  that  Miss 
Brown  put  forward  to  accomplish  even 
this  partial  success,  it  must  l>e  remembered 
that  most  of  the  tourists  in  Paris,  like  those 
whom  she  describes  as  starting  out  for  a 
Cook  tour  to  Versailles,  had  as  yet  failed 
to  grasp  the  full  measure  of  the  danger  ami 
discomfiture  that  lay  l**fore  them.  Kvon 
in  her  own  party  then*  was  for  some  little 
time  no  uniformity  of  conviction  in  Ihc 
expediency  of  her  flight.  She  remarks  of 
the  unmarriid  menders  of  the  little  group: 

None  of  the  girls  seemed  to  realize  what 
it  might  mean  to  miss  that  train,  and  one 
of  the  girls  had  eritd  because  I  took  her 
away  from  the  hotel  five  minutes  l>ofore  she 
had  an  engagement  to  meet  a  young  man 
who  had  shown  her  many  courtesies,  who 

was  coming  to  bid  her  good-by.  1  am  - 

telling  her  yet  that  if  we  had  waited  wo  Standard  Dictionary  superiority  Quick ly  become 
might  have  missed  that  head  porter.  How-  plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates 

ever,  she  has  become  more  than  rceon-  - - - 

ciled.  While  we  were  waiting  for  the  train 
to  leave,  another  of  the  girls  met  uti  un¬ 
sophisticated  Englishman  in  the  corridor 
who  wished  to  know  the  cause  of  the  “re¬ 
markable  excitement."  He  informed  her 
that  he  had  just  arrived  on  the  Continent 
to  take  his  holiday! 

The  girls  did  not  realize  the  effects  of  the 
war  until  they  were  unable  to  buy  kodak 
films  and  ehoeolate  candy.  But  we  felt 
that  those  inconveniences  were  very  small 
considerations  compand  with  the  distress 
in  which  many  of  our  fellow  countrymen 
found  themselves. 


u  SAFE- 
CABINET 
your 
filing 
device*” 


On  arrival  at  The  Hague  the  j>arty  found 
everything  delightfully  different  from  the 
panic  and  chaos  of  Paris.  With  utmost 
celerity  and  comfort  they  were  taken  to  their 
hotel  and  made  at  ease.  Calling  the  next 
morning  upon  the  American  Minister 
at  the  capital.  Miss  Brown  lyas  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  him  to  he  Dr.  Henry  Van 
Dyke — “the  most  princely  gentleman  it 
has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet.” 
She  was  assured  at  onee  that  her  party  was 
not  in  the  slightest  danger  there,  and  was 
promised  the  earliest  intelligence  that 
might  be  of  importance  to  her  in  regard  to 


Don't  throw  away  the  filing  devices 
you  now  have — "5/4  EE-CABINET  them.’’ 
They  represent  money  well  invested.  You 
can  furnish  the  security  from  fire  which 
they  lack  by  housing  them  in  the  firr- 
resi sting  walls  of 

THE  SAFE -CABINET 

THE  SAFE-CABINET  if  now  made  in  mnfv 
than  tiirtv  different  size*  eatable  of  accommodate 
trading  t 


ing  the  filing  unit*  of  all 
ana  afeeU 


ing  make*,  both  *wd 


Look  for  "SAFE-CABINET"  in  your  telephone 
dirrct<»ry.  If  you  do  not  find  It,  write  direct  to 

THE  SAFE-CABINET  COMPANY 
Department  L-2  Marietta.  Okie 
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the  sailing  facilities.  Other  refugees  were  j 
oo*  arriving  almost  hourly  from  different. 
points  of  the  Continent,  all  having  bad  *) 
more  or  less  unpleasant  experiences:  1  S  '.' 

Four  young  men  who  had  filled  their  di  v 
automobile  full  of  women  and  children  had:'  v  ‘ 
their  ear  and  chauffeur  requisitioned,  and  sr  :s  . 
were 


It’s  Human 


— Yet  has  a  watch- 
/fflis— LaJ  like  accuracy.  One 

operator  can  stamp 
^  -  and  seal  Six  Thou- 

I  I  pSi^S.  sand  Envelopes  per 

Pence  Mailing  Machine 

will  pay  for  itself  in  a  short  time  with  any  concern  that 
mails  over  500  envelopes  per  day.  Great  claims  have  been 
made  for  mailing  machines.  No  other  machine  made 
can  compare  in  all  around  efficiency  with  The  Pence. 

Think  Over  These  Points: 

Only  on*  operator  required. 

Seals  and  affixes  stamps  on  6,000  envelopes  per  hour. 

Places  stamps  in  any  desired  position. 

Affixes  as  many  stamps  as  desired. 

#Uses  stamps  as  furnished  by  the  government  in  rolls. 

No  cost  for  re-rolling  stamps. 

Records  every  stamp  used. 

You  can  seal  with  it  alone. 

You  can  stamp  with  it  alone. 

You  can  stamp  and  seal  with  It  in  one  operation. 

in  a  number  of  office*  to  prov «  to 
>  boat  mailing  machine  in  the  world. 

We  want  you  to  prove  to  yourself  the  truth  of  our  claims  right  in  your  own 
mailing  department  so  you  can  see  wherein  The  Pence  saves  you  money  and 
produces  the  most  perfect  work  of  any  mailing  machine  on  the  market. 

Write  now  and  tell  us  about  your  mailing  department  and  we  will  show  you 
where  The  Pence  is  different  and  will  fit  into  your  work. 

First  Pubfic  Exhibition  at  the  New  York, — Chicago, — Boston  Business  Sheivs. 

PENCE  MAILING  MACHINE  CO.,  Dept.  D-l,  Minneapolis  Minn. 


_ compelled  to  take  first  one  train  and 

then  another,  and  finally  walk  across  the 
border,  earning  heavy  luggage  with  them. 
Many  had  changed  cars  six  or  seven  times 
in  a  day’s  travel,  and  had  Btood  for  hours 
pecked  in  narrow  corridor  trains,  with  no 
food  and  no  place  to  sit.  We  hoard  of  an 
American  woman  who  bec&mo  separated 
from  her  maid  when  she  had  gone  to  look 
for  baggage.  She  came  to  Amsterdam 
without  a  change  of  clothes  and  without 
money  enough  for  a  week’s  board. 

The  greatest  inconvenience  was  alntut  j 
money.  In  Holland,  as  in  Paris,  the  silver 
and  small  change  seemed  to  have  disap¬ 
peared  as  if  by  magic. 

Holland  passed  an  emergency  law,  inak- ' 
ing  paper  money  legal  tender  and  making 
it  a  penal  offense  to  refuse  it.  But  at  the 
hotel,  at  the  embassy,  and  everywhere  1 
went  1  saw  American  men  of  affaire,  who 
bad  been  accustomed  to  having  all  the 
money  they  wished,  in  desperation,  be- 
caum?  they  could  not  get  one  Cent  on  any 
kind  of  a  letter  of  credit.  Thanks  to  the 
American  Express,  and  the  fact  that  1  had 
provided  myself  with  plenty  of  checks  of 
small  denominations,  I  had  no  trouble 
either  in  Paris  or  in  Holland.  But  T  made 
it  a  rule  to  cash  a  chock  every  time  I  thought 
of  it,  in  order  to  be  sure  to  keep  plenty  of 
money  on  hand. 

At  news  that  England  was  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  become  involved  in  the  war.  the 
worried  young  lady  made  inquiries  at  once 
at  the  Holland-American  Line  offices,  in 
Rotterdam.  Nothing  could  be  done  in  ad¬ 
vance,  but  ahe  was  advised  that  there  was 
extreme  likelihood  that  many  of  the 
I«ssages  already  engaged  would  not  be 
taken  up,  and  so  might  be  secured  for  her 

party  at  the  last  moment.  But  even  at 

% 

ibis  juncture  the  party  came  marvelously 
clow  to  catastrophe,  as  she  relates: 

When  I  returned  to  The  Hague  that 
night  I  picked  up  a  Dutch  jiaper  with  an 
advertisement  in  English  from  a  transpor¬ 
tation  company  organized  to  meet  the 
emergency.  It  stated  that  upon  the  advi«?e 


of  actual  di 


on  Commission 


HifhdaMiDfD,  Doctor*,  Lawyer*,  Minium,  Bank  C#»hkr»,  Clerk*,  1  ravel* 
In*  Salesmen.  Telegraph  Operator*.  Parmer*.  Student*,  and  all  other 
capable  mm.  can  find  permanent,  high  claw  employ  meat  (either  lull  time  or 
a  tew  hour*  each  day  or  evening)  helping  nt  aell  Fox  T ypewritrr*  In  every  city 
or  town  in  the  United  State*  and  C  anada. 

We  have  no  free  "Sample  Outfit*''  to  distribute  and  only  thow  willing  And 
able  to  pay  Jio.oo  down  and  Is  oo  monthly  for  firat  typewriter  <to  be  fur- 
nwhed  by  u*  at  kxweat  wholesale  price)  need  reply.  We  InaUt  on  thu  in  order 

to  get  good  men.  ,  .  _ _  .  .  ... 

Your  ftm  typewriter  Uvocr  pcnornl  property  i or  your  pemooal  u*e.  A!l 
future  typewriter*  for  trial  purpoae#  (a*  many  a*  you  oca d)  furawhrd  free. 
All  ad  venial  ng  and  electrotype*  free.  Letter  head*,  envelope*  and  moving 
picture  aUde*.  with  yonr  name  on.  at  actual  coat. 

Low  Price*  on  Now  Exhibition  Sample  Tjrpowrftar* 

We  have  a  few  New  Typewriter*  u*ed  very  *  tightly  foe  *how*nd  exhibition 
purpoae*.  at  lea*  than  wbofaalc.  Write  at  once  and  mention  Literary  Digeai. 

From  Tba  Literary  Dlgctt  lor  Sept.  5. 


FOX  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

2809-2819  Frtmt  Avenue,  Grand  Rapid*.  Mich. 
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FOOD  PRODUCTS 

MAIL  ORDER  SERVICE 


Wc  group  in  this  column  advertising  ol  food  specialties, 
products  which  can  not  be  bought  everywhere,  believing 
that  our  readers  will  avail  themselves  of  the  great  con¬ 
venience  of  mail  order  buying  and  the  assurance  ol 
quick  delivery  either  by  express  or  by  parcel  post  :  : 


Grown  in  the  Bine  Ridge  Mountains  of  Virginia 

When  Salurt  hot  BU%t  iht  Soil 
i  Tbr  j,*ru liar  toil  aM  the  crisp  t*1mj  m-unUin  air 
1  *i»«  th»m  thplr  delif  I'.ii*  fU*ur  MpMMt  W frats 

1  ptrfcrd  la  *  r>anl>  wajr  in  Mmm  rush«->nr4  bof«H  J 
A  «rv4  ■hipfw!  <  ■  I 

A  CnI4*L.raf*— «o»»k441rTii«n  W#  nnlTfi*. h  p*rf*rt  I 

4»  m  •••  Ktaa  Sayan  tor  has  Imb  f  i  / 

u\  pa>  a  (icaWr  frr  ih»  "yo]i«h*4‘*  warier  *  kind  I 


rWe  have  aatl«6eft  cn^  T 
tonwr-ln  loatau*.  ninny 
**f  whom  have  written  u« 
eaprr»»tnr  thHr  appreciation  ol 
the«e  «l«-Hciouw  apple*  l  ncoiuli 
liooallv  roar  ant  red  toaatiafy. 


WINESAPS  and 
ALBERMARLE  PIPPINS 


One  hundred  of  one  variety*  to  each  boa 
94  M.  No  iMnriinmu  Specify  varirt-, 
KspreM  prepaid  in  V  S  Your  holiday  gift* 
will  !w  favorably  received  if  you  •eiul  a  l»oi 
of  Village  View  Apple*  We  will  nhi|i  in  time 
forHellowrcn.  Ttiankncivin*.  OirWima.or 
New  Year.  Our  patrons*  luitrtrd  « hi*  plan 
laiit  jrear  were  ilcliflhteiS  with  results.  Chir 
output  U  limited — order  torlay.  Refcr- 
encea.  People*  National  Hank.  I.yneh- 
burs,  V  a.  Writeyour  name,  pwt  office 
k  ami  esprtwa  office  plalnlv.  Rerun  j 
A  money  order  or  check.  Addre*- 

VILL AGE  VIEW  ORCHARDS  A 

Boi  10A.  LovlBgatoa.  Va  t  fS 

T.  N.  IIORSLRT.  Owaar  / 


Your  Opportunity 

The  spirit  of  unrest  due  to  the  high  cost 
of  living  has  prompted  Postmaster- 
General  Burleson  to  conduct  experiments 
in  ten  cities  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
ascertain  whether  the  residents  in  these 
cities  could  be  induced  to  buy  foods  by 
mail  in  cooperation  with  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

The  Postmasters  in  these  cities’arc  unani¬ 
mous  in  declaring  that  this  experiment  has 
proven  a  great  success.  You,  too,  should 
avail  yourself  of  the  great  convenience  of 
mail  order  food  buying.  Of  course  you 
will  have  to  apply  at  your  local  Post  Office 
for  information  about  perishable  foods 
such  as  eggs,  butter,  etc.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  you  will  be  able  to  save  consider¬ 
ably  in  the  cost  of  your  food  and  be  assured 
of  fresh  supplies  at  regular  intervals. 
Again,  you  can  secure  by  mail,  products 
of  certain  localities,  which  are  noted 
throughout  the  country,  and  which  are 
not  sold  in  regular  grocery  stores,  due  to 
limited  supply  or  to  the  fact  that  they 
can  not  be  carried  in  stock  excepting  for 
short  periods. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  mail  order 
food  business,  cither  as  a  producer  look¬ 
ing  for  customers  or  as  a  consumer,  we 
will  be  very  glad  to  send  you  full  informa¬ 
tion.  We  have  on  hand  the  names  of 

E reducers  of  specially  selected  nuts,  hams, 
aeons,  sausages,  grape  fruit,  apples, 
oranges,  tea,  candy,  dried  fruits,  etc. 


Mail  Order  Food  Department 


|  of  the  party  and  1  went  to  Rotterdam 
to  investigate  conditions,  and  try  again  for 
a  Holland-America  passage.  In  the  mean- 
( time,  I  had  cashed  checks  every  time  I 
passed  an  American  Express  correspondent 
I >ank  and  had  enough  Dutch  money  to 
make  a  cash  deposit  on  my  passage. 

When  we  arrived  at.  the  office,  we  found 
that  Germany  had  just  signed  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  allow  the  .YiVuic  .1  mater  dam  to  sail 
unmolested,  provided  the  line  agreed  to 
take  mi  German  citizens  ai>oard.  Three  of 
the  party  stayed  at  the  counter  as  a  con¬ 
stant  reminder  of  our  application,  while  I 
took  the  other  two  with  me  to  the  American 
Express  office  to  get  more  money.  When 
we  returned,  we  found  that  berths  had  been 
given  us  for  eight.  Before  we  left,  two 
more  hod  been  placed,  and  we  were  assured 
■  that  we  stood  a  fair  chance  for  three  more 
i  the  next  day. 

When  we  arrived  at  The  Haguo  there 
was  great  excitement  in  the  party  when 
they  were  told  we  had  secured  passage. 
Rut  1  believe  that  some  of  the  girls  were 
secretly  disappointed  not  to  have  the  dis- 
tinetion  of  being  conveyed  home  by  Uncle 
Sam's  ships. 

Early  Friday  morning  we  wore  all  off  for 
Rotterdam  with  our  luggage,  determined  to 
•  amp  with  the  Holland -America  Line  all 
da)  in  order  to  noun  'lie  three  more  berths 
necessary  to  take  the  entire  party  home. 
The  cabin  clerk  was  faithful  to  his  promise, 
and  gave  us  the  additional  room.  Wo  met 
Americans  all  day.  some  going  on  our  ship, 
and  very  happy,  others  much  discouraged 
over  conditions  and  their  inability  to  get 
money  on  letters  of  credit. 

At  7:40  r.M.  we  were  on  the  dock  in  an 
eager,  surging  mass  of  Americans  ready  to 
go  on  board,  when  the  gates  were  opened. 

Wo  sailed  at  3:20  a.m.  *Bhe  first  day 
out  was  exciting.  Many  people  on  board 
feared  we  might  he  intercepted  and  turned 
back  at  any  moment.  As  we  passed  out 
into  the  Channel  we  were  approached  by 
four  Dutch  torpedo-boat  destroyers.  They 
warned  the  captain  of  the  mines  in  the 
Channel.  At  about  10  o’clock  we  were 
hailed  by  three  English  destroyers,  who 
came  racing  toward  us  from  the  distance 
like  veritable  fiends.  As  soon  as  they  saw 
our  colors  and  passed  greetings  they  allowed 
us  to  proceed.  When  we  reached  Dover 
we  stopt.  An  English  patrol-boat  drew 
up.  an  officer  came  aboard  and  examined 
our  papers.  We  saw  what  seemed  to  be 
in  the  mist  a  whole  fleet  of  war-ships  in  the 
direction  of  Calais.  Liter  on  in  the  day  we 
were  stopt  again  by  three  English  torpe¬ 
do-boats,  and  I  heard  an  officer  say  through 
tho  megaphone,  “Any  one  aboard  who 
speaks  English?” 

The  captain  answered,  "Ay,  ay,  sir." 
The  man  with  the  megaphone  then  said. 
"Have  you  seen  any  German  warships?" 
The  captain  answered,  "No.”  Then  we 
were  warned  of  t  he  dangers  in  the  Channel, 
and  told  to  draw  nearer  tho  shore  as  we 
approached  Plymouth. 

At  Plymouth  wc  stopt  by  special  ar¬ 
rangement  to  take  on  the  royal  mail,  and 
found  a  few  passengers  waiting  for  us,  who 
had  been  unable  to  reach  Rotterdam  to 
board  tho  ship.  At  last  our  bow  was 
turned  toward  the  broad  Atlantic,  and 
we  felt  that  we  were  really  homeward 
bound. 


GREAT  REAR  SPRING  WATER 
fiOc  Ihf  m«i»  of  «lx  (Iu9  atoppored  bottle* 


Instead  of 
Medicine,  take 
Pompeian ! 


Half  Pints,  25c 
Pmts,  •  50c 
Quarts,  $1.00 


pOMPEI  AN  is  a 
Pure,  sweet,  tasty, 
Imported  Olive  Oil. 
Make  it  part  of  your 
Diet  Use  it  gener¬ 
ously  on  Salads.  Take 
it  with  Grape  Juice. 
It  will  add  years  to 
your  life  I 

Writ*  for  Salad 
Booklet 

POMPEIAN  CO. 

laarku  Offtoe 

D.  o. 


POMPEIAN  °££E 


CAN  YOU  SELL  AUTOMOBILES? 

A  Supplement  to  the  August  29th  isiue 
of  The  Literary  Digest  has  been  printed. 
It  will  be  mailed  to  all  automobile  sales  agents, 
garages,  etc. 

Men  of  education  and  good  standing  are 
the  distributors  of  automobiles.  Thousands  of 
such  men  read  The  Literary  Digest. 

There  are  many  new  makes  of  cars  for  the 
year  1915.  These  new  cars,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  old  ones,  need  men  of  the  type  reached 
by  The  Literary  Digest  to  sell  their  product 

Write  us  to-day  for  a  copy  of  the  Auto¬ 
mobile  Supplement  which  contains  59  paget 
of  advertising.  All  being  of  personal  interest 
to  the  man  who  wants  to  open  up  an  auto¬ 
mobile  agency. 


354  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


Throw  Away 

Sbur*  WornTires 

For  over  three  years  French  and  Get* 
man  motorists  have  been  getting  from 
10000  to  15,ono  miles  out  of  their  ure*  bt 
M  half-sohng r'  them  with  Steel  Studded 
Treads. 

In  eight  months  9>,ono  American 
motorists  have  followed  their  example 
and  are  uriot  $50.  to  $200.  a  rt#r 
in  tire  expense. 

We  ship  on  approval  7^°^* 

posit,  prepay  the  eipreu  and  allow 
you  to  be  the  judge.  ...  . 

Durable  Treads  double  the  Ufo  ol 
your  tires  and  are  sold  under  a  «■»•« 
guarantee  for  5000  mile*  without 
puncture.  Applied  in  your  own  gang* 
in  thirty  minutes. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  offered  to  motorists  In  w* 
ternltiry  on  first  shipment  direct  from  factory.,  A 
postal  will  get  full  information  and  sample  within  a 
week.  State  afire  of  tires. 

Dea't  weif— write  tedsy.  Address  nearest  factory  omce. 

THE  COLORADO  TIRE  *  LEATHER  CO. 

1 1 2$  Karpri  Rdf..  Ckk*f».  HL  1320  Acer*  St. .  Dtertr.  Cab- 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Too  Well  Prepared. — “  My  dear  old 
fellow !  What’s  the  matter?  The  sea’s 
like  a  duok-pond  1  ” 

“  I  know,  old  boy— but  I’ve  taken  six- 
different — remedies.” — Punch. 


He  Knew.— The  “  Swanky  "  One— 
"I’m  smoking  a  terrible  lot  of  cigars 
lately." 

The  Other  (with  conviction) — "You're 
right,  if  that’s  one  of  them.” — Til-Bits. 

Weather  or  No.—”  Now  tell  us,”  sternly 
demanded  the  young  legal  luminary  whose 
brow  overhung  like  the  back  of  a  snapping- 
turtle,  addressing  the  cowering  witness, 
"  what  was  the  weather,  if  any,  upon  the 
afternoon  in  question?  ” — Puck. 

Prerequisites.— "  Tommy,”  said  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  teacher,  who  had  been  giving  a 
lesson  on  the  baptismal  covenant,  “  can 
you  tell  me  the  two  things  necessary  to 
baptism?  " 

“  Yes’m,”  said  Tommy,  "  water  and  a 
baby." — Western  Mail. 


Parallel  Caae. — "  Oh,  doctor,  I  have  sent 
for  you,  certainly;  still,  1  must  confess 
l  hat  I  have  not  the  slightest  faith  in  modern 
medical  science.” 

"  Well,”  said  the  doctor,  ”  that  doesn’t 
matter  in  the  least.  You  see,  a  mule  has 


car  the  design  of  the  one  axle  that  will 
perfectly  correlate  with  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  car  and  give  the  utmost  in 
use-service-value  to  the  car  owner. 

(2)  Manufacturing  that  axle  for 
that  car  from  steels  that  are  best,  each 
for  its  special  purpose.  Heat-treating 
each  piece  to  bring  out  its  best.  Ma¬ 
chining  and  grinding  to  an  accuracy 
that  means  longest  possible  life  of  satis¬ 
factory  service. 

Talk  With  th#  Man  Who  Rides  on  Timken* 

How  Timken  men  have  succeeded  in  re¬ 
designing  the  right  axle  for  the  car  and  in 
making  each  axle  in  the  most  efficient  way, 
can  best  be  judged  by  talking  with  owners  of 
Timken-equipped  cars  and,  best  of  all,  with 
repair  men  who  know  the  inside  of  all  makes 
of  cars. 

Ask  us  for  the  “List  of  Cars,"  the  “Axle 
Primer,"  and  the  “Bearing  Primer"— they’ll 
tell  you  many  interesting  things  about  the  motor 
car.' Write  Dept. C-5,either  Timken  Company, 
for  these  Three  Timken  Booklets.  No  sales¬ 
man  will  call.  They’ll  be  mailed  free,  postpaid. 

V  1  17  TkeTi«k« -tMr.it  Aik  Caapur  Vim jli/ 
Yep/  Dstrwt.  MickUsa  W/ 


Thirty  miles  or  more  per 
hour.  Suddenly,  a  hole  in  the 
road  ahead.  Too  late  to  slow 
down.  Bump!  go  the  front 
wheels  as  you  brace  for  the 
shock. 

An  instant  more  you  are  over 
the  rough  spot  and  spinning 


Can  You  Blame  Her?—"  How  in  the  law 
made?  "  asked  the  instructor  in  United 
States  history. 

"  Oh,”  replied  the  tnaiden,  cheerfully. 

the  Senate  has  to  ratify  it;  and  then  the 
President  has  to — has  to  veto  it;  and  then 
i  he  House  of  Representatives  has  to  " — 
*he  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  knit  her 
pretty  forehead. 

“  Oh,  yes !  I  remember  now,"  she  said. 
"  The  House  of  Representative*  has  to 
adjourn  until  the  next  session  1  ” — Youth's 
Companion. 


along  smooth  road. 

Your  Front  Axle  Takes  AU  the  Shocks 

All  the  time — at  high  speed  or  low— 
your  safety  and  that  of  your  family  or 
friends  depends  on  the  sturdiness  of  the 
front  axle.  The  I-beam,  spindles, 
bearings,  steering  arm,  cross-rod  and 
knuckles  must  stand  up  to  the  weight 
and  the  shocks  and  vibration. 

Those  Who  Ride  on  Timkens  Feel  Safe 

And  well  they  may.  For  the  men  of 
the  Timken- Detroit  organization  have 
been  working  together  for  years  on  just 
two  problems  that  are  really  one. 

(1)  Determining  with  each  car 
builder  for  each  particular  model  of  his 


Hans's  overcoat  hampered  him  and  he 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  German  coat- 
room  person  dots  not  check  your  coat 
unless  you  pay  your  fee.  The  fee  was  only 
a  penny,  but  Hans  did  not  have  the  penny. 
He  was  at  a  loss. 

“  Huh !  it’s  dead  easy,”  spoke  up  Fritz. 
"  Give  me  your  overcoat.  I’ll  take  it  to 
the  man  at  the  checking  place  and  say  I 
found  it.  He’ll  put  it  away.  When  you 
are  ready  to  go  home  you  go  to  him  and 


MINT  THE 

iPfcHTNiNG  Lock 

ITHACA 

Quick,  snappy  coil  spring* 
guaranteed  forever. 

H  *  romer  one  piece-no  tog¬ 
gle*  or  stirrups  attached 
No  cocking  levers,  bar*  or 
push  rods— gun  cock*  di¬ 
rect  from  toe  ol  hammer. 
!><k  operates  In  1/633  of 
a  second— timed  at  Cornell 
University. 

Tins  lightning  speed  will 
increase  your  score. 
Beautiful  catalog  FR  Kfc- 
guns  *17.75  net  to  J400  IbL 

ITHACA  CUR  CO. 

Dept  H.  ITHACA.  N-V. 


Our  frts  snin  |ile  will  prove  com¬ 
fort  and  •conom ».  Bend  pouts  1 
»t  »i  i  ng  sis*  and  whether  roc  want 
high  or  low  eoPar. 

Kt VLMIBLE  COLLAR  00. 
Dwpt.  0  •  Boston,  Hats 


IMPORTANT  TO  SUBSCRIBERS 

CONCERNING  VACATION  CHANGE 
OF  ADDRESS 

When  notifying  The  Literary  izioebt 
of  a  change  in  address,  subscribers  should 
give  both  the  old  and  the  now  address. 
This  notice  should  reach  us  about  two 
weeks  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 
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Investments  and  Finance 


BUILDING  RAILROADS  IN  AFRICA 

\  WHAT  Louis  R.  Freeman  calls  "the 
V  V  railroad  conquest  of  Africa"  is  dis¬ 
cus!  hy  him  in  an  interesting  article  in  The 
Review  of  Reriewt.  Vast  schemes  art'  in 
contemplation  for  the  Dark  Continent.  At 
present  their  accomplishment  is  confined 
almost  wholly  to  the  northern  and  south* 
ern  ends,  hut  altogether  somo  25  000  miles 
of  road  have  been  constructed.  Along  the 
coast  the  beginnings  have  been  made  of 
railways  at  several  points  bet  ween  t  he  north¬ 
ern  and  southern  ends  of  the  vast  con¬ 
tinent.  Under  construction  are  now  near¬ 
ly  2,000  miles.  Mr.  Freeman  believes  that 
at  leas!  one  lino  will  traverse  the  entire 
length  of  the  continent  before  any  north 
and  south  transcontinental  road  is  ever 
built  in  Asia.  Australia  or  America.  Most 
iru|M»rtant  of  these  African  systems  is  that 
in  the  South,  of  which  Mr.  Freeman  savs: 


the  '90s. 

"The  most  striking  fact  in  connection 
with  the  growth  of  the  South  African  rail¬ 
ways  has  been  tho  way  in  which  their 
development  has  followed  that  of  the 
mines.  It  was  the  locality  of  the  gold  and 
tho  diamonds  which  dictated  the  route  of 
the  trunk  lines,  and  it  has  been  the  carrying 
of  supplies  to  the  mining  centers  which 
has  own  the  main  source  of  the  pros¬ 
perity  these  railways  have  enjoyed  for 
many  years. 

"Active  extension  was  kept  up  by  all  of 
the  South  African  systems  during  both 
good  and  had  years,  so  that  in  1910,  when 
they  were  consolidated  at  the  time  of  tho 
formation  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
they  had  a  total  of  over  7,000  mile6  open 
to  traffic.  Of  this,  3,329  miles  were  in 
Cape  Colony.  998  in  Natal,  1,728  in  the 
Transvaal,  and  987  in  the  Orange  Free  State. 
The  combined  systems  at  that  time  rt*f>- 
resented  a  total  expenditure  of  over  $225,- 
000.000.  Since  1910  from  one  to  two  hun- 


Dlucher  F-l'-J  iltncV 

*  *  Hi  a!  foundation 
*  *  of;  qti&lity  materi¬ 
als,  the  fiper  points  of 
good  S(ko  C  m a  king  are 
made  dtstiiirtive  in  The 
Florsheim  Shoe.  Style 
first-comfort  to  the  last. 


Three 


administrations — the  Cape 
Government,  the  Central  South  African 
(representing  the  Transvaal  and  Free  State 
Governments),  ami  the  Natal  Government 
— taken  over  and  consolidated  understate 
management  at  tho  timo  of  the  South 
African  Union  in  1910,  form  ono  of  tho 
largest  systems  under  the  direction  of  a 
single  man  in  the  world.  The  work  of 
W.  W.  Hoy  in  bringing  order  out  of  the 
South  African  railway  chaos,  and  making 
tho  lines  under  his  management  the  leading 
factor  in  tho  development  of  their  tributary 
territory,  is  worthy  of  comparison  with  that 
of  James  J.  Hill  in  the  American  Northwest. 
The  fact  that  the  States  of  tho  South 
African  Union — hitherto  very  backward  in 
agricultural  development-  have  more  than 
doubled  their  production  of  fruits  and 
grains  in  the  last  five  years  is  tho  best  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  success  of  the  regenerative 
movement  led  by  the  railway. 

"South  African  railway  construction  was 
inaugurated  with  the  l>eginning  of  a  sixty- 
threc-milc  line  from  Cape  Town  to  Welling¬ 
ton  in  1857.  Intermittent  development 


Look  for  Name  in  Shoe 

Booklet  shott  ing  "Styles  of 
the  Times"  free'on  leanest. 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Co 

Chicago,  U  S.  A. 


Intermittent  development 
continued  until  1872,  when  the  Cape 
Colony  Government  took  over  all  of  tne 
completed  lines.  Active  railway  extension 
may  ho  said  to  date  from  that,  time.'  Early 
South  African  construction  was  almost  en¬ 
tirely  directed  toward  ono  objective — the 
great  mining  and  consuming  centers  in  the 
north.  First  Kimberley  and  its  diamonds, 
was  the  goal;  thon  the  Itand.  with  its  gold. 
Kimberley  was  the  magnet  which  deflected 
the  western  lino  through  the  Karoo,  the 
most  arid  district  in  South  Africa,  instead 
of  across  the  fertile  regions  to  the  southwest. 
Kimberley  was  reached  in  1884,  and  a  few 
years  later,  follow  ing  the  discovery  of  gold 


100%  lubrication  will  cut 
your  acquaintance  with  the 
repair  man  and  add  long 
life  to  the  car.  Pure  flake 
graphite,  found  only  in 


Graphite  Lubricants 

gives  100%  lubrication.  It  is  the 
only  graphite  known  that  won’t  ball 
up  or  pack.  Friction  never  has  a 
chance  when  Dixon  Lubricants 
guard  the  bearings. 

Equally  good  for  motor  boats. 


on  the  Rand,  lines  were  built  to  connect 
with  thoso  constructed  by  the  Boers  in  tho 
Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State.  Tho 
main  part  of  the  Transvaal  business,  how¬ 
ever,  was  done  by  a  lino  that  had  been 
pushed  through  Natal  from  Durban,  which 
offered  a  mueh  shorter  route  to  the  coast. 

"Those  throe  systems  all  figured  prom¬ 
inently,  in  the  Boer  War,  tho  Africanders 
for  some  time  holding  not  only  their  own 
lines  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free 
State,  hut  considerable  lengths  of  the  Natal 
and  Cape  Colony  lines  as  well.  The  con¬ 
trol  of  rail  transportation  was  tho  fiercest 
object  of  contention  during  this  sanguinary 
struggle,  os  a  result  of  which  such  portions 
of  tho  lines  as  fell  within  the  war  zone  were 
greatly  damaged,  principally  through  the 


Write  for  the  Dixon  Lubricating  Chart. 

THE  JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
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The  easiest  car  in  the  world  to  drive  — 
$695  —  Fully  Equipped,  and  with  17 


Pore  stream-line  body.  to. 

Adjustable  front  seat. 

Simms  high-tension  magneto.  it. 

Three-quarter  elliptic  rear  springs.  u. 

Tire  brackets  on  rear.  13. 

Spring  tension  fan. 

Kingston  carburetor.  14. 

Cl  ear- vision  wind  shield. 

Mohair  top.  15. 


Tail  lights  with  license  brackets  at¬ 
tached. 

Gasoline  tank  located  under  dash  cowl. 
Crown  fenders  with  all  rivets  concealed. 
Head  lights  braced  by  rod  running  be¬ 
tween  lamps. 

Famous  make  of  anti-ekid  tires  on  rear 
wheels. 

Gracefully  rounded,  double-shell  radi- 


The  1915  Maxwell 
New  Features 

stor  equipped  with  shock  Absorbing 
device. 

16.  Instrument  board,  carrying  speedom¬ 
eter,  carburetor  adjustment,  and  gaso¬ 
line  filler. 

17.  Improved  steering  gear;  spark  and 
throttle  control  on  quadrant  under 
steering  wheel;  electric  horn  with 
button  mounted  on  end  of  quadrant. 


HOLDS  THE  ROAD  AT  50  MILES  AN  HOUR 


li  you  have  never  driven  an  automobile,  the  tpis  Maxwell  is  the  car 
for  you.  If  you  have  driven  cars  you  will  appreciate  this  automobile. 
This  *  “wonder  car”  is  driven  from  the  left  side,  and  has  but  two  pedals. 

The  two  levers  are  in  the  center.  The  foot  accelerator  has  a  heel  real. 
The  spark  and  throttle  control  are  under  the  steering  wbeeL  The  front 
sent  is  adjustable  to  your  individual  leg  length. 


The  Maxwell  has  ran/ pooler.  The  Maxwell  is  one  of  the  ares  test 
hill  climbers  in  the  world.  It  will  throttle  down  to  4  miles  an  hour  on 
high  gear,  and  pick  up  to  50  miles  an  hour  in  a  comparatively  few  yards. 

This  means  little  gear  shifting,  with  less  wear  on  both  car  and  driver. 

See  this  full  five  passenger,  beautiful,  graceful  family  car  at  the  Max¬ 
well  dealer  nearest  you.  Write  for  beautiful  19x3  Maxwell  Catalogue. 


Department  A.  L.,  MAXWELL  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Michigan 

With  Electric  Self-Starter  and  Electric  Lights  $55  Extra 
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»n.uLniAiivLs  WANTED  I  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  BOOKS— PAM PHLETS 


4Ve  wan  l  r  reprenantatl  ve,  a  hi*h-c  hu* 
IUJD  to  handle  our  patented  office  special  lie*. 
An  exceptional  opportunity  (or  clean-cut  men. 
It  jou  want  to  make  a  reliable,  permanent, 
and  profitable  connection,  write  ns  today. 

1  Si*aci4i.rr  Co  . 

123  East  ?3ih  St.,  New  York  City. 

WE  dffire  a  few  competent  torn  to  raJlon 
phyucsaxia  In  behaJf  of  Oxyalir*  Apparatus, 
nowin  use  by  several  thousand  of  the  most 
reputable  pbvriasns  of  this  country.  Prices 
r.in*«-  from  |200to  JfiSCL  Com  mis®  mi  basis 
only  Our  men  have  made  a»  much  as  $9000 
°/*f  TW»  proposition  is  strictly  rep¬ 

utable  and  hiab  clats.  commanding  the  most 
unqualified  and  convincing  endorsement*, 
htclunve  territory  to  Uw  right  man  If  you 
are  ambitious  to  build  up  a  life  burinett  of 
your  own,  this  is  your  opportunity. 

HEEL- AfcMSTROXQ  CORPAKY 
D*pt.  C.  Akron.  Ohio 

SIDELINE  Salesmen  making  small  towns  I 
lust  ^^ra;nm propomtioti  you  .,re  looking  I 
lor  SOMETHING  a  mile  DIFFERENT  | 
man  other  non***  arc  putting  out.  Wr  giur- 
EES  °£r  W?*  or  take  back  urw»M 

MIG. 00.212  West  Siege!  St.,  ChuAgo.  Ill 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  lield:  lit- 
tie  competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
liable.  Send  for  "Pointers”  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE,  I 
M  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

TYPEWRITER  BARGAINS 

CENinNE  TYPEWRITER  BAR-  | 
GAINS,  no  matter  wlut  make,  will  quote  you 
lower  pnees  and  easiest  terms.  Write  (or  big 
bargain  list  and  illustrated  catalogue  10.  L-  1. 
Peabody,  Devonshire  Si  ,  Boston.  Mass. 

PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY.  I 

Advice  and  books  tree.  Highest  reierences 
Lest  results.  Promptness  assured.  Send 
►ketch  or  model  (or  free  search. 

Watson  K.  Comma**.  Washington.  D.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED. —  Manufacturers  are  < 

vvncng  for  patents  procured  through  me.  9 
b*  »nk  •  with  list  3N  inventions  warned  sent  free. 
Advice  rree.  I  get  patent  or  no  ier  R  |t.  i 
Owen.  i5  Owen  Bidg.,  Washington.  D.  C.  | 


OUT  OF  THE  SHADOW.  How  a  Missouri 
Ranker  conquered  Tuberculosis  out  iu  Colo 
rado.  A  Book  (or  Consumptives.  Fifty  cents 
postpaid  No  medical  treatment  accompanies 
the  book.  J.  L.  W'ooDBKiixig,  Fowler,  Colo. 

Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly 
become b  plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  i 
investigates. 


_ MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  THE  FEET 

H  you  are  Buffering  from  trouble  with  yo 
feet-— weak  or  broken  down  arches,  weak 
•ptained  ankles,  bunions,  or  calloused  spcii 
•end  for  our  booklet.  It  shows  how,  at  lc 
coal,  you  can  relieve  your  foot  troubles  J 
removing  the  cause  —  write  for  it  now. 
NATHAN.  84  Reade  St.,  New  York  CUi 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


/vS  I  lo  Egypt,  PsJ.,  Turkey,  Greece 

LmmJi  Sailing  Jan.,  Feb..  1915 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 
Sailing  eastward.  November  T4;  January  *15 
102  Co*fT+catl  octal  Room.  Boston.  Maas. 


DOGS 


Tk*lr  ftr~4«  sag  CUr.fDrbiW,  a  rop«Ur 
iri+4  I Ui%*w  BinHatd  by  A.  Kslgktoe.  l**iii4L»r 

l*dtl  r*f  s  Newfound  Isn't  tVg  (lu  ntl 

i.rslculitr*)  •L?i«int  all  the  hones.  Uiw*fW.  nri^nr- 
•e«1  «iiaJ  orttsi.  H.  «.<]  corer*.  •!«.-  »V  s  12V. 

Price  91.09.  Postpaid 
Tmk  k  WacneBs  Company.  554  4tk  Are.,  N.  T.  ! 


Ptmamltr  A  OrirnUl 

S.N.C*.  Fr*«MiS«a- 

■**.  ladi*.  Chi... 

msaaa 

pw-tss 

F*»  hi  Utrubn 
H**»  Cu.rl  Ua«. 
«-24  Stet*  SL.R.T. 


Scud  DONALDSON  LINK  Tick, 
lo  friend*  or  rcLllires  in  Great  Britain  F 
quent  *ailin*».  Lowest  rale*.  Bel  aervi 
H.  «_  UDMaR.  Mrarnl  kfrmt 
isa  i*.  tvirkft  94.  rmra 


CLEAN  YOUR  TEETH  WITH 

OXYGEN 


by  using  Calox.  ihe  Oxygen  Tooth 
Powder.  Decay  of  the  teeth  it  cauted 
by  germ,,  which  produce  acid,  that 
destroy  the  enamel.  Galax  contain* 
Oxygen  and  MilJt  of  Lime.  The 
Oxvgen  destroy*  the  germs  and  the 
Milk  of  Lame  neutralizes  the  acids, 
while  the  powder  itself  whitens  and 
poluhe,  the  teeth. 

I  A ample  ami  OookUl 

}ree  on  rtqueil 

\  All  Druggist*,  25c. 

fe*\  A  sk  far  the  Caisn 
V  Tooth  Rrujht  j.u. 

\  McKesson  &  bobbins 

e*  NEW  YORK  > 


6  7  FIRST  MORTGAGES 

tD  f  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

N«»  I  On  improved  bualnna  and  residential  prop- 
rrty.  on  conservative  50%  margin.  We  have  had  zi  years’ 
experience  inthU  field ;  relernue*  furnUhed  if  desired.  Titles 
to  be  appro VOilby  leading  attorneys.  Correspondenc  e  invited 


erty.  an  conservative  50%  margin.  We  have  had  zi  years' 
experience  inthU  field ;  reierrtue*  furnished  if  desired.  Titles 
to  be  approve!  by  leading  attorneys.  Correspondence  Invited 

PALMER  AND  PALMER.  Jacksonville.  FIs. 


The  Standard  Diet  on  ary  shows  all  the 
various  shades  of  words  and  of  meaning, 
contains  "all  the  living  words  in  the  English 
language. M 


WAR  correspondent*  of  Almost  every  New 
’  York  newipsper  carry  Corona  Folding 
Tvjwwrilen.  Thil  is  proof  poririve  that  the 
quickest  way,  the  easiest  way  and  the  best 
wav  to  write  b  the  Corona  way. 

Corona 

Folding  Typewriter 

has  praetieidlj  sr #ry  fssturs  of  lb*  standard 
Ijiln  ini  d»*LIm.  r*t  .‘ijU  coojLUraMy  let*. 
Fur  permiosl  use  it  will  do  tot  >i*u  wist  *uy 
Iff** liter  will  do  It  wrlgLi  «ulj  ilia  and 
wbes  r..l*te*J  tU  Id  to  s  esee  sl>«ul  Us  tire  of 
s  smsll  slkw  hr.s.  U«  us  md  Booklet  Hr. 
M  giricg  foil  psrtlfutsrm.  Writs  tor  It  Sow 

Corona  Typewriter  Company,  Inc. 
(Formerly  Standard  Typewriter  Co.) 
Groton,  N.  Y. 


in  TOT.jhal  of  h leant  locomotives  kt«w  from 

to  oT/i,  and  of  <*ompn»sst*d-air  locomotives 
1  from  f>7  to  163.  In  the  volume  of  work- 
done,  electricity  is  now  in  the  lead. 

“Managers  of  anthracite  coal  mining 
companies  say  that  tht«  mules  will  never  be 
entirely  superseded.  There  will  always  he 
certain  kinds  of  work  which  can  l>e  done 
more  satisfactorily  and  more  economically 
i  by  animal  muscle  than  by  any  form  of 
mechanical  power.  In  the  gangways  pro¬ 
ducing  small  quantities  of  coal  the  instol-  \ 
lation  of  electncity  would  be  impracticable 
and  wasteful.  But  the  reeourcxw  of  the  1 
large  mining  companies  have  enabled  them 
to  install  electric  haulage  gyatoms  which 
are  not  possible  in  the  caw  of  the  small, 
individual  operators,  and  the  economy  thus 
effected  tends  to  keep  down  and  steady 
t  he  retail  price. 

“The  use  of  the  new  force  has  brought 
with  it  the  employment  of  a  new  class  of 
skilled  labor  und  the  necessity  for  heavier 
tracks,  and  the  mobilization  of  longer 
trains  of  mine  cars  than  the  mules  could 
haul  has  tended  to  a  greater  complexity  of 
operation.  For  a  ten-ton  locomotive  a  rail 
weighing  25  pounds  to  the  yard  is  pre- 
scribed  as  a  minimum,  but  a  45-pound  rail 
is  recommended.  With  the  miles  of  track 
that  have  to  be  laid  and  relaid,  this  means 
a  great  expense. 

"Electric  traction  also  introduces  new 
engineering  tasks  in  the  mutter  of  grades. 
The  numlter  of  mules  can  l>e  increased  at 
certain  places  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
grades,  nut  the  capabilities  of  a  locomotive 
remain  constant,  and  grades  have  to  be  n*- 
ducod  accordingly.  Tho  it  can  climb  a  12 
per  cent.,  or  even  a  15  per  coni.,  grade  with 
heavy  rails,  a  locomotive  can  not  be  called 
upon  to  perform  economically,  on  long  runs, 
against  grades  of  more  than  6  or  7  per 
cent.  Consequently  there  has  been  a  gnat 
!  deal  of  work  and  gnat  expense  incurred 
in  levelling  the  doors  in  the  gangways. 

"In  a  mine  gangway  the  location  of  the 
trolley-wire  is  not  as  simple  a  matter  as  it 
is  above  ground,  for  space  is  very  limited. 
The  wire  must  be  installed  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  it  will  cause  the  least  possible 
interference  with  the  free  passage  of  men 
and  animals.  The  character  of  the  over¬ 
head  work  has  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  successful  operation  of  the  locomotive. 

"A  mini1- haulage  system  has  to  have  a 
regular  schedule,  and  keeping  such  schedules 
involves  employing  well-paid  men  who  arc 
capable  of  running  things  smoothly.  One 
needs  only  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  mines 
to  see  how  the  w-hole  aspect  of  mining 
has  been  dianged  by  tho  introduction  or 
electricity.” 


ALBUQUERQUE 


r  t  — 

stands  first  and  foremost  in  cli¬ 
mate  for  the  treatment  of  tu¬ 
berculosis  with  the  necessary 
high  altitude  and  low  humidity, 
with  300  days  of  sunshine  every 
year  and  with  an  equitable  cli¬ 
mate  both  summer  and  winter. 

Albuquerque  invites  the  world  to 
share  the  blessings  of  her  climate. 
Every  comfort  and  accommodation 
can  be  found  at  the  “Heart  of  the 
Well  Country”  at  moderate  cost. 

Ability  and  capital  can  find  un¬ 
limited  opportunities. 


wr.. 


L’.va'  V-’ 


H'nft  for  particular]  to 

HEALTH 
I  DEPARTMENT 

Commercial  Club 
ALBUQUERQUE 
l  NEW  MEXICO 


fjf  “  w'  **•“  »*■?!■»  w  *u*o»rr« 

m  FJj  Wfbfi  rmUixa*  cuastoWsI  with 

**>**•■  BKxrtcso  ul  EM)  sad  up 

TdJ  wblch  w*  ria  rwuuiaiod  mtur  lb«  n.a»t  Ihr wii, 
/TJ|  ■  9*r*na*\  wU—Uon.  Plum  for  L-*s  U*t  |Zu 


Don’t  Handicap  Yourself 

in  the  race  iot  buxines*  by  failure  or  neglect  to 
provide  your*# If  with  the  best  business  card  tlie 
world  thua  far  affords— 

Peer! cm  Patent  Book  Form  Cards 

In  use  the*  cards  are  detached  one  by  one  as  occasion  de¬ 
mand*.  Thtedgu  are  absoluiolv  smooth. 
iauMs  prebeosi  bl 
and  every  card  i 
feet  and  unman 


attention. 

Send  for  sample 
book  sod  detach 
them  tor  your¬ 
self —  You  will 
ne»*er  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  any¬ 
thing  else. 

Send  today 
THE  JOHN  B.  WIGGINS  COMPANY 

soiriTtri  Plata  Printers.  Dla  Embossers 
77-79  E+mt  Adam*  Str**t.  CHICAGO 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


European  War 

August  20. — The  van  of  the  German  Army  ar¬ 
rive*  at  Brussels. 

The  French  are  reported  to  have  retaken 
MUlhausen  In  Alsace. 


August 

force 


21.— The  Germans  enter  Brussel*  In 


The  French  aoldien  In  Lorraine  are  hard  pre*t 
and  reported  to  bo  falling  back  steadily. 

August  22 — Japan  Is  said  to  have  abandon^ 
hope  of  a  reply  from  the  Kaiser  to  her  ultima¬ 
tum  and  is  preparing  for  war. 

The  Treasurer  of  Brussels  refuses  to  satisfy 
the  German  demand  for  a  war  levy  of  $40.- 
000.000.  claiming  It  to  bo  a  flagrant  violation 
of  The  Hague  treaty. 

Tho  still  holding  MUlhausen.  the  French  line 
east  of  the  voagm  Mountains,  I*  badly 
shattered. 

August  23— Japan  declares  war  upon  Germany. 

Gormans  occupy  Lunfiville  In  France. 

Zeppelin  Z8  Is  officially  reported  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  French  shell*  In  the  Department 
of  Mcurthe-et-Moaelle. 

Reports  from  Austria  Indicate  a  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  Scrvla  and  Bosnia.  In  prepara¬ 
tion  for  concentration  against  the  Russian 
invader*. 

August  24. — The  situation  In  France  and  Bel¬ 
gium  Is  reported  to  be  a*  follows:  The  French 
War  Office  admits  a  defeat  along  the  border  and 
*ays  that  LunfiviUe.  B lament,  and  Cirey  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  that  the  French 
force*  are  Intrenched  around  Nancy.  The 
army  from  Amancc  and  Dleulounard  Is  at¬ 
tacking  the  German  forces  which  inarched 
Into  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg.  Another 
army  from  the  region  around  Sedan  1*  attack¬ 
ing  the  German  corps  marching  between  the 
Loss?  and  Meuse  rivets.  A  third  army  from  ) 
the  Chlmay  region  is  moving  to  attack  the 
German  right  between  the  Sambre  and  the  ! 
Meuse.  It  Is  supported  by  an  English  array 
which  set  out  from  around  Mons.  The 
battle  on  the  French  side  has  been  going  on 
for  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  The 
French  lines  are  engaged  In  desperate  conflict 
and  the  losses  on  both  sides  are  heavy. 

The  Russian  Army  Is  said  to  have  taken  Oum- 
blnncn.  OrteUburg.  Jobannlsburw.  and  Inster- 
burg.  and  to  be  advancing  on  kOnigsbcrg. 

August  26.— The  French  Cabinet  resigns  in  a 
body  and  Is  reconstructed  on  broader  line*  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  present  emergency. 

It  Is  reported  that  the  left  of  the  Alllc*'  line.  | 
to  the  north,  has  fallen  buck  ullghtly,  but  that 
the  center  holds  firm,  advancing  steadily. 


General  Foreign 

20. — General  Carranza  enters  Mexico 


August  21. — The  flnrt  formal  congregation  of 
mrdlnal*  Is  held  In  Rome,  to  arrange  for  the 
electoral  conclave. 

August  22. — The  body  of  Pope  Plus  X.  Is  en¬ 
tombed  In  Ht.  Peter1*.  Rome. 

August  23. — General*  Carranza  and  Zapata 
confer  with  regard  to  future  harmonious 
action. 

Domestic 

Washington 

August  22. — The  Senate  passes  a  bill  for  the 
Durchaae  of  15.000.000  ounces  of  silver.  The 


adjoumLng  the  Senate  until 
to  the  la ck  of  a  quorum. 


owing 


August  24. — The  United  States  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion.  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  the 
Linked  Fruit  Company,  notify  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  their  Intention  to  put  their  fleets  under 
the  American  flag. 

August  25. — The  House  adopts  resolutions  re¬ 
quiring  the  attendance  of  absentee*  and 
imposing  salary  reductions  for  failure  to  comply. 

David  R.  Frand#,  ex-Oovernor  of  Missouri, 
decline*  the  post  of  Minister  to  Argentina. 

0 

General 

August  20.— The  women's  peace  parade  move¬ 
ment  in  New  York  City  receive*  the  approval 
of  the  President. 

August  21. — Colonel  Roosevelt  withdraws  his 
Indorsement  of  Harvey  D.  H  Inman  for 
Governor  of  New  York. 

August  25. — Arrangements  are  perfected  for  the 
opening  of  four  public  market*  In  New  York 
City  on  SeptomW  1.  for  the  sale  of  food 
supplies  direct  from  producers  to  consumers. 


KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES 

W\T£  RESUPPLY,  SEWAGE  DISPEL 
_  Smlft.HEALTHFlT.CD'MfSRTAWE 

Gkre  acrric  cqtul  to  tbc  bet  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  PLANTS  fca  citic*.  Vaonua  Cleaning  Relriferatfnt 
Wuhinx  MacbioM.  Crwun  Separator*,  Chums,  etc.  driven  from  ooc  cosine  or  motor.  Siam.  Cmrtcr. 
F-— » Last  a  lile-Umc.  Any  size  from  a  cottaja  to  a  palace.  Send  for  bulletin  01  on  any  snbjact 

KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES  CO-  Foc^rty  Kc-um  WsUr  Supply  Co.,  Kawannc,  DL 

raeltrits.  KEVAICZZ.  ILL.  sad  LANCASTUL  PA.  Inack  08k«  RV  TOCS  sad  CHICAGO  DEALUS  CVZXTVHUI 


which 


Would  You  Take 
a  $10,000  Automatic 
Sprinkler  System 
Free  — 


— or— 

Would  You  Prefer 
a  Free  Pair  of 
Nice  Gold  Cuff  Link* 

? 


/*  NY  business  man  is  skeptical  naturally  of  an  offer  of  a  very  expensive 
AA  present  —  something  which  he  would  have  to  pay  many  thousand 
-a.  ^  dollars  cash  for  if  he  bought  it  from  the  manufacturer.  He  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  investigating  such  a  proposition  would  be  a  waste  of  his  time. 

If  offered  such  a  choice  as  the  abovet  he  would  undoubtedly  take  the  gold 
cuff  link  offer  in  preference  to  the  improlable  sounding  offer  of  a  510,000 
business  equipment — sprinkler  system  or  anything  else. 

We  have  given  away  a  great  many  sprinkler  systems.  But  we  have  never  done 
so  until  we  had  made  clear  how  it  is  pos*ible  to  do  so  in  each  individual  case.  It 
cannot  be  made  clear  In  an  advertisement. 

Talking  generalities  about  the  sprinkler  system  paying  for  Itself  by  savings  on 
premiums  only  results  in  confusion.  You  should  write  us  for  inlormation  about  your 
building,  the  amuun  t  of  insurance  you  carry  and  the  rate.  Then  we  can  make  c lear  to  you 
-in  your  own  particular  case -why  and  how  we  can  give  you  an  automatic  sprinkler 
system  absolutely  free— a  system  we  must  pay  cash  for  to  the  sprinkler  companies. 

When  you  understand  fully  how  your  business  will  be  protected  from  a  demoral¬ 
izing  fire  you  will  let  nothing  stand  in  the  way.  You  will  not  miss  the  chance  of 
getting  this  free  equipment. 

Changed  conditions  in  the  sprinkler  field  may  absolutely  have  nullified  any  pre¬ 
vious  Investigation  you  may  have  made.  Don't  let  any  misinformation  about  sprin¬ 
klers  deter  you  from  writing.  Get  authoritative  facts  from  us  and  you  will  not  have 
to  say  some  day  that  you  have  paid  for  a  sprinkler  system  without  getting  one,  since 
you  read  this  advertisement. 

Barnes  Construction  Company 

Algoma  Building  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


Approximate  size  of  bldg.  — 
Yearly  insurance  premium 

X  ame - 

A  ddrrss - - 
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PATTERSONS 


'CULLY  PRtPf. 


HARRY  LAUDER 

World-famous  Scotch  Comedian* 


says: 

'*  Tuxedo,  for  mildness,  purity  and  fra¬ 
grance,  THE  tobacco  for  me.  With  my 
pipe  filled  with  good  old  TUXEDO,  all 
my  troubles  go  up  in  smoke.  In  all  my 
world- wide  travels  I’ve  yet  to  find  its 
equal  as  a  slow-burning,  cool-tasting, 
sweet-flavored  tobacco .  TUXEDO 
satisfies  me  completely. 99 


T  uxedo  ?  Read  it  again :  ‘  7’w  yet  to  find  its  equal.  ’  ’ 
This  is  the  frank  and  candid  opinion  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  experienced*  judi¬ 
cious  smokers.  Tuxedo  is  absolutely  the  best 
all-around  tobacco  that  modern  tobacco  science 
can  make. 


Here  is  a  man  whose  life  work  is  to  make 
millions  of  people  happy.  In  pursuing  his  call, 
he  travels  the  wide  world  over.  He  is  a  great 
lover  of  his  pipe,  and  in  all  sorts  of  corners  of 
the  earth  he  has  tried  all  sorts  of  tobaccos. 

What  is  his  unqualified  statement  in  regard  to 
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DARKEST  SIDE  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR 


IF  BARBAROUS  ATROCITIES  nuwt  accompany  a  war 
in  this  year  of  Our  Lord  involving  great  nations  representing 
the  finest  flower  of  Western  civilization,  then  American 
public  opinion,  a«  represented  by  the  press,  is  well-nigh  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  “civilized”  warfare. 
"  Besides  the  familiar 
accusations  that  theGcr- 
rnans  are  killing  priests, 
women,  and  children.” 
says  the  New  York 
Evening  Pont,  “we  are 
asked  to  believe  that 
Belgians  have  dragged 
Gorman  women  nnk<«l 
through  the  streets  by 
the  hair  of  their  heads; 
that  a  Belgian  boy 
killed  in  cold  blood  the 
I’ommander  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  Louvain;  that 
the  Austrians  killed 
twenty  young  girls  in  a 
dngle  house,  besides  ex- 
••euting  sixty  Servian 
prisoners  in  one  place 
and  mutilating  dead 
Indies  elsewhere.”  And 
from  Germany  come 
Tories  of  unprintable 
Russian  barbarities  and 
excesses  in  East  Prussia. 

Rven  if  5)0  per  oent.  of 
these  are  to  be  dis¬ 
counted,  the  residue,  de¬ 
clares  The  Evening  Post, 

"is  still  a  horrible  in¬ 
dictment  of  the  ease  with  which  the  human  being  turns  into  a 
beast.”  Of  necessity  most  of  those  stories  come  through 
London,  and  they  tell  of  a  war  of  savage  inhumanity  waged  by 
Germany  in  Belgium.  Many  of  our  editors  are  skeptical. 
They  remember  how  punctilious  German  armies  have  been  in 
previous  wars,  and  note  the  far  from  savage  temperament  of  the 


German.  There  has  been  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  German 
race,  declares  the  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat,  “to  lend  credibility 
to  stories  of  sueh  atrocities.”  So  this  paper  speaks  for  many 
of  its  coiitemiMM-aries  in  asking  Americans  to  wait  till  both  sid«*s 
havo  had  a  chance  to  pn*M*»t  their  case.  And  the  Macon 

Telegraph  reminds  us 
that  “there  is  no  more 
•'Xpert  liar  in  existence 
than  the  excited  pa¬ 
triot."  On  the  other 
hand,  such  papers  as 
the  New  York  World 
and  Tribune  and 
Springfield  Republican 
art;  eonvineed,  largely 
through  the  stories  of 
tho  burning  of  Louvain 
and  the  aerial  bombard¬ 
ment  of  Antwerp,  that 
Germany  lias  forgotten 
or  deliberately  tram¬ 
pled  upon  the  rules  of 
civilized  warfare*.  True, 
says  the  New  York 
World,  “the  ruthless 
customs  of  war  permit 
an  invading  army  to 
shoot  in  cold  blood 
peasants  who  arm  them¬ 
selves  for  the  defense  of 
their  homes."  But,  it 
adds,  “no  theory  of  re¬ 
prisals,  however  ex¬ 

treme.  can  justify  such 
acts”  as  are  charged  up 
against  the  German 

forces.  Tho  case  against  Germany,  based  principally  upon  the 
dispatches  from  sources  hostile  to  her,  is  presented  in  a  Now 
York  Tribune  editorial,  which  will  serve  to  give  tho  reader  the 
anti-German  view.  We  read: 

"Already  German  conduct  in  Belgium  has  set  progress 
toward  civilized  warfare  back  a  hundred  years . 


CofijrtfhWHl  »ij  lb#  luici  nan.  n»l  ynhf 


WHAT  WAR  MEANS  IN  BELGIUM- 
A  *lrec4  In  Vis6,  after  tb©  German*  had  burned  the  town.  The  only  persons  In 
sight  are  the  German  soldiers  on  guard 
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“The  chief  purpose  of  (he  revised  rules  of  war  is  to  protect 
non-combatant*,  especially  women  and  children,  from  the 
severities  of  warfare,  and  to  safeguard  private  property.  The 
recognized  way  to  meet  illegitimate  resistance  is  to  arrest  and 
shoot  those  who  resist,  sparing  the  non-resisting  women  and 
••hildren.  The  burning  of  Louvain,  with  its  priceless  art  trea¬ 
sures,  was  not  alone  a  brutal  and  wanton  destruction  of  private 
property.  It  was  also  a  barbarous  punishment  inflicted  on  the 
innocent  and  defenseless  elements  in  the  community.  More¬ 
over,  it  had  no  apix-aram-e  of  military  justification.  Many 
towns  have  been  destroyed  in  war  in  order  to  reduce  the  re¬ 
sources  of  an  enemy.  Rut  Ixmvain  was  evidently  induced  to 
ashes  in  a  tit  of  brutal  and  tyrannous  passion. 

“We  noted  a  week  ago  the  reported  levies  of  war  taxes  of 
$40,0(X).OOt)  on  Brussels  and  of  $10,000,000  on  Ltfge  as  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  rules  of  war.  Reports  of 
other  such  levies  continue  to  come  in.  These  exactions  do  not 
offend  humanity  so  much  as  docs  the  violence  done  to  male 
non-combatants  and  to  women  and  children  in  the  razing. of  a 
city.  Yet  unless  such  contributions  arc  levied  solely  for  thj> 
current  needs  of  the  occupying  force  and  are  collected  through 
existing  agencies  of  taxation,  they  are  forbidden  by  the  laws 
of  war.  If  levied  in  excessive  amounts,  they  are  simply  a  form 
of  pillage . 

“Antwerp  has  been  twice  attacked  by  Zeppelins,  altho  the 
eity  is  not  invested  and  no  notice  of  bombardment  has  been 
served  on  it.  The  discharge  of  bombs  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  is  aguinst  tho  law’s  of  war.  It  has  no  legitimate  military 
object.  The  victims  of  the  bombs  being  mostly  women  and 
non-combatants,  the  air-ship  bombardment  is  nothing  but  a 
naked  act  of  barbarism. 

“Furthermore,  in  spreading  floating  mines  in  the  North 
Sea,  Germany  has  l*<en  guilty  of  an  infraction  of  the  Hague 
agreement  respecting  the  use  of  such  mines.  The  treaty  says: 
‘It  is  forbidden  to  lay  unnnehored  automatic  contact-mines 
except  when  they  are  so  constructed  as  to  become  harmless  one 
hour  at  most,  after  the  person  who  lays  them  ocas***  to  control 
them.'  Yet  Germany  has  sown  such  mines  all  through  the 
North  Sea,  and  several  Danish  merchant  ships  and  English 
fishing  ships  have  recently  been  destroyed  by  them.  Here 
again  neutrals  and  non-ltelligerents  have  suffered  most  from 
illegitimate  method*  of  warfure. 

“It  is  deplorable  that  tho  one  nation  which  has  brought  the 
militarist  system  to  its  highest  point  of  efficiency  should  take 
the  lead  in  rebrutalizing  war  and  multiplying  its  horrors . 

“It  is  a  strange  commentary  on  Germany’s  military  develop¬ 
ment  that  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-71  was  fought 
through  with  a  cantful  observance  of  the  rules  of  war  on  the 
German  side.  But  this  war.  now  only  l>egun,  has  been  marked 
by  a  series  of  lapses  into  military  indecencies." 

Of  the  offenses  here  specified,  but  two  have  aroused  great 
feeling  in  this  country — the  burning  of  Louvain  on  August  20. 
and  the  killing  of  non-combatants  in  Antwerp  by  bombs  dmpl 
from  Zeppelins  flying  over  the  city.  An  account  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Louvain  appears  in  another  department  on  page  450. 
but  of  the  cause  of  burning  there  are  two  stories.  Belgians, 
says  the  London  Morning  root's  correspondent,  declare  that 
since  the  unopposed  occupation  of  the  city,  the  civil  population 
had  given  no  cause  for  offense,  but  the  Germans  were  enraged 
by  a  defeat  at  M alines,  where  they  had  mistakenly  tired  on  some 
of  their  own  troops.  To  quote  The  Morning  Post: 

“The  attack  upon  the  unarmed  population  came  suddenly, 
the  Germans  firing  in  the  street  and  going  from  house  to  house, 
pillaging,  ravishing,  murdering,  and  setting  houses  on  fire. 
Neither  age  nor  sex  was  respected.  Almost  all  the  clergy  wen- 
shot,  including  one  English  and  one  American  clergyman.  The 
monstrous  work  continued  through  the  night." 

But  according  to  an  official  dispatch  from  Berlin,  this  is  what 
happened : 

“In  consequence  of  a  sudden  attack  of  Belgian  troops  from 
Antwerp  the  German  garrison  at  Ixiuvain  was  withdrawn  and 
went  to  meet  the  enemy,  leaving  only  one  battalion  of  last 
reserves  and  the  army  service  corps  behind  them.  Thinking 
this  the  retreat  of  the  German  forces,  the  priests  of  Louvain  gave 
arms  and  ammunition  to  the  populace  for  use  against  the  German 
’  nmps. 

The  German  garrison  had  no  suspicion  of  this  when  out  of 

■tdows  ami  d’mrw av*  in  various  quarters  of  the  city  earn* 


shots  in  a  perfect  fusillade.  Many  Germans  were  wounded. 
This  street-fighting  lasted  for  twenty-four  hours  between  the 
German  soldiers  and  the  Louvain  citizens.  Meanwhile  part- 
of  Louvain  were  set  on  fire.  People  met  with  arms  were  con¬ 
sidered  as  manifestly  guilty  of  infringement  of  the  rules  of  war 
and  were  shot." 

And  in  the  New  York  Stoats- Zeilung,  which  represents  a  large 
body  of  Gertnan-Amcrican  opinion,  Mr.  Herman  Kidder  declare- 
that  “as  an  act  of  war"  the  burning  of  Louvain  “was  justified  a- 
a  measure  of  punishment  and  as  a  warning  against  the  perfidious 
activities  of  civilians  in  fields  from  which  they  should  ahseni 
themselves."  Any  army  ut  war,  writes  Theodore  Sutro,  editor 
of  the  New  York  Morgen  Journal,  “whether  English,  French. 
Russian,  or  American,  would  have  done  the  same  thing  under 
like  circumstances.  This  is  not  only  permitted  by  international 
nih*s  of  warfare,  hut  is  imperative  as  a  matter  of  protection." 

Yet  most  American  dailies  printed  in  English,  while  admitting 
that  the  sniper  may  be  handled  without  mercy,  say  that  the\ 
draw  the  line  at  the  destruction  of  als-autifulcity  and  the  slang)]  t<  r 
of  innocent  non-combatants.  And  indignant  protests  appear 
in  such  papers  as  the  New  York  .Sun  and  Evening  Post,  Worcester 
Gazette,  and  Syracuse  Post-Standard  in  the  East,  and  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat,  Salt  Lake  Tribute. 
and  Ogden  Standard  fart  her  West. 

Likewise  in  the  case  of  the  air-ship  uttaek  on  Antwerp,  which 
was  briefly  discusi  in  our  issue  of  last  week,  editorial  sym¬ 
pathies  seem  to  lie  largely  with  the  Belgians.  According  ft- 
Dr.  Louis  L.  Seaman,  who  writos  of  tho  incident  in  this  week'* 
I ndc pendent,  more  than  700  houses  were  damaged  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  first  Zeppelin  visit  on  the  night  of  August  24,  and 
"the  exploding  bombs  killed  ten  innocent  men  and  women  and 
severely  wounded  eleven.”  In  bis  opinion,  “the  object  was  tin 
assassination  of  the  sleeping  royal  family.  This  is  not  war 
but  murder."  When  Count  von  Bernstorff,  the  German  Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  United  States,  was  asked  for  his  opinion.  In 
replied  that  he  considered  the  bomb-dropping  “justifiable, 
because  Antwerp  is  a  fortress  which  we  an-  besieging.”  And  » 
German  reserve  officer  in  this  country  further  explained  the  in¬ 
cident  from  the  German  standpoint  in  a  lecture  at  New  York 
University.  The  New  York  Times  quotes  him  os  saving: 

"  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this  first  use  of  a  Zeppelin  spread 
fear  and  terror  even  tho  innooent  persons  may  have  suffered 
One  must  not  forget,  in  considering  this  Antwerp  incident,  that 
as  the  Belgian  King  is  commander-in-chief  of  his  army,  and 
therefore  liable  to  military  attack,  it  would  not  have  been  con¬ 
trary  to  any  rules  of  civilized  warfare  if  the  bombardment  had 
resulted  in  his  death.  But  further,  authoritative  sources  con¬ 
firm  the  fact  that  stores  of  food  and  ammunition  magazines  exist 
in  the  center  of  the  Belgian  city  below  tho  houses,  and  therefore 
the  guilt  for  the  destruction  of  private  houses  and  for  the  killing’ 
of  civilians  must  !>o  charged  to  the  Belgian  military  authorities, 
who  should  have  plucttd  these  stores  of  food  and  ammunition, 
against  which  the  German  attack  was  probably  directed,  in  mili¬ 
tary  strongholds  outside  the  city  itself.  The  German  rules  of 
warfare  prescribe  the  placing  of  all  military  perquisites  in  the 
fortifications  themselves,  and  the  residential  parts  of  cities  are 
thus  not  made  liable  to  attack." 

Several  of  our  editors  agree  with  the  Richmond  Sews- Leader 
that  none  of  the  Indligerents  except  Groat  Britain  and  Belgium 
is  bound  by  tho  terms  of  tho  Hague  convention,  relating  to  thi* 
subject,  “and  all  are  free  to  use  dirigible  bombs  and  aeroplane 
rapid-firing  guns  as  they  please."  But  the  New  York  World 
will  neither  excuse  nor  palliate  Germany's  offense.  It  says: 

“Antwerp  was  not  besieged.  Tho  required  notice  to  non- 
combatants  hod  not  been  given.  Even  when  them*  steps  are 
taken,  military  attack  is  supposed  to  be  aimed  at  military  de¬ 
fense,  not  al  houses  aud  hospitals." 

And  this  bombardment  appears  not  as  a  military  necessity, 
but  as  “a  crime  against  humanity,”  to  a  h  wt  of  other  pap»-r> 
including  the  Springfield  Republican,  V  w  Vi  rk  Times,  Sun,  and 
Rrening  Post,  Newark  .V e ws,  PhiladH;  1  j»-  Ij-rorJ,  Washington 
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A  TROOI*  OF  HERMAN  I' H LAN'S  IN  KKUill'M 

Note  liow  iniiniMitU'UoUM  an*  tl»c  wrvi«v  uniform*  *»f  these  famous  cavalryman.  A  pis-iillar  and  l ru^lc  inumt  attache*  to  this  picture.  for 
from  the  house  shown  at  the  extreme  rialit  four  peasants  tfhn  flrwl  on  tierman  troops  wen*  taken  nut  and  shot 


Star  and  Pont,  Baltimore  AVm*s  and  Sun,  Chii'o^i  \nm  and 
Herald,  and  Knoxville  Sentinel  and  Hrruld. 

There  nro  other  "atrocities”  eornplained  of  by  (he  Belgians, 
and  included  in  the  protest  which  i-s  to  Ik*  made  to  the  United 
Staten  as  a  neutral  Power.  Dr.  Seaman,  in  the  article  already 
mentioned,  cites  some  of  them: 

“The  (iennuns  have  broken  the  rules  of  the  Hague  tribunal 
and  have  tired  upon  the  white  flag  and  upon  Red  Cross  am- 
bulaneeau  A  Red  Cross  officer  was  killed  while  burying  German 
dead.  Children  and  old  men  have  been  bayoneted.  The  sol¬ 
diers  burned  villages  of  non-combatants,  thereby  repeating  tho 
tactics  of  the  Boxer  wars,  when  Chinese  villages  were  burned  and 
their  inhabitants  murdered,  when  the  ransom  demanded  by 
punitive  expeditions  was  not  paid.” 

But  the  press  of  this  country  pay  comparatively  little  attention 
to  these  charges.  They  remember  that  the  Germans  are  in¬ 
vading  a  hostile  country,  and  that  while  many  unpleasant  things 
niav  happen,  many  more  will  be  reported.  They  are  also  mind¬ 
ful  that  if  the  Russians  occupy  East  Prussia,  similar  stories  may 
be  reported  from  the  other  side.  Bearing  on  the  general  ques¬ 
tion  of  German  conduct,  Mr.  Sutro,  of  the  Morgen  Journal, 
would  remind  us  that  "the  Germany  Army  has  always  been  very 
punctilious,”  and  "that  the  most  impressive  lesson  that  is  in¬ 
culcated  in  disciplining  the  highly  trained  men  and  officers  of  the 
•brinan  Army  is  that  they  must,  als>ve  all,  abstain  from  tho 
atrocious  aotN  with  which  they  are  now  charged  by  the  allied 
•■nemics  of  Germany."  And  we  have  the  word  of  General 
'■allieni,  in  command  of  Paris,  that  the  Germans  have  been 
'rearing  the  British  and  French  wounded  as  well  as  they  have 
'heir  own  men.  Nor  can  the  German  reports  of  atrocities  in 
Belgium  be  ignored.  Besides  the  persistent  accounts  of  “snip¬ 
ing"  and  treachery,  a  Berlin  dispatch  quoted  in  the  New  York 
Time*  says  that  "German  soldiers  returning  from  Belgium 
•ruclly  mutilated  increase  the  German  people’s  exasperation 
against  the  revolting  atrocities  of  Belgian  civilians.”  And  in  Fust 
l*ruasia  we  hear,  from  the  same  source,  of  "horrible  atrocities." 

Summing  it  all  up,  the  New  York  Keening  Pont  says  the  Ger¬ 
mans  may  be  " carrying  on  an  inhuman  war,  but  so  are  all  the 
"thens.” 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  humane  war.  No  war  ever  was 
'hat  did  not  drag  down  women  and  children,  in  Europe  usually 
by  the  thousands.  Dead  women  have  been  found  in  the  wreck 
left  by  every  army  that  ever  fought  in  Europe — and  children, 
'<*>-  The  invaders  who  are  halted  at  a  crossroads  by  fire 


from  a  near-by  village  can  not  stop  to  inquire  before  unlimbering 
their  batteries  if  all  women  ami  children  have  been  removed; 
they  can  not  ask  whether  their  shells  will  destroy  innocent  houses 
a  mile  in  the  rear  of  their  immediate  target.  Never  was  there  a 
war  in  which  an  enemy  was  not  accused  of  atrocities . 

"It  is  true  that  there  are  eertain  laws  laid  down  for  the 
creation  of  a  more  humane  warfare.  .  .  .  Wo  would,  of  course, 
be  the  last  to  palliate  ucihMcss  cruelties  or  wanton  destruction. 
But  if  certain  Belgiaus,  eertain  Russians,  Austrians,  and  Ger¬ 
mans  have  not  kept,  their  passions  in  check,  if  they  have  mur¬ 
dered  dozens  instead  of  legally  slaughtering  by  the  tens  of 
thousands- -why.  the  chances  are  that  it  is  the  system,  not  the 
men,  who  are  at  fault.  Nueh  things  will  Im*su  long  as  Christianity 
is  unable  to  banish  from  earth  that  which  is  the  sum  of  all 
wickedness.”  .  . 

MACHINERY  OF  THE  WAR 

AMID  THE  GRIM  RECORDS  of  Kuroj>o’s  war  received 
r-\  from  day  to  day,  our  editorial  observers  note  eertain 
distinctly  "modern  features”  of  the  conflict.  There 
are  the  "aerial  fleets,”  for  instance,  which,  we  are  assured,  prow 
to  bo  of  "utter  insignificance,”  while  the  cavalry  horse  keeps  his 
historie  glory;  and  we  read  in  the  New  York  Press  that  "  British 
and  French  horsemen  have  bt*>n  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  armies 
of  the  Allies,  and  the  German  Uhlans  have  borne  in  almost  every 
case  the  first  brunt  of  the  Kaiser's  victorious  ad vance."  Among 
other  discoveries  is  the  fact  that  without  the  automobile  "the 
speedy  mobilization  of  the  continental  armies,  and  the  rapidity 
with  w'hieh  huge  supplies  of  ammunition  and  commissary  ma¬ 
terial  are  delivered  to  troops  at  the  front  would  l>e  impossible." 
We  read,  moreover,  of  the  significance  and  importance  of  modern 
field  artillery,  and  of  the  monstrous  German  siege-guns  that 
were  used  for  the  first  time  at  Namur,  which  fell  in  three  days. 
To  quote  u  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  American: 

“The  German  advance  into  France,  despite  the  numerous 
fortresses,  would  have  been  impossible  without  tho  siege  field- 
guns,  which  no  one  knew  the  German  Array  had  until  a  week 
ago.  Its  thirteen  and  one-half  inch  guns  are  higger  than  the 
greatest  guns  used  on  some  United  Slates  superdreadnoughts. 

"  Bear  in  mind,  the  effectiveness  of  such  a  gun  on  a  stable  land 
platform  is  increased  about  100  per  cent,  over  the  floating  plat¬ 
form  of  a  battle-ship  at  full  speed.” 

In  considering  the  field  artillery,  which  is  “practically  tin- 
third  hand  of  an  effective  army,  the  others  being  the  cavalrv 
and  infantry,”  the  Brooklyn  Times  calls  attention  to  the  wi'-:/  1 
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“The  armies  of  the  world  formerly  used  a  high- 
power  bullet  of  unsheathed  lead  covered  with 
grease.  This  bullet  spread,  making  a  gaping 
wound  and  shattering  bnmw,  while  infection  w,v 
almost  inevitable. 

“The  bullets  being  used  in  the  present  war  ar» 
jacketed  with  nickel,  lead,  or  steel.  They  haw 
tremendous  velocity  and  bore  a  clean  hole  through 
a  man.  frequently  passing  through  bones  without 
splintering.  The  result  is  that  if  a  man  is  fatally 
hurt  he  dies  quiekly,  and  if  his  wounds  are  not 
fatal  they  are  easily  treated.  Amputation  w  ill  1m 
much  less  than  formerly.” 


Referring  to  the  “amazing  rapidity  of  tin 
German  rush  toward  Paris,”  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  Err ni tig  font  says  that  it  “is  believed  to 
have  been  due  to  the  modem  automobile-truck 
equipment,  common  to  every  continental  army, 
and  most  fully  developed  jierhaps  in  the  German.’ 
and  he  odds: 


CVipprlghteil  by  tt»  *.»  Turk  "H-ruia  •*  tV-inp«iiy 

PARIS  AND  HER  FORTS. 

Troop-trains  leaving  Berlin  are  said  to  have  borne  labels  Inscribed 
"At  Paris — September  5;  In  Paris— Septemln*r  15." 


bO-call ed  rapid-fire  guns  used  in  the  Rutwo-Japanese  war  iieing 
what  military  experts  call  ‘accelerated.’ ” 

According  to  the  accounts,  the  Washington  Po»l  tells  us  these 
guns  “possess  a  deadlines.-*  of  aim,  a  rapidity  of  fire,  a  length  of 
range,  and  an  inconspieuousness  of  location  that  rentier  their 
capture  practically  impossible  so  long  as  ammunition  holds  out. 
and  assure  an  almost  certain  annihilation  of  any  troops  that, 
without  protection  of  cover,  attempt  to  advance  upon  them.” 
And  we  read: 

“This  particular  form  of  French  artillery  has  its  fire  directed 
by  the  officer  in  charge,  who  mounts  above  the  place  of  its  con¬ 
cealment  and  directs  the  range  by  means  of  observations  t  hrough 
his  glasses.  The  direction  and  distance  of  the  enemy  having  been 
ascertained,  the  gun  mechanism  is  adjusted  to  do  the  rest.  The 
result  is  successive  shots  almost  every-  second,  sweeping  right 
and  left  with  the  automatic  movement  of  the  gun,  the  shells 
bursting  lief  ore  they  strike  the  ground,  and  hurling  a  storm  or 
bullets  downward.” 

*ii  this  connection  the  Washington  Timt*  remarks  that  “such 


“Tin-  armored  and  armed  automobile  equipped 
with  rapid-tire  aud  other  small-caliber  guns,  and 
in|M»lile  of  high-speed  offensive  work,  while  prin¬ 
ted  ed  from  ordinary  riflo-fire  by  its  armored 
sides  and  turret,  from  which  its  guns  are  served, 
is  not  the  most  important  unit  of  the  motor  ser¬ 
vice:  there  are  comparatively  few  of  these  in  us,  . 
It  is  the  powerful  automobile  truck  which  h;> 

revolutionized  military-  transportation . 

"To  mention  only  a  few  of  the  uses  for  which  i- 
has  proved  its  practical. ility  in  army  maneuvers, 
the  automobile  truck  is  found  to-day  employed  on 
the  liatllc-ficld  os  u  wireless- telegraph  station,  a- 
un  aeroplane  tender  and  transjiort,  as  a  hospital 
olaliorately  equip|>ed  for  surgical  work,  ns  a  heavy 
tractor  for  tmnsi>orfing  with  speed  and  certainty 
the  heaviest  army  guns  and  commissariat-train*, 
as  a  tractor  and  generating  plant  for  powerful 
search-lights,  and  ns  an  unrivaled  agency-  for  tin 
rapid  transportation  of  troops.  In  all  these  use-, 
aided  hv  the  many  and  excellent,  roads  in  Europe, 
speed  and  reliability  have  been  obtained  to  a  d*>- 
gn-e  undreamed  of  when  the  horse  had  to  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  fur  all  military  draft-work.” 

Another  German  plan,  this  writer  tells  us.  which  "niaki-s 
for  speed  in  military  operations"  is  the  organization  of  motor¬ 
cycle  riders,  called  "Sehnellfahn-rs,”  who  are  in  valuable  a- 
messengers.  To  return,  however,  to  the  truck: 

"Recent  Freneh  maneuvers  proved  how  completely-  their 
army  had  been  motorized.  Fresh  meat  was  provided  hy  th.1 
commissary  in  motor-trucks,  the  army  repair  department 
was  brought  to  the  point  needed  in  spoeiallv  devised  trucks; 
transformed  Paris  motor-buses — the  Government  has  an  agre- 
ment  with  the  Paris  Motorbus  Company — were  used  to  trans- 
port  troops,  and  as  headquarters  for  officers  and  the  Genera’ 
Staff;  and  the  big  six-inch  cannon  were  moved  at  a  speed  «>f 
eight  mih-s  an  hour  by  the  four-wheel  drive  tractors.  With 
one  of  these  artillery  trains,  ten  or  twelve  men  rode  on  the 
tractor,  and  a  brakeman  each  on  the  am  muni  lion-wagon,  th*- 
gun-carriage,  and  a  se*-o»d  ammunition-wagon  which  made  up 
the  train.  Even  on  the  field  this  traiu  made  as  high  as  th. 
miles  an  hour. 

"The  wireless  trucks,  too,  have  demonstrated  their  valu* 
They  are  powerful  enough  to  keep  in  touch  with  main  station* 


that  “the  modern  field-gun  owes  its  existence  to  a  French  mili¬ 
tary  expert,”  General  Langlos,  and  this  journal  adds: 

"This  French  invention  is  now  the  field-gun  of  the  world.  . .  . 
It  was  at  firat  somewhat  contemptuously  treated  in  Germany, 
but  in  the  end.  with  certain  slight  modifications,  it  was  adopted 
by  tho  Kaiser’s  General  Staff  at  an  enormous  expense. 

"Its  first  use  in  actual  warfare  was  in  the  Balkan  conflict,  the 


vague  data  as  have  come  to  hand  concerning  casualties  in  th» 
present  war  indicate  that  it  will  lie  more  deadly  than  any  tliai 
has  been  fought,  at  least  since  modern  weapons  were  produced." 
But  tho  Birmingham  Age-Ihrald  meets  this  view  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  “it  is  estimated  that  modern  sanitation  and  method- 
of  fighting  .  .  .  will  reduce  the  deaths  from  disease  to  such  ar. 
extent  that  only  three  soldiers  will  die  from  disease  to  one  who 
dies  from  wounds."  This  journal  reminds  u> 
that  in  the  Civil  War  “eight  soldiers  died  of 
disease  to  one  who  died  from  wounds,”  and  i> 
goes  on  to  say  that — 
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A  BRITISH  AHMED  AND  AUMUHLD  SEA-PLANE. 


A  OERMAK  AEROPLANE  <UTN  ON  A  MOTOR-CARRIAi.E. 


TWO  WEAPONS  NOW  IN  USE  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  IN  A  GREAT  WAR. 


ISO  to  180  miles  away,  and  these  main  stations  communicate  with 
:he  Eiffel  Tower  Station  in  Paris  inside  of  a  radius  or  500  miles. 

“What  the  ordinary  high-power  motor-ear  lias  done  to  aid 
lie  General  Staff  of  the  contending  armies  has  been  shown  in 
lews  dispatches  from  the  front,  picturing  Goneral  Joffre,  of  the 
''rench  forces,  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  looking  after  French 
lefensee  in  a  racing  car  driven  by  a  winner  of  a  French  Grand 
Yix.  In  the  swift  and  secret  dispatch  of  the  English  expedi- 
ionary  army  to  the  Continent,  motor-cars  were  used  in  many 
nstam-cs  in  preference  to  railway-trains  to  transport  the  troops 
o  their  embarking  point.  In  Belgium,  large  bodies  of  German 
roops  have  been  moved  in  similar  manner.” 

Turning,  dually,  to  the  most  novel  and  most  disappointing  of 
'modern  features,”  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard  says  that 
‘beyond  question  the  most,  spectacular  feature  of  present-day 
Aarfarc  is  the  assault  from  the  upper  air,”  and  yet  “tho  England, 
France,  and  Germany  are  well  equipped  with  aerial  vessels,  the 
lestruction  they  have  wrought  has  been  practically  negligible.” 
\nd  this  journal  adds: 

"In  war  the  dirigible  is  especially  dangerous.  Its  enormous 
lize,  from  forty-five  to  fifty  feet  in  diameter  and  about  5(10  feet  in 
ength,  makes  it  an  excellent  target.  At  a  distance  of  a  mile  or 
wo  a  rapid-fire  gun  should  not  find  it  difficult  to  wing  an  air- 
«hip,  even  tho  moving  at  a  high  speed.  The  thing  is  especially 
vulnerable  for  another  reason.  ‘There  are,*  says  The  Engineering 
Record ,  ‘no  non-burning  gases  possessing  any  considerable 
ifting  power.’ 

“Air-ship  raids  will  not  figure  dangerously  in  the  tactics  of 
lie  nations  at  war  either  by  land  or  sea.” 

An  expert's  opinion  on  this  matter  is  found  in  The  Aeroplane 
London),  which  says  editorially  that  — 

“In  reality,  the  small  amount  of  fighting  in  the  air  may  be 
jut  down  to  two  main  causes.  First,  because  aeroplanes 
ivoid  one  another  purposely;  and,  secondly,  because  there  is  no 
mch  thing  as  a  proper  fighting  aeroplane. 

“There  are  two  good  reasons  for  aeroplanes  avoiding  one 
mother.  The  first  and  most  important  is  that  the  duty  of  a 
coiit  is  scouting.  He  is  there  to  get  information  about  the 
‘Demy's  forces.  If  ho  is  mot  by  an  enemy’s  aircraft  before  ho 
feta  his  information,  he  is  very  unwise  to  become  involved  in 
in  uvoidablo  fight,  and  when  once  he  has  got  hiH  information 
it  is  his  first  duty  of  all  to  get  liack  with  that  information  at 
ill  costs.  The  second  reason  is  that  while  it  takes  a  brave 
man  to  fly  over  hostilo  country  at  all,  a  man  of  altogether 
-xceptional  bravery  is  needed  to  go  deliberately  into  a  fight 
nth  another  aircraft  unless  he  lias  some  obvious  advantage 
»ver  the  machine  he  is  attacking.  A  soldier  may  tako  his 
•hanoe  of  being  shot  on  the  ground,  or  an  aviator  may  risk 
laving  his  machine  damaged  by  fire  from  the  ground  by  coming 
too  lowr  for  a  short  while  in  search  of  important  information, 
but  getting  mixed  up  in  a  battle  in  mid-air  when  it  can  be 
» voided  is  quite  another  matter.” 


NEW  EFFORTS  TO  RAISE  RAIL-RATES 

WITHIN  THIRTY  DAYS  “the  colossal  character  of 
the  blunder”  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  in  deciding  the  Eastern  freight-rate  case, 
the  New  York  Globe  remarks  rather  acridly,  becomes  more  or 
less  apparent  to  that  body,  and  this  journal  considers  as  “cheer¬ 
ing”  the  report  from  Washington  that  the  ruling  is  to  be  recalled 
and  reversed.  The  great  event  of  wrar’s  outbreak  in  Europe, 
continues  The  Globe,  had  no  more  meaning  for  the  Commission 
“than  a  new  revolution  in  Ecuador  or  Santo  Domingo  would  have 
had."  and  in  consequence  it  “calmly  handed  down  an  award 
iMised  on  conditions  which  had  already  become  obsolete." 

We  read  further  that  “the  decision  of  August  1  was  made  by 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  men,  locked  up  in  a  bomb-proof,”  and 
that  “tho  Commission  should  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  blot 
its  memory  out."  More  tranquil  is  the  Newark  (N.  .1.)  AVer*, 
which  believes  it  is  ‘‘self -obvious”  that  the  rate  case  should 
be  ri*opened  “on  amount  of  conditions  in  trade  caused  by  the 
war.”  If  the  roads  can  make  a  reasonable  case,  it  adds,  “they 
are  entitled  to  prompt  relief.  Per  contra,  if  the  predicted  Amer¬ 
ican  industrial  expansion  comes  hecause  of  the  war,  they  may 
expect  to  face  a  readjustment  equally  corresponding.”  The 
decision  of  August  I,  it  will  Is*  remembered,  allows  the  requested 
5  per  cent,  freight-rate  increase,  with  qualifications,  to  lines 
operating  west  of  Pittsburg  and  Buffalo  to  Chicago;  but  not 
to  lines  oast  of  Pittsburg  and  Buffalo  to  the  seaboard.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  thinks  that 

"It  would  do  the  Commission’s  dignity  no  harm  to  reopen  the 
ease  and  to  modify  the  decision  to  the  extent  of  granting  at 
once,  by  way  of  a  small  general  increase  in  rates,  the  relief  that 
the  Commission  itself  concedes  they  have  needed  for  several 
years  and  obviously  must  need  now  more  than  ever.  If  it 
should  later  develop  that,  by  reason  of  both  the  rate  increase 
and  tho  adoption  of  the  other  remedies  suggested  by  the  Com¬ 
mission,  tho  railroads  were  obtaining  too  much,  the  Commission 
has  always  the  power  to  reduce  rates,  with  or  without  formal 
complaint  from  shippers." 

That  tho  railroads  themselves  have  no  intention  of  applying 
for  a  rehearing  of  the  freight-rate  case  is  the  statement  of  Tin 
Wall  Street  Journal.  It  finds  confirmation  of  its  belief  in  the 
fact  that  all  the  Eastern  trunk  lines,  following  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania's  example,  are  to  file  new  tariffs  for  increased  passenger 
rates.  This  is  done  to  follow  out  the  instructions  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  that  each  class  of  traffic  should  bear  its  share  of  the 
general  operating  expense.  At  the  same  time  this  journal  in¬ 
forms  us  that  “the  railroads  by  no  means  disapprove  of  th« 

efforts  put  forth  in  banking  and  investment  quarters  to  recur* 
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a  rehearing,"  and,  as  stating  the  position  of  the  railroads,  cites  the 
remarks  of  “a  prominent  Eastern  executive,"  who  says  in  part : 

"We  have  told  the  Commission  everything  we  could  about  the 
rate  situation,  and  the  reply  was  that  we  were  wrong.  .  .  .  The 
best  course  open  to  us  is  to  say  nothing,  but  go  ahead  attempting 
to  apply  the  remedies  the  Commission  prescribed . 

"We  are  at  work  on  proposed  increases  in  interstate  passenger- 
fares  for  all  the  territory  between  New  York  and  Chicago.  This 
is  in  response  to  the  Commission's  opinion,  exprest  in  the 
Eastern  rate  decision,  that  each  class  of  traffic  should  bear  its 
due  proportion  of  the  general  operating  expense.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  is  impossible . 

“I  don’t  know-  just  how  popular  the  idea  of  raising  pasM-ngw- 
rates  will  be  with  the  Commission’s  constituents.  What  is  a 
more  immediately  practical  question,  1  don’t  know  just  how  we 
are  going  to  avoid  trouble  with  State  commissions  and  laws  where 
the  interstate  passenger-rates  we  propose  to  raise  compete  with 


purely  intrastate  rates  based  ou  two-eent  law.  But  in  time  we 
will  go  further  and  ask  the  State  legislatures  to  repeal  or  amend 
their  passenger-rate  laws." 

The  roads  are  protesting,  too,  against  the  Government’s  pro¬ 
posed  emergency  tax  of  10  per  cent,  on  all  passenger-tickets  and 
mil cago- books.  If  this  tax  be  imposed,  say  railroad  authorities, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  increase  their  passenger-rates, 
even  if.  as  Washington  report  has  it,  the  roads  are  to  be  allowed 
to  make  a  10-per-cent,  raise.  Meanwhile,  as  a  reply  to  the  rail¬ 
roads.  we  may  quote  from  the  New  York  American  as  follows: 

"The  public  was  pretty  well  satisfied  that  the  regulation  of 
passenger-rates — State  and  national — was  complete  in  the  densely 
populated  districts  of  the  East.  But  the  alert  passenger-agent 
has  discovered  that  the  traveling  public  saves  a  little  by  buying 
round-trip  tickets,  and  that  little  he  proposes  to  recapture  if  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  allow  it. 

"The  usual  explanation,  full  of  ‘no  actual  change,’  ‘merely’ 
this  or  that,  ‘simply  putting  the  round  trip  on  the  one-way  basis,’ 
etc.,  is  put  forth,  but  all  the  reassuring  and  minimizing  adverbs 
and  adjectives  fail  in  face  of  the  fact  that  instead  of  the  $4 
charged  for  the  round  trip  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
the  new  schedule  calls  for  $4.50 . 

“  However,  they  have  to  go  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  for  permission  to  make  these  charges.  The  public  is  not 
without  its  defense,  but  the  railroad  managers  will  continue  to 
wonder  why  they  are  so  unpopular." 


SOUTH  AMERICA  AS  OUR  WAR  PRIZE 

NOTHING  SHORT  of  "tens  of  millious  of  dollars  a 
day”  in  business  awaits  the  American  exporter  and 
manufacturer  in  Central  and  South  America,  says 
the  Norfolk  Virftitsdfi-Pifof,  and,  too.  "is  to  be  had  almost  for 
the  asking.”  All  that  is  needed  to  utilize  properly  "the  com¬ 
mercial  opportunity  of  a  century,"  this  journal  adds,  is  that 
Americans  "go  after  the  trade  in  the  right  way  and  with  suffi¬ 
cient  vigor  and  energy."  This  observation  is  enthusiastically 
echoed  by  many  editors  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 
Nevertheless  there  are  less  sanguine  observers,  such  as  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  which  grants  that  South  America 
must  supply  certain  of  its  needs  from  our  store  during  the  war, 
but  notes  that  "if  we  increase  our  capacity  materially  in  lhu*i 

where  European  competition 
has  been  too  much  for  us  in 
the  past,  when  that  competi¬ 
tion  returns,  as  it  is  sure  to  do, 
we  may  find  ourselves  outdis¬ 
tanced  again  on  account  of  the 
cheaper  production  and  lower 
prices  of  other  countries."  And 
yet,  this  journal  goes  on  to  say, 
"there  may  be  a  new  incentive 
for  energetic  rivalry,"  and  if 
we  proceed  "with  caution  and 
close  calculation,  we  ought  to 
gain  an  advantage  much  of 
which  we  can  hold  and  im¬ 
prove  upon  as  the  result  of 
experience."  We  have  shown 
certain  deficiencies  in  han¬ 
dling  South- American  trade 
hitherto,  it  appears: 

"There  has  been  complaint 
in  the  past  of  failure  to  adapt 
goods  to  the  requirements  of 
the  markets  sought  and  to  ex¬ 
ercise  care  in  their  packing  and 
their  prompt  and  regular  ship¬ 
ment  and  delivery.  There  has 
also  been  neglect  of  tho  terms 
of  credit  and  payment  custom¬ 
ary  in  Latin-American  coun¬ 
tries,  which  European  dealers 
have  been  assiduous  in  complying  with.  Their  success  in  this 
trade  has  been  largely  due  to  attention  to  such  matters." 

An  authoritative  analysis  of  the  matter  appears  in  a  published 
statement  of  William  M.  Benney,  chief  of  the  foreign  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  Mr. 
Benney  is  reported  by  the  New  York  Tribune  as  saying: 

"Most  of  the  writers  for  the  daily  press  have  called  attention 
only  to  the  possibilities  of  increased  trade  with  Latin  America 
on  account  of  the  great  war.  If  we  look  at  the  trade  of  Gonnam 
with  the  ten  republic*  of  South  America,  for  instance,  we  find 
that  large  as  that  trade  is,  it  falls  far  short  of  the  volume  of  our 
own  sales  to  Germany. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  is  a  large  buyer  of 
German  goods,  and  while  the  shutting  off  of  these  German  im¬ 
ports  means  embarrassment  for  some  of  our  industries,  it  also 
affords  opportunities  for  larger  sales  of  domestic  competing  prod¬ 
ucts  in  many  lines.  Germany  also  has  a  valuable  trade  with 
Canada,  Mexico.  Cuba,  and  Central  America. 

"We  have,  then,  the  following  possibilities  in  the  western 
hemisphere  in  the  national  balancing  of  trade: 

Possible  lots  of  sales  to  Germany  In  one  year. . .  S32S.000.000 

German  sales  to  United  States.  1913 .  f  185.000.000 

German  sales  to  the  ten  republics  of  South 

America.  1912  or  1913 .  166.820.000 

German  cal m  to  Central  America.  1912  .  4,060.000 

German  sake  to  Mexico.  1912 .  11.914.000 

German  calm  to  Cuba.  1912 .  7.573.000 

German  sales  to  Canada.  1913 .  15.500.000 


Possible  sales  to  German  customers  in  the 
western  hemisphere 


THE  PATHS  OP  THE  INVADERS. 


Germany  prnscs  on  Into  the  heart  of  Prance,  but  the  Russian  hosts  move  more  slowly  toward  Berlin  and 
Vienna.  The  arrows  note  the  general  direction  taken  by  the  different  armlc«  of  Invasion.  At  the  left  is  (1) 
the  German  turning  force  which  drove  hack  the  Allies'  left  flank  on  tbo  way  to  Paris:  2.  3.  and  4  show  the  general 
position  of  the  several  German  armies  which  have  been  battling  against  the  center  and  right  of  the  Allies,  coming 
from  Belgium.  Luxemburg.  Lorraine,  and  Alsace:  5  and  6.  respectively,  are  the  German  and  Austrian  invasions 
of  Poland;  7  is  the  strong  Russian  force  moving  on  Lemberg  and  invading  Austria;  8.  at  the  north,  shows  the 
Russian  movement  across  East  Prussia-  While  Paris  U  but  170  miles  from  Brussels,  180  from  Nancy,  and 
130  from  Lille.  Berlin  U  225  from  Thorn  and  335  from  KOnigsbcrg.  Vienna  is  370  miles  from  Lemberg. 
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LINZOpyi  EM  N  A  ©.^g  PRESSBURG 


“The  total  German  market,  therefore,  in  the  western  hemisphere 
appears  to  be  considerably  in  excess  of  the  American  market  in 
Germany.  However,  in  addition  to  the  $328,000,000  accredited 
u  sales  to  Germany,  many  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Roods  are  bought  or  handled  by  Germany  for  consumption 
in  Austria-Hungary.  Russia,  the  Balkan  States,  and  Switzerland, 
in  the  marketing  of  which  Germany  can  no  longer  help  us.” 

In  South  America  Germany’s  loss  of  trade,  says  a  waiter  in 
the  Now  York  Evening 
Fool,  amounts  to  upward 
of  1144,300,000,  "repre¬ 
sented  chiefly  by  such 
manufactured  articles  as 
general  machinery,  mo¬ 
tors,  stationary  engine*, 
tools,  pumps,  automo- 
hiles,  farming  implements 
and  machinery,  paints, 
rubber,  wearing  apparel, 
and  paper.”  And  we  read 
further  that  while  "En¬ 
gland  and  France,  if  suc¬ 
cessful  in  blockading  Ger¬ 
many,  will  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  maintain  their  pres¬ 
ent  export  trade,”  still 
they  can  hardly  expect 
to  do  more";  and  "Ger¬ 
many  seems  to  have  ousted 
lierself  for  years  to  come." 

South  America  is  our 
''richest  trade  prize  of  the 
war,"  says  a  writer  in 
Collier's  Weekly,  who  adds 
that,  "altho  this  vast  re¬ 
gion  lies  at  our  very  feet, 
and  is  bound  to  us  by  geo¬ 
graphical  and  sentimental 
ties,  by  a  curious  irony  it 
has  taken  a  groat  and  de¬ 
vastating  European  strug¬ 
gle  to  give  uh  the  adequate 
commercial  opening  there 
that  long  ago  should  have 
been  ours.”  Lack  of 
basic  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  two  continents 
is  the  reason  for  this,  we 


coal,  coke,  paper,  petroleum,  steel  rails,  tools,  machinery,  jewelry, 
hops,  aud  wines  are  also  wanUid.  The  reports  also  contain 
lists  of  articles  that  l  jit  in  America  is  offering  for  sale  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  list  an-  wool.  meat,  hides,  tallow,  quebracho 
wood  and  extract,  cacao,  beeswax,  coffee,  bananas,  tin,  and 
mahogany.” 


Because  our  bankers  “are  rapidly  placing  financial  facilities 
at  the  disposal  of  our  own  business  men,  and  those  of  Latin 
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WHERE  RUSSIA  FIGHTS. 

A  KummUiii  in\  itriJnjc  army  mua  ch**!ked  at  AlU  n.stt  in.  in  Rost  Prussia,  but  another  ha*  woo  wc«w»  around 
In  Austrian  Galicia.  Counter- in viwlon*  have  been  made  by  German  annie*  in  the  direction  of  Lodz,  and  by  the  Aus¬ 
trians  toward  Lublin.  The  Russian  objective*  are  Berlin  and  Vienna.  Hut  the  German*  ezpect  the  fort*  along  the 
Vistula  to  halt  the  Slav  luvaalon.  while  the  Karpathian*  are  looked  upon  in  Austria  a*  a  strong  defense  for  the  capital 


read  generally. 

But  a  new  era  has  begun,  if  wo  are  to  believe  the  press  report* 
which  reveal  the  Government’s  activities  along  trade  education 
lines.  This  work  has  been  going  on  for  some  years,  as  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  opening  of  the  Panama  ('anal.  Now  it  receives  an 
ulded  impetus,  os  may  Ik*  gathered  from  a  Washington  dispatch 
in  The  Iran  Trade  Review  (Cleveland).  We  read: 

"It  has  just  been  announced  that  efforts  will  be  made  at  once 
x>  bring  this  country  and  Latin  America  into  closer  industrial 
'elations,  and  to  this  end  it  has  arranged  to  send  a  number  of  ax- 
>erts  in  commercial  linos  as  a  traveling  force  to  expand  the  trade 
>f  this  country'.  Representatives  of  the  steel  and  hardware 
rades  will  bo  included  in  the  list.  Names  of  these  representa- 
irea  will  bo  made  public  soon.  .  .  .  This  force  will  consist  of  men 
amiliar  with  the  language,  customs,  and  business  methods  of 
Latin  America,  who  have  had  practical  experience  in  the  lines 
>f  business  carried  on  with  Latin  America.” 

The  Columbus  Diepoich  speaks  of  the  South-American  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  Bureau  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce  as 
‘a  fine  service,”  and  points  out  that — 

'the  great  demand  is  for  foodstuffs,  but  textiles,  cement,  flour. 


America,”  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  predicts  during  the  next 
sixty  days  "a  greatly  increased  exportation  of  manufactured 
goods,"  and  it  adds: 


"The  South- American  countries  an*  now  eager  to  trade  with 
the  United  States,  for  their  Governments,  their  financiers,  their 
merchants  know  that  Europe  now,  and  probably  for  months  in 
the  future,  will  1h»  unable  to  trausact  burines*  with  them  to  their 
profit  or  satisfaction. 

"Take  the  trade  statistics  of  Argentina  for  the  year  1913,  and 
uote  the  fact  that  it.  imported  from  Great  Britain  in  that  year 
commodity's  to  the  value  of  $126,000,000,  from  Germany  to  the 
value  of  nearlv  $69,000,000,  from  the  United  States  approxi¬ 
mately  $60,000,000. 

"That  supply  from  Germany  is  impossible  now,  while  war  has 
so  disturbed  Groat  Britain.  France,  Belgium,  and  Italy,  finance* 
there  are  so  l>ad,  manufacturing  in  all  of  them  laboring  under 
such  difficulties,  transportation  so  uncertain,  that  Argentina 
turns  to  the  United  States  to  transact  far  greater  business  than 
ever  Wore. 


"This  also  applies  to  every  other  Latin- American  country, 
and  bv  the  patronage  of  those  countries  our  export  trade  should 
increase  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  during  the  cominv 

twelve  months.”  Digitized  by  Google 


••(Torts  to  obtain  an  independent  position  on  the  Waterway. 
It  was  soon  made  evident  that  the  entire  public  opinion  of 
Rotterdam  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  scheme.  The  City 
Council  unanimously  requested  the  Burgomaster  and  Weth- 
ouderx  [Aldermen  1  to  use  every  means  at  their  disposal  to  oppose 
tho  establishment  of  private  docks,  and  this  the  city  authorities 
have  done.  Nevertheless,  tho  Government  has  now  granted  a 
license  to  a  German  firm,  which  is  a  rival,  if  not  in  some  respects 
superior  to,  Krupp.” 

The  words  of  The  Standard  quoted  alcove  are  suggestive  and 
noteworthy.  It  was  a  long  time,  we  are  told,  before  the 

Dutch  ministers  would 
_ (rive  Germany  a  right 

*1  tu 


A  GERMAN  MOVE  IN  HOLLAND 

BARGAIN  that  was 


concluded  before  the  war  Iw-gan 
f-\  is  of  interest  now  as  showing  Germany’s  commercial 
expansion  toward  the  North  Sea  which  England  hopes 
to  cheek.  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  and  Antwerp  were  largely 
t  Jerman  porta  iii  a  commercial  sense,  but  were  jealously  guarded 
agaiust  actual  German  control.  Hence  the  iminirtance  of 
Germany’s  victory  in  a  duel  with  the  Dutch  Government  a!>out 
a  concession  of  Dutch  territory  for  the  erection  of  sleel-works 
and  building  of  a  har¬ 
bor.  The  harbor  con- 
ctwssion  was  the  fruit  of 

with  tho  tireless  patience 

man  diplomacy.  It  was  II  lllll' 

not  exactly  a  public  ‘H|  *■  £ 

grant,  according  to  Thr  J|  fi  MhII 

Standard  i, London L  and  i|b  '*  't  1 

cumstancos  of  the  pres-  rlr  re 

private  liurlmr  and  ^ |  rJ- 

st eel- works  are  to  Ik-  hDV 

a  ay.  the  canal  which  T 

the  of  * 

Rotterdam  with  the  W 

North  Sea.  In  IK  i ;  M 


“It  was  at  once  felt 
by  far-seeing  men  in 
Holland  that  then* 
might  bo  ultimate  dan¬ 
ger  to  Dutch  neutrality 
in  tho  lodgment  of  an 
undertaking  of  tho  kind 
within  two  or  three  milt* 
of  Rotterdam. 

“The  Dutch  Govern¬ 
ment  hud  one  simple 
means  of  vetoing  the 
whole  proposal.  Merer*. 
Thyssen  were  free  to 
buy  any  land  behind 
tho  Waterway  that  hap¬ 
pened  to  bo  in  tho  mar¬ 
ket,  but  the  few  feet 
of  ground  immediately 
al>ove  tho  high-water 
mark  are  tho  property 
of  the  Dutch  Govorn- 
Without  official 


ment 

consent  to  cut  through 
this  strip  of  foreshore 
the  scheme  could  not  lie 
carried  out.  Docks  and 
repairing  establish  men t« 
might  bo  built,  but  no 
access  could  bo  had  to 
them  from  the  Water¬ 
way.  Hence  the  Ger¬ 
man  Minister  at  The 
Hague,  working  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Thyssen.  has  concentrated 
on  these  few  feet  of  foreshore.  He  has,  at  least,  asked  for  the 
consent  of  the  Dutch  Government  to  cut  through  them,  and 
Messrs.  Thyssen  will  shortly  be  in  a  position  to  proceed  with 
their  far-reaching  plans.” 

English  suspicions  had  been  thus  exprest  in  the  samu  news¬ 
paper  before  the  present  war  broke  out: 

“Messrs.  Thysson’s  harlior,  it  must  lie  remombered,  is  to  be 
a  quite  private  concern;  it  is  not  to  he  under  the  administration 
of  the  Dutch  authorities,  and  it  would  bo  perfectly  practicable 
to  build  up,  under  tho  guise  of  a  purely  commercial  under¬ 
taking,  something  like  a  Gorman  naval  bare  within  six  or  seven 
hours  of  the  shores  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  event  of  a  European 
war  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  the  Netherlands  Govern¬ 
ment  to  enforce  neutrality,  and  the  temptation  to  Germany  to 
make  use  of  its  opportunity  would  bo  irresistible.  At  any  rate, 
tho  concession  of  the  privileges  sought  with  such  ardor  by 
German  diplomacy  is  regarded  by  thoughtful  observers  here  as  a 
significant  htep  forward  in  the  Germanization  of  Holland." 

Sydney  Brooks  in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  speaks  thus  <if 
German  plans: 

“For  three  decades  at  least  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Denmark 
have  been  the  objects  of  tho  Pan-German  propaganda.  The 
Dutch  have  been  plainly  told  that  it  is  an  insufferable  mon¬ 
strosity  that  tho  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  the  German  Tiber,  should 
bo  in  the  hands  of  strangers  and  that  a  small  coast  people  should 
set  astride  of  Germany’s  busiest  river.  They  have  lieen  warned 
that  Germany  must  advance  to  her  natural  confines  and  that  ai 
present  Germany  is  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  is  denied  a 
key  to  his  own  front  door.” 


OB  KM  AN  RESERVISTS  A  K  RESTED  IX  ENGLAND 


Foreign  Comment 


LOYALTY  OF  GERMAN  SOCIALISTS 


THE  GERMAN  followers  of  the  great  Socialist  loader 
Be  be]  are  very  different  from  the  French  followers  of 
Jaur&s,  the  brilliant  Socialist  and  antimilitarist,  recently 
assassinated  because  of  his  outspoken  opposition  to  the  military' 
ardor  and  warlike  enthusiasm  which  he  saw  animating  the  bulk 
of  his  fellow  oountrymen  on  the  brink  of  war.  Tho  German 
Socialists  are  ready  to  fight  down  what  they  style  Russian 
despotism,  and  they  rally  round  their  Government  in  its  war 
policy  because  of  their  hatred  and  dread  of  the  Czar.  They 
style  the  Kaiser  “a  prince  of  peace,”  and  speak  of  him  as 
‘‘showing  himself  tho  protector 
of  universal  tranquillity.**  The 
chief  organ  of  Socialism  in 
Berlin,  the  VorvdrU,  con¬ 
tains  the  following  editorial 
utterance: 

“We  were  always  open  ene¬ 
mies  of  tho  monarchic  form 
of  government,  and  we  always 
will  be.  We  were  often  obliged 
to  conduct  a  bitter  opposition 
to  the  temperamental  wearer 
of  the  crown.  But  we  have 
to  acknowledge  to-day  that 
William  II.  has  shown  himself 
the  friend  of  universal  peace.” 

In  harmony  with  this  is  the 
speech  made  at  a  mass-meet¬ 
ing  of  8ocial  Democrats  by  N. 

Feuorstein,  Socialist  member 
of  the  Reichstag,  from  which 
the  VoatUche  Zeitung  (Berlin) 
quotes  the  following  passage: 

“We  are  all  convinced  that 
the  German  Government  is  peace-loving  and  desires  nothing 
better  than  to  uphold  the  peace.  But  in  the  case  of  tho  pres¬ 
ent  war  it  is  tho  duty  of  every  Social  Democrat  called  to  arms 
to  do  his  best  fighting  beside  his  fellow  countrymen,  especially 
when  operations  are  directed  against  Russia,  whose  absolute 
despotism  constitutes  a  menace  and  danger  to  civilizod  Europe." 

“War  in  our  country,"  declares  the  Volkalimme,  a  Socialist 
organ  of  Chemnitz,  compels  all  comrades  "to  unite  against  the 
foe,”  and  this  paper  proceeds  to  Bay: 

“All  must  set  aside  the  aims  and  purposes  of  their  party,  and 
bear  in  mind  one  fact — Germany,  and  in  a  larger  sense  all 
Europe,  is  endangered  by  Russian  despotism.  At  this  moment 
we  all  feel  the  duty  to  fight  chiefly  and  exclusively  against 
Russian  despotism.  Germany’s  women  and  children  must 
not  become  the  prey  of  Russian  bestiality;  the  German  country 
must  not  be  the  spoil  of  Cossacks;  because  if  the  Allies  should 
be  victorious,  not  an  English  governor  or  a  French  republican 
would  rule  over  Germany,  but  the  Russian  Czar.  Therefore  we 
must  defend  at  this  moment  everything  that  means  German  culture 
ind  German  liberty  against  a  merciless  and  barbaric  enemy." 

A  similar  sentiment  is  exprest  by  the  Socialist  Deputy  Kolb, 
n  an  article  in  Volkajrtmnd  (CarUruho),  when  he  says: 

“  If  the  Russian  Government  should  really  be  senseless 
>nough  to  force,  against  all  common  sense,  reason,  and  humanity, 
this  European  war,  every  Social  Democrat  will  be  expected  to 
do  his  duty  toward  his  fatherland,  culture,  and  humanity.  It 
will  bo  the  last  thing  that  Social  Democracy  could  endure  to 
have  Russian  Czarism  act  as  political  arbiter  of  Europe.” 

Deputy  Haaso,  speaking  in  the  Reichstag,  voiced  the  view 
of  the  Socialists  in  a  speech  regretting  the  war,  but  pledging 


support  to  the  Government.  He  is  quoted  as  follows  in  the 
Kdlniache  Zeitung: 

"On  behalf  of  my  party,  I  wish  to  make  the  following  decla¬ 
ration: 

“The  policy  of  Imperialism  has  plunged  tho  entire  world 
into  war,  and  made  the  peoples  fling  themselves  against  each 
other  and  deluge  Europe  in  a  torrent  of  blood.  The  defenders  of 
this  policy  will  have  to  bear  full  responsibility  before  the  world. 

“The  Social  Democrats  of  Germany  have  combated  this 
polioy  with  all  their  strength,  and  at  this  very  hour  they 
combat  it  still,  in  union  with  their  French  brothers,  who 

ha vo  always  labored  to  main¬ 
tain  peace.  Our  offorts  have 
failed.  We  find  oursolvos  in 
a  state  of  war  and  menaced 
with  foreign  invasion.  It  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  the  cause 
of  the  war;  it  is  a  question  of 
the  means  whereby  wo  can 
defend  our  frontier.  But  wo 
have  the  right  to  think  with 
sorrow  of  the  millions  of  our 
follow'  countrymen  who  have 
been  dragged,  in  spite  of  them¬ 
selves,  into  this  catastrophe. 

"It  is  they  who  will  suffer 
from  the  horrors  of  war.  Our 
eyes  accompany  our  soldiers, 
but  we  think  of  the  mothers 
who  are  forced  to  separate  from 
their  sons,  of  tho  women  and 
children  deprived  suddenly  of 
their  bread-winners,  and  of  all 
those  who  will  suffer  from 
misery  and  hunger.  To-morrow 
thousands  of  sick  and  wounded 
will  return  to  us.  Wo  consider 
it  our  duty  to  ease  their  pains 
and  to  assist  them  as  much  as 
possible. 

“Germany  is  threatened  with  annihilation  by  Russian  despot¬ 
ism,  and  to  prevent  this  danger  the  Government  can  count 
on  tho  support  of  the  Social  Democratic  party  on  condition 
that  all  efforts  are  mado  to  secure,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
an  honorable  and  permanent  international  peace." 

The  British  Socialists  can  scarcely  believe  that  their  German 
comrades  are  supporting  the  Kaiser  in  tho  present  war.  Thus 
The  Labor  Leader  (London),  "a  journal  of  Socialism,  Trade 
Unionism,  and  Politics,"  while  expressing  the  horror  and  hatred 
with  which  English  Socialists  regard  the  havoc  of  internecine 
strife,  remarks: 

“Disgraceful  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  capitalist 
press  of  this  country  to  depict  the  Socialists  of  Germany  as 
blinded  ‘Jingoes,’  cheering  the  Kaiser  and  the  causo  of  Gorman 
Imperialism  as  enthusiastically  as  the  most  bigoted  reaction¬ 
aries.  Such  reports  are  a  vicious  misrepresentation  of  the  facts. 
We  have  no  doubt  the  German  people  are  being  told  that 
British  Socialists  are  cheering  King  George  and  British  Im¬ 
perialism.  On  both  sides  of  tho  North  Sea  the  ruling  classes  are 
anxious  to  convince  tho  workers  that  their  comrades  have 
played  traitor  to  tho  sacred  trust  of  international  solidarity. 

“The  truth  is  the  German  Socialists  have  protested  against 
the  war  prohably  more  vigorously  than  the  Socialists  of  any 
country  in  Europe.  On  the  very  eve  of  tho  war  the  party 
organized  demonstrations  throughout  tho  country  attended 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peoplo;  in  Berlin  alone  the  audiences 
totaled  seventy  thousand.  A  manifesto  was  also  distributed 
broadcast  voicing  ‘in  the  name  of  humanity  and  civilization 
a  burning  protest  against  the  criminal  behavior  of  tho  war¬ 
mongers.’  This  agitation  was  only  supprest  by  the  declaration 
of  martial  law.” 
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MORAL  RESPONSIBILITY  IN  WARFARE 

OTIIIXG  is  more  striking  in  the  outbreak  of  tin*  present 
war  than  tin*  way  :n  which  everybody  is  considering 
it  from  a  moral  standpoint.  The  press  refer  with 
horror  to  l he  bloody  battli*-field.s  hca|x-d  with  the  slain;  tin*  idea 
«f  military  glory  or  territorial  expansion  hus  sunk  into  the 
background,  and  all  the  present  events  an-  trvuted  in  a  tone 
which  indicates  a  prevailing  feeling  that  such  a  struggle  is  a 
barbarous  anachronism  in  our  day.  The  Hague  Tribunal  has 
done  one  thing  for  the  world  in  making  the  Dove  of  Pence  take 
a  living  place  beside  the  eagles  of  Xapolcnnisin  in  the  |M>pulur 
mind.  The  sense  of  responsibility  for  tin-  homicidal  ravages 
of  howitzers  and  machine  guns  has  Ih-cii  a  question  most  of  all 
the  subject  of  delude  in  the  press,  ami  we  rend  much  more  about 
the  agents  or  agencies  that 
caused  the  new  struggle  in  tin 
cockpit  of  Kurope.  the  famine 
with  which  the  poor  a'o  uni¬ 
versally  threatened.  the  bunk- 
ruptcy  of  traders  and  thepara- 
ly/.ingof  commerce,  than  about 
tin-  outcome  of  the  struggle  or 
the  probable  triumph  of  Pan- 
Gcrmanism  or  Panslavism.  In 
fact,  alongside  the  war  in  the 
Held  is  the  fierce  war  of  news- 
IMipers  waged  with  the  object 
of  |M>intitig  out  and  defuming 
ihe  wire-pullers  «*r  instigators 
of  a  ghastly  Armageddon.  Tin- 
British  press  naturally  regard 
William  II.  as  the  culprit; 
while  the  German  press  de¬ 
nounce  such  an  idea  as  grossly 
libelous.  The  former  notion 
is  somew  hat  savagely  presented 
in  the  Ismdon  (Canada  i  .! >1- 
i-vrtixi-r,  wliieli  declares  that 
"the  Kaiser  wears  a  badge  of  infamy  In-fore  the  whole  world.” 
Herr  is  one  of  its  bitterest  paragraphs: 

"The  Emperor  of  Germany  has  drilled  the  earth.  He  has 
stood  forward  against  a  background  of  friendship  and  modera¬ 
tion,  a  supreme  and  terrible  iconoclast,  lie  will  drag  Europe 
and  the  world  through  the  mire  to  achieve  his  mail  ambitions, 
lie  will  dismantle  every  good  thing  that  the  centuries  of  in¬ 
vention  and  achievement  have  placed  on  substantial  foundations. 
Art,  commerce,  international  amity,  the  individual  triumphs 
of  brotherhood  and  Christianity,  all  may  fall  before  this  horrible 
monster.  He  has  polluted  h  s  escutcheon,  defiled  his  countiy- 
imn;  his  acts  do  not  measure  the  all-embracing  coim-quences 
that  may  (lime  after  him.  He  has  been  guided  by  no  good 
intentions.  Capitulation  would  have  lx-en  his  great  virtue. 
He  was  looked  for  as  the  peacemaker  of  nil  time.  The  world 
looked  with  friendly  eves  toward  him  a  few  days  ago.  Them 
was  no  vast  issue  of  empire  which  assailed  his  honor.  His 
cause  was  the  cause  of  the  iiarburiau.  And  if  the  world  i-aii 
expect  so  little  from  the  statesman-emperor,  who  suddenly 
threw  off  his  mask  to  reveal  the  greatest  criminal  of  the  ages, 
what  are  the  possibilities  if  Ihe  hordes  of  the  Orient  should 
some  day  sue  for  supremacy?” 


nonsense.  The  telegrams  that  were  exchanged  lad  ween  the 
Kaiser  and  the  C/.ur  show  how  far  ihe  German  Emperor  went 
to  preserve  the  p«-u«i-  of  Europe. 

"Further  to  assume  that  the  Emperor  declared  war  in  th» 
present  instance  against  the  will  of  Germany  is  an  absunl 
assumption. 

“Germany  is  a  military  nation.  Its  people  are  soldier' 
and  the  problems  of  Germany  from  a  military  stand(x»int  an 
known  to  every  German  citizen.  When  Russia  mobilized  her 
army  it  meant  war.  and  every  German  know  and  oxnected  it. 
Had  Germany  Iteen  under  a  republican  form  of  government  war 
would  have  been  declared  just  as  quickly,  and  just  as  certainly, 
and  just  as  surely. 

"The  Emperor  is  a  part  of  the  German  nutionul  life,  but  by 
no  means  an  all-important  part.  The  role  he  plays  in  tin- 
commercial,  artistic,  and  military  life  of  Germany  is  in  dini-t 
proportion  to  his  pcrsonul  magnetism  and  to  his  personal  ability. 
In  this  situation,  however,  the  war  spirit  was  abroad  in  the  land. 

and  no  Emperor  or  Kciehstag 
could  have  controlled  it  far 
very  long.  Russian  mobiliza¬ 
tion  s|M-lled  danger  for  (!»t- 
many,  and  the  nation  realized 
it  and  acti-d  accordingly. 

"It  is  my  la-lief,  which  i- 
worth  jus  little  or  as  much  a- 
that  of  any  other  Amernni 
who  tries  to  keep  in  toll.  I 
with  the  situation  abroad,  tha- 
tin-  blow  of  Russia  and  Frais- 
against  Germany  has  Ix-cri 
delayed  many  years  through 
the  moderation  and  peaiN--lov- 
tng  nature  of  the  present  Ger¬ 
man  Emperor.  An  'ambition' 
war-lord’  would  have  plung'd 
Europe  into  war  at  the  tine 
of  the  Morocco  crisis. 

"England  has  Ihs-ii  jealous 
of  Germany  and  her  com¬ 
mercial  triumphs  for  over  & 
generation.  France  has  ad¬ 
vertised  her  loss  of  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  Alsace  and  Lorrain- 
until  the  whole  world  has  ac¬ 
cepted  her  sentiim-ntal  atti¬ 
tude  on  this  question.  Rus-i;< 
since  her  setback  by  Jajwr. 
lias  lx-en  looking  westward  for  an  outlet  to  the  sea. 

"This  is  not  a  war  of  conquest.  It  is  not  a  Napoleonic  wur 
to  satisfy  the  pcrsonul  ambitions  of  an  cnijMTor.  It  is  a  de¬ 
fensive  war  for  the  German  race  with  their  national  life  at  stake 
Europe  was  mwiy  for  this  struggle." 

We  Hud  a  French  view  in  ait  article  by  Mr.  Haul  Leruy- 
Beaulieu  in  his  Eeonominlr  Fruitful*  (Paris),  which  lie  entitle* 
"The  Greedy  Designs  of  the  German  Ogre.”  lie  gives  an 
account  of  German  designs  in  colonizing  Africa,  Asia,  and  th- 
c oasts  and  islands  of  tin*  Pacific,  and  after  a  long  and  emphati- 
account  r if  these  designs  he  concludes  bitterly: 

"Such  is  the  gri-od  of  the  German  ogre.  Is  it  not  quite  time 
that  all  independent  countries  4>f  Euroix*  united  in  order  to 
prevent  tin*  establishment  of  his  growing  tyranny  and  to  st*»p 
the  inroads  of  a  4-4>untry  whi<-h  is  none  other  than  a  lx*ast 
prey?  He  is  trying  to  subject  nil  such  countries  to  tin-  barlmroii* 
tn-atment  which  he  inflicts  up4»n  them.  This  he  has  been 
4loing  for  f4»rty-three  years  with  inen-asing  brutality,  as  is  shown 
in  his  treatment  of  Alsace-Lorraine.” 

Such  expression*  show  howr  the  French  feel  in  t hi*  dark  hour 
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This  "responsibility,”  as  implieuting  the  Kaiser,  an  einineiii 
Gi-rnmn  of  lenrning,  experience,  and  authority  utti-rly  repudiates. 
We  n-fi-r  to  the  following  utteraiu-e  of  Mr.  Hermati  Kidder- 
1  hi?  i-ditor  of  the  able  Xru^Yurktr  Slnnl*  Ztihtng.  who  prints  his 
stati-ment  lioth  in  German  and  English.  The  substance  of 
his  editorial  may  thus  lx*  given  in  his  own  words,  as  he  im¬ 
partially  distributes  the  blame  among  all  the  Great  Powers 
of  Kurope,  omitting  Germany: 

“To  picture  the  Kaiser  as  a  bloodthirsty  war-lord  is  arrant 


when  the  spiked  hi-lim-ts  are  nearing  Paris.  This  writer  infonn' 
us  that  at  tin-  last  si-ssion  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Polities- 
Si-icnee  the  president  of  that  body,  Mr.  Henri  Bergson,  the  nu*i 
i-elebnited  French  philosopher  of  the  present  day.  said: 


"Tin-  struggli-  against  Germany  which  is  now  going  on  is  no 
more  nor  no  less  than  a  struggli*  of  civilization  against  barbar¬ 
ism.  .  .  .  The  German  ogre  must  be  placed  in  such  n  con¬ 
dition  that  it  will  lx-  impossible  for  him  to  devour  his  neigh¬ 
bor*  or  even  distant  countries,  at  least  during  the  rentun 
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EUROPEAN  WAR  AND  AMERICAN  MINERALS 


WAR  is  a  great  disturber  uf  industrial  and  commercial 
conditions.  It  makes  the  fortunes  of  some  persons 
and  ruins  others.  Most  of  us  have  already  felt  the 
pressure  of  disturbed  conditions  in  the  increase  of  prices,  but 
we  are  quite  ready  to  believe  that  the  country  at  large  is  to 
benefit  in  some  way  by  the  disturl»aiiee.  According  to  Secretary 
Franklin  K.  Lane,  in  an  interview  sent  out  from  the  Interior 
Department  in  Washington,  one  of  the  most  direct  benefits 
will  Im?  iti  making  us  realize  to  a  greater  extent  the  value  of  our 
own  mineral  resources.  Mr.  lane  thinks  it  entirely  ]M>ssihlc 
so  to  utilize  these  resources  and  expand  our  industries  that  the 
label  “Made  in  America”  will  Ixmxjiiic  familiar  in  our  own  and 
foreign  markets.  Says  the  Secretary: 

"Of  au  importance  second  only  to  that  of  tin*  food-supply 
is  the  supply  of  mineral  products  necessary  to  mwt  the  require¬ 
ments  of  twentieth-century  civilization.  One  of  the  first  effects 
of  the  war  has  been  to  make  us  realize  the  interdependence  of 
nitions  in  the  matter  of  food-supply.  Most  of  the  countries 
now  at  war  are  dependent  upon  importation  of  foodstuffs,  and 
we  have  cause  for  self-congratulation  in  the  United  State* 
that  we  are  able  to  fe«*d  ourselves.  What  we  |M>ssibly  have  not 
so  fully  realized  is  that  we  are  nearly  as  independent  in  the 
IMMsession  of  essential  mineral  resources,  and  that  lfie  inter¬ 
ference  with  manufacturing  caused  by  interruption  of  the  floTW 
of  importations  of  many  necessary  raw  mat<-rials  may  In*  over¬ 
come  almost  wholly  by  development  of  neglected  resources  in 
our  own  country." 

Mr.  Lane  believes  that  the  United  States  can  very  largely 
make  itself  indc|M*ndeut  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  its  manu¬ 
factures.  The  main  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  he  thinks,  are 
in  the  rearrangement  of  the  distribution  system.  It  has  been 
easier,  and  perhaps  cheaper,  to  import  mineral  products  and 
materials  than  to  develop  our  own  resources.  Forced  to  the 
latter  course,  American  enterprise  and  energy  will  almost  at 
once  show  results.  To  quote  again: 

"For  the  maintenance  of  agriculture,  for  instance,  we  rely 
more*  and  more  largely  upon  mineral  fertilizers.  The  thn-e 
essential  plant-foods  are  potash,  nitrogen,  and  phosphorus,  the 
latter  used  generally  in  the  form  of  phosphates.  We  have 
depended,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  very  largely  upon  the  mines 
of  Germany  for  our  supply  of  potash  salts,  and  war  has  cut  off 
this  supply,  but  we  have  large  deposits  of  potash  in  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  reserve  which  can  Ik*  immediately  opened  and  developed 
if  a  bill  now  before  Congress  to  make  these  supplies  available 
is  enacted.  Chile  hold*  a  practical  world  monojMily  of  the  most 
readily  available  nitrogen  in  its  great  nitrate  la*d*.  .  .  .  For¬ 
tunately  ...  we  can  draw  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  fix  it 
with  lime  by  the  use  of  large  and  cheap  electrical  development, 

a*  is  done  at  Niagara  Falls  and  in  Norway . 

"The  Southern  States  have  for  years  largely  supplied  the 
world  with  phosphates,  but  because  of  the  distribution  system 
a  large  jwirt  of  this  supply  has  gone  to  Kuropc,  and  much  of  the 
phosphntm  used  in  the  Western  State*  have  l>een  imported 
across  the  Pacific.  We  have  some  3,000,000  acres  of  phosphate 
lands  in  the  West  lying  near  the  smelters  from  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  the  sulfuric  acid  necessary  to  convert  these  phosphates 
into  form  available  for  plant-food.” 

Among  other  industries,  now  dependent  upon  the  product*  of 
other  countries,  which  can  Ik*  made  independent ,  Mr.  Lane 
sj>eeifie*  the  steel  industry.  He  says: 

"Manganese  is  of  large  importance  to  this  industry,  and 
the  largest  supply  of  ore  comes  from  Russia  nnd  other  countries 
with  which  commerce  is  now  paralyzed.  .  .  .  We  have  great 
stores  of  manganese  in  this  country  which  has  been  largely 
untouched  because  it  is  somewhat  inferior  in  quality.  To  bring 
this  home  supply  into  use  menas  merely  adoption  of  methods 


for  its  purification,  which  are  known  and  nan  be  successfully 
used.  .  .  .  There  are  other  international  contributions,  tho, 
in  the  steel  industry.  We  have  depended  largely  upon  the 
island  of  Ceylon  for  the  graphite  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
crucibles  in  which  crucible  stool  for  edge-tools  and  small  firearm* 
is  made.  Or  to  take  another  metal,  European  smell  ere,  using 
in  part  Chinese  and  Mexican  ores,  have  in  late  years  furnished 
much  of  the  world’s  supply  of  antimony,  which  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  type-metal,  and  also  medicinally.  War  ho* 
paralyzed  the  production  of  antimony  in  Kuglund  (at  New¬ 
castle),  and  prices  have  gone  up.  Antimony,  however,  is  easily 
extracted  from  many  low-grade  ores  which  we  have  in  great 
quantities  in  at  least  seven  States,  ami  there  is  no  reason  why  wo 
should  not  make  this  extraction  and  be  independent  of  other 
countries,  both  as  to  supply  and  prices.  Similar  conditions 
hold  in  the  ease  of  arsenic. 

"A  large  tonnage*  of  ferromanganese  alloys  comes  from 
Germany  and  England.  It  is  only  in  the  last  ten  years  that  we 
have  freed  ourselves  from  Sicily’s  monopolistic  control  of  the 
sulfur-supply.  Flint  pebbles  are  common  and  the  supply 
large  enough  in  the  United  States,  but  for  such  an  apparently 
unimportant  product  as  tlie.se,  used  in  the  fine  grinding  of  cement 
and  ores,  we  have  been  depending  upon  the  chalk  cliffs  of 
England.  Denmark,  and  France.” 

According  to  Mr.  Lane,  .the  Government  is  doing  all  that  it 
can  to  aid  industry  in  such  matters  as  these.  We  are  told: 

"The  nation's  greatest  natural  resource*  are  a  part  of  the 
public  domain,  and  under  the  charge  of  the  Interior  Department. 
The  annual  reports  on  the  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States 
published  by  the  United  States  Gcohvgical  Survey  for  tho  last 
thirty  years  contain  not  only  statistics  of  yearly  production 
of  all  commercial  minerals,  but  also  useful  facts  regarding  the 
occurrence,  exploitation,  and  application  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country.  The  Geological  Survey 
has  been  instructed  to  furnish  upon  request  the  addresses  of 
producer*  from  whom  buyer*  can  supply  their  want*  if  the 
mineral  is  produced  at  all  in  this  country  <>r  information  regard¬ 
ing  tilt*  localities  where  reported  deposit*  are  undeveloped.  In 
some  instances  large  deposits  remain  undeveloped  simply  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  distance  from  market  has  given  to  the 
foreign  soun*e*  of  raw  material  with  the  lower  ocean  freights  an 
advantage  over  domestic*  producers  shipping  by  rail.” 

Asked  what  immediate  effects  upon  mineral  industries  may  be 
expected  from  the  war,  Mr.  Lane  replied  that  an  instance  is  the 
copper  industry,  which  has  already  felt  injurious  effects  in  the 
curtailment  of  production: 

"While  considerable  copper  is  consumed  in  the  munitions 
of  war,  the  constructive  arts  of  |>eace  furnish  a  far  better  world 
market.  .  .  .  In  the  east*  of  zinc,  however,  the  effect  of  the 
Euro|K*an  war  is  the  opposite.  The  smelting  centers  of  the 
Continent  an*  in  the  zone  of  fighting.  In  Belgium,  for  instance, 
praetii*allv  all  the  zinc  smelters  lie  along  tho  line  of  attack 
chosen  by  the  German  armies,  while  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  Austria^ 
Hungary,  atnl  Russian  Roland  the  smelters  are  likewise  located 
where  military  operations  promise  to  Ik*  most  active.  It  is 
within  the  limits  of  probability  to  expect  a  loss  of  a  half  million 
tons  in  the  foreign  production  of  zinc,  or  nearly  half  the  world’s 
output,  with  Iwncficial  effect  upon  the  recent  overproduction 
in  the  United  States,  especially  as  affording  the  opportunity  to 
export  zinc  and  gul vanized- iron  products  to  South- American 
countries  which  market  has  hitherto  been  only  in  part  utilized 
by  our  exporter*. 

“Fuel-oil  has  a  large  use  in  naval  warfare  of  to-day,  yet  the 
tying  up  of  the  big  tank-steamers  on  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  seaport*  is  already  embarrassing  the  oil-producers  of 
this  country  who  depend  so  largely  upon  the  export  trade  in  all 
the  forms  of  petroleum,  crude  and  refined.  On  the  other  hand, 
Russia,  our  strongest  rival  in  oil  production,  must  suffer  more 
complete  and  longer-continued  interruption  of  exports,  which 
should  tend  to  enlarge  the  market  for  our  oil. 

"The  supply  of  cheap  foreign  barytes  has  prevented  tin 
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development  of  many  good  deposits  of  that  mineral.  Inn  with 
the  consumers  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  already  l«M>kiii»f  for 
domestic  supplies,  some  of  the  Southern  mines  should  U-  re¬ 
opened  to  supplement  the  outputs  of  those  already  in  operation. 

"The  closure  of  the  European  market  leaves  but  one  buyer 
for  the  radium  ores  of  Colorado  and  Utah,  which  is  decidedly 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  miner.  Had  the  legislation  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress  boon  promptly  enacted  the  United  States 
(iovernment  would  probably  have  been  buying  these  ores  at 
this  time. 

"  While  the  United  States  leads  in  coal-mines,  the  six  Kunqiean 
nations  now  at  war  happen  to  be  the  six  next  largest  coal-mining 
countries,  producing  together  over  half  the  world’s  coal.  Inter¬ 
ference  with  both  the  mining  and  the  commerce  of  these  tuitions 
must  necessarily  increase  the  demand  for  our  coal,  at  least  in  the 
neutral  countries  of  the  world.  And  coal  is  our  one  resource 
nlsmt  which  there  need  be  no  present  anxiety.  The  l'uii<>d 
States  is  now-  producing  40  |>er  cent,  of  the  world’s  supply  of 
coal,  and  the  reserves  yet  to  lie  drawn  upon  exceed,  so  far  as 
known,  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined.  It  is  not 
generally  known,  however,  to  what  an  extent  we  have  lieen  de- 
I Minding  upon  Kuro|ie,  principally  Germany,  for  many  of  the 
chemical  products  derivable  from  coal,  and  which  we  have  l>ccn 
permitting  to  go  to  waste,  in  the  most  reckless  manner,  C’oal- 
iar  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas  and  of  coke  (in 
retort  ovens)  is  capable  of  producing  hundreds  of  chemical 
products,  but  the  chemical  industries  dependent  u|»on  coal-tar 
as  a  raw  material  have  had  little  development  in  the  United 
States.  Our  imports  of  coal-tar  products  in  11113  were  valued 
at  $1 1 ,000,000  at  initi¬ 
ating  points,  and  when 
they  reached  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer  probably 
cost  double  that  amount. 

If  the  present  war  eon- 
tinues any  length  of  time 
1 1 American  consumer 
will  have  to  do  without 
aniline  colors  ami  dyes, 
certain  drugs,  and  nu¬ 
merous  other  coal-tar 
products,  or  the  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturers  will 
undertake  to  supply 
these  essential  commodities  which  have  hitherto  curried  the 
lalnd  ‘Made  ill  Germany. ’ 

“The  Panama  Canal  is  opened  in  time  to  help  us  in  many 
ways.  Bolivia,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  greatest  tin-producing 
countries  in  the  world,  but  its  heaviest  exportations  have  been 
Europe,  and  the  United  States  has  been  getting  its  supply 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  tin-plate  and  tin  alloys 
•ondon  and  Liverpool.  With  the  sus|>ension  of  European 


industry  ami  the  opening  «»f  the  canal,  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  we  should  not  now  step  in,  bring  Bolivia’s  tin  on*  to  this 
country,  and  manufacture  it." 

^Diis  eliange  or  supply  would  not  necessarily  mean  higher 
prices  in  this  country.  Mr.  tane  thinks.  During  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  one  supply  to  another,  and  the  development  of  new 
so im**s  of  material,  cost  of  production  might  possibly  bo  slightly 
enhanced,  but  with  u  new  production  and  distribution  system, 
wholly  domestic,  once  established,  then*  is  no  reason  why 
foreign  fluctuations  in  prices  should  affect  our  industries  or 
the  prices  of  our  products  to  home  consumers. 


NO  MORE  TANK  FIRES 

HE  EFFECTIVENESS  of  foam  or  “suds"  in  putting 
out  lln*s  in  oil  or  other  liquid  fuel  was  demonstrated 
some  time  ago.  ami  was  duly  reported  in  these  pages. 
It  has  now  Imvh  applied  in  an  automatic  extinguishing  plant 
recently  installed  at  the  Standard  Oil  Company’s  refinery  at 
Bayonne,  N.  J.  The  satisfactory  results  of  several  tests  seem 
to  show  that  tank  fin's,  long  the  bugaboo  of  the  oil  man.  need 
no  longer  1m*  feared.  The  equipment,  which  is  descrilM'd  in 
Engineering  Xrir*  (New  York.  August  201  consists  of  staml- 

pi|M*s  placid  around  and 
connected  to  a  storage 
tank.  We  read: 

“The  first  test  was 
run  on  July  22  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  roofed 
tank  40  feet  in  diame- 
t  er.  The  tire  a  ppara  t  us 
consisted  of  four  stand- 
pipes  110  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  the  same  heights  as 
the  tank,  arranged  out¬ 
side  and  against  the 
tank  at  intervals  of  ‘10 
degrees.  Then*  was  a  direct  outlet  into  the  tank  from  the  stand¬ 
pipes.  about  12  inches  wide  by  8  inches  deep,  at  the  top  of  the 
tank.  These  stand-pipes  contained  about  one  gallon  of  a  solution 
of  sodium  carbonate  and  soapbark  per  square  foot  of  oil  surface. 

I  .end-lined  sulfurie-ueid  containers  were  suspended  from  the  top 
of  the  stand-pipes,  and  connected  to  a  phosphor-bronze  cable 
containing  standard  fusible  links,  controlled  by  a  series  of 
triggers.  The  cable  and  fusible  links  were  arranged  to  permit 
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requent  inspection.  In  tin-  tost,  water  was  admit  ted  to  the 
auk  to  within  3  feet  of  the  top:  3,000  gallons  of  Mexican  crude 
>il  and  some  naphtha  wen>  floated  upon  the  water,  and  a  torch 
ipplied.  When  the  fuses  melted,  the  acid  drop!  into  the  chemi- 
•al  solution  in  the  stand-pipe  and  the  resulting  foam  started 
nstantly  into  the  lank  through  the  opening.  The  tin-  was 
njtmnntieally  extinguished  in  nine  seconds  by  a  14-inch  layer  of 
»aiu. 

"On  July  24,  another  test  was  run,  in  which  the  tin*  was  j>er- 
nittod  to  gain  headway.  The  roof  and  automatic  devices  were 
■ernoved,  and  the  stand-pipes  arranged  to  operate  hy  hand  on  a 
'.Vfoot  cable,  so  that  the  acid  could  Ik-  released  at  will.  The 
viitor  in  the  tank  was  lowered  t»  feet.  It  was  thought  by  some 
iiat  the  foam  in  issuing  from  the  discharge  opening  would  Ik- 
Ii^troyod  to  a  certain  extent,  and  that  its  swift  delivery  across 
he  surface  of  the  oil  would  be  impossible.  On  the  water  in 
lie  tank.  3,000  gallons  of  Mexican  crude  oil  and  100  gallons  <if 
ru* dine  were  floated  and  ignited.  The  tin1 
vus  |>ermitted  to  rage  for  five  minutes,  when 
me  of  the  stand-pipes  was  operated.  It 
imde  little  impression.  The  remaining 
tcnd-pijKW  were  released  thirty  seconds  later 
tod  the  fire  was  extinguished  in  one  minute." 


TOPSY-TURVY  EVOLUTION 

HAT  the  development  of  life  may 
not  have  proceeded  from  the  simple 
to  the  complex,  as  Darwin  and  his 
ollowers  have  taught  us,  but  rather  front 
In*  complex  to  the  simple,  is  the  somewhat 
eo  national  thought  elaborated  by  Prof. 

Villiam  Bateson.  Director  of  the  John 
lines  Horticultural  Institution,  in  his  presi- 
.en rial  address  (adore  the  British  Abso¬ 
lution  at  its  meeting  in  Melbourne,  Aus- 
ruliu.  this  month.  Professor  Bateson 
hinka  that  we  may  regard  the  earliest  and 
implest  forms  of  life  as  containing  in  some 
nysterious  way  all  the  peculiarities  of  the 
non-  complex  forms  that  descend  from  it. 
t  speck  of  protoplasm  on  this  theory  would 
bus  1h*  a  sort  of  concentrated  essence  of 
he  world's  greatest  men,  with  their  bodies 
ml  brains  complete,  and  the  influence  of 
nvironment  and  education  reduces  to  a 
oinimum,  perhaps  to  zero.  Quantity  is  of 

account  in  these  considerations.  Professor 
IttiMion  assures  ns.  Shakespeare  once  ex¬ 
ited  as  a  speck  of  protoplasm  not  so  big  as  a  small  pin's  head, 
aid  whatever  was  added  to  this  in  the  processes  of  growth 
niuld  equally  well  have  served  to  build  up  a  balsam  or  a  rat. 
Ye  quote  from  an  extended  report  of  Professor  Bateson’s  ad- 
printed  in  The  Timex  (New  York.  August  lb).  He  said: 

"We  must  begin  seriously  to  consider  whether  the  course 
4  evolution  can  at  all  reasonably  be  represented  as  an  un- 
•a*  king  of  an  original  complex  which  contained  within  itself 
he  whole  range  of  diversity  which  living  things  present.  I  do 
mt  suggest  that  we  should  come  to  a  judgment  as  to  what  is 
•r  is  not  probable  in  these  respects.  As  I  have  said  already. 
his  is  no  time  for  devising  theories  of  evolution,  and  I  pro- 
xmnd  none.  But.  as  we  have  got  to  recognize  that  there 
las  been  an  evolution,  that  somehow  or  other  the  forms  of  life 
lave  arisen  from  fewer  forms,  we  may  as  well  ms-  whether  we 
in-  limited  to  the  old  view  that  evolutionary  progress  is  from 
he  simple  to  the  complex,  and  whether  after  all  it  is  conceiv- 
ible  that  the  process  was  the  other  way  about.  When  the  facts 
»f  genetic  discovery  Itecome  familiarly  known  to  biologists,  and 
•case  to  l»e  the  preoccupation  of  a  few,  as  they  still  are.  many 
tnd  long  discussions  must  inevitably  arise  on  the  question,  ami 
offer  these  remarks  to  prepare  the  ground.  I  ask  you  simply 
*»  open  your  minds  to  this  possibility.  It  involves  a  certain 
ffort.  We  have  to  reverse  our  habitual  modes  of  thought. 
\t  first  it  may  wem  rank  absurdity  to  suppose  that  the  pri¬ 
mordial  form  or  f.rms  of  protoplasm  could  have  contained  com¬ 


plexify  enough  to  produce  the  divers  types  of  life.  But  is  it 
easier  to  imagine  that  these  powers  could  have  berm  conveyed 
by  extrinsic  additions?  Of  what  nature  could  these  additions 
lie?  Additions  of  material  can  not  surely  Im*  in  question. 

"We  an-  told  that  salts  of  iron  in  the  soil  may  turn  a  pink 
hydrangea  blue.  The  in»n  can  not  Im-  passed  on  to  the  next 
generation.  How  can  the  iron  multiply  itself?  The  power  to 
assimilate  the  iron  is  all  that  can  be  transmitted.  A  disease- 
producing.  organism  like  the  pehriue  of  silkworms  can  in  a  very 
few  cases  lie  pusst-d  on  through  the  gcrm-<-clls.  Such  an  organ¬ 
ism  can  multiply  and  can  produce  its  characteristic  effects  in 
the  next  generation.  But  it  d«M*s  not  become  part  of  the 
invaded  host,  and  we  can  not  conceive  it  taking  jiart  in  the 
geomet  rically  ordered  processes  of  segregation. 

"Tlies*-  illust  nit  ions  may  si-em  t»»o  gross;  hut  what  n-flm-ment 
will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  problem,  that  the  thing 
introduced  must  Its*,  as  the  living  organism  itself  is.  capable  of 

multiplication  and  of  subordinating  itself  in 
a  definite  system  of  segregation? 

"That  which  is  conferred  in  variation 
must  nit  her  itself  he  a  cluing*-,  not  of  ma¬ 
terial.  hut  of  arrangement ,  or  of  motion. 
The  invocation  of  additions  extrinsic  to  the 
organism  does  not  seriously  help  us  to  im¬ 
agine  how  the  power  to  change  can  lie  con- 
ferred,  and  if  it  proves  that  hope  in  that 
direction  must  Is-  abandoned  I  think  we 
lone  very  little.  By  the  rearrangement  «*f  a 
very  moderate  number  of  things  we  soon 
n-ach  a  numlier  of  possibilities  practically 
infinite . 

"I  have  confidence  that  the  artistic  gifts 
of  mankind  will  prove  to  lie  due  not  to 
something  a* hied  to  the  mak«Mtp  of  an 
ordinary  man.  but  to  the  absence  of  actors 
which  in  the  normal  person  inhibit  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  these  gifts.  They  are  almost 
beyond  doubt  to  Ik*  looked  upon  as  releases 
of  powers  normally  supprest.  The  instru¬ 
ment  is  there,  but  it  is  ‘stopt  down.’ 

"The  scents  of  flowers  or  fruits,  the  finely 
repeated  divisions  that  give  its  quality  to  the 
wool  of  the  merino,  or.  in  an  analogous  case, 
the  multiplicity  of  quills  to  the  tail  of  the 
fantail  pigeon,  are  in  all  probability  other 

examples  of  such  releases . 

"Somewhat  reluctantly,  and  rather  from 
a  sense  of  duty,  I  have  devoted  most  of 
this  address  to  the  evolutionary  aspects  of 
genetic  res**arch.  We  can  not  keep  these 
things  out  of  our  heads,  tho  sometimes  we 
wish  we  could. 

"Tho  outcome,  as  you  will  have  seen,  is 
negative,  destroying  much  that  till  lately 
passed  for  gospel.  Destruction  may  lie  use¬ 
ful.  but  it  is  a  low  kind  of  work.  We  are  just  about  where 
Boyle  was  in  the  seventeenth  century.  We  can  dispose  of 
alchemy,  but  wc  can  not  make  more  than  a  quasiehomistry. 
We  are  awaiting  our  Priestley  and  our  Mendeleeff.” 


THE  RECORD  SALT  CROP— The  production  of  salt  in  the 
United  States  in  the  year  just  past  exceeds  tho  ten-million- 
dollar  mark  in  value  and  breaks  the  record,  according  to  infor¬ 
mation  given  out  by  the  U  S.  Geological  Survey  in  its  Prom 
Unlit  tin  (Washington,  August).  Says  this  publication: 

"Tho  marketed  production  of  salt  in  the  United  States,  in¬ 
cluding  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  in  1913  reached  the  record- 
breaking  total  of  34.399.298  barrels  of  280  pounds  each 
or  4,81  a.902  short  tons.  The  value  of  the  product  was 
$10,123,139.  These  figures  are  the  greatest  yet  recorded  by  the 
United  States  Geohigieal  Survey  for  the  salt  industry  in  the  United 
States,  and  they  represent  an  increase  of  3  per  cent,  in  quan¬ 
tity  produced  and  of  nearly  8  per  cent,  in  value  compared 
with  1912.  Salt  occurs  in  two  distinct  ways — as  rock  suit  in 
beds  or  associated  with  lieddcd  or  sedimentary  rocks,  and  in 
solution,  ms  in  sea-water  or  in  brines  or  bitterns.  A  very 
large  part  of  the  salt  production  is  derived  hy  converting  tin- 
natural  rock  salt  into  brine,  w-hich  is  then  pumped  to  the  surface 
and  evaporated.  The  two  main  methods  of  obtaining  salt  are 
the  mining  of  roek  salt  and  the  evaporation  of  salt-bearing  solu¬ 
tions.  Rock  salt  is  produced  chiefly  by  deep  shaft  mining." 


HK  KKVKICSKM  BVOLUTION. 


ProfcMor  Bateson.  pnnUk-nt  of  the 
British  Association,  thinks  tho  earth** 
and  simplest  forms  of  life  may  have 
contalnol  all  tlic  more  complex  forms 
that  have  descended  from  them. 
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EFFECTIVE  SUBMARINE  SIGNALS 


AX  ELECTRIC  OSCILLATOR  which,  whin  attached 
to  the  inner  skin  of  a  ship,  sends  out  a  tone  that  can 
be  heard  on  lioard  another  vessel  live  to  thirty  miles 
away,  has  been  invented  by  Prof.  R.  A.  Fessenden.  P.  Harvey 
Middleton,  who  describes  this  device  in  the  pages  of  Popular 


lllu«tr»|h,«»  lif  ftKirtrsy  of  ‘Popular  Klrrlrk'ily  ar>1  Ndrrn  Mo-hausr*  *’ 


IT  MIGHT  UAVK  AVERTED  GREAT  8EA  DISASTERS 

The  new  lubmarlm-nlgnal  that  leUs  of  a|>prt»arhlnK  ships  or  IcHmtks. 
In  the  view  atxivo  it  U  being  Used  as  a  telephone. 


Electricity  ami  Modern  Mechanic m  (New  York,  September),  asserts 
that  it  might  have  averted  all  of  the  terrible  marine  disasters 
of  the  | >ast  two  years — the  sinking  of  the  Titanic,  the  burning 
of  the  Volturno,  the  loss  of  the  Empress  of  Ireland,  and  the 
collision  of  the  New  York  and  Pretoria,  all  of  which,  he  says, 
were  due  to  the  absence  of  reliable  means  of  wanting  vessels 
in  fogs  of  the  proximity  of  danger.  Of  Professor  Fessenden’s 
apparatus  he  says: 

“The  sound  is  produced  in  the  oscillator  by  the  vibration 
of  the  diaphragm  itself,  this  motion  being  produced  by  electrical 
impulses  induced  in  a  copper  cylinder  inside  the  casing,  which 
hangs  free  in  an  electromagnet.  The  motion,  l-1000th  of  an 
inch,  is  given  at  the  rate  of  ”>00  per  sei-ond.  The  receiving 
oscillator  is  practically  a  duplicate  of  the  sender,  excepting  that 
the  action  is  reversed;  in  this  case  the  diaphragm  excites  a 
telephonic  apparatus  within  as  it  receives  vibrations  from  the 
water. 

"This  oscillator  is  a  development  of  the  submarine- bell 
system  of  signaling,  the  serious  defect  of  which,  it  is  said,  was 
that  it  only  enabled  vessels  to  receive  the  sounds  made  by  bells 
located  on  buoys  and  light-ships,  leaving  the  problem  of  ship- 
to-ship  communication  still  to  I**  solved.  This  oscillator  will, 
however,  not  only  enable  a  moving  ship  to  communicate  with 
another  moving  ship,  but  will  also  receive  the  submarine-bell 
sounds. 

“Signals  transmitted  through  the  air  have  proved  powerless 
to  prevent  collisions  and  avoid  icebergs,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
air  does  not  transmit  sound  uniformly.  It  varies  in  density, 
anil  columns  and  bodies  of  air  at  different  densities  reflect  and 
refract  sound  so  that  when  heard  it  may  not  truly  indicate  the 
direct  inn  from  which  it  comes,  and  it  often  skips  over  spaces 
where  it  can  not  be  heard  at  all.  H.  J.  W.  Fay  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  beUn-n  tHJO  ami  1,000  vessels  were 


wrecked  from  1X9:5  to  1902  by  aberrations  of  sound  or  by  heitir 
drawn  on  a  false  course  by  the  echo,  the  loss  in  property  amount¬ 
ing  to  fifty-seven  millions  of  dollars  and  over  .500  lives  beinj 
lost.  The  transmission  of  sound  through  the  medium  of  tf> 
ocean  itself  is  the  only  safe  method,  and  it  is  four  times  quiekw 
than  through  the  uir. 

"On  June  3  the  collier  Dcvercux,  of  the  Metro|xiliUn  Coal 
Company's  rounded  ('ape Cod.  About  9:30  p.m.  sbvilxfw 
sounding  a  Fessenden  oscillator  installed  for  test  ptirpow-, 
using  alternately  an  oscillator  on  the  i»ort  and  another  on  ll»t 
starboard.  At  Boston  Light-ship  the  tug  Ncjtonset  was  lying 
with  ITofessor  Fessenden  and  a  number  of  newspaper  n- 
alioard.  A  receiving  oscillator  was  bung  overlxiard  from  n  duvii 
Almost  immediately  the  Ucccrcux's  signal  was  heard,  cam- 
across  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  Morse  dot  and  dash  sou:i 
being  clear  ami  unmistakable.  By  prearrangement  the  Dem> 
sounded  lirst  her  port  oscillator,  with  the  letter  *M  8/  overall- 
over,  for  five  minutes.  Then  she  switched  to  her  starhnan 
oscillator,  sounding  ‘(5  O.’  After  five  minutes  more  she  left  ai 
interval  of  five  minutes  of  silence.  Then  the  process  *■. 
repeated  and  she  kept  it  up  all  the  way  across  the  hay.  Jie 
as  her  lights  app-ared  to  those  on  the  tug  the  sound  bunii 
so  strong  that,  tho  the  ship  could  not  lie  seen,  the  sound  of  in 
signals  could  be  heard  distinctly  by  the  men  on  the  tug's  do  - 
coming  tip  out  of  the  water.  That  they  were  not  conveyed  i 
the  air  was  demonstrated  by  going  down  into  the  tug's  fon-jmil 
where  the  sounds  wen;  much  louder. 

“  Earlier  in  the  day,  with  two  tugs  equipped  with  owdl bit- 
anchored  near  each  other,  messages  were  sent  by  means  of  tl 
human  voice  transmitted  under  water.  The  next  day  tl 
writer  was  present  in  the  workshops  of  the  Submarine  Signs! 
Company  at  Boston,  when  Professor  Fessenden  played  a  phosi- 
grapb  record  on  u  machine  in  a  small  room  at  the  end  of  thesis 
with  the  door  closed.  The  sound  of  Melba's  voice  came  •■!< r 
and  distinct  from  the  center  of  a  tank  tilled  with  water,  to  win 
un  oscillator  was  attached,  a  hundred  feet  away  from  the  ru¬ 
in  which  the  record  was  playing. 

“That  this  oscillator  would  have  prevented  the  sinking  of  d- 
Titanic  was  fairly  proved  in  a  series  of  tests  conducted  this  spn*c 


THE  OSCILLATOR 


Ils  toms  can  tic  heard  on  a  vessel  five  to  thirty  miles  awn) 


on  the  Ci rand  Banks  from  the  U.  S.  Revenue  Cutter  Mw‘ 
engaged  in  ice-patrol  service,  when  Professor  Fessenden  w* 
able,  by  timing  the  echo  returned  from  tho  transmitting  »-?* 
paratus.  to  compute  the  depth  of  soundings,  and  not  only  the 
proximity  of  iccU-rgs,  but  the  approximate  distance  of  the 
bergs  from  the  vessel." 
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BUTTER  FROM  A  TREE 

A  SO-CALLED  “butter-tree”  is  described  in  a  recent 
report  by  United  States  Consul  Yerby,  from  Sierra 
Leone,  Africa.  The  product,  he  thinks,  may  become 
an  important  export,  and  it  is  already  used,  in  Europe,  to  make 
an  artificial  butter.  Says  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Courier- 
Journal  (Louisville,  Ky.),  commenting  on  Mr.  Yerby 's  report: 

“The  shea-tree  produces  a  nut  covered  with  a  soft  pulp,  which 
is  in  turn  covered  with  a  smooth  skin  easily  removable  when  the 
nut  ripens.  The  pulp  is  sweet  and  wholesome.  It  may,  per¬ 
haps.  bo  used  for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol,  says  the  Consul. 
The  nut  is  about  60  per  cent.  ‘  butter.'  which  is  edible.  The  tree 
begins  I  waring  at  the  age  of  fif¬ 
teen  years  and  reaches  its  full 
capacity  at  about  twenty-five 
years.  The  butter  plantation 
then  lasts  indefinitely  if  jungle 
fires  do  not  get  it. 

"Chocolate  manufacturers  in 
Europe  could  easily  absorb  the 
product  of  a  greatly  enlarged 
cultivation  of  the  shea-tree, 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Yerby. 
i  'andles  and  soap,  he  says,  may 
also  be  made  of  it. 

"Three  products  of  a  single 
tree  so  widely  different  in  use 
ami  requirements  suggest  too 
great  versatility  upon  the  part 
of  the  tree  which  might  other¬ 
wise  seem  a  useful  servant  of 
mankind.  In  Sierra  Leone,  no 
doubt,  nearly  everything  that 
will  lubricate  a  biscuit  so  that  it 
may  be  swallowed  easily  rales 
as  butter.  Hut  discriminating 
palates  will  not  be  enticed  by 
a  substance  with  which  a  man 
may  scrub  his  face  and  hands 
prior  to  the  discussion  of  the 
evening  meal,  light  the  dining¬ 
room  during  the  meal,  or  butter 
the  sliced  bread  when  the  meal 
is  in  progress. 

"Sundry  varieties  of  synthetic 
butter  have  long  been  money¬ 
makers  in  America,  among  them 
oleomargarine.  But  nothing 
other  than  real  butter  meets  the  reasonable  demand  of  any  one 
who  has  been  brought  up  on  a  dairy  farm,  or  on  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  butter-tree  sounds  marvelous,  hut  a  little  too  much 
so  to  create  the  belief  that  the  time  may  come  when  shoe-tree 
plantations  in  British  West  Africa  will  produce  a  competitor  for 
the  genuine  article.” 

UNCLEAN  SODA  -  FOUNTAINS— Dirty  methods  at  soda- 
water  fountains  an*  reprobated  in  a  note  by  American  Medicine 
( New  York,  July),  which  intimates  that  they  should  receive 
more  attention  from  health  authorities  than  they  now  do.  Says 
•  his  paper: 

“  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  the  matter  in  the  daily  press, 
and  wc  must  say  that  the  complaints  are  often  well  founded. 
The  glasses  after  being  used  an*  merely  dipt  in  a  sink  of  dirty 
water  and  an*  presented  to  the  next  customer  with  the  greasy 
lip-marks  of  the  last  one  still  on  them.  In  times  of  epidemics  of 
infections  of  the  throat  there  must  Is*  many  cases  contracted  this 
way — indeed,  it  is  a  danger  at  all  times,  not  to  mention  the  dis¬ 
gusting  filthiness  of  the  custom.  It  is  so  easy  to  install  flowing 
water  in  an  apparatus  which  will  effectively  cleanse  the  glasses 
that  we  an*  surprized  that  all  fountains  are  not  thus  equipped 
anyhow. 

“  Perhaps  the  patrons  of  these  places  night  drive  the  offend¬ 
ers  out  of  business  by  refusing  to  buy  of  '.hem  and  inducing 
their  friends  to  join  in  a  boycott  for  decency  as  well  as  good 
health.  Then  we  might  also  talcc  up  the  matter  of  flies,  and 
force  the  merchants  so  to  cover  or  screen  the  drinking  utensils 
that  patrons  will  not  bo  compelled  to  use  those  which  have  had 
the  dirty  insects  crawling  over  them.” 


THE  VALUE  OF  STUMPS 

OOD  of  the  most  contorted  grain — the  most  valuable 
for  decorative  purposes  —is  to  Is*  found  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  trunk  of  hardwood  trees,  nearest  to  the 
roots.  This  part  is  frequently  wasted  in  cutting,  because  it  is 
difficult  to  remove.  A  correspondent  of  The  Hardu'ood  RrronI 
(Chicago,  July  25),  signing  himself  "J.  V.  H.."  calls  attention 
to  this  fact  and  suggests  that  lumbermen  should  put  a  stop  to 
this  waste.  He  contributes  two  pertinent  illustrations  and  thus 
comments  upon  them: 

"This  drawing  represents  a  mahogany-tree  that  stood  near 
Camp  Vaca.on  the  headwaters  of  the  Belize  River, about  30  miles 


northeast  of  Lake  Pet  in.  Guatemala.  Central  America.  It  is  a 
typical  representative  of  the  mahogany-tree,  as  it  grows  in  that 
country.  The  picture  shows  the  extremely  wasteful  method  of 
the  natives  in  felling  timber  by  erecting  a  platform  (or  barbecue, 
as  they  call  it)  with  poles  hound  together  with  tie-vine.  On  this 
the  chop|M*r  stands,  and  is  so  elevated  that  he  can  cut  a  groat 
notch  around  the  tree,  clear  abovo  the  great  buttresses,  or  brace 
roots,  sometimes  called  spines.  Nature  strengthens  the  stumps 
and  crotches  of  trees  by  knitting  and  twisting  the  fiber,  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  thickness  of  tin*  annular  layers  of  the  growth  of 
woody  substance  at  points  when*  falls  the  greatest  strain.  Thus 
every  tree  has  been  given  a  stump  and  crotch  figure  common  to 
itself.  From  Initli  of  those  in  walnut  we  obtain  a  beautiful  and 
valuable  veneer,  and  from  the  crotches  or  fans  of  the  muhogauy 
has  been  produced  a  rare  style  of  fancy  veneer  that  has  been 
prized  very  highly  for  a  long  time,  and  is  still  in  demand.  Why 
not  utilize  its  stump? 

“This  photograph  represents  a  large  walnut-tree,  after  the 
earth  had  been  dug  away  in  grubbing,  thus  exposing  the  side  or 
spur  roots  so  they  can  Ik*  chopped  down  on  a  line  with  the  body 
of  the  butt  log.  thus  saving  the  extreme  butt  or  stump,  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  all  large  walnut-trees  and  many  small  ones,  if 
of  a  figured  nature.  This  tree  stood  near  the  Arkansas  River  at 
Blackburn,  in  the  Osage  Nation,  Indian  Territory,  now  Okla¬ 
homa.  The  average  gain  in  felling  walnut  by  grubbing  is  about 
equal  to  the  average  loss  in  felling  mahogany  by  cutting  high 
stumps.  .  .  .  All  walnut  stumps  can  he  cut  off  at  a  point  con¬ 
siderably  1k-1ow  the  ground  line,  and  not  produce  an  objection¬ 
able  amount  of  end  grain  in  the  veneer,  and  by  cutting  them 
in  various  ways  are  very  productive  of  a  fine  product.  This.  I 
claim,  is  also  true  of  mahogany,  and  it  should  be  thoroughly 
tried  out  by  experiment." 


From  '  TW  Ha/  lw  .-l  fU^-rd.*'  fturag.. 

WASTEFUL  CUTTINU  OF  A  MAW*.  ANY -TREK  WALNUT-TWEE.  READY  FOR  ECONOMICAL  CUTTING. 

WRONG  AND  RIGHT  WAY  To  FELL  TREES  OF  VALUABLE  WOOD. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  ART  AT  LOUVAIN 


QUITE  APART  from  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
burning  of  Louvain  by  the  Germans  was  justified  as 
a  military  exjxslient,  art  lovers  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
are  mourning  the  artistic  and  historical  treasures  irreparably 
lost  in  the  destruction  of  that  ancient  Belgian  city.  The 
Germans  might  say,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  separate  the  art  t ensures  in  the  stern  exigencies  of  war.  and. 
on  the  other,  of  course  it  is  only  natural  that  un  English  (taper 
like  the  l-smdou  Daily 
Chronicle  should  de¬ 
nounce  this  destruction 
as  "treason  to  civiliza¬ 
tion"  and  "war  on  (m»s- 
terity  to  the  remot<‘st 
generations."  For.  says 
Tin  Chronicle,  "it  is 
iragic  Tor  individuals  to 
die.  but  in  a  few  years 
w»-  must  each  die,  any¬ 
how,  and  others  will 
come  after  who  may 
more  than  replace  us; 
but  these  trophies  and 
stepping-stones  of  the 
human  soul  need  never 
have  died;  and  now 
that  they  are  dead, 
they  an-  irreplaceable." 

Turning  to  the  journal- 
of  neutral  nations,  we 
find  echoes  of  the  same  feeling.  Thus  the  Rotterdam  TtUgraJ 
declares  that  in  the  devastation  of  Louvain  "a  wound  that 
can  never  be  healed"  was  indicted  "on  the  whole  of  civilized 
humanity."  And  the  New  York  Tribune  reminds  us  that 
while  Napoleon  robbed  Italy  of  a  wealth  of  picture-  and  statues, 
he  was  never  guilty  of  the  wanton  destruction  of  works  of  art. 
The  irrenf  works  which  he  earned  off  -till  exi-t  and  are  ac¬ 


cessible  to  the  world's  art  lovers  •  "partly  in  the  Louvre,  am: 
partly  in  Italy,  whither  some  of  them  were  later  returned.” 
The  Tribune  continues,  in  a  rather  anti-German  Vein: 

"If  the*  worst  is  true  and  the  beautiful  H6tel  do  Yillc  a! 
Louvain  has  gone  with  the  n*st  of  the  city  into  Hmolderinc 
ruins,  the  whole  w-orld  is  the  poorer.  It  rnuki*d  as  one  of  thr 
most  exquisite  of  late  Gothic  buildings  in  the  Low  Countric- 
The  pictures  in  the  town,  while  not  of  the  first  rank,  were 

important  examples  «/ 
Flemish  art. 

"All  Belgium  is  dot¬ 
ted  with  similar  sj»ot.' 
of  beauty.  Ghent  will, 
its  Van  Dyeks,  Ant¬ 
werp  with  its  Ru- 
I tenses,  its  Musts-  Plan- 
tin — then*  is  hardly  » 
town  or  city  in  tin- 
whole  district  when- 
Gemtan  revenge  caw 
strike  without  injuring 
the  whole  human  no-c. 
living  and  to  come. 

"It  is  an  interesting 
suggestion  which  the 
bunion  papers  inak»- 
t hut  if  the  Allies  shall 
lie  successful,  art  trea¬ 
sures  lie  taken  from  tier- 
many  and  presenUsl  t-> 
Belgium  to  replace  w  hat 
has  lteen  wantonly  de¬ 
stroyed.  That  is  not  re¬ 
prisal.  The  razing  •<( 
Nurentlierg  or  the  «la-h- 
ing  of  the  Dres<len  Madonna  would  Ik*  a  poor  revenge.  But 
the  shifting  of  lieuuty  from  a  nation  whose  army  is  an  army 
of  vandals  to  u  nation  better  able  to  honor  it  would  be  a  just 
punishment  and  a  just  recompense." 

Another  suggestion — one  of  prevention  rather  than  compen¬ 
sation — is  offered  by  Paul  Ottet,  president  of  the  Union  d--* 
Association-  Internationales  at  Brussels,  who  s»*<*k*  the  aid  «/ 
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the  neutral  Powers  for  the  preservation  of  the  museums  and 
other  treuHim'-houses  of  art,  not  only  in  Belgium  hut  in  all 
European  cities  which  may  be  menn<*cd  by  the  war.  In  the 
New  York  Telegraph  we  read: 

*'M.  Ottet  points  out  that  the  I'nited  States  is  in  a  position 
to  Is1  of  great  assistance  in  this  regard  by  securing  the  coopera- 
tion  of  other  neutral  nations  and  proffering  to  the  ltelligcrcnts  a 
petition  that  all  par¬ 
ties  to  the  great  con¬ 
flict  now  in  progress 
•respect  the  wish  of  the 
whole  intellectual  world 
that  these  priceless  in¬ 
dicia  of  the  world’s 
development  and  civ¬ 
ilization's  growth  1^ 
everywhere  preserved." 

The  Chicago  Evening 
Pout,  after  speaking  of 
the  priceless  can  vases 
by  Kuliens,  Van  Dyck, 

Franz  Hals,  and  other 
masters  that  would  be 
imperilled  by  the  bom- 
lardment  of  Antwerp, 
goes  on  to  say: 

"All  through  Bel¬ 
gium.  all  through  the 
country  of  the  Franeo- 
Cierman  border  line,  are 
towns  and  cities  Ailed 
with  treasures  of  art  or 
history. 

“Under  the  guns  of 
both  sides  of  the  mighty 
conflict  these  pictures 
and  shrines  and  storied 
buildings  are  exposal  to 
destruction. 

"We  wish  that  it 
•■otlld  be  the  office  of 
the  United  States  to  he- 
sw*eh  the  great  Powers 
«*f  Europe  to  throw 
around  the  works  of  art 
ill  all  the  war  zone  the 
protection  of  general 
orders  to  their  soldiery. 

“  Under  the  last 
Hague  pro|M>sals,  Arti¬ 
cle  XXVIII,  historic 
monuments  and  such 
things  are  supposed  to 
Is-  ruspicetod.  But  both 
Germany  and  France 
have  accused  ca4-li  other  «»f  disregarding  this  convention." 

Returning  to  the  specific  cast-  of  Uuvain.  we  find  a  graphic 
account  of  its  destruction,  by  Richard  Harding  Davis,  in  the 
New  York  Tribune.  Mr.  Davis  witnessed  the  tragedy  from  the 
window  of  a  ear  in  which  he  was  held  prisoner  by  the  Germans, 
lie  writes  in  purt : 

*  For  two  hours  011  Thursday  night  I  was  in  what  for  six 
hundred  years  had  been  the  city  of  Louvain.  The  Germans 
were  burning  it,  and  to  hide  their  work  kept  us  locked  in  the 
railroad  carriages.  But  the  story  was  written  against  the  sky, 
was  told  to  us  by  German  soldiers  incoherent  with  excesses; 
and  we  could  read  it  in  the  faces  of  women  and  children  I  wing  led 
to  concentration  camp**  and  of  citizens  on  their  way  to  Ik*  shot. 

"The  Germans  sentenced  Louvain  on  Wi*dnesday  to  l>ecoine 
a  wilderness,  and  with  the  German  system  anti  love  of  thorough¬ 
ness  they  left  Louvain  an  empty,  blackened  shell.  The  reason 
for  this  apiM’&l  to  the  torch  anti  the  execution  of  non-com¬ 
batant*.  as  given  to  me  on  Thursday  morning  by  General  von 
Lutwitz.  military  governor  of  Brussels,  was  this:  On  Wednesday, 
while  the  German  military  commander  of  the  troops  in  Ixmvain 
was  at  the  HAtcl  de  Ville  talking  to  the  burgomaster,  a  son  of 


the  burgomaster  with  an  automatic  pistol  shot  the  chief  of  staff 
and  German  -taff  surgeons. 

"Lutwitz  claims  this  was  the  signal  for  the  Oivil  Guard,  in 
civilian  clothes  on  roofs,  to  fin-  upon  the  German  soldiers  in  tho 
open  square  below.  He  said  also  the  Belgians  had  quick- 
firing  guns,  brought  fnun  Antwerp.  As  for  a  week  the  Germans 
had  occupied  Louvain  and  closely  guarded  all  approaches,  tho 
story  that  then-  was  any  gun-running  is  absurd. 

"Fifty  Germans  were 
killed  and  wounded. 
For  that,  said  Lutwitz. 
Istuvain  must  lie  wipied 

out . 

"No  one  defends  the 
-niper.  But  bivause  ig¬ 
norant  Mexicans,  when 
their  city  was  invaded, 
fired  ujain  our  sailors, 
we  did  not  destroy  Vera 
Cruz.  Even  had  we 
iMMiibarded  Vera  Cruz, 
money  eould  have  re¬ 
stored  it.  Money  can 
never  restore  Louvain. 
Great  architects  and 
artists,  dead  these  six 
hundred  years,  made  it 
Iwaiitiful,  and  their 
handiwork  belonged  to 
tho  world.  With  torch 
and  dynamite  the  Ger¬ 
mans  have  turned  these 
masterpieces  into  ashes, 
and  all  the  Kaiser's 
horses  and  all  his  men 
can  not  bring  them  back 
again. 

"When  by  troop  train 
we  reached  Louvain,  the 
cut  in*  heart  of  the  city 
wits  destroyed  and  fire 
had  reached  the  Boulc- 
vurd  Tirlernnnt,  which 
faces  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tion.  The  night  was 
windless,  and  the  sparks 
row  in  steady,  leisurely 
pillars,  falling  lawk  into 
the  furnace  fnun  which 
they  sprang.  In  their 
work  tin'  soldiers  wen* 
moving  from  the  heart 
«>f  the  city  to  the  out¬ 
skirts.  street  by  street, 
fnun  house  to  house. .  .  . 

“On  the  high  gnumd 
rose  the  broken  spires  of 

the  Church  of  St.  Pierre 
and  the  IIAtcl  de  Ville. 
and  descending  like 
steps  w»-n-  row  In-neat li  row  of  houses,  rootless.  with  windows  like 
blind  eyes.  Tin*  fin-  had  reached  the  last  row  of  house's,  those 
on  the  Boulevard  de  Jodigtic.  Some  of  these  wen*  already  cold, 
but  others  sent  up  steady,  straight  columns  of  flame.  In  others 
at  the  tliinl  and  fourth  stories  the  window  curtains  still  hung, 
flowers  still  tilled  the  window-boxes,  while  on  the  first  floor  the 
torch  had  just  passed  and  the  flames  were  leaping." 

Luivain.  a  town  of  about  42,000  inhabitants,  is  descril***! 
bv  the  Chicago  Tribune  as  "one  of  the  quaint4*sl  and  most 
picturesque  memorials  of  the  days  of  feudalism,”  The  Chicago 
paper  g«*es  on  to  say  of  it — 

"Then*  was  hardly  a  building  within  the  rampart-s  but 
breathed  the  air  of  some  romance  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  marked 
a  Stepping-stone  in  its  stirring  history.  Once  before  war  fold  led 
it  of  its  commercial  prestige,  only  to  permit  it  to  rise,  phenixlike, 
ns  the  center  of  learning  during  the  sixteenth  century.  At  tin¬ 
opening  of  the  present  war  it  still  boasted  of  the  largest  university 
in  Belgium,  in  which  thousands  of  antique  volumes  and  prinls 
were  stored.  Its  museums  and  its  churches  housed  semvt*  of 
paintings  of  the  old  Flemish  masters. 

"Louvain  ha-  passed  through  successive  periods  of  culture 


LOUVAIN'S  FAMOUS  HOTEL  DE  VILLE 


Till*  oilftoe,  recognized  a*  one  of  the  most  beaut  Ifni  example*  of  tlie  ornamental 
ogival  style,  was  built  by  Mathieu  de  Iayen*  ahout  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Heporto  have  it  that  the  Germans  span*!  this  building. 
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and  barbarity  ever  since  Julius  Oa?sar  established  a  permanent 
camp  there  during  his  campaigns  against  the  Belgians  and  the 
(ierinaiis. 

"In  the  eleventh  century  it  Itceamc  the  residence  of  the  long 
line  of  Dukes  of  Brabant,  and  was  the  capital  until  Brussels 
wrested  this  distinction  from  it  during  an  uprising  of  weavers 
against  their  feudal  masters. 

“In  the  fourteenth  century  it  had  gained  a  population  of 
between  100.000  and  1 .50,000,  and  there  were  no  fewer  than  2.400 
woolen  manufactories.  The  weavers  wer»»  u  turbulent  lot. 
however,  and  when  they  rose  against  the  Duke  Wencelaus  he 
conquered  them  and  forced  thousands  of  them  to  flee  to  Holland 
and  England.  It  was  then  that  Brussels  became  the  capital 
and  Louvain  lost  its  prestige  as  a  center  of  the  cloth-making 
industry. 

“Scholars  liegan  to  |x>ur  into  the  town,  however,  to  glean 
what  learning  they  could  from  the  old  parchments  ami  books 
which  its  castles  contaimsl.  In  1423  Duke  John  IV.  of  Brabant 
founded  Louvain  University.  Students  flocked  there  from 


all  over  the  world.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  had  4,000  students 
and  forty-three  colleges . 

“The  library  occupied  a  large  room  with  fine  wood  panels, 
carved  in  intricate  designs.  II  held  1.50,000  volumes  and 
thousands  of  manuscripts,  valuable  beyond  price.  In  the  center 
of  the  room  stood  a  colossal  group  representing  a  #i,-»  from 
the  Flood,  sculptured  by  (Jcerts  ill  1839. 

"One  block  to  the  north  of  the  university  is  the  Qrande  Place, 
on  which  Faced  the  IIAtel  dc  Ville,  one  of  the  finest  examples 
or  the  late  Gothic  style  of  architecture  in  Europe.  It  sur¬ 
passed  the  town  halls  of  Bruges,  Brussels,  and  Ghent  in  elegance 
of  detail  and  harmony  of  design.  It  was  erected  in  1448  by 
Muthieu  de  Layens,  and  it  was  from  the  upper  windows  of  this 
building  that  thirteen  magistrates  of  noble  birth  were  buried 
to  their  death  on  the  spears  of  the  populace  in  the  streets  tielow 
during  the  weavers’  uprising. 

“Across  the  Grande  Place  stood  the  church  of  St.  Pierre,  a 
magnificent  typo  of  tin*  Gothic  style  built  on  a  cruciform  plan 
and  flanked  by  chapels  holding  reliquaries  of  the  saints,  life- 
sized  wooden  figures,  ami  priceless  carvings  and  paintings. 
There  might  have  been  seen  the  works  of  Van  Papenhoven, 
Roger  van  der  Weyden,  Dieriek  Bouts,  and  De  Layens. 

“Four  other  churches  in  the  town,  all  centuries  old.  held 
treasures  equally  as  valuable  from  the  historical  standpoint. 
They  were  the  churches  of  St.  Jacques,  St.  Quentin.  St.  Michael, 
and  St  Gertrude." 

According  to  a  rather  bitter  statement  by  Frank  Jewett 
Mather,  the  well-known  American  art  critic,  Louvain  “con¬ 
tained  more  beautiful  works  of  art  thuu  the  Prussian  nation 
has  produced  in  its  entire  history." 


GERMAN  IDEALISM  IN  THE  BALANCE 

VERY  WHERE  in  America  arc  found  sympathy  and 
admiration  for  "German  culture  and  civilization  ” 
It  is  feared  that  whatever  the  outcome  of  the  trial  at. 
arms  tin*  delicate  flowers  of  this  growth  must  lie  crusht.  The 
German  Chancellor  himself  fears  for  it,  and  ap|>calsto  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  on  the  ground  that  German  culture  and  civilization 
an-  lighting  for  tluir  life  “against  a  half-Asiatic  and  slightly 
cultured  barbarism."  The  American  hears  these  pleas  with 
concern  ami  thinks  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  and  t*f  German 
idealism,  and  feels  that  hero  is  a  world  that  must  I*,  saved. 
But  one  of  our  most  thoughtful  pattern  asks  if  German  idealism 
has  not  already  given  way  somewhat  to  commercialism,  material¬ 
ism.  and  militarism.  In  fact,  the  Springfield  Republican  finds 

in  this  lowering  of  ideals  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  Germany’s  appeal  to  arms. 
To  readers  who  may  think  such  a 
charge  unfriendly  to  Germany  it 
might  be  said  that  this  New  England 
daily  spoke  even  more  strongly  of  tin* 
decay  of  American  uh-alisiu  in  our 
war  with  Spain,  so  its  words  may  he 
taken  as  the  faithful  wounds  of  a 
friend.  Moreover,  its  contention  is 
based  upon  purely  German  author¬ 
ity.  They  an*  the  very  teachers 
Germany  has  sent  us,  ami  it  ap|>ears 
that  we  have  only  half  comprehended 
their  moaning.  The  Republican  quot.  s 
from  an  essay  written  by  Prof.  Kuno 
Franeke,  of  Harvard,  about  seven 
years  ago.  ami  says  that  “it  helps 
wonderfully  to  explain  how  the  war 
came  to  pass."  The  German  pro¬ 
fessor  has  lately  been  doing  his  part 
to  defend  his  nation  ami  his  Emperor 
from  blame  for  the  war.  Seven 
years  ago  the  Professor  asserted  — 
what  The  RrpuNiran  ventures  to 
think  he  would  lie  wary  of  affirming 
now  that  "the  idealism  of  Schiller  is  out  of  date  in  Germany." 
W •*  read  on : 

“In  the  last  years,  the  great  poet  was  occupied  with  a  'Hymn 
to  Germany,*  which  he  never  completed: 

*** Apparently  Schiller  want4<d  to  proclaim  the  greatness  of 
Germany  in  the  midst  of  national  disasters;  he  wanted  to  tell 
his  people,  threatened  in  its  very  existence  by  the  \'u[>oleoni<* 
invasion,  that  there  was  still  a  hope  left  for  it;  he  want«*d  to 
contrast  the  brute  force  of  military  prowess  with  the  eternal 
achievements  of  literature  ami  art.  Bereft  of  political  power, 
he  says,  the  German  has  found  his  worth  in  another  sphere,  a 
sphere  of  his  own;  and  even  if  the  empire  should  crumble  t  » 
pieces,  German  greatness  would  remain  unimpaired.  To  him. 
the  German,  the  highest  destiny  has  been  set.  He  has  Ins-  t 
chosen  by  the  world  spirit,  in  the  midst  of  temporary  struggle*, 
to  devote  his  work  to  the  eternal  structure  or  human  culture, 
to  give  permanence  to  what  the  fleeting  moment  brings.' 

“How  strangely  out  of  date,  says  Dr.  Franeke,  do  those 
words  seem:  ‘Now  the  question  is,  “Will  the  new  era  of  popular 
prosperity  and  national  self-assertion  result  in  a  reawakei.irg 
of  spiritual  strivings  also?'”  That  was  in  1907;  to-day  national 
self-assertion  seems  to  lead  rather  to  another  kind  of  strife.  A 
strong  central  government  bawd  on  military  power,  a  benevolent 
bureaucracy,  a  robust  imperialism,  this  is  the  dominant  German 
ideal  of  to-day;  the  ideals  of  Schiller’s  time  are  l  bread  hare 
and  antiquated: 

“'The  brotherhood  of  nations  has  no  particular  charm  fur  the 
German  of  the  twentieth  century.  Enlightenment?  The  line* 
has  long  passed  when  t*his  won!  thrilled  the  Slite  of  the  nation 
beyond  any  other.  We  have  come  to  *ee  that,  priceless  a 
possession  as  intellectual  enlightenment  is,  it  is  after  all  not 
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without  its  dangers,  and  easily  leads  the  masses  to  materialism 
and  moral  indifference.' 

"Kor  is  freedom  any  longer  a  word  to  conjure  with;  even  the 
Socialist  demands  not  freedom,  but  justice.  Nationality  appeals 
more  to  the  modern  German  than  human  brotherhood  or  enlight¬ 
enment  or  freedom,  hut  having  been  achieved  it  has  ceased  to  !*• 
an  ideal.  The  song  ‘What  is  the  German  Fatherland?'  no 
longer  makes  the  German  heart  lieat  faster.  Industrial  progress 
and  supremacy  engage  the  keenest  ami  l>est  trained  minds  of  the 
country,  but  can  hardly  be  called  an  ideal  without  udding  social 
justice,  and  this  Dr.  Frnncke  leaves  as  the  summing  up  of  the 
modern  German  ideal. 

‘‘The  old  vague  longing  for  enlightenment  which  inspired 
Schiller  has  gone:  ‘The  increased  struggle  of  life,  the  quicker 
pulsation  of  blood,  the  greater  tension  of  will  and  intellect,  all  of 
which  are  characteristic  features  of  modern  society,  are  bringing 
alxml,  in  Germany  as  much  as  anywhere  else  to-day,  a  new  type 
of  man  and  of  woman."' 

There  have  lx*en  other  changes  in  Germany  hardly  less 
significant.  According  to  the  Springfield  paper: 

“  Bismarck,  man  of  blood  and  iron,  was  a  profoundly  religious 
man,  and  often  said  that  if  he  were  not  a  believer  in  his  religion, 
lie  would  Ik*  u  democrat.  But  even  in  Bismarck's  day  religion 
was  losing  its  hold:  ‘In  America  and  Englaud  questions  of  the 
higher  life  are  still  very  largely  bound  up  with  the  Church;  it  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  spiritual  problems  should  arise  in  either 
of  these  countries  without  the  Church  trying  to  meet  them.  In 
Germany,  the  Church  has  censed  to  be  a  moral  leader;  it  has 
sunk  hack  to  the  position  of  a  defender  of  creeds.'  Diws  not 
this  perhaps  explain  the  moral  shock  which  the  brutal  invasion 
of  Belgium  gave  to  America,  and  the  difficulty  of  more  realistic 
Germany  in  comprehending  such  an  outcry  over  an  injustice 
which  statecraft  had  pronounced  useful?  It  may  explain, 
too,  why  IVofesaor  M  finsterberg.  a  strung  exponent  of  imperial 
ideals,  finds  the  Americans  so  sentimental  ami  idealistic  os 
compared  with  the  Germans  of  to-day.  And  in  return  no 
writer  has  done  so  much  as  Dr.  Munstcrl>erg  in  the  past  ten 
years  to  make  Americans  aware  that  a  new  Germany,  a  Germany 
with  a  hard  cutting  edge,  had  replacid  the  Germany  which 
since  Emerson  America  hud  been  admiring. 

"To  tho  same  effect  other  Germans  have  testified.  In  11KJ2 
Dr.  Wolf  von  Schierhrand  wrote  in  an  American  magazine: 

‘“The  whole  spirit  has  greutly  changed  in  German  schools  and 
higher  educational  institutions.  This  is  but  natural  in  a  nation 
whose  oonriitioris  of  life  have  lieen  so  greatly  modified  of  late. 
And  this  chauge  is  even  more  noticeable  among  the  students 
and  pupils  than  among  their  teachers.  The  spirit  of  bold 
utilitarian  nun  is  rampant  among  those  boys  and  young  men. 
For  tho  specific  form  it  has  taken  StrehcrthutM  has  been  coined 
in  Germany,  which  in  its  generally  accepted  meaning  stands  for 
a  hard  striving  after  material  success,  no  matter  what  tin-  means 
employed  to  that  end.  There  is,  indeed,  no  disguising  the  fact 
tliat  German  youth  of  to-day  is  no  longer  distinguished  for  that 
idealism,  that  love  of  science  and  knowledge  for  their  own  sake, 
whieh  formed  one  of  the  prime  eharaeteristies  until  not  many 
years  ago.  The  present  generation  of  young  Germans  has 
discarded  old  uims  and  ideals,  and  indulges  no  longer  in  ideals 
of  any  kind.  They  are  severely  matter-of-fact.  This  change 
is  most  pronounced  among  the  university  students." 

Each  of  these  writers,  The  Republican  reminds  us,  lias  “come 
out  loyally  in  this  crisis  in  defense  of  Germany  and  Austria, 
and  with  this  loyalty  nobody  can  fail  to  sympathize,  but — 

"Their  words  written  before  the  crisis,  words  so  frank  tliut 
possibly  they  would  not.  be  written  now,  go  far  to  explain  how 
the  crisis  came  about.  Germany's  advocates  uppcul  to  ‘German 
culture'  almost,  as  tho  it  put  Germany  necessarily  in  the  right  - 
the  Imperial  Chancellor  in  his  api>ea]  to  foreign  opinion  had 
really  little  else  to  urge.  But  it  would  1h*  u  more  convincing 
appeal  if  German  spokesmen  had  not  for  years  been  disowning 
Schiller: 

Das  1st  nlrlit  ties  Doumclwn  Groeaw* 

Obsu  k-Kcn  mil  dem  Sdiwetl. 

“  With  the  growth  of  material  wealth  and  the  decay  of  spiritual 
ideals,  with  the  decline  of  democracy  and  the  evolution  or  a 
militant  imperialism,  modern  Germany  as  interpreted  by  these 
Germans  has  become  a  dangerous  aggressive  force.  That  tho 
average  German  is  peaceably  disposed  does  not  affect  the  case, 
if  organization  and  ideals  make  for  war.  Schiller  might  deny 
that  German  greatness  lay  in  conquest  by  the  sword,  but  Schiller, 
as  we  have  seen  on  unimpeachable  authority,  is  out  of  date." 


AN  ENGLISHMAN  SPEAKS  FOR 
GERMANY 

F  THE  GERMAN  would  secure  sympathy  for  his  "fight  for 
existence  and  for  civilization, "  his  advocate  is  perhaps  to  In- 
found  in  one  of  the  nations  now  ranged  with  his  cneiniet-. 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Nevinson,  the  English  publicist  and  author,  writes 
for  the  London  S niton  (August  15).  a  statement  o  "how  it. 
looks  to  Germany."  The  nation  itself,  he  doe  lares,  “did  not. 
desire  war,  and  certainly  they  did  not  expeet  it."  Mr.  Nevinson 
was  traveling  in  Germany  when  the  trouble  iH-gau,  and  he 
reports  “the  whole  population  that  can  afford  holidays  was  out 
holiday-making."  "They  hurried  home.  They  knew  the  awful 
loss  that  must  U-fa.ll  nearly  every  family  in  such  a  war  as  this, 
when  it  is  estimated  that  tMNMMJtX)  men  between  twenty  and  fifty 
will  Ik*  calks!  up  for  service  of  one  kind  or  another."  But  for  two 
generations  they  have  been  brought  up  to  ex]M*ct  this  terrible 
hour.  "They  have  heard  the  great  songs  of  the  ‘War  of  Liltera- 
tion*  from  the  cradle.  All  can  sing  the  national  songs  of  ‘Die 
Wacht  am  Rhein'  ami  'Deutschland,  Deutschland,  fiber  Alles,' 
as  musicians  would  have  them  sung."  Furthermore: 

"They  have  imprest  upon  them  from  childhood  the  text  of 
Scharn hunt's  army  reform,  'All  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  are 
its  born  defenders.*  By  nutiirc  an  orderly  and  putient  people, 
very  submissive  to  authority,  they  have  adopted  the  army  dis¬ 
cipline  us  u  national  necessity,  ami  it  has  become  part  of  them¬ 
selves.  They  are  not  bellicose,  but  the  military  spirit  has  cer¬ 
tainly  l»een  encouraged  hv  their  admired  Kaisi-r’s  phrases  about 
'the  mailed  list'  uml  ‘the  shilling  armor.’  or  by  Bismarck's 
phrases  about  'Blood  and  iron.'  and  ‘Words  are  not  soldiers; 
speeches  are  not.  battalions.'  It  has  been  further  encouraged  by 
historians  of  the  Treitachke  school,  and  by  the  romautie  thinkers, 
like  the  Kaiser  himself,  who  brood  over  the  glories  of  Charie- 
magne  and  the  adventures  of  medieval  knighthood.  Nietzsche, 
with  his  German  supermun  uml  his  contempt  for  the  gentler 
qualities  of  self-denial,  has  had  his  effect. 

"So  it  is  a  rough  school  under  which  the  German  is  brought 
up,  and  there  is  no  denying  its  oppressive  uml  brutalizing  side. 
Strong  ami  conspicuous  individuality  is  likely  to  Ik-  destroyed 
under  it,  and  genius  seldom  emerges.  But  to  understand  the 
German  nature'  we  must  recognize  the  long  pressure  of  the  fear 
which  is  now  iM-ing  realized.  Germans  fear  for  their  lives,  for 
their  rapidly  increasing  prosperity,  for  their  learning,  their 
schools,  their  way  of  life— everything  that  they  cull  their  culture 
or  civilization.  In  the  Socialist  leader's  speech,  there  was  n 
friendly  reference  to  ‘our  brothers  in  France.'  The  mention  of 
Russian  despotism  was  received  with  tumultuous  applause. 
That  distinction  is  significant.  In  all  this  terrible  crisis,  almost 
the  only  ray  of  light  is  the  disaptM-nrancc  of  the  German  people's 
old  enmity  to  the  French.  What  bains!  exists  is  directed  en¬ 
tirely  against  Russia.  There  is  no  national  feeling  aguiust 
France.  That  is  u  signal  for  future  hope. 

"When  I  was  coming  down  from  the  Transvaal  to  the  Natal 
frontier  a  few  days  before  the  Boer  War.  General  Joubert  said  to 
me  at  fnirfing.  'The  heart  of  my  soul  is  bloody  with  sorrow."  I 
write  as  an  Englishman  who  thinks  that  if  we  had  stood  by  ai.d 
watched  Belgium  violated  and  France  bled  to  the  white  without 
one  effort  in  their  defense  we  should  never  have  been  able  to  look 
the  world  in  the  face  again.  But  when  I  think  of  Germany  ami 
all  she  has  been  to  us,  I  say  with  Joubert,  ‘The  heart  of  my  soul 
is  bloody  with  sorrow.*  Goethe,  reproached  for  not  having 
written  war-songs  against  the  French,  once  replied: 

"‘In  my  poetry  1  have  never  shammed  (rite  ajffectirl).  How 
could  1  have  written  songs  of  hate  without  hatred?,  I  did  not 
hate  the  French,  tho  I  thanked  God  when  we  got  rid  of  them. 
How  could  I,  to  whom  civilization  and  barbarism  are  the  only 
distinctions  of  importance,  hate  a  nation  which  is  one  of  the 
most  civilized  on  earth?’ 

"The  words  came  to  my  mind  the  other  day  as  the  train  slowly 
dragged  us  through  Germany  after  our  escape  from  Berlin. 
From  the  carriage  1  could  see  the  pleasant  German  villages  and 
the  old  German  towns,  where  I  had  so  often  been  happy  with 
country  people  and  students  in  years  when  I  thought  the  Ger¬ 
man  mind  held  the  secret  of  the  universe.  I  was  wrung:  hut  I 
do  not  regret  the  time  I  spent  among  Germans  in  the  search. 
There  they  wore  still — the  well-built  houses  with  high  rinds,  the 
well-cultured  fields,  the  woods  and  low  hills,  murmuring  of 
fairy-land." 
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THE  NEW  POPE.  BENEDICT  XV. 

By  il*  election  of  Cardinal  (iiiu-omo  della  ('him,  Archbishop  of  Bologna,  to  suects-d  the  late  Pope  l*iu»  X.,  remarks  the 
New  York  Evening  the  Sacred  Colhye  of  Cardinals  "has  sustained  its  record  of  making  an  unexpeet«*d  choice."  The 

new  Pontiff  has  worn  the  red  hat  for  only  three  months,  huving  liecn  made  a  cardinal  on  May  30  of  this  year,  and  it  is  only 
seven  years  since  he  liecaine  an  urehhishop.  Hence  his  election,  we  are  told,  came  as  a  great  surprize.  As  an  indication 
of  how  little  was  known  of  him  in  this  country,  the  New  York  Tinu*  points  out  that  "in  the  ‘Catholic  Encyclopedia,'  which 
was  completed  early  this  year,  not  a  line  about  him  is  printed."  Dispatches  siHte  that  he  was  l>orn  on  November  21,  1S54, 
in  Pegli,  in  the  Diocese  of  < ienoa,  and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  I'nlike  his  predecessor,  he  is  of  noble  blood, 

being  the  son  of  the  Marclu-se  della  Chiesa.  In  his  ecclesiastical  career  he  has  lns-n  closely  associated  with  the  late  Cardinal 
ltani|Mjlla,  whose  seen •! ary  he  was  for  several  years.  Mgr.  Joseph  F.  Mooney.  Viear-(  ieneml  of  the  New  York  Archdiocese. 
expre>t  to  a  representative  of  the  New  York  Time*  the  opinion  that,  as  a  logical  result  of  this  association  with  Cardinal 
Wam|M»lln,  the  new  Pope  would  ls>  inclined  to  adopt  a  |M>liey  closer  to  that  of  Lssi  XIII.  thuu  to  that  of  Pius  X. — in  other  words, 
tliai  lie  would  ”Ik  more  active  and  participate  to  u  greater  extent  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  than  did  his  immediate  pro* 
decessor."  "In  fact.”  Min*.  Mooney  went  on  to  say,  "this  probably  had  something  to  do  with  bis  election,  for  the  Cardinal* 
must  naturally  have  sought  for  a  man  who  was  lies!  equipped  to  co|m*  w  ith  the  perturlied  conditions  in  Kunipe  ut  the  present 
time."  The  Ni  w  York  Sun  points  out  that  the  new  Pop*-,  who  bus  chosen  to  lie  known  as  Benedict  XV.,  is  "iu  tho  prime 
of  lift*,  bred  to  u  wide  scij[r-  of  affairs,  close  to  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val.  ami  a  friend  of  eurdial  relations  betw»*en  the  Vatican 
and  tin*  (Juirinal."  “ Like  his  preducestMir,"  says  The  Timet,  “Pope  Benedict  is  n  formidable  enemy  of  Modernism  " 
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TWO  ilAHVEHTS.  SOLDI  K  Its  KNTKKNC-H I  NO  IN  A  FIELD  WHKKK  REAPERS  ARE  8TILL  AT  WORK. 


"THE  COLLAPSE 

THE  IRONY  of  ♦•i»rht  avowedly  Christian  nations  plung¬ 
ing  into  such  a  war  ns  now  devastates  Europe  was 
emphasized  in  our  issue  of  August  29.  under  the  query, 
"lias  Christianity  Broken  Down?”  Now  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fred- 
eriek  Lynch,  writing  in  the  New  York  < 'hrinlinn  Work  nnd 
Ernnyelwl  (Undenominational),  descrilws  the  <*onfiiet.  from  the 
itcenr  of  which  he  has  just  returned,  as  the  temporary  collapse 
of  Christian  civilization.  As  he  .n-es  it,  " Christianity  has  l**»n 
thrown  to  the  dogs,  and  the  nations  hnve  gone  mad.”  As  an 
immediate  result  of  this  insanity  "we  have  the  sight,  in  the 
twentieth  century  of  Christ's  Church,  of  eight  nations  doing 
their  l>est  to  annihilate  one  another,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  ginid  people  in  every  one  of  these  nations,  previous  to  the 
sudden  spreud  of  the  war  fever,  bore  no  ill  will  to  the  good 
people  of  the  other  nations — indeed,  had  much  good  will.” 
In  a  flash,  with  the  apparent  inconsequence  of  things  hap|M*ning 
in  a  dream,  came  the  change.  Hays  Dr.  Lynch: 

"In  a  moment,  almost  without  premonition,  millions  of  men 
on  the  Continent  have  become  frenzied,  and  with  wild  eyes, 
with  bestial  thirst  for  blood,  nnd  with  savage  yells,  are  rushing 
to  rip  their  brothers'  bowels  out.  Women  an*  rushing  from 
besieged  and  burning  cities  with  little  babies  in  their  arms,  and 
little,  cold,  hungry,  tired  boys  and  girls,  hardly  old  enough  to 
walk,  trying  to  keep  up.  Poverty  stares  millions  in  the  face- 
poverty  not  only  during  this  war.  hut  during  long  years  to  come. 
Thousands  of  women  are  to  lx*  widowed,  millions  of  little  chil¬ 
dren  are  to  be  left  fatherless.  Natural  affection*  are  alrcady 
blotted  out,  and  their  place  being  taken  by  strange,  cruel  lusts 
ami  passions.  The  virtue  of  women  will  be  a  free  commodity 
for  all  soldiers.  Drunkenness  has  already  spread  throughout 
these  lands  in  r,  mad  orgy.  All  industry  will  in-  ruined.  Thou- 


OF  CIVILIZATION  ” 

sands  of  farms  and  villages  will  he  laid  waste.  Thousand*  of 
schools  and  churches  will  lx>  blown  up.  Hatreds  will  Is*  en¬ 
gendered  which  will  keep  Europe  irritated  fifty  years  after  the 
peace  of  exhaustion  shall  come.  The  commerce  of  the  world 
will  la>  all  upset.  The  general  morality  of  Europe  will  lie 
lowered  to  a  point  where  the  churches  will  have  to  begin  all  over 
again  and  work  a  hundred  years  to  restore  it.  Already  thousand* 
of  atheists  have  been  made.  Almost  every  other  man  we  have 
met  in  Europe  this  last  week  has  shook  his  head  with  sadness 
and  said:  'What’s  the  good  of  Christianity  if  it  can  not  stop 
this  sort  of  thing.'  It  is  it*  if  the  Devil  and  all  his  angels  have 
taken  complete  possession  of  Europe.” 

Dr.  Lynch  docs  not  evade  this  challenge  to  Christianity.  We 
read: 

“What  does  it  all  mean?  It  means  many  things.  First  of 
all,  it  means  that  then*  is  something  the  matter  with  our  Chris¬ 
tianity,  or  else  that  we  arc  not  presenting  it  truly.  For  it  seem* 
to  have  no  power  whatever  over  men  or  nations  when  any  n*al 
provocative  of  men's  passions  comes.  Most  of  these  millions 
of  men  who  are  now  drunk  with  lust  of  killing,  ami  hoarsely 
shouting  for  their  brother’s  blood,  have  been  calling  themselves 
Christians,  and  have  most  of  them  Imjmi  taught  in  Christian 
schools  and  churches.  And  in  a  day  it  is  all  forgotten,  ami  if 
one  who  remeinliers  dares  suggest,  as  u  few  did  suggest  in  the 
various  parliaments  and  in  the  press,  that  we  remember  our 
religion,  be  is  hooted  down.  Is  it  that  the  human  heart  is  too 
desperately  wicked  for  even  Christianity  to  control  it  when 
the  deepest  passions  of  all.  revenge  and  lust  of  blood,  are  aroused? 
Is  it  that  it  can  find  only  a  few  in  each  community — which 
is  all  it  ha**  vet  done — whom  it  can  fully  regenerate?  Or  is 
it  that  we  have  been  concerned  too  much  with  dealing  with 
those  sins  which  are  more  easily  uprooted  and  controlled,  and 
have  neglected  to  uproot  those  awful,  fiendish,  demoniacal 
passions  that  burst  forth  at  such  u  time  a*  this?  Or  hav<  v  * 
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in  our  endeavor  to  inculcate  righteousness  in  our  personal 
dealing  with  our  brother  of  our  own  land  neglected  altogether 
to  eradicate  the  beast  out  of  men  which  such  a  crisis  as  this 
reveals  as  ordy  slumbering.  For  the  thousands  of  men  we  saw 
howling  in  all  the  cities  of  Europe  were  not  men  any  longer. 
They  had  become  l>easts.  The  Ix-ast  could  even  Ik-  seen  in  their 
eyes.  They  howled  for  only  three  things:  drink,  women,  and 
blood  of  their  brothers.  Perhaps  there  has  got  to  be  a  wholly 
new  presentation  of  Christianity  l»cforc  these  things  can  lx< 
stopt.  Perhaps  we  have  got  really  to  teach  what  Christ  him¬ 
self  taught,  namely,  that  love  of  all  Christians  for  eaeh  other,  all 
men  of  good  will  for  one  another,  must  transcend  race,  nation¬ 
ality,  and  every  other  bond.  Wo  have  never  dared  preach 
this,  altho  it  was  continually  on  Christ's  lips.  He  even  went 
further,  and  said  it  must  transcend  family  ties.  It  would  he  as 


thk  kkapbm. 

— Klplcy  in  the  New  York  <  l«lt . 


impossible  for  one  Christian  to  kill  another,  did  we  really  believe 
in  Christ  and  accept  his  Gospel,  as  it  would  lie  for  a  man  to 
kill  his  mother.  Another  thing  which  we  think  every  American 
of  the  fifty  who  got  this  first  sight  of  war  has  come  to  feel  is 
that  our  religion  has  broken  down  in  its  psychology,  that  our 
Gospel  has  been  addrest  to  a  man  who  does  not  exist,  that  our 
sermons  have  boon  preached  to  an  imaginary  man.  We  have 
been  preaching  to  men  as  highly  respectable,  on  the  whole 
good,  some  of  them  saintly,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  has 
lieen  only  seeming.  They  have  seemed  this  because  great 
temptations  have  not  rous4>d  them  from  their  sleep.  No  one 
who  came  across  Europe  within  the  last  month  can  ever  hold 
this  easy  faith  again.  Men  are  beasts;  cruel,  lustful,  revengeful, 
ravening,  just  as  the  Gospel  represents  them.  There  an-  ex¬ 
ceptions,  hut  in  most  of  us  the  beast  lies  just  below  the  surface, 
and  nothing  but  a  regeneration  which  shall  sweep  through 
men's  souls  as  a  wind  from  heaven  can  make  them  clean.” 

Another  theory  "dissipated  forever”  by  this  cataclysm, 
according  to  Dr.  Lynch,  is  the  idea  that  "the  way  to  get  justice 
or  peace  is  to  prepare  for  war."  And  "the  kind  of  patriot¬ 
ism  the  nations  of  Europe  have  been  cherishing  is  discredited 
also."  For— 

"This  whole  miserable  business  has  arisen  out  of  a  perverted 
t>atriotism.  a  race  consciousness  raised  to  the  power  of  madness. 
It  was  a  Servian  *  patriot, '  a  devotee  of  'Greater  Servia.'  w  ho 
threw  the  Ixmih  that  stirred  Austria  to  revenge.  All  through 
Europe  there  is  this  patriotism  which  makes  a  God  of  one's 
country  and  declares  there  is  no  other  god,  which  is  forever 
imputing  intrigues  and  schemes  to  other  countries,  which  goes 
into  fervors  about  one's  own  country  that  exasperate  other 
countries,  which  would  clamor  for  little  rights  for  one’s  ow\) 
country  and  bring  on  a  war,  regardless*  of  the  effect  it  would 
have  upon  six  or  eight  innocent  countries;  which  puts  love  of 


country  above  love  of  one’s  country  Ix-ing  right,  and  which  talks 
more  about  love  of  country  than  it  does  about  love  of  God  aud 
all  his  children.  This  awful  tragedy,  beyond  anything  since 
Napoleon's  day.  is  the  result  of  this  sort  of  patriotism.  The 
lime  has  come  to  lift  this  quality  up  into  something  high,  noble, 
and  universal.  We  are  glad  the  report  of  the  Federal  Council 
delegates  at  Constance  to  the  churches  of  America  emphasizes 
this  need  of  Christianizing  patriotism." 

The  lesson  of  it  all  is  that  nations  must  live  up  to  the  sume 
rules  of  conduct  that  their  people  observe  as  individuals: 

"One  thing  even  the  blind  can  see  lies  at  the  root  of  all  this 
calamity  of  the  nations,  and  that  iR  our  neglect  to  preach  the 
one  truth  on  which  any  lasting  order  of  justice  or  peace  can  he 
reared,  namely,  that  nations  must  be  anienuhle  to  the  name 
Christian  ethics  that  govern  the  relationships  of  men.  There 
••an  he  no  double  stundard  of  ethics  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Right  must  lx-  right  and  wrong  lx*  wrong  throughout  the  whole 
universe  of  men.  If  it  is  wrong  for  men  to  steal,  it  is  just  as 
criminal  for  big  nations  to  seize  little  ones.  If  it  is  wrong  for 
men  to  murder,  it  is  wrong  for  nations  to  kill  and  destroy  weaker 
nations,  or  men  in  any  nation.  If  it  is  uu-Christian  for  men 
to  settle  their  disputes  with  their  fists,  it  is  wrong  for  nations 
to  adjust  their  quarrels  by  iron  fists  on  sen  or  land.  If  it  is 
Christian  for  a  man  to  negotiate  all  questions  with  his  brother 
in  the  sweet  Christian  spirit  of  forbearance,  charity,  even  for¬ 
giveness.  what,  else  can  lx*  Christian  for  nations?  We  have  not 
believed  this,  wo  have  not  preached  it  in  our  pulpits,  or  taught  it 
in  our  schools.  We  are  going  to  learn  it  now  in  this  year  of 
agony.  Every  pulpit  should  reiterate  it  every  week." 


FOR  A  SPIRITUAL  CENSUS 

A  SERIOUS  DEFECT  in  the  numerical  church  census 
taken  by  the  United  States  Government,  according 
-  to  u  minister  who  writes  in  the  New  York  Prenbyttrian 
Examiner,  is  the  fact  that  it  ignores  the  questions  of  largest 
interi*st  to  Christian  people.  Relieving  that  "it  is  far  more- 
important  to  know  whether  the  Church  iR  growing  better  than 
to  learn  whether  it  is  growing  bigger,”  he  suggests  a  compre¬ 
hensive  "spiritual  census.'*  Experiments  along  this  line,  he 
says,  have  already  lx-en  tried  by  three  ch undies  in  three  different 
cities,  which  circularized  the  memlx*rs  of  their  congregations 
with  printed  slips  carrying  "a  number  of  leading  and  important 
questions"  to  he  answered  anonymously.  Of  these  experi¬ 
ments  and  their  results  we  read: 

"The  leading  question  upon  a  slip  given  out  to  heads  of 
households  was,  ‘Do  you  have  family  prayers?’  And  this  was 
followed  by  another  question.  'Did  your  parents  maintain  a 
family  altar?’  Despite  the  fact  that  one  is  everywhere  met  by 
the  assertion  that  ‘Family  prayer  is  a  thing  of  the  past,'  in  the 
largest  of  the  three  churches  located  in  a  city  of  modest  size, 
there  were  12  per  cent,  more  replying  ‘yes’  to  the  first  question 
than  to  the  second.  In  the  second  church  two- thirds  of  the  older 
members  replied  that  they  had  l>oen  brought  up  in  households 
where  family  prayer  was  the  rule,  while  of  the  generation  still 
under  parental  control  almost  one-half  reported  that  they  had 
family  prayers  at  home.  In  the  third  church  the  question  was 
not  properly  printed,  so  that  the  comparison  could  not  he 
carried  out.  But  enough  was  gathered  to  make  it  certain  that 
the  family  altar  is  not  ‘lost’  and  that  its  neglect  is  not  a  sexual 
necessity  anywhere. 

"Another  fact,  brought  out  by  these  written  questions  was  tlmt 
08  per  cent,  of  all  those  responding  had  had  a  Christian  mother. 
IXJ  per  cent,  a  Christian  father,  and  over  63  per  cent,  had  been 
brought  up  in  homes  where  family  worship  was  the  rule.  The 

Church  is  perpetuated  by  the  family . 

"In  the  three  churches  those  who  hail  'read  the  whole  Bible 
through'  numbered  33  per  cent.,  50  per  cent.,  and  55  per  cent. 
Many  of  those  who  hail  not  completed  such  reading  were  still 
quite  youthful  members.  In  the  matter  of  New  Testament 
reading,  in  one  church  GO  per  cent.,  in  a  second  66.  and  in 
the  third  75  per  cent,  had  read  the  entire  New  Testament 
through. 

"As  to  other  helps  toward  religious  nurture,  in  one  church 
30  |x*r  rent.,  in  another  65.  and  in  the  third  75  per  cent,  of 
the  families  took  religious  |>apcrs  or  magazines." 
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'T"  HE  Kuropmn  war,  during  Ihe  first davs 
*■  of  its  course,  brought  from  the  poets 
of  the  United  States  many  a  passionate  plea 
for  peace  and  reproach  for  the  battling 
nations.  Strangely  enough,  the  English 
poet  whose  attempt  to  justify  the  war  is,  as 
a  work  of  art,  most  worthy  of  attention  is 
that  laureate  of  peace,  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes. 

The  three  sonnets  quoted  below  wore 
printed  in  the  London  Daily  Mail.  For ! 
an  equally  partisan  poem  on  the  German 
side  our  readers  can  turn  to  Cleorge  Syl¬ 
vester  Viereck's  "Wilhelm  II.,  Prince  of 
Peace.”  which  we  quoted  in  our  issue  of 
August  Jt*. 

The  United  Front 

Br  Alvkhi*  Noyes 

The  Kaiser,  in  Ms  reply  lo  Belgium.  has  def¬ 
initely  platrd  it  on  record  for  all  future  ages  that 
Ihe  destiny  of  Germany  depends  absolutely  upon 
hi s  right  lo  violate  guaranties,  tear  up  treaties,  and 
dishonor  hts  oun  i cord.  He  hirnsrlt  has  now  def¬ 
initely  stated  it  in  language  which  does  not  admit 
of  any  other  Interpretation;  and  the  duly  of  nations 
that  respect  law.  tumor.  and  righteousness  is  now 
quite  clear. 

I 

Thus  only  should  It  have  come,  if  rami'  it  must 
Not  with  a  riot  of  flags  or  a  mob-bom  cry. 

But  with  a  noble  faith,  a  conscience  high 
And  pure  and  proud  as  heaven  wherein  we  tm*t, 
We  who  lutvc  fought  for  peace,  have  dared  the 
thruat 

Of  calumny  for  |x-acv,  and  watched  iter  die. 

Her  scutcheons  rent  from  sky  to  outraged  sky 
Hy  felon  hand*,  and  trampled  into  the  dust. 


It  U  t okI'k  answer.  The.  for  many  a  year. 

This  land  forgot  the  faith  that  made  her  great. 
Now.  as  her  fleets  cast  off  tin-  North  foam,  i 
Casting  aside  jtll  faction  and  all  fear. 

Thrice-armed  in  ail  the  majesty  of  her  fate. 
Britain  remembers  and  her  sword  strikes 
home 

The  author  of  “  A  Wine  of  Wizardry  "  | 
uses  the  sonnet  form  to  express  his  feelings  ' 
about  the  war.  too,  but  he  is  not  at  all  in 
agreement  with  Alfred  Noyes.  Mr.  Ster¬ 
ling’s  sonnets  are  as  partisan,  in  their  dif¬ 
ferent  way,  as  those?  of  the  English  poet. 
The  pacifist  attitude  toward  war  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  put  into  verse-,  but  Mr.  Sterling 
lias  done  it  with  distinguislud  suceres*. 
The  pe»em  appeared  in  the  magazine  and 
story  section  of  the?  New  York  World. 

To  Europe  * 

v 

Hi  (Jt-OHUE  HTXRL1XO 

I 

Boat  Iwck  tliy  forfeit  plowshure*  Into  sword*. 

It  l*  not  yet  the  fur.  wraphir  Dnam 
Of  jmwv  made  beautiful  and  love  supreme. 

For  now  the  strong.  unwearlahle  chord* 

Of  battle  sluike  to  thunder,  anil  the  horde* 

Ad vavtre.  where  now  the  circling  vulture*  scream 
The  standards  gather  and  the  trumpets  Klcam 
I  >o*n  the  long  hillside  stare  the  mounts!  lord* 

Now  far  beyond  the  tumult  and  the  hate 
The  white-clad  nurses  and  the  surgeons  wall 
The  backward  current*  of  tormented  life, 

Wlicn  on  the  waiting  silence*  shall  come 
The  .scream*  of  men.  and.  ere  those  lips  an*  dumb. 
The  searching  probe,  the  Ugature  and  knife. 

II 


We  fought  for  peace,  and  we  have  seen  the  law 
Canceled,  not  once,  nor  twice,  by  Mon  hands. 
But  shattered,  again,  again,  and  yet  again 
We  fought  for  peace.  Now.  In  God's  name  we 

draw 

The  sword,  not  with  a  riot  of  flags  and  bauds; 
But  wlkoec.  and  a  mustering  of  men. 


Was  It  for  such,  tlie  brute  hood  and  the  pain. 
Civilization  gave  her  holy  Are 
Unto  tliy  wardship,  and  tbc  snowy  spire 
Of  her  august  and  most  exalted  fane  ? 

Are  those  the  harvest*  of  her  ancient  min 
Men  glran  at  advening  In  the  scarlet  ml  re. 

Or  where  the  mountain  smokes,  a  dreadful  pyre. 
Or  where  the  war-ship  drags  a  blocxiy  stain? 


11 

They  challenge  Truth.  An  Empire  makes  reply. 
One  faith,  one  flag,  one  honor,  and  one  might 
From  sea  to  mu.  from  height  to  war-worn  height . 
The  old  word  rings  out — to  conquer,  or  to  die. 
And  we  shall  conquer.  Thu  their  eagles  fly 

Through  hmven.  around  this  ancient  Ulc  unite  ( 
Powers  that  were  never  vanquished  in  the  light.  | 
The  unconquerable  Powers  that  can  not  lie. 

But  they  who  challenge  Truth.  Law.  Justice,  all 
The  Ikum'h  on  which  (Sod  and  man  stand  sure 
Throughout  all  age*.  fools! — they  iliought  u* 
torn 

So  far  with  discord  that  the  blow  might  fall 

Unanswered;  and.  while  all  those  Powers  endure 
This  Is  our  answer:  Unity  and  Scorn 

III 

We  trust  not  in  the  multitude  of  a  hour. 

Nation*  that  greatly  builded.  greatly  stand. 

In  thoee  dark  hours,  the  Splendor  of  a  Hand 
Has  moved  lndiind  the  darkness,  till  that  coast 
Where  hate  and  faction  mvrotd  to  triumph  most 
UeveaU  Itself — a  buckler  and  a  brand. 

Our  rough- hewn  work,  shining  o’er  sea  and 
Land. 

But  shaped  to  nobler  ends  than  man  could  bewud. 


Ait  these  tliy  votive  lilies  and  their  dews. 

That  now  the  outraged  stars  look  down  to  see? 
Behold  them,  where  the  cold  prophetic  dam]* 
(’ungual  on  youthful  brows  so  soon  to  lowe 
Thrir  dream  of  sacriflce  to  thee — to  tte, 

Harlot  to  Murder  In  a  thousand  camped 

Ill 

Was  it  for  tlib  tliai  loving  mm  and  true 
Have  labored  In  the  darkness  and  tbc  light 
To  roar  the  solemn  temple  of  tlie  Bight 
On  Keatson*  deep  foundations,  liand  anew 
long  after  the  C’awarian  eagles  flew 

And  Home's  last  thunder  died  u|>on  the  Night? 
Oulramd.  the  cannon  menace  from  the  heiglit; ' 
Armored,  the  new-lioni  eagles  take  the  blue. 

Walt  not  thy  lords  the  avenging  certain  knell 
One  with  the  captains  and  abhorrent  fames 
The  cdiots  of  whose  conquests  died  In  Hell? — 
They  that  havclooscmxl  t  he  ensanguined  flood. 
And  whose  malign  and  execrable  names 
The  Angel  of  the  Ilecord  writes  in  bluud. 

The  defense  of  Liegf^Chich  inspired  Mr. 
Stephen  Phillips  to  the  stirring  lines  re¬ 
cently  reprinted  in  these  columns,  has  been 


celebrated  also  by  Mr.  William  Watson. 
His  poem,  in  the  London  Daily  Chrouirh , 
has  little  novelty  of  phrase  to  commend  it, 
but  it  1ms  strength  and  grace.  The  two 
syllables  that  end  every  stan/a  give  Ihe 
poem  a  loeonic  emphasis  almost  military 
in  its  effect. 


Lifge 

liv  Wuxi  am  Watson 

Betwixt  (he  foe  and  France  wax  sin-. 

France  the  immortal.  France  the  Free. 

The  foe  like  one  vast  living  *ca 
l)rvw  nigh. 

11c  dreamed  that  none  111*  Ode  would  stay. 

But  when  he  bade  her  lo  make  way 

She.  through  her  cannon  answered.  "Nay. 

Not  I.” 

No  tremor  and  no  fear  she  showed. 

She  held  tin*  pans,  she  l»arrod  the  road 

While  Death'*  unsleeping  feet  bewirode 
The  ground. 

So  long  a*  deed*  of  noblest  worth 

Are  Mimg  'tnld  Joy  and  Mir*  and  mirth. 

Her  glory  shall  to  the  end*  of  earth 
Rewound 

Watelied  by  u  world  that  yenrnid  to  aid, 
l-oncly  she  stood  but  undismayed. 

Ibwplendcmt  was  the  part  she  played. 

And  pure. 

P mixed  lie  her  heroes,  proud  her  Mins; 

She  threw  her  soul*  into  the  guns. 

Her  name  shall  with  the  lovelkwt  one* 

Endure. 

Prof,  George  Herbert  Clarke,  or  the 

University  of  Tennessee,  shows  in  his  verst* 
none  of  the  aloofness  from  humanity  which 
.sometimes  mars  the  work  of  poets  who 
write  in  academic  seclusion.  His  book 
“  At  the  Shrine,  and  Other  Poems”  (Stewart 
&  Kidd  Company)  contains  many  poems 
of  thoughtful  beauty. 

Sometimes,  as  in  the  ecstatic  song  that 
follows.  Professor  Clarke  leaves  sonnets 
and  other  flxt  forms  for  a  musical  and 
passionate  verse  that  is  free  without  being 
that  abomination  known  as  *4  free  verse. M 

Daybreak 

By  Gkonuk  IlKMiikirr  Cunk*. 

Sun!  Sun!  Sun!  Sun! 

Choru*  of  earth- bird*,  chorus  of  sky-bird*.  tuyrlad 
matin*  begun, 

Cror»-tangUd  adventurous  music,  anthems  of  awe. 
Of  appeal,  adoration:  litanies  now  of  law. 

Ami  now  raptured  singings  of  trust  In  the  truth  of 
the  light. 

The  Lighter’s  proud  power,  and  the  rich-alt  ansi 
East,  all  iKslight 

With  the  glimmer,  the  glow,  and  t  «•  glory,  till  it 
mount*  into  flame. 

And  tin*  mass-music  mightily  swell*  to  the 
sovereign  Name— 

Sun! 

A *  hl«  garment.  Incredibly  golden,  tlw*  edge  of  the 
world  has  won. 

And  lire  I*  astir,  and  love  b  alive,  and  the  Mgfttlng 
and  sleeping  arc  dune! 

Sunt  Sun!  Sun! 
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TWENTY-SIX 


HOURS  OF  MARCHING 
MEN 


Every 

Waterman’s  Ideal 
is  carefully  made 
and  thoroughly 
tested.  It  is  the  pen 
that  dealers  and  pen 
users  will  tell  you  is 
made  to  last  and  give 
efficient  results.  Illus¬ 
trated  booklet 
mailed  on 

*2.50  ^request  J^SOLD  &Y 
TO  M  BEST  DEALERS 

*50  °-£  m  M  EVERYWHERE 

L.  E.  Waterman  Company,  173  Broadway,  New  York 

IWn  Chic»gn  SanFlofUMrn  M»nt,-al  Londnfl 


\  \  7  HAT  is  the  German  Army  like? 

*  '  What  is  this  Army,  the  greatest  in 
many  respeets  that  the  world  lias  known, 
when  it  is  gathered  together  in  its  millions? 
We  are  told  that  the  men  are  surpassingly 
well  drilled,  that  they  march  and  fight  like 
machines,  and  many  other  particulars,  hut 
it  is  difficult  to  put  these  facts  together. 
re|Mtat<nl  a  million  times  in  minute  detail, 
and  arrive  at  anything  like  a  picture  of  the 
whole.  In  these  columns  has  lieen  told 
the  story  of  the  men  who  surg«*d  down  into 
the  river  liefore  Liege,  advancing  more 
thickly  thnn  the  dead  and  wounded  could 
fall,  swarming  across  and  up  the  other  side 
in  the  face  of  a  leaden  hail;  hut  even  this 
falls  short  of  the  picture  given  us  by 
Riehard  Harding  Davis,  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  in  his  description  of  the  German 
forees  passing  through  Brussels.  For 
twenty-six  hours  this  Htn-ain  of  armed  men 
rolled  like  fog  through  the  eehoing  street*. 
It  was  not  at  all  like  a  parade  or  a  review, 
for  those  an*  human  things,  and.  as  Mr. 
Davis  says: 

The  entrains*  of  the  Gorman  Army  into 
Brussels  lias  lost  the  human  quality.  It 
was  lost  as  soon  as  the  three  soldiers  who 
led  the  Army  bicycled  into  the  Boulevard 
du  liegcnt,  und  asked  the  way  to  the  Gao* 
du  Xord.  When  they  passed  the  human 
note  passed  with  them. 

What  came  aRer  them,  ami  twenty-four 
hours  later  is  still  coming,  is  not  men 
marching,  hut  a  force  of  nature  like  a  tidal 
wove,  an  avalanche,  or  a  river  flooding  its 
hanks.  At  this  minute  it  is  rolling  through 
Brussels  as  the  swollen  waters  of  the 
Concnmugh  Valley  swept  through  Johns¬ 
town. 

At  the  sight  of  the  first  few  regiments  of 
the  enemy  we  were  thrilled  with  interest. 
After,  for  three  hours,  they  had  pass<*d  in 
one  unbroken  steel-gray  column,  we  were 
lw>rcd.  But  when  hour  after  hour  passed 
and  there  was  no  halt,  no  hnialhing  time, 
no  open  spaces  in  the  ranks,  the  thing  be¬ 
came  uncanny,  unhuman.  You  returned  to 
watch  it,  fascinated.  It  held  the  mystery 
and  menace  of  fog  rolling  toward  you  across 
the  sea. 

The  gray  of  the  uniforms  worn  by  both 
officers  and  men  helped  this  air  of  mystery. 
Only  the  shnr|>est  eye  could  detect,  among 
the  thousand*  that  passed,  the  sligli  test  dif¬ 
ference.  All  moved  under  a  cloak  of  in¬ 
visibility.  Only  after  the  most  numerous 
and  severe  tests  at  all  distances,  with  all 
materials  and  combinations  of  colors  that 
give  forth  no  color,  could  this  gray  have 
Iwen  discover* *d.  That  it  wus  sclceU*d  to 
clothe  and  disguise  the  German  when  he 
fights  is  typical  of  the  German  stuff  in 
striving  for  efficiency  to  have  nothing  to 
chance,  to  neglect  no  detail. 

After  you  have  seen  this  service  uniform 
under  conditions  entirely  opposite,  you  an* 
convinced  that  for  the  German  soldier  it  is 
his  strongest  weapon.  Even  the  most  ex¬ 
pert  marksman  can  not  hit  a  target  he 
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You  Can’t 
Compromise  with 
“Acid-Mouth” 

“Acid-mouth”  is  the  chief 
scourge  of  the  teeth.  Dentists 
say  that  9  out  of  10  people  have 
it  and  that  its  ravages  cause 
95%  of  all  tooth-decay. 

There’s  no  trifling  with  such 
an  enemy.  It  must  be  checked 
or  in  time  it  will  destroy  even 
the  soundest  teeth. 

A  sure  protection  is  the  regu¬ 
lar  daily  use  of 

PEBECO 

TOOTH  PASTE 

the  dentifrice  that  scientifically 
counteracts  “acid-mouth.” 

Pebeco  does  this  in  addition 
to  its  other  duties  —  those  of 
cleaning  the  teeth,  keeping  them 
white,  removing  bad  tastes  and 
odors  and  refreshing  the  whole 
mouth. 

Pebeco  originated  in  the  hy¬ 
gienic  laboratories  of  P.  Bciere- 
dorf  A  Co. ,  Hamburg,  Germany. 
As  it  comes  in  extra-large  tubes 
and  only  one-third  of  a  brushful 
is  needed  at  a  time,  its  use  is 
economical. 

It’s  easy  to  prove  the  virtues 
of  Pebeco  if  you  will 

Send  for 

Free  Ten-Day  Trial  Tube 
and  Acid  Teat  Papera 

The  Test  Papers  will  show  you  whether 
you  have  M  acid-mouth  "  and  how  Pebeco 
counteracts  it-  and  you  will  also  enjoy  the 
s  trial  f  ‘ 


use  of  the  I 


1  tube. 


Mac  sf  acts  nag  ChswiiU 

107  William  Street 


New  York 
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AWAT  FROM  THE  OROtH  ARY  In  STYLE  and  QUALITY. 

THE  THAI  Iff  iRprver  eft' the  n«et«*  In  roakmf  an  1  r.aU.aal  Of 
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can  not  see.  It  is  a  gray-fcram,  not  the* 
biue-Rray  of  our  Confederates.  It  is  the 
gray  of  the  hour  just  before  daybreak,  the 
trray  of  unpolished  steel,  of  mist  among 
green  trees. 

I  saw  it  first  in  the  Grand  Place  in  front 
nf  the  Hotel  do  Ville.  It  was  impossible 
to  toll  if  in  that  noble  square  there  was  a 
regiment  or  a  brigade.  You  saw  only  a 
fog  that  molted  into  the  stones,  blended 
with  the  ancient  house  fronts,  that  shifted 
ami  drifted,  hut  left  you  nothing  at  which 
you  could  point. 

Later,  as  the  Army  passed  below  my 
window,  under  the  tn*es  of  the  Botanical 
Park,  it  merged  and  was  lost  against  the 
green  leaves.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  at  a  hundred  yards  you  can  see  the 
bones  on  which  the  Uhlans  ride,  but 
can  not  see  the  men  who  ride  them. 

If  I  appear  to  overemphasize  this  dis¬ 
guising  uniform  it  is  beoauso,  of  all  the 
details  of  the  German  outfit,  it  appealed  to 
mo  as  ono  of  tho  most  remarkable.  The 
other  day,  when  I  was  with  tho  rear  guard 
of  the  French  Dragoons  and  CuraKsiers  and  I 
they  threw  out  pickets,  we  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  against  the  yellow  wheat  or 
green  corse  at  half  a  mile,  while  these  men 
passing  in  the  street,  when  they  have 
reached  the  next  crossing,  become  merged 
into  tho  gray  of  tho  paving-stones  and  the 
earth  swallows  them.  In  comparison,  the 
yellow  khaki  of  our  own  American  Army 
is  about  as  invisible  as  the  flag  of  Spain. 

Yesterday  Major-General  von  Jarotzky, 
the  German  Military'  Governor  of  Brussels, 
assured  Burgomaster  Max  that  the  German 
Army  would  not  occupy  the  city,  but  would  ( 
]ia.vi  through  it.  It  is  still  passing.  I  have 
followed,  in  campaigns,  six  armies,  but.  ex-1 
repting  not  oven  our  own,  the  Japanese, 
or  the  British,  I  have  not  seen  one  so 
thoroughly  (Miuipped.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  the  fighting  qualities  of  any  army,  only 
of  the  equipment  and  organization.  The 
German  Army  moved  into  this  city  as 
smoothly  and  as  compactly  as  an  Empire  i 
State  Express.  There  were  no  halts,  no  j 
open  places,  no  stragglers. 

This  Army  has  been  on  active  service 
three  weeks,  and  so  far  there  is  not  ap¬ 
parently  a chin-fltrap  ora  horseshoe  missing. 
It  came  in  with  the  smoko  pouring  from 
cook-stoves  on  wheels,  and  in  an  hour  had 
«*t  up  pout-office  wagons,  from  which 
mounted  messengers  galloped  along  tho 
lino  of  column,  distributing  letters,  and  at 
which  soldiers  posted  picture  post-cards. 

Tho  infantry  came  in  in  files  of  five,  two 
hundred  men  to  eaeh  company;  the  Lancers 
in  columns  of  four,  with  not  a  pennant 
missing.  The  quick-firing  guns  and  field- 
piwes  were  ono  hour  at  a  time  in  passing, 
each  gun  with  its  caisson  and  ammunition- 
wagon  taking  twenty  seconds  in  which  to 
pass. 

Tho  men  of  the  infantry  sang  “Father- 
land,  My  Fatherland."  Between  each  line 
of  song  they  took  three  steps.  At  times 
two  thousand  men  were  singing  together  in 
id*oluto  rhythm  and  beat.  When  the 
melody  gave  way,  tho  silence  was  broken 
only  by  the  stamp  of  iron-shod  boots, 
and  then  again  the  song  rose.  When  the 
ringing  ceased  tho  bands  played  marches. 
They  were  followed  by  the  rumble  of  siege- 
guns.  the  creaking  of  wheels,  and  of  chains 
clanking  against  the  cobblestones,  and  the 
sharp,  bell-like  voices  of  the  bugles. 

For  seven  hours  the  Army  passed  in  such 


Good  Light 

Good  light  is  soft, 
agreeable  and  easy  on  the 
eyes.  It  is  neither  brilliant 
nor  dim. 

Brilliant,  dazzling  or 
harsh  light  is  the  worst  kind 
of  poor  light  It  is  a  crime 
against  eyes,  nerves  and 
health,  and  should  be  soft¬ 
ened  by  globes,  shades  or 
bowls  into  an  agreeable,  com¬ 
fortable  illumination  that  is 
easy  to  read  by,  work  by  and 
live  in. 


For  the  Home 
For  Business 


Alba  Bowl  on  Macbeth- Evan*  Fix¬ 
ture— ^an  attractive  and  efficient 
lighting  unit  for  store*,  nrfirr* 
and  other  business  building 


Macbeth-Evans  Lighting  Equipment 

(with  Alb*  or  Decor*  Glassware) 

makes  seeing  easy  and  comfortable,  brings  out  the  beauty 
of  the  surroundings,  gets  more  and  better  illumination 
from  the  current,  softens  the  light,  directs  it  where  needed 
and  makes  good  light  cost  less  than  poor  light. 

Send  for  one  of  these  Lighting  Pamphlets 


1—  HOMES:  Good  light  in  the  home  is  beau¬ 
tiful,  makes  seeing  easy  and  comfortable,  the 
evening  hour*  cheerful,  and  brings  out  the  beauty 
of  the  surroundings.  It  prevent*  aye-strain. 

2—  DEPT.  STORES  t  Customers  stay  longer 
sod  buy  more  where  teeing  is  easy  and  com¬ 
fortable,  speak  well  of  the  store  and  visit  it  often. 

3— RESTAURANTS:  Good  light  attract* 
patron*  and  makes  them  more  comb. ruble.  It 
Uaoft,  agreeable,  reatful,  promoting  relaxation. 

4 —  STORES  2  Well -lighted  stores  and  window* 
attract  customers,  and  display  merchandise  well. 
Customer!  stay  longer  and  buy  more. 

5—  OFFICES  t  Good  light  means  more  work 
with  fewer  mistakes,  less  fatigue,  without  eye- 
strain,  Seeing  is  easy  and  comfortable. 

ft— CLUBS  t  The  Illumination  should  be  ample, 
restful,  agreeable  in  color,  beautiful,  in  harmony 
with  the  surroundings  and  entirely  without  strain. 


7— HOTELS:  Good  light  is  beautiful,  bring* 
out  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding*,  and  make* 
seeing  easy.  People  enjoy  themselves  more. 


ft— BANKS:  Good  light  it  handsome  and  in 
liarmony  with  the  surroundings.  It  makes  seeing 
easv,  often  paya  for  itself  by  increasing  efficiency 
and  preventing  errors. 

4— THEATRES:  Good  light  ia  subtle,  toft, 
restful,  and  cheerful.  It  is  beautiful.  In  harmony 
with  the  surroundings,  and  creates  a  receptive 
attitude  in  the  mind  of  the  audieoce. 

1ft— HOSPITALS  l  Light  should  be  ample, 
cheerful,  and  restful  for  comfort  and  quick 
recovery  of  patients.  Good  light  is  needed  in 
operating  rooms  for  precision  and  accuracy. 

11— CHURCHES:  Light  should  be  subtle,  anft 
brullac 


able,  rt  arsn  or  brilliant  spots  which  d 
tract  eye  and  attention,  should  be  avoided. 

Use  the  Coupon  To  get  the  best  light  for 
your  purpose ,  send  for  one 

above,  and  for  a  Portfolio  of  Individual  Lighting  yQ 
Suggestions. 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co 
Pittsburgh 

Sales  and  Showrooms  also  In  New  York 
Chicago,  Philadelphia 
St  Louis,  Boston,  Cincinnati 
Cleveland,  Dallas,  San  Francisco 
Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co 
kci.l  .S.  Ud  Toronto 
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help  you, 
too. 

OUR  thirty -six  page 
indexed  manual 
(revised  edition) — “THE 
HAIR  AND  SCALP- 
MODERN  CARE  AND 
TREATMENT,”  will 

he  mailed  free  on  request. 

This  manual  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  answer  the  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  welcome 
questions  asked  us  in  the 
past  forty-two  years  by 
the  users  of  Packer’s  Tar 
Soap.  It  covers  the  sub¬ 
ject  thoroughly  and  au¬ 
thoritatively. 

THE  PACKER  \1  KG.  CO. 

Suite  84A,  81  Fulton  St.f  New  York 
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Tar  Soap 

(  Purr  at  the  Purer) 


solid  column  that  not  one**  might  a  taxicab 
or  trolley-car  pass  through  the  city.  Like 
a  river  of  steel  it  flowed,  gray  and  ghostlike. 
Then,  as  dusk  came  and  as  thousands  of 
horses'  hoofs  and  thousands  of  iron  boots 
continued  to  trump  forward,  they  struck 
tiny  sparks  from  the  stones,  but  the  horses 
and  the  men  who  beat  out  the  sparks  were 
invisible. 

At  midnight  pack-wagons  and  siege-guns 
were  still  passing.  At  7  this  morning  I  was 
awakened  by  the  tramp  of  men  and  bands 
playing  jauntily.  Whether  they  marched 
all  night  or  not  I  do  not  know;  but  now  for 
twenty-six  hours  the  gray  Army  has 
rumbled  by  with  tho  mystery  of  fog  and 
the  pertinacity  of  a  steam-roller. 


STRIKING  OUT  THE  GREATEST 
HITTER 

J  ITU  Time  upon  the  mound  one  can 
not  line  them  out  to  the  fence  for- 


’  choice  of  remaining  under  the  Cleveland 
flag  or  picking  his  next  home.  Charley 
Somers,  owner  of  the  Naps,  has  told  us  on 
several  occasions  that  Lajoie  would  end  his 
career  in  Cleveland  if  he  desired  to  stick, 
llis  home  is  there  and  he  has  saved  up 
enough  money  to  tuke  life  easily.  He  has 
been  paid  a  fine  salary  for  twelve  years— a 
salary  that  averaged  around  $8,000  a  year. 


HOW  THE  WAR  NEWS  CAME  TO 
ST.  MARGARETS 

IET  people  once  1m*  lulled  into  a  belief 
in  tho  impossibility  or  a  thing,  and 
their  faith  becomes  implicit  and  unshak¬ 
able,  under  ordinary  circumstances.  But 
the  breaking  forth  of  war  upon  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  has  taught  all  mankind 
a  new  lesson  upon  this  text.  A  sacred  im¬ 
possibility  was  violated  in  an  instant,  and 
in  that  instant  the  impossibility  l>ecame  » 


over.  Time  puts  over  some  easy  ones  and 
is  guilty  of  not  a  few  wild  pitches  now  and  1 
then,  but  in  the  end  he  always  rallies 
nnd  the  strikes  conic — one,  two,  three. 
Even  one  who  is  a  hitter  by  profession, 
nnd  the  shrewdest  and  heaviest  of  the  lot, 
is  not  safe  against  that  baffling,  slow  in¬ 
curve.  Thus  it  is  that  Na|M»leon  Lajoie, 
of  Cleveland,  has  slipt  for  the  first  time 
in  eighteen  years  below  a  .250  average,  and 
is  counted  out  of  the  regulars  and  among 
the  reserves.  And  with  his  going,  jMiints 
out  Qrantland  Rice,  in  the  New  York  Mail, 
the  diamond  loses  a  more  remarkable 
hitter  than  is  generally  realized: 

It  is  not  generally  known,  but  Lajoie, 
off  tho  field  now,  means  that  the  greatest 
hitter  in  all  baseball  is  on  the  bench. 

Larry  the  larruper  hasn't  batted  .300 
as  many  seasons  as  Wagner.  He  has 
slipt  below  the  .300  mark  twice  in  seven¬ 
teen  years.  But  the  Nap  star  has  com¬ 
piled  the  greatest  average  ever  known 
over  an  eighteen-year  stretch  —a  greater 
average  than  Wagner,  Anson,  or  any  of  tho 
old  guard  were  able  to  hang  up. 

Anson’s  batting  average  for  his  complete 
length  of  service  was  .337.  Wagner’s  up 
to  1014  was  .344.  Ijijoie’s  for  eighteen 
years  was  .351.  Including  1914,  Wagner's 
grand  average  is  .341  and  Lajoie's  .318. 
Cobb  is  well  beyond  them  both,  but  Tvrus 
Raymond  had  only  served  half  the  time 
established  by  the  renowned  Frenchman 
and  tho  equally  renowned  German.  Cobb 
has  a  grand  nine-year  average  of  .371,  but 
what  the  next  nine  years  will  show  is 
another  matter. 

It  will  Ik*  interesting  to  see  where  Lajoie 
winds  up  as  a  player  -whether  he  will 
serve  out  his  time  in  Cleveland  as  a  pinch 
hitter  and  then  retin*,  or  whether  he  de¬ 
cides  that  a  shift  to  another  city  will  give 
him  still  another  year  or  two  to  star  with 
the  old  war  club.  He  is  still  two  years 
younger  than  Wagner,  and  Wagner  isn't1 
through  yet.  It  might  Ik*  that,  shifted  to! 
the  Yanks,  Lajoie  would  get  going  again 
and  find  the  change  of  scenery  beneficial 
to  his  batting  eye. 

But  if  he  comes  to  New  York  it  will  Ik* 
of  his  own  accord.  He  will  have  his; 


concrete  and  terrible  fact.  It  would  be 
highly  instructive  were  it  |M>ssihlc  to 
record  the  composite  processes  in  the 
minds  of  those  to  whom  the  news  of  war 
came  in  this  way.  as  a  surprize.  Something 
of  tho  sort  has  been  done  by  one  man, 
Alfred  Pittman,  a  writer  to  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  who,  in  the  staid  little  village  of 
St.  Margaret's -by -the -Sea.  saw  rumor 
come  and  saw  it  grow  from  a  dim  wraith  of 
suspicion  to  the  lowering  thunder-beads 
that  now  hang  over  the  whole  of  Britain. 
He  gives  us  an  admirable  picture  of  the 
detached  air  of  the  village  in  ordinary 
times,  and  how  it  was  drawn,  with  the 
whole  of  England,  helplessly  into  the 
whirlpool  of  war.  The  scene  is  sot  for  us 
as  follows: 

The  village  of  St.  Margaret's  sprawls 
over  the  edge  of  the  great  chalk  cliffs;  sit* 
on  top,  skirts  the  shingle  beach  at  the 
bottom  and  clings  to  the  side,  amid  hang¬ 
ing  gardens.  From  down-town  to  up- town 
is  two  hundred  and  more  steps  by  a  zig¬ 
zag  stairway.  You  can  stop  half-way  up 
and  get  very  good  tea  and  cakes,  or 
whisky  and  soda  if  you  are  dead  boat. 

The  shipping  of  four  empires  pas-*  - 
silently  before  St.  Margaret's,  like  a 
picture-show.  It  is  a  never-ending  pag¬ 
eant.  branching  out  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  On  clear  days  the  chalk  cliffs  of 
France  are  as  white  streaks  on  tho  horizon, 
and.  when  there  is  no  fog.  the  lighb-towers 
of  Dover.  Calais,  Grinnez.  and  the  Good¬ 
win  Sands  ship  may  be  **en  winking  at  one 
another  from  dusk  to  dawn — tho.  of  course, 
nobody  in  St.  Margaret's  stays  up  after 
dark  to  see  them. 

The  village  has  been  u  model  of  com¬ 
posure  for  centuries.  Tho  headstone- 
in  the  yard  of  its  twelfth-century  Norman 
church  those  whose  carvings  can  still  b. 
read — are  evidence  enough  of  that.  No 
one  thinks  of  dying  under  eighty.  Even 
in  this  irreverent  day  the  place  is  still 
unprofaned  by  a  railway.  An  hour's  walk 
from  Dover  and  England's  chief  highwa> 
to  the  Continent,  it  rejoices  in  the  head¬ 
land  that  lies  between,  shutting  out  the 
smoky  view. 

Let  England  fret  over  its  business  and 
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Good 

Workmanship 

The  two  biggest  words 
in  tailordom.  Woolens 
are  a  detail,  but  work¬ 
manship  is  an  essential. 


Ask  our  local  dealer  to  show 
you  what  $25  or  so  will  se¬ 
cure  in  a  Suit  or  Overcoat 
made  expressly  for  you.  Today. 


Largest  tailors  in  the  world  of 
GOOD  made-to-order  clothes 

Price  Building  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  our  mammoth  tailor  shops  whenever  you  visit  Chicago.  A  guide  will  show  you  through 
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sit  up  late  for  theaters;  let  the  sea  pageant 
keep  on  at  its  door — St.  Margaret’s  will 
go  to  sleep  under  its  red  roofs  at  half-past 
nine  and  1m»  up  betimes  to  tend  its  flowers. 
Tho  fragranoe  of  heliotrope,  honeysuckle, 
and  St.  John’s  wort  hovers  about  it  on  a 
calm  day,  and  in  the  long  dusk  the  west 
wind  carries  the  smell  of  sweet  clover  and 
fresh-cut  hay.  Gulls  cry,  a  dog  barks, 
a  diataut  steamer’s  whistlo  drones,  the  surf 
roars  over  the  shingle — those  are  the  noises 
to  which  St.  Margaret's  sleeps  and  wakes. 

That  is  to  say,  it  was  so  until  lost  week. 
Last  week  an  agitation  such  as  the  oldest 
inhabitants  could  not  remember — and 
goodness  knows  how  old  they  are — began 
to  spread  over  the  town.  A  new  lot  of 
.sights  and  sounds  sprang  up,  with  curiou* 
effect  on  t>oth  village  folk  and  summer 
visitors. 

Tho  heavy  rhythm  of  tramp — tramp — 
tramp  on  the  gravel  road  brought  people 
to  their  windows.  A  squad  of  soldiers  in 
khaki,  carrying  rifles,  passed  by.  They 
marched  down  the  crazy  steps  to  the 
beach  and  fell  to  work  with  picks  and 
shovels  about  the  little  cubical  ooncrete 
house  that  marks  the  end  of  the  French 
cable,  and  before  which  at  low  tide  the 
cable  lies  exposed.  The  building  of  bullet¬ 
proof  breast works  was  started.  The  little 
officer  “ragged”  with  the  hotelkeepers,  bil¬ 
leting  his  men  on  them — at  a  loss  to  the 
hotels.  Tents  were  pitched  in  tho  gardens 
and  marching  and  bugling  became  night 
and  morning  routine. 

A  huge  defense  gun  on  the  headland 
was  uncovered.  Lookouts  stood  before  it 
with  telescopes  to  their  eyes. 

A  man  from  the  hotel  motored  to 
Dover  aud  was  stopt  by  sentinels.  They 
asked  if  ho  had  any  camera  or  sketching 
materials,  and,  when  they  had  searched 
the  car,  let  him  pass. 

“I’m  glad  they  didn’t  ask  my  name.” 
he  said.  “Schreiberg!  That  would  have 
got  me  in.  But  I'm  English  as  can  be.” 
And  his  speech  proved  it. 

“I  say,”  he  went  on,  “you  should  have 
seen  Dover  Harbor.  FuU  of  black  war¬ 
ships — thirty-five  of  them.  Sentinels  at 


ear  you  spend  nearly 
two  solid  weeks  in  shaving 


If  it  takes  you  15  minutes  to  shave  and  you  shave  every 
day,  you  spend,  annually,  12  working  days  in  shaving. 
That’s  a  long  time  —  and  a  weary,  bothersome  job. 
Figure  what  this  time  is  worth  to  you. 

iildn’t  you  like  to  #ive  half  lh«t  bite,  burn  snd  diefigure  your  fsce. 
nd  money -and  all  the  torture  Mennen.§  Shaving  Cre.m  ia  put  u 
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here  is  no  “rubbingin'*  with  the  cream  can  do  to  lake  the  torture  out  of 

,no  rc-stropping.no  re-lathering,  your  daily  shave.  Try  it. 
storing”  your  face  with  lotion.  *  M  fl//  Jealers_25(t  SenJ  J0(  for  a 

3ri  i-  demonstrator  tube  containing  enough 

full,  generous  lather  of  Mennen’s  for  50  shaves .  Gerhard  Mennen  Co.$ 
\g  Cream  quickly  softens  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  makers  of  the  cele - 
so  that  even  a  razor  which  is  a  bra  ted  Mennen9  s  Bo  rated  and  Violet 
dull  cuts  easily  and  smoothly.  Talcum  Toilet  Powders  and 
cc  caustic  or  other  irritant  to  Mennen's  Cream  Dentifrice. 
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LIBRARY  CASES 

Macey  Library  Cases  in  the  popular  period 
styles — Sheraton.  Colonial.  Chippendale.  Art- 
craft.  Old  English — add  a  distinctive  touch  to 
your  library  which  is  at  once  noticeable  and 
impressive.  They  have  that  distinctive  quality 
that  appeals  to  good  taste.  They  are  the 
modern  adaptations  of  the  designs  of  the  great 
masters  in  furniture. 

Their  handsome  wood-work  and  excellent 
finish  place  Macey  Library  Cases  in  advance 
of  all.  Their  beauty  and  attractiveness  make 
an  immediate  appeal  to  lovers  of  fine  furniture 
and  beautiful  homes. 

So  artful  is  the  design  and  cabinet  work 
that  we  frequently  have  to  take  them  apart 
to  convince  customers  that  they  are  really  sec¬ 
tional.  You  would  like  them  in  your  home. 

Let  us  send  you  our  style  book  giving 
suggestions  on  modern  libraries. 

Tho  Macey  Co.,  1526  Dieision  Are.,  S . 
Grand  Raptde.  Mich.,  Designers  and  Makers  ot 
Library  Cases  and  Piling  Appliances. 

Made  in  Canada  by  the 

Canada  Furniture  Manufacturers,  Ltd. 

Woodstock,  Ontario 
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papers  como  down  from  town;  a  rumor  is 
started,  contradicted,  reaffirmed,  it  grows, 
spreads,  and  lays  siege  to  reason.  Nothing 
is  certain,  and  yet,  in  the  midst  of  un- 
<frtainty,  the  one  great  fact  of  European 
war  attains  its  certainty  in  the  startled 
thought  of  those  who  wait  for  its  con¬ 
firmation.  All  this  Mr.  Pittman  has 
cleverly  exprest  in  the  following  dialog, 
which,  if  not  reported  verbatim,  must  he  a 
dose  paraphrase  of  the  actual  words  of  those  ! 
concerned.  The  dialog  forms  a  grim  littlo 
playlet,  cast  in  four  brief  scenes,  as  follows: 

Thursday  Evening 

Postman  (in  the  office) — “Germany’s 
declared  war." 

Elderly  Briton  (with  pointed  beard) — 
"l.ook  here!  Is  that  certain?” 

Postman  (nodding) — “At  six-thirty  this 
afternoon,  sir.” 

Pretty  English  Girl  (tears  shining  in 
her  eyes)— “Oh!” 

Elderly  Briton  (joining  group  on  ter¬ 
race) — “Well,  it’s  come." 

Group — “Yet.?  Yes?” 

Elderly  Man — "Germany’s  declared 
war.” 

Group — (Dead  silence.) 

Talkative  Woman — "This  is  frightful. 
Do  you  think  we  are  in  danger  here?  My 
son  told  me—” 

Young  English  Wife — “What  do  you 
think,  Cyril?  Should  I  write  Maria  to 
stoc^  the  house  with  provisions?” 

Cyril — “I  would,  I  believe.  Things 
will  be  high  and  devilish  hard  to  get.” 

Poet — “Bread  went  up  ha'penny  to¬ 
day.  They'll  be  starving  in  the  East  End. 
Two  German  bankers  committed  suicide. 
When  the  bankers  can’t  Btand  it,  what 
about  the  others?  Peruvian  preference, 
Brazilian  railway.  Amalgamated  Copper, 
Union  Pacific,  Aerated  broad — all  down. 
Those  who  weren’t  consulted  pay.  And 
no  one  profits.  That's  war!” 

American — "I  wonder  if  I  can  get  my 
passage  changed  to  this  Saturday.  I’d 
better  be  clnaring  out  if  I'm  to  be  home 
by  September.” 

Cyril — “They  closed  up  Portsmouth 
Harbor  to-day — gave  notice  they'd  fire  on 
any  ship  that  tried  to  come  in  or  go  out.” 

American — “By  George,  I’ll  wire  and 
see.  anyway.”  (Goes  out,  followed  by 
Elderly  Briton.) 

Pretty  English  Girl  (brightly,  to 
Elderly  Briton) — “  I’ve  just  ’phoned  Aider- 
shot  and  they  say  the  German  report  is 
false.” 

Elderly  Briton  (rejoining  group  on 
terrace) — "Good  news  now — thoy  say  in 
Aldershot  that  war  has  not  been  declared. 
The  young  lady  just  telephoned." 

Talkative  Woman— "1  was  sure  it 
couldn’t  be  so!” 

Elderly  Man  (fervently,  half  to  him¬ 
self)— “I’m  glad,  God!  I’m  glad.” 

Cyril  (to  his  wife) — “I  wonder  if  somo 
soldier  chap 'down  at  Aldershot  hasn’t  been 
spoofing  that  girl;  trying  to  buck  her  up." 

Friday  Evening 

(Word  has  been  received  that  Germany 
<lid  not  declare  war,  but  a  "state  of  war," 
meaning  martial  law.) 

Elderly  Briton — “It  must  have  been 
a  wonderful  sight  on  the  stock  exchange 


My  Cry  is— 

Votes  for  Men 

“I  am  one  of  the  men  who  prefer  Van  Camp's  to  any  old-style 
Baked  Beans.  1  like  them  ten  times  better  than  the  Beans  that 
mother  baked. 

“I  like  their  wholeness,  their  nuttiness,  their  mealiness.  I  like  the 
tang  of  the  sauce. 

"  I  believe  millions  of  men  are  just  like  me.  My  lunch-room  down¬ 
town — which  serves  Van  Camp’s — is  fairly  mobbed  at  noontimes. 

“So  1  stand  for  votes  for  men — votes  on  the  Beans  to  be  served 
on  their  home  tables.  If  men  had  the  say,  no  Beans  would  be  baked 
in  the  old  ways." 

But  men  do  have  the  say.  Just  try  it.  Say  how  you  like  Van 
Camp’s.  Within  I  5  minutes  your  grocer  will  get  a  telephone  order 
for  them. 

ftNQMFfe 

Pork&Beans  Tomato  Sauce. 

Also  Baked  Without  the  Sauce 

10 ,  15  and  20  Cents  Per  Can 

Madam,  you  cannot  compete  with  our  chefs  on  Baked  Beans. 
Nobody  ever  has.  You  can’t  gei  Rich  raw  beans  as  they  get.  And 
there  is  no  other  sauce  like  the  sauce  they  bake  into  them. 

You  have  not  a  steam  oven,  and  Beans  can't  be  baked  as  Van 
Camp’s  are  without  it  That  is,  baked  until  mellow  without  crisp¬ 
ing  or  bursting. 

These  are  new-rtyle  Baked  Beans.  Every  process  is  scientific 
Materials  are  specially  grown  for  them.  The  ablest  chefs  prepare  them. 

Try  them.  They  cost  but  three  cents  per  serving.  They  arc  ready 
on  a  moment's  notice.  1  hey  coroe  to  your  table  with  the  fresh  oven 
flavor.  Find  out  for  your  own  sake,  what  it  means  to  have  such  meals 
as  these  ready  on  the  pantry  shelf. 

Buy  a  can  of  Van  Camp’s  Beans  to  try.  If  you  do  not  find 
them  the  best  you  ever  ate,  your  grocer  will  refund  your  money. 
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A  Five-Cent  Banquet 

The  costliest  banquet  ever 
spread,  with  all  the  gastro¬ 
nomic  concoctions  that 
culinary  genius  can  devise, 
could  not  contain  as  much 
real  body-building,  digest¬ 
ible  nutriment  as  two 


Shredded  Wheat 
Biscuits 

the  food  that  contains  all  the  elements 
in  the  whole  wheat  grain  steam- 
cooked,  shredded  and  Baked.  It  is 
what  you  digest,  not  what  you  eat, 
that  builds  muscle,  bone  and  brain. 
The  filmy,  porous  shreds  of  whole 
wheat  are  digested  when  the  stomach 
rejects  all  other  foods.  Two  Shredded 
W  heat  Biscuits,  with  milk  or  cream 
and  sliced  peaches,  make  a  complete, 
perfect  meal  at  a  cost  of  five  or  six 
cents. 

Always  heal  the  Biscuit  in  oven  to  restore 
crispness  |  then  cover  It  with  sliced  peaches 
or  other  fresh  fruit  and  serve  with  milk  or 
cream.  Try  toasted  Triscuit,  the  Shredded 
Wheat  Wafer,  for  luncheon  with  butter, 
cheese  or  marmalades. 

“It’s  All  in  the  Shreds” 

Made  only  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company 

Niagara  Fall*.  N.  Y. 


>61) Gin l  .Smoke  Look*  nor  Daiitb 
bul  Qtwlily  anil  \imlary  Made 
Is  what  tounts 


yesterday.  I  have  a  letter  from  my 
office.  Every  man  of  them  dying  to  sell 
and  not  one  of  them  offering  a  share. 
They  knew  it  would  be  like  a  break  in  a 
Holland  dike  if  they  did.  They're  heroes, 
those  chaps.  They  kept  out  a  deluge.” 

American— "That 's  bully!” 

Elderlt  Briton — “My  letter  says  it 
looks  pretty  dark.  Germany's  suro  to 
start  things  within  a  day." 

Student — “Well,  if  it  does!  Why  does 
England  have  to  mix  in?” 

Elderlt  Briton — "For  our  own  securi¬ 
ty,  my  son.” 

Student — “That  was  it  the  last  time 
we  sent  troops  to  the  Continent.  For  our 
security  wo  fought  to  check  the  Russians. 
Now  we  fight  to  turn  thorn  loose.” 

Elderlt  Briton — “Great  Britain  must 
stand  with  its  friends.  If  the  Germans 
got  into  the  Channel  our  empire  is  at  an 
end.  With  the  Germans  overrunning 
Belgium  and  northern  Franco,  wo  are 
gone.” 

Student — "I’ve  heard  that  before,  and 
the  samo  kind  of  talk  about  tho  Russians 
in  Asia  not  long  ago.  I  don’t  believe 
we  have  more  to  fear  from  65  million 
Germans  than  from  200  million  united 
Slavs,  with  their  rudimentary  civilization 
and  their  enormous  military  force.  Let 
them  tear  at  each  other's  throats.  We 
shall  be  relatively  stronger  and  more 
secure  if  wo  stay  out.” 

Elderlt  Briton — “That's  a  very  good 
theory.” 

Student — “It’s  a  stock  debate.  Let’s 
save  it  for  a  dull  night.” 

(The  sound  of  cannonading  from  the 
direction  of  the  French  coast  intervenes.) 

Two  or  Three  Personb — "What’s 
that!” 

A  Waiter  (smiling) — “Coast  guns,  sir. 
They  test  them  every  now  and  then.” 

Sunday  Evening 

(Germany  has  declared  war  on  Russia 
and  France.) 

Elderlt  Briton  (seating  himself  be¬ 
side  the  young  English  wife) — "I’m  a 
bit  upset  to-night.  I  suppose  I'm  ruined. 
(Pause.)  My  office  hears  the  Bank  of 
England  will  suspend  gold  payments 
Tuesday  morning,  and  Monday’s  a  bank 
holiday.  Pretty  tough  on  a  man  at 
sixty-two.” 

Youno  English  Wire — “Yes;  we  must 
keep  a  grip  on  ourselves.” 

Cyril  (crossing  to  his  wife)  —  “This 
is  rough  on  us.  Bank-notes  were  just 
plain  paper  in  town  this  afternoon.  No¬ 
body  would  take  anything  but  gold. 
We’ vo  got  to  get  back  Mouday,  and  if 
the  hanks  don’t  open  Tuesday,  we’ve 
got  to  stay  around  until  they  do  open.” 

American  Girl  (to  Poet) — “Won’t  you 
please  explain  to  me  what’s  the  real 
cause  of  it  all?  I  can’t  seem  to  understand.” 

Poet — “No  wonder.  It  is  hard  to  com¬ 
prehend.  But  it's  something  like  this; 
A  certain  man  took  it  especially  to  heart 
that  some  of  his  neighbors  differed  from 
him  in  race  and  religion.  That  kind  of 
thing  doesn't  make  much  difference  or¬ 
dinarily,  but  as  it  was  it  made  all  the 
difference  in  the  world.  You  see,  the 
man  happened  to  be  the  son  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Austria-Hungary,  and  because 
of  his  bitterness,  some  500  million  people 
have  to  go  to  war.”  .  .  .  (The  explanation 
goes  on.) 


Elderlt  Briton  (bringing  in  Sunday 
afternoon  extras) — "  .  .  .  Germany  seizes 
two  British  merchantmen  .  .  .  Battle  on 
the  French  frontier.  .  .  .  Germans  violate 
the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg.  Lord, 
Great  Britain’s  bound  to  get  into  it  now.” 

Cyril — "She  is  in  it.” 

Monday  Mobnino 

Poet — (Exit,  followed  by  porter  and 
bags.) 

Elderly  Briton — (Exit,  ditto.) 

American  Girl  and  Her  Father — 
(Exeunt,  preceded  by  porter  with  truck 
and  trunks.) 

Cyril  and  His  Wire — (Exeunt,  ditto.) 

Others  follow,  including  threo  waiters, 
the  student,  and  the  talkative  woman, 
who  wonders  whether  the  American  waa 
lucky  enough  to  catch  his  ship. 

Hotel  Manager  (soliloquizing) — “And 
bank  holiday  was  to  havo  been  a  fat  day 
for  me.” 


TOURIST  STORIES  OF  EUROPE’S 
METAMORPHOSIS 

ROM  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  wo  had  a 
certain  picture  of  the  sudden  crys¬ 
tallization  of  the  war  spirit  in  Europe, 
and  tho  subsequent  rapid  course  of  events 
that  led  with  lightninglike  rapidity  to  open 
warfare;  but  only  those  Americans  who 
were  caught  abroad  in  the  vortex  of  war 
itself  saw  the  real  change  that  came  over 
the  whole  Continent  in  those  few  eventful 
opening  days  of  August.  These  unwilling 
spectators  of  the  world  spectacle  did  not 
have  the  sense  of  universal  catastrophe  of 
which  we  were  conscious  here,  but  the 
drama  which  they  did  witnoss  was  in  many 
ways  more  startling.  Wherever  they  hap¬ 
pened  to  bo  in  Europe,  when  the  blow  fell, 
they  beheld  whole  oommunitioa  change, 
overnight,  from  peaceful  towns  and  cities 
into  seething  centers  of  mobilization  and 
armament.  They  returned  to  their  hotels 
at  nightfall  through  innocent-appearing 
crowds  of  curious  citizens,  and  awakened  in 
the  morning  to  hear  outaide  their  windows 
the  martial  strains  of  military  music,  ac¬ 
companied  by  tho  steady  tramp  of  soldiers 
marching  to  take  their  places  in  one  of  the 
greatest  wars  of  history.  Often  in  a  single 
day  was  this  metamorphosis  visible.  In 
France  and  in  England,  as  in  Germany, 
they  were  witness  to  an  almost  instantane¬ 
ous  change  from  the  ways  of  peace  to  the 
devices  of  war.  Great  cities  that  for  half  a 
century  had  slumbered  peacefully  in  ap¬ 
parent  immunity  from  disturbance  al¬ 
tered  suddenly  to  armed  camps.  Tho 
travelers,  taken  wholly  unawares,  saw 
civilization,  which  they  had  believed  to  be 
an  edifice  of  adamant,  displayed  as  nothing 
better  than  a  painted  curtain,  which,  flung 
aside,  revealed  in  full  panoply  tho  hideous 
form  of  stark  barbarity.  And  all  this, 
as  we  learn  from  the  accounts  which  have 
been  brought  home  to  us,  or  have  been  sent 
i  by  those  who  could  not  yet  manage  to 
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it  successful 
ids  of  doctoi 
thousands 


pupils  all  over  the  world.  1  have  among  my  pupils 
ges,  senators,  members  of  cabinet,  ambassadors,  gov- 
incss  and  professional  men,  farmers,  mechanics  and 


Why  Not  Live  the  Thoroughly  Successful  Life? 


I  know  that  I  can  easily,  quickly  and  positively  prove  to  you  that  you 
are  only  half  as  alive  a9  you  must  be  to  realize  the  joys  and  benefits  of  living 
in  full;  and  that  you  arc  only  half  as  well  as  you  should  be,  half  as  vigorous 
as  you  can  be,  half  as  ambitious  as  you  may  be,  and  only  half  as  well  de¬ 
veloped  as  you  ought  to  be. 

The  fact  is  that  no  matter  who  you  are,  whether  you  are  young  or  old, 
weak  or  strong,  rich  or  poor,  I  can  prove  to  you  readily  by  demonstration  that 
you  are  leading  an  inferior  life,  and  I  want  the  opportunity  to  show  you  the 
way  in  which  you  may  completely  and  easily,  without  inconvenience  or  loss  of 
time,  come  in  possession  of  new  life,  vigor,  energy,  development  and  a  higher 
realization  of  life,  success  and  happiness. 

Become  Superior  to  Other  Men.  The  Swoboda  System  can  make  a  better 
human  being  of  you,  physically,  mentally  and  in  every  way.  It  creates  a 
greater  activity  of  the  forces  of  life  which  in  you  are  partially  dormant,  thus 
compelling  them  to  become  more  alive  and  positive,  enabling  you  to  grow  and 
evolut ionize  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection.  The  Swoboda  System  can  do 
more  for  you  than  you  can  imagine.  It  can  so  vitalize  every  organ,  tissue 
and  cell  of  your  body  as  to  make  the  mere  act  of  living  a  joy.  u  can  give 
you  an  intense,  thrilling  and  pulsating  nature.  It  can  increase  your  very  life. 
I  not  only  promise  it,  1  guarantee  it. 

Why  Take  Less  Than  Your  Full  Share  of  Life  and  Pleasure  ?  Are  you 
living  a  full  and  successful  life  ?  Why  not  always  be  at  your  best  ? — thor¬ 
oughly  well,  virile,  energetic.  Why  not  invest  in  yourself  and  make  the  most  of 
your  every  opportunity  ?  It  is  easy  when  you  know  how.  The  Swoboda  Sys¬ 
tem  points  the  way.  It  requires  no  drugs,  no  appliances,  no  dieting,  no  study, 
no  loss  of  time,  no  special  bathing;  there  is  nothing  to  worry  you.  It  give* 
ideal  mental  and  physical  conditions  without  inconvenience  or  trouble. 

Tha  Swoboda  System  of  Conscious  Evolution  is  no  experiment.  I  am 


Pupils  art  man  and 
^  women,  ranging 
in  age  from 
14  to  92. 


laborers,  and  almost  an  coual  number  of  women — more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  people  have  profited  through  this  system. 

Your  Earning  Power,  your  success  depend  entirely  upon  your  energy, 
health,  vitality,  memory  and  will  power.  Without  these,  all  knowledge  Be¬ 
comes  of  small  value,  for  it  cannot  be  put  into  active  use.  The  Swoboda 
System  can  make  you  tireless,  improve  your  memory,  intensify  your  will 
power,  and  make  you  physically  just  as  you  ought  to  be.  I  promise  it. 


Originator  of 
Conscious  Evolution 


••  Cu'l  describe  the  •ati.facticm  I  feel." 

"  Worth  more  than  a  thousand  dollar*  ta  me  In  la- 
erraard  mental  and  physical  capacity.'4 

M I  have  been  enabled  by  your  tyatrm  to  do  work  of 
mrntal  i  haractef  previously  impoMJbl*  for  ni« 

-I  was  very  skeptical.  now  am  pleated  with  (fault*; 
have  gained  i?  pound*  ’ 

"The  very  brat  lesaon*  began  to  work  magic.  In  my 
gratitude  I  am  telling  my  croaking  and  complaining 
iriaftd*,*Try  Swoboda?  • 

"  Word*  cannot  explain  the  new  Life  U  Impart*  both  to 
body  and  brain.'* 


WHAT  OTHERS  HAVE  TO  SAY 

"  It  reduced  my  weight  to  pound*.  Increased  my  cheat 
expansion  s  Inc  he*,  reduced  my  w*l*t  6  inebe*." 

I  cannot  recommend  your  *y*um  too  highly,  and 
without  flat  ter  y  believe  that  I U  propagation  ha*  been  of 
great  benefit  to  the  health  of  the  country." 

"My  reecrve  force  make*  me  feel  that  nothing  I*  Cm* 
poe*«ble.  my  capacity  both  physically  and  mentally  I* 
Increasing  dally. 

"  I  have  heard  your  *v* tern  highly  recommended  foe 
year*,  but  1  did  not  reoJfre  the  enectlvene**  of  It  until  I 
tried  It.  I  am  glad  indeed  that  I  am  now  taking  It." 

•*  Yotirayatem  developed  me  most  wonderfully.” 

"  I  think  your  ay* tern  I*  wonderful.  I  thought  I  was 


In  tha  best  of  physical  health  before  I  wrote  for  your 
course,  but  I  can  now  note  the  greatest  Improvement 
even  in  thl*  short  time.  I  cannot  recommend  your  sys¬ 
tem  too  highly.  Do  not  hesitate  to  refer  to  me." 

"You  know  more  about  the  human  body  than  any 
man  with  whom  I  have  ever  come  in  contact  personally 

01,1  Your  i dlagnotfe  and  explanation  of  mv  brain  trouble 
was  a  revelation  to  me.  I  have  had  the  be*t  physician* 
of  my  State,  but  your  gr»*p  of  the  human  body  excrede 
anything  I  have  ever  heard  or  known.  I  have  read  your 
letter*  to  many  people,  also  to  my  physician*,  who  mar¬ 
vel  at  them." 


MY  NEW  COPYRIGHTED  BOOK  IS  FREE.  It  explains  the  SWOBODA 
SYSTEM  OF  CONSCIOUS  EVOLUTION  and  the  human  body  aa  it  has  never 
bean  explained  before.  It  will  startle,  educate,  and  enlighten  you. 

My  book  it  not  a  dry  treetise  on  anatomy  and  phyaiology.  It  tella  in  a  high¬ 
ly  intereating  and  aixnple  manner  juat  what  you  bare  always  wanted  to  know 
about  yourself. 

You  will  cherish  this  book  for  haring  given  you  the  first  real  understand¬ 
ing  of  your  body  and  mind.  It  shows  how  you  may  be  able  to  obtain  a  superior 
life;  it  explains  bow  you  may  make  uae  of  natural  laws  for  your  own  advantage. 

My  book  will  give  you  a  better  understanding  of  yourself  than  you  could 
obtain  from  a  college  course.  The  information  which  it  imparts. cannot  be 
obtained  eUewhere  at  any  price.  It  shows  the  unlimited  possibilities  for  you 
i  Sy»-  through  conscious  evolution  of  your  cells;  It  explains  my  discoveries  and  what 
ff  they  are  doing  for  men  and  women.  Thousands  have  advanced  themselves  in 

every  way  through  a  better  realisation  and  conscious  use  of.  the  principles 
0ii  ac  which  I  have  discovered  smd  which  1  disclose  in  my  book.  It  also  explains  the 

DANGERS  OF  EXERCISE  and  of  EXCESSIVE«DE£P*  BREATHING. 

Unless  you  already  know  all  about  the  SWOBODA  SYSTEM  OF 
J  CONSCIOUS  EVOLUTION  for  men  and  women,  you  should  lose  no  time  in 
securing  my  free  book.  It  will  give  you  information  which  you  will  value, 
because  it  will  open  new  avenues  through  which  you  may  become  successful  In 
satisfying  your  most  intense  desires. 

1  offer  my  System  on  a  basis  which  makes  it  impossible  for  you  to  lose  a 
single  penny.  My  guarantee  is  startling,  specific,  positive  and  fraud-proof. 

Write  for  my  FREE  BOOK  end  full  particular*  to-day  before  it  slip*  your 

•  «  m  m  «  .1.1  .1.  f .  _a_ _ _ _ _ iL. 


ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA,  1227  Aeolian  Han,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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floe,  they  saw  in  concrete  terms,  in  scene* 
and  events  poignant  in  themselves,  but  u 
thousand  times  more  so  because  of  the 
personal  meaning  they  held  for  the  panic- 
stricken  onlookers.  ()f  all  cities  of  the 
Continent,  few  arc  so  peaceful  in  appear¬ 
ance,  so  hospitable  to  the  casual  visitor,  a> 
Munich.  This  old  town  is  famed  above  all 
others  for  its  (irtnulhlirlikeil,  the  one  uni¬ 
versal  German  expression  for  peaceful, 
quiet  enjoyment.  Yet  it  is  a  very  different 
picture  of  the  Bavarian  capital  that  is 
given  by  one  contributor  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  who  happened  to  arrive  then- 
just  as  the  change  came.  We  rear!: 

On  Friday,  the  last  day  of  July,  Munich 
was  feverish  with  excitement  over  th»- 
prospects  of  war.  Alt  ho  official  bullet  ins 
were  epidemic,  the  tlnal  orders  for  tin- 
march  to  the  front  had  not  come  to  the 
tn>ops  which  throughout  Bavaria  had 
rapidly  Im-cii  mobilizing  during  the  few 
previous  days  of  this  stormy  midsummer 
week.  We  had  only  arrived  the  night  be¬ 
fore  from  Berlin  and  Dresden,  where  the 
mobs  in  the  streets  and  processions  of 
students  singing  ‘'Die  Wacht  am  Rhein." 
and  other  war  ballads,  wrere  of  such  magni¬ 
tude  that  old  residents  said  nothing  like 
them  had  been  seen  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  conflict  of  1870.  Con¬ 
sequently  it  was  not  surprizing  to  find  the 
Haupt  Bahnliof,  or  central  station,  swarm¬ 
ing  with  excited  Bavarians  all  trying  to 
move  in  opposing  directions. 

It  took  us  a  full  hour  to  get  our  baggage 
and  ourselves  out  of  the  terminus  into  a 
taxicab,  and  the  drive  to  the  hotel  w»- 
blocked  by  masses  of  people  at  every  turn. 
Under  such  conditions  Germany  seemed  a 
good  place  to  retreat  from,  and  our  firei 
efforts  on  reaching  the  hotel  were  devoted 
to  securing  accommodations  to  Paris  for 
the  following  night  on  that  crack  train,  the 
Orient.  Express,  which  makes  the  run  in 
twelve  hours. 

To  see  Munich  in  a  day  seemed  like 
sacrilego,  but  if  we  had  fallen  to  its  charms 
instead  of  steeling  ourselves  against  them, 
we  might  be  there  yet.  So  we  cautiously 
selected  the  best  of  the  many  doubb- 
s tarred  attractions  recommended  by  Mr. 
Baedeker,  and  had  just  been  driven  out  of 
the  famous  picture-gallery  by  the  four 
o'clock  closing  bell,  when  we  found  excited 
throngs  eagerly  reading  large  pink  posters, 
conspicuously  plastered  on  walls  and  build¬ 
ings  calling  for  immediate  and  complete 
mobilization  of  all  reserves  and  indicating 
that  the  great  European  war,  dreaded  by 
all.  had  oome.  Bavarian  officers,  with 
aids,  were  everywhere  pushing  through  the 
afreets  in  motors  reading  proclamations  to 
the  crowds  at  various  points  and.  on  hurry¬ 
ing  back  to  our  hotel,  we  found  Cook's 
agent,  besieged  by  tourists  hysterically  try¬ 
ing  to  get  tickets  out  of  Munich  by  night 
trains,  ou  which  all  accommodations  had 
1hm-u  sold.  We  could  have  disposed  of  our 
places  on  the  Orient  Express  at  a  larir* 
prefit,  but.  of  courses  kept  them  tighth 
buttoned  up  and  made  ready  to  leave. 

It  took  us  another  full  hour  to  get  into 
the  station,  check  our  baggage,  and  find 
our  plooe*  on  the  train,  and  our  clothes  were 
nearly  dragged  from  our  hacks  by  the 
seething  mass  of  people  that  were  surging  in 
(every  direction.  Fortunately,  the  Orient 


with  an  EDISON  MAZDA 
in  every  socket 


Like  scores  of  other  sky-scrapers,  big  stores 
and  public  buildings,  this  magrufk:  mt.  clood- 
piefewg  structure,  of  which  the  arrat  North¬ 
west  is  justly  so  proud,  is  lighted  from  top  to 
bottom  with  EDISON  MAZDA  Lamps. 

These  lamps  are  chosen  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others  for  their  sturdy  endurance,  the  satis¬ 
fying  aualiiv  of  their 
best  of  all  because 


while  hrht,  and 
they  produce  good  light  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost — from  3  to  6  limes  as 
cheaply  as  old-tfylc  carbon  lamps. 

The  shrewd  men  w  ho  manage  these  pant 
buildings  take  full  advantage  of  every  wise 
economy.  That  is  why  they  discard  carbon 
Lamps  and  use  EDISON  MAZDAS  In 

every  Bodtci. 

AwJy  this  same  ihrrwdama  to  your  own  Keene. 
Use EDISON  MAZDAS.  not  only  in  faeportaat 
M4M,  Ul  in  every  room  horn  cellar  to  garni  OrJy 
thus  can  you  et  tha  lull  bme&t  J  EDISON  MAZI 3  A 
rnoimy,  backed  by  die  world-wide  research  ai 

MAZDA  Sense®- 

Your  nearest  dealer  or  fcoar  lighting 
corrpan)/  trill jlodfp  ghotr  you  sixes 
and  of  LD  ISOS  MAZDAS 
for  every  room  in  your  home. 

EDISON  LAMP  WORKS 

OF  THE  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


The  nr ir  42  etory 
L.  C.  Smith 
Building.  Seattle 

A  re  hike  Is, 

G  win  &  C<2tjnn. 


Here  is  the  right  Electrical  Washer.  Correctly  designed. 

The  revolving  cylinder  sends  the  hot,  cleansing  suds  through 
the  fabric  without  injury  to  evon  delicate  lace*.  Cost  of 
operation  so  alight  that  it  need  not  be  considered*  Only 
proper  and  modern  way  to  wash  clothes,  whether  by  house* 
wife,  servant,  or  laundress.  Converts  wash  day  and  ironing 
day  into  one.  If  your  house  is  wired  for  electricity  and  you 
want  to  practice  domestic  economy— investigate. 

Learn  All  About  It  Without  Obligation 

Send  for  Illustrated  literature  and  plan  for  two  weeks'  Free 
Trial  to  your  own  home.  Write  for  Booklet  No.  8r-D  .  Adareaa 
nearest  bouse  below. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Mtauftclurui  of  ill.  8,000,000  ‘‘Be IT*  Telephone. 

Yn.4  AtUou  Gikxo  St.  Louit  KCummCit  Den«*r 

rSToJ  m£Ew  1  odiutpolu  OkUWCk,  Omaha 

PhAMMphia  Sraidi  Pitabuith  Mimwoct.  DdU»  Sdt  L». 

P-.„r  CUyrUnj  St-  Peul  HouMtm  Le*  An 

NewOiUu.  EQUIPMENT  rOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 
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Express  pulled  in  from  Vienna  late,  and  as 
it  disgorged  its  hundreds  of  passengers,  they 
were  literally  swallowed  up  by  the  throng 
that  stormed  the  cars  in  their  eagerness  to  get 
on  board.  Our  satisfaction  in  finally  reach¬ 
ing  our  compartment  was  short-lived,  for 
the  attendant  told  us  the  tram  would  not 
proceed  beyond  Strussburg,  six  hours  dis¬ 
tant,  since  none  of  the  cars  would  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  leave  German  territory  under 
existing  conditions. 

This  looked  like  war,  indeed,  and  our 
real  troubles  began  when  we  w'ere  ordered 
out  of  the  train  at  Strassburg  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning,  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  train  would  go  no  farther. 
N'o  one  at  tho  station  could  tell  us  if  or  when 
we  should  be  provided  with  another  train  to 
the  French  frontier,  and  none  of  our  fellow 
passengers  knew  what  to  do  next.  So  we 
all  paced  the  platforms  awaiting  daylight 
and  developments. 

Soldiers  were  everywhere,  and  tho  buf¬ 
fet  where  we  tried  to  get  some  small  re¬ 
freshment  was  so  overrun  with  them  that 
it  was  war  to  tho  knifo  in  obtaining  a  poor 
cup  of  ooffoo  and  an  unbuttered  roll.  It 
was  not  until  about  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning  that  a  train  of  third-class  cars 
backed  into  the  station,  and  we  were  finally 
told  it  would  take  us  across  Alsaco  to  the 
FYench  frontier  at  Avricourt — some  two 
hours  distant.  There  was  nothing  to  do 
but  clambor  in  and  forget  the  Orient 
Express.  Our  third-class  local  was  packed 
with  troops  fully  armed  and  belted  with 
cartridges,  and  at  every  small  station  w*ere 
detachments  of  soldiers.  Every  railway 
bridgo — big  and  little — had  its  guards,  who 
were  actually  throwing  up  intrenchmonts. 
Long  trains  of  cavalry  and  artillery  could 
be  seen  moving  along  tho  high  roads  toward 
the  west,  and  the  farmers  everywhere 
seemod  to  bo  working  frantically  to  harvest 
their  grain — some  of  which  had  not  yet  fully 
matured — before  their  farms  became  battle¬ 
fields.  The  German  soldiers — many  of 
whom  were  mere  boys — were  equipped  in 
khaki  uniforms,  khaki-covorod  helmets, 
new  cartridge  belts,  and  heavy  army  boots. 
Whether  they  knew  of  the  cause  for  which 
they  were  going  to  fight  seemed  doubtful, 
but  they  certainly  were  prepared  for  war. 

Of  tho  same  change  in  Paris  there  have 
been  many  descriptions  given.  It  began 


T h e  N e w  H  o ward  Ionic 


The  latest  achievement  of  the  HOWARD 
Watchmakers  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
Time-pieces  ever  designed. 

The  HOWARD  Ionic — 12-size,  17-jewel, 
extra-thin,  open-face,  the  movement  adjusted  to 
three  positions,  temperature  and  isochronism, 
cased  in  a  single-joint  gold-filled  ease  of  special 
design,  exceedingly  flat  and  compact — price  $40. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  care  given  to  the 
finish  and  adjustment  of  every  HOWARD  move¬ 
ment,  only  a  small  number  of  these  new  watches 
will  be  available  this  year. 

The  more  enterprising  jewelers  will  make 
a  point  of  having  a  few  to  show,  and  we  would 
strongly  advise  anyone  who  is  interested  to  see 
the  Ionic  and  make  reservation  at  an  early  date. 

A  Howard  Watch  U  always  worth  what  you  pay  for  It.  The  pr lea  of  each 
Watch  la  /I *9*1  at  the  factory  and  a  printed  ticket  attached — from  tha  17-Jewel 
(itouble  rotter)  In  a  Creacent  E*4rr$  or  Boat  A'jrfra  gold-tilled  caaa  at  $40,  to 
i ha  Ji-Jewel  at  $130— and  the  EDWARD  HOWARD  model  at  $550. 

Not  every  jeweler  can  cell  you  a  HOWARD  WATCH. 

The  jeweler  who  can  is  a  good  man  to  know. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS,  Boston,  Mass. 
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A  Si-wel-clo 
never  embarrasses 

People  are  glad  »o  visit 
homes  where  their  finer 
sensibilities  are  considered, 
and  where  they  are  not  em¬ 
barrassed  by  noise  escap¬ 
ing  from  the  bath  or  toilet 
room  when  the  closet  is 
fl'ished. 

Silent 

SlWELCLO 

Closet 

is  constructed  on  a  princi¬ 
ple  that  reduces  to  almost 
nothing  the  noise  of  splash¬ 
ing,  running  water  and 
when  properly  installed  it 
positively  cannot  be  heard 
outside  the  bathroom. 

It  is  sanitary  inside  and 
outside  and  Is  modeled  to 
harmonize  with  every  ac¬ 
cepted  style  of  bathroom. 

If  you  are  planning  to  build 
or  remodel,  ask  your  archi. 
tect  or  plumber  about  The 
Trenton  Potteries  Company 
products. 

BookleiS-/ 3 
“ Bathrooms  of  Character” 

scot  tree  on  request 

The  Trenton  Potteries  Company 

Trrotoo,  N.  J. 

Largest  nuou/jcturers  of  SaaiUry  Potter/ 
ia  the  U.S.  A. 
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Will  make  n  stove  of  your 
round- wh-Ik  lamp.  |i>  i«t  or 
muotlr  burner.  Rmuirea  do 
morrpsor  oli  than  lor  light; 
dor*  not  leseco  volume  ol  light; 
•imply  utilUee  waste  heal.  Meat 
urxl  Ugbt.  at  ©or  cost.  WUI 
|b*ab  ocdloory  room  comfortably 


la  »rro  weat hot.  No  ashes, 
no  trouble,  clc.ua  ami  odortrss; 
mar"  the  air. 

I  Jurt  the  thing  for  *ick  room.  Oo  0 os  puma 
bath. bed  room  .heating  water, 
making  tea  or  coffee,  etc. 

StnJJi*  buMdi  u  nd  UjlimonuUs. 

jssasti 

po*t(iaid  ,  RtM. 

•f*-tu>o  (U-rMi-d  f  n.  i.-f  r-fu.jrj  If  r.ti,.a.d  i„  |p  d»r« 

L  CUNT  HEATER  CO..  «4  T—pU  Sc.  S»nx£«U. 
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diately  decided  to  abandon  them  where 
they  were,  in  order  to  investigate  condi¬ 
tions  in  Paris  generally.  For  wo  feared 
that  the  declaration  of  war,  following 
so  soon  on  the  murder  of  the  prominent 
French  Socialist  legislator,  which  had  taken 
place  but  a  few  days  before,  might  mean 
had  times  in  the  eity. 

Once  outside  the  station,  we  found  it 
surrounded  by  a  cordon  of  troops,  who 
permitted  no  civilians  to  enter;  for  the 
station  and  the  railway  had  all  been  taken 
over  by  the  Government  in  moving  troops 
and  supplies  to  the  frontier,  and  all  other 
traffic  was  suspended,  Only  two  or  three 
cabs  were  in  sight — bringing  officers  to  the 
terminus — and  it  soomod  as  if  wo  must 
walk.  But, amid  the  excitement,  we  jumped 
into  a  taxi,  out  of  which  a  captain  of  in¬ 
fantry  was  dismounting,  and,  altho  the 
driver  continued  to  expostulate,  we  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  him  to  tako  us  through  the 
deserted  streets  to  tho  hotel. 

Shutters  were' .everywhere  up — no  busses 
were  running,  having  boon  commandeered 
by  tho  Government  for  transporting  troops 
—few  pooplo  were  in  sight,  and  this  was 
Paris  on  a  bright  Sunday  midsummer 
morning! 

At  the  hotel  everything  was  in  silent 
confusion  among  the  few  attendants  who 
remained.  The  very  courteous  manager  re¬ 
ported  that  three  hundred  of  his  servants 
had  left  the  day  before — his  guests  wore 
going  as  fast  as  they  could — ho  was  boing 
forced  to  |>ay  gold  for  his  bread  and  his  ice, 
and  that,  under  such  conditions,  he  couldn't 
keep  the  hotel  open.  He  advised  us  im¬ 
mediately  to  get  out  of  Paris,  if  wo  oould, 
but  added  tliat,  if  we  already  had  no  tickets 
for  London,  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  us  to  buy  any,  as  t  he  railroad  station  was 
surroundod,  and  only  those  having  tickets 
would  be  allowed  to  enter.  As  to  motors, 
he  said,  they  wore  almost  impossible  to 
obtain,  and  further  aided  that  he  under¬ 
stood  tho  authorities  would  stop  all  cars 
from  leaving  Paris  by  noon  that  day.  And 
it  was  11:15  then!  We  had  no  money — no 
tickets  anywhere — and  now  wo  were  prac¬ 
tically  told  to  get  away  as  soon  as  we  could. 
But  how?  Our  breakfast  and  bath  were 
forgotten,  and  we  stared  helplessly  out  into 
tho  vacant  Place  de  la  Concorde,  asking 
ourselves,  What  next?  And  this  was  tho 
Paris  we  had  looked  forward  to  with 
pleasant  anticipations! 

But  we  were  running  with  luck,  for,  just 
as  our  case  soeined  hopeless,  and  our  wits 
scattered  to  tho  four  winds,  a  real  American 
stept  up  to  us  and  asked  if  wo  were  try¬ 
ing  to  get  out  of  Paris.  We  said  we  had 
only  just  arrived,  and  were  more  than  any¬ 
thing  olso  looking  for  a  bath  and  breakfast. 
"Cut  it  all  out  and  get  to  England  as  soon  as 
you  can,”  was  the  gist  of  his  response,  and 
he  emphasized  his  advice  by  saying  that  on 
Saturday,  the  day  before,  ho  had  paid  tho 
guard  at  the  Gare  du  Nord  500  francs 
simply  to  permit  his  wife,  child,  and  nurse 
to  go  through  the  gate  and  get  on  the  Bou¬ 
logne  train  without  tickets. 

"I  have  a  motor  outside  the  city  walls 
waiting  to  tako  mo  to  Boulogne,"  he  add¬ 
ed,  "and  a  taxicab  chained  hero  to  the 
front  door  to  take  me  outside  the  walls,  but 
we  must  get  through  the  gates  before  twelve 
or  wo  may  be  prevented  from  leaving  Paris 
at  all.  If  you  want  to  come,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  take  you.  but  wo  must  start  at  once  if  we 
are  to  catch  tho  last  boat  to  England  at 
seven  to-night." 


Draperies  That 
Will  Not  Fade 

The  windows  of  a  home  invite  the 
first  look  of  a  visitor.  If  the  draperies 
are  faded  and  shabby,  the  effect 
of  the  whole  room  is  spoiled.  But 

Orinoka 

C/uaronteQcJ 

Sun  FAST  FABl 


FABRICS 


defy  sun  and  washing,  and  always  re¬ 
main  bright  and  fresh  as  when  new. 

They  are  made  in  ihe  greatest  variety  ol  artitbc 
design*  and  coloring*,  areguAxantecd  absolutely 
fadcleu,  and  are  wonderfully  ioapeoiivt. 
The  Bikxxvoce,  New  York'*  newest  and  finest 
hotel,  is  draped  with  these  fabric*.  Send  for 
free  book,  “Draping  the  Home,"  and 
of  dealer  nearest  you. 


ORINOKA  MILLS 
159  Clarendon  Bldg. 
NEW  YORK 

For  Your  Protection  I  mist 
on  ThU  Guarantee: 
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That*  foods 
obsalaUlv  fa 
•liBfti  from  exposure  to  tbs 
■  Bails  ht  or  from  washing .  tbs 

m« reboot  Is  bar*/  o« tborlsed 
to  rsploso  them  with  n#w  foods 
or  re  fend  Us  pare  bass  prise. 

This  Tog  amt  Co 
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In  a  few  minutes  of  pleasant  diversion  every 
day  for  s  little  while  you  can  learn 

french  srarVE 


yoar 

Soar 


GERMAN  S5aSirjrti« 
SPANISH  “d  ■rtUaitauUriE 

OR  1  ^  with m* tram •fian* 

IT  A  I  I  A  SI  lujum  b  u  imli 

ITALIAN 

The  Celebrated,  Natural 

Rosenthal  Method 

for  Quick  Language  Study 

Successful,  because  it  is  nature’s  own 
method 

Almost  nnoonseduasly  you  gthla  Into  thinking  in  ths  r> »* 
languago,  ttis  being  tho  natural,  but*  waj  of  bwoorati  a 
familiar  with  ths  nr w  tongue.  Too  will  spook,  think,  and 
write  the  new  language  In  surprtffngly  short  time, 

30  minutes  a  day  for  ten  weeks 

During  tho  vocation,  on  tho  car*  coming  and  g^ln* 
bus i n«.,  to  odd  momenta,  m  can  bv^atnv  familiar 
with  French.  German,  or  B  pan  fall,  bf  giving  only  thirty 
minutes  a  day  for  eight  or  ten  wests. 

Direct  lessons  from  great  linguists 

Evory  purchaser  is  entitled  to  mwnbrrohlp  in  ths  cali¬ 
brated  Rosenthal  corTfsnoisdencr  school.  In  which  bis  si- 
arclm  are  npcrrteed  by  eminent  Ungulate  Id  ths  thrrv 
languages.  This  affords  ths  bsneAts  of  a  private  instruct o  r . 

TH0U8AN08  OF  "OtQMT" ’  READERS  HAVE  USED  IT 

Price  for  each  language,  $6 
FUNK  4  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

NIW  YORK 
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His  courtesy  and  his  invitation  wore  like 
I  ho  prov  erbial  straws  to  the  drowning,  and 
we  grasped  them  greedily.  We  threw  our 
hags  into  his  taxicab,  left  our  baggage 
receipt  for  the  trunks  abandoned  at  the 
Bare  de  l'Est  with  the  hotel  porter,  and  at 
11:30  started  out  of  Paris,  one  hour  after 
our  arrival.  There  was  no  trouble  at  the 
city  gate,  and  the  motor  was  awaiting  us  at 
u  garage  just  beyond.  It  took  five  minutes 
to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread,  some  butter,  and  two 
bottles  of  minerul  water  at  a  near-by  cafe, 
and  wo  were  ready  for  tho  145-mile  run 
against  time  to  Boulogne. 

Just  a-s  we  were  about  to  start,  a  part¬ 
ing  telephone  greeting  came  to  us  from  the 
manager  of  the  Kit/.,  who  said  that,  the 
latest  information  was  that  we  would 
probably  be  stopt  on  tho  way  and  our 
ear  commandeered  by  the  authorities  for 
war  purposes.  It  was  too  late  to  hesitate 
now,  so  we  climbed  in  and  Ntarted  off 
tlirough  the  quiet  suburbs  toward  Bou¬ 
logne,  every  moment  of  the  way  expect¬ 
ing  to  be  held  up.  We  slid  safely  through 
Pontoise,  however,  and  other  villages  be- 
t  ween  it  and  Ablieville,  where  we  stopt 
only  long  enough  to  buy  a  few  extra  liters 
of  gasoline.  There  was  no  time  for  lunch, 
altho  it  was  the  lunch  hour  here,  and  altho 
savory  odors  floated  out  Trom  the  court¬ 
yard  of  the  little  inn  by  whieh  we  halted. 
Asking  the  chauffeur  if  lie  were  not  hungry, 
he  looked  at  me  disdainfully,  wavtnl  his 
hand  down  the  rood  ahead,  and  merely 
said  dramatieally  the  two  words:  *‘.4 
Boulogne!"  We  admired  his  state  of  mind 
as  we  rapidly  pulled  out  of  Abbeville  and 
headed  north  by  the  well-worn  “Route  de 
Calais.”  As  we  drew  near  each  village  we 
prepared  ourselves  for  tho  inevitable  de¬ 
tention,  but  it  never  camo,  and  we  suc¬ 
cessively  slid  through  Montreuil,  Samor, 
and  St.  Leonard  until  it  seemed  as  if  for- 
tuno  was  indeed  with  us. 

At  six  o’clock  we  saw  the  sea  from  the 
uplands  back  of  Boulogne, and  at  0:30  we 
reached  the  end  of  our  exciting  ride. 

Another  writer  in  the  same  paper,  a 
young  woman  member  of  the  staff,  had  so 
great  a  faith  in  the  solidity  of  the  civiliza-  j 
tion  that  surrounded  her  in  the  English 
>*upital  that  she  seornod  the  reports  then  • 
coming  in  from  the  Continent,  and  con¬ 
tinued  hlitholy  on  her  intended  tour 
through  Franco.  If  she  had  heeded  the 
warning,  she  says,  she  “would  not  have  simti 
Paris  in  itH  mad  war  fever,  would  not  have 
missed  the  boat  I  was  booked  for,  would 
not  have  got  steerage  room  on  the  Celtic  I 
just  five  minutes  In-fore  the  tender  left  with 
its  cargo  of  Americans  and  its  smattering 
of  immigrants.”  There  was  talk  of  “In 
guerre,’'  and  the  railroad  trains  were  filled 
with  soldiers  all  tho  way  to  Paris. 

Paris  was  hot,  crowded,  hectic,  hurried, 
confused.  The  army  was  mobilizing.  We 
had  come  from  England  and  from  old 
Rouen,  where  the  glass  doors  of  our  rooms 
opened  into  an  old  garden,  and  the  swi-et 
night  air  had  come  in  from  where  the  dark 
yew  trees  and  the  Cathedral  spire  wore 
silhouetted  against  the  late  twilight.  It 
was  a  very  rude  awakening.  At  that  time  1 
there  were  two  of  us.  I  could  talk  only  the 
merest  trifle  of  French.  My  friend  could 
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Jr  Swift,  sure  rewards  follow  Fenestra  installa- 
'  tion.  A  reward  to  your  public  spirit  in  that 
Fenestration  represents  humanized  production  — 
evidences  .your  consideration  for  your  workers.  A 
reward  to  your  purse  in  that  Fenestration  econom¬ 
ically  solves  your  light  and  air  problems — increases 
output  at  a  reduced  production  cost.  A  reward  to 
your  pride  in  that  fenestra  tion  gives  evidence  of 
success.  —  — ^ 
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SOLID  STEEL  WINDOWS 


Dustless,  Sanitary  Cement  Floors 

TRUS-CON  FLOOR  ENAMEL  stops  dusting  of  con- 
errte  floors.  Gives  a  smooth,  tile-like  surface.  Wear- 
reristinp;  stain-proof:  oil-proof.  Easily  cleaned 
by  mopping.  Furnished  in  a  variety  of  colors. 
Applied  with  a  brush. 

TRUS-CON  FLOOR  ENAMEL 

is  wed  In  Factories,  Warehouse*,  power  Plants,  Hospital*. 
Schools,  Offices,  Residences,  Garages,  etc. 

EREE-Oylar  Card  and  rvluM*  §uw*sU  .«•  WRITE  TODA  Y 

The  TRUS-CON  LABORATORIES 
436  Tru»-Con  Bldg.  Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 

Dump/troc^fojr* — 7#r/mlra/  I'utaf# 
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“Will  You  Fill  Your  Pipe 
From  a  Stranger’s 
Pouch?” 

He  was  standing  on  the  sheltered  side  of  a 
small  town  railway  depot  drawing  away  at  an 
empty  pipe  and  shuffling  his  fret  while  he 
waited  for  a  train  already  hours  late.  It  was 
so  far  into  the  P.  M.  hours  that  buying  tobacco 
u*as  out  of  the  question. 

He  wanted  to  smoke.  Hr  wanted  to  smoke 
as  had  as  you  have  wanted  to  smoke  when  you 
found  yourself  isolated  somewhere  with  nil  the 
materials  for  smoking  except  the  fire. 

And  then  came  the  question,  “•Will  you  fill 
your  pipe  from  n  stringer’s  pouch?" 

Neither  the  words  **I  love  you**  nor  the 
words  •'Here's  that  money  I  owe  you**  ever 
sounded  as  sweet  as  those  that  proffered 
tobacco  to  that  empty  pipe* 

"That  smoke,**  he  told  us,  "was  the  best 
tasting,  the  most  entirely  satisfactory,  I  had 
ever  breathed  through  an  amber  bit.  Maybe 

standing  under  a  drip¬ 
ping  cave  on  a  rainy 
night,  waiting  for  a  slow 
train,  gives  to  tobacco 
an  added  charm.  I  don’t 
know.  But  1  do  know 
that  I  never  found  the 
equal  of  that  smoke 
until  months  later  when 
I  had  some  Kdgeworth 
from  a  fellow  in  the 
Yale  Club.’* 

May  lx;  then*  is  some¬ 
thing  of  good  omen  in 
that  question,  ••Will 
you  fill  your  pipe  from  a 

stranger's  pouch  P'' 

Let's  try  and  see. 

We  are  strangers,  you  and  we,  let  us  offer  you 
some  Kdgeworth.  Let  us  send  you  —  not  a  pipe¬ 
ful,  but  a  pouchful— free  to  try,  to  like  or  to 
dislike,  to  smoke  but  a  little,  or  to  smoke  to 
the  lust  bit  and  buy  more,  as  you  like  it. 

Will  you  let  us  give  you  some  Edgeworth? 

Wc  have  the  confidence  to  believe  that  you 
will  like  Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  the  way 
so  many  other  smokers  like  it — Best.  Your 
name  on  a  postcard  and  your  tobacco  dealer’s 
name  will  bring  a  sample  postpaid. 

Send  the  postcard  now;  it's  an  easy  thing 
to  do. 

Edgeworth  comes  in  two  forms.  Plug  Slice 
and  Heady-Rubbcd,  and  is  on  sale  practically 
everywhere.  Every  package  wherever  and 
whenever  sold  is  unqualifiedly  guaranteed. 

The  retail  price  of  Edgeworth  Kcady-Rubbcd 
is  10c  for  pocket  si te  tin.  50c  for  large  tin  and 
$1.00  in  handsome  humidor  packages.  Kdge¬ 
worth  Plug  Slice  is  15c,  i5t\  50c  and  $1.00. 
Mailed  prepaid  where  no  dealer  can  supply, 
but  about  all  the  good  dealer*  have  it. 

Write  to  Icarus  &  Brother  Co..  5  South  ilst 
Street,  Richmond,  Va.  This  firm  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1H77,  and  besides  Edgeworth  makes 
several  other  brands  of  smoking  tobacco,  in¬ 
cluding  the  well  known  Qboid — granulated 
plug — a  great  favorite  with  smokers  for  many 
years. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants  —  If  your  job¬ 
ber  cannot  supply  Edgeworth,  I*ams  A:  Bro. 
Co.  will  gladly  send  you  a  one  or  two  dozen 
carton,  of  any  size  of  the  Plug  Slice  or  Ready- 
Rubbed,  by  prepaid  parcel  post,  at  same  price 
you  would  pay  jobber. 


NORMANDY  BIRD  CAGES 
FOR  LIVE  BIRDS — $5  to  $12 

We  also  have  the  birds,  both  alive  and  the 
brightly  painted  ones  of  wood  Correspondence 
invited 

And  uivtv>»  Mr  ft «ffrtriI/.Tir  Furmtm** 

WfiU  /or  i‘*n  Skrichr  s. 

JOSEPH  P.  McHUGH  «r  SON 
•>  Wen  42d  S.  Oppowc  Library  New  Y<*V 


not  say  anything  but,  “  Mais,  oul,  madame,” 
“Mais,  non,  monsipur.” 

With  great  difficulty  we  got  a  cab  and 
after  coming  out  ahead  in  an  argumont  with 
the  porter,  who  wanted  four  francs  for 
carrying  our  bags  to  the  cab,  we  started  for 
our  hotel. 

In  the  hotel  an  East  Indian  porter, 
several  French  porters,  a  worried  Russian 
proprietor,  and  a  weeping  maid  greeted  us. 

“  How  comes  it  t  hat  Americans  still  enter 
this  city?"  asked  the  Russian.  His  black 
hair  was  cropped  close  to  his  head,  his  fact* 
was  very  pale,  and  his  eves  looked  as  if  he 
|  had  been  crying.  "It  would  be  letter  not 
I  to  come.” 

We  dropt  our  bags  and  went  directly 
to  the  American  Express  office,  for  all  the 
money  we  had  between  us  was  a  coin  or  two. 
amounting  in  all  to  about  IS  centimes.  We 
had  never  doubted  that  our  checks  could 
be  cashed  at  once,  when  we  reached  Paris. 

"Go  at  once  to  the  Express  office,  for  it 
doses  early  on  Saturdays,”  the  Russian 
proprietor  liad  said.  This  was  Saturday. 
August  1.  The  East  Indian,  who  tr»>d  like 
a  cat  and  had  smirking,  sinoolh  ways  with 
him,  esrort«*d  us  to  the  Rue  Scribe.  I*rol>- 
ably  the  majority  of  Americans  in  Paris 
were  assemblisl  there,  on  the  Rue  Hcribe, 
besi»*ging  the  Express  office,  the  steamship 
companies,  or  the  New  York  Herald  offi«*c, 
or  talking  together  in  excited,  morbid 
knots.  We  tried  to  hear  nothing  that  was 
said.  Our  object  was  to  got  some  money 
ehanged  and  to  tlnd  out  the  chances  for  an 
immediate  escape. 

The  efforts  of  the  pair  proved,  for  the 
time  lH*iiig,  fruitless.  Through  a  heedlessly 
chaotic  Paris  they  tramped  back  to  their 
hotel,  only  to  find  it  practically  deserted, 
and  to  Ik,*  told  by  the  harass'd  proprietor 
that,  tho  they  might  remain  there  for  tho 
night,  the  hotel  would  surely  be  shut  up  on 
the  morrow,  as  he  must  leave  the  country. 
Penniless  or  not,  they  must  move  on. 
There  follows  a  graphic  description  of  the 
night  of  turmoil  that  followed: 

Thai  was  the  wildest  night  of  my  life. 
Some  of  the  time  1  tried  to  sleep,  hut  wild, 
feverish  dreams  made  sleep  unbearable,  and 
'  finally  we  sat  by  the  windows  and  looked 
down  into  the  Rue  de  Mathurin  and  up  and 
down  the  street  to  the  comers,  where  car¬ 
riages  und  machines  ton*  jwist.  all  night, 
crowded  with  soldiers.  Americans  and  all 
other  foreigners  were  leaving  in  great  num- 
ln*rs,  whole  families  together,  hurrying 
along,  sometimes  talking  in  shrill  voices, 
sometimes  keeping  a  hurried  silence,  which 
was  worst*.  They  were  all  on  foot,  for  no 
one  but  soldiers  could  ride  in  machines, 
and  almost  all  the  horses  were  taken  for  the 
Army. 

No  one  could  take  baggage  with  him 
which  he  could  not  carry  himself,  and  the 
people's  arms  aud  hands  were  full.  Often 
two  men  carried  a  trunk  between  them. 
All  night  long  the  life  of  the  Paris  streets 
wont  on.  and  fragments  of  it  floated  up  to 
us  in  sight  and  sound.  The  cafes  were  full 
of  men.  Women  of  the  street  plied  their 
trade  diligently.  One  of  these  women,  a 
large,  dark,  strange  creature,  I  cau  never 
forget.  Her  large  hat  and  flowered,  ample, 
silk  waist  gleamed  up  at  me  even.*  time  she 
.  sauntered  under  a  street-light.  So  uneon- 
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cemedly  she  strolled  along,  at  midnight,  „  WnrL  nf  Ynnr  DpsI 

and  still,  when  the  dawn  came,  always  with  UO  I  OU  W  OrK  at  I  OUl  L/eSl 

furtive  eyes,  always  flirting  the  tiny,  . 

glittering.  white  fan  she  earned  in  her 

pudgy,  be  ringed  fingers.  *** 

\t  one  o’clock  a  great  coach-load  of  V,. 

The  red-  _  }  *  ” 
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Americans  drove  up  to  our  door 
rotted  driver  took  down  all  the  luggage  and 
rang  the  bell.  Then  he  beat  upon  the  door, 
and  roared  at  the  top  of  his  voi«>.  They 
had  engaged  rooms,  but  the  Human  would 
not  take  them  in.  He  put  his  head  out  at 
tho  door,  and  said  many  things  to  them. 
They  answered  him  also  many  things,  and 
the  rod-coated  driver  piled  the  luggage  on 
the  ooach-top  again  and  drove  them  away. 

And  so  that  first  night  wore  on.  The 
■cithers  dashed  by  in  motor-ears,  and  the 
foreigners  flocked  out  to  the  stations.  The 
••affl  doors  swung  in  and  out,  and  the  little 
white  fan  glittered  slowly  up  and  down  the 
street,  shining  wanly  under  tho  street-lights. 
Now  and  then  we  would  hear  the  tramp  of 
many  feet,  and  snatches  of  the  “  Marseil¬ 
laise  "  sung  by  many  voices.  All  Paris  was 
awake. 

Up  by  our  window®  we  had  almost  for- 
gotten  our  share  of  the  troubles,  but 
sometimes  wo  remarked  that  we  had  no 
money,  that  probably  the  trains  would  all 
be  given  up  to  soldiers  for  the  next  few 
days,  that  we  were  somewhat  alone,  and 
really  very,  very  much  afraid.  I  knew 
that  it  was  the  experience  of  a  lifetime  for 
which  any  ono  of  the  American  men  I  knew 
would  barter  his  very  soul.  But  I  was  not 
an  American  man.  only  an  American  girl, 
and  I  dared  not  stop  staring  at  the  Paris 
street,  for  fear  of  sleep  and  feverish  dreams 


from  which  waking  could  bring  no  relief. 

Had  these  two  women  reached  Paris 
some  weeks  earlier  and  found  themselves 
without  baggage,  alone,  and  unfriended, 
with  no  place,  apparently,  where  they 
might  rest  their  heads,  there  is  no  knowing 
how  they  might  have  fared.  But  so  great 
and  sudden  was  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
rity  that  something  of  it  swept  through 
even  the  strangers  within  its  gates,  and 
what  in  other  circumstances  might  have 
seemed  impossibilities  lioeame  only  grate¬ 
fully  accepted  opportunities.  Somehow  or 
other  these  two  found  another  place  to  stay, 
and.  without  even  car-faro  between  them, 
managed  to  make  their  way  across  the 
unfamiliar  city  on  the  various  errands 
which  necessity  forced  them  to  undertake. 
Thev  “saw”  Paris,  tho  not  at  all  in  the  way 
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answered  the  clerk 


cashed  that  morning,  I  staked  oil  my 
hopes  of  leaving  Paris  on  the  few  dollars 
w'hich  my  friend  had  extracted  from  the 
American  Express,  and  we  set  out  for  the 
American  Embassy  to  get  a  passport  out  of 
Paris,  which,  after  I  got  it,  was  never  even 


Americans  at  the  Grand  Hfttel.  We  sank 
into  chairs  by  small  tables  in  front  of  a 
tiny  caW,  we  two,  the  other  woman,  and  the 
Spanish  man.  The  latter  could  talk 
FVench,  and  he  learned  from  the  shop¬ 
keeper  that  we  could  buy  bread  from  a 
shop  up  the  street  and  butter  from  a  shop 
down  the  street,  and  he  would  give  us  bwr. 
So  we  separated.  The  Spaniard  came  back 
waring  a  two-foot  loaf  of  bread  and  a 
handful  of  coins. 

“I  told  them  it  was  bread  for  a  woman 
who  had  not  touched  food  those  twenty-four 
hours,”  said  ho,  exultantly,  "and  they 
changed  my  fifty-franc  note.  We  must 
have  cheese  now  to  celebrate." 

Thus  it  was  we  broke  our  fast.  And 
then  the  luck  changed.  The  walk  back  to 
the  Rue  Scribe  was  many  weary  miles,  but 
when  I  got  there  the  Mercantile  Marine 
cashed  one  of  my  two  chocks  for  me. 

Now  all  that  was  left  to  do  was  to  get 
the  passport  signed  by  the  police  and  to 
buy  a  railroad  ticket  to  the  port  from  which 
a  boat  was  most  likely  to  leave.  And  all 
the  time  we  were  closing  our  tars  to  the 
rumors  and  alarms  and  facts  which  swirled 
around  us,  that  no  trains  ran;  that  no  boats 
sailed;  that  starvation  awaited  us  within 
the  week.  As  one  woman  Haid  to  me, 
cornering  me  suddenly  on  the  street : 

"It  is  this  way:  we  Americans  will  just 
have  to  get  toget  her  and  hire  rooms  and  get 
any  food  we  can.  Wo  won’t  be  able  to  get 
bods,  but  we  can  use  a  blanket  each,  or  our 
steame-T-rugs." 

•She  passed  on.  I  straightened  my  hat 
and  did  the  same.  Akin  to  her  was  the 
woman  who  pointed  her  finger  at  me 
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threateningly  when  1  cried.  1  was  wait¬ 
ing  in  one  of  the  crowds  for  one  of  the  doors 
to  open.  And  each  story  I  heard  of  the 
war  and  the  plight  of  Americans  in  Paris 
was  worse  than  the  last.  So  I  leaned  my 
American  Panama  against  the  unopened 
door  and  shed  a  few  American  tears.  Im¬ 
mediately  i  became  the  center  of  the 
crowd. 

"And  what  are  you  crying  for.  young 
woman?  What  are  you  crying  for?”  de¬ 
manded  a  woman,  waving  her  finger  in  my 
face.  I  could  not  tell  her  why.  anti  I  sup¬ 
pose  she  will  never  know. 

That  night  we  saw  aeroplanes — Uerman, 
they  said — hovering  over  Paris,  and  we 
realized  again  that  Paris  was  not  simply  a 
place  for  Americans  to  flee  from,  and  that 
there  were  other  things  in  the  world  than 
passports,  railroad  tickets,  and  American 
checks. 

Paris  at  sunset,  if  one  can  take  time  to 
see  it,  leaves  no  room  for  thought  of  any¬ 
thing  but  Paris.  That  night,  when  all  the 
faces  of  the  crowd  were  turned  up  wonder- 
ingly.  I  forgot  that  it  was  war  aeroplanes 
they  saw,  and  I  had  a  sudden  vision  of 
what  Paris  might  be  in  peaceful  twilights. 

But  it  was  not  a  peaceful  twilight.  The 
cars  still  rolled  by  full  of  cheering,  waving 
soldiers.  It  seemed  a  glorious  adventure 
for  them,  they  were  so  young,  so  gay  in 
their  bluo  and  red,  and  they  were  borne 
away  so  swiftly  and  with  such  glory  out  of 
the  streets  of  Paris  into  the  great  gmrre, 
which  was  so  lightly  on  their  tongues.  More 
often  than  not  it  was  a  laughing  farewell 
they  gave  their  wives.  And  the  women, 
sobbing  hopelessly,  would  watch  the  horses 
or  the  machines  out  of  sight,  stand  uncer¬ 
tainly  for  a  moment,  and  then,  picking  up 
the  tiny  child  who  did  not  at  all  under¬ 
stand,  join  mime  shouting  mob  of  w'onien 
and  little  boys  and  old  men  who  were  filling 
the  streets  from  curb  to  curb  and  singing 
over  and  over  again  the  “Marseillaise.” 

It  was  tho  fact's  of  those  in  the  mob 
which  told  the  story  of  Paris  in  war-time; 
not  the  faces  under  the  red  caps.  Thought¬ 
lessly  I  asked  the  maid  in  my  hotel  whether 
ahe  had  any  relatives  in  the  war.  She 
looked  at  me  for  a  minute,  quite  spHt'chless. 
Then  she  touched  her  breast  with  a  little 
quick  French  movement: 

** C’eti  fini,"  she  whispered,  and  went  out 
of  the  room,  lest  1  should  see  her  cry.  I 
learned  afterward  that  her  husband,  her 
three  brothers,  and  her  husband’s  brothers 
had  all  gone.  And  after  that,  under  all  the 
shouting  of  the  mobB,  under  all  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  national  hymn  which  every 
one  was  singing,  under  all  the  laughter  of 
the*  little  children  who  did  not  understand, 
I  heard  that  woman’s  whis|a>mi  words, 
"Ctal  fini." 

The  writer  finally  made  her  way  home¬ 
ward  safely  enough,  tho  with  considerable 
difficulty  and  discomfort.  And  she  con¬ 
cludes  thus: 

It  was  eight  o’clock  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  by  the  clock  ou  the  Jersey  Central 
station  when  w’e  came  up  tho  harbor.  We 
had  seen  tho  Statue  of  Liberty,  and  we 
could  see  a  black  spot  up  ahead  which  grow 
into  a  crowd  of  many  people,  waiting  for  us 
at  the  White  Star  Line  pier.  And,  just 
a*  if  nothing  in  the  world  had  happened,  wo 
opened  up  our  bags  for  tho  customs  nftui  to 
see. 
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Don’t  Let  Accident 
Steal  Your  Earnings 


You  believe  in  protecting  yourself  against  loss  by  fire  or  by  windstorm. 
No  doubt  you  carry  life  insurance.  You  consider  these  kinds  of  insurance  as 
good  business.  You  don’t  carry  accident  insurance.  “But,”  you  say,  “lam 
not  liable  to  accident  1  don’t  travel  on  trains.  I  don’t  run  an  automobile 
nor  own  one.  I’ll  do  the  same  things  tomorrow  that  I’m  doing  today.  I 
spend  little  time  away  from  my  home  outside  of  business  hours.  I  don’t 
need  accident  insurance.  Here  is  a  wonderful  fact.  Most  people  are  hurt 
in  the  street  and  at  home.  Only  one  “drummer”  in  8,765  is  killed  in  a  year. 
The  commercial  traveler  is  a  better  accident  insurance  risk  than  a  minister. 


Maryland  Casualty  Company 

Baltimore,  Maryland 


•Th is  rate  apphr*  to  all  ktatei  excepting  North  Carolina,  Florida.  Alabama,  Musunppi,  Tennessee,  Arkansas, 
leut,  Oklahoma  and  Missouri  in  winch  the  rate  lor  the  Kqultv-Yalue  Accident  I'oliry  is  M-00  per 
thousand  01  #11  00  per  thousand  lor  tin  Kq  u  it) -Value  DI*iiMllty  Pulley. 


Maryland  Casualty  Company 
4  North  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Please  send  me  a  sample  Equity- 

v*i“« !  a  s  w*  - 

information,  without  obligation  on 
my  part,  a*  advertised. 


|  H  DAWdON.Fh  D. 

IIU  Pntfs«*.r  .  ?  P.f* 

W 

Nr  bod  cl  BaUgluU* 

ft  urge*  parenthood  u  tti« 
lupmi  object  being  fit 
mttcUam  sad  w»»*  prrptia- 
%iom  u  •  ftw U»#rwto. 
11m.-  cloth.  Tbc  n*t; 
pOd  92c 

Funk  i t  Wataattft  Co. 


HENRY  FORD 


TREES.  -  - 

They  »rw  10  lo  T*  yrwra  »>1U.  lt»*t  primed  <Ju*r*nUoJ  to 
live,  or  he  rrf’lft***'*  All  llh'ltft  Ir***.  tkrutuftn.l  h»r  H  plant* 
ftf»C  u*r»uU«l.  D«.  jour  planting  l  Lit  Fall  Srmd  for  eaii  tXtfg. 

ISAAC  HICKS  &  SON  i.on(S;T|Usland 


354-60  Fourth  Ave.tN.V 


Reshingle  this  Fall  with  “CREO-DIPT”  Stained  Shingles 

Yoti  an  save  the  coot  and  must  of  staining  on  the  >ob*  You  ca in 
put  or  1  roof  and  cover  the  aide  walla  with  moat  p leaning  color 
,  mi*—  film.  You  kivc  the  expense  of  {Minting. 

THEY  LAST  A  LIFETIME 

14  Gr,(U.  1C.  IS,  24-tect.  2S  Diff.rrat  CoUn 

*‘CREO-DIPT”  Shingle*  come  la  bundle*  ready -to* 
lay.  WepeVeci  Red  Cedar  ftbintlcft.  dip  them  In  creo¬ 
sote  and  Main  them  any  color  debited  No  poor 
•hlnsler— no  wedge*  fthaped  fthinch?*.  They  lay  fMter 
•md  loo*  better. 

W fit* for  FREE  CREO-DIPT' '  flooklrt  Today . 

1 1  iknr!  dtferrni  types  of  "CREO-DIPT"  house  1 
j eUiUd  from  all  parts  of  the  ton ntry. 

Give  name  of  your  Lumber  Dealer  and  a«k  for  Sample 
Color  Pad.  Name  of  Architect  appreciated. 

STANDARD  STAINED  SHINGLE  CO. 

ItM  Oliver  St.  No.  Tonawanda.  N.  Y. 


thiv -Pi I' •  oft  omW  K4.1*.  UoslstU  UuuS;> 

Club.  Hum*  i.  K  T  in  mnpb  nf  fond  protective  Puifrfuf  with 
color  •lato  tbftt  UrukiiiP*  well  with  ■urnsaodluf*.  Thru#  thlnflev 
will  last  ■  ltfrtlroe. 


Til  E  L1TJ&K  AH  V  1)1  ii  EST 


>'||||'II|!hT  I" 


1914  was  79.4.  In  many  individual  stocks 
the  declines  ran  much  greater  than  twenty 
'  ■_*!•  Canadian  Pacific 
's  close  was  off  63,  American 
Lehigh  Valley  34 >•« ,  Reading 
itional  Harvester  31 New 
'  Haven  27,  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas  pre¬ 
ferred  32%,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  26* .. 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  26%,  and  Missouri 
Pacific  28. 

“Yield  on  the  investment  at  Thursday's 
is)  (July  30)  closing  prices  of  thirty-four  in- 
These  run  a  great  dustrial  dividend-paying  stocks  averaged 
provided  they  as  high  as  7.7  per  cent.,  the  average  divi¬ 
dend  paid  being  5.7  per  cent.  Twenty- 
nine  railroad  stocks  paying  dividends 
showed  an  average  yield  of  6.5  per  cent., 
©rage  dividend  paid  being  6.6  per  cent. 

.i  0  •  .i.  T_  j  ..  .  •  i  .  » . 

_ _ _ _ _ _Jf 

v  high,  Amalgamated 
'cunittsce  Copper,  and 
United  States  Rubber  showing  a  yield 
of  over  10  per  cent.  Of  tho  railroads. 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  offered  the  biggest 
yield,  9.8  per  cent.;  Seaboard  Air  Line  pre¬ 
ferred  was  next,  with 8.5  per  cent.  Kansas 
i  n  i  City  Southern  preferred,  Lehigh  Valley 

learly  open  all  anj  Baltimore  &  Ohio  yields  were  all  over 


OPPORTUNITIES  LN  STOCKS 

1  yf  (JODY’S  M A (j.I ZIS E  declares  that  !  j>oiuts  from  1914  high. 

*  while  the  prompt  closing  of  the  New  ,  at  Thursday’ 

York  Stock  Exchange  when  the  outbreak  of  rp''1  At 
war  had  brought  an  avalanche  of  selling 
orders  from  all  over  the  world  “prevented 
what  might  have  l**en  a  panic,"  the  situa¬ 
tion  “does  not  apparently  hold  anything  of 
immediate  danger  to  legitimate  investors.” 

The  position  of  speculators,  however, 

"somewhat  different 
risk  t>f  losing  their  money, 
have  not  “the  necessary  resource  to  see 
the  situation  through." 

As  to  standard  securities,  manv  of  which 

l.ave  fallen  a-  much  ten  points  in  price  *TV£*Sib$ 

since  the  war  began,  the  writer  believes  yjold  ran  |>articuli 
that  "the  very  greatest  confidence  can  bo  Copper,  Anaconda, 
assumed  by  the  legitimate  purchaser," 
that  is,  by  those  who  purchased  them  out¬ 
right.  Moreover,  investors  who  have  the 
funds  can  now'  make  selections  for  new 
purchases  at  “remarkably  low  prices"; 

the  bargain  counter  is  “cl  ‘  " _ 

along  the  line.”  Standard  railroad  stocks  s  per  cent, 
can  be  bought  with  “full  faith  in  their  “That  stocks  are  selliug  low.  judged 
future";  so  also  can  the  best  stocks  in  the  from  the  viewpoint  of  their  earnings  the 
industrial  and  public  utility  fields,  where  past  year,  is  indicated  by  tho  fact  that  the 
well-secured  issues  can  be*  had  at  prioea  ®arni“8?  of*1*0  railroads  for  the  year 

*  /ft  1(11. 1  1IU  II  A  I  rill  f  hiV  At  't>MV  • . 


If  your  typist  spent 
two  hours  every  day 
with  her  arms  folded- 


— Well,  what’s  the  difference  whether 
she  sits  with  her  arms  folded  or  sits  at 
your  desk  making  pencil-marks  in  a 
note-book  ? 

Every  minute  of  the  time  is  wasted, 
either  way — 

Every  minute  of  the  time  she 
might  just  as  well  be  writing  on  her 
typewriter. 

Cost?  Man  alive,  the  Dictaphone 
System  isn’t  a  cost  at  all.  It’s  an 
economy.  The  saving  in  "overhead” 
shows  up  the  very’  hrst  day. 


TME  QIZ7T/1PMVAIE 


Wool  worth  Bldg.,  N.  Y.,  Suite  1907 

Store*  in  the  principal  cities—  c* 

dealers  everywhere.  £  — - 

//you  don 9 1  find  * 1  Dictaphone  ' '  a. 

in  the  'phone  bual(  -  jurt  tear  o// fcSEXjJ  ^ 

"/Ac  man  at  /Ac  dc*k"  —  pin  him  frf !  » 

on  your  letterhead  and  tend  him 

in.  Nothing  e he.  That ’$  all . 

••Your  Dir'i  Work” — a  book 
we  should  like  to  send  you.  ^ 


*DfmiALB  following:  ScniIxhutI  Air  Line  preferred, 

ni+  r  15  per  cent.;  Kansas  City  Southern  pnw 

in  Paul  Yuid  Earn .  f erred,  10  per  cent* ;  Sou  them  Railway,  12.2 

•a5Jv  7%  u  ii  i  per  cent.;  and  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  1 1.3  per 

1  *  j  J  l*  cent.  United  States  Steel  earnings  u« 

.vi  4  u>  9.5  as  i  per  the  last  annual  report  are  equal  to  "21.2 

7  1  jo  por  cent,  on  Thursday’s  closing  price  of 

^  2  ^  *  {l  J  common  stock,  but  based  on  earnings  for 

5  9  6  ii  o  the  first  six  months  of  1914  only  1  per  cent. 

ih’l4  7  <•  «  22  7  is  shown  ou  the  market  price/ 

IQ&H  6  7  5  9  5 

W1LR0 \DS  GOVERNMENT-OWNED  RAILROADS 

ra.  High  lAt.  •  r'c 

i  H  #w  YiM  Lara.  There  arc  only  two  countries  in  tin 

j  J  world  possessing  any  considerable  amount 

6  7 «  r  9  of  railway  mileage  that  have  loft  the 

J  *  'l  *  *  J  operation  of  their  lines  entirely  to  private 

w  6  t  iu  corporations,  says  a  writer  in  tho  New 
J  York  Time *  .1  n  rial  ml.  Those  are  Great 

i  'i]4  i|»  vu  n  «  Britain,  with  23,401)  miles  of  road,  and 

h's  7  7?  70  lhe  United  States  with  250,000.  In 

ins*.  *  ii  i  *7  both  countries  the  state  has  not  yet  on- 

•  1 1  *•  terwl  tho  field,  alt  ho  the  question  of  goveru- 

,  6  7  i  s  o  ment  ownership  has  boon  raised  in  both, 

i £1*  a  1*  Except  for  “tho  overwhelming  prepon¬ 

derance  of  mileage  in  this  country,” 
hi  creating  comments  on  statistics  would  show  that  the  total  of  gov- 
»>■  11  all  Street  Journal,  ernment-owtied  lines  would  exceed  tho  total 

owned  by  private  companies.  Following 
ials  closed  July  30  at  63.4,  i*  “  table  printed  by  The  Railway  .tp. 
and  the  average  high  for !  Gazelle,  showing  the  mileage  owned  pri- 


Wbo  can  think  o I  some  simple  thing  to  patent?  Protect 
your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wraith-  \\  rite  foe  “Needed 
Invent  bio*''  ami  "How  to  Get  Your  Patent  and  Your 
Money.**  RANDOLPH  At  CO.,  Patsoc  Attorney*. 
DogK.  171,  Washington.  P.  C. _ 

6  £7  FIRST  MORTGAGES 

yO  I  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Not  I  On  improved  budoea*  and  residential  prop- 
arty,  on  conservative  5ore  margin.  We  have  hod  It  year*' 
tatwrirorr'  lit  t  lilt  field ;  r rlereocea  I  iw malted  if  dcsireil.  I  ides 
tobcupprwvnJl»irlr.»i||ngsttorneyw-  Correepoiwlcoce invited. 

PALMER  AND  PALMER.  Jacksonville.  Fla. _ 


$600  and  Uputrds 
SATE  AND  SLRE  NO  WORRY 

Here  tn  the  greet  fertile  Northwest 
ami  wbrrt*"*e'rr  right  on  the  ground.' 
where  values  are  sradily  increasing,  if 
the  tint  place  to  invest  your  money. 

Our  Farm  Mortgages  are  safe 
ami  sure.  Never  a  lots  In  31  years. 

Write  for  Booklet  MA**  and  List  of 
Offering*. 

E-  J.  Lander  A  Co. 

QraflilFittki  M  D  ^Bf3| 

Capital  a»d  *«rp \mm  ftOO.UOO 


September  12,  1914 
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TH e  final  taHiiff  f><‘**iblr  iH/A  fAr  M»i<rrrMi/  h«p  »/  4 nn'o  iron  /or  a//  purDMPc  rroutr* 

{*if  roi/«<l  or  t^airn  mrfaf,  trtinhl  r«MijH»r»  /<ipvr<iMi/  ir4M  /Air  timou/if  immm  ruultl  aarr 
6|f  cutting  out  alt  Hmr  unncrrsmary  /i re  Ivaae*."— J"rus*  IK *  *tor$  of  Jt*m™  Irm£" l*/<al*nj  hue!  " 

ARMCO  Iron  Resists  Rust 


OVER  one  hundred  million  dollar*9 
worth  of  sheet  metal  is  made  each 
year  in  this  country.  Most  of  it 
disappears  shortly  on  account  of  rust.  This 

is  due  to  the  fact  that  most  sheet  metal 
of  the  present  day  contains  impurities  such 
as  carbon,  manganese,  silicon,  copper,  sul¬ 
phur;  therefore  it  cannot  help  rusting  when 
exposed  to  air,  moisture  or  corrosive  gases. 

Our  chemists  are  saving  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  public  as  a  result  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  two  things:  first,  government 
experts  proved  that  the  rapid  corrosion 
of  steel  was  caused  by  the  presence  of  im- 

{ unities,  especially  manganese  ;  second,  we 
ound  the  way  to  make  pure  iron.  Either 
of  these  discoveries  ranks  as  one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  in  metallurgy. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  saving  of  millions, 
literally.  In  a  decade,  most  of  the  impure 
sheet  metal  made  in  1914  and  used  in  ex¬ 
posed  situations  will  have  been  destroyed 
by  rust.  The  sheet  steel  made  in  1904 
has  mostly  rusted  away.  There  you  have 
a  complete,  annual  loss  of  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  million  dollars. 

Pure,  Rust-Resisting  Iron 
Will  Save  Millions 

As  soon  as  the  public  realizes  and  accepts 
the  great  truth  that  pure  iron  is  a  resistant 
to  rust,  there  will  of  course  be  little  sheet 
inetal  used  except  pure  iron.  When  that 
times  comes,  this  terrific  waste  of  millions 
of  dollars  will  be  wiped  out. 

These  are  big  figures,  big  claims — but 
they  are  true.  Perhaps  little  figures  will 
mean  more  to  you.  Let  us  say  it  will 
cost  you  #100  to  roof  a  building  with 
inetal  shingles  or  sheet  metal.  Ten  years 
is  about  as  long  as  you  can  count  on 
modem  impure  metal  roofing  lasting. 
That  is  a  cost  of  #10  a  year.  Pure  iron 
roofing  should  last  many  times  ten  years. 
Even  the  old-fashioned  charcoal  iron  roofs 
lasted  forty  to  seventy  years,  and  that 
iron  was  not  as  pure  and  not  as  rust-resist¬ 
ing  as  the  pure  iron  which  we  are  making. 
So  instead  of  #10  a  year,  the  cost  of  your 
roof  will  be  nearer  #2  a  year. 


Apply  the  same  method  of  figuring  sav 
ings  to  other  sheet  metal  products;  to 
metal  window  frames,  metal  lath,  ventila¬ 
tors,  gutters,  pipes,  especially  to  stoves, 

boilers,  ranges  and  furnaces,  which  arc 
peculiarly  subject  to  rust,  owing  to  con¬ 
densation  of  moisture  and  to  corrosive 
gases;  to  refrigerators;  to  road  culverts, 
metal  cars,  boats,  flumes,  smoke  stacks, 
tanks,  woven  wire  fences  and  the  thousand 
and  one  other  things  made  from  rolled  or 
drawn  metal. 

ARMCO  Iron  is  Pure 

Armco  Iron  is  not  onlv  pure,  rust-re- 
sisting — it  is  an  exceedingly  fine  quality  of 
inetal  for  other  reasons.  Every  process 
of  manufacture  is  handled  with  extreme 
care  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  very 
highly  trained  metallurgists.  For  instance, 
each  sheet,  after  rolling,  undergoes  a  slow 
annealing  process  which  takes  a  week, 
although  ordinary  sheet  metal  is  often 
annealed  in  a  day.  Slow  annealing  restores 
all  of  the  original  strength  and  evenness  of 
texture  and  removes  molecular  strains  caused 
by  rolling.  For  this  reason,  Armco  Iron 
is  very  ductile. 

Armco  Iron,  when  galvanized,  shows 
practically  no  dissolution  when  the  zinc 
is  applied;  therefore  the  zinc  is  not  im- 

firegnated  with  iron  particles  and  lasts  much 
onger  than  the  coating  on  an  impure  base. 

Turn*  Plate  Roofing. —  Armco  Old 
Style  Terne  Plate,  with  its  Armco  Iron 
lose,  is  made  by  the  Morewood  hand 
dipped,  old  style,  pure  palm  oil  process. 
No  acids  are  used.  The  coating  is  pure 
lead  and  tin — two  almost  indestructible 
metals. 

There  arc  seven  operations.  No  higher 
grade  metal  roofing  is  made  in  the  whole 
world.  Each  sheet  is  stamped  Armco. 

How  to  Get  Armco  Iron 

Armco — American  Ingot  Iron  is  sold 
through  distributors  of  sheet  metal.  It  in 
specified  by  architects  and  engineers  and 


The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Middletown,  0. 

Manufacturer*  under  1‘atent .  granted  International  Metal  Product*  Co. 

DISTRICT  SALES  OFFICES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ROLUNC  MILL  CO. 

CHICAGO:  12M  Pntli'.  (U.  Bid*  PITTSBURGH:  102  0t..r  BU|.  DETROIT:  Ml  F.r2 

NEW  YORK:  SSI  Hiiu.  T.n.iul  Bul£«  ST.  LOUIS:  S14  K.w  B*.k  .1  Cwm.  Bid. 

CINCINNATI:  2111  Uiiaa  C.rtr.l  B«Ui|  CLEVELAND-  «2  R«W*IUr 

— — '•  Im-n, 


The  trademark 
ARMCO  carries 
the  assurance 
thit  iron  bearing 
that  mark  It 
manufactured  by 
The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.  with  the  skill, 
intelligence  and  fidelity  associated  with  its 
products,  and,  hence,  can  be  depended  upon  to 
not* ess  in  the  holiest  degree  the  merit  claimed 
for  it.  It  has  behind  it  the  guarantee  of  that 
company  concerning  the  purity  of  the  iron  and 
the  accuracy  and  thoroughness  with  which  each 
step  in  its  manufacture  has  been  conducted. 

is  used  for  making  sheet  metal  products 
by  many  manufacturers.  You  can  buy  fin¬ 
ished  products  of  Armco  Iron  from  hard¬ 
ware  dealers,  tinners  and  sheet  metal  work¬ 
ers.  If  you  have  any  difficulty  getting 
Armco  Iron,  write  us  for  names  of  dealers 
and  manufacturers  who  use  Armco.  For 
example,  the  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence 
Company  uses  Armco  Iron. 

Write  for  Free  Book 
“Defeating  Rust  ” 

This  book,  “Defeating  Rust,”  con¬ 
tain*  inure  real  information  about  sheet 
metal  than  ever  before  has  been  pul  be¬ 
tween  two  covers.  It  tells  the  complete 
story  of  pure  iron — Armco  Iron.  It  gives 
processes  by  which  Armco  Iron  is  pro¬ 
duced.  It  show*  how  Armco  Iron  com¬ 
pare*  with  other  *heet  metal*  in  analysis, 
in  tests,  in  actual  use.  This  book  gives 
the  experience*  of  manufacturers  in  regard 
to  welding,  stamping,  forming,  enameling 
and  polishing  Armco  Iron.  It  tells  why 
stoves  and  refrigerators  made  of  Armco 
Iron  last  longer. 

Our  Service  Department  will  advise  you 
regarding  the  use  of  Armco  Iron.  Our 
staff  of  metallurgists,  chemists  and  practical 
field  men  is  at  your  service. 


Pleat*  Mail  Thit 
Coupon 


Tk.  Aatriui  Rollc*  Mill  Co. 

Bos  SOT,  MhMh.wb, 
TfJI  me  why  ARMCO  IRON 
CHECK  ITEMS 


Ohio 

u  br*  tw- 
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!  Roofing 
C  Culvert* 

[  Refngrrator* 

□  Smoke  Suck* 

8  Motor  Boat* 
CikiMiri  Pail* 
Teiue  Plate 
l_i  Window  Fl 


Name 

Addrea* 


Stove*  and  F inti**.?* 
Enamel  Ware 
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Manv  dealers  have  NEVERBIND 
'  ours  hasn't.  we  will  send  sample  pair,  p 
paid,  lor  cents  mrr  erired.  d»ublr-gri 
rents,  or  50  rents  silk.  In  blue,  Uven 
gray,  tan,  white  and  black. 
sbobiie  rrmr  <«„  m,  iwm.  a.«.  r. 


/f  There  it 
no  slipping 
or  pinching 
No  metal  contacts 


Thit  little 
tension  strip  — ^ 
make*  Nt  VIS  BIND 
fit  without  binding 


There  is  No  RUBBER  in  the  Leg  Band 

AJw«y«  lifts  on  the  Sock 
Never  drag*  on  the  Leg 
Weighs  loss  than  half  an  ounce 


Boston  Garter 


Coward 

Shoe 

*M*  y  i  N1  ori" 


Help  for  sinking  arches,  strength 
for  weak  ankles,  relief  for  ach¬ 
ing  foot  muscles,  arrive  immedi¬ 
ately  with  the  wearing  of  the 
Coward  Arch  Support  Shoe  with 
Coward  Extension  Heel.  A 
comfortable,  corrective  shoe  for 
all  “Flat-foot”  conditions, 

Coward  Arch  Support  Shoo  and 
Coward  Extension  Heel  made  by 
James  S.  Coward  for  over  34  yesrt. 

FOR  CHILDREN.  WOMEN  AND  MEN 

for  Mad  Order*  FiUwd 

Sold  Nowhere  LUe 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

2*4-274  Greenwich  St..  Hir  Warren  Si..  Nnw  Yarfc 


vately  and  owned  by  Governments  in  all 
European  countries: 


/Viatlr 
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From  those  figures  it  ap|ieurs  that  Ger¬ 
many,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Russia  are 
thoroughly  committed  to  government  mvn- 
ership.  while  in  France  little  more  tliau 
JU  per  cent,  of  the  mileage  is  owned  hy  the 
state.  The  European  countries  in  which 
there  is  no  government  ownership  of  rail¬ 
ways  are  Great  Britain.  Spain,  Greece,  and 
Turkey.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  total 
|  mileage  for  all  Europe*  shown  in  the  above 
I  table,  is  37,000  miles  less  than  the  mileage 
for  the  United  States  alone.  Other  in¬ 
teresting  foots  contained  in  the  .1  nnali*l 
article  an*  these; 

“Either  011  the  basis  of  population  or 
:  area  the  United  States  has  much  more  than 
its  proportionate  share  of  the  world’s  rail¬ 
way  mileage.  The  following  tablo  shows 
the  distribution  of  railways  in  1012,  with 
1  he  division  between  state-  ami  privately 
owned  lines: 
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2.70A 
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Total  milca . . 

456.416 

214A81 

670,097 

“There  has  been  a  steady,  hut  slow,  in¬ 
crease  in  the  proportion  of  the  world’s  rail¬ 
ways  owned  by  Governments.  Of  the 
total  mileage  for  the  world  in  1012,  which 
was  070,007,  private  companies  owned 
450,410  miles,  or  OS  jw<r  cent.,  and  Govern¬ 
ments  owned  214.5H1  miles,  or  32  per  cent. 
In*  ION  the  total  mileage  was  05-1,435, 
16.562  less,  and  of  the  total,  companies 
owned  456^81,  or  00.8  per  cent.,  ami  Gov¬ 
ernments  owned  107,554,  or  31.2  per  cent. 
In  1010  the  total  mileage  was  038.011,  or 
32.386  less  than  the  total  in  1012,  and  of 
this  private  companies  owned  450,659,  or 
70.57  per  cent.,  while  Governments  owned 
187,052,  or  20.43  per  cent. 


HOW  A  MAN  CAN  MAKE  HIMSELF 
INDEPENDENT  AT  SIXTV 


E.  C.  Thompson,  in  a  contribution  to 
The  HoMm  Muyuzim-,  points  out  how,  by 
proper  self-denial  in  expenditures,  any  man, 
with  a  moderate  income,  can  lind  himself 
at  sixty  (NKMvst  of  suflicicnt  means  to  live 
without  work  if  necessary.  Unless  a  man 
docs  save,  he  may,  under  present  social 
conditions,  “find  himself  fiu-e  to  face  with 
a  very  serious  condition. ’’  Life-insurance 
is  good  as  a  protection  to  those  who  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  him.  hut  if,  through  ago  or  in¬ 
firmity.  ho  loses  the  ability  to  earn  money, 
and  has  no  incomo  from  savings,  a  man 
finds  himself  “dependent  perhaps  on  the 
very  ones  whom  he  had  hoped  to  protect 
hy  his  insurance.” 

Mr.  Thompson  believes  that  about  nine 
men  in  ten  gave  nothing,  tbeir  excuse  being 
that  “it  takes  about  all  1  make  to  pay  my 


Do  not  buy  your  Fall 
suit  before  you  send 
for  this  style  book. 

Wi:  positively  save  you  at 
least  One- Third  of  your 
clothes  money  on  the  finest 
New  York  made-to-measure 
clothes. 

Our  only  >alcsman  it  our  catalog. 
We  have  no  agent*  or  out-of-town 
representatives  of  any  kind. 

Wc  save  all  this  expense  and  give 
it  to  you  in  the  form  of  One-Third 
lower  prices. 

Wo  guarantee  our  clothes  at 
$13  50  to  be  real  $20.00  gar¬ 
ments  in  every  respect. 

We  arc  the  tartest  mail  order  tai¬ 
loring  roneem  in  the  world. 

>rr>H  f"c  f>hr  Tree  Stylo*  Book  and  ^ 
today. 

\lake  comparisons  before  you  bui. 
Then  If  *  tm  dn  fate  to  1»  t  us  make  your 
>nlt.  remember — you  need  not  t-ikr  it 
1111 1* 4*  It  plea >i-4  you  in  n  /ry  way 

.Vr  Nr#  for  owe  eoiohnj 
hi  1 md  6e  ro oriorrti 

Th©  Bell  Tailors  of  New  York 
114-116  Walker  St..  New  York  City 


For  Bathroom, 
Kitchen  or  Office 

A  flowing  atrcsiu  of  clean, 
freshly  heated  water  of  an, 
temperature  and  always  r**dt* 
ti  given  by  the 

Ohio 


Safe — no  dintrruiu 
flue  or  comlenou- 
tion  pipe*.  Water 
jnd  ku  attach¬ 
ment*  oxd rare  nee- 
nury.  Canbevec 
in  anyplace.  Light 
beater  :  hot  water 

tlmva  bk^t. mily.  Save*  time,  heat 
an«l  n-«.  Always  ready  for  all 
requirement*,  t.‘*ed  alone  or  auxl) 
i  ary  to  storage  tunic  . 

Wr.lt  f  at  Catalog  A  a*4  fall  panic  alar* 
McCormick  Manufacturing  Co. 
436  l.  M  Street,  Daytaa.  OUa 


MAXIM  SILENCE 

Enjoy  Noiseless  Shooting 

You  con  hold  target  practice  or 
ihoot  noitelcatly  anywhere  by 
fit  tin#  you  r  rifle  with  a  Maxim 
Silencer.  It  »  hoc  for  hunting 

Iwfauar  lb*rm  la  ao  rqsjrt  mil**  to 
frigMrn  game.  Intpmt**  markamao- 

•-  rwjierre  th*  refs.ll  and  Mop*  fl  to¬ 
rt  ••  ng. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

f  ilkd  with  l  nWrreti  ug  *  ip*nmhy*  of 

MllMM  with  Ib- 
I  *mIoi  iMleneer— 

Iatore*  of  ree- 

ordalliaiwUl  iun*Ha  roo. 

S*ll  y.oir  dealer  for  a  MWo- 
cer.  If  he  lia-  none,  l-ll  u* 
liU  mint  arvd  wa  wlU  ar¬ 
range  to  p*p*'I I  jum. 

„  .  _  .  MAX  111  SILTNCER  00. 

I  #  Ua/ahtifrlN  .llaftfuiiOl4 
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expenses,”  the  blame  being  commonly  put 
on  “the  high  cost  of  living.”  So  far  from  its 
being  a  necessity  for  a  man  to  spend  all  he 
earns  in  order  to  live,  Mr.  Thompson  be¬ 
lieves  that  “in  these  days  of  high  wages  and 
high  prices,  large  profits  and  large  living 
expenses,  there  is  overflowing  opportunity 
for  the  thrifty  man  such  as  the  world  has 
never  before  witnessed.”  Few  men  to-day, 


Aims  Easy  As 
Pointing 
You*  Finger 


HEN 


you're  jwjv  from  home  have  you  let':  ;v 

* *  her  to  thr  door 

creaks  or  a  Hue 

luteiy  unprotc  'lit-  :u-  •  .,r.-  .ir  A. 

—  thug — deg-  •  i  ht, 

or  force  your  windows  ? 

Just  think  what  might  happen— what  may  he  happening  i  Shots 
now,  while  you  arc  miles  away?  Aw,  while  you  arc  vQui'cAjf 

powerless  to  do  anything  but  rave  over  your  ncgicct  and 

pray  that  it  may  not  already  have  exposed  her  to  danger,  to  death — or  tcorse! 

You  swore  to  protect  her.  Be  worthy  of  her  truK.  Get  her  a  ten-shot  Savage  Auto¬ 
matic,  the  safest  protection  that  science  has  devised  or  love  can  provide — the  greatest  protection 
foe  helpleta  women  ever  brought  into  the  world.  And  don't  give  her  any  other.  If  the  needs 
protection  at  all  she  needs  this  so-shot  defender;  not  8  shots  or  6  shots. 

This  it  the  only  automatic  that  guards  against  the  old  escuse — “ didn't  know  it  was 
loaded.”  A  glance  or  touch  tells  positively. 

Send  today  for  free  booklet  “If  You  Hear  A  Burglar" — written  by  a  famous  detective. 
A  Brand  New  Savage  Rifle 

This  .21  Tubular  Repeater  has  all  the  original  Savage  features  —  lummrrlrss.  trombone 
action,  solid  breech,  solid  top,  side  ejection,  etc.  Price  fill.  Send  for  circular. 

Savage  A*mj  Company,  329  Savage  Avenue,  Utica,  New  York 


groat  as  his  imagination  had  pictured  them. 

“Thoy  will  save  him  from  years  of  in¬ 
finitely  greater  sacrifice  and  Humiliation. 
The  man  who  makes  this  move  in  time  will 
gain  all  that  he  gives  up,  and  more,  for  he 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  solid 

E>und  under  his  feet,  and  of  knowing  that 
is  all  that  be  pretends  to  be,  and  not  a 
sham  and  a  hum  Dug.  The  question  as  to 
how  much  should  be  saved  would  require 
a  different  answer  for  each  individual  case. 
A  table  is  presented  horo  that  will  assist 
any  one  who  will  apply  it  to  his  own  ease. 
Saving  one  dollar  each  year  and  keening 
the  whole  amount  saved  at  compound  in¬ 
terest  at  5  per  cent,  will  produce: 

W-21  io  ten  ytan  >40.11  in  twenty-five  yemn 

tOM  in  fifteen  yean  >60.76  in  thirty  ran 

>H.72  in  twenty  yenn  ISH.M  in  thirty-five  yean 

II2&&4  io  forty  ynn 

“Using  this  table,  it  will  lie  found  that  a 
person  who  will  begin  when  twenty  years  of 
age  and  save  only  $150  a  year  will  have 
$o,208  at  forty  years  of  age,  $10,460  at 
fifty,  and  $19,026  at  sixty. 


SAVAGE  AUTOMATIC1 


But  protects  you  against  a  catastrophe  that  strikes  one  insured  man 
out  of  thirty.  The  company  offering  that  protection  must  be  inves¬ 
tigated.  Does  it  pay  its  claims  fairly,  cheerfully,  without  quibble  . 
and  without  attempting  to  get  out  of  an  honest  obligation  ?  / 

The  Agent  of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co.  in  your  town  sells  that  kind  / 
of  service.  He  sells  honorable  intentions  and  he  sells  the  ability  to  carry  f  The 
out  those  intentions.  He  is  the  type  of  man  you  pick  to  deal  with  in  S  Hartford 
other  lines.  /  Fire 


THE  ELECTRIC  SUPPLY  OF  GREAT 
CITIES 

In  The  Electrical  World  was  recently 
printed  an  article  on  electric  supply 
Ktations  in  great  citios,  from  which  it 
appears  that  New  York  now  has  the 
greatest  "connected  load,"  while  Chicago 
the  “lowest  average  price”  and  “the 
greatest  average  per  capita  consumption." 
The  smallest  per  capita  consumption  is 
«fdiud  to  Paris.  The  striking  feature  in 


/  Insurance  Co. 

yf  H*fi!csrd.  Conn* 

s'  Gentlemen: — 

//  Send  me  " Fire  lnsnr- 
/  once  and  Fire  Preoen- 
/  Hon,  "your  booklet  suggest¬ 
ing  ways  •/  preventing  fires. 


Nobody  wants  a  fire. 
We  have  a  booklet 
that  tells  how  to  pre¬ 
vent  it.  Send  for  a  free 
copy.  Use  the  coupon. 


>  Flame 
Address .. 
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Sozodont  comes  in  three  forms,— 
Paste,  Powder  and  Liquid.  The  kind 
used  is  generally  a  matter  of  individ¬ 
ual  taste. 

We  have  found  by  experience — and 
we  have  made  Sozodont  since  1846  — 
that  the  use  of  Liquid  at  night  and 
either  Paste  or  Powder  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  is  the  best  form  of  teeth  insurance. 

This  is  very  easily  explained : 

Sozodont  Put*  oc  Powder  will  put  u 
beautiful  tDoliih  on  the  tooth  as  snr  pasts  or 
powder.  One  or  the  other  should  be  used 
aach  morning.  But  no  matter  what  pasts  or 
powder  you  use,  it  does  not  set  between  the 
teeth ,  and  cleanse  them  ss  Soxodont  Liquid  will. 

So  just  before  rstirins,  we  rerotnmend  that 
vou  use  Soxodont  Liau id  The  Liquid  sets  in 
between  the  teeth  and  around  the  fumritino- 
Latins  and  hardenin*  them,  where  the  Paste  or 
Powder — ewen  the  tooth  brush -canao*  reach. 

Sozodont  Liquid  is  an  alkaline  and  neutral¬ 
ises  the  acidity  of  the  mouth. 

Sample  enouah.  is  it  not?  It  doesn't  cost 
say  more  eit  her.  because  the  Combi  nation  lasts 
fust  twice  as  lons>  Try  Sozodont  Combination. 
Ask  your  Druggist  s  or  Dentist's  opinion. 

Sum!  Ur  thw  lartrrvttlaf  sad  valuable 
psmphitt.  "A  Dt n«t*i  §  Talk  oa  the 
VakM  el  a  Ckaa  Mouth  tad  Cleaa  Teeth. " 

Hall  I  Ruck  el,  lac^  New  York 
MJttn  a/SetoJo*  *nc  1646 


Interest  On  Idle  Funds 

Money  awaiting  investment 
may  be  deposited  with  this 
company  in  an  account  sub¬ 
ject  to  check,  on  which  inter¬ 
est  will  he  allowed;  or  it  may 
be  placed  on  a  time  Certificate 
of  Deposit  commanding  a  bet¬ 
ter  rate. 

Your  investment  funds  will 
thus  be  earning  a  definite  in¬ 
come  even  though  not  per¬ 
manently  employed. 

Pamphlet  outlining  our  va¬ 
rious  facilities  will  be  mailed 
upon  request. 

Ask  /at  booklet  S*t40 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

140  Broadway 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $30,000,000 


recent  electrical  progress  is  the  great  j 
observable  trend  toward  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  stations  and  the  installation  of  large 
units.  Some  of  the  more  interesting 
facts  in  the  article  have  been  summarized 
in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  as  follows: 

“London,  when*  a  movement  bus  been 
startl'd  for  centralization  of  power-supply, 
leads  all  other  cities  in  the  number  of 
stations,  being  served  by  no  fewer  than  70 
stations,  with  an  average  capacity  of  but 
5,400  kilowatts  each.  London,  with  a 
population  of  7,250.000,  has  an  area  of  695 
square  miles,  and  its  annual  consumption  1 
per  capita  is  1.50  kilowatt-hours  ana  the 
average  price  for  current  for  all  purposes  is 
4.5  cents.  The  connected  load  of  all  Lon¬ 
don  is  523,865  kilowatts. 

“New  York,  which  twenty  years  ago 
hail  twenty  systems,  now  has  but  four, 
serving  an  area  of  131  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  4,754.000.  The  connected 
load  of  all  New  York  stations  is  782,682 
kilowatts,  the  greatest  of  any  city  in  the 
world  and  the  average  capacity  of  the  main 
stations  is  94,000  kilowatts,  with  an  es¬ 
timated  average  annual  consumption  per 
capita  of  360  kilowatt-hours  at  an  average 
price  of  5.2  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  for  the 
New  York  Edison. 

"Chicago,  which  has  one  of  the  greatest 
electrical  outputs  of  any  city,  has  an  aver¬ 
age  station  capacity  of  90,000  kilowatts 
wit  h  a  connected  load  of  545,235  kilowatts, 
and  the  largest  annual  per  capita  consump¬ 


tion  of  any  city  in  the  world,  with  425 
kilowatt-hours.  The  average  price  in 
Chicago  also  is  the  lowest  in  the  world’s 
great  cities,  being  about  2.18  cents  a  kilo¬ 
watt-hour.  Chicago  has  191  square  miles 
area  and  a  population  of  2,190,000. 

"Paris  has  practically  reduced  its  gener¬ 
ating  companies  to  one  with  an  average 
station  capacity  of  54.000  kilowatts, 
supplying  an  area  of  31  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  2,800,000.  The  total  con¬ 
nected  load  of  the  generating  stations  is 
226.890  kilowatts,  which  is  sold  at  an 
average  price  of  10.2  cents  a  kilowatt-hour, 
the  highest  in  any  of  tho  world's  great 
cities.  The  average  aunual  consumption 
of  electric  current  in  Paris  is  hut  27 
kilowatt-hours  per  capita,  the  smallest  in 
the  great  cities. 

“Berlin,  with  2,200,000  population  and 
an  area  of  24  square  miles,  has  an  average 
station  capacity  of  40,000  kilowatts  and  a 
connected  load  of  255,721  kilowatts.  The 
avorage  annual  consumption  per  capita  is 
111  kilowatt-hours  at  an  average  price  of 
3.4  cents  a  kilowatt-hour.  Hamburg,  an¬ 
other  German  city  with  an  area  of  30 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  1,000,000, 
is  served  by  four  generating  stations  of  an 
average  capacity  of  11,000  kilowatts,  and 
the  average  tier  capita  consumption  is  but 
43  kilo  watt-hours  a  year.  It  has  a  con¬ 
nected  load  of  100,000  kilowatts,  and  tho 
avenge  price  for  current  for  all  purposes  is 
6.16  cents  a  kilowatt-hour. 

“It  will  be  seen  that  the  great  cities  of 
the  United  States  compare  most  favorably 
with  other  cities  in  the  price  of  current 
and  far  outstrip  them  in  connected  load 
and  also  in  per  capita  consumption.  In  all 
j  the  cities  the  tendency  is  toward  con¬ 
solidation,  and  in  Paris  but  one  company 
will  generate  current  and  it  will  have  but 
two  stations.  In  Berlin  and  Hamburg  the 
supply  is  in  the  bands  of  ono  company  in 
each  city,” 


A  Bad  Fix. — “  How  arc  you  fixt  finan¬ 
cially,  old  man?  " 

“  I’m  at  the  saturation  point." 

“  What  do  you  mean?  " 

"  At  the  point  where  I’ve  soaked  all 
I  can."— -Bouton  Transcript. 


LISTERINE 


Ute  it  every  day 

IISTERINE  applied  to  the  icalp 
■J  every  day,  either  full  strength 
or  diluted,  is  almost  a  specific  for 
dandruff. 

This  is  but  one  of  tho  many  uses  for 
Listerine  in  the  range  of  personal 
hygiene.  Use  it  as  a  mouth-wash, 
for  relieving  cuts  and  burns  and 
skin  affections,  soothing  the  itch  of 
insect  bites,  etc.  Listerine  has  many 
imitators,  but  none  of  these  possess 
its  safe,  non- poisonous,  antiseptic 
properties. 

AH  I  I  LAMBERT 

Drugs** i  PHAUUCAL 

Sr  II  COMP  AMT 

Luutim  ^  ^  stl 


focwiluiit  Makes 

Bow  Lefts  &  Knock 
Knees  Look  StraiEhl 


Improve  your  xppeTAPce  looper 


Attache*  to  any  cuter-  band.  Absolutely 
cannot  be  detached  do  matter  your 
position.  Comfortable,  yon  force*  yog 
Sent  1  a  plain  pgatAM. 
write  for  booklet. 


__  them . 
Postpaid.  50c.  On 
CAVANAGH  BIOS.. 


Pa. 


BOYS 

OR  THOSE  WHO  KNOW  THEM 


We  arc  anxious  to  secure  the 
services  of  bright,  wide-awake  boys  every¬ 
where,  and  to  such  we  offer 

MONEY ! 

A  permanent  weekly  income. 

A  BUSINESS! 

All  their  own,  and  a  free  start  in  it. 

INDEPENDENCE ! 

A  chance  to  win  it  and  keep  it. 

A  Business  Training! 

All  Free  of  Charge 

ARE  YOU  a  boy  who  would  appreciate 
a  chance  like  this,  or  DO  YOU  KNOW 
such  a  boy?  If  so,  send  name  and  address 
and  name  and  business  address  of  parent 

or  guardian  to  BOY  DEPARTMENT  4. 
THE  LITERARY  DIGEST.  354-360 
Fourth  Avanae.  New  York. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Are  There  Others? — Madge— “  You 
shouldn't  say  he’s  a  confirmed  bachelor 
unless  you  know." 

Marjorie — "  But  I  do  know;  1  con¬ 
firmed  him.” — Aret v  York  Times. 


A  Long  Shot. — In  a  certain  text-book 
on  arithmetic  designed  for  use  in  schools 
appears  the  following  ingenious  problem: 
"  A  cannon  ball  travels  540  feet  in  one 
second.  How  far  will  it  bo  from  the 
muzzle  of  Iho  gun  after  the  lapse  of  thirty- 
five  minutes?” — Sacred  Heart  Review. 


The  Helpmeet. — Mr.  Newlywed — 
“  Did  you  how  the  button  on  my  coat, 
darling?  " 

Mrs,  Newlywed — “  No,  love;  I  couldn't 
find  the  button,  and  so  I  just  sewed  up 
the  buttonhole." — Judge. 


Call  of  the  Wild. — Inquisitive  Blind 
Man — '*  How  do  you  manage  to  call  your 
dog  in  the  dark  when  he  can't  see  your 
fingers  moving?  ” 

Ingenious  Mute — “  I  drum  on  a  dog 
biscuit  with  a  bono.” — Puck. 


Imported  Stock. — “  You  told  me  you 
hadn’t  any  mosquitoes,”  said  the  summer 
I  Harder,  reproachfully. 

“  I  hadn’t,”  replied  Farmer  Corutossel. 
“  Them  you  see  floatin’  around  come  from 
Si  Perkins’s  place.  They  ain’t  mine.” — 
Washington  Star. 


Cruel ! — Young  Woman  (to  her  neighbor 
at  dinner) — ”  Guess  who  1  met  to-day, 
doctor.” 

Doctor — ”  I’m  afraid  I’m  not  a  good 
gueeser.” 

“  You’re  too  modest.  Aren’t  you  at  the 
top  of  your  profession?  ” — Life. 


A  Double  Fumble. — ”  Who  was  that 
tough-looking  chap  I  saw  you  with  to-day, 
Hicks?  ” 

'*  Be  careful,  Parker !  That  was  my 
twin  brother.” 

•*  By  Jove,  old  ohap,  forgive  me  !  I  ought 
to  have  known.” — Boston  Transcript. 


A  Case  of  Gravity. — The  latest  Boston 
story  is  about  a  small  child  who  fell  out  of 
a  window.  A  kind-hearted  lady  came 
hurrying  up  with  the  anxious  question, 
”  Dear,  dear !  How  did  you  fall?  ” 

The  child  looked  up  at  the  questioner 
and  replied,  in  a  voioe  choked  with  sobs, 
"  Vertically,  ma’am.” — Tit-Bits. 


The  Heat  Explained. — The  little  agri* 
cultural  village  had  been  billed  with 
“  Lecture  on  Keats  ”  for  over  a  fortnight. 
Thu  evening  arrived  at  length,  bringing  the 
lecturer  ready  to  discourse  on  tho  poet. 
The  advertised  chairman,  taken  ill  at  the 
last  moment,  was  replaced  by  a  local 
farmer.  This  worthy  introduced  the  lec¬ 
turer  and  terminated  his  remarks  by 
saying: 

**  And  now,  my  friends,  we  shall  soon 
all  know  wbat  I  personally  have  often 
wondered — what  are  Keats?  ” — Pittsburg 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 


AUTUMN  IN  THE 
LAND  OF  THE  SKY 

'ESTERN  North  Carolina  brings 
the  rare  deep  enjoyment  of 
a  bracing  climate;  of  golfing, 
riding,  driving  and  motoring 
along  the  mountain  ranges;  of 
smart  social  life  at  club,  hotel  and  cot' 
tage.  Eighty  peaks  over  5,000  feet  high, 
glorious  with  changing  Autumn  foliage.  Only  twenty* 
four  hours  from  East,  South  and  Middle  West  with 
through  service  over  the  rails  of 

SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

Premier  Carrier  of  the  South 

Literature  full  of  facts  and  pictures  sent  upon  application  to 
any  representative  of  Southern  Railway  or  Connecting  Lines. 


READ  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  WHILE  EN  ROUTE 

TRAVELERS  will  find  copies  of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST,  in  attractive  morocco 
leather  covers,  in  the  library  cars  of  through  limited  trains  on  the  following  railways: 


5mm  i.t  Hu'.m *r  SfiWa 

TriUl  Kuntwr  ot  Trust 
Pwppn*!  with  Dl|«1 

Ktm**  of  Ksllwsr  bjtUm 

Xumhrr  1 
JtufiplM4  wit 

Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  F£ 

37 

Boston  Ac  Albany 

12 

Missouri  Pacific 

12 

Pennsylvania  System 

New  York  Central  Lines 

22 

Illinois  Central 

21 

SO 

Rock  Island 

16 

New  Haven  System 

Northern  Pacific 

35 

Chicago  Union  Pacific  &  Northwestern  Lines  17 

U 

Chicago  Great  Western 

4 

Toledo.  St.  Louis  k  Western 

12 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

12 

Grand  Trunk 

13 

Out  mi  ay  subscribers  accustomed  to  f  request  sad  extensive  travel  will,  we  believe,  appreciate  Ibis  service 


The  literary  Digest 


Saving  Money  for  Authors 

l»  tlie  purpose  of  s  handbook  prepared  bv  Frank  H.  Viietelly, 
Lilt.  D..  LL  11..  Managing  Editor  of  iKc  '\Sta* Dam d  Die 
TfONASV  ”  Tell*  many  possible  economic*  learned  from  U »i»g 
experience.  KtpUmt  copyright.  bnw  to  market  manuscripts. 

'Preparation  of  Manurcripte  for  the  Printer.  9  9 
r  ilth  reviled  edition  just  published.  (Doth, 7 Sc  postpaid  from 

fUHK  A  W  ACM  ALLS  COMPANY.  New  Ysrk. 


Connootlvee  ef  £2?“: 

_  -  .  L.H.D.  Tho  ounnec- 

English  Spssch.  uts*”  of  our  languag# 
sffonl  many  pitfalls  for  those  who  would  write 
iPH>d  Bo  ~  “  *-  ' — ‘ 

mu  do  to 


d  many  pitfalls  for  those  who  would  write 
English.  This  book  is  the  beet  published 
•  totheir  proper  usage.  1 1  too,  cloth.  334 
I  not.  FUNK  A  WaONALLS  odMPxshr.  ?r  Y. 


Let  Our  Heating  Experts 
Plan  and  Figure  Your 
Heating  Needs— Free 

You  won’t  know  how  clearly  you  can  results 
before  you  buy,  until  you  read  our  book  and  let  our  engineer* 
picture  the  whole  thing  for  you  in  a  blue  print.  Home,  churc  h,  school  —  old  or 
new,  we'll  study  the  sf*cuu  needs,  design  it  all  —  from  cellar  to  garret,  quote 
complete  price,  with  freight  paid.  Then  order  or  not  as  you  like. 

Write  for  Free  Book— Save  $25  to  $75 

Don't  trust  to  men  of  small  experience  when  these  trained  experts  are 
at  your  service.  Don't  pay  two  pruea  when  we  offer  you  every  advan¬ 
tage  at  low  direct  factory  price.  Free  trial  —  cash  or  credit,  year's  ap¬ 
proval  test — 1100.000.00  Bank  Bond  Guarantee.  Our  system  makes  it 
all  a  simple.  Quick,  economical  job  in  old  or  new  building.  Write  today. 


A  Kalamazoo 

.  Direct  to  You 


Ask  lor  Catalog  No.  975 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.9  Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


Digitized  by  Google 
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J.  ROGERS  WARNER 
902  Lockwood  Bid* 

l  abould  Ukr  to 
Havana  cigar*-  t 
shipping  expcnsc*- 
Dark  cigar*. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

lc  „ve  o(  your  Private 
toaad  find  10c  toward 
1  prefer  (....> 


Addrtss 


Il'Wa-e  pin  coupon  to  your 

I^m  IrlietheiMl  of 

•laiin*  yoof  po^lioa.) 


Smoke 
Five  Free 


I  make  this  offer  es¬ 
pecially  to  men  accus¬ 
tomed  to  smoking  10c 
and  two-for-25c  cigars. 


Intwv 
•uch  i 


All  pens  may 
Jy  look  alike,  but  cx- 
ir  ^ /'Jv  Pcrt  inspection  and 
wear  show  the  real 
^  qualities.  Esterbrook  pens 
stand  the  test  of  constant  use. 

Th«'lf  r-i-.it  ttio»  ctbniU  over  half  » 

•  ♦fitnr v  K  »tfU  f«.r  trrrt  writer  / 

Writ*  ft *  itJuitratfJ  bookUt  U 

Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co.  /I 

•  New  York  CtmJen,  N.  J.  fflj 


W  Ask 
f  your 
stationer 


YOUR  BAGGAGE 

f'otn  /«».»«,  ,iml  iii-nif  its  PW 

| >r« int | «•  i.i.  nr Iti.  .itiMti  ulirn  I 

travelling. 

qruunta  check 

>  ^llksnzmmw  SERVICE 

p»rm»o*ntly  ktralfArB  jnu 

U»9  o«a#r  tkrw«afti  th» 
rrflilerH  nu»h»r  ^«r 
likf  there.*.  U  vmr 


AUCTION 

i^NCLAlMCD1 

^.•ftGAGC  | 


Trunk  «>r  l*«t  rtf  lr. 
AMERICAN  KALES 
A  SERVICE  CO. 
Ilirrliburl.  Pa. 
Sm%d  for  Tnw  BooMn/ 


Nevermind* 
ItsaLiklyThmk. 
and  guaranteed 
for  5  Years.” 


For  the*?  are  the  men  who 
niout  appreciate  the  exquisite 
flavor  of  my  private  Havana. 

The  leaf  is  from  a  mountainous 
district  In  Cuba.  It  is  selected 
for  me  by  a  resident  expert.  Then 
made  up  especially  for  me  under 
ray  monogram  band.  In  40  years 
of  smoking  I  have  never  found  so 
mild  and  sweet  a  smoke- 

I  want  you  to  know,  as  thou¬ 
sands  already  do,  what  a  delight¬ 
ful  smoke  this  is.  If  you  don't 
say  that  three  cigars  at  |S  per 
hundred  are  the  peer  of  any  10c 
cigar  you  ever  smoked.  the  trial 
will  have  cost  you  nothing. 

My  Offer:  fSSLP^ 

ping  expensea  ami  I  will  send  you 
trial  cigars.  Then  you  can  get 
future  supplies  at  my  low  price— 

W  per  hundred.  12. GO  for  fifty,  ail 
charges  prepaid.  I  offer  other 
cigars,  too.  for  those  who  like 
heavier,  stronger  smokes.  You 
will  find  them  described  in  my 
booklet.  But  send  for  the  trial 
J-  Rogers  Warner  Panatelas  now. 

TJie  coupon  above  is  for  your 
convenience.  (43) 

J.  ROGERS  WARNER  1 

ft2  UcWtsd  BUc.  Baffifc.  N.  Y.  1 


European  War 

August  25. — A  (imnan  /.epjHlin  air-ahip  flier 
over  Antw«Tp.  dropping  bomb*.  which  wreck 
many  houses  and  kill  12  non-combatant*. 
AuffW  26. — The  Germans  bum  Louvain 
Belgium. 

August  27. — British  marine*  land  In  Ostend. 
The  British  cruiser  HigMgrr  idnks  the  German 
armed  merchant  cruiser  Kaisrr  HiUirlm  det 
Cross*  off  the  coast  of  Africa. 

The  capture  of  Namur.  Belgium.  and  it*  forts 
is  reported  by  the  (irnnans. 

Thi*  (Jitman  ctuImt  Maodeburg  is  sunk  In  thi 
Gulf  of  Finland. 

Japan  declares  a  blockade  of  Kiaochow. 

Austria  recalls  her  AmltasKador  from  Tokyo. 
August  28  It  is  announced  In  Ix>n<Jon  that  a 
squadron  of  th.  British  North  Sea  Fleet  !m> 
sunk  clirtf*  ( i ermaa  crtibrm  and  two  torprdo- 
boat  destroyer*  off  IMgoland. 

The  Ruxdan  advance  in  Kant  Prussia  reaches 

AOaistdn, 

AuFM?t  ~  The  German  forex*  defeat  the 
Allies  near  St  Quentin  in  northern  France 
and  drive  their  left  wing  further  back  toward 
Paris 

\tigust  34)  A  German  at  roplane  drops  bomb* 
over  Paris. 

The  Germans  continue  to  drive  hack  thoAliltw' 
left  Hank. 

Apia  in  German  Samoa,  surrenders  to  a 
Brit  Mi  force  sent  from  N'tnv  Zealand. 

August  31  — Paris  prepare*  for  a  siege. 

The  Aillea'  left  wing  is  again  driven  back. 
SeptemlxT  I  The  German  Government  re- 

rort^  a  victory  over  the  Kuaslan  Array  In  East 
'russia  and  the  capture  of  70.0UO  prisoner*. 
The  <  Jmiiww  In  France  occupy  Ambus. 

The  Gzar  orders  the  name  of  St.  Petersburg 
chang'd  to  Petrograd. 

September  2. — The  German  Army  pouhni  on  to 
within  to  miles  of  Paris,  still  driving  back  the 
Allies'  left  wing. 

The  French  Government  announces  th'*  tem¬ 
porary  removal  of  the  capital  to  Bordmux. 
The  UusHlan  Army  adv.tnrlng  on  Lemberg,  the 
capital  of  Austrian  Guild*,  I*  reported  to  have 
defeated  a  strong  Austrian  force. 

French  and  German  a  via  tom  flying  over  Paris 
exchange  idiot*. 


(•corral  f  oreign 

Auguiit  27. — Seventeen  militant  suffragist*  are 
arrrntod  in  London  after  attempting  to  force 
*n  entrance  into  the  BrUMi  Home  Office  to 
Interview  Secretary  McKenna. 

August  *30  -The  Mexican  i*andit  chief.  Zapata. 
•Frees  to  *upi>ort  Provisional  Prestdent 
Carranza. 

September  3. — Cardinal  Giacomo  della  Chicna. 
ArchhMiop  of  Bologna.  Italy,  is  elected  Pope, 
In  succtwiiloii  tot  tie  late  Pius  X..and  take*  the 
name  of  Benedict  XV. 

Domestic 

Washington 

Vugust  29. — The  House  of  RopruNcntatlvcs 
\uvisi-s  the  hill  creating  a  Federal  bureau  of 
war  risk  marine  Insurance. 

September  2. — The  Senate  passe*  the  Clayton 
Antitrust  Bill. 

Ouvuul 

August  26 — The  Plriadt a,  the  first  ship  to  make 
the  trip  from  San  Francisco  via  the  Panama 
Canal,  arris  t*  in  New  York. 

The  Progrvsnive  State  Committee  of  New  York 
lndor-Hi-M  F.  M.  Davenport  for  Governor. 

An  explosion  destroys  the  office  of  the  Anaconda 
Mining  Company,  and  Butte  Is  again  placed 
under  the  guard  of  Montana  militia 


P  AT  P  |\|  T  ^  trmesmks 

rn  I  til  I  o  COPYRIGHTS 

Patent  accufsdor  no  ler  Search,  report,  srxl  ndvvce  f rrr 
Sract  sketch.  Confidential,  latel  ana  rkpI  complete 
book  on  |«tenu  ever  puhli.hrd  lor  free  dUtrtbuiioa.  1 

(UorKB  r.  Elmin«l,Atiarn#y.aarTitUrSI(lr  w*«hlacta«.  D.C. 


warning  i 

BEWARE  OP  SPHSCRIPTION 
SWINDLE  liff] 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the  country 
soliciting  *ub*crlptions  for  jiopuiar  periodical*. 
We  urge  tiiat  no  money  In-  paid  to  strangers  even 
tbo  they  exhibit  print'd  matter  apparently  author¬ 
izing  them  to  represent  u*.  and  twpecia.ly  when 
they  offer  cut  rate*  or  a  bonu*.  The  Literary 
Dioeht  mailing  list  showing  daUw  of  expiration 
of  subscription*  is  never  given  out  to  any  one 
for  collection  of  renewals.  Better  send  sub¬ 
scription*  direct,  or  po*t|ionc  giving  your  order 
until  you  can  make  inquiry  If  you  have  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  member*  of  your  community 
being  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of  police  or 
and  th«  publishers,  and  arrange  another 
with  the  agent  at  which  you  can  take 
Jointly  as  may  msvm  proper. 

FUNK  A  WAG  NALLS  COMPANY. 

354-300  Fourth  Avenue. 

New  York  City. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Design*  and  I  *1 1  mates  Furnished 
Jno.  Williams.  Inc.  Bronx*  Foundry 
538  Writ  27lh  Street  N*w  York 

Write  for  our  III uat rated  BookleL  Free. 


£5Bb«i«!S? 

UIU11*  the  HEARTH 


Requires  than  half  Die 
R  1  an<^  gives  Rt  'e  cif  the 

II  heat  iinifuTtiily  into  the  room 
I  ty — "  m-~~  3  II  instead  of  i$r  J  given  by  all 
I  other  grates. 

Burns  any  kind  of  fuel. 
Keeps  fire  over  night. 

liHiiiiiiiiiiiiilliii;  ;|  nSrsSasjr^ chim 

mJLm  m  Mad*  for  old  houses  as  well 

as  new. 

Will  heat  upper  or  adjoin¬ 
ing  rou ms  in  addition  to  the  room  la  which  His i nstalled. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  returned.  60,000 
now  In  use. 

RATHBONE  FIREPLACE  MFC.  CO. 

8610  CM*  P*rfc  At,.  Grind  Rapid*.  Mick. 


SvldSblue 

AlOINEFlRf  PLACE  will  heatyour  house. 
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THE  LEXICOGRAPHER’S  EASY 
CHAIR 


Id  rhu  relume,  In  decide  qoraboas  concerning  the  current  use 
J  »ot«k  the  Funk  A  W  agnails  New  Standard  Dictionary  h 

'.kJted  m  arbiter. 

Readers  trill  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notiea 
trill  be  laken  of  anonymous  communications . 


C  li  <  in  -  I  two.-.  Hi  it  In  the 

drcumalinctsT  1%  us**i  ari'orrlim?  to  ih«*  Nk* 
standard  Dictionary  only  If  the  Idea  of  locality 
l«  In  mind,  ami  ‘under  thr  cimu»M*nrr*‘  |f  it  is 
inhixtal  to  expirs*  the  1dm  of  condition*  attend- 
Inir  a  certain  action.  PIchm*  <*x|ibtin  what 
rvaaon  then*  I*  for  distinct  Ion.' ‘ 

The  |Kira*rraph  cotKTfnlmt  circumstance  tirtmU 
only  of  tho  conwt  preposition*  to  use.  The 
New  Standard  Dictionary  dot*  not  state  that 
‘In  the  dreumatanev*  l*  imxI  only  If  the  Idea  of 
locality  in  In  mind:  tin'  word  it  u«e«  Is  situation. 
which  In  the  sense  applied  mmn*  “a  combination 
of  various  01™*!!!*!*!^'*."  not  location.  Stop* 
taken  to  achieve  an  end  and  which  arc  clue  to 
conditions  are  said  to  bo  taken  M  under  the  cir- 
ronuunctw.'*  The  Unit  treat*  of  condition;  the; 
second  trcaU  of  action  only. 

"E  8.  »./•  Lincoln.  Neb. — “ What  la  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  cartoon  and  caricature /  I  claim  , 
tluit  a  caricature  U  of  one  person,  while  a  cartoon 
may  be  of  a  group  or  an  event,  etc 

A  cartoon  may  be  a  caricature*,  but  a  carlca- 1 
luf©  U  not  a  cartoon.  The  New  Stanoahp 


effect;  burlesque*;  hence,  any  r\;iKhr.  rat«*l  or  dis¬ 
torted  reproduction  or  resemblance;  as.  his  manner 
in  a  caricature  of  hi*  father’*."  Cartoon  In  defined 
as  "a  large  picture  or  caricature  In  sketchy  style 
as  in  a  new  diaper  or  periodical,  especially  one 
Intended  to  affect  public  o|ilnfon  a*  to  «omc  matter 
or  |M*rsmi  " 

4“H.  li.  J  ."  New  York.— The  atati'mrnt  you 
make  is  ineonvet.  The  <*omet  transliteration 
of  the  ilifidu*lani  Ik  "|wtfr|"  and  not  "iNigurf" 
Bui  till*  form  i*  almost  unknown  to  Krudi*h  ami 
Anglo-Indian  hferatunv  The  form  favon*d  by 
Yuli-  and  Htirmil  I*  “puiruy  *"  and  that  fax  end 
by  Sir  William  Napier  and  Sir  James  Murray  I* 
••  pitiegm*."  and  while  the  Ntw  standank 
I >i«  TioNAHY  ncord*  the  form  pairrt  (the  true  trans¬ 
literation  a*  rt corded  by  Korhi**  and  Balfour* 
in  x«K*abulary  place  it  *li,(ln«s  the  term  under 
puffier,  tin*  form  which  It*  reader*  for  quotations 
found  mo«t  fnwiui*ntl>  in  uw  in  Knwll*h  literal  uiv. 
one  which  has  Inni  commonly  accsqitcd  liy  the 
KiitfliHh-s|waklint  ps'oplr  It  I-  the  proYlncc  of 
the  Icxlefutrapltcr  to  m-onl  Usage  a.*  he  llnds  It. 
not  to  Ms  k  to  create  it.  ami  a*  puyyrer  ami  pugrt* 
have  i***on  In  um'  for  more  than  three  hundrisl 
year*  in  English  literature,  It  1*  quite  evident 
these  form*  have  come  to  *u*>  . 

MD  P.  ('  New  York. — “What  U  tlie  |iru(M*r 
iron  uncial  ion  of  the  word  qua  y.  a  InndltiK-pIncv 
nr  I'onvenlemv  in  loading  and  unloading  vtwk" 

‘ITie  eoms-f  (imniinciat urn  of  quay  to-day  i* 


'Tfie 

CoroNA 

1WRITER 


Can  be 
equipped 
with 
variou  s 
type  laces 


only  is 


the  Corona 
Typewriter  a 
standard  machine 
in  every  particular 
but  it  can  he 
—  equipped  with  various 
type  faces  to  meet  the  needs  of  different 

professions — Doctors  and  Druticists 
especially  find  it  invaluable. 

Other  notable  features  of  the  Corona  are  visible 
writing,  full  width  universal  key  board,  back 
spacer,  stencil  cutting  device,  fiont  stroke  type 
bar,  folding  carriage  and  aluminum  frame. 

No  other  standard  typewriter  is  at  once  so  light, 
inexpensive  and  portable.  The  Corona  weighs 
but  U  lbs.,  and  when  folded  occupies  but  a 
comer  in  a  suitcase. 

Booklet  No.  Hi  will  he  sent  anyone  who  wntex 

CORONA  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  lac. .  CROTON.  N.  Y. 

i  Korimrlv  Standard  Typewriter  Company  * 


Dictionary  define*  caricature  a*  "a  picture  Pumurly  If  *;»«.  pronotiiin^l  ktrau  uimI  NfW  Y«rk  Off.r*.  Ml  w«i  UnA  MreH.  at  Bfo«4w«r 

•Inscription  In  which  natural  characuTfMlo  an-  *ornHln»i-*  lay  hut  that  pronunciation  I*  mu  nnu  |  Ai*n%  i #i  mi  t‘r jw-j/Kif  Citui  of  tke  IVorM 

vaggrrated  or  dhdortrd  *oa*  to  |irtdiUYan  al*uni  roiiKUhTrtl  iwrwf 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 


HUDSON  RIVER 
BY  DAYLIGHT 


See  ENGLAND  1".  AUTO! 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAV. 
Advice  and  book*  tree  Higticrt  reference*. 
Pest  retain.  Pmraptncj*  assured.  Send 
•■etch  or  modri  lof  irec  se.vrcii 
Hinojf  L.  Iuuman,  WAilnniKiti.  I>.  C. 


I  Rt  IT  AND  VM.H 
DISTRICT  Or4..;tM 
tiact.  uwnatex)  npcnii'8 
brine  big  return*  Thn 
%amc  land  carls  >ear. 
days.  Beautiful  rmgTe' 


The  swiftest,  cleanest  river 
steamers  in  America. 

**  W*»hin«ton  IrvinK  " 

M  Hendrick  Hudson” 
"Robert  Fulton" 

"  Albany  99 

ivrvxe  daily  riorpf  Sunday.  All 
lhri*Jslt  rail  In  lets  lietwmi  New  York 
and  Albany  a Mu*k  :  frttjiu- 
fanl  |  jMye<HU«rciK*na  N rath,  hast  and 
Weal.  Send  lout  cent*  lof  illuWralrd 
mmmet  Itirralure. 

Hudson  River  Day  Line 
DnkfMifi  St.  Par  N#w  York 


IDEAS  WANTED  —  Mann  tact  nr«n  are 
•  mm*  |or  ratcnla  procured  tbit»n«h  me.  3 
UN>ka  ^jtli|(*t  'toe  invention*  fronted  sent  tree. 
Advice  Free.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  K.  B. 
fHicti.  U  Owen  Bldg..  Washington.  D.  C. 


every  advantage  H  -I'i'.thV 
Ivomall  pans  1  lilted  St. 
climate  year  "murid.  <  hn  <r 
book,  fully  drKfipiivr  mail 
Pride.  Oencr.il  lndu-tri.il 
Air  litu  K  ailway.  Suite  Mil 


REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED 


SIDELINE  SALESMEN.  ATT  F.  NT  I  ON  t 
me  tea.*'"  proposition  the  tx+t  yet.  (Jet  in 
touch  wtili  u*  at  once  for  oeir  Uvk  nceimuni 
;ir*Hv»*ttion  We  guarantee  our  *i**U  to  -ell 
.r  take  back  umold  Write  t**dj>  for 

U*l  im  taularB.  CANFIELD  MIU  t:f) . 
M  Siegel  Stmt,  Chicago,  111. 


TYPEWRITER  BARGAINS 


LARGEST  STOCK  OF T\  IT  WKl  I  V 

Ail  mak*.  ♦.  I  *>‘t«  tWMui» ,  C. 


England's  Motto: 
“Business  as  Usual" 

Write  tor  ILiodhook 

International  Autotravel  Co 

>•  3i»  Morning  Po*C  Hnildinc« 


Ini  nca 
Smith*.  Renting  tor 
Inuny  kit).  Roil 


W  kNTED  Rcai>onaible  party  to  Lake  r large 
"I  business  in  each  county.  New  Automatic 
Combination  Tool.  comUncd  wire  fence 
‘tiHchcr,  pml  puller,  lifting  jack.  etc.  1JIU 
■t  pull*  thiee  tona.  weigh%  U  ixiand*  Sell# 
to  tarmcri,  alprpa,  teamster^  CK-.  IK-Ncriinivc 
catalugue  and  terms  uptm  request-  Harrali 
Mar  ufactimng  (*o. ,  lk»t  A.  Bioombc.d.  Ind. 


DUPLICATING  DEVICES 


THE  •* UNIVERSAL"  DC  PLK 

rrpfodutT  SO  |»rrl»^  t  ssif »»«•«••!  .inj 

%iith  typewriter.  |wn.  pernil  in  t 
Eiperirncr  annets  i%iry  Smipk’ 
«lur  or  tceliiun«'.  U’tWt  St/s*  $2. ‘2 
booklrl  ti  HI*  I*  \  KS  t*l  M  I* 
Mira..  4  Ik  l^rk  hid  it  .  INttabatg 


\  nun  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
•he  Standard  lActiotwnr  every  day  through 
hiamhnir  Nfe-iod  then  turn  it  nver  u»  hi» 
duldren  for  their  benefit. 


jib  America,  Panama  Canal,  AI.uk .i 
i  Francisco  Exposition.  m *lclct  rru«ly. 

•gU  Ta«ri,  149  Trrraonf  Street.  Boated.  Mata 


Peninsular  k  Oriental 
M  '^k  i  M  o  I  requeot  Sail 
M  B  Oltf.  I  e  ill  a 

9  II  H  Phfligpinei. 

MM  ■  Auetralia  New/e.LnJ. 

I  ■  W mler  1  oars  in  Indis 

W  M  W  ■  K-.nd  Wo, Id  Tour. 

M\m  M  For  lull  miorm.hnn 
.  t  IR  #  «PP*r  Cuaatrf  Uat, 
21.24  State  St..  N  Y. 

TOPHAM  TOURS 

GRAND  TOUR  AROUND  THE  WORLD 
Learing  New  York  Oct.  list  Smallsele,  t 
t»arty.  Iftgheet  grade  of  travel  tbrouebout. 
Write  tut  booklet  f  l. 

Vn^Iibm  I,Mir«,  ini  S,  Ksbwra  *l„  hiuhirrl.  t's. 

DONALDSON  LINE  to  GREAT 

BRITAIN  Frequent  rolling*.  Cabin  fill 
now  $*7  X6.  Third  unchanged,  $31  2S 

H.  ».  I.IP41X,  Grnrr^l  kc— i 
las  >o.  |W*/Wru  St.  I  111(100 


The  AMAZING 
ARGENTINE 


An  Exceptional  Opportunity 


/  c  partfei 


H  W.  DUNNING  Sl  CO 
iirriiUMliloiK  Butt 


A  New  Land  of  Enterprise  By  JOHN  FOSTER  FRASER 

This  new  book,  designed  for  wide,  popular  reading,  is  the  result  of  a 
epees  a  I  visit  made  by  the  author  to  Argentina.  The  world  ia  awakening 
to  the  agricultural  and  commercial  potentialities  o!  the  Republic,  and  a 
growing  interest  ia  manifest  on  all  hands  regarding  the  place  Argentina 
ts  going  to  occupy  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Here  are  but  a  few 
of  the  chapter  headings:  Some  Aspects  of  Buenos  Aire*  Railway  De¬ 
velopment  in  the  Republic — Argentina's  Part  in  Feeding  the  World — 
Live  Stock  in  the  Republic  The  Future  of  Agriculture — A  Trip  Into  the 
Andes  -Tucuman  and  the  Sugar  Industry —The  Industrial  Side  of  the 
Republic — Prospects  and  Problems.  Illustrated  with  40  Full-Page 
Illustrations.  Octavo,  cloth.  $1.50  net;  average  carriage  charges  11  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


eft,  to  Egypt.  PaL.  I  urkcjr,  Greece 

Sail  tog  Jen.,  Feb..  |9lX 
\  KOI  N  I)  THE  WOULD 
SatlmK  Fa*tward.  November  ’1 4;  Janaary 

103  Coocrvcatloaal  Ron*#  8*11011.  Mui 


DOGS 


IN  LONDON  TOWN 

Bv  F  Berkeley  Smith  Smith  knou  i  how 
to  introduce  you  to  'all  the  men  ol  the 
town,"  aliciher  lliey  arc  at  home.  In  a  Hovel 
or  a  palace,  n,**uiay  or  minniriit.  Brim¬ 
ful  ol  news  illustration*,  laugh*.  Cloth, 
$1  *0 

Funk  A  W agnails  Company.  New  York 


IHr  Prf*4«  sad  <  fciraH* rUilr..  A  P*futir  111a*- 
irat#4  ^af^rrl»*4  Sy  A .  SalffSlaa.  larladtar 

PWHIH.  v«a«l  I.f  a  x**wf.niiiilla»d  I»  a  <m  ual 
NitlrVi.m) *k<  wine  All  tk#  mu^lr*  Siteria 

arvl  tllaJ  ..rraii*  R.,»mI  tT>%*r+  %  I 


Price  II  SO.  Poet  paid 

fanh  4  W agnails  Cmmpnmy.  3S4  4th  Art..  N  Y 
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THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


Srp|fMtlb«T  If.  1011 


A  New  Oldsmobile  for 

Now  You  Can  Afford  This  Famous  Car 


ThU  year  there  is  a  new  Oldsmobile,  and  in  all  but  one 
particular  it  stands  where  all  Oidsxnobiles  of  past  years 
have  stood  —  in  that  small  group  of  leaders,  five  or  six  at 
the  most,  which  has  always  boasted  quality  instead  of 
quantity  of  output.  That  one  differing  detail  is  price. 

We  first  announced  the  price  at  $1350,  but  the  flood  of 
orders  we  have  received  has  allowed  us  to  increase  our 
production  plans  and  reduce  our  price  still  lower.  You  now 
can  buy  the  new  Oldsmobile  “Light  Four9*  for  $1286. 

Our  tanie  or  1m*  always  been  cele¬ 
brated  Tor  its  beautiful  line?*  an  1 
liartuonius  proportion*.  The  aanw* 
grace  and  beauty  are  apparent  in 
tin*  smaller  Olds  mule  It.  reduced  in 
wheelbase  length  to  112  inches. 

It 4  low  renter  of  gravity  make- 
it  seen*  to  “hnji  the  grrmnii."  yet  it 
Ua*  ample  roan  clf.ir.incv. 

No  Light  Car  So 
Complete 

Sec  huw  carefully  wc  have 
worked  out  Oldsinohile  com- 
piddles*.  You  won’t  be  able 
to  think  of  purchasing  the  or¬ 
dinary  “popular  priced**  car 
alter  you  have  looked  into  this 
new  car  closely. 

Wide  22- inch  doors  comfortable 
fur  even  the  largest  person.  Wide 
^ats,  and  ample  room  for  your  leg*. 
For  the  driver,  tou  inches  from 
but  step  cushion  edge  to  dutch  pedal,  means 

i  car  that  comfort  and  freedom.  Deep  luxuri¬ 
ous  upholstery,  and  long.  ca*v 
spring",  balanced  perfectly,  absorb 
r"  id  shocks  and  vibration*. 


grained  Circassian  walnut.  The  t 
•  lash  unit,  uf  the  same  beautiful  * 
wood,  brings  all  instruments.  - 
set  Hush,  immediately  under 
your  hand  —  starter,  lights.  g 
speedometer,  eight  day  clink, 
etc. 

Manv  other  features,  that  in  th 
Oldviuobib:  Six  have  won  thr  acini  > 
ration  of  the  critical,  are  duplicate 
in  this  lighter  car.  Cast  aluminti: 
font  anq  running  board*.  Exit 
luge  gasoline  tank,  fastened  t" 
main  frame  in  mar.  Concealed  tool 
l*»x.  fully  •-•quipped  with  standard 
tool  kit.  tire  pump  and  jack— all  tit 
exceptional  quality.  Extra  strong 
irtiller)  wheels  id  srki  led  hirkon  ; 
twelve  spoke*,  front  and  rear,  nat¬ 
ural  finish. 

Jiffy  curtains  an*  a  part  uf  our 
regular  equipment  as  well  as  caffe 
tup.  with  IxmjI.  Tire  iron  at  rear. 


We  ate  incrcuung  the  output  ul 
ttie  "grratest  Hi  cylinder  car  In 
\»n«  ncu"  lomm  thr  ttll.'itlcauiiid, 
Seven  passenger,  touring  1**1  y 
type.  V  C'u  talufl  *  'A.  "iloerlMnc 
th**  OM»  mobile  SI*,  •rut  on  request. 


ably  to  the  superior  erfirienev 
of  the  compact,  small  bore 
four-cylinder  motor,  with  over¬ 
head  valves,  for  a  car  of  this 
weight. 

The  unit  power  plant  n(  tlvc  new 
Oldsmobile  is  nf  this  modern  t>  |k*. 
All  valves  are  enclosed,  and  all  work¬ 
ing  parti  •  overad.  Iti  four  eylin- 
ders,  measuring  3l*i  x  5.  are  cast  rn 
blur,  with  specially  designed  Old— 
mobile  silencer;  and  exhanatm: 
mad  tests  show  great  tfexibilitv 
with  a  wide  range  uf  speed.  The 
motor  is  mounted  nn  th**  main 
frame,  with  three  f ••  -int  suspension. 

This  is  unmistakably  the  car  for 
the  man  w  ho  seeks  distinction  with 
out  extraenst  who  demand*  in  th** 
car  (4  his  selection  all  that  "Old- 
mobile"  ha*  meant  since  motor  cars 
were  first  built.  Hundred'*  of 
dealer*  arc  now  ready  to  show  it. 
Our  new  catalog lt  B"  describe*  and 
illustrate*  the  new  car  In  detail. 
Write  for  it  today 

OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS 

Uniini.  Mich. 


People  will  naturally  think 
that  to  reach  this  low  price,  we 
have  sacrificed  Oldsmobile 
quality— until  they  examine  the 
car. 

This  new  '  Light  Four”  is  a  gen 
nine  Oldsmobile  —  hi  design,  in 
« arrf nine**  of  construe tton  ami 
finish,  in  com pleh  ness  of  detail  and 
'•quiptnenl.  Every  where  it  Carrie- 
•nit  the  iile.i  of  what  an  Oldsmobile 
should  be — an  aristocrat  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  performance. 

For  the  last  two  year*, there  ha- 
been  an  increasing  and  insistent 
call  for  a  smaller,  lighter  MOkU 
niobile,’*  built  with  the  character¬ 
istic  completeness  and  refinement 
that  lias  marked  the  big  Oldsinobik* 
"Six/  Wc  have  planned  carefully 
to  nveet  this  demand— not  hastily. 

WrftlCJttW  the  market  would  Be 
ready  as  *oon  as  wc  were 
by  stept  seeking  the  type 
would  rill  this  demand,  nut  for  one 
season,  but  for  many  seasons  to 
none. 

flow  well  We  have  succeeded  yoii 
shall  pidge.  The  new  Oldsmobile 
i>  luwv  ready  —in  the  salesroom*  <>! 
our  hundreds  of  dealers  for  your 
inspection. 


No  Unnecessary 
Weight 

The  question  of  weight  ia  im¬ 
portant.  but  strength  must  conn 
first.  After  making  every  provision 
l4*r  the  widest  margin  n|  extra 
•trength  and  safety  in  every  part, 
every  ounce  of  excess  weight  ha** 
been  removed.  Shi  lining  weight 
Is  2  IK5  pound*. 


A  Few  Word*  About 
the  Motor 

The  latest  engineering  de¬ 
velopments,  both  in  America 
am!  hi  Europe,  point  unnttstak* 


Delco  Electric  Light* 
and  Starter 

<)t  course  you  would  rather 
have  the  Delco  starting  and 
lighting  system  than  any  tin- 
known  make.  It  has  been 
adopted  a_N  standard  equipment 
on  car*  coating  twice  as  much  a» 
this,  yet  we  include  it  on  the 
light  Oldkinobile  at  no  extra 
cost. 

All  wf*ri*ork  if  a f  haii'lsonu  L 


A  True  Replica  of  the 
Oldsmobile  “Six" 

One  of  our  dealers  said*  when 
hr  first  saw  the  nesv  44  Four*’  at 
the  factory:  “Ju*t  like  looking 
at  ‘the  greatest  »ix-cyliwicr  car 
in  America*  through  a  reducing 
glass/*  That  describes  it. 


With  Compute  Equipment.  Including 
Delco  Starting  and  Lighting  S relent 
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Topic  §  op  the  Day 


WHAT  WE  PAY  TO  SEE  EUROPE  AT  WAR 


A  DOLLAR  A  HEAD  on  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  United  States  is  what  the  Emergency  Internal 
Revenue  Tax  Bill  means  with  its  demand  for  $100,000,- 
000,  to  make  up  the  loss  in  our  customs  receipts  as  one  result  of 
Europe’s  war.  That  is  the  way  it  looks  to  some  editors,  but 
others  observe  that  if  only  luxuries  are  taxed,  a  much  smaller 
nymber  of  people  will  foot  the  bill.  The  aim  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  say  Washington  dispatches,  is  “to  limit  the 
tax  to  as  few  articles  os  possible,”  and  we  read  that  their  bill  pro¬ 
vides  for  “a  tax  of  3  per  cent,  on  railroad  freight,  from  which  it 
is  estimated  $65,000,000  will  be  realized  annually;  an  additional 
tax  of  50  cents  a  barrel  on  beer,  which  will  bring  in  about  $33,- 
000,000;  and  a  tax  of  20  cents  a  gallon  on  domestic  wines,  the 
probable  yield  of  which  will  be  $9,000,000.”  This  may  soften 
the  blow  to  some,  but  not  to  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  (Ind.),  which 
says  that  “the  paradox  that  the  one  great  nation  which  has  kept 
out  of  this  war  must  pay  additional  taxes  for  its  exemption  is  cer¬ 
tainly  singular.”  This  idea  working  in  minds  less  calm  produces 
not  a  Little  sharp  talk  from  editors  who  prefer  to  attribute  the 
present  “necessity”  to  the  Democratic  tariff  and  to  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  a  Democratic  Congress.  The  chief  item  in  the 
latter  charge  is  the  “pork  barrel”  of  the  River  and  Harbor 
Bill,  which,  according  to  report,  is  about  to  be  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  will  entail  an  appropriation  of  about  $53,000,000, 
tho  it  is  reported  from  Washington  that  this  figure  is  to  be  cut 
down  by  about  $25,000,000.  Then  the  deficit  in  the  customs 
revenue,  it  is  averred  by  critics  of  the  Administration,  was  already 
long  under  way  before  tho  outbreak  of  the  war.  Against  such 
strictures  may  be  instanced  a  large  quota  of  pro-Administration 
opinions,  conceding  the  need  of  a  war  tax  and  venturing  the  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  American  people  will  bear  it  “patiently,  patriot¬ 
ically.”  Suspicion  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill  is  found  also 
among  editors  of  this  group,  but  they  frown  upon  the  attempt  to 
turn  the  discussion  into  a  partizan  “tariff  debate.”  For  all  that, 
there  are  observers  who,  looking  forward  to  the  fall  elections,  see 
in  the  President’s  address  to  Congress  in  joint  session  a  “cam¬ 
paign  document”  that  is  “highly  persuasive.”  The  President’s 
message  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

“  During  tho  month  of  August  there  was,  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  month  of  last  year,  a  falling  off  of  $10,029,538 
in  the  revenues  collected  from  customs.  A  continuation  of  this 
decrease  in  the  same  proportion  throughout  the  current  fiscal 


year  would  probahly  mean  a  loss  of  customs  revenues  of  from 
$60.000, 000  to  $100,000,000. 

“I  need  not  tell  you  to  what  this  falling  off  is  due.  It  is  due. 
in  chief  part,  not  to  the  reductions  recently  made  in  tho  customs 
duties,  but  to  tho  great  decrease  in  importations;  and  that  is 
duo  to  the  extraordinary  extent  of  the  industrial  area  affected 
by  the  present  war  in  Europe.  Conditions  have  arisen  which 
no  man  foresaw;  they  affect  the  whole  world  of  commerce 
and  economic  production;  and  they  must  be  faced  and  dealt 
with . 

“The  Treasury  itself  could  get  along  for  a  considerable 
period,  no  doubt,  without  immediate  resort  to  new  sources  of 
taxation.  But  at  what  cost  to  the  business  of  the  community? 
Approximately  $75,001), 000,  a  largo  pari  of  the  present  Treasury 
balance,  is  now  on  deposit  with  national  banks  distributed 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  deposited,  of  course,  on  call.  1 
need  not  point  out  to  you  what  the  probable  consequences  of 
inconvenience  and  distress  and  confusion  would  be  if  the  dimin¬ 
ishing  income  of  the  Treasury  should  make  it  necessary  rapidly 
to  withdraw  theso  deposits.  And  yet,  without  additional 
revenue  that  plainly  might  become  necessary,  and  the  time 
when  it  became  necessary  could  not  be  controlled  or  determined 
by  the  convenience  of  the  business  of  the  country.  It  would 
have  to  he  determined  by  the  operations  and  necessities  of  the 
Treasury  itself.  Such  risks  are  not  necessary  and  ought  not  to 
be  run.  Wo  can  not  too  scrupulously  or  carefully  safeguard  a 
financial  situation  which  is  at  best,  while  war  continues  in 
Europe,  difficult  and  abnormal.  Hesitation  and  delay  are  the 
worst  forms  of  bad  policy  under  such  conditions. 

"And  we  ought  not  to  borrow.  Wo  ought  to  resort  to  taxa¬ 
tion,  however  we  may  regret  the  necessity  of  putting  additional 
temporary  burdens  on  our  people.  To  sell  bonds  would  be  to 
make  a  most  untimely  and  unjustifiable  demand  on  the  money 
market;  untimely,  because  this  is  manifestly  not  the  time  to 
withdraw  working  capital  from  other  uses  to  pay  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  bills;  unjustifiable.  U-causo  unnecessary.  Tho  country 
is  able  to  pay  any  just  and  reasonable  taxes  without  distress. 
And  to  every  other  form  of  borrowing,  whether  for  long  periods 
or  for  short,  there  is  the  same  objection . ” 

In  tho  view  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Fin.),  the 
President  offers  “some  valid  reasons”  for  making  up  the  revenue 
deficit  and  “keeping  the  public  Treasury  in  a  strong  position" 
through  an  emergency  tax.  but  it  adds: 

“More  stress  might  well  be  laid  upon  the  need  of  economizing 
government  expenditures  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  without 
injury  to  the  public  service  or  any  important  interest  of  the 
nation.  It  is  not  desirable  to  maintain  a  specially  liberal  surplus 
for  the  purpose  of  usiug  it  as  an  aid  to  private  enterprise  where 
that  is  able  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
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banks  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  perform  their  functions  with¬ 
out  a  distribution  among  them  of  Treasury  funds  as  a  means  of 
relief.  Those  funds  should  always  be  so  placed  as  to  take 
their  normal  course  with  other  deposits. 

“While  so  much  concern  is  shown  for  increasing  revenue, 
without  a  very  close  calculation  of  government  needs,  there  is 


Kin*  in  the  ('liicagu  Tribune. 

a  singular  lack  of  any  effort  to  restrict  expenditures  with  due 
regard  for  such  needs.  The  bloated  River  and  Harbor  Appro¬ 
priation  Bill  iH  now'  before  the  Senate  loaded  with  about  the 
usual  quantity  of  ‘pork’  for  local  distribution  where  it  will 
‘do  most  good ’  a*  a  political  aid  to  the  reelection  of  members 
of  Congress  in  both  Houses." 

"The  extravagance  of  the  present  Congress.”  a  reproach 
frequently  encountered  in  opposition  journals,  is  defined  by 
the  Republican  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  as  follows: 

"In  spite  of  the  declaration  of  the  Baltimore  platform  for 
rigid  economy  under  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  extravaguncc  has 
run  riot.  In  the  first  full  fiscal  year  of  the  Wilson  Administra¬ 
tion,  ordinary  government  expenses  amounted  to  $701,000,000. 
In  the  last  full  fiscal  year  of  the  Taft  Administration,  ordinary 
expenses  of  Government  were  only  .000.000.  Appropri¬ 
ations  now  being  made,  and  which  have  l>een  already  made, 
keep  well  up  to  the  high-water  marks  of  past  years.  The 
situation  being  what  it  is,  the  President  urg«*s,  wisely,  we  think, 
that  it  would  be  better  to  lay  a  temporary  tax  than  to  issue 
bonds.  The  real  Treasury  situation  was  far  from  being  revealed 
in  what  he  told  Congress.  The  address  showed  the  earmarks 
of  evasiveness,  and  a  want  of  conviction.  But,  the  condition 
Itcing  w  hat  it  is.  it  should  be  relieved  by  appropriate  and  prompt 
legislation." 

We  read  further  in  this  journal  that  "Mr.  Wilson's  implied 
claim  that  no  part  of  the  loss  is  due  to  the  new  Tariff  Law  .  .  . 
is  insincere,”  and  it  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  receipts  from 
duties  ‘‘were  declining  long  Iwfore  the  lx-ginning  of  the  war. 
during  the  time  when  imports  were  increasing  under  the  greatly 
enlarged  free  list  and  lower  duties  in  practically  all  schedules." 
If  the  Payne- Aldrich  Law  had  remained  in  operation,  we  are 
told,  “importations  might  fall  off  as  they  have,  owing  to  the 
war.  and  still  the  loss  to  the  Treasury  would  have  been  much 
less  than  it  is  now."  A  similar  view  is  held  by  the  Pittsburg 
Gazette -Timer  tRep.),  which  says  also  that  the  Democratic  party 
“it.  placed  in  the  position  of  adopting  a  war  tax  to  cover  up  its 
defective  system  of  peace  revenues,"  and  this  journal  adds: 

“On  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  it  is  suspected  of  having  chosen 
rtain  its  ineptitude  with  the  smoke  wafted  from  a  foreign 
Moping  in  this  fashion  to  avert  an  accounting  in  the  Con¬ 


gressional  campaign  for  the  sorry  failure  of  i  ls  m.  uncial  operations. 
But  the  Republican  minority  will  not  overlook  the  opportunity 
for  disclosure  of  the  facts." 

“Businesses  have  to  economize  in  a  time  like  this,”  says  the 
Progressive  Washington  Timer ,  “why  not  Government?"  Yet 
its  judgment  of  the  whole  matter  of  the  present  tax  differs  sharply 
from  the  foregoing  opinions.  We  read: 

"The  plea  for  more  money  was  fully  justified  by  the  emergency. 
The  demand  that  it  he  raised  by  taxation,  not  by  a  loan  or  loan-, 
was  sound.  Under  the  conditions  which  a  Democratic  tariff 
policy  imposes,  there  will  In*  little  dissent  as  to  the  method,  that 
is,  internal-revenue  duties. 

"The  Times  does  not  agree  with  the  whole  revenue  policy  of 
this  Administration.  But  at  this  time  it  refuses  to  believe  that 
anything  will  be  gained  by  turning  this  revenue  discussion  into 
a  tariff  debate.  There  would  have  been  a  deficit  under  the  old 
tariff  schedules  if  the  war  had  lasted  very  long.  Perhaps  it  will 
prove  that,  by  swapping  revenue  tariff  for  income  taxation,  we 
have  stumbled  right ;  the  income  tax  very  possibly  will  produce  a 
more  stable  revenue  than  would  the  customs  duties. 

“But  all  this  is  beside  the  question.  The  country  is  going  to 
be  compelled  to  pay  more  taxes  or  else  to  get  government  con¬ 
ducted  more  cheaply.  The  biggest,  plainest,  easiest  single 
piece  of  big  economy  lies  in  killing  the  river  and  harbor  grab. 

"Then  kill  it!" 

The  belief  just  exprest  that  we  must  submit  to  a  war  tax,  but 
i  hat  at  the  same  time  we  must  cut  down  our  national  running 
expenses,  is  supported  also  by  the  Atlanta  Constitution  (Dem.'j, 
which  addB: 

“The  main  requirement  of  any  emergency  provision  is  that  ii 
shall  be  as  free  of  hardsliip  and  as  uniform  as  may  be  possible. 
The  fact  that  Oscar  Underwood  is  to  have  charge  of  the  framing 
of  the  bill  supplying  such  revenue  is  reassuring  in  this  direction. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  not  likely  there  will  long  l>e  need  for  the  levying 
of  the  special  impost,  since  with  the  cessation  of  war  in  Europe 
the  custom-houses  will  aguin  play  their  rAle  in  government 
upkeep. 

"Two  benefits  of  a  compensatory  nnture  stand  out  from  the 
situation.  Tho  first  is  that  the  new  Democratic  Tariff  Law. 
muking  the  Government  less  dependent  upon  the  tariff  for  its 
expenses,  creates  a  smaller  deficit  tlian  would  have  to  be  met 


THE  INNOCENT  BTSTANDEH 

— Hardin*  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 


under  high  protection.  The  income  tax  is  already  doing  much 
of  tho  work  that  would  otherwise  be  saddled  on  any  emergency 
measure.” 

This  journal  tells  us,  moreover,  that  “it  wouldn't  hurt  any  one 
in  the  country,  except  a  few  place-hunting  Congressmen,  to  cut 
in  half  the  Waterways  and  Public  Buildings  bills  for  a  couple  of 
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The  New  York  Times 
(Dem.)  thinks  the  com¬ 
mittee  “will  be  wisely 
guided  if  it  takes  the 
war-re  venuo-tajc  law  of 


THE  ALLIES’  NEW  BOND 


A  SIGNIFICANT  “scrap  of  paper"  was  the  protocol 
recently  signed  in  London  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  the 
Russian  and  French  Ambassadors  in  London  binding 
each  of  their  respective  nations  to  make  no  peat*-  rnovtw  without 
the  consent  of  its  allies.  At  least  so  it  is  regarded  by  the  press 
of  this  country  and  England  and  in  official  circles  in  Washington 
and  London.  It  mean*,  we  are  told,  that  the  Triple  Entente 


years,”  and  the  same  aversion  to  “pork”  is  disclosed  by  the 
Boston  Post  (Ind.  Dem.),  which  believes  President  Wilson’s  plan 
for  revenue-raising  by  "indirect  taxation"  to  be  “both  timely 
and  wise.”  Yot  it  adds: 


“Congress  should  see  to  it  that  the  tax  is  wisely  imposed;  that 
it  be  kept  absolutely  clear  of  the  necessaries  of  the  people  which, 
in  all  conscience — and  some  lack  of  it — are  high  enough  already. 
The  tax  should  be  placed  upon  things  that  the  average  man  and 
woman  can  perfectly  well  go  without,  but  which,  by  those  able 
to  afford  them,  will  be 
used  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities  to  produce  the 
needed  revenue.” 
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June  13,  1898,  as  a 
model.” 

“The  chief  feature 
of  that  law  was  the 
placing  of  a  tax  by 
means  of  stamps  upon 
negotiable  instruments, 
documentary  evidences 
of  value,  and  a  large 
number  of  proprietory 
articles.  In  the  first 
full  year  of  their  opera¬ 
tion,  the  j-ear  ended 
June  30,  1899,  the  ad¬ 
hesive  stamp  tax  yield¬ 
ed  $43.837,8 19;  the  next 
year  it  yielded  $40,- 
904,305;  in  1901,  $39,- 
241,036.  In  1902  most 
of  these  taxes  were  re¬ 
pealed  and  others  re¬ 
duced.  The  added 
taxes  upon  fermented 
liquors  and  tobacco 
produced  also  a  large 
increase  in  the  inter¬ 
nal-revenue  receipts. 

“Taxes  of  this  nature 
are  easily  borne,  they 
provoke  few  complaints,  and  they  are  derived  from  proper  sourc¬ 
es  of  taxation.  The  taxes  proposed  by  the  law  of  June  1.3,  1898. 
took  effect  at  once  in  respect  to  fermented  liquors,  and  the  others 
took  effect  from  July  1,  only  eighteen  days  after  the  passage  of 
the  act.  Promptness  is  essential,  and  it  can  be  secured  by  a 
resort  to  similar  taxes  now.  There  would  be  no  delay  save 
that  involved  in  the  printing  of  the  stamps.” 


has  become  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  that  the  Allies  have  com¬ 
mitted  themselves  to  a  "war  to  the  finish.”  And  it  is  on  this 
last  phase  that  the  editors  in  this  country  prefer  to  dwell,  as 
they  see  all  hopes  for  an  early  peace  go  glimmering.  The 
London  agreement  of  September  5  is  brief.  Shorn  of  the  words 
proclaiming  its  official  character,  it  reads: 


This  suggestion  is  strongly  voiced  also  by  the  New  York 
Pinning  Post  (Ind.),  which  says: 

"As  for  the  nature  of  the  action  that  should  be  taken,  there 
will  bo  substantially  unanimous  concurrence  in  the  President’s 
view,  that  this  must  not  take  the  shape  either  of  borrowing  money 
or  of  withdrawing  Government  deposits  at  a  time  when  either  of 
these  operations  would  be  sure  to  have  the  effect  of  aggravating, 
instead  of  alleviating,  the  strain  upon  the  business  interests  of 
the  country;  and  accordingly  that  it  becomes  the  duty  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  levy  emergency  taxes  to  make  good  the  falling  off  in 
Government  revenue  caused  by  the  war  in  Europe." 

"The  situation  is  not  so  distressing  as  it  seems,”  The  Rocky 
Mountain  News  (Ind.)  assures  us  in  these  words: 

“If  the  United  States  can  manage  to  get  along  for  a  time 
without  the  manufactured  goods  of  Germany,  England,  France, 
and  Belgium  the  people  of  this  country  will  he  forced  by  sheer 
necessity  to  supply  the  demand.  The  loss  in  revenue  to  the 
Government  through  falling  customs  duties  will  be  far  more  than 
compensated  by  the  gain  to  the  country  through  increase  in 
manufacturing  ©quipmont,  employment  of  more  people,  and 
renewed  and  increased  domestic  prosperity." 


“The  British,  French,  and  Russian  Governments  mutually 
engage  not  to  conclude  peace  separately  during  the  present  war. 

“The  three  Governments  agree  that,  when  the  terms  of  peace 
come  to  be  disoust,  no  one  of  the  Allies  will  demand  conditions 
of  peace  without  the  previous  agreement  of  each  of  the  other 
Allies.” 

This  means,  so  a  British  Foreign  Office  authority  told  the 
London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times, 

“That  the  Allies  are  absolutely  determined  to  stand  together 
in  this  war  for  freedom,  fighting  together  for  the  right  and  to 
vanquish  an  enemy  who  threatens  the  whole  world.  Until 
thrown  together  by  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  Entente 
had  been  a  rather  loosely  constructed  organization,  with  no 
definite  undertaking,  as  far  as  England  was  concerned,  to  join 
with  the  others  in  military  operations  against  any  enemy.  The 
French  and  Russians  were  pledged  to  assist  each  other,  but 
England  was  not.  Now  the  more  or  less  informal  Entente  of  the 
three  countries  becomes  an  absolute  alliance,  with  each  pledged 
to  cooperation  in  war  as  well  as  politics.” 


Neutral  countries,  says  the  London  Daily  Chronicle ,  now 
“know  definitely  where  things  are.  .  .  .  They  can  assume,  al 
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that  whatever  allowance  must  be  left  for  the  unforeseen,  London, 
Paris,  and  Petrograd  have  reached  already  a  general  agreement 
as  to  the  lines  upon  which  Europe  should  be  reconstructed.” 
And  The  Chronicle  adds,  significantly:  “It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  five  weeks  which  have  intervened  between  the  first  out¬ 
break  of  war  and  the  signing  of  the  treaty  have  not  been  spent 
by  the  diplomatists  in  merely  drafting  the  two  short  clauses  of 
which  its  text  consists.”  The  London  Times  wishes  it  under- 


HE  SAVED  THE  DAY  FOR  ENGLAND. 


Sir  Horace  Smlth-Dorrlcn  In  his  account  of  the  British  retreat 
and  running  fight  with  the  German  forces  under  Von  Kluk.  on 
August  20.  Field-Marshal  Sir  John  French  says:  "lean  not  clow 
the  brief  account  of  this  glorious  stand  of  the  Rritlsh  troops  without 
putting  on  record  my  deep  appreciation  of  the  valuable  services 
rendered  by  Sir  Horace  Smlth-Dorrlcn.  I  say  without  limitation 
that  the  saving  of  the  loft  wing  of  the  Army  under  my  command 
on  the  morning  of  August  20  could  never  have  been  accomplished 
unless  a  commander  of  rare  and  unusual  coolness.  Intrepidity,  and 
determination  had  been  present  to  personally  conduct  the  operations." 


stood  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  this  officially  exprest  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  Allies  to  persevere  together. 

“We  have  all  entered  into  this  war  for  the  sake  of  the  peace 
that  we  mean  to  make  after  it,  so  that,  in  the  words  used  in  the 
memorable  declaration  by  Dr.  Eliot,  ex-President  of  Harvard 
University,  ‘it  may  mean  the  end  of  militarism.’ 

“But  while  we  know  this  well  enough,  Germany  did  not 
know  it.  She  believed  that  when  France  has  suffered  a  certain 
amount  of  her  brutality  she  will  forgot  everything  but  that  suf¬ 
fering  and  will  make  peace  on  what  the  Germans  are  pleased  to 
call  easy  terms,  and  even,  perhaps,  be  grateful  to  Germany  be¬ 
cause  these  terms  ore  no  worse.” 

So  the  Ixmdon  protocol  appears  to  those  supporting  the 
Allies,  but  to  Germans,  if  the  New  York  Chamber  of  German- 
Ameriean  Commerce  may  lie  permitted  to  speak  for  them,  it 
shows  the  “desperate  position”  of  the  Triple  Entente,  and 
“keeps  up  the  traditions  of  perfidious  England.”  Quoting 
further  from  this  statement: 

“France,  during  the  last  four  weeks,  has  lind  the  Germans 
in  her  territory,  and  however  humane  and  well  disciplined  an 

'M.v  may  be,  it  must  do  a  groat  deal  of  damage  to  a  country 
it  has  to  conquer.  It  would  have  been  reasonable  for 
e,  under  the  circumstances,  to  make  peace  as  quickly  as 


possible  so  as  to  save  the  rest  of  the  country  from  the  ravages 
of  war.  There  is  no  question  but  what  she  could  have  madc 
peaoe  with  honor,  but  this  was  not  to  England's  interest. 

“The  military  machine  of  Germany,  which  has  never  made  an 
aggressive  war,  has  never  endangered  international  peace;  but 
the  selfish  interests  of  England,  who  wants  to  bo  the  undisputed 
ruler  of  the  shipping  and  commerce,  is  the  most  dangerous 
proposition  that  the  world  has  had  to  face.  It  is  all  the  more 
dangerous  on  account  of  the  natural  cant  and  hypocrisy  of  the 
English  diplomacy,  which  is  cunning  enough  to  shift  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  its  ill  deeds  ou  other  people.” 

In  the  eyes  of  most  editors  in  this  country,  however,  this  new 
agreement  is  neither  glorious  nor  perfidious,  and  means  merely 
“the  inevitable  prolongation  of  the  war  to  the  bitter  end.”  In 
the  light  of  this  document,  they  see  no  hope  in  the  rumors  of  an 
early  peace  through  the  mediation  of  President  Wilson.  It 
means  the  slaughter  of  so  many  more  thousands  of  German 
working  men,  French  shopkeepers,  and  Russian  peasants. 
The  Philadelphia  Press,  indeed,  thinks  that  “conditions  an 
conceivable  under  which  the  French  people  would  insist  that 
peace  be  made  regardless  of  the  compact  which  has  just  been 
announced,"  but  it  admits  that  the  probability  is  remote.  In 
certain  contingencies  the  protocol  would  pave  the  way  to  an 
early  settlement,  suggests  the  Baltimore  News,  “ for  tho  neither 
France  nor  Russia  may  make  peace  alone,  it  binds  England  not 
to  prolong  hostilities  indefinitely  against  their  wishes.”  But 
even  if  it  doe*  mean  prolongation  of  the  war,  observes  the 
Washington  Times,  "it  means  less  likelihood  of  a  second  war  of 
newr  alliances  succeeding  the  present  conflict.”  If  the  Allies  are 
eventually  successful,  explains  the  Newark  News,  “a  real  concert 
of  Powers  will  be  established.”  For, 

"No  one  of  the  Allies  can  demand  a  partitioning  of  Europe 
to  suit  its  own  interests . 

"This  step  practically  clinches  the  equal  civil  rights  promised 
to  the  Jews.  It  will  tend  to  persuade  the  Polos  that  Russia's 
promises,  even  tho  forced  by  the  emergencies,  were  made  in 
good  faith,  and,  if  Russian  arms  are  successful,  they  will  doubt¬ 
less  seize  the  opportunity  to  become  united  under  a  Russian 
viceroy. 

“At  the  very  time  when  the  outlook  for  the  Allies  was  blackest, 
some  of  the  most  influential  British  papers  took  occasion  to 
declare  that  if  the  tide  of  battle  turned,  Britain  would  guarantee 
to  repartition  Europe  along  racial  lines  and  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  people.  Since  the  people  who  now  suffer 
most  because  of  artificial  boundaries  are  mainly  Slavs,  Russia 
may  bo  expected  to  support  Britain  in  this  undertaking.  If 
Russia  should  push  her  zeal  for  the  Slavs  too  far,  however, 
Britain  may  turn  to  France  for  support  in  checking  her.  A 
reasonable  approach  to  sanity  in  the  final  settlement,  then,  may 
l>e  looked  for,  if  the  Allies  succeed.” 


The  New  York  Press  and  Tribune  think  it  well  for  the  world 
that  tho  war  be  fought  out  to  the  end,  namely,  the  defeat  of 
Germany.  For  if  “  militaristic  "  Germany  succeeds,  The  Tribune 
"can  not  conceive  how  anything  more  than  an  armed  truce  i* 
possible.”  “To  obtain  peace  by  a  blind  compromise,”  it  declares. 

“is  to  ignore  the  most  significant  of  facts.  It  is  damming 
Niagara  with  kind  words.  In  the  first  place,  it  can  not  be  done. 
.  .  .  In  the  second  place,  if  it  eonoeivahly  could  be  done,  the 
peace  resulting  would  bo  a  false  peace  of  no  lasting  value  and 
certain  to  involve  the  world  in  fresh  hostilities  before  a  genera¬ 
tion  had  passed.” 

But  calmer  observers  outside  of  New  York  prefer  to  take  tho 
new  agreement  as  simply  an  interesting  indication  that  the 
war  will  last  three  years,  perhaps,  rather  than  six  months. 
And  sober,  impartial  comment  on  tho  great  and  long-draw'u- 
out  contest  they  now  see  inevitable  is  characteristic  of  such 
representative  dailies  as  the  Boston  Transcript,  Providence 
Journal,  Lowell  Courier-Citizen,  New  Haven  Journal-Courier, 
Rochester  Herald,  Philadelphia  Press,  Washington  Herald, 
Cleveland  Leader  and  Plain  Dealer,  Detroit  Free  Press,  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat,  and  Savannah  News.  What  we  are  to  see. 
remarks  the  Indianapolis  News,  “is  not  a  mere  test  of  military 
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General  von  Kluk  commands  the  German  right  wing,  which  pushed  the  AlUen'  left  hack  from  Belgium  to  Pari*-,  hut  was  later  ItM-lf  compelled 
to  retire.  General  Pan  won  Miccemm  for  the  French  In  Alsace-Lorraine  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  and  was  summoned  north  to  help  heat 
back  the  oncoming  German  right.  General  Rouzsky  commands  the  Russian  Army  In  Galicia,  which  I*  reports!  to  have  defeated  the  Archduke 
Frederick's  Austrian  forces  and  Inflicted  »  loss  of  i^tt.tNMi  men.  \  lenna  denies  the  Russkih  report*  of  vletory. 

Ft)l; R  GKNKKAI.S  WHO  MAY  FIGLKK  IN  HISTORY. 


strength  a*  it  is  to-day,  hut  a  test  of  endurance  and  of  resources 
yet  to  bo  developed." 

This  fact  is  especially  apparent  in  the  dispatch***  from  En¬ 
gland.  We  hear  of  Premier  Asquith’s  successive  calls  for 
troops  which  will  bring  the  total  British  Army  up  to  about 
1. -100.000  men.  We  hear,  too,  of  Mr.  IJoyd  George's  reminders 
that  England  has  "won  with  a  silver  bullet  before.”  and  his 
opinion  that  the  nation  should  husband  its  resources,  as  "the 
last  few  hundred  millions  may  win  this  war.”  And  the  New 
York  World  is  profoundly  imprest  by  the  fact  that  "all  the  re¬ 
sources  of  men  and  money  of  the  greatest  Empire  ever  known 
have  been  enlisted  for  the  war  and  are  to  be  thrown  into  the 
balance." 

Nor  are  the  other  combatants  a  whit  behind  Britain.  Ger¬ 
many  has  called  out  the  Landsturm,  France  is  arming  her  last 
reserves,  Russia  has  declared  her  determination  to  *»<**  the  war 
through,  "no  matter  how  long  it  takes  or  how  much  it  posts.” 
And  Japan  has  declared  her  reaolve  to  light  as  long  as  do  her 
Western  allies.  Germany  and  Austria,  we  learn,  agreed  before 
the  fighting  began  not  to  make  peace  separately.  Both  sides, 
notes  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  "are  preparing  for  protracted 
warfare.  Paris  is  being  stocked  with  food  supplies  for  a  long  re¬ 
sistance,  and  Berlin  is  reported  to  be  killing  animals  in  the  zoo 
for  the  purposes  of  economizing  on  meat  consumption.” 

In  an  editorial  setting  forth  the  patriotic  unanimity  of  the 
different  warring  peoples  the  Boston  Herald  asks  its  readers 
in  particular  to  abandon  the  belief  that  the  German  Kaiser's 
“ hotheadedness  forced  the  issue,  contrary  to  the  real  wishes  of 
his  peace-loving  subjects.”  It  asserts,  in  words  which  must 
be  read  in  the  light  of  the  recent  patriotic  statements  of  German 
savants,  and  the  almost  universal  testimony  of  returning 
travelers,  that  behind  the  Kaiser  "the  German  people  are  more 
perfectly  united  than  we  have  ever  been  behind  any  of  our 
war  Presidents."  For  instance,  it  notes,  "Ralph  Pulitzer, 
president  of  the  New  York  World,  which  is  an  unsparing  critic  of 
the  Kaiser  and  autocracy,  writes  from  Germany  that  its  people 
as  one  man  are  fighting,  as  they  believe,  in  self-defense."  And 
“  no  one  conversant  with  the  situation  has  given  us  a  shred  of 
evidence  in  the  other  direction.” 

Both  sides,  sadly  comments  the  New  York  Sun,  believe  they 
are  fighting  with  God  in  "the  highest  interests  of  civilization”: 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  combatants  alike  are  now 
determined  to  put  their  last  man  in  the  field,  believing  that  defeat 


would  1m*  fatal  to  national  ideals  and  aspiration*.  There  can 
also  be  no  doubt  that  the  people  of  all  the  combatant  nations 
are  at  present  resolute  to  support  the  mitinnul  policy  and  make 
the  last  sacrifice  for  its  success.  It  is  to  Ik*  noted  that  political 
partizanship  hu*  everywhere  subsided.  Would  that  the  present 
prospect  were  for  a  short  war  and  a  quick  peace!" 


EUROPE  APPEALING  TO  AMERICA 

WE  ARK  ASKED  to  "imagine  Napoleon  in  the  full  tide 
of  any  of  his  successful  campaigns  stopping  to  explain 
to  some  neutral  Power  why  he  had  destroyed  some 
architectural  treasures  in  the  wrath  of  war!”  But  the  world  has 
moved,  continues  the  newspaper-writer  who  puts  the  question, 
and  the  nations  at  war  in  Europe  an*  actively  trying  to  secure  the 
good-will  of  neutral  America.  To  say  nothing  of  appeals  from 
newspapers  and  individuals,  there  is  the  Belgian  delegation 
visiting  Washington  to  "present  to  the  President  their  story  of 
the  destruction  of  Ix>uvain  and  what  they  hold  to  be  convincing 
proof  of  atrocities  committed  by  the  German  troops.”  There  i* 
Empere>r  William’s  letter  to  President  Wilson  charging  his  foes 
with  using  "dum-dum"  bullets,  and  justifying  the  conduct  of 
hi*  armies  in  Belgium.  There  is  the  reply  to  this  protest  from 
President  Poincare  of  France.  There  is  the  appeal  of  the 
Burgomaster  of  Ghent  for  American  protection.  There  is  the 
announcement,  which  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ltdger  notes, 
"that  the  German  War  Office  will  make  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  acts  of  wanton  cruelty  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
by  German  troops  in  Belgium,  and  will  then  invite  three  neutral 
nations  to  pass  in  review  the  findings."  These  things,  the 
Pittsburg  Gazette-Time «  is  ]>ersuuded,  can  only  prove  "that,  after 
all,  the  great  force  to  Ik*  reckoned  with  by  the  warring  nations 
is  the  world’s  public  opinion."  Neither  England  nor  France, 
writes  Willis  J.  Abbot  in  the  New  York  American, 

"has  the  remotest  idea  that  the  United  States  will  give  them 
material  aid.  yet  it  is  obvious  enough  that  their  efforts  to  cul¬ 
tivate  a  sentiment  hostile  to  Germany  in  this  country  are  only 
exceeded  in  vigor  by  the  German  endeavors  to  make  that  senti¬ 
ment  friendly . 

*'  Between  the  warring  peoples  the  United  States  as  a  nation 
can  not  now  judge.  But  that,  coincidently  with  the  struggles  of 
their  armies  in  the  fields,  the  European  governments  should  Ik* 
striving  so  assiduously  each  to  escape  the  odium  of  having  caused 
the  war.  and  to  prove  itself  guiltless  of  the  greater  and  unneeessar 
barbarities  of  war,  proves  that  the  world  has  moved  far.  and  t ' 
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war,  even  if  successful,  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  crime 
rather  than  a  glory  in  a  nation’s  history.” 

While  our  editors  appreciate  the  compliment  paid  to  us  as  a 
nation  by  these  appeals  from  Kurofiean  belligerents,  most  of 
them  contend  that  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  ubout  it.  Wo 
may  show  sympathy  for  the  sufferers,  but  that,  says  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star,  “is  about  as  far  as  we  are  likely  to  go": 

“The  belligerents  in  Europe  .  .  .  are  in  a  lifi^-nnd-death 
strugglo,  and  advice  from  outsiders  is  not  likely  to  product*  any- 


Copyrlfbl*!  hj  Hit  !V«w  Turk  I!«r»M  Company, 

LOOK  OCT.  UNCLE  SAM — T-TOU*LL  BURK  TOCR  FlNiUSM. 

—  Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 


thing  except  friction.  We  are  not  looking  for  a  chance  to  risk 
our  present  friendly  relations  with  any  belligerent  for  the  sake 
of  futile  protests.” 

That  stories  of  atrocities  on  the  part  of  Germans,  Belgians,  and 
Russians  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  is  the  belief  of  the 
New  York  Times,  Tribune,  Nashville  Tennessean,  and  San 
Francisco  Chronicle.  The  testimony  of  the  five  well-known 
American  newspaper  correspondents  who  signed  a  statement  that 
they  saw  no  signs  of  German  cruelty  in  Belgium  is  deemed  par¬ 
ticularly  impressive.  Furthermore,  several  American  news¬ 
papers  have  been  printing  extracts  from  letters  sent  home  by 
German  officers  and  soldiers,  telling,  first,  of  the  severe  treat- 
ment  meted  out  by  military  authorities  to  soldiers  found  guilty 
of  misconduct  toward  non-combatants,  and,  secondly,  of  atrocities 
committed  against  them  by  the  Belgian  population,” 

The  most  noteworthy  accusation  against  the  Allies  comes  from 
no  less  a  personage  than  Emperor  William  of  Germany.  lie 
deems  it  his  duty  to  inform  President  Wilson,  “as  the  most 
notable  representative  of  the  principles  of  humanity,”  of  the 
“barbarous”  methods  of  his  opponents,  lie  alleges  in  partic¬ 
ular  the  use  of  “dum-dum”  bullets,  and  the  cruelties  practised 
by  the  Belgians  in  their  “guerrilla  warfare.”  He  concludes  with 
the  declaration  that  his  "heart  bleeds"  at  the  inevitable  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  punitive  measures  made  necessary  by  such  conduct. 

In  reply  to  this,  however,  we  have  President  Poincare's  ex¬ 
plicit  denial  of  the  Emperor’s  charges,  and  a  return  charge  that 
the  Germans  were  using  the  torturing  bullets.  English  journal¬ 
ists  hope  Americans  will  not  lie  convinced  by  these  attempts  to 
influence  public  opinion,  in  which  “Belgian  atrocities  are  ex¬ 
plained  away,  and  the  most  monstrous  allegations  made  against 
the  allied  troops  and  unhappy  Belgians  themselves."  “At  all 
embassies  and  legations  here,”  says  a  London  dispatch  to  the 
•v  York  Time*,  "as  well  os  with  the  Government,  there  is  no 
lion  about  German  outrages.” 


THE  PRESIDENT  “  ON  THE  JOB  - 

OPPONENTS  of  the  President  are  certainly  making  no 
objections  to  his  decision  to  renounce  tho  stump  this 
fall  in  the  Congressional  campaign,  and  his  friends 
unite  in  lauding  the  high  patriotism  of  it,  so  the  approval  appears 
to  be  pretty  nearly  unanimous.  At  a  time  when  the  European 
din  is  drowning  out  all  other  sounds  and  politics  is  driven  into 
the  back  pages  of  the  daily  papers,  a  decision  not  to  speak  is 
thought  wise  as  well  as  virtuous  by  opposition  critics;  but  more 
friendly  observers  remark  that  the  less  said  by  our  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  tho  better  for  our  international  relations  just  now,  and  his 
intention  to  stay  in  Washington  and  “on  the  job,”  as  he  phrases 
it,  is  declared  by  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.)  to  be  “none  the 
less  welcome  and  none  the  less  commendable  because  it  is  what, 
the  American  people  had  a  right  to  expect.”  Some  Democratic 
Congressmen  are.  of  course,  disappointed  that  tho  President  is 
not  to  appear  in  their  districts.  But  Democrats,  as  a  rule, 
if  their  newspapers  represent  them  fairly,  do  not  expect  their 
cause  to  suffer.  For  one  thing,  as  the  Philadelphia  Record 
(Dem.)  reminds  us,  tho  the  President  will  not  leave  Washington, 
he  may  take  opportunity  to  state  the  Democratic  party’s  case 
in  writing,  and,  declares  The  Record,  he  "is  the  best  political 
letter-writer  we  ever  hail.”  Moreover,  says  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun,  speaking  for  a  number  of  its  fellow  supporters  of 
the  Administration,  “his  refusal  to  take  the  stump  this  fall  and 
the  letter  in  which  be  gives  the  reasons  for  that  refusal  will  ho 
worth  more  to  himself  and  the  Democratic  party  politically 
than  all  the  speeches  ho  could  deliver  in  the  Congressional 
campaign.”  And,  w'hat  is  more,  as  Democratic  dailies  like  tho 
New  York  World  and  Brooklyn  Eagle  see  it,  their  party,  because 
of  its  record  and  because  of  the  change  in  the  political  atmos¬ 
phere  duo  to  the  war  in  Europe,  faces  the  fall  elections  with 
perfect  confidence.  This  confidence  is  shared  by  the  President, 
us  may  bo  seen  from  his  review  of  the  work  of  the  Congress  in 
his  letter  telling  Chairman  Doremus,  of  the  Democratic  Con¬ 
gressional  Committee,  why  he  does  not  feel  justified  in  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  campaign.  He  trusts  that  he  may  often  have 
the  privilege  of  calling  attention  to  the  “fine  and  unselfish 
service"  of  Congress,  and  hopes  that  he  can  again  be  given  such 
“colleagues.”  But,  ho  continues: 

“In  view  of  the  unlooked-for  international  situation,  our  duty 
has  taken  on  an  unexpected  aspect.  Every  patriotic  man  ought 
now  to  ‘stay  on  his  job'  until  the  crisis  is  passed,  and  ought  to 

stay  where  his  job  can  best  be  done . 

“The  President  can  not,  especially  in  times  like  theso,  turn 
away  from  his  official  work  even  for  a  little  while.  Too  much 
defiends  ujam  his  keeping  all  tho  threads  of  what  is  occurring 
in  his  hands. 

“I  have,  therefore,  reached  the  conclusion  that  I  can  not  in 
any  ordinary  sense  take  an  active  part  in  the  approaching 
campaign;  that  1  must  remain  here  to  attend  to  the  serious  work 
sure  to  fill  tho  months  immediately  In-fore  us — months  that  will 
carry  with  them  obligations,  no  doubt,  of  the  most  tremendous 
sort.  I  know-  that  you  will  feel  similarly  about  your  own  obliga¬ 
tions:  that  members  of  Congress,  too,  without  distinction  aa  to 
party  affiliations,  will  feel  that  they  must  remain  to  do  the  work 
of  necessary  and  pressing  service  ami  bring  it  to  a  successful 
conclusion . 

“The  time  has  come  for  great  things.  Those  are  days  big 
with  destiny  for  the  United  States,  as  for  the  other  nations 
of  the  world.  A  little  wisdom,  a  little  courage,  a  little  self- 
forgetful  devotion  may  under  God  turn  that  destiny  this  way 
or  that. 

“Great  hearts,  great  natures,  will  respond.  Even  little  men 
will  rejoice  to  be  stimulated  and  guided  and  set  a  heroic  ex¬ 
ample.  Parties  will  fare  well  enough  without  nursing  if  the 
men  who  make  them  up  ami  the  men  who  lead  them  forget 
themselves  to  serve  a  cause,  and  set  a  great  people  forward  on 
the  path  of  liberty  and  peace.” 

The  “good  sens©  and  patriotism”  of  this  “will  meet  with 
universal  approval."  in  the  Now  York  Sun's  (Ind.)  opinion 
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(VipTrtfhttd  bf  ”  latornaUoual  Knr»  Sertu-e* 

A  GERMAN  SIEGE-GUN  AND  WHAT  IT  CAN  DO. 

At  the  right  is  seen  one  of  the  Llfige  forts  after  receiving  tho  attention  of  Germany's  siege  artillery.  Tho  11-inch  portable  howitzer,  at  the 
left,  is  one  of  the  types  being  used  by  the  Germans  with  terrible  effect  in  their  attacks  upon  fortified  positions  In  Belgium  and  France. 


“Even  from  tht«  viewpoint  of  party  expediency,”  adds  tho 
Syracuse  Herald  (Ind.),  “it  is  a  sagacious  stand.”  In  an  appre- 
eiatory  vein  the  New  York  TForW  says  that  while ‘‘we  have  had 
Presidents  who  regarded  tho  duties  of  tho  Chief  Magistracy  as 
an  easy  routine,”  and  “others  who  used  their  position  to  exploit 
themselves  by  extensive  travol,  public  shows,  and  incessant 
speech-making, 

“Woodrow  Wilson  has  been  on  tho  job  for  peace,  on  the  job 
for  fair  taxation,  on  the  job  for  honest  business,  on  tho  job  for 
self-respecting  industry,  on  tho  job  for  sound  currency,  and  on 
the  job  for  just  banking.  We  bclievo  that  a  gnat  people  who 
are  also  on  the  job  will  take  care  of  him  and  of  every  member  of 
Congress,  no  matter  what  his  party  label  may  be,  who  has 
supported  him." 

And  the  Democratic  majority  in  Congress,  The  World  adds, 
has  a  record  which  speaks  for  itself  in  the  campaign  now  opening, 
for  it  is  no  small  task — 

“To  have  reformed  the  tariff,  to  have  lightened  the  burden 
of  taxation  on  the  consumption  of  the  masses,  to  have  reformed 
the  currency  and  hanking,  to  have  restored  the  nation’s  regard 
for  the  sanctity  of  treatii’s  in  the  Panama  Canal  tolls  legislation, 
to  have  cleared  up  the  debatable  ground  around  tho  antitrust 
laws,  to  have  opened  the  way  for  the  restoration  of  the  American 
merchant  marine.” 

Also,  thinks  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  “the  fact  that 
we  are  at  peace  with  all  the  world  is  sure  to  weigh  mightily  with 
thousands  of  voters.” 

“They  will  be  inclined,  other  things  being  equal,  to  make 
their  vote  for  members  of  Congress  a  vote  of  approval  for  the 
Administration  which,  in  the  face  of  all  possible  discouragement, 
by  skill  and  patience  and  firmness  averted  a  war  that  seemed  all 
hut  absolutely  upon  us;  and  averted  it  not  only  without  loss  of 
national  prestige,  but  with  a  great  gain  for  the  position  of  the 
country  in  its  relations  with  the  South-Ameriean  republics.” 

The  same  thought  Is  in  the  mind  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Dem.), 
as  it  points  out  the  change  that  came  over  the  face  of  our  polities 
within  a  little  over  a  month: 

“Six  weeks  ago,  when  parti zanship  ruled.  Republican  hopes 
ran  high  of  a  victory  in  November  which  should  return  the 
control  of  the  House  to  that  party,  and  which  should  overwhelm 
the  Wilson  policies  with  a  vote  of  national  disapproval.  Sueh  a 
reversal  in  the  House  is  likely  in  the  mid-term  of  I’residents,  and 
rhe  Republicans  counted,  properly  enough,  not  merely  upon  that 
recurring  mid-term  flood,  but  upon  the  opposition  of  many  to 


Wilson’s  Mexican  policy  and  to  the  repeal  of  the  Panama  tolls 
exemption  law. 

“Tho  invasion  of  Belgium  checked  that  confidence,  however. 

For  a  few  days  people  fixt  their  minds  on  the  cables,  to  see  how 
far  the  conflagration  was  to  run.  Then,  when  they  realized  that 
we  were  in  the  presence  of  a  world  war,  and  that  the  United  States 
was  not  to  be  engulfed  in  it,  through  the  leadership  of  a  man  wise 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  maintain  our  neutrality,  a  great 
national  w-ave  of  thankfulness  went  up.  The  people  realized  that 
they  had  a  leader  whom  they  could  trust,  and  they  resolved  to 
support  him  firmly  until  this  danger  was  past.  With  the  growth 
of  that  feeling  tho  Republican  hopes  of  a  mid-term  reversal  of  the 
House  control  vanished,  and  the  Democratic  party  came  into  h 
position  where  it  ‘will  fare  well  enough  without  nursing.’” 

Congressmen  seeking  reelection,  observes  tho  Newark  A  Vic* 
(Ind.),  may  well  take  a  hint  from  the  President’s  words,  for  “the 
people  will  not  forget  to  reward  those  of  their  Representatives 
who  stay  with  Wilson  ‘on  the  job*  at  Washington,  nor  will  they 
fail  to  remember  those  who  have  deserted  their  posts  to  advance 
their  own  interests.” 

While  many  Republican  papers  follow  up  their  praise  of  the 
President's  stand  with  criticisms  of  the  Democratic  Congres¬ 
sional  majority  and  its  acts,  a  few  frankly  attack  the  Doremus 
letter  as  a  campaign  document.  The  Brooklyn  Standard  Union 
(Rep.)  is  displeased  with  what  it  considers  the  Presidential 
disregard  of  the  proprieties: 

“Ho  furnishes  to  tho  Democratic  Congressional  Campaign 
Committee,  on  the  inquest  of  its  chairman,  a  1,000-word  ‘key¬ 
note’  for  the  campaign,  which  is  put  out  for  partisan  use  by  the 
Committee  at  the  very  time  when  the  President  of  the  United 
StaU*  is  supposed  by  Americans  to  bo  occupying  his  mind  with 
very  different  things . 

“Evidently  he  realizes  the  awkwardness  of  his  position  in  thus 
suddenly  starting  up  the  national  political  campaign  at  this 
particular  time.  He  lamely  apologizes  for  it,  and  even  in  writing 
his  campaign  document  he  adopts  the  tone  of  pretending  he  is 
not  doing  it."  r 

*Now  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  fired  the  first  gun  in  the  political 
campaign,  he  may  expect,  so  The  Standard  U nion  continues,  to 
draw  the  fire  of  tho  opposition,  whose  members  “do  not  think 
his  Administration  has  been  such  a  wonderful  and  semisaored 
thing  as  he  makes  out,  nor  do  they  have  the  slightest  respect 
for  those  Democratic  Congressmen  he  puffs  up  so  fulsomely  while 
they  are  for  the  most  part  neglecting  the  duties  they  draw  pay 
for  in  order  to  come  home  and  look  after  their  own  interests." 
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COLORADO  ASKED  TO  PACIFY  ITSELF 

THE  “DISGRACEFUL  AND  INTOLERABLE”  con¬ 
ditions  in  Colorado,  where  I'nitrd  States  troops  have 
been  doing  police  duty  for  more  than  four  months  as 
the  result  of  the  strike  deadlock  between  the  niintM>wners  and 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  must  come  to  an  end,  say 
some  commentators  as  they  consider  I’resident  Wilson's  draft  of 
"a  tentative  basis  for  the  adjustment  of  the  strike"  offered  in 
identieal  letters  to  the  contending  parties.  Tin*  plan  of  settle¬ 
ment  involves  a  truce  of  three  years’  duration,  we  read,  and 
there  are  things  ulmut  it  that  neither  side  will  like.  Vet,  says 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  as  “the  United  States  has  been  compelled 
to  intervene  by  a  situation  which  was  close  to  civil  war,  and  the 
intervention  can  not  be  made  permanent,"  it  behooves  Colorado 
to  concede  “to  the  Unites!  States  at  least  a  moral  right  to  suggest 
a  modn*  rirendi  for  the  preservation  of  peace  after  its  with¬ 
drawal,  and  to  insist  upon  its  acceptance,  unless  some  equally 
promising  plau  is  forthcoming  from  the  parties.” 

So  far  no  such  plan  is  in  sight.  The  Eagle  goes  on  to  say,  ami 
“until  one  is  evolved,  the  man  or  organization  that  refuses  to 
accept  the  Wilson  plan  will  assume  a  grave  responsibility." 
In  making  the  request  for  a  settlement,  which  is  based  on  the 
investigations  of  the  Federal  Commissioners  of  Conciliation, 
President  Wilson  urges  that  the  disputants  realize  that  "this 
is  a  time  .  .  .  when  everything  should  be  done  that  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  men  to  do,  to  see  ibat  all  untoward  ami  threatening 
circumstances  of  every  sort  arc  taken  out  of  the  life  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,"  while  the  proposals  themselves 
are  epitomised  by  The  Engle  when  it  says  that  the  agreement — 

“Provides  that  the  State  lawB  shall  be  thoroughly  enforced; 
that  miners  who  have  not  been  found  guilty  of  a  violation  of 
law  shall  be  permitted  to  return  to  their  work;  that  intimidation 
shall  Ik*  prohibited;  that  wage  wale*  and  mine  regulation*  shall 
Ik*  printed  ami  posted;  that  a  grievance  committee  Ik-  ap|>ointcd 
by  the  men  of  each  mine  from  nu*n  who  have  worked  then-  six 
months,  and  with  married  men  in  the  majority,  and  that  griev¬ 
ances  which  this  committee  is  unable  to  adjust  with  employers 
shall  be  taken  to  a  committee  or  three,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  one  man  from  each  side  and  one  impartial;  that  the 
derisions  of  this  Ixuird  shall  be  final,  and  that,  during  the  truce, 
there  shall  be  no  mine  guards,  nor  any  picketing  or  colonizing 


by  the  men  and  no  suspension  of  work  pending  the  hearing  of  a 
dispute." 

“It  is  none  too  soon  to  say,"  observes  the  New  York  Evening 
Font,  "to  the  mining  companies  and  the  United  Mine  Workers 
alike,  that  the  public  opinion  of  the  United  States  will  imf>era- 
tively  demand  that  this  method  of  terminating  an  intolerable 
state  of  things  Ik*  accepted  promptly  and  in  good  faith."  And 
in  the  New  York  World  we  read  that  "in  the  miserable  Colorado 
business  the  President  addresses  t  he  Rockefeller  mine-owners  and 
strikers  in  his  demand  for  peace,  but  it  is  plain  he  intends  to  move 
upon  the  State."  Then  this  journal  reminds  us  that  a  strike 
"of  peculiar  ferocity”  has  been  iti  progress  since  last  November, 
and  that  since  May  Federal  troops  have  been  in  command  of  the 
State.  We  read: 

"Since  then  State  and  Federal  commissions  have  attempted 
without  success  to  adjust  matters.  Ij»bor  leaders  devoted  to 
violence,  agent*  of  absents*  employers  infatuated  with  the  idea 
that  money  must  conquer,  and  local  officials  in  u  paralysis  of 
timidity  and  demagogy  have  prevented  a  settlement. 

"As  the  United  States  Army  is  not  maintained  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  cutthroat  capital  and  cutthroat  labor  apart  in  States 
recogni/.id  as  sovereign,  it  is  high  time  that,  so  far  as  its  present 
errand  is  concerned,  it  should  be  withdrawn.  If  Colorado  is 
unwilling  or  unable  to  enforce  law  umong  its  inhabitants,  the  next 
visitation  of  the  national  forces  should  be  in  obedience  to  an  order 
for  the  suppression  of  insurrection.  If  a  Western  State  must 
Ik*  reconstructed  from  the  ground  up,  here  are  precedents  at  the 
South  that  need  not  be  ignored.” 

But  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  viewing  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  proposal  from  a  different  angle,  points  out  that  "there  is 
no  reason  why  the  ‘emergency/  which  is  tacitly  implied  as  the 
occasion  for  this  appeal,  should  be  used  to  eoeree  the  acceptance 
of  anything  which  is  not  in  itself  fair  to  both  the  j>artie*  con- 
ceroid.”  And  altho  "the  result  aimed  at  is  highly  desirable,” 
this  journal  adds,  it  is  bound  to  avow  that; 

"The  chance  of  the  acceptance  of  this  scheme  by  either  party 
in  the  present  ease  seems  rather  dubious.  To  the  mine-owners  it 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  recognition  of  the  very  organization 
which  has  caused  all  their  trouble  by  violating  the  very  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  these  terms  are  based.  It  will  be  at  least 
interesting  to  see  what  effect  the  President's  direct  appeal  will 
have.” 


THE  WAR  IN  BRIEF 


WOULD  you  rail  a  Zeppelin  an  overhead  chance?  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Turkey  ought  to  wait  until  Thanksgiving  Day  to  declare  war  on  Rusala. 
—  Washington  Post. 

After  Oil*.  European  mi^iunarlca  will  have  a  lot  to  explain  to  the 
heathen  In  Africa  and  Ada. — JVeir  York  World. 

Kaihkr  William  had  hi*  fault*,  hut  he  hasn't  turned  any  poet  laureate 
I oo*m%  on  the  neutral  nations.  -  Sioui  City  Tribune. 

At  last  England  ha*  reach**!  the  limit  of  savagery  In  warfare  She 
plana  to  have  a  regiment  of  footliall  player*. — I*ouisritle  Post. 

Germans  are  accused  iff  destroying  some  Belgian  painting*  Militarism, 
them,  la  only  a  Klttlo  brother  to  militancy  .Wir  York  Evening  Sun. 

It  Is  notable  that  the  censors  allow  all  the  flapdoodle  to  pass:  precisely 
the  stulf  that  a  newspaper  man  would  1 4ue- pencil — St.LouisClobe  Democrat. 

Recent  event*  cast  a  shade  of  doubt  on  Mr.  Kipling  *  remark  as  to  the 
comparative  deadline**  of  the  male  and  the  female  of  the  species  ChtcQQ** 

,Vw. 

It  U  mukxhnU'cI  by  The  Wall  Street  Journal  that  the  Vraus  tie  Milo  was 
hidden  in  the  vault*  of  tlfc*  Louvre  Iwcause  she  was  unarmed  Xashritle 
Southern  Lumberman. 

In  permitting  70.000  of  it*  troop*  to  !*•  captured,  per  hap*  it  wa*  the 
shrewd  plan  of  the  Kingian  General  Staff  to  exhaust  the  German  com¬ 
missariat. —  Washington  I  tar. 

Among  the  other  theories  that  have  not  worked  in  practice  an*  th»we 

I  That  our  modern  implement*  of  war.  being  so  terribly  destructive, 
have  made  war  impossible. 

1  That  financier*  on*  the  rt*U  master*  of  Europe. 

*  That  the  spread  of  Socialism  in  Europe  has  made  the  rulers  afraid 

■ticht. — /fanso*  City  Slor. 


Tin*  country  can  l*e  thankful  that  only  it*  Treasury  receipt*  are  falling  — 
Wall  Street  Journal 

While  the  Czar  Is  changing  name*,  why  doesn't  he  change  the  name 
of  Europe  to  M  Abattoir"?—  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Wheat  spoke  yesterday  at  $1.25  M  a  bushel,  moaning  that  In  wheat's 
opinion  the  war  s  end  Is  remote. — Springfield  Republican. 

AT  the  finish  of  the  war  Colonel  Roosevelt  may  In*  Invited  to  Europr 
to  locate  the  lost  rivers  and  boundary-line*. — Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 

Some  of  those  spies  who  have  bora  obtaining  accurate  photograph*  of 
fortified  plaow  would  hardly  recognize  the  original*  by  thl*  time. —  HrozA- 
inyton  Post. 

And  now  it  Is  twelve  cent*  a  pound!  We  thought  we  heard  somebody 
*ay  down  in  Washington  last  winter  that  we  were  going  to  have  free  sugar* 
— AVir  York  .American. 

AiTtit  looking  ov  t  the  war  maps  one  Is  convinced  that  the  Powers 
have  t***n  so  RucnwfUl  In  localizing  the  war  that  it  cover*  pretty  neari> 
every  locality  In  Europe. — Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 

LofU>  Aylmer  suggest*  that  German  prisoner*  taken  in  the  war  be  sent 
to  Canada  and  encouraged  to  settle  then*.  No  higher  compliment  we 
ever  unconsciously  paid  by  foe  to  foe  than  thlat— Chicago  Herald. 

I NTfcR national  Rkurkth — Greatly  to  my  regret  ?  .  .  -Francis  Joseph 
In  spite  of  our  intense  desire  for  friendly  relation*  .  .  , — Peter.  In  the 
midst  of  perfect  peace,  the  enemy  surprizes  us  .  .  -  Forward  with  God  -  . 

—  William.  Little  a*  we  Incline  to  do  so.  we  are  forced  .  ,  .  — Otar  or 
Strong  In  our  ardent  desire  of  arriving  at  a  peaceful  solution  .  .  .  — 
Poincarf.  Our  menaced  nation  shudders  and  It*  children  have  bounds 
to  the  frontier  .  .  .  Albert.  It  U  with  profound  regret  that  wr.  in 
spite  of  our  ardent  devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace,  arc  thui  compelled  . 

— Emperor  of  Japan  — Harper's  Weekly 
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THE  RUSSIAN  ’'STEAM-ROLLER." 

Which  has  conquered  a  large  part  of  Austrian  Poland,  but  is  fl ruling  German  Poland  a  harder  proposition 


RESURRECTION  OF  POLAND 


:itt 


THE  CZAR’S  PROCLAMATION  to  the  Poles,  offering 
them  a  restoration  of  thoir  union  and  liberty  in  case  the 
Allies  prevail  in  the  present  war,  is  looked  upon  by  the 
British  press  and  by  eminent  historians  and  statesmen  as  "a 
masterpiece  of  imaginative  statecraft,”  to  use  the  phrase 
of  the  Loudon  Daily  Chronicle.  In  the  absence  of  German  or 
Austrian  comment,  we  can  present  only  the  views  of  the 
Allies  in  this  article,  but  will  give  tho  other  side  when  it 
appears.  In  our  issue  of  September  .5,  several  skeptical 
reflections  on  tbo  Czar’s  sincerity  were  quoted  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press.  The  Russian 
autocrat  promises  sol¬ 
emnly  that  Russia,  if 
victorious,  will  reunite 
into  one  Kingdom  of 
Poland  the  Polos  of 
Austria,  l*ru8sia,  and 
Russia.  They  are  to 
enjoy  complete  auton¬ 
omy  under  the  Czar’s 
scepter.  It  is  a  promise 
of  resurrection  to  a  na¬ 
tion  which  was  abolished 
Anally  by  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  in  1875.  For 
many  years  the  Poles 
in  Paris  have  chanted 
on  bended  knee: 


'So  long  ait  we  fan  live 
and  nigh. 

Our  well  -  loved  Poland 
cannot  die." 

Now,  however,  writes 
the  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle: 

"Among  the  Polish 
colony  there  is  unspeak¬ 
able  joy.  Family  groups 
gathered  to  celebrate  the 
8°od  news,  while  many 
of  the  pious  Polish  wo- 
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mon  went  to  their  mission  church  to  offer  up  prayers  of 
thanksgiving.” 

The  French  press  thrills  with  delight  to  soo  that  the  ally  of 
France  has  seized  the  unique  opportunity  of  catching  up  with 
the  progress  of  tho  world  and  at  the  same  time  claiming  indemnity 
from  the  invader  of  France.  For  Prussia  would  bo  compelled 
to  give  up  to  the  restored  Kingdom  of  Poland  26,000  square 
miles  of  territory  and  Austria  about  85,000  square  miles.  The 
new  State  would  have  a  population  of  some  20,000,000.  Tho 
great  French  historian,  Gabriel  Ilanotaux,  looks  upon  what  he 

styles  in  the  Figaro  "the 
resurrection  of  Poland” 
os  in  some  sense  sancti¬ 
fying  the  object  of  the 
war,  and  he  remarks: 


“After  this  frightful 
war,  this  war  which  was 
necessary  in  order  to  ex¬ 
orcize  the  devilish  spirit, 
which  urges  Germany 
to  tho  most  frantic  of 
struggles,  what  shall  the 
new  Europe  be?  The 
proclamation  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
reveals  the  principle 
upon  which  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  victory  are  to 
be  based.  Under  the 
scepter  of  the  Czar  Po¬ 
land  shall  lie  bora  again, 
free  in  her  religion,  -in 
her  language,  in  her 
autonomy,  and  Europe, 
the  whole  liberal  world, 
the  countries  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  high  ideals,  will 
know  what  they  have 
been  fighting  for.  This 
war,  had  it  no  other 
object  than  that  which 
we  have  indicated, 
would  be  well  justified. 
Let  our  adversaries  say 
what  they  have  been 
fighting  for.  They  an* 
fighting  to  maintain  the 
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yoko  of  servitude  imposed  by  braggarts,  blockheads,  and  saber- 
Isarere.  It  is  a  war  of  officers,  as  said  a  German  soldier  who 
was  picked  up  on  the  field  of  battle  at  Li£ge.  We  will  make 
a  new  Europe,  free  and  united.  We  are  numerous  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  es{Knise  all  causes  that  are  just.  France  is 
used  to  such  sacrifices  as  are  imposed  by  such  a  course  of  action. 
She  needs  only  to  feel  that  her  heart  is  lieating  in  union  with 


THK  MtUlUIIKO  OF  U&UK." 
Patriotic  post-card  circulating  In  Germany. 


•  hat  of  the  Allies.  England  does  not  wish  to  incur  the  charg«- 
of  dishonor.  Belgium  do**  not  wish  to  submit  to  a  German 
yoke;  Russia  is  restoring  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  Come,  then, 
without  fear  and  without  reproach  and  engage  in  the  great 
impending  battle.  The  cause  is  understood  before  the  tribunal 
of  God.” 

Speaking  of  Poland's  future  as  to  be  determined  by  the 
result  of  the  war.  the  semiofficial  Temp*  (Paris)  observes: 

“It  is  a  war  for  the  good  of  the  peoples,  a  war  to  redress  the 
errors  of  a  century  of  history.  Russia  reconciles  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  Slav  family,  while  France,  in  reclaiming  Alsace 
and  Iyorraine,  pursues  In  revanche,  not  for  its  own  prestige,  but 
for  t  he  right  of  peoples  to  dispose  freely  of  themselves.'' 

Impassioned  are  the  terms  in  which  Mr.  Clcmenceau  in  his 
L’Honnm  Libre  (Paris)  hails  this  coming  rebirth  of  Poland. 

“One  of  the  greatest  crimes  of  history  is  thus  to  be  ended. 
The  Allies  in  a  war  waged  in  pursuit  of  justice  and  lil>erty 
naturally  seek  sup|M>rt  in  an  appeal  to  the  noble  sentiments  of 
independence,  w'hieh  form  one  of  the  strongest  forces  in  the 
human  breast.  Nicholas  II.  should  now  certainly  reth*ot  upon 
the  position  of  the  people  of  Finland. 

“As  for  the  Poles,  there  are  quite  .'100,000  of  them  in  the 
armies  of  the  German  Kuiser,  and  they  would  ask  nothing  better 
than  to  direct  their  weapons  against  those  who  lead  them  bound 
in  the  chains  of  an  iron  discipline.  Poland  rises  miraculously 
like  lazarus  from  the  grave.  Neither  William  II.  nor  Francis 
Joseph  could  have  attempted  this  deed  without  making  war 
upon  each  other. 

“It  needed  courage  to  break  with  the  harsh  traditions  of 
Russia,  but  it  was  inevitable  that  a  war  of  litierution  should 
lead  to  still  further  extensions  of  right  and  liberty  between  the 
peoples.” 

The  spirit  of  Jaur^s,  the  antimilitarist  and  Socialist,  breathes 
llirough  the  following  words  of  the  Humaniit.  a  pajn-r  he  founded 
and  edited  to  the  day  of  his  death: 

“The  world  must  go  hack  to  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  to  find  anything  like  the  wind  of  liberty  which  is  blowing 
upon  and  bringing  back  to  life  the  dead  bones  of  the  European 
policien  of  to-day.  In  every  laud  the  war  is  regarded  as  being 
directed  against  imperialistic  brutality  and  the  misuse  of  power. 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  supply  the  sinews  and  support 
the  struggle  and  endure  the  sacrifice  it  entails  will  demand  that 
it  should  result  in  the  extension  of  liberty  and  the  more  rapid 
promotion  of  social  progress.” 

When  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Russian  Army,  published  his  proclamation  in  Poland  he  offered 

•  •  Poles  their  choice,  to  Htay  as  they  were  or  join  Russia 


against  Germany  and  Austria.  Of  their  answer.  The  Daily 
Newt  (London)  says: 

“The  leader  of  the  Poh«  in  the  Duma  has  announced  the 
solidarity  of  the  Poles  of  the  Kingdom  with  the  Russian  people. 
The  Polish  nobles  of  the  Government  of  Minsk,  outside  th« 
Kingdom,  have  met  together  to  express  their  loyalty  to  Russia. 
In  Dmdon  the  Poles  are  considering  a  plan  for  forming  a  Polish 
legion  to  fight  on  our  side.  The  same  thing  is  happening  in 
France.  There  is  at  present  no  indication,  so  far  as  we  know,  of 
the  attitude  of  the  Poles  of  Galicia.  One  thing  is  certain,  they 
will  place  their  own  interests  before  everything  else.  It  is 
important  for  the  Poles  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  victors  in  this 
war.  This  consideration  is  likely  to  induce  the  Poles  of  Austria 
to  throw  in  their  lot  with  their  brethren  in  Russia.  Prussian 
oppression  of  the  Poles  has  been  too  brutal  to  leave  any  doubt 
as  to  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  the  Duchy,  a  territory  more 
seething  with  discontent  than  Alsace.” 

• 

The  London  Sjnctalar  asks,  "Will  the  Poles  trust  Russia's 
words?”  and  continues: 

“We  hope  that  Russia  may  lie  able  to  dissipate  all  Polish 
hesitation.  Let  her  guarantee  the  Prussian  and  Austrian 
Poles  absolute  protection,  and  at  the  same  time  let  her  exact 
from  the  Poles  promises  that  they  will  never  UHe  autonomy  to 
oppress  Jews  or  Ruthenians  or  any  other  minority.  If  this  be 
accomplished,  the  war  will  more  than  ever  be  stamped  as  a 
war  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  smaller  peoples  who  dare  to 
preserve  the  distinctive  marks  of  their  race  or  their  nationality." 

The  «vident  satisfaction  with  which  French  writers  and 
statesmen  receive  the  news  of  Russia's  action  in  the  ease  of 
Poland  is  not  shared  by  some  English  organs  which  scarce!; 


MARS  Rl'NNINO  AMOK. 

When  once  he's  loosed,  who  can  hold  him? 

—  ©  K ladder adatsch  (Berlin). 


trust  to  the  genuineness  of  Russia's  sincerity.  The  Poles  them¬ 
selves.  however,  take  the  matter  seriously,  as  thpir  spokesman  in 
the  Duma  doeland.  But  the  coldest  comment  we  have  found  is 
the  cautious  utterance  of  the  London  Tablet,  which  thinks  that 
‘‘the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Czar's  offer 
an-  as  great  as  they  are  numerous,  but  it  contains  a  chance  for 
the  divided  Poles  to  become,  in  some  sort,  what  England.  France, 
and  Russia  are  fighting  to  maintain  for  Belgium." 
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ENGLISH  SHARE  IN  THE  GUILT 

THE  GERMAN  KAISER  has  for  some  weeks  been  made 
the  target  of  contumely  by  English,  French,  Canadian, 
and  a  few  New  York  newspapers.  It  is  his  overbearing 
ambition,  we  are  told,  whieh  has  driven  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  Continent  into  deadly  strife.  It  is  Krupp  forges  and  foun¬ 
dries  that  have  been  encouraged  to  shape  the  thunderbolt  of  this 
war  lord,  his  enemies  tell  us.  and  at  Essen  alone  are  to  be  found 
the  destructive  weapons  with  which  he  has  long  intended  to 
strike  his  foes,  and  especially  England,  whose  naval  supremacy 
and  vantage-ground  of  commercial  power  he  eoveta. 

Now  this  is  all  wrong,  declares  the  editor  of  the  I/ondon  Labor 
Leader.  There  are  mercantile  firms  in  England  who  have  long 
been  helping  to  furnish  the  Kaiser  and  the  Emperor  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy  with  explosives,  with  shijw  of  war,  and  other 
warlike  supplies.  The  j>aper  whose  opinion  we  an*  stating  is 
edited  with  singular  ability,  and  a  spirit  of  honest  conviction  lends 
intensity  to  its  sometimes  blazing  columns.  We  quote  as  follows 
from  an  article  headed  “A  Hellish  Conspiracy,”  in  which  Ger¬ 
many  and  Austria  are  said  to  be  armed  by  British  firms: 

“Few  people  realize  that  British  armaments  firms,  both 
inside  and  outside  the  ring,  have  actually  arnusl  the  German  ami 
Austrian  forces  against  Great  Britain.  This  assertion  will  ap(>ear 
incredible.  Even  those  who  appreciate  the  lack  of  principle 
which  characterizes  modern  business  transactions  will  hesitate  to 
believe  that  the  claims  of  'patriotism'  can  be  betrayed  so  in¬ 
famously.  Well,  we  will  state  the  facts  in  detail." 

It  then  names  several  firms  dealing  in  explosives,  arms,  and 
ammunition,  and  proceeds: 

"Names  of  officers  of  the  British.  German,  and  French  armies 
are  to  he  found  side  by  side  in  the  shareholders'  list. 

"Let  us  hope  fate  may  not  he  so  unkind  as  to  cause  any  of 
those  officers  to  be  blown  to  hits  by  their  own  gunpowder. 

"Great  Britain  is  now  at  war  with  Austria,  and  before  many 
days  have  passed  the  Austrian  and  British  fi«*ets  will,  no  doubt, 
he.  engaged  in  battle  in  the  Mediterranean. 

"Many  of  the  destroyers  in  the  Austrian  fleet  have  been  con¬ 
structed  and  equipped  by  British  armaments  firms." 

More  than  that,  wean*  told,  many  of  the  torpedoes  with  which 
the  Austrian  fleet  will  attempt  to  sink  British  "  dread  noughts" 
have  been  manufactured  at  the  torpedo-factory  at  Fiurne,  which 
is  controlled  by  British  capital.  Such  arc  the  main  features  of 
what  this  paper  styles  a  "hellish  conspiracy "  against  peace  ami 
the  abolition  of  armies  and  navies  desired  by  the  Labor  Party. 
The  labor  leader.  John  Burns,  resigned  his  scut  in  the  Cabinet 
because  he  was  opposed  to  the  "war  lords"  of  England,  wean* 
told.  But  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  English  labor  Party: 

"Alas — the  schemers  were  also  at  work.  The  war  lords,  the 
financiers,  and  those  who  supply  the  instruments  of  destruction 
were  not  asleep. 

"Why  supply  money  and  men  and  Hhips  without  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  trying  them?  The  hlood  of  the  men.  the  tears  of  the 
women  and  children,  and  the  future  taxation  and  poverty  of  the 
poor  were  as  nothing.  An  excuse  must  Ih>  made,  and,  slight  as 
it  was,  it  presented  itself  and  it  was  sufficient. 

"A  man  and  a  woman  were  done  to  death  by  a  maniac.  Men 
and  women  have  been  done  to  death  in  thousands  in  all  of  the 
countries  in  Europe,  by  those  whose  god  is  Mammon,  as  a 
matter  of  course  and  without  protest.  But  this  man  and 
woman — they  were  more  than  God’s  creatures.  Were  they  not 
gilded  darlings  of  society?  Nay,  were  they  not  Royalty?  A 
cause  of  quarrel  had  arisen  and  rivers  of  blood  must  flow. 

"Few  people  thought  that  the  initial  cause  was  enough  to 
kindle  a  fire  whieh  might  traverse  the  whole  of  Europe,  but  the 
chance  of  the  war-mongers  had  come,  and  the  conflagration  must 
be  hurried  forward  before  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of  all  the 
nations  concerned  could  arouse  in  them  a  finding  of  horror  which 
would  arrest  the  hlood  lust  and  keep  their  rulers  in  cheek.” 

Those  who  blame  Germany  and  its  ruler  for  the  condition  of 
tilings  are  putting  the  saddle  on  the  wrong  horse,  proclaims  this 
British  writer: 


“  Effort  s  are  being  made  to  arouse  the  hatred  of  British  workers 
against  the  workers  of  Germany.  The  war  has  not  been  forced 
upon  the  people  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Britain  by  the  people  of 
Germany,  but  in  spite  of  them,  and  any  word  now  spoken  by  us 
Hgainst  the  German  people  will  make  our  task,  anil  their  task, 
more  difficult  in  the  years  to  come." 

Germany  is  really  not  to  blame,  and  her  adversaries  must 
ls*ar  the  blood-guiltiness  on  their  head,  this  writer  tells  us: 

"It  is  monstrously  unfair  to  thrust  upon  the  war  lords  of 
Germany  all  the  responsibility  for  the  present  conflict.  It  may 
Ik*  true  that  they  have  held  a  pistol  at  the  head  of  Europe,  but  is 


HERMAN  HA  TIRE  ON  FRENCH  ARTILLERY . 

••  1  r  Mine.  Culllaux  hud  used  a  French  cannon  Instead  of  a  Browning 
revolver,  Calmette  would  still  bo  alive  ” 

—  @  Kladderadatirh  (Berlin). 

then*  not  some  justification  for  a  man  whipping  out  his  pistol 
when  he  is  surrounded  hv  armed  enemies  plotting  his  downfall? 
That  has  been  the  position  of  Germany.  During  the  last  ten 
years  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  have  deliberately 
schemed  to  isolate  and  degrade  Germany." 

Such  arc  the  utterances  of  an  extreme  party  organ,  hut  the 
most  learned  and  eminent  men  in  Germany  share  this  opinion. 
Thus  we  find  in  the  Voeeieche  Zrilung  (Berlin)  the  following 
declaration  published  by  Prof.  Ernst  Haeckel,  the  leading  ma¬ 
terialistic  philosopher  of  Jena,  and  Professor  Eucken,  the  most 
eminent  of  German  spiritualistic  philosophers,  in  which  they 
express  their  indignation  at  the  present  behavior  of  England  in 
the  following  terms: 

“What  is  happening  to-day  will  he  inscribi*!  in  the  annals  of 
history  as  an  indelible  shame  to  England.  England  fights  to 
please  a  half-Asiatic  Power  against  Germanism.  She  fights  not 
only  on  the  side  of  barbarism,  but  also  of  moral  injustice,  for  it  is 
not  to  hi*  forgotten  that  Russia  began  the  war  because  it  was  not 
willing  that  there  should  he  a  thorough  expiation  of  a  wretched 
murder. 

"  It  is  the  fault  of  England  that  the  present  war  is  extended  to 
a  world  war.  and  that  all  culture  is  thereby  endangered.  And 
why  all  this?  Because  she  was  envious  of  Germany's  greatness, 
because  she  wished  at  all  costs  to  hinder  a  further  extension  of 
this  greatness.  She  was  only  waiting  for  a  favorable  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  break  out  to  the  detriment  of  Germany,  and  she  there¬ 
fore  seized  most  promptly  on  the  necessary  German  advance 
through  Belgium  as  a  pretext  in  order  to  cloak  her  brutal  na¬ 
tional  selfishness  with  a  mantle  o»  respectability." 
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WHY  JAPAN  ATTACKS  GERMANY 

A  MERICAN  CRITICISM  of  Japan  for  attacking  the 
Kaiser  when  ho  was  already  pretty  fully  occupied  with 
^  -*•  other  Powers  was  almost  ludicrously  exaggerated  in 
the  .Japanese  imagination.  We  find  in  the  Japanese  press,  in 
fact,  that  the  attitude  of  the  American  public  caused  no  small 
apprehension.  It  was  even  rumored  there,  we  are  told,  that  the 
whole  Atlantic  squadron  of  the  United  States  was  ordered  to 
pass  through  the  Panama  Canal  and  proceed  to  the  Far  Hast. 
While  no  one  knew  what  the  moaning  of  this  alleged  move  was, 
the  public  was  so  worked  up  by  the  rumor  that  the  Government 
and  the  leading  statesmen  of  Japan  had  to  employ  their  utmost 
influence  to  calm  the  people.  Count  Okuma  repeatedly  assured 
the  people  that  Japan  and  the  United  States  understand  each 
other  perfectly  well  in  the  present  juncture.  At  the  same  time 
our  President  and  Secretary  of  State  have  also  publicly  stated 
that  the  United  State*  has  no  reason  to  interfere  with  Japan's 
course  of  action,  and  it  has  been  reported  from  Tokyo  that  the 
utterances  of  our  Chief  Executive  have  laid  to  rest  the  ghost 
of  American  interference. 

Before  the  opening  of  hostilities  between  Germany  and  Great 
Britain,  the  press  of  Japan  all  exprest  the  wish  tliat  the  Euro|>ean 
war  would  not  drag  Japan  into  the  turmoil.  They  were  cautious 
in  commenting  upon  the  relations  between  Japan  and  England, 
but  intimated  that  if  England  should  enter  the  conflict.  Japan 
could  not  shirk  the  responsibility  which  the  Treaty  of  Alliance 
with  England  placed  upon  her  shoulders.  According  to  the 
Tokyo  Asahi,  regarded  as  an  authority  on  international  prob¬ 
lems,  the  Okuma  Cabinet  obviously  had  a  clear  understanding 
with  Downing  Street  before  Japan  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Ger¬ 
many.  The  AsaAi  informs  us: 

“A  few  days  before  England  declared  war  on  Germany,  that 
is,  on  August  3,  the  British  Ambassador  returned  to  Tokyo 
from  his  summer  villa  to  hold  a  conference  with  Baron  Kato, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  It  is  understood  that  at  this 
meeting  the  British  Ambassador  wished  to  ascertain  whether 
the  Mikado’s  Government  could  be  relied  upon  as  the  pro¬ 
tector  of  British  interests  in  the  Far  East,  should  the  British 
Government  bo  compelled  to  declare  war  on  Germany.  This 
was  the  first  timo  England  approached  Japan  since  the  opening 
of  the  European  war.  In  putting  this  question  to  the  Japanese 
Government,  the  British  Ambassador  had  of  course  in  mind 
clauses  1  and  3  in  the  preamble  to  the  AngloJapaneso  Treaty 
of  Alliance,  which  are,  respectively,  worded  as  follows: 

'“The  consolidation  of  the  general  peace  in  the  regions  of 
eastern  Asia  and  of  India.’ 

‘“Tho  maintenance  of  the  territorial  rights  of  the  high^on- 
trueting  parties  in  the  regions  of  eastern  Asia  and  of  India  and 
the  defense  .of  their  special  interests  in  the  said  regions.’ 

"At  this  conference  Baron  Kato  replied  to  the  British  Am¬ 
bassador  that  tho  question  before  him  was  of  too  serious  a 
nature  for  him  to  give  immediate  answer.  Consequently,  on 
the  day  following,  Baron  Kato  conferred  with  Premier  Okuma 
and  all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet.  On  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  Baron  Kato  had  another  eonferenoe  with  the  British  Am¬ 
bassador  and  assured  him  that  Japan  was  ready  to  take  up 
arms  at  any  moment  Great  Britain  called  upon  her  for  aid. 

"Up  to  this  time  Japan  did  not  expoet  to  be  called  upon  to 
join  England  very  soon,  but  on  the  evening  of  August  7  tho 
British  Ambassador  suddenly  requested  an  interview  with 
Baron  Kato.  It  is  understood  that  at  this  conference  the 
British  Ambassador  told  the  Foreign  Minister  that  a  certain  new 
factor  was  inject**!  into  the  situation  obliging  England  to  ask 
for  immediate  assistance  of  Japan.  On  the  same  evening 
Premier  Okuma  called  a  meeting  of  Cabinet  members  and  Elder 
Statesmen,  and  on  August  16  Japan  sent  an  ‘advice’  or  ulti¬ 
matum  to  Germany." 

All  the  leading  journals  emphasize  Japan’s  obligation  to  the 
Anglo-Japaneso  Alliance,  and  recall  the  moral  support  which 
England  extended  to  Jap  m  d  ring  the  war  against  Russia. 

1  yet  some  of  tho  newsprint  re  frank  enough  to  admit  that 
has  seized  upon  tti*  pr<  nt  opportunity  to  "get  oven 
rmany."  Germ:  -  it  'fence  in  1895  with  the  peace 


terms  between  Japan  and  China  was,  they  declare,  only  tb» 
first  in  tho  long  string  of  ovents  calculated  to  alienate  Japan**- 
sympathy  from  Germany.  The  Jiji,  for  instance,  publisher  a 
history  of  Japanese-German  relations  during  tho  past  t  wen  tv 
years.  To  summarize  the  Jiji'e  story: 

"Tho  German  ‘advice,’  admonishing  Japan  for  taking  tin 
Liaotung  Peninsula  from  China,  was  of  a  peremptory  nature 
far  more  so  tlian  those  of  Russia  and  France.  On  April  23. 
1895,  the  German  Minister  presented  himself  at  the  Foreign 
Office  and  in  a  most  overl>earing  manner  handed  to  the  Foreign 
Minister  tho  advice  bluntly  tell  ng  the  Japanese  to  quit  t h*- 
peninsula  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  the  Far  East.  In  the 
original  note  it  was  even  stated  that  Japan,  a  weak  nation, 
could  not  afford  to  reject  the  advice  and  take  tho  risk  of  enur¬ 
ing  into  an  armed  conflict  with  such  powerful  nations  as  Ger¬ 
many  and  Russia.  Upon  the  protest  of  the  Foreign  Department 
this  part  was  struck  out. 

"In  the  wake  of  Japan’s  forced  evacuation  of  Liaotung. 
Germany  and  Russia  entered  into  a  secret  understanding  in 
virtue  of  which  Germany  occupied  Kiaochow  and  Russia  Liao¬ 
tung,  tho  self-same  territory  from  which  Japan  was  ousted  only 
a  short  while  before. 

“Since  that  time  the  Kaiser  has  been  encouraging  the  Czar 
to  concentrate  attention  upon  tho  Far  East,  so  that  Germany 
could  be  comparatively  free  from  Russian  aggression  in  Europe. 
The  result  was  tho  mustering  in  Manchuria  of  Russian  troops 
in  increasing  numbers. 

“When  the  Boxer  disturbance  broke  out  in  China,  Japan 
proposed  to  tho  Powers  that  she  be  permitted  to  rush  troop- 
to  China  to  rescue  the  beleaguered  foreigners  in  Peking.  Again 
the  Kaiser  interfered  and  said  that  unless  he  was  convinced 
that  Japan  would  not  interfere  with  the  interests  of  other 
Powers,  he  could  not  consent  to  Japan's  proposal. 

“During  the  Russo-Japanese  War  Germany’s  attitude  toward 
Russia  was  a  virtual  violation  of  neutrality,  and  Japan  had  t<> 
protest  against  Germany  offering  secret  assistance  to  Russia. 

"What  almost  horrified  the  Japanese  military  authoritii- 
was  that  a  German  officer  who  was,  by  special  courtesy  of  tin 
Japanese  Government,  permitted  to  accompany  the  Army  to  tin 
front,  was  found  secretly  sending  war  reports  to  the  German 
Government  without  first  submitting  them  to  the  censor." 

All  these  experiences  seem  to  have  It'd  the  Japanese  to  tin 
conclusion  that  Germany  is  a  dangerous  element  in  the  Far  East, 
and  they  have  caught  the  first  opportunity  to  destroy  th* 
German  base  in  China.  Immediately  after  England  entered 
into  the  arena  in  Europe,  a  number  of  British  merchant  vessel- 
in  the  Far  East  wore  cither  chased  or  captured  by  German 
cruisers,  while  a  vessel  of  the  Russian  Volunteer  Fleet  wa.- 
captured  by  a  German  war-ship  within  Japanese  jurisdiction. 
All  these  incidents  wore  interpreted  by  Japan  and  England  a.*-  a 
menace  to  the  "general  peace”  of  the  Far  East  and  to  the 
"special  in  tercet*"  of  England  and  Japan  in  the  said  region, 
thus  affording  Japan  tho  occasion  for  sending  an  ultimatum  to 
Germany.  And,  of  course,  the  Japanese  have  not  yet  forgotten 
the  Kaiser’s  historic  picture  of  the  “Yellow  Peril"  in  which  an 
Oriental  people,  presumably  the  Japanese,  was  painted  a- 
tramping  across  the  Asian  continent  and  invading  the  Christen¬ 
dom  of  Europe.  Speaking  of  England's  share  of  the  spoils  in 
Germany’s  risk  of  her  colonial  possessions,  tho  London  Ouilnol; 
remarks: 

"We  do  not  for  a  moment  nugget  that  Great  Britain  should 
annex  the  entire  German  Colonial  Empire.  But  wo  do  say 
the  German  colonics  arc  legitimate  objectives  of  British  attack 
at  this  crisis,  and  the  inability  of  the  Germans  to  defend  them 
would  mean  a  severe  loss  of  prestige  and  respect.  This  stroke 
at  Britain’s  enemy  is  well  worth  considering  by  India.  South 
Africa.  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  England  had  no  desir> 
to  interfere  with  Germany’s  work  of  tropical  administration. 
She  might  have  kept  her  colonics  for  ever,  and,  indeed,  England 
hod  already  concluded  an  agreement  with  Germany  which  aimed 
at  settling  all  possible  grounds  of  conflict  in  Central  Africa  and 
substituting  friendly  cooperation  for  wasteful  and  dangcrou- 
rivalry.  Germany  has  herself  to  thank  if  one  of  the  results  of 
this  wantonly  provoked  war  with  the  British  Empire  is  the  down¬ 
fall  of  that  imperial  fabric  which  she  has  roared  with  such  prid* 
and  care.” — Translation*  made  for  The  Lite  hart  Dtotarr.O 


A  PUBLIC  REFRIGERATOR 


THE  new  city  market-house  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  includes 
a  public  cold-storage  plant,  where  perishable  goods  are 
Htored  at  reasonable  rates.  This  plant  is  at  the  disposal 
not  only  of  commercial  concerns,  but  of  private  families,  which 
art!  making  increasing  use  of  it.  A  man  in  Cleveland  may  not 
only  lay  in  his  coal  for 
the  winter,  buying  it  in 
>ummer  when  the  price 
is  low,  but  he  may  now 
do  precisely  the  same 
thing  with  his  meat, 
poultry,  eggs,  vegetables, 
and  other  perishable 
supplies,  using  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  city's  refrig¬ 
erating  plant.  The  large 
commercial  cold-storage 
concerns  have  always 
refused  to  do  small  husi- 
nessof  this  kind.  Arnold 
E.  Cornell,  writing  in 
The  Technical  World 
.l/ayariwc  (Chicago,  Sep¬ 
tember),  on  “Summer 
Prices  in  Mid-Winter," 
describes  tho  now  mar¬ 
ket-building,  and  then 
goes  on: 

"In  the  basement  of 
this  structure,  235  foot 
long  and  136  feet  wide, 
is  the  great  opportunity, 
as  yet  but  little  used — 
the  municipal  cold-stor¬ 
age  plant.  It  is  hen1 
the  housewife  may  store 
eggs,  butter,  or  apples, 
when  the  prices  are  low¬ 
est.  for  use  in  the  long 
winter  when  prices 
are  almost  prohibitive. 

Here,  also,  are  cold-stor¬ 
age  lockers  five  by  six 
feet,  for  which  the  retail 
merchants  in  the  mar¬ 
ket-house  pay  four  dol¬ 
lars  a  month.  Tho  it  is 
not  apparent,  these  lock¬ 
ers  are  one  of  the  greatest  sanitary  features  of  the  establish¬ 
ment.  Tho  market  is  open  only  four  days  a  week.  On  the 
closed  days,  perishable  stocks  are  stored  in  these  lookers  instead 
of  being  hauled  about  the  city  in  unsanitary  wagons,  through 
dusty  streets,  to  ice-boxes  of  doubtful  cleanliness. 

"The  lockers,  however,  take  up  only  a  small  part  of  the  storage 
capacity  of  tho  plant.  Seven  cold  rooms  with  a  total  capacity 
of  nearly  fifty  thousand  cubic  foet  are  devoted  exclusively  to 
storing  foods  for  the  public.  Wholesale  dealers  who  make  a 
business  of  speculating  in  cold-storage  products  were  quick  to 
take  advantage  of  the  excellent  service,  and  the  first  year  stored 
3,000  barrels  of  apples,  2,000  cases  of  eggs,  175,000  pounds  of 
cheese,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  bakers’  supplies. 

"Tucked  away  in  odd  corners  were  a  few  cases  of  eggs,  a  few 
crocks  of  butter,  and  three  boxes  of  apples — all  the  property 
•if  families.  That  was  in  the  winter  of  1913-1914.  This  year, 
however,  the  glad  word  has  been  spread  and  consignments  of 
family  supplies  are  coming  in  most  gratifyingly. 

"  When  the  warehouse,  with  it*  single  refrigerating-machine. 


rated  at  thirty  tons  of  ice  a  day  cooling  capacity  and  seven 
public  rooms,  was  opened,  few  people  realised  it  was  then*  for 
their  use.  (’old  storage  to  the  public  mind  was  a  vast  under¬ 
taking  only  for  tho  experienced  and  wealthy  speculators.  Joseph 
M.  McCurdy,  superintendent  of  the  plant,  had  been  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  largest  commercial  plant  in  northern  Ohio  for 

ten  year*.  He  had  ex¬ 
perimented  with  small 
family  facilities  for 
years,  but  in  a  private 
venture  the  profit*  had 
licen  too  small.  In  this 
public  plant  he  began  a 
campaign  to  educate 
the  |>eople,  and  it  was 
quite  by  accident  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  first  family 
consignment. 

‘"We  of  the  city  ad¬ 
ministration  wanted  the 
IKople  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  opportunit\ 
we  were  able  to  offer, 
but  they  did  not  flock 
to  un  as  we  had  hoped.’ 
says  Mr.  McOurdy.  ‘As 
superintendent  of  the 
warehouse,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  its  success 
was  directly  upon  me, 
and  1  went  among  my 
friends  urging  them  to 
let  me  take  care  of  their 
produce  for  them.  I 
did  everything  I  could 
think  of  to  interest  the 
people,  but  met  with 
indifference. 

'“Early  in  April. 
1913,  a  [woman  called 
mo  over  the  telephone. 
She  explained  she  had 
known  me  for  years  and 
I  legged  as  a  favor  that  1 
fiermit  her  to  store  a 
case  of  eggs  in  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  warehouse.  I 
could  not  convince  her 
that  the  warehouse  was 
designed  for  just  such 
people  a*  she.  The 
city  has  no  provision  for 
trucking,  but  I  wanted 
those  eggs  ho  mueh  that 
I  made  an  excuse  to 
get  into  her  neigh Imrhood  that  day  and  brought  them  hen*. 
That  was  our  first  family  lot.  As  a  result  of  that  call  tho 
women  of  the  Deigh borhood  combined  and  stored  150  dozen 
eggs  with  us. 

“‘The  butter-storing  season  is  the  month  of  June.  We  had 
made  a  beginning  with  eggs,  and  it  was  not  so  hard  to  get  people 
to  put  butter  away.  The  big  difficulty  was  educating  pros¬ 
pective  consumers  to  buy  butter  in  tubs  and  repack  it  in  crocks 
or  to  buy  one-pound  bricks.  These  were  then  crated  and 
received  as  crates  containing  a  specified  numl>er  of  jiaekages 
which  could  be  removed  one  or  more  at  a  time.  We  have  to 
have  such  produce  crated  to  savo  room  and  to  save  loss. 

‘"Apples  were  next  in  season.  A  woman  who  had  no  way  of 
k<*eping  a  barrel  of  apples  in  her  home  was  our  first  customer 
in  this  line.  We  never  would  have  got  those  apples  if  the 
woman  had  not  placed  a  sentimental  value  on  them.  They 
were  raised  at  her  old  home  and  she  did  not  want  them  to  spoil. 
She  repacked  them  in  threo  boxes  and  sent  them  in.  Toward 
spring  she  found  she  would  need  only  two  of  the  three  lioxes  a 
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CLEVELAND'S  GREAT  PUBLIC  REFRIGERATOR. 

"  In  tho  Having  to  tlu*  people.  In  the  comfort  and  cioanlinots  It  azures*.  It  I*,  a*  Tom 
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name  to  me  again.  I  went  to  one  of  the  grocers  in  the  market 
and  sold  the  extra  1k>x,  a  bushel  of  apples,  for  enough  to  pay  all 
expense  of  shipping,  packing,  and  storing,  together  with  the 
amount  she  paid  for  the  whole  barrel. 

‘“We  have  not  begun  to  develop  the  possibilities  of  private 
storage.  Bakers  store  fruits  used  in  making  pies,  but  so  far 
we  have  not  been  able  to  devise  a  proper  package  for  family  use. 

‘“Poultry  can  be  bought  cheap  in  the  spring  and  summer, 
dreat  and  stored  in  a  cold  warehouse  for  use  in  tho  winter.  The 
best  hotels  and  clubs  making  a  specialty  of  broilers  in  January 
and  February  use  only  cold-storage  birds.  They  are  less  ex¬ 
pensive  and  much  improved  by  freezing.  This  Is  true  of  all 
meats. 

“‘Each  article  must  be  kept  at  a  certain  temperature,  and  no 
two  kinds  of  food  can  be  stored  in  the  same  room.  We  have 


EXPLAINING  IT  TO  THE  HOUSEWIFE 

The  cost  of  LI \  inf  can  bo  reduced  by  buying  In  the  low-price  acuon 
and  storing  In  the  city  refrigerator  until  the  high-price  season. 


only  seven  rooms,  but  as  the  plant  is  enlarged  we  shall  be  able 
to  extend  our  facilities.  In  the  meantime  we  are  experiment¬ 
ing,  learning,  and  educating.  Eventually  we  hope  to  be  closer 
to  the  public  than  the  comer  grocer  and  of  infinitely  more 
benefit.’ . 

"Thus  has  the  city  of  Cleveland  invested  almost  one  million 
dollars  of  the  taxpayers’  money.  Does  it  pay?  A  crate  of 
•ggs  (thirty  dozen)  is  stored  from  April  1  to  January  1  for  forty 
cents,  one  hundred  pounds  of  butter  from  June  1  to  February  1 
for  fifteen  cents,  one  hundred  pounds  of  cheese  for  a  month  for 
ten  cents,  and  a  barrel  of  apples  (three  bushels)  from  October  1  to 
April  1  for  forty  cents.  Does  it  pay,  when  others  charge  from 
.’>  to  10  per  cent,  more  and  refuse  to  handle  family  consignments? 

"During  the  first  year  the  Municipal  Cold  Storage  warehouse 
showed  a  deficit  of  $1,663.74.  It  was  not  ready  for  use  all  of 
that  time,  and  more  than  $2,200  was  charged  to  operating 
expenses  tho  actually  belonging  to  construction  account . 

"Perhaps  from  a  commercial  viewpoint,  with  taxes  to  pay 
and  stockholders  to  satisfy,  it  would  he  a  failure.  But  in 
the  saving  to  the  people,  in  the  comfort  and  cleanliness  it 
assures,  it  is.  as  Tom  Johnson  would  say,  ‘a  gold-mine  to  the 
commonwealth.’”  •  '  ,  •  , 


AVALANCHES  WHILE  YOU  WAIT— The  production  of  real 
avalanches  by  the  pressure  of  a  button  is  described  in  Cosmos 
i  Paris,  July  23).  This  business,  or  sport,  was  carried  on  in 
certain  parts  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  either  in  connection  with  the 
moving-picture  industry  or  simply  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
tourist,  until  the  avalanche  of  war  interrupted  it.  Wo  road:  . 

"Explosive  cartridges  are  buried  deeply  in  the  accumulations 
snow  that  crown  the  high  ridges  and  are  fitted  with 


electric  fuses  connected  by  cable  with  a  magnetic  exploder 
situated  in  tho  valley.  When  everything  is  ready,  the  produi^ 
tion  of  a  feeble  electric  current  is  sufficient  to  explode  simul¬ 
taneously  all  tho  charges  of  powder,  and  formidable  masses  ol 
snow  are  precipitated  down  the  mountainsides,  with  all  th< 
terrible  roarings  of  a  natural  avalanche." — Translation  mad «  for 

Tub  Literary  Digest. 


A  NEW  WAY  TO  STUDY  PLANETS 

EVERY  ONE  knows  how  many  different  worlds  one  may 
view  by  holding  glass  of  different  colors  before  the  eyes. 
It  is  quite  conceivable  that  if  we  had  no  sense  but  tha: 
of  sight  we  might  learn  much  about  the  objects  around  us  by 
comparing  their  appearances  under  these  circumstances.  Th¬ 
is  precisely  our  relation  to  the  distant  celestial  bodies  whirl: 
we  can  not  hear,  touch,  or  smell.  Vision  is  our  only  means  of 
contact  with  them,  and  the  filler  of  colored  glass,  properly 
varied,  has  been  found  a  fertile  means  of  investigation.  \Y. 
have  already  described  in  these  columns  the  discoveries  of 
Professor  Wood,  made  by  photographs  taken  with  invisible  ray> 
below  and  above  tho  ordinary  spectrum.  N'ow  a  Russia: 
astronomer  has  gone  further  in  the  same  direction  by  usiu^ 
different  colors  in  the  visible  gamut  for  his  experimental  filters. 
His  results,  as  described  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  July  2),  are  most 
interesting.  We  read  in  this  magazine: 

"Selective  filters  are  plates  of  glass  covered  with  layers  of 
gelatin  saturated  with  chemical  substances  so  chosen  that  tin- 
filters  thus  prepared  can  be  traversed  only  by  luminous  radia¬ 
tions  of  a  rigorously  definite  length. 

"Several  scientists  have  made  curious  and  original  use  of  the* 
filters  in  astronomical  research,  and  especially  a  Russian  as¬ 
tronomer,  Q.  A.  Tikhoff,  has  arrived,  in  this  domain,  at  moat 
curious  results,  especially  in  planotography. 

"Tikhoff  uses  tho  great  telescope  ...  of  the  Pulknwu 
observatory  to  photograph,  with  exposures  of  5  to  40  seconds, 
the  planets  Mars  and  Saturn.  On  the  plates,  the  disk  of  the 
former  measures  about  */i7  inch,  and  that  of  the  latter,  with  Hi¬ 
rings,  about  Vioinch.  But  instead  of  photographing  the  planets 
with  ordinary  plates,  Mr.  Tikhoff  employs  special  emulsion.-, 
and  interposes  in  the  path  of  the  luminous  rays  various  selective 
filters.  He  then  compares  the  appearance  of  the  images  ob¬ 
tained  through  these,  different  filters,  and  draws  some  interesting 
inferences. 

"For  Mars,  for  instance,  this  comparison  shows  that  the 
color  of  the  ‘canals’  is  entirely  similar  to  that  of  the  seas;  the 
red  filters  show,  in  a  truly  striking  way,  the  contrast  between 
tho  ‘ continents’  and  the  ‘seas.’  Besides,  comparison  between  th» 
photograplis  taken  in  red  and  in  violet  light  shows  that  the 
Martian  atmosphere  must  diffuse  the  solar  light  in  a  way  similar 
to  that  of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere,  that  is  to  say,  this  diffu¬ 
sion  must  increase  as  the  wave-length  of  the  diffused  ray- 
diminishes.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  more  important  ‘canals' 
(ISO  miles  long)  are  visible  on  the  best  ‘red*  negatives,  on  which 
they  have  the  appearance  of  continuous,  regular  lines. 

"Study  of  the  photographs  of  Saturn  obtained  through  the 
selective  filters  of  divers  colors  gives  the  following  results: 

"1.  Tho  difference  of  intensity,  between  the  center  and 
edges  of  the  planet’s  disk,  diminishes  to  zero,  and  the  equatorial 
belt  gradually  weakens,  when  we  pass  from  the  red  to  th. 
violet  rays. 

"2.  The  intensity  of  the  ring  undergoes  changes  in  the  reverse 
order;  in  tho  red  it  is  of  less  than  medium  intensity,  while  it 
exceeds  that  intensity  in  the  violet. 

"3.  These  results  are  in  perfect  accord  with  spectrographi.- 
studies  of  the  planet  and  its  ring;  they  an?  attributable  to  tin- 
influence  of  Saturn’s  atmosphere. 

“4.  Near  tho  edges  of  the  planet’s  disk  there  is  observed  only 
tho  light  diffused  by  its  atmosphere;  on  the  other  hand,  the  ring 
near  its  points  of  intersection  with  the  disk  presents  tho  sam» 
variation  of  intensity  as  the  edges.  It  may  be  concluded  thnt 
the  matter  constituting  the  ring  is  similar,  so  far  as  its  diffusive 
power  is  concerned,  to  that  of  the  atmosphere  of  Saturn,  and 
that  tho  corpuscles  that  form  tho  ring  have  an  average  diameter 
less  than  the  wave-length  of  light. 

"Such  a  startling  conclusion,  of  course,  demands  verification 
by  other  methods." — Translation  made  for  The  Literarv 
Digest.  u. 
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WAR  AND  DRUG  FAMINE 

HERE  will  be  a  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the 
effect  of  a  possible  scarcity  of  drugs,  due  to  Hie  war  in 
Europe.  Physicians  may  have  to  adapt  their  proscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  available  supply;  patients  will  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  what  they  can  get.  Druggists  will  find  additional  scope  for 
their  skill  in  recommending  "something  just  us  good.”  But 
Ihoae  who  eschew  the  use  of  drugs  altogether,  and  many  physi¬ 
cians  who  are  leaning  toward  the  use  of  other  therapeutic  mea¬ 
sures.  will  doubtless  keep  calm  and  regard  e  "famiuo”  with 
equanimity,  even  with  a  certain  sardonic  a  usoment.  However, 
we  take  it,  it  is  very  likely  to  come,  we  are  told  editorially  in 
The  Journal  of  Ihe  American  Medical  Aaaocialion  (Chicago, 
August  15).  Says  this  paper: 

"While  American  life  has  not  been  at  once  affected  in  any 
wide-spread  dramatic  way  by  the  European  catastrophe,  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  are  likely  to  find  it  touching  them  at 
unexpected  points.  Physicians,  for  instance,  may  find  that  they 
are  hampered  in  the  writing  of  prescriptions  by  scarcity  of  some 
drug.  This  country'  doubtless  would  suffer  little  inconvenience 
beyond  the  increase  in  price  if  compelled  to  rely  on  the  resources 
of  this  continent  so  far  as  most  inorganic  chemicals  and  biologic 
preparations  are  concerned.  As  for  vegetable  drugs,  however, 
aside  from  cascara,  Hydrastis,  and  podophyllum,  few  of  thera¬ 
peutic  importance  are  produced  in  the  United  States.  This 
country  depends  largely  on  European  manufacturers  for  finished 
preparations  and  on  European  middlemen  for  crude  drugs. 
Crude  drugs  from  the  Far  East,  such  as  huchu,  cinchona,  senr.n, 
asafetida,  rhubarb,  opium,  and  aloes,  come  to  us  largely  through 
the  London  and  Amsterdam  markets.  A  comparatively  small 
amount  of  cinchona  comes  from  South  America,  and,  if  access 
to  the  London  and  Amsterdam  markets  is  shut  off,  the  South- 
American  drug  might  he  obtnin<ri  direct.  While  the  prices  for 
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THE  ELECTRIC  PLY-SWATTER- 
Its  current  spare*  the  rosea,  but  klll«  t-hdf  enemy. 


these  substances  have  advanced,  the  supply  should  not  be  alto¬ 
gether  cut  off  by  this  war  unless  it  should  spread  to  the  East 
and  thus  limit  production.  ...  Of  imported  synthetic  drugs 
and  alkaloids,  by  far  the  largest  proportion  eomes  from  Germany. 
Ophthalmologists  are  likely  to  feel  the  result  of  the  interruption 
of  trade  with  Germany  in  the  withdrawal  of  supplies  of  phy- 


sostigmin,  pilocarpin,  atropin,  and  homatropm.  Other  im¬ 
portant  drugs  of  German  manufacture  are  strychnin,  quinin, 
eaffein.  eocain.  theobromin,  formaldehyd.  and  salvarsan.  The 
involvement  of  France,  the  chief  source  of  supply  of  tartaric 
acid,  and  of  Austria-Hungary,*  which  with  Franco  and  the  Balkan 


States  supplies  us  with  the  essential  oils,  will  affect  the  drug- 
supply  much  less  than  the  isolation  of  Germany.” 

In  another  editorial  The  Journal  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  then*  may  be  an  entry  on  the  other  side  of  the  account  if  the 
war  leads  to  a  scrutiny  with  a  view  to  revision  of  the  United 
States  patent  laws,  which  it  asserts  now  favor  the  importer  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  public.  We  read: 

"The  patent  laws  of  Great  Britain  and  Some  other  countries 
proride  that  the  holder  cf  a  patent  must,  under  penalty  of  for¬ 
feiture,  begin  manufacture  of  the  patented  product  within  the 
country  in  a  reasonable  period  of  time  from  the  issuance  of  the 
patent.  An  American  branch  of  at  least  one  German  house  had 
lagun  the  manufacture  of  a  synthetic  product  before  the  war. 
Others  may  find  it  worth  while  to  manufacture  on  American  soil 
if  the  war  continues;  but  if  our  patent  laws  had  contained  a 
provision  similar  to  that  of  the  British  law,  we  would  not  now  be 
threatened  with  temporary  shortage  or  stoppage  of  therapeutic* 
supplies.  Our  laws,  in  addition,  permit  the  patenting,  not 
merely  of  the  process,  but  also  of  the  product.  Therefore  the 
American  market  is  altogether  dependent  for  any  given  patented 
product  on  a  single  foreign  manufacturer.  Revision  of  our 
patent  laws  may  become  a  necessity  if  the  European  war  is  not 
over  soon.  Another  result  may  bo  an  investigation  of  the 
possibility  of  producing  in  this  country  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
drugs  ust-d  here.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  long  main¬ 
tained  that,  so  far  os  soil  and  climate  are  concerned,  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  favorable  for  the  growing  in  this  country  of  many  of 
the  drug-plants  now  imjwrted  from  abroad.” 


AN  ELECTRIC  FLY-KILLER  -The  latest  application  of 
electricity,  according  to  Popular  Electricity  and  Modem  Me¬ 
chanic*  (New  York,  September),  is  that  or  killing  the  green  fly  by 
means  of  an  electric  spark.  We  read  in  this  magazine: 

"This  fly  is  a  species  found  on  rose-trees  and  is  exceedingly  dis¬ 
astrous  to  the  flowers.  Heretofore,  considerable  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  in  ridding  rose-trees  of  these  pests,  but.  the 
electrical  method  recently  devised  is  proving  both  practical  and 
efficient.  Briefly,  the  fly-killing  apparatus  consists  of  a  small 
spark-coil,  spark-gap.  high-frequency  transformer,  switches,  and 
other  accessories.  A  flexible  conductor  conveys  the  current  from 
the  high-frequency  transformer  to  a  brass-hall  electrode  fitted 
with  an  insulating  handle  so  that  it  may  bo  held  without  danger 
of  shock.  To  use  the  apparatus,  the  electrode  is  brought  near 
the  flies  on  the  rose-bushes.  A  spark  then  jumps  from  the 
electrode  to  the  tree  and  kills  the  flies,  the  current  passing  through 
the  tree  t<»  the  ground  without  damage  to  the  leaves  or  flowers. 
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Scptemlier  19.  191  * 


THE  INVEN  TION  OF  GUNPOWDER 

HAT  gunpowder  was  well  known  for  a  eentu ry  or  mi 
lieforo  it  was  used  in  guns  appears  probable  from  inves¬ 
tigations  in  connection  with  the  went  celebration  at 
Oxford  of  the  700th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Roger  Huron. 
Bacon's  claims  to  the  invention  of  gunpowder  are  often  prest  bv 

Knglish  writers  in  »|h 
|m  is  it  ion  to  those  of  Bcr- 
thold  Schwartz,  who  is 
generally  said  to  have 
invented  it  about  1344 
a  century  after  Bacon’s 
time.  It  scorns  eertain 
from  the  latter’*  writings 
that  he  was  familiar  with 
the  oom|M»sitinn,  not  as 
its  inventor,  but  liecause 
of  its  Use  in  various  coun- 
tries  of  the  world.  A|h 
purently.  however,  it  was 
regarded  merely  as  a 
firework,  a  means  of  pro- 
dueing  sudden  and  bril¬ 
liant  llame,  and  its  us4*rs 
were  far  from  suspecting 
that  in  a  confined  s|wi4*e 
t  lie  ex|mnsive  (lower  of 
its  gases  eoiild  h<*  put  t4> 
use  in  hurling  projectiles. 
Says  an  editorial  writer  in  tile  Hrrw  <U*  Qurstion*  Scirnlifitfuns 
(Louvain,  Belgium,  July  20).  with  little  thought  of  what  the 
approaching  days  would  bring  to  his  city: 

"The  text  that  we  have  studied  allows  no  further  douht  that 
Baeou  knew  of  gun|H>wder.  On  page  2 13.  under  the  title  'Of 
the  Powder  of  the  Lombards,*  he*  restates  what  he  hns  already 
saidin  his  '  Opus  Majlis  ’of  the  explosive  pro|>ertiesof  this  jsiwcler, 
bflt  lie  also  informs  us  that  it  is  known  in  various  |Nirts  of  the 
world,  ami  that  it  is  eomposed  of  snlt|ietor,  sulfur,  and  willow- 
charcoal . 

“Comparison  of  the  terms  used  by  Bacon  to  dcsorilie  the 
effects  of  explosive  |Miwder  |in  three  different  plais's|  shows 
that  he  was  writing  of  the  same  powiler.  Now  his  letter  on  the 
'Secret  Works  or  Nature’  would  up|s<ar  to  have  l:«*on  written 
to  William  of  Auvergne,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  died  in  124* 
or  1241).  It  seems,  then,  that  the  explosive  proiierlies  of  bhu'k 
ixjwder  were  known  in  France  and  England  before  the  middle 
of  I  he  thirteenth  century . 

“It  should  Ik*  noted,  however,  that  nothing  shows  that  Huwm 
knew  also  of  the  proji'ctive  power  of  tin*  powder  when  ignited 
in  a  closed  vessel,  or  that  he  ever  dreamed  of  making  this  use 
of  it.  Nowhere  in  his  writings,  in  fa-1,  did  he  allude  to  it.  unri 
the  first  cannons  must  have  ititide  their  appearance  inuch  later. 
Bueun  and  his  contemporarily  iloubtless  saw  nothing  in  t hi- 
explosive  mixture,  hut  a  new  incendiary  com  posit  ion  ealenlafcd 
to  frighten  animals  and  human  lieingK.”  Tra  nutation  intuit  fur 
The  Literary  Digest. 


A  MAGNETIC  RAKE  A  rake  whose  teeth  are  magiicfs, 
designed  til  remove  from  a  drivewav  nails  and  sharp  bits  of  iron 
and  steel  liable  to  injure  tin*  tender  |M»rtion  of  a  horse's  hoof 
has  heen  deviat'd  hv  an  employee  of  tin*  t  ’hicago  |Hist-ofliec*. 
Says  The  Technical  HWW  \lnt/a:in*  (Chicago,  Scplovvilier): 

••The  need  iif  such  an  instrument  was  realized  for  work  oil 
sharp  inclines  in  ent ranees  to  the  general  post-office.  In  order 
to  check  the  heavy  vehicles  on  the  downward  course .  the  concrete 
paving  was  spread  with  ashes  from  the  post-office  furnaces, 
in  which  were  burned  old  boxes  and  barrels.  The  nails  and 
bits  of  w  ire  left  in  the  ashes  cause  I  injury  t4i  a  number  of  valu¬ 
able  horses.  The  magnetic  rake  is  now  used  to  abstract  all 
l.ingerous  particles  from  the  ashes  before  a  team  is  permitted 
•  drive  over  it  It  is  worked  on  the  vacuum-sweeper  plan 


About  two  dozen  si e«*l  teeth  with  blunt  points  are  arranged,  in 
two  rows,  to  a  Itoxlikc  top.  A  long  coil  of  insulat4«d  wire  leads 
from  a  socket  to  the  plate  holding  the  teeth,  and  the  lattK 
lieconie  heavily  charged  with  electricity.  The  rake  is  workcil 
back  and  forth  through  tin*  ashes  on  the  roadway  and  the  teeth 
pick  up  every  substance  of  metallic  character.  About  two 
pounds  of  old  nails,  bits  of  win*,  and  piece*  of  iron  bands  arc 
taken  out  of  the  asln*s  at  each  raking,  and  the  whole  muss  is  so 
cleaned  out  that  all  the  former  danger  is  removed." 


ARTIFICIAL  DIAMONDS  WITHOUT 
PRESSURE 

A  KINO  HEAL  DIAMONDS  artificially  lias  not 
heretofore  l**m  a  profitable  t‘X|wriim<iit.  The  French 
chemist.  Moissan.  who  lirsl  eryntalliz**d  carbon  arii- 
flcially  by  the  use  of  enormous  pressure,  was  able  to  get  only 
tiny  stones,  of  no  value  as  gems.  A  French  engineer,  Guyol  d«. 
Hoismenu,  hns  now  succeeded,  by  a  new  proceed,  involving  th* 
use  of  electricity,  in  making  diamonds  about  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  with  the  pro«|>cct  of  still  further  increasing 
the  size  by  prolonging  the  action  of  the  electric  current  which 
is  the  effective  agent  in  their  production.  Boismunu’s  diamonds, 
in  fact,  grow  at  the  rate  of  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  per  hour, 
so  that  if  ho  could  only  keep  up  the  process  long  enough,  h»- 
would  be  able  to  give  us  gems  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  **gg.  Up 
to  the  present  time,  however,  he  has  managed  only  diamonds  of 
the  size  already  noted.  Says  a  contributor  to  Iai  Suture  (I*arisj, 
which  luts  temporarily  suspended  publication: 

“Being  director  of  a  lurg*-  manufactory  of  calcium  carbid,  he 
remarked  that  the  TumsI  carbid  could  Ik*  decoinpotted  by  elee- 
trolysis.  and  ho  Ix-gun  to  experiment  along  this  line.  .  .  .  Ill- 
first  success,  according  to  the  author  himself,  was  on  April  Id, 
ItKKS.  The  furnace  having  been  fed  with  fragments  of  carbid, 
which  melted  slowly,  the  electrodes  were  gradually  withdrawn. 
At  the  end  or  four  hours  the  crucible  contained  over  six 
(tounds  of  melted  carbid:  an  intense  current  was  maintained  for 
the  next  two  hours,  and  then  the  circuit  was  broken  and  tic 
crucible  was  allowed  to  cool  all  night.  The  solidified  rna.". 
showed,  in  its  center,  finely  crystallized  carbid.  and  near  tb» 
negative  ehwtrode  a  hluck,  friable  mass,  like  sjamgy  carbon. 
Thrown  into  water,  tliii*  gave  oft  carbon  dust  with  some  crystal*, 
of  pun*  carlstn  |diamond|. 

“In  subsequent  trials  Mr.  Hoismenu  observed  that  the  size 
of  tin*  artificial  diamonds  iucn*as«id  nearly  proportionally  with 
the  duration  of  the  electrieal  action,  the  rate  being  about  one- 
onc-hundnslth  inch  |s*r  hour.  Not  being  able  t<»  keep  up  hi- 
i'um*nt  longer  than  twelve  hours,  he  has  not  obtained,  up  To 
this  time,  crystals  mon»  than  one-eighth  inch  in  size . 

“Moissan  hiul  already*  made  in  the  electric  furnace  small 
diamonds  of  orn*-l\veiity-fift h  of  an  inch,  but  lie  believeri  that  t b. 
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crystallization  of  carbmi  required  formidable  pressnn*:  and  it 
whs  on  this  idea  that  hi*  bag'll  his  somewhat  complicated  pre**- 
rss.  Tin*  i*arbon  being  first  dissolved  in  molten  iron.  In*  plungtd 
the  crucible  into  cold  water  in  order  that,  the  extarior  layers  ot 
iron  bring  solidified  in  the  first  place,  the  internal  mass  still  in 
fusion  should  be  suhjectcd  t4i  great  prcsKura  during  tile  course 
of  its  solidification.  Mr.  Boinmenu,  on  the  contrary,  iIik's  no* 
consider  pressure  niH*essar>*.## — Translation  mndr  for  The  Lit¬ 
er  vry  Digest. 
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THE  “TWILIGHT  SLEEP "  DISPUTE 

AM  I S UN D K  Its  TAN  D I N’  Cl  wins  to  have  arisen  Ih*- 
twwn  I)r.  Kronig,  of  Freiburg,  and  the  writers  who 
descrilied  his  work  in  an  American  magazine.  On 
July  IS  we  quoted  a  letter  from  Dr.  Kronig  in  which  he  said  that, 
unauthorized  material  was  used,  erroneous  statements  made, 
ami  the  article  published  despite  his  protest.  Now  one  of  the 
authors  of  tile  article.  Miss  Cons  tarns-  D.  Isuipp,  writes  to  Th, 
btitrrl-Cliuii-  (Cincinnati,  August  8): 

“When  Drs.  Rrouigand  (lauss  were  in  I  his  country  last  winter, 
I  met  and  talked  with  them  Isith,  ami  they  knew  what  Miss 
Tracy  and  1  were  pluuning.  The  Freiburg  end  of  the  work  was 
carried  on  by  Miss  Tracy  subsequently,  and  I  am  writing  her 
now  to  ask  tier  to  get,  an  explanation  from  the  doctor.  I  know 
i  luit  he  has  lieen  very  adverse  to  pub- 
licity  and  tliut  he  was  unwilling  to 
give  Miss  Tracy  any  help  whatsoever 
in  the  writing  of  (lie  article  ami 
collection  of  the  material.  We  knew 
enough  of  medical  etiquette  not  to 
expect  such  help.  On  the  other 
iinitd,  we  should  not  have  under¬ 
taken  to  write  the  article  had  our 
relations  with  the  clinic  lieen  other 
i  lian  friendly.  The  completed  manu¬ 
script  was  read  over  by  one  of  the 
assistants  there,  um!  by  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  misunderstanding,  which  we  all 
greatly  regretted,  but  which  won  due 
to  the  difficulty  of  dealings  hetween 
people  three  thousand  miles  apart, 
the  unconsorod  manuscript  went  to 
press  in  New  York,  so  that,  it  was 
impossible,  when  the  corrected  one 
i-urne,  to  make  all  of  the  revisions. 

The  important  ones  were  made,  how¬ 
ever.  You  can  perhaps  appreciate 
that  neither  Miss  Tracy  nor  1.  as 
writers  with  reputations  for  integrity 
to  maintain,  can  afford  to  allow  the 
impression  to  get.  abroad  that  we  de¬ 
liberately  published  material  from  Dr.  Krfmig's  clinic  which  lie 
wan  unwilling  to  have  us  um-,  and  that,  such  material  is  un¬ 
reliable.  Nor  shall  we  allow  your  paper  or  Tub  Uitkkakv 
Diurst  or  any  other  publication  to  convey  such  an  impression 
without  our  vigorous  protest.  We  did  not  expect  the  doctors 
or  the  medical  journals  to  agree  with  us  as  to  the  wisdom  or 
expediency  of  discussing  painless  child-birth  in  the  pages  of 
a  popular  magazine;  we  know  the  peculiarities  of  the  nodical 
profession  too  well  for  that.  Rut  we  think  it  is  not  too  much 
to  ask  of  them  that  they  treat  us  fairly.  This  the  majority 
of  medical  journals  who  have  complimented  us  with  their  at¬ 
tention  have  conspicuously  not  done;  yet  we  feel  that  we  can 
show  quite  as  clear  title  to  integrity,  intelligence,  and  disin¬ 
terestedness  in  our  desire  to  get  the  ‘twilight  sleep’  recognized 
and  established  under  the  right  auspices  in  this  country  us  the 
physicians  ami  medical  editors  who  have  disapproved  our 

methods." 


FISH  THAT  SURVIVE  FREEZING  The  ordinary  cold 
storage  of  fish  is  put  out  of  date  by  Mr.  It.  Pictet,  the  brilliant 
Swiss  scientist,  noted  for  his  experiments  with  cold,  lie  has 
just  succeeded  in  freezing  live  fish  and  reviving  them  several 
weeks  or  months  later,  an  achievement  which  recalls  Kdmond 
Almut’a  fanciful  tub*  of  “The  Man  with  the  Broken  Ear.”  He 
recently  placed  twenty-eight  fish  in  a  Ikix  containing  water 
rich  in  oxygen,  and  in  which  several  pieces  of  ice  were  floating. 
He  then  very  slowly  reduced  the  temperature  of  the  contents. 
At  the  end  of  about  two  months  the  resultant  cake  of  ice 
was  gradually  thawed  and  the  fish  were  all  found  to  l»e  alive. 
According  to  t  he  report  of  the  experiment  given  in  // IUnMralutn 
Haris),  it  is  essential  that,  the  water  la-  very  gradually  frozen 
and  that  it  shall  have  contained  pieces  of  ice  for  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  hours  la-fore  the  whole  mass  is  frozen.  The  process 
of  thawing  must  also  bp  very  slow.  It  is  stated  that  Alaskan 


salmon  and  Siberian  sturgeon  may  thus  Is-  brought  alive  to 
Paris.  Methods  of  making  the  process  commercially  successful 
are  now  being  sought. 


A  DRY  RAIN-TREE 

The  famous  peri  via\  "uain-tkkk,”  fabled  to 

drip  moisture  from  its  brunches,  is  re-allx  us  innocent 
of  any  such  proceeding  us  an  oak  or  a  maple,  we  are 
assured  by  a  contributor  to  Tin  llartltnunl  Itrrnnl  (Chicago, 
August  ’id).  This  tree,  otherwise  known  ns  the  saman.  is  a 
i-onspicuous  fcatun-  of  the  tropical  A nu-rican  landscape.  Bota¬ 
nists  cull  it  1‘ithrcnlobinm  *anuiH.  One  of  its  chief  characteristics 
is  the  size  of  its  crown,  which  often  covers  fully  half  an  acre. 


Another  distinguishing  feature  is  that  it  hits  its  leaves  on  small 
twigs  Ht  the  ends  of  the  branches,  mo  that  all  an-  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  We  read  further: 

“There  is  no  other  tree  in  tropical  America  about  which  there 
is  so  much  curious  information  as  the  saman,  and  every  one  who 
visits  the  region  of  its  growth  ulludes  to  it  as  one  of  the  most, 
wonderful  trees.  There  is  a  story  al»out  this  tree  which  is 
familiar  to  many.  It  is  said  that  during  the  day  the  tree  takes 
up  a  great  deal  of  water  from  the  earth  by  means  of  the  roots, 
and  tliut  during  the  night  the  water  is  given  off  profusely  through 
the  leaves  in  the  form  of  rain.  Some  of  the  numerous  stories 
which  have  been  written  and  published  in  newspajH-rs  about  this 
tree  state  that  travelers  in  tropical  America  never  .pitch  their 
tents  under  it  on  account  of  the  profuse  dripping  of  water 
transpired  by  the  leaves  during  the  night. 

“A  number  of  credulous  people  who  have  road  such  exag¬ 
gerated  statements  about  its  water-transpiring  qualities  have 
conceived  the  idea  that  the  rein-tree  would  Iw-  the  proper  kind  to 
plant  in  the  arid  Southwest,  when-  droughts  are  so  common. 

It  is  true  tliut  the  rain-tree  grows  in  semiarid  condition  in 
Colombia  and  Peru,  but  this  doi-s  not  argue  that  it  would  grow 
in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  that  it  would  supply  moisture* 
enough  to  grow  crops  in  the  vicinity  of  such  plantations. 

"The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  saman  does  not  transpire 
any  more  water  than  other  trees  with  similar  leaf  surfaces.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  how  this  legend  ever  originated.  The  forest 
officer  of  Trinidad,  British  West  Indies,  ventures!  the  conjecture 
that  it  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  crown  is  open 
and  the  sun  always  shines  through  it  to  the  ground,  so  that  grass 
and  some  farm  crops  will  grow  underneath  a  saman  almost  as 
freely  as  in  the  open.  This  is  a  fact  which  does  not  obtain  in  the 
case  of  other  tropical  trees. 

"Aside  from  this  legend,  the  tree  is  an  intensely  interesting  one 
from  an  ornamental  point,  of  view.  The  photograph  accom¬ 
panying  these  notes  shows  a  fine  example  of  many  large  xautun 
trees  which  form  landmarks  in  tropical  America.  The  one  here 
illustrated  is  at  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.” 
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BOYCOTTING  WAGNER 


THE  TEMPORARY  BOYCOTT  of  Wagner  and  other 
German  composers  at  the  famous  Queen’s  Hall  prome¬ 
nade  concerts,  London,  was  one  manifestation  of  war¬ 
time  feeling  that  evoked  a  prompt  protest  in  the  English  press. 
It  seems  tliat  a  week  after  war  was  declared  a  piece  by  Strauss 
whs  replaced  on  the  program  of  the  first  promenade  concert 


Courtly  of  "Tfr#  Cr»fWm*n  )Uc**in» 


AKT-WORK  PROBABLY  DESTROYED  IN  LOUVAIN 


This  wood -Carving  waa  in  the  portico  of  tho  Church  of  8t.  Piorro. 


of  the  season  by  something  of  Tschaikowsky’s;  the  customary 
Wagner  concert  was  replaced  the  next  day  by  a  French  and 
Russian  program;  and  it  was  announced  tliat  the  names  of  no 
living  German  or  Austrian  composers  would  appear  on  the 
future  programs.  In  explanation  of  this  course  the  management 
stated  that  “the  patriotic  feelings  of  the  enormous  audience” 
had  to  be  considered,  and  that  any  German  music  might  pro¬ 
voke  demonstrations  «ml»arrassing  to  tho  police.  But  it  seems 
that  the  management  did  its  audience  an  injustice.  “It  is  a 
worthy  tribute  to  the  broad-minded  and  tolerant  viow  of  the 
British  public  toward  all  things  artistic,"  writes  the  London 
correspondent  of  Musical  America  (New  York),  “that  dis¬ 
approval  has  been  exprest  on  every  sido  for  this  attempt  to 
boycott  German  music.”  Wc  learn,  moreover,  that  the  directors 
have  issued  another  statement  saying  that  in  the  future,  “with 
tho  broad-minded  cooperation  of  thoir  audience,”  they  will 
idhere  to  the  original  scheme  of  tho  concerts  as  set  forth  in 
heir  prostx  '  i  uim  4  mrrira't  correspondent  regret* 


that  oven  for  a  moment  this  tendency  to  pander  to  the  passions 
of  the  hour  should  have  thus  invaded  the  world  of  art. 

The  incident  lias  evoked  the  following  interesting  comment 
from  the  pen  of  William  Archer  in  the  columns  of  the  London 
News  and  Leader: 

“Passing  through  the  Embankment  Gardens  the  other 
evening,  1  heard  tho  band  discoursing  to  a  largo  crowd  the  march 
from  ‘Tannhtiuser.’  'Good!'  I  said  to  my  companion; '  we're  not 
boycotting  Wagner!’  What  was  my  amazement,  thon,  to 
read  that  Wagner,  received  with  applause  on  the  Embankment, 
was  to  bo  boy««otted  at  Queen's  Hail!  I  wont  to  the  Promenatl- 
Concert  on  Monday  evening,  half  hoping — shall  I  confess? — to 
hoar  some  protest  on  tho  port  of  tho  public.  There  was  nothing 
of  the  sort;  the  audience  accepted  the  ‘Franco-Russian’  program 
on  its  merits, With  no  trace  of  political  feeling;  but  as  'A.  K 
(minted  out.  there  was  nothing  like  the  crowded  house  usual  on 
Wagner  nights.  Glancing  down  the  announcements  in  advance, 
one  is  glad  to  note  that  there  is  no  thought  of  such  an  imbeeilitv 
as  a  general  boycott  of  Gorman  music.  Handel,  Mozart. 
Schubert,  Schumann.  Mendelssohn  hold  their  places;  and 
Friday  iH,  as  usual,  a  Beethoven  night.  I  trust  the  public  will 
mark  its  resentment  of  the  exclusion  of  Wagner  by  giving 
Beethoven  a  bumper  house.  That  will  be  the  most  dignified 
protest.” 

Emphasizing  the  distinction  between  waging  war  agam-t 
Germany  and  waging  war  against  German  art,  Mr.  Archer 
goes  on  to  say: 

“For  my  part,  I  am  heart  and  soul  with  this  war  against  the 
incubus  of  militarism  under  which  Europe  has  been  tossing  and 
gasping  for  the  past  half  century.  But  is  a  war  against  militar¬ 
ism  a  war  against  German  culture?  Heaven  forbid!  And 
oven  if  it  were,  what  has  music — that  mysterious  transcript 
of  the  rhythmic  universe  and  intimation  of  our  kinship  to  the 
stars — what  has  music  to  do  with  earthly  boundaries  and  pett\ 
tribal  rancors?  It  is  true  that  some  music  has,  by  association,  a 
chauvinistic  tinge.  I  do  not  know  how  far  Wagner  in  hi.- 
later  years  may  have  l>cen  caught  up  in  the  vortex  of  German 
Imperialism.  But  ull  his  l>e«t  work,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mis 
taken,  was  done  before  1370;  and  it  is  not  to  bo  imagined  that 
the  revolutionary  of  ’43  would  have  any  real  sympathy  with  the 
military  tyranny  of  to-day.  It  would  be  untimely  to  play  the 
‘  Kaisermarsch';  but  who  wants  to  hear  the  *  Kaisermarseh' 
when  he  can  hear  the  ‘Lohengrin’  prelude  or  the  ‘Tristao' 
overture?  Why  should  we  cut  off  our  noso  to  spite  our  face?’ 

Mr.  Archer  regards  the  incident  as  “typical,”  and  expresse- 
tho  hope  that  “wo  may  turn  it  to  profit.”  To  quote  him  further 

"‘Love  as  tho  you  would  one  day  hate*  is  a  particularly 
mean  specimen  of  proverbial  wisdom;  but  its  converse,  ‘Hat* 
as  tho  you  would  one  day  love’  is  truly  wise  and  peculiarly  apt 
at  the  present  juncture.  One  day — unless  this  war  be  indeed 
the  end  of  civilization — we  shall  bo  tho  friends  of  a  purified 
ennobled  Germany.  Let  us  do  nothing  that  shall  needlwdy 
postpone  that  day,  nothing  tliat  hIieII  tend  to  mar  it  by  metnori.- 
of  senseless,  futile  alienation.  Shall  we  forget,  because  of  th. 
misdeeds  of  a  caste  of  soldier-politicians,  all  that  Germany  ha- 
given  us  of  great  and  beautiful,  in  science  and  scholarship,  in 
poetry  and  music?  Nay,  rather,  let  us  keep  in  closest  touch 
with  it,  that,  when  the  day  of  reconciliation  oomes,  we  may  b* 
able  to  say,  ‘From  the  truo  soul  of  Germany  we  wore  never 
estranged.’ 

“  Here  we  may  well  call  to  mind  another  proverbial  tog:  ‘Fa- 
est  et  ab  hosto  dooeri.’  If  it  is  right  to  be  taught  by  an 
enemy,  much  more  evidently  is  it  wise  to  accept  from  hint 
all  wo  can  of  spiritual  sustenance,  refreshment,  solace.  One 
could  imagine  Germany,  if  it  were  possible,  cutting  off  our 
supplies  of  Goethe  and  Heine,  of  Beethoven  and  Wagner;  bu« 
that  we  ourselves  should  reject  and  cast  them  out  would  be  the 
height  of  self-defeating  stupidity. 

“Literature  can  not,  indeed,  claim  tho  aloofness  of  music 
'rom  political  influences,  hut  the  best  literature  of  Germany 
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CARVED  STONE-WORK  IN  THE  CmTRCH  «>K  ST.  PIERRE,  LOUVAIN 

Four  other  famous  works  of  art  In  this  church  are  specifically  mentioned  In  a  rllnpatch  from  Ostcnd  as  aroons  the  treaumrw  dmtroyed  when 
I^ouvaln  was  burned.  Theae  are  Rog*r  Van  dfC  We>*den*s  "T be  Dtwccait  from  the  Cro»/*  Dlecich  Bout  s  -  The  Last  Supper*’  and  "Tb© 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Erasmus."  and  a  beautifully  carved  screen  of  fifteenth-century  workmanship. 
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entirely  free  from  the  spirit  with  which  wo  are  at  war.  How  far 
Nietzsche  may  justly  be  claimed  as  a  product  of  1870  I  must 
leave  to  the  Nietzscheans  to  determine.  His  arrogance,  I  own. 
has  always  repelled  me.  In  Sudermann  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
the  Prussian  drill-sergeant,  and  Sudermann  is  therefore  a  third- 
rate  writer.  Hauptmann,  a  first-rate  writer,  is  devoid  of  that 
spirit.  'Dor  Biberpelz'  satirizes  it:  'Hannele*  moves  in  a 
region  of  pure  poetry  and  pity.  And  when  we  turn  to  the  great 
'  lassies  we  find  no  trace  of  swaggering  Hismarckianism.  Schiller, 
the  poet  of  the  human  ideal,  would  certainly  have  detected  it; 
Goethe  is  rather  to  be  reproached  with  lack  of  patriotism  than 
with  chauvinism.  As  for  Heino,  he  ahhorred  the  Prussian  eagle 
and  riddled  it  with  shafts  of  scorn." 

Another  writer,  discussing  the  Queen's  Hall  incident  in  a 
London  paper,  remarks  that  "it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  it  is  also  high  treason  in  Germany  now  to  be  caught 
reading  Shakespeare  and  Milton."  His  irony,  however,  loses 
some  of  its  point  if  the  following  dispatch,  which  comes  to  the 
New  York  Evening  Pont  from  Copenhagen,  is  true: 

"German  authors  have  formed  a  national  association  to 
prevent  literary  works  from  hostile  countries  being  translated 
into  German.  The  authors  of  plays  lielonging  to  hostile  coun¬ 
tries  are  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Gorman  press.  This  move¬ 
ment,  it  is  said,  is  due  to  the  attitude  of  Belgian  and  British 
authors." 

From  the  London  correspondence  of  Musical  America  we  learn 
flirt  her  that  while  public  opinion  in  England  rejects  thp  boycott 
of  German  music,  it  accepts  the  expedient  of  employing  only 
British  musicians.  This  discrimination,  the  director  of  the 
ftoval  Albert  Hall  explains,  is  resorted  to  "as  a  means  of  allevi¬ 
ating  any  possible  distress  among  British  musicians  rather  than 
from  any  sordid  or  chauvinistic  motive." 


GERMAN  CULTURE  DEFENDED 

BSERVERS  IN  BOTH  CAMPS  agree  that  behind  the 
present  terrific  upheaval  in  Europe  there  is  a  conflict 
of  irreconcilable  ideals,  but  they  differ  diametrically 
when  it  comes  to  defining  and  allotting  theee  ideals.  Thus,  from 
many  German  sources  we  have  l>eon  assured  that  the  basic  issue 
of  the  war  is  whether  Teuton  culture  or  Slavic  barbarism  is  to 
survive  and  dominate  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Henri 
Bergson,  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  living  philosophers,  while 
also  characterizing  the  war  as  a  struggle  of  civilization  against 
barbarism,  sees  barbarism  represented  by  the  Prussian  military 
machine  and  civilization  by  the  forced  of  the  Allies.  In  last 
week's  issue  we  quoted  an  article  in  which  the  Springfield 
Republican  undertook  to  show,  by  the  testimony  of  Germans 
themselves,  that  the  German  idealism  of  an  earlier  generation 
had  been  superseded  of  lato  by  Gorman  materialism  and  com¬ 
mercialism.  Now  in  The  Fatherland  (New  York)  wo  find  the 
same  charge  of  deterioration  leveled  against  both  England  and 
France  by  Prof.  Herbert  Sanborn,  of  Yandorbilt  University. 
As  this  champion  of  German  culture  sees  the  situation,  "all 
Europe  except  Germany  has  been  steadily  sinking  to  a  plane  of 
crass  materialism.”  In  support  of  this  rather  sweeping  con¬ 
tention  he  says  in  part: 

"From  the  point  of  view  of  universal  ideals,  if  not  from  the 
point  of  view  of  ordinary  racial  prudence,  the  Teutons  of  the 
North,  England,  and  even  France  and  Italy,  ought  to  be  found 
at  the  side  of  Germany  in  this  contest,  ana  the  chief  explanation 
of  their  defection  and  antipathy  is  the  fact  that  these  nations 
themselves  have  lost  their  former  ideals  to  such  an  extent  thai 
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they  no  longer  find  themselves  as  whole  peoples  in  sympathy 
with  the  CiHripan  oulture.  England,  as  MiLnsterberg  pointed  out 
in  the  ‘Americans,’  has  steadily  degenerated  since  the  days  of 
Shakespeare,  until  it  has  been  called  appropriately  merely  a 
'nation  of  shopkee|x*rs/  and  France. and  Italy,  taken  as  a  whole, 
are  not  much  lielter  off;  it  is  not  the  Frauce  of  Moliere.  nor  the 
Italy  of  Dante,  even  in  spirit. 

"The  German  nation,  on  the  contrary,  has  steadily  adhered 
to  its  ancient  veneration  for  the  eternal  values  of  life,  and  ha* 
never,  jn  the  midst  of  material  progress,  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  riche*  and  commercial  prosperity  are  not  for  luxury,  hut. 
for  the  development  of  the  higher  life  to  l»e  bused  upon  it.  This 
thought  permeates  all  classes  of  the  nation  and  makes  them 
instinctively  despise  Russians  and  other  races  with  low  aims 
of  life. 

"  It  should  lie  the  sacred  duty  of  all  thinking  men  to  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  prevent  the  crippling  or  the  downfall  of  the 
German  Empire.  .  .  .  For  the  destruction  and  subjection  of 
this  people,  to  which  the  present  war  might  be  merely  a  pre¬ 
liminary  step,  would  mean,  if  not  immediately  so  great  a  reverse 
as  we  find  in  the  Dark  Ages  subsequent  to  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  nevertheless  a  return  to  something  nearly  as 
bad  in  the  espousal  of  a  point  of  view  of  civilization  thut  makes 
material  values  ends  in  themselves;  for  no  modern  nation  except 
Germany,  one  may  venture  safely  to  assert,  possesses  as  a  whole 
any  higher  ideal. 

“Concerning  the  Sluv  there  can,  of  course,  be  not  the  slightest 
doubt. 

“At  the  lime  of  Peter  tin*  Great  the  race  was  a  horde  of 
barbarians,  just  emerging  from  a  condition  of  semisavagery, 
susceptible,  as  Peter  in  his  own  |x*rson  only  too  plainly  showed, 
of  nothing  hut  the  most  superficial  veneer  of  European  civiliza¬ 
tion,  uml  tin*  race,  in  spite  of  so-called  universities  thut  it  has 
established,  and  in  spite  of  a  few  sporadic  cases  of  genius,  not  of 
I  ho  first  rank,  such  as  Tolstoy,  has  most  certainly  reinaimd  upon 
the  plane  of  Peter  himself.  They  have  furnished  America  chiefly 
its  anarchists  ami  nihilists.  To  such  a  race  the  leadership  and 
control  of  civilization  can  hardly  Is*  entrusted. 

“  England  lives  on  a  higher  plane. of  course,  and  so  does  France; 
but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  England  (as  Carlyle,  Kuskin, 
•  Matthew  Arnold,  and  other  cultured  Englishmen  of  our  day 
have  frequently  lamented)  now  lives,  as  a  people,  on  the  sordid 
plane  of  thinking  which  regards  the  accumulation  of  material 
wealth  and  the  various  forms  of  luxury  to  lx*  obtained  thereby 
as  the  sole  aim  and  end  of  civilization . 

“Ask  the  average  Englishman  of  bmding  and  in i el ligui tee¬ 
the  men  who  at  present  control  the  development  and  application 
of  English  material  resources — what  tin*  purjiose  of  education 
is.  and  he  will  promptly  tell  you  that  it  is  for  some  material 
advantage,  ‘getting  on  iti  the  world/  and  the  like.  If  you  suggest 
that  there  may  tie  something  further  than  this,  lie  does  not 
understand  what  you  mean;  for  he  and  his  kind  have  not  yet 
come  to  the  stage  of  self-consciousness  that  grasps  higher  aims 
than  this. 

“He  believes  in  universities  and  vocational  training,  to  be 
sure,  but  only  because  he  believes  that  these  are  instrumental  to 
the  realization  of  greater  material  prosperity,  and  he  is  corre- 
s ponding! y  alarmed  when  he  seems  to  discover  that  the  training 
process  does  not  produce  ‘ efficient ’  men.  He  wants  specialist- 
men  rather  than  men-specialists.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  attained  as  a  nation  to  that  stage  of  self-consciousness 
where  the  eternal  values  are  clearly  conceived,  where  material 
wealth  is  consciously  and  unremittingly  transmuted  into 
spiritual  values. 

“It  may  1st  true  that  Germany  desires  commercial  expansion 
(and  certainly  this  is  the  cause  of  the  arrayal  of  English  arms 
against  her),  but  this  is  a  necessary  economic  right,  not  a  crime. 
She  desires  it.  however,  not  in  the  interest  of  luxurious  living,  as 
does  England,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  development  of  an  ever 
higher  stage  of  civilization  ami  culture;  and  there  is  no  modem 
nation  whose  people  as  a  whole  are  so  thoroughly  permeated 
with  this  spirit. 

"For  this  reason.  if  for  no  other,  every  friend  of  true  culture 
of  whatever  nation,  every  person  who  has  grasped  the  strictly 
German  thought  that  history  is  a  development,  ami  a  develop¬ 
ment  in  sclf-cou*cioUBm*ss,  should  find  himself  in  warmest 
sympathy  with  this  noble  people  in  this  hour  of  fate.  Patriotism 
is  a  fine  thing,  and  it  is  sometimes  necessary  for  individual*  to 
follow  its  impulse  in  opposition  to  something  that  is  higher  and 
grander  than  this— the  devotion  to  that  country  in  which  the 
highest  ideals  of  the  race  seem  most  secure;  but  so  long  as  these 

o  impulses  do  not  stand  in  opposition,  nobility  obliges  xviupn- 

•.  with  higher  rather  than  with  lower  aims/' 


A  NEW  DRAMATIST  FROM  ICELAND 

NCE  MORE,  it  seems,  Scandinavia  has  given  to  tin 
world  a  dramatist  who  unites  realistic  portrayal  of 
character  and  circumstance  with  poetic  vision  an*l 
diction.  And  this  time  it  is  Iceland  which  has  produced  a  genius 
who  is  already  acclaimed  as  worthy  to  rank  with  Ibsen,  Bjornson 
and  Strindberg  It  is  even  said  by  enthusiasts  that  Johann 
Sigurjonsonu.  who  is  not  yet  thirty-four  years  of  age,  may  i 
to-morrow  surpass  that  famous  triumvirate. 

Mr.  Sigurjonsonu ’s  most  successful  drama.  “ Bjoerg-Ejvind." 
has  not  only  lieen  received  with  enthusiasm  in  the  principal 
theaters  of  the  Scaiidinuv ian  countries,  but  has  l>ecn  played 
at  the  Court  Theater  of  Munich,  and  before  the  outbreak  n| 
war  was  about  to  lx*  staged  in  Vienna,  in  Hamburg,  in  Bremen, 
in  Cologne,  and  in  Essen. 

In  La  h 'true  (Paris)  for  June  1  and  15,  Mr.  LxSon  Pincau,  the 
Doan  of  the  Faculty  of  Del  tom  of  Clermont-Ferrand,  writes 
with  enthusiasm  of  the  poet-dramatist's  work.  Much  of  Mr. 
lineau's  article  is  taken  up  with  an  analysis  of  Mr.  Sigurjon- 
sonn's  three  principal  dramas,  including  copious  extracts  from 
all.  The  subject  of  the  first,  “Dr.  Rung,”  is  very  simple.  The 
hero  is  making  an  effort  to  find  a  specific  for  tulxreulosis. 

“He  seeks  a  poison  which  can  destroy  the  microbe  of  the 
terrible  malady.  Hi*  has  ex  jm -a  men  ltd  on  rabbits.  The  rcsulo 
have  not  satisfied  him.  However,  in  the  course  o'  his  experi¬ 
ments  he  bus  come  to  sec  the  possibility  of  producing  a  special 
serum  which  will  act  as  a  vaccine.  He  explains  it  to  his  friend. 
Otto  Lorkrn . 

‘'Otto — 'But  you  don't  think  of  trying  it  on  yourself." 

Harold  Hung — *lt's  the  only  way  of  solving  the  problem. 

.  .  .  I've  made  numerous  experiments  on  animals.  Unfortu¬ 
nately.  none  will  support  a  sufficient  dose  of  the  |x>ison.  In 
fact,  it  is  requisite  not  merely  that  the  action  shall  be  durable, 
but  that  it  shall  have  also  a  certain  degree  of  intensity.  Man,  on 
tho  contrary,  supports  a  much  higher  degree  of  the  poison  than 
any  other  animal.  .  .  ;  l  shall  noculatc  myself  with  tubercu¬ 
losis  in  the  arm  at  the  same  time  that.  1  take  the  poison  in 
progressive  doses,  which  will  continue  until  I  have  attained  my 
object/" 

The  diameter  of  Otto,  who  is  u  young  poet  full  of  the  joy  of 
living  and  ecstatic  appreciation  of  the  beauties  and  glories  of  tin 
material  world,  is  the  obvious  foil  for  that  of  Hamid,  the  modern 
scientist  searching  above  all  for  truth  and  filled  with  an  ardor 
for  the  delivery  of  humanity  from  its  ills.  The  love  interest  i> 
introduced  by  Otto’s  sister,  Yilda ,  who,  after  pleading  in  vain 
with  her  lover  to  abandou  his  purpose,  refuses  to  leave  him. 

Finding  his  remedy  ineffectual  ugaiust  the  self-inflicted  malady. 
Harold  eventually  commits  suicide  by  tho  novel  method  of  eat¬ 
ing  some  gra|x*s  into  which  he  had  injected  a  subtle  poison  by 
means  of  a  hypodermic  needle.  It  may  seem  rather  out  of 
keeping  with  his  character  that  he  should  present  Yilda  with 
some  of  the  same  fruit,  without  telling  her  of  its  deadly  contents. 
Mr.  Pineau  finds,  however,  in  this  drama  intellectual  exactness 
united  to  sobriety  of  language  and  precision  of  jwychologica! 
analysts  allied  with  the  most  lively  aiul  natural  poetic  senti¬ 
ment.  And  these  qualities,  he  goes  on  to  say,  an*  even  mor» 
evident  in  the  second  play,  " Guard en  Hraun,”  or  “The  Braun 
Farm." 

“The  word  'Ilraun'  is  applied  in  Iceland  to  a  field  strewn 
with  stones  of  volcanic  origin.  The  characters  of  the  play  liv »• 
in  thut  distant  part  of  the  island  where  the  author's  infancy  was 
passed,  and  lie  sketches  in  loving  detail  the  |»utriarchal  lif**. 

Is  not  this  farm  the  very  spot  where  he  himself  grew  up?— -this 
farm  with  the  five  white  pines,  the  walls  of  earth  and  stone, 
the  turf-eovered  roof,  the  dairy,  the  forge,  the  stables,  etc." 

The  theme  is  that  agt*~old  struggle  between  the  love  of  the 
la  id  and  the  love  of  the  child  when  the  two  come  in  conflict.  Tb** 
fx-a.Mii 1 1  Srrinungi  and  his  wife,  Jorunn,  have  an  only  daughter. 
l.jott,  whom  they  purpose  marrying  to  the  steady  hut  unroman  tie 
stin  of  a  neighbor,  an  estimable  young  man  who  will  property 
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keep  up  the  place  and  improve  Uin  prujwty.  Bui  Ljoit  has 
given  her  heart  to  a  wanderer  whom  she  has  seen  but  once,  a 
young  geologist  tramping  through  the  country.  The  first  seen* 
shows  the  family  happy  and  united  in  the  peaceful  stating  of  the 
l»rospeirous  farmhouse.  But  the  next  shows  us  the  household 
gathered  outside  in  the  yard,  after  an  earthquake  which  has 
destroyed  the  shoepfold  and  part  of  the  mansion.  This  partial 
destruction  of  the  old  mansion  is  a  dramatic  expedient  for 
bringing  to  the  surface  an  expression  of  that  intense  love  of  the 
place  which  is  part  of  the  peasant  landlord's  very  being.  He  is 
almost  ready  to  curse  Clod  and  dio  at  the  very  thought  that 
another  shock  may  bring  the  whole  to  ruin.  And  his  artless 
expression  of  his  feeling  rises  to  a  strain  of  exalted  poetry.  He 
says  to  Jorunn: 

"You  know  that  night  when  you  thought  I  was  lost  in  the 
snow-storm.  A  light  was  burning  in  the  topmost  window. 
When  I  saw  it  I  felt  happier  than  if  I'd  met  a  friend.  And  when 
iho  dbgs  began  to  bark  behind  the  door  it  was  just  as  if  the 
house  itself  was  talking  and  uttering  cries  of  joy.  It  gave  me 
more  pleasure  than  to  hear  any  human  voice.  And  when  I 
opened  the  door  and  eanie  into  the  hall  the  darkness  put  its 
arms  about  me.  I  never  had  a  sweeter  embrace— not  even  from 
my  girl  when  she  was  a  baby.  .  .  .  (He  points  at  the  house 
with  his  finger.)  There  she  is.  she  who  has  waited  for  me  every 
evening  ns  far  back  as  1  can  remember.  1  have  seen  her  windows 
llarn  ng  in  the  sunshine;  1  have  seen  them  wet  with  rain;  1 
have  seen  thorn  white  with  frost.  ...  I  have  climlied  on  her 
roof  as  I  did  on  my  father's  shoulders.  When  I  was  up  there, 
it  was  just  as  if  she'd  lifted  me  up  so  I  could  see  better.” 

In  short,  he’ll  have  no  son-in-law  who'll  desert  tho  place 
and  carry  Ljotl  away.  The  girl  must  choose  between  father  and 
lover.  Sorrowfully  but  firmly  she  chooses  the  latter.  But 
I  his  apparently  hopeless  deadlock  between  two  iron  wills  is 
resolved  by  Jorunn,  the  obedient  wife  and  loving  mother.  In  a 
touching  and  charming  scene  she  finally  triumphs  by  reminding 
him  that  Ljotl  will  probably  have  children,  and  that  a  grandson 
may  take  upon  himself  the  pious  care  the  would-be  son-in-law 
refuses.  Says  the  tactful  Jorunn:  "A  daughter's  sou  is  often 
more  like  his  grandfather  than  his  father.  You  know  that  as 
well  as  1!"  The  argument  suffices,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  a 
happy  ending. 

But  it  is  in  * ' Bjocrg-Ejvind "  that  the  dramatist  gives  the 
most  characteristic  picture  of  his  native  land  as  well  as  the  most 
powerful  portrayal  of  human  passions.  The  hero,  whose  name 
gives  the  title,  is  an  outlaw.  Hunger  has  made  him  a  thief; 
he  has  boon  condemned,  but  has  escaped  from  prison,  taking 
refuge  in  the  mountains. 

“Tired  of  solitude,  he  has  descended  the  opposite  slope  into  a 
region  where  he  is  unknown  and  taken  service  under  the  name 
of  A'an  with  Halla,  a  rich  young  widow.  .  .  .  Halin'*  brother- 
in-law,  tho  sheriff,  wishes  to  marry  her  for  her  property,  but  she 
scorns  him.  Halla  learns  Kari’s  secret,  but  tells  him  she  loves 
him.  .  .  .  She  flies  with  him  to  tho  mountain.  She  has  two 
children.  The  first  comes  at  a  time  of  such  great  material  and 
moral  distress  that  sho  leaves  it  to  perish  in  the  snow.  The 
second  is  a  lovely  little  girl,  whom  slu>  adores.  But  the  sheriff, 
whoso  hate  is  unceasing,  finally  tracks  t  hem  to  their  hiding-place. 
Then  Holla ,  rather  than  deliver  her  child  to  the  vengeance 
of  this  man,  runs,  as  if  demented,  to  the  cascade  and  throws 
the  sleeping  child  into  it,  while  lijocrg  plunges  his  knife  into  his 
‘•nemy’s  heart.  They  must  fly  farther.  And  now  these  former 
lovers,  wandering  through  the  torment  of  days  and  niglils  of 
•  oaselessly  falling  snow,  maddened  by  hungt  r.  torture  each  other 
with  mutual  reproaches,  until  finally,  beside  themselves  with 
'Offering  and  fear,  they  are  lost  in  the  impenetrable  gloom  of 
the  white  night. 

“In  this  frame  the  poet  has  placed  a  number  of  pieturuH.  * 
which,  with  those  from  the  ‘Hraun  Farm,’  constitute  a  very 
original  gallery  of  Icelandic  life  and  manners.  The  opening 
scene  is  in  the  great  hall  of  Holla's  farm;  along  the  walls  are 
ranged  tho  beds  with  their  bright  coverlets  of  knitted  wool. 
The  dormer  windows,  with  their  openings  covered  with  squares 
of  bladder,  light  dimly  the  wainscot,  black  with  wait  and  decay, 
the  carved  chests,  and  painted  trunks." 
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Space  forbids  extended  quotation  of  the  striking  dialug,  but 
we  quote  .some  of  Mr.  Pineau’s  final  remarks: 

•"Bjoerg-Ejvind’  has  been  received  with  enthusiasm  wherever 
it  has  been  played.  The  pictureequenOSS  and  variety  of  the 
milieu,  the  vigorous  movement  of  the  principal  scenes,  .  .  . 
above  all,  the  love,  the  all-powerful  love  of  this  marvelous 
Halla,  who  abandons  everything  for  the  man — the  thief,  the 
servant,  the  outlaw  whom  sho  loves;  this  love,  which  avenging 
famine  finally  destroys  in  delirium  and  madness,  explains  and 
justifies  everything. 

**  But  some  persons  can  not  pardon  her  double  crime,  the 
slaying  of  her  children.  In  regality,  this  woman,  generally  so 
reasonable,  is  an  impulsive.  ...  As  the  author  expresses  it: 
*  1  mean  to  show  a  person  who  at  certain  moments  acta  purely 
from  instinct.  .  .  .  Beneath  the  snows  of  Iceland  is  the  burning 
volcano.  ...  In  fact,  Halla  expiates  by  her  atrocious  death  the 
fault  she  committed  in  braving  the  social  law  to  follow  her 

heart.’ 

"In  this  theater  there  is  no  obscure  symbolism,  no  fog  of 
fantasy,  no  scandalous  thesis,  not  even  a  new  theory  of  art — 
nothing  but  poetry.  Not  the  poetry  of  words,  charming  ami 
fallacious,  not  of  rhythm  nor  of  dazzling  imagery  making  us 
forget  our  miseries  ....  but  the  sublime  creative  poetry 
which  makea  beings  of  flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves  .  .  .  human 
creatures  to  whom  Sigurjonsonn  has  given  of  his  own  soul.”— 
Translation  made  for  Tub  Literary  Digest. 


WAR  AND  LITERATURE 

HE  IDEA,  advanced  in  some  quarters,  that  one  effect 
of  the  present  war  will  be  to  impart  a  pronounced 
impetus  to  literary  creation  in  Europe  is  characterized 
by  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Globe  as  fallacious.  While  admitting 
the  plausibility  of  the  idea  in  theory,  this  writer  argues  that  "the 
historical  precedents  are  almost  entirely  against  it."  He  goes 
on  to  say: 

"Take  Germany,  for  instance.  Here,  as  in  all  other  countries, 
nationalism  has  been  violently,  artificially  stimulated.  Cosmo¬ 
politan  tendencies  have  naturally  been  eclipsed  for  the  time. 

Just  as  the  Englishman  feels  himself  more  overwhelmingly 
English  than  he  did  even  during  the  Boer  War— for,  remember, 
there  was  a  strong,  numerous  pro-Boer  party  in  England  at  that 
time — just  ho  does  the  German  to-day  fed  himself  more:  thor¬ 
oughly  Teutonic  than  he  has  for  forty  years. 

"The  Frenchman  does  not  enter  into  this  discussion  except 
casually.  To  an  amazing  extent  are  the  art  and  literature  of 
France  indifferent  to  outside  influence.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of 
course,  left  the  mark  of  his  example  on  the  novel  of  all  countries. 

Other  exceptions  may  Ik-  picked  here  and  there.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  the  self-sufficiency,  the  imperviousness,  of  the 
French  as  a  nation  to  the  art  and  literature  of  their  neighbors, 
an-  little  short  of  chauvinistic. 

"The  German,  on  the  other  hand,  is  peculiarly  susceptible. 

From  time  to  time  he  has  vigorously  tried  to  shako  off  French 
influence.  In  his  music  he  has  suer«*eded.  But  never  in  his 
literature.  You  can  find  traces  of  it  in  Schnitzler  to-day. 

Despite  the  Ueberbrctfl  movement  and  the  efforts  of  Bierbaunr, 

Von  Wolzogen,  Dchmel,  Hauptmann.  Thoma,  and  Wedekind, 
Germany  ran  never  keep  its  eves  off  Paris  for  very  long.  But 
surely,  one  thinks,  now  that  the  race-feeling  has  boon  so  ale 
normally  stimulated,  there  will  be  a  strong,  intensive  cultivation 
of  essentially  German  books,  plays,  poems.  Surely  a  prolific 
period  of  literary  vigor  will  ensue? 

"On  the  contrary,  all  precedent#  |s>int  to  the  probability  of  a 
|M*riod  of  deadly  anemia. 

"After  the  Franco-  Prussian  War  I  lie  triumphant  nation, 
having  been  brought  into  being  upon  such  strong  meat  as  bayon¬ 
ets  and  cannon-balls.  confined  its  literary  diet  to  ‘pop  for  babes.’ 

After  the  Napoleonic  wars  France  plunged  into  a  period  of 
aetivity  that  was  prolific  hut  futile,  a  period  that  did  not  end 
until  the  thirties. 

"In  the  United  States  most  of  the  big  authors  antedate  the 
Civil  War.  Emerson  lived  until  1SS2,  and  Whitman  until  ten 
years  later.  But  their  creative  powers  were  definitely  formed 
before  1860  (‘Leaves  of  Grass’  was  published  in  1855).  And 
the  general  taste  in  the  following  two  decades  was  undenial 
toward  the  namby-pamby.” 
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Religion  and  Social  Service 


A  NEUTRAL  SHIP  THAT  CARRIES  AID  IMPARTIALLY  TO  ALL  THE  COMBATANTS 


THE  RED  CROSS  SHIP 


THE  SAILING  of  the  steamer  Red  Cross  for  Europe, 
with  its  cargo  of  thirty  doctors  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  nurse*.,  Ix-ars  witness,  as  the  New  York  Sun 
remarks,  "that  our  solicitude  is  for  those  who  suffer  and  our 
neutrality  not  the  product  of  indifference."  It  is  the  beginning 
of  America’s  practical  response  to  dispatches  telling  how  the 
demands  made  upon  the  Euro|M-au  Red  ( 'ross  have  already  run 
far  beyond  its  resources  both  in  funds  and  nurses.  The  Red  Cross 
is  the  transformed  Hamburg,  which  was  given  to  the  American 
Red  Cross  organization  for  this  use  by  the  Hamburg- American 
line.  She  sails  under  the  American  flag,  with  American  officers 
and  crew.  Her  commander  is  Capt.  Armistead  Rust,  U.  S.  N., 
retired.  While  she  carries,  in  addition  to  the  surgeons  and 
nurses,  an  immense  quantity  of  hospital  supplies  and  equi|>- 
ment  for  use  in  the  field,  she  is  not  fitted  out  with  wards  and 
operating-rooms.  In  other  words,  she  is  not  a  hospital  ship,  and 
it  is  explained  that  the  only  circumstances  in  which  she  would 
receive  wounded  on  Isuml  would  be  in  ease  she  encountered  a 
naval  battle.  The  medical  staff  is  under  the  command  of 
Major  Robert  U.  Patterson,  United  Stutes  Array  Medical  Ser¬ 
vice.  and  tile  nurses  arc  under  Miss  Helen  Scott  Hay,  of  Chicago. 
In  a  statement  to  the  press  Miss  Mabel  T.  Boardman,  head  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  American  organization,  gives  the 
following  additional  information: 

"There  are  the  extra  nurses,  in  order  to  provide  substitutes 
for  any  possible  illness  among  them.  This  number  of  surgeons 
and  nurses  constitutes  ten  units,  each  including  three  surgeons 
and  twelve  nurses.  A  double  uuit  will  1m-  landed  at  Falmouth, 
England,  for  use  by  the  English  medical  authorities,  and  the 
double  unit  assigned  to  Russia  will  al*o  land  at  Falmouth  and 
proceed  to  their  destination  by  way  of  Copenhagen.  A  third 
double  unit  w  ill  be  landed  at  Havre  for  I  he  French;  ami  double 
units  for  service  with  the  German  and  Austrian  armies  will  be 
landed  at  Rotterdam,  in  Holland. 

"Besides  the  surgeons  and  nurses,  wo  shall  land  immense 
quantities  of  supplies  and  equipment  for  each  of  the  warring 
countries.  Belgium,  which  has  cabled  that  she  does  not  require 
surgeons  and  nurses,  will  also  receive  supplies.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  enumerate  all  the  stores  we  an-  sending,  hut  everything 
that  can  Ik-  required  in  caring  for  wounded  men  will  be  in  the 

holds  of  the  Rid  Cross. . 

"If  t.h;*  war  lasts  as  long  as  some  authorities  sav  that  it  will, 
we  shall  have  to  send  many  more  expeditions  to  Europe  and  else¬ 
where.  Besides  the  force  going  on  the  Red  Cross,  we  are  sending 
a  single  unit  of  three  surgeons  and  twelve  nurses  to  Servia  on  the 
faannina.  of  the  Greek  line,  next  week.  They  will  go  by  way  of 
f ’incus  and  Salonika." 

According  lo  the  Kansas  City  Star  then  are  5,000  trained 


nurses  in  this  country  who  are  members  of  the  American  Re«l 
Cross  Society,  each  of  them  pledged  to  service  in  any  part  of 
tho  world  when  called.  In  the  Kansas  City  paper  we  read  further: 

"In  times  of  peace  the  nurses  of  the  Red  Cross  pursue  their 
own  course.  They  are  in  hospitals,  in  private  service,  teaching 
in  training-schools.  When  they  enlist  they  pledge  themselves 
to  the  service  of  the  Red  Cross.  They  get  no  pay  from  the 
society  until  called  out,  then  the  pay  is  $50  a  month  for  servie* 
in  this  country,  $<10  a  month  if  sent  outside  the  country. 

"The  pay  is  small  enough  for  the  risks  they  run  and  the  hard 
work  they  do.  In  battle  they  will  1m*  in  danger  of  bullets  and 
bursting  shells,  and  their  days  and  nights  will  be  filled  with 
uncertainty,  fatigue,  and  nervous  struin.  There  will  be  little  of 
romance  in  the  work,  with  its  long  lines  of  sufferers,  with 
limbs  shot  away,  erusht  heads,  torn  iMxlies.  lips  that  babble  in 
delirium . 

"When  the  American  Red  Cross  volunteers  get  to  Europ< 
they  will  1m*  assigned  for  duty  with  the  medical  staffs  of  different 
armies,  where  the  Kuropeun  h«*d  of  the  society  decides  their 
aorvices  are  most  needed.  They  will  go  to  the  front  at  once,  and 
within  two  or  three  weeks  will  Im*  in  the  thick  of  the  fighting. 

"In  Germany  and  in  France  the  Red  Cross  is  officially  recog¬ 
nized  and  is  placed  under  the  direct  military  control.  In 
England,  while  it  cooperatt*  in  every  detail  with  the  Ann} 
Medical  Corps,  the  Red  ('ross  preserves  its  own  organization 
intael.  In  Germany,  the  volunteer  organization  is  presided  oveT 
by  an  imperial  commission  or  inspector-general,  and  the  Red 
Cross  operates  according  to  his  instructions.  Nurses  and 
doctors  volunteering  are  assigned  by  him  to  various  commands, 
but  it  is  a  rule  of  the  German  service  that  no  volunteer  who  is 
not  of  German  nationality  can  Im>  assigned  to  duty  with  the 
army  in  the  field.  At  base  hospitals,  however,  the  services  of 
foreigners  are  welcomed,  but  authorization  to  engage  in  the 
work  must  emanate  from  the  War  Office.  The  same  rules  regular* 
the  service  in  France.” 

The  American  branch  of  the  Red  Cross  advertises  that  ii 
needs  $1,000,000  to  meet  adequately  the  great  opportunity 
for  service  created  by  this  war.  and  in  its  call  for  contribution* 
it  says:  “Give  what  you  can — be  it  five  cents  or  $5,000."  Com¬ 
menting  on  this  ap|M*al,  the  Dallas  Scire  remarks  that  it  is  for 
a  cause  in  which  the  Church  could  well  cooperate.  We  read: 

"Thousands  have  died  who,  if  they  had  received  prompt 
and  proper  attention,  could  have  beeu  saved.  What  is  lacking 
is  primarily  money.  Given  the  necessary  money,  an* I  the  Red 
Cross  will  soon  provide  even  the  army  of  nurses  demanded  by 
this  monstrous  war.  If  it  is  to  get  the  money,  and  if  thousand* 
are  not  to  lose  their  lives  needlessly,  the  people  of  all  countries* 
must  contribute  promptly  and  generously.  The  people  of  th* 
United  States  ought  to  contribute  with  a  double  measure  of 
generosity,  and  call  it  a  thanksgiving  offering  for  their  exemp* 
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lion  from  the  frightful  calamity  that  has  l>een  brought  on  the 
people  of  Europe.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  churches  could  do 
nothing  better  than  to  take  up  collections  for  the  lied  Cross. 
Furthermore,  wo  should  think  ministers  could  not  easily  find  a 
more  inviting  and  appropriate  theme  for  discourse  than  this  of 
our  obligation  as  a  people  to  contribute  to  the  funds  of  the 
Red  Cross." 

The  New  York  Times  thinks  that  the  sailing  of  the  Red  Cross 
rill  awaken  Americans  to  the  needs  of  the  situation  and  acceler¬ 
ate  their  giving.  Says  the 
New  York  Globe: 

‘‘Wo  should  not  stop  with 
ending  one  Red  Cross  ship  to 
Europe.  There  is  crying  need 
for  medical  supplies,  for  doc¬ 
tors  and  nurses.  The  war  is 
the  greatest  the  world  has  over 
known,  and  the  suffering  caused 
by  it  is  in  proportion.  As  the 
greatest  neutral  nation  on  the 
globe  and  the  wealthiest,  we 
must  live  up  to  our  obliga¬ 
tions.  The  chief  of  those  is 
rhat  when  we  are  called  upon 
in  the  name  of  humanity  we 
must  promptly  respond.  Never 
has  this  call  been  more  urgent. 

"The  American  Red  Cross 
Society  needs  more  money  to 
send  further  relief  to  the 
stricken  oountries  of  Europe. 

Thirty  surgeons  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-fivo  nurses! 

Fine!  But  let  us  rather  make 
It  three  hundred  surgeons  and  twelve  hundred  nurses.  The 
opportunity  is  here.  Let  us  rise  to  the  occasion." 

There  is  no  danger  of  exaggerating  the  dire  need  of  Red  Crow* 
work  in  the  oountries  now  devastated  by  war,  declares  The 
Union ,  of  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  which  goes  on  to  speak 
of  the  American  society's  record  for  efficiency.  Not  only  does 
its  mission  of  morcy  know  no  discrimination  in  time  of  war. 
remarks  the  Indianapolis  News,  hut  in  times  of  peace  it  is  also 
active  in  alleviating  suffering  in  the  wake  of  other  disasters. 
Thus  wo  are  reminded  that  it  raised  a  million  dollars  for  t  he 
victims  of  the  Messina  earthquake,  and  distributed  two  million 
more  among  the  Ohio  Hood  sufferers.  "But  never  before," 
adds  The  News ,  "has  it  been  called  upon  to  meet  so  overwhelming 
a  disaster  as  now  confronts  it." 
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PROHIBITION'S  NEW  ALLY 

10  BUSINESS  is  “the  new  foe  of  the  liquor  traffic  abl» 
to  deal  a  staggering  blow,"  says  a  writer  in  The  Christian 
Advocate  (Methodist,  New  York),  who  maintains  also 
that  "the  day  of  the  sober  workman,  long  dawning,  is  here." 
Manufacturers  can  not  be  expected  to  indemnify  employees 
injured  in  their  plants,  we  read,  if  the  accident  is  due  to  the  semi- 
sober  condition  of  the  worker.  Consequently  when,  as  is  the  case 

in  New  York  State,  a  Work¬ 
man’s  Compensation  Law  pro- 
sides  that  employers  shall  in¬ 
sure  their  employees  against 
death  and  injury,  the  employer 
rightly  insists  that  none  of  hi* 
men  shall  drink  intoxicating 
beverages.  "Accidents  are  m< 
longer  regarded  as  pro  video- 
”  says  the  writer,  but  ar« 
known  to  proceed  largely  from 
the  drinking  habits  of  work¬ 
men.  Of  what  use  is  it,  he 
“to  have  expensive  ma¬ 
chinery  guarded  with  the  most 
serviceable  and  approved  de¬ 
vices"  if  even  a  "  moderate 
drinker"  is  to  handle  it?  To 
insure  "safety  first,"  we  musi 
guarantee  "sober  first,”  and  lie 
goes  on  to  say  that  merely 
on  the  ground  of  efficiency,  employers  are  encouraging  the 
workers  in  various  ways  to  leave  drink  alone.  What  is  more 
interesting,  perhaps,  to  believers  in  prohibition  is  the  fact 
that — 

"The  man  who  thinks  more  of  his  job  than  he  does  of  hir> 
drink  has  the  floor.  Society  is  taking  so  complex  a  form,  com¬ 
petition  is  so  keen,  the  standards  of  efficiency  required  so  high 
that  there  is  a  growing  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  man  wbosc 
hand  is  steady,  brain  clear,  and  judgment  unimpaired  by  drafts 
of  drink.  Even  the  moderate  drinker  is  out  of  it;  the  hand¬ 
writing  is  on  the  wall. 

"Let  us  make  the  daring  prophecy  that  the  time  is  not  far 
■listant  when  a  prohibition  zone  will  surround  our  mills  and 
factories,  even  as  schools  and  churches  are  now  protected, 
within  which  no  liquor  may  be  sold.  Tho  webs  so  skilfully  Bpun 
at  doors  and  gates  of  industrial  plants  will  have  to  come  down. 


Whereas,  it  is  the  especial  wish  and  longing  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  in  prayer  and  counsel  and  all  friendliness,  to 
serve  the  cause  of  peace : 

Therefore.  I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  do  designate  Sunday,  the  fourth  day  of 
October  next,  a  day  of  prayer  and  supplication,  and  do  request 
all  God-fearing  persons  to  repair  on  that  day  to  their  places 
of  worship,  there  to  unite  their  petitions  to  Almighty  God,  that 
overruling  the  counsel  of  men,  setting  straight  the  things  they 
can  not  govern  or  alter,  taking  pity  on  the  nations  now  in  the 
throes  of  conflict,  in  His  mercy  and  goodness  showing  a  way 
where  men  can  sec  none.  He  vouchsafe  His  children  healing 
peace  again  and  restore  once  more  that  concord  among  men 
and  nations  without  which  there  can  be  neither  happiness  nor 
true  friendship  nor  any  wholesome  fruit  of  toil  or  thought  in 
the  world;  praying  also  to  this  end  that  He  forgive  us  our 
sins,  our  ignorance  of  His  holy  will,  our  wiLTulness  and  many 
errors,  and  lead  us  in  the  paths  of  obedience  to  places  of  vision 
and  to  thoughts  and  counsels  that  purge  and  make  wise. 

THK  PRESIDENT'S  CALL  EOR  PRAYER  AGAINST  WAR. 
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and  we  ahull  no  longer  hoar  the  cordial  refrain. '  Will  you  walk  into 
my  parlor?’  It  is  gum*?  to  bo  hard  on  the  spiders— hut  big 
business  is  now  talking  .  .  .  not  preachers  or  reformers.  I.arge 
financial  interests  are  at  stake.  Competition  is  so  elose  tlial 
l  he  very  existenee  of  factories  in  the  ra<-e  f*>r  tra«le  and  niain- 
lenance  is  threat«-n*s|  unless  the  field  U*  a  elear  one  with  no 
mill  dis/*ountod  |»v  lower  standards  of  eflieieney  than  another.” 

If  is  perfectly  plaiu.  the  writer  tells  u*.  why  saloons  locate 
•  lose  to  factories.  Indeed.  desirable  is  the  patronage  tlmt 
tf  the  gates  are  shifted,  the  saloons  move  ae«-ordingly,”  and  wo 
read: 

“How  niudi  of  our  annual  drink  hill  of  is 

incurred  hy  employees  in  mills  is  problernatieal;  hut  it  is  not 
probletnatieal  how  far  this  consumption  Itefogs  the  brains  of 
men  entrusted  with  the  machinery,  tools,  and  appliances  in 
•utr  industries.  That  has  been  determined.  .  .  .  The  evidence 
has  been  gathering  fast,  and  the  call  is  louder  and  clearer  for 
sober  men  in  the  mills.  ‘Safety  first'  is  no  longer  the  slogan, 
but  ‘Sober  first’;  then  safety  will  lie  assured.  Men  who  run 
dangerous  machinery  to-day  must  have  steady  nerves.  They 
risk  their  own  lives,  their  fellow'  workmen’s  lives,  their  employers’ 
property,  and  now  in  case  of  accident  their  employers'  money  in 
■-nmpensation.  It  is  the  drink  or  the  job.  Saloons  must  not  be 

so  near  that  men  can  stool  out  unnoticed  to  the  har . 

“Monday  following  the  weekly  holiday,  with  its  usual  in¬ 
dulgence  in  liquor,  is  the  dreaded  day  of  disasters  in  the  mills. 
The  curve  of  accidents  for  every  day  lias  born  charted  ami  the 
[sjok’  shows  that  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  and  three  in  the 
afternoon,  just  long  enough  for  alcohol  to  produce  its  effects 
after  the  morning  and  noon  drams,  are  the  dangerous  hours  for 
men  and  machines.  And  on  top  of  it  all.  unbiased  experts  have 
made  rigid  investigations  as  to  the  cause  of  accidents  in  scien¬ 
tifically  managed  plants,  and  unfailingly  have  tracts!  the  blame 
to  operators  visiting  near-by  saloons  during  lunch  hour,  or  sli|>- 
ping  out  across  the  alley  during  an  idle  moment  or  two.  Tell¬ 
tale  snap  shots  reveal  employees  stealing  nut  to  the  saloon. 
Then’  is  only  one  sure  safeguard:  a  law  permitting  no  suIiniii  to 
I**  l<  Minted  so  near  a  factory  that  workmen  can  roach  it  unnoticed 
by  gatemeu  or  watchmen.  This  calls  for  u  ,ri0(>-  or  1. 000-foot 
limit,  and  this  is  the  distance  that  is  being  advocated  by  ex- 
Iterieneod  employers  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  question." 

Another  proposition  in  the  effort  to  establish  sobriety  as  a 
principle  of  industrial  plants,  the  writer  say  a,  is  “the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  milk  for  the  saloon  lunch,”  and  he  adds: 

“I  have  lief  ore  me  a  letter  detailing  the  names  of  seven 
large  factories  employing  thousands  of  men  which  provide 
liottled  milk  for  their  employees,  one  eotnpany  taking  300  Inittles 
daily.  The  milk  is  packed  in  ice  and  sold  at  coat.  Saloons 
which  provide  a  hot  soup  as  an  inducement  for  workmen  to 
drink  their  b<<er  can  lie  met  on  the  same  ground  by  substantial 
meals  served  in  the  neighborhood  without  intoxicating  liquors. 
To  look  afield  for  a  moment:  in  the  Berliner  Allgemeine  Gesell- 
sohaft,  Germany,  ono  of  the  largest  corporations  in  the  world, 
the  use  of  tea,  milk,  cocoa,  and  soft  drinks  is  in  every  way 
encouraged,  and  they  an*  displayed  for  salu  at  convenient  places 
throughout  the  works.” 

As  to  wholly  persona]  benefit  resulting  to  the  workman  from 
tlu*  prohibition  attitude  of  big  business,  the  writer  mentions  the 
following  instances: 

“The  Philadelphia  Quartz  Company,  located  at  Chester,  I*a.. 
announced  last  February  that  it  would  increase  by  10  per  cent, 
the  wages  of  all  its  employees  who  would  sign  the  temperance 
pledge.  There  was  no  compulsion  about  it,  but  all  the  .'100  men 
and  boys  signed  up.  The  manager  of  the  plaut  says  that  it  is 
only  common  sense  to  state  that  a  strictly  solier  man  is  worth 
more  to  his  company,  and  that  the  firm  expects  to  Ik*  more  than 
repaid  by  the  improvement  in  the  service  it  will  get  from  wilier 
workmen. 

“  Another  firm,  one  of  several  which  might  be  cited,  the  United 
States  Steel  Mills,  covering  the  entire  Mahoning  Valley,  in 
March  last  issued  a  sweeping  order  to  the  effect  that  all  promo¬ 
tions  hereafter  of  whatever  character  will  be  made  only  from  the 
'•inks  of  those  who  do  not  indulge  in  the  use  of  intoxicating 
'''inks  In  the  same  month  of  Murch  the  Great  Northern 
:  tilroad  notified  the  town  of  G&rreLsou,  South  Dakotu,  that 
ulcss  it  voted  out  the  saloons  and  kept  them  out  the  road  would 
"<>ve  its  division  headquarters  to  an  adjoining  dry  town.” 


i 

And  to  such  examples,  says  the  WTiter,  may  be  added  the 
practise  of  the  firms  who  will  hire  no  drinkers,  those  that  “wan. 
their  men  that  signing  a  |K*tition  for  a  saloon  is  an  act  inimical 
to  the  welfare  of  the  factory  employing  them,”  and  l hone  that 
“put  in  their  pay-envelnps  slips  hearing  pictures  of  a  keg  of 
l»eer  and  of  a  sack  of  flour  with  the  query,  ‘  Which  do  you  buy?"’ 
In  short,  argues  the  writer,  “this  is  the  day  of  the  softer  workman." 
and  . . includes: 

“Time  was  when  the  brilliant  alcoholic  could  hold  his  place 
in  uliiiost  any  job  or  profession.  That  time  is  past.  Industry 
has  come  to  realize  tliut  dependability  is  lietter  than  brilliancy 
and  that  brilliancy  itself  is  more  common  with  men  of  clear 
heads  than  with  those  whose  brains  are  muddled  with  alcohol 
Manufacturers  with  near-by  saloons  closed  or  pushed  hack  from 
their  doors  have  just  that  much  advantage  over  their  rivals.” 


THE  MINISTER  OVERWHELMED 

IIKKK  IS  BOUND  TO  BE  inefficiency  in  tho  conduct 
of  churches,  especially  the  larger  ones,  as  long  as  a 
minister  has  to  fulfil  the  threefold  mission  of  “preacher, 
pastor,  and  manager.”  says  Joseph  Ernest  McAfee  in  Tht 
('oritinrni  (Pre-shy terian.  Chicago),  and  the  is] i lor  of  this  journal 
indorses  him  as  an  authority  on  the  subject  because  of  hi- 
conms-tion  with  the  Home  Board.  One  who  has  never  under¬ 
taken  to  run  a  city  church  with  pcrliaps  twenty  to  thirty  differ 
cut  attached  organizations,  Mr.  McAfee  tells  us.  cun  not 
realize  how  groat  u  burden  it  is.  The  minister,  to  make  hi- 
ehurch  successful,  must  excel  in  each  of  the  three  branches  of 
his  work,  and  while  this  is  a  possible  achievement  in  the  case 
of  a  church  of  moderate  size  and  a  man  of  exceptional  capacity, 
nevertheless,  “in  an  increasing  niinilier  of  churches  this  coin- 
bined  office  is  proving  far  I«m>  heavy'  a  load  for  one  man  to 
carry.”  Tho  more  seridus  phase  of  the  problem,  however, 
the  writer  points  out,  is  that  “the  duties  an*  so  varied  that  the 
s|M*eial  talent  and  training  demanded  for  one  of  the  three  hamper 
the  same  individual  in  the  others.”  All  this  is  no  discovery  to 
“any  thoughtful  minister,"  adds  the  writer,  who  hopes  that  in 
the  future  the  churches  will  “more  and  more  specialize  these 
three  office*  and  not  seek  the  talents  and  training  for  them  in  one 
and  the  same  man.”  For,  we  an*  advised,  “no  individual  can 
prepan’  a  sermon,  run  upon  numerous  and  heart-wrenching 
pastoral  errands,  straighten  out  the  administrative  tangles  of  a 
great  church  organization,  all  in  the  same  day  and  succeed 
equally  well  in  each.”  Yet  tho  present  method  of  helping  a 
minister  out  of  his  difficulties  by  providing  him  with  an  as¬ 
sistant  or  assistants  “shows  serious  limitations,"  thus  outlined : 

“Ministers  are  trained  by  the  same  method  to  do  the  same 
kind  of  work  and  have  boon  inspired  with  the  same  enthusiasm 
-  all  measurably  the  same.  The  assistant  is  often  as  eager  to 
preach  as  is  the  principal,  and.  deprived  of  the  opportunity,  grows 
restive  and  dissatisfied.  There  is  usually  no  functional  division 
of  duties  in  the  two  other  departments;  to  the  assistant  fall 
thoso  pastoral  and  managerial  duties  which  tin*  principal  is  un¬ 
able  to  perform.” 

A  better  way,  we  read,  will  be  found  through  "scientific  an/I 
sanctified  management,”  which  two  adjectives  “are  to  lie  con¬ 
strued  as  interchangeable.”  Of  tho  three  offices  of  preacher, 
pastor,  and  manager,  which  under  present  conditions  the 
minister  is  compelled  “to  jack  at,”  the  writer  thinks  the  least 
capability  is  shown  in  that  of  manager,  and  he  adds: 

“Each  church  ought  to  embody  in  its  working  force  as  varus! 
dements  as  then*  are  psychological  types  in  its  membership  and 
as  there  are  spiritual  needs  in  the  community.  Scientific  church 
management  will  see  that  it  does.  Personal  magnetism  will 
not  of  itself  express  the  true  science.  In  short,  is  not  the  office 
of  church  management  too  little  attended  to  and,  where  given 
attention,  is  it  not  handled  for  the  most  part  in  n  very  un¬ 
scientific  »ml  therefore  very  uusanetified  manner?"  Vioqlc 


COUNT  VASSIU’S  MEMOIRS  OF  FRANCE  DURING  THE  PAST  FIFTY  YEARS* 


SHORTLY  before  the  appearance  of  the 
English  edition  of  this  brilliant  volume. 
Count  Vassili  himself  joined  the  great 
procession  of  dead  celebrities.  A  Russian 
diplomat  who  was  practically  a  Frenchman 
by  adoption,  the  Count  was  peculiarly 
qualified  as  an  annalist  of  political  and 
social  life  in  contemporary  France.  He  had 
had  an  experience  of  fifty  years  of  active 
diplomatic  life,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
•ame  in  intimate  contact  with  most 
-*f  the  celebrities  of  Eurofie.  Hardly  a 
famous  name  is  missing  from  his  witty, 
scintillant  pages,  which  begin  with  Napo¬ 
leon  111.  and  his  glittering  satellites  of 
the  Second  Empire  and  conclude  with  the 
regime  of  President  Poincare. 

The  portrait  of  1,/uiis  Napoleon  has  Imxui 
drawn  often  enough,  and  not  always  in 
pleasing  guise.  Victor  Hugo  has  left  a 
sketch  that  certainly  does  not  Halter  the 
Rmperor.  The  attributes  of  awe  and 
majesty  conceded  to  “the  illegitimate  son 
-*f  Queen  Hortense,”  as  he  is  termed  in 
theso  pages,  were  not  apparent  to  the 
author  of  “ Napoleon  le  Petit.”  whose 
judgment  of  his  sovereign  was  once 
rendered  in  the  memorable  comment, 
“He  desenes  to  bo  led  In-fore  posterity 
by  the  left  ear.”  Vassili's  estimate  is 
the  most  favorable  we  have  seen  from  a 
trustworthy  source.  Without  minimizing 
Hip  responsibility  of  the  Emperor  for  the 
•utaelysm  of  1870,  the  author  gives  the 
'ovorcign  full  credit  for  many  achievements 
•  luring  his  more  or  less  brilliant  eighteen 
years'  reign.  It  is  by  comparison  with  the 
epopit  which  followed  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  that  tho  second  imperial  regime  lacks 
historical  color  or  national  dignity.  One’s 
imagination  may  well  be  dazed  by  the 
spectacle  of  a  man  who,  as  it  were,  raised 
himself  by  his  boot-straps  to  an  imperial 
throne.  “The  Emperor’s,”  says  Vassili, 
“was  essentially  a  kind  nature.  During 
'.he  eighteen  years  of  his  reign  he  did  an 
enormous  amount  of  good,  and  certainly 
France  owes  to  him  a  good  deal  of  her 
present  prosperity.”  Of  Eugtinie,  still 
living  at.  eighty-four  in  her  English  home 
and  only  recently  a  visitor  to  Paris,  the 
•luthor  writes  in  glowing  words: 

“Tho  features  were  quite  lovely  in  their 
regularity,  but  a  certain  heaviness  in 
the  chin  robl>cd  them  of  what  otherwise 
would  have  l>eon  absolute  perfection.  .  .  . 
Tint  eyes  and  tho  hair  were  glorious,  tho 
figure  splendid,  ami  there  was  an  inimitable 
grace  in  her  even,’  movement.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Empress  Marie  Feodorovna 
of  Russia.  I  have  never  seen  any  one  bow 
like  Euglnie,  with  that  sweeping  move¬ 
ment  of  her  whole  body  and  head  that 
seemed  to  bo  addrost  to  each  person 
present  in  particular  and  to  all  in  general. 
.  .  .  Her  glances  had  something  of  Spanish 
softness  blended  with  French  coquetry.  In 
a  word,  she  was  a  most  attractive  woman 
-one  of  tho  most  attractive  that  ever 
lived — but.  she  certainly  was  not.  an  ideal 
sovereign.’* 

There  are  descriptions  of  the  aristocratic 

•  Vasollt,  Count  Paul.  France  from  Behind  Iho 
Vrtlj  fifty  Tears  of  Social  and  Politic  il  Life. 
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society  of  the  Faubourgs  and  of  the  social 
splendor  of  Eugenie’s  court,  with  sketches 
of  tho  principal  figures.  Tho  chapters 
which  are  devoted  to  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  and  tho  Commune  throw  fresh  light 
on  those  terrible  events.  They  reveal 
some  of  the  inner  motives  and  secret 
I  diplomacy  which  brought  aliout  the  de¬ 
nouement  of  tho  Napoleonic  drama. 
'  Separate  chapters  are  given  to  M.  Thiers. 
|  tin*  t’omte  do  Chain bord,  last  of  the 
]  Bourbon  pretenders,  the  Orleans  princes, 
the  Due  d'Aumalo,  Marshal  MacMahon, 
tlambetta,  Boulanger,  and  Dreyfus,  and 
there  are  highly  interesting  and  diverting 
descriptions  of  the  union*  of  the  Republic, 
of  eon  temporary  Parisian  literature  and 
journalism.  Perhaps  tho  most  striking 
chapter  in  tho  hook  is  ono  devoted  to 
Madnnio.Julicttc  Adain.Cambettn's  Egeria. 
the  modern  survival  of  the  woman  who 
has  Imm-h  n  power  in  Freneh  (tolitics  and  of 
whom  Madame  do  Staid  is  tho  prototype. 
There  is  also  a  striking  sketch  of  Chamhord, 
the  most  notable  pari  of  it  being  an  account 
of  the  author's  accidental  meeting  with 
him  in  Versailles,  where  the  Count  was 
staying  incognito: 

“I  had  occasion  to  see  him  during  the 
short  stay  which  he  made  at  Versailles 
under  an  incognito  which  was  only  dis¬ 
covered  by  a  very  few.  We  took  a  walk 
together  in  the  purk,  and  along  the  alleys 
of  that  garden  of  Trianon  where  the  young 
and  frivolous  Queen,  so  brutally  murdered 
by  tla>  bloody  Revolution  which  she  had 
neither  foreseen  nor  understood,  had  walked 
together  with  the  lovely  Lamhallo  and  her 
train  of  gay  courtiers.  Everything  looked 
sad  ami  deserted  and  abandoned;  it  all 
spoke  of  a  dead  past  ami  of  u  departed 
glory.  Suddenly  the  Comte  de  Cham  bord 
stopt  in  his  walk,  and  turning  to  me  said 
those  memorable  words,  which  I  havo 
never  fnrgolten: 

"'What  a  pity  that  this  place  was  not 
entirely  destroyed  in  17‘KH’ 

“I  looked  at.  him  with  surprize. 

‘“You  are  astonished  to  h«*ir  me  say 
such  a  thing,*  he  continued,  ‘but  let  me 
explain  to  you  my  thoughts,  and  you  will 
understand  me  better.  Royalty,  like  so 
many  other  tilings,  is  a  prejudice,  at  least 
for  the  masses  who  have  neither  traditions 
nor  principles.  It  represents,  or  at  least 
ought  to  represent,  to  them  something 
that  is  strong,  powerful,  entirely  above 
them*  beyond  them;  something  sacred, 

;  that  no  power  save  that  of  Hod  may  touch 
'  or  may  destroy.  Once  this  feeling  con- 
j  coming  it  is  gone,  half  its  prestige  is  gone 
too.  The  mob  only  respects  what  it  can 
neither  harm  nor  kill.  If  il  once  secs  that 
royalty,  like  even- thing  else,  can  lie  touched 
with  a  sacrilegious  hand,  that  it  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  first  hoy  or  man  in  the  street, 
then  the  mob  not  only  loses  every  fear, 
but  also  its  veneration,  ft  rejoices  to  see 
that  it  has  got  over  the  feeling  of  awe  which 
formerly  inspired  it  with  regard  to  that 
superior  thing  which  ruled  it;  it  delights  in 
pulling  it  down,  and  in  treasuring  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  day  on  which  it  smashed 
it  to  the  ground.  Now.  nothing  reminds  ono 
more  of  deeds  done,  whether  good  or  bad, 
than  tho  spots  where  such  deeds  were 
committed. 

"‘The  French  people,  when  looking  at 
Versailles,  and  walking  fn*e!v  through 
the  rooms  where  kings  formerly  reigned. 


I  can  always  think,  speak,  and  remember, 
with  something  of  that  low  pride  which  a 
boxer  f**els  when  he  has  knocked  his  ad- 
1  versary  to  the  ground,  of  tho  time  when 
i  they  destroyed  the  power  which  had 
ruled  thorn,  and  feasted  in  the  halls  of 
their  former  masters.  That  remembrance 
is  most  unwholesome,  and  can  only  foster 
rebellious  feelings  in  tho  breasts  of  those 
who  treasure  it.  Had  Versailles  been 
destroyed  the  Revolution  of  course  would 
not  have  been  forgotten,  but  the  nation 
would  not  alwuys  have  had  before  its  eyes 
the  sight  of  the  monument  of  tho  fallen 
grandeur  of  its  kings.  Facts  are  forgotten 
or  lose  their  importance  far  quiekor  than 
one  thinks;  but  places,  and  spots,  keep  their 
eloquence,  ami  unfortunately  keep  it 
forever.' 

"He  stopt,  and  looked  back  toward  the 
walls  of  the  massive  old  pilo,  whoso  many 
windows  were  blazing  in  the  setting  sun. 
And  once  more  he  sighed:  ‘Yes,  l  do  regret 
that  this  place  has  not  been  burned  down 
and  destroyed;  it  would  not  have  witnessed 
then  the  triumph  of  the  victorious  Prussian 
eagle,  ami  after  that,  what  real  French 
king  would  care  to  live  in  it,  even  if  a  king 
over  reigns  again  in  Francol* 

“  He  sighed  yet  again,  and  we  slowly 
retraced  our  steps  toward  the  town.  As 
we  passed  the  castle  gates,  he  stool 
again:  ‘sie  transit  gloria  mundi,'  tie 
quoted;  'my  glory,  like  that  of  my  ances¬ 
tors.  has  passed  away;  perhaps  it  is  for  tho 
best  after  all.  since  I  was  not  destined  to  see 
my  raco  continued!'" 


CENTRAL-AFRICAN  TRIBES 

Hr»k«,  J.  H.  Among  the  Primitive  IWkongu. 

A  lu-cunl  of  Thirty  Yuar*  Close  Inlereourw  with  thi* 
lUkongo  and  thrr  Tribe* of  Equatorial  Africa,  with  u 
I)«"4Cription  of  'a  heir  Habit*,  Cimtoma,  and  KHsjflou* 
MMfti  With  40  illuatraciona  and  a  map.  8vo,  pp. 
318.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Ijppincott  Company. 

The  registration  of  anthropological  facts 
among  primitive  peoples  is  an  important 
and  praiseworthy  task.  This  is  especially 
the  ease  when  the  art-#  dealt  with  is  coming 
rapidly  under  the  civilizing  influence  of  the 
white  man,  under  which  native  customs 
change,  old  ideals  are  lost,  and  primitive 
j  ideas  pass  forever.  Mr.  Weeks  is  no  tyro; 
1  in  fact,  his  last  work  was  on  a  similar  line, 
'dialing  however  with  the  Upper  Kongo 
region,  far  loss  affected  by  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion  than  the  lower  stretches  of  the  river. 

!  It  is  because  the  Lower  Kongo  peoples 
are  changing  so  fast  that  the  present 
volume  is  welcome.  A  newcomer  there 
would  find  conditions  greatly  changed. 
The  orderly  tabulation  of  facts  begun  to  bo 
assembled  thirty  years  ago  on  the  various 
questions  that  arise  out  of  anthropological 
science,  including  the  problems  of  govern¬ 
ment.  public  and  social  life,  superstition 
and  religion,  industry,  warfare,  and  hunt¬ 
ing,  was  well  worth  while.  And  of  tho 
twenty-six  chapters  all  but  the  first  two 
are  full  of  information  of  this  sort.  Those 
on  fetishism  and  religious  beliefs  havo 
especial  value.  While  there  is  nothing 
absolutely  new,  perhaps,  in  the  entire 
volume,  nothing  that  is  not  familiar  to 
anthropologists,  new  areas  an*  charted  foi 
t  certain  well-known  features  of  primitiv. 

1  lifo — such  as  mother-right,  circumcision 
puberty  rites,  and  tho  like,  as  well  as  m-*r 
1  {Continued  on  page  5181 
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There  is  simplicity,  too.  in  the  following 
poem,  which  we  quote  from  The  America n 
Magazine,  The  final  couplet 8  of  the  stanza* 
are  especially  telling.  Of  course,  the  whole 
poem  suggests  one  of  Swinburne's  familiar 
refrains,  hut  the  development  of  the  idea  b 
original  and  imaginative. 


CURRENT  POETRY 


Aw  Quit 
Your  , 
Teasin’ 


What  Three  Can  Do 


By  Mast  Carolyn  Davit* 


Three  men.  together  riding. 

Can  win  new  worlds  nt  their  will 
Resolute,  ne'er  dividing. 

1-ead.  and  l>e  victors,  still 
Three  can  laugh  and  doom  a  king 
Three  can  make  the  planets  sing 


Three,  when  the  whim  shall  take  them. 

Can  gleefully  light,  ami  win. 

Touch  Heaven’s  doors,  and  shake  them 
Ixxme  them,  and  look  within. 

Three  can  laugh  Hell  from  the  code 
As  they  J«wt  along  the  rood. 


Threw,  with  a  joyful  daring. 

Can  steal  new  tlrr  from  the  dawn 
Ere.  In  their  happy  faring. 

They've  loitered,  and  galloped  on 
Three  can  U*\  el  gods  to  men . 

Three  ran  build  new  gods  again 


which  other  j>oets  who  have  won  wider 
fame  would  give  much  to  impart  to  their 
work.  The  briefer  alternate  quatrains, 
coming  a*  a  sort  of  chorus  to  the  re¬ 
lictions  of  the  woman  who  sits  turning 
the  paces  of  the  old  family  Bible,  have  an 
air  of  impersonal  finality  which  ia  dramat¬ 
ically  effective.  Miss  Hooker  (the  name 
••  Willie  ”  is  not  uncommon  among  the 
women  of  the  South  and  West)  has  given 


Here,  from  The  Bonk  AYc.s  Monthly.  is  a 
bit  of  appreciative  criiicism  skilfully  done 
into  verse.  The  second  stanza  is  somewhat 
weak,  but  the  first  stanza  and  the  last  two 
lines  of  the  third  an-  admirable. 


Don’t  ever  let  your  children 
tease  in  vain  for  '‘light,”  whole¬ 
some  food.  They  caa’t  cat  too 
much  KELLOGG’S  TOASTED 
CORN  FLAKES,  or  cat  it  too 
often.  Neither  can  you.  This 
“good  old  Summertime”  favor¬ 
ite  now'  comes  to  you  as  crisp  as 
the  minute  it  was  toasted.  AH 
the  freshness  and  the  famous 
flavor  are  scaled  in  by  the  new 
WAXTFTE  wrapper — but  only 
on  packages  bearing  this  signa¬ 
ture: 


Robert  Louis  Stevenson 


Hr  F.th»;i.  Taij«ot  ScnrrvACMi 


Ho  Mings  Tor  youth,  the  paiwianutr  and  Hart 

Youth  that  despairs  and  triumphs  and  is  blind 
And  ever  through  the  staging,  dean  and  glad 
The  keen  cool  moorland  runs  and  the  r*or» 
wind . 


An  Old  Family  Bible 

Hr  Wtixis  K.  Hoes  an 

A  neutral  Bible  leave*  I  turn. 

On  ancient  yellow  |>ago  discern 
Some  trace  of  hlrth.  but  can  t  acquire 
The  name  .if  my  great,  great  grand*lr>-. 

I  So  small  the  l wind 
Bach  generation 
That  can  withstand 
Obliteration.) 

The  Ink  Is  pale,  the  page  Is  marn-d. 

Otiod  Book,  you  safely  now  may  guard 
HI*  little  span  of  incarnation. 

All  record  gone  of  appellation. 

(His  fate  the  same 
As  millions  more. 

Time  swept  hi*  name 
On  rhartleas  shore.) 

But  no!  the  reading  lens  T  bring 
And  focus  brilliant,  lighted  ring. 

Bead  name,  and  date,  of  death  and  birt  h 
Of  one  who  long  has  passed  from  earth 


A  darkness  and  a  fierceness  and  a  pride 

That  still  defies  the  night,  and  with  caught 
breath 

Cries  hope — tho  louder,  not  to  be  denied. 

The  sullen  trumpets  of  the  court  of  death 


IVal  through  the  page  with  strong.  lnd*»e,c 
•  surge 

And  ever  Is  tho  blackness  tenanted: 
Somewhere  far  off.  a  song  ring*  like  a  dirge- 
And  a  vdlcd  King  stands  by  the  poet's  bead 


Dr.  Johnson’s  muse  is  not  always  solemn 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  graceful  little  gone 
that  fairly  radiates  a  lover's  mirth.  W t 
take  it  from  liis  “ Collected  Poems"  (Tin 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co.). 


« 

^UKii 

fa&n  i 


l,ove  In  the  Calendar 


By  Kobeht  t'  w.hwood  Johnson 

When  chinks  In  April's  windy  dome 
I -el  through  a  day  of  June, 

And  foot  anil  thought  inrllne  to  roam 
And  every  sound’s  a  tune: 

When  Nature  fills  a  fuller  cup. 

And  hides  with  green  the  gray.- 
Thm.  lover,  pluck  your  courage  up 
To  try  your  fate  In  May. 


(When  age*  pile 
Oh!  may  I  shun 
A  little  while 
Oblivion.) 


The  written  line  ran  he  erased. 

Tim  carved  stone  1*  oft  defaced. 
But  goodly  lives,  their  courses  run. 
From  worthy  sire  through  lietter  son 

('Til  Cowl  shall  Mend 
With  man  to  blew. 

And  Evil  end 

In  righteousness.) 


Tho  proud  she  was  as  sunset  clad 
In  autumn's  fruity  shades. 

Love  too  Is  proud,  and  bring*  (gay  lad' 
Humility  to  maids. 
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Scorn  nm  from  Nature'll  mood  to  learn . 

Take  counsel  of  the  day: 

*Unw  haughty  aklm  to  tender  turn. 

Go  try  your  fate  in  May. 

Tho  cold  nIh?  ra-med  as  pearly  light 
A  down  December  even. 

And  stem  as  night  when  March  wlnrls  smite 
The  beech's  lingering  leaves; 

Yet  I .©vo  hath  season*  like  the  year. 

And  grave  will  turn  to  gay.— 

Then,  lover,  harken  not  to  fear. 

But  try  your  fate  In  May, 

And  you  whoae  art  It  L*  to  hide 
The  constant  love  you  fuel: 

Beware,  lest  overmuch  of  pride 
Your  happiness  shall  steal. 

No  longer  pout,  for  May  Is  here. 

And  hearts  will  have  their  way; 

Love's  In  the  calendar,  my  dear, 
fco  yield  to  fate — and  May  I 

There  is  charm  in  this  sonnet;  it  is  a 
graceful  and  effective  bit  of  writing,  but | 
I  he  octave  lacks  the  strength  and  dignity  | 
which  mark  the  sextet.  It  appeared  in  tho 
London  Nation, 

Altho  the  Season  of  Thy  Life  Decline 

Br  Edith  Axxe  Sttwaht 

Altho  the  season  of  thy  life  decline*, 

And  this  thy  body  show  her  wintry  night. 

Thmr  Npringilmr  suns  will  grant  pccpt-tual  light, 
Nor  ever  coldly  on  the  Illy  shine. 

Nor  ever  coldly  on  this  lliwh  of  thine: 

Earth  s  children  take  no  unretuming  flight, 
Yearly  the  primrtMe  hails  thy  yearning  *lght. 
Yearly  each  Iwslgu  re* tore*  tho  iglantlne. 

And  tho  thy  brain  and  body  tin*  and  fall. 

And  tho  Death  make  a  harvest  of  thy  dtur*. 
And  hang  his  sickle  near  thy  door  by  night — 
Before  thee  thrn  new  merries  will  unveil. 

New  hands,  full  of  old  kindnuNM.  stay  th>  hwrw. 
New  eyes  councils  thee  with  the  old  lovt'-llght. 

There  are  three  contemporary  English 
poets  who  have  learned  thoroughly  the 
value  of  simplicity.  They  are  A.  K. 
Ilousman,  W.  H.  Davie*,  and  Walter  de  la 
Mare.  The  last-named  poet  contributes  to 
h  recent  issue  of  The  WeatmineUr  Goutte 
a  lovo-eong  so  direct  and  so  artfully  artless 
that  it  might  have  been  written  in  Kli/^t- 
beth's  reign  iuaU’ud  of  that  cf  George  V. 

I  Went  to  Pluck  a  Fiow’r 

By  Walter  uk  la  M  ark 

f  went  to  pluck  a  flow’r. 

To  raid  It  lo  my  love. 

But  no  bloom  could  I  rind 
Perfect  enough  and  fair 
To  act  among  her  hair, 

.  Or  whore  tho  lactw  bind 

II nr  hcMfom.  or  above 
Her  heart  to  lie  an  hour. 

And  so  my  choice  prefers 
An  unpretentious  bloom. 

A  simple  meadow  weed. 

A  humble,  blue-eyed  thing- 
Like  tho  weak  praise  I  sing. 

It  Is  to  intercede 

For  one  whoso  sighs  presume 

To  bcailtlns  such  as  her*. 

And  when  my  offering 
She  sws,  and  read*  my  rime. 

Shell  gently  put  it  by. 

She’ll  ponder  for  a  while; 

Then  amlle  a  little  smile. 

And  sigh  a  little  sigh. 

And  wonder  that  old  Time 
Has  such  a  leaden  wing. 


“Cook  could  you 
spare  me  a  little,  please?” 

Artful  minx!  Bound  whatever  happens,  to  have 
her  fill  of  this  tempting  and  satisfying  dinner-course — 

Campbell’s  Tomato  Soup 

And  right  here  is  the  moral  for  every  solicitous 
mother — anxious  first  of  all  for  the  physical  welfare  of 
her  children. 

Their  normal  appetite,  nine  times  in  ten  at  least,  is 
a  safe  guide  to  the  food  which  docs  them  good. 

The  genuine  wholesomeness  of  this 
perfect  soup  is  what  makes  it  so  irresis¬ 
tible  to  the  unspoiled  appetite  of  young 
and  old. 

Do  you  and  yours  get  the  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  fact  as  often  as  you  might? 

How  about  dinner  today? 

21  kind*  10c  a  can 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

iCuntinurd  from  pnor  MS) 

exact  information  on  that  most 
of  subjects,  fetishism.  Mr.  Wwks  cover' 
well  the  course  of  life  among  these  tril*c> 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave*  and  among 
all  classes  from  kings  to  the  lowest  slave. 
The  illustrations  are  perhaps  less  effective 
than  in  his  other  volumes,  but  still  have 
high  value.  The  format  is  excellent — a> 
is  usual  with  the  firm  issuing  this  volume. 


NABISCO 

Sugar  Wafers 


THREE  "WHO’S  WHO"  BOOKS 


MaruuU.  Albert  JiHsou  !  Editor'.  Wbo’n  W  lm 
In  America.  Vol.  VIII.  (1914-1915*.  Chiexcc 
A.  N.  Mar<|Uin  *  Company.  $5  net. 

During  the  fifteen  years  that  “  Who’s  Who 
in  America"  has  ln*en  before  tin*  public,  ii 
has  almost  from  its  slurt  heen  u  necessity 
to  writers  ami  husiness  men  in  this  count rv , 
as  well  as  abroad.  The  eighth  edition 
(UM4  I01.’>)  in  its  almost  2,U00  pug»*s  con¬ 
tains  21.41*11  biographical  notices,  over 
2,00(1  more  than  Vol.  VII.,  alt  ho  nearlv 
1.000  prominent  isniple  have  died  in  the 
biennial  |M*riod  since  the  previous  i*suc. 
(If  the  birthplaces  n*cnrded.  New  York 
heads  tin*  list  with  2,222  names.  Indian 
Territory,  Oklahoma,  and  South  Dakota 
claim  only  one  each.  Of  (lie  2.2AO  |*crs*in- 
or  foreign  birth.  Canada  is  credited  with 
IV»:  England.  424;  Oermany,  2X.Y;  Ireland 


Another  dessert  delight.  Wafers  of  pleasing  size  and 
form  with  a  bountiful  confectionery  filling.  Anothci 
help  to  the  hostess.  In  ten-cent  tins. 


NATIONAL 

BISCUIT 

COMPANY 


Mohr,  W  in.  r.  i  Edltori.  Whu’i.  Who  In  Sr» 
Vnrk.  1914.  Pp.  800.  New  York;  Who"»  Who 
in  N»*w  York  City  and  S«aO*.  Inc. 

This  is  the  sixth  biennial  edition  of 
•*  Who’s  Who  in  New  York.”  It  is  restricted 
to  biographical  notes  of  prominent  men  and 
women  in  New  York  City  ami  Slate.  It  i- 
attractively  bound  and  printed  in  rcadnbl* 
type.  The alphal*etieal  arrangement  makes 
it  eom|iarative|y  easy  of  reference,  but  the 
make-up  could  Ite  itn|iroved  by  placing 
kev-words  at  the  heads  of  facing  |«tg»*s  and 
by  placing  advertisements  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  end  of  the  Ismk  instead  of  scatter¬ 
ing  them  through  the  reading-matter. 


ShunJIru  Kurils.  Who’*  Win*  In  Japan. 

I*p.  (Japannae)  1298;  (Koreiunt  134.  Porlrsil*- 
Tokvo:  \Vho>  Who  in  Japan  Office.  Pric**,  yon  3..V* 
($1.7571. 

This  is  the  second  issue  of  "Who’s  Wh** 
in  Japan."  Mr.  Kuritn  giv«»s  valuable  in¬ 
formation  regarding  prominent  men  mid 
women  in  Japan.  Ivoth  in  polities  ami  busi¬ 
ness.  In  his  preface  he  says  "it  was  not 
very  important  to  insert  the  names  of  Ko¬ 
reans,  hut,  if  found  necessary,  they  will  Is 
included  in  future  editions."  Other  for¬ 
eigners  in  Japan  an-  treated  quite  fully. 


CASTILIAN  CANE  CHAIRS-$40 

Comfortable  lounging  chain,  handmade  of 
cane  on  bamboo  frames  and  extremely  durable 
for  use  without  cushions.  Prompt  shipment! 
from  stock 

And  ktcttuthiriUow  Furniture . 

Writ*  /.*  Fern  SkeUke*. 

JOSEPH  P.  McHUCH  (r  SON 

New  York 


The  Say  brook  Ventilator 


_  freak  air 

eitUil  draft.  It  fit! 
U7  wimduw.  Sold 
m  15  dun  trUl. 
Writefer  circular  It- 
duj. 

TW  Chipsaa  tree.  Ct.,  t. 0.  Bo*  Ud,  Sarkrook  Pt,  Cooo. 


Since  IW4  or  9  We*  42d  Si 


“  Japanese  Embassy.  Berlin. "  Fuimki  Ken- 
taro  went  to  England  ill  1SH3  to  attend  tic 
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•oroiuilion  ceremony  of  t^ueeii  Victoria. 
Tadanori  Ishiguro  is  "widely  known  for 
Itis  wonderful  development  of  common 
sense”;  Katsuno  Sake  luouo  was  ‘Mis- 
missed  from  his  post,  and  appointed  Am- 
'«.-«ador  to  St.  James  Court”;  Kosuke 
Toiueoka  was  ** given  c-hago  and  is  engaging 
in  investigation  works  of  social  reforming 
•luestion  by  the  Home  Office";  Niehi  Tori- 
icata  was  “also  awarded  price*  in  money 
and  medals”;  while  liomei  Yoshida  (altho 
not  a  vivisect ionist)  “once  had  the  honor 
■4  engrav ing  a  cat  in  the  presence  of  the 
Km  press.”  The  book,  with  its  many  pho¬ 
tographic  portraits,  will  be  of  great  aid  to 
newspaper  men  and  others  who  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  write  of  men  in  Japan. 


10%  More  for  Your  Money 

as  large  as  the  10-ccnt  size.  By  saving  in  packing  it  offers  yon  10  per  cent 
more  for  your  money.  Sec  how  long  it  lasts. 


A  Giant  Food  with  a  Fairy  Flavor 

Quaker  Oats  is  vim-food  made  delightful.  Nature 
stores  in  every  dish  a  battery  of  energy.  We  make  it 
welcome — make  it  desirable — so  children  eat  it  liberally 
and  often. 

That’s  why  Quaker  Oats — all  the  world  over — holds 
the  dominant  place  among  foods.  The  peoples  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  nations  send  here  now  to  get  it.  They  want  this 
food — the  supreme  source  of  vitality — with  this  luscious 
Quaker  flavor 


The  big,  white  Hakes  are  made 
of  only  the  richest,  plumpest 
grains.  No  puny  grains  are  in  it 
Our  process  brings  out  a  match¬ 
less  taste  and  aroma,  making  a 
winsome  dish. 

Children  and  grown-ups — who 
all  need  vim — revel  in  Quaker 
Oats.  See  that  they  get  it.  Say 
“Quaker**  when  you  order  It 
cost*  no  extra  price. 


Quaker  Cooker 

We  have  made  to  our  order— 
from  pure  Aluminum — a  perfect 
Double  Boiler.  It  it  extra  large 
and  heavy.  We  supply  it  to 
user*  of  Quaker  Oats,  for  cook¬ 
ing  these  flake*  in  the  ideal  way. 
It  insure*  the  fullness  of  food 
value  and  flavor.  See  our  offer  in 
each  package. 


10c  and  25c  per  Package 
cept  in  Far  West  and  South 
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(Written  by  a  President) 


My  final  test 
of  a  man 


once 


c 


1  ran  the  business  myseli 
and  did  it  well.  That’s 
why  1  am  president  Others 
now  run  it  for  me  and  my 
job  is  to  pick  the  men.  The 
one  virtue  1  insist  upon  in  a 
responsible  executive  is  that 
he  shall  spend  my  money 
as  though  it  were  his  own. 

1  don’t  dare  to  trust  a  man 
who  is  not  economical.  The 
urchasing  agent  got  his  job 
y  detecting  a  big  waste  in 
our  printing  matter  and  work¬ 
ing  out  a  plan  to  standardize 
form  letterheads,  inter-office 
forms,  price  lists,  etc.,  on  a 
uniform,  strong,  quality 
paper. 

It  is  always  ready  at  the 
mill  in  twelve  colors  and 
white  and  in  three  finishes, 
so  the  printer  makes  quick 
deliveries.  The  name  of  this 
paper  is  Hammermill  Bond 
and  the  maker  thinks  enough 
of  it  to  put  his  water-mark  in 
each  sheet 

A  President 

~Tht  Utility  Btuin*u  Paper  ” 

9c  a  lb.  cut  of  the  Miuawppt. 

Can  •l«o  be  obtained  io  tablet  form 
Send  lor  raJ ueble  book,  '  TV  S^naal  Syitecn." 
and  foe  a  U*  new  Portfolio  of  umpire. 
Pteaae  mm  boo  your  budneea  and  poatuo 


led  to  his  expatriation  from  the  Fatherland.  | 
The  documents  cover  the  period  from  1852 
to  1906,  and  show  Schurz's  activities  as 
politician,  soldier,  Secretary  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior,  and  editor.  In  a  prefatory  note  Mr. 
Bancroft  says:  “It  has  been  the  aim  of  the 
editor  to  select  what  will  best  illustrate 
Mr.  Schurz’s  political  career — his  thoughts 
and  acts  in  the  largest  and  best  sense." 
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Mf  Flwl  Yearn  a«  a 
Krcnrh woman.  Illuntimtod.  I’p.  270.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $2.50. 

Mary  King  Waddingtou  is  uot  new  to 
the  business  of  authorship.  Knowing  her 
style  and  claims  to  distinction  among 
literary  folk,  readers  will  welcome  this 
account  of  the  years  following  her  marriage 
to  M.  William  Waddington,  who  at  that 
time  was  a  deputy  in  the  National  Assem¬ 
bly  in  Versailles,  and  soon  after  becamo 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  later 
Foreign  Minister,  delegate  to  the  Berlin 
Congress,  and  iTime  Minister  of  France. 
Besides  all  this,  the  fact  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  President  King,  of  Columbia, 
and  granddaughter  of  Kufus  King,  our 
second  Minister  to  England,  endears  her  to 
American  readers  aud  gives  us  a  sense  of 
proprietorship  in  her  reminiscences.  The 
narrativo  covers  the  years  1876-1879  and 
recounts  simply  and  graphically  her  duties 
as  a  diplomat’s  wife.  It  gives  an  intimate 
picture  of  the  Uvea  of  proinineut  Fronch- 
meu  and  foreigners  who  shared  her  social 
activities.  The  interested  reader  will  get 
an  insight  into  the  formalities  of  foreign 
functions,  the  obligations  imposed  on  those 
who  served  the  Republic  of  France,  and 
will  find  that,  under  the  formalitiea.  there 
In-at  many  a  heart  warm  and  sympathetic. 
Vivid  pen  portraits  come  from  the  hands 
of  this  woman.  We  are  made  familiar  with 
kings  and  queens,  presidents,  poets,  artists, 
and  musicians. 
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ScIT*  World**  Pres*  for  lil4.  Edited  by 
Hubert  W.  Peel.  I^rge  8vo.  pp.  xiih-616.  Umdon: 
Sell*  Ltd.  U.  net.  PoeUge  extra. 

This  useful  work,  now  in  its  thirty-third 
year  of  annual  issue,  is  to  be  welcomed 
on  the  editorial  desk.  As  a  guide  to  the 
British  press,  it  is  invaluable,  and  has 
made  its  way  throughout  the  Empire;  but 
the  foreign  newspaper  list  is  not  so  perfoct 
as  the  English,  while  the  Russian,  Indian, 
and  Balkan  press  are  inadequately  repre¬ 
sented.  The  same  may  bo  said  to  some 
extent  of  tho  Turkish  press.  But  theeo 
deficiencies  will  be  felt  perhaps  only  by 
those  who  liandle  foreign  news  from 
original  sources.  No  doubt  the  managers 
of  so  indispensable  a  compilation  will  in 
time  romody  its  defects. 

Poincmrt,  Raymond.  How  Franre  1*  Gov¬ 
erned.  8vo.  pp.  876.  New  York;  McBride,  Nut 
&  Co.  $2.26  net. 

M.  Poincar6  is  well  qualified,  both  as 
statesman  and  writer,  to  present  a  living 
and  accurate  account  of  tho  French 
(Joverament.  While  his  work  is  not 
historic  in  character,  it  may  be  called  a 
parliamentary  guide  and  a  living  picture 
of  the  Republic  which  has  its  public  offices 
!  in  what  once  wore  the  palaces  of  kings. 
Side  by  side  with  this  interesting  volume 
the  Btudent  should  have  before  his  mind 
France  as  it  was  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV., 
when  feudal  subserviency  reigned  and  the 
noblesao  was  paramount.  In  such  days  a 
man  liko  J surds  would  have  been  sum- 
1  marily  decapitated  or  banished  eternally 


to  the  lowest  dungeons  of  tho  Hostile-, 
M.  Poincard  gives  an  account  of  thi 
republican  constitution,  the  distribution 
of  votes,  and  tho  legislation  by  deputie- 
and  senators.  The  election  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  explained,  and  we  have  a  chaptci 
on  the  administration  of  justiee  and  the 
police,  the  Army  and  Navy,  national 
education,  and  compulsory  military  ser¬ 
vice.  The  information  thus  accumulated 
is  valuable. 

Kabre,  J.  Henri.  The  Life  of  the  Kly.  Pp.  41V 

New  York:  Dodd.  Mc«d  <Jr  Co.  *l.&0.  (.Tnuudjiooa- 

Henri  Fabre  is  already  well  known  in 
the  American  literary  world  from  liis  "Lif*r 
of  tho  Spider.”  The  “Life  of  the  Fly”  is 
no  less  interesting  and  instructive,  tho  ii 
takes  a  little  patience  for  one  to  get 
thoroughly  into  the  subject.  The  author 
writes  of  flies  as  tho  they  constituted  a 
race  of  architects,  lawyers,  philosophers, 
aud  logicians,  and  wo  become  amazed  at 
the  discriminating  powers  ascribed  to 
them.  Besides  intensely  interesting  fact- 
in  fly  development  and  utility,  there  art- 
introduced  some  autobiographical  chapter 
which  aru  fascinating  and  eloquent,  describ¬ 
ing  tho  author's  methods  of  study  ami 
research.  His  tribute  to  geometry  is 
unique:  “True  it  does  not  foster  imagina¬ 
tion,  a  delicate  flower,  blossoming  non*- 
knows  how,  aud  unablo  to  thrive  on  ever} 
soil,  but  it  arranges  what  is  confused, 
thins  out  the  dense,  calms  the  tumultuous. 
Alters  the  muddy,  arid  gives  lucidity,  a 
superior  product,  to  all  the  tropes  of 
rhetoric.”  I*ractical  advice  is  given  as  to 
tho  proper  way  in  which  to  protect  food, 
especially  meat,  against  the  ravages  of  the 
fly.  His  chapter  on  tho  mushroom  is  illumi 
nating.  The  value  of  his  own  disooverie- 
is  thus  characterized  by  Fabre,  now  a 
nonagenarian.  “In  my  declining  days 
I,  a  humble  wood-cuttcr  in  tho  forest  ol 
science,  make  haste  to  put  my  bundle  ot 
sticks  in  order.  What  will  remain  of  my 
researches  on  the  subject  of  instinct? 
Not  much  apparently;  at  most  one  or  twe 
windows  opened  on  a  world  that  lias  noi 
yet  been  explored  with  all  the  attentioL 
it  deserves.”  Much  of  the  book  is  thrilling 
and  dramatic,  just  as  was  “The  Life  of  th* 
Spider.” 

Brute,  H.  Addington.  The  BdumMoo  of  KaiH 
Wilt*.  TranUsted  by  Leo  Wiener.  New  York:  Tho. 
Y.  Crowell  Company.  *1.50. 

No  question  is  of  more  vital  interos 
than  methods  of  educating  children.  Bolt 
parents  and  educators  will  find  many 
valuable  suggestions  in  this  account  of 
Pastor  Witte’s  thoorios  and  practises  of  a 
hundred  years  ago.  These  made  a  marvel 
of  his  son  Karl,  who,  at  the  age  of  nine,  had 
mastered  nine  languages,  at  ten  had  en 
torod  tho  University,  at  fourteen  was  a 
Ph.D.,  and  at  sixteen  a  university  teacher 
To  emulate  tho  example  of  this  famou; 
pastor,  parents  would  have  to  educate 
themselves,  control  their  friends  and  as¬ 
sistants,  and  devote  every’  minute  to  the 
correct  solution  of  tho  daily  problems  of 
a  growing  child.  Few,  if  they  desired, 
could  fulfil  the  conditions  necessary  to 
such  ideal  perfection.  No  thoughtful 
teacher  could  fail  to  receive  help  and  in¬ 
spiration,  however,  from  the  exhaustive 
account  of  Pastor  Witte’s  theories  as  b«- 
worked  them  out.  His  text  is  this: 
“Even  a  mediocre  child  may  be  approxi¬ 
mated  to  a  higher  being  if  one  understand 
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Willys  Utility  Track 


Price  includes  chassis  and 
driver’s  seat 


HTON-$1350 


Bodies  extra. 
Prices  f.  o.  b.  factory 


This  shows  the  very  limited 
and  restricted  territory  covered 
by  the  average  team  of  bone* 
during  the  average  working  dev 


The  Willys  Utility  Truck 
covers  four  times  the  territory  of 
the  average  team  and  can  do  it 
'wice  every  24  hours  if  necessary. 


Which  produces  ike  most  profit  ? 


Commercially  speaking  the  horse 
is  passe. 

The  main  reason  for  this  is  graphi¬ 
cally  explained  above. 

With  its  very  high  cost  of  deliver¬ 
ing;  its  slow  means  of  getting  there; 
its  quick  depreciation;  its  inability  to 
cope  with  summer  heat  and  the  bit¬ 
terness  of  winter;  its  limited  working 
hours  and  the  uncertainty  of  its  life, 
the  horse  is  rapidly  disappearing. 

For  that  which  retards  business 
and  prevents  progress  is  bound  to 
be  discarded . 

The  Willys  Utility  Truck  in  com¬ 
petition  with  horses  has  time  and 
time  again  accomplished  300%  to  400% 
more  work. 

This  very  decided  advantage  means 
that  a  much  greater  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  can  easily  be  handled  at  a  greatly 
reduced  cost. 


If  you  operate  horses  why  not  let 
us  explain  the  many  advantages  and 
greater  economy  of  the  Willys  Utility 
Truck?  Study  again  the  illustrated 
comparison  above.  Which  seems  the 
most  logical  and  profitable  to  you? 

It  will  pay  you  just  to  have  a  good 
talk  with  our  dealer  in  your  town. 

At  least  send  for  our  literature. 
This  gives  many  more  plain  facts  and 
convincing  figures  and  proves  the 
extravagance  of  horses  and  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  Willys  Utility  Trucks 

Send  this  coupon  now. 

^The  WUIys-Ovcriand  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio"! 

Dept.  150  ! 

Please  send  me  your  Willys  I  iflllty  literature  I 
and  special  body  book.  | 

Name .  1 

I 


Town 


State 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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how  to  do  it  and  is  willing  to  try  it.”  All 
Ilia  teaching  is  against  allowing  a  child's 
mind  to  “lie  fallow,”  until  he  is  eight  or 
nine. 

Hunt,  George  Frederick.  A.M.,  f*h.D.,  D.Sc. 
The  Curio  u*  Lore  of  Precious  Slones..  |>p.  40«i. 
Philadelphia?  J.  B.  Lippineoit  Company. 

The  object  of  Dr.  Kunz's  book  is  G» 
“indicate  and  illustrate  the  various  ways 
in  which  precious  stones  have  boon  used  a  I 
different  times  and  among  different  peoples, 
and  more  especially  to  explain  some  of  the 
curious  ideas  and  fancies  that  have  gathered 
around  thorn.”  The  uoed  of  such  a  book 
has  beon  vaguely  felt  by  many.  There  is 
something  interesting  for  every  one  in  art 
oomprehensivo  a  study  of  the  physical 
origin  of  different  gems,  as  well  as  the 
significance  of  their  power,  either  talis- 
manio  or  religious.  The  book  is  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  and  full  of  information 
in  regard  to  tho  history  of  stones,  the 
superstitions  connected  with  them  whon 
worn  as  talismans  or  amulets,  and  also 
their  popularity  as  adornmonts.  The 
subject  of  crystal-gazing  is  delightfully 
treated.  So  are  legends  connected  with 
"birth-stones,"  and  tho  therapeutic  use  of 
precious  stones  as  traced  back  to  ancient, 
timos.  Bach  stone  is  given  individual  at¬ 
tention.  Famous  jewels  are  exhaustively 
described.  Nothing  is  omitted  that  can  in¬ 
terest  or  instruct  tho  reader  in  any  phase  of 
the  subject  in  general  or  |>articular. 


o I  the  American  Family 


1200 


The  new  Hup  is  rallying 
all  the  old  friends. 

And  they, in  turn,  are  bring¬ 
ing  in  a  host  of  new  ones. 

Why  should  it  not  he  so? 

So  much  for  so  little  not 
even  this  plant  has  ever 
produced  before. 


upp  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit 

Pries*  91200  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 
fa  Canid*.  1 1 400 J.  o. b.  W iodsot 


Cabot,  Richard  C\,  M.l>.  What  Men  Lire  By. 
Pp.  336.  Boston  and  New  York:  Hmi*hinn  Mifflin 
Company.  $1.60. 

Altho  a  physician,  the  author  of  this 
mentally  stimulating  volume  looks  out¬ 
side  of  medicine  for  the  things  that  should 
restore  health,  happiness,  and  ambition  to 
any  one  who  is  discouraged,  and  should 
make  life  broader,  deeper,  and  mom 
"worth  while.”  He  chooses  four  cures: 
“Work,  Play,  Love,  and  Worship.”  In 
entertaining  chapters  ho  proves  how  those 
should  form  helpful  companions  to  all 
ambitious  men  and  women.  “  Ileal  life, 
then,  is  after  all  tho  best  teacher  and  the 
boat  doctor.”  Ills  style  is  intimate  and 
searching.  He  tnakos  it  very  plain  how  to 
distinguish  "Work,  Play,  and  Love." 
from  "Drudgery,  Frivolity,  and  Lust," 
claiming  that  the  former  trio  is  open  to 
rich  and  poor,  to  young  and  old;  they  are  of 
all  timos  and  all  races  in  which  character 
is  an  ideal.  Tho  practical  application 
rnado  by  tho  author  of  his  principles  to 
our  daily  lifo  and  its  problems  makes  the 
book  doubly  interesting  and  singularly 
helpful  in  giving  a  sane  and  healthful  com¬ 
prehension  of  apparent  difficulties.  The 
real  key-note  of  his  plea  is:  Give  each  one 
an  aim  in  life,  something  in  tho  line  of 
work  which  will  make  him  feel  that  he  is 
of  use  and  adding  to  the  world's  success, 
and  you  have  made  that  man  contented 
and  happy,  and  the  rule  of  “Give  and 
tako”  should  bo  tho  prevalent  adjuster  at 
all  timos,  and  in  all  cases. 


In  .tail  •  Majeatic  Coal  Cbut.  (a  the  apace  of  the  regular  baaemeot  coal 
window.  Protect  the  aide  of  your  house  from  being  marred  or  scarred  by 
the  careleaa  coal  man.  Sava  the  lawn  or  walk  from  being  littered  up  with 
coal  dint  and  stray  lumps.  When  open,  hopper  comes  out  and  catches  all 
the  coal.  It  all  goes  Into  the  coal  bin.  When  dosed,  sets  flush  with  the 
foundation.  Has  wire  >lut  door  protected  by  a  steel  shield,  so  gives 
light  to  the  cellar.  The  body  Is  heavy  steel.  Frame  and  door  cast  iron 
and  hopper  is  boiler  plate.  Absolutely  burglar  proof.  Locks  automatically. 


Majestic  Coal  Chute 


Fa  Illy  and  Quickly  InatalUd 

in  Any  Horn* 

Any  house,  no  matter  how  old.  should  have  ooe.  No  trouble  at  all  to  put 
ooe  in  the  space  the  window  now  occupies.  The  opening  can  easily  be 
made  to  fit  the  Majestic.  It  will  improve  the  looks  of  your  house  and 
enhance  it  a  value,  la  a  big  talking  point  if  you  want  to  aell. 

Get  One  Before  Your  Winter  Coal  Come* 

Hold  off  your  coal  delivery  until  you  get  a  Majestic  Coal  Chute.  100,000 
now  in  use.  Architects  and  Builders  specify  the  Majestic  in  the  new 
modern  homes  and  buildings. 

d  L  r  .  If  r\  .  Write  today  for  book.  Xt  I* 

Booh  tree  to  Home  Owner*  im  for  the  aaking.  It  de 

scribe*  tbc  Mtieetic  Coal  Chute  In  «J*-tail,  explain*  It*  *<1  irantagea 
and  •how*  how  it  can  be  installed  In  any  home.  Write  now — get  lull 
particular*  and  low  price  before  the  coal  comes. 

THE  MAJESTIC  CO.,  420  Erie  St.f  Huntington,  Ind. 


Laugh! In,  Clara  B.  The  Work-a-Day  Girt. 

Pp.  320.  New  York.  Chicago,  and  Toronto:  Fleming 
II.  Uevell  Company.  $1.50  net. 

This  is  a  book  on  present  condition* 
among  the  working  girls  and  developed 
along  lines  of  the  present  agitation  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  **  white-slave  ”  traffic,  and  the 
perils  of  tho  unsuspicious  girl  in  search  for 
work.  It  is  not  so  much  a  dismission  ami 
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indicated  solution  of  the  problem  as  a 
brutally  frank  Ht-ateincnt  of  certain  farts 
and  a  recounting  of  certain  incidents  wit¬ 
nessed  by  the  author  in  the  night  courts, 
the  factory,  public  offices,  and  places  of 
amusement  frequented  by  the  young 
bread-winner.  The  episode*  cited  and 
renditions  deserilxd  ure  sufficiently  star¬ 
tling  and  revolting,  but,  in  spite  of  tin*  plea 
for  help  in  changing  conditions,  the  lx>ok 
does  not  give  convincing  plans  for  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  dangers,  except  in  making  a  plea 
that  each  woman  shall  take  hold  and  help, 
assuming  personal  responsibility  in  order 
to  make  impossible  some  common  occur¬ 
rences.  We  wish  we  could  agree  with  the 
writer  that  woman's  participation  in 
politics  would  solve  the  problem  success¬ 
fully.  Tin*  author  is  earnest  and  explicit, 
and"  she  puts  her  finger  on  the  most  potent 
and  fundamental  cause  of  wrong-doing 
when  sho  calls  attention  to  tin*  natural 
and  deejv-seRted  lovo  in  all  young  ))ouple  for 
and  recreation. 


‘‘good  times 

Haw  If).  Walter  A.  Oriental  Unas.  With  11 
euJor-plai«  and  8  half-tone  engraving*.  and  4  map*. 
New  York:  John  t-ane  Comj»any.  97.&0. 

Here  is  a  lwtok  that  to  the  connoisseur 
wall  In'  a  dtdight,  to  the  student  an  in¬ 
valuable  acquisition,  and  to  the  one  who 
has  regarded  tin*  values  of  oriental  rugs 
as  fictitious  and  the  admirer*  of  them 
either  faddists  or  piwwir*,  an  enlightening 
revelation.  Mr.  Hawley,  who  is  thorough 
in  his  treatment  of  the  subject,  says: 

‘‘The  more  we  study  the  several  fields 
of  art  in  the  Orient,  the  better  we  realize 
the  wonderful  creative  genius  of  its  people, 
and  .  .  .  when  wo  realize  that  in  different 
lines  of  artistic  effort  the  genius  of  Asia 
has  rivaltd  and  surpassed  that  of  Kuro|x* 
and  America,  we  cun  believe  that  choice 
specimens  of  woven  fabrics  are  to  be  re¬ 
gards!  aa  works  of  highest  art.” 

It  is  principally  in  the  coloring  that 
rugs  claim  interest  and  admiration.  The 
colors  derived  from  vegetable  or  animal 
dyes  grow  more  mellow  and  beautiful 
with  pausing  years.  It  is  the  commercial 


Since  then  Millions  Have  Been  Saved  in  Gasolene, 
Oil  and  Power— and  Human  Life  Protected 

Above  is  shown  the  record  of  sales  of  the  first  Self-Measuring 
Oil  Pump  which  was  invented  by  S.  F.  Bowser— Sold  on  the  Idea 
alone— lottz  before  the  pump  itself  was  made. 

In  the  ensuing  29  yeare  500  different 
.  *  Bowser  systems  have  been  invented  for  the 

I  &  safe  ar>d  economical  handling  of  gasolene 

I  1-.-T1  li  00  and  oils  of  all  kinds.  There  are  a  million 


facturers  through  the  oil,  time  and  power 
that  have  been  conserved  by 


All  Gssslen#  and  Power  Kept  Df 

All  the  W tether  and  Dinger 
Kept  OUT 


tlio  highly  imaginative  and  poetic  tem¬ 
perament  of  the  people  in  contact  with 
elemental  forces,  and  the  materials  used 
by  different  makers.  The  rug-producing 
countries  may  lx*  regarded  as  a  “geographic 
unit,"  as  all  are  contiguous — China,  India, 
Afghanistan,  Baluchistan.  Persia.  Turke¬ 
stan.  Caucasia,  and  Asia  Minor.  In 
order  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
nomadic  tribes  as  well  as  .lie  artisans  of  the 
more  populous  cities,  we  have  to  under¬ 
stand  the  history  of  the  country'  and  ils 
conquests,  as  well  as  its  political  home 
struggles,  as  it  all  has  an  irujKirtant  influence 
on  art.  A  comprehensive  study  is  given 
of  the  materials  used  and  their  compara¬ 
tive  values,  thonoi  the  methods  of  produt'- 
ing  and  applying  the  different  vegetable 
dyes,  and  finally  a  detailed  description  of 
the  looms  used  in  weaving,  with  maps  of 
localities  of  production. 


keeps  the  “gas”  in  gasolene. 

A  Bowser  Cabinet  lor  lubricstli 
Meuiurts  and  check*  oil  aa  uacd. 
floors.  No  oil  loat  or  tire*  injured. 

A  Bowser  System  For  You 

You  need  a  Bowaer  Syatem.  It  mean*  ad¬ 
ded  power  to  your  gasolene.  Utmost  safety 
in  your  garage.  Greatest  return  tvtrj  way 
from  your  oil  money. 

To  learn  of  just  the  Bowser  System  for  your 
use  send  the  altached  coupon  today.  Learn 
of  the  utility  and  economy.  Finding  out  costs 
nothing— puls  you  under  no  obligation. 

Ta  npnlprft  We  can  now  make  you  an  attractive 
I  O  propostton  to  handle  our  Privrie 

Curate  Line-  No  atock  to  carry.  Write  us  for  detail*. 

S. F. Bowaer  &  Cosine. 

203  Tkoaus  Street,  Fort  Wayas,  Induas 

Cifci  Fsctsrr.  St  Frsssr  At*.,  TstmU,  Oat 


oil  keeps  the  oil  clean— free  from  dust  and  grit 
fo  greasy  _  _ 


S.  F.  BOWSER  *  CO,  Inc. 

203  Thomas  St,  Fort  Wayne,  buL 

Without  tv*  or  oblation  on  mr  port  send  i 
particular*  n*au^llrw  a  Bowmr Oil  Storage  8; 
tarn,  aa  advertised  In  Lit«mry  Digest,  for  1 
purpoae  Indicated  with  an  (X). 

I  J  Private  Garage  [  ]  Power  Plant 
l  J  Public  Garajc  I  ]  Dry  Cleaner* 
1  J  Manuiacturioi  +(  J  Stores 
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An  Eight  Cylinder  Cadillac 

The  matchless  mode  of  motoring  reserved  to  only  afeic  'privileged  jyersons  i:i  the  Old  World 
(at  an  almost  prohibitive  price)  developed  by  the  Cadillac  Company  for  American  Motorists! 


Serious  minded  motor  car  manufacturers  have  sought  the 
ideal  power  principle  for  fifteen  years. 

The  Cadillac  Company  has  never  relaxed  for  a  month, 
a  week,  or  a  day,  its  patient  pursuit  of  that  underlying 
principle  which  would  prove  to  be  ultimate  and  final. 

In  the  course  of  that  long  journey  toward  perfection,  the 
Cadillac  Company  has  given  serious  consideration  to  every 
reputable  type  of  motor — endeavonng  to  scrutinize  with 
scientific  impartiality  the  virtues  and  the  limitations  of  each 
and  every  one  alike. 

Building  and  experimenting  in  turn,  with  every  type  from 
the  single  cylinder  to  the  six,  and  from  the  poppet  to  the 
rotary  and  to  the  sliding  valve,  we  have  been  carried  for¬ 
ward  irresistibly,  by  the  impetus  of  our  own  research,  to  the 
highest  form  of  frequent-impulse  motor — the  V  Type  Eight 
Cylinder. 

It  is  admitted,  we  believe,  that  this  Company  produced  in 
the  four  cylinder  field,  a  succession  of  cars  which  earned  the 
title  “Standard  of  the  World.** 

Beyond  that,  loomed  for  us  only  one  hope  and  possibility 
— the  promise  of  a  motor  in  which  there  would  be  no  lapse, 
no  pause,  no  hesitation  between  impulses,  but  an  overlapping 
of  strokes  so  complete  as  to  produce  a  flow  of  power  almost 
literally  liquid  in  its  continuity. 

We  sought  the  medium  by  which  the  Cadillac  would  be 
endowed,  not  with  approximate  freedom  from  gear  shifting, 
or  approximate  hill-climbing  ability  on  high,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  swift  acceleration,  but  with  the  highest  possible  form 
of  these  three  characteristics. 

The  Cadillac  already  possessed  those  qualifications  in  an 
extraordinary  measure,  but  we  wanted  them  developed  to  a 
point  beyond  which  it  was  not  possible  to  go. 


This  requirement  pointed  straight  to  an  Eight  Cylinder 
Cadillac  with  four  power  impulses  during  every  revolution  of 
the  flywheel. 

How  fully  these  luxuries  of  travel  have  been  achieved, 
nothing  but  your  first  memorable  ride  in  the  new  Cadillac 
can  reveal. 

As  the  Cadillac  softly  speeds  along  under  the  almost 
magic  influence  of  this  new  power-principle,  you  become 
oblivious  to  the  wonderful  mechanism  which  gives  you 
motion.  1  he  sensation  is  as  unique  as  though  you  had  never 
motored  before — the  sense  of  floating  through  space  comes 
to  you  as  it  never  came  to  you  before. 

It  is  useless  to  try  to  depict  in  words,  thrills  which  you 
have  never  felt — or  to  portray  a  degree  of  case  which  you 
have  never  experienced. 

Good  roads  yield  up  a  velvet  quality  of  travel  undreamed 
of. 

Bad  roads  lose  much  of  their  tenor,  and  hills  seem  almost 
to  flatten  out  before  you — so  easily,  so  quiedy,  and  with  so 
little  effort  docs  the  car  surmount  them. 

In  operation,  you  enjoy  the  extreme  of  flexibility — from 
less  than  three  miles  an  hour  in  crowded  city  streets  and  con¬ 
gested  traffic  to  more  than  sixty  miles  an  hour  on  the  open 
highway,  without  change  of  gears. 

Comfort  is  subserved  in  the  highest  degree  by  the  absence 
of  vibration  and  the  pronounced  flexibility — and,  again,  by 
the  yielding  springs;  the  ease  with  which  the  car  is  handled 
and  controlled;  the  smoothness  of  the  worm  bevel  driving 
gears,  the  soft  dutch  action  and  the  exceptional  sense  of  rest 
and  relaxation. 

Die  supreme  motoring  experience  of  your  life  awaits  you 
when  you  take  your  first  ride  in  this  truly  remarkable  car. 


«1 


• 

Seven  Pasaenger  Touring  Car 
illustrated  with  Eight  Cylinder  V 
Type  Engine. 

Observe  that  the  Power  Plant  doe* 
not  demand  a  hood  of  abnormal 
proportions. 


Styles  and  Prices 

Standard  Seven  passenger  and 
Flvepassenger  cars.  Four  passen¬ 
ger  Salon  and  Roadster.  *ig7S- 
Landaulet  Coupe.  $3500.  Five  pas- 
scngerlntide  Drive  Limousine, 
$2800.  Seven  passenger  Standard 
Limousine,  63450.  Berlinc  type 
Limousine,  $3000.  Prices  F.  O.  B. 
Detroit. 


Dealers  will  hare  demonstrating  cars  in  the  near  future 


Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co. Detroit,  Mich. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


KITCHENER  OF  KHARTOUM 

IT  was  our  own  O.  Henry  who  told  the 
Btory  of  the  little  department-store  girl, 
of  the  smirking  “Piggy”  waiting  below 
stairs.  and  of  tho  eves  that  scorned  to 
glow  from  the  lithograph  of  the  Sirdar, 
lord  Kitchener  of  Khartoum,  on  tho 
wall  of  the  little  girl’s  third-floor-back. 
Those  steady,  cold,  fierce  eyes  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  many  more  remarkable 
things  than  the  rescue  of  a  department- 
store  girl  in  Gotham.  They  have  made 
the  Englishman,  who,  tho  Hartford  Timet 
remarks. 


For  School 
College  or 
Business 


tho  season  he  replied,  “If  it  were  to  go 
home,  where  they  would  gel  lit  and  I 
could  get  more  work  out  of  thorn,  I  would. 
But  why  •  should  1  let  them  down  to 
Cairo?”  It  is  unamiable,  but  it  is  war, 
and  it  has  a  severe  magnificence.  And  if 
you  suppose,  therefore,  that  tho  Sirdar  is 
unpopular,  ho  is  not.  No  general  is  un¬ 
popular  who  always  boats  the  enemy. 
When  the  columns  move  out  of  comp  in  the 
evening  to  march  all  night  through  the 
dark,  they  know  not  whither,  and  fight  at 
dawn  with  an  enemy  they  have  never  seen, 
every  man  goes  forth  with  a  tranquil  mind. 
He  may  personally  cotno  back  and  he  maj. 
not;  but  about  the  general  result  there  is 
not  a  doubt.  You  bet  your  boots  the 
Sirdar  knows;  ho  wouldn’t  fight  if  he 
weren’t  going  to  win.  Other  generals 
have  been  better  loved;  none  was  ever 
hotter  trusted . 

So  far  as  Egypt  i9  concerned,  ho  is  the 
man  of  destiny — the  man  who  has  been 
preparing  himself  sixteen  years  for  one 
great  purpose.  For  Anglo-Egypt  he  is  the 
Mahdi,  tho  expected;  tho  man  who  has 
sifted  experience  and  corrected  error;  who 
has  worked  at  small  things  and  waited  for 
great;  rnarblo  to  sit  still  and  tire  to  smite; 
stedfast,  cold,  and  inflexible;  the  man  who 
has  cut  out  human  heart  and  made  himself 
a  machine  to  retake  Khartoum. 

Lord  Kitchener  is  sixteen  years  older 
now,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  his 
ambition,  which  Stoovens  has  hinted  was 
the  backbone  of  his  "  never-fail  ”  efficiency 
of  tho  old  days,  will  not  be  os  keen  an 
inspiration  as  before.  Still  he  has  already 


is  not  an  imaginative  person 
and  is  strongly  averse  to  hysteria  of  any 
sort,  work  himself  up  into  a  state  of  mind 
wherein  ho  regards  tho  present  head  of  his 
army  as  a  sort  of  supernatural  being.  It  is 
interesting  to  reread  George  W.  Stoevens’s 
chapter  on  Lord  Kitohenor.  in  his  “With 
Kitchener  in  Khartoum”  (New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1899),  to  note  with 
what  superlatives  his  eulogy  is  phrased. 
Steevens,  of  the  London  Daily  Mail,  was 
one  of  the  moat  brilliant  of  modern  English 
journalists,  and  his  estimate  of  a  man 
should  not  ordinarily  fall  too  high  or  low 
of  the  mark.  We  may  believe,  thon,  that 
we  are  como  near  to  looking  at  tho  real 
Kitchener  in  this  pen  portrait  from 
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DipyourConklin 
Pen  *nto  any 
inkwell,  any- 
L  f  juH  where,  press  the 
"Crescent-Filler” 
with  your  thumb 
and  there’s  your 
pen  full,  ready  for  action  and  plenty 
of  it.  That’s  the  four-second  pen- 
program  for  hustlers,  everywhere. 


book;  but  that  is  irrelevant.  He  stands 
several  inches  over  six  feet,  straight  as  a 
lance,  and  looks  out  imperiously  above 
most  men's  heads;  his  motions  are  delit>- 
erato  and  strong;  slender,  but  firmly  knit, 
he  seems  built  for  tireless,  steel-wire  en¬ 
durance,  rather  than  for  power  and 
agility;  that  is  also  irrelevant. 

Steady,  passionless  eyes,  shaded  by 
decisive  brows;  brick-red,  rather  full 
cheeks;  a  long  mustache,  Inmoath  which 
you  divine  an  immovable  mouth;  his  face 
is  harsh,  and  neither  appeals  for  affection 
nor  stirs  disliko.  All  this  is  irrelevant, 
too;  neither  age.  nor  figure,  nor  face,  nor 
any  accident  of  person,  has  any  bearing 
on  the  essential  Sirdar. 

Y’ou  could  imagine  tho  character  just 
the  same  as  if  all  tho  externals  were  differ¬ 
ent.  He  has  no  ago  but  the  prime  of  life, 
no  body  but  one  to  carry  his  mind,  no 
face  but  one  to  keep  his  brain  behind. 
The  brain  and  the  anil  are  tho  essence 
and  the  whole  of  tho  man — a  brain  and  a 
will  so  perfect  in  their  workings  that,  in 
the  face  of  oxtremest  difficulty  they  have 
never  seemed  to  know  what  struggle  is. 

Y’ou  can  not  imagine  the  Sirdar  other¬ 
wise  than  as  seeing  the  right  thing  to  do 
and  doing  it.  His  precision  is  so  in¬ 
humanly  unerring,  he  is  more  like  a 
machine  than  a  man.  You  feel  that  he 


Self -Filling 

Fountain  Pen 

NON-LEAKABLE 


is  the  original  and  recognized 
leader  of  all  self-fillers — over  a 
million  in  use.  Look  for  the 
“Crescent- Filler." 

Sold  by  Stationery,  Druggists. 
Jeweler t.  on  JO  days'  trial. 
Prices.  $2.50.  S3. 00.  $3.50. 
$4.00.  $5.00  and  up.  Writs 
for  catalog  and  two  little  boohs 
of  pen  wit —  all  free. 

THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFG.  CO. 

280  Conklin  B14f ..  Toledo,  Ohio*  U.  S.  A. 
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\^mericasGrea]  est  "Li^h  t  Six”  $1485/ 


The  Mem  Who  Cares  For  His  Own  Car 

will  now  find  a  car  on  the  market  which  was  primarily  designed 
to  meet  his  requirements 

Nothing  has  been  sacrificed  from  an  engineering  standpoint  Prai- 
tically  all  working  parts  are  completely  enclosed.  Yet  accettihiUt  i* 
one  of  the  chief  features  of  its  construction  This  car  *<• 

THE 


America’s  Greatest  “ Light  5i«  ‘ 

rne  Kieaac  cup*  <uu1  oilers  may  be  easily  reached;  tli«  cartiuicux  i»  tun 
veniently  located;  the  valves  are  readily  adjustable;  the  motor  and  generator 
are  very  accessible;  storage  battery  conveniently  placed — in  fact,  every 
part  and  every  unit  has  been  carefully  considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  iwnrr,  making  this  car  particularly  well  suited  to  the  man  uho  pn-f.-r- 
to  care  for  his  own  machine. 

In  addition  to  th.-«  desirable  features  this  car  reiin-seuts  a  sterling  valm 
in  a  high  grade,  light  weight,  economical  “six’*  with  ample  power. 

We  also  build  M<*|i-I  31,  “Big  Six,"  with  65  brake  horsepower  and  130-inch 
wheclhasc — $2250.  Model  32,  Haynes  “Four,  with  48  brake  horsepower 
and  118-inch  wheelbase — $1660. 

This  coupon  will  bring  you  our  latest  catalog 
——■mm  1  it  a—  Write  NOW  to  —iimm  — 


THE  HAYNES  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  32  So.  Main  Street,  Kokomo.  Indiana 

Please  v-nd  me  your  mil  racing  with  full  partirnUrs  in  regard  to  A  menu's  (latest 
"Light  Six" 


N.tmc . 


Addrr%> 


I  expect  to  buy  a  car  about 


i$T-P0CKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

h*?  talcst  addition  to  the  Funk  It  Warnalls  Standard  Dic- 
arv  Seriea.  "A  mar. cl  ol  condensed  information."  | 
00  Vocabulary  term t:  Vi  pagan  colored  num;  many  %*alu- 
ruipplett'entxTy  feature*  Cloth,  23  cent*;  lie  a  i  14c  leather, 
cau,  net;  indexed,  6  cent*  extra. 

tW  4  WA0XALL9  COXPAST,  •  Haw  York  aad  London 


••THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE 

ItfllMH  OS  THE  a  moat  intcrcatlnt 

little  volume  on  a  widely  dtscusaed  topic, 
by  the  famous  Dr.  Paul  Du  Boi*  of  the  University  of 
Berne.  50  ctt.  net;  by  mail  54  eta.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company.  3S4-6o  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


The  Home  Life  of  the  Ancient  GREEKS 

Tramliled  from  the  German  of  Prof.  H.  BLUMNER 
By  ALICE  Z1MMERN  (Girton  College,  Cambridge) 

With  Os.r  Tw  H**4rri  IDartratwu 

1  he  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  present,  in  a  clearly  written  and 
attractive  style,  a  description  of  all  sides  of  life  in  ancient  Greece. 
While  to  the  student,  by  illuminating  the  many  allusions  to  cus¬ 
toms  anil  manners,  it  will  make  clear  the  preparation  for,  and 
study  of,  the  Greek  texts,  its  interest  will  be  equally  felt  by  the 
general  reader.  The  Nation,  New  York,  says:  “It  is  a  book 
which  may  be  used  cither  for  consecutive  reading,  or,  owing  to 
its  full  index,  for  reference.” 

Lore*  umo.  dolh.  Profusely  illustrated  and  thoroughly  indexed- 
Ptite  Ij.oo  Set;  average  carriage  charges,  lit. 


FUNK  k  W  AGNAILS  COMPANY.  Pabliiktri.  3S4  Fourth  At«o«,  N.w  York  City 


the  administrator  of  the  English  Arm; 
he  has  a  difficult  task.  Tho  lino  foreos  ol 
the  empire  are  not  generally  credited  with 
the  professional  skill  of  their  continental 
neighbors,  the  Territorials  are  an  unknowt- 
quantity,  and  wrhile  the  Boers  made  plait 
the  lesson  that  men  on  horses  move  faster 
than  mon  on  foot,  and  that  modern  cannon 
shoot  with  greater  rapidity,  range,  and 
aocuracy  than  venerated  armament  of  an 
earlier  date,  there  is  some  ground  for  fear 
i  that  the  War  Office  may  not  have  main¬ 
tained  tho  efficiency  it  knew  just  after  1901). 

But  in  the  balance  of  international 
conflict  a  master  mind  may  outweigh 
many  physical  defects.  Of  wlmt  value 
was  the  mitrailleuse,  which  Bazaino  did 
not  know  how  to  use,  against  the  infantry 
which  Moltke  did  know  how  to  use! 

In  view  of  these  comments  upon  th»- 
personality  of  England's  leader  on  tin- 
field  of  battle,  it  is  interesting  to  run  over 
Lord  Kitchener’s  last  word  to  the  men  of 
the  English  expeditionary  forces.  Each 
British  soldier  now  on  the  Continent 
carries  in  his  knapsack  a  pamphlet  signori 
by  Meld  Marshal  Earl  Kitchener  advising 
him  how  to  conduct  himself.  The  text 
of  the  pamphlet,  is  as  fellows: 

You  are  ordered  abroad  as  a  ooIcIhm 
of  the  King  to  help  our  French  comrade- 
against  the  invasion  of  a  common  enemy. 

You  have  to  perform  a  task  which  will 
need  your  courage,  your  energy,  and  your 
patience. 

Remember  that,  the  honor  of  the  British 
Army  depends  on  your  individual  conduct. 

It  will  l»e  your  duty  not  only  to  sot  an 
example  of  discipline  and  perfect  steadi¬ 
ness  under  fire,  hut  also  to  maintain  tin- 
most  friendly  relations  with  those  whom 
you  are  helping  in  this  struggle. 

The  operations  in  which  you  will  I* 
engaged  will,  for  tho  most  part,  take  pla«-i 
in  a  friendly  country,  and  you  can  do  your 
own  country  no  better  service  than  in 
showing  yourself  in  France  and  Belgium 
in  the  true  character  of  a  British  soldier 
by  being  invariably  courteous,  considerate, 
and  kind. 

Never  do  anything  likely  to  injure  or 
destroy  property,  and  always  look  upon 
rioting  as  a  disgraceful  act. 

You  arc  sure  to  meet  with  a  welcome, 
and  to  be  trust ed.  Your  conduct,  must 
justify  that  welcome  and  that  trust. 

Your  duty  can  not  bo  done  unless  your 
health  is  sound,  so  keep  constantly  on 
your  guard  against  any  excesses. 

In  this  new  experience  you  may  find 
temptation  both  in  wine  and  women 
You  must  entirely  resist  both  tempta¬ 
tions.  and  while  treating  all  women  with 
perfect  courtesy  you  should  avoid  anv 
intimacy. 

Do  your  duty  bravely.  Fear  God  and 
honor  tho  King. 


IMPORTANT  TO  SUBSCRIBERS 

CONCERNING  VACATION  CHANGE 
OF  ADDRESS 

When  notifying  The  Literart  Diqeju 
of  a  change  in  address,  subscribers  should 
give  both  the  old  and  the  new  address 
This  notice  should  reach  us  about  two 
weeks  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect 
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Distinctiveness  without  paying 
anything  extra  for  reputation 

The  Moline-Knight  cars  now  in  the  hands 
of  private  owners  have  made  good .  Every 
claim  made  by  us  has  been  substantiated. 

Moline-Knight  represents  progress 

The  Moline-Knight  is  a  car  stop  run  in  the  laboratory  of 
that  is  instantly  recognized  on  the  Automobile  Club  of  Amer- 
the  boulevard.  It  is  symbolic  ica.  New  York,  averaging  38 
of  reliability,  comfort  and  lux-  horsepower  under  load  and  at 
uriousness,  and  is  as  near  per-  the  end  of  the  test  reaching 
fection  as  human  brains,  energy  53.6  horsepower  at  1682  revo- 
and  automatic  machinery  are  lutions  per  minute, 
possible  to  make  it.  All  steels, 

wood, upholstering  leather  and  vj€l  Olir  lltcr&tlirc 
Other  materials  used  in  the  Becaut*  of  our  limited  production 
Moline-Knight  cannot  be  better 

because  the  world  s  markets  mantj  f0,  Knight  motored  cars  at  a 
and  craftsmanship  have  not  yet  price  —  the  Moline-Knight  5a 

produced  anything  superior.  H.  P..  Kour-Cyiind.r  at  $25oo  will 

be  oversold  early.  So  write  at  ones 
This  is  the  motor  that  made  for  descriptive  booklets  and  get  ac- 
the  phenomenal  337  hour  non-  quaintod  with  this  splendid  car. 
pv  |  Write  for  advance  information  on 

Dealers  the  complete  Moline-Knight  line. 

Moline  Automobile  East  Moline, 

Company  ' 1 1  i  Illinois 


Takes  the  pull  out  of 
a  safety  blade  and 
puts  1 00  shaves  into  it 

Makes  the  shaving  and  tlic  saving 
both  velvet.  Strops  both  edges  at 
once.  Reverses  itself,  stropping 
br^t  one  Hide  then  the  other— the 
comet  prinrl pie of  Snipping  reduced 
to  mechanical  accuracy .  Small,  hand- 
Home,  iiiating.  Improves  a  no* 
blade  and  keep*  it  botterthan new, in- 
definitely.  Guaranteed  for  10  years. 
Sold  bv  leading  dr;4rr»  on  80dft)V 
trial.  A«k  h  r  booklet.  Name  raxor 
used. 

TWINPLEX  SALES  CO. 

31 7  N.  10th  St.  St.  Louk 

23  Beaver  St..  New  York 
Twin  pin  SaW*  Ca.  al  Cnaada,  WoatrsaJ 


r  Jw/nplex  y 
Stropper 

Ssr  Double  edge  blades 
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the  first  few  nights,  but  they  soon  found 
that  there  was  little  to  be  afraid  of.  and  th« 
Manhattan  Debating  Society  became  ai 
institution.  New  Yorkers  may  take  prhh 
in  this  institution,  this  new  way  of  venting 
war  feeling,  which  so  quickly  succeeded  thi 
dangerous  and  provocative  parades  and 
war-songs.  And  we  extend  our  respectful 
congratulations  to  our  fellow  citizens  fron. 
the  eight  warring  nations  on  the  objecl- 
lesson  thoy  are  giving  in  Americanism. 


A  SKY-SCRAPER  SCHOOL 


npilOSE  who  have  been  inclined  to  dis- 

*■  approve  of  the  rapid  advance  of  the 

ethnical  and  trade  schools  have  now,  in 
•  ho  new  “school  for  office-boys,"  started  in 
the  New  York  Woolworth  Building,  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  how  strong  is  the  demand 
for  business  and  industrial  training  for 
1  >ehool-children.  The  school  for  office-boys 
is  the  result  of  u  uetd  universally  felt.  If 
the  young  people  who  come  to  the  offices  to 
!iud  work  have  not  learned  in  the  city 
schools  enough  to  enable  them  to  perform 
their  tasks  thoroughly  and  intelligently,  so 
that  they  may  attain  to  inm-ased  responsi¬ 
bility,  thou  another  school  must  be  found 
for  them.  Cases  have  been  known  when, 
the  boy  or  girl  assistant  could  uot  file  letters 
alphabetically  because  the  new  method  of 
teaching  does  not  start  with  alphabetical 
study.  The  Now  York  Times  points  oui 
that  the  Woolworth  school  may  be  followed 
by  many  similar  schools  in  office-buildings 
As  to  the  present  plans: 

Tho  Merchants’  Association  is  working 
with  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  matter. 
Officials  of  the  association  and  of  the  board 
have  had  extended  conferences,  and  it  i> 

I relieved  on  both  sides  that  the  formation 
of  this  school— which,  it  ib  stated,  will  be 
the  first  oflice-buildiug  school  in  tht- 
world— will  mark  a  new  step  in  vocational 
education. 

Teachers  will  be  provided  by  tho  Board 
of  Education,  their  number  depending  on 
how  many  employees  become  pupils.  It  is 
expected  that  tho  school  will  begin  with 
100,  but  it  is  thought  that  ultimately  a.- 
many  as  500  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and 
young  women  may  be  enrolled. 

To  make  the  school  a  success  it  will  noi 
only  be  necessary'  for  the  employers  to  eo- 
oporate,  but  the  employees  themselves  must 
ontor  into  the  plan  with  enthusiasm.  It  is 
believed  that  there  will  bo  little  difficulty  on 
1  his  score,  once  the  school  gets  under  full 
headway  and  once  the  employees  find  that 
what  they  learn  in  class  is  going  to  make 
them  worth  a  bigger  weekly  wage  and  will 
aid  them  to  promotion. 

It  is  a  cause  for  complaint  now  among 
many  down-town  business  men  that  it  is 
difficult  to  get  satisfactory  employees  among 
the  juniors.  Office-boys  are  declared  fre¬ 
quently  to  lack  rudimentary  knowledge  and 
the  idea  of  thoroughness.  The  same  com¬ 
plaint  is  made  as  to  office-girls.  Other 
juniors,  such  as  assistant  clerks  and  typists, 
are  stated  to  lack  the  education  which  will 
enable  them  to  be  promoted  to  better 
posts. 

The  idea  of  tho  school  came,  indeed,  from 
an  experience  of  this  sort  in  the  office  of  tb* 
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supplied  on  all 


Exhaustive  cesu.  con¬ 
ducted  with  every  kind  of 
spark  plugs  made,  showed 
the  Studebaker  experts  that  the 
Studcbaker  motor  worked  best 
when  fired  by  Champion  Spark 
Plugs.  That's  the  reason  why 
every  Studebaker  that  leaves  the 
factory  is  equipped  with  Cham¬ 
pion  “S“  Plugs. 

And  that's  why  you,  who  own 
a  Studebaker,  will  be  best  served 
by  always  replacing  with  the 
Champion  “S”.  No  need  for  you 
to  do  any  expensive  and  unsat¬ 


isfactory  experimenting.  The 
Studebaker  experts  have  done  it 
for  you. 

In  like  manner— and  for  the 
same  reason — Champion  Spark 
Plugs  are  supplied  with  every 
Ford,  Maxwell.  Metz,  and  every 
car  produced  by  51  other  fore¬ 
most  automobile  manufacturers. 
There  is  a  “Champion1’ for  every' 
type  of  gasoline  engine.  Your 
dealer  will  tell  you  which  Cham¬ 
pion  Plug  to  get  for  yours.  See 
him. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Comj 

## Toledo  Made  lor  tho  Whole  Worlds  Trade" 

It  A.  Suanaban,  Pre*.  F.  D.  Strait 

314  Avondale  Avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Largest  Manufacturers  ol  Spark  Plugs  in  the  World 


Every  time  you  start  your 
car,  Friction  takes  a  wallop 
at  the  bearings. 


.  PARIS 

)  GARTERS 

No  metal 
can  touch  yoi 


Graphite 

Lubricants 


\\fHEN  your  dealer 
offers  you  PARIS 
CARTERS  it’s  a  sign  that  he 
wants  you  to  have  the  best. 


put  a  smooth,  oily  coat  of 
pure  flake  graphite  over  bear¬ 
ing  surfaces  that  entirely  pre¬ 
vents  friction-breeding, 
metal-to-metal  contact. 

Equally  good  for  motor  boats. 

Write  for  Lubricating  Chart, 

THE  JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 
oyxVH  kUUUMU  1111  oX^X* 


tie  may  make  more 
money  on  others;  but  as  a 
good  merchant  he  wants 
you  to  Het  the  greatest 
possible  value.  25c  —  50c. 


A.  Stein  &  Co.,  Makers 

CHICAGO  — NEW  YORK 
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Distinctive  l# Stiletto 99  Men's  Wear  Special - 
ties — Fit .  Goods,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed, 


I  *  *  of  warmth  you  want  d ur- 
r  in«  the  day.  a  lower  tem¬ 
perature  for  the  night  and 
•ecu re  autmsUcaUy  at  the 
•’artting  up  hour"  a  return  to 
daytime  temperature  with 

P*jUfMAf£Af>OCfSn 

.  -/rf  M£AT#CG4JlATO* 

\  with  tiwc  attach  went 

1  Notooly  maintain*  the*eev«L 
J  iiralthlul  temperature*  but 
dura  away  with  all  worry  and 
/  coovtanc  attention  to  damper*, 
f  Soon  pay*  for  i  tael  I  to  fuel 
aaved. 

Model  equipped  with 

•quavrclo*  k  aivr*  an  A  fi  Ml 
da>  aerv ler  of  loth  time  l!  aijRB 
and  morning  vl^r  ft  fl 
with  one  winding.  I1.;'  ' «g 

I  hr*  Minneapolis  L  H  -  1 

u*«j  with  any  heatinc  jjlll 
kpUnt  Sold.  Jo*LaIlrJ  .  0  ■ 
land  cuaranteetl  by  the 
ITi^af inj:  Hade  every-  ■■ 
'where.  U| 

\V*tl*  for  booklet. 

Mlnnaapolla 
Heat  Regulator 

Company  ^ 

factory  in'!  tinner ai 

: '•*«  r o« r •  t  Art  ik,  feTT^al 

MinneapolU.  Mina, 


Stilsrite  Shirts 

meaaara.  and  ywa  will 
J*am  what  r**J  «hlrt  alyl*  aa<1  ah.rt  omfvrt  la.  I  a*ii4  y..u 
tM»  lo-nnJ-^UM  *#!f  ni*a#ufH»#«>t  blank.  A* 

«»  yi#a.  and  Muud  jemf  aa  o-y  In  raw  th-r»  la  dim  all  afar  ti..a  foe 
any  raaaua.  Y  u  fant>.|  *»i  rfkui  •«!-«•«  -  - 

•  ^ual  %.'%!.»••  al  anytklaf  if*  X  f  Af  '  K 

|H)4rliiiif  m*  fir*.  nJ  w%J  9  a# 

Write  To-daj  for  Frtt  Package.  200  Samples. 


iff  fa  w  t  _  aii  fhti  a^lwar  will  «Ml*rar 

\t  or  to  T IOC  AI1  ,l-  'm»ni  «d  a.*» 

OIIICI IIC  I  ICO  Styles  * 

S  i let y  in  'bid lof  MaaTiaAI#* 

uMe  pin  proof  popim  idk  w%tU.  u,w  ui«-  ilnu|  ?!#•. 

In  hand*  *»d  Imlead*.  a»r>  A*.  it.  b  Hr..  Hr.  A)«u  »4M 
ailrartlva  arw  rrtaM  poplint.  aod  all  u  /  ■ 

at  mrrrnglmg  ooe-tfclrd  !••*  than  3  I  PCC 

F*  ’•  w..til4  pay  fur  aUnilar  <->!•  at  flr*^  ^ 

r laa*  ;  a»-r  la^era.  than  Storo  pHctf 

Lot  us  tend  you  Booklet  and  Actual  Samples. 


Warm  at 
Wakh^Tnae 


4  aaimaiy  nmm  ^-zssajfc 

And  Goody  tar  Rubier  Comb  JSTS2 

•b4  eJotiM*.  with  nahbar  Oomh.  gruahoa  bar#  Haal*#4  hard* 
wr-d  bark*,  aWnom  far#.!,  all  hnain  para  %  f  A  r 
SU»dan  hag.  fwV«*4  by  Br*  pat#aWd  w»t#r-  |  ,H  9 
prt^f  pfeetm  Kahra  a#t  pareal  M  rnmarrS  al  Th 


A^oCollara.  B#lSa  foha,  Jewelry.  Handkerchief  *.  GarWr. 

ate.  Ilwujaada  vt  lUgu-ax Hail  CuMomera.  R*g.  Aaj  Tmy  Bank 

c.  C.  Clamlnshaw.  1T3  Rieer  8t,t  Troy,  N.f . 


Look  up  'Tee  Tires”  in 
your  Telephone  Directory 

Hie  incomparable  worth  of 
LEE  tires  is  due  partly  to 
their  M  vanadium  ”  rubber 
and  remarkable  puncture- 
proof  feature. 

New  booklet  ”L“  Moiled  on  Request 

LEE  TIRE  to  RUBBER  CO. 

Maoufi<tunn  ef  Rubbfr  Cowb  tine*  iMy 

CONSHOHOCKEN,  PA. 


Merchants’  Association  itself.  There  was 
in  the  office  a  young  woman  employed  as  a 
typist.  She  was  bright  and  trustworthy. 
It  was  desired  to  promote  her  and  make  her 
a  stenographer.  Then  it  was  fount!  she 
lacked  the  knowledge  which  would  enable 
her  adequately  to  do  stenographic  work  of 
the  kind  required.  Thereupon  the  girl  was 
given  six  months’  leave  of  absence  to  take 
the  courses  she  needed.  This  incident  led 
to  the  discussion  of  the  feasibility  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  schools  in  office-buildings, 
and  thus  to  t  he  present  intended  experiment. 


A  WILD  VOYAGE 


The  World's 
Greatest  Pneumatu 
Tire  Improvement - 


A  YOUNG  Englishman,  working  his 
way  around  the  world  and  traveling 
strictly  ‘‘on  his  own,"  once  found  himself 
stranded  in  San  Francisco,  apparently  for 
good  and  all.  The  only  alternative  that 
presented  itself  during  the  short  time  that 
his  slender  resources  held  out  was  to  ship 
on  a  typical  “coffin-ship.”  or  tramp  steamer 
of  the  very  worst  and  most  uncertain  sort, 
and  work  his  way  to  Japan.  Ilis  name  was 
A.  Loton  Ridger,  and  he  tells  the  story  in 
“A  Wanderer’s  Trail”  (New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Company).  Incidentally  he  a  Fel¬ 
low  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  At 
that  time,  however,  he  had  only  two  dollars 
in  his  pocket,  and  with  the  whole  region  in 
a  terrible  state  of  financial  panic  due  to  the 
recent  earthquake,  with  no  chance  to  get 
work  on  land,  and  surrounded  by  thousands 
of  men  even  more  desfierately  situated  than 
himself,  he  did  not  delay  in  making  up  hi- 
mind.  There  was  alwuys  the  chance  that 
the  old  ship  might  stay  above  the  water, 
and  this  uncertainty  compared  to  th#-  cer¬ 
tainty  of  starvation  on  shore  seemed  the 
lesser  evil.  He  made  his  way  to  the  docks 
and  finally  managed  to  find  tin  <nntoln. 
He  says  of  her: 

In  appearance  she  was  about  n>*  dilapi¬ 
dated  an  old  tramp  as  one  could  have 
wishod  to  see.  her  rusted  sides  and  ancient 
paintwork  fully  testifying  to  her  age  of 
twenty-five  years.  Her  design  was  old- 
fashioned,  most  of  her  accommodation  Ih*- 
ing  aft  in  the  poop,  which  was  eonmsMcd 
to  tho  bridge  deck  by  a  running  bridge  over 
the  aft-well  deck.  Her  registered  tonnage 
was  2,700  tons.  I  am  not  giving  any  un¬ 
necessary  detail  regarding  the  Saniolo,  for 
to  follow  all  tho  old  ship’s  adventures  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  little  idea  of  what  she 
was  like.  The  man-in-tho-street  knows 
very  little  about  the  deep-sea  trump  that 
■nipplies  him  with  his  daily  requirements, 
his  slight  knowlodge  of  the  mercantile  ma¬ 
rine  being  limited  to  a  superficial  acquain¬ 
tance  with  palatial  mail  steamers. 

The  Saniolo  flew  the  German  flag,  being 
captained  and  officered  by  Teutons;  her 
crew  was  ( ’hinese.  1  said  officered  by  Teu¬ 
tons;  that,  at  the  time  of  my  joining  her, 
was  hardly  correct.  Her  deck  officers  then 
consisted  of  the  captain,  a  young  man  of 
twenty-six,  tho  none  the  worse  for  that. 
»nd  the  chief  officer,  an  oven  younger  man. 
The  engine  staff  was  equally  deficient  in 
ifficers.  The  “chief’’  was  only  possest  of 
a  second’s  “  ticket,"  besides  being  hope¬ 
lessly  addicted  to  drink,  and  a  poor  engi¬ 
neer  to  boot.  The  second  engineer,  the 
only  other  officer  the  engine-mom  then  pos- 
sest.  was.  however,  quite  a  different  type 


Temperature  Right 
Day  and  Ni$ht 


_ 


Puncture-Proof' 

LEE  is  the  only  pneumatic  tire  de 
finitely  guaranteed  puncture-proof 
Opens  up  a  new  era  of  tire  service 

LEE  Hm$ 

PNEUMATIC  NON-SKID  PUNCTURE  -  PROOF 


550 
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About  the  “ Bite  "  i?i 
Smoking'  Tobaccos 

We  Patterson*  have  been  making 
•moking  tobaccos  for  over  seventy  years. 
We  originated  many  of  the  most  populai 
brands  on  the  market. 

Our  wide  experience  has  taught  us  that 
the  best  way  to  eliminate  the  “bite"  from 
a  smoking  mixture,  is  to  use  mild  tohaccot 
in  its  blending  that  have  no  “bite." 

Strong  tohaccos  bite.  And  the  “bite" 
cannot  be  isolated.  When  you  try  to  re¬ 
move  it,  you  are  bound  to  take  out  othei 
properties  that  make  tobacco  fragrant 
and  enjoyable. 


Al  Ready  ^Rolled 

IjgJ  Tobacco)) 

“Whip"  owes  its  absolute  freedom 
from  “bite" — as  well  as  its  unegualcd 
mildness  —  to  the  pure,  natural,  mild  to¬ 
baccos  used  in  the  blending. 

It  owes  its  fine,  mellow  taste,  and  rich, 
satisfying  fragrance  to  its  wonderful  blend. 
The  blend  is  a  Patterson  secret,  learned 
and  developed  from  our  experience  in 
making  other  good  smoking  tobaccos— 
one  of  which  may  be  a  favorite  of  yours 

You  have  found  other  Patterson  brands 
good  smoking,  but  when  you  try  14  Whip" 
you  will  agree  that  it  is  our  highest 
achievement  and  the  final  masterpiece  in 
blending  artistry.  Our  other  tobaccos  are 
the  cx|>criments  that  have  finally  culmi 
nated  in  this  finest  of  all  smoking  tobaccos 

OUNCE  TIN  FREE 

You  can’t  pack  your  pipe  with  claims 
Won't  you  drop  us  a  postal  and  invite 
us  to  send  you  an  ounce  tin  free  ?  We 
would  really  prefer  to  let  your  pipe  an¬ 
swer  for  “Whip." 

In  writing,  please  mention  the  name  of 
your  dealer.  44  Whip"  is  put  up  in  one- 
ouncc  tins  at  5  cts.,  and  2-ounr©  tins  ai 
10  cts.  j  also  in  handsome  Pottery  Pat¬ 
ented  Self-Moistening  Pound  Humidors 


PrcsN 


Patterson  Bros.  Tobacco  Co.,  Inc 
Richmond,  Va. 

Also  mikeri  of  •"QuewT* — the  Mi  H  of.  I®c.  ua 
— a  little  stronger  than  ,,Whlp‘*  arvl.  belie**.  • 
little  better  than  many  S  os.  10c-  tobacco*. 


fc,  It,  u*  mm  **~Jz*'  Ml 

*.<  ann  tbs  \  h*  9"\  -Vtk  Mi 


7Yu\i  1Thr*r*  B*  *1*0 
Devi  0,  1S7S  Broadway.  H#w  Torfc 


ma ve* 


44 


THE 

PcTchtning  Lock 

ITHACA 

0«’ick,  snappy  coll  spring*  , 
— X*u  rant  red  forever. 

H  .i  ramer  one  pUce-a©  tog- 
I  g'.es  or  stirrups  attached  i 
No  cocking  levcts.  bars  or 
I  pt**h  rot!*— gun  cocks  di- 
i  tcci  frnm  toe  of  hammer. 
Lock  operates  in  I  S23  of 
I  a  second—  timed  at  Cbraeli 
University. 

Tlii*  lightning  speed  will  ' 
increase  your  score. 

I  leant  la  I  catalog  FK  EE— 
gun*  #17.75  Oct  to  #400  list. 

ITHACA  CUN  CO. 

Oeyt  H,  ITHACA.  N  Y. 


of  man;  am  I  il  wad  due  solely  to  him  that 
the  engine*  were  in  a  passable  condition. 

The  first  item  of  unpleasantness  that 
young  llidger  encountered,  after  securing 
the  position  of  second  mate  on  the  Santolo, 
was  the  fumigation  of  the  «hip,  a  rite  im¬ 
posed  by  the  harbor  authorities  on  every 
ship  leaving  the  port.  For  fear  of  the 
heavy  penalty  resulting  from  any  diso¬ 
bedience  of  this  order,  it  was  ••juried  out 
with  painstaking  strictness,  so  that  for 
days  afterward  the  air  ’tween  docks  was 
acrid  with  sulfur  fumes.  Before  leaving, 
three  more  men  were  signed  ou:  a  deck 
officer  and  two  engineers.  We  road: 

The  former  was,  like  myself,  without  any 
certificate,  but  was,  on  the  other  hand,  u 
very  capable  and  experienced  sailor,  having 
been  bo’sun  on  many  Boston  trawlers. 
For  some  years,  however,  he  had  been  a 
butcher  in  the  States.  The  two  engineers 
we  shipped  were  both  of  the  beach-comber 
type;  one,  without  a  certificate  and  with 
ui)  more  experience  than  that  of  a  fireman, 
was  the  better  man  of  the  two,  Ilu  joined 
the  ship  as  fourth  engineer,  the  other  being 
in  posst*ssion  of  a  junior  certificate.  We 
were  nut  exactly  what  would  be  termed  a 
highly  efficient  crew-,  for,  a|>art  from  the 
officers,  our  Orientals  were  aUnii  ms  bad  a 
bunch  of  Chinks  as  could  be  xera|**d  out  of 
the  dives  of  Hongkong. 

Thus  manned,  the  Saniolv  proceeded  up 
the  coast  to  Puget  Sound,  where  we  were  to 
load  for  tho  East.  Being  in  L.llast,  wo 
made  a  quick  passage  and  by  iiuon  of  the 
10th  we  anchored  oil  Pori  Towimund.  Here 
we  started  to  load  our  cargo.  As  part  of 
my  duties  as  junior  officer  I  bad  to  take  a 
twelve-hour  anobor-wutch  Uuri.ig  the  night 
in  all  these  Pacific  coast  jairts.  Apart  from 
ordinary  navigation  reasons,  it  was  more 
than  essential  that  an  officer  diould  be  on 
watch  during  tho  night,  as  the  steamer  was 
liable  to  a  line  of  five  hundred  dollars  for 
jovery  one  of  the  Chinese  crew  that  ab¬ 
sconded  from  the  ship,  unless  all  reasonable 
precautions  had  been  taken  by  the  master; 
and  tho  fact  of  an  officer  being  on  watch 
could  save  the  Mtuation.  It  was  a  long  and 
tediouB  watch—  from  six  o’clock  in  tho 
evening  till  six  in  tho  morning — and 
seemed  more  wearisome  than  a  watch 
at  sea.  The  greatest  hardship  was  to 
keep  awake . .  . 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th  wo  steamed 
north  for  Vancouver  Island  very  deep  in 
draft.  We  reached  Ladysmith  early  tho 
following  morning  and  started  to  coal.  Wo 
were  ready  for  sea  by  ten  o’clock  the  next 
day.  During  the  night  we  experienced 
some  extremely  violent  squalls— a  foretaste 
of  the  weather  that  awaited  us — and  more 
thjin  once  during  the  night  I  had  to  slack 
the  ship's  lines  to  prevent  them  carrying 
away.  At  eleven-fifteen  "full  speed”  was 
rung  down  to  the  engine-room,  and  the  old 
,S Umtol- ’  liegan  her  eventful  and  perilous  voy¬ 
age  on  the22d  of  December,  1907 . 

After  breakfast  I  turned  in  till  noon. 
Tho  expecting  some  bad  weather,  I  was 
surprized  when  going  on  watch  again  to 
find  quite  a  strong  gale  blowing:  the  unex¬ 
pected  force  of  the  wind  nearly  took  me  off 
mv  feet.  The  captain  was  on  the  bridge 
when  1  went  up.  He  looked  anxious.  1 
was  hardly  surprized,  for  I  knew  that  wo 
had  all  our  coal-bunkers  in  the  alleyways 
unbat  tened  down,  being  unable  to  attend 
i  to  them  till  tho  coal  had  settled. 


The  ship  waa  already  making  bad 
weather,  being  very  heavily  laden.  Shortly 
after  two  o’clock  “half  speed”  was  rung 
down  to  the  engine-room,  as  the  seas  wen 
getting  too  high.  The  glass  kept  steadily 
falling  and  hourly  the  wind  grew  stronger 
By  six  bolls  in  the  afternoon  watch  the 
gale  had  increased  to  a  hurricane.  So 
terrific  was  the  force  of  the  wind  that  th* 
seas  were  almost  beaten  down  flat,  and 
only  one  white  mass  of  foam  met  our  gaze 
It  was  nearly  impossible  to  see  beyond  lb. 
bows  of  tho  steamer,  so  blinded  were  we  oil 
the  bridge  by  the  driving  rain  and  spray 
The  hurricane  increased  in  fore©  till  it 
reached  itB  height  late  in  tho  afternoon 
Its  fury  then  was  beyond  description,  th. 
force  of  the  wind  incalculable. 

Rather  foolishly  tho  captain  had  delayed 
heaving  to,  and  tho  heavily  laden  tramp 
was  now  laboring  badly  in  the  seas.  To 
heave  to  at  once  was  imperative.  Shortly 
before  four  o'clock  this  was  done,  tho  not 
before  some  big  seas  had  swept  us  fore  and 
aft,  carrying  away  numerous  spars  and 
stanchions.  A  heavy  one  struok  us  on- 
the  port  side;  it  broke  clear  over  the  ship, 
smashing  the  engine-room  skylights  and 
pouring  a  ton  of  water  or  more  down  on 
the  engines  below.  A  quartermaster  wa> 
sent  from  the  bridge  to  make  fast  some 
canvas  over  tho  part  where  tho  skylight 
had  carried  away.  While  thus  occupied 
the  flrst  of  tho  long  list  of  accidents  and 
troubles  that  befell  us  on  that  eventful 
voyage  occurred.  A  big  sea  struck  the 
ship;  there  was  a  lurch;  a  foothold  was  lost 
— and  all  was  over.  Carried  by  tho  almost 
irresistible  force  of  the  wind,  the  quarter¬ 
master  was  swept  overboard.  A  life-buov 
was  thrown  to  him;  of  no  avail— -the  poor 
wretch  drowned  before  our  oyes!  To  at¬ 
tempt  to  launch  a  boat  in  such  seas  wnc 
mudnoss.  Even  if  we  hud  been  successful 
in  doing  so,  no  boat  could  have  lived  for  a 
minute  in  such  a  turmoil  of  raging  waters 
With  a  muttered  prayer  we  turned  and 
faced  tho  bows  again . 

At  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  sec¬ 
ond  accident  occurred;  one  that  came  very 
near  to  finishing  tho  old  Santolo  then  and 
there.  Our  steering-gear  carried  away!  A 
clatter  of  heavy  chains  amidships,  the 
steamer  falling  off  her  course — told  the 
tale  only  too  well.  We  wore  now  in  about 
as  helpless  and  hapless  a  position  as  we 
could  possibly  be.  And  night  was  fast  ap¬ 
proaching.  Tremendous  seas  broke  over 
tho  helpless  tramp,  as  she  lay  wallowing  in 
the  trough  of  the  water.  Sho  rolled  nearly 
to  her  beams’  ends.  Our  hand-steering 
gear  was  useless,  smashed  by  a  big  sea.  tho 
I  wouldn’t  be  sure  that  it  was  in  working 
condition  on  our  departure. 

With  but  little  effort  I  recall  to-day  tbi 
picture  of  that  vast  expanse  of  tumbling 
and  raging  seas  on  which  the  luckless  vessel 
tossed,  under  dark  and  gloomy  storm- 
clouds  that  scurried  over  the  heavens.  I 
can  hear  again  tho  dismal  sound  of  the 
abating  storm  whistling  and  moaning 
through  the  swaying  masts.  And  I  can  see 
again  the  fast-disappearing  daylight  usher¬ 
ing  in  that  stormy  night,  through  which  we 
drifted,  never  knowing  but  that  tho  next 
moment  might  he  our  last.  Such  nights 
need  no  diary  to  recall  them;  the  mind 
bears  faithful  record. 

They  made  what  shift  they  could  to  clow 
the  hatches  over  tho  coal-bunkers,  but  Un¬ 
loose  coal,  instead  of  settling,  made  their 
(efforts  each  moment  more  difficult.  One 
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The  Extra 


Extra  Experience 
*  Extra  Value 
Extra  Security 
Extra  Organization 


Price  is  what  one  gives  Value  is  what 

one  gets  back.  The  return  on  an  investment 

in  a  Continental  Motor  (representing  one-  ySTtfS&M 

quarter  of  the  total  manufacturing  cost  of 

a  motor  vehicle)  is  fixed  and  sure.  It  is 

a  handsome  interest  —  even  interest  compounded  —  in  the 

form  of  year  after  year  of  most  satisfactory  service. 


EXTRA, 


CONTmlNtAV.MOTOW 


£XriM  MAT£R|J 


Continental  Motors 


The  Continental  Motor  Manufacturing  go  by,  is  the  full  worth  of  the  extra  matc- 
B  Company  is  the  world’s  greatest  buyer  rials,  tests,  and  scrupulous  inspections  of 
B  of  high  grade  motor  material;  is  a  Continental  made  apparent.  On  the 

B  hacked  by  a  decade  of  success;  pos-  day  of  resale — then  is  the  last  extra  value 

sesses  the  finest  equipment  for  accu-  of  a  Continental  revealed.  For  a  car  is 

rate  and  cost-saving  work;  has  the  as  young,  or  as  old,  as  its  motor. 

jgH  men  who  know  how.  Over  one  hundred  firm*  are  now  building  into 

rM  Solely  by  the  combination  of  all  these  thcir  the  “extra  value"  of  Continental 

can  be  made  possible  such  extra  value  as  Motor*.  I  en»of  thousands  of  users  arc  benefit- 

{r  1  distinguishesevery  Continental  Motor.  in«. ,hereby/  Ci°°*e  YT  wiU,’  bu’ 

ntjuf  on  the  Continental-powered  truck  or 
And  only  as  the  months  and  seasons  pleasure  car. 

X\  CONTINENTAL  MOTOR  MFG.CO.,  Detroit,  Michigan 

A  La r ft st  exclusive  mater  manufacturers  in  the  werlJ 

-  V  \  Factorial — Detroit  and  Muiktgoa 
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of  the  steel  connecting-rods  of  the  steering- 
gear  parted  under  the  strain  and  left  tlu 
runner  to  the  mercy  of  the  seas  and  in  im¬ 
minent  danger  of  being  so  bat  tered  a*  to  1m.- 
useless.  On  top  of  this  the  Chinese  crew 
struck.  The  men,  paralyzed  with  fear  and 
certain  that  the  ship  was  ill-omened,  in¬ 
sisted  upon  remaining  below  in  the  fore¬ 
castle.  burning  incense  to  their  gods, 
awaiting  the  end  with  sullen  and  silent 
fatalism.  The  writer  continues: 


There  remained  but  tho  four  of  us  deck 
officers  to  start  in  the  dim  light  of  a 
flickering  lantern  the  almost  hopeless  task 
of  lashing  the  rudder.  I  .urge  six-and-u- 
Imlf-inch  hemp  hawsers  snapt  like  twine 
under  the  tremendous  strain  of  the  aea», 
After  three  unsuccessful  attempts  we  were 
compelled  to  leave  the  poop  for  a  time  t«« 
turn  our  attention  to  an  even  greater 
danger  that  threatened  the  safety  of  the 
ship — our  unbuttoned  coal-hatches,  through 
which  water  was  fast  pouring.  The  ship, 
in  fact,  was  slowly  filling. 

The  task  of  shoveling  the  loose  coal 
from  off  the  hatches  was  a  heartrending 
one.  as  every  lurch  of  tho  d  is  treat  steamer 
undid  the  work  just  done.  Working  fever¬ 
ishly.  with  shovels  and  with  our  hand* 
we  at  last  were  able  to  get  the  hutch-cover- 
on,  despite  the  constant  shifting  of  Un¬ 
loose  coal  at  every  roll  of  the  ship.  This 
task  completed,  we  once  again  returned  to 
the  poop  to  try  to  lash  the  rudder-quadrant. 
Realizing  that  hemp  ropes  were  unable  to 
stand  the  struin.  we  thought  of  u  hcu\\ 
steel  hawser.  This  was  stored  in  the  for*  - 
castle.  The  ship,  lying  in  the  I  rough  of 
the  sens,  was  now  rolling  nearly  on  to  her 
beam -ends.  To  keep  a  footing  on  the 
sloping  sea-swept  decks  was  an  almost 
impossible  feat.  So  the  task  of  bringing 
that  steel  hawser  through  the  ship,  dodging 
the  heavy  seas  tliut  continually  broke  over 
us,  hanging  on  to  life-lines,  clutching,  in 
short,  to  anything  on  which  one  could  gel 
a  hold,  while  sea  after  sea  swept  us  clean, 
was  about  the  hardi-st  1  can  recall.  But 
our  effort  with  the  hawser  was  successful. 
By  means  of  it  wo  at  last  securely  lasht 
the  quadrant  to  the  “bits,’'  thereby  ren¬ 
dering  the  rudder  immovable.  When  divers 
examined  the  ship  at  Honolulu,  they  found 
one  of  the  sockets  of  the  rudder  all  but 
broken  off;  it  was  not  lasht  a  moment  too 
soon . 

The  day — Christmas  day — broke  dull 
and  threatening.  Another  serious  trouble 
now  confronted  us.  Owing  to  the  con¬ 
tinual  rolling  and  lurching  of  the  steamer, 
tho  cargo  in  two  of  the  hatches  had  shifted 
considerably,  listing  the  ship  well  over  to 
starboard.  By  noon  she  was  listing  fully 
seven  degrees.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
done  but  open  up  the  hatches  and  ret  rim 
tho  shifted  cargo.  To  open  up  hatches 
while  big  seas  were  being  continually 
shipped  was  a  risk  we  had  to  run.  The 
ever-increasing  list  of  the  ship  was  a  serious 
danger,  one  that  might  at  any  moment  U 
the  cauBe  of  the  vessel  foundering.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  best  part  of  the  day  was  speni 
under  the  hatches  restowing  the  sacks  of 
Hour.  All  hands,  from  the  chief  officer 
to  the  cook,  wer»*  engaged.  The  Chine* 
had  by  now  recovered  from  their  frigbi 
sineo  the  danger  of  foundering  was  for  u 
time  averted.  By  night  time  the  ship  wa? 
considerably  straightened. 


EljfinWknder  Tales 

An  Ele>in  Watch  that 
refused  to  be  eaten 


“  A  BOUT  the  year  18%  I  got  my  Elgin  Watch. 

1  A.  It  has  many  times  bumped  on  the  rocks  about 
the  mine.  It  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  El  Saletra 
Creek,  in  Mexico.  I  had  it  in  Alaska  in  the  cold 
and  wet,  and  for  a  week  at  a  time  I  was  soaking  wet. 
I  went  into  the  T*hunder  Mountain,  Idaho,  excite¬ 
ment  in  1902-3.  This  mine  is  a  quicksilver  mine, 
and  when  mercury  is  volatilized  into  fumes  from  the 
ore  and  rock  it  penetrates  anything,  and  even  eats 
iron  and  solder.  While  superintendent  of  this  mine 
for  3X  years  1  carried  my  Elgin  Watch,  and  it  never 
was  hurt  one  particle.  W  ith  all  the  jerks  and  knocks 

it  has  received,  it  has  kept  time  to  the  second.” 

{Extract  from  signed  statement,  pled  in  our  offer.) 

No  mere  “watch”  could  stand  up  against  such  extremes  of 
climate,  such  exposure  to  the  elements  and  to  destructive 
acid  fumes. 

ELGIN  Watches 


both  tor  men  and  women,  are  master  mechanisms, 
designed  and  built  for  all  emergencies.  Put  to  any 
.ervice  test,  the  tesult  will  be  in  Elgin's  favor. 

LORD  ELGIN — The  Muterwatch.  Si *5  to  $85. 
LADY  ELGIN — A  Dainty  Timekeeper — pendant 
and  bracelet.  A  wide  range  of  prices. 

B.  W.  RAYMOND- The  Railroad  Man  s 
Witch.  $80  to  $52.50. 

G.  M.WHEELKR — The  Foremo  t  Medium 
Priced  Watch.  $50  to  $25. 


Ask  jour  Etgmrrr — jour  total  jrtveler— 
to  ihoiv you  different  models.  Booklet  o:t  rr/unt. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 
Elgin,  Illinois 
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It  was  not,  certainly,  the  most  ideal  way 
of  spending  the  season  of  Christmas;  we 
had,  however,  no  alternative.  My  Christ¬ 
mas  fare  consisted  of  some  old  salted  pork 
—of  very  doubtful  ago — with  the  luxury  of 
a  bottle  of  German  beer.  Salt  junk  was 
the  staple  diet  on  board.  Rations  of  one 
tin  of  milk,  two  pounds  of  sugar,  and  tea, 
had  to  last  five  of  us  in  a  mess  for  a  week — 
of  course  it  never  did.  Wo  had  also  some 
tough  Shanghai  pigs  on  board.  Eating 
thpm  in  no  way  compensated  us  for  the 
ungodly  row  they  raised  in  bad  weather. 

At  daybreak  on  the  following  morning 
— Boxing-day — the  clattering  of  chains 
amidships  and  the  ship  falling  ofT  her 
course  informed  us  that  once  again  the 
steering-gear  had  broken.  I  was  on  watch 
at  the  time.  A  glance  at  the  compass  was 
enough!  Calling  out  all  hands  I  rushed 
aft.  In  a  moment  I  saw  that  the  repaired 
rod  had  again  parted.  Fortunately  the 
mate  had  had  the  foresight  to  leave  in 
readinoss  the  wire  hawser;  so  it  was  not 
long  before  the  rudder  was  securely  lasht. 
Perceiving  the  uselessness  of  again  repair¬ 
ing  the  rod,  wo  substituted  in  its  stead  a 
length  of  wire  rope.  This  answered 
rather  too  successfully,  as  tho  strength  of 
the  wire  threw  extra  strain  on  the  chains 
round  the  quadrant.  In  the  night  watch 
a  link  in  one  of  these  chains  snapt;  and — 
for  tho  third  time — the  ship  drifted  helpless 
before  the  wind.  Tho  link  was  repaired 
and  for  the  third  lime  wo  endeavored  to 
continue  our  luckless  voyage!  The  old 
tramp  was  a  veritable  “coffin-ship”;  over¬ 
laden,  ill-equipped,  under-manned — and 
ytt  the  icas  100  A1  at  Lloyd's!  I  wonder 
who  was  the  surveyor. 

The  Santolo  certainly  bore  a  charmed 
li/e.  It  was  something  to  have  been 
drifted  three  times  in  the  worst  weather 
imaginable  and  yet  to  be  still  afloat  1 

The  idea  of  continuing  our  attempt  to 
mako  the  northern  passage  through  tho 
Pacific  to  Yladivostock  in  our  present 
battered  condition  was  abandoned,  despite 
the  exhortations  of  tho  captain,  who,  poor 
devil,  was  anxious  to  make  tho  speediest 
voyage  possible.  It  was  his  first  command. 
But  it  was  obvious  to  all  that  a  few  more 
days  of  similar  battering  about  would  be 
the  finish  of  the  old  steamer . 

Our  course  was  changed  and  we  headed 
for  Honolulu,  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  to 
put  in  for  repairs. 

The  weather  till  the  2<Rh  kept  moder¬ 
ately  good — moderately  in  comparison  with 
tho  weather  we  had  been  lately  enjoying. 
We  made  but  poor  progress,  tho,  owing  to 
the  heavy  seas  that  were  running — the 
aftermath  of  tho  gales  that  had  been  sweep¬ 
ing  over  these  northerly  waters.  I  would 
tike  to  moot  the  man  who  gave  to  this  ocean 
the  namo  of  PACIFIC! 

In  the  evening  of  that  day  a  heavy  gale 
from  the  southeast  sprang  up.  The  seas 
soon  got  too  high  for  us  to  proceed,  and 
again  for  some  hours  we  were  compelled  to 
heave  to.  When  the  storm  abated  and  the 
•<ea8  bad  moderated  to  some  extent,  we  re¬ 
sumed  our  course.  Not  for  long,  however, 
as  an  even  stronger  gale  broke  over  the  ship 
the  following  day.  Again  wo  lay  hove  to 
for  hours!  During  all  this  bad  weather  we 
had  with  us  tho  continual  anxiety  as  to 
whether  our  patched -up  steering-gear 
would  stand  the  strain  of  the  mountainous 
seas  that  broke  over  the  ship.  We  became 
nervous  as  cats.  On  watch  the  sound  of 


A  church  that 
tripled  its  member¬ 
ship  in  eight  years 

— that  became  the  livest  thing  in 
the  town 

People  throng  to  it  and  like  it 
because  it  does  things.  The  story 
of  it  all  will  wake  up  every  “dead 
church.’ 

In  the  October  Issue  of 

The  Ladies’  Home  Journal 

1  15  Cents  Everywhere 
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That 

Foster  Plug 
Prevents 
Slipping 
Makes  ’em 
WEAR  LONGEf 


CATS  PJOtf 

CUSHION  RUBBER  HEELS 


Remember  the  black  cat  and  insist  on  Cat’s  Paw 
Heels.  Black  or  tan.  All  dealers.  ">0c  attached 
— costs  no  more  than  ordinary  kinds. 

Foster  Rubber  Co.,  105  FederalSt.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Orifimattra  and  0/  the  Fatter  Frktum  Fine 

r*4r.  A  frereM/i 


IF  you  are  an  advocate  of  “Safety  First” 
then  you  will  wear  Cat's  Paw  Rubber 
Heels.  They  will  be  your  choice  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Foster  Friction  Plug  which 
prevents  slipping  —  makes  them  wear 
longer,  too. 

Xo  holes  to  track  mud  or  dirt.  And  the  Pos¬ 
ter  Friction  Plug  gives  that  crisp,  little  click  to 
your  step  which  keeps  you  out  of  the  “gum  shoe” 
class. 


The  Foster  Orthopedic  i!«;l 
U  a  boon  to  weak  arc)*** — 
extend*  under  the  sluink  of 
the  i)hw  —  gives  a  firm  Mip- 
pnrt  to  the  arch.  «Ac  at- 
UcM  nt  your  dealer  —  or 
•rut  |»nstp*id  upun  receipt 
of  54k  and  outline  of  your 
heel. 


Shirley 
President 
Suspenders 
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Rett  tke  iboaMert— 
preti  or  ctui« 


"8ntLnf.it  Inn 
or  tnoo^y  b*uk" 


B*  Iff  “ShirWy  hfdf—rk  mn  burkU* 
Th.  C.  A.  Idrmrf ..  HI*.  O^MkirUy,  Mm. 


Siicct-iHful  KT*'wer*»  u.v 

Brandy  win*  Spawn.  Send  1 1  f"T 
rnnugh  tu Cover  .m  mj.  ft.  Fr»  r  U*.L 
k*t  gives  instructions  any.  t.q  can  follow . 


PROTECT  YOUR  HEAD 

with  hair  ju^t  like  vnur  own.  Nature  demand*  this 
covering  want  of  it  causra cold*.  neuralgia,  catarrh, 
etc*  Why  look  or  feel  older  when  the  world  demands 
younger  ir.en f 

I  ri  us  make  you  one  of  our  Sijet-i.il  l'ncU*t«*-  table  Wigs  or 
Toman**  (Top  Pune)  on  approval.  If  it  doesn't  «nat<  h  ami  fit 
|Nrrf<'.-ilv  if  It  tun* t  KitUailofy  In  evety  way — we  uill 
Itttunptly  refund  your  monry.  Pri»c*  SIS  t  #$3S. 

Send  for  lUustrotrd  II  if  Hook  ond  Measurement  Blank 
Pint  Fashion  Co..  Dept.  599,  209  S.  State  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
LariteBi  Mail  Order  Hair  Merchant*  in  the  W^rtd 


the  fireman  damping  over  the  ashes  would 
strike  our  ears  as  the  sound  of  the  steering- 
chains  un*hipi>ed;  and  for  u  moment  our 
hearts  would  In*  in  our  mouths.  Fortu¬ 
nately  tin*  gear  lii-ld.  Wo  all  consuleml 
ourselves  vorv  lucky  tlml  wo  had  comooui 
«jf  tile  storm,  and  that  I  ho  damage  hud  lieeii 
no  worse,  lint  wo  had  I  to  wish  to  try  tin* 
capricious  kindness  or  Fate  loo  much,  for 
tear  she  might  lake  it  into  her  hood  to 
withhold  her  helping  hand  on  the  ih*m 
<M*i*asioiL  With  every  storm  tin*  vessol  met 
Hie  cabins  amidships  were  Hooded.  The 
ship  leaked  like  a  sieve!  '|‘he  pumps  were 
kept  going  more  or  loss  continuously  the 
whole  voyage.  The  bilges  and  bilge-pumps 
won*  now  in  order  again,  tho  not  till  after 
some  very  trying  work  for  t  he  engineers. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  the  weather 
cleared  ami  the  seas  moderated.  We  set 
our  coast  southwest  and  rung  down  "full 
speed" — for  nearly  the  Hrst  time  since  our 
departure. 

Our  oriental  crew  from  the  outset  of  the 
voyage  had  Iteen  constantly  giving  trouble, 
quite  apart  from  their  mutinous  behavior 
while  the  ship  was  in  distress.  This  day  is 
marked  on  our  log  as  the  occasion  of  an 
attempt  on  the  life  of  the  captain  by  one  of 
the  crew,  who  had  been  detected  in  the 
theft  of  some  of  the  ship's  stores.  The 
Chinaman  was  put  in  irons.  He  was  kept 
there  for  forty-eight  hours  and  was  nnh 
released  because  he  was  the  ship's  cook.  He 
hud  to  (hank  his  unspeakable  deputy  for  the 
taking-olT  of  the  chains  of  justice,  for  as 
long  as  ho  was  in  irons  no  one  could  get  a 
decently  cooked  meal. 

They  reached  the  Hawaiian  Islands  at 
last,  when*  they  were  welcomed  by  ardent 
journalists,  Americans  purveying  news  of  a 
variehromatie  sort,  who  seized  with  gh*»  the 
opportunity  to  feature  such  stories  as 
"Three  DaysWwful  Battle  with  Elements," 
or  "Thrilling  Tales  of  Peril  at  Sea,”  and  mi 
on.  loiter  these  same  journalists  made 
tilings  vastly  unpleasant  for  the  Snntnln  by 
featuring  in  the  same  way  a  rather  exciting 
dispute  between  the  officers  and  the  Chinese - 
crew.  Fortunately,  the  Chinese  consul  to 
whom  the  crew  appealed  did  not  allow  his 
imagination  to  he  stirred,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  criticized  the  officers  for  having  dealt 
so  gently  with  the  offenders.  Then*  wen* 
further  minor  troubles,  but  eventually  the 
SatUolo  was  put  into  repair  and  was  ready 
toeontinue  the  hazardous  journey.  Patched 
up  as  well  as  she  could  Ik*  and  still  re¬ 
tain  her  identity,  she  set  forth  from  Hono¬ 
lulu  in  the  latter  part  of  January.  She 
steamed  out  of  the  barlKir  proudly  enough, 
only  to  heave  to  at  noon  in  a  seemingly 
hopeless  state  of  breakdown.  The  situa¬ 
tion  would  have  lieen  delightfully  comic, 
wen*  they  not  forced  to  share  in  it.  As  the 
writer  says: 

The  pilot  had  just  left  us  when  the  second 
engineer  came  on  the  bridge  with  the  un¬ 
welcome  information  that  the  engines  of  the 
steamer  l  UK)  A1  at  Lloyd’s!)  were  disabled, 
and,  incidentally,  that  the  chief  engineer 
was  lying  drunk  in  his  cabin!  1  could  not 
but  feel  sorry  for  the  young  captain  on  this 
first  command  of  bis  having  such  innumer¬ 
able  troubles;  they  were  enough,  imh*cd,  to 
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iry  a  far  more  experienced  man.  Bui  the 
German  sailor  is  no  chicken-hearted  type 
nf  man,  and  our  young  captain  was  no 
exception.  Then  and  there  he  disrated  the 
i (run ken  engineer,  promoting  the  second 
engineer  to  the  position  of  chief.  After  a 
period  of  six  hours  lying  anchored  juBt  out¬ 
side  the  harbor,  the  engines  were  repaired, 
and  we  set  our  course  northwest.  Just  one 
more  untoward  incident  occurred  before  wo 
had  seen  the  last  of  the  islands.  While 
healing  up  the  anchor  the  flukes  dropt  over- 
hoard,  the  oonnecting-pin  having  parted, 
consumed  by  tho  rust  of  years.  Had  not 
the  ship  boon  sold  to  the  Japanese  (a  nloe, 
now,  skilfully  disguised  wooden  pair  of 
flukes  being  substituted),  Lloyd’s  doubtless 
would  have  been  generous  enough  to  supply 
us  with  a  now  anchor  1 

Mere  trifles  such  as  this  we  now  regard 
as  of  no  importance.  We  were  quite  pre¬ 
pared  to  see  the  funnel  roll  overboard.  In 
fact,  during  tho  second  part  of  the  voyage 
we  were  compelled  daily  to  tighten  up  tho 
stays  that  supported  the  smoko-stack. 

We  kept  fair  weather  with  us  till  four 
days  after  leaving  tho  islands,  when,  get¬ 
ting  into  more  northerly  latitudes,  signs  of 
approaching  bad  weather  were  soon  visi¬ 
ble.  After  one  strong  southeast  gale  had 
battered  us  about,  wo  decided  to  sneak 
away  south  again.  Our  course  was  changed 


premier 

ELECTRIC  CLEANER 


ft - -Telephone  Now  and  have  a 

1L  Frantz  Premier  sent  to  Your  Home” 

CYou  are  entitled  to  same  f  reedom  from  dusting 
and  sweeping  and  the  priceless  leisure  hours 
that  75,000  “Frantz  Premier”  housewives  enjoy 
every  day.  Don’t  delay  any  longer  in  merely 
wishing  ! 

^Telephone  today— and  have  this  sturdy,  com¬ 
pact  and  efficient  electric  cleaner  do  your 
cleaning!  You  can  do  this  without  the  slightest 
obligation  and  with  perfect  security. 

CA11  Frantz  Premier  Electric  Cleaners  are 
exactly  alike-  there’s  only  one  model.  They  are 
made  with  watch-like  precision  and  guaranteed. 

C If  you  don  *t  know  our  dealers ,  zvrite  us.  We  will  gladly 
send  you  name  of  the  nearest  dealer ,  and  a  free  copy  of 
our  illustrated  **  9  A.  M. "  booklet 

The  Premier  Vacuum  Cleaner  Co.,  Cleveland,  U.S. A. 

Office:  Toronto,  Ontario 
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A  good  building  and  a  good  roof 

4  line,  bijj#  permanent  building  ^  usually  last  to  years 

like  this  n.nmllv  carries  a  "lore  without  painting  or  tinkering 


A a  like  thia  usually  carries  a 
Barrett  Specification  Roof.  Why? 

Well,  first  —  because  it's  big.  Mere 
bigness  compels  a  careful  study  of  coats 
— and  the  cost  of  a  Barrett  Specification 
Roof  is  lower  than  that  of  any  other 
permanent  roof. 

Second— Its  bigness  compels  careful 
study  of  future  maintenance  costs  and 
the  maintenance  cost  of  a  Barrett 
Specification  Hoof  is  practically  noth- 

A  copy  of  Thr  Karrrtt  Specification  tn/h 


ing.  It  will  usually  last  tO  years  or 
more  without  painting  or  tinkering  of 
any  kind. 

Third— Being  a  first-class  modern  build¬ 
ing,  it  is  sate  to  suppose  that  it  is  being 
built  by  a  first-class,  up-to-date  archi¬ 
tect  or  engineer,  and  such  live  men 
know  the  low  unit  cost  of  Barrett 
Specification  Roofs. 

Biff  achooK  biff  factories,  biff  warehouse*, 
biir  pirn*,  biff  apartment*,  biff  offlre  buildinff*. 
biff  everythin#  usually  have  Barrett  Speci¬ 
fication  Roof*.  For  mbaII  build  in**  they  are 
ju«t  as  economical  and  **nt  is  factory. 

ruofing  diagram*  nuiiUfl  free  on  rnjufJt 


Sp+Mal  — We  *ilvl-r  laioriMXJiio*  IQ  fUnt  Ibr  full  wording  of  Th»-  B«rrtt  Scarification.  In  order 
to  avoid  aoy  tniaundrr  stand  in*.  if  any  abbreviated  lufm  la  dfUmj,  however*  tbe  following  I* #uff*c#trd  . 
ROOFING  -  .Nhall  be  a  Bur rett  Specification  Haul  la*!  am  directed  In  print  *-d  Specification.  reviacd 
August  15*  ivi  i.  u#iii*  thr  material*  and  m»bint  to  tlic  Irwprt  tlua  requirement. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


New  York  Oiicmffo  Philadelphia 
Cinbanab  Piftdwfh  Birmingham 
TV  PaUOoo  Mlf.  Co..  Ltd:  Montreal  Tom 

C«atral  Xlfffc  Sck**1.  Mlna*a»ell>.  Minn 
ArthiUU: 

Wiu.  B.  Itlner 
HI.  Lovla.  Mu.  | 

M4*n  Roving  *  *tt 

Cu.  fflnnr‘»p.i|t» 


Boffon  St.  Louts  Clrvrland 
Kanaas  City  Minoeapolia  Seattle 
ifo  Winnipeg  Vancouver  5k.  John.  N.  B.  HaSas.  N.  S.  Sydney.  N.  S. 
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My  Beauty  Exercises 
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HIGH  GRADE  INSTRUCTION 
RY  CORRESPONDENCE 
ESTAB.  IN  IIU. 
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will  make  you  look  Younger 
and  More  Beautiful  than  all 
the  external  treatments 
you  might  use  for  a  life¬ 
time.  No  massage,  elec¬ 
tricity.  vibration,  astrin¬ 
gents.  plasters,  straps, 
filling  or  surgery— Just 
Niturt’i  Way. 

Let  me  tench  you  how  to 
exercise  your  facial  muscles  so 
that  you  can  make  your  complex¬ 
ion  dear  and  beautiful  (through  invigorated  circula¬ 
tion).  lift  sagging  muscles,  obi  iterating  resultant 
wrinkles,  and  fill  in  hollows  in  tare  and  neck. 

Double  china  disappear  quickly,  leaving  the  floah 
firm.  Results  come  soon  and  are  permanent.  No 
one  too  young  or  too  old  to  benefit. 

My  Beauty  Rxercisrs  are  supplemented  by  SDecial 
work  to  make  the  fifurs  more  shapely  and  youthful  i 
instructions  to  beautify  tbe  hair,  eyebrows  and  eye¬ 
lashes.  hands,  nails,  and  feet. 

No  matter  bow  tired,  five  minutes  of  my  Facial  Exer¬ 
cise  will  freshen  your  face  wonderfully. 

Write  today  for  my  New  Booklet  on  Facial  Beauty 
Culture,  Body  Culture  and  New  Beauty  Suggestion* — 
FREE- 

KATHRYN  MURRAY 

Dept  UM.  2»  State  Street,  Chicago 

That  Ftrxi  tlVw4it  frt  Tenth  SftcnliAc  Facial  Ewmtits 


that  met  our  eyes,  the  mountainous  waver 
at  which  we  would  gaze  up,  each  appearing 
aa  tho  it  would  break  clear  over  the  ship, 
struck  &  chill  in  all  our  hearts.  We  re¬ 
mained  hove  to  all  that  day.  When  the 
groaning  and  creaking  of  beams  and 
stanchions  would  sound  more  ominously 
than  usual  in  our  cars,  as  the  ship  wi¬ 
nding  some  of  those  tremendous  seas, 
the  thought  that  the  old  tramp  might  at 
any  moment  break  her  hack  flashed 
through  our  minds.  But  tho  Santolo 
behaved  splendidly;  she  was  indeed  a 
credit  to  her  builders.  Tho  nearly  three 
decades  old,  she  was  a  far  better  sea-boa* 
than  some  of  the  thin-plated  tramp? 
designed  to-day.  Good  material  was  used 
in  the  building  of  the  old  Santolo;  any  weak 
spot  would  soon  have  been  discovered  in  the 
weather  she  battled  with  for  days  on  end 
during  that  voyage. 

Slowly  the  Santolo  struggled  on,  daily 
battered  by  storms  and  gulce,  tho  we  kept 
as  far  south  os  we  could.  Our  poor 
progress  now  began  to  raise  in  our  minds 
the  sickening  thought  that  we  might  run 
short  of  coal  before  we  oould  reach  Japan — 
the  nearest  land.  This  thought  growing, 
we  experimented  with  sacks  of  flour  mixed 
with  cinderu  to  see  if  we  could  save  our 
coal;  but  the  result  was  not  promising. 
On  February  5,  we  found  ourselves  six 
hundred  miles  from  Yokohama  and  eigbi 
hundred  miles  from  Mu  reran,  tbe  latter 
port  being  a  small  coaling  place  in  tho 
north  island  of  Japan,  where  tho  steamer 
had  arranged  to  bunk.  We  were  in  a 
regular  quandary.  If  Buch  weather  con¬ 
tinued  and  we  made  no  better  progress 
than  we  had  in  the  last  ten  days,  w©  had 
barely  sufficient  coal  in  our  bunkers  to 
reach  Yokohama.  And  to  go  into  more 
northerly  latitudes  with  the  chance  of 
encountering  even  worse  weather  to  Muro- 
ran,  some  two  hundred  miles  farther  off, 
seemed  madness.  Yet  to  go  to  Yokohama 
was  a  course  tho  captain  was  naturally  to 
adopt,  for  there  the  price  of  coal  would  be 
considerably  higher  as  he  had  no  contra**  t ; 
and  it  was  also  much  out  of  our  direction 
At  this  juncture  the  captain  fell  ill  and  the 
mate  took  command.  For  a  day  or  two  we 
postponed  our  decision  and  kept  on  our 
southerly  course.  The  weather  seemed  to 
grow  even  worse.  Driving  gales  and 
storms  came  up  to  meet  us  from  every 
quarter.  In  fact,  within  forty-eight  hours 
a  full  cyclonic  movement  of  tho  wind  would 
be  completed.  Tho  movement  would  start 
with  a  galo  from  tho  southwest;  the  wind 
would  then  veer  round  to  the  north, 
whence  it  would  blow  hard.  Blowing  it¬ 
self  out  in  this  direction,  it  would  then  shift 
to  tho  eastward  and  blow  bard  from  thr 
northeast.  A  few  hours  afterward  it  would 
be  round  again  in  the  south.  This  is  ar 
extract  from  my  diary  for  February  3 
“Wind  8.E.,  moderate  galo  with  high 
seas.  In  the  afternoon  watch — high  con¬ 
fused  sea  running;  heavy  rainfall,  with 
squalls  almost  of  hurricane  force.  Stormy 
night — hove  to  all  night  from  noon." 
This  was  nearly  a  typical  day's  entry  in 
the  ship’s  log  since  we  left  Honolulu.  It 
is  hard  to  convey  in  a  few  words  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  bad  weather  that  wo  bad 
daily  with  us  then.  I  relate  just  one 
instance  which  may  convey  a  slight  idea 
of  the  force  and  height  of  some  of  the 
seas  that  swopt  the  heavily  laden  steamer. 

A  big  sea  struck  us  on  our  starboard  quar- 
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ter.  It  swept  the  bridge;  hurled  both  the 
quartermaster  at  the  wheel  and  myself 
to  the  dock,  which  for  nearly  live  minutes 
was  running  a  foot  in  water;  and  hnlf- 
wreckod  the  wheel-house,  smashing  the 
windows  to  fragments. 

On  tho  8th  we  had  75  tons  of  coal  loft, 
hardy  four  days’  steaming  power,  and  wo 
were  400  miles  from  Muroran  and  half 
that  distance  from  Yokohama.  As  the 
weather  seemed  changing  slightly  for  the 
lietter  wo  decided  to  risk  it;  and  our  courso 
was  ehangod  to  northwest  by  north.  Wo 
were  hoping  against  hope  that  when  under 
the  lee  of  the  Japanese  coast  we  should  be 
more  sheltered  and  make  better  progress. 
This  was  fortunately  tho  easo;  for  in  tho 
afternoon  of  the  day  following  our  change 
of  course  we  sighted  in  the  distance  the 
snow-clad  hills  of  Japan— a  very  welcome 
sight! 

Skirting  tho  sheltering  coast  of  Japan,  wo 
entered  the  Straits  of  Hakodate  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  10th,  and  anchored  off 
the  port  of  Muroran  shortly  afterward. 
We  had  on  our  arrival  loss  than  twenty 
tons  of  coal  in  the  bunkers.  Had  it  not 
been  that  we  had  experienced  compara¬ 
tively  good  weather  since  sighting  the  shore 
of  JajMin,  I  fear  to  contemplate  the  position 
in  which  wo  should  have  found  ourselves — 
adrift  in  those  seas! 

The  voyage  from  Ladysmith  to  Muroran 
had  taken  us  a  period  of  exactly  fifty  days, 
instead  of  the  nineteen  days  estimated 
when  we  started  tho  northern  passage.  It 
had  brought  to  all  of  us  one  series  of  inees- 
■iiint  troubles  and  privations  and  had  been 
to  me  as  startling  os  the  preceding  trip 
round  South  America  had  been  uneventful. 
I  think  1  saw  more  in  that  ono  trip  than  if 
I  had  been  going  to  sea  steadily  for  a  period 
of  seven  years. 


INSURANCE  can  never  pay  for  the  loss  of 
those  things  that  are  worth  more  to  you 
than  their  mere  physical  value.  Therefore, 
build  your  home  as  fireproof  and  durable  as 
possible. 

A  Herringbone  house  costs  little  more  than 
a  frame  one,  but  it  is  enduring,  low  in  repair 
cost,  an  economy  from  every  standpoint. 


Rigid  Metal  Lath 


grips  and  holds— prevents 
falling  stucco  and  plaster 

Herringbone  makes  walls  that  are  fire-resisting,  economical  and 
durable ;  ceilings  that  never  fall,  crack  nor  show  lath  stains.  I  lerringbone 
stucco  on  outer  walls  needs  no  repairs  nor  painting.  It  makes  a  warm 
house  in  winter,  a  cool  house  in  summer. 

For  damp  climates  and  wherever  lath  may  be  subject  to  corrosion, 
we  recommend  the  use  of  Herringbone  Armco  Iron  Lath.  It  is  the 
purest  iron  made,  therefore  resists  rust  indefinitely. 

If  you  are  interested  in  building  a  home 
that  W'N  res'st  decay  and  time,  and 

cost  little  if  any  more  than  wood 

Write  for  Book  on  Building  Helps 

\  It  i&  full  of  illustrations  of  beautiful  Herringbone 
houses  and  facts  of  value  to  prospective  home 
builders.  Let  us  hetpjwir  .is  wc  are  helping  hundreds 
J  other*  the  selection  of  the  right  building  ma 

r—  •  te rials.  Mention  your  architect’*  or  builder's  name 

so  we  can  co-operate  through  him. 

THE  GENERAL  FIREPROOFING  CO. 

f  4919  Logan  Are.,  Youngstown,  0. 

tfili/ri  alia  cf  Sc//  Sen!  ft  img,  thf  c.'*<rft* 

‘TulWrh rti^/rrxemunt  that  mah  i  /*rt+*  mmm+cfumry 


WAR-TIME  ADVERTISEMENTS  IN 
ENGLISH  PAPERS 


BOTH  ludicrous  and  grim  ant  the 
stories  of  the  uses  made  in  war¬ 
time  of  the  appurtenances  of  peace.  Tho 
handsome  touring-car  and  limousino  liave 
Wn  seized,  to  supplant  the  army  mule. 
Schools  and  libraries  are  turned  ruthlessly 
into  field  hospitals.  Everywhere  effects, 
«ncred  to  peaceful  uses,  are  seized  and 
converted,  wherever  conversion  is  humanly 
IMxssihle,  into  the  necessities  of  war.  The 
Xhw  York  Evening  Post  prints  a  story 
from  London,  telling  of  tho  strange  uses 
that  are  being  made  of  the  advertising 
space  in  the  daily  papers.  Tho  war,  it  is 
>aid,  is  killing  the  newspapers,  partly 
because  of  tho  scarcity  of  paper,  and 
mainly  bocause  the  advertisements  have 
fallen  off  to  n  startling  degree.  What 
advertising  is  done  now  is,  for  the  most 
I wvrt,  urged  solely  by  the  needs  that  are 
arising  as  the  result  of  war.  They  are  as 
different  from  the  ordinary  run  of  adver¬ 
tisement*  as  could  be  imagined  and  con¬ 
stitute  alone  an  instructive  side-light  upon 
the  general  conditions  in  England  at 
present.  “Almost  every  item  of  five  or  six 
lines,"  we  are  told,  “is  a  news  story  in 
itself” - . 

In  tho  “Personal”  column,  for  instance. 


Residence  ej 
Mtm.J  H.  Data 
Oakland,  Cal 
C.  W.  McCall 
Arc  Vi 
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Telephone  Over  Your 
Buzzer  Wires  With  a 

Western  Electric 

Inter-phone 

This  No.  16  Private 
Line  Outfit  is  an  in¬ 
expensive,  complete 
telephone  which  you  can 
attach  to  your  present  buzzer, 
bell  and  push-button  wires.  You 
will  then  have  full  telephone  con¬ 
nection  and  can  tell  what  you 
want  at  once  instead  of  waiting 
for  the  called  person  to  arrive. 

Send  us  your  check  for 
$8.75  and  we  will  ship  you  a 
pair  of  these  Inter-phones 
by  parcel  post  They  come 
with  full  directions — your 
office  boy  can  connect  them 
to  your  buzzer  wires. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 

Manufacturer*  of  the  8*000.000  MBelT*  Telephone* 

463  Weit  Street,  New  York 
500  S.  Clinton  Street,  Chicago 

and  alt  other  principal  crtfei 


Important  Books  That  Deal  With  The 
Places,  Peoples,  and  Problems 

Concerned  in  the  Present 

WAR  IN  EUROPE 


Franca  From  Behind  tha 
Vail ,  by  COUNT  PaUL  VasSILL 
Political  and  social  life  in 
France  during  the  last  fifty 
yean,  a*  viewed  from  the  in¬ 
side.  An  unusual  record  of 
great  interest.  Octavo,  doth. 
$3.75 i  by  mail.  i6c  extra. 

Tha  Fiftaan  Dacieioa  Bat  • 
tie  a  of  tha  World ,  by  SlR 
Edward  Creasy.  A  classic 
narrative  covering  the  utimng 
drama  of  the  world's  greatest 
battle*  from  Marathon  to 
Waterloo.  i;no,  cloth.  J5c; 
by  mad.  8c  extra. 

Civili xat ion  in  Earopa.  by 

A  wonderful  sene*  of  lecture*, 
written  in  Guizot's  mual  luminous  stylr.  and  cover¬ 
ing  the  various  forces,  problems,  policies,  etc.,  that 
have  affected  European  civilization  since  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  umo.  doth.  35c;  by  mad. 
ftc  extra. 


Tha  Hiatory  of 

Francois  Guizot. 


Guizot 'a  Hiatory  of  Franca  from  the  Earliest 
Time*  to  the  Outbreak  of  the  Revolution  (abridged; . 
A  remarkable  condensation  of  Guizot's  great  work, 
containing  a  thorough  index,  table*,  etc.  Octavo, 
doth.  I  i-7S;  by  mail.  16c  extra. 

Warahipa  and  Thmir  Story .  A  large,  beautiful 
hook  detailing  the  fascinating  story  of  the  growth  of 
the  warship  from  the  primitive  craft  to  the  marvel¬ 
ous  fighting  machines  of  the  present  day.  Profusely 
illustrated.  S.t.oo  net;  carriage  ao c  extra. 

Delightful  Dalmatia .  by  AlkR  Lbk  MOQl'L  An 
intimate  and  charming  description  of  one  of  the 
Austrian  province*  which  may  soon  be  devastated  by 
the  war.  Just  issued-  uran,  cloth,  about  50  beau¬ 
tiful  illustrations,  f  2.00  net;  by  mail.  DC  extra. 

From  Naval  Cadet  to  Admiral ,  by  ADMIRAL 
Sir  Robert  Harris.  Filled  with  the  romance  of 
British  naval  progress  from  1865  to  the  present  day. 
Oct.i vo.  cloth,  boxed  S4.50  net;  by  mail.  16c  extra. 
The  Victoria  Cross :  It  a  Heroea  and  Thair 
Valor >  by  D.  II.  Parry.  Emm  personal  accounts, 
official  record*,  and  regimental  tradition*.  §  fulljiage 
illustration*  New  Urge  edition.  Octavo,  doth.  Jl.75 
net;  by  mail.  13c  extra. 


Funk  &  WagnnlU  Company,  35-4-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


there  are  many  appeals  from  poople  who 
want  help  of  some  kind  or  other  that 
they  may  go  to  the  war.  Young  English¬ 
men  ask  for  motor-cycles,  as  loans  or 
gifts  or  part  gifts,  that  they  may  become 
dispatch-riders.  A  London  doctor  appeal- 
for  £600  to  free  him  from  practise  for 
voluntary  service  where  experienced  sur¬ 
geons  are  urgently  required.  A  trained 
engineer,  anxious  to  serve  England,  wants 
an  aeroplane.  A  university  man.  wishing 
to  take  a  temporary  commission  in  the 
Army,  is  hindered  by  the  fact  that  he  is 
associated  with  a  foreign  firm,  who  are 
not  prepared  to  make  any  allowances 
while  he  is  absent.  Will  some  one  assist 
financially  in  the  form  of  a  loan?  Eugem 
Sandow,  the  physical-culture  export,  offers 
to  take  in  hand  men  who  are  prevented  by 
some  physical  deficiency  from  offering 
for  active  service  in  the  field. 

The  grimmer  side  of  war  is  suggested 
by  announcements  of  special  classes  in 
nursing  and  first  aid,  and  by  requests 
for  cars  to  serve  Rod-Cross  associations 
as  motor-ambulances.  Two  gentlemen 
an*  wanted  immediately  with  £200  each  to 
complete  the  volunteer  crew  for  a  large 
vaeht  now  fitting  out  for  Red-Cross  work 
in  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Seas. 

How  the  normal  routine  of  the  business 
world  is  being  disturbed  by  the  war 
can  ho  won  most  notably  in  the  shipping 
column.  The  usual  announcements  of 
North  German  Lloyd  and  Hamburg- 
Amerioan  sailings  have,  of  course,  com¬ 
pletely  disappeared.  Other  lines  warn 
passengers  ami  traders  that  all  their  sail¬ 
ings  are  liable  to  cancellation  without 
notice.  Some  lines  give  lists  of  vessels 
that  arc  to  sail,  but  no  dates.  Stranded 
Americans  appeal  for  staterooms  on  Atlan¬ 
tic  liners  at  almost  any  price.  "Willing  to 
pay  very  large  bonus  for  good  cabin  for 
two  on  steamship  sailing  under  American 
or  other  neutral  flag  to  the  United  States 
or  even  Latin  America."  The  purchaser 
of  a  ticket  by  a  boat  for  Montreal  is  un¬ 
able  to  leave  England,  and  asks  offers  for 
his  cabin,  any  excess  over  the  original 
price  to  go  to  the  Patriotic  Fund. 

Auctioneers  announce  the  postpone¬ 
ment  until  next  year  of  their  intended 
isles  of  houses  and  estates.  A  firm  of 
mineral- water  manufacturers  give  notice 
that,  in  consequence  of  tho  Government 
haring  requisitioned  a  largo  num!>er  of 
their  horses,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
their  vans  to  call  on  customers  oftener 
than  once  a  week.  As  tho  with  a  special 
view  to  this  sudden  not'd,  another  firm 
advertises:  "If  your  horses  ore  being 
eommandi'ered  by  the  Government,  why 
not  use  instead  a  light  motor-vehicle? 
The - light  van,  etc.,  etc.” 

It  is  in  this  line  of  articles  for  sale, 
however,  that  the  shortage  in  advertising 
is  most  evident,  and  where  it  docs  appear 
it  is,  as  in  the  above  example,  colored  by 
the  state  of  war.  Those  who  have  goods 
for  sale  seem  to  think  that  no  one  is  left 
who  will  buy  anything  that  has  not  a 
purpose  connected  with  the  war.  Hence 
there  are  some  rather  amusing  attempts  to 
twist  respectablo,  peace-loving  wans  into 
the  machinery  of  warfare.  A' -ray  ap¬ 
paratus  are  advertised  for  use  in  finding 
bullets,  boots  are  soldiers'  bools,  ar.d 
sewing-machines  are  displays!  for  uw 
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in  making  Red-Cross  equipment.  Book¬ 
stores  display  only  war  books  and  maps. 
Even  Baedeker  finds  a  chanee  for  profit 
in  the  present  situation,  and  the  red- 
backed  tourist’s  friend  is  advertised  as 
containing  “the  fullest  general  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  geography,  history, 
and  national  characteristics  of  the  States 
involved."  Gradually  the  advertisements 
for  work  appear  more  frequently,  some  of 
which  are  noteworthy: 

The  evidence  accumulates,  day  by  day, 
of  the  sore  straits  in  which  many  middle- 
class  people  find  themselves  through  the 
loss  of  their  ordinary  occupations.  English 
refugees  from  the  Continent  are  looking 
for  situations  at  home.  "Stranded  En¬ 
glishman,  fourteen  years  in  Germany, 
expelled  through  war,  good  address,  ap- 
f>eanince,  and  education,  married,  no 
children,  fluent  French  and  German,  seeks 
employment,  permanent  or  temporary.” 

Anglo-Indians,  detained  in  F.ngland  by 
the  war.  are  similarly  in  quest  of  posts. 
Members  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  their 
ordinary  occupation  gone,  ndvertise  for 
employment  that  will  tide  them  over  the 
war.  Many  persons  finding  themselves 
in  this  plight  offer  their  services  to  busi¬ 
ness  firms  which  nt«d  emergency  help 
in  superintendence  while  the  principals 
are  away  at  the  war.  Some,  in  their 
anxiety  for  a  livelihood,  are  ready  to  take 
the  risk  of  going  back  to  the  Continent  on 
difficult  missions. 

“Englishman,  served  South- African  war. 
linguist,  just  arrived  from  the  Continent, 
now  familiar  with  wayB  and  means  to 
bring  back  refugees  to  England,  is  willing 
to  return  at  once  and  bring  back  British 
and  American  refugees."  “Cantab,  speak¬ 
ing  good  French  and  knowing  Belgium  and 
France,  willing  to  go  out  as  newspaper 
•■orrwipondent,  or  to  assist  people  to 
England.”  “An  Englishman,  speaking 
Russian,  French,  German,  and  Danish,  iB 
prepared  to  undertake  the  arrangement  of 
business  requiring  immediate  and  personal 
attention  in  Russia  or  France.  Influential 
connections,  expert  negotiator.”  Only  a 
very  few  special  vacancies  are  advertised 
in  reply  to  all  these  out-of-works.  A 
notable  instance  of  this  from  Lady  Knox: 
"Chauffeur,  gardener,  and  groom-gardoner, 
wanted,  to  replace  mon  who  have  joined 
the  colors.  No  able-bodied  man  who  can 
handle  a  rifle  need  apply.” 

Traces  may  be  found  in  the  advertising 
as  well  as  the  newB  columns  of  the  un¬ 
pleasant  position  in  which  Germans,  or 
persons  with  a  German  name,  find  them¬ 
selves  just  now.  “Camerer,  Kush  &  Co. 
announce  that  there  is  no  foundation  for 
the  rumor  that  their  establishment  has 
been  raided  by  the  police.  Tho  firm  has 
boon  established  in  London  over  120 
years,  and  the  proprietor  is  a  British-bom 
subject.” 

A  Manchester  storekeeper  with  an 
English  name  publishes  in  a  local  paper 
a  quarter-column  advertisement  headed 
“One  Thousand  Pounds  Reward."  “Some 
person  or  persons  are  stating  that  we 
have  been  fined  for  charging  excessive 
prices.  This  is  untrue,  and  tho  above 
reward  will  bo  paid  to  any  person  or 
persons  who  will  give  us  such  information 
as  will  lead  to  tho  conviction  of  the  origina¬ 
tor  of  this  libel.” 


STYLES  progreM  in  baths  jus*  as  in  other  furnishings  for  the  modem  home. 

The  noteworthy  advance  represented  by  "Stasilanf  porcelain  enameled 
built-in  baths  is  the  result  of  our  years  of  effort  to  produce  a  fixture  which 
would  represent  the  last  word  in  sanitation  and  convenience,  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  These  baths  bear  the  "StasdanT  "Green  and  Gold"  Guarantee  Label. 


Features  of  audwT  Built-in  Baths 


The  baths  shown  here  are  made  in  one-piece, 
enameled  all-over,  with  the  outside  as  glossy 
as  the  inside.  (When,  to  lower  cost,  enameled 
inside  only  is  desired,  they  should  be  so 
ordered.  However,  enameled  all-over  is 
more  desirable.) 

They  build  into  the  wall  and  floor,  thereby 
reducing  care  and  cleaning  to  a  minimum.  No 
reaching  nor  stooping  to  clean  under  and  back 
of  the  bath — no  space  for  dust  and  splashings. 

They  are  lower  than  the  ordinary  type  of  bath, 
yet  have  better  bathing  accommodations.  Only 
18  inches  from  bottom  to  top,  and  17  inches 
deep  inside. 

SUIUM  »vro  W ALL  AT  SAC&. 

Consult  your  Architect  or  Plumber  about  mStmwdrnnT  Built-in  Baths,  or  see 
types  displayed  in  the  -5U»dni*iT  Showrooms  listed  below. 

Our  book.  "Modern  Bathrooms,”  showing  these  baths  and  complete  line 
M5Usdsrd”  Plumbing  Fixtures,  sent  free  upon  request  to  persons  directly  ini 
ested.  If  possible,  send  name  of  Architect  or  Plumber. 


’Standard'  CONRED  Bath 
*0*  mc-HT  cooxck 
UFT  cooNea  shown  anovt 


Standard  cSanitars  IDfe.  Co 

.  35  W<«3trtSt>«4  Nrw  Orlr.n.  -  .  .  . 
900  S.  Michigan  Avenue  Cleveland  .... 
>2  WMh.n«w>  BouUwd  IlmM,  Tex.  -  -  . 

v.'iiSEisiK  • 

.  100  N.  Fourth  Street  *  * 

-  186  Devoodut  •  5er*rt  c  a  t'  *  * 

.  319-23  W.Ma»  Street  San  Antonio,  1  ex.  .  ■ 

-  17-19  W.  I  Ith  Street  San  Francnco  -  -  - 
.  .  633  Walnut  Steel  Toctail0.  Can.  -  - 

315  Tcath  Avenue,  S*  Hamilton. Can.  -  -  - 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

•  -  546  Baranne  Street 

•  4505  Ladid  Avenue 
Preston  and  Smith  Su. 

-  •  Southern  Building 
-  311-321  Erie  Street 

-  From  and  Joon  St». 

-  -  212  Loeora  Street 

-  719  Riallo  Bidding 

59  Richmond  Street  EL. 

20-26  Jack**.  Street,  W. 


Dept.  35 

New  York 
Charsgo  . 

Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh  • 
St.  Unm  - 

Boa* -in  -  - 
Lmmvtlle  - 
F.ne.  Pa.  - 
Cincinnati 

Ms£S 


SECTIONAL 

BOOKCASES 


are  made  for  little  libraries  that  are  bound 
to  grow.  You  will  find  them  adapted  to 
the  books  you  have  and  are  getting  this 
season,  and  you  will  be  just  as  delighted 
with  their  usefulness,  fitness,  beauty,  good 

auaiity,  and  economy  when  you  have  hun- 
reds  of  books  in  your  own  collection. 

You  can  atari  with  one  aectton 
and  add  *a  needed.  We  have  agm- 
df*  everywlxrr.  Gunn  quality  la 
guaranteed.  Our  price#  an?  tower  than  other#. 

Write  for  Souvenir  bookmark  and  Catalog  show¬ 
ing  the  removable,  non-binding  door*,  abtenee  of 
disfiguring  Iron  hand*,  and  the  handsome  Sanitary. 

Miwon.  colonial,  nrvd  Standard  detigna. 

ThHjUBiiFgrsiitnr^O^ 
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CEILINGS. 


IN  any  type  of  *tnicturr,  II Y- RIB 
assure*  permanent  concrete  con¬ 
struction.  quickly  erected  at  low 
cost.  i( Y-KI B  eliminate*  forms,  fit  iris 
ami  channels  in  all  concrete  work, 
saving  labor  and  expense.  In  this 
simple  construction  merely  set  up  the 
HY-RIB  sheets  and  apply  the  con¬ 
crete  or  plaster.  IIY-RIB  also  cuts 
down  weight  and  saves  vahwhle  floor 
•pace.  Used  with  equal  success  in 
Structures  of  all  types  —  factories, 
warehouses,  offices,  stores,  hotels, 
public  buildings,  residences,  garages, 
•ilos,  culverts.  etc. 

Valuable  IIY-RIB  Hand  Book, 
full  of  useful  suggestions,  srnt  free. 
Write  today. 

Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co. 

Dept.  H-36  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Rttnforceacat  A  Waterproofing 
MeUl  Lalk  /|\  SpscUltiet 

5U#I  S«*4  R# pwnU* 

Armor  TUfAtllKVJ^  lit*. 


WRTm 


SIDINGS 


FURRING 


WALLS 


FLOORS 


CONDUITS 


Famous 

Acousticon 


Too  must  not  confuse  Uv*  Awwtlfon  with 
■ay  other  instrument  The  Aeoa«Uc«>Q  Is  t>»* 
Instromont  you  regulate  instantly  to  ciaariy 

Hear  Every  Sound 

near  or  distant— loud  or  low,  indoors  or  out¬ 
doors,  un dor  every  conceivable  condition.  The 
Acousticon  receives  the  soar*!  by  our  exclu¬ 
sive  indirect  principle,  and  transmit*  It  to 
roar  hearing  in  its  original  tone.  Not 
blunrd -not  a  single  sound  is  harsh. 

The  Acousticon  rovers 

48  Decrees  of  Deafness 

Unless"  stone  dear’  the  Amos- 
tlcon  enables  you  to  hear  a  very  A 
sound  -perfect  y.  Not  a  theory—  £ 
not  new  or  untried  -but  a  world-  ii 
known  Buecoae  for  many  yvors.  mf 

NO  DEPOSIT  V 

TEN  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  * 

Writs  f'»r  0rerial  limits*!  ChS»r-nn  mr.nmj  Aar*- 
s*  fws  a  to  buy.  Lst  us  pros  lbs  AroosU- 


for 

the 


rim  is  las  tn»inm»nt  r  >**j  iMflt  »• 

EASY  TERMS  tJZ 

*r.I  kvsd/edt  ft 


tJ  moo  la  la  ffstn 


General  Acoustic  Co, 

1332  Curtain*..  220V.  42id  SI  Vm  T«t  City 


DEAF 

Tow  Direct  By  Mail 


Such  is  the  welter  of  announcements 
and  appeals — pathetic,  shrewd,  self-sacri¬ 
ficing,  self-seeking— that  now  meets  the 
eye  of  the  newspaper  reader  every'  morn¬ 
ing;  in  the  midst  of  all  this  breathless 
confusion,  some  unknown  advertiser  has 
introduced  these  words:  “And  Asa  cried 
unto  the  Lord  his  God,  and  said.  Lord, 
it  is  nothing  with  Thee  to  help,  whether 
1  with  many,  or  with  them  that  have  no 
power.  Help  us,  O  Lord,  our  God,  for 
we  rest  on  Thee,  anti  in  Thy  name  we 
go  against  this  multitude.  O  Lord,  Thou 
art  our  God;  lot  no  man  prevail  against 
Thee.” 


A  NOVEL  SKY-PILOT 


zinc 

in  paint  makes  paint  com¬ 
plete.  It  is  the  ingredient 
that  should  be  added  to  all 
paint  to  make  the  other 
ingredients  more  effective. 

Send  for  Booklet ,  “Your  Move 


The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 
55  Wall  Street,  New  York 


THE  celebrated  feat  of  the  lovely  lady, 
who  held  enchained  the  fancy  of  a 
cruel  and  eallous  potentate  with  tho  fas¬ 
cinating  tales  she  invented,  has  at  last  been 
duplicated,  albeit  under  radically  different 
circumstances.  Instead  of  tho  dim-lighted, 
incense-fragrant  harem,  the  scene  was  that 
of  a  very  occidental  Seattle  Turkish  bath; 
the  keen-eyed,  bearded  son  of  the  Prophet 
was  replaced  by  an  uncertain-visioned, 
staggering  sailor,  and  the  modern  Schehe- 
rezado  was  “Mac” — George  McPherson 
Hunter,  Scotsman,  rescuer  of  mariners 
marooned  by  ignorance  and  recklessness, 
friend  of  all  seamen  who  are  morally  and 
spiritually  derelict — whether  they  wish 
him  to  be  their  friend  or  not.  The  .4««o- 
cialrri  .Sunday  Magazines'  columns  recount 
the  incident  that  put  Mac  in  tho  class  with 
the  mythical  Queen  of  Story-tellers.  Mac’s 
idea  of  reformation  is  to  convince  his  sub- 
jects  that  thoro  is  actually  more  fun  in 
being  decent  than  in  wildness  and  debauch. 
One  of  his  charges  was  wary,  but  Mac  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  and  tho  story  developed  as 
follows: 

Hunter  met  tho  fellow  in  a  saloon  near 
a  sailors'  bethel.  The  sailor,  staggering  in 
through  the  doors,  teetered  simultaneously 
against  a  table  and  against  Hunter.  The 
sailor  insisted  upon  fighting  Hunter  on  the 
spot.  Hadn’t  Hunter’s  table  been  in  his 
way?  Sure!  Consequently  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  but  fight.  Of  course  a  fiction 
version  of  this  story  should  now  go  on  and 
tell  how  the  little  innocent-looking  Hunter 
cleaned  up  the  floor  with  the  giant  brute. 
But,  unfortunately  for  the  melodrama  and 
spectacularity  of  our  narrative,  this  event 
did  not  occur.  What  did  occur  seems 
commonplace  enough  beside  it. 

Hunter,  with  perfect  seriousness,  chal¬ 
lenged  the  man  to  a  soap  bath!  The 
laughter  of  the  drunks  that  crowded  the 
place  laughed  the  fight  out  of  tho  sailor’s 
fists,  as  laughter  has  a  way  of  doing  with 
intoxicated  men.  After  a  very  brief  pause 
the  drunken  sailor,  slamming  his  hand 
down  unsteadily  on  the  table,  said  that 
“by”  many  marine  things  he'd  accept. 

Tho  next  morning,  in  tho  Turkish  bath, 
when  the  sailor  woke  up,  Hunter  insisted  on 
treating  him  to  a  shave.  The  treat  negoti¬ 
ated.  the  sailor  remarked  that  he  felt  so 
good  that  he  thought  it  would  be  a  grand 
idea  if  ho  and  his  neighbor  (meaning  Hun- 
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means  lew  frequent  rJt^*  ^  ^  ^  %  ^ 

pointing.  It  means  \ 

paint  from  '  \s  -  t  ^  ^ 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead  ^ 

and  Dutch  Boy  Unaeed  oiL  It  means  better  rmults  at  a  lower  coat. 
Lasts  for  years,  wears  evenly,  never  cracks.  Tint  it  any  color. 

Paint  Adviser  No.  8j a  (sent  free)  tells  of  best  wearing  and  best 
look  in  2  combinations. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

K  New  York,  Barton.  BuUo  A  U<*i a  T.  Lewit  A  Brut.  (National  Lad  A 

&  ,  Ckkoeo.  CkwUM.  /  Co..  n»iUUelpkU>  A  0*1  Co.,  man- 

RA  r»n.lf Ii  flarkin  borgk; 


tor)  would  go  out  and  "inhale  a  little 
redeye.” 

It  was  up  to  Hunter  to  win  the  sailor 
back  to  decency  now  or  never,  and  it  was 
up  to  him  to  do  it  quickly.  “Preaching," 
as  ho  has  said,  he  had  long  and  vainly 
tried — no  more  preaching  for  him!  What 
to  take  its  place?  His  thoughts  had  to 
work  with  speed.  They  did  that  day.  And 
they  formed,  accidentally,  he  admits,  ono 
of  the  numerous  utilitarian  plans  that  were 
to  stand  him  in  such  effective  stead  in  the 
years  to  corno.  The  sailor  had  dropt  a 
hint  in  his  more  lucid  moments  in  the  hot 
room  that  he  was  "keen  on  exciting  dime 
novels.”  That  was  Hunter's  cue. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  relative  to  the  in¬ 
vitation  to  imbibe,  "I'll  go  out  on  a  jam¬ 
boree  with  you  to-night;  but  lot’s  send  out 
for  some  novels  and  lio  around  reading  for 
a  while.  It’ll  put  us  in  good  shape.”  he 
bluffed  along  genially,  “for  this  evening's 
party."  The  sailor  agreed.  And  Hunter 
sent  out  for  a  couple  of  the  dotoctivo  novels 
of  Gaboriau.  If  you  know  the  detective 
tales  of  Gaboriau  you  are  aware  they  are 
exciting  tales,  and  also  that  they  are  pretty 
long.  Well,  anyway.  Hunter  managed  to 
"excite”  that  sailor  so  with  one  of  the 
novels,  which  he  proceeded  to  read  aloud 
to  him,  that  tho  sailor  remained  passive,  so 
far  as  the  whisky  was  concerned,  all  through 
the  afternoon.  And  the  second  novel,  at 
tho  sailor’s  own  suggestion,  kept  him  away 
from  saloons  that  night.  The  sailor  slept 
in  tho  Turkish  bath  again.  He  was  getting 
cleaner,  and  with  bis  increasing  cleanliness 
of  body  came  increasing  cleanliness  of 
mind.  This  is  the  most  truthful  of  pious 
platitudes,  always.  And  soon  ho  began  to 
let  up  on  the  whisky  —“detective  stories 
were  more*  oxciting,  and  when  you  were 
lioozed  up  you  couldn’t  road  ” — and  soon  be 
and  "Mao”  were  comrades. 

Tho  Christianity  that  in  its  frigidity 
sometimes  chills  cruelly  a  naked  soul  is  in 
Mac  warmed  by  a  spirit  of  brotherliness  to 
a  combination  of  good-fellowship  and  good 
fun.  Doubtless  this  would  be  a  weak 
weapon  with  which  to  war  against  some 
enemies  of  right  living,  but  among  tin* 
sailor  folk  of  Hunter’s  parish  its  power  is 
like  that  of  some  rare  charm.  How  it 
works  is  eveu  better  shown  by  one  incident 
in  New  York  that  should  bring  to  Hunter 
more  credit  than  it  has— the  rescue  of  the 
littlp  handful  of  sailors  who  survived  from 
Ihe  wreck  of  the  Titanic.  The  newspapers 
counted  them  among  the  "saved,”  but  Mac 
knew  better  and  was  ready  for  them.  We 
read: 

When  these  sailors  reached  the  port  of 
New  York,  they  were  a  wretched  lot, 
despairing  of  everything,  prepared  to  "go 
on  the  loose”  and  drink  their  woes  into 
oblivion.  Hunter  met  them.  One  of  their 
number  explained  to  him  their  plight  and 
state  of  mind.  "We’ve  got  no  money; 
there’s  nothing  for  us  to  do,  that  wo  can 
see,  in  the  future;  we're  without  clothes 
or  food  or  jobs. .  What  is  there  left  but 
liquor?  ” 

Hunter  took  these  men  in  and  told  them 
that  people  were  coming  to  their  assistance; 
altho  ho  didn’t  know  positively  at  the 
time  where  tho  help,  if  any.  was  to  come 
from,  and  bluffed  the  sailors  into  leading  a 
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but  not  Boli-ownod.  owned  or  connected.  two  comptiUM, 

EVERY  dot  on  the  map  marks  a  town  where  there  is  a  tele¬ 
phone  exchange,  the  same  sized  dot  being  used  for  a  large 
city  as  for  a  small  village.  Some  of  these  exchanges  are  owned  by 
the  Associated  Bell  companies  and  some  by  independent  com¬ 
panies.  Where  joined  together  in  one  system  they  meet  the  needs 
of  each  community  and,  with  their  suburban  lines,  reach  70,000 

places  and  over  8,000,000  subscribers. 

• 

The  pyramids  show  that  only  a 
minority  of  the  exchanges  are  Bell- 
owned,  and  that  the  greater  majority 
of  the  exchanges  are  owned  by  inde¬ 
pendent  companies  and  connected 
with  the  Bell  System. 

At  comparatively  few  points  are 
there  two  telephone  companies,  and 
there  are  comparatively  few  ex¬ 
changes,  chiefly  rural,  which  do  not 
have  outside  connections. 

®  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


The  recent  agreement  between 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Bell  System  will  facili¬ 
tate  connections  between  all  tele¬ 
phone  subscribers  regardless  of  who 
owns  the  exchanges. 

Over  8,000  different  telephone 
companies  have  already  connected 
their  exchanges  to  provide  universal 
service  for  the  whole  country. 
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For  bedroom  walls — 
here's  the  finish  ideal 

Beautiful,  sanitary,  durable, 
washable  — these  four  words 
tell  why  the  ideal  finish  of 
your  bedroom  is 


High  Standard 

Mellotone  gives  a  pure  white  fljtUb 
or  the  choice  of  many  hue*,  “soft 
aa  the  rainbow  tints." 


Mellotone  gives  an 
rfac 


absolutely 
smooth  surface,  that  leaves  no 
cllngina  place  for  dust  and  is 
waJuihU  as  often  as  you  like. 

Mellotone  Is  more  economical  than 
unsanitary  wall  paper  or  than 
easr-marring  calcimine.  It  is  net 
easily  injured,  does  not  Cade  and 
lasts  for  years. 

It  will  lighten  and  brighten 
your  whole  home 
Mellotone  Is  the  moat  artistic  and 
durable  finish  you  esn  get  for 
every  room  in  tho  house.  Write 
for  "Harmony  In  Colors.*'  end  see 
the  beautiful  selection  of  Mcllo- 
tonetinta.  Sold  by  LoweBrothers* 
exclusive  sgents.  who  also  handle 
"Hi*h  Standard**  liquid  paints, 
varnishes,  enamels,  and  stains.  If 
you  don't  know  our  nearest  dealer 
write  and  let  us  tell  you  his  nsma. 

Valuable  Books  Free 

Write  today  for  "Mellotone**  and 
"Harmony  In  Color. M  They're  free. 

The  Lowe  Brothers  Company 
516  E.  Third  St..  Dayton.  Ohio 
Boston.  Jersey  City,  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  Minneapolis 
Lowe  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can. 
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Don’t  Stop 
Gardening  Now 

There's  no  need  of  It.  When,  with  great  reluctance,  you 
are  the  vines,  plant®  and  flowers  withering,  dying  and 
suing  to  seed,  do  not  consider  the  season  for  fresh, 
wholesome,  home-grown  vegetables  gone.  You  can 

GROW  DELICIOUS  VEGETABLES 
THROUGHOUT  THE  WINTER 

by  using  Lilt  ton's  Miniature  Glass  Gardena  Thou- 
au.dt  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  easy  luxury  of 
winter  vegetables  and  flowers  grown  right  at  their  back 
dojra  So  can  you.  The  expense  is  a  trifle.  For  only 

1 10.50  you  can  get 

OUR  SPECIAL  SASH 
FOR  HOME  GARDENERS 

Anybody  cun  set  It  up.  Anybody  can  garden  in  It — foe 
(he  complete  olantiny  instructions  sent  with  each  fnune 
srr  simple  and  explicit.  a  ^  r  a 

Price  completr  (single  glared),  rrady  yl  f  |s)U 
to  put  together,  fretght  prepaid  any*  111 

w  here  in  the  United  Slates .  JL 

This  amh  and  frame  are  ft  ft.  4  in.  long  ami  Just 
enough  to  put  in  a  3  ft.  space  with  southern  expo 
1  hr  huge  lights  of  extra  heavy  glam  allow  the 
mum  of  Ille-giving  sunlight.  Strongly  made, 
ventilated.  Double  glared,  if  desired,  for  J  1.00  extra. 


We  al*o  manufacture  regular  t.  j  and  4 1  _  . 
frames  and  .1  new  special  portable  «rrc&bou«r. 

Write  today  lor  catalogue. 

WILLIAM  H.  LUTTON  CO. 


I  have  just  returned  from  an  inspection 
of  sceues  of  the  recent  fighting  liotween  the 
French  and  Gormans  in  the  southern 
districts  of  Alsace.  Dispatches  from  Paris 
and  Berlin  describe  tho  engagements  bo- 
tween  tho  frontier  and  Mulhausen  as  “in- 
HiguiHcnut  encounters  between  advance 
guards."  If  this  be  true  in  the  military 
sense,  and  if  preliminaries  of  war  pro¬ 
duce  th*  terrible  elTocts  I  have  witBMM 
the  disastrous  results  of  the  war  itself 
will  exceed  tho  possibilities  of  human 
comprehension. 

As  a  Swiss  subject,  I  was  equipped  with 
riluation  papers.  I  was  accompanied 
by  four  fellow  countrymen,  all  on  bicycles. 
At  the  very  outset  the  spectacle  of  peasants, 
men  and  women,  unconcernedly  at  work 
in  the  fields  gathering  the  harvest,  struck 
me  as  strange  and  unnatural.  The  men 
were  either  old  or  well  advanced  in  middle 
age.  Everywhere  women  and  girls  of 
all  ages  and  mere  lads  were  working. 

The  first  sign  of  war  was  the  demolished 
villa  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  at  a 
village  in  tho  vicinity  of  liana  bach.  This 
priest  had  lived  there  for  many  years,  en¬ 
gaged  in  religious  work  and  literary  pur¬ 
suits.  After  tho  outbreak  of  war  the 
German  authorities  jumped  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  he  was  an  agent  of  tho  French 
secret  service  and  that  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  sending  regularly  to  Belfort  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  German  military 
movements  and  German  measures  of 


decont  life  where  otherwise  they  would  have 
resorted  to  the  reddish-brown  ne]M>nthes 
that  in  its  time  lias  landed  tens  of  thousands 
of  -sailors  in  jail,  and  worse.  And  in  token 
of  this  act  on  Hunter’s  part  these  grateful 
men  of  'ho  sea,  on  their  return  to  England 
after  assistance  came  to  them,  assistance  for 
which  Hunter  workod  tooth  and  nail,  sent 
him  the  following  words  engrossed  on 
parchment: 

"We.  t.ho  survivors  of  tho  crew  of  the  ill- 
fated  ship  Titanic,  send  to  you  our  heart¬ 
felt  thanks  and  extreme  gratitude  for  your 
great  kindness  to  us  during  our  unfort  unate 
stay  in  New  York.  'Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  tho  least  of  those  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it.  unto  me.’  ‘We 
were  strangers,  and  ye  took  us  in."' 


Wagner  Plants  planted  now 
will  bloom  all  next  year 

Now!  is  I  He  season  to  plant  your  Bulbs,  Shrubs. 
Hardy  Roses  nnd  Perennials.  Warner  Nurseries 
can  supply  you  not  only  with  nil  the  plants  best 
suited  for  your  grounds,  but  also  give  complete 
detailed  directions  as  to  bow  to  plant-wben 
and  whac. 

Whether 
vait  estate, 
the  benefit 
Write  today 

Wagner  Park  Nurseries 


Sidney. 


Ohio 
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|1 2  NEW  BULBS,  10c 
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1  ■  iL  Jw  1  ntf  *  comtiL't**  1  n  all-*  on  culture  of  I  .11 

•  niaCofiiloeof  HvaHn tho. lull t.-s, 
NarviMtiA  and  all  bttlboand  plant*  for  rail  p  loot  in*  f  it*. 
JOHN  LEWIS  C  H11JW,  Floml  Park.  N.  Ys 


THE  DEVASTATION  OF  WAR 


WHATEVER  tho  final  outcome  of  the 
war  in  regard  to  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
there  is  a  good  chance  that  the  destined 
lot  of  Ihese  two  unfortunate  provinces 
will  havo  boen  paid  for  at  a  ruinous  rate. 
Even  if  they  return  to  France  and  b*  come 
once  more  French  provinces,  that  triumph 
will  be  won  only  at  a  oost  of  men  and 
wealth,  property  and  energy,  that  will 
make  tho  net  result  rather  a  loss  than  a 
gain.  So  it  would  seem  at  present,  and 
the  end  is  still  far  in  the  future*.  It  is 
possible  that  fighting,  desultory  and  active, 
may  continue  there  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  war.  draining  the  country  of 
all  its  l**st  and  worthiest.  A  correspondent 
stationed  at  Basel,  Switzerland,  describes 
for  the  Now  York  Tribune  tho  scenes  in 
the  neighboring  territory,  recently  swept 
by  a  single  wave  of  the  flood  of  conflict : 
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defense,  very  often  by  means  of  carricr- 
pigeona. 

The  Alsatians  declare  these  accusations 
to  have  been  utterly  unjust,  but  last  week 
a  military  party  raided  a  priest's  house, 
dragged  him  from  his  study  and  placed 
him  against  his  own  garden  wall  and  shot 
him  summarily  as  a  traitor  and  spy.  The 
house  was  searched  from  top  to  bottom 
and  numerous  hooks  and  papers  were 
removed,  after  which  the  whole  building 
was  completely  destroyed  by  dynamite. 
The  priest  himself  was  buried  without  a 
coffin  at  the  end  of  his  little  garden  plot, 
and  some  villagers  placed  a  rough  cr>*s  on 
the  mound  which  marked  the  place  of 
interment. 

In  the  next  large  village  wo  were  told  it 
had  been  successfully  occupied  by  French 
and  German  troops,  and  had  been  the 
scene  of  stiff  infantry  fighting.  Here  we 
found  groups  of  elderly  men  and  l>oys 
burying  tho  bodies  of  men  and  horses. 
Pestilence  was  feared.  Further  on  were 
a  number  of  German  soldiers  beating  about 
on  both  sides  of  the  road,  searching  for 
dead  and  wounded.  It  was  said  that  many 
wounded  soldiers  had  crawled  in  among  the 
corn  to  escape  being  trodden  on  by  troops 
marching  along  the  road,  and  also  to  gain 
rcliof  from  the  blazing  sun. 

On  the  outskirts  of  unnther  large  village 
we  were  shown  a  garden  bounded  1>\  a 
thick  hedge,  Itehind  which  a  company  of 
French  infantry  had  taken  their  stand 
against  tho  advancing  German  troops. 
Among  the  crusht,  downtrodden  flowers 
there  were  still  fragments  of  French 
soldiers’  equipments,  including  two  French 
caps,  stained,  and  three  tom  French 
tunics  were  likewise  dyed  ml.  The  walls 
of  a  cottage  boro  marks  of  rifle-bullet s  and 
the  roof  was  partly  burned. 

Passing  through  villages  we  saw  on  all 
sides  terrible  signs  of  the  devastation  of 
war — houses  burned,  uncut  corn  trodd.  n 
down  and  rendered  useless,  gardens  tram¬ 
pled  under  foot — everywhere  rust  und 
distress. 

Just  outside  this  village  there  was  a 
large  common  gravo,  in  which  French  and 
(iertnan  soldiers  were  buried  together  iu 
their  uniforms.  A  large  mound  mark.-d 
this  site.  Here  again  the  villagers  had 
placed  roughly  hewn  crosses. 

Not  for  from  Huningen  we  met  an 
intelligent  Alsatian  peasant  who  remem¬ 
bered  the  war  of  1870  and  liad  witness* -d 
some  of  the  engagements  during  the  but  few 
days.  Hero  is  an  account  of  what  he  saw' : 

"The  bravery  of  both  sides  was  amaz¬ 
ing.  The  effects  of  the  artillery  fire  were 
terrific.  Ah  the  shells  burst,  when-  you 
formerly  saw  a  body  of  soldiers  you  saw 
a  heap  of  corpses  or  a  number  of  figure* 
writhing  on  the  ground.  Those  who  were 
unhurt  would  scatter  for  the  moment,  but 
would  quickly  regain  their  composure  ami 
take  up  their  positions  in  tho  fighting-line 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

"The  effects  of  the  other  weapons  were 
as  bad.  It  seemed  remarkable  that  the 
soldiers  could  Bee  tho  destruction  worked 
all  around  them  and  yet  control  th.  ir 
nerves  sufficiently  to  continue  fighting. 

I  remember  battles  in  1870,  five  or  six  of 
which  I  fought  in  myself,  but  they  bear 
no  comparison  with  tho  battles  of  1914. 
The  war  of  forty-four  years  ago  -was  child’s 
play  compared  with  the  war  at  the  present 
time.” 


Heats  1 2-Room 
Homefor$2722 

withanUnderfeed^ 

Here  are  the  facts—  ^ 


Mfidvillf.  Penoa  .  Dec.  it.  iflU. 

Gentlemen  1  have  u»cd  one  of  your  UNDERFEED  furnace*  lor 

Kt  Kvrn  yearn  for  ht-aung  our  twelve-room  residence.  Have  orvei 
l  a  dollar*  north  of  repair  unit  *a!way«  «hW  to  keep  temper  a  lure 
above  70  dear  re*  throughout  the  hou«c  during  ovjf  coldest  weather  - 
use  coking  coal  alack  lor  fuel  -largest  fuel  bill  covering  *»ne  yea r’* 
beating  $27  00;  amallret  yearly  lull  1 22  00.  These  are  fact*  which  *pc*k 
lai  tlu-m-Jv*.  11.  c.  HUMAN,  Praideat. 

Beman  Automatic  Oil  Can  Co.,  Ltd. 

Over  25,000  Underfeed  Users 

have  proved  our  guarantee  that  Williamson  Underfeed 
furnaces  and  boilers  cut  coal  bills  to  and  deliver 
clean,  even  heat  with  minimum  attention. 

Our  improved  Williamson  AVt v-Fted  Underfeed  is 
tlie  last  word— the  best  word  in  heating  systems.  All 
the  good  pointsof  the  old  Underfeed  have  been  retained 
and  a  score  of  improvement*  added.  Every  possible  ob;ectiou  ha# 
been  banished.  Now  the  attention  of  a  1 j- year-old  boy  twice  a  day 
for  bring  and  one?  a  week  for  removal  of  ashes  ia  all  that  la  needed. 


Cut-Out  View 
Underfeed  Furnace 


Coal  In  the  Underfeed  is  fed  from  Woir.  and.  like  a  candle,  burns 
i rum  top  down.  With  the  fire  always  on  top.  smoke  and  ease*  aie 
consumed,  making  more  heat  with  no  soot.  ntuell.  smoke,  clinkers  or 
dirt,  and  few  ashes.  Cheap  sLick  soft  coal  and  pea  or  buckwheat 
sixes  of  hard  coal  yield  in  the  Underfeed  uh  much  dean,  even  heat 
as  Highest  priced  coal  in  other  he-iter*.  Any  kind  or  *iie  of  coal 
may  be  used.  The  Underfeed  la  adapted  to  warm  air.  steam  ur  hot 
water  in  building*  of  oil  kinds,  large  or  small. 

CA  cf*  Qotrinsr  We  guarantee  a  saving  ewer  your  present  coal  bill*  of 
•JV  /V  V lug  at  lco»t  oor  hall  by  mean*  of  the  Williamson  A' nr 
C  nvnnlaail  feed  Underfeed,  when  |»r<fperly  installed  and  oper 
Viuaraniecu  amt.  ThU  gturaitttr  fa  becked  by  a  f  f.ooo.ooo cum 

ft  any  Moil  the  couiion  for  our  ere* t  free  hook  "  From  Overfed  to  Un»1rr- 
red  T  hla  book  Hill  aurely  tUMtir  you  ami  *how  you  how  luuvcnunir  y 

THE  WILLIAMSON  HEATER  CO. .  «zi  W.  Fifik  Cbcittuti,  0. 

Form.rljr  THE  FECK-WI1.  LI  AMBON  COMPANY  Cj6| 


Underfeed  Boiler 

If  You  Are  Going  to 
Build  or  Remodel 
Investigate  The 
Underfeed 


$30,000  for  one  crop  f  rom  a  Sober  P aragon  Orchard 


Riant  for  profit  or  for  decoration — Plant  a 
thousand  trrr*  or  a  single  one — Sober  Paragon 
Chestnut  will  pay  you  more  in  dollar!  and  satis¬ 
faction  than  anything  el  re  you  could  plane 
Iptj  crop  sold  for  t  hr  highest  price  per  bushel, 
on  record.  Large  nuts  averaging  i  to  2  inches  in 
diameter,  and  as  sweet  and  delicious  as  the 
Native  Chestnut.  The  only  large  asrvef  chestnut 
»n  the  world. 


SOBER  PARAGON 


Mammoth,  Sweet  Chestnut 

Tht  Ira#  piclarcd.  *rrta  rears  eld.  her*  mar*  tkaa 
a  bosh  el  of  perfect  not*.  At  —  year  from  graft,  bore 
three  gists,  at  thr**  years  H  bore  three  quarts.  An 

orchard  pays  almost  from  the  start,  bemuse  yea 

start  with  hearing  trees. 

#?rvry  Tver  Mr  Ship  i*  a  Hearing  Tree 

They  are  magnificent  trees  for  path  or  lawn; 
making  Quick.  hardy,  symmetrical  growth,  with 
luxuriant  spreading  foliage,  dean  trunk  and 
stately  appearance. 

We  have  had  exclusive  control  of  tills  variety 
since  r qc7,  Vbeu  we  introduced  it  and  sold  the 
tint  tree*.  Every  year  our  stock  has  improved, 
and  we  now  have  100,000  hearing  trees  to  offer. 

CAUTION — Be  sar*  year  tree*  hear  the  arts  I.  copyright*! 

seal  with  the  trade  mark  name  "Sober  Paragon," 
Our  i 014  Catalog  and  Planting  Guido — 
/  ucUttb*  A  tit  (Whirr,  fruits,  //«»*«,  Shrub*, 
Kierj/iwws,  rff«,  mailnl  Free  on  rrt/ur*t . 

GLEN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Glen  wood  Nursery.  EsstablUhed  1866 
2259  Main  SL,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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Investments  and  Finance 


TUE  EFFECT  OF  WARS  ON  was  the  end  toward  which  the  Imperial 

NiTioMit  riFRTS  Bank  strove  resolutely  and  persistently 

NATION Al«  UL  from  that  moment  until  Germany  stood 

TATISTICS  showing  the  effect  of  great  forth  in  shining  armor  to  oppose  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  Russia  in  behalf  of  threatened 
Servia.  By  maintaining  a  discount-rate 
of  6  per  cent,  at  the  Imperial  Bank  from 
January  1  to  October  27.  1913.  by  active 
bidding  at  the  London  gold  auctions  for  th* 
gold  which  arrived  weekly  from  South 
Africa,  and  by  several  changes  in  monetary 

was  steadily  piled  up 
senior  of  the 
yes'  when  again  asked 


O  wars  on  the  debts  of  nations  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  New  York  Times  Annalint, 
which  takes  England's  struggle  with  Napo¬ 
leon  and  the  American  Civil  ar  as  ex¬ 
amples.  England's  struggle  comprised  the 
iteriod  from  1795  to  1815.  Tbo  rapid  in¬ 
crease  in  her  debt  during  those  twenty  legislation,  the  gold 

years  is  shown  in  a  list  of  the  new  loans  and  which  might  enable  the  Gov 
fundings  sho  had  to  mako  from  year  to  bank  to  answer  ‘yes’  . 

car  as  follows:  *  whether  German  finance  was  equipped  for 

I7W .  J36.ooo.om  }«*., . "^From  a  gold  fund  of  $1. *4 .000.000  on 

:i!IS .  S'mo'lw  iS83o  December  31,  1912,  the  Imperial  German 

3o!ooo.qoo  \w .  14.000x100  Hank  increased  its  rosorve  to  $336,000.0011 

ts.womo  }«J0 . on  June  30.  1911.  In  addition,  it  gathered 

[S!? .  rrnH'lwo  Si}".!”!!”"!  siSwS  up  for  the  Imperial  Government  a  sum  of 

mnj .  js .000.000  isi5 .  5J.000.000  about  $30,000,000  to  be  added  to  the  same 

isu .  u, 000.000  isu  .  nSn’ISS  amount  stored  in  the  vaults  of  the  Julius- 

!£* . “fflffi  turn,  at  Sp.nd.u- 

.  “Franco  and  Russia  were  not  far  behind 
In  1816  the  British  debt  reached  _its  Q„rmany  jn  th<>  scramble  for  the  world’s 
maximum,  which  was  £894,979,075.  surplus  gold  to  be  added  to  their  reserves. 

Equally  rapid  was  the  growth  of  our  debt  Russia  and  Franco  were  from  the  beginning 
as  a  consequence  of  tho  Civil  War.  When  in  a  much  stronger  position  in  respect  In 
the  war  broke  out,  a  total  debt  of  less  than  gold  than  Germany,  even  at  the  outbreak 
rmnnAnnn  in  tliia  country  In  °f  war-  trance  piled  up  her  sold 

$<0JXX), 000  existed  «o  re»  ttl  208  holdings  in  eighteen  months  from  $G1G.- 

1866  the  debt  had  reached  $2, 33-, 33 1,208.  qqqqqq  $792,000,000.  and  Russia,  with 
This  was  the  largest  debt  this  country  ever  Q  n,serve  already  approximating  $800.- 
had.  Reductions  began  to  be  made  soon  (XX),(XX),  materially  increased  the  amount, 
after  tho  war  cloned,  and  at  times  were  made  “Austria-Hungary  has  not  undertaken 
with  great  rapidity.  The  lowest  point  in  under  tho  monetary  reform  of  1802  to 
tho  debt  was  reached  in  1892— somethin*  pay  rold  freolv  in  tho  redemption  of  note*, 
under  $1,000,000,000.  After  1892  the  and  her  gold  fund  of  approximately  8250.- 

debt  began  to  rise,  and  during  the  Spanish  000.000  has  remained  comparatively  un- 
aeu oeguu  .  f  t  changed  in  amount.  It  was  not  surprizing 

War  increased  sharplj  •  that?  under  pressure  like  this,  the  New 

war,  it  would  have  stood  for  man\  a  niarket  should  have  boon  called  upon 

a  smaller  figure  than  one  billion  dollars.  ^  export  about  $8-1,000,000  in  gold  Iw-forr- 


"Tlic  Pkcccfilfv 


FLOKSralj!  M  ’’is  the 
key  to  Correct  fitting, 
s upr  emgtSj  :  t  v  tcu,  shoes  — 
backed  byV  reputa¬ 

tion  for  Quality  and  Satislac- 
tion.  Ask  for  The  Florsheim 
Shoe — there's  a  style  for  every 
taste  —  all  "Natural  Shape 
for  Comfort. 


Look  for  Name  in  Shoe 

Booklet  showing  “Styles  of 
the  Times"  free  on  request 

The  Floraheim  Shoe  Co, 
Chicago.  U.  S.  A- 


A  SMALL 
FIRST 
PAYMENT 


.n a7  FIRST  MORTGAGES 
9b  I  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

Net  I  On  Improved  bwiiMM  and  rrokleatlal  proo; 
on conservative  so",  mweta-  A1  Vt!' 

rlence  In  l  hi.  held ,  rrlcrrn.v  lufni«he.l  II  dodred.Titl,^ 
approved  by  leading  attorney*.  Correepondence  invited 

PALMER  AND  PALMER.  Jacksonville.  Fla. 


ll/IUTrn  inCIC  Wtie  lor  Li*t  ollnvention* 

WAN  I  tU  lUtAO  Wanted.  $1,000,000  in 

a— ^  prize*  offered  lot  invention*. 
Our  four  boob  tent  free.  Patent*  *ecmed  or  lee  returned. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  ft  C0..7S9  Nintk,  Waduajton,  DX. 
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190  drop  forgings.  We  use  a 
very  costly  clutch  to  prevent 
the  strain  of  gear  clashing. 
Every  chassis  part  is  ouilt  to 
stand  abnormal  shocks. 

Then  we  give  you  here  the 
one-rod  control,  found  in  no 
other  car.  A  simple  turn  of 
the  wrist  does  the  gear 
shifting. 

In  these  ways  we  add  about 
$200  to  the  necessary  cost  of 
each  car.  But  we  save  the 
average  user  twice  that  in 
troubles,  repairs  and  up-keep. 


Severe  Tests 

We  send  test  cars  over 
f  country  roads  for  10,000 
mile?  of  rough  driving.  Then 
take  them  apart  and  inspect 
them.  That’s  to  learn  how 
strong  parts  must  be  to  keep 
their  newness  after  years  of 
service. 

The  car  has  35  horsepower, 
but  every  test  is  based  on 
requirements  of  a  50- horse¬ 
power  motor. 

One  whole  building  is  de¬ 
voted  to  these  tests.  There 
steels  are  analyzed.  There 
gears  are  tried  out  in  a  50-ton 
crusher.  There  vital  parts  are 
required  to  show  at  least  50 
per  cent  over-capacity. 

6  Weeks  to  Build 

We  spend  six  weeks  on  each 
car  to  get  utter  exactness,  to 
make  sure  that  each  part  is 
perfect. 

We  use  15  roller  bearings, 


A  Super- Car 

'C  EquipfJ  Frill  ^ 

°  F.  O.  B.  Laming  ? fl« 

5 -Passenger  Touring  Car  or  Roadster 


Cost  Lowered 

Rco  the  Fifth  used  to  cost, 
with  full  equipment,  $270 
more  than  now.  Standardi¬ 
zation  has  brought  that  cost 
down.  Special  machinery, 
high  efficiency  and  a  model 
plant  have  helped.  This 
latest  model  offers  a  value 
which  two  years  ago  was 
impossible. 


By  an  Average  of  50  Per  Cent 

R.  E.  Olds  took  this  position  when  he 
first  brought  out  Reo  the  Fifth : 

The  usual  standards  are  not  good 
enough  for  men  who  buy  cars  to  keep. 

So  he  built  this 


super-car — a  car  or 
extremes,  of  vast  over-capacity — ultra 
in  its  fineness,  its  exactness,  its  ma¬ 
terials  and  its  costly  features. 

This  car  has  won  men  by  the  legions 
to  a  better  grade  of  car. 

New  Additions  No  Qr  is  kept  more  up-to- 

_  ...  date-  None  has  more  new- 

Countlcss  new  things  have  ,c 

been  added  since  this  car 

came  out.  Nearly  all  you  see  But  the  standards  have  not 
is  new  —  body,  finish  and  been  altered.  The  car  is  still 
equipment.  And  there  are  built  better  than  it  need  be, 
many  new  chassis  features.  by  an  average  of  50  per  cent. 

REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Lansing,  Michigan 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharine*,  Ont.  Canadian  Price,  $1,575 

Reo  the  Fifth  l|  •  _ 

Fait  Series  ft  9 


Men  are  buying  this  car 
now  faster  than  we  can  build 
it.  There  are  25,000  of  them 
running  today,  showing  how 
the  car  stands  up.  If  you 
look  at  the  facts  or  talk  with 
users,  you  will  choose  this 
well-built  car. 

We  have  dealer*  in  1155 
town*.  Write  for  Reo  Maga¬ 
zine,  which  tell*  and  picture* 
how  this  car  is  built. 


Reo  the  Fifth  is  built  for 
men  who  want  a  long-time  car 
— a  car  to  stay  new — to  ren¬ 
der  years  of  perfect  service. 
With  proper  care,  a  car  like 
this  should  run  100,000  miles. 

It  is  built  to  save  trouble, 
up-keep  and  repairs.  It  is 
built  to  stand  shocks  and 
strain.  The  longer  you  own 
it  the  more  it  will  show  its 
supremacy. 


E rtf/  J 

- ^ /  ' 

—  -  —  -  *  '  AIm  RouUltr 

Equipment  Include*  mohair  top  with  full  aid#  curtains,  mohair  alip  cover,  clear  vision  ventilating  windahleld,  apeedomvter, 
non  -eli  id  tiree  on  rear  wheels,  extra  rim  and  improved  tire  bracket,  pump,  jack,  complete  tpol  and  tire  outfit ,  foot  and  robe  raile 
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Complete  Water  only 

Tower  Outfit  *49 

High  grade  500  gal.  Cypres*  Tank 
and  20  ft.  Site!  Tower  like  ait 

Taat  (UBianleBcl  ^  v*n  W«»ff 


but  early  in  1912  this  limit  was  passed,  and 
within  the  next  two  years  the  issue  of  these 
two  denominations  of  small  notes  rose  to 
681.S22.tXX)  marks,  and  their  ratio  to  the 
total  note  circulation  to  about  26  per  cent. 

"The  Government  of  Russia  had  al¬ 
ready  reversed  its  original  policy  of  1897, 
of  saturating  the  circulation  with  gold  coin, 
and  adopted  the  policy  of  issuing  small 
notes.  The  notes  of  the  smallest  de¬ 
nomination,  1  ruble  (51  He.),  were  indeed 
retired;  but  notes  for  3  rubles,  5  rubles,  and 
10  rubles  ($5.15)  were  steadily  pumped 
into  the  circulation  until,  as  early  as  1909, 
they  constituted  46.5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
amount  of  paper  outstanding.  Within  the 
next  five  years  the  gold  in  the  State  bank 
was  increased  by  about  $170,000,000,  which 
nearly  covered  the  increase  of  the  out¬ 
standing  note  issue  by  $209,430,000. 

"With  the  general  suspension  of  gold 
payments  at  the  central  hanks  of  Europe, 
except  at  the  Bank  of  England,  the  banks 
are  in  a  position  to  resist  raids  upon  their 
gold  and  to  lend  their  resources,  as  far  as 
sound  banking  policy  |>ermits,  to  the  strug¬ 
gle  of  their  Governments  to  maintain  na¬ 
tional  independence.  In  England,  while 
the  bank  is  still  paying  gold  for  notes,  the 
policy  of  keeping  gold  in  circulation  has 
been  abandoned,  and  the  old  limit  of  note 
issue,  which  was  £5  ($24.40),  has  been  low¬ 
ered  to  10  shillings  ($2.44)  and  £1  ($-1.88). 

"It  is  not  the  purpose  of  any  of  the 
European  Powers,  however,  to  earn’  on  the 
war  by  issues  of  paper  money.  The  sus¬ 
pension  of  gold  payments  at  tne  hanks  and 
the  issue  of  notes  for  small  denominations, 
which  are  legal  tender  in  domestic  trans- 


The  Test 
of  AD 
Underwear 
Is  the 
Washtub 


v  *  BCNNlNCTON.Vr. 

If  you  men  who  ue  tick  and  tired  of  buying 
underwear  that  looks  good  when  new.  but 
comes  out  of  the  first  wash  misshapen  snd 
harsh— if  you  want  to  know  the  tatiafacbon 
of  wearing  undergarments  of  the  highest 
quality — take  home  a  couple  of  suits  of  the 

Original 

Spring-Needle  Knit 
Underwear 

Made  by 

Cooper-of-Bennington 

and  ace  how  beautifully  they  fit.  You  rtretch 
thi»  fabric  and  it  springs  right  back  to  its 
knitted  shape.  But  the  great  teat  is  the  wash- 
tub.  With  a  little  care,  Cooper-of-Bennington 
Underwear  comes  back  from  the  wash  like 
new,  with  all  its  original  softness,  all  its  orig¬ 
inal  shapeliness  and  springiness.  The  added 
comfort  of  the  patented  Cloaed  Crotch  makes 
this  underwear  the  best  you  can  buy. 

At  best  men's  stores  and  departments. 


actions,  is  for  the  purpose  of  husbanding  the 
£old  stock  ngainst  needless  runs  and  keep¬ 
ing  it  as  a  guaranty  fund  of  national 
solvency.  It  is  the*  course  which  was 
adopted  by  France  at  the  time  of  the 
Franco-German  War  in  1870,  but  so  pru¬ 
dently  were  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  of 


France  conducted  that  the  paper  never  fell 
more  than  2H  per  cent,  below  its  value  in 
U"l'l. 

"A  similar  policy  of  reserve  will  probably 


be  pursued  by  the  banks  of  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  aud  Russia  in  the  present  contest. 


The  Government  of  France  has  raised  the 
maximum  limit  of  the  not©  circulation  of 
the  bank  by  nearly  $1,000,000,009,  but  the 


increase  will  not  be  used  except  aa  addi¬ 
tional  currency  may  be  required,  owing  to 
the  restriction  in  other  forms  of  credit  and 
the  special  demand  for  notes  in  the  districts 


Sole  Distributors 


CHICAGO 


What 


Waiter  —  "  Roastbecffricasseedchicken- 
stewedlambhashedbakedandfried  potatoes  - 
jampuddingmilkteaandcoffee." 

Diner — “  Give  mo  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth 
syllables." —  T  it- Bill. 


An  Eye  for  Business. — Museum  At¬ 
tendant — *'  The  bill  of  this  prehistoric  bird 
had  thousands  upon  thousands  of  little 
holes  all  over  it." 

Congressman  (enthusiastically) — "Mag¬ 
nificent  !  What  an  ideal  one  to  introduce 
in  Congress !  "—Puck. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


THE  HUMAN  SIDE  OF  THE 
FIGHTING  MAN 

TO  speak  of  “the  human  side  of  war” 
bog  ms  paradoxical,  for  amid  the  flying 
death  of  lead  and  stool,  the  cunning  little 
machines  built  to  pour  out  hundreds  of 
death-dealing  bullets  a  minute,  the  greater 
enginery  of  the  siege-guns,  modem  fortifica¬ 
tions,  dreadnoughts,  and,  more  than  all. 
the  endless  phalanxes  of  the  men  them¬ 
selves.  drilled  to  a  machinelike  precision 
and  solidarity,  there  would  seem  to  be 
little  chance  for  any  human  aspect  of  the 
war  to  make  itself  apparent.  It  lias  ap¬ 
peared  now  and  then,  howevor,  in  fleeting 
glimpses,  and  even  has  made  its  way  across 
the  Atlantic  cablo,  in  spite  of  heavy  cable 
tolls.  The  Kansas  City  Star  has  collected 
a  few  of  the  best  of  these  narratives  that 
“present  the  human  side  of  the  war — 
present  its  deeds  of  valor  and  its  suffer¬ 
ings.”  We  read: 

The  first  actual  witnoss  to  give  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  fighting  on  the  French 
frontier  is  a  reservist  namod  Jacquin, 
and  his  story  is  told  by  George  W.  Price, 
the  special  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Sun  and  tho  London  Mail.  This 
is  Jaoquin’s  story,  told  on  his  hospital  bod 
at  Chamb6ry: 

“All  night  long  wo  listonod  to  the  roar 
of  gun-fire.  As  tho  dawn  appeared  we 
could  hear  the  first  Prussian  bullets  pass 
our  ears.  It  was  a  curious  sensation. 
One  could  say  at  first  that  a  swarm  of 
bumblebees  was  passing  him.  Then  we 
all  take  our  breath  and  instinctively  one 
opens  his  cartridge-pouch.  Tho  officers 
there  are  as  calm  as  during  the  July  14 
review  in  the  celebration  of  the  fall  of  the 
Hostile. 

“A  brief  order  rings  out.  We  lie  down 
and  a  fusillade  begins  again.  What  a  noise! 
We  make  a  few  leaps  forward  and  lie  down 
and  1  >egin  firing  again.  Wo  carry  out  this 
maneuver  right  to  tho  frontier  posts. 

“A  hundred  yards  farther  are  the  Ger¬ 
man  positions.  The  charge  bayonets  order 
comes,  and  we  leap  forward  and  tho 
Germans  decamp.  They  are  afraid.  When 
we  passed  the  frontier  post  and  knocked 
against  it  it  fell.  One  would  have  thought 
that  the  German  frontier  was  firmer  than 
that. 

“At  last  we  tread  on  Alsatian  ground. 
Formidable  shouts  resound  in  our  chests. 
I  run  fifty  yards  and  fall  senseless  from 
sunstroke.  1  recovered  twenty-four  hours 
later,  but  tho  surgeon  would  not  let  me 
remain  on  the  firing-lino. 

“At  one  moment  on  the  day  preceding 
tho  fight  at  Col  du  Bonhomme  wo  saw 
an  aeroplane  with  a  French  flag-piano 
over  us.  Wo  were  overjoyod.  A  minute 
later  wo  saw  it  drop  a  couple  of  bombs 
near  a  transport-train.  One  fell  three 
yards  and  the  other  ten  yards  from  tho 
train  and  buried  themselves  in  tho  ground. 
They  did  no  harm.  An  officer  called  out, 
‘Pigs!  They  are  Germans,’  and  ordered 
us  to  fire,  but  they  woro  too  high.” 

Another  correspondent  gives  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  fight  at  Ramillies,  whore  the 
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Department 


The  Best  Conducted 

of  the  U.  S.  Government 
is  the  Mailing  Depart¬ 
ment.  In  many  business 
houses  the  mailing  de¬ 
partment  is  looked  upon 
as  a  necessary  evil,  and  so 
treated  when  it  is  really 
as  important  as  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  regards  it. 
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Will  either  seal  or  stamp  or  do  both  in  one  operation. 
Affixes  stickers  on  backs  of  envelopes. 

ECONOMY — Uses  regular  postage  stamps  as  furnished  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  without  extra  charge  for  re-rolline. 

Any  concern  mailing  5.000  pieces  per  month  can  use  THE  PENCE  MAILING 
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Commercial 
Calculator — 


A  comprehensive  and  practical  means  of  multiplying 
all  sum*.  in  whole  Numbers  or  Decimal,  wlnth  are 
likely  to  occur  in  ordinary  commercial  transactions. 
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Rainwater  runs  dean  and  clear  from  roofa 
of  Fie*. a. Tile  — -  for,  Flex-a-Tile*  can't 
diacotor;  can't  ruet;  their  aurfacc  la  nat¬ 
ural  atone.  We  aaturate  pure  wool  felt 
with  *00%  ita  weight  of  pure  aaphalt;  then 
this  ia  coated  with  Oilaomte  —  tough, 
rubber-like,  wear-resisting.  but  that's 
only  the  durable,  water-proof  body  of 
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emerald  or  brown.  There  vou  have  a  A 
shingle  that  combines  tiMtahilliff 
with  brr»w/f/  and  that  coats  less  to 
lay  than  other  shingles.  Before 
you  roof,  get  the  i rfiofr  ‘ 

Tile  atory. 
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Get  the  new  Sterling  Catalog  of  true 
American  style  furniture — rich,  dis¬ 
tinctive,  artistic— at  very  low  prices. 
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FREE — Handsome  Catalog 
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German  cavalry  retreated  before  the 
French.  Of  the  battle  and  what  followed 
he  writes: 

“Throughout  the  afternoon  the  allied 
force  paasu*d  through  a  series  of  burned 
villages  from  which  the  invaders  had  been 
forced  to  retreat,  hastily  in  many  eases. 
They  had  sot  fire  to  them  by  means  of 
petrol.  Everywhere  one  heard  tales  of 
desolation  and  of  outrage  wreaked  by 
Germans  as  they  retired  More  tho  tri¬ 
umphant  Allies. 

“I  saw  some  houses  still  burning  when 
they  had  been  tired  but  two  hours  pre¬ 
viously  bv  the  enemy. 

“The  Allies,  especially  the  Belgians,  are 
in  a  state  of  fury  bordering  on  madness  at 
these  outrages  and  have  vowed  that  they 
will  exact  full  measure  of  retribution  for 
these  brutalities. 

“The  French  cavalry  completed  a  long 
forced  march,  of  which  it  is  not  advisable 
to  give  |iarticulars  here,  hut  when  it 
comes  to  he  written  it  will  certainly  rank 
among  the  finest  things  ever  accomplished 
by  any  mounted  force,  not  excepting 
S- uart's  great  raid  during  the  American 
Civil  War. 

"Tho  Belgian  infantry  which  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  Uhlans  behaved  Bplendidly. 
They  clamored  to  be  allowed  to  join  the 
pursuit  organized  by  the  French  cavalry, 
:.'id  if  they  had  ln«en  permitted  to  do  so, 
they  would  cheerfully  have  marched  in 
quest  of  tho  enemy  until  they  dropt. 

"ThiR  fair  land  of  Flanders  presents 
a  doleful  picture  of  sad  ravages  of  war. 
In  fuding  daylight  one  could  see  every¬ 
where  on  tho  horizon  the  rim  of  flame 
and  the  smoke  from  burning  villages." 

And  there  is  another  side  of  the  fighting 
that  presents  itself  hut  rarely  to  the  im¬ 
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agination  of  hirn  who  has  seen  no  actual 
warfare.  What  of  the  long  hours  spent 
hv  tho  soldiers  in  tho  trenches,  awaiting 
attack,  tense,  alert,  hut  enforcedly  inactive 
and  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
relief  of  physical  exertion?  Here  as  never 
in  the  day’s  march  or  campaign,  or  in  the 
night’s  dead  sleep  of  fatigue,  must  come 
thronging  tho  deeper,  more  serious  thoughts 
of  what  the  fighting  can  mean  to  the 
individual.  It  is  in  such  long  watches 
that  a  man  may  turn  craven,  rather  than 
in  the  peril  of  actual  conflict,  and  hero  a 
sturdy  concentration  upon  tho  common¬ 
place  becomes  a  rather  fine  sort  of  cour¬ 
age.  as  in  the  following  case: 

Percy  Phillip,  the  Brussels  correspondent 
of  the  London  .\cws.  gives  the  following 
picture  of  life  in  the  Belgian  tranches: 

"Sometimes  the  trenches  are  only  just 
ditches  cut  like  deep  furrows  utnong 
potatoes  or  along  the  edge  of  a  field  of 
corn.  Others  are  banked  on  the  attacking 
side  and  branches  are  placed  over  them 
to  scraen  the  men  from  tho  eyes  of  airmen. 

"Along  tho  quiet  hanks  of  the  Meuse, 
between  Namur  and  Dinant,  arc  three¬ 
s' ore  of  these  (tranches).  There  I  saw 
men  lying  in  readiness,  with  rifles  by  their 
sides.  Some  were  asleep  on  the  earth, 
with  a  little  straw  under  them,  but  ready 
at  a  word  to  seize  their  weapons.  Others 
w  ere  gossiping. 

"’What  do  you  think  of  to  talk  about! 
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in  the  trenches?  ’  I  asked  a  man  who  was 
off  duty  for  a  moment.  Ilis  answer  was: 

"40h,  anything—  the  heat,  tko  flies, 
our  experiences.  Don’t  think  we  confide 
much  in  each  other.  When  one  is  in  a 
situation  such  as  that,  one  catches  at 
anything  interesting.  We  do  not  talk 
philosophy,  but  some  of  us  practise*  it. 
Most  are  only  waiting  for  orders  to  kill, 
perhaps,  just  as  one  waits  for  a  tram 
and  lets  one’s  interest  be  taken  by  any¬ 
thing." 


A  STOLEN  JOURNEY 

“  T  WANTED  to  do  it,"  says  Frederick 

I  Niven,  a  young  Englishman  so¬ 
journing  in  Canada,  in  the  London  Doily 
Seta,  "because  a  man  had  told  me  I  could 
not  do  it,  and  I  was  young,  and  he  was 
ten  years  older  than  1,  and  the  curve  of 
his  lips,  as  he  said  1  could  nut  do  it.  ex¬ 
asperated  me."  “It”  was  riding  on  the 
underside  of  a  freight-car  for  a  hundnnl  and 
twenty  miles,  from  Vancouver  City  up  to 
Yale  on  the  Fraser  River.  The  reader  has 
heard  so  often  of  the  penniless  traveling 
in  this  way,  that  he  fails,  perhaps,  to  give 
such  tourists  full  credit  for  the  daring  lhe\ 
display  in  choosing  the  nether  Pullman  in 
preference  to  safe  and  sane  tramping. 

i 

Short  of  actually  trying  it.  no  letter  way  of 
judging  this  form  of  travel  could  be  found 
than  Niven's  story  gives  us.  It  was  a  new 
1  thing  to  him  and  a  fearsome  one;  he  «*x- 
I  perienced  it  intensely  and  has  chronicled 
•  his  experiences  carefully.  Having  taken 
(  his  dare  and  found  his  train,  the  next  step 
1  was  to  reach  a  wheel-truck  without  detec¬ 
tion  from  the  train  crew  .  Already  he  had 
been  instructed  in  the  art  of  "hulding  it 
,  down"  on  the  road;  but  to  attain  the  dnrk 
recesses  below  the  body  of  the  car  from  the 
station  platform  was  a  matter  of  momentous 
i  difficulty.  At  length  the  «*oast  was  clear. 
»  Niven  was  quick  to  grasp  his  opportunity : 

1  looked  forward  and  back.  Nobody! 
,  I  swallowed  my  heart  and  made  one  dive 
J  of  it  under  the  car,  down  on  hands  and 
knees,  and  crawled  to  the  front  axle.  It 
was  just  os  I  had  been  told  it  would  1h>. 
I  saw  a  brace-rod  a  foot  from  the  ground, 
the  great  timber  of  the  truck,  with  the 
springs  on  it,  behind.  Hut  us  I  approached 
a  voice  said:  "Full  up,  partner l"  I 
wanted  to  yell.  Yet  it  bucked  me  to  hear 
that  voice.  I  scuttled  back  to  the  rear 
truck,  crawled  under  its  front  axle,  and 
,  there,  again,  was  a  brace-rod. 

There  was  a  drumming  in  my  ears,  and 
through  that  drumming  1  heard  a  Iwll  ring. 
I  went  onto  that  rod  in  a  eold  sweat, 
perched  on  it,  leaned  l>aekward  so  that 
rny  shoulders  were  against  the  truck. 
The  rod  seemed  thin  oh  a  match  as  the  car 
received  a  bump,  and  then  was  twitched 
ahead  and  jerked  slightly  hack  again  as  the 
one  behind  received  its  tug.  My  foot, 
stretching  out  in  front,  just  grazed  a  tie 
■  (or  deeper),  and  drawing  them  up  cau- 
tiously  I  got  the  heels  to  catch  on  the  rod 
4  on  which  I  sat,  taking  care,  you  may  be 
sure,  to  lean  back  against  the  truck  with 
some  force,  remembering  that  the  whole 


All  the  talk  or  claims  in  the  world  can¬ 
not  down  this  one  big,  public-guiding 
fact,  viz.: — 

That  after  severe  comparative  tests, 

the  Colt  u as  adopted  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
because  of  its  marked  superiority  to  any  other 
pistol. 

Marked  superiority!  Did  you  get  that? 
Among  the  many  leading  features 
come  automatic  safety  and  quick 
action.  A  Colt  cannot  be  discharged 
until  you  purpose/)’ pull  the  trigger,  but  it 

Fires  the  First  Shot  First 

because  you  don’t  have  to  think  or  do  anything 
to  release  the  action.  Just  pul!  the  trigger— 
the  grip  safety  takes  care  of  itself  and  you. 

••Colts  to  the  Front"  (reproduced  here  in 
miniature)  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  pictures 
of  modern  war  scenes.  We  have  had  a  lim¬ 
ited  number,  without  adver¬ 
tising,  finished  in  beauti- 
ful  tones  by  the  new  offset 
process,  sire  26  in.  x  20  in.,  ^^^k 

on  heavy  white  stock  suit- 
able  for  framing.  Sent  on 
receipt  of  10c  to  cover  cost  of 
postage.  Mention  picture 
No.  26.  Also  request  book- 

let.  ••How  to  Shoot."  ^ 

COLT  S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFG.  CO. 

Hartford.  Conn. 
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Boston 

Garter 

Hold*  Your  Sock  Smooth  as  Your  Skin 

Men  who  drew  well  prefer 
the  silk  Boston  Garter  for 
personal  satisfaction 

OIOMI  ffiOIT  CO,  MAURI,  • 


BOSTON 


.uinuMiunavm 


A  strong,  rich  light  that  never  strains 
the  eyes,  streams  from  the  <<Emc^alite.', 
No  glare;  no  shadows.  The  adjustable 
shade— emerald  green  outside,  opal  in¬ 
side — is  scientifically  constructed  to 
throw  the  light  exactly  where  it  is 
wanted  and  is  easiest  on  the  eyes. 

Dtaltfi  everywhere  cm  supply  you 
VI  ritm  far  Honk  1*1.  It  p*ifwa  an*5  pirtnrre  in  fertnaJ  f.ilon 
t be  thirty  hani-  tnr.l*  l*w  of  "Exner»|i«»‘ '  l_Ainps  fi.r  ufllfw, 
.iinrr,  F*rW.  ■irhmom.  pds.no  and  many  «U»«r  usn. 

H.  C.  McF ADDIN  A  CO..  SS  Wim.  St..  N~  York 
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point  was  for  me  to  make  myself  into  a 
wedge  between  rod  and  truck. 

We  got  up  speed.  Wo  wont  over  the 
criss-cross  of  terminal  linos  in  a  dance , 
with  a  refunding  motion.  Then  wo 
slowed  down,  stopt,  puffed  back.  1  took 
it  for  granted  then  that  I  had  been  seen, 
or  that  tho  man  ahead  had  lieen  seen,  and 
that  she  had  stopt  so  that  wo  might  l>e 
hauled  out  and  committed  to  prison.  Then 
the  bell  clanged  again.  I  sat  back,  took 
the  jerk  forward  safely — and  wo  w.  ro  off 
once*  more.  I  don't  know  what  she  backed 
for.  I  don’t  care. 

We  were  off  in  earnest  this  time.  ,»ve 
sleepers  kept  running  underneath  as  if 
some  one  were  drawing  lines  in  haste, 
more  haste,  frantic  haste,  to  dazzle  my 
eyes.  They  charged  on  me  and  slid  under 
sickeningly.  Presently  the  whole  world 
seemed  going  from  under  my  feet.  1 
wanted  to  lean  forward  and  grab  it,  dust 
Hying  in  on  my  face,  pricking  in  my  oars, 
tingling  on  my  cheeks  as  flies  do  on  summer 
nights  when  motoring.  For  safety's  sake  I 
looked  up  to  the  floor  of  tho  ear  over  me, 
and  glared  at  it  steadily  for  tho  next 
quarter  of  an  hour  perhaps,  tho  it  se  ined  a 
lifetime.  The  next  thing  I  had  to  protect 
myself  against  was  trying  to  balance  the 
cars!  At  curves  the  solid  body  of  the  car 
overhead  moved  like  a  long  oompass-fingcr 
or  behaved  like  a  ship  going  against  the 
wind  when  the  wind  suddenly  thrusts  her 
a  point  or  two  off,  and  lieforo  the  steers¬ 
man  brings  her  up  again. 

After  a  littlo  while,  however,  I  began  to 
feel  (as  they  Bay  out  West) 
great  hilarity  filled  mo. 


lla*  fine  Auto  S«mi 

«>th  Nine  Spring 
J  Covered  in  Imperial 

V  Is  Leather,  $5.90.  In 

best  genuine  Goat- 
^C.  ,  j  -  «kin,  $6.90.  Ii  i* 

^  made  of  solid  oak, 

with  quarter  sawed  back  and  arms.  Specify 
Fumed  or  Early-Engli*h  finish  as  desirrd. 
Order  No.  44SS.  Money  back  if  yoo  are 
not  entirely  satitfied  and  pleased. 

Our  catalog  shows  betier-than-usual  turnllnr* 
for  every  room.  We  ship  from  the  factory  to 
you.  and  by  simply  unpacking  our  completely 
finished  furniture  you  earn  for  youraelf  the 
jobbers'  and  dealers'  big  profits,  and  save  all 
their  expenses ;  getting  splendid  furniture  to 
beautify  your  borne  at  just  about  half  what 
stores  must  charge. 

Direct  Furniture  U  refined  in  design, 
worthy  In  construction  and  sent  on 
approval.  Order  this  chair  or  let  us 
send  our  complete  Catalog  D941 

DIRECT  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

Sth  As*.  ss4  Fsdtrsl  Sqssr*  Ci.oos.li.  Ok- 


Everyone 
with  Teeth 
Needs  Calox 

The  sense  of  purity  and 
freshness  in  tne  mouth 
after  Calox  is  used  arises 
from  the  purifying  action 
of  the  OXYGEN  in 


The  Oxygen  Tooth  Powder 

Use  it  night  and  morning 
and  realize  how  effectively  it 
cleanses  and  whitens  the  teeth 
and  how  surely  it  aids  in 
preserving  them. 

Send  for  a  copy  ■JlB 

of  our  colored 

Tooth  Brush 

amine  and  instruct 

the  children;  alio  A  |  0W#i| 

for  trial.  A  postal  ] 

brings  both  tree. 

A  It />  rufgis ts ,  2J  ant  /  I 

McKesson  &  Robbins 

Ask  for  the  Calox  Tooth  Brush,  ss  cents 


ZODENTA 


was 

down  again  whore  it  should  be;  it  wu-  not 
going  to  burst  after  all.  I  puckered  my 
eyes  1» cause  of  the  dust  and  wind  that 
rushed  at  me.  Ever  and  again,  in  some 
rocky  cutting,  the  sound  went  up  from 
deafening  to  awesome.  But  it  was  the 


For  the  Teeth 

and  rwriflra  the  mouth  and 
fragrant.  It  wblteng 
tho  teeth  atul  prevent*  tartar.  Apw 
nhb'to  Utov  rwlc  «ir  powder.  2S  cent*. 
At  drugurfrt*'  or  direct  fn*n  or 
Sctid  fe  ■tamp  for  MB|lf  of  four 
fin i  it  Ingram  product*. 

I  KLDLKICK  P.  INGHAM  CO. 
fttUbUsHrd  ItSS 

T7  Tenth  Sl.  Oemfe,  Mich. 

WUuUor.  Out. 


Choose  Jerseys 


I  “held  her  down"  to  Yale,  where  I 
dropt  from  tho  rod  and  crawled  out,  feeling 
as  if  I  iiad  been  beaten  all  over,  or  as  if  I 
had  tho  severest  symptoms  of  influenza. 
I  erawlod  out  and  stood  up,  and  then  went 
down  on  my  kneos,  hauled  myself  up  again, 
and  with  wobbly  knoes  crossed  to  the 
bushes  south  of  the  track  and  sal  down 
there.  A  brakeman,  stopping  down  from 
the  tiara,  saw  me,  crossed  over  to  tho 
bushes,  and  stood  looking  at  mo  long  and 
thoughtfully. 

“Got  it  in  tho  neck  all  right,”  ho  said 
at  last. 

I  merely  looked  up  and  made  some  kind 
of  smile  at  him.  I  did  not  care  very  much 
what  he  did,  severe  tho  ho  looked,  and 
helpless  tho  I  was. 

“Got  any  dough?”  he  said.  “Dough" 
is  money. 

1  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  and  fished 
out  a  liaudful  of  dust  and  small  cinders, 
and  extracted  twenty-five  cents  ("two 
bits"),  which  I  tendered  to  him.  The  fare 
would  be  almut  six  dollars,  but  it  was  not 
money-saving  I  was  after  that  day.  He 
pocket.-d  his  perquisite  and  strolled  away 
contented.  I.  too,  was  contented.  1  had 
“beaten  my  way”  underneath — "tangling 
up  with  the  trimmings."  in  tho  slang  of 
tho  country — to  show  myself  that  I  could 


To  Supply  the  Family  Milk 

An  •min«nt  doctor  itjnt 

*Tboeft  buying  milk  b /  ih*  quirt,  *oid  at  ft 

uniform  pAcm  for  nil  b rwd«,  will  get  wemr* 

o>mmorT±U  v’rniuo  by  portioning  Jfmj  mm 

Nobody  attempts  to  deny  the  trulh 
of  this  statement.  Jersey  milk  is 
richest  in  butter  fat  and  the  other 
solids  which  make  milk  valuable. 
I  f  you  keep  one  or  a  number  of  cows 
for  your  own  use,  there  is  all  the 
#  .  more  reason  why  those 

cows  should  be  Jerseys. 

5 Your  Jersey  cow  not  onlv 

y  supplies  you  with  rich 

WKv  milk,  but  she  keeps  it  up. 

iscr  ^  °ne  °{ the  we«  *tn°wa 

Jersey  qualities  is  her 
persistency  in  milk.  She 
is  easily  kept,  she  produces  nulk 
economically,  while  ner  beauty  and 
gentleness  single  her  out  as  em- 

{ihatically  the  cow  to  supply  m.x 
or  the  home. 

A  membership  in  this  Club  a '21 
prove  valuable  to  all  Jersey  owner* 
We  have  no  Jerseys  to  sell,  but  we 
will  gladly  supply  you  with  con¬ 
vincing  Jersey  facts. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUI 
324  W.234  Stra.t,  N.w  York  Cuy 


lITTo  v  |  u  t/v  'l'" 
li'l  1 1  k'I  nft  m  1  .lai.ju-  ...upi-ott 
•  SmBy-.w  of  “ 
mamAiv  mortgag-,  buy  i  home 
r  I»*n 

\‘.W  do  a«  thousand*  of  otHrr* 
are  doing  Make  money 
Yv  t*'/  wiling  World**  Stnr  llo- 
N&Y  ilcry  and  Kktn  Knltllo- 
derwear  in  your  home  town. 

V  No  prrviou*  experience  I »ne<r*- 

Jf  m  nut',.  INcfthu*  vvu  ho^t.imak^ 
mono  In  an  C4iy,  coo  ftcnUI  an  I 
pront  able  n  ly.  Twol.nlv  ugrnt« 
I  br«ii»n  In  tSrlr  home  to  vn  In  Cali- 

l  forma  anil  curb  made  orer 

Vflk  $5,000  FIRST  YEAR 

l  k  We  aril  direct  from  the  mill  to 
the  homr.ellmlnatlnt  the  mld- 
dleman  •  profit,  thereby  pvtQg 
better  value  for  the  money,  Our 
line*  for  narti.  h  on» rn  anil  HUM  tea 
H  are  ftroou*  the  *  or  1*1  over.  Wr  have 
In  IH  yrtogrown  to  le  the  lartr«t 
/'M  concern  In  the  world  manijfac- 
tunng  a  o' I  **4hng  knit  go*!?  direct 
to  the  coMUmer. 

Agent*  mnted  lo  every  tovfl. 
w  It  ii  a  permanent,  pleaunt  and 

profitable  builnew  Write  today  for  otir  free 
catalog  We  protect  agent*  In  territory  and 
make  prompt  delivery. 
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do  it.  I  had  done  it — but  I  never  want  U> 
do  it  again. 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  MURDER 

THE  Louisville  Times  calls  its  readers’ 
attention  to  the  crisis  in  crime  that  is 
at  present  blighting  Chicago.  It  appears 
that,  in  the  trades  particularly  of  slugging, 
the  coup  de  leadpipe,  and  murder,  the  cost 
of  protection,  the  underground  charges, 
and  the  scarcity  of  raw  material  have 
brought  about  the  situation  where  the 
criminal  must  receive  a  higher  remunera¬ 
tion  for  his  crimes  or  he  will  be  forced  to 
seek  a  more  prolltable  occupation.  Such  is 
the  disgust  of  some  of  the  more  expert 
thugs  at  the  present  conditions  that  they  1 
threaten  to  turn  honest.  The  Times 
quotes  from  the  Chicago  Herald  some  data 
on  the  prohibitive  scale  of  prices  upon 
which  all  Helf-respecting  Chicago  thugs 
now  insist: 

A  business-agent  who  actually  has  hired 
sluggers  in  times  past  has  told  State's 
Attorney  Hoy  no  and  the  Herald  something 
of  the  addod  cost. 

lie  said  that  a  few  months  ago  an  A  No.  ' 
l  thug,  competent  and  experienced,  could 
bo  hired  on  an  ordinary  knock-down  job 
for  $10.  Ho  would  hire  his  own  get-away, 
too.  A  complete  killing  would  cost  $500 
und  a  one-way  ticket. 

The  old  prices  per  hem!  quoted  to  em¬ 
ploying  "business-agents”  wero  about  as 
follows: 

“Simple  knock-down,  victim  unconscious 
and  marked  up  a  little,  $10  to  $'20. 

"Vicious  slugging,  with  a  bone  or  two 
brokou,  victim  taken  to  hospital,  $40  to 
$75. 

"Murder,  where  slugger  had  to  leave 
town,  $500  and  car-faro." 

The  new  prices,  resulting  from  con¬ 
victions  of  labor  gunmen  and  previous  to 
the  Herald's  expose,  were  give  .  as  follows: 

"Hospital  rases,  light,  medium  or  heavy, 
<100  to  $500. 

"Killing,  necessitating  leaving  the  city, 
♦.'.500  and  car-faro. 

"In  addition  the  employers  of  the  thugs 
now  must  furnish  a  satisfactory  swift  auto¬ 
mobile  to  aid  in  the  get-away.” 

Well  might  the  student  of  political  eco¬ 
nomy  face  the  future  with  dismay.  With 
the  cost  of  murder  jumping  from  $500  to 
$2,500  at  a  Binglo  bound,  it  is  enough  to 
ili courage  oven  the  most  opulont  promoter 
of  assassination.  And  it  will  be  noted,  too. 
that  under  the  revised  schedule  the  thugs 
have  eliminated  the  "simple  knock-down,” 
presumably  because  they  can’t  afford  to 
indulgo  in  any  sort  of  thuggery  for  such  a 
paltry  sum  as  $10.  Every  case  now  must 
lie  a  "hospital  case,”  and  the  price  has 
soared  into  the  hundreds.  If  conditions 
do  not  improve  shortly  the  Chicago  thug 
may  have  to  turn  to  the  hazardous  calling 
of  burglary  and  the  exponent  of  assassina¬ 
tion  will  be  obliged  to  do  the  job  himself. 

It  is  only  in  Louisville  that  the  price  of 
“hospital  cases”  and  killings  remains 
stationary  at  a  maximum  of  $250,  provided 
the  work  is  done  with  an  automobile. 
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competition,  makes 
fills  your  pay  envelope.  The  TuUoss  Touch  System,  entirely 
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Bow  YOl* — right  now — using  spore  time  only — can  master  this  system, 
change  from  “  sight"  to  “touch."  from  mediocre  to  expert. 

EARN  $25,  $30  per  week,  AND  UP 

ff  told  in  full,  with  abundant  proof,  in  big  dS-page  FREE  Book,  just  from  the  press, 
describing  our  new  Course.  Standard  speed- method  for  ij  years.  Thr*  one 
system  that  uientijicaUy  develops  the  fingers  into  mil  efficiency.  Definite  gymnastu 
exercises  train  every*  finger — every  finger  muscle — so  as  to  insure  perfect  accuracy  —  highest  speed. 
This  copyrighted  system  is  never  taught  in  business  schools  —  you  can  learn  it  only  direct  from  us. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


A  Cautious  Owner. — A  Pennsylvania 
farmer  was  the  owner  of  a  good  Alderney 
cow.  A  stranger,  having  admired  the 
animal,  asked  the  fanner:  **  What  will  you 
take’ for  your  cow?  ” 

The  farmer  scratched  his  head  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said:  “  Ixs>k  a-hen . 
ho  you  the  tax  assessor  or  has  she  been 
killed  by  the  railroad?  " — The  Argonaut. 


Getting  What  You  Pay  For 


•J  Are  you  holding  down  the  high  cost  of  living  by  seeing  to  it  thsf  you  get  what  you  pay  lor? 

Areyouiure  that  every  peck  you  pay  lor  measures  a  peck;  every  pound,  a  pound; 
every  ton, 2000  pounds;  every  gallon.  4  quarts? 

<1  Almost  all  household  supplies  are  bought  without  checking  the  amount  delivered. 

<]  Gas  is  a  commodity  which  does  not  ask  to  be  bought  on  faith.  It  is  measured  on  your 
premises,  as  you  use  it,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  verily  the  gas  meter  reading  (s 
simple  process  which  your  Gas  Company  will  show  you  how  to  do  yourself)  and  you  can 
satisfy  yourself  that  you  are  getting  what  you  pay  for. 

f|  Your  gas  meter  is  a  simple  and  accurate  measuring  machine.  This  is  proved  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  tests  made  by  City  and  State  authorities  whose  records  are  accessible  to  the  public. 

*1  Your  Gas  Company  stands  ready  at  ail  times  to  aid  you  in  securing  the  most  efficient 
results  from  the  use  of  its  product,  but  it  cannot,  without  your  co -operation,  control  the 
amount  or  the  way  it  is  used  alter  it  passes  through  the  meter. 

The  men  who  make  and  sell  you  gas  are  MERCHANTS.  They  have  invested  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  your  community.  1  hey  are  there  to  slay.  Possibly,  you  are  asha*e* 
holder  with  them. 

(f  Wisdom,  as  well  as  common  honesty,  leads  them  to  strive  for  public  confidence  and  to 
see  that  you  get  what  you  pay  for.  They  want  to  keep  on  doing  business  with  you. 

<3  When  you  buy  GAS.  YOU  GET  WHAT  YOU  PAY  FOR. 

f]  Send  for  the  free  booklets:  Thousand  f/iri  for  Gas,"  * 9  The  Hygienic  Value 

of  Cos  Lighting .  ** 


Zooratcry. — There  i*  no  plnee  liko  tb«* 
House  of  Commons  for  a  44  ni**e  derange- 
ment  of  metaphors.”  It  will  la*  a  lomr 
litne,  however,  before  we  have  a  mixture 
iHjual  to  the  outburst  of  an  effusive  orator 
who  said: 

44  The  British  lion,  whether  it  is  roaming 
the  deserts  of  India  or  climbing  the  forests 
of  Canada,  will  not  draw  in  its  horns  or 
retire  into  its  shell !  ” — Tti-BiU. 


Goods  Returned. — Onee  an  old  darky 
visited  a  doctor  ami  was  given  definite 
instructions  as  to  what  ho  should  do. 
Shaking  his  head  ho  started  to  leave  the 
office,  when  the  doctor  said: 

44  Here,  Hast  us,  you  forgot  to  |»ay  ine.” 

44  Pay  yo  for  w  hat,  boss?  ” 

44  For  my  advice,”  replied  the  doctor. 

44  Xaw,  suh ;  naw,  guh;  I  ain’t  gwine 
take  it,”  and  Kastus  shuttled  out, — Xorfol): 
Lc  dyer-  Dispatch, 


If  you  haven't  read 
'The  Story  oi  Nancy  GayM 

mb.i1  at  imn  for  a  frv#  fop)  that  mtiU  j.o 

Nattcy  up;  44  What  I  you  can  1  rrwd  f*  in  gxx 
tnrtn?  Why  it's ••  «iy  u  tclkog  bow.  I 
read  nunc  nrfy  Irw  dip  jutffi*  tlw  tatwfac- 
boo  of  knov*  i  a  what  my  light  ard  fuel  arc 
cooing.  And  I  know  I’m  gri  ingall  I  pay  fat. 
I  wuh  I  knew  that  all  the  other  d  irg«  I  buy 
were  u  accutauly  weighed  and  meaaurrd." 


National  Commercial  Gas  Association 

29  W«st  39th  Stroet,  New  York  City 


served  Pat,  “  making  lovo  to  u  widow  is  a 
qunro  thing  to  do.  Before  ye  begin  ye 
know  what  the  end  will  be  and  yet  you’re 
seared  that  mebl>e  somethin’ll  happen. 
Ye  make  up  your  mind  it's  no  use  tryin’ 
ami  thin  yo  discover  ye’ve  gone  so  fur  ye 
can’t  back  out.  It’s  full  av  disappoint¬ 
ments  and  hopes  ami  in  the  end  comes  the 


How  to  Argue  and  WIN! 

Br  C.«*01c  KIm.  Autfwr  d  "How  b>  Sp «  PuUic."  rtc. 


Joavph  CraiMl.  M.D.,  anther  ol  --TW 
ijtlvllVC  Sf  mi  - 1  asaaa  aatl  the  Semi  -  Ret  pvasiUc .  ‘  * 

Ctn  You  to-diy  draw  a  cl^r  line  betweim  the  Occult  and 
the  demonstrated  facts  of  Science  t  This  question  is  liable 
t  .  •  stump”  the  K  si  of  us,  to  great  tuve  been  the  advances 
of  sciinre  in  recent  years.  Dr.  Graxsct  brings  you  face  to 
I  ate  wuh  a  4 '<1.  speculated  realm/4  presenting  phmomgftL 
t’.at  formerly  were  looked  upon  as  occult,  but  which  are 
now  fully  exp  amed  and  accounted  for,  as :  h  pno:  c  sleep, 
ihc  unconscious  will  of  movers  of  ta',!cs,  the  unconscious 
magination  of  mediums,  ard  the  ur.  const. out  memory  of 
hypnotized  persons.  He  bc  ieves  that  minv  ph*  nornena 
still  rcgirdca  at  occult*,  i!l  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
be  included  in  the  ca  alo  rof  accented  scientific fir  incite  i— 
including  mental  suggestion^  direct  intercourse  of  thought, 
t/letxithr,  fwmmttt.'ns,  etc.,  etc.  He  reviews  the  whole 


Do  you  need  ecu.  rete  suggestions  for  training  your  mind 
to  accuracy  of  thought*  for  training  yourseil  tube  tactful 
in  approachinz  men  to  win  litem  over  to  think  as  you  do 
Grenville  Klciscr,  the  well-known  pub  k-sj*aking  coach 
and  instructor,  can  give  you  the**  gradual  suggestions. 
Hts  methods  arc  the  result  of  many  years4  successful  ex 
perieuce  in  teaching  men  to  thiuh  cm  thatrfeet .  He  insists 
on  clearness  and  conciseness  of  statements,  skill  in  the 
selection  ol  words,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  strong,  forceful 
personality.  W hat  does  It  mean  to  the  lawyer? — to  the 
preacher? — to  the  bus. ness  nun?— to  the  politician? — to  the 
salesman? —to  YOU? — to  be  able  to  Argm *  and  IV/ X! 

Cloth,  f I.2S  act.  Average  Carriage  Charges.  12c. 
FUNK  *  W  AON  ALLS  COMPANY  New  York  and  Law  dee 


explained. — ”  What’s  yours?  ” 

“  Coffee  and  rolls,  my  girl.” 

One  of  those  iron-heavy,  quarter-inch , 
thick  mugs  of  coffee  was  pushed  over  tin 
The  fastidious 


counter, 
dazed, 
over  it. 
”  But 


person  seemed 
He  looked  under  the  mug  and 


here  is  the  saucer?  ”  he  inquired 
m’t  give  no  saucers  hero.  If  »i 
did  some  low-brow’d  oome  pilin’  in  an 
drink  out  of  liis  saucer,  an*  we’d  lose  a  lot 
of  our  swullcst  trade.’’ — Savannah  A’ctra. 


‘•Wolf!  Wolf!”— The  heavy  blael 
clouds  had  mossed  in  the  cast  and  west 
the  lightning  was  flashing  fir 


ly  between 
the  heavy  incessant  rolling  of  the  thunder. 

Francis  was  terribly  frightened,  and  his 
fond  mother  had  gathered  her  young  hope¬ 
ful  and  tried  logically  to  calm  his  fears. 

”  Don’t  be  afraid,  darling.  There's 
nothing  to  fear.  God  sends  the  thunder¬ 
storm  to  clear  the  air,  water  the  dower-, 
and  make  it  cooler  for  us.  Now,  don’t 
cry,  dear;  it  won't  harm  you.  and  every¬ 
thing  will  be  better  when  it's  over.” 

The  little  fellow  listened  intently,  and  as 
his  mother  finished  he  looked  up  at  her 
gravely  and  said:  “No,  no,  mother;  you 
talk  exactly  the  way  you  did  last  week 
when  you  took  me  to  the  dentist  to  have 
the  tooth  pulled.”—  PUUbura  ChrunieU- 
r degraph.  Digitized  by  Uoogl 
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Rare. — "  Sadie,  what  is  a  gentleman?  ” 

*•  Please,  ma'am,”  answered  the  well- 
bred  child,  “a gentleman’s  a  man  you  don't 
know  very  well.”  —  Pittsburg  ChronieU- 
T<  If  graph. 


Too  Much.— WirK — 44  Ta-ta,  dearie:  1 
shall  write  l»eforo  the  end  of  tho  week." 

I1H8DA.no — '“Good  gracious,  Alice;  you 
must  make  that  check  last  longer  than 
t  hat." — London  Opinion. 


Not  the  Same  Thing.—4*  A  great  deal  of 
what  wo  call  pleasuro  is  largely  imagi¬ 
nary,”  said  tho  ready-made  philosopher. 

“  1  suppose  so, ”  replied  the  man  who 
was  working  on  his  automobile. 

“  Now,  wouldn’t  you  like  to  1*  able  to 
take  a  long  ride  without  having  to  worry 
about  speed  limits  or  spark-plugs  or  tins 
or  anything  at  all?  " 

“  I  should  say  so  !  " 

”  Well,  here’s  a  street-car  ticket."— 
Washington  Star. 


Hopper  Recognized.—4*  Even  animals 
show  their  feeling, 44  remarked  Do  Wolf 
Hopper,  tho  comedian,  to  a  friend  the 
other  day.  44  Only  yesterday  an  animal 
showed  mo  gratitude.  1  was  wandering 
along  a  stream  in  the  country  when  I  met 
a  cow  in  great  distress.  Her  calf  was 
drowning.  I  plunged  in  the  water  and 
rescued  tho  calf  and  tho  grateful  cow  lick.-d 
my  hand.” 

“  That  wasn’t  gratitude,”  replied  Un¬ 
friend.  44  The  cow  thought  she  had 
twins.44 — Troy  Times. 


The  Victim. — It  was  a  wizened  little 
man  who  appeared  before  the  judge  and 
charged  his  wife  with  cruel  anti  abusive 
treatment.  His  bettor  half  was  a  big. 
squaro-jawed  woman,  with  a  determined 
eye. 


For  tfiar  long  run.- 
Carry  a  can  in  your  Car 
It  makes  a  difference ” 

in  the  efficiency  of  your  engine,  by  decreasing  its 
frictional  loss  and  enabling  it  to  develop  maximum 
power.  In  this  manner  it  enhances  the  general 
serviceability  and  endurance  of  the  motor  and 
greatly  lessens  upkeep  costs. 

It  forms  a  lubricating  “cushion”  of 
equal  thickness  between  the  moving 
metals— thus  preserving  them  against 
the  rigid  endurance  test  of  the  long 
run.  Here’s  why  this  “cushion4* 
retains  its  life  and  serviceability: 

Hav/ime  Oil  it  made  only  from  one  uniform  hair 
cru*ii  of  tented  quality. 

It  iv  manufactured  by  our  'Special  process”  which 
leaves  the  inJrvtJual  moUcnUs  unscathed y  retaining 
the  “rubbcr-bair*  springnesa  of  the  oil.  Nevertheless  it 
is  entirely  freed  from  floating  carbon  and  impurities. 


Buy  the  Oil  in  the  Blue  Can. 
2  Five-Gallon  Cana  to  the  C***. 


Tell  u»  your  make  and 
we'll  toll  you  your  trade. 


Ask  your  garage  man  or  write  us  direct 
for  testimonials  of  Hu^volim  users  who 
own  your  make  of  car.  Write  for  the 
<4Lubrican,**  our  booklet  on  lubrication. 


If  You  Buy  a  New  Car— 

—you  are  entitled  to  the  comfort  and 
longer  sen-ice  that  comes  with  the 


If  Y'ou  Have  an  Old  Car — 

-make  it  ride  smoother  than  ever 
and  prolong  its  life  with  the 


AMES  EQUAtpiNG  SPRING 

The  darker  part  of  the  above  illustration  shows  how  the  Ames  fits  over  your 
present  leaf  springs  to  cushion  them  on  the  recoil.  Without  the  Ames  your  longest 
leaf  is  protected  only  on  the  downward  swing.  Yet  it’s  the  recoil  that  breaks  springs 
and  gets  the  brunt  of  jolts  and  vibrations. 

*4  Rough  or  Smooth  ?  ” 

is  our  free  booklet  telling  how  the  Ames  Equalizing  Spring  keeps  the  new  car  young 
and  renews  the  old  car's  youth.  A  postal  will  bring  it  to  you. 

CLARENCE  N.  PEACOCK  SCO 

exclusive  kiciKi  ■  i  i 

•*790  BftOADWAV 
w  VO OK 


“  In  tho  first  place,  whore  did  you  moot 
Hum  woman  who  has  treated  you  so  dread¬ 
fully?  44  asked  the  judge. 

“  Well,”  replied  the  little  man,  making  a 
brave  attempt  to  glare  defiantly  at  his 
wife,  44  I  never  did  moot  her.  She  just 
kind  of  overtook  me.” — Pittsburg  ( 'hronick- 
Telograph. 


INDIAN  REFINING  CO.,  d.p,.  c.  New  York 


A  Costly  Substitution. — 44  Come  here# 
Hates  ! 44  roared  tho  master  of  an  English 
village  school,  one  morning.  44  I  have  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Johnson  informing  me 
that  his  Bon  is  unablo  to  attend  school  in 
consequence  of  a  thrashing  you  inflicted 
upon  him  yesterday.  Is  that  a  fact. 
Bates?  44 

44  N-n-no,  sir,”  quailed  Bates,  44  I  never 
touened  ’im.” 

But  the  master  did  not  believe  him,  and 
two  minutes  later  Bates  was  asking  per¬ 
mission  to  stand  up  in  class. 

On  the  following  day  Johnson  returned, 
and  the  master  sought  justification  for  his 
act  before  tho  whole  class.  44  Did  you  tell 
your  father  that  Bates  thrash.il  you, 
Johnson?  ”  he  asked. 

44  No,  sir,”  piped  the  youth. 

The  master’s  countenance  clouded.  “But 
your  father  wrote  to  me,  saying  that  Bates 
did  it.” 

44  I  know  ’e  did,44  sniveled  Johnson.  “  It 
was  Billy  Beauohany>  did  it.  sir;  but 
father  couldn’t  spell  ^Beauchamp.’  and  so  1 
he  wrote  4  Bates.’ 44 — Youth’s  Companion.  | 
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FOOD  PRODUCTS 

MAIL  ORDER  SERVICE 


Product!  of  certain  localities  are  noted  throughout  the 
country  but  are  produced  in  such  limited  quantities 
that  national  grocery  More  distribution  is  out  of  the 
<lvie«tK»n.  For  this  rraaoc  the  producer*  advertiar  to  deliver  direct 
to  the  buyrf  sad  OHM  lexers  may  be  asaured  of  prompt  ace* 
vice  and  quick  delivery  either  by  mail  or  parcel  port. 


Wr'w  bran 
pleasing 
people  for 
28  gears 


We'll  please  you 
or  refund 


DAVIS  DELICACIES 

From  Ocean,  Farm  and  Orchard 

The  b«et  fi»h  in  the  world  are  brought 
into  Gloucester.  We  eel  the  first  selection  and 
deliver  them  to  you  lrtr*h  from  tlie  boats,  in 
keepable  packages,  with  tho  sea  flavor  retained. 

Th©  beat  vegetables  in  the  world  are 

Irrnughi  to  our  dm  k,  after  being  packed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  standard,  where  they  grow,  in  order 
t*»  assure  proper  freshness. 

Th©  best  fruits  in  the  world  art*  un¬ 
loaded  at  our  wharf  from  Native  Orchards,  the 
South,  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Aero*1*  the  Seas. 

No  matter  where  you  llw,  we  guarantee  to 
bring  to  your  door  Nature  s  choicest  product* 
from  Ocean.  Kami  and  Orchard,  pockod  as  they 
grew  and  packed  to  keep. 


We  sell 
direel  to  you 
— never 
through 
dealers 


Davis  v 

DLLICACIES/ 


Express  free 
on  $ 3.00 
orders 

€39 t of 

Kansas 


OUR  SEA  FOODS  range  from  the  Mackerel 
l fresh  tvr  salted  i,  Codfish  t fresh  or  salted).  Sal¬ 
mon,  Lobster*.  Crain,  Clams  and  Shrimp  pi  out 
native  water*,  to  the  mwc laities  nf  Italy,  France, 
Portugal  and  the  North  Sea  Fort*. 

OUR  FARM  PRODUCTS  Include  all  the 
g'H>d  thing*  that  grow  in  and  near  the  ground, 
special  cures  of  haenn,  dried  meat*,  pork  and* 
beans  and  other  New  England  goodies. 

OUR  ORCHARD  SPECIALTIES  ate 
gathered  from  the  »*ek*ctrd  crop*  of  American 
and  mure  Tropical  Climes 

All  are  of  a  quality  rarely  found  even  ^ 
in  the  lie*t  markets.  ^  ^ 

Wr  ar*  *1*1  to  •.•tod,  w|m 'ii  erqi*r«l.  ..nr  ^ 

•Ir»rrlp4«v#  p'lrc  li*l  Irllmr  Ill* 

»oai»y  «|wel  Sllif*  wr  LaihIN  noil  boW  -C/ 

I-  -I  L.  M!>.y  ItKto  Our  frrr  X 
hook  of  Krceipis  ii  in  iu-  V  jl  O 

«V.rily  rill  out  teu|M.n 


i  -i»t  and  IvRin  I.. 

iniir  *L»r..  «.f  .  ^ 

lliw  Mmhi.iI  « |[t*V 

1°  s' 


■Irlktr  >ii 


Nervous  States 

Their  Nature  and  Causes 

By  Paul  Dubois.  M.D. 

Author  of  "Psychic  Treatment  of  Nervous  Duorders.  " 

"  Influence  of  the  Mum!  t»o  the  B»dy.’  Sdl  Control,  etc. 

AutH**nze*t  Jranslnlltm 

Hu  EDWARD  G.  RICHARDS.  M  B  .  C  M. 

Di.  Dubois  points  out  that  neurasthenia,  con¬ 
trary  to  a  general  impression,  it  not  a  new  disease 
created  entirely  by  the  conditions  of  modem  life. 
Most  men  and  women  arc  subject  to  various 
degrees  of  neurasthenia  due  to  the  influence  of 
fatigue,  by  which  are  brought  on  psychic  debilities, 
so  that  nature  rea*  ts  and  they  become  irritable 
or  sad.  The  most  healthy  of  men  may  become 
lempoiarily  neurasthenic. 

1 2 mo,  cloth;  75  cents  Net, 

postpaid,  80  cents 

Funk  &  W agnails  Company 

SS4-H3  Fourth  A v cava.  New  Ysrk  City 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


European  War 

ScptoiulHT  3. — Prince  William  of  Wted  leave* 
Albania. 

The  capture  of  Amiens  and  La  Ffcre  by  the 
German*  Is  report «d  in  London. 

China  protests  agala*t  tho  landing  In  her 
territory  of  Japanewr  troop*  l>ound  forTring- 
tao. 

September  4. —  It  1*  reported  that  Russian 
troop*  arc  being  brought  to  Belgium  by  way 
of  Archangel,  the  White  S«*a.  tho  Arctic  and 
Atlantic  oceans,  and  Scotland. 

Tho  Russian  Army  under  General  Ruzsky 
takrw  Loro  berg,  the  capital  of  Galicia.  while 
General  BrusKilofTs  late*  Hallcz;  1.500.000 
ram  are  said  to  have  been  engaged  In  this 
campaign. 

The  German  advance  In  Prance  swing*  to  the 
*outhea*t  of  Paris,  and  reaches  La  Kerte- 
aoua-Jouarre. 

Fighting  i*  resumed  In  Belgium  near  Termondc. 

The  British  Prime  Minister  announce©  that 
two  division*  of  Indian  troops  an*  on  their  way 
to  the  front. 

September  3. — It  Is  announced  In  Pet  rose  rad 
i St.  Petersburg)  that  Jew*  will  henceforth  be 
admitted  as  ofBcem  in  the  Russian  Army  and 
Navy. 

Five  German  Army  corps  arrive  at  the  Vistula 
River  to  help  keep  back  the  Russians. 

The  capture  of  Reims  by  the  Germans  I* 
reported. 

Representative*  of  Great  Britain.  France,  and 
Russia  .sign  an  agreement  that  no  one  of  the 
three  shall  make  peace  without  the  consent 
of  all. 

It  Is  announced  in  Pari*  that  the  German 
advance  Is  checked. 

The  Wilson  passenger  liner  Jiuiw  U  destroyed 
by  a  mine  In  the  North  Hem  and  twenty-five  of 
her  238  pa.«M*ng«T*  are  loot. 

September  0. —  It  Is  reported  that  the  British 
light  cruiser  Pathfinder  has  hern  destroyed 
by  a  German  submarine  in  the  North  Sea. 


Ask  any  business  man  who 
leads  the  strenuous  life 

how  he  feels  at  the  close  of  a  hard 
clay’s  work,  and  seven  times  out  of 
ten  he  will  say,  “Rotten,  all  fagged 
out — nerves  have  gone  to  smash.” 

It’s  the  destructive  toxins  in  the 
blood — uric  acid  and  the  poisons 
emanating  from  hasty  overeating 
and  consequent  faulty  nutrition. 
Kidneys  no  longer  perform  their 
function  of  keeping  the  blood  stream 
clean.  This  condition  can  be  cor¬ 
rected  without  loss  of  time  from 
business.  Simply  ’  phone  your  drug¬ 
gist  to  send  you  a  case  of 

Buffalo  Lithia 
Springs  Water 

and  drink  it  regularly  and  often.  Six  to 
eight  glas.se*  a  day  will  work  wonders 
for  you.  Your  toned-up  kidneys  will 
keep  your  blood  stream  clear  from  these 
destructive  toxins  and  thereby  remove 
the  fundamental  cause  of  your  “fagged- 
out"  feeling. 


Dispatches  tell  of  Montenegrin  Micoew  ©gainst 
the  Austrian*  In  Herzegovina. 

A  French  fleet  bomlwinl*  Cat  taro,  the  Austrian 
seaport  in  Dalmatia. 

September  7. — A  dispatch  is  received  in  New 
York  from  five  well-known  American  news¬ 
paper  correspondents  discounting  reports  of 
German  brutalities. 

official  statement*  from  London  and  Paris 
report  Grrman  repute©  along  the  whole 
Imt tie-lino  In  northern  France,  a  divided  re¬ 
treat  of  the  German  right  wing,  and  vic¬ 
torious  encounters  at  Perry-air-Olse  and 
Nanteiiil-le-llaudouin. 

Germany  ask*  China  to  bar  from  her  soil 
Japanese  anil  British  troops  directed  against 
Tstng-tao. 

German  troop*  marehlng  to  ocrupy  Ghent 
defeat  a  Helgkau  forex*  at  Melle. 

Heptcmbrr  8. — The  Russian  rapture  of  the 
strongholds  of  Nlkolalef  ami  MJkoloJow  in 
Galicia  I*  reported. 

The  right  wing  of  the  German  Army  in  Franco 
Is  pushed  northward  over  the  Alarm*. 

Heptemlter  9. — The  German*  n*port  the  rapture 
of  Maubctigo  with  400  guns  ami  10.000  men. 
President  Wilson  of  the  United  States  receives 
a  message  from  the  Kaiser  prouwtlng  against 
the*  use  of  dum-dum  bullets  by  the  Allle*  and 
fighting  by  Belgian  non-combatant*. 

The  Russian*  report  a  victory  over  Austria  at 
Kavaruxska.  In  Galicia. 

Israel  ZangwiU  appeals  to  all  Jews  to  support 
the  Allies  as  against  Germany. 

The  converted  cml*«T  Ocronie  t Hr.)  Is  reported 
wrecked  on  the  north  coast  of  Scotland. 

General  Foreign 

September  2. — Rcprwniattve*  of  the  United 
siati*  and  the  Republic  of  Panama,  at 
Panama,  sign  a  treaty  giving  the  United 
State*  im|K>rtant  rights  in  tlie  hartror*  of 
Union  and  Ancon. 

September  3.  —  It  I*  reported  tluit  General 
Aguilar  ha*  tailed  a  proclamation  of  re¬ 
bellion  against  the  Uarranza  Government  in 
Mexico. 

An  anti-Carranza  revolt  is  reported  In  the 
State  of  Tabasco. 

Septemter  4. — Pope  Benedict  XV.  appoints 
Cardinal  Fcrrata  Papal  Secretary  of  Stale. 

September  6.  —  Pope  Benedict  is  formally 
crowned  In  the  SistJne  Chapel. 

General  Carranza  refuses  to  accept  &»|>aia*s 
terms  for  ptset*  In  Mexico. 

September  8. — Sir  John  Henniker  Heaton. 
•  father  of  tho  Imperial  Penny  Post.”  dim  In 
Geneva. 

insurrectory  movements  on  the  part  of  the 


For  over  forty  years  Buffalo  Lithki 
Water  has  been  a  standard  remedy  for 
such  conditions.  Eminent  physician* 
endorse  and  prescribe  its  use.  Among 
them  HUNTER  McGUlRE,M.D.,LL.D., 
late  President  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion ,  said:  "I  know  from  constant  u** 
of  it  personally  and  in  practice  that  the 
results  obtained  from  its  use  are  far  be¬ 
yond  those  which  would  be  warranted  by 
the  analysis  given.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  it  either  contains  sonic  wonderful 
remedial  a^ent  as  yet  undiscovered  by 
medical  science,  or  its  elements  are  *» 
delicately  combined  in  Nature9©  labora¬ 
tory  that  they  defy  the  utmost  skill  oi 
the  chemist  to  solve  the  secret  of  their 
power." 

Write  tor  our  booklet,  "Springs  of  Health." 

ralo  Lithia  Springs  Water  Company 

Buffalo  Lithia  Springs,  Virginia 


llll  a  —  Ail©  uJl.iH>oX—R.  *M  In***  M*rt!fat©IMk»1  fr  ,  : 
11#  I  |J  nrr  itnirlr  fc*ctold  whftl  ••  i»o«r  occur  no*  .  nl-  - 

VV  ii  II  TarkiiK  War;  dftloo  IS  I'Wl  ■«•*  W*1 

ww  HIV  AmrrKi  and  rrvrfhily  will  br^-mo  • 

ws  te  ftpfiru*rhln|  urw  h*— Tltf  ©itlemslum .  t^etyr^ 

new;  every  exist l  r  Oowrtisnrnl  Inrtifyttcw  lr%4  be  intr'^of 
many  mlllioaj  gwrlvk:  Srw  Irtlon  »fl*o  to  rut#  w.  rld;  Art- 
itliiiiC  SiblWai.  Scknunc.  ASn>li«Wl  Pn^.fe;  Itible  layt  4»*« 
puniakwd  '  5e»e«  time#**  Um  imw  K.J0  yeairt  btfiaalnf  eka  th-  • 
weTe  rlrlTFn  fmn.  J«r«aaa1riu  to*  B  C  »i»4  ending  KUia  yeetr  r  »iWs  a 
Pr-vhrttt*  then  all  he  futtlMt  f»*«rtliar.  Ingank.nt.  Ooartnm*.- 
laUfteeijr  intrrrrtlng;  Oittferma  yon:  IMIkekOi.  IIV  p»g«*.  r*' 
pa».1.  II  00;  Edition  nearly  *shatuiM;  nuo tj  rtfnwded  If  r*rt-  r 
O  HKI  U*>  UU.  E.  LOOMIS.  redBktll.  g.  r. 
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/n#ait  nor  MV****  hook  liefer*  eerwtl  lag  f smj  I 

Trilt  herw  to  J'i'lg**  the  cUlns  ol  currrspon  ‘ 
sl%o  explains  the  temru  Srlienra  tisane  1 
fio*ne  u «  InsTructlon,  yrr^rr  I  tiy  VS  ot  America' a  frrilni 
Irgji  a  nhorWea— if  more  wb^actl aa-4  »  »•»*«  i 
an\r  PlHff  corresg^n^cncc  law  rourae.  LI 
LlSnry,  (0  Tmt  Ilv.ki,  sa  l  »  Case  Bnski  t 
iKm’t  Bail  to  lBvertlg«t«  Uktng  up  the  made 
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Zapatistas  and 


Mir.  psemoch,  Primate  of  Hungary. 
to  the  cardlnalate. 

Dametdc 

Waahinoton 

September  4. — In  an  addrt**  to  Congress 
Pnwldent  Wilson  auk*  for  a  $100,000,000  war 
tax. 

September  0. — The  President  make*  public  a 
letter  in  which  he  decline*  to  take  part.  In  the 
coming  Congnmional  campaign  on  the  ground 
that  tho present  crisis  comprU  him  "to  stay  on 
tho  job. 

September  7. — The  President  maktts  public  a 
letter  mill  to  the  contending  partiw  in  the 
Colorado  mine  trouble  In  which  he  outline*  a 
plan  for  settlement. 

September  S. — President  Wilson  appoints  Sun¬ 
day.  October  4.  as  a  clay  of  prayer  for 
European  peace. 

September  9. — After  tho  visit  of  a  delegation  of 
railroad  presidents  to  the  White  House  and 
the  offices  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission.  it  Is  reported  In  Washington  that  the 
Commission  Is  seriously  considering  a  reopen¬ 
ing  of  tho  rate  case. 

General 

September  4. — David  J.  Palmer  is  elected 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic. 

September  7. — In  a  speech  at  New  Orleans,  ex- 
Pmddcnt  Roosevelt  attacks  both  old  parthw. 
criticizes  the  Underwood  tariff,  and  ad  vocalist 
Federal  development  of  the  Mississippi  River 

Pittsburg  manufacturers  rafaw  $1.(100.000  to 
conduct  a  campaign  for  South- American  trade 

September  8. — Mt.  Lassen.  California.  Is  nv 
I  sorted  to  be  In  more  violent  emptlon  than  at 
any  time  since  It  renewed  activity. 


continues  as  usual*  and  the  cheques  are  affording  to  travelers  in  “the 
States "  their  customary  service  of  protection  and  convenience  in  respect 
to  money  matters. 

The  sale  of  “A.  B.  A.'*  Cheques  for  foreign  us *  has  been  discontinued 
temporarily,  it  being  impossible  to  give  positive  assurance  to  tourists  that 
travelers’  credits  will  be  uniformly  honored  abroad  at  all  places  under 
conditions  which  change  from  day  to  day. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Officers  of  the  United  Slates  Gov¬ 
ernment,  Committees  of  Bankers  in  New  York,  London  and  Paris  were 
enabled  in  a  very  short  time  to  perfect  arrangements  for  protecting  all 


In  tHu  column.  In  decide  qimtmiu  omrnning  the  current 


BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY,  Trustee 
New  York  City 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER  S  EASY 
CHAIR 


consulted  at  arburr. 

Headers  trill  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
trill  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications . 


,BM.  K.  !«..••  Danavlllo.  N.  Y. — “(I)  What  »> 


By  Ixiutii  Fiaebor,  M.D.  Feeding,  teething,  bathing 
clothing,  accident*,  •■kin  ilbeanea.  had  habit*.  nearin' 
fever,  diphtheria  w hooping  rough,  inhale*,  cr-on. 

12n»o,  Cloth.  7S  rent*,  postpaid. 
UNh  A-  W .MIN ALLS  COMPANY.  Pub*.,  Nfew  YORK 


MIND.  RELIGION  AND  HEALTH 

5  Pr»<tu-*l  I’.i p. Mltfc  •»  of  IL.  r.iiiuiam*.  j  M-  r^iiiriil  sL  nelnr  bo* 
IUp9iD^i|ilr«ra«i  U-N|.|.|i..|  I*  pr>«x*4jitr  )»«*Jlh  mi 

JoHr*  Mi'  Donald.  Mu. -1. r  |h<  Walkinrt*  e»  Artnu* 
Cniirrb,  Br^fclyn.  X.  Y  llm-.  H.rtli  II  IU.  nrt;  hf  mail.  II  42 

FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


cpncluskwi  concerning  Uu*  date  of  the  writing  ortho 
Pentateuch  In  It*  complete  present.  f«»rm7” 

(I)  Richard  Lynch  Garner.  (2)  About  40M 
n.c.  The  laUwt  note  (a  single  sentence)  Li  mibso 
«iuent  to  tho  period  of  the  work  of  Ezrm-Nehemlah. 


“W.  T..M  Norwood.  N.  C.— “What  N  the 
pronunciation  of  Jan  Szczrpanik?  It  Is  the  name 
of  a  Poll'd)  ftricntlxt .  said  lo  ho  the  in v^tor  of  the 
iclclectrowcopc.  “ 

fn  Polish  "Si"  has  the  power  of  "ah,"  a*  In 
'hip  in  Engllah.  and  •cz”  has  the  power  of  "chM 
as  in  church  in  English.  *o  that  the  name  you  *uh- 
mJt  is  pronounced  shcht-pd-nik — Mc”  a s  In  they. 
“a"  n*  In  art.  and  "lM  as  In  police . 


in  Mexico. 

The  new  Pope  holds  hU  llrxt  consistory  ami 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Advice  and  books  free.  K*g»itst  rtierenccs. 
Best  results.  Promptness  axsitrad.  Send 
•  ketch  nr  rrwidel  for  iree  search. 

'Vahow  E.  Column.  Washington,  D.  C, 

IDEAS  WANTED  —  Manufacturers  are 
•filing  for  patents  procured  through  we.  2 
with  list  70$  inventions  wan tedsent  free. 
IJvic®  Free.  I  get  patent  or  no  Ice.  R.  II. 
Jwcn,  4j  Owen  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C. 

REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED 

1ALKSMEN  for  small  towns,  whole  time  or 
klc-hne.  Special  sale*  plan  allowing  return 
•I  unsold  goods  makes  quick,  easy  daily  salci. 
ijAfQ  (nnmisaaon  on  each  order.  SOM  E- 
rHlNG  ENTIRELY  NEW.  Write  for 
Hgkct  outfit  today.  MAY  MFG.  CO., 
12  Sigel  Street,  Chicago.  111. 


V ANTED  —  Salesmen  who  have  an  autrv 
nobs  I*  or  motorcycle:  JlO  to  $15  per  day 
•  ho’.csaling  Junk  Patented  Combination 
jo cks  M  dealer*  and  subagents.  Write  fur 


_ REAL  ESTATE 

PLANTATION  OF  2*  ACRES  in  semi- 
tropical  Po»to  Rico.  One  mile  Iran  town  of 
MaitatL on  the  railroad;  fine  road*:  place  prel- 
tily  bid  nut,  including  ornamentals  Planted 
chiefly  to  pineapples,  established  brand, 
r  full  yields  20  to  50*  net  annually  on  Invest- 
ment.  Large,  light  and  airy  house,  completely 
I  u  rushed  :  garage,  packing  .  house,  imple¬ 
ments  etc.  IMce  $15  000.  For  further  particu¬ 
lars  address  P.O.Box  lTO.Manati,  Porto  Rico. 

COMPANION  WANTED 

WANJEO  -A  BRIGHT  BOV  OF  TTk- 
*  LEW  to  Like  second  year’s  course  o|  College 
preparatory  school  with  my  son  under  coni- 

B tent  tutor  in  modem  bungalow  in  Maine. 

ralthful  sports  supervised  aod  incidentally 
opportunity  to  gain  practical  knowledge  ot 
**?“•*»«»  «clan,ed.  I  AMES 
E.  BRIGGS.  Rivcrdale-on-Uitavin.N.  Y.  C. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


T ravel  and  Resort  Directory 


Pnimlir  it  Oriental 
5.N.C*.  Fr cqaant  Sail - 
iap.  Iifii,  Ckiaa, 
Pkilippiias,  Japs*. 
Aastraha.NawZaalaad, 
Winter  Tears  k  lalk, 
Ranwd  World  Tarns. 
For  fall  imforwatioo 
•  ppiy  Canard  Liar. 
21-24  Stst*  St.,  N.Y. 


SYDNEY  19  saVfrancisc 

AUSTRALIA  WEATHER  FINE 
SAMOA  AND  SHORTEST  UNE 
SOUTH  SEAS  QUICKEST  TIM 


rlUaxJ  World  Teen.  Nplru.l ill  M.  y.l’u  tUO  \ |,  UO.OOO  t-.i 

For  foil  iafonoatioo  •••fl^doay  **artl.la» aoMing  wrwry  Iwonw! 

aR»  SSS'si.yri:  mo  Honolulu  iSK-SSi  Sjtlney  $30 

fl'.unrl  tilp,  rlawb  NTIIU1  #tOQ. 

-  _  Varitaii  Luna  Inrludinr  Java.  41iUa.  Japaa  ai. 

■onad  10a  World.  Lr  faldar. 

nvjvmr,  Oc^k  S.  S.  Co..  47)  Mark*  I  St,  Saa  Fnacix 

fPft JttbTbfi"***  DONALDSON  LINE  .o  Cr« 
D  THE  WORLD  Brtttta. .  Third-ctas,  rate  7>8»  each  w..- 
ovember  *14:  January ’15  UU  now,  $5,  50.  I  requeue  aailingi 

Boaaa,  Boatoa,  Maas.  H.  g.  LIPW4X.  Wwral  4fao« 

lM  Bo,  iVarkri  M.  CIIIC4<i< 


Sailing  Jan.,  Feb..  1»15 
„  ...  AROUND  THE  WORLD 
Sailing  Eastward.  November  ’ll;  January  '15 

101  Oow  ere  rational  Hooaa,  Boitoa,  ftUu, 


>ick%  I.,  dcalcrw  and  aubagems.  U  rue :  <»r  mended  by  leading  medical  and  lay  authority 

KEY-  Descnptive  circufars  and  testimonials  on  re 
-KSS  LOCK,  Columbia.  Ohio.  quest.  B.  J.  HENLEY.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


OFwin'Tun-  ART  9°  «°  .Europe  at  my  Expend 

lnd  orjanmof  a  party.  F.xprriencrdleldert.  S 


oy  organumg  a  party.  F-xpencno 
Established  1900 

„„  _  BABCOCK'S  TOURS 
117J  Dean  Scree  t 


d  leader*.  |  South  America.  Panama  Canal.  Ala«ka. 

San  Francisco  Ejipoaition.  Booklet  rcivh 

Brooklyn  I  Temple  Taori.  149  T reseat  Street.  Baata*.  ¥. 
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WHAT  MILLIONS  WILL  SAY 


Of  California’s  Great  Exposition 

CELEBRATING  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 


During  all  of  1915  millions  ^ ill  come  to  San  Diego,  the  first  Pacific  port  of  call  for  ahtpa  passing 
through  the  Panama  (anal.  They  mill  come— patriotic  Americans — to  celebrate  with  California  at  her  great 
expositions  the  opening  of  the  canal  which  divides  the  continents  hut  unites  the  world. 

Every  man.  woman  and  child  will  go  back  home  enthusiastic  about  the  hospitality  of  San  Diego, 
the  hrjiiiifut  Southern  California  city,  resplendent  in  its  setting  of  fertile  valleys  on  the  one  side  and 
placid  San  Diego  Hay  ami  Point  I«oina  on  the  other. 

They  will  tell  of  the  splendid  hotels,  where  the  welcome  is  warm  and  the  rates  reasonable;  of 
the  mountains,  the  balmy,  orange-blossom-laden  air,  even  when  snow  and  ice  cover  the  country  bach  home; 
of  the  wonderful  flower-decked  bungalows  overlooking  valley  or  bay. 

And  they  will  tell  of  the  greatest  and  most  beautiful  of  all  expositions.  How  up  on  the  600-acre  mesa 
in  Balboa  Park,  overlooking  San  Diego,  they  saw  a  dream  city  of  Sixtcenth-l  entury  Spain,  r or  the 
architecture  which  evolved  SfUsion  and  Palace  and  Cathedral  has  given  birth  to  the 

Exposition  Beautiful  and  covered  its  quaint  walls  with  clambering  blooms  which  touch  A 

the  very  bells  in  the  mission  towers,  where  pigeons  nest  and  coo.  I 

They  will  marvel  that  in  place  of  still  exhibits  of  finished  products  they  saw  % 

the  tilings  they  wear  and  use  and  cat  made  before  their  eyes  bv  throbbing 

machinery,  transplanted  from  the  big  factories  of  the  world.  The  developments  W 

of  the  big  invemions  of  the  age  will  be  a  part  of  their  education  contributed  by  ^zBUklA 

the  Exposition — aerial  navigation,  wireless  telegraphy,  motion-picture  photography. 
electricity  and  those  other  modern  miracles  which  mark  this  wonder  age  in  which  " 

we 

You  will  never  forgive  yourself  if  your  friends  come  home  from  San  Diego  in  1 

1915  bubbling  over  with  emhussaira  because  of  what  this  great  exposition  lias  added  TwMbjS 

to  their  store  of  pleasure,  education  and.  experience.  Your  usual  vacation  trip  to 
mountain,  stream  or  seashore  will  seem  insignificant  by  comparison.  -y* 

It  is  none  too  soon  to  plan  your  San  Diego  trip  now.  Your  nearest  railroad  agent 
can  tell  you  of  the  remarkably  lc*w  rates  which  they  have  made  for  Exposition  year,  and  . 

of  the  many  scenic  wonders  cn  route  which  you  have  always  wanted  to  see.  ^ 


V n  Castillo  en  Espa*\a  mi  /autos  id  conjtmy* 
an  cu  ia  lenue  nub*  que  el  blando  ctfiro  mu* ve. 

M  In  each  soft  cloud  by  breezes  blown 
Are  Lasrica  of  Spain  not  built  of  stone?  99 
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Topics  of  the  Day 


HOW  AUSTRIA  FARES 


AS  AUSTRIA  BEHAN  the  actual  hostilities  of  the  European 
conflict  by  its  at liu-k  on  Scrvia,  it  is  of  interest  to 
•4  inquire  how  it  has  fared  since  then.  While  American 

attention  has  been  entered  al¬ 
most  entirely  on  the  battle-fields 
of  France  and  Belgium,  the 
Russian  forces  in  Galicia,  ac¬ 
cording  to  dispatches  from 
Petrograd,  Romo,  Paris,  and 
London,  have  been  achieving 
successes  which,  if  true,  are  de¬ 
clared  practically  to  eliminate 
the  Austrian  armies  as  a  factor 
in  the  war.  Indeed,  as  one  Rus¬ 
sian  military  expert  reads  the 
situation,  it  was  the  Russian  vic¬ 
tories  in  Galicia  that  really 
checked  the  German  advance 
u|M>n  Paris  by  necessitating  the 
shifting  of  German  troops  from 
the  western  to  the  eastern  thea¬ 
ter  of  war.  Russian  reports  tell 
of  Austrian  losses  since  the  fall 
of  Ijomberg  amounting  to  350,- 
000  men — 250,000  killed  and 
wounded,  and  100,000  prisoners 
—and  assert  that  the  defeated 
armies,  having  lost  most  of  their 
artillery  and  supplies,  are  trapt 
in  the  angle  formed  by  the  rivers 
Vistula  and  San.  The  Russian 
plan  of  campaign,  according  to 
a  Petrograd  dispatch,  is  to  leave 
them  bottled  up  there,  in  and 
around  the  fortress  of  Przemysl, 
under  guard  of  a  part  of  the 
Russian  Army.  “The  rest  of 
Austria.”  we  read,  “will  be  left 
to  the  Servians  and  to  the  com¬ 
motion  among  her  Balkan  nationalities,  while  the  body'  of  the 
Czar's  troops  will  pass  on  to  concentrate  against  the  Germans, 
with  Berlin  the  objective.”  Galicia,  says  a  London  dispatch. 


“is  now  a  Russian  province,  save  only  for  the  strongholds  of 
Jaroslaw  and  Przemysl,  toward  which  the  remnants  of  the 
shattered  armies  of  Von  Auffenl>erg.  Dankl,  and  the  Crown 

Prince  have  fled.”  Word  also 
comes,  still  by  way  of  Petrograd, 
of  thousands  of  unemployed  pa¬ 
rading  the  streets  of  Vienna,  and 
of  the  third  levy  of  Austrian  r»*- 
servists  leaving  for  the  front  in 
civilian  attire,  the  supply  of  uni¬ 
forms  being  exhausted. 

On  the  other  hand,  dispatches 
from  Austrian  sources  deny 
these  reporta  of  Russian  victories 
and  claim  notable  successes  for 
the  Austrian  troops,  which  they 
admit  are  greatly  outnumbered. 
Thus  Count  Berohtold,  Austrian 
Foreign  Minister,  in  a  communi¬ 
cation  to  Dr.  Dumha,  Austrian 
Ambassador  at  Washington,  ex¬ 
plains  that  the  Austrian  retreat 
before  superior  numbers  of  the 
enemy  was  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  more  favorable  posi¬ 
tion,  preparatory  to  now  actions. 
Ho  reports,  moreover,  that  the 
Austrians  are  making  headway 
against  both  the  Russians  and 
the  Servians.  A  Rome  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  World  tells  of 
“  100,000  Russian  prisoners  and 
nearly  500  cannons  captured  by 
the  Austrians.”  And  a  Vienna 
dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Tribune  quotes  the  Vienna  Neuc 
Freic  Prefer  as  saying  after  the 
fall  of  Lemberg:  “Wo  can  say 
nothing  more  than  that  the  high 
moral  quality  of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  troops  must 
eventually  prove  victorious.” 

But  despite  these  assurances  that  the  Austrian  retreats  have 


THE  RUSSIAN  COMMANDS  R-IN-OHIKF. 

It  was  the  success  of  Grand  Duke  Nicholas's  generals  op¬ 
erating  against  the  Austrian  armlcw  In  Gall  da,  believe  some 
observers,  that  checked  the  German  advance  In  France  by 
causing  the  withdrawal  of  German  troops  from  that  campaign. 
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AUSTRIAN  LEADKRH  WHO 


been  merely  tactical,  editorial  olmervcni  on  this  aide  at  the  water 
are  almost  unanimous  in  regarding  Austria's  position  as  desper¬ 
ate.  Rumors  of  financial  exhaustion  and  internal  dissensions 
give  eolor  to  this  view,  as  dot*  the  vague  intimation  that  Austria 
is  ready  to  discus*  peaee  terms  independently  of  her  ally.  In 
view  of  the  terms  of  the  Austro-German  alliance,  however,  which 
preclude  such  action,  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  character¬ 
ises  this  minor  of  independent  peace  negotiations  aa  “unlikely.” 
The  same  |W|N*r,  however,  quotes  a  German  officer’s  reference 
to  Austria  in  its  present  plight  as  “a  corpse  around  Germany's 
neck."  And  in  the  Syracuse  Paul-Standard  we  read: 

“Austria  has  pul  her  last  resources  in  the  Held.  Hungary 
lacks  trninetl  troops.  Within  ten  days,  say  the  military  ob¬ 
servers,  the  Cossacks  and  .Servian  cavalry  will  meet  on  the  plains 
of  Hungary  to  march  upon  Budapest.  Austria  has  been  of  no 
help  to  Germany  in  the  war  she  wished  on  Germany.” 

The  Syracuse  Herald  finds  it  easy  to  believe  the  minor  that 
Austria- Hungary  is  “in  the  lhrt*»*  of  a  financial  panic,"  since 
“her  financial  affairs  were  in  a  deplorable  eondifion  when  the 
war  broke  out.”  Austria  is  “the  forlomest  of  nil  nations  in 
the  war."  remarks  the  Atlanta  Journal,  whieh  goes  on  to  say: 

“Her  armies  arc  staggered,  her  navy,  never  of  formidable 
strength,  is  hopelessly  locked  in.  her  port*  are  h|ockad««d.  her 
harvest*  utigafhered.  her  rood-supply  desperately  short,  her 
industry  and  business  paralyzed,  her  financial  resources  nt  an 
end;  every  sinew  of  the  great  lumbering  Umpire  is  strained  to 
the  snapping-point  and  every  ner\e  tingling  with  alarm. 

“The  expedition  that  was  to  be  hurled  against  Servia  and 
crush  the  little  Kingdom  forthwith  is  apparently  abandoned. 
Instead,  the  Serbs  and  Montenegrins  are  overrunning  Austrian 
provinces.  The  armies  that  were  to  deal  death-blows  to  the 
Muscovites  in  a  brief  camimign.  and  then  sweep  westward  to 
sid  the  Germans,  have  l**en  beaten  back.  Lemberg  has  fallen. 
Galicia  is  in  Russia’s  grasp.  Vienna  itself  is  looking  anxiously 
to  its  defense." 

Both  Vienna  and  Budajs-st,  aeeording  to  the  Providence 
Journal,  were  without  fortifications  when  the  war  began.  Another 
handicap,  the  same  paper  points  out,  i«  the  fuel  that  “Austria- 
Hungary  entered  upon  the  war  with  a  third  of  its  population 
Slavs  of  doubtful  loyalty.”  Anil  in  the  Detroit  Sewn  we  read: 

“The  principal  weakness  of  this  polyglot  Kmpirr  is  that  her 
iNiiple  arc  not,  like  the  Germans,  of  one  mind  a*  to  the  war  and 
eager  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  fatherland.  The  elements 
of  Austria  arc  naturally  discordant,  and  only  the  most  expert 
management  ha*  served  to  keep  them  a  united  people  in  time* 
of  peace.  The  cement  of  the  political  bond  is  chiefly  commercial 
<1  vantage  and  opportunity.  War,  and  especially  a  war  that 


shows  a  disastrous  beginning  and  threatens  a  more  disastrous 
finish,  must  create  deep  discontent  bordering  upon  mutiny  among 
people  who  at  best  had  but  a  hRif-hearted  interest  in  the  conflict 
and  who  looked  with  strong  disfavor  upon  the  provocation.” 

The  idea,  however,  that  the  internal  unrest  in  Austria-Hungary 
borders  on  rebellion  is  declared  false  by  u  writer  in  Pair  Play, 
who  says: 

“Whatever  of  it  may  exist  is  due  to  the  economic  ■■omlitions. 
While  the  Slavs  of  Austria  and  of  Hungary  an-  constantly  fight¬ 
ing  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  advantage*  for  their  race,  they 
fight  in  the  same  manner  as  the  different  political  parties  of  this 
country  tight  each  other,  not  for  the  purpose  of  disintegrating 
t  he  Dual  Monarchy,  but  for  political  advantages,  pure  and  simple, 
within  the  Monarchy.  Take,  for  instance,  the  ease  of  the  Croa¬ 
tia  ns  and  Slavonians:  they  arc  the  same  race  a*  the  Servian*, 
but  if  the  Croat  hates  anybody  in  the  world  it  is  the  Servian, 
and  he  would  rather  so*,  his  country  swept  from  the  face  of  the 
globe  than  to  be  incorporated  in  a  greater  Servian  empire  or  in 
the  holy  Russian  autocracy,  a!  the  head  of  which  is  the  semi- 
idiotic  Nicholas.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  Czechs,  of  the 
Poles,  of  the  Slovaks,  and  of  all  other  Slavic  nationalities  of 

Austria  and  Hungary . 

“The  Austro-Hiingarinn  Monarchy  ha*  1.1  million  Germans, 
HI  million  Magyar*,  and  3* a  millions  of  Roumanians  and  about 
■Jtl  millions  of  Slavs,  the  large  majority  of  whom  an-  either  loyal 
lo  the  Austrian  or  loyal  to  the  Hungarian  crown." 

An  Austrian  collapse  “might  easily  prove  a  mortal  wound  for 
Germany's  cause."  remarks  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph.  “  Austria 
has  proved  a  broken  reed  to  Germany,"  agrees  the  New  York 
Sun,  which  adds  the  opinion  that  the  German  withdrawal  from 
Pans  whs  due  lo  the  Russian  victories  in  Galicia.  Another 
effect  of  the  Galician  campaign  is  pointed  out  by  a  correspondent 
of  the  l/ondon  Morning  Pont,  who  writes: 

“One  of  the  most  ini|s»rtant  point*  about  the  Russian  eon- 
nuest  of  Galicia  is  the  fact  that  Germany  is  now  completely 
deprived  of  sources  of  supply  of  petroleum  and  naphtha  products, 
almost  the  entire  yield  of  Galicia  having  been  formerly  taken  to 
Germany.  As  the  Germans  in  waging  this  war  rely  mainly  on 
a  mechanical  basis,  the  Ins*  of  motive  power  for  motor-oars, 
aeroplanes,  and  air-ships  must  tell  heavily  on  their  effect ivenew." 

The  (xjpular  impression  that  Austria's  whole  military  history 
is  a  practically  unbroken  record  of  defeats  is  challenged  by  an 
Austrian  correspondent  who  sends  us  the  following  list  of 
occasions  “when  Austria  was  victor”: 

lb  18-48.  — Thirty  Years'  War:  Austrian  General  Wallenstein 
defeats  Gustav lis  Adolphus  and  drives  him  out  of  Germany 
and  Austria. 
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1683. — Austria  and  Poland  defeat  I !»♦»  Turks  at  the  gates  of 
Vienna. 

1707. — Austrians  defeat  the  French  in  Italy. 

1714.  Prince  Kugern-  defeats  the  Turks  at  IVlerwardein  and 
tiuully  at  Belgrade. 

1750-63.  Seven  Years'  War. 

1757.  — Austrians  defeat  Frederick  the  Great  at  Kalin. 

1758.  — Austrians  defeat  Frederick  the  Great  at  Mexen. 

1760. —  Defeat  of  the  Prussian  General  Fuugm*  at  Laudshul 
by  Austrians.  Occupation  of  Merlin  by  Russians  and 
Austrians. 

1793. — Austrians  defeat  the  French  in  Lombardy. 

1809. — Andreas  Hofer  and  Austrian  Army  drive  the  French  out 
of  Tyrol. 

1809.  May  22,  Napoleon  I.  defeated  by  the  Austrians  at 
Asperu  first  defeat  of  Napoleon  and  only  one  suffered  by 
him  at  tin*  hands  of  one  single  Power. 

1813. — Austrians,  Prussians,  and  Russians,  under  Austrian 
Field-Marshal  Kelt wur7.cn berg,  defeat  Napoleon  and  his  forces 
decisively  ut  Imttle  of  l>*ip/.ig. 

1848—49. —  Indians  and  Sardinians  defeated  by  Austrians  under 
Radetzky  in  several  Imttles  in  northern  Italy. 

I860. — June  24,  225,000  Italians  decisively  defeated  bv  125.000 
Austrians  in  (tattle  of  (’ustozza. 

i860. —July  20,  sea  Imttle  of  Lissa;  Italian  navy  decisively 
beaten  and  partly  annihilated  by  much  weaker  Austrian 
navy  under  Admiral  TegethofT. 

1878.  —  Bosnia  occupied  and  civilized  by  Austrian  Army. 


TURKEY  TEARING  UP  TREATIES 


Mrf! 


lIlK  SICK  MAN  of  Kuro|>e  is  able  to  sit  up  and 
has  Itcgim  to  luke  notice  of  world  uffairs,"  remarks 
the  St.  Isitiis  (ilnht  Dnnorral  as  it  notices  Turkey's 
peremptory  abrogation  of  extraterritorial  treaties  with  the 
Powers.  This  meuus,  we  reud  further,  the  canceling  of  agree¬ 
ments  “under  which  foreigners  were  exempt  from  occupation 
taxes,  and  the  Turkish  courts  were  denied  jurisdiction  of  offenses 
alleged  to  have  Iteen  committed  by  aliens."  Tht  (Hot*  Drmorrnl 
notes,  moreover,  that, owing  to  the  general  Htate  of  war  in  Kurope, 
"the  United  States  is  tile  only  <*01111  try  likely  to  .suffer  any 
present  embarrassment  from  the  abrogation."  Meanwhile, 
we  read,  that  as  for  Kuro|>e,  "if  the  Allies  are  vietorious,  they 
will  have  little  trouble  in  enforcing  the  treaties,"  while  if  they 
lose  "they  will  have  matters  of  much  more  vital  consequents* 


to  consider."  "Turkey  can  not  Is*  blamed,"  concludes  Thr 
tttobf  Urmucrnl.  "for  insisting  on  the  right  to  treat  aliens  as  every 
other  nation  treats  them,"  and  "it  forfeited  it  only  by  its  serni- 
httrbarous  disr»*gard  of  international  amenities." 

In  the  view  of  the  Washington  Post,  Turkey’s  action  “will 
cause  great  apprehension  among  Americans  resident”  in  that 
country,  where  we  maintain  important  American  colleges  and 
schools  ami  have  missionaries  scattered  throughout  the  F.mpire. 
Thai  these  Americans  ure  hereafter  liable,  says  Thr  Pottl,  “to 
Is*  tried  ueeording  to  the  methods  of  Turkish  jurisprudence  is 
sure  to  give  rise  to  objection  and  complaint ,  ami  perhup*  there 
will  Is*  an  exodus  of  missionaries."  Then  it  is  likely  that  the 
United  States  will  have  additional  reason  for  protest  ugainst 
llie  Pori**,  we  learn  from  Washington  dispulehes,  if,  as  it  is 
re|M>rt<*d  from  Constantinople,  "the  llrsl  result  of  the  abolition 
of  th<*  capitulations  is  the  decision  of  tin*  administrators  of  the 
tariff  to  impose  a  100  |ter  cent,  duty  on  foreign  textiles,  shoes, 
or  alcohol."  Tin*  duty  <m  shoes,  we  read,  "is  regarded  as 
es|iecially  affecting  America."  Mow  the  Administration  stands 
in  this  matter  is  plain  from  the  " paraphrase"  of  a  cablegram 
sent  by  the  State  Department  to  Ambassador  Morgeiithau  at 
Constantinople  ami  given  to  tin*  press  ns  follows: 

"You  will  bring  to  the  attention  of  tin*  Ottoman  Government 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  Stales  does  not  acquiesce 
in  the  endeavor  of  tin*  Imperial  Government  to  set  aside  tin* 
capitulations. 

"Furthermore,  this  Government  doe*  not  recognize  that  the 
Ottoman  Government  has  a  right  to  abrogate  the  capitulations, 
or  that  its  action  to  this  end  being  unilateral  can  have  any  effect 
upon  the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  under  the  eapitulatory 
conventions. 

"You  will  further  slate  thut  the  United  States  reserves  for 
the  present  the  discussion  of  the  grounds  upon  which  its  refusal 
to  acquiesce  in  the  action  of  the  Ottoman  Government  is  based, 
and  also  reserves  the  right  to  make  further  representations  in 
this  matter  at  a  later  date," 

In  an  interview  widely  quoted,  our  former  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  Oscur  S.  Straus,  reminds  us  that  American 
interests  ill  Turkey  are  large  ami  important  in  a  "human  ami 
educational  way."  According  to  Mr.  Straus,  “we  have  about 
550  institutions  of  various  sorts  there  ami  several  colleges," 
while  he  is  said  to  have  milled,  “speaking  roughly  and  without 
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exact  facts  in  lmml,"  that  "our  trade  with  Turkey  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  $20,000,000,  both  ways,  annually." 
Purely  in  his  rapacity  as  private  citizen,  Mr.  Straus  goes  on: 

"1  think  no  one  who  is  familiar  with  Turkey  and  her  affairs 
will  begrudge  her  the  right  to  become  sovereign  in  her  own  land, 
provided  she  will  conduct  herself  to  justify  reliance  upon  her 
courts,  provided  she  will  not  use  her  power  to  oppress  those 
living  in  the  country  who  are  of  religious  faith  other  than 
Mohammedan.  It  is,  indeed,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 


Turk  should  seek  to  free  himself  from  the  trammels  which  the 
various  nations,  with  more  or  less  persistency,  have  insisted 
upon  maintaining  upon  Turkish  sovereignty,  not — and  I  wish 
you  would  understand  this  dearly — because  of  a  desire  to  brow¬ 
beat  or  oppress  Turkey,  but  because  of  lack  of  reliance  upon 
her  judicial  system.  This  system  for  the  past  one  hundred 
years  has  been  nominally  Ixased  upon  the  Code  Napoleon,  but 
only  nominally.  The  administrative  system  of  Turkey,  .in 
truth,  was  archaic  and  medieval — it  was  based  upon  the  Koranic 
law,  but  did  not  brrathe  the  true  Koranic  spirit." 

Optimistic  is  the  mood  of  the  Baltimore  .Vrirs,  which  does  not 
think  Turkey  is  likely  to  abuse  her  new-claimed  rights;  but  the 
New  York  Turns  thinks  that  Turkey’s  "present  denial  of  extra¬ 
territorial  rights  to  foreigners  will  lead  in  the  future  to  the 
imposition  of  more  strictures  upon  the  Ottoniau  Empire."  And 
iu  the  New  York  Evening  Tost  we  read : 

"She  may  abrogate  the  treaties  under  which  extraterritorial 
jurisdiction  is  exercised  by  foreign  Powers,  but  she  can  not  do 
away  with  the  great  fact  that  her  finances  are  under  international 
control,  and  must  so  remain.  And  as  long  as  the  power  of  tin* 
purse  is  exercised  abroad,  the  Powers  must  have  a  voice  in  the 
management  of  internal  affairs  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  is 
an  argument  which  may  work  both  ways.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Powers  inav  hold  that  a  nation  which  remains  under  financial 
guardianship  can  hardly  be  called  self-sufficient.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Powers  may  feel  that  the  hold  which  they  exercise 
through  the  control  of  Turkey’s  finances  gives  them  a  sufficient 
basis  for  exercising  necessary  pressure  without  bothering  alsml 
the  question  of  extraterritoriality." 


A  NEW  TURN  IN  MEXICAN  AFFAIRS 

HE  SUDDEN  ANNOUNCEMENT  by  President 
Wilson  that  our  troops  are  to  In*  withdrawn  from  Vera 
Cruz,  which  they  have  been  "peacefully  occupying" 
Hince  April  21,  came  as  "a  complete  surprize,”  say  Washington 
press  reports,  "even  to  State  and  War  Department  officials." 
Intensifying  the  element  of  surprize  in  some  quarters  is  the 
report  that  on  the  very  day  evacuation  is  promised  it  become?. 

known  in  the  Capitol  thai 
the  Constitutionalist  au¬ 
thorities  have  confiscated 
the  National  Railways  of 
Mexico.  On  top  of  this 
come  prompt  dispatches 
from  Mexico  City,  described 
as  from  "official  sources." 
in  which  we  read  that  tin- 
railways  are  to  be  given 
back  by  Carranza  as  soon 
as  he  has  established  for 
his  party  "the  legal  pre¬ 
rogative  hitherto  exercised 
by  the  Government"  of 
having  a  Government  repro- 
sentation  on  the  board  of 
directors.  President  Wilson 
explains  that  his  action  is 
taken  in  view  of  "the  entire 
removal  of  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  that  were  thought  to 
justify  the  occupation."  and 
so  "the  further  presence  of 
the  troops  is  deemed  un¬ 
necessary."  The  order  of 
evacuation,  wc  read,  is 
I  wised  on  a  report  from 
Paul  Puller,  a  New  York 
lawyer,  who  succeeded  John 
Lind  os  special  agent  of  the 
President  in  Mexico,  and 
who  is  said  to  be  fully 
familiar  with  conditions 
through  long  acquaintance  with  the  country.  Says  a  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent,  of  the  New  York  Sun: 

"It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Puller  reported  that  the  with¬ 
drawal  would  greatly  facilitate  the  efforts  of  Carranza  to  establish 
a  stable  government  in  Mexico. 

"The  immediate  effect  of  the  l*n*sideut's  act  will  be  to  leave 
Carranza  free  to  reorganize  Mexican  uffairs  without  restraint 
and  to  put  him  in  possession  of  one  of  the  most  important  points 
in  all  Mexico. 

"The  continued  occupation  of  Vera  Cruz  by  the  American 
forces  has  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Constitutionalists,  and 
the  prestige  of  Carranza  was  threatened  if  he  did  not  succeed 
in  bringing  about  the  withdrawal  of  the  American  forces.  His 
generals  already  had  initiated  a  movement  to  bring  pressure 
upon  Carranza  to  demand  the  removal  of  the  American  forces. 

“  It  is  assumed  here,  of  course,  that  Paul  Puller’s  reports  upon 
the  character  and  plans  of  the  Constitutionalist  Government  are 
such  as  to  satisfy  President  Wilson  that  it  may  safely  be  trusted 
by  this  Government.  Doubt  was  oxpreHt,  however,  that 
Carranza  has  given  the  President's  representative  any  positive 
specific  pledges." 

The  same  writer  reports  that  "Carranza  has  informed  this 
Government  that  at  the  Constitutionalist  convention  in  Mexico 
on  October  1  he  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  provisional  Presi¬ 
dent."  *Some  other  Constitutionalist,  we  read,  will  be  selected 
as  provisional  President,  while  "Carranza  has  declared  bis  in¬ 
tention  to  enter  the  elections  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency." 
The  withdrawal  of  the  American  soldiers,  seamen,  and  marines. 


b*  lb*  Iiturn»l»  iiaI  M..vrbff 


A  SCENE  IN  LOUVAIN  AS  IT  IS  TO-DAY. 

In  a  letter  to  President  Wilson  tho  Kaiser  refers  to  the  destruction  of  this  historical  Belgian  city  as  a 
military  necessity  "for  tlie  protection  of  my  troop*/*  and  says:  "My  heart  bleeds  when  I  see  such  measures 
Inevitable  *"  On  the  reader's  right  la  the  famous  HOtrl  de  Vlllc.  which  was  spared,  and  in  the  center  and  back¬ 
ground  is  the  fifteen! h -century  church  of  St.  Pierre,  which  was  partially  destroyed. 
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From  the  reader's  left  the  commiiadoiu-ni  art*:  Count  Louis  de  Lecbterveldo.  Paul  Hymans.  Henri  Carton  do  Wlart,  Belgian  Minister  of 
Justice.  Ix>uls  de  Sadeleer,  and  Emil  Van  de  Velde.  Pmldeat  Wilson  replied  to  their  allegations  of  Gentian  atrocities  In  practically  the  same 
words  in  which  hr  replied  to  the  Kaiser's  letter  charging  the  French  and  English  troops  with  the  use  of  dumdum  bullets.  After  formal  rx- 
pmslons  of  courtesy  and  good  will  ho  went  on  to  say  in  part:  “You  will.  1  am  sure,  not  expect  me  to  say  more.  Presently.  1  pray  God  very  soon, 
the  war  will  he  over.  The  day  of  accounting  will  then  come  when.  I  take  It  for  granted,  the  nations  of  Europe  will  assemble  to  determine  a  settle¬ 
ment.  When*  wrongs  have  been  committed  their  consequences  and  the  relative  nwponsiblllty  Involved  will  be  amusMcd," 


H Kl.(; I  AN  COMMISSION  THAT  LAID  CHARGES  OF  GERMAN  ATROCITIES  BEFORE  PRESIDENT  WILSON. 


it  is  reported,  will  take  place  as  soon  as  arrangements  can  he 
made  for  “the  delivery  of  the  city  to  the  properly  constituted 
Mexieun  authorities,”  and  on  this  point, the  New  York  World 
says: 

“There  is  apparently  no  good  rvuson  why  the  American  troops 
at  Vera  Cruz  should  not  be  withdrawn.  .  .  .  Their  mission  has 
Iteen  achieved.  They  were  sent  to  Mexieo  in  response  to  the 
insulting  challenges  of  the  ustir|M*r  Huerta  and  us  a  protecting 
fort*  against  the  prevailing  anarchy.  Huerta  has  now  tied. 
Anarchy  is  giving  way  to  order  and  progress  toward  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Government  chosen  by  the  Mexican  people  them¬ 
selves.  If  this  proves  to  la*  a  fadse  conclusion  und  thpir  presence 
is  again  needed,  they  can  1m*  sent  l>ack.“ 

So,  Lm>,  thinks  the  New  York  Herald ,  which  observes  that 
“the  new  tinier  in  Mexieo  is  to  Buffer  no  embarrassment  at  the 
hands  of  this  Government  in  the  task  of  regeneration  wliieh  it 
proclaims  as  its  mission,”  and  it  adds: 

“While  all  disorder  has  not  subsided  in  Mexico,  a  period  of 
comparative  enlm  has  succeeded 
the  storm  of  civil  war.  The  jkis- 
sibility  of  an  attack  on  foreigners, 
no  seriously  diseust  os  an  effect 
of  the  collapse  of  the  Huerta  r6- 
gime,  no  longer  is  a  factor  in  the 
situation.  It  may  he  that  the 
occasion  for  our  troops  und  war¬ 
ships  in  Mexico’s  principal  port 
happily  has  passed  forever." 

In  the  view  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Newt  “then*  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  affairs 
an*  developing  satisfactorily ”  in 
Mexico,  and  it  analyzes  the  situa¬ 
tion  os  follows: 

“The  two  foremost  figures  in 
Mexico  to-day  an*  Villa  ami 
Zapata.  Both  arc  lighters,  and. 
we  believe,  both  have  b<*en 
fighting  for  principle.  Zapata 
does  not  intend  to  relinquish 
the  hold  he  has  obtained  on  flu* 
region  about  Mexieo  City  until 
land  reforms  are  agreed  on.  and 
it  is  now  said  that  the  Carranza 
Government  is  to  accede  to  Za¬ 
pata's  demands,  even  as  it  has 


agn*ed  to  certain  of  the  demands  made  by  Villa.  Months  ago, 
a  conference  of  Constitutionalist  loaders  was  held  in  Torreon. 

At  that  time  it  was  said  that  a  break  occurred  between  Carranza 
and  Villa..  It  was  Villa's  desire  thut  a  convention  be  called  of 
representatives  of  the  Constitutionalist  army  officers  and  one 
delegate  for  every  thousand  block  of  enlisted  men;  and  that  no 
military'  man  1m*  a  candidate  for  President.  Vice-President,  or 
Governor  of  any  State.  Carranza  has  called  a  convention, 
but  he  has  not  us  yet  indorsed  the  proposal  as  to  the  exclusion 
of  military  candidates.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  ho  will  do 
so,  for  Villa  is  firm  on  this  point.” 

This  journal  holds  that  "Mexico  does  not  want  a  military’ 
leader,”  and  it  adds  that  “it  has  had  too  much  of  the  army 
already."  We  read  then: 

“Then*  is  no  friction  between  the  Carranza  faction  and  the 
American  Government.  Carranza  has  not  been  'recognized' 
by  the  United  States,  for  the  good  reason  that  he  is  not  even 
provisional  President.  He  is  still  but  ‘first  chief’  of  the  Con¬ 
stitutionalists.  In  the  ac<*cptcd  Mexican  sense,  Carranza  is 
not  a  military'  man — certainly  ho  is  not  the  military  chief  of  the 

Constitutionalists,  os  this  honor 
belongs  chiefly  to  Villa.  The 
Carranza  faction  has  1m*cu  oom- 
I >»*ll»*d  to  give  in  on  important 
issues  to  V'illa  and  the  indepen¬ 
dent  rebel,  Zapata.  This  may  be 
for  the  host,  as  thereby  Car¬ 
ranza  is  restrained  from  usurp¬ 
ing  the  power." 

A  much  less  tranquil  frame  of 
mind  is  shown  by  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Po*t  when  it  says: 

"Congratulations  on  Mexican 
policies  of  the  past,  eighteen 
months  can  wisely  be  deferred 
until  slaughter  of  human  beings 
ceases  under  the  men  those  pol¬ 
icies  have  placed  in  power,  un¬ 
til  there  is  evidence  that  Amer¬ 
icans  are  safe  in  every  quarter 
of  that  Republic,  until  it  is  a 
certainty  that  our  governmental 
agencies  have  not  been  made 
the  instruments  of  capitalistic 
conspiracies  to  plunder  the  Mexi¬ 
can  people  through  loans,  conces¬ 
sions,  and  grabbing  of  their  trans¬ 
portation  facilities.” 
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WHAT  MAINE’S  ELECTION  SHOWS 

t  ■  \HE  RESULT  of  the  election  in  Maine  was  ex- 
|  peeled,"  is  Colonel  Roosevelt’s  reported  comment 
in  speaking  of  the  Democratic  victory  that  is  sup¬ 
posed  in  some  quarters  to  foreshadow  a  general  Democratic 
triumph  in  November.  "All  the  Progressives  could  hope  for," 
he  adds,  "was  the  defeat  of  the  Republican  candidate,  and  that 
they  achieved.”  Some  such  crumb  of  comfort  this  election 
will  provide  for  all  parties,  according  to  the  independent 
Newark  Neictt,  which  explains  that  the  Republicans  will  find 
theirs  in  the  reelection  of  three  Congressmen  and  "the  gain 
of  more  than  30, OCX)  over  the  Taft  vote  of  1912."  The  Demo¬ 
crats  will  point  to  the  election  of  a  Democratic  Governor 
and  Legislature  and  reelection  of  one  Congressman  "as  evi¬ 
dencing  that  Maine  upholds  the  national  Administration,"  while 
the  Progressives  will  figure  out  that  "a  vote  of  17.1XX)  in  an 
off-year  election,  even  tho  it  does  mean  a  falling  off  of  more  than 
30,000  from  the  Roosevelt  Vote,  indicates  that  the  party  is  still 
a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with.”  But  with  this  the  New  York 

0 

(tloba  (Rep.)  disagrees,  discerning  as  "obviously  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  feature  of  the  returns"  that  the  Progressive  party, 
"which  two  years  ago  attracted  two-thirds  of  the  Republican 
party,”  is  in  a  state  of  "practical  collapse."  Yet  this  journal, 
unlike  some  observers,  secs  nothing  "anti-Roosevelt  in  the  re¬ 
sult,"  and  it  points  out  that  altho  Colonel  Roosevelt  "dubs  him¬ 
self  Progressive,”  lie  appears  to  be  "the  favorite  Republican 
of  Maine  Republicans,”  and  "the  unanimous  preference,  one  may 
assume,  of  the  17,000  remaining  Progressives  who  hold  the 
balance  of  power  iu  Maine.”  To  the  Progressive  Baltimore 
.Yew  the  Maine  result  is  merely  "the  familiar  demonstration 
that  the  Democrats  can  defeat  the  Republican  party  when  it  is 
split."  And  The  News  adds  (hat  "last  year  with  the  Progres¬ 
sives  indorsing  Governor  Haines  he  was  successful,"  while  "  this 
year  with  the  Progressive*  opposing  him  he  is  defeated,"  so 
that  "whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  election,  it  certainly 
makes  clear  that  the  best  asset  the  Democrats  can  have  is  a 
united  party  opposed  by  a  divided  one.”  Another  Progressive 
organ,  the  New  York  Enning  Mail,  observes  that  "Maine  sounds 
a  warning  that  must  In*  heeded  by  Republicans  in  every  State 
iu  which  they  hope  to  retrieve  their  fallen  fortunes.” 

A  decidedly  opposite  view  is  exprest  by  the  Republican  Boston 
Tratucript,  which  says  that  the  Maine  affair  "might  be  called 
a  stand-pat  election  as  far  as  its  national  aspects  are  concerned," 
and  it  adds  that  "a  reduction  of  00  j>er  cent,  in  the  Progressive 
strength  within  two  years  gives  them  little  encouragement  and 
leas  justification  for  a  continuance  of  their  organization." 

Other  Republican  journals,  such  as  the  New  York  Tribune, 
also  sec  in  the  Maine  result  "the  gradual  disintegration"  of 
the  Progressive  party  as  "an  independent  political  force,”  and 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  <lnd.)  concurs  in  this  opinion. 
Rather  appreciating  its  serviceableness  to  Democratic  interests, 
the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  tells  us  that: 

"  If  the  rest  of  the  country  voles  us  did  Maine,  in  this  entirely 
normal  and  avt^age-man  election  of  hers,  we  may  conclude, 
first,  that  there  will  be  no  landslide:  secondly,  that  the  expected 
revulsion  against  the  party  in  power  will  not  be  strong  enough 
to  turn  it  out;  thirdly,  that  the  Progressives  are  strong  enough  to 
prevent  the  Republican  party  from  returning  to  office.  .  .  . 
If  Maine  means  anything,  President  Wilson  will  have  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  Congress  to  support  him  to  the  end  of  his  term;  and  if 
Maine  is  not  a  prophet,  at  least  no  election  eould  be  held  under 
conditions  which  made  an  approximate  forecast  safer  than  that 
in  Maine,” 

Finally,  in  the  judgment  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
Gnd.J,  "the  Maine  election  tends  strongly  to  confirm  the 
impression,  which  we  believe  most  impartial  observers  have 
formed  that  ,  .  .  the  Democratic  party  may  expect  to  make  a 
showing  in  November  w'hich.  all  things  considered,  will  be  highly 
eucouraging  as  to  the  future." 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  WAR 

.4  digest  of  the  newspapir  report* 

Tin:  AlSTHO-SUKVIAN  QUAKRKI. 

Junk  20.  The  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Austria-Hungary,  and  his  morganatic  wife,  tho  Duchess 
of  Hohenberg,  ure  assassinated  in  Serajevo.  Bosnia,  by  a  Serb 
student. 

July  2. — Gabrinovics,  who  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  ujk»ii 
the  life  of  the  Archduke,  makes  a  sworn  statement  implicating 
the  Secretary  of  the  Pan-Servian  Union  and  others  in  the  murder 
of  the  Austrian  heir. 

July  23. — Austria  sends  an  ultimatum  to  Sorvia. 

July  24. — Sorvia  requests  an  extension  of  time  for  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  ultimatum,  but  the  request  is  refused. 

July  25.  — Servia  concedes  all  of  Austria's  demands  save  that 
of  Austrian  part iei pat  ion  in  thp  investigation  of  the  Austrian 
Archduke's  murder,  and  asks  for  Hague  mediation.  The 
Austrian  Minister  loaves  Belgrade,  declaring  this  reply  to  be 
unsatisfactory.  King  Peter  withdraws  the  capital  of"  Serviu 
from  Belgrade  to  Kragujevatz. 

July  27.- -Sir  Edward  Grey  makes  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
convene  an  international  peace  conference. 

July  28.  Austria  declares  war  on  Servia. 

July  29.  An  Austrian  force  attacks  Belgrade. 

Auoust  1.  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  orders  a  general  mobili¬ 
zation  of  the  Austrian  Army  and  Navy. 


THt  Kl'KOCKAN  W  A  K 

July  28.  Russian  troops  arc  report**!  as  beginning  a  partial 
mobilization  on  the  western  frontier. 

July  29.  The  British  first  fleet  leaves  Portland  under  sealed 
orders. 

July  30.  Germany  sends  an  ultimatum  to  Russia,  demanding 
lhat  Russian  mobilization  cease  within  twenty-four  hours,  else 
Germany  will  mobilize,* 

Auoust  1. — Germany  declares  war  upon  Russia.  Tin-  French 
t.'abinet  orders  genera]  mobilization. 

Auoust  2.  -German  troops  enter  Luxemburg.  An  ultimatum 
demanding  free  passage  for  German  troops  is  addrest  to  Belgium. 

Auoust  3. — Belgium  appeals  to  England  for  diplomatic  aid. 
Germany  sends  ultimata  to  Sweden  and  Holland,  requesting 
avowals  of  neutrality.  The  German  Anilwasador  leaves  Paris. 

August  4. — England  sends  an  ultimatum  to  Berlin  demanding 
unqualified  observance  of  Belgian  neutrality.  Berlin  rejects 
the  ultimatum.  Germany  declares  war  on  Belgium.  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  issues  a  proclamation  of  United  States  neutrality. 
Engagements  are  reported  between  Germans  and  French  at  the 
French  border  near  Belfort. 

August  5.—  England  declares  war  on  Germany.  A  German 
force  crosses  the  Belgian  border  and  attacks  Li£ge.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  German  Army  in  Luxemburg  and  tljat  crossing  the 
border  near  Belfort,  a  third  division,  between  these  two,  is 
reported  entering  east  of  Nancy,  from  Lorraine.  Germany 
demands  Italy's  assistance  upon  the  terms  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 

Acuuht  t>.  -Italy  notifies  Great  Britain  that  she  will  remain 
neutral.  Austria  declares  war  on  Russia.  The  Austro- Servian 
situation  is  reported  unchanged. 

Auoust  7.  The  Germans  enter  Liege,  after  reducing  two  of 
the  twelve  forts.  French  troops  cross  into  Alsace. 

Auoust  8.— Portugal  announces  her  allianre  with  Great 
Britain.  Montenegro  declares  war  on  Austria.  The  German 
armies  form  an  irregular  line  extending  from  AJtkirche  and 
Millhauseu  in  Alsace,  through  I » mine  to  Metz,  thence  north¬ 
west.  and  north  to  Li6ge. 

Auoust  10.—  France  proclaims  a  state  of  war  with  Austria. 

Servian  troops  are  said  to  be  invading  Bosnia,  assisted  by  the 
Montenegrins,  who  are  believed  to  have  retaken  Scutari. 

Auoust  11.— The  circling  movement  of  the  Belgian,  or  north, 
wing  of  the  German  Army  begins,  reaching  Louden,  later  to 
include  Tirlemont,  Diest,  Louvain.  Malines.  and  Brussels.  The 
mass  of  the  invading  army  is  still  southwest  of  Li6ge.  The 
Luxemburg  division  of  the  Germans  is  reported  as  making  slight 
headway. 

August  12. — Montenegro  declares  war  on  Germany.  Huy, 
southwest  of  Liege,  is  captured  by  the  Germans. 

August  13.— England  declares  a  state  of  war  to  exist  with 
Austria.  France  reports  small  victories  over  the  German  armies 
of  Luxemburg  and  Lorraine,  and  contradicts  Berlin's  statement 
that  the  French  have  been  driven  out  of  Alsace.  Small  Russian 
successes  in  Galicia  arc  reported. 

Auoust  14.— Belgian  engagements  center  about  Diest.  The 
junction  of  the  three  Allied  Armies  of  France,  England,  and 
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Belgium  is  supposed  to  have  been  effected.  Servians  and  engagement  with  the  English  off  Helgoland.  The  Russians  are 
Montenegrins  are  reported  as  advancing  into  Herzegovina.  reported  to  have  reached  Allenstein,  thirty  miles  northwest,  of 

August  15. — Japan  sends  an  ultimatum  to  Germany,  demand-  Oertelsburg.  In  Galicia  they  have  driven  in  the  Austrian 
ing  the  withdrawal  of  German  ships  from  Eastern  waters  and  defenses  and  are  preparing  to  attack  Lemberg.  A  report  from 
the  surrender  of  Kiaochow.  the  Belgian  Kongo  announces  a  German  attack. 

August  17.  -  The  Belgian  Government  moves  from  Brussels  August  29. — From  St.  Quentin  one  wing  of  the  German  force 

to  Antwerp.  A  five-day  battle  begins  in  Ixjrraine,  ending  in  approaches  Amiens,  to  the  west,  while  the  eastern  portion 
the  repulse  of  the  French  across  the  frontier.  Aus¬ 
trians  and  Servians  engage  on  the  Jadar  River,  re¬ 
sulting,  after  five  days’  engagement,  in  an  Austrian 
reverse. 

August  id. — The  general  ( lerman  advance  on  Brus¬ 
sels  begins.  The  line  of  advance  extends  from  Lou¬ 
vain  through  Tirlemont  southward  to  Dinant. 

August *20. — The  van  of  the  German  Army  arrives 
at  Brussels.  The  Belgian  Array  retreats  on  Ant¬ 
werp.  Open  mobilization  of  Austrian  troops  along 
the  Italian  frontier  is  reported. 

August  21. — The  Germans  enter  Brussels,  «|>- 
parently  unresisted.  The  attack  upon  Namur  is 
begun  by  the  forces  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dinant 
and  Huy. 

August  2d.  Japan  declares  war  upon  Germany. 

The  Germans  enter  Namur  and  continue  westward 
against  Mons,  at  the  same  time  that  the  forces  in 
Brussels  march  southwest  to  effect  a  junction  with 
them  at  that  point.  French  and  English  forces  move 
northward  between  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  rivers 
against  the  lower  arm  of  the  German  advanee  on  Mons. 

The  German  Army  of  the  Moselle  occupies  I.un^ville 
and  neighboring  towns,  with  the  French  opposing 
force  entrenched  about  Nancy,  thirty  miles  nwav. 

August  24. — The  whole  German  line  shows  a 
marked  advanee.  lying  west  of  the  Vosges  Mountains  and  Ixir-  descends  the  valley  of  the  Oise  toward  f^aris.  La  Fare,  eighty 

raine,  thence  northwest  to  a  p«>int  near  Sislan,  north  to  Namur.  miles  from  Paris,  and  one  of  the  forts  of  the  second  line  of  de- 

and  west  to  Mons.  German  cavalry  raiders  are  reported  in  fense.  is  captured. 

northwestern  Belgium,  near  Ghent,  and  threatening  Ostend.  August  30. — Amiens  is  taken.  The  Germans  advance  in  a 

Zeppelin  bombs  fall  in  Antwerp.  The  retreat  of  the  English  line  from  Amiens  to  I>aon,  forcing  back  the  French  left.  Paris 

regiments  from  Mons  1  logins.  prepares  for  a  siege. 

ArorsT  25.— The  retreating  English  descend  into  France  September  1.-  The  name  of  St.  Petersburg  is  changed  by 
through  tho  Department  of  the  Nord.  French  reverses  in  the  royal  decree  to  Petrograd.  Germans  are  reported  at  Compihgne, 

Department  of  the  Meuse,  at  the  hands  of  the  German  I xirraine  forty  miles  from  Paris.  The  French  left  continues  to  give 

forces,  continue.  The  Russian  advance  in  East  Prussia  appears  ground,  but  the  center,  east  of  Paris,  stands  firm, 

so  far  negligible,  but  in  Galicia  it  is  reported  to  l»c  within  eighty  September  2.  The  German  advance  has  reached  Creil.  a 
mib>s  of  Lomberg.  Austria  declares  war  on  Japan.  few  miles  north  of  Chantilly.  Here  the  tactics  are  suddenly 

August  26. — The  French  Cabinet  is  reorganized  upon  a  non-  changed,  and  instead  of  advancing  straight  upon  Paris,  as  ex¬ 
pected,  the  attack  is  turned  abruptly  southeast,  di¬ 
rected  against  the  center  of  the  Allies'  line,  which 
forms  an  arc  extending  from  Paris  to  Verdun  through 
Vitry-le-Francois. 

September  3. — The  French  capital  is  transferred 
temporarily  to  Bordeaux.  The  Germans,  still  avoid¬ 
ing  Paris,  approach  the  valley  of  the  Marne.  Lem- 
berg  in  Galicia  is  occupied  by  the  Russians.  The 
Prince  of  Wied  leaves  Albania. 

September  4.-  The  Germans  cross  the  Marne  River 
Itetween  Meaux  and  ChAlons  and  attack  the  French 
center.  Belgians  and  Germans  engage  along  the  valley 
of  the  Scheldt.  Germans  are  reported  occupying 
Termonde  and  Ghent. 

September  5. — The  French  center  below  the  Marne 
withstands  the  German  attack,  while  the  French  left 
wing  common ees  to  surround  and  turn  the  German 
right.  Representatives  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Russia  sign  an  agreement  that  none  of  the  three 
shall  make  terms  of  peace  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  others.  Reims  is  reported  in  the  hands  of  the 
Germans. 

September  6. — It  is  reported  that  the  English  are 
driving  German  force®  out  of  Lille.  Valenciennes,  and 
other  towns  in  northern  France.  The  German  Lor¬ 
raine  division  threatens  Nancy. 

September  7. — The  extreme  German  right  begins 
PROM  AUOU8T  8  TO  SEPTEMBER  5.  the  retreat  bark  across  the  Marue.  The  Russians  arc 

said  to  have  captured  two  strongly  strategic  point®  in 
partizan  hasis.  The  Germans  hum  Ixmvain.  British  marines  Nikolaief  and  Mikolojow,  south  of  Lemberg  on  tho  Dniester 
are  landed  at  Ostend,  to  check  German  raiders.  River. 

August  27. — At  Oertelsburg.  in  southern  East  IVussia,  a  September  8.--The  German  forces  west  of  Sezanne  in  the 
i hr-ee-day  battle  Is-gins,  resulting  in  a  Russian  defeat.  Japan  Department  of  the  Marne  are  driven  steadily  back  across  the 
blockades  Kiaochow.  Marne  and  northeast  between  the  valleys  of  the  Oise  and  Marne. 

August  28. — The  English  and  French  retreat  from  Mons  September  9. — Emperor  William  protest®  to  President 
slackens.  The  Germans  gain  St.  Quentin  and  arc  spreading  Wilson,  alleging  the  use  of  dumdum  bullets  by  the  Allies, 
westward.  Five  German  war-vessels  are  reported  sunk  in  an  Italy  warns  two  classes  of  her  reserves  not  to  leave  the  country. 
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Holland  refuses  to  violate  her  neutrality  by  sending  supplies 
to  the  Germans.  German  forces  in  the  northeast  of  France  are 
storming  the  important  fortified  horder  town  of  Maubeuge  on 
the  Sambre  River.  Berlin  states  it  has  succumbed.  Paris 
denies  this  report. 

September  10. — The  Germans  arc  [driven  into  a  V-shaped 
position,  of  which  the  apex  is  Vitry-le-Francois,  tho  right  arm 
running  up  through  ChAlons  to  Reims,  the  left  to  Verdun.  At 
Vitry  the  Germans  assume  the  offensive,  endeavoring  to  split 
the  Allies'  line  and  sever  the  French  and  English  forces.  The 
Russians  report  a  victory  at  Ravarusska,  forty  mile#  north  of 
Ijemberg.  Petrograd  admit#  decided  reverses  in  Fast  Prussia. 

September  11. — -The  German  right  wing  is  reported  to  have 
boon  pushed  haok  over  forty  mile#,  to  Compidgne  and  Soissons. 
Germans  are  withdrawing  from  tho  north  of  Belgium  and  hur¬ 
rying  south. 

September  12. — The  German  retreat  extends  along  the  whole 
lino,  the  apex  of  their  front  now  resting  at  a  point  opposite 
ChAlons.  The  right  wing  is  said  to  have  uhandoned  Amiens, 
while  the  left  is  driven  above  LunAvillo  and  St.  Die.  Antwerp 
reports  that  the  German  Array  in  Belgium  has  been  cut  in  two. 
Petrograd  announces  a  second  great  battle  in  Gulieia,  with  an 
Austrian  loss  of  130,000. 

September  13. — The  Germans  resist  all  day  the  British  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Aisne  River,  but  fall  hack  at  sunset.  The  French 


regain  Soissons  and  towns  along  the  Alsace-Lorraine  frontier. 
A  Servian  army  is  reported  from  Servian  sources  as  marching 
on  Budapest,  anticipating  a  junction  with  the  Russians  at  that 
point.  German- Knglish  engagements  in  British  Central  Africa 
are  reported. 

September  14. — The  Germans  make  a  stand  north  of  the 
Aisne  River  from  Noyon  to  Verdun.  The  Austrian  forces  in 
Galicia  rally  about  the  fortress  of  Przemvsl.  German  raarinw 
cut  the  British  cable  at.  Fanning  Islam!  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

September  15.—  Paris  characterize#  the  present  German 
IMisition  as  firmly  entrenched  and  capable  of  offering  the  most 
stubborn  resistance.  Tho  Russian  Minister  of  War  declares 
that  country's  whole  policy  to  be  the  capture  of  Berlin,  and  that 
no  general  invasion  of  Hungary  is  planned.  The  Kaiser  leaves 
the  western  campaign  and  hastens  to  East  l*russia. 

September  lfi.  —President  Wilson  notifies  the  Kaiser  that 
for  the  United  States  to  act  at  this  time  as  referee  would  be 
"  unwise,”  **  premature,”  and  ”  inconsistent  with  its  neutral 
position.”  The  situation  on  the  Aisne  holds.  Berlin  does  nol 
recognize  a  reverse,  referring  to  “  the  battle  of  the  Marne  ”  a.- 
still  progressing  favorably.  The  throe  Austrian  armies  an 
said  to  be  united  at  Rzeszow,  between  and  slightly  north  of  the 
two  Galician  fortresses  of  Przemvsl  and  Cracow;  it  is  reported 
that,  the  Russians  have  cut  communications  between  these  two 
points. 


THE  WAR  IN  BRIEF 


(lRF.r.(T,  In  getting  ready  to  Hit  on  the  Ottoman. — Columbia  Stair. 

Austria**  military  budget  might  be  railed  running  expense*. — Columbia 
Stair 

EvnoPI  has  knocked  trte  “H”  nut  of  Hague  anrl  given  It  tlir  ague 
Birmingham  News. 

After  all.  we  haw  no  complaint  that  the  Atlantic  Is  3.000  mile*  wide  — 
Los  Angeles  Express. 

WELL,  anyhow,  the  war  I*  developing  a  lot  of  new  naim*  for  Pullman 
<m — U'aj/iJrjgton  Pont. 

Rome  evidently  think*  it  has  done  It*  share  toward  making  and  unmaking 
the  map  of  Europe.—  Chicago  .Vwi. 

There  are  many  Kiusdan  nanus  that  need  revision  worse  than  St 
Petersburg.—  Syracuse  Post -Standard. 

These  magnlftcrnt  promlsiw  to  the  Pole*  must  Bound  mighty  familiar 
to  the  rolored  voter. — Boston  Transcript 

It  begin*  to  look  a*  if  the  only  man  In  Europe  who  will  do  any  business 
after  the  war  will  be  tho  Junkman. — A>tr  York  American. 

Hr shi a  and  Japan  are  bunking  together,  but  the  first  one  up  In  the 
morning  will  get  the  lust  suit  of  elothew — Ia>s  Angeles  Times. 

I r  President  Wilson  ran  settle  that  Colorado  coal  strike  he  ought  to 
find  mediation  In  Europe  mere  child’*  play. — Boston  Transcript. 

There  seems  to  be  a  demand  In  the  textile  trades  for  practical  chemists 
to  teach  American  workmen  how  to  dye  for  their  country. — Los  Angeles 
Express. 

The  embattled  armies  are  never  so  busy  that  a  squad  can  not  be  de¬ 
tached  for  the  duty  of  arresting  Richard  Harding  Davis. — A'etr  York 
American. 

As  a  device  for  suppresnlng  knowledge  of  the  horrors  of  war  the  censorship 
hi  questionable;  It  throw*  the  correspondent*  back  upon  their  Imagina¬ 
tion. — Springfield  Republican . 

Another  interesting  point 
is.  What  effect  will  this  war 
have  on  some  of  those  titles 
that  have  been  bought  by  the 
rich  papas  of  American  girls? 

—Duluth  Herald . 

Nicholas  say*  he’ll  stand 
pat  if  It  takes  his  last  moujlk 
—  the  mn*t  patriotic  declara¬ 
tion  uttered  since  Artemu* 

Ward  offered  ail  his  wife’s  rel¬ 
atives  on  the  altar  of  his  coun¬ 
try. —  Washington  Post. 

THE  most  magnanimous 
offer  yet  made  l*  that  of  the 
Cxar.  who  fc*  ready  to  sacrifice 
hi*  last  pemnant  to  get  to  Ber¬ 
lin,  But  by  that  time  the  last 
peasant  might  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  his  last  Czar  to  gel 
t^uck  to  the  farm. — Spring  fir  Id 
Republican . 


It  looks  a*  If  GaUd*  ha*  linen  admitted  to  the  B  ar'  Columbia  State. 

Jtwr  Imagine  what  the  HunMan  war-poems  must  look  like!—  Columbia 
State . 

After  alt.  the  SwUs  Navy  l*  milking  as  much  noise  a*  the  rest.  —  Wash¬ 
ington  Post. 

“All  drewt  up  and  now  hen*  to  go**  seems  to  be  the  plight  of  American 
trade. — Chicago  Xeirs. 

The  Kmpp6  have  taken  $7,000,000  of  the  war  loan.  Probably  to  help 
business. — Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

Perhaps  the  Czar  Is  delaying  the  capture  of  Berlin  until  he  on  find  a 
new  name  for  It. —  Washington  Post. 

ArTEK  hearing  that  night  life  In  Pari*  had  boon  alMillshed  the  Umnan 
Array  turned  back. — Boston  7‘ran.srrtpf. 

Till*  King  George  thank*  the  British  colonic*  for  their  help.  It  was 
different  in  1776. — Springfield  Republican. 

Col.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  late  of  the  Second  Nebraska  Vol¬ 
unteers.  secs  the  end  of  militarism  Philadelphia  Record 

"This  war  can't  last  forever.’*  the  mt  ton-grower*  are  uvurivl.  lit  it 

unhappily,  neither  can  the  cot ton -grower*.—  Columbi a  Slate. 

When  Nick  promised  to  treat  the  Jew*  Just  a*  he  treat*  hi*  other  sub¬ 
ject*  he  didn't  promise  so  much  after  all. — Houston  Chronicle. 

One  of  the  grand  opening*  for  bright  young  men  in  Europe  after  the 
war  will  be  in  the  claims  and  damage*  department .  — Chicago  Xeu  s 

I r  England  wants  to  send  men  to  the  front  who  have  been  under  fire 
*hr  ought  to  organize  a  regiment  of  Canadian  guides,  -  Xric  York  American 

There's  one  thing  the  Allies  and  the  Germans  can  not  agree  upon  — 
the  reporting  of  a  battle.  And  both  sktea  eyivwltmwun!  Xrtr  Bedford 
Times. 

IT  is  distressing,  too.  to  think  of  the  numlsr  of  thing*  that  never  hap¬ 
pened  that  wc  will  have  to  unlearn  after  the  war  Is  over  and  the  truth  come* 

out. — Pittsburg  Dispatch, 

The  Czar  declare*  he  i* 
going  to  Berlin.  It  would  be 
only  hospitable  for  the  Kaiser 
to  postpone  hi*  call  on  Pari* 
to  he  In  the  former  city  to 
receive  him  Baltimore  Amer¬ 
ican. 

We  never  appreciated  bow 
ran?  wa*  the  quality  of  the 
foresight  exercised  by  our  fore¬ 
fathers  in  emigrating  from 
Europe  quite  so  keenly  a*  at 
the  present  time.  —  Wohcdt 
Plain  Dealer 

Wasn’t  it  only  a  little  while 
ago  that  some  of  our  peace 
friends  protested  against  thr 
fortification  of  the  Panama 
Canal  on  the  ground  that  the 
world  ha**  > 1  \  auord  too  fkr  to 
permit  Seattle  Post- 

Intellige'  r  r. 


A  TOMCART  —  IE  THE  WAR  OF  DESTRUCTION  GOES  TO  THE  LIMIT, 

—Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Xcu  * 
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GERMANY’S  DEFENSE 


DEEP  RESENTMENT  is  felt  in  Germany  and  exprest 
in  the  German  press  at  the  grave  charges  made  against 
their  troops  and  the  accusation  that  the  Kaiser  was 
responsible  for  the  war.  Our  newspapers  have  been  filled  with 
stories  of  the  murder  or  maiming  of  women  and  children  and 
accounts  of  other  atrocities,  mostly  cabled  from  London.  Paris, 
or  other  points  in  lands  at  war 
with  Germany.  A  reply  to 
these  chargee  was  made  last 
week  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  by  Premier  Asquith, 
who  said,  according  to  a  cable 
report,  “that  no  official  infor¬ 
mation  had  reached  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  War  concerning  the 
repeated  stories  that  German 
soldiers  hud  ubused  the  Red 
Cross  flag,  killed  and  maimed 
the  wounded,  and  killed  wo¬ 
men  and  children,  as  had  been 
alleged  so  often  in  stories  of  the 
battle-fields.”  He  added  that 
“  this  subject  was  under  con¬ 
sideration.  and  that  an  inquiry 
was  being  made."  A  French 
report  some  days  ago  told  of 
the  capture  of  a  German  soldier 
who  hud  kept  u  diary  of  the 
war,  one  entry  saying  that  two 
hussars  hud  been  executed  for 
killing  a  child,  showing  that  in 
one  ca.se,  at  least,  a  crime  had 
occurred,  but  haul  met  its  due 
and  just  puaiahment.  The 
Belgians  have  stmt  a  corn- 
mission  to  President  Wilson 
to  complain  of  their  griev¬ 
ances  against  the  Germans, 
but  the  German  press  on  both 
aides  of  the  Atlantic  resent  and 
repudiate  such  charges.  To 
give  an  example  of  German 
opinion,  the  NeusY  inker  Slaals-Zeilung  declares  that  the  com¬ 
mission  constitutes  merely  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  of  Baron 
Munchausen,  “the  famous  world  champion  of  liars.”  This 
paper  editorially  remarks: 

“Belgian  emissaries  of  the  liars  have  now  landed.  They 
have  brought  with  them  as  baggage  a  whole  sack  of  lies,  and 
wherever  they  go  they  are  followed  by  a  curious  crowd.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Belgian  Government  has  sent 
this  commission  hen*  merely  for  the  sake  of  stirring  up  hard 
feeling  against  Germany.  An  English  journalist  has  expressly 
declared  that  he  has  read  accounts  of  atrocities  attributed  to 
Germany,  but  he  does  not  believe  them.  Nevertheless,  he 
declares,  he  would  be  very  ready  to  believe  what  is  heard  of  the 
cruelties  permitted  by  the  Belgians." 

In  a  public  address  delivered  in  London,  Professor  I  jiinpreclit. 
the  celebrated  historian  and  apostle  of  culture  in  the  University 
of  Leipzig,  declared  that  the  effect  of  the  present  war  would  be 
to  establish  a  German  unity  all  over  the  world— a  unity  of 
culture  from  which  only  one  country  would  be  excluded,  and 
that  country,  he  said,  was  England.  To  quote  his  words: 


“The  German  world  to-day  is  one.  There  is  only  one  rene¬ 
gade  brother.  Up  and  at  him!  English  culture  must  be  in  a 
bad  way  indeed  when  it  allies  itself  with  the  Mongolians.  We 
wait  to  see  what  America  will  say  of  these  things.  Germany  is 
now  the  protector  of  European  civilization,  and  after  bloody 
victories  the  world  will  be  healed  by  being  Germanized." 

The  most  famous  of  German  living  poets,  Gerhardt  Hauptmann, 

publishes  in  the  Berliner  Tagr- 
blatt  a  diatribe  against  En¬ 
gland,  placing  all  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  war  upon 
that  country,  and  we  read: 

"The  war  we  a re  now  wag¬ 
ing  is  merely  a  defensive  war. 
He  who  doubts  this  is  at¬ 
tempting  the  impossible.  Our 
enemy  has  come  from  our 
western,  our  eastern,  and 
our  northern  frontiers.  Our 
brotherly  relation  with  Aus¬ 
tria  accords  with  our  entity 
of  mutual  support.  We  were 
forced  to  take  up  weapons 
from  the  moment  the  Kaiser 
and  the  Czar  exchanged  tele¬ 
grams  and  the  King  of  En¬ 
gland  received  the  news.  To 
speak  plainly,  the  weapons  are 
in  our  bands  and  we  do  not 
intend  to  drop  them  until  in 
the  sight  of  God  and  man  we 
have  maintained  our  sacred 
rights.  But  who  set  on  foot 
this  war?  Who  has  summoned 
Mongolians  as  a  contingent? 
Moreover,  our  foe  has  called 
up  the  Cossacks  to  trample 
under  foot  the  civilization  of 
Europe.  It  is  widely  known 
that  this  opening  concert  of 
slaughter  has  for  its  impresario 
and  conductor  an  English 
statesman." 

Referring  to  the  alleged  mas¬ 
sacres  of  non-combatants  with¬ 
out  regard  to  sex  or  age,  with 
which  the  German  soldiers  an* 
blamed,  the  Kdlnische  Zeilung 
declon-s,  with  semiofficial  authority,  that  the  Belgians  wen* 
altogether  to  blame,  for  the  burning  of  Louvain,  by  serving 
out  ammunition  to  the  general  population  to  provoke  the  un¬ 
suspecting  Germans  by  repeated  volleys  from  the  roofs  and 
windows  of  their  houses.  “German  patrol-wagons  were  also 
attacked.  Street-lighting  for  twenty-four  hours  was  the  con¬ 
sequence,  and  in  the  m6l6e  houses  were  set  on  fire  and  burned 
to  the  ground.  As  a  precautionary  measure  civilians  found 
with  weapons  were  shot."  Says  the  Vossisehe  Zeilung : 

"The  art  treasures  of  the  old  town  exist  no  more.  It  is 
true  that  art  lovers  will  grieve,  but  there  was  no  other  way  of 
punishing  this  population,  whose  devilish  women  poured  burning 
oil  from  their  windows  upon  the  passing  German  soldiers.” 

A  similarly  bitter  view  is  exprest  by  the  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger, 
which  hopes  “the  world  will  realize  that  the  blame  for  all  the 
suffering  of  the  people  of  Louvain  rests  with  the  half-civilized 
men  and  women  who  live  there.” — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


WKKCKAGK  DUE  TO  A  -KBPPKLIN'*  VISIT. 

II oust*  In  Antwerp  after  a  German  air-ship  pasted  over  In  the  night. 
Twelve  non  -com  baton  ts  were  killed  In  the  city  In  this  manner. 
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POLISH  VIEWS  OF  TIIE  CZAR'S  OFFER 


THE  NEWS  that  Sienkiewicz,  the  famous  Polish  author, 
has  been  imprisoned  by  tho  Austrian  authorities  for 
advising  th»*  Austrian  Poles  to  fight  on  Russia’s  side, 
shows  how  important  the  Polish  attitude  in  the  struggle  has 
Itecome.  The  press  of  Russia  and  England  have  represented  the 
Poles  as  overjoyed  by  the  Czar's  proclamation  offering  them 
national  autonomy  under  the  Russian  scepter,  but  there  is  some 
question  if  such  pictures  are  not  overrosy.  The  Polish  Social¬ 
ists  of  Austria  have  published  a  declaration,  quoted  in  The 
Krvirw  of  Ktt'itir*,  ridiculing  all  such  promises.  They  say: 

"  Do  not  lend  yourselves  to  these  promises.  They  are  false. 
None  of  the  invading  armies  intends  to  tight  for  the  sake  of 


JAILED  FOR  PAVORINQ  RUSSIA. 

Henryk  Sienkiewicz.  who  wrote  ••  With  Fire  and  Sword  "  and  **  Quo 
Yadls."  advised  his  fellow  Poles  In  Austria  to  fight  for  Russia,  and  the 
Austrian  Government  sent  him  to  prison 


Poland.  Every  one  of  them  is  fighting  for  the  interests  of  its 
respective  State,  and  these  States  care  nothing  about  us.  They 
simply  want  to  use  us  for  their  own  purposes  at  this  critical 
moment,  and  he  iH  a  blind  dreamer  that  tells  you  Austria,  in 
alliance  with  IMissiu.  aspires  to  restore  Poland.” 

The  Poles  in  America  have  been  very  cautious  iu  their  utterance 
through  the  press  in  commenting  upon  the  Czar’s  proclamation. 
Thus  we  find  the  New  York  Robot nik  RnUki  (The  Polish 
Worker)  quoted  as  saying: 

“From  Peter  the  Great  to  Alexander  HI.  Russia  was  half 
Germau.  The  reason  lliat  Slavonic  Poland  was  dismembered 
was  mainly  because  she  wus  surrounded  by  three  German 
States.  Almost  to  the  present  day  Germany  in  whole,  Austria 
by  half,  and  Russia  .'10  per  cent,  were  German.  When  it 
has  now  come  to  a  terrible  war  of  Russiu  against  Germany. 
Russia  hus  vehemently  begun  to  purge  herself  of  Germanism ; 
and  she  must  become  truly  Slavonic  there  is  no  other  help  for 
it.  That  is  tin1  reason  why  the  Russian  Czar  has  come  forth 
with  such  an  important  manifesto,  acknowledging  that  the 
partition  of  Poland  was  a  crime,  reminding  us  of  our  triumph  over 
the  Teutonic  Knights  at  GrUnwold.  and  promising  to  unite  the 
rhree  parts  of  Poland  and  to  give  us  autonomy  with  the  freedom 
of  the  Polish  language.” 

So  it  narrows  down  to  the  question  whether  the  Poles  hate 
Russia  or  Germany  most : 

“Russia  has  unmercifully  wronged  the  Poles  for  more  than 
tie  hundred  and  thirty  years;  but  Germany  lias  been  a  racial 


foe  of  the  Poles  for  u  thousand  years,  from  tho  day  when,  in  900. 
Margrave  Gero  put  to  the  sword  the  Lechie  tribes  on  the  Havel 
and  the  Spree,  to  this  day,  when  Em|>t*ror  William  II.  allows 
Drzymala  and  many  Poles  like  him  on  the  Warta  to  live  — 
not  in  houses  built  on  land,  however,  but  in  carts." 

According  to  the  Zgoda  (Chicago),  a  Polish  orgun  which  aims 
at  the  unification  oMhe  scattered  Polish  colonies,  there  is  soim*- 
thing  sinister  and  underhanded  liehind  this  recent  movement 
of  Russia  toward  the  conciliation  of  her  subject  races,  ami  w.- 
an*  told: 

“Only  this  is  certain,  lliut  the  reconstruction  of  Poland  as  a 
neutral  State,  constituting  a  barricade  between  Russia  aud 
Germany,  is  of  greut  consequence  to  the  Slab's  to-day  allied 
with  Russia.  Hence,  the  Czar's  manifesto  has  been  greeted  so 
joyfully  and  heartily  by  the  French  aud  English  papers;  hence, 
the  French  and  English  have  lw*en  overjoyed  by  it  probably  more 
than  the  Poles. 

“For  the  Poles,  having  been  taught  so  often  by  sail  ex|«- 
rionce  that  no  confidence  can  bo  placed  in  any  manifesto*--, 
and  promises  of  the  rulers  of  the  Powers  that  dismembered  the 
Polish  Republic,  cun  not  reconcile  themselves  to  the  thought 
that  this  manifesto  also  may  uot  Is*  merely  an  empty  prornis*- 
hy  which  they  should  uot  be  deluded. 

“Hence,  the  manifesto  promising  Poland  freedom,  but  under 
the  scepter  of  the  Czar,  must  also  be  taken  enldlv  and  prndentlv 
by  the  pole*." 


LABOR  AND  THE  WAR  IN  ENGLAND 

ANTIWAR  PARTIES  have  been  a  piquant  feature  of 
British  politics  in  nearly  every  war  tho  Empire  hu-j 
waged.  America  had  her  friends  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  during  her  fight  for  independence,  and  during  the  South- 
Afriean  war  the  present  British  Chancellor  of  I  he  Exchequer 
openly  sympathized  with  the  enemy.  In  Germany .  as  recently 
noted  in  these  pages,  the  Socialists  are  heartily  supporting  the 
Oovernineut.  but  iu  England  the  Labor  party  are  taking  a  more 
critical  attitude.  The  laboring  people  themselves  appear  to  he 
showing  their  feeling  by  Hoeking  to  the  colors,  but  their  leaders 
think  they  are  misguided.  Thus  a  bitter  objection  to  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  England  in  the  European  struggle  is  exprest  by  Mr. 
Ramsay  Macdonald,  a  IjiUir  member  of  Parliament,  who  pub¬ 
lishes  in  The  Labor  Leader  (Manchester)  the  billowing  severe 
criticism  of  Sir  Edward  Grey: 

“The  justifications  offered  an’  nothing  hut  the  exeuses  w  hich 
minister#  can  always  produce  for  mistakes.  Let  me  take  the 
case  of  Belgium.  It  has  been  known  for  years  that,  in  the  event 
ot  a  war  between  Russia  and  France  on  the  one  hand  and  Ger¬ 
many  on  the  other,  the  only  possible  military  tactics  for  Germany 
to  pursue  were  to  attack  France  hotfoot  through  Belgium,  ami 
then  return  to  meet  the  Russians.  The  plans  were  in  our  War 
Office.  They  were  diseust  quite  openly  during  the  Agadir 
trouble,  and  were  the  subject  of  some  magazine  articles,  par¬ 
ticularly  one  by  Mr.  Belloc.  Mr.  Gladstone  made  it  eleor  in 
1870  that  in  a  general  confiiet  formal  neutrality  might  Ik*  violated, 
lie  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  August.  1870: 

*"  I  am  not  able  to  suhserihe  to  the  doctrine  of  those  who 
have  held  in  this  House  what  plainly  amounts  to  an  assertion 
thut  the  simple  furl  tit  the  existence  of  u  guaranty  is  binding 
on  every  party  to  it,  irrespis-tive  altogether  of  the  particular 
position  in  which  it  may  find  itself  at  the  time  when  the  occasion 
for  acting  on  the  guaranty  arises.' 

“Germany’s  guaranties  to  Belgium  would  have  been  accepted 
by  Mr.  Gladstone.  If  France  had  deeided  to  attack  Germany 
through  Belgium.  Sir  Edward  Grey  would  not  have  objected,  hut 
would  have  justified  himself  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinions. 

“Such  are  the  facts  of  the  ease.  It  is  a  diplomatists*  war. 
made  by  about  half-u-dozcn  men.  Up  to  the  moment  that 
ambassadors  were  withdrawn,  the  peoples  wrere  at  peats*.  They 
hud  no  quarrel  with  each  other;  they  bore  each  other  no  ill  will. 
A  dozen  men  brought  F.urope  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  aud 
Europe  fell  over  it.** 

Mr.  Macdonald  finds  a  brilliant  supporter  iu  Mr.  Keir  liardie. 
also  a  Labor  member,  who  has  beeu  hanssing  the  Governmeut 
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PATRIOTIC  POST-CARDS  CIRCULATING  IN  GERMANY  PREDICTING  THE  ROUT  OF  THE  ENEMY. 


by  his  parliamentary  utterances  until  hi-  has  provoked  from  the 
London  Daily  Mail  the  following  rebuke: 

“If  any  doubt  could  possibly  remain  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
British  cause  in  the  present  war,  it,  has  been  removed  by  the 
attitude  of  Keir  Hordie.  We  can  read  no  other  meaning  into  his 
questions  in  the  House  of  Commons  yesterday  than  that  he  wished 
his  country  disloyally  to  abandon  its  pledges  and  from  sheer 
cowardice  to  forsake  a  small  and  weak  State  in  the  hour  of  its 
agony.  We  are  convinced  that  he  spoke  only  for  himself. 
Socialists  in  this  country  have  rallied  to  the  British  Government 
as  faithfully  as  the  Irish  Nationalists.  Keir  Hardie  stands 
alone,  determined  to  satisfy  his  inordinate  vanity  by  making 
capital  out  of  the  public  misfortune  aud  attracting  to  himself 
attention  which  his  real  standing  in  his  party  and  the  country 
does  not  for  a  moment  deserve. 

“In  somewhat,  similar  circumstances  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
attacked  by  Vallandigham  for  carrying  on  the  war  against 
slavery.  Lincoln,  of  all  nineteenth-century  statesmen  the 
wisest  and  best,  devised  an  original  method  of  satisfying  his 
critics’  desire  for  fame.  He  gave  orders  that  Vallandigham 
should  be  conducted  to  the  enemy’s  lines  and  there  handed  over 
to  the  enemy  whose  cause  he  had  so  warmly  espoused.  So  Keir 
liardic  might  be  forwarded  to  Ostend  and  sent  upon  a  tour  of 
inspection  to  Brussels.  The  German  wireless  service  would 
meantime  keep  this  country  advised  of  his  doings." 

Along  with  this  may  be  set  the  words  of  Rudyard  Kipling  in  a 
speech  delivered  at  Brighton  in  support  of  Lord  Kitchener’s 
appeal  for  recruits: 

“Our  petty  social  divisions  and  barriers  have  been  swept  away 
at  the  outset  of  our  mighty  struggle.  All  the  interests  of  our  life 
of  six  weeks  ago  are  dead.  We  have  but  one  interest  now,  and 
that  touches  the  naked  heart  of  every  man  in  this  island  and  in 
the  Em pin\ 

“If  we  are  to  win  the  right  for  ourselves  and  for  freedom  to 
exist  on  earth,  every  man  must  offer  himself  for  that  service  and 
that  sacrifice,  while  the  State  sees  to  it  that  his  dependents  do 
not  suffer. 

“There  is  no  middle  way  in  this  war.  We  do  not  doubt  our 
ultimate  victory  any  more  than  we  doubt  the  justice  of  our  cause. 
It  is  not  conceivable  that  we  should  fail,  for  if  we  fail  the  lights 
of  freedom  go  out  over  the  whole  world. 


“They  may  glimmpr  for  a  little  in  the  western  hemisphere, 
but  a  Germany  dominating  half  the  world  by  sea  and  land  will 
most  certainly  extinguish  them  in  every  quarter  where  they  have 
hitherto  shone  upon  mankind,  so  that  even  the  traditions  of  free¬ 
dom  will  pass  out  of  remembrance.  If  wo  do  our  duty  wo  shall 
not  fail." 


INDIA'S  PRESS  ON  INDIA'S  CALL  TO  ARMS 

HE  CALL  to  the  stalwart  Sikhs  and  other  fighting  races 
of  India  to  rally  side  by  side  with  other  British  soldiers 
in  the  battle-line  in  France  has  aroused  enthusiasm  in 
Hindustan  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  Depen¬ 
dency.  Ever  since  the  British  annexed  the  Punjab  (the  large 
Province  in  the  northwest  portion  of  India)  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  Sikhs  have  not  confronted  a  European 
force  in  armed  conflict.  Not  since  the  Indian  Sepoy  Mutiny  of 
1857  have  the  Moslem  and  Hindu  soldiers  fought  European 
armies.  Therefore  the  warrior  clans  of  India,  whose  battle 
traditions  and  exploits  of  valor  stretch  back  to  the  misty  morn 
of  romance  and  chivalry,  antedating  anything  of  the  kind  that 
Europe  possesses,  an-  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  Britain's  enemies 
in  Europe.  A  twofold  reason  for  this  desire  is  that  the  Indian 
soldier  wants  to  demonstrate  his  loyalty  to  Britain,  :.nd  to  prove 
to  the  world  at  large  that  he  has  mastered  the  Occidental 
methods  of  fighting  and  gained  such  command  over  the  Western 
weapons  of  war  and  is  so  heroic  and  fearless  that  he  is  able  to 
pit  his  strength  and  skill  at  arms  against  the  crack  regiments  of 
Germany  and  give  a  good  aceount  of  himself.  The  columns 
upon  columns  that  every  newspaper  in  India  is  devoting  to  the 
subject  eloquently  speak  of  India’s  burning  ambition  to  take 
its  own  share  of  Britain's  burden  of  battle.  Tho  following 
is  from  The  lUnyalee  (Calcutta),  which  has  been  throughout  its 
long  career  under  the  editorship  of  Babu  Surendranath  Ban- 
nerjea.  who  was  dismissed  from  the  British  scrvico.  and  who  ever 
since  that  event  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  of  agitation  against 
British  administration  in  India  and  one  of  the  sharpest  critic 
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PREACHER  WBfT  OUT  A-HUNTINO. 

Preacher  William — "Lordyl  If  you  ain’t  help  me.  for  Rood- 
new  *akc  don't  help  that  bear  I"  — London  Opinion. 


ONE  BLOW  WILL  SETTLE  THEllt  UAftU  I 

— German  patriotic  post-card. 


CARTOON  THRUSTS  AT  THE  WARRING  RULERS. 


of  the  British-Indian  Administration.  It  is  typical  of  what  the 
Hindu  and  Moslem  editors  are  printing  i:i  their  papers: 

“Of  the  state  of  preparedness  or  the  efficiency  of  the  Army 
we  are  not  in  a  position  to  speak  with  anything  like  authority, 
tho  wp  are  confident  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  will  he  able 
.  .  .  to  give  a  splendid  account  of  the  great  army  which  he 
commands.  But  of  the  attitudo  of  the  people  we  can  speak 
with  greater  confidence,  and  wo  desire  to  say  that  behind  the 
serried  ranks  of  one  of  the  finest  armies  in  the  world  there  are  the 
multitudinous  peoples  of  India,  ready  to  cooperate  with  tho 
Government  in  the  defense  of  the  Empire,  which,  for  them, 
means,  in  its  ultimate  evolution,  the  complete  recognition  of 
their  rights  as  citizens  of  the  finest  State  in  the  world.  We  may 
havo  our  differences  with  the  Government,  hut  in  the  presonco 
of  a  common  enemy,  Germany  or  another,  we  sink  our  differ¬ 
ences  and  offer  all  that  wo  possess  in  the  defense  of  the  great 
Empire  with  which  the  future  prosperity  and  advancement  of 
our  people  an*  hound  up.  .  .  .  The  Indian  people  desire  .  .  . 
to  demonstrate  their  devotion  practically.” 

The  enthusiastic  manner  in  which  the  Rajas,  of  whom  there 
are  dose  upon  7CK),  ruling  a  territory  which  exii'eds  700,000 
square  miles  in  area  and  is  peo¬ 
pled  by  over  70, (XX), 000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  who.  among  them, 
maintain  in  army  and  armed 
police  whose  strength  in  peace 
times  is  about  ‘200, (XX),  officers 
and  men,  which  can  be  easily 
raised  to  many  times  that  figure, 
can  be  si*en  from  the  following 
telegram  sent  by  the  Nawab  of 
Sachin  to  the  Governor  of  Bom¬ 
bay  and  published  throughout 
the  Indian  press: 

“Earnestly  request  your  Ex¬ 
cellency  to  make  use  of  my 
services  either  attached  Staff  of 
General  Office  or  to  regiment. 

Am  confident  that  I  shall  not  be 


disappointed.  Please  inform  where  should  join  duti«*s.  Am 
prepared  to  start  on  receipt  of  orders.  All  my  State  greatly 
concerned  to  hear  war  news.  Assure  your  Excellency  of  our 
loyalty  and  support,  and  pray  for  success  of  British  arms.” 

The  Nawab  of  l’alaupur  regrets  that  age  provunts  him  from 
fighting,  but  adds: 

"  My  son  and  heir,  not  only  as  belonging  to  a  house  ever  loyal 
to  the  paramount  power,  but  also  as  a  lieutenant  in  his  Maj¬ 
esty’s  Indian  Army,  is  ready  at  a  moment's  call  for  active  ser¬ 
vice,  and  so  is  my  second  son." 

The  reason  why  India  is  standing  so  stanchly  by  Britain  is 
clearly  set  forth  in  a  letter  from  Ram  Rai  in  The  Times  of  India 
(Bombay),  a  portion  of  which  we  quote: 

“Indian  interests  an*  so  closely  connected  with  British 
interests  that  there  should  be  unanimous  support  on  the 
part  of  India  to  help  Britain.  Imperial  interests  are  con¬ 
cerned,  and  the  protection  of  British  interests  are  so  vital 
to  India  that  at  this  moment  controversy  in  this  country 
must  end  and  cooperation  must  begin. 

“Mere  professions  of  loyalty 
are  futile.  Action  is  needed. 
.  .  .  We  should  forget  our  home 
quarrels  and  hush  our  com¬ 
plaints.  Every  government  has 
its  faults,  and  every  people  have 
their  complaints,  but  wrhere  the 
common  cause  is  at  stake  the 
Government  and  the  |>eople 
must  unite.  Where  imperial  in¬ 
terests  are  concerned  individual 
interests  must  bo  pushed  aside. 
That  is  true  nationalism.  That 
is  tho  true  spirit  of  a  nation.  If 
Indians  claim  to  lie  a  united  peo¬ 
ple,  it  is  time  now  to  prove  it  by 
unanimously  pledging  her  gov¬ 
ernment  popular  support,  l>otb 
of  men  and  money.  ...  In 
Britain's  safety  lies  our  owu 
safety.” 


THE  ONLY  PEACE  IN  SlUHT. 

— A  mslerdamnicr . 


DISCOVERING  NATURE’S  CURATIVE  METHODS 


THE  MOST  ADVANCED  students  of  medical  science 
have  always  maintained  that  among  the  mechanisms  of 
the  human  body  were  devices  for  setting  it  right  when  it 
fell  out  of  order.  They  have  regarded  human  therapeutics  as 
methods  for  letting  nature  alone,  for  beating  back  the  agencies 
that  might  interfere  with  it,  and  for  reenforcing  its  acts,  if 
possible.  Our  ability  to  do  this  has 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  dis¬ 
coveries  and  inventions  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  physiologist  Abderhalden.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Abderhalden,  the  animal 
organism  automatically  finds  out 
what  ails  it  and  proceeds  to  apply  the 
remedy.  He  has  studied  nature’s 
processes  and  enabled  us  to  under¬ 
stand  what  it  is  doing  and  to  help  it. 

In  reading  nature’s  diagnosis  by  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  patient’s  blood,  the 
method  has  been  particularly  success¬ 
ful.  and  it  seems  likely  to  add  to  our 
ability  to  combat  not  one  disease,  but 
a  great  variety  of  different  maladies. 

Says  a  wTiter  in  The  Scientific  A  merican 
Supplement  (New  York,  August  22): 

“Every  organ  of  the  animal  organ¬ 
ism  has  its  own  particular  function; 
in  order  to  properly  carry  out  this 
function,  it  is  provided  with  a  chemi¬ 
cal  and  molecular  constitution  of  its 
own.  The  Uver-eells,  whose  functions 
differ  entirely  from  those  of  the  lung- 
cells,  are  also  constructed  chemically 
on  quite  a  different  basis.  But  the 
blood  must  always  remain  homogene¬ 
ous,  if  it  is  to  fulfil  its  life-preserving 
task.  Therefore,  the  different  organs 
must  pass  on  to  the  blood  the  dead 
cells,  used  up  by  the  procress  of  life, 
and  their  own  products  of  assimilation 
and  disassimilation  in  a  chemically  homogeneous  form.  To  do 
so.  every  organ  performs  extremely  complicated  chemical  de¬ 
compositions,  each  according  to  its  own  peculiar  system. 

“  If  any  one  organ  gets  out  of  order,  such  disarrangement 
seems  to  affect  first  of  all  this  process  of  decomposition.  Parts  of 
insufficiently  decomposed  cells  or  of  imperfectly  decomposed 
products  of  the  assimilation  and  disassimilation  enter  the  blood 
and  disturb  or  even  menace  its  functions.  The  organism  at  once 
seta  about  to  produce  protective  ferments  capable  of  finally  de¬ 
composing  the  cell-constituents  of  the  diseased  organ,  ‘digesting’ 
them,  and  thus  rendering  them  innocuous. 

“  It  is  the  great,  the  undying  merit  of  Abderhalden  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  formation  of  these  protective  ferments,  and  his 
merit  is  the  greater  because  his  discovery  was  not  an  accident,  but 
the  result  of  many  years  of  serious  and  painstaking  research. 

“The  discovery  made  by  Abderhalden  proves  that  the  or¬ 
ganism  diagnoses  its  own  illness  automatically.  It  remains  for 
us  to  learn  to  understand  its  language.  And  this  diagnosis  has 
the  enormous  advantage  of  being  infinitely  more  exact,  more 
rapid,  and  more  certain  than  all  that  human  art  can  over 
attain.” 

Each  organ  contains  special  ferments  within  its  cells,  the 
writer  goes  on  to  tell  us.  These  are  attuned  to  the  particular 
cell-substance  of  the  organ,  and  show  indifference  toward  tho 
cells  of  other  organs.  Under  normal  conditions  these  cell- 
ferments  arc  found  only  within  the  cell  itself,  but  as  soon  as  there 
appears  in  the  blood  a  foreign  substance  still  showing  the  “cell- 


charao (.eristics,"  the  corresponding  ferment  also  appears  in  the 
blood  as  a  protection,  often  only  a  few  hours  after  the  first  dis¬ 
turbances  in  the  function  of  the  organ.  To  quote  further: 

“These  ferments  are,  as  has  been  said  already,  extremely 
characteristic  in  their  effects,  decomposing  only  the  cell-parts  of 
the  organ  to  which  they  belong.  Therefore,  by  the  methods 

elaborated  by  Abderhalden,  we  have 
tho  possibility  of  diagnosing  organic 
disorders  at  their  very  first  stage,  and 
this,  as  shown  by  experiments  with 
chemical  substances,  very  often  after 
only  a  few  days  or  even  hours,  while 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  weeks 
and  months,  even  years,  may  elapse 
before  the  effects  of  the  disorder  have 
grown  to  the  proportion  of  pathologi¬ 
cal  symptoms.  An  imaginary  ex¬ 
ample,  anticipating  the  expectations 
placed  upon  Abderhalden’s  discovery, 
will  show  this  more  clearly. 

“Some  one  comes  to  his  doctor 
complaining  of  strong  and  continuous 
headaches  accompanied  by  insomnia. 
The  examination  reveals  no  symptom 
permitting  a  definite  diagnosis.  The 
doctor  takes  a  small  quantity  of  blood 
from  the  patient  and  distributes  it  in 
a  number  of  test-tubes.  Into  each 
test-tube  is  then  put  a  piece  from  a 
different  organ  of  the  animal  used  for 
the  control:  a  piece  of  brain  matter, 
a  piece  of  liver,  of  the  lung,  of  the 
kidneys,  of  the  heart,  of  the  thymus, 
and  of  the  thyroid  gland,  as  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  headaches  may  have  the  most 
various  causes.  Controlling  the  test- 
tubes  twenty-four  hours  later,  it  is 
found  that  lung,  liver,  kidneys,  and 
heart  have  not  been  altered  by  the 
serum,  but  that  the  brain  and  the 
thyroid  gland  show  signs  of  being 
decomposed.  This  proves  that  the 
blood  of  the  patient  contains  fer¬ 
ments  from  the  brain  and  from  the 
thyroid  gland.  The  presence  of  these  ferments  in  the  blood 
indicates  that  the  functions  of  these  two  organs  are  disturbed, 
thus  introducing  into  the  blood  cells  insufficiently  decomposed. 

“  The  secretion  of  the  thyroid  gland  being  of  extreme  impor¬ 
tance  for  the  proper  function  of  the  brain,  the  positive  reaction 
of  this  part  of  the  experiment  showB  that  the  disturbances  of  the 
brain-cells  are  caused  by  the  thyroid  gland  supplying  the  brain 
insufficiently  with  this  necessary  secretion.  Thus  the  doctor 
knows  exactly  where  his  treatment  has  to  set  in. 

“One  must  know  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  timely  and 
correct  diagnosis  of  disturbances  of  the  internal  organs,  more 
especially  when  it  is  a  case  of  functional  disturbances  as  yet  not 
showing  any  alterations  of  the  respective  organ  itself,  to  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  overwhelming  importance  of  this  discovery  for 
tho  curing  of  disease. 

“This  importance  accounts  for  the  fact  that  medical  au¬ 
thorities  of  universal  repute  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  draw  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  this  discovery.  Should  the  experiments  that, 
are  being  conducted  in  all  the  great  centers  of  Europe  prove  the 
theory  of  Professor  Abderhalden  to  be  universally  valid,  based  as 
it  is  already  on  a  great  number  of  definite  facts  and  experimental 
results,  then  medical  science  enters  upon  a  new  epoch  and  the 
name  of  the  German  scientist  Abderhalden  will  have  its  indelible 
place  in  tho  golden  hook  of  humanity’s  greatest  men. 

“  It  is  too  early  to  form  any  final  conclusion  as  to  the  ultimate 
success  and  scope  of  the  methods  initiated  by  Abderhalden,  but 
indications  are  exceedingly  favorable  in  relation  to  a  number  of 
diseases,  especially  sarcoma  (cancer),  and  certain  troubles  of  the 
nervous  system  and  brain.” 


DR.  EMIL  ABDERHALDEN. 

The  eminent  German  physiologist  whose  discover- 
Im  and  Inventions  are  enabling  us  to  find  how  the 
organa  dlagnoee  and  prescribe  for  their  own  ailments. 
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STATUES  PAINTED  ON  WIRE 

HK  PRINCIPLES  itf  rtvnrorrnl-cuQvrpU!  voibirui'lioii 
hiv  now  applied  lo  l fn*  production  of  statuary,  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  making  of  plaster  models  for  architectural 
and  sculptural  designs,  both  large  ami  small.  The  new  method, 
\vc  learn  from  au  article  in  The  Technical  World  Magazine 
(Chicago,  September).  is  the  invention  of  a  New  York  sculptor, 
Miss  Angelica  Schuyler  Church,  who  ex|a«cts  that,  it  will  prove  to 


PAINTIMJ  AND  .SCULPTURE  COMBINED 
"The  Keane."  now  In  bronze,  purchased  by  Andrew  Carnegie  and 
presented  to  the  New  York  Police  Department. 


be  a  great  time-saver  oxer  the  old  methods  of  making  plaster 
models  by  hand.  The  plaster  model  may  Is-  reproduced  in 
bronze,  marble,  or  any  other  desired  material.  Miss  Church  uses 
half-inch  wire  net.  sha|H-d  roughly  as  needed,  and  then  covered 
with  plaster  by  applying  it  with  an  ordinary  flat  bristle  brush, 
as  one  would  put  on  paint.  Nays  the  author  of  the  article: 

"The  brush  is  first  dipt  in  clear  water,  then  laid  lightly 
on  the  dry  plaster.  This  adheres,  and  is  at  once,  while  thus 
freshly  moistened,  applied  to  the  wire  netting,  or  armature,  with 
one  firm  ami  sweeping  stroke.  The  plaster  »|>eedily  hardens 
and  adheres  solirlly.  The  brush  is  rinsed  after  each  application 
of  the  dry  plaster,  otherwise  it  would  eougulate  or  set,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  make  it  dean  and  soft  again. 

"  Miss  < 'hurch  claims  that  a  little  practise  and  dexterity  are  all 
that  an-  needed  in  acquiring  this  method  of  producing  a  firm 
foundation  for  working  up  a  design.  Piaster  used  in  this  way 
can  be  cut  almost  like  stone  and  altered  at  will. 

"Most  of  Miss  Church's  work  has  l»een,  up  to  the  present 
lime,  concerned  with  subjects  dose  at  hand,  subjects  found  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  familiar  to  all  the  people  of  the  metropolis. 
Her  work,  ‘The  Rescue,’  which  shows  the  New  York  mounted 
police  at  work,  an  onirer  stopping  the  runaway  horse  of  a 
feminine  equestrian  in  Central  Park,  was  purchased  originally 
by  Andrew  Carnegie.  He  presented  the  statue  to  the  New 
York  police  department,  when-  it  now  is. 

"Miss  C’hurrh  has  hIso  immortalized  the  mounted  traffie- 
offieer  who  guides  the  automobiles  and  horse-drawn  vehicles  of 
the  city’s  crowded  stm-ts,  keeping  them  always  on  the  move  but 
vays  in  good  order.  The  figure  of  the  man  she  has  drawn  is 


strong  and  vigorous,  the  animal  on  which  he  is  mounted  typical 
of  the  magnificent  horses  used  in  this  branch  of  the  service.  She 
also  did  a  statue  of  the  late  Mayor  Gaynor. 

"All  of  this  work  was  done  by  using  the  plaster-painting 
system  w-hich  the  young  sculptress  originated  and  with  which 
she  is  able  to  do  much  faster  work." 


GEOLOGY  AND  MILITARY  TACTICS 

O  THK  MANY  branches  of  knowledge  whieh  a  oraek 
army  officer  is  required  to  have  at  his  command  it  has 
been  suggested  by  a  Roumanian  offies-r  that  another  Is- 
added,  namely,  that  of  geology.  The  idea  o»-eum*d  to  Mr.  G. 
Teodoreseu  to  utilize  the  geologic  map  of  Roumania  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  military  strategy.  In  commenting  on  this  the  French 
journal  Lc  Tour  du  Monde  (Paris,  July  25)  says: 

"It  is  clear  that  not  only  the  topography  of  a  country,  but 
also  the  nature  and  consistence  of  the  earth  might  he  matters  of 
military  import&nee.  Lot  us  first  consider  mountainous  regions 
like  our  Dauphinc:  the  soldiers  are  called  upon  daily  to  aseend 
heights  or  hills  whose  difficulti***  are  very  unequal,  according  to 
whether  their  rocks  are  composed  of  granite,  chalk,  grit,  or  more 
or  less  decomposed  schist.  .Sometimes  there  is  a  good  foothold, 
but  sometimes  the  earth  gives  treacherously  beneath  iron-shod 
shoes. 

“An  alpinist  who  knows  his  business  always  studies  tin- 
ground  of  the  mountain  lie  means  to  climb,  ami  troops  have  a 
far  weightier  interest  in  such  matters  than  he . 

‘‘In  a  country  where  there  are  plains,  hillocks,  or  plateaux, 
geological  knowledge  is  likewise  of  prime  utility  in  military 
service.  In  ease  of  rain,  for  example,  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  between  maneuvers  on  earth  whieh  dries  promptly, 
like  sand,  gravel,  and  chalk,  and  that  which  not  only  absorbs 
wafer  like  a  sponge  but  clings  to  the  feet,  like  clay  or  peat.” 

It  is  of  isiurse  not  suggested  that  'officers  should  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  b-chnical  and  chronological  aspects  of 
geology  ,  such  as  properties  and  characteristics  and  eras  of  Old 
Red  Sandstone  and  Jurassic  and  De\-onii»n  strata,  but  merely 


ANOTHER  SPECIMEN  OF  BKUSH-WOKK  ON  WIRE. 
An  animated  bit  by  Miss  Church. 


with  the  nature  of  the  earth  in  regions  when:  campaigns  are  to 
be  undertaken. 

“Thanks  to  such  knowledge  the  officer  can  seek  dry  solid 
earth  for  the  march  of  his  troops  and  can  foree  the  enemy  into 
positions  where  his  men  will  have  to  struggle  with  clay  or  peat- 
hogs.  Moreover  it  will  be  of  great  use  in  determining  questions 
of  the  transport  of  trains  of  artillery,  the  digging  of  trenches,  and 
the  paths  to  follow  in  thick  forests  or  in  the  intricate  mazes  of 
mountains.” — Tran/dalion  made  for  This  Litkrart  Diorst. 
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MECHANICAL  INTELLIGENCE 

HAT  IS  TIIK  QUALITY  that  manufacturers  demand 
of  their  employee**?  K.  II.  Fish,  writing  in  The 
American  Mnehihinl  (New  York,  August  nays  that 
all  agree  in  calling  it  "mechanical  intelligence,"  but  that  none 
can  define  it.  except  by  saying  that  it  is  "intelligence  along 
mechanical  lines, ”  which  is  a  rewording  of  the  phrase  rather 
than  a  definition.  His  article  is  an  attempt  at  definition  and 
explanation.  Mechanical  intelligence,  he  says,  consists  in 
knowing  what  will  happen  in  the  mechanical 
world  as  a  result  of  some  other  action.  A 
child  that  has  learned  that  a  toy  that  is 
dropt  falls  downward  instead  of  upward, 
or  sidewise,  has  taken  a  first  step  in  tin*  di¬ 
rection  of  mechanical  intelligence.  A  man 
who  persists  in  trying  to  run  a  Itell  on  u  pulley 
from  the  side  from  which  it  runs  otT  has  u 
limited  idea  of  why  a  U-lt  slays  on  or  off  a 
pulley.  He  goes  on: 

"We  might  say,  I  hen.  that  mechanical 
intelligence  consists  in  u  knowledge  of  me¬ 
chanical  laws,  together  with  sense  enough  to 
see  that  they  have  practical  applications 
under  our  noses.  Teaching  these  laws  is 
an  inadequate  way  of  instilling  intelligence 
about  them  unless  they  can  Is*  forcibly 
brought  home  in  fumiliar  terms.  Teach  a 
machinist  to  repeat  parrotlike  the  phrase, 

‘a  body  at  rest  tends  to  remain  at  rest,  and 
a  body  in  motion  tends  to  remain  in  motion 
iu  a  straight  line,'  and  it  means  nothing  to 
him  in  those  terms.  Show  him  that  in  every 
case  tluit  he  can  bring  up  of  where  some 
part  of  his  machinery  appears  to  Htart.  of 
itself,  there  is  some  force,  pcrhu|M  of  friction 
or  gravity,  that  really  starts  it.  And  if  he 
tells  you  that  a  base  I  tail  will  curve  on  its 
way  without  touehing  anything,  let  him  get 
a  chance  to  try  to  turn  an  aeroplane  propeller 
by  hand  until  he  is  satisfied  that  then*  is  such 
a  thing  us  pressure  exerted  by  apparently 
unresisting  air. 

"It  is  not  neressury  or  desirable  that  he 
should  be  taught  to  compute  the  result*  of 
his  or  your  deduction*;  if  he  knows  that  the 
long  end  of  a  lever  is  the  easy  one  to  get. 
hold  of,  it  is  not  necessary  l  lust  lie  should 
kuow  that  there  an*  three  orders  of  levers, 
nor  is  it  especially  necessary  that  In*  should  lie  able  to 
figure  when*  to  put  the  fulcrum.  ...  He  should  kuow  enough  to 
multiply  the  load  hv  its  distance  from  the  fulcrum,  and  the 
applied  force  by  its  distance,  and  to  know  that  the  two  must  Is* 
equal  provided  that  the  friction  is  negligible. 

"He  may  not  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  r»\2 qh, 
but  he  should  learn  that  anything  that  he  drops  gets  going  pretty 
fast  pretty  soon,  and  soon  afterward  it  gets  going  mighty  fast. 
Perhaps  you  will  say  tluit  every  bail  knows  that.  Possibly  he 
docs,  but  he  never  stops  to  think  alsmt  it  as  applying  to  a  drop- 
hammer,  unh*ss  his  attention  is  brought  to  it,  and  then  he  is 
apt  to  wonder  why  it  would  not  Is*  heifer  to  rig  a  drop  about 
100  feet  high  instead  of  using  a  steam-hammer.  Then  there  is  a 
chance  to  usher  him  into  the  mysterious  relations  l>etw<*cn  force, 
work,  and  power,  which  are  things  about  which  even  our  technical 
graduates  have  none  too  certain  opinions. 

"Then  in  power  transmission,  there  is  a  chance  to  teach  him 
better  than  to  lacc  a  licit  through  a  ladder;  he  should  learn  that 
only  one  body  can  occupy  the  same  spm***  at  the  same  lime,  thn 
he  may  doubt  it  when  he  s»*cs  some  one  mix  up  a  batch  of  con¬ 
crete  and  only  get  as  much  as  he  hail  stone  to  begin  with.  If  he 
gets  an  idea  that  a  licit  drives  by  sticking  to  the  pulley,  he  should 
lie  gotten  out  of  it  and  shown  that  it  is  the  difference  in  tension 
that  pulls.  This  may  sound  like  a  technical  education,  but  he 
doe**  not  need  to  know  the  formula  for  the  increased  pull  due  to 
greater  WT»P  to  understand  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  add 
even  a  few  degrees  of  wrap  if  possible,  much  less  is  it  necessary 
for  him  to  deduce  the  formula. 

"He  knows  that  a  revolving  fly-wheel  lias  momentum,  for  he 


has  heard  it  talked  about,  but  does  he  stop  to  realize  that 
everything  else  that  moves  has  momentum  also;  doe*  he  under¬ 
stand  why  it  is  desirable  to  have  pulleys  well  balanced,  or  does 
he  think  that  it  is  just  a  bug  on  the  part  of  the  boss?  Does  he 
know  that  a  wedge  can  Is*  wrapt  around  a  shaft  to  ad  vantage 
and  that  we  call  it  a  screw?  Does  he  know  what  the  mechanical 
advantage,  to  use  an  old  term,  of  the  wedge  is?  Does  he  realize 
that  with  a  train  of  gearing,  or  a  lever  and  a  screw  or  any  com¬ 
bination  of  mechanical  powers,  the  applied  force  times  the  dis¬ 
tance  through  which  it  move**  is  equal  to  the  force  overcome 
times  the  distance  it  moves?  And  do***  he  know  that  this  last 
statement  is  not  true  liecause  he  can  not  make  a machine  that  will 

Is*  friet ionics.*?  Does  he  understand  the 
conservation  of  energy  liel  ler  by  some  ot  her 
name,  or  well  enough  so  that  he  will  not  try 
lo  build  a  perpet  ual-motiou  machine?  Does 
he  know  that  we  are  surrounded  by  perpetual 
motion,  that  it  is  fret*  us  air.  but  I  hut  we  cull 
not  steal  it? 

"So  we  might  go  on  for  page  after  |»age, 
enumerating  the  things  which  any  shopman 
might  well  know,  and  that  in  most  shops 
lie  would  be  worth  more  if  In*  did  know. 
Without  this  kuow li’dgc  In*  is  blimlly  follow¬ 
ing  orders.  To  those  who  do  know  these 
things,  il  seems  as  if  he  were  sometimes 
terribly  stupid,  but  that  is  only  Ihm-uum*  these 
things  an*  so  much  a  purl  of  the  life  of  the 
n*sl  of  us  that  they  s**em  entirely  obvious. 

"Some  one  will  su.v  that  all  this  is  only 
saving  that  uieeliunical  intelligent***  is  only 
knowledge  of  mechanics.  That  may  la*  so 
to  some  extent,  bill  it  is  not  the  kind  of 
mechanics  that  is  taught  iu  our  schools.  If 
a  corporation  school,  or  a  continuation 
school,  deeidi**  to  teach  mechanical  intelli¬ 
gence,  il  would  Is*  unwise  to  pul  a  copv  of 
(’hureh's  or  Merriam’s  or  auv  other  »if  the 
standard  works  on  mechanics  iu  the  hands 
of  the  pupils  ami  expect  them  lo  digest  it. 
It  would  bo  equally  futile  to  take  any  of  tin* 
high-school  hook*  on  physics,  I  localise  all 
these  books  have  I  icon  written  by  men 
whose  viewpoint  is  exactly  opposite  from 
that  of  the  pupil.  This  is  a  misfortune  for 
the  pupil,  hilt  we  should  Is*  ready  to  offer 
him  something  besides  sympathy. 

"The  high-school  method  is  all  right  for 
the  hoy  who  knows  how  lo  bundle  algebra, 
but  who  never  saw  a  pair  or  gears  to  know 
them  by  that  name.  Tin*  Isiy  or  man  in  the 
shop  knows  what  gears  urc  and  what  they 
are  for.  but  does  not  know  any  algebra.  If 
we  tell  him  that  he  must  study  algebra  be¬ 
fore  he  can  study  gearing,  he  will  laugh  in  our  fa****  and  say 
that  he  already  knows  more  about  gears  than  we  can  teach  him. 
He  is  wrong,  hut  we  can  not  get  u  chain***  to  prove  it  unless  wo 
are  willing  to  Itcgin  where  In*  can  understand  us.” 


A  DINNER  FROM  THF.  SCRAP-HEAP— Il  lias  always 
lieen  said  that  a  French  family  can  live  well  on  what  an  English 
or  an  American  family  throws  away,  lit  an  "Interview  with 
a  French  Chef."  print***!  anonymously  in  The  Saiional  Food 
Magazine  (New  York,  August),  tin*  following  story  is  told  in 
illustration  of  this  alleged  fact.  The  chef  is  justifying  the 
salary  of  a  thousand  dollars  that  In*  is  receiving.  "How  on 
earth  can  they  afford  to  pay  him  that!"  he  quotes.  "You  shall 
know.  I  f««**d  very  well  ami  save.  You  feed  yourselves  Imdly 
and  waste."  lie  goes  on: 

"A  year  or  two  ago  I  was  chef  in  a  country  gentleman’s 
household.  The  morning  after  my  arrival  I  looked  around  the 
kitcheu-garden  and  in  the  dust-biu  that  stood  in  the  back  yard 
I  saw  a  mixture  of  food  that  could  have  been  mode  into  a  firsi- 
class  dinner.  In  about  four  quarts  of  milk  that  had  turned  sour 
were  swimming  stale  half  loaves,  drumsticks  of  fowls,  old  ham 
I  Mines,  cold  boiled  potatoes,  trimmings  of  dough  made  for  pic- 
crusts.  smoked  eggs,  some  old  codfish,  ami  some  spoiled  macaroni. 
Next  day  I  found  a  second  consignment,  very  similar,  about 
lie  carried  away  and  thrown  out.  I  stop!  this  lot,  sorted  it  out, 


MAYOR  UAYNOK. 

A  sUiue  of  piaster  on  wire,  done  t»y 
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and,  with  the  help  of  a  little  stock,  half  a  dozen  eggs,  and  a  hare 
tlrnt  had  been  shot  on  the  estate,  served  a  seven-course  dinner 
for  a  family  of  leu  that  night,  and  the  master  of  the  house  called 
me  up  and  complimented  me  before  the  whole  family  on  the 
best  dinner  they  bail  had  for  a  year.  Afterward  his  wife  sent 
for  me  and  told  me  that  tho  pleased  with  the  dinner  she  feared 
I  had  been  too  extravagant,  and  said  that  her  rule  was  not  to 
allow  more  than  seven  shillings  per  head  in  housekeeping.  It 
was  a  severe  shock  to  her  to  hear  I  had  fed  the  family  on  the 
sins  of  tho  cook  that  had  left  the  day  before,  the  cost  being 
not  over  ninepence  |>er  head." 


tiou,  when  properly  applied,  is  capable  of  curing  all  cancers 
which  are  accessible  and  localized,  on  the  sole  condition  of  being 
able  to  heat  the  whole  exteut  of  the  pathologic  tissues  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  55  to  58  degrees  centigrade.  When  one  is  operating 
on  the  tongue  or  on  regions  where  a  secondary  hemorrhage  is  to 
be  feared,  it  is  prudent  to  make  a  ligature  of  the  principal  artery 
as  a  preventive  measure." 

Dr.  Gaston  Walch,  of  Havre,  also  gave  it  as  his  experience 
that  electrocoagulation  of  cancer  was  the  method  to  l»e  pre¬ 
ferred  in  many  oases;  it  exposes  the  patient  less  to  autoinocula¬ 
tion  than  does  the  use  of  the  knife.  Kleetroeoagulation,  he 
said,  gives  surprizing  results  in  cases  where  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  make  use  of  the  knife.  Dr.  Nouenc,  of  Havre,  also 
continued  the  efficacy  of  this  new  method.  Dr.  Doyen  thanked 
his  colleagues  for  their  confirmatory  remarks,  and  added: 

"My  experience  with  electrocoagulation,  which  is  now  more1 
than  seven  years  old.  shows  that  this  method  occasions  far  less 
risk  to  the  patient  than  extensive  surgical  intervention.  More¬ 
over,  it  does  not  expose  him  to  recurrence 
—  if  the  tumor  is  still  sufficiently  limited  to 
v  be  completely  destroyed. 

4  *  s  "Therefore  thermic  electrocoagulation 

j  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  accessible  can¬ 

cers.  on  condition  always  that  the  pene¬ 
trating  thermic  current  has  been  able  to 
_ _  destroy  totally  the  neoplastic  tissues  with¬ 
out  attacking  the  organs  essential  to  life." 
— Translation  made  for  The  Liters rv 
*  9  9  W  M  Digest. 


ELECTRICITY  FOR  CANCER 


DURING  THE  LAST  DAYS  of  July,  a  meeting  of  the 
French  Congress  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  was 
held  at  Havre.  One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  read 
during  the  session  was  one  by  Dr.  Doyen,  giving  the  results  of  his 
extensive  study  of  the  treatment  of  external  cancer  by  means 
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GKK ASK  SPOTS  AND  HOW  TO  REMOVE  THEM. 

Tho  accompanying.tabki.  an  unusual  Instance  of  condemns!  Information.  l» 
from  La  Natore  .Paris),  and  requires  little  explanation.  In  order  to  find  out 
tho  effect  of  any  particular  dimming  fluid  on  any  particular  kind  of  stain,  look 
for  the  name  of  the  liquid  in  the  left-hand  column,  and  for  the  stain  at  the  bead 
of  the  table.  A  triangle  refers  to  a  fresh  stain,  a  circle  to  an  old  one. 


of  electrocoagulation.  It  was  in  190ti  that  Dr.  Doyen  ex¬ 
perimented  for  tho  first  time  on  the  action  of  heat  upon  accessible 
cancers.  The  Temps  (Paris)  of  July  31  quotes  him  as  follows: 

"Studying  the  action  of  hot  water,  of  superheated  steam,  and 
of  hot  air,  I  determined  that  the  virulence  of  cancerous  cells  was 
destroyed  by  temperatures  of  55  to  58  degrees  centigrade,  while 
healthy  eells,  which  are  more  resistant,  do  not  die  until  beyond 
(i()  d egret's  centigrade.  In  July.  1907,  I  determined  that  the  best 
means  of  producing  a  penetrating  heat  was  by  the  application  of 
electric  currents  of  high  frequency  and  of  low  tension,  which  up 
lo  that  time  had  not  been  employed  in  surgery. 

"Since  that  Lime  I  have  obtained  remarkable  cures  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  where  all  other  treatments  had  failed, 
notably  x-rays  and  radium,  which,  in  true  cancers,  are  not  even 
palliatives." 

After  outlining  some  of  the  technical  details  of  the  proeeiw. 
Dr.  Doyen  goes  on  to  show  the  limitations  of  his  treatment: 

"  it  has  now  been  demonstrated  tliut.  thermic  elcctroeoagula- 
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seen  in  the  figures.  Tho  image  seen  in  the  upper  half  of  the 
field  is  formed,  for  example,  by  the  telescopic  element  at  the 
left  of  the  instrument,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  field  by  the 

right-hand  element. -  -  -  •  -  -  - 

"Suppose  that  a  distant  object  is  seen  along  the  rays  indicated 


Maine,  and  no  amount  of  intermarriage  will  effect  the  final  result 
in  either  place.  We  are  afraid  that  the  anthropologists  need  a 
little  more  biology  if  they  approve  of  Boas.  Races  had  better 
keep  separate,  as  half-breeds  are  a  nuisance  to  themselves  and 
to  each  parent  stock.” 


HOW  NAVAL  GUNS  ARE  AIMED 

ANY  ONE  who  has  fired  a  weapon  at  a  distant  object 
knows  that  its  distance  is  an  important  element  in 
taking  aim.  The  shot  does  not  move  in  a  straight 
line,  but  in  a  curve,  and  the  farther  away  the  target  is  the 
more  the  weapon  must  be  elevated  when  it  is  fired.  In  target- 
firing  on  land,  tho  distance  of  each  range  is  known  exactly. 
During  a  naval  battle  the  enemy's  distance  can  not  Ik*  ascertained 
by  direct  measurement,  hence  tin*  employment  of  telemeters,  or 
range-finders,  which  do  the  business  by  using  well-known 
optical  principles.  The  operation  of  the  latest  instruments,  of 
litis  kind  is  explained  by  Sauvaire  Jourdan  in  an  article  on 
"The  E valuation  of  Distances  at.  Sea,"  contributed  by  him  to 
La  Naiure  (Paris,  August  I).  Says  Mr.  Jourdan: 

"When  powerful  artillery  has  been  installed  on  board  of  a 
war-ship  it  is  of  the  utmost  necessity  to  give  to  those  who  are 
to  operate  it  the  means  of  doing  so  with  the  greatest  efficiency. 
Among  these  means,  the  education  and  training  of  those  who  are 


TYPE  Or  TELEMETER  USED  ON  WAR-SHIP- 


by  full  lines  on  the  first  diagram  and  that  the  two  partial  images 
are  seen  in  perfect  nlinement  as  in  the  left  Hag  figure  below. 

"  If,  now.  the  object  seen  approaches  the  left  end  of  the  telem¬ 
eter,  the  ray  received  by  the  reflector  placed  at  the  right  end 
will  assume  a  new  direction  as  represented  by  the  dotted  line, 
and  the  partial  images  Yefleetcd  by  the  two  central  mirrors  will 
no  longer  appear  in  exact  coincidence,  but  rather  in  the  relative 
|K>.sitionH  represented  by  the  figure  at  the  right  below. 

"The  interval  between  the  two  partial  images  might  thus 
serve  as  the  measure  of  the  distance,  since,  as  tho  object  ap¬ 
proaches.  the  interval  will  become  greater;  but  tho  measure¬ 
ment  of  this  interval  would  be  very  difficult  to  effect  with 
sufficient  precision,  and  it  would  bo  impossible  to  obtain  it 
even  approximately  if  the  instrument  or  the  object  were  in 


DIAGRAM  SHOWING  HOW  THE  TELEMETER  WORKS. 

to  serve  the  guns  stands  iri  the  first  place,  and  immediately 
afterward  come  the  instruments  that  make  it  possible  to  know 

the  distance  of  the  object  to  bo  hit . 

"It  is  considered,  and  experience  proved  it  at  Tsushima, 
that  the  vessel  or  naval  force  that  is  the  first  to  get  the  range 
and  the  first  to  send  a  shell  against  the  enemy  will  have  gained 
un  incontestable  advantage  and  will  have,  in  a  manner,  pro- 

ti-cted  itself  from  attack . 

"The  instrument  now  used  on  most  vessels  to  obtain  the 
distance  of  a  point  is  the  telemeter  of  Barr  and  Stroud,  of 

English  origin.  This  telemeter  was  invented  in  INKS . 

"Its  length,  which  is  precisely  determined,  serves  as  the 
base  of  a  triangle,  of  which  the  point  whose  distance  is  to  be 
measured  is  tho  apex.  An  optical  arrangement,  to  be  described 
lielow,  serves  to  measure  the  angle  at  this  apex.  A  very  simple 

formula  then  gives  the  distance  sought . 

"The  light-rays,  reaching  tho  two  extremities  of  the  base, 
strike  the  reflecting  surfaces  of  two  mirrors,  H,,  H *,  placed  at  tho 
ends  of  the  telemeter,  and  are  reflected  through  the  lenses 
/,,.  Lt  to  the  center  of  the  instrument,  where  two  other  mirrors 
My  Mt.  placed  one  above  the  other,  receive  them  and  reflect 
them  into  the  eyepiece. 

"  Each  object-lens  forms  an  image  of  the  object  seen,  and  tho 


PARTIAL  IMAGES.  COINCIDENT  AND  SEPARATED 


motion.  This  is  why  optical  or  mechanical  devices  have  boon 
adopted,  by  means  of  which  the  trajectory  of  one  or  other 
light-ray,  in  the  interior  of  the  instrument,  is  modified  so  as  to 
bring  the  two  partial  images  back  into  coincidence.  An  ivory 
scale  measures  the  amount  of  motion  necessary  to  do  this,  anil 

thus  gives  the  distance  sought . 

“It  is  evident  that  the  length  of  the  base  em¬ 
ployed  is  unimportant  element,  on  which  depends 
in  great  part  the  precision  of  the  telemeter.  On 
the  bridge  of  a  ship  the  length  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  limited.  The  |Erench|  Navy  now  uses 
telemeters  al>out  six  feet  long.  ...... 

"To  reduce  the  chance  of  error  to  a  minimum, 
the  measurement  taken  by  a  single  telemeter  is 
not  accepted  as  correct.  Several  instruments  are 
used  at  once  and  the  average  is  taken. 

"In  the  English  Navy,  ‘batteries’  of  several 
telemeters  are  used,  so  connected  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  one  moves  the  others,  and  a  single  reading 
gives  the  mean  distance. 

"The  Barr  and  Stroud  is  certainly  an  excellent 
instrument,  but  the  march  of  progress  is  continu¬ 
ous,  and  there  is  now  talk  of  a  new  telemeter  in 
which  the  base  used  shall  not  lie  six  feet,  but  the 
observer  sees  in  his  field  of  vision  two  images  that,  according  total  lpngth  of  the  ship  on  board  of  which  the  observation  is 

to  the  type  of  instrument,  may  appear  to  touch  each  other  or  be  made,  that  is  to  say.  with  modern  armorelads  about  f>00  feet, 

slightly  separated.  ...  In  the  latest  model,  the  two  images  The  precision  will-  then  be  practically  perfect ."—TranMlahni 
appear  one  abovo  the  other,  separated  by  a  fine  line,  as  may  be  mailc  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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REVERSED  IMAGE 
AT  THE  TOP- 


SYSTEM  WITH 
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Letters  md  Art 


IS  AMERICAN  HUMOR  DECLINING? 


NO  VERY  BRIGHT  outlook  fur  “the  future  of  humorous 
writing  on  our  continent”  is  discernible  to  Mr.  Stephen 
Leacock,  a  C'uuadian  author  and  college  professor,  whose 
own  contributions  to  this  held  of  literature  have  moved  some 
critics  to  hail  him  us  the  inheritor  of  Mark  Twain's  mantle.  As 
Mr.  Leacock  sees  the  situation  and  reports  upon  it  in  The  X inc¬ 
ur  nth  Century,  "the  original 
impetus  which  created  Ameri¬ 
can  humor  has  largely  spent 
its  force,  nor  is  it  likely  that, 
in  the  absence  of  a  wide-spread 
literary  spirit,  anything  else 
will  Ik*  left  of  the  original  vein 
of  Yank«*c  merriment  except 
the  factory-made  fun  of  the 
Sunday  journalist.”  Humor¬ 
ous  writing,  lie  argues,  can 
not  stand  alone  and  continue 
to  flourish  without  the  suste¬ 
nance  afforded  by  a  literary 
background  and  atmosphere. 

Ami  “it  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
prevailing  neglect  of  letters, 
the  prevailing  attempt  to  re¬ 
duce  education  to  a  mechani¬ 
cal,  visible,  provable  process 
that  often  kills  the  spirit  with¬ 
in,  the  prevailing  passion  for 
specialized  study  that  substi¬ 
tutes  for  the  man  of  letters  of 
1  he  Oxford  type  the  machine- 
made  pedant  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  colleges — it  is  hard  to  see 
how  all  this  is  likely  to  aid  in 
thy  creation  of  a  great  nation¬ 
al  literature.” 

As  a  prelude  to  this  gloomy 
conclusion  Mr.  Leacwk  casts  a 
ltuckwurd  and  analytical  glance  over  tin*  record  of  American 
achievement  in  the  field  of  humorous  literature.  Admitting  that 
American  humor  “enjoys  a  peculiar  distinction,”  and  “has  Ih*- 
como  a  tradition,"  he  goes  on  to  say: 

“The  distinction  enjoyed  by  American  humorous  writing 
becomes  all  the  more  notable  when  yne  realizes  the  peculiar 
position  it  occupies  in  the  general  body  of  American  literature. 
The  quantity  of  American  literature  worthy  of  the  name — 
produced  in  the  last  one  hundred  years  is  notoriously  small. 
Its  quality  is  disappointingly  thin.  It  is  an  evident  fact  which 
had  better  ^be  candidly  confest  than  courteously  concealed 
that  we  people  of  America  have  not  shown  ourselves  a  literary 
people.  Taking  us  altogether,  black  citizens  and  white,  we  out¬ 
number  the  unicolored  people  of  the  British  Isles  by  two  to  one. 
We  have  long  outnumbered  them,  and  a  count  of  heads,  dead  and 
alive,  for  the  whole  nineteenth  century  would  stand  largely  in 
our  favor.  Yet  the  great  bulk  of  our  reputable  common  literature 
of  the  past  one  hundred  years  has  b«*en  written  by  the  novelists. 

essayists,  poets,  and  historians  of  the  British  Isles . 

“Now,  in  this  literary  dearth  thsre  has  l>een  one  salient  e.\eej>- 
tion,  and  this  exception  bus  lx*en  found  in  the  province  of  humor¬ 
ous  writing.  Here  at  any  rate  American  history  and  American 
life  have  continuously  reflected  themselves  in  a  not  unworthy 
literary  product.  The  humorist  has  followed,  and  depicted,  the 
•cress  of  our  Western  civilization  at  every  step.  Benjamin 
iklin  1ms  shown  us  the  humor  of  Yankee  commercialism  and 


Pennsylvanian  piety — the  odd  resultant  of  the  juxtaposition  of 
saint limWand  common  sense.  Irving  has  developed  the  humor 
of  Early  Dutch  settlement — the  mynheers  of  the  Hudson 
Valley,  with  their  long  pipes  and  leisurely  routine;  Hawthorne 
presents  the  mingled  humor  and  pathos  of  Puritanism;  Hans 
Breitmann  sings  the  ballad  of  the  later  Teuton;  Lowell,  the 
Mexican  War  and  the  slavery  contest;  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

the  softer  side  of  the  rigid  cul¬ 
ture  of  Boston;  Mark  Twain 
and  Bret  Harte  bring  with 
them  the  new  vigor  of  the 
West;  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
tale,  the  sagacious  Mr.  Dooley 
ap|>ears  as  the  essayist  of  the 
Irish  immigrant.  No  very 
lofty  literature  is  this,  perhaps, 
yet  faithful  and  real  of  its 
kind,  more  truly  and  distinc¬ 
tively  American  than  any¬ 
thing  else  produced  upon  t  In¬ 
continent." 

Mr.  Leacock  then  makes  an 
excursion  in  search  of  "the 
basis  of  the  humorous,"  which, 
he  finds,  “lies  in  the  incongru¬ 
ity,  the  unfittingness,  the  want 
of  harmony  umong  things." 
Since  the  crudest  and  most 
primitive  form  of  all  dishar¬ 
monies  is  that  offered  by  the 
aspect  of  “something  smashed, 
broken,  defeated,  knocked  out 
of  its  original  shape  and  pur¬ 
pose,”  there  is  ground  for 
Hobbes'  assertion  that  the  pro¬ 
totype  of  human  amusement  is 
found  in  the  exulting  laugh  of 
the  savage  over  his  fulien  foe, 
whose  head  he  has  smashed 
with  a  club.  And  "this  hu¬ 
mor  of  discomfiture,  of  de¬ 
structiveness  and  ravage  triumph,  may  be  expected  to  ap¬ 
pear  not  only  among  a  primitive  people,  but  also  in  any  case 
where  the  settlement  of  a  new  country  reproduces  to  some 
extent  the  circumstances  of  primitive  life.”  Thus  in  Ameri¬ 
can  literature  "the  humor  of  the  Arkansas  mule,  of  the  buck¬ 
ing  bronco,  of  the  Kentucky  dud,  is  all  of  this  primitive 
character.”  This  primitive  form  of  fun  is  “of  a  decidedly  anti¬ 
social  character,"  since  “it  runs  eounter  to  other  instincts,  those 
of  affection,  pity,  unselfishness,  upon  which  the  progressive 
development  of  the  race  has  largely  depended."  Consequently, 
in  the  course  of  human  evolution  the  basis  of  humor  tends  to 
alter  its  original  character.  We  read  further: 

“Now,  this  principle  of  intellectual  pleasure  excited  by  con¬ 
trast  or  incongruity,  once  started  on  an  upward  path  of  develop¬ 
ment,  loses  more  and  more  its  antisocial  character,  until  at  length 
it  appears  no  longer  antagonistic  to  the  social  feelings  but  con¬ 
tributory  to  them.  The  final  stage  of  the  development  of  humor 
is  reached  when  amusement  no  longer  arises  from  a  single  'funny ' 
idea,  meaningless  contrast,  or  odd  play  upon  words,  but  rests 
upon  a  prolonged  and  sustained  conception  of  the  incongruities 
of  human  life  itself.  The  shortcomings  of  our  existence,  the  rad 
contrast  of  our  aims  and  our  achievements,  the  little  fretting 
aspiration  of  the  day  that  fades  into  the  nothingness  of  to-mor¬ 
row  kindle  in  the  mellowed  kind  a  sense  of  gentle  amusement 
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from  which  all  selfish  exultation  has  been  chastened  by  the 
realization  of  our  common  lot  of  sorrow.  On  this  higher  plane 
humor  and  pathos  mingle  and  become  one.  To  the  Creator  per¬ 
haps  in  retrospect  the  little  story  of  man's  creation  and  his  fall 
seems  sadly  droll. 

'*  It  is  of  this  final  stage  of  the  evolution  of  amusement  that  one 
of  the  keenest  of  modern  analysts  has  written  thus:  ‘When  men 
become  too  sympathetic  to  laugh  at  each  other  for  individual  de¬ 
fects  or  infirmities  which  once  moved  their  mirth,  it  is  surely  not 
strange  that  sympathy  should  then  l«*gin  to  unite  them,  not  in 
common  lamentation  for  their  common  defects  and  inferiorities, 
but  in  common  amusement  at  them/  This  is  the  sentiment  that 
has  inspired  the  great  masterpieces  of  humorous  literature — this 
is  the  humor  of  Cervantes  smiling  sadly  at  the  passing  of  the 
older  chivalry,  and  of  Hawthorne  depicting  the  Homber  melan¬ 
cholies  of  Ihmtanism  against  the  background  of  the  silent  woods 
of  New  England.  This  is  the  really  great  humor — unquotable 
in  single  phrases  and  paragraphs,  but  producing  its  effect  in  a 
long-drawn  picture  of  human  life,  in  which  the  universal  element 
of  human  imperfection — alike  in  all  ages  and  places — excites  at 
once  our  laughter  and  our  tears." 

Not  much  of  what  is  called  American  humor,  declares  Mr. 
Leacock,  is  of  this  last  class.  Most  of  it.  he  says,  has  been  the 
humor  of  discomfiture,  of  incongruity,  or  of  exaggeration.  Even 
so,  he  concedes  its  place  of  eminence  in  the  forefront  of  American 
literature.  But  now,  he  argues,  it  is  on  the  decline,  and  until 
American  life  undergoes  another  change  he  can  foresee  no 
recovery. 

His  explanation,  remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Port,  ‘‘is  that 
of  a  funmaker  facing  a  situation  that  is  no  joke."  Yet  The  Pont 
refuses  to  be  despondent.  For.  it  argues — 

"The  best  reason  for  clinging  to  hope,  despite  this  prophecy, 
is  in  the  doubtfulness  of  Mr.  Leacock's  classification.  For  all 
its  suggestiveness,  it  has  an  appearance  of  artificiality.  Incon¬ 
gruity  and  exaggeration  may  explain  Nasby,  Nye.  Artemus  Ward, 
and  much  of  Mark  Twain;  but  the  humor  of  Irving  and  Lowell, 
Bunner,  Holmes,  and  Eugene  Field,  which  Mr.  Leacock  glosses 
over,  is  founded  on  less  analyzable  elements.  Among  secondary 
writers  it  reaches  a  broader  basis  still — a  basis  extending  in  theme 
from  William  Allen  White’s  stories  of  rural  Kansas  to  a  Chicago 
versifier’s  sonnets  of  an  office-boy.  Any  attempt  to  condemn 
our  humorous  future  by  a  classification  of  its  subject-matter  not 
only  overlooks  the  obvious  truth  that  humor  is  mainly  in  the 
seeing  eye,  but  involves  itself  in  contradictious." 


> 

WHAT  MAKES  GOOD  WAR-POEMS? 

VERY  ONE,  nearly,  has  taken  a  shot  at  the  war-poems 
and  called  them  feeble.  Kipling's  is  voted  by  some  to 
be  the  best,  but  Mr.  Simeon  Strunsk.v  finds  two  reasons 
why  it  fails  to  appeal  to  him.  One  is  the  little  line  following 
the  title— "Copyrighted,  1914,  by  Rudyard  Kipling";  and  he 
reflects  that  Deborah  would  never  have  thought  of  copyrighting 
her  song  of  triumph  for  the  Israelites,  nor  blind  Tyrta>us  when 
he  made  songs  that  sent  the  Spartans  on  the  road  to  empire. 
The  other  reason  is  that  the  theme  was  too  big  for  Kipling's 
or  any  other  man's  poem  to  strike  fire.  By  the  converse  propo¬ 
sition,  the  Poet  Laureate's  verses,  to  Mr.  Strunsky  probably 
the  poorest  of  the  lot,  were  the  best  for  the  purpose.  In  the 
New  York  Evening  Port  he  gives  us  this  reason: 

"The  greatest  poems  have  been  written  about  little  wars. 
The  ‘Iliad’  was  written  around  a  siege  earned  on  by  a  handful 
of  barbarian  chieftains  against  a  city  of  the  second  class.  The 
Battle  of  Chevy  Chase  was  a  border  skirmish  following  upon  a 
cattle-stealing  expedition.  And  Kipling's  imperial  muse  is  at 
her  best  when  she  sings  of  petty  wars  with  colored  tribesmen. 
Britain's  far-flung  battle-line  was  far  flung  against  dervishes 
and  Afridis;  it  was  seldom  brought  into  collision  with  field 
intrenchments  and  siege-artillery. 

"Little  wars,  or  else  big  wars  in  anticipation  or  retrospect. 
— these  are  the  rich  soil  for  the  poet.  A  great  war  in  the  actual, 
the  fate  of  an  empire  truly  at  Htake,  may  make  poets  out  of 
the  common  crowd,  but  subdues  the  poet  to  the  level  of  the 
common  crowd.  There  is  a  solemn  tone  about  Kipling’s  latest 
verse  which  has  its  effect.  Only  it  is  not  exhortation  we  wanted. 


but  exultation;  not  an  appeal,  but  a  clarion-call.  When  an 
entire  nation  is  aflame  the  poet  is  apt  to  And  his  mission  rather 
perfunctory. 

"The  poetry  on  which  modem  wars  are  fought,  involving  the 
destiny  of  nations,  is  the  poetry  of  the  music-hall  and  the 
cabaret.  Men  go  to  their  death  on  doggerel.  Were  the  fate 
of  these  United  States  on  trial  to-day,  our  battalions  would 
be  going  under  fire  to  the  tunc  of  the  latest  nasal  Broadway 
‘rag,’  unless  it  was  the  classic,  immortal  doggerel  of  ‘There'll 
be  a  hot  time  in  the  old  town  to-night.’  I  don't  know  what  the 
Kaiser’s  quarter  million  men  sang  as  they  marched  through 
Brussels.  Being  Germans,  the  presumption  is  that  they  sang 
the  tunes  and  the  exact  number  of  verses  preserilvod  by  the 
General  Staff.  But  that  is  only  a  guess.  Even  German  in¬ 
fantrymen,  I  imagine,  are  allowed  to  sing  what  comes  nearest 
to  their  hearts — something  very  cheap  and  stirring. 

"That  is  why  1  consider  the  Poet  Laureate's  verses  fully  as 
good  as  any  that  England  has  produced  in  the  moment  of  crisis. 
Mr.  Bridge’s  lines  are  not  only  stirring;  they  come  so  close  to 
the  swing  of  doggerel  t hut  we  can  easily  imagine  English  soldiers 
going  to  their  death  to  the  lilt  of  them  in  the  face  of  the  German 
hosts." 


MAETERLINCK'S  “  INEXORABLE 
RESOLUTION  " 

NK  of  those  disappointed  of  the  privilege  of  bearing 
arms  was  the  poet  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  He  offered  / 
to  enlist,  but  was  declared  too  old,  so  he  turned  out 
into  the  fields  with  the  women  and  helped  gather  the  crops. 

Here  he  was  found  by  a  newspaper  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Nun  who  reported  his  depression  at  being  unable  to  write. 

"The  thought  that  only  a  few  hundred  kilometers  away  millions 
of  men  are  ranged  against  one  another  to  kill,  maim,  or  destroy 
blots  out  every  other  thought."  This  Belgian  reveals  himself 
appalled  by  the  terrible  waste  of  war.  “  After  men  have  fought 
so  valiantly  against  disease*  and  death,  after  we  have  struggled 
so  successfully  against  natural  forces,  to  fall  at  the  will  of  a 
despot  into  this  welter  of  carnage!" 

These  were  the  words  of  the  man  in  the  first  days  of  the  war. 

Since  then  he  has  pulled  himself  together  to  write  what  is  per¬ 
haps  the  bitterest  arraignment  of  Pan-Germanism  so  far  printed. 
"When  the  hour  shall  have  come  for  settling  accounts,"  he 
writes  in  an  article  printed  simultaneously  in  the  New  York  Sun 
and  the  London  Daily  Mail,  "we  shall  have  forgotten  much  of 
what  we  have  suffered  and  a  censurable  pity  will  creep  over  us 
and  cloud  our  eyes.”  Now  is  the  moment,  he  declares,  for  us 
..to  frame  our  inexorable  resolution."  It  follows  here: 

t'-After  the  final  victory,  when  the  enemy  is  crush!  —  as  crusht 
he  will  be — efforts  will  be  made  to  enlist  our  sympathy.  We 
shall  be  told  that  the  unfortunate  German  people  are  merely 
the  victims  of  their  monarch  and  their  feudal  caste;  that  no 
blame  attaches  to  the  Germany  we  know  that  is  so  sympathetic 
and  cordial — the  Germany  of  quaint  old  houses  and  open- 
hearted  greetings;  the  Germany  that  sits  under  its  lime-trees 
beneath  the  clear  light  of  the  moon — but  only  to  Prussia,  hate¬ 
ful.  arrogant  Prussia;  that  homely,  peatre-loving  Bavaria,  the 
genial,  hospitable  dwellers  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the 
Silesian  and  Saxon — I  know  not  who  besides — have  merely 
obeyed  and  been  compelled  to  obey  orders  they  detested,  but 
were  unable  to  resist. 

"We  an*  in  the  face  of  reality  now.  Let  us  look  at  it  well, 
and  pronounce  our  sentence,  for  this  is  the  moment  when  we 
hold  the  proofs  in  our  hands;  when  the  elements  of  the  crime  are 
hot  before  us  and  should  out— the  truth  that  will  soon  fade  from 
our  memory.  Let  us  tell  ourselves  now,  therefore,  that  all  we 
shall  be  told  hereafter  will  be  false.  Let  us  unflinchingly  adhere 
to  what  we  decide  at  this  moment  when  the  glare  of  the  horror 
is  on  us. 

"It  is  not  true  that  in  this  gigantic  crime  then*  are  innocent 
and  guilty,  or  degrees  of  guilt.  They  stand  on  one  level,  all  who 
have  taken  part.  The  German  from  the  north  has  no  more 
especial  craving  for  blood  than  the  German  from  the  south  has 
especial  tenderness  and  pity.  It  is  very  simple.  It  is  the 
German  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  who  stands 
revealed  as  a  l>east  of  prey  that  the  firm  will  of  our  planet  finallv 
repudiates.  We  have  hen*  uo  wretched  slaves  dragged  ah*: 
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by  a  tyrant  king  who  alone  is  responsible.  Nations  have  the 
government  they  deserve,  or  rather  the  government  they  have 
is  truly  no  more  than  a  magnified  public  projection  of  the 
private  morality  and  mentality  of  the  nation. 

“If  eighty  million  innocent  people  merely  expose  the  inherent 
falseness  and  superficiality  of  their  innocence — and  it  is  a 
monster  they  maintain  at  their  head  who  stands  for  all  that  is 
true  in  their  nature,  because  it  is  he  who  represents  the  eternal 
aspirations  of  their  race,  which  lie  far  deeper  than  their  apparent 
transient  virtues — let  there  be  no  suggestion  of  error,  of  intel¬ 
ligent  people  having  been  tricked  ami  misled.  No  nation  can  be 
deceived  that  does  not  wish  to  be  deceived.  It  is  not  intelligence 
that  Germany  lacks.  In  the  sphere  of  intellect  such  things  are 
not  possible,  nor  in  the  region  of  the  enlightened,  reflecting  will. 
No  nation  permits  herself  to  1m*  coerced  into  the  one  crime  man 
can  not  pardon.  It  is  of  her  own  accord  she  hastens  toward  it. 
Her  chief  has  no  need  to  persuade.  It  is  she  who  urges  him  on.” 

We  have  forces  here  quite  different  from  those  on  the  surface, 
he  continues,  “forces  that  are  secret,  irresistible,  profound.” 
Proceeding: 

“It  is  these  wo  must  judge,  must  crush  under  heel  once  for 


all,  for  they  are  the  only  ones  that  will  not  be  improved,  softened, 
or  brought  into  line  by  experience,  progress,  or  even  the  bitterest 
lesson.  They  are  unalterable,  immovable.  Their  springs  lie 
far  beneath  hope  or  influence.  They  must  be  destroyed  as  we 
destroy  a  nest  of  wasps,  since  we  know  these  never  can  change 
into  a  nest  of  bees. 

“Kven  tho  individually  and  singly  Germans  are  all  innocent 
and  merely  led  astray,  they  are  none  the  less  guilty  in  mass. 
This  is  the  guilt  that  counts — that  alone  is  actual  and  real, 
because  it  lays  bate  underneath  their  superficial  innocence  the 
subconscious  criminality  of  nil.  No  influence  can  prevail  on  the 
unconscious  or  subconscious.  It.  never  evolves.  I>t  there 
come  u  thousand  years  of  civilization,  a  thousand  years  of  peace, 
with  all  possible  refinements,  art  and  education,  the  German 
spirit  which  is  its  underlying  element  will  remain  absolutely 
the  same  as  to-day  and  would  declare  itself  when  the  opportunity 
came  under  the  same  aspect  with  the  same  infamy. 

“Through  the  whole  course  of  history  two  distinct  will  powers 
have  been  noticed  that  would  seem  to  be  the  opposing  elemental 
1  testations  of  the  spirit  of  our  globe,  one  seeking  only  evil, 


injustice,  tyranny,  suffering,  the  other  striving  for  liberty,  right, 
radiance,  joy.  These  two  powers  stand  once  again  face  to  face. 
Our  opportunity  is  to  annihilate  the  one  that  comes  from  below. 
Let  us  know  how  to  be  pitiless  that  we  may  have  no  more  need 
for  pity.  It  is  the  measure  of  organic  defense;  it  is  essential 
that  the  modern  world  should  stamp  out  Prussian  militarism 
as  it  would  stamp  out  a  poisonous  fungus  that  for  half  a  century 
had  poisoned  its  days.  The  health  of  our  planet  is  tin*  question. 
To-morrow  the  United  States  and  Europe  will  have  to  take 
measures  for  the  convalescence  of  the  earth." 

THE  WAR  AMONG  THE  SCHOLARS 

NE  OF  THE  CURIOUS  ASPECTS  of  the  present  war 
is  tin*  participation  in  it  of  a  class  especially  devoted 
to  the  arts  of  peace — college  professors.  Ever  sinee 
the  first  days  of  the  tiring.  Germany's  chief  advocates  in  America 
have  been  conspicuous  holders  of  university  chairs.  There  is 
now  developing  a  sort  of  international  feud  between  the  various 
members  of  this  profession.  It  is  reported  that  German  pro¬ 
fessors  are  renouncing  the  honors  and  distinctions  conferred  on 
them  by  English  universities,  and  Professor  Roentgen,  more 
picturesque  than  the  others,  is  said  to  have  given  the  gold  medal 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  British  Royal  Society  to  be  melted  up 
for  the  Red  Cross.  A  notable  declaration  has  issued  from  two 
of  Germany's  lending  philosophers,  Prof.  Rudolf  Euckon  and 
Prof.  Ernst  Haeckel,  re|>orting  that  “the  whole  German  world 
of  letters  is  to-day  filled  with  di*ep  indignation  and  strong  moral 
reprobation  of  the  behavior  of  England.”  These  writers  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  former  “fruitful  reciprocal  interchange  of  En¬ 
glish  and  German  culture.”  but  declare  that  England  has  prov«d 
“subj»*ct  to  the  old  evil  of  a  brutal  natiouuJ  egoism  which  recog¬ 
nizes  no  rights  on  the  part  of  others,  which,  unconcerned  about 
morality  or  immorality,  pursues  only  its  own  advantage."  This 
document  appeared  first  in  the  \'uasiactic  Ztiluug  (Berlin),  and  in 
translation  has  been  printed  in  several  American  papers.  Its 
closing  paragraphs  read: 

"It  is  England  whose  fault  has  extended  the  present  war  into 
a  world  war,  and  has  thereby  endangered  our  joint  culture. 
And  all  this  for  what  reason?  Because  she  was  jealous  of 
Germany’s  greatness,  because  she  wantisl  to  hinder  at  any  price 
a  further  growth  of  this  greatness.  For  there  can  not  In*  the 
least  doubt  on  this  point  that  England  was  determined  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  cast  as  many  obstacles  as  possible  in  the  way  of  Ger¬ 
many's  existence  in  this  struggle  of  the  giants,  and  to  hinder  her 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  full  development  of  her  powers.  She 
I  England  i  was  watching  only  for  a  favorable  opportunity  when 
she  could  break  out  suddenly  against  Germany,  and  she  there¬ 
fore  promptly  seized  on  the  invasion  of  Belgium,  so  necessary  to 
Germany,  in  order  that  she  might  cover  with  a  small  cloak  of 
decency  her  brutal  national  egoism.  Or  is  there  in  the  whole 
wide  world  any  one  so  simple  as  to  believe  that  England  would 
have  declared  war  on  France  also  if  the  latter  had  invaded 
Belgium?  In  that  event  she  would  have  wept  hypocritical  tears 
over  the  unavoidable  violation  of  international  law;  but  as  for 
the  rest  she  would  have  laughed  in  her  sleeve  with  great  satis¬ 
faction.  This  hypocritical  Phurisaism  is  the  most  repugnant 
feature  of  the  whole  matter;  it  deserves  nothing  but  contempt. 

“The  history  of  the  world  shows  that  such  sentiments  lead 
the  nations  not  upward  but.  downward.  For  the  present,  how¬ 
ever,  we  trust  firmly  in  our  just  cause,  in  the  superior  strength 
and  the  unyielding  victorious  spirit  of  the  German  people.  Yet 
we  must  at  the  same  time  lament  deeply  that  that  boundless 
egoism  has  disturb'd  for  an  immeasurable  period  of  time  the 
spiritual  cooperation  of  the  two  peoples  which  promised  so  much 
good  for  the  development  of  mankind.  But  they  wished  it  so 
there— on  England  alone  fall  the  monstrous  guilt  and  the 
historical  responsibility." 

Prof.  Frank  Jewett  Mather,  of  Princeton  University,  declares 
in  tin*  New  York  Time*  that  “to  nee  these  two  venerated  think¬ 
ers.  international  figures  both,  indulging  in  violent,  unconsidered, 
and  malevolent  nationalism  is  a  profoundly  depressing  spe<- 
laele."  He  writes: 

“I  am  a  university  teacher,  and  there  is  something  profoundly 
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humiliating  to  my  profession  to  find  two  of  its  most  distinguished 
lights,  philosophers  both,  writing  without  composure,  judging 
without  consideration  of  the  data,  applying  with  the  cheap 
phrases  borrowed  from  chauvinistic  journalism  to  an  entire 
nation,  England,  the  condemnation  which,  if  true,  could  apply 
only  to  a  few  leading  individuals . 

“It  makes  a  teacher  wonder  if  civilization  be  after  all  only 
skin  deep.  Is  the  sweet  reasonableness  to  promote  which  we 
teachers  are  dedicated  merely  an  illusion,  and  the  reality  just 
latent  jealousy  and  hatred  between  men  of  different  skin  and 
speech?  For  what  purpose  have  I  given  years  to  produce  in 
American  young  men  admiration  of  the  great  literature  and  art 
of  European  nations,  including  that  of  Germany,  if  German 
scholarship  itself  is  to  foment  distrust  and  hatred  among  the 
peoples?  Again,  and  in  a  broader  view,  when  great  idealists  like 
Professors  Eueken  and  Haeckel  sink  to  the  level  of  common 
chauvinists,  how  shall  any  university  teacher  dare  to  hope  that 
he  will  hold  faithful  to  standards  of  feeling  nnd  thinking  inherited 
from  Plato  or.d  Aristotle?  Where  Professors  Eueken  ami 
Haeckel  have  fall  n,  who  shall  stand? 

“From  meeting  their  arguments  I  scrupulously  refrain. 
Were  they  right,  the  tone  of  tho  manifesto  does  little  credit  to 
their  scholarship  and  repute,  and  it  is  only  too  evident  that  the 
gravamen  of  the  ehargo  agninst  England  is  merely  that  she  has 
put  Germany  at  military  disadvantage.  This  is  the  unpardon¬ 
able  sin.  That  this  could  be  honorably  done,  l>e  a  mistake,  not 
a  knavery,  conceivably  be  right  from  another  point  of  view,  is 
not  for  a  moment  admitted  by  mindH  that  have  coped  with  the 
ultimate  complexity  of  human  motives  and  with  the  very  riddle  of 
theuniverse.  What  a  melancholy  demonstration  of  theobscura- 
tion  of  two  great  intelligences  under  the  spell  of  militarism!” 

That  the  social  breach  between  university  men  nnd  thinkers 
of  the  various  warring  countries  con  bo  llnul  is  not  entertain^ 
by  the  New  York  finning  Pont.  One  of  the  consequences  of  the 
war.  it  admits,  “for  a  shorter  or  longer  term  of  years,  will 
necessarily  be  a  sad  breaking  of  that  tie  of  common  aspirations, 
common  interests,  and  common  endeavors  which  unites  the 
men  of  science  and  the  men  of  letters  of  all  nations  into  some¬ 
thing  like  a  real  and  inspiring  union  of  heart  as  well  as  of  mind.” 
Moreover: 

“Particularly  poignunt  must  be  the  regret  that  ut Inches  to 
this  thought  in  the  case  of  Germany  nnd  England.  Of  kindred 
speech,  and  in  many  ways  of  kindred  traditions  and  ideals, 
there  have  Iwen,  in  the  ease  of  these  two  great  nations,  over  nnd 
above  those  relations  which  occur  os  a  matter  of  course  in  tho 
intellectual  world,  some  examples  of  mutual  appreciation  and  of 
reciprocal  benefit  which  shine  with  a  special  luster,  and  hnvo 
been  peculiarly  precious  to  both  peoples.  The  German  rever¬ 
ence  for  Shakespeare,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Shakespeare 
tradition  upon  the  German  stage  have  Ihs-ii  of  incalculable  value 
to  England  as  well  os  to  Germany.  The  influence  of  Goethe 
upon  Carlyle,  and  through  Carlyle  upon  two  generations  of 
Englishmen,  is  something  almost  unique  in  literary  history; 
and  the  name  of  Coleridge  is  sufficient  to  suggest  the  part  that 
has  been  played  by  German  thought  in  the  shaping  of  English 
literature.  To  mention  but  one  other  instance,  it  was  in  Ger¬ 
many  that  the  most  illustrious  of  the  English  scientists  of  tho 
nineteenth  century  made  his  first  general  conquest  in  the  scien¬ 
tific  world;  for  the  teachings  of  Darwin  had  been  accepted  at 
their  full  value  by  the  leading  German  scientists  at  a  time  when 
in  England  Huxley  was  still  having  a  hard  time  in  fighting  tho 
battle  for  their  recognition. 

“But  it  is  one  thing  to  look  forward  to  a  temporary  break  in 
a  noble  tradition,  and  quite  another  to  think  of  it  as  final  or  last¬ 
ing.  That  this  will  prove  to  be  the  case,  we  do  not  for  a  moment 
believe.  The  tie  that  binds  together  the  noble  spirits  and  lofty 
intellects  of  the  world  is  too  strong  to  Ik*  snapt  for  good  and  all 
by  the  doings  of  a  time  of  strife  and  bitterness,  even  so  terrible 
as  that  through  which  we  are  now  passing.  And  more  than  that 
is  true.  For  it  is  not  only  the  intellectual  leaders,  but  the  rank 
and  file  too,  that  are  united  by  bonds  of  the  intellect  which 
know’  no  national  boundaries.  The  devoted  lalwirs  of  the 
searchers  for  scientific  truth,  the  ideal  is  tie  efforts  of  men  of 
letters,  the  obligation  of  gratitude  which  these  lal>ors  and  efforts 
impose  upon  all  who  love  the  true  and  the  lx-autiful — these  are 
agencies  that  will  work  constantly  toward  the  wiping  out  of 
bitter  memories,  the  obliteration  of  resentment  and  hate.  Time 
is  on  the  side  of  the  children  of  light,  and  they  will  conquer  in 
the  end.  The  loss  that  would  be  involved  merely  in  an  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  German  feeling  about  Shakespeare  would  in  itself 


bo  tremendous,  incalculable;  but  it  will  not  take  place.  Even 
at  the  outhreuk  of  hostilities,  there  came  from  some  of  the  fore¬ 
most  men  of  letters  and  science  in  England  a  protest  against  the 
war,  inspired  above  all  by  a  feeling  of  the  awful  sacrifice  involved 
in  breaking  the  ties  that  bound  to  each  other  tho  German  and  the 
English  intellectual  world.  We  may  rest  assured  that,  what¬ 
ever  the  feeling  of  the  moment,  that  feeling  still  exists,  deep 
down  in  the  hearts  of  the  scholars  ami  scientists  and  literary 


ERNST  HAECKEL, 


Whoso  joint  statement  with  Professor  Eueken  descritxvl  by  an 
American  profe^aor  as  "the  obscuration  of  two  great  IntcUigcncoi 
under  tho  spell  of  militarism." 


men  of  both  countries.  And  the  time  will  come  when  that  feeling 
will  not  only  reassert  itself  in  their  relations  with  each  other, 
hut  will  be  one  of  the  powerful  agencies  toward  the  reestablish¬ 
ment  of  a  humane  and  friendly  sentiment  as  between  tho  peoples 
of  the  two  countries,  as  a  whole.” 


WHERE  THE  ENTENTE  FAILS — Between  enemies  it  is 
not  surprizing  that  alien  words  that  have  enjoyed  a  temporary 
hospitality  should  lx*  shown  the  door.  So  we  understand 
Russia  in  getting  rid  of  her  German  words.  But  even  the  wienie 
cord  idle  does  not  make  the  old  French  journalist,  Gaston 
Jollivet,  take  kindly  to  the  Britannic  invasion  of  the  language 
of  la  belie  France,  as  the  Indianapolis  Sews  points  out  to  us: 

“He  is  of  the  opinion  that  tho  only  language  that  may  Ik* 
called  upon  to  'enrich’  the  French  in  which  only  two  vocables, 
one  German,  ‘sauerkraut,’  and  the  other  Italian,  ‘dilettante,’ 
have  become  acclimated,  is  the  English.  Many  of  the  new 
terms,  among  which  is  the  word  ‘stayer,’  come  from  the  boxing¬ 
ring.  '  I  do  not,’  he  says,  ‘revolt  against  the  adoption  of  "wagon  ” 
and  “rail."  I  even  understand  that  "sport"  must  lx*  admitted, 
being  shorter  than  “exercises  du  corps,"  but  I  do  revolt  against 
“select"  when  I  may  say  “ choisi ,”  or  of  “first  rate"  when  I 
have  "dr  premier  ehoiz .”  I  revolt  against  the  mania  for  im¬ 
porting  words,  holding  them  as  impertinences  when  the  writer 
who  employs  them  forces  me  to  recognize  that  I  do  not  know 
English,  or  that,  knowing  it.  I  do  not  know  as  much  of  it  as  ho 
does.  I  bring  this  modest  contribution  to  tho  excellent  work 
of  the  “Amis  de  la  Langue  Fran^aise"  (Friends  of  the  French 
Tongue),  which  hears  the  interesting  subtitle,  "National  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  French  Genius  ami  the  Protection  of  tho 
French  Tongue  Against  Foreign  Words  and  Useless  Neologisms 
with  All  Their  Menacing  Deformities."  I  read  with  pleasure 
in  the  last  published  number  that  a  French  family  should  blu  : 
to  invite  one  to  a  “garden-party  "  or  a  "five-o ’clock  tea."’" 
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NATIONAL  SINS  THAT  CAUSED  THE  WAR 


IN  PLACING  THE  BLAME  for  the  present  war,  The  Lutheran 
(Philadelphia),  organ  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
of  North  America,  finds  that  none  of  the  great  nations 
now  engaged  can  escape.  They  have  all.  says  its  editor,  “drunk 
deep  at  the  well  of  irreligion  and  mammonism,”  and  “acted 
on  the  principle  that  they  must  seek  first  all  other  things  and 
let  the  Kingdom  of  God  shift  for  itself."  It  foresees  a  day  when 
they  will  be  ‘Vailed  to  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship 
Inifore  a  greater  tribunal  than  that  of  the  American  press,  and 
it  will  then  appear  where  the  chief  responsibility  for  this  war 
lies.”  Representing.  ftH  it  doubtless  does,  the  religious  fan-ling 
of  a  large  part  of  the  German- American  element  of  our  popula¬ 
tion,  it  takes  the  impartial  stand  that  all  these  contending 
nations  have  “shared  in  creating  the  conditions”  for  the  war; 
“all  have  acted  from  motives  of  rivalry  and  jealousy  and  fear; 
several  have  more  at  stake  than  others;  but  the  proix-r  balancing 
of  accounts  must  be  left  to  him  who  looks  beneath  the  surface, 
and  with  whom  in  the  last  analysis  rest  the  destinies  of  the 
nations."  Where  men  own  to  the  dual  relationship  to  Church 
and  State,  that  fact  is  “responsible  for  much  confusion  of 
thought  in  the  minds  of  all  who  are  shocked  at  the  present 
war."  Reading  on: 

“Men  read  their  ideals  of  peace  and  good  will  into  situations 
created  by  national  rivalries,  jealousies,  and  hatreds,  and  wonder 
why  there  should  be  such  a  thing  as  war.  The  truth  is.  national 
rivalries,  jealousies,  and  hatreds  have  heaped  up  wrongs  and 
injustice  in  the  face  of  Christian  ideals  of  peace  and  good  will, 
as  in  the  present  war,  and  it  has  now  tx-come  a  question  as  to 
whose  sword  is  the  longest  and  whose  arm  is  the  strongest.  It 
is  easy  to  stand  aghast  at  the  horrors  of  war  and  to  declaim 
loudly  against  its  wickedness;  but  self-protection  and  self- 
preservation  are,  with  |>erhapa  two  exceptions,  the  ruling  motive 
among  the  contending  nations  that  has  made  Europe  an  armed 
camp  for  forty  years,  and  compelled  a  balancing  of  accounts; 
and  all  this  humanitarian  declamation  against  the  present  war  is 
superficial.  It  does  not  take  into  account  injustice,  or  intoler¬ 
able  situations,  or  human  nature  in  its  unredeemed  and  un¬ 
sanctified  state.  When  the  ulcer  is  ripe,  it  must  be  opened.  No 
one  doubts  that  the  ulcer  in  Europe,  so  long  in  a  festering  state, 
was  ripe. 

"How  impotent  peace  sentiment  and  peace  movements  of 
the  Carnegie  type  are  has  been  demonstrated  again  and  again. 
Why?  Simply  because  they  proceed  on  the  assumption  that, 
the  conduct  of  men  and  nations  can  be  regulated  by  reason  and 
common  sense.  These  are  great  helps;  but  how  are  they  going 
to  create  in  men  and  nations  a  clean  heart  and  renew  a  right 
spirit  within  them?  Right  here  is  where  our  peace  theories 
and  ideals  fall  to  pieces. 

“The  spiritual  law  in  the  mind  of  nations  is  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  fleshly  law;  nor  is  the  sense  of  justice  and 
righteousness  equally  strong  in  all  nations.  Hence  when 
religion,  common  sense,  and  reason  have  exhausted  their  resources 
the  only  recourse  is  to  force.  That  is  why  we  have  war.  It  is  a 
favorable  sign  that  in  the  present  instance  each  nation  is  seeking 
to  justify  its  course  with  an  ethical  motive;  but  God  and  history 
will  scrutinize  that  motive,  and  then  the  full  truth  will  be  made 
plain  as  it  can  not  now.  No  categorical  answer  to  the  question 
as  to  whether  this  present  war  was  justifiable  can,  therefore,  be 
given,  tho  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  was  inevitable.” 

The  present  war  is  the  outgrowth  of  sin,  this  writer  asserts, 
and  “in  its  root-essence  that  sin  is  materialism — mammonism": 

"Begin  with  France,  where  irreligion  and  atheism  are  so 
much  in  evidence.  Her  eulture  and  civilization  are  worldly  to 
the  eon*.  She  has  removed  the  chief  muinstay  (and  a  poor  one 
at  that)  of  her  religious  life,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
pproaehcd  the  cultural  stage  where  Greece  was  on  the  eve  of  her 
•  ay.  She  seta  the  pace  for  frivolity  in  conduct  and  dress. 


and  has  rolled  her  immorality  in  brilliant  costume.  Her  liberal 
interpretation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  vow  is  rivaled 
only  by  that  of  Japan.  She  is  honeycombed  with  secret- 
Kocicty-ism.  and  hpr  churches  and  cathedrals  are  empty.  Her 
achievements  in  science  and  intellectual  eulture  are  brilliant; 
but  it  is  like  building  an  Eiffel  Tower  on  a  bar  of  sand.  She  is  a 
republic  and  has  no  ‘war-lord’  to  worship;  but  the  growing 
unbelief  and  licentiousness  of  her  great  cities,  her  decreasing 
birt h-rate,  and  her  indifference  to  the  things  that  make  for  sturdy 
character  are  sure  indications  that  of  all  the  great  nations  of  the 
earth  she  is  least  fit  for  a  republican  form  of  government  where 
liberty  spells  license.  God  preserve  the  United  States  from  that 
type  of  democracy!" 

Nor  does  Germany  escape.  Says  this  Lutheran  writer: 

“Then  take  Germany.  Here,  too,  we  art'  compelled  to  say 
with  Ezekiel:  ‘Gray  hairs  are  here  and  there  upon  her  and  she 
knoweth  it  not.’  She  proudly  boasts  of  her  advanced  and  sturdy 
civilization,  and  no  one  will  dispute  her  title  in  this  regard. 
Through  the  encouragement  of  her  Emperor,  she  has  forget! 
to  the  front  and  is  to-day  leading  the  world  in  science,  philosophy, 
art.  industry,  and  religion  in  its  intellectual  form.  She  has  the 
most  thrifty  people  and  the  best-governed  cities  in  the  world. 
There  is  an  atmosphere  of  discipline  and  law  and  order  in  that, 
country  which  is  in  market!  contrast  with  the  libertinism  so 
strikingly  in  evidence  in  France.  But  great  changes  are  taking 
place.  Protestantism  under  the  guardianship  of  the  State  has  in 
many  parts  gone  to  seed.  The  devil  has  been  sowing  the  tares 
of  rationalism  and  atheism  among  the  wheat  until  the  latter  in 
such  cities  as  Berlin  and  Hamburg  has  boch  well-nigh  strangled 
to  death.  Socialists  and  savants  in  universities  are  decrying 
the  Church  that  saved  Germany  and  gave  democracy  to  the 
world,  and  ridiculing  her  faith.  Militarism  ranks  higher  than 
the  Church,  and  the  people  an-  being  trained  to  put  their  trust 
in  princes  and  in  guns  rather  than  in  the  Lord  and  religion. 
French  levity  and  immorality  are  finding  their  way  into  the 
cities  and  resorts,  and  animalism  is  stalking  abroad  and  making 
beautiful  Gorman  idealism  its  prey.  Were  it  not  for  the  under¬ 
current.  of  religious  seriousness  among  the  elect  who  are  praying 
and  weeping  for  Zion,  one  might  well  despair  for  the  future; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  materialism  is  fast  robbing  Germany 
of  her  spiritual  grandeur  and  glory." 

Of  Austria,  the  writer  finds  little  more  to  say  than  that  “she 
has  for  centuries  been  suffering  from  medievalism  in  Church 
and  State,  and  her  people  are  more  to  be  pitied  for  their  devo¬ 
tion  and  superstition  than  chidden: 

“Austria  has  not  yet  emerged  from  her  medievalism  sufficiently 
to  enjoy  a  sun-bath  in  twentieth-century  liberty  and  enlighten¬ 
ment,  tho  this  is  not  saying  that,  there  are  not  dements  of 
strength  in  her  culture  and  civilization.  Her  political  life 
stands  on  no  higher  level  than  her  religious  life." 

Russia  is  pictured  in  pretty  dark  colors,  but  Englaud  is  where 
the  fell  forces  of  mammon  are  seen  at  their  highest  mark: 

"And  what  of  Russia,  that  priest-ridden  and  aristocracy- 
ridden  country  of  multiplying  and  unaxsimilatcd  peoples?  Ii 
is  Europe's  most  backward  civilization,  if  we  except  only  t  In- 
Turks.  Nothing  thrives  then-  but  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
colossal  hierarchical  and  imperial  ambitions.  It  is  our  conviction 
that  Russia  is  responsible  for  the  conditions  that  have  brought 
on  this  appalling  war  more  than  any  other  nation.  One  has 
compassion  for  her  people,  hut  not  for  her  rulers.  Her  schemes 
have  been  a  constant  menace  to  the  integrity  of  Austria  and  to 
the  Teutonic  civilization  in  general.  If  Napoleon's  prediction, 
that  Russia  will  some  day  rule  Europe,  should  come  true,  it 
would,  of  course,  mean  the  downfall  of  Austria  and  Germany, 
and  with  them  the  subjugation  of  the  Scandinavian  peoples. 
Will  God  permit  such  a  calamity?  Whatever  calls  to  repentance 
France  and  Germany  and  Austria  need,  Russia  is  a  menace, 
for  she  would  throttle  the  life  of  Europe  and  make  a  revival  of 
religion  in  those  countries  impossible. 
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“Of  England  it.  must  be  said  that  materialism  and  maminon- 
ism  have  reached  their  high-water  mark  in  her  borders,  and 
their  waves  have  dashed  upon  our  American  shores.  She  is  a 
commercial  nation.  Her  aristocracy  have  exploited  the  re- 
hourees  of  backward  peoples  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  money 
and  wealth  which  others  have  earned  and  sweated  for  has  flowed 
into  her  coffers.  England  is  not  a  race  of  producers,  as  are  the 
Germans;  but  chiefly  a  nation  of  manipulators  who  grow  rich 
on  what  others  have  pmduced.  It  is  a  nation  of  lords  and  land¬ 
lords.  and  commerce  and  luxury  are  its  leading  assets.  Neither 
intellectually  nor  spiritually  has  it  held  its  own,  and  signs  of 
deterioration  became  manifest  during  the  Boer  War  and  an*  in 
evidence  in  tin*  present  suffragette  fanaticism.  With  all  her 
genius  for  diplomacy  in  politics  and  for  bumanitarianism  in 
religion,  she  has  lost  mueh  of  the  moral  strength  and  fiber  of  the 
somewhat  coarser  hut  more  vigorous  civilization  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  age.  She  has  become  grasping  and  gn*i*dy,  and  super¬ 
cilious  withal,  and  when  Germany's  prosperity  threatened  her 
commercial  supremacy  she  saw  fit  to  break  her  blood  and 
cultural  ties  with  that  country,  and  cast  in  her  lot  with  a  back¬ 
ward  civilization.  That  step  proved  fatal  to  the  peace  of  Europe, 

and  war  was  the  result.  Mam  monism  triumphed . 

“A  war  without  a  righteous  motive  or  aim  is  an  unrighteous 
war.  A  war  that  looks  to  the  advantage  of  one  nation  without 
the  slightest  regard  for  the  rights  or  the  welfare  of  unother 
nation  is  an  unrighteous  war.  A  war  waged  in  the  interests 
of  a  dynasty  rather  than  in  the  interests  of  the  people  is  an 
unrighteous  war.  A  war  brought  about  by  conflicting  selfish 
interests  between  the  nations,  by  racial  hatred  or  jealousy,  by 
a  thirst  for  dominion,  is  an  unright«*ous  war.  tho  conditions  may 
be  created  through  those  which  may  make  war  inevitable  ami 
even  justifiable  in  the  case  of  such  nations  whose  interests  and 
very  existence  are  thereby  threatened." 


CALIFORNIA  ON  PROHIBITION 

FTEK  FORTY  YEARS  of  agitation  and  education  in 
favor  of  Prohibition,  says  a  WTitcr  in  The  National 
**■  Advocate  (Prohib.),  California  is  at  last  “lined  up  in  a 

State-wide  campaign."  The  campaign  has  been  on  for  nearly 
a  year,  and  tho  result  will  be  revealed  by  tho  vote  on  election- 
day,  November  3.  Victory  in  that  State  is  no  easy  matter, 
thinks  this  Inhibition  supporter,  because  “California,  with  its 
extensive  wine  interests,  including  immense  vineyards,  large 
numbers  of  high-class  tourist  hotels  scattered  throughout  the 
State,  and  the  State-wide  interest  in  the  World  Fairs  of  1915 
at  both  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego,  presents  a  peculiar  and 
interesting  field  for  the  study  of  this  problem  .  .  .  with  its 
special  difficulties."  The  “key  to  the  situation,"  in  his  opinion, 
will  rest  with  the  women,  who,  having  the  right  of  suffrage, 
should  vote  “to  protect  their  boys  and  girls  from  the  pitfalls 
and  temptation  of  the  open  saloon."  In  the  same  journal  we 
read  an  “amazing"  warning  to  “the  breweries,  wineries,  and 


liquor-dealers  of  the  State,"  which  is  taken  from  the  Sacramento 
lice.  According  to  The  Bee  the  liquor  interests  face  a  crisis 
“of  their  own  creation,"  and  “can  blame  its  being  and  its 
strength  on  none  other  than  themselves."  “They  fashioned 
the  Frankenstein,"  The  Bee  continues.  “  which  may  pursue  them 
to  their  undoing,  and  they  fed  it  until  it  grew  into  the  monster 
from  which  they  run  affrighted."  Consequently,  in  the  view  of 
this  journal,  "if  the  brewery,  wine,  and  liquor  interests  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  expect  the  voters  to  go  their  way  next  November  they 
must  approach  them  with  clean  hands — clean  hands  which 
they  intend  to  keep  clean,”  and  it  adds: 

"The  Bo  has  no  use  for  Prohibition.  It  does  not  believe  in 
it,  either  as  a  principle  or  as  a  policy.  It  considers  it  unjust 
in  its  essence. 

"As  a  matter  of  equity,  of  democratic  and  inherent  right,  tho 
majority  have  no  more  righteous  authority  to  prevent  tho 
minority  from  drinking  wine  or  lxs*r — always  provided  it  bo 
done  with  sobriety,  in  moderation,  and  without  disorder — than 
they  would  have  to  order  the  same  minority  not  to  smoko  cigars 
or  to  eat  pork. 

“But  if  Prohibition  be  unjust  in  its  very  kernel,  it  is  less 
unjust  than  the  rank  injustice  which  has  so  strengthened  it  -the 
combination  of  wine  and  beer  with  boyish  crime  and  girlish 
licentiousness. 

“If  these  hellish  evils  are  not  to  be  remedied— if  the  dive, 
the  deadfall,  the  low  saloon,  the  wedding' of  liquor  and  lust,  an; 
not  to  Ih*  cast  out  of  tho  traffic  if  it  is  still  to  continue  a  menace 
to  our  boys  and  a  lure  to  our  girls,  then  the  State  of  California 
had  better  embrace  Prohibition  as  the  least,  offending  and 
offensive  of  two  evils,  the  milder  injustice  of  two  injustices. 

"And  if  the  beer,  wine,  and  liquor  interests  should  elect  not 
to  repent  and  reform,  and  still  Prohibition  should  not  win  this 
year;  or,  if  promising  to  repent  and  reform,  they  should  go  back 
to  their  evil  ways,  that  result  would  bo  the  Dead  Sea's  fruit  of  a 
victory  that  would  turn  to  ashes  on  the  lips,  for  the  battle  would 
be  renewed  at  the  next  general  election,  and  Inhibition  then 
would  sweep  the  State  of  California  like  a  prairie  fire." 

A  spokesman  for  the  liquor  interests  appears  in  the  San 
Francisco  Wholesaler s’  and  Retailers'  Review,  who  argues  on 
economic  grounds  that  “from  an  industrial  standi>oint  Pro¬ 
hibition  would  be  ruinous  to  California."  Gaging  it  as  a  moral 
issue,  he  states  that  while  “intemperance  is  deprecated  by  all,” 
he  questions  whether  Prohibition  would  prove  “an  efficient 
remedy."  Then  he  tells  us  that  “the  history  of  Prohibition 
in  the  United  States  has  been  one  of  absolute  failure.  Eleven 
States  have  tried  and  abandoned  it,"  he  adds,  while  “in  Maine 
it  is  a  disgrace,  ami  in  Kansas,  Georgia,  and  other  so-called 
ITohibition  States  it  is  a  farce.”  Why  should  California,  he 
asks,  try  a  remedy  “that  has  proved  a  failure  everywhere  else”? 
In  short,  he  declares  sweepingly.  Prohibition  “is  foolish,  unfair* 
dishonest,  destructive,  drastic,  un-American,  inhuman,  and 
ruinous." 


GETTING  READY  TO  BURST.  THE  BLACK  HAND.  AFRAID  TO  TAKF.  EITHER. 

ANTI-PROHIBITION  CARTOONS  PROM  THE  WHOLESALERS'  AXD  RETAILERS'  REVIEW.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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"IS  WAR  OF  GOD  OR  THE  DEVIL? 

THE  HEART,  and  not  the  head,  is  the  source  of  a  good 
deal  of  the  writing  and  thinking  about  the  current  war, 
says  a  New  York  clergyman.  He  doesn’t  in  the  least 
believe  that  “war  is  a  return  to  barbarism,  the  demolition  of  a 
century  of  progress  or  world-civilization.”  When  we  apply  such 
terms  as  retrogression,  reactionism,  reversion  to  animalism, 
wanton  destruction,  monstrous  barbarism,  fiendish  inhumanity, 
which  this  writer  has  found  thickly  strewed  through  the  public 
prints,  we  “utterly  obscure  the  dynamic  reality  of  things  unseen 
on  the  surface  which  this  war  is  manifesting  to  us.”  Is  it  not 
the  ease,  asks  the  Rev.  Holden  E.  Sampson,  of  the  Corpus 
Christ i  Church,  New  York,  "that  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the 
greatest  philosophers  in  the  most  pliilosuphical  country  in  the 
world — Germany — is  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  man  of  destiny, 
who  is  charged  by  'civilization'  as  the  criminal  instigator  of  this 
greatest  of  world-wars?"  In  the  New  York  World  wo  rend  a 
continuation  of  the  argument: 

“How  different  is  this  canting  and  Pharisaical  view  of  war,  and 
of  the  present  belligerents,  from  the  older  ideas  and  conceptions 
of  warfare,  which  gave  to  mankind  the  inspiration  of  nobility  and 
that  superaltruism  that  rises  high  almve  the  thing  called  'patriot¬ 
ism.’  which  hold  a  purview  of  turtionalism  coextensive  with 
divine  and  cosmieal  destiny,  and  comprehended  ultimate  issues 
andculminationsof  world-development  resulting  from  the  world's 
birth-travails! 

“  We  have  reused  to  Im>  philosophical  and  ore  living  in  an  age  of 
sentimentality.  The  voice  of  the  ‘seer’  and  the  ’prophet'  has 
yielded  to  that  of  the  sentimentalist  and  pessimist.  As  long  as 
the  world  is  as  it  is  at  present  constituted,  its  evolution  to  higher 
states  of  racial  unity  and  consciousness  can  come  only  by 
cataclysmic  upheavals  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  incrustations  of 
time-hardened  conditions. 

"History  demonstrates  that  no  world-progress  ever  hn9 
achieved  permanency  that  did  not  receive  its  initiative  and 
|H>tentiality  by  the  clash  of  nations.  War  is  a  natural  and 
necessary  factor,  under  present  earth  conditions,  of  progress 
among  the  races  of  mankind.  War  is  not  a  symptom  of  deca¬ 
dence  or  of  barbarism;  it  is  a  ‘travailing  in  birth’  of  a  new  life — 
a  higher  life;  it  is  a  part  of  the  crisis  of  world-evolution  ushering 
in  a  better  world  for  posterity. 

"The  undent  philosopher  (wiser  than  are  we)  would  say  that 
war  is  the  seed  of  this  reincarnation  sown  for  a  better  state  of 
existence  in  future  reincarnations. 

"  1 1  is  because  we  have  lost  the  genius  of  the  ancient  philosophy, 
in  greut  part,  that  wc  have  such  a  panicky,  pessimistic  perception 
of  the  present  war. 

"War  breaks  upthestaticand  stagnant  condition  of  a  moribund 
past,  to  create  from  the  debris  new  dynamic  conditions  for  the 
reconstruction  and  upbuilding  of  a  new  age.  Not  until  this 
finality,  the  new  age,  is  reached,  in  the  evolution  of  time,  will 
the  period  come  when  the  prophecy  shall  Ik*  fulfilled  that  ‘war 
shall  be  no  more.’ 

"  It  is  not  by  human  legislation,  statesmanship,  or  wisdom,  nor 
by  any  popular  jnwe  propaganda,  that  the  world  shall  eease  war- 
fan'.  The  Hague  tribunal  and  other  present  movements  peace- 
ward  are  symptoms  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  peace  prophecy;  they 
are  not  factors. 

"Cessation  of  warfare,  the  ‘turning  of  swords  into  plow¬ 
share*  and  s|M>ars  into  pruning-hooks,’  wdl  come  by  evolution,  by 
the  master  handiwork  of  tin*  unseen  overrulers.  World-peace 
will  come  when  the  'age  of  peace '  has  sprung  up  from  the  ground 
of  human  nature  after  it  has  b»*en  plowi-d,  harrowed,  and  broken 
up  bv  warfare  and  other  cataclysmic  cosmic  forces.” 

This  " philosophic  view”  of  the  great  world-upheaval,  which 
every  human  heart  regards  with  horror  and  grief,  declares  the 
writer,  "is  that  of  a  divine  and  cosmieal  necessity — the  culmina- 
*tion  of  natural  and  psychological  causations  essential  to  the 
world's  uplift  to  higher  and  more  divine  issues."  .Further: 

"Monarehs  and  statesmen  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  bejng  in¬ 
strumental  in  bringing  about  the  occasions  of  war,  and  of  its  dire 
temporal  consequences.  They  are  all  no  more  than  puppets  and 
piece*  of  cosmieal  destiny  and  overrule,  instruments  of  an  unseen 
force  of  cosmieal  necessity.  .  .  .  There  is  no  question  of  ‘right  or 
wrong.’  of  a  'casus  belli.’  in  the  cosmieal  reasoning.  ‘Casus 
belli'  an*  negligible  and  futile;  they  are  accidents  at  times,  and  the 


pawns  of  supertime,  or  eternity.  Philosophy  secs  from  a  higher 
point  of  view.  It  sees  God  raising  up  this  monarch  or  that.  t*> 
serve  him  as  his  ‘whip’  to  castigate  a  nation,  to  bring  righteo:.- 
judgment  for  wrong-doing.  And  often  the  ‘scourge  of  God.' 
in  the  act  of  scourging,  scourges  himself,  and  the  retribution  re¬ 
coils  on  all  that  merit  the  chastisement.  It  is  reciprocal. 

"So  it  has  always  In-en  in  history,  interpreted  hv  philosophy 
Can  we  honestly  attribute  solely  to  the  caprice  of  the  ruler's  wil. 
the  warfares  that  have  made  history-  the  warfares  of  Joshua  in 
the  conquest  of  Canaan,  of  David  in  settling  the  Kingdom  n‘ 
Israel,  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  of  Darius  the  Mede.  of  the  ancier, 
Greek  conquerors,  of  Alexander  the  Great,  of  the  Roman  C®*ar> 
of  the  early  Saxons,  Teutons,  and  Normans,  who  made  Britain 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  made  I»russia;  of  Napoleon,  who  w» 
the  real  founder  of  the  French  Republic;  of  William  of  Prus*u 
who  made  the  German  Empire?  ...... 

"Wc  tire  in  the  habit  of  thinking  far  too  self-centered ly.  \V» 
shrink  from  death.  We  take  an  exaggerated  and  sensual  stori 
of  life.  We  live  in  fear  of  death  all  our  lifetime.  Death  is  tin 
great  catastrophe  to  be  avoided,  despite  our  pious  belief  in  futun 
life  and  bliss.  All  we  live  for  i:;  to  live  to  prolong  and  insure  lb 
tenure  of  life.  Therefore  to  us  the  great  horror  of  war  is  tb 
sacrifice  of  life.  It  appals  us.  When  men  perish  by  tens  oi 
thousands  and  women’s  hearts  bleed,  all  we  can  think  of  is  tb 
cruelty  of  it.  the  bloodthirstiness,  the  horribleness  of  the  battle¬ 
field — because  it  cuts  up  human  life. 

“But  this  war.  the  most  decimating  of  all  wars  in  history,  nun 
probably,  is  more  merciful,  less  cruel,  than  peace  in  this  reaper 
as  times  arc.  To  many  thousands  it  is  far  better,  happier,  to  d.« 
on  the  battle-field  than  to  live  in  our  present  ‘civilization.’ 

“More  thousands  are  cut  off.  bloodlessly.  by  death,  through  tb 
evil  economic,  social,  and  industrial  conditions  in  our  gre* 
centers  of  civilization,  by  disease,  starvation,  and  a  thousam 
cruelties  that  are  part  of  our  system  of  exploitation  of  men  arc 
women,  body  and  soul,  in  the  world's  seething  battle-field  of  tb 
'struggle  for  existence.' 

“The  ' barbarism ’  of  Christendom  is  more  grossly  exemplifies 
and  intense  than  t  he  alleged  '  barbarism ’  of  warfare.  The  death 
roll  of  the  'warfare’  of  'civilization'  is  vastly  greater  than  th 
death-roll  of  all  the  battle-fields  the  world  has  ever  witnessed 
and  the  pitiless  cruelty  of  the  death-roll  of  ‘peace’  in  greater 
thousandfold  than  the  ‘cruelty’  of  the  battle-field  of  ‘warfare.' 

Tho  these  thoughts  fill  the  World's  news  columns,  editorial!; 
it  expresses  astonishment  at  the  argument  that  many  thousand 
find  it  better  and  happier  to  die  on  the  battle-field  than  to  liv 
in  our  present  civilization.  It  goes  on: 

“With  great  respect  for  the  views exprest  .  .  .  by  Rev.  Hold<« 
E.  Sampson,  we  must  dissent  from  the  opinion  that,  as  pcopi 
now  an-,  progress  is  most  easily  and  naturally  gained  by  carnag 
It  is  true  that  great  things  have  been  achieved  by  war,  but  ther 
is  nothing  to  show  that  they  could  not  have  been  gained  in 
If  we  admitdhat  in  wars  the  earth  is  scourged  and  purified  in  arm 
resp«>ots  we  can  not  overlook  the  fact  that  evils  unspeakab 
always  follow. 

"War  is  not  of  God.  It  is  of  the  devil.  If  civilization  to-da; 
is  decrepit  and  cruel;  if  it  is  burdened  with  unjust  laws;  if  Weak 
ness  is  imposed  upon;  if  greed  is  paramount;  if  religion  and  chat 
ity  an*  practised  only  spasmodically  and  half-heartedly; 
physical  and  mental  infirmities,  handed  down  from  father  to  sot 
are  increasingly  evident,  and  if  taxation  is  taking  the  hem 
and  life  out  of  industry,  it  is  war-— war  |>ust  and  war  present,  o 
which  the  awful  responsibility  must  rest.  Peace  has  no  sue 
consequences. 

"A  God  of  justice  and  of  mercy  does  not  thus  punish  h 
children.  Mankind  suffers  to-day  from  the  gathered  guilt  < 
older  times,  accentuated  by  its  own  blood-guiltiness.  Ever 
sentiment  which  attaches  decent  men  to  home,  religion,  and  civil 
z&tion;  every  impulse  that  aspires  to  a  better  day;  every  eon 
sideration  of  justice;  every  idea  of  enlightened  progress;  over 
aspiration  for  mercy,  every  charitable  thought,  and  every  hop 
of  good  government  under  which  the  average  man,  woman,  an 
child  may  expect  to  have  a  chance  in  tho  world,  is  based  not  upo 
war  but  upon  peace. 

"Castigation  and  retribution  by  God?  Chastisement  an 
destruction  and  desolation  by  God?  No!  These  things  pre 
cet-d  from  earthly  war-lords  and  war-gods.  It  is  not  weaknes. 
it  is  not  the  f  ar  of  wounds  and  death,  it  is  not  love  of  ease,  th* 
make  ;  cry  out  against  the  awful  sacrifices  of  war.  It  is  lb 
spirit  '  nun  unity  and  knowledge  prevailing  powerfully  ag&im 
the  di  fates  of  savagery.  That  is  the  force,  armed  only  with  tb 
right,  v.  i  b  some  day  must  subdue  the  world." 
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J  A  It  continue*  to  hold  the  attention 
of  most  of  the  poets  of  England 
and  America.  Not  yet,  however,  has  it 
caused  one  of  them  to  write  a  poem  that 
has  fired  the  world’s  imagination;  a  poem 
comparable,  for  example,  to  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson’s  majestic  lines  about  the  em¬ 
battled  farmers  who  “fired  the  shot  heard 
round  the  world.” 

Perhaps  the  poets  are  too  much  imprest 
by  the  war’s  magnitude  to  give  their 
thoughts  adequate  expression.  American 
poets,  at  any  rate,  are  not  export  in  the  art 
of  making  war- songs.  They  are  more 
skilful  in  writing  the  sort  of  rimed  social 
criticism  illustrated  by  this  quotation 
from  The  Smart  Set.  Miss  Miller  considers 
only  one  aspect  of  Newport,  but  as  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  that  aspect  her  poem  is  an 
effective  bit  of  cynicism. 

NEWPORT 

Bt  Alke  Dvcn  Miller 

On  three  brown  mck*  the  wavre  dissolve  In  spray 
As  when  our  father*  ww  llicm  first  alee. 

If  such  a  one'  could  come  again  and  mx 
ThU  ancient  haven  in  It*  latter  day, 

Thom  haughty  palaces  and  gardens  gay. 

Those  dense,  soft  lawn*,  Udeckid  by  many  a  tree 
Home  like  a  gem  from  Ind  or  Arnhy; 

If  he  «x>uid  see  the  race  he  bred,  at  play — 
bright  like  a  flock  of  tropic  birds  allured 
To  pause  a  moment  on  the  southward  wing 
By  these  warm  sand*,  and  by  them  summer  Mi — 
Would  he  not  cry,  "Alas,  have  I  endured 
Exile  and  famine,  hate  and  suffering. 

To  win  religious  Ubcrty  for  theae?" 

Hero  is  a  poem  done  in  a  formula  many 
centuries  old,  but  dono  so  simply  and 
gracefully  it  needs  no  novelty  to  increase 
its  appeal.  It  appeared  in  The  Academy* 

THOUGHTS 

By  Wilfrid  Tiiorlet 

The  dead  star*  in  the  sky 
Are  *lUl  beheld, 

Tho  centuries  gone  by 
Their  firm  were  quelled. 

From  such  unreckoned  height 

Doth  fall  their  light. 

So  thought*  that  barren  »rm 
And  without  bourn 

May  like  a  dead  star  beam 
In  floula  forlorn. 

When  those  that  writ  them  sleep 

Unfathomably  deep. 

Oliver  Onion*  is  writing  such  excellent 
novels  that  since  the  publication  of 
"Great  Youth”  people  can  hear  his  peculiar 
name  without  laughing.  And  Henry 
H«*rl>crt  Knibbs  is  associating  his  equally 
unpoetic  name  with  poetry  that  is  fresh 
and  charming.  Dialect  verse  is  somewhat 
in  disfavor  nowadays  (did  the  critics  of 
the  day  call  Robert  Burns’s  lyrics  “dialect 
verse  ”?),  but  he  must  be  indeed  a  purist 
who  is  offended  by  such  colloquialisms  as 
those  of  this  pleasant  song.  We  take  it 
from  The  American  Magazine. 

NOTHING  TO  DO  BUT  GO 

Br  Henry  Herbert  Knibbs 

I'm  the  ramblin’  son  with  the  nervous  feet 
That  never  was  made  for  a  steady  boat . 

1  had  many  a  Job  for  a  lltlle  while: 

1  lieen  on  the  bum.  and  Eve  lived  In  style. 

But  there  was  the  road  windin'  mile  after  mile  . .  . 

And  nothing  .  .  .  to  do  .  ,  .  but  go. 


So  It’*  heat  It.  Bo,  while  your  feet  are  mate*; 

Take  a  look  at  the  whole  United  State*. 

Oh.  tho  little  lire  and  a  pipe  at  night, 

And  up  again  in  the  morain  bright. 

With  notlilng  hut  mad  and  sky  in  night  .  .  . 

And  nothing  ...  to  do  •  but  go. 

Then  beat  It.  Ho.  while  the  walkin'  Is  good; 

While  the  bird*  In  the  trees  are  saw  In'  wood. 

If  to-day  ain’t  the  finest  for  you  and  me. 

There  Is  always  to-morrow  that’s  goln’  to  be. 

And  the  day  after  that  is  a -cumin’ — See? 

And  nothing  .  .  .  to  do  .  .  .  but  go. 

So  beat  It.  Bo.  while  you're  young  and  strung; 

See  all  you  can.  for  it  won’t  Last  long: 

You  can  stop  for  only  a  little  spell 
On  the  long  gray  rood  to  Fare- Ye- Well. 

That  lead*  to  Heaven  or  mebby  Hell.  .  .  . 

And  nothing  s,  •  •  to  do  •  •  .  but  go. 

I 

This  well-turned  sonnet  (from  The  In-  i 
dependent)  is  better  than  most  of  the  anti¬ 
war  verse  which  contemplation  of  the 
European  chaos  has  caused  Mr.  Scollard 
to  write.  It  is  reminiscent,  perhaps,  of 
Shelley’s  “Ozyinanda*  of  Egypt.”  but  the 
sextet  is  not  without  novelty,  particularly 
in  its  first  three  lines, 

AT  SAMARIA 

Br  Clinton  scollard 

We  climbed  the  hill  wherefrom  Samaria’s  crown 
In  marble*  majesty  oner?  looked  away 
Toward  Ilcrmon.  white  beneath  the  Syrian  day; 
And  lo.  no  vestige  of  the  old  renown. 

Save  a  long  colonnade  lwwcarred  and  brown. 
Remained  to  tell  of  flcrod's  regal  sway. 

The  gold,  the  gauds,  the  Imperial  display, 
lie  heaped  on  J  Uriah’s  eruwhllo  princely  tow  n. 

Ruin  was  riotous:  decay  was  king: 

An  oil vo- root  engript  the  topmo*t  stone 
As  tho  It  clutched  and  crush t  the  thing  called 
fame; 

Seemed  as  a  fragile  wind-flower  petal.  blown 
Into  the  void,  the  past'*  vain  glorying. 

And  Herod  but  the  shadow  of  a  name' 

Mr.  Don  Marquis’s  column,  “The  Sun 
Dial,”  in  the  New  York  Keening  Sun  re¬ 
cently  was  headed  with  this  poem,  evi¬ 
dently  Mr.  Marquis’s  own  work.  In 
answer  to  it,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
freedom  from  what  ho  calls  the  ”  rotten 
breed  of  kings  "  has  not  kept  the  United 
States  from  war  ami  is  not  to-day  making 
France  a  peaceful  nation.  But  “Tho  Only 
Peace  ”  is  a  stirring  poem,  and  in  poetry 
there  are*  things  more  important  than 
lope. 

THE  ONLY  PEACE 

By  Don  Maeqi'is 

There  l*  no  peace,  nor  will  be  peace. 

Till  out  of  war  there  springs 
A  Europe  fine  from  chains,  to  whelm 
It*  rotten  breed  c *T  king*. 

Pt'arc*.  with  the  Hamburg  on  hi*  throne? 

Peace.  while  the  Russian  Czar 
Cnwhcs  tin*  Ihsui*  and  lio|>er«  of  men 
'Neath  his  imperial  car? 

Pi-are.  while  the  Teuton,  free  of  yore. 

Submits  him.  *ou!  and  mind. 

Bending  iM'fore  a  cle*jK>t’*  whim 
As  reeds  before  the  wind? 


Imperial  England f  Ye  that  hold 
Tin*  lord-ship  of  the  wave*, 

Do  ye  mjw  trace  through  ail  the  lands? 

Nay.  empires  must  have  slaves? 

O  ye  that  out.  of  abop  and  field 
Marched  at  the  bugle's  call. 

One  gesture  with  the  arm*  ye  bear 
And  all  your  king*  must  fall! 

Poor  fool*  that  lard  the  earth  with  blood — 
Whose  vlctorii*  an*  defeat  — 

Fat  crops  grow*  of  your  sacrifice. 

Hut  only  prince*  eat. 

War  .  .  .  war  ...  a  planet  red  with  war 
And  loud  with  rolling  drums.  .  .  , 

Perhaps  e'en  now  arrows  the  verge 
Of  night  the  mumlng  comes.  .  .  . 

Then  haste,  make  haste.  O  Liberty! 

Thy  peoples  bleed— make  haste! 

The  shag  beast  harries  all  the  fields. 

The  tusked  ix>ar  lays  waste. 

Como  thou  In  ikwv.  if  tra«v  can  bo. 

Earth’s  only  overlord.  .  .  . 

Come  thou  In  peace,  .  .  .  but  If  thou  must. 
Come  with  thy  charming  sword! 

Come  with  Christ’*  love  and  Plato's  light 
To  claim  the  fruitful  year*  .  .  . 

Hut  if  thy  path  be  clogged  with  king* 

Come  ml,  and  ringed  with  spears! 

Come  clad  In  peace.  .  .  but  If  thou  must. 

Lift  up  the  battle  gage. 

And  come  in  thunder  and  in  tlamu 
And  helmed  with  holy  rage! 

No  peace  there  I*,  no  peace  cat!  bo. 

So  long  as  moon  or  sun 
Shed*  light  upon  sonic  despot's  act 
Of  foul  oppression  done. 

No  peace  there  is.  nor  i* race  can  be. 

Till  out  of  strife  there  spring* 

A  Europe  strong,  and  nerved  to  w  helm 
It*  rotten  breed  of  kings. 

Tho  name  of  the  author  of  the  poem 
quoted  below  (from  The  Kail  Mall  Gazette) 
is  not  well  known  in  America,  but  surely 
the  other  verse  of  so  imaginative  and 
sincere  a  writer  must  tie  worth  reading. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  BRITONS 

By  Anthony  Kirby  Gill 

The  Dead 

Deep  beneath  the  fallen  year*. 

Slain  by  glittering  forman’s  spear*. 

With  empty  hands  and  a  brow  uncrowned. 

To  our  native  land  our  eye*  we  turn 
By  snares  encompassed  round. 

Ah!  God.  a*  we  gaze  our  steeled  heart*  yearn f 
About  her  head,  like  a  wind  that  veers. 

The  vulture*  of  war  whirl  thick  in  the  skies. 
Ilate  in  their  heart*,  in  their  gleaming  eye* 
Hate,  and  *he  stands,  gentle  of  breath. 
Watching  the  venomous  eyre  of  Death! 

O  would  we  could  range  there,  row  on  row, 
Facing  her  foes  at  our  sons*  right  hand. 

Sunder  them,  sift  them  like  dust,  and  go 
Dcathwanl  again  to  our  motherland. 

The  Living 

Lord  God  of  Host*,  within  Thy  keeping  hold 
Our  motherland!  With  mercies  manifold 
And  grnclou*  gift*  divine  point  Thou  the  way 
Her  feel  shall  follow  to  the  Judgment  Day. 
Lord  God  of  Hosts! 

When  for  the  great  assize 
Thy  trumpet  sound*.  <  >  grant  her  strength  to  rise 
Pocrlwt*  from  her  omniiwteiit  relate. 

With  honor,  |iow«*f,  and  fame  inviolate. 

Lord  God  of  Host*! 
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A  few  of  the  many  Model  81  Features 


30  H.  P.  motor 
Stream-line  body 
Ample  room  for  five 
passengers 
Electrically  started 
Electrically  lighted 
Electric  horn 
All  electric  switches  on 
instrument  board  of 
cowl  dash 


High-tension  magneto 
High-grade  upholstery 
Thermo-syphon  cooling 
Five-bearing  crank¬ 
shaft 

Rear  axle,  floating  type 
Extra  long  underslung 
rear  springs 
106- inch  wheel  base 
33"  x  4"  tires 


Demountable  rims  — 
one  extra 
Left-hand  drive 
Rain-vision  ventilating 
type  windshield 
Body  color:  Brewster 
green  with  ivory 
white  striping 
Complete  equipment 


Two  Pa 


l|«r  Roadster 


Model  81  Prices 

.  f 795  Tht  larger  lour  cylinder  Overland  (Model  BO)  SI 075 

Prices  f.  o.  6-  Toledo.  Ohio 


HERE  is  the  unexpected! 

An  Overland — electrically  started,  el« 
lighted,  stream-line  body,  powerful,  large 
senger  touring  car— priced  at  only  $850! 
the  first  car  of  its  size,  capacity,  power  a 
trical  equipment  to  sell  below  $1000 ! 

This  newest  Overland  has  the  genuine 
able  stream-line  body  design. 

The  body  color  is  Brewster  green— al 
rich  and  attractive.  It  is  neatly  trimmed  v 
hair-line  striping  of  ivory  white. 

The  electric  starting  and  electric  lightin 

THE  WILLYS-OVERL 

The  Willy m- Ovarian 


.izb'u  uy  ouuyie 
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the  famous  Overland  30  h.  p.  motor,  of  remarkable 
strength,  speed,  durability  and  economy,  develop¬ 
ing  more  power  than  you  will  ever  require. 

With  left-hand  drive,  center  control,  33"  x  4" 
tires,  demountable  rims  (with  one  extra),  electric 
head,  side,  dash  and  tail  lights,  electric  horn,  top, 
top  cover,  speedometer,  robe  rail,  foot  rest,  jack 
and  tools,  and  windshield,  this  car  at  this  price  is 
destined  to  be  known  as  the  greatest  motor  car 
achievement  of  the  season. 

Dealers  are  taking  orders  for  immediate  delivery. 

Handsome  Catalogue  on  Request.  Please  address  Dept.  17 

Canadian  Prices— Model  81 

Fhm  Pomenger  Touring  Car  . . $1 135  Two  Paseenger  Roadster  ■  .  .  .  .  $1065 

The  larger  lour  cylinder  Overland  (Model  80)  $ 1425  Priest  o.  b.  Hamilton .  Ontario  [Jfl  [y 


ne  of  the  most  reliable  and  best  estab- 
the  market. 

i  is  also  a  high-tension  magneto,  which  is 
snt  of  the  starting  and  lighting  system 
res  no  dry  cells. 

car  rides  just  like  it  looks — beautifully, 
long,  improved  underslung  rear  springs 
mum  riding  comfort  No  jolting  or  jarring 
ad  just  absolute  ease  and  smoothness  at 
Tires  are  33"  x  4"  all  around, 
its  five  adults  comfortably,  without  crowd- 
a  big,  spacious  five-passenger  car.  It  has 

IP  ANY,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Hamilton t  Ontario 


HT  INVITATION 
MEMIIi:*  or 


•aw  v*aa.  a.  •.  a. 

The  Over  land  it  the 
car  selected  fry  the  A'/V# 
Leaders  of  the  World 
Association  as  fines 
for  the  leading  tales* 
men  of  the  xtorid. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

GERMANY'S  CROWN  PRINCE 

HE  warlike  tendencies  of  Germany’s 
Crown  Prince  have  in  the  past  been 
represented  as  a  source  of  much  embar¬ 
rassment  to  his  father,  who,  apparently, 
was  most  desirous  of  building  up  a  peaceful 
reputation  for  Germany.  Hut  now  Prince 
Frederick  William's  firebrand  policies,  as 
well  as  his  absolute  devotion  to  the 
German  Army  and  the  militarist  idea,  have 
stood  him  in  good  stead,  and,  combined 
with  his  undoubted  valor  upon  the  field, 
have  won  for  him  the  coveted  Iron  Cross 
and  the  frank  commendations  of  the 
Emperor.  The  New  York  T imts  quotes, 
in  discussion  of  the  militarist  Prince,  a 
book,  entitled  “  Dor  Kronprinz,"  by  one 
Dr.  Paul  Liman,  of  Berlin,  which  gives  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  young  man.  Dr. 
Liman  has  endeavored  to  explain  the 
Prince  to  his  people,  reconciling  his  some¬ 
thin**  rather  puzzling  eccentricities  with 
the  character  and  mentality  of  one  destined 
to  be  Germany's  future  ruler.  His  view 
of  the  Prince  is  particularly  interesting 
just  now,  as  it  was  written  with  the  firm 
belief  that  Frederick  William  as  Kaiser 
would  one  day  become  involved  in  the 
same  sort  of  struggle  that  exists  at  present. 
The  writer  remarks: 

Dr.  Liman  felt  sure  that  war  was  coming, 
but  lie  thought  that  it  would  not  conic 
until  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  had  been  gathered 
to  his  fathers.  Instead  of  heading  armies 
in  Lorraine  as  Crown  Prince,  the  German 
author  assumed  that  Wilhelm  II.'s  eldest 
son  would  direct  them  as  Emperor  in 
Berlin. 

Dr.  Liman  paints  an  attractive  portrait 
of  the  Kaiser's  heir.  In  spite  of  all  his 
vagaries,  wo  learn  that  he  is  popular 
throughout  Germany,  totally  devoid  of 
“side,"  and  the  keenest  sort  of  a  sportsman. 
Moreover,  ami  this  is  less  known,  we  hear 
of  him  as  a  diligent  reader  of  books, 
especially  on  history,  and  as  a  warm  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Napoleon,  despite  the  fad  that 
the  groat  Corsican  humbled  Germany  to 
the  dust  in  his  campaigns. 

In  his  endeavor  to  show  the  Crown 
Prince  as  he  really  is.  Dr.  Liman  has  not 
forgotten  the  book  on  his  hunting  experi¬ 
ences  which  the  Kaiser's  heir  published  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  In  its  pages,  he  says, 
the  Prince  appears  to  us  quite  without 
vanity  or  literary  frills,  without  the  eraving 
for  noisy  acclamation. 

The  hunting- book  was  written  after 
the  Crown  Prince’s  journey  to  the  Far 
East.  It  describe*  tiger-hunting  in  India 
and  Ceylon  and  all  sorls  of  exciting  ex- 
perienecs  in  far-away  lands,  but  the  young 
hunter  does  not  forget  the  countless  ex¬ 
peditions  that  he  has  undertaken  within  the 
boundaries  of  his  native  Germany,  and 
which  form  an  important  part  of  his 
Pgular  round  of  existence.  And  it  is 
in  describing  these  that  much  of  his  real 
nature  rises  to  ihe  surface,  as,  for  instance, 
in  these  sentences: 

“We  hunter*  pity  from  the  bottom  of 
our  hearts  those  men  to  whom  hunting 

"ne  in  some  form  or  other  is  impossible 


or  unknown.  And  when  I  sav  hunting. 

I  really  mean  stalking.  To  my  mind, 
whosoever  thinks  at  all  of  hunting — that 
wonderful  combination  of  fighting,  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  nature,  ami  self-contemplation — 
is  thinking  in  reality  only  of  stalking,  and 
recognizes  things  like  a  tiger-hunt  only 
as  a  sort  of  exercise  in  shooting,  by  no 
means  as  anything  truly  sportsmanlike. 

"To  the  real  sportsman  the  great  l>ook 
of  beautiful  nature  opens  itself  willingly. 
In  the  brilliant  sunrise,  in  the  tired,  silent 
mid-day  sleep,  in  the  soft  evening  which 
spreads  peace  over  forest  and  field,  in  the 
wild,  howling  mountain-storm,  the  voice 
of  nature  speaks  to  us  solitary  huntsmen 
in  accents  always  different  and  always 
impressive,  and  sings  to  us  the  noble  song 
of  the  Creator . 

“Such  hours,  spent  alone  .  .  .  only 
they  make  life  on  earth  worth  living! 
For  beauty  and  peacefulness  many  an 
evening  of  hunting  that  I  have  enjoyed 
is,  in  my  opinion,  suriwsscd  by  nothing 
in  the  world.  How  often  during  those 
evenings  have  I  thought  of  those  words 
inscribed  by  the  Grand  Moguls  over  their 
palace  in  Agra:  ‘If  there  is  a  Paradise  on 
earth  it  is  here,  it  is  here.’ 

“Nothing  binds  friends  so  closely  as 
hunting  ex|>erienecs  which  they  have 
shared.  When  at  night  the  fiamc*  are 
flickering  in  the  fireplace,  when  happy 
sportsmen  an*  stretched  out  in  big  lcatlnr 
chairs,  cigarcts  between  their  lips,  eyes 
glancing  toward  the  trophies  on  the  wall, 
n*minding  each  other  of  ‘how  we  stalked 
the  deer  together  that  time,’  then  it  is 
that  genuine  comradeship  is  engendered.*’ 

Dr.  IJman  calls  this  a  “free,  honest  con¬ 
fession,’’  ami  it  is  indeed  the  confession 
of  one  whose  instinct  and  love  for  the  hunt 
might  well  hn*ed  in  him  a  passion  for  that 
greater,  more  thrilling  hunting  pastime — 
war  and  the  hunting  of  men.  At  all  events, 
the  Crown  Prince  has  ever  l>eon  on  the 
side  of  the  Army.  The  present  writer 
quotes  from  the  preface  of  the  Prince’s 
book  dealing  with  the  Army  and  the  Navy, 
“Germany  in  Arms,"  u  few  lines  that  show 
how  ardently  the  author  embraced  the 
cause  of  militaristic  aggression: 

"Our  fatherland,  more  than  other  lands, 
is  eom|>clled  to  look  to  its  defense**, 
Radiy  protected  by  its  unfavorable  geo¬ 
graphical  position,  lying  in  the  center  of 
Europe,  not  looked  upon  by  all  nations 
with  affection,  the  German  Empire  more 
than  all  other  nations  of  this  old  earth 
has  the  holy  duty  before  it  of  keeping  its 
Army  and  Navy  always  up  to  tin*  highest 
point  of  readiness  for  war.  In  that  way 
alone,  leaning  on  our  good  sword,  can  we 
win  our  place  in  the  sun.  which,  tho  our 
due.  is  not  willingly  allowed  to  us." 

And  further  along  in  the  same  warlike 
piece  of  writing  the  Crown  1  Vince  has  this 
to  say: 

“We  are  living  in  a  time  when  men 
prourily  point  to  their  culture,  a  time 
which  is  but  too  willing  to  plume  itself 
on  its  cosmopolitanism  and  takes  pleasure 
in  dreaming  idle  dreams  of  the  possibility 
of  eternal  peace. 

"Such  a  conception  of  life  is  un-German. 
It  is  not  for  us.  Tin*  German,  who  lov»*s 
his  country,  who  Inlievcs  jn  its  greatness 
and  future,  and  does  not  wish  to  see  any 
lessening  of  its  prestige,  will  not  close  hi* 


Like  a  Breeze 

From  Elf-Land 

Is  the  fairy,  flavoury  good¬ 
ness  of 

Post 
T  oasties 

1  hese  thin  wafery  bits 
of  toasted  Indian  com 
have  a  delicate  sweet  taste 
that  is  long  remembered. 

Only  the  hearts  of  the 
corn  are  used;  perfectly 
cooked,  daintily  seasoned, 
rolled  paper-thin  and 
toasted  crisp  and  brown, 
retaining  all  the  appetizing 
flavour  of  the  corn. 

Served  with  cream,  also 
with  fresh  fruit  and  a 
sprinkling  of  sugar  — 
Toasties  are  distinctively 
delicious,  and 

“The  Memory  Lingers” 

"The  I  ale  of  the  Toastie 
Elfins,"  a  fanciful  little 
story  illustrated  in  color, 
will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  for  a  postage 
stamp. 

l*n*tutn  Orrol  Company.  Limited 

Huftlc  Creek.  Mich..  I*.  S.  A. 

CaiMdinn  iVwtmn  Cereal  Ca^  Ltd. 

Wind  hut.  Ontario,  Canada 
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ev«t  in  such  dreams,  not  allow  himself  to 
be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  peace  lullaby  of 
the  Utopians . 

“If  the  German  people  decide  to  risk 
life  and  property  in  a  war,  then  let  the 
tvurld  be  full  of  devils  and  rise  against 
us  in  arms;  we  can  handle  it,  no  matter 
how  great  the  peril  of  the  hour!” 

Like  his  father,  who  has  dabbled  in  the 
tine  arts,  his  heir  also  has  tried  his  hand  at 
composing  music  and  painting  pictures. 
But,  avers  Dr.  Liman,  he  is  not  at  all 
conceited  about  his  productions.  When 
he  has  finished  a  picture  he  smilingly  in¬ 
quires  of  those  privileged  to  »«■*•  it  whether 
they  can  guess  what  it  represents — a  snowy 
landscape  or  a  negro  chieftain,  still  life, 
or  a  battle-scene. 

But  such  activities  are  merely  secondary ; 
first  and  foremost  the  young  man  is  a 
soldier. 

“He  does  his  duty  just  like  any  one  of 
his  comrades,  from  early  morning  until 
the  moment  when  the  rest  of  his  fellow 
officers  are  relieved.  And  sometimes  even 
he  stays  behind  a  couple  of  hours  to 
listen  to  the  instructions  of  superior  officers, 
cheerfully  observing:  ‘Oh,  my  wife  will 
send  me  some  sandwiches  and  a  half 
bottle  of  wine.’ " 


STIFLING  WAR  CORRESPONDENTS 

ONK  of  the  most  painful  features  of  the 
European  war  is  the  ban  that  has 
been  put  on  all  communications  from 
within  to  the  outside  world — painful,  that 
is,  to  those  whose  trade  it  is  to  fill  the 
columns  of  dailies  in  neutral  countries. 
These  men,  experienced  and  able,  answered 
the  call  and  were  mobilized  almost  as 
quickly  as  the  Kaiser's  Army,  but  to  no 
avail.  -  Had  the  German  soldiers,  accou¬ 
tered  and  mobilized,  found,  when  once  the 
field  of  battle  was  gained,  that  their 
cartridges  were  made  of  bits  of  wood  and 
sawdust,  they  would  have  been  no  more 
chagrined  than  the  newsmen  have  been. 
The  information  which  the  censors  will 
pass  is  of  the  thinnest  variety,  and  none  of 
the  real  details  of  the  scenes  the  eom- 
spondents  witness  or  the  events  in  which 
they  take  part  can  reach  the  cable.  A 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Globe 
gains  what  solace  he  can  from  a  humorous 
version  of  the  war  reporter's  woes: 

Perhaps  you  can  not  understand  why  t  he 
wife  did  not  get  that  cablegram  you  sent 
her  from  Paris.  Perhaps  she  can  not 
understand  it.  either.  Perhaps — such 
things  have  happened — she  has  said  in  that 
patient  way  that  women  have: 

“You  knew  I  was  dying  of  anxiety,  but 
you  didn't  think  enough  of  me  to  send  a 
cable—” 

Well,  this  story  ought  to  square  you, 
Is'cause  it  will  explain  some — not  many, 
but  some — of  the  vagaries  of  a  war-time 
censor  system.  It  will  make  you  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  fact  that  your  cable  was 
never  sent  and  never  will  be,  and  that  you 
haven’t  a  C’hLnaman’s  chance  to  get  your 
money  back.  It  cost  you  25  cents  a  word, 
you  may  remember,  and  you  didn't  stint 
the  words  because  you  wanted  to  bring 
cheer  to  the  little  woman. 

“Where,”  asked  the  manager  of  a  great 
news-distributing  agency  in  London  one 


As  Good  as  it  is  Beautiful 


You  are  not  deceived  when  you  look  at  a  sheet  of 
Crane’s  I.incn  Lawn.  It  is  just  as  good  as  it  looks. 
It  looks  best  when  compared  with  the  best  writing 
papers  you  know.  You  do  not  compare  silk  with 
cotton.  You  compare  it  with  other  silks.  You  do 
not  compare  a  diamond  with  a  brilliant  Ycu  compare 
it  with  other  diamonds.  No  matter  how  high  the 
standard  set 


will  show  its  birth  and  breeding — the  writing  paper 
without  fear  and  without  reproach. 


Write  to  us  for  full-size,  sample 
sheets  of  Crane’s  Linen  Lawn, 
including  a  new*  style  which  has 
recently  been  created — the  Eliza¬ 
bethan — a  rich,  dignified,  paneled 


paper  with  the  new  Darcy  envel¬ 
ope.  Ten  cents  in  coin  or  sumps 
will  bring  these  samples.  When 
you  write  your  next  letters  on  them 
you  will  thank  usfor  the  suggestion. 
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EATON,  CRANE  & 
PIKE  COMPANY 

New  York,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
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MR  Herbert  j 

Tareyton 

London.  7 
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Sample  on  request 
Herbert  Tareyton.  5(>V.45teSt  NevYork. 


MAXIM  SILENCE 


Enjoy  Noiaeleaa  Shooting 

Y<xi  can  hold  larger  practice  or  /  ■ 
•hoot  noiaeleatly  anywhere  by  If 
fitting  your  rifle  wiih  a  Maxim  /  /, 
Silencer  It’i  fine  for  huniinf  /  L 

h«raii»r  tlirrr  it  no  rr  Matas  If 

friflit»n  f *m«.  latpro*?*  /  / 

•lnp  -  r*dur*«  th#  f«cUl  tod  Bin-  /  /  , 
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WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK  /  ft* 
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day  some  weeks  ago,  “is  the  story  of  th* 
tennis-maleh  at  Fox  Hills,  New  York?*’ 

The  cable  manager  didn't  know.  It 
had  come  through  seven  hours  before,  he 
said,  and  had  been  turned  over  to  the 
censor.  The  censor  was  culled  upon. 
This  censor  was  a  tall,  blond  young  En¬ 
glishman.  with  a  monocle  and  a  thirst  for 
tea.  He  turned  that  severe  ej*e  upon  tie 
news  manager. 

“Certainly,”  said  he.  "I  held  it  up. 
A  most  suspicious  message,  I  must  sav.” 

The  message  read  as  tennis  scores  usually 
do  read:  “While  won,  6 — 2,  7 — 5,  H — 4." 
So  it  looked  like  a  code  message  to  the 
bright  young  censor.  Code  messages  an' 
forbidden.  The  news  manager  supprest 
a  desire  to  kill  that  censor.  The  news 
manager  suppresses  a  desire  of  that  sort 
about  twice  an  hour  nowadays.  He  asked, 
mildly: 

“But  why  didn't  you  send  for  me?  I 
could  have  explained  it.  This  was  really 
a  most  important  message,  you  know — 
championship  match,  and  ull  that  sort  of 
thing.” 

“Haw!”  laughed  the  censor.  “Very 
good,  old  chap,  what?  News  of  a  tennis- 
match  important,  yes.  Very  good,  indeed. 
It  would  do  to-morrow  quite  as  well.” 

In  which  opinion  he. is  still  Brilishlv 
linn.  The  buyer  for  a  little  department 
store  in  un  Illinois  town  visited  Paris  on  a 
vacation.  While  there  he  picked  up  a 
bargain  in  fall  coats  for  misses. 

“Ten  small  sizes  shipped.”  he  cabled. 
“Am  watching  winter  designs." 

The  censor  got  it  into  his  head  that 
Jake  Rosenthal,  of  Corn  Center,  III.,  was 
wiring  to  that  flourishing  center  some  code 
information  about  the  movement  of  the 
British  ships  in  the  North  Sea.  The  word 
“winter”  suggested  that  to  his  alert  mind 
at  onee.  So  he  killed  Jake's  message. 
But  .Mr.  Rosenthal  was  not  informed  of  this 
nor  did  he  get  any  money  baek.  The 
eahle  companies  were  told  by  the  British 
authorities  that  they  must  not  give*  any 
information  to  their  anxious  patrons  ns  to 
the  fate*  of  messages.  As  a  return  of 
money  would  convey  some  sort  of  hunch  to 
a  really  brilliant  mind,  this  was  forbidden. 
Here  is  an  example  of  this  wooden 
reasoning: 

The  London  correspondent  of  a  New 
York  paper  cabled  a  list  of  Americans  who 
were  sailing  by  the  day’s  steamers.  Two 
hours  later  his  paixr  demanded  the  names 
of  the  steamers  which  had  been  included 
in  the  first  cable.  An  hour  later  his  p«j>cr 
wired : 

"What  do  you  mean  by  cabling  ‘steam¬ 
ers  were'  ami  omitting  names?” 

The  censor  had  bwn  at  it.  He  lm<l  cut 
the  names  of  steamers  out  of  the  first  mes¬ 
sage.  He  had  also  cut  them  out  of  the 
ond  message,  but  had  permitted  tin*  utterly 
meaningless  words,  “steamers  were”  to  go 
through.  The  correspondent  mildly  ap¬ 
proached  the  censor-  note:  “mild”  is 
emphasized;  the  censor  could  order  tin* 
correspondent  out  of  England  if  he  wished 
— to  get  a  little  light. 

"Wo  want  to  cooperate  with  the  cen¬ 
sors,”  said  he,  “and  1  assure  you  we  will 
not  send  anything  you  do  not  wish  sent. 
But  why  did  you  not  tell  us  you  did  not 
want  the  names  of  the  steamers  used?" 

The  censor  turned  a  look  of  intellectual 
superiority— mingled  with  astonishment  — 
upon  him. 

“My  dear  boy.”  said  he,  patiently, 
"don't  you  see  that  would  never  do?  If 
we  let  the  public  know  what  we  do  not 


_  HE  favorable  comment  you  can  create  by  the  excellent  appearance  of 
I  your  delivery  service  is  next  in  importance  in  your  selection  of  motor 
L~  trucks  to  durability  of  construction  and  economy  in  operation.  In 
Lippard-Stcwart  trucks  you  will  find  all  these  qualities  combined  through 
characteristic  features  of  construction.  Noiseless,  fast,  beautiful — they  call 
attention  to  the  efficiency  of  your  methods. 

Lippard-Stewart  (nicks  for  years  have  hcen  accepted  t nicks  of  proven  merit.  Today  they 
are  operating  in  over  70  lines  of  business.  Over  40  firms  arc  using  two  or  more,  in 
many  cases  purchasing  from  one  to  twelve  after  the  first  cars  have  proven  their  worth. 
They  axe  used  by  the  U.  S.  Parcel  Post,  by  the  U.  S.  Army.  They  are  popular  in 

Omnibus,  Patrol,  Ambulance  work  where  quick  service,  dura- 
bilin  and  economy  arc  such  important  fadors.  You  *>re  fleets 
of  them  in  nearly  all  leading  cities  doing  work  for  newspapers, 
^ department  stores,  general  dealers,  wholesalers,  builders, 
-  m:iiiut;n  nircr<.  Thr>  h;i\e  pn«t  on  thrir  cvci\ ive. 

For  Fast  Economical  Service 

*4  Ton,  1  Ton,  l1*  Ton,  2  Ton 

Note  that  range  of  sizes.  You  arc  enabled  to  choose,  in 
n  o**fnmtn»  m  cm  500-pound  capacities,  a  fleet  of  (nicks  best  suited  to 
Wm  uj>  th*  your  requirements.  There  is  no  greater  waste  in  the 

Continental  Motor  with  Automatic  truck  field  today  thajL 
Sp*.d  Cov.rn or;  EU.rn.rn.  Mar*  thc  tendency  to  buy 

neto:  BrowwLipo  Traiwimiion ;  •  .  ,  •  II  l.l 

Timken  Aslei  and  Bearing*;  David  e.lthw  UnderCapaClly  •  ■  U  H 

Brown  Worm  Drive  (otn  .Ur.  s|ze  rtr  overcapacity 

b f Tf I  drtre  oo  *  lea  md  \  ton  me);  ;>'<*  ;  Not  Ollly  a  waste 

Big  Sue  Tiro  Equipment.  in  initial  COSt  hilt  a 

This  stamUrd’of  excellence  is  car-  waste  ill  operating 

tied  through  the  entire  construction.  expense. 

Business  Men  Write  y»  ■«  a».h  This  \  %  ton  truck,  mined  by  Sih- 

Wrlto  uk  about  your  ilcllvr  ry  prob-  wm  _  war  Bulm'  ***•  .  u/f  ***?*& 

lem-  Lrt  ua  trll  you  a  Unit  the  J  He  "Ut<*  OUtHllOH  l«  Rochester, A\J  . 


TRUTH  That’s  More  Thrilling  Than  Fiction ! 

I  The  romantic  side  o(  the  world’s  most  serious  projects.  Wonderful  volumes,  aglow  with  |J 

thrilling  facts,  and  replete  with  reliable  and  valuable  information  of  the  keenest  interest  to  every  | 
member  of  the  family.  Beautifully  illustrated  in  color  and  half-tone.  Big.  thick,  impressive  SI 

volumes.  Ideal  lor  gift  purposes;  beautiful  in  appearance  for  your  library  shelf  or  table.  1 

St  •SO  each;  by  mail ,  12c  extra  Ifl 

- AIL  ABOUT  AIRSHIPS  ALL  ABOUT  SHIPS  trT  | 

B?  Ralph  Siflunoedi  Br  Lint.  T.pr.il  Doriie*  jg 

All  about  airship*,  aeroplanes  and  Intoning  accounts  of  the  early  history 


of  ships  and  of  the  development  of  war¬ 
ships,  liners,  steam  vessels  and  sailing 
ships,  with  many  photos,  engravings,  etc, 


ALL  ABOUT  ENGINEER¬ 
ING  BrUrduD.  Km 

Tells  simply  and  graphically  how  the 
great  engineering  wonders  of  the  world 
have  been  accomplished  —  great  bridges, 
Panama  Canal,  etc.,  etc.  Numerous 
full-page  pictures. 


ALL  ABOUT  RAILWAYS 

By  F.  5.  Hirtpll 
Everything  connected  with  railways — 
unusual  history  of  roads;  obstacles 
overcome;  wonders  of  construction; 
miracles  of  development,  etc.,  etc. 
Profuse  illustrations. 


$1.50  each;  by  mail,  12c  extra.  Other*  In  Preparation 


FUNK  &WACNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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want  sent,  then  the  public  would  know 
what  it  is  we  want,  to  keep  seer  at." 

That  cryptic  utterance  has  been  preying 
on  the  correspondent's  mind  ever  since. 
One  of  the  persons  engaged  in  that  con¬ 
versation  is  quite  balmy — and  there  were 
only  two  persons  in  it.  One  of  my  friends 
went  into  the  general  post-oflioe  in  London 
to  wire  a  friend  in  Switzerland.  In  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  rulo  that  messages  must  be 
in  the  language  of  the  country  to  which 
they  are  addrest  he  had  written  it  in 
French. 

"Can't  tako  this,”  said  the  clerk. 
"MeRsages  must  be  written  in  Swiss." 

"What?”  said  my  friend.  "In  Swiss?” 

Some  unseen  person  called  the  clerk 
behind  the  screen.  Whin  he  came  out  he 
was  as  cocky  as  over. 

"Oh,  all  right,”  said  he.  "Let  it  go 
this  time.” 

On  August  2  there  was  an  important 
news  development.  So  the  Paris  corre¬ 
spondent  of  an  American  paper  shot  it  on 
to  the  office.  In  the  crush  of  new  news  it 
was  forgotten.  On  August  23  the  corre¬ 
spondent  got  a  note  from  the  censor  in 
Paris — where  they  are  a  shade  more 
human  than  in  London: 

"Your  measage,  filed  August  2,  was 
rejected  by  the  censor.” 

Another  correspondent,  of  the  New  York 
Burning  Povl,  complains  dolefully  to  his 
paper  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  situation, 
and  cites  a  few  more  instances  of  the 
censor’s  trying  ways: 

A  war  correspondent  who  tries  to  be 
active  has  no  easy  task  just  now.  Austria 
has  packed  all  the  foreign  correspondents 
she  could  get  hold  of  across  the  frontier  by 
special  train  into  Italy.  Germany  has 
given  notice  that  no  such  correspondents 
need  apply,  as  she  has  an  elegant  sufficiency 
in  her  own  native  sixteen.  France  censors 
all  dispatches  and,  until  now — perhaps 
because  military  transport  has  occupied 
all  the  trains — mailed  letters  have  not 
crossed  the  frontier  unless  carried  in  poek- 
ets;andeven  these  are  under  censorship,  like 
letters  coming  into  France,  which  delays 
their  arrival  in  spite  of  the  fair  and  cour¬ 
teous  good  will  the  authorities  are  showing. 
As  in  Belgium,  no  foreigners  are  allowed 
at  the  front. 

Lord  Kitchener,  for  the  transfer  of 
British  troops  to  France  and  Belgium,  has 
obtained  complete  newspaper  silence  for  r. 
week — to  such  a  degree  that,  while  the 
censorship  at  Dover  was  public,  not  one 
continental  paper,  even  in  neutral  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Italy,  had  wind  that  Southampton 
was  the  port  really  concerned.  The 
unbroken  loyalty  of  the  English  press 
which,  if  it  knew  anything,  printed  not  a 
word,  is  to-day  the  object  of  universal 
admiration — a  comforting  instance  of  true, 
faithful,  obedient,  disciplined  patriotism. 
For  the  general  credit  of  journalists  in  these 
difficult  days,  it  should  be  added  that  the 
press  of  the  l>elligerent  countries,  particu¬ 
larly  of  France,  Germany,  and  Austria, 
have  fallen  into  disciplined  lino  behind 
their  Governments. 

From  the  depths  of  mysterious  Russia 
we  bear  little— except  that  cinematog¬ 
raphers  are  welcome  along  her  intermi¬ 
nable,  incommunicable  lines  of  battle. 
•Swiss  and  Italian  papers  arc  no  longer 
allowed  to  cross  the  German  frontier  of 
Switzerland,  and  I  find  it  is  much  the  same 
on  crossing  into  France — except  that 
persons  are  not  searched.  Switzerland  has 


You  Can  Cut  Your  Coal  Costs 
•  In  Two  Ways!! 


A  Kewanee  Smokeless  Firebox  Boiler 

will  burn  cheap  soft  coal  without  smoke .  That  means 
it  is  unnecessary  to  burn  high  priced  Anthracite  or  smokeless 
coals — even  in  cities  where  a  stringent  ordinance  prohibits  smoky  boilers. 
That  is  one  saving. 

And  it  has  been  proven  by  many  tests  in  actual 
installations  and  in  scientific  laboratories  that  a  smokeless  type 

of  boiler,  such  as  the  Kewanee, 
will  set  about  25%  more  heat 
from  a  ton  of  coal  than  the  ordi- 
nary  type  of  heating  boiler. 


Smokeless  Firebox  Boilers 


are  proven  fuel  savers. 

Whether  your  city  has  a 
smoke  ordinance  or  not  you 
should  install  a  Kewanee  Smoke¬ 
less  and  burn  soft  coal  because 
it  is  a  sure  way  of  reducing  fuel 
bills  to  a  minimum. 

Building  owners  in  every 

state  in  the  Union  and  in  Can¬ 
ada  arc  saving  thousands  of  coal 
dollars  yearly  by  burning  soft  coal  in 
Kewanee  Smokeless  Boilers. 

We  can  prove  it.  Will  you  let  i:s? 


Building — Goodyear  Tire  Co. ,  Toronto,  Ont. 
'toy  write  us  that  they  expoet  the  saving  in  feet 
mads  by  the  two  Kewanee  Smokeless  Boil* 
ers  installed  will  soon  pay  their  cost . 


Kewanee,  B°iler 

Kewanee,  Illinois 

Steel  Power  ud  Heatiaf  Boilers,  Radiators,  Tanks  and  Garbage  Burners 
Chicago  New  York  St-  Louis  Kansas  City 


THIRTY  FIVE  DOLLARS  TEN  CENTS 


Prefect  iso  is  the  Preey 


Now  is  the  Time 

—  Procrastination  the  Thief! 

Fifteen  million  dollar*  was  but  la*t  year  through  check-raising  and  forgery.  It 
was  lost  when  it  could  have  been  saved— Procrastination  was  the  cause. 

For  over  two  years  it  has  ber  n  possible  to  prevent  such  losses  through  the  use  of— 


PEERLESS  CHECH  WRITERS 


—because  when  a  Peerlets  Check  Writer  is  used,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  raise  the  check. 

The  Peerlesaoriflnated**  Protection  to  the  Penny."  Furthermore,  the  Petrie** 
method  of  check  writing  Is  the  fastest  way  lo  write  checks  known.  It  writes 
*nd  protect!  in  one  operation,  printing  i  word  at  a  Mroke  and  cal¬ 
ling  each  letter  into  shreds.  rJftil 

Now  whit  about  rem — src  yoo  foinf  to  wait  until  money  if  actually  /  *** 

•tolen  before  you  invetticate?  Or  are  you  aoing  to  sif  n  your  narrve  S 
to  your  basinets  card  or  letter  bead  mew  and  mail  it  for  reproductions  Li 
of  raised  checks  and  literature  about  ibe  Peerless?  Which?  ElS3 

PeerleM  Check  Prolectin,  Co..  Dept.  5,  Rocbe.ter,  N.  Y. 

Or*i**4t*r t  et  t* at t  /‘ret eel  10m 
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Weatherproofs 

Distinct  in  style— Durable — Dependable 

You  can  depend  on  a  stylish  and  definite  reliability, 
when  your  Weatherproof  bears  the  Kenreign  label 

Every  Kenyon  Weatherproof,  whether  a  light  or  heavy  weight  Raincoat,  Overcoat,  Mackinaw,  or 
even  a  very  modish  Field  coat  for  women,  is  Weatherproofed  by  the  Kenreign  process,  thus 
giving  protection  against  rain  as  well  as  frost. 

Kenyon  Coats  for  men  and  women  are  made  in  all  weights  and  fabrics,  and  can  be  had  of  reliable  Dealers  everywhere. 


Chicago: 

Congress  A  Franklin  Streets 


C.  Kenyon  Company 

Wholesale  Salesrooms 

Fifth  Avenue  Building,  23d  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue 

„  NEW  YORK 


Boston: 

SOI  Washington  Street 


I  i  * I 
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also  been  protecting  vigorously  the  secret 
of  her  preparations  to  defend  her  prized 
neutrality  against  aggression  from  either 
side.  In  dispatches  and  letters — which 
must  be  sent  open — to  and  from  the 
200, 000  troops  she  has  mobilized,  no  place 
name  is  tolerated  from  which  their  situa¬ 
tion  or  massing  together  may  be  guessed. 

This  regulation  is  extended  to  foreign 
dispatches,  with  one  funny  experience  for 
myself.  An  army  friend,  getting  back  to 
Paris  to  join  his  corps,  was  kind  enough 
to  take  a  message  to  my  janitor,  or  con¬ 
cierge.  He  sent  mo  a  short  dispatch, 
which  the  Swiss  telegraph  service  faith¬ 
fully  delivered — after  cutting  out  the  word 
concierge,  whieh  would  have  indicated 
the  place!  After  second  thought,  the 
telegraph-office  sent  me  next  day  the  en¬ 
tire-  dispatch!  The  rule,  or  consign e,  for 
Switzerland  had  been  applied  to  France. 

The  answer  to  questions  that  such  is 
the  consigns  (“It's  orders”)  has  been 
exasperating  many  stranded  Americans 
here  of  late,  particularly  when  it  has  been 
accompanied  by  the  rapid  shutting  of  a 
hank  wicket.  I  fear  we  are  getting  the 
reputation  of  asking  the  “Why?”  of  orders. 

One  of  my  Italian  colleagues  was 
hauled  up  severely,  arrested,  and  obliged 
to  make  a  heavy  deposit  as  bail  for  pro¬ 
visional  liberty  by  the  Swiss  authorities  a 
week  ago.  They  have  not  extended  their 
censorship  to  letters  sent  abroad,  und 
his  correspondence  had  given  details 
whieh  the  Swiss  newspapers  were  forbidden 
to  print.  The  London  Times  eom*spon- 
dent  at  Basel — a  vantage-point  for  ob- 
•  serving  the  shock  of  the  French  ami 
Qennan-Auatrian  armies  now  coming 

S  together  in  Alsace  only  n  few  miles  away, 
within  hearing  of  gunshot — has  just  had 
to  appeal  to  the  representative  of  his 
I  Government  for  a  telegram  that  had  been 
held  up  us  possibly  infringing  Swiss  neu¬ 
trality.  All  this  has  given  a  strain  of 
hilarity  to  news  announcing  the  arrival 
of  sixteen  American  war  correspondents  in 
England,  furnished  with  gold  to  the  extent 
of  needing  a  whole  cabin  and  sentinel  to 
guard  it  on  the  way  over  from  New  York. 

GENERAL  JOSEPH  JOFFRF. 

HO  will  1m*  the  great,  twentieth- 
century  military  leader?  It  is 
almost  too  early  as  yet  even  for  s|M-eula- 
tion.  If  Germany  develops  a  leader  who 
•  an  whip  the  Allies,  he  will  go  down  in 
history  with  Frederick  the  Great,  but  at 
present  there  are  those  who  point  sig¬ 
nificantly  to  the  exploits  of  the  French 
commander  -  in -chief  and  the  splendid 
record  he  made  for  himself  in  the  first  im¬ 
portant  engagements  of  the  war.  Nor 
does  the  past  history  of  General  JofTre’s 
'am*r  fail  to  give  warrant  for  whatever 
measure  of  praise  is  now  bestowed  upon 
him.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  his 
reputation  was  already  twofold.  He  was 
famed  alike  for  his  powers  of  organization 
in  times  of  peace  and  for  his  mastery  of 
offensive  tactics.  The  latter  trait,  as  may 
he  seen  from  a  study  of  the  General’s 
'•arecr,  was  evinced  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning.  when,  as  a  young  second  lieutenant 
in  command  of  a  battery  of  artillery,  he 
took  his  part  in  the  siege  of  Paris.  More 


remarkable  than  this,  however,  considering 
the  volubility  for  which  his  countrymen  are 
noted,  is  his  trait  of  silence,  which  has 
earned  for  him  the  title  of  “Joffre  the 
Taciturn."  “Like  William  the  Silent,  and 
Moltke,  who  was  ‘silent  in  seven  lan¬ 
guages,'”  says  a  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Tost,  “General  Joffre  is 
noticeably  taciturn;  and  he  has  been  silent 
through  a  laborious  military  career  of 
forty-four  years."  It  is  not  exaggerating 
greatly  to  say  that  this  tendency  toward 
listening  and  thinking  in  preference  to 
eloquence  was  the  one  thing  that  won  him 
recognition  at  first.  At  any  rate,  the  story 
goes: 

Joffre  was  a  first-year  military  engineer 
at  the  difficult  f>ole  Polytechnique,  and 
only  seventi-en  years  of  age  when  the  war 
of  1870  broke  out.  He  culistcd  and  fought 
like  the  rest  to  the  bitter  end.  He  came 
out  a  lieutenant  and  was  employed,  when 
peace  allowed,  on  the  plans  for  the  new 
fortifications  of  Paris.  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon,  who  was  himself  not  a  talker, 
noticed  his  calm  silence  amid  the  other 
officers  in  a  visit  to  one  of  the  forts  and  un¬ 
expectedly  saluted  him — “My  compliments, 
(‘uptain!”  So  he  was  a  captain  at  twenty- 
two,  long  before  his  time;  and  he  was  sent 
to  organize  the  defenses  of  Pontarlier, 
just  where  the  Germans,  if  they  break 
through  at  Belfort,  may  now  sweep  down 
ulong  the  Swiss  frontier.  Then  he  went 
out  to  build  forts  in  Tonkin;  but  Admiral 
Courbet,  who  was  in  charge,  scented  the 
born  commander,  ami  set  him  to  fighting  at 
the  head  of  the  troops.  He  was  kept 
fighting,  next  in  Dahomey;  and  he  was  tin- 
first  to  enter  Timbuetoo — speaking  never 
a  word,  lie  was  silent  in  Madagascar, 
where  he  fortified  Diego  Suarez  mightily. 
Back  in  France,  he  was  made  a  professor 
at  the  Higher  War  School,  and  became 
successively  general  of  brigade,  of  divi¬ 
sion,  and  of  a  corps  if  nnnte.  He  came 
to  have  the  confidence  of  all  as  a  strategist 
and  organizer — ami,  with  all  the  Hudieul 
hostility  to  the  Army,  he  was  never  re¬ 
proached  with  Reaction  or  not  being 
faithful  to  the  lb-public.  When  the  nom¬ 
ination  of  general-in-chief  had  to  be  made 
by  the  Higher  Wur  Council,  General  Puu, 
who  lost  his  arm  at  Sedan,  pointed  with 
his  remaining  hand  to  Joffre — and  the 
nomination  was  unanimous. 

The  public  knows  little  of  persons;  but 
it  knew  that  the  law  of  three  years’  com¬ 
pulsory  service,  whieh  has  saved  France, 
was  due  largely  to  General  Joffre’s  fore¬ 
sight.  And  these  three  weeks  of  hiH 
command  have  made  confidence  in  him 
universal.  Time  will  tell  how  far  his  si¬ 
lence  will  lead  to  victory;  but,  until  now, 
no  newspaper  correspondent  even  knows 
where  General-in-Chief  Joffre  and  his  head¬ 
quarters  were  plui-ed  yesterday  or  t onlay, 
or  shall  be  to-morrow.  "JofTre’s  head¬ 
quarters?"  said  a  military  man  who 
may  have  known  and  may  not;  “it’s  a 
monastery!” 

The  General  is  now  sixty-one.  but  still 
in  the’full  vigor  of  his  strength  of  body  and 
mind — and  by  far  the  most  noteworthy 
figure  whieh  this  surprizing  war  has  so  far 
disclosed.  Clemeneeau  sharply  criticized 
him  and  the  others  of  the  General  Staff, 
but  he  too  has  reversed  his  judgment  since 
the  mobilization  proved  their  foresight 
and  complete  organization  of  the  military 


Get  the  most  from 
your  coal! 


Do  you  put  tons  of  coal  into  your  cel¬ 
lar  each  Fall  and  let  your  heater  bum 
it  with  no  check  or  regulation?  Are 
your  rooms  at  times  over-heated — fuel 
wasted?  If  so,  you  can  make  your  heat¬ 
ing  uniform  and  reduce  fuel  losses  by  an 


mpHON~REGITHERM 


which  occupies  a  few  inches  of  space  on  the 
wall  of  a  living  room  and  automatically  con¬ 
trols  by  wire  cable  your  heater  draft-  and 
check  -  dampers.  Tnc  slightest  change  in 
room  temperatures  causes  the  REGITHERM 
to  supply  the  fire  more  or  less  draft,  and  you 
get  from  your  radintors  the  exact  warmth 
needed  for  icro,  average  or  mildest  weather. 
You  can  have  all  rooms  held  cvenlv  at  about 
70*  temperature  (or  any  degree  from  00  to 
80).  REGITHERM  is  all  metal  —  has  no 
diaphragms,  no  machinery,  no  batteries,  will 
work  scores  of  years  without  repairs.  You 
never  need  run  to  cellar  to  fix  the  dampers; 
your  nights  and  mornings  are  comfortable, 
and  coal  wastes  ore  prevented — a  SYLPHON 
REOITHERM  pays  for  itself  in  fuel 
economies. 

Send  for  "New  Heat¬ 
ing  Aids"  booklet 
explaining  REOI¬ 
THERM.  SYLPHON 
Packless  Radiator 
Valves  (always  steam- 
and  water-tight,) 
NORWALL  Air 
Valves  (make  your  ra¬ 
diators  do  their  best)  — 
and  other  heating  im¬ 
provements  which  save  your  time  and  money. 
Drop  us  a  letter  today. 

For  manufacturing,  drying,  baking  and  other 
purposes  requiring  uniform  heat  in  air  or 
liquids  REGITHERM  or  SYLPHON  Tank 
Regulators  save  expense  and  promote  best 
workmanship.  Send  for  booklet  "SYLPHON 
HEAT  REGULATORS." 


Write  Dept.  O  CHICAGO 

Makers  of  IDEAL  Hollers  sad  AMERICAN  Radiators 

»♦*#***#*« 


BALL- POINTED  | 
PENS 

Pen  your  Thoughts  with 


ren  yo 
a  Ball -Pointed  pen. 
They  never  scratch, 
dig  or  spurt. 

The  secret  of 
Easy  Writing 
is  found  on 
every 
point 


Ten  va- 
ricticstosuit 
All  Hands. 

Made  in  England 
of  fine  Sheffield  stceL 
Maul*  had  from  at l Stott  n  ntrySta  wj 
Sample  Bax  of  24  by  Mall 2 5  CenU 

H.  BA1NBRJDGE  &  CO. 

99  William  Street  Now  York 
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The 


The  Choice  o 


For  Un  ycjrt  the  Tiuffault-HArtfocd  Shock 
AUofher  hw  been  the  inevitable  choice 
of  motorult  who  give  the  three-fold  prob¬ 
lem  of  greater  comfort,  safety  and  economy 
the  tfudy  it  dwrtrt.  This  ttandard  de¬ 
vice  has  ''made  good’  by  niaktng  "Ewy 
Road  a  Boulevard.”  and  today  a  quarter, 
million  motorists  enjoy  coosianl  comfort 
through  its  inc. 

Trujffa  ult  - ffariford 

SHOCK  ABSORBER 

“The  Pioneer 
and  the 
Best  ” 


Makes 
Every  Road 

a 

Boulevard” 


Twisty- five  leading  makers  rrcogniic  the 
-Hartford  as  "The  Pioneer  and 
*  by  adapting  it  as  part  ol  their 
ir  equipment.  Inventive  ingenuity 
for  the  Truffault*  Hartford  the  ea- 
right  to  i**«  the  prior ij'le  of  Rotary 
Friction.  Science  and. multi  prove  that 
this  is  the  only  principle  that  actually 
absorbs  shocks  and  vibration,  Constant 
comlort.  lowered  up-keep  cost  and  greater 
silety  arc  logical  mulls. 

Ms*  Fiw  Model*  *  .  •  *60.  |50.  S3*.  $16 
SpsrisJ  Ford  Type,  $16 
Add  reel  Dept.  B  for  Miniature  C*u)i*  of 

Hartford  Fq uipment 


Truffeult  -  If  m  if  o<d  Shock  A  becei^t  _ 

Cndiicw  Sgvaa  i  Hsrdotd  Eitctri<  Brake  ,  ti 


I  ta/dord  Quapef  It  U  Hmlord 

HARTFORD  SUSPENSION  CO. 

E.  V.  Hartford.  Proidem 
191  M organ  Street.  Jewr  Giy.  N.  J. 
Braache*  in  large  Otl«  Dealer*  everywhere 


20  Days1  Trial  on  Your  Motor 

A  Remarkable  Device ! 

The  McCormick 
Power  Plug 

Replaces  the  spark  plug 

Transforms  the  ordinary  energy  from 
battery  or  magneto  intoa  flood  of  high 
frequency  sparks*  By  instantaneous 
and  complete  combustion  it  maintains 
full  power  strokes  in  the  engine. 
Solid  surface  electrodes  do  away  with 
burning,  displacement  or  adjustment 
of  wire  points.  Thousands  of  ootbosi- 
astk  users.  A  trial  will  convince  von. 
\\  e  will  send  you  a  set  by  Insured  parcel s  po< t  f  nr  SDday*' 
trial  on  your  machine .  A  %  a  bookkeeping  facility  you  can 
%end  u*  a  check  «»r  money  order  at  faS.OO  for  earh  Power 
Plug  and  we  i rtf/  send  it  fin*  k  if  v>'n  nre  net  in  evtry 
u uiy  ixitufttJ.  State  thread ;  make  and  model  of  car, 

McCORMICK  MFG.  CO. 

McCormick  Bldg*.  Dayton,  Ohio 
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resources.  A  little  more  ami  General 
Joffre  will  be  the  incarnation  of  the  soul 
of  France  in  her  life-and-death  struggle. 

Perhaps  this  all  but  universal  war  will 
drift  suffering  humanity  toward  a  new  era 
where  silence  shall  be  appreciated  as 
strength.  And  this  time,  let  it  be  noted 
while  it  lusts,  the  silent  man  is  the 
Frenchman. 

MOVIE-ITIS  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 
S  yet  no  one  has  written  a  manual  of 
etiquette  for  movie  audiences.  To 
talk  or  not  to  talk;  to  applaud  the  thrill¬ 
ing  feats  of  the  shadowed  performers,  or  to 
maintain  a  sophisticated  silence;  or  how  to 
saluto  your  favorite  actress,  since  there 
are  no  footlights  over  which  bouquets 
may  be  handed?  These  be  questions  as  yet 
officially  unanswered  for  the  patrons  of  the 
darkened  playhouse.  Here  in  our  own 
country  we  maintain  the  traditions  of  the 
•‘legitimate"  theater,  tempered  by  a 
realization  of  the  artificiality  of  screen 
drama.  We  still  converse  in  whispers  with 
our  neighbor,  but  only  rarely  do  we  mete 
out  applause  to  the  silent  players,  and  then 
with  u  blush  at  our  ingenuous  appreciation. 
It  is  interesting  to  contrast  this  dignified 
behavior  with  the  spontaniety  of  audiences 
in  other  lands.  In  Lippincott'a  Magazine  a 
writer  describes  movio  etiquette  in  Central 
America.  There,  if  anywhere,  the  motion 
picture  receives  the  acclaim  that  is  its  due. 
The  fascination  of  the  pictured  play  has 
seized  upon  the  natives  with  hypnotic  force. 
We  art!  told  that  they  will  walk  long  dis¬ 
tances  to  attend  a  movie,  and  that  they  will 
spend  their  last  real  for  an  opportunity  to 
yell  themselves  hoarse  over  the  pictures. 
What  do  they  care  that  the  players  can  not 
hear  them?  The  play  is  the  thing,  and  in 
their  childish  delight  over  scene  and  in¬ 
cident  they  can  successfully  lose  all  sense 
of  its  unreality.  The  writer  continues: 

Whatever  happens  on  the  film  is  as  real 
os  life  itself  to  the  audiences  made  up  of 
Spaniards,  Indians,  and  Caribs,  who  at 
exciting  moments  rise  in  their  seats,  shout¬ 
ing  admonitions  to  the  actors,  yelling  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  noble  heroes,  and  hoot¬ 
ing  the  villains,  until  the  theater  is  like  a 
gathering  of  excited  bedlamites. 

At  La  Ceiba.  a  port  town  on  the  east 
coast  of  Spanish  Honduras,  an  enterprising 
priest  opened  a  moving-picturo  show, 
giving  the  Passion  Play  on  the  opening 
night. 

During  the  Last  Supper  it  was  no  fault 
of  the  audience  that  the  Apostles  did  not 
find  out  what  kind  of  an  hotnlrre  Judas  was, 
as  they  were  warned  often  enough  from 
the  front,  and  told  to  “watch  out!" 
While  the  crucifixion  scene  was  enacted, 
several  fat  sefloras  fainted  and  had  to  ho 
carried  out,  but  when  Christ  rose  from  tho 
dead  and  came  out  triumphant  from  the 
tomb,  they  cheered  him  to  the  echo,  all 
but  yelling  their  heads  off  with  shouts  of 
“  I’iwj  el  Crislo!  l  ira  el  Criato! " 

The  Western  film,  however,  is  the  most 
liked  ami  surest  of  a  crowded  house.  Tho 
natives  have  conic  to  think  that  the  entire 
population  of  the  United  States  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  cowboys.  Indians,  and  soldiers, 
who  spend  their  time  chasing  one  another. 
The  symj>athies  are  always  with  the  eow- 


boy,  and  ho  is  notified  in  plenty  of  time 
when  tho  wily  red  man  is  waiting  for  him 
in  ambush. 

The  siHXJtators  writhe  in  their  seats  and 
wring  their  hands  when  tho  Indians  scale 
the  stockade  and  the  ammunition  is 
exhausted  save  the  single  cartridge  which 
the  Colonel  reserves  for  his  beautiful 
daughter. 

“Hijo  de  Maria!  [Son  of  Mary!]  Don’t 
lose,  old  man!"  they  plead,  with  the  tears 
all  but  streaming  down  their  faces,  and 
tho  "bravos!"  and  shrieks  whieh  split  the 
air  when  a  cloud  of  dust  tolls  them  the  cow¬ 
boys  are  riding  to  the  rescue  would  stam¬ 
pede  a  band  of  Ogallolah  Sioux. 


A  CAST-IRON  DIET 

HE  days  of  the  welsh  rabbit  are  num¬ 
bered.  Once  it  held  its  own  as  one 
of  tho  most  difficult  of  dishes  to  prepare 
to  a  nicety,  and  one  which  only  the 
hurdiest  constitutions  could  consume  with 
impunity,  but  its  supremacy  is  no  more. 
Dumboy  completely  o%'ershadows  it  in 
these  and  many  other  respects.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Evening  Star  calls  dumboy,  which 
is  the  national  dish  of  Liberia,  the  gastro¬ 
nomic  wonder  of  tho  world,  and  di>«eril>es 
at  length  its  characteristics  and  tho  method 
of  its  manufacture: 

If  allowed  to  stand  long  after  being 
prepared  for  the  table,  it  becomes  very  hard, 
broken  pieces  of  it  being  a  favorite  kind 
of  shot  for  use  in  the  long,  muzzle-loading 
guns  of  the  natives.  A  easing  of  dumboy 
is  also  used  to  stiffen  the  leather  sheaths 
of  the  native  swords  and  knives,  a^-cord- 
ing  to  0.  N.  Collins,  in  a  communication 
to  the  National  Geographic  Society. 

To  attempt  the  description  of  some 
novel  food  is  like  attempting  to  describe 
a  landscape,  writes  Mr.  Collins. 

Tho  constituent  parts  may  be  de¬ 
scribed,  and  tho  maimer  in  whieh  they 
are  combined,  but  it  requires  something 
more  than  accurate  description  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  sensation  of  the  original.  The 
principal  ingredient  of  duinboy  is  cassa¬ 
va,  or  “eassada,"  as  it  is  called  in  Lil>eria. 
The  edible  roots  of  this  plant  are  the 
source  of  tapioca  and  some  forms  of  sago. 

To  prepare  the  roots  for  dumboy,  they 
are  peeled,  boiled,  and  all  fibers  from  the 
center  removed.  Tho  cooked  roots  are 
then  placed  in  a  large  wooden  inortar 
and  beaten  with  a  heavy  pestle.  This 
Ideating  requires  considerable  skill  and 
experience.  In  the  hands  of  a  novice  the 
result  is  lumpy  and  inedible. 

Tho  !>eating  requires  about  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  hour  and  is  hard  work.  As 
the  beaten  mass  becomes  homogeneous, 
the  pestle  produces  a  loud  crack  each 
time  it  is  drawn  from  tho  mortar.  These 
sharp  reports  can  l>e  heard  long  distances 
through  the  forest,  and  are  very  welcome 
sounds  at  tho  end  of  a  day’s  journey. 
When  tho  dumboy  roaches  this  stage 
the  operator  may  rest  without  injury  to 
the  product,  but  once  the  beating  is  car¬ 
ried  past  this  point  it  must  be  rapidly 
completed  and  the  duinboy  oaten  at  once. 
The  natives  say  it  is  actually  daugerous 
to  eat  dumboy  that  has  stood  for  more 
than  a  few  minutes  after  it  is  beaten. 

As  soon  as  the  l>eating  is  finished,  the 
dumboy  is  taken  from  the  mortar  and 
placed  in  shallow  wooden  bowls.  The 
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Best  Two-Passenger  Automobile  in  the  World  at 
Anywhere  Near  Its  Price 


The  Saxon  car  today  is  the  best  two-passenger  automobile  in  the  whole  world  at 
anywhere  near  its  price,  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  Saxon  has  more  room  than  any  other;  it  is  more  comfortable  to  ride  in;  it 
is  better  looking;  it  has  better  materials  in  it;  it  is  lighter;  it  is  more  up-to-date  in 
design;  it  has  more  style;  it  is  more  distinctive;  it  has  plenty  of  power  for  all  emer¬ 
gencies  and  all  road  conditions;  it  can  be  kept  running  for  less  cost  per  mile  than 
any  other  car. 


People  Have  Wanted  Thi*  Type  of  Car 

The  Saxon  is  an  advanced  example  of  the  type 
of  car  toward  which  public  demand  is  tending.  It 
is  the  real  embodiment  in  an  automobile  of  Effi* 
cr'ency  and  Economy—  the  two  great  watchwords 
of  the  present  day  in  all  lines  of  life  and  business. 

Good  and  Good-Looking 

When  you  look  at  the  Saxon,  however,  you  do 
not  think  first  of  low  price,  for  the  Saxon  car  does 
not  look  like  a  cheap  car.  It  has  style  individuality. 
People  tell  us  it  is  better  looking  than  any  other 
low  priced  two-passenger  automobile. 

In  body  lines  it  follows  the  moat  up-to-date 
French  practice.  It  has  the  same  type  of  body  that 
cars  costing  St 500  to  $2000  possess.  Its  tapered 
bonnet,  characteristic  radiator,  molded  oval  fenders, 
wire  wheels  (without  extra  charge),  graceful  run¬ 
ning  boards  give  it  a  snap  and  character  never 
before  approached  in  any  low  priced  car. 

A  Roomy.  Comfortable  Car 

When  you  sit  in  the  Saxon  you  are  impressed 
with  its  wonderful  roominess .  Plenty  of  width  for 
two  big  people  to  sit  comfortably.  Plenty  of  length 
for  the  tallest  man  to  stretch  his  legs.  The  Saxon 
bas  good  cushions  to  sit  on  and  a  comfortable  back 
to  lean  against.  Its  cantilever  springs,  so  popular 
abroad,  will  surprise  you  by  their  easy-riding 
qualities. 

On  starting  the  car  you  will  be  pleased  to  notice 
how  quiet  it  is,  how  free  from  vibration,  how 
smoothly  it  runs  along— fast  or  slow  at  will.  It 
will  throttle  down  better  than  any  other  low  priced 
cars.  It  has  more  power  in  proportion  to  its  sixe  ; 
and  will  develop  more  speed  with  less  effort. 

Further,  the  Saxon  motor  keeps  cool  under  all 
conditions. 

The  Saxon  is  easy  to  steer.  It  is  nimble-footed. 
Quick  to  run  in  and  out  of  traffic.  It  turns  short, 
h  lakes  up  little  room.  It  is  far  easier  to  drive 
dun  any  larger  car. 


You  Know  You  Can^Affordflt 

Saxons  everywhere  are  averaging  from  28  to  32 
miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline ;  75  to  100  miles  on  a 
pint  of  oil ;  3500  to  5000  miles  and  more  per  set  of 
tires.  And  when  replacements  are  necessary  a 
complete  new  tire  costs  the  owner  only  $12  or  less. 

Quality  Inbuilt  in  Saxon 

The  success  of  the  Saxon  car  at  $395,  the  great 
public  interest  in  it,  the  enthusiasm  of  Saxon 
dealers  and  Saxon  owners  has  done  more  than  any 
other  one  thing  to  make  a  number  of  companies  in 
the  low-priced  field  reduce  their  prices. 

But  the  price  of  the  Saxon  car,  already  lower  than 
that  of  any  other  two-passenger  car  of  standard 
specifications,  does  not  need  to  be  cut  in  order  for 
it  to  continue  to  sell  in  large  quantities.  We  put 
full  value  into  the  Saxon  car  in  the  beginning. 

Public  Shares  the  Profits 

We  offered  in  the  beginning  a  car  of  superior 
merit  for  $395.  We  shared  our  profits  with  the 
public  from  the  start,  because  we  never  could  have 
built  the  Saxon  car  to  sell  for  $395  unless  we  had 
been  willing  to  accept  a  very  small  profit  per  car. 

We  are  still  accepting  a  small  profit,  because 
we  are  here  to  continue  doing  business  on  a  larger 
and  larger  scale,  and  that  it  possible  only  when 
buyers  are  getting  big  value  for  their  money. 

We  give  every  buyer  of  a  Saxon  car  more  than 
he  can  get  in  any  other  car  in  the  world  at  any - 
where  near  the  price . 

Test  the  Saxon  Yourself 

A  personal  trial — backed  by  the  experience  of 
6500  owners — will  convince  you  of  the  merit  01 
this  car,  will  prove  that  it  is  the  car  for  you.  Our 
dealer  is  eager  to  show  you  the  Saxon.  Arrange 
today  for  a  demonstration. 

Send  coupon  for  catalog  and  dealer’s  name. 


SEATfCOVERS-We  can  now  fur¬ 
nish  on  order  handsome  covers  for 
scat  cuahion,  seat  back,  and  inside  of 
doors  of  Saxon  cars.  These  covers 
are  of  durable,  dust-proof  material, 
with  patent  leather  trimmings.  They 
add  to  the  neat  appearance  of  your 
car.  Price  $15- 


CHILD’S  SEAT  (Open)— With  this 
neat,  compact,  folding  seat  you  can 
carry  a  child  as  a  third  passenger  in 
your  Saxon.  The  aeat,  attached  to 
the  aide  of  the  body,  is  comfortable 
and  substantial.  Price  $10.  .  Note 
also  the  trim  handsome  appearance 
of  cowl  board,  carrying  the  switch 
key  and  hand  throttle. 


Saxon  Motor  Company,  Detroit 


MAIL  THIS  TODAY  T 

Please  send  catalog  and  name 
of  nearest  dealer. 


Name _ 

Address 


(Ir.  D.) 
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For  the  “Bones”  of  a  Building— 

the  load  carrying  members  —  the  framing  timbers,  sills,  studding,  rafters, 
braces,  of  a  house — or  the  columns,  beams,  and  floors  of  a  big  mill-construction 
factory— there  is  a  special  value  in 

'‘AMERICA'S 
TIME  E  R 
GIAN  T" 

In  the  first  place  DOUGLAS  FIR  is  the  strongest,  stiffcst  structural  lumHer  in 
tha  American  market.  And.  furthermore.  It  b  about  U  per  cent  Hah  ter  in  weight  than  any 
ttr  ucturoi  lumber  which  even  approaches  it  In  *tren>cth.  Thb  combination  of  great  strength 
with  light  weight  gives  It  a  cc  mm  ending  position  as  a  building  lumber. 

And  thb  b  one  of  the  reasons  why  DOUGLAS  FIR  Uso  largely  spec- i fl e<l  hv  architects  in 
foreign  countries,  where  t Hi s  lurnb-r  b  in  steady  demund  and  Its  qualities  appreciated. 

Thw  also  explains  the  general  preference  for  DOUGLAS  FIR  among  the  great  American 
railway  companies,  far  all  uses  where  great  strength,  light  weight  and  extreme  durability 
are  requisite.  These  advantages  mean  economy  in  all  kinds  of  construction. 

For  flooring,  the  more  severe  the  wear  the  more  certain  b  the  economy  and  value  of 
DOUGLAS  FIR.  out  "Vertical  Grain. **  In  the  construction  of  factories,  schools,  stores, 
theatres  and  churches  thb  b  worthy  of  special  and  particular  consideration. 

For  porch  floors  DOUGLAS  FIR  Is  universally  recognised,  by  those  who  lenovr.  as  the  top- 
notch  of  superior  value. 

When  in  addition  to  these  facts  you  consider  that  DOUGLAS  FIR  b  pronounced  by  archi¬ 
tects  who  know  It  and  use  it.  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  woods  for  interior  rtnbh.  you  will 
begin  to  reah'rc  that  DOUGLAS  FIR  has  very  definite  advantages,  which  fully  justify  its 
reputation  as  the  '  Greatest  All-Utility  Lumber.'* 

You  will  find  It  worth  while  to  ssk  for  our  booklet  aiut  If  there  U  any  ■  pedal  informs- 
Hon  you  desire  tell  as  whet  you  want  to  know  sod  you  will  be  fully  and  freely  sd  vised. 

Tear  Loafer  Dealer  SkeeU  Have  DOUGLAS  FIR  b  Stock  tad  Be  AUs  to  Skew  Toe  Its  Qeaky 

WEST  COAST  LUMBER  MFRS.  ASSN,  706  Tuni  B*il«U|,  TACOMA.  WASH. 


nativo  method  ia  to'  place  tho  entire 
quantity  in  one  large  bowl,  from  which  all 
the  partakers  eat.  If  divided,  the  cus¬ 
tomary  portion  for  each  person  is  a  piece 
altoul  the  size  ami  shape  of  an  ordinary 
loaf  of  bread. 

A  soup  which  has  been  prepared  while 
the  dumboy  is  being  l>eaten  is  now  poured 
into  each  bowl.  There  is  great  variety 
in  this  soup,  which  imparts  most  of  the 
taste  to  the  dish.  Thore  is  always  a 
stock  of  some  form  of  meat.  This  may 
be  either  chicken,  deer,  fish,  monkey,  or 
even  canned  l>eof.  To  this  are  added 
as  many  vegetables  as  can  lie  obtained. 

As  soon  as  the  soup  is  added,  the 
dumboy  is  ready  to  he  eaten,  and  while 
the  ingredients  an*  somewhat  bizarre  the 
method  of  eating  the  dish  strikes  the 
traveler  as  even  moro  startling.  The 
mass  of  dumboy,  which  can  beat  be  d<- 
acribed  as  a  sticky  dough,  will  adhere  in¬ 
stantly  to  unylhing  dry.  but  is  readily  cut 
with  a  wooden  spoon  if  tho  spoon  is  kept 
moist  with  Houp. 

An  incredibly  large  piece  is  cut  off 
with  tile  moistened  spoon,  taken  up  with 
a  quantity  of  soup,  and  swallowed  whole. 
No  ono  thinks  of  chewing  it.  and  it  is 
customary  to  caution  the  novice  by  tales 
of  tho  frightful  operation  necessary  to 
separate  tho  jaws  once  the  teeth  are 
buried  in  the  sticky  mass. 

As  might  l>e  expected,  few  Europeans 
like  dumboy  on  first  acquaintance,  and 
with  sumo  the  initial  distaste  prevents 
further  experiments.  If  a  second  or  third 
•  attempt  is  made,  however,  and  the  dish 
has  beon  properly  prepared,  the  habit  is 
usually  formed,  and  before  long  every 
night  spont  in  tho  bush  without  a  meal 
of  dumboy  is  counted  a  privation.  Among 
the  white  residents  of  Liberia  fondness 
for  this  dish  amounts  almost  to  a  cult.  It 
is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  guaranty  that 
one's  tenderfoot  days  are  over. 

BRAVE  FOLLY  IN  THE  ANTARCTIC 

A  FOND  and  foolish  little  volume  has 
recently  been  published  in  London 
whose  very  folly  lends  it  a  deeply  pathetic 
interest.  It  is  “The  South  Polar  Tirr.es. 
April  to  October,  1911.*'  In  its  type¬ 
written  pages,  of  w’hich  only  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  copies  have  been  printed,  are  gathered 
up  the  trivial  little  spurts  and  flashes  of 
fun  and  fancy  with  which  the  ill-fated 
Scott  antarctic  expedition  helped  to 
while  away  the  long  hours  preceding  their 
departure.  The  New  York  Evening  Ho.<t 
book  reviewer  quotes  and  comments  upon 
the  different  items  as  follows: 

Among  thorn  are  “Extracts  from  Some 
Antarctic  Archives,''  by  E.  L.  Atkinson,  in 
the  style  of  the  amusing  “Tablets  of  Azit 
Tigletii  Miphansi.*'  One  of  these  tells  of  a 
depot  journey  in  January.  -  191 1.  and  is 
made  up  of  such  entries  as  these: 

Koothe-Ohnnh  and  with  him  eight  others  Irfl 
for  Kapevans.  Tlialcf  tbejonah. 

Thclcv  bluout. 

They  got  phrostblt.  Algol  phrwtblt. 

Bill  Esau  xumomp-ltahx. 

Knufh&srud-aa-a-phmt . 

Another  is  the  tale  of  a  winter  journey 
made  by  three  of  the  party: 

Tha-goto-thebariah.  the  koldalrstrvameiloptm 

Th'en  itwaskold.  Mlnhauiwephen-lw-acphm. 


A  Ntm  For  Firry 

Bottom  Fro*  One  DammttJ 

Some  morning  when  you  feel  extra 
strong,  match  your  strength  against  a 


One-piece-bean-and-post  Cuff  Button. 
Break  it  if  you  ran,  and  gel  a  new 
one  free.  i  - 

Only  Krementz  14  Kt  RollerkOold  Cuff 
Biittim*  arc  built  with  One-piece-bean-aud- 
po«t  Strenuous  daily  use  or  ordinary 
physical  force  can  not  wreck  a  Krementz. 

T«tr  rhnir*  #*f  %  will*  range’ uf  U-aut-fnl  Mil  ft 
elUMlW  Krsttjrnf s  dwalxnf.  $J  •  |Air  »•  any  |ud 
)***Unnr  kuhfrdMWr  i 

Tfc-  nw»  Irnnmli  MmH  iki  Ike  h*rl  pnftn- 
If  frowa  •«!  r%oa».  a  i.*w  Imiivm*  fre#.** 

HVflr  for  "»W  p#'*  tootle*  A  i 
Krcmtfili  Sl  Co. 

wlSl 


BOYS 

OR  THOSE  WHO  KNOW  THEM 

We  are  anxious  to  secure  the  ipart-tbw 
services  of  bright,  wide-awake  boys  every¬ 
where,  and  to  such  we  offer 

MONEY ! 

A  permanent  weekly  income. 

A  BUSINESS! 

All  thrir  own,  and  a  free  start  in  it. 

INDEPENDENCE ! 

A  chance  to  win  it  and  keep  it. 

A  Business  Training! 

All  Free  of  Charge 

ARE  YOU  a  boy  who  would  appreciate 
a  chance  like  this,  or  DO  YOU  KNOW 
such  a  boy?  If  so,  send  name  and  address 
and  name  and  business  address  of  parent 
or  guardian  to  BOY  DEPARTMENT  4. 
THF.  LITERARY  DIGEST.  354-3(0 
urth  Avenue.  New  York. 
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Humor  in  a  temperature  of  —77  degrees! 
But  nothing  could  dash  the  spirits  of  the 
niitors  of  The  South  Polar.  Mr.  Pouting 
lias  a  narrow  escape  from  death  at  the  jaws 
of  killer  whales,  recorded  thus: 

Whw»  at  last  we  reachod  the  tee.  ho  landed  in  a 
trice. 

And  hurried  off  to  photograph  the  whales.  Ob! 
But  the  killers  hoard  the  sound  and  quickly  turned 
around. 

And  nearly  made  a  meal  of  poor  okl  Ponoo. 

Ponoo,  remarks  the  London  Times  in 
its  notice  of  the  publication,  was  evidently 
one  of  the  most  popular  tnemljcrs  of  the 
party.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  camera  was 
one  of  the  standing  jokee,  so  that  “to 
pool"  became  a  familiar  word,  meaning 
to  pose  for  Pouting.  A  more  serious  tone 
is  infused  into  the  volume  by  dreams  of 
home: 

•  the  tolling  from  Tom  Tower  or  the  chlinee 
from  Cambridge  Arches. 

The  last  item  in  tbo  collection,  and  not 
the  least  affecting  of  them,  is  verses  by 
Dr.  Wilson,  written  immediately  before  the 
start  for  the  southern  journey: 

And  this  waa  the  thought  that  the  Silence  wrought 
A*  It  scorched  and  froze  us  through. 

Tbo  secret*  hidden  are  all  forbidden 
Till  God  means  man  to  know. 

W«  might  b«>  the  men  God  meant  should  know 
The  heart  of  the  Barrier  Snow. 


A  TOURIST-IMMIGRANT 

'T'  HERE  are  many  Americans  who  in  the 

*  last  few  weeks  have  learned  to  have  a 
wholesome  respect  for  the  immigrant  who 
brr.vcs  the  discomforts  of  the  steerage  for 
tbe  sake  of  reaching  tho  Western  Promised 
Land.  Of  those  who  had  tho  same  choir* 
tbe  immigrant  has.  of  crossing  the  Atlantic 
in  the  discomfort  of  tho  overcrowded  quar¬ 
ter  Mow  decks  or  of  staying  in  Europe, 
l here  were  few  who  gave  up  that  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  set  foot  on  neutral  ground  at  last. 
But  all  who  crossed  in  the  steerage  have  had 
ui  experience  they  will  not  soon  forget,  and 
•'  peaceful  days  dawn  again  and  discover 
-hem  traveling  luxuriously  once  more  in 
Irst-clasu  cabins,  tho  event  will  find  them 
ooking  down  from  the  safe  vantage  of  the 
Jpper  decks  into  tho  tiny  air-spar*  granted 
to  these  humblest  of  the  liner's  passenger* 
with  a  deal  more  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing  than  they  have  ever  felt  before. 
The  Philadelphia  North  American  prints 
the  story  of  one  American  tourist  who 
cached  home  in  this  fashion.  The  traveler 
'teounts  incidents  experienced  in  Ixmdon, 
»hich  ended  in  a  safe  departure  between- 
dwks  on  one  of  the  few  liners  sailing  from 
the  other  side  in  the  early  part  of  August: 

With  Europe  3,200  milee  away,  a  few 
American  dollars  screaming  out  the  free- 
di*m  of  the  land,  and  the  prospects  of  a 
Turkish  bath,  1  can  smile  at  the  experience 

the  last  few  weeks. 

1  was  one  of  the  fortunate  ones  who  were 
undly  informer!  by  some  German  soldiers 
that  it  were  better  to  seek  an  English- 
■teaking  land.  This  was  before  there  was 
“V  tangible  expression  of  the  feeling  that 
’•■m  made  Europe  the  battle-ground  of 
nations.  From  conversations  in 


Tom,  Tom,  the  barber's  ton 
Left  hit  job  and  away  he  run. 

He  made  more  money,  quick  and  clean 
By  telling  tbe  GEM  DAMASKEENE! 


Self  Shaving  Popularized 

The  GEM  DAMASKEENE  RAZOR,  the  greatest 
factor  in  the  popularizing  of  self-shaving  —  the 
GEM  makes  shaving  a  pleasure — saves  time  and 
money  a  ten  days’  trial  will  convince  you — if  it 
doesn’t,  return  razor  to  your  dealer  and  get 
your  dollar — we  stand  behind  the  dealer. 


buy*  the  complete  GEM 
DAMASKEENE  Razor 

Outfit  in  genuine  leather 
case,  together  with  7  GEM 
DAMASKEENE  Blades 

nod  extra  stropping  handles. 


JILL  UVE  DEALERS 


CUTLERY  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

NEW  YORK 


CANADIAN  BRANCH  :  5*1  St.  C*tWrto.  W..  HmIf**! 


CZAR’S  GIFT 

by  hij  art  as  a  sculptor.  Cloth.  40  cents. 

NIBS  A  VMIALLI  COBNII.  IKV  VOftl 


PSYCHIC  TREATMENT  OF  NERVOUS  DIS¬ 
ORDERS 

*7  1  Dttbui*.  M  D  Bu-d  upon  tmrtr  yaara  of  BU*Mof»l 

ipsc.BljtWao  and  practice  la  Ibis  branch  of  mod  teal  akUl  •*©- 
4T1  pager  Cop  lour  index  Clc4h.  MOO.  n*ti  by  ouuL  ft  3ft 
Half  loathe*.  $4  60.  Mt;  by  mall.  $4  IV 

FUNK  *  WAGNALLB  OOMPANT,  Puts.,  NXW  TOM 


Let  Our  Heating  Experts 
Plan  and  Figure  Your 
Heating  Needs— Free 

You  won’t  know  how  clearly  you  can  see  results 
before  you  buy,  until  you  read  our  book  and  let  our  engineers 
picture  the  whole  thing  for  you  in  a  blue  print.  Home,  church,  school —  old  or 
new,  we’ll  study  the  special  needs,  design  it  all  —  from  cellar  to  garret,  quote 
complete  price,  with  freight  paid.  Then  order  or  not  as  you  like. 


Write  for  Free  Book— Save  $25  to  $75 

Don't  trust  to  men  of  small  experience  when  these  trained  experts  are 
at  your  service.  Don't  pay  two  prices  when  we  offer  you  every  advan¬ 
tage  at  low  direct  factory  price.  Free  trial  —  rush  or  credit,  year's  ap¬ 
proval  test  —  J  100,000.00  Bank  Bond  Guarantee.  Our  system  makes  it 
all  a  simple,  quick,  economical  job  in  old -or  new  building.  Write  today. 


\  Kalamazoo 

Direct  to  You 


Aisk  for  Catalog  No.  975 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo.  Michigan 
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for  immediate  delivery  a  replica  of  Europe*  most  elegant  type  ot 
automobile  It  is  equipped  with  a  wonderful  motor;  the  same  type 
of  motor  which  won  tne  first  four  prizes  in  the  Indianapolis  races 
this  year.  Kene  Petard,  the  famous  European  engineer,  whose 
name  recalls  his  former  association  with  the  Italia.  Fiat.  Unic  and 
Daracq  cars,  has  designed  a  small  bore,  long  stroke,  high  speed 
motor,  the 

Lewis  Year'lrv Advance  Six 

and  Wm.  Mitchell  Lewis,  that  pillar  of  American  automobile 
industry,  is  building  this  wonderful  car  in  his  own  new  shops  at 
Racine.  Into  the  motor  Monsieur  Petard  has  incorporated  all  the 
genius  of  his  great  engineering  skill;  into  its  appearance  he  has 
displayed  all  the  beauty,  al  the  identifying  grace  of  the  highest 
price  European  1915  cars. 

And  above  all  he  has  produced  a  car  that  sells  for  $1,600 

Compare  it  with  every  car  made:  place  it  beside  Europe  s  and 
America’s  finest  cars  —even  those  costing  twice  as  much  and  you 
will  still  be  proud  to  own  a  Lewis  Six. 

Don’t  wait  several  months  for  delivery  on  a  next  year  s  Six  . 
Investigate  the  one  that  is  ready  for  delivery  now;  the  year^uv 
advance  car — The  Lewis  Six. 

A  $3,000  car  in  appearance  for  $1,600 
L.  P.  C.  Motor  Co.  “wu' 

COMPLETE  CATALOG  GRATIS  UPON  RPCJJEST 


f'  W«#i 
r  5250  pound*-  1 
earned  tow  Thn 
wdh  even  distribution  <af 
weigh*  imurct  the  great* H 
lif«  economy  and 


fttrok*  to 
eyfoder  monobtoc 
moior  (3Hx6),  uaun 


riding 


f  Vacuum  ^ 
f  gavolnc  feed  ^ 

weh  auxiliary  supply 
which  can  be  used  only  by 
lumnf  safety  valve .  T  rut 
Ur  cam!  eve  body  (French). 

16  to  11  miles  on  one 
^  gallon  of  A 

X.  **»!*..  S 


r  s* 

mohair  top 
budi  ttrccmlne  l o 
far  man  ire  with  body. 
Nickel  trimming*  pr 

payed  agamtt  mu 
and  tarrmh 


Wheel  ^ 
base  135  rchet 
Short  lumng  redan 
Speed  without  xhift 
2  to  60  rtidet  per  hour 
Demountable  nm 
(one  extra).  Koad 
clearance  II 

k  ■*»*•  A 


f  T-k  -  * 

rear  absolutely  ac¬ 
cessible  avoehng  danger 
of  vdlrvg  g*  *o  fine  in  front 
of  car.  Undenting  rear 
*pnngi  56  inches  long 
^  Pull  float  in  |  j 


Racine,  Wis. 

MAY  WE  SEND  IT  TO  YOU  7 


$160 
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Germany  and  France  1  gathered  that  lh«i 
i  risis  was  foreseen  by  many.  I  was  firmly 
installed  in  London  before  the  war-cloud 
burst,  and  with  a  feeling  of  security  I  was 
able  to  watch  the  quickly  moving  picture. 

At  the  arrival  of  boats  from  Holland  and 
France  the  fund  of  harrowing  tales  grew  to 
•normotiH  proportions.  In  true  American 
"I. vie  every'  one  talked  to  every  one.  with- 
*ut  introductions.  Some  recitals  were 
icarful,  some  hitter,  grateful.  difipoiring, 
»nd  many  were  humorous.  The  lounge  of 
l  lie  Savoy  was  the  clearing-house  for  ideas 
on  war,  «,oncorning  which  all  agresd  Sher¬ 
man  had  the  right  idea. 

t'ontrast  was  the  key-note.  A  sweet 
>oung  woman  in  an  afternoon  dress  and 
not  $lf>  in  her  pocket  would  Is-  swayed  be¬ 
tween  regrets  for  her  five  trunks  at  Heidel- 
U*rg  and  anxiety  about  the  sailing  of  her 
steamer. 

Men  with  hundreds  or  dollars  iu  checks 
and  many  five-pound  notes  were  feeling  the 
pangs  of  hunger,  for  restaurants  were  re¬ 
fusing  everything  but  gold  in  payment  for 
food.  “Have  you  gold?”  the  head  waiter 
would  courteously  ask,  as  he  led  you  to  a 
table.  If  you  were  just  |>apor-rioh  you  were 
refused.  Price*  ruse,  more  tourists  arrived, 
the  bank  holiday  was  extended,  making  it 
more  difficult  to  got  money,  and  i*onditions 
moved  from  the  humorous  to  the  serious. 

The  tickers  in  the  corners  «»f  the  lounges 
of  largo  hotels  were  watched,  and  shrieks 
of  dismay  from  women,  with  imprecations 
from  men,  would  greet  the  announcement 
that  the  Olympic  would  not  sail  or  that  the 
Rotterdam  would  not  stop  at  Southampton. 
Through  it  all  could  be  heard  the  sup¬ 
plest  voices  of  the  l/mdon  “newsies” 
announcing  the  latest  victory  over  the  Ger- 
man  Array.  One  poster  was  really  funny . 
It  was  two  isolated  sentences  from  the 
Kaiser's  speech:  "We  are  Germans.  God 
help  us.  ”  Who  said  the  English  have  no 
humor? 

Outside  in  the  streets  there  were  thou¬ 
sands  of  quiet  Englishmen  walking  in 
<wderly  masses  up  and  down,  stopping  at 
Trafalgar  Square  before  moving  down  to 
Buckingham  Pals**1  to  see  the  royal  family 
■■ome  out  on  the  balcony.  When  the  King. 
Queen,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  appeared 
there  was  wonderful  cheering,  and  then  the 
-raging  of  "God  Have  the  King”  w-as  rhe 
signal  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  mob.  The 
serious,  orderly  acceptance  of  the  inevitable 
was  impressive. 

Troops  of  n*servists,  huge  trucks  of 
canned  goods,  small  squads  of  soldiers, 
officers  in  motor-cars,  hands  of  youngsters 
with  paper  caps  and  tin  puns— all  made 
mght  and  day  very  stirring.  Theaters, 
music-halls,  and  t«*-drinking  have  n-ecived 
u  set  back. 

At  Liverpool,  the  Mekka  of  Am  erica  us, 
there  was  the  stir  of  drilling  raw  recruits 
in  front  of  the  Soldiers’  Hall.  Some  were 
very  raw  indeed.  Clerks  (pronounce  it 
darks  please)  were  « I  rest  in  new  khaki 
and  were  put  through  the  preliminary  drill 
that  was  watched  by  hundreds. 

The  large  hotels  were  commandeered 
by  the  Government  for  officers’  quarters, 
and  tho  waves  of  incoming  tourists  broke 
over  a  city  unablo  to  accommodate  them. 
"Full-up, "  the  desk  clerk  would  say.  That 
meant  that  we  had  to  take  up  our  tents  and 
(ileal  away  to  tho  next  sign. 

I  came  homo  in  the  steerage.  H  is  quite 
the  thing.  Just  now  the  steerage  is  the 
peerage.  The  passengers  of  the  large  boat* 
that  have  been  taken  for  transport  service, 
or  have  for  tho  sake  of  prudeneo  hugged 


American  docks,  were  glad  to  take  anything. 
It  is  good  to  sec  things  from  below.  The 
other  side  of  the  bar  frequently  changes  the 
key  of  a  song.  I  think  there  will  be  numer¬ 
ous  philippics  launched  against  conditions 
that  obtain  below  the  water-line.  Have 
you  ever  been  in  the  steerage?  Go.  You 
will  appreciate  a  feather  pillow,  fresh  air. 
water,  and  general  sanitary  conditions 
afterward.  The  food  that  we  ate  was 
storage  food,  “with  a  difference,”  1 
believe. 

Our  steward  informed  us  that  wo  were 
treat**!  with  consideration.  To  be  sure, 
the  line  was  iimfronted  with  almost  in¬ 
surmountable  difficulties.  Hundreds  of 
passengers,  a  semi  strike  of  the  crew,  a  new 
departure  from  unknown  docks,  bookings 
that  were  for  the  same  berth,  tired,  nervous 
human  wrecks,  made  trials  for  the  captain. 
The  lot  of  the  steerage  passengers  is  another 
story. 

Weateat  long  tables,  and  |s»urod  copious 
drafts  of  terrible  tea  from  large  pots.  We 
tried  to  conquer  the  butter,  hut  it  was 
too  much  for  us.  What  mattered  it  if  the 
knives  and  forks  were  only  wijied  hefore 
the  next  meal?  We  were  going  home. 

We  proved  that  it  is  hard  to  kill  an 
American’s  gissl  spirils.  There  were  mil¬ 
lionaires.  prominent  men  of  all  professions, 
opera-singers,  Htudents.  experienced  travel¬ 
ers.  and  every  one  was  a  g«*>d  sport .  Some 
one  in  the  upper  class  objected  to  our  prom¬ 
enading  on  thedoek  in  front,  and  when  the 
railing  was  roped  up.  we  took  the  cut  direct 
with  good  grace.  We  lined  up  for  the  in¬ 
spection  of  our  vaccination  marks,  and 
passed  in  file  before  the  quarantine  doctors 
in  respectful,  immigrant  manner.  WTe 
cared  little  whether  the  ship’s  eat  caught  the 
fighting  rats  in  the  rafters.  We  were  going 
home. 


A  >OLDlEK\S  STORY  OF  THE 
BATTLE-HELD 

''HE  baptism  of  lead  that  thousands 
are  now  experiencing  for  thp  first  time 
is  a  test  that  brings  out  the  hardiest 
qualifies,  tho  not  often  the  most  humane, 
in  those  snbjis-fcd  to  it.  Various  accounts 
appear •  from  time  to  time,  excerpts  of 
letters  written  by  the  soldiers  to  I  heir 
friends  and  relatives,  giving  glimpses  of  how 
this  test  is  met  by  the  different  individuals. 
In  some  case*  the  first  few  momenta  are  of 
calm  unconcern,  to  be  follow**!  by  a  storm 
of  terror  and  disgust  roused  by  tin*  sight 
of  death  and  disfigurement.  In  other 
eases  terror  is  only  *iilwlue«|  by  will-power 
and  I  lie  habits  of  discipline.  Often  it  is 
impossible  for  the  victim  to  f«*-l  the  full 
force  of  the  emotions  that  his  surroundings 
tend  to  rolls*-  in  him,  until  after  some  days 
of  the  harrowing  and  linhullowed  ex- 
ja-rieiiees  of  the  battle-field,  emotion 
become*  jMiraly/.ed,  carnage  anti  slaughter 
take  the  guise  of  every-day  affairs,  and 
he  finds  himself  going  about  the  task  of 
death-dealing  as  merrily  and  unconcernedly 
as  hi-  would  go  about  his  trade  at  home. 
We  read  of  soldiers  whistling,  humming, 
and  joking  in  the  trenches  a*  they  lie 
loading,  aiming,  and  firing  at  the  bodies 
of  other  soldiers  across  a  field.  It  is  not  in 
the  spirit  of  bravado,  but  merely  because 
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and  leather  casters  cost  less 
than  Feltoids.  But  the  great 
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£>•>♦■  away  with  wash  day  drudgery  arid  an- 

*bUa  may  an*  to  da  tfca  rmlir  heoMworl  f  A 

at  tba  ana*  Urns  Uj»  washing  It  being  don*.  p  B 

Sinpt*.  quirk.  In#*y»aalv*  to  egwraft*.  Thi»  I 
h-.nv*  washing  machine,  with  the  rvvervthl#  I  |J  [/  I 
“••infer  attachment,  washes  by  turn  Min#  turf  I 
thw  suction  of  hot  ends  In  a  revolving  vronaften  I  / 
cylinder  witlxKit  any  rnhhln#  or  grinding  actv<*  ■  ^ 

Wukc  Ck>  .rd  Dm.  Mat  W«.r  Owt  tb«  - 

Ha*  a  c* parity  ot  approximate!  v  1  nf  *Q«ii valent 

Wash**  ewrylhtaf  fr-tn  blankets  to  dn*  lt»*n.  Operates  hy 
KsrtfV  Motor .  Water  M.4or.  Oas  Hr# Ine.  or  by  Hand  W*  fnr- 
nish  motor  and  •ringer  complete.  To*ar#  m.  nr»  time  wrarry 
and  rluthes.  •Tit*  for  to  ilet,  mentioning  equipment  dratred. 
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Solid  Oak  Letter  File 

i«.  built  fnr  service.  You  *i!l  admire  it*  unique, 
labor -and-nuterial-*avinff  constructional  features. 
All  vital  part*  arc  amply  strong. 

Filet  20,000  Letters  on  Edge 

for  quickest  reference.  Letter* held  vertically  bv  sell- 
locking  follow  block*.  Drawer*  roll  freely  on  in- 
destructible  Roller  Bearing*.  Drawer*  are  dis¬ 
proof.  The  thirtv  frame  joint*  are  interlocked, 
glued  and  secured  with  6o  screws.  Almost  wear¬ 
proof  Handsomely  finished.  Golden,  Natural  <<r 
Weathered  Oak.  y  Drawer  Site  $  1 1.25  -a  Drawer 
Sire  $3.00. 
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Swinging 
Desk  Stand 


fur  typewriter,  card  index, 
adding  nuchinevetc.  Attachable 
to  either  side  of  any  style  de*k. 
Oak  too,  14  x  18  in  ,  on  strong,  black 
namelea  frame.  Swine*  or  locks 
Cft  with  one  twist  of  lever. 

delivered  anywhere  in  C.8. 
Get  Catalog*  and  Booklet— *VIUfi*  Stiggrwi ton#'* 
— helpful  in  any  office. 

Manufacturing  Co. 

Michigan 


His  Giant  Heater 

WILL  HAT  ABT  OEDWAEY  LOOM  IE 
ZKBO  WBATRKK  AT  ALMOST  BO  COST 

Applied  to  central  draught  lamp  or  gas  jet 
(naked  flame  or  mantle  burner). 

HEAT  AND  LIGHT  AT  ONE  COST 

Ut.  H.  r.  Til  2nd  At r.fCF.  .  Minors  4k. 
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they  have  become  as  used  to  warfare  as 
•  he  butcher  is  to  the  somewhat  unpleasant 
tasks  of  sheep-killing  and  pig-sticking. 
The  New  York  Evening  Nun  prints  a  letter 
from  a  wounded  French  soldier  that  gives 
the  reader  somewhat  of  an  understanding 
of  how  such  an  attitude  of  mind  may  be 
induced.  The  writer  describes  the  events 
of  the  battle  in  which  he  was  wounded,  as 
follows: 

Since  some  time  the  rattling  of  volleys 
is  audible.  Then  at  a  distance  a  heavy 
detonation  of  a  gun  is  heard.  Arrived  at 
the  crest,  we  drop  down,  and  there, 
right  in  front  of  us,  on  the  opposite  hills, 
and  making  for  the  plain  between,  are  the 
enemy,  engaged  in  a  tight  with  a  division 
of  t  he  allied  troops. 

I  can  distinctly  see  the  (ierman  ar¬ 
tillerymen  moving  about  the  guns  on  the 
hilltops  and  slopes.  I  see  a  mighty  flash 
from  one  of  the  guns;  the  heavy  report  is 
reechoed  by  the  surrounding  hills.  It  is 
strange,  hut  in  the  fare  of  death  and  de¬ 
struction  1  eateh  myself  trying  to  make 
out  where  the  shell  has  fallen,  as  if  I  am 
an  interested  spectator  at  a  rifle-<-om peti¬ 
tion.  I  am  not  the  only  one.  I  see  many 
curious  faces  around  me  bearing  expressions 
full  of  interest,  just  as  if  the  owners  of  the 
respective  faces  formed  the  audience  at  a 
highly  entertaining  theatrical  performance 
without  having  anything  to  do  with  the 
play  itself. 

The  human  mind  is  a  curious  and 
complicated  thing.  Now  that  we  were 
shooting  at  the  enemy  and  often  after¬ 
ward  in  the  midst  of  a  fierce  battle  I 
hoard  some  remark  made  or  some  funny 
expression  used  which  proved  that  the 
speaker's  thoughts  were  far  from  realizing 
the  terrible  facts  around  him.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  heartlessness  or  any¬ 
thing  like  that.  I  don’t  know  what  it  is. 
Perhaps  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  to 
philosophize  on  it  later. 

Volley  after  volley  was  sent  in  the 
direction  of  the  enemy.  The  German 
shells  and  bullets  passed  over  our  heads. 
The  Germans  may  be,  and  are.  our  supe¬ 
riors  in  executing  parade-stops,  but  they 
are  infernally  had  shots. 

A  rain  of  hostile  bullets  passed  over 
our  heads.  Instinctively  we  stopt,  altho 
when  one  hears  the  bullet  it  has  passed 
already.  It  is  a  queer  sensation  which 
comes  over  us  the  first  time  we  are  met 
with  a  hail  of  bullets.  We  suddenly  feel 
as  if  attacked  by  fever,  but  this  feeling 
soon  leaves  us. 

The  earth  was  shaken  by  the  inces¬ 
sant  cannonading,  and  the  air  was  tom 
hy  continuous  rattling  rifle-fire.  A  com¬ 
rade  on  my  right  stumbled,  dropt  forward 
without  uttering  a  sound,  killed  hy  a  shot 
in  the  breast.  A  man  in  front  of  me  threw 
his  arms  up,  fell,  struggled  to  his  feet,  and 
fell  again. 

A  shell  exploded  near  us,  followed  by 
a  terrible  cry.  Five  of  us  were  lying  dead 
in  a  little  square.  One  man  had  both 
legs  blown  away  and  was  still  alive, 
conscious,  and  imploring  us  to  kill  him. 
An  officer  ran  past,  stopt,  and  after  a  short 
look  at  the  man,  shot  him  through  the 
heart.  “C 'a  vatis  miens,"  ho  said,  "pauvre 
fUnhlr!  ” 

The  officer  opened  his  mouth  to  litter 
a  command  and  at  the  same  moment 
got  a  bullet  in  the  mouth.  He  turned 
around  twice  and  fell  heavily  on  the  dike 
close  by  mo. 


At  a  good  distance  behind  us  Km! 
Cross  soldiers  and  Red  Cross  friars  car¬ 
rying  the  Red  Cross  flag  were  stoopiac 
over  the  wounded  and  removing  then 
to  ambulance-vans.  A  Hhell  exploded  over 
their  heads,  and  only  a  couple  of  the  Kwl 
Cross  men  were  left. 

More  hostile  troops  have  been  ad¬ 
vancing.  They  have  suffered  heavy  losse; 
but  on  our  side  the  number  of  casualts*- 
is  very  large  and  our  position  seems  to 
become  critical.  We  are  retreating.  Our 
men  display  a  remarkable  self-control. 
Notwithstanding  the  appalling]  seem 
around  me,  I,  too,  feel  perfectly  calm  non 
Terrible  tho  it  may  Beem.  I  confess  tha’ 
without  a  moment’s  trouble  I  aim  at  nr. 
living  targets,  shoot,  and  watch  the  effect 
of  my  bullet. 

The  retreat  is  carried  out  splcndidh 
1  have  just  reached  the  crest  of  a  hit 
when  I  feel  a  slight  shock  in  the  left 
shoulder,  nothing  else.  1  do  not  he'd 
it,  but  some  moments  afterward  1  fee 
a  burning  pain  and  I  perceive  that  I  an. 
wounded  and  that  the  weight  of  my  am 
««'ran  to  increase.  Some  time  afterward 
I  find  myself  neatly  installed  in  u  field 
hospital.  _ 


THF.  PEACE  ARMIES  OK  THE 
BOY  SCOUTS 

A  N  army  drilled  for  peace  may  lie 
**  something  better  than  a  military 
force  equipped  with  the  armaments  ai 
war  and  taught  to  kill.  We  are  discover¬ 
ing,  observers  tell  us,  that  armed  force, 
do  not  maintain  peace  indefinitely.  Soot 
we  shall  understand  that  an  army  meant  tn 
preserve  peace  must  be  drilled  for  peaoi , 
instead  of  being  perfected  in  the  arts  of 
war.  In  the  Boy  Scouts  of  the  World.  w« 
have  a  few  such  armieR,  hut  w-e  are  apt  1c 
regard  them  somewhat  slightingly  and 
unsympathetically.  A  man  in  a  soldier' - 
uniform  is  one  who  has  pledged  himself  to 
die,  if  necessary,  for  his  country,  and  Iher* 
is  romance  in  the  thought.  A  boy  in  the 
uniform  of  the  true  peace  soldier,  the  Bo* 
Scout,  pledges  himself  to  live  for  hi* 
country,  every  day  of  his  life,  whet  be* 
stern  necessity  calls  him  or  not.  To  the 
average  thought  thero  seems  little  romance 
in  this;  it  savors  too  much  of  hard  work 
Just  at  present  tho  Boy  Scouts  an*  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  peculiar  teBt.  They  are 
called  upon  to  wage  their  war  of  pea*-*1  in 
the  midst  of  world-wide  slaughter  and 
destruction.  In  England  Lieutenant-Gen¬ 
eral  Sir  Robert  8.  8.  Baden-Powcll  ha-* 
Issued  a  statement  and  instructions  to  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  that  country,  making  clear 
to  them  their  position  in  tho  present 
difficulties.  Under  the  caption,  "How  the 
Boy  Scouts  Can  Help.”  he  w-rites: 

In  this  time  of  national  emergency  comes 
the  opportunity  for  the  Scout*'  organiza¬ 
tion  to  show  that  it  can  bo  of  material 
service  to  the  country. 

Just  as  the  boys  of  Mafcldng  won* 
utilized  to  take  the  lighter  work  of  men  in 
order  that  these  might  he  released  to  t he 
more  arduous  duties  of  war,  so  can  th* 
Scouts  now  give  valuable  assistance  to  the 
State  at  home — and  for  this  their  training 
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The  Eight 

Cylinder  Cadillac 

Eight  power  impulses  in  every  cycle — overlapping 
so  completely  that  they  melt  and  merge,  one 
into  another,  in  a  steady  flow  of  power. 


This  i*  the  story,  in  a  single  sentence,  of  the  Eight-Cylinder 
Cadillac. 

Complete  continuity  not  theoretical,  but  actual. 

You  can  figure  the  effect  of  this  overlapping  of  power  impulses 
as  well  as  we  can  describe  it. 

You  can  imagine  it.  that  is.-  from  what  you  know  of  com¬ 
parative  or  approximate  continuity. 

But  your  imagination  will  fall  very  far  short  of  the  facts. 

You  have  never  had  a  ride  such  as  your  first  ride  in  the  Eight- 
Cylinder  Cadillac  will  be. 

You  have  doubtless  discerned  that  different  types  of  motors 
produce  different  sensations  in  riding. 

But  none  of  these  differences  are  so  pronounced  as  the  differ¬ 
ence  which  exists  between  this  Eight-Cylinder  motor  and  all  other 
types. 

When  scientists  and  mathematicians  cannot  carry  a  calculation 
to  a  higher,  or  to  a  finer  point,  they  say  that  it  has  reached  the 
n'*  degree. 

This  Eight-Cylinder  Cadillac  carries  the  principle  of  continuous 
power  to  the  n'*  degree. 

It  produces  eight  power  impulses  during  each  complete  cycle; 
four  power  impulses  during  each  revolution  of  the  fly-wheel — one 
every  quarter  turn. 

What  follows  is  not  merely  a  revelation  —but  actually  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  riding  results. 

It  ia  infinitely  more  than  a  matter  of  simply  .furnishing  greater 
power. 

It  ia  the  velvety  way  in  which  that  greater  power  is  furnished 
by  the  Eight- Cylinder  Cadillac  which  overturn*  all  your  previous 
conceptions  of  motoring. 

We  said  in  the  caption  that  the  impulses  overlap  so  completely 
that  one  melts  and  merges  into  another. 


That  is  literally  true. 

We  said  that  this  produces  a  steady  flow  of  power. 

That  is  also  literally  true. 

But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  truth — and  a  very  small  part. 

The  power  ebbs  and  flows  so  flexibly  that  the  car  can  be  oper¬ 
ated  almost  continuously  under  throttle  control  without  change 
of  gear. 

The  steadiness  of  its  application  imparts  a  like  steadiness  to  the 
car  itself. 

After  your  first  ride  in  the  Cadillac  Eight  you  will  revise  your 
idea  of  what  constitutes  freedom  from  vibration. 

You  will  revise  your  idea  of  efficiency  at  high  speed;  and  of 
efficiency  at  low  speed. 

When  you  climb  a  hill  you  scarcely  feel  aa  though  you  were 
climbing  a  hill  at  all. 

You  will  be  more  apt  to  feel  instead,  that  the  hill  has  accom- 
modatingly  subsided  into  a  level  roadway. 

The  fluid  flow  of  uninterrupted  power  gets  better  riding 
results  out  of  all  kinds  of  roads. 

If  the  road  be  level,  and  good,  the  Cadillac  Eight  extracts  from 
it  a  new  and  a  superlative  smoothness. 

If  it  be  rough  and  uneven,  the  steady,  unbroken  torque  mini¬ 
mizes  the  jolts  and  jars. 

The  motor  does  not  seem  to  be  driving  the  car,  but  rather  to 
have  given  it  wings. 

It  is  difficult  to  treat  the  subject  in  calm  and  temperate  terms 
in  view  of  the  impressive  fact  that  this  Eight-Cylinder  Cadillac 
has  created  a  new  kind  of  motoring. 

We  can  see  nothing  ahead  but  a  demand  so  overwhelming  that 
it  will  be  impossible  for  the  Cadillac  Company,  within  a  year,  to 
satisfy  that  demand. 


Styles  aad  Prices 

Standard  Seven 
passenger  and 
Five  passenger 
cars.  Four  passen¬ 
ger  Salon  and 
Roadster,  $«975- 
Landaulet  Coupe. 
$ayx>.  Flvcpaaaen- 

Ser  Sedan.  $*&* 
even  passenger 
Standard  Lim¬ 
ousine.  $3450* 
Berime  type  Lim- 
ouslne,  $3600. 
Prices  F.  O.  B. 
Detroit. 


Seven  passenger 
Touring  Canillue* 
trated  with  Eight 
Cylinder  V  Type 
Engine. 


Observe  that  the 
Power  Plant  does 
not  demand  a 
hood  of  abnormal 
proportions. 


Dealers  will  hare  demonstrating  cars  in  the  near  future 
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Cadillac  MotorCar  Co. Detroit,  Mich,  j 
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Proven 

Dependability 

ITS  remarkable  endurance  it$  pro\  en 
dependability  —  these  are  the 
strongest  reasons  to  be  given  why 
CLINTON  WIRE  LATH  has  been  and 
is  being  specified  and  used  by  leading 
Architects  and  Builders. 

The  tests  of  half  a  century,  or  more, 
hidden  in  the  walls  of  many  notable 
buildings  and  coming  forth  in  a  state  of 
preservation  as  rugged,  as  durable  as 
when  used  in  their  construction,  is  the 
known  evidence  of  the  fire-proofing  and 
time-resisting  efficiency  of 


CLINTON 
IWIRE  LATH 


and  of  its  positive  structural  superiority. 

Be  sure  vour  architect  specifies 
CLINTON  WIRE  LATH.  It  is  the  first 
twsitive  step  towards  the  highest  degree  of 
lathing  efficiency  It  likewise  gives  surety 
of  age  proof  material  th»  supremacy  of 
which  lias  never  been  que^tfoned 
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and  organi/at  ion  ha*  already,  to  a  great 
extent,  fittod  them. 

Their  duties  would  he  non-military*  and 
would  rather  eome  within  the  scope  of 
police-work.  and  would  therefore  lie  carried 
out  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
chief  eonstahle  in  each  county.  They 
would  include  the  following: 

(a)  Guarding  and  patroling  bridges, 
••ill verts,  telegraph  lines,  etc.,  against  dam¬ 
age  by  spies. 

(b)  (’olleetiiig  information  as  to  sup¬ 
plies,  transport,  etc.,  available. 

{<*)  Handing  out  notices  to  inhabitants, 
and  other  duties  connected  with  billeting, 
commandeering.  warning,  etc. 

(d)  Carrying  out  organized  relief  mea¬ 
sures  among  inhabitants. 

(e)  Carrying  out  communications  by 
mmns  of  dispatch-riders,  signalers,  wire¬ 
less,  eh-. 

tfl  Helping  families  of  men  employed  in 
defense  duties,  or  sick  or  wounded,  etc. 

<g)  Kstablishing  tlrst-aid,  dressing,  or 
nursing  stations,  refuges,  dispensaries, 
soup-kitchens,  etc.,  in  their  clubrooms. 

(h)  Acting  as  guides,  orderliee,  etc. 

Sea  Scouts  watching  estuaries  and  ports, 
guiding  vessels  in  unbuoyed  channels,  or 
showring  lights  to  friendly  vessels,  etc.,  and 
assisting  coast-guards. 

Work  kok  Kinu  anu  Country 

Their  organization  by  counties  under 
their  commissioners,  and  their  even  dis¬ 
tribution  in  small  units  under  scout¬ 
masters  all  over  the  United  Kingdom, 
render  mobilization  easy,  and  pul  the 
Scouts  at  once  on  the  scene  of  their 
opera  t  ions. 

With  their  ability  to  rig  their  own 
shelters,  to  <*ook  their  own  food,  and  to 
regulate  i heir  own  roster  of  duties  in  their 
(uitrols.  the  Scouts  are.  already  organized, 
the  besi  practical  units  for  such  duties. 

1 1  is  assumed  that  they  will  be  excused 
from  school  a  I  tendance  by  t  he  education 
eimmittees  and  from  work  by  their 
employers. 

The  above  list  does  not  exhaust  all  the 
duties  which  they  might  undertake;  it 
merely  gives  an  outline  which  commission¬ 
ers  can  no  doubt  elaborate  to  suit  the  local 
requirements  and  conditions  in  their 
respective  areas,  after  consultation  with 
their  chief  constables  and  defense 
authorities. 

I  am  confident  of  one  thing,  and  that  is. 
that  all  ranks  will  pull  together  with  the 
greatest  cordiality  and  energy1  on  this 
unique  occasion  for  doing  a  valuable  work 
for  our  king  and  country. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  ready  and 
effective  response  which  ha*  already  been 
made  by  counties  to  my  suggestions  to 
organize  Scouts  to  help  civil  and  municipal 
defense  authorities  in  their  own  localities. 
My  warmest  appreciation  and  congratula¬ 
tions  to  all  oonoerned. 

(Higned)  Robert  Baukm-Fuwkll, 

Chief  Scout. 

According  to  a  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Scouts  of  Holland  are 
already  engaged  in  service.  Tho  account 
of  their  exertions  forms  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  account*  that  come  in  of 
tho  fighting  armies,  of  Germany  and 
Austria,  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
boys  only  a  trifle  older  than  they,  and 
drilled  only  to  march,  to  kill,  and  to  offer 
themselves  as  a  bulwark  of  living  bodies 
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against  tho  guns  of  the  enemy.  TU 
Time it  says: 

In  a  dispatch  to  The  Daily  Chronteh, 
Edgar  Rowan,  a  special  correspondent  ai 
Amsterdam,  tells  of  the  interest  which  th. 
Boy  Scouts  are  taking  in  tho  war. 

Bach  of  the  European  nations  now  a 
war  has  its  Boy  Scouts,  he  says,  rea/1 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  servo  the  Stall 
and  the  individual,  but  the  Dutch  Scout 
are  probably  the  first  to  sec  active  servi'i 
on  the  battle-field.  Continuing,  he  says- 

“When  I  was  on  the  Duteh-Belgin*, 
frontier  the  other  day,  south  of  Maastricht, 
overlooking  the  hattle-ficld  around  Li^c 
and  Via4,  I  saw  a  Boy  Scout  in  tho  familiar 
‘  Bad en-Po well  hat,'  with  all  the  look  ui 
self-confident  efficiency  that  marks  lb 
movement,  sitting  in  a  motor-car  that  an 
rushing  the  wounded  at  top  speed  to  th* 
Dutch  hospitals.  He  had  a  Red  Cross  oi; 
his  arm.  in  addition  to  a  brave  show  of  th*- 
usual  badges,  and  he  looked,  as  the  Re 
Scouts  look  the  world  over,  ready  for  an. 
amount  of  fun,  danger,  or  responsibility. 

“1  was  told  that  the  local  troop  of 
Scouts — in  Dutch.  *  Padvinders.’  or  path¬ 
finders — had  given  splendid  help  to  Ik- 
Red  Gross  Society,  their  training  in  *  fir-' 
aid,'  their  willing  adaptability,  and  their 
cheery  work  through  long  hours  of  rain  and 
darkness  contributing  much  toward  th* 
work  of  mercy  which  has  made  Maastricht 
famous  in  Holland  and  far  beyond.  W 
could  the  townspeople  have  distributed  foo» 
to  the  refugees  from  the  burning  villac- 
before  Li£gc  so  promptly  had  not  the  ever- 
readv  lads  with  the  ban*  knees  and  th* 
B.-P.  hats'  taken  a  hand  in  the  relief  work. 

“Since  I  returned  to  Amsterdam  1  bn'* 
had  a  chat  with  O.  do  Vogt,  a  warm  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Sir  R.  Baden-Powell,  who  intn*- 
duoed  the  movement  into  Holland,  and  a> 
tho  Dutch  headquarters  I  found  all  th» 
activity  of  a  boys*  army  mobilized  for 
active  service.  The  headquarters  are  in 
the  pavilion  in  tho  Vondelpark.  and  there  i 
a  constant  coming  and  going  of  Hoy  Scout  ■ 
on  cycles,  a  ringing  of  telephone  bells,  an* I 
a  studying  of  new  plans  for  helping  tin 
country. 

"There  are  already  400  Padvinders  iu 
Amsterdam  alone,  and  as  the  schools  ar»; 
now  closed,  most  of  them  have  report/-- 
for  duty.  The  majority  are  certified  In 
render  ‘first  aid.’  and  a  strong  contingent 
is  working  with  the  local  branch  of  th- 
Dutch  Red  Cross  Society,  making  an*t 
repairing  beds  and  equipment,  so  that 
almost  at  a  moment’s  notice  the  town 
could  care  for  11,000  wounded  in  school* 
and  other  public  buildings. 

“Then  over  100  of  the  boys,  and  lbs 
number  grows  daily,  are  acting  as  cyclist 
dispatch-bearers  for  the  military’  authori¬ 
ties,  carrying  messages  at  top  speed  from 
the  staff  headquarters  to  the  outlying  fori' 
and  military  |M>sts.  Others  are  collecting 
hooka  and  paper*  from  people  in  town  and 
distributing  them  among  the  soldiers  who 
have  been  stationed  in  lonely  spots  or 
billeted  in  remote  villages. 

"Do  you  wonder,  if  you  know  the  boy 
and  the  Scout,  that  they  all  want  to  go 
south  at  once  and  bring  in  wounded  from 
the  Belgian  battle-fields?  The  Amsterdam 
headquarters  have  telegraphed  to  Maas¬ 
tricht,  offering  a  strong  body  of  trained 
Scout*  to  help  tho  local  Red  Cross  Society, 
hut  the  answer  came  back  that  with  tht 
Scouts  already  on  tho  spot  they  could 
deal  with  the  situation. 

“The  Scouts  also  offered  to  give  their 
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T  F  you  learned  to  love  Queed” 
A  and  have  lost  yourself  in  the  joyful 
pages  of  “V.Y’s  Eyes,”  Harrison’s 
new  novel,  “Angela’s  Business,”  is 
for  you.  It  begins  in  the  October 


The  Lives t  Magazine  in  America " 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  in¬ 
teresting  features  in  the 
October  Metropolitan  : 

Really  big  fiction  by 
Booth  Tarkington;  W.  W. 
Jacobs;  Larry  Evans;  Earl 
Derr  Biggers,  and  the  first 
of  a  series  of  great  double- 
barrelled  detective  stories 
bv  Max  Pemberton  and 
Ci.  K.  Chesterton. 

Live  Features 

“The  Correspondent  and 
the  Englishman,”  by  John 
Reed  (Metropolitan’s 
war  correspondent  now  in 
Europe). 

“The  United  States  of 
South  America,”  by  Gran¬ 
ville  Fortescue. 

“What  I  saw  in  Liege” — 
an  eye-witness’s  story. 

Six  big  art  pages  of  rotary 
gravure. 


“Angela’s  Business”  repeats  all  the  charm  and  humor 
of  the  earlier  books.  But  this  time  Mr.  Harrison  has  written 
a  love  story  so  original  and  ingenious  in  its  plot  —and  so 
important — that  you  will  follow  it  with  the  piqued  interest 
of  a  riddle.  And  it  will  set  women  readers  by  the  ears. 

A  young  author  starts  out,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  youth 
— and  lack  of  experience  to  solve  the  great  mystery  of 
Woman  and  her  Destiny.  At  the  very  outset  of  the  quest,  he 
himself  falls  headlong  into  his  problem  and  all  because  of 

two  real  women,  whose  con¬ 
trasted  types  send  his  heart 
groping  as  well  as  his  head. 
Of  course  he  falls  in  love;  of 
course  he  wins  a  woman. 

But — what  kind  qf woman  Is 
the  right  kind  qf  woman  ?  A 
great  American  story  of  today 
is  “Angela’s  Business,”  told 
with  the  charm  of  Locke  and 
the  shrewd  insight  of  Ber¬ 
nard  Shaw. 

In  the  October  Metropolitan 

all  good  newsstands — 15  cants 
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services  free  in  the  harvest-fields  in  the 
absence  of  men  called  to  the  Army,  but 
there  are  enough  unemployed  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  farmers,  and,  as  1  have 
seen  in  motoring  from  end  to  end  of 
Holland,  the  women  and  old  men  are 
getting  in  the  corn  with  splendid  energy. 
But  the  Boy  Scout  is  not  to  be  baffled 
in  his  search  for  opportunities  of  service. 
Already  he  has  found  many  ways  of  being 
useful,  and  if  there  iH  anything  more  to 
be  done  the  country  will  not  call  on  him 
in  vain.” 
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Hunterian  Profsssor  of  Surgery  and  Pathology. 
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North  -  Watt  London  Hospital:  Assistant 
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THE  Boston  Htruld  prints  a  cable 
dispatch,  which,  if  it  was  sent  just 
as  it  was  printed,  deserves  to  be  tnasured 
as  the  briefest  thriller  on  record.  In  a 
hundred  words  the  story  is  complete: 

Colonel  Folque,  commander  of  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  artillery  at  the  front,  recently 
needed  a  few  men  for  a  perilous  mission, 
and  called  for  volunteers. 

"Those  who  undertake  this  mission  will 
perhaps  never  come  back,"  ho  said,  "and 
he  who  commands  will  be  one  of  the  first 
sons  of  Franc©  to  die  for  his  country  in 
thia  war.” 

Volunteers  were  numerous.  A  young 
graduate  of  a  polytechnic  school  asked 
for  the  honor  of  leading  those  who  would 
undertake  the  mission.  It  was  the  son  of 
Colonel  Folque.  The  latter  paled,  but 
did  not  flinch.  His  sou  did  not  come  back. 

Comedy  is  doubtless  scan-e  in  the 
present  foreign  situation,  but  some,  such 
as  is  evident  in  the  following,  printed  by 
the  Albauy  Journal,  must  occasionally 
occur,  providing  a  most  rare  and  welcome 
<H>mic  relief  to  the  ml  horror  and  black 
sorrow  that  art*  war: 

Before  the  war  broke  out,  Ren6  Bier© 
was  managing  editor  of  The  Excelsior. 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  daily  newspapers 
of  Paris. 

As  in  all  other  establishments  of  any 
considerable  size,  a  porter  was  employed 
in  the  Excelsior  building. 

When  the  general  call  to  arms  was 
issued  the  managing  editor  and  the  porter 
were  both  among  those  who  responded. 
But  the  porter  went  as  an  adjutant,  while 
the  managing  editor  took  his  place  in  the 
ranks,  a  private  soldier. 

As  they  happened  to  be  assigned  to  the 
same  company,  the  former  managing 
editor  is  taking  orders  from  his  former 
porter. 

Which  shows  that  in  real  war,  the  jmmi  is 
not  mightier  than  the  sword. 

In  the  following  story  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  as  in  the  editorial  reflections 
which  it  inspires,  the  emphasis  is  on  its 
grim  irony,  a  phase  most  characteristic 
of  any  devastation,  but  of  whoso  presence 
in  the  present  struggle  we  have  heard 
comparatively  little  as  yet.  We  read: 

After  the  first  German  forces  had  gone 
into  Belgium  against.  Liege,  there  was 
found  on  one  of  the  roadways  the  body  of  a 
man  holding  an  umbrella.  Some  orderly, 
circumspect  citizen,  accustomed  to  guard¬ 
ing  himself  against  such  weidents  of  life 
os  a  sudden  downpour,  had  gone  from 
home,  carrying  that  protection  of  n- 


With  24  Colored  and  21  Black -and 
Whita  Plate*,  and  279  Illus¬ 
tration*  in  the  Text 
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A  fretful,  crying  baby  nine  times 
out  of  ten  is  a  baby  that  Is  not 
properly  fed.  When  baby  cai>- 
not  have  mother’s  milk  there  is 
no  food  quite  so  safe,  nourish¬ 
ing  and  healthful  as 


With  a  very  few  exceptions  the  illus¬ 
trations  are  from  cases  that  have  been 
under  the  author’s  care,  or  from  speci¬ 
mens  that  have  been  removed  by  opera¬ 
tion.  They  include  a  splendid  series  of 
cystoscopic  drawings  obtained  direct 
from  the  patient,  and  chosen  from  a 
large  collection  made  during  a  number 
of  years.  There  are  also  many  illustra¬ 
tions  of  operations. 

The  author  retains  the  anatomical 
classification  of  diseases,  since  the  book 
is  intended  to  serve  as  an  aid  to  clinical 
work.  The  pathology  given  is  not  the 
pathology  of  the  postmortem  room, 
but  the  living  pathology  met  with  by 
the  surgeon  in  the  operating  theatet. 

“A#  a  guide  to  the  man  in  general  practice  il 
will  find  Its  tint  usefulness.  for  it  will  give  him 
the  practical  suggestion*  he  moil  needs  and 
sound  advice  In  all  lhat  Is  most  recent  In  this 
special  held.  To  the  medical  student  os  well 
as  to  the  practitioner  the  hook  will  be  of  aery  real 
value.99- JAMES  BAYARD  CLARK.  M.D.. 
New  York . 
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By  William  Hanna  Thomson,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

Author  of  "Brain  and  Pmreonatity” 
Tha  Independent.  New  York: 

"Life.  Ifeath  and  Ira  mortality,  !•  a  fcarak  which  a*|»|  ••  • 
Much  foud  fuf  tboafht  Ur  Th.-n.m  •  o  &flMHn  •  I 
U  fuatfrd  a  rapjK»rt  to  OirtltJaai  faith  la  ImaaurtaJ-t* 

Examiner,  Chicago  : 

Ilia  riiwillf  itkUraaUug  In  that  thr  author.  aar.**t  *1 
ami  phfainau  pmnta  in  bn  rv-nrJut»uua  •tnphaUr*  iy  « 
tha  ixtnn*  at  the  in  mortality  of  tha  a.ul  IUad#r  i  •  ill 
appreciate  ilia  »>gv/  in  liaadiinf  a  diamalun  of  garvo  niil 
rakmt  " 

Herald.  Boston : 

“  His  at  rum  ml  fur  Ivuiu-rtUity  upon  tl.a  oat  •  f 
pr  tonality  Ha  maintains  that  the  urtfm  uf  Ufa  haa  laMf 
yat  bavn  dlatuvatal  ami  that.  fft*i  a  aflautiat  Kaut  J 
«»rtr,  ataey tiling  |kunU  W>  immortality  .  ** 

Philadelphia  Telegraph  i 

"  Tha  atatem-nt  of  tha  raaa  fnr  Immortality  o*  arvmlifc 
grojali  la  claerlj  flat**!.  lagaaluualy  anr>i*1  a%4  argot 
■  tth  mtira  r»aa>aah4aa»—  aa  n<4  ooly  | Wet  r-  *4 
VwabmbU  " 

Her  a  Id -Republic  on.  Sail  Lake  City i 

l>aa|i  thinkar*  will  anj*.y  lliU  feuuk  and  Sad  in  il  lilaaa 
llial  mala  tham  think  «liU  *m»rr  " 

irmb,  doth,  $1.00  net:  be  malt  gi.iv. 
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fpwUhUity,  an  umbrella.  Respectability, 
docs  not  submit  willingly  to  the  discom¬ 
fort  of  dripping  clothes,  and  the  umbrella 
is  the  token  of  a  precise  nature. 

His  fate  was  sufficiently  terrible  in  its 
irony  to  get  a  line  in  the  cables,  and  the 
picture  of  the  man  with  the  umbrella 
lying  dead  in  the  roadway  os  tho  troops 
passed  on  was  given  us. 

The  man  with  the  umbrella  was  the 
individual,  and  Europo  no  longer  is  made 
up  of  individuals.  It  is  made  up  of 
masses.  The  individual  has  been  lost. 
A  nfcimcnt  may  be  scattered,  a  brigade 
routed  a  division  hammered,  but  the 
individual  is  gone. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  life  of  the  man 
with  the  umbrella  was  sacrod.  He  might 
have  lss*n  a  timid  person,  but  he  would 
have  gone  almost  anywhere  in  Europe  pro¬ 
tected  by  his  own  consciousness  of  his 
individual  value.  Society  was  organized 
to  protect  him.  laboratories  and  law. 
health  officers  and  policemen,  bacteriol¬ 
ogists  and  surgeons,  worked  to  guard  him. 

Ilis  individualism  was  consciously  im¬ 
portant.  Suddenly  it  becomes  nothing. 
Only  masses  count.  The  individual  is  lost. 

Another  story,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid 
in  1/ondon.  presents  a  picture  worthy  of  a 
gnat,  artist’s  liest.  efforts.  It,  would  make 
an  admirable  etching,  entitled  merely  "In 
thp  Rain."  Incidentally,  it  gives  to  the 
n-uder  an  impression  of  London  as  it  must 
be  for  many  thousands  of  souls  to-day,  a 
london  whoso  truest,  d«»epest  desolation 
our  imaginations  are  feeble  to  conjecture. 
Tho  writer,  whose  story  appeal*  in  the 
Linden  Telegraph  of  August  8,  sketches 
in  his  background  painstakingly,  and  then 
gives  us  speaking  word-pictures  of  tho 
main  figures: 

It,  rained  in  London  yesterday,  now  and 
again.  From  very  dawn  to  sunset  the 
silver  skeins  slanted  down  upon  the  wet 
streets,  tho  dark  shining  roofs,  and  tho 
gray-green  circling  Thames.  It  was  a  fit 
accompaniment  Tor  the  mood  of  London — 
and  not  of  Ixmdon  only.  After  the  fitful 
tension  of  our  life  here  for  the  last  week  the 
cool  and  quiet  lapse  of  the  rain  reflected 
the  breaking  of  the  fever  that  we  could — 
and  did  —control,  but  needs  must  confess. 
There  is  something  in  mere  rain  that 
firings  tho  country  across  the  footlights 
of  the  town.  All  the  week  we  had  been 
walking  in  sunlight  over  our  own  shadows 
upon  the  pavement,  self-centered  and 
something  egotistical.  With  the  rain  camo 
the  remembrance  of  the  long,  rich  levels  of 
Lincolnshire,  the  blue-green  depths  of  the 
Weald,  the  quiet  sunken  lanes  and  meadow¬ 
sweet  of  Devon;  and  London  drew  up  to 
herself  once  more  tho  land  for  which  she 
stands  eternal  sponsor.  We  were  all 
England  in  the  rain.  We  had  made  our 
terrible  election,  and  we  thanked  (lod 
that  at  hast  dishonor  could  novor  he 
ours. 

Outside  a  graystone  house  there  was  a 
crowd,  not  a  very'  large  one.  Most  of  the 
crowd  were  women,  who  wailed  steadily 
in  the  showers.  After  a  while  one  looked 
at  them  with  new  eyes.  It  was  a  symbol 
of  that  awful  waiting,  that  waiting,  help- 
taw  and  dry-eyed,  that,  must  always  be 
woman's  lot  when  the  last  appeals  have 
failed  and  the  fight  has  to  be  fought  out. 
Among  them  there  was  a  keen-eyed,  thin- 
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first  of  a  series  of  Dorothy  Stories  bv  Maravene  Thompson. 
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— by  a  girl  who  was  saved  in  a  reformatory! 
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Faced  little  suffragist,  with  a  wisp  of  party- 
colored  ribbons  and  a  few  papers  to  sell. 
A  policeman,  in  a  wet  waterproof  cape, 
paced  slowly  up  and  down  outside  the 
group.  There  was  another  on  the  step, 
bolding  the  half-opened  door.  Nothing 
was  said,  exeept  now  and  then  in  a  low 
tone;  and  the  rain  eaine  down  steadily. 

if  you  had  asked  the  women  why  they 
waited,  scarcely  one  could  have  told  you. 
( >uly  they  could  uo  longer  stay  at  home. 
Was  there  nothing,  nothing  that  they 
could  do?  This  sentence  of  perpetual 
uselessness  at  the  greatest  of  all  moments 
in  the  life  of  England  was  monstrous, 
archaic,  unbearable.  Yet  there  was  a 
sense  that  its  injustice  was  not  of  man's 
making,  and  at  the  last,  perhaps,  some 
realization  that  there  were  much  and  great 
work  and  patience  to  be  achieved  in  dull 
homes.  A  small,  lithe  figure  in  a  dark- 
blue  robe  and  a  nurse's  headgear  made  its 
way,  bag  in  hand,  through  and  up  the 
steps.  The  policeman  saluted  and  opened 
t  he  door. 

A  moment  later  a  well-groomed,  gray¬ 
eyed  woman  with  dark  hair  went  up  the 
steps—  and  was  refused  admittance.  There 
was  something  that  made  the  little  crowd 
murmur  together  that  she  was  French. 
Turning  at  the  word,  she  paused  a  moment 
on  the  upper  step.  Her  young  face  was 
well  cut,  but  almost  haggard.  She  said, 
quietly,  “No,  I  am  Austrian. ’’  Then* 
was  a  silence.  The  puli<*eman  saluted. 
She  came  down  the  steps,  and  a  path  of 
respect  and  sympathy  was  made  for  her. 
( »ne  can  never  have  t  he  last  touch  of  grace 
with  some  gracious  women.  She  bowed  a 
finger’s  breadth,  and  said  quite  simply. 
*■  But  this  does  not  happen  except  in 
England.  Thank  you." 

She  was  gone;  the  crowd  filled  in  and 
turned  again  to  its  own  tortured  self-<*un- 
Irol.  The  suffragist  put  away  her  papers 
and  became  os  other  women.  One  sobbed, 
but  those  near  her  said  “Hush!"  because 
they  wanted  to  hush  themselves.  She 
pulled  herself  together.  The  door  opened 
and  the  capable  little  nurse  reappeared 
with  her  bag.  She  came  dowu  the  steps, 
and  as  she  came  the  suffragist  spoke  to  her. 
“Is  there  nothing  that  I  can  do?"  The 
nurse  looked  at  her,  and  her  keen  glance 
melted  a  little.  "I’m  afraid  not;  not 
yet  .  .  .  not  yet.  Perhaps  afterward." 
A  moment  later  she.  too,  was  gone,  a 
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compact  and  businesslike  little  helper  in 
time  of  trouble. 

Was  there  nothing  to  be  done  by  women? 
Nothing?  Tho  little  crowd  remained,  and 
the  rain  came  down  steadily  upon  them. 


DRY  TOAST 

T  T  is  fitting  that  each  great  epoch  should 
A  have  its  bard,  to  <«lebrate  immortally 
the  fading  glories  and  the  dawning  efful¬ 
gences.  In  our  own  Southland,  it  appears, 
a  momentous  change  is  taking  place,  a  de¬ 
parture  from  the  traditions  of  centuries. 
It  is  the  end  of  an  old  epoch,  the  beginning 
of  a  new.  Doubtless  there  will  eventually 
appear  the  bard  celebrant,  who  will  make 
famous  his  native  land,  his  age  and  himself. 
But  until  he  come,  we  must  turn  to  lesser 
lights.  The  Times  of  Cuba  favors  one  hot- 
weather  poet,  anonymous,  whose  effusiou 
depicts  with  feeling  the  pathos  and  promise 
in  the  situation  in  the  South: 

l.ay  the  jmi  about  ih**  julep  In  rhe  camphor-hall* 
ai  lut. 

For  the  miracle  ha*  happen**!.  anil  the  olden 
■lay*  art*  past  I 

That  which  made  Milwaukee  fainou*  doe*  no! 
foam  In  Tennessee. 

And  the  lid  In  old  Missouri  I*  ax  tight-locked 
as  can  he 

And  the  comir-puper  Colonel  and  his  cronies  well 
may  Mgh. 

For  the  mint  U  waving  gaily,  and  the  Houth  Is 
going  dry  I 

Ry  the  still-side  on  the  hillside  In  Kentucky  all  U 
still. 

And  the  only  damp  refreshment  must  ho  dipt 
up  from  the  rill. 

\awth  CVllna’s  stately  ruler  gives  his  soda-glass 
a  shove. 

And  discusses  local  option  with  the  So'th  Ca'lina 
guv. 

It  Is  useltws  at  the  fountain  to  lie  winkful  of  the 

ey». 

Kor  tho  cocktail  glass  Is  dusty,  and  the  Houth  Is 
going  dry  I 

It  Is  "water,  water,  everywhere,  and  not  a  drop 
to  drink!" 

We  no  longer  hear  the  music  of  the  mellow  cry¬ 
stal  clink: 

When  the  Colonel,  aud  tie*  Major,  and  the 
Cien'ral.  and  the  Jodge 

Meet  to  have  a  little  nip.  to  give  their  appetites 
an  edge; 

For  the  •■gx-nog  now  Is  nogleNs,  and  the  rye  tuts 
gone  awry. 

And  the  punch-howl  holds  carnations,  for  the 
Houth  Is  going  dry  I 

AU  the  nig  li  leaps  now  have  ia.«*»*L*.  and  are  worn 
upon  the  head! 

Not  the  nightcaiM  that  w ere  taken  when  nobody 
went  to  bed: 

And  the  breeze  uUive  t  he  hhu^-grass  Is  as  solemn 
as  is  death. 

For  It  bears  no  pungent  dove-tang  on  Mm  islorlllc 
breath; 

And  each  man  can  walk  the  cbalk-Uue  wbeu  the 
stars  an*  in  the  sky. 

For  the  fizz-glass  now  Is  tizzies*  and  the  Houth  Is 
going  dry  I 

I -ay  the  Jed  about  the  julep 'neat  h  the  chestnut- 
tree  at  last  . 

For  there's  but  one  kind  of  moonshine,  and  the 
older  days  are  past. 

The  water-wagon  rumble*  through  the  South¬ 
land  on  Its  trip. 

And  it  helps  no  one  to  drop  off  to  pick  up  the 
driver's  whip; 

For  the  mint-beds  now  are  pastures,  and  the 
corkscrew  hangetb  high; 

All  Is  still  along  the  still-side,  and  the  South  Is 
going  dry  ' 
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warm  water,  finishing  with  a 
dash  of  clear  cold  water  to  close 
the  pores. 

Do  this  once  or  twice  a  day,  and 
you  will  be  astonished  how  quickly 
the  healing,  antiseptic  Resinol  balsams 
soothe  and  cleanse  the  pores,  remove 
pimples  and  blackheads,  and  leave  the 
complexion  clear,  fresh  and  velvety. 
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Guaranteed 

6% 

Investment 

First  mortgage 
bonds  on  land 
and  buildings. 

Cash  cost  of  secu¬ 
rity  practically 
twice  loan. 

Borrower  old 
established,  suc¬ 
cessful  company. 

Earnings  for  pro¬ 
tection  of  prin¬ 
cipal  and  inter¬ 
est  largely  above 
requirements. 

Payment  guaran¬ 
teed  by  strong, 
wel  1-known 
firm. 

Before  investing 
your  available 
funds  send  for 
Circular  No. 
863  R. 

Peabody; 
Qoughteling  &Co. 

(Established  1868) 

10  So.  La  Salle  St,  Chicago 


Investments  and  Finance 


LOSSES  AND  GAINS  FOR  US  FROM 
THE  WAR 

F'INANCIAL  writers  have  keen  discuss¬ 
ing  possible  gains  and  losses  to  this 
country  as  consequences  of  the  war  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  While  a  diversity  of  opinion  exists,  all 
agree  that  there  will  be  notable  gains  in 
some  directions  and  notable  losses  in 
others.  AH  point  out  difficulties  in  making 
forecasts,  chief  of  which  is  the  absence  of 
anything  like  similar  conditions  at  any  oth¬ 
er  time  in  the  world’s  history.  Moreover, 
“our  industrial  machinery  is  now  quite  too 
complicated  in  its  workings  to  permit  the 
problem  to  1m*  solved.”  Such  statistics  and 
other  information  as  can  be  obtained  show, 
however,  in  the  opinion  of  The  Boston  iVrrrs 
Bureau,  that  “several  leading  industries 
are  bound  to  make  substantial  profits.” 
At  the  same  time  they  “utterly  dispel  the 
fallacy  that  the  American  people  can  profit 
through  the  carnage  in  Europe.”  The 
writer  presents  a  table,  showing  gains  and 
losses  for  fourteen  im|M>rtant  commodities, 
products  or  lines  of  business,  as  already 
indicated  in  price,  or  other  changes,  since 
July  2 6. 
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*0*400.000 

286.720.nttl 
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10400400 
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UMWKH 
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$306,100,000 

Komffit  trade 

*4.25‘J.5UU.UJO 

•1 10.700400 

( ’ocjmrrr ul  f»i!urr-» 

2fiS.UOO.OUO 

•fe.60U.000 

(’njtir  pNrolnUD. 

222.ttJ0.UU)  KaUuD* 

ss  400.000 

Lumber 

3M.3tf7.rrfl.Ott>  fret 

2U.UU0.UUU 

. 

1.Z32.UU),UU>  pottMfc 

134*0.000 

Htivrr . 

*7400400 

2428.000 

Total  of  tbewlnMra . . 

*  Kfltimital. 

I7U4.148.UMI 

From  this  it  app»«ars  that  advances  al¬ 
ready  mode  in  seven  leading  commodities, 
when  applied  to  the  total  yearly  output  in 
America,  would  show  &  gross  increase  in 
value  of  more  than  $912,000,000.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  seven  other  commo¬ 
dities  or  items  which  show’  a  loss  of  $704,- 
000,000.  From  these  figures  the  super¬ 
ficial  observer  might  infer  that  this  country 
in  a  fuU  year  would  make  a  profit  of  $208.- 
000,000  out  of  the  war.  This,  however, 
is  far  from  being  the  case,  since  “there  are  a 
large  number  of  profits  and  losses  which 
are  beyond  calculation."  Among  losses 
arc  those  due  to  idleness  of  labor  and 
capital,  “the  consequences  of  which  no  one 
can  figure  up.”  Likewise,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  determine  to  what  extent 
losses  in  the  value  of  cotton  and  crude 
petroleum  “will  diminish  the  profits  of 
retailers."  The  writer  says  further: 

“Other  incalculable  factors  are  the  high 
interest,  cost  of  new  capital,  and  of  or¬ 
dinary  loans  to  corporations  and  individ¬ 
uals;  the  depreciation  of  idle  plants  or 
machinery,  tne  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living,  and  the  losses  involved  in  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  stock  aud  bond  business  and  other 
financial  transactions.  Much  of  the ‘gain' 
showm  above  is  gain  to  the  producer  and 
loss  to  the  consumer,  so  that  it  off sets 
itself.  Present  indications  are  that  our 
total  foreign  commerce  is  mnuing  at  the 


rute  of  about  $1,197,000,000  per  annum 
below  last  year;  and  assuming  u  10  per  cent 
margin  of  profit,  this  would  involve  a  loss  of 
nearly  $120,000,000  per  annum.  However, 
for  any  twelvemonth  period  the  shrink¬ 
age  in  our  foreign  trade  does  not  seem  likely 
to  l>e  more  than  half  of  the  present  shrink¬ 
age.  The  war  increase  in  nommerrui! 
failures  seems  to  be  at  the  rate  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $98,500,000  vearly. 

"Still  no  itemized  amount  can  ever  teC 
the  story;  and  those  who  wish  to  obtain 
some  notion,  however  rough,  of  our  nc. 
profit  or  loss  may  better  judge  from  t be 
August  decrease  in  bank  exchanges.  Tbi# 
decrease  was  at  t  he  rate  of  $29,400,000,00' 
vearly;  and  net  income  in  the  United 
States  available  for  personal  expenses  is 
equivalent  on  the  average  to  about  6  per 
cent,  of  bank  exchanges.  Six  per  cent, 
of  this  loss  in  exchanges  iN  $1,764,000,000, 
while  the  total  income  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  has  been  estimated  at  $26,000,000000. 

“Nevertheless  with  four  European  na¬ 
tions  virtually  fighting — according  to  the 
common  financial  view,  for  the  protection, 
if  not  the  preservation,  of  our  business  in¬ 
stitutions.  we  can  afford  to  be  cheerful  in 
fact*  of  a  rather  substantial  net  loss.” 

It  is  believed  by  many  writers  that  our 
manufacturing  industries  will,  on  the  w  hole, 
make*  gains.  Some  writers — for  example, 
one  in  the  Springfield  Republican  an* 
inclined  to  think  that.  New  England  “may 
enjoy  an  industrial  boom”  in  consequence 
of  the  war.  He  recalls  how  the  gnat 
textile  industries  of  New  England  prac¬ 
tically  had  their  origin  in  the  Napoleonic 
wars: 

"New  England's  troubles  during  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  a  century  or  more  ago. 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  textih 
manufacturing  in  this  section.  The  tii>t 
cotton-mills  in  the  Blacks  tone  Valiev  were 
started  earlier,  but  what  diverted  New 
England  capital  into  the  business  on  any 
considerable  scale  was  first  the  embargo  on 
commerce  im|M»sed  by  President  Jefferson, 
which  ruined  almost  the  flourishing  New 
England  merchant  marine,  and  then  the 
war  of  1812-14  with  England.  Present 
conditions  are  enough  like  t  hose  of  a  century 
ago  to  suggest  not  very  dissimilar  industrial 
results.  That  is  to  sav,  the  present 
general  European  war  lias  destroyed  foreign 
competition  in  the  American  market  and 
brought  to  New  England  a  special  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  supplying  the  domestic  demand 
for  manufactured  goods.  Manufacturing 
to-day  is  to  be  abnormally  stimulated, 
perhaps,  just  as  it  was  then.  The  war, 
evidently,  means  that  New  England  may 
enjoy  an  industrial  boom;  but  this  will  have 
a  much  wider  basis  than  that  of  the  infant 
manufacturing  Immuti  of  a  century  ago  if  the 
American  exj»ort  trade  to  neutral  coun¬ 
tries  can  now  be  promoted  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  American  marine  ami  the 
establishment  of  American  (tanking  con¬ 
nections  in  neutral  markets.” 

RAILROAD  DIVIDEND  PROSPECTS 

Until  the  directors  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  met  in  the  second  week 
of  September,  and  declared  the  raid’ 
regular  dividend,  it  had  lieen  felt  in  bow*’ 
financial  circles  that  a  reduction  might  he 
made.  There  had  also  been  intimation* 
that  other  roads  might  be  compelled  to 
reduce  their  dividends,  in  part  because  of 
war  influences,  in  part  because  of  the  poor 
|  business  ami  low  rales  that  prevailed  before 
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ho  war  began.  The  question  is  asked  now 
vhether  many  other  standard  roads  re¬ 
porting  poor  earnings  will  be  able  to  follow 
he  example  of  the  New  York  Central  and 
naintain  their  regular  rates.  Among  these 
th  probably  a  dozen  roads  that  have  large 
urpluoes  from  which  they  could,  if  they 
hose,  maintain  their  present  dividends  for 
ome  time  to  come  in  case  poor  earnings 
ontinued.  On  this  point  a  writer  in  the 
sew  Y ork  Evening  Poet  says: 

“When  business  is  good,  every  well- 
uanagod  railroad  builds  up  a  profit  and 
oss  surplus  to  take  car©  of  dividend  obliga- 
ions  and  meet  other  pressing  payments 
luring  a  period  of  trade  reaction.  The 
ollowing  table  shows  the  annual  dividend 
©quirementa  and  the  profit  and  Iorr  sur- 
>lus  of  several  railroads  which  must  in 
he  near  future  take  dividend  action: 

Ann  not  Profit 

Diwtnd  and  Loot 

Payment*  Sarplnt 

VniayKom. .  $28,394,248  $29,047,181 

Jr*  York  Central  12.9fl6.794  11443.021 

ktcMaoa .  1OJ98.7S0  20^60 .»)  l 

loltixnorw  *  Ohio -  9,120.978  37.410.182 

lufhastoo .  8.867,128  9l.039.15fl 

jckawann* .  6.028400  33.186,718 

owB  Pacific .  21,863,370  151.163487 

iroat  Northrrn  . .  14,098.660  45.143.HK 

.crtlvCTii  Paciflr  17.360,000  83.809.770 

Valley  .  fl.060.170  25.0flfl.23 1 

“As  a  profit  and  loss  surplus  simply  rep- 
vsents  the  excess  of  total  assets  over  total 
iahilities,  with  a  more  or  less  arbitrary 
■  alue  placed  on  assets,  too  much  impor- 
anoe  can  easily  be  placed  on  that  item, 
n  many  instances,  however,  a  profit  and 
oss  surplus  includes  a  large  cash  ac¬ 

count.  In  the  case  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
■xatnple,  actual  cash  stood  at  *30,267. 605, 
with  miscellaneous  investments  at  $12,- 
■02,000,  loans  and  bills  receivable  at  $13- 
’99,000,  accounts  receivable  at  $18,170,000, 
ind  marketable  securities  at  $86,930,000. 
■Vith  those  assets  and  current  liabilities 
»f  less  than  $50,000,000,  the  company  could 
nanage  to  pay  unearned  dividends  for  a 
oilier  period  tlian  is  likely  to  be  ©x- 
s>rienoed.“ 


Well  Fortified  Investments 


Every  investment,  to  be  soft,  must  be  amply  fortified  And  safeguarded 
against  all  possible  contingencies,  including  such  events  as  those  through  which 
we  arc  now  passing. 

First  Mortgage  investments  founded  an  tht  land  arc  fortified  with  especial 
strength  against  present  conditions.  The  land  is  the  rock-ribbed  basil  of  our 
whole  financial  and  commercial  structure.  Foreign  wars  can  not  take  the  land 
away  nor  seriously  affect  its  value. 

Safe  Investments  for  $1000  or  More 

We  offer  a  variety  of  first  mortgage  6%  serial  real  estate  bonds,  which 
afford  safe  investments  to  those  seeking  non-fluctuating  securities,  and  whose 
value  is  not  impaired  by  periods  of  international  conflict  and  commercial  tension. 
They  offer  a  safe  refuge  for  the  funds  of  both  American  and  foreign  investors. 

The  Kcunti*.  WC  b»vc  told  for  the  Uit  31  yon  k»vt  euecesefully  met  the  teals  of  several  iveh 
period*  at  this,  without  the  lorn  of  either  principal  or  interest  to  any  investor. 

Thcte  hondt  are  in  convenient  denomination*.  $100.  $300  and  $1,000  At  they  mature  serially 
they  five  the  ioveitor  a  choice  of  maturities  Write  for  Circular  No.  54&-K. 


lilllllliinilUIUBBIUHlilll! 


U/iUTCn  in  CAS  Write  (or  Liu  of  Invention* 
TT AH  I  CU  IUlAO  Wanted.  $1,000,000  in 

^ ■  prize*  offered  for  invention*. 
Our  lour  books  sent  free.  Patents  secured  or  ice  returned. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  *  CO.,  7S9  Ninth,  Vaskiaftaa,  D.  C. 


How  Many  of  Your 
Investments  Gone 
Wrong  in  3 1  Year*  ?  m 

Not  oneo/ourcuatommbasfvrrlott 
a  penny  on  our  Form  Mort|i|ri 
since  »r  •tartr.J  In  buaineaa  j  I  years  ago. 

"We're  Right  Here  on  tbc  Ground** 
and  know  values  am!  borrowers  In  this 
great  lertll-  North  weal  territory. 

Inveatu  .r-  Wnte  lor  Booklet  "A” 
and  IJmi  oi  tillering*. 

EL  J.  Lander  A  Co. 

Oraad  Fork*.  N  D  JBbI 

1*1  J»al  ^319 

Capital  u4  Sarplaa.  $400,000  TJJr 
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Nervous  States 

Their  Nature  and  Catuea 

By  Paul  Dubois.  M.D. 

Author  of  "Ptydiic  Treatment  of  Nervous  Disorders." 

"  Inlucoce  of  the  Mind  on  the  Body,'*  "Sell  Control"  He. 

Authorized  Tran$lati^t% 

By  EDWARD  C.  RICHARDS.  M  B..  CM. 

Dr.  Dubois  points  out  that  ocuraMhenia,  con- 
trary  to  a  general  impression,  is  not  a  new  disease 
created  entirely  by  the  conditions  of  modem  life. 
Mott  men  and  women  are  subject  to  various 
degrees  of  neurasthenia  due  to  the  influence  of 
fatigue,  by  which  are  brought  on  psychic  debilities, 
so  that  nature  reacts  and  they  become  irritable 
or  sad.  The  most  healthy  of  men  may  become 
temporarily  neurasthenic. 

1 2 mo,  cloth;  75  emit  Not, 
postpaid.  80  cents 

Funk  &  WagnalU  Company 

3S4-M9  F.artk  Atom.  N.w  York  Otr 


Here  are  four  answers.  One  of  them  wilt 
solve  your  problem. 

1.  Outright  Purchase  Plan  — " Pure  gold  "  secu¬ 
rities.  yielding  or  better. 

2.  Guarantee  Certificate  Plan  —Safety  of  In¬ 
vestment  guaranteed. 

3.  Investment  Endowment  Plan-  *%  or  more  units 
of  7%  securities  sold  on  monthly  payments. 

4.  Compound  Investment  Plan — 7‘J  securities 
sold  on  your  own  terms 

Write  us  for  details  of  eaeh  plan. 

THE  REALTY  GUARANTEE  &  TRUST  CO. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS,  $400,000  00 


A  lint  of  the  railroads  and  industrial 
-ompanies  which  in  the  past  twenty  months 
©dueed,  or  passed,  their  dividends  was 
wently  printed  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Phe  number  wa«  1 15;  the  annual  payments 
or  the  115  having  amounted  to  $85,000,- 
XX).  In  the  month  of  August  twenty- 
lire©  oompanies  passed  their  dividends 
nainly  in  eonRequence  of  the  war,  but 
H<cause  also  of  poor  general  conditions. 
Phe  figures  given  relate  only  to  the  larger 
-orporations.  No  account  is  taken  of 
imaller  concerns,  since  from  them  it  would 
'►e  impossible  to  obtain  definite  data.  Of 
the  115  companies  that  passed  or  redueed 
l heir  dividends,  twenty  were  railroads,  the 
remainder  being  industrials.  Following  is 
»  list  of  the  railroads,  with  the  former  rate 
|wid,  the  present  rate,  the  amount  of  the 
former  payment,  and  that  of  the  present: 

Far.  Prrt.  Farmer 

Hoad  Stair  Rat e  Payment  Preo.  Pay. 

B«  Pour  pf  .  1%  $300,000 

A  Msnw  p(...  6  188.988 

flcKoo  4  Maior  tom.  4  1480.215 

'W  A  Otio  .  5  3.139.630 

R.  Isl.  A  IV  5  3.743.800 

'•to.  A  Sou.  1st  [2  4  340.000 

Cok.  A  Sou.  2d  pf  4  340,000 

'»ta.J.  4  Q.«sn  .  2  50.000 

-laoi.  Central.  7  5%  7.650,720  I5.464.BUJ 

8a.  K.  4  Te*.  pf  . .  4  520.000  . 

Hit  R.  at  M  Ut  pf .  4  2406.480 

W  Htvm .  6  ..  10.801,020 

*  Y..  Oof  4  W  2  1.192479 

Yitkrl  P1*t*  com  . .  4  500,000 

V*W  Plat*  l.t  pf  ,  5  550,000 

Y*4*|  PUu  2d  pf  5  250.000 

S.  L  Southwestern  pf  4  795,748 

Y  stolk  Southern  2  . .  320,000 

fiahsndlr  pT . .  5  2  1.373,906  549462 

Psahsndlr  com..  S  1458,853 

it  L  4  3.  P.  US  pi  4  199,738 
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First  Mortgages 

Security — Stability — Income 


War  times  call  for  the  soundest  se¬ 
curity  in  your  investments.  Invest 
then,  in  mortgages  covering  lands 
that  produce  standard  crops  needed 
the  world  over. 


ALFALFA  GETS  THE  MONEY 

for  your  Interest,  and  the  famous  M  Black 
Lands  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama  secure 
your  principal. 

Your  Life  Insurance  premiums  go  into  our 
F arm  Mortgages — why  not  your  savings  ? 

SAFETY  FIRST  our  rule— Interest  and 
Principal  Guaranteed* 

You  need  our  illustrated  booklet  41  Down 
South/'  Send  for  k— ask  for  booklet  1 132-K. 


Ward- Hard  son  Mortgages,  selected  by  an 
experienced  organisation,  arc  backed  by 
well-managed,  producing  farms  in  the  fer¬ 
tile  Black  Lands  of  Central  Texas.  Yield 
$H%  Interest.  They  are  in  bond  form,  with 
interest  coupons  attached  payable  through 
the  National  City  Bank  in  New  York. 

Send  for  our  interesting,  illustrated  Booklet 
D-6  and  list  of  offerings. 


Our  Valuations  ars  Your  Prvtsction 


Ward- Harrison  Mortgage  Co 

Fort  Worth,  Ttxu 


I  CAPITAL  PAID  KA  IN  9  600.000  V. 

Pri  SA4.WDCR3  ^votHT  Ui(4i«4  ATTivC  v<(  3 

WMrTNEY-CCNTRAL.  BLDG.  NcwOmIKAMS 
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Are  Your  inactive  Funds 
Earning  Interest  ? 

Those  having  funds  earning  no 
income,  and  who,  as  a  result  of  the 
war  disturbance  and  the  consequent 
closing  of  the  markets,  cannot  invest 
them  satisfactorily,  should  consider 
the  advantage  of  holding  such  funds 
intact  until  the  proper  time  for  per¬ 
manent  investment  arrives. 

Our  interest  bearing  Certificates 
of  Deposit  afford  a  means  for  safely 
and  profitably  accomplishing  this 
purpose.  We  also  allow  interest  on 
funds  deposited  with  us  in  a  check¬ 
ing  account. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  submit  a 
definite  propositional  your  request. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

140  Broadway 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $30,000,000 


Wm  DANF0RTH  A 
07  FARM  MORTGAGES  M 

/ O  Are  proven  taf*  Investments. 

)FWfy*«U  year*  of  practical  ex- 
L*ri**nce  In  l«-i>1lii*  money  on 
farm  land*  without  default  of 
a  •ingle  dollar  of  principal  nr  H 
Interest  I*  back  of  every 
DANPORTH  MORTGAGE. 

You  can  Invent  $300  or  ftUDU  i  u*t 
jl*  safety  ia  you  can  S 
amount- 

A  ikftr  our  Dusriptn*  L  it*  So.  >0 

A.  G.  DAKFORTH  A  CO..  Bankers 

Founded  A.D.  it $3 

WASHINGTON.  ILLINOIS 


8^  7  FIRST  MORTGAGES 

%  I  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

N*t  I  on  Improved  buiio—o  and  i rodent U I  p>oi>- 
erty.on  cooaetvative  50%  margin  We  have  had  ti  year*' 
experience  It*  t  hie  field,  reference*  fur  Dished  II  «le*ired.  Title* 
tube  approved  by  leading  attorney*.  Oorreepuodenceloviied . 

PALMER  AND  PALMER.  JackaonvIUe,  Fla. 


Farm  Mortgages 


% 


In  Selected  Parte  of 

Kansas  Oklahoma— Arkansas— Texas 

Right  io  the  heart  uf  tbedistridd  where  retvrd  bruit- 
inq  cropa  of  wheat  and  rorn  have  hnrvwbri. 

6Q/  Stcurtd  by  improved  and  pro- 
yO  ductive  farms,  these  mortgages 
offer  an  investment  affording 
hiyktst  smutty  and  stability,  1 n‘A 
assured  income.  Proof  again*! 
disquieting  influwKM  of  far  *4f 
Not  to  joe  European  trouWee. 

For  13  years  the  Maxwell  Investment  Co.  has  been 
making  loan*  in  the  rich  and  productive  central 
west.  The  management  of  the  company^  In  clos¬ 
est  possible  touch  with  the  prosperous  farmery 
and  no  loans  are  made  except  after  rigid  intpec* 
tion  by  nur  salaried  examiners  We  put  our  own 
money  into  each  loan  and  loan  not  more  tiuii 
3o  to  40%  «l  the  v  alue  uf  the  security. 

W c gudi  xinUt  all  material  statements  m  lep^rt* 
signed  by  our  examiners.  We  guarantee  the 
title  to  each  property  and  that  ea«  ii  mortgage  1* 
a  tint  lieu. 

Our  Mrvtcr  relieves  you  uf  all  care  in  lunnei 
tion  with  your  Investment,  we  attending  every 
detail  of  collection,  remittance,  taxes  and  insur¬ 
ance,  arid  sending  you  interest 

Write  for  our  newest  list  of  mort^agr*..  Complete 
information  furnished  concerning  any  d*»Mred 
loan. 

Maxwell  Investment  Company 


nkiWCn^AnaH 


HIGH  COMMODITY  PRICES 

"War-time  prices  still  prevail  fur  a  host 
of  commodities."  says  Bradstreet' m  of 
September  12.  The  writer  believes.  how¬ 
ever,  that  "the  acute  tension  has  disap¬ 
peared  from  quarters  that  were  more  or 
less  perturbed  by  the  stoppage  of  imports 
of  certain  articles."  At  the  same  time, 
the  situation  continues  "highly  sensitive 
to  influences  growing  out  of  the  war.  os  well 
as  to  domestic  conditions  arising  from 
strong  demands  for  accessories,  groceries, 
and  provisions  in  general."  About  the 
only  article  that  has  "displayed  a  sharp 
slump”  is  tin. 

As  to  the  general  tendency,  there  has 
been  a  slight  drop  from  the  record  high 
point  reached  on  August  15.  The  index- 
number  now  works  out  for  September  1  at 
9.7572,  the  ratio  of  decrease  from  "the 
hitherto  unequaled  price  level  of  August 
15  being  9.1  of  one  percent."  It  is  curious 
to  note,  however,  that  the  September  1 
index-number  was  only  5.8  per  cent,  higher 
than  the  number  for  September  I.  1912.  a 
year  in  which  prices  were  "exceptionally 
high."  Following  is  a  table  showing  the 
groups  of  articles  employed  in  making  up 
the  index-number  at  four  recent  dates: 


Sr  pi  1. 

*4»h 1- 1. 

4ae  /A. 

Sept.  1. 

ISIS 

is  u 

I$U 

isu 

HrOMUtuffa 

$0.1 W6U 

Ri.ogu 

$0  1001 

lain* 

Live  otock 

. .  4245 

.4700 

4H60 

41*20 

Provision* 

2J11TS 

2.243S 

2.5006 

2^206 

Fruit* 

.22W 

1647 

-2306 

J356 

Qida  and  Uatbrr 

. .  1.3075 

1.3800 

1.4300 

l  4475 

Textiles 

2.51W 

2.3S20 

2.3704 

2.4004 

Mrixla 

,754b 

5542 

.8707 

.646$ 

C'oaJ  and  uoke 

,0U73 

D067 

.0067 

.0067 

Oils . 

.ms 

3SB5 

.3755 

3792 

Naval  sUvts 

..  .0711 

Mil 

.0784 

.0764 

Bailihux  luatenai- 

Jb4J 

.0*22 

.0812 

.0*16 

Chemiral*  and  dnut* 

..  .!W«7 

6046 

I  i  ■  r,U, 

Mb4*rllann)u« 

.3307 

2906 

3088 

:1451 

Total , , 

SM.IfiNi 

5N.W7 

S9MM5 

$9.7372 

It  appears  from  another  statement  in  the 
same  paper  that  on  September  I,  thirty- 
five  articles  were  higher  than  on  August 
15.  that  sixteen  articles  had  declined,  and 
fifty-four  remained  stationary.  Follow-ing 
are  lists  of  these  articles : 

StFTMI.IUI  I.  11*14.  C.'MUKIct.  WUH  Al'ClW  IS.  I*M 


IN. 


Wheal 

butter 

She# 

Oat* 

Markers 

Topper 

Ba/Uv 

•  urraru- 

lead 

Eye 

Hide* 

AolhroiTte  <\*1 

Flnur 

l  OKK-  lr*l  torf 

t  ’un' ville  cok# 

live 

H*»|* 

Petroleum.  cnnW 

JuU 

TottonAMd-oil 

Beef.  rtfCMM 

Max 

Opsufii 

MiU 

•*if  irun  tia^lrra 

Hope 

Uk 

st*d  billet* 

Tobocrvi 

Barviii 

1  inplatc* 

«•> 

Ixnl 

beau** 

aarai**!-* 

Com 

sugar 

Tin 

Sbcep  lur 

'lea 

guickxilvrr 

Hogs,  live 

Kicr 

Brick 

Mutton,  rarra*^- 

Bean- 

Nail* 

Crtfee 

Pea.  f 

.SR 

1  s«'Nv  NukP 

Kubhrr 

H*4-.  «xrra»»s 

SS  ool,  Aiutrmlixn 

Uaie 

Bread 

1‘nnt-ckolh* 

llkm 

Beef  famiU 

Standard  tbret  g. 

Yellow  pine 

Pork 

( ihpm 

Spruce  tonl*T 

Hon.- 

•  ottontbeetirv/-. 

Hrmkrk  timUr 

Cb*T*r 

Southern 

Alum 

Codfwii 

Iron  are 

Bicarhocmir  •c.l* 

Moloaw  •* 

Pig  Iran,  Southern 

Boroi 

SoH 

hgmtt,  Bmi 

C'arbolK  xml 

Potabj*- 

Steel  rail* 

Cauatic  sod* 

Appktr 

Biuimifioui  vvo! 

Nitrie  arid 

Prxaut- 

Southern  ook* 

Sulfuru-  arid 

LrCDoTo* 

Petroleum,  rcku  d 

Pbcapbxtr  r*el 

Rouio- 

laaned-cil 

Alcohol 

Ca*tar-o»i 

Mui&iii 

Ook-Watbri 

s>bve-oil 

Faptr 

Cotton 

Kes&n 

Oround  Uai»- 

Wool.  Obo>  A  P* 

Turpentine 

lor 

TottoiHerd 

•  flabs«rlb*rt  itch  vwk  r*f*l  v*  UiU  Chart  r* vl»*4  to  4xt* 


Effect  of  War 


in  Europeon  prices  of  com¬ 
modities,  labor  and  invest¬ 
ments  is  constantly  being 
anticipated  for  subscribers 
to  Babson  Reports. 

hliminate  worry.  Cease  depend* 
tntf  on  rumors  or  luck.  Work  in 
accordance  with  a  definite  policy 
based  on  fundamental  atatistics. 

For  I'jrtiLuUik-  whkli  will  be  sent 
graiiii-iiddreii  Dept.  G-4-36  of  the 

Babson  Statistical  Organization 

Executive  Block.  Wellexley  HiUa,  Mau. 
L*r|**i  Statistical  Ore  aaUatloa  a t  It*  Character  Ut  U.  I. 


WOT  Your  Money  Will  Earn  7*3  8< 

M  lo»Ml*d  in  ftrxi  mortgage*  In  Okitbcsnx 
City  Improved  rvxl  W «  h*r*  B*m 

hxd  x  lo*a.  lntvrv*t  paid  prompt  I  j  V*l*» 
W  «'t  property  thrw  titue*  amount  of  lo*r 
r  H  rite  for  rtf*  booklet  describing  oar  bo*l 
nr**  and  li*t  of  loan*  W*  have  loan*  •  f 

ii  &  o>  to  no.too  ou. 

AurelluM-Swuimun  Co. 

31  Suit  Nat.  Baak  BU*  .  Oklahoma  Gtf .  Oka 


CLERGYMENS— 

amounts. at  proflubk  rttci.  should  have  their 
nimn  added  to  our  mailing  Hat.  No  Chxrjc 

Hennepin  Mortgiflc  Loan  Co. 

MINNLAFOUS  NINMUOTA 


Booka  by  Grenville  Kleiaer  that  Build 


PRESTIGE  and  POWEi 


f  Humorous  Hits  and  How  1 
Hold  an  Audionoo 

l'ueiu*.  aud  Monologue*  —  the  favueii 
nuinbem  of  favorite  authors  and  eot* 
talnera.  Prin  t  leal  advice  on  driller 
F«*r  Timriirna  D*nm^nc  nod  After- Dino* 
und  «*ibet  occanlonfl.  By  mail,  11.40 

How  to  Spook  In  Publlo  I'TSS*'  ft- 

Heal  SelMtiftructoc:  sui  Elocutionary  Manual  Aa 

comprlrlDg^xfix  fur  develupmvnt  uf  Br^uih  H 
IDE.  Voice.  Pronunciation,  Expnvalon.  G**t-  M 
ure,  with  aeiectluni  from  ancient  and  modern 
maitenilM-rti.  jYrf,  $1.25.  by  mail,  VI 


fPArtanftlltV  Pover  "I  Ituairlnaii"D.  c 
rvrionalllj  Memory,  0f  English  sty*  • 

Vocabulary,  of  Spcecb.  of  Wlvtitv,  nf  bvonin 
of  llluftratlun.  of  tb*  Eye.  of  Co<iver*a(»‘>rj 
Lbe  PerMuiallty  fbat  aliu,  romtiria  and  su* 
AVf,  $1-ZS;  by  malL.  poat-|iald.  SI  R 

How  to  Argut  and  Win  \i 

SuRiruslIoii*  for  training  the  mind,  *>  tbai  T* 
tbougbt  shall  be  quirk  and  clear  and  »UU«  ■ 
menu  effective;  for  intltilnif  the  tonime  tu  ■ 
pmuoalve  appeal  and  orguineuL  TeUs  ibr  p 
ronverwr  and  the  campaigner  “bow  toibtnk  "  fi  i 
AVI.  SI  Z5;  by  mall,  ptiet-pald.  |14S.  ' 

slJ  How  to  Dovolop  Solf-Confidtnci 

in  Speech  and  Manser.  D*aU  w|Us  nucocr 
on  a  power  In  the  making  of  men— with  cun ' 
v  ation  of  an  agreeable  vain*  and  all  the  rntfi* 
fi  '■  r^weotiaJi  of  personal  It  v.  AVf.  $1.25.  tit  ai" 
/ 1  poanald,  SI  .35. 

At  ali  Hook$torfs.  or  jHA«f-#«u*J  b*  pubUs Awr*  i  •  r* 
ettpi  of  mail  priet-  th*  Ftiw.  Carriage  Pai d,/vr 

FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  CO..  D«r(.  211,  NEW  TORI 
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This  Book- 

will  tip  th^ 

Wasted 
Profits 

You  sell  the  article  you 
make — say  for  a  dollar. 

It  ought  to  cost  seventy 
cents  to  produce  and 
sell.  But  it  really  costs 
seventy -nine  cents— 
the  nine  cents  shows 
thirty  or  forty  leaks 
you  don’t  know  about. 

That  nine  cents  of  wa¬ 
sted  profit  doesn't  do 
anyone  any  good-  it’s 
just  a  plain,  economic 
waste. 

It’s  a  waste  you  can¬ 
not  afford. 

It’s  the  waste  that  may 
be  responsible  for  that 
passed  dividend. 

It’s  the  waste  that  may 
have  prevented  you 
from  paying  good 
salaries  and  keeping 
your  good  men. 

It’s  the  waste  that  may 
break  the  business. 


to  You — 

between 

Saved 
Profits 

Business  is  a  gamble  :|| 
when  you  gueae — and 
a  certainty  when  you 
know.  When  you 
£uess  that  an  article 
costs  seventy-nine 
cents,  the  chances  are 
it  will  cost  that  much 
— or  more. 


When  you  know  that 
it  ought  to  cost  seventy 
cents— why,  then,  you 
make  it  cost  seventy 
cents  and  put  into  your 
pocket  the  nine  cents 
of  saved  profit. 

If  you  are  manu Pictur¬ 
ing  on  a  losing  basis,  it 
won’t  help  you  any  just 
to  increase  your  sales 
by  tremendous  and 
costly  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  efforts.  Few  can 
raise  prices.  But  all  can 
.save  profits.  Saved 
profits  are  the  only 
sure  profits. 


Cost  Keeping  fhat  Protects  “Profits'' 


EOlcmnt  Co%t  — the  book— 1 

•nd  Mil  log  coots  by  efficient  monster 
coot  of  cotj  keeping  end  whet  to  do  wi 
Question.  How  con  ?  protect  my  pr~ 

It  hes  296  pages,  adequately  lllustrat 
head.  Ws  will  gladly  send  It  post  pa  I 

BURROUGHS  ADO 
49  Burroughs  Block,  D 

•  dlfVeeM  HodeU  la  m  OmAre An#  sj 


e  gtitde  to  getting  lower  manufacturing,  accounting 
fit,  as  well  •!  g  tbit  book  on  coat  keeping,  cutting  the 
I  coat  ft gu ret  after  you  heve  them  It  enewera  your 

Rtndly  requeei  your  copy,  on  your  firm’s  letter - 
without  charge  br  obligation. 


COM  PAN  Y 

-  -~..ss*ea  Ofln,  16  Cannes  Street 

H  Lon  do  ■.  tO,  England 

v»  In  pM  re  II#  Arafat 


Thousands 

of 


Ideas  for  Sermons 


ELECTRIGRAILWAY  MILEAGE 

There  are  now  in  this  country  45.UUO 
ules  of  electric  railway,  Pennsylvania 
a  vine  the  greatest  ainounf,  with  New 
ork  coming  second  and  Ohio  third.  The 
verage  cap  lalization  per  mile  in  Imiid* 
nd  stock*  issued  in  $124,793.  New  Kn- 
tand  shows  the  lowest  capitalization  per 
lilo.  while  the  Eastern  Stale  show  the 
jgest.  The  smallest  mileage  is  shown 
i  Nevada.  These  facts  an-  derived  from  a 
irmnary.  prepared  for  Thr  ll'ritt  Street 
ourtial  from  data  previously  given  in 
'hr  Electric  Haihray  Journal.  Following 
re  other  interesting  faets: 

“At  tile  elose  of  Will  there  were  1.187 
ompanies.  with  a  total  of  45,003  miles  of 
rack.  97.721  ears.  $2,801 .852,525  issued 
apital  atook.  $2,814,334,098  funded  debt, 
utstanding.  and  a  total  authorized  rapt- 
ilization  of  storks  and  bonds  of  $8,740.- 
82.263.  of  which  $5,616,180,625  had  been 
isned.  The  figure*  for  the  various 
ums  of  the  country  show  a*  follows: 


V.io 

c»  i  .V*.  Cm.  No.  Com  of  Track 

Mr  Knibml  108  15,92*  6.37B 

wtrm  .  471  IM44#  13,555 

.r.trol  322  ».0BS  15.4M 

Hithrrn  »  4.418  .’J3I 

■mum  .  43-23**  7.#1 

Total  .  1,1*7  #7.721  4V«2 

Total 

•dhcrxttd  1  'apital  ftk.  fantUtl  lUht  .Stir  A  BA* 

cm  England  l2Jl.IX3.ftVl  »249,0ft6.3OO  4470.10B.Wi 

Mten  U1ft.400.94n  2, 237.073 JftO  3.463.473.1BH 

«Mral  ..  .  97B.774.avi  l.4«7.7Sft,473  2.447^ft4J23 

Hiih-m  ...  282.aiS.nnn  441,0ft4,40n  723.9l2.40li 

firm  . .  700,073  .non  mS.M9.40n  1,645.722,500 

Tout . 3.400,140,44*1  3,2fth,ftil.H»  1.730,782.363 

Capital  sa  BuoAtA  lu*i  Total  I  muni 
am  Knclawl....  209,701,740  179,904, 2.VI  3ft9.90ft.OUn 

cm  ...  1.1X37.409.730  1,214,607.100  2,232.016,130 

retral  .  745.38l.ftSO  817.261,648  l_5a2.M2.fl0* 

Htbm  .  197.404.170  I7fl.9ft9.ft0ft  374,363.770 

•rrtrro  .  ft1l.9ft5.8ift  42S.3I1.500  1.1X17.467.325 


Total  2.8IU  .152.525  2,K14;t34.l)Qft  5,6111.1*6,62:1 


“It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that, 
be  45,004  miles  of  electric  line  in  the 
ountrv  are  capitalized  at  an  average  of 
124,793  a  mile  in  issued  stock*  and 
onda.  The  New-  England  States  have  the 
jweat  eapitalization  per  mile,  the  6,379 
dies  in  that  section  averaging  in  issued 
locks  and  bonds  but  $61,090  a  mile.  The 
'entral  States  come  next  with  an  average 
f  issued  stocks  and  bonds  of  $101,102  a 
ii1e. 

“The  W  oft  tern  States  have  a  capitaliza- 
•on  of  issued  stocks  and  hondtt  of  an  avor- 
ge  of  $142,489  per  mile,  while  the  Southern 
tales  have  a  capitalization  in  issued  stocks 
nd  bonds  of  $160,671  per  mile.  The 
lantern  States,  with  the  large  capitalization 
f  the  city  electric  line*  in  New  York  and 
ennsvl vania.  have  the  largest  average 
xpitalization  per  mile,  there  being  $166,131 
f  bonds  and  stocks  per  mile  issued  against 
heir  lines. 

“Pennsylvania  is  first  among  the  States 
l  mileage  of  electric  lines  with  5.015  miles, 
hile  Now  York  is  second  with  5,001  miles. 
>hio  is  third  with  4.154  miles,  Illinois 
iurth  with  3,597  miles,  and  Massachusetts 
fth  with  3,495  miles.  Nevada  has  but 
0.3  miles  of  electric  mad  and  New  Mexico 
as  but  10.5  miles,  while  South  Dakota  has 
it  25  miles  and  North  Dakota  but  25.5 
iilee.“ 


Wrong  Coe.  —  Mother  (sternly)  — 
Young  man.  I  want  to  know  just  how 
"nous  am  your  intentions  toward  my 
aughter.” 

Daughter's  Voice  (somewhat  agitated) 
“Mama  !  mama  !  He’s  not  the  one!  ” 

’ark. 


PAGE  upon  page  ot  vital  tacts  drawn  irom 
the  oide.it  and  the  latent  ot  Christian  records 
and  researches.  Every  conceivable  subject 
within  the  scopeol  Christianity  is  carefully  and 
thoroughly  covered  in  the  New  Schaff-Herzog 
Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge.  Itbrisu 
ties  with  suggestion  and  inspiration  for  the  fiv$  _ 
preacher,  Bible  student,  religious  worker,  dr 
scholar.  Whatever  the  argument,  you  toilYlftuf  ’ 
the  FACTS  concerning  it  in  this  stupendous  new 
work,  prepared  by  the  religious  world’s  greatest 
scholars.  Send  the  blank  herewith  for  information 
concerning  this  exhaustlcss  mine  of  religious  know! 
edge.  Let  us  explain  the  easy  terms  of  payment 
upon  which  you  can  secure  it. 

FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


This  is  only  ONE  o|  hundreds  nf  letters 
from  Preachers  who  have  bought  the  set : 

’■  \  work  ol  profound  scholarship.  It  is  the 
work  for  the  man  of  limited  means,  for  it  gives 
him  the  most  comprehensive  theological  li- 
I »t ary  at  the  smallest  cost.  It  is  also,  by  virtue 
■'f  Its  compactness,  the  best  work  for  tne  busy 
man.  You  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  world-at 
large  lot  this  excellentencyclopedia"  Augu  a 
it .  Reinhart.  Pastor  St.  John's  Presbyterian 
Church.  Portland.  Ore. 


Send  particulars  regarding  The  New 
Schaff- 14 errog  Encyclopedia,  and  your  easy 
terms  of  payment,  to 

Samr . . . . 

AdJrfii  . .  . . . 
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Why  England  and  Germany 
Went  to  War 

The  Official  “White  Papers ”  of  Both 
Countries  in  Pamphlet  Form 

Also  the  correspondence  between  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  King  George 

The  full  text  of  the  diplomatic  cor¬ 
respondence  leading'  up  to  the  war  is 
given  in  the  “White  Papers”  of  the  j 
British  Foreign  Office  and  the  German 
Government,  both  of  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  New  York  Times,  the. 
only  newspaper  in  the  world  that 
published  them  in  full. 

These  two  important  documents 
have  been  reprinted  by  The  New 
York  Times  in  pamphlet  form,  and 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address  for  ten 
cents.  This  pamphlet  is  absolutely 


Occasionally  Ihc  public  interest  to  be 
served  by  the  distribution  of  a  pamphlet 
is  so  great  that  the  newspapers  owe  it 
all  the  free  advertising  thev  can  give. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  full  text  of 
the  White  Paper  of  the  British  Foreign 
Office  and  the  memorandum  issued  by 
the  German  Government,  which  Thk 
Nrw  Yota  Timk*  has  brought  out  in 
pamphlet  form  and  is  selling  at  ten 
cents. 

Everybody  who  wishes  tn  form  h  ok 
herrnt  and  unprejudiced  opinion  of  the 
relation*  of  the  two  great  powers — 
Grrat  Britain  and  Germany — should 
read  the  diplomatic  correspondence. 
And  no  one  who  fails  to  do  so  lias  longer 
any  intellectual  right  to  express  a  cock¬ 
sure  opinion  on  the  struggle.  Here  is  a 
body  of  evidence  of  the  most  substantial 
character.  It  deserves  the  attention  of 
every’  thoughtful  eitiien.  Up  to  date 
nothing  has  thrown  such  a  clear  white 
light  on  the  sources  of  the  present 
desperate  calamity  as  the  full  text  of 
the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the 
two  powers,  in  whose-  leadership  a  Urge 
share  of  the  civilisation  of  the  world 
rests.  —From  an  editorial  in  The  BotUm 
Hr  raid,  Aug,  /»/<• 


essential  to  any  one  who  wishes  to 
form  an  unprejudiced  opinion  of  the 
relative  positions  of  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  as  to  responsibility  for 
the  war.  The  diplomatic  correspond¬ 
ence  is  complete  and  official. 

Mailed  to  any  address. 

PRICE  TEN  CENTS 

Address:  “White  Papers” 

Slj.e  Nttor  Itorlc  Sitne*! 

Times  Square,  New  York 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Another  Family.— ”  This  plant  belongs 
to  the  liegonia  family.” 

“  Ah  !  And  you  are  taking  pare  of  it 
while  they  are  away.” — Boston  Times. 


Premonitory. — Blobbb — "  Why  do  you 
call  Groughlcigh  the  human  tadpole?  " 
Slobbs — ”  Oh.  he  always  feels  that  he 
has  a  kick  coming." — Philadelphia  Record. 


Good  Proof. — Daddy—”  No.  yer  mother 
never  drest  the  way  you  girls  do  to-day  to 
catch  a  husband.” 

Daughter — “  Yea,  but  look  at  what 
she  got.” — Boston  Record. 


A  Poser  for  'Airy. — A  movement  is  on 
foot  to  induce  Mr.  Charles  Garviee  to 
change  the  name  of  his  play.  "  A  Heritage 
of  Hate."  as  so  many  patrons  of  melodrama 
have  experienced  difficulty  in  pronouncing 
the  title  as  it  stands  at  present. — Punch. 


A  Docile  Gun. — The  Daily  Chronicle  on 
the  latest  submarine: 

••It  will  also  I*  equipped  with  a  quIrk-flritiK 
(tun.  w Itk'li  disappear*  when  the  vessel  is  sule 
menecd." 

This  is  far  the  best  arrangement:  it  would 
never  do  for  it  to  Ik*  left  lloating  where 
any  passer-by  could  pick  it  up. — Punch. 


Two  Views. — YorxoLKimi — ”  Don't  you 
think  that  after  a  girl  has  been  taken  to  the 
theater,  given  bonbons,  and  treated  to  a 
good  supper,  she  should  let  the  young  man 
kiss  her  good-night?  ” 

Grumpy  Old  Bacii — "Huh!  I  should 
think  he’d  done  quite  enough  for  her." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


The  Moral  of  the  Story. — The  kinder¬ 
garten  teacher  recited  to  her  pupils  the 
story  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb.  As  she 
completed  it  slit*  said: 

"  Now,  children,  you  see  that  the  lamb 
would  not  have  l*een  eaten  by  the  wolf  if 
he  had  been  good  and  sensible." 

One  little  boy  raisin!  his  hand. 

"  Well,  John,"  asked  the  teacher,  "what 
is  it?” 

"  If  the  lamb  had  been  good  and  sensi¬ 
ble."  said  the  little  boy,  gravely,  "  we 
should  have  had  him  to  eat,  wouldn’t 
we?  " — New  York  Times. 


Informed. — The  plebe,  sitting  on  the 
Monument  beside  the  first-class  man, 
looked  across  the  river  from  West  Point 
to  Constitution  Island.  The  plebe  was 
inquisitive.  He  wanted  to  know  what  the 
Government  intended  to  use  Constitution 
Island  for.  The  first-class  man  coughed 
discreetly,  blushed,  and  looked  around  him 
carefully  for  eavesdroppers. 

"  It  isn’t  generally  known,"  he  said, 
“  hut  you’re  a  cadet  now.  If  the  Signal 
Corps  experiments  go  through  suecessfully, 
they'll  use  it  as  an  aviary.”  His  voice 
dmpt  mysteriously. 

"  For  birds,  eh?  "  said  the  plebe. 
"  Carrier-pigeons?  " 

"  Not  exactly,”  answered  the  knowing 
one.  “  They'll  be  pigeots,  as  they  call 
'em — cross  between  a  carrier-pigeon  and  a 
parrot,  to  carry  verbal  messages,  you 
know.  Don’t  tell." 

And  the  plebe  didn't — until  this  last 
commencement. — New  York  Evening  Post, 


Forestalling  Him.  —  Barber  —  *’  Your 
hair’s  very  thin  on  the  top.  sir.” 

Customer — ”  Ah,  I’m  glad  of  that;  I 
hate  fat  hair." — The  Taller. 


Enough  !— Willie — “Paw,  what  is  the 
difference  between  genius  and  talent?  " 

Paw  Talent  gets  paid  every  Satur¬ 
day,  my  son." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Dangerous  Wit. — “  What  is  the  charge?" 
asked  the  magistrate. 

“  Nothin’  ’t  all.”  snickered  the  prisoner 
at  the  imr;  **  this’s  on  me." — tiuflalo 
Express. 


Parried.— She  was  very  much  in  love 
with  him,  and  one  evening,  while  they 
were  alone,  she  asked : 

"  Frank,  tell  me  truly;  you  have  kissed 
other  girls,  haven't  you?  ” 

"  Yes.”  repli«*d  the  young  man,  “  but 
no  one  you  know.” — A' tic  York  Times. 


The  Real  German  Victories 

“  Kaiser  Drives  Roosevelt  to  Lawt  Page." 
"  Germans  Hold  I.  W.  W.  ITisonors  in  a 
Paragraph.” 

"  Militants  Overwhelmed  by  Attack  of 
Uhlans.” 

“  Germans  Fear  Invasion  of  First  Page  by 
Giants.”* 

— New  York  Tribune. 

•Subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Inclined  to  Hedge. — Counsel — “  IVis- 
oncr  is  the  man  you  saw  commit  the 
theft?  " 

Witness  (a  l>ookmaker) — **  Yes,  sir.” 

Counsel — "  You  swear  on  your  oath 
that  prisoner  is  the  man?  ” 

Witness — "  Yes,  sir." 

Srortino  Judge — “  Are  you  prepared 
to  give  mo  five  to  two  on  the  prisoner 
ln-ing  the  man?  " 

Witness — "  Ah,  I’m  sorry,  me  lord,  but 
I’m  taking  a  holiday  to-day.  Nothing 
doing." — Punch. 

A  Forlorn  Hope. — It  was  a  rt'oruit’s 
first  appearance  at  the  rille- range.  The 
range-officer  tried  him  first  at  five  hundred 
yards,  ami  the  recruit  could  not  come  with¬ 
in  a  mile  of  the  target.  Next  the  officer 
tried  him  ut  three  bundri*]  yards,  then  at 
two  hundred  yards,  and  finally  at  one 
hundred  yards.  His  last  shot  was  even 
worse  than  his  first.  The  officer  looked  at 
him  with  disgust  and,  losing  his  temper, 
shouted  the  command  in  his  face: 

"  Attention  !  Fix  lmvonet  !  Charge  the 
target  !  It’s  your  only  chance  !  " — Sacred 
Heart  Review. 


The  Crisis  in  the  Barber  Shop 

The  tinrlier  to  the  right  of  me  was  hoehing 
for  the  Kaiser, 

The  barber  to  the  left  of  me  was  hacking 
for  the  Czar, 

A  gentleman  from  Greece  was  shearing  of 
my  fleece. 

While  very  near  a  swart  Italian  stropped 
his  simitar. 

And  when  presently  discussion,  polygot 
and  fervid. 

On  political  conditions  burst  about  my 
chair, 

I  left  the  place  unshaven — I  hope  I’m 
not  a  craven. 

But  I  sort  of  like  to  wear  a  head  beneath 
my  hair ! 

— Don  Marquis  in  the  NewYork  Evening  Sun. 


BULBS 

Send  today  for  your  share 
of  these  lovely  Thorburn 
Tulip  Bulbs: 

12  selected  bulbs  for  25c 
30  selected  bulbs  for  50c 

PoiU|«  prepaid 

F'IRST  iixe  tulip  b ul ba — the  pick  of  the  crup 
recently  received  from  the  best  grown  in 
Holland. 

A  SK  u*  also  to  send  you  our  1914  Hwlb  Cuta/or. 
-  *  It  Is  rich  in  just  t hr  sort  of  garden  infor¬ 
mation  you  will  most  appreciate*  And  it  is  free. 

J.M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

Established  1802 

53  Barclay  Street,  New  York 

Pus  s  4nU*r  lo  s  Aik  oar  sdvtf* 

letter  *»t  w*‘U  •>...■!  ahot  In 


Coward 

Shoe 


The  purpose  of  the  Coward  Arch 
Support  Shoe  is  to  put — and  keep— 
the  feet  in  eood  condition;  a 
mission  in  which  it  seldom  fails. 
This  shoe  helps  the  foot  muscles, 
straightens  ‘  ‘turned’  ’  ankles,  rests 
the  arch,— prevents  and  corrects 
“flat-foot.” 

Coward  Arch  Support  Shoe  and 
Coward  Extension  Heel  made  by 
James  S.  Coward  for  over  34  years. 

FOR  CHILDREN.  WOMEN  AND  MEN 
Ssad  for  CiUbfqt.  Mail  Orderi  FiBsd 
Sold  Nowbera  Ek« 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

2S4-Z74  GrMiwickSt.,  not  Wattm  St.,  HtvTirl 
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Send 
Her  a 
Sampler 


THE  Sampler  box  was  originally  planned 
as  an  introduction  lo  ten  popular  Linds 
of  Whitman’s  Chocolates  ana  Confections. 
The  Sampler  contains  17  ounces  of  super - 
extra  candies  so  fully  assorted  that  it  hat 
prosed  perhaps  the  most  popular  package  of 
candy  in  America. 


Sampler 


is  sold  by  our  dealer-agents  in  every  stale,  in 
every  city  and  in  nearly  every  town  in  the 
country.  Wherever  ••the”  may  live,  you 
can  Send  Her  a  Sampler* 

On#  dollar  a  package  f  more  in  extreme 
West.  if  no  agent  near  you.  we  will eend 
a  package  anywhere  on  receipt  of  £/.  00. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  4b  SON.  Inc. 

Philadelphia 

Makers  of  i(0SS^ 
INSTANTANEOUS  CHOCOLATE_j| 


Let  me  be^your  Hatter 


A  TRULY  WARNER  IIAT  will  give  you  that  aoapsrv 
Nm  York  l<n»k.  The  da**ie*t  dir****!*  everywhere  art 
my  advanced  hat  styles  by  mail  for  f  J  oo  chargrs  prepaid 
Writs  for  booklet  of  latest  hat  »l>lei 
x6  KtUui  Siam — 14  in  Greater  A' nr  I  ora 
Addrrif  Ihrpt.  C-l^  Broadway,  Now  York  City 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


^  SHORT-STORY  WHITING 

[mI  A  course  at  forty  lesson*  In  the  libiory.  form,  stroc- 
I  TJ  t me  and  writing  of  the  Shaft  Mory  taught  by 
Sr,  I.  IWrv  SaaMrrli.  tmr  jnr*  Mtlac  •<  Upph^u‘1. 
%if  tiU  tlutkf  1"9  Fieate  judreit 

^ W  THE  HOME  C.OItHRSPONUF.NCE  SCHOOL 

Or.  twr*«  e  Dept.  71.  Springfield.  Mass. 

“Home-Making,  the  New  Profession” 

I*  a  ion  w»  i»l  lian  A— If#  mrr  Ih.werfia 

Betener  r.- ,r»r«  f  »  K  ins  w»ll-p*lil|*«nii«  .«* 

Urn.  5<hoal  =«  IU-.  525  W.  CM  Si..  ChU*f.  III. 


PATENTS 


TRADEMARKS 
COPYRIGHTS 

Patent  weurr.1  or  no  fee  Search,  report,  and  advice  free. 
Send  *keuh.  Confidential.  Latent  and  m«**t  complete 
book  on  paicnta  ever  published  for  free  dwtrl  bo  iron 

Oeerc*  P  Kinostl.  Attorney,  Barrister  Bldg  .Washington.  D.C. 

WANTED  AN  IDEA! 

Who  can  think  of  annie  simple  thing  to  patent?  Protect 
your  Idea*  th«  y  may  bring  you  wealth.  \\  rite  for 
Invent an.l  "Ifow  to  t.rt  Yoot  Patent  and  tout 
Money.”  RANDOLPH  tk  CO.,  Patent  Attorneys. 
Oept  171.  Washington.  D  C. 


Happiness  Here  Below 

that  it  f*t r i  te  rwithvtie  ofismtAm  Read  Walter  DeVoe 
"  Lit n«  Sri*p?a%  is  SKu»«HEAMvi.‘‘  ft.u  n«-ijaid 

bnm  PUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York. 
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THE  EUROPEAN  WAR 

September  10— The  hravivst  engagement 
between  the  Allies  ami  the  retreating 
Germans  in  France  is  at  Vitry,  where 
the  Germans,  in  a  w«*lge-shapea  forma¬ 
tion.  attempt  to  sever  the  opposing  line 
and  split  the  allied  armies. 

A  Russian  army  in  central  Poland  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be’  within  threatening  dis¬ 
tance  or  Breslau.  Petrograd  admits 
revenws  in  cast  l*russia. 

Sepleraher  11. — News  is  received  that  a 
Gorman  station  at  Lagenburg,  in  tier- 
man  Hast  Africa,  is  captured  by  a 
British  steamer,  which,  after  shelling 
the  town,  lands  a  small  force  and  takes 
possession. 

Paris  reports  that  Maulieupe.  in  north¬ 
ern  France,  holds  out  against  the  Ger¬ 
man  attack. 

September  12.— The  Belgian  Army,  de¬ 
feating  u  German  force  at  Cortenherg, 
between  I*mvain  and  Brussels.  declares 
that  tin*  German  Army  in  Belgium  is 
cut  in  two. 

September  Id. — A  Servian  army  marches 
into  Hungary,  planning  to  join  Russian 
furwrs  in  an  attack  on  Budapest. 

Engagements  between  German  forces 
and  a  British  detachment  from  Lake 
Victoria  Ntranza  arc  reixirted  from 
British  territory  in  central  Africa. 

September  14.— The  German  Army  north- 
cast  of  Paris  makes  a  stand  north  of  the 
Aisne  River  from  Noyon  to  Verdun. 
Its  left  wing  has  joined  the  Crown 
lYince’s  army  from  the  Department  of 
the  Mouse. 

September  la.-  German  troops  for  n- 
onforcements  in  France  arc  Wing  with¬ 
drawn  from  Belgium,  with  correspond¬ 
ing  Belgian  gains  in  territory. 

September  16.— The  Austrian  loss  in 
Galicia  since  the  taking  of  Lemberg  i* 
computed  by  Russia  at  250,000.  The 
Kaiser  is  reported  as  hurrying  to  east 
Prussia  to  direct  the  defense  against  the 
Russians. 

President  Wilson  replies  to  the  Kaiser’s 

erotost  of  the  0th.  and  holds  that  the 
nited  States  can  in  no  way  interfere 
as  referre  in  the  present  war. 

Formal  charges  of  atrocities  by  the 
German  armies  are1  laid  before  the 
Resident  by  the  Belgian  High  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  President  refuses  to  act  in 
any  way  as  referee  until  the  war's  end. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 

September  13. — Eight  survivors  of  the 
StcfansMon  Arctic  exploring  vessel 
Knrlulc  an-  rescued  from  Wrangell 
Island  and  brought  home  by  the  revenue 
cutter  Bear. 

The  greatest  gold  strike  in  the  history  of 
Alaska  is  reported  from  Tacoma.  Wash. 

September  14. — The  French  Government 
contracts  with  Armour  &  Company  for 
l.OOO.OtX)  pounds  of  meat  a  day  for  one 
year. 

Ambassador  Gerard  announces  from 
Berlin  that  lie  will  not  accept  the 
nomination  for  United  States  Senator 
from  New  York  if  abandonment  of  his 
jwst  for  campaign  work  Ik*  necessary. 

SeptemlMT  13.— The  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Ottawa  reecives  $5,000,000  in 
gold  from  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company, 
to  meet  New  York  City  obligations 
abroad. 

The  United  States  armored  cruiser 


Two  Wholly  New  Dictionaries 

Entirety  Revised  and  Reset  from 
Cover  to  Cover 

The  Funk  a  Wngnalb  Standard  Dictionaries 
spell  e-f-M-c-i-e-n-c-y  in  the  classroom; 
insist  upon  their  use  if  you  are  connected 
with  school  or  classroom  work. 

The  NEW 

COMPREHENSIVE 

STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 

(Abridged  It  am  the  Funk  A  Waynalls  Neur  Standard 


Dictionary 

S  idmt  small  dictionary  for  all  feneml  pur- 
-  — widely  used  la  home*  anil  offloes 

^penally  tula  pled,  and  alrmtly  widH>;  adopted 
for  u*e  in  m  IumiK  Drills  and  explains 
word*  and  i>lirn**cn,  im'lmliiif  unionir  them  many 
important  tcriuNtmt  found  influx  other  dictionary 
di^iffiwtl  for  similar  iw.  Tkdrflmlimw  art*  all 
by  Mni|>l«\  explicit  statement,  and  not  by  Inupr 
or  AbutnMi  ryvmiiyim  tlist  imhI  in  tuvn  bi 
looked  MIL  l.uurfi  pictorial  Illustrations  Hmd 
date  l  Ik*  text.  Tlic  work  contain*  an  cxrlu*he 
co«niMiiiiidiikX  system  winch  clcurly  indicate* 
h«iw  and  when  the  hyphen  dimihl  he  used.  It 
show*  at  n  irlnnrr  which  word*  should  In*  written 
with  capital  initial  letter*,  because  on/p  turh 
tronin  ox  should  be  to  written  are  cup  da  l  tied 
in  the  book. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES- 
X»*et.  Iaclaslss,  Di¬ 
ttoes  —  I  lie  most  com* 
mou  nn.inin*  is  «!*•»>" 
placed  &TU, 

Thi  BpeUlart  conform  to 
those  adaplfd  by  the  lw»t 
phlloloflita. 

Ex«l«sir«  Qaaipsaafila* 

S; iteca.  —  It  uuUrates the 
difference  between  hy¬ 
phenated  compounds  ami 
close  cd  in  pounds. 


•  ‘Thi-  thoroughly  up-to-date  nml  rem; 
Sirtiorurv  »■  Ail  numbly  a<lu  |>i  n!  for  ee 
m  UktKHiaryl*  Ichi  tmwlcl 


Thoronch  *ty»olo«lss  *rt 

f;isrn  in  dr-iT  iiml  Nmt*le 
oral.  A  wtiolly  new  les- 
tiire  in  a  durtxouiu  y  uf  this 

wire. 

Eiclaslvs  CAp'.tslltstlon 

— It  copitolltfe* only «Mch 
words  as  regime  caiduds. 
Eselttslvslf  kss  B.000  Mew 
Words  Iniind  in  no  other 
didionaiy  (leNioed  tor 
sitnil  jr  uses. 

t<v*Satr  and  remarkably  comrwict 
where 


neral  uwe 
Idy  for  practicw' 


dictionary 

no  unsbr)  -  -  -  . ,  . 

Ulity.*' — The  rktladrlpkte  /V#m, 

“VVrv  convenient  TbHndusInn  of  r.rop«*f  names  and 
abbreviation*  in  one  alidwlirthwl  order  wit  hi  he  other 
word-  l*  *  rouveoieticr  in  a  dictionary  of  th4s»i»e.  — 
The  Sum.  New  York. 

PRICE  : — Oloth.  $1.00;  indued,  $1.15 


The  NEW 

CONCISE 

STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 

(Abridged  from  the  Funk  A  Wagnaits  New  Standard 
Dictionary) 

Define*  nnd  explains  about  .IS.wki  word*  nnd 
ptirnws.  «nd  contain*  7Hi>  pictorial  »llu*tmtu»n*. 
Pronunciation.— Pronunciation  is  indicated  by  the 
KfvKd  Scientific  AlphaU*t  msd  sUu  by  the  r  ear 
book  Key,  uf  old  system  oi  nototum. 

Definitions.-—  1  be  definition*  are  clear  and  capficit  — 
simple  x*id  easy  to  under *taod' -written  in  defini¬ 
tive  atatement,  not  rxprr*i  by  many  ■syllabled 
synonym*  beyond  the  student  •  curojirelicnMon- 
Capil allsatloo .  —  The  book  Is  a  sure  guide  in  the 
matter  nf  eapi  tali  ration:  only  -tich  words  an  should 
be  written  os  printed  with  initial  capital  letters  sr* 
capitaliw*»  »a  the  vocabulary. 

Prepositions.— Tlie  Cooci-c  indicate*  the  Correct  ti*e 
of  preposition*. 

Appendix. — The  Am*ndl*  embraces  several  no 
frsturem!  Feultv  DuUon:  R*U i  fee  Spelt isg;  /be 
Sames  of  Alt  Kind*;  Pen  fan  JVordi  .I  nd 
Svmb'Ju  Flower 9  end  Cemt;  Abieerietumt  and  Com* 
ire* lions,  Ktc. 

•  A  trtjnk  that  should  appeal  to  all  persons  who  need  a 
hand  ',  dictionary — one  nisi  large  enough  to  drop  evn 

vt  nk- nil  >  into  t  lie  pocket  "-The  Haiti  mote  American 

•*TI>e little  hook  will  prove  a  convenience  to  many 
The  Sum.  New  York. 

Omi  thm  mCW  CONCISE  Sfndnrd 

I  if  rmj  would  have  the  best  read -ref rrrrue  dletlonarr 
for  your  children;  or  lor  your  own  gcmval  home  «u 

For^choolalt  h  the  PROVEN  SUPERIOR  od  all 
dictloctarics  of  its  *lie. 

Dmo.  cloth.  4$c;  with  patent  Thumb  Notch 
lades.  23c  extra 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City 


ffHMUr  h  Oriental 
S.ILCo.  FrtqnaalSail. 
fif.  ■  A  ■  (■<•.  India,  C fc i ■  ■ . 

I  #1  I  iLirteite 

L/A  ■  ■  Wi.«r  T.w.  •■  l»4U 

r  Wl  ■  RocnJ  W.rM  T  *on 
■I  W  F.r  {.II  iaiofBAtio. 

ICSyjSSr^: 

An  Exceptional  Opportunity 

to  represent  an  old-established  tourist  firm 
*»  local  agent  and  to  nrganiia  par  tire  for 
loftifn  travel,  li'rilt /#r  /\irfhu/*n. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  £  CO. 

112  Coof  ref  ationa  I  Hoen  B«s4#o.  Mate 


'■  PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS |  REAL  ESTATE— FARNS 


Sooth  America.  Panama  Canal.  Alaska. 
San  Francisco  Exposition.  Booklet  ready. 

TmpAe  Tonri.  141  Trtaoat  Street.  Beetei,  Maaa. 

Send  DONALDSON  LINK  Ticket* 
1cfft«n»l<  »r  relatives  in  Great  Britain.  fre¬ 
quent  aai lines.  Lowest  rale*.  Best  service. 

H.  K  UPMB.^Mral  kc*mt 
1M  %m.  Dearborn  *1.  CWfOfSn 


HUDSON  RIVER 
BY  DAYLIGHT 

The  swiftest  cleanest  river 
steamers  in  America. 

“  Waahlngton  Irvins'* 

-  Hendrick  Hudson** 

-  Robert  Fulton  " 

-  Albany  " 

Service  deJy  except  Sund-r.  All 
through  rail  ticket*  between  New  York 
and  Albany  acceded  Muwc ;  ie*ua- 
ranl.  Sieam  Ke»t  Fi*y  connection* 

North.  Lait  and  Wed.  Send  four  cent* 
lof  illustrated  litrratuie. 

Hudson  River  Day  Line 

Detkrotw*  54.  Pwf  New  York 


Go  to  Europe  at  my  Expense 

organiiing  a  party.  Experiencedleadcrs. 

Established  WOO 
„  BABCOCK'S  TOURS 
liJT  Dean  Street  Brooklyn 

A  nun  can  cam  *<ime  new  knowledge  from 
I**  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
■■whole  life— and  liven  turn  it  over  to  his 
cluldrer.  for  tkfir  benefit. 


TOPHAM  TOURS 

€«rami  Tour  Arwnrf  the  World.  Small  Select 
Parties.  Ilighevt  dan  of  travel.  Tour*  to 
Europe.  South  America  and  the  Orient. 
Write  for  illustrated  booklet  O 

TtpbaTMn.MS  S.  Rebecca  St..Pvtt»k«r|k.Pa. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Advice  and  hooktirec  Highest  friercitres. 
Best  results.  Promptness  aMurea.  Send 
sketch  nr  model  for  tree  search. 

Watson  L.  Colrmak.  Washington.  D.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED  -  Mamifacturert  are 

wrtting  for  patent*  procured  through  me.  J 
books  with  list  2U0  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Advice  Free.  1  get  patent  or  no  fee.  K.  il. 
Owen.  IS  Owen  Bldg  .  Washington.  D.  C. 

REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED 

Salesmen  making  small  towns  should  cany 
ourlatt  selling  pocket  side  line  SpCI  U  sale* 
plan  allowing  return  of  unsold  good*  nuke* 
qukk  easy  sales,  f5  OU  commission  on  each 
order.  &  00  mfl5  Oo  daily  profit  for  full  lime. 

netliuig  New.  Write  »•>»  outfit  toAf. 
Canfield  Mfg.  Co..  2U#  Si  gel  St  ,  Chicago,  111. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

I  Every  music  teacher  and  player  should  know 
that  any  of  2  standard  and  classical  com* 
positions  may  be  had  at  10c  each  if  you  **k 
lor  "Century  Edition."  positively  the  roost 
correct  and  beautifully  engraved  edition. 
Musk  stationery. notion orde]»artrocnt stores 
can  add  a  most  attractive  and  profitable  little 
section  to  tlveir  business  at  a  Hiding  outlay. 
N<>  dead  stock.  No  loss.  No  trouble.  Write 
tor  oni  complete  outfit  offer  and  name  tins 
mag  nine.  Century  Minor  Puhli-dni  g  Co., 
221  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 

To  Antique  Dealers.  Collectors.  Den  Lovers. 

I  have  for  salr  Genuine  Antique  Cloisonne, 
Bronzes.  Real  China  Vases.  Swords,  Rolos,  ( 
Guns.  Pistols.  Flags,  etc.  Historical  connec¬ 
tion  with  each  piece  Geuige  Gordon.  1119 
4th  St  .  New  Orleans,  la. 


Investigate  the  PINK  HILL  BELT  o! 
NORTH  CAROLINA.  The  sandy  brant 
•oils,  easily  cultivated,  capable  of  wonderful 
crop  progression,  yield  abundant  harvests. 
The  tam<ms  |ieach-drw  U  r  ry  grape  sect  i  t 
noted  fur  its  wonderful  climate,  I*!  us  point 
out  the  many  advantages  and  opportunities 
in  this  attractive  MClCro  lliustrated  book 
mailed  free.  Aik  I.  A  Pridk.  Genera)  In¬ 
dustrial  Agent.  Sr i board  Air  I«inc  Railway. 
Suite  Ml,  Norfolk,  Va. 


PLANTATION  OF  3f»  ACRES  in  irm’. 
tropical  Poi to  Ri<.»  One  mile  from  town  <*t 
Manati.on  the  railroad;  fine  mads:  place  prer- 
til?  laid  out.  including  ornamental*.  Planted 
chiefly  to  pineapples,  established  brand 
Fruit  yields  20  lo  J0*X  net  annually  on  invest¬ 
ment.  Large,  light  and  airy  house. completely 
furnished  :  garage,  packing  -  house,  imple¬ 
ment*,  etc.  Price  #15  000  For  further  panic  u 
I ars address  P.tJ.  Box  t;&  Manat*. Porto Rico 

TYPEWRITER  BARGAINS 

LARGEST  STOCK  OF  TYPEWRITERS 
in  America.  All  makes.  Underwood*  I.  C. 
Smith*.  kcminglons.  etc  f  to  j  Mtrs.  price* 
(many  less).  Rented  any where. applying  rent 
on  price.  First  cia**  rebuilt  machine*— rent 
one  and  judge  on  these  moit  liberal  term* 
Write  lot  Catalog  125.  Typewriter  Emp  •  nit m 
fF.stab  1W>.  34-MW.  Lake  St..  Chicago. 

DUPLICATING  DEVICES 

THE  UNIVERSAL"  DUPLICATOR  will 
j  reproduce  50  perfect  copies  of  any  thins  made 
'  with  typewriter,  pro.  pencil  in  ten  minutes. 

(  Experience  uwiete**ary  Simple,  clean.  No 
glue  or  gelatine  Letter  Si/e  $3  25  Write  for 
booklet,  G.  REEVES  DUPLICATOR  Oh. 

1  Mini..  419  Park  Bldg  ,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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Our  Fastest  Selling  Car 


Over  40,000  people  now  drive  Chalmers  cars. 

But  the  Chalmers  1915  "Light  Six"  is  the 
fastest  selling  car  we  ever  built. 

First  announced  last  May,  over  3500  “  Light 
Sixes  ”  were  delivered  in  three  months. 

In  this  time  the  motor-wise  of  the  country 
tested  this  wonderful  car  in  nearly  3.000,000 
miles  of  service. 

As  a  result  of  these  tests  in  the  hands  of 
owners,  the  demand  for  "  Light  Sixes "  is  far 
exceeding  our  anticipations. 

A  second  factory  order  of  "  Light  Sixes ’’  was 
started  two  months  earlier  than  had  been  planned. 

At  $1650  the  Chalmers  “Light  Six"  is  setting 
new  sales  records.  It  is  the  fastest  selling  car 
at  its  price  on  the  market. 

At  this  writing,  sales  records  show  that  we 
have  delivered  more  cars  in  the  last  three 
months  than  in  the  same  three  months  of  1913. 
And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  1913  was  the 
biggest  year  in  the  automobile  industry. 

There  are  many  reasons  I 
for  this  tremendous  sale  of  j  ~nd  me 

.he  Chalmer.  "Light  Six.”  Ch*W*  1,“: 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  them:  j  Name . 

A  different  kind  of  au-  Street . 

tomobile  beauty  ;  unusually  T 


Please  send  me  literature  on  the  complete 
Chalmers  line: 


handsome  finish  ;  Pullman-like  comfort;  a  48  H.  P. 
long  stroke  non-stallable  motor  which  "stays  put"; 
graceful  molded  oval,  fenders  of  both  strength  and 
beauty;  4**-inch  tires— ** Nobby  **  tread  on 
rear  wheels;  unusually  complete  equipment 
including  Chalmers-made  one-man  top  of  silk 
mohair;  quick  acting  storm  curtains;  five  de¬ 
mountable  rims;  one  motion  Chalmers  -  Entz 
electric  starter;  Klaxon  horn;  electric  lights,  etc. 
And  perhaps  the  greatest  reason  of  all,  the  un¬ 
usually  high  quality  in  a  car  at  such  a  price. 

Get  Full  Value  in  Your  Motor  Car 
Investment — Write  for  Book 

There  are  many  other  reasons  why  the  1915  “Light  Six** 
it  the  (attest  telling  of  all  Chalmers  models.  These  addi¬ 
tional  reasons  are  given  in  a  special  issue  of  Chalmers 
“Doings"  which  has  just  come  from  the  press.  This  latest 
Chalmers  book  has  a  full  color  cover  and  pictures  of  both 
the  “Light  Six**  and  our  larger  “Master  Six.“  It  is  filled 
with  facts  and  information  which  will  enable  you  to  com¬ 
pare  the  Chalmers  with  all  other  cars.  It  contains  complete 
description  and  photographs  of  all  models,  including  the 
Limousine,  Sedan  and  Coupelet. 

Send  the  coupon  today  and  get  your  copy  of  this  at- 
- - - —  tractive  book.  Every  automobile 

.  *  .  buyer  should  read  it  before  in- 

ire  on  the  complete  .  .  .  ^  .  . 

vesting  m  so  important  a  thing  as 

a  motor  car. 


Town . Slate. 


Qialmers  Motor.Ca 
Detroit 
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Topics  of  the  Day 


The  SWIFT  AND  SILENT  DESTRUCTION  of  three 
big  British  cruisers  by  a  German  submarine  or  hub- 
marines  in  the  North  Sea  last  week  attracts  wide  attention, 
because  the  episode  is  not  only,  as  the  Boston  Transcript  re¬ 
marks,  “the  most  s|>eetaeular  so  far  of  the  war,”  but  is  also,  as 
the  Springfield  Republican  points  out.  “much  the  greatest  feat 
performed  by  submarines  in  the  entire  history  of  these  eraft.” 
The  ineident  may  even  mean,  in  the  opinion  of  many  observers, 
that  the  day  of  the  big  unit  in  naval  warfare,  the  dreadnought 
and  superd  read  nought,  is  over.  That  this  would  be  one  of  the 
facts  revealed  by  the  next  great  naval  war  was  predicted  only  a 
few  months  ago  by  a  British  Admiral.  Sir  Percy  Scott,  who  saw 
in  the  submarine  the  war-vessel  of  tin? 
future.  His  opinion,  however,  was  vigor¬ 
ously  challenged  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  Admiral  Mahan.  Previous  to  this 
war  the  record  of  the  submarine  in  135 
years  haw  l>een  ehiefly  one  of  self-destruc¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless,  as  the  Brooklyn 
Engle  remarks,  the  German  victory  lends 
color  to  Admiral  Seott’s  theory',  “which,  if 
correct,  condemns  the  policy  of  every  first- 
class  naval  Power  in  the  world,  including 
Germany  herself.” 

While  there  is  still  some  vagueness  of 
detail  as  to  just  what  happened  in  the 
North  Sea  on  the  morning  of  September  22,  all  accounts  agree 
that  the  British  armored  cruisers  Aboukir,  Crcxxy,  and  Hogue 
were  torpedoed  and  sunk  in  rapid  succession  by  an  invisible  foe. 
These  cruisers,  which  were  all  of  the  same  type,  cost  34.000.tKK) 
each  when  they  were  built,  altout  fifteen  years  ago,  and  each 
carried  a  crew  of  more  than  700  men.  While  many  survivors 
•>f  the  disaster  were  pickid  up  by  trawlers  and  other  craft,  the 
loss  in  men  and  officers  is  said  to  have  been  more  than  1,300. 
Some  of  the  rescued  sailors  say  that  the  attack  was  made  by 
five  German  submarines,  two  of  which  were  stink  by  the  guns 
of  the  cruisers.  A  Berlin  dispatch,  however,  states  that  one 
submarine,  the  U-9,  with  a  crew  of  twenty  men,  destroyed  the 
three  cruisers  single-handed.  According  to  one  of  the  steamers 
that  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  survivors  the  encounter  took  place 
about  twenty  miles  north  of  the  Hook  of  Holland. 

The  first  dispatches  from  London  told  of  the  “thrill  of  horror” 


caused  by  the  announcement  of  this  blow,  the  greatest  mishap 
to  the  British  Navy  since  the  war  opened.  Later  dispatches 
from  the  British  capital,  however,  sound  a  more  optimistic  note, 
and  even  pay  tribute  to  the  skill  and  daring  of  the  men  who 
executed  this  startlingly  successful  attack.  In  this  tribute  of 
praise,  according  to  the  correspondents,  the  English  papers  are 
joints!  hv  the  surviving  officers  of  the  lost  cruisers.  “It  would 
l*e  idle  to  deny,"  remarks  the  (guidon  Daily  Mail’*  naval  expert, 
“that  the  exploit  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  the  German  suit- 
marine  service."  "The  British  public."  says  a  London  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  “finds  some  compensation 
for  these  losses  in  the  statement  of  the  Admiralty  that  the 

command  of  the  sea  had  resulted  in  the 
maintenance  of  ocean  traffic  by  4.(KK)  mer¬ 
chantmen,  with  the  loss  of  only  twelve  by 
capture  since  the  Itcginning  of  the  war.” 
After  remarking  that  raiding  bv  German 
submarines  was  “one  of  the  things  which 
the  British  Navy  has  been  led  to  expect," 
another  London  correspondent  of  the  same 
paper  goes  on  to  say: 

“Nevertheless  it  came  as  a  shock  to 
Englishmen  that  big  ships  such  as  t host- 
sunk  could  so  easily  be  attacked  and  de¬ 
stroyed.  while  the  German  Fleet  has  la*en 
able  to  remain  in  safety  in  its  rninc- 
and  fortress-protected  harlxirs.  However, 
the  British  Fleet  must  keep  the  seas  to  insure  Great  Britain’s 
fotsl  supply  and,  in  doing  so.  must  run  great  risks. 

"The  ships  which  were  sunk,  while  obsolete,  still  were  very 
useful  vessels,  and  it  is  little  satisfaction  to  England  to  know 
that  her  cruiser  fieri  is  still  double  in  numlsT  that  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  that,  as  Winston  Spencer  Churchill,  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  1ms  said,  she  will  be  able  to  build  during  the  war 
three  to  Germany's  one." 

Sim**  "vessels  under  way  can  not  cany  torpedo-nets  out- 
rigged."  remarks  the  naval  expert  of  the  I»ndon  Chronicle, 
the  safety  of  battle-ships  from  submarines  ‘  *  seems  to  lie  in 
vigilant  observation," and  “still  more  in  rapid  movement  ami  in 
altering  their  course,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  sub¬ 
merged  assailant  to  determine  their  position.”  The  London 
Daily  Xeu'x  remarks  that  in  the  present  war  “four  cruisers, 
totaling  136,000  tons,  have  been  sunk  by  gun-fire."  and  “five 
cruisers,  totaling  4 l.tMlO  tons,  have  been  sunk  by  submarines.” 


(treat  Britain .  ...  . 72 

France .  68 

Russia .  ......  36 

Germany  .  . . 22 

\ustrta- Hungary  . 10 

Japan  . .  15 


The  llgures  show  tlie  number  of  sub¬ 
marine  torpedo-firing  craft  that  stood 
to  the  credit  of  each  of  the  above  *ix 
nation*  In  the  lattir  part  of  1013 
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On  t Ik*  left  lb  the  AbuuAi/.  one  of  the  three  12  nun  ton  Hritl>h  crui«-r-  sunk  by  it  t  firman  nulim  trim*  attack  la  the  North  Sea  on  the  morning 
of  SeptenilMT  22-  On  the  right  I*  a  Ciemtan  nubmarinc  a  ;tttU-ton  croft  armed  with  three  IH-lnch  torpedo  tulws  and  two  small  guns. 

OOUATII  AND  DAVID 


ll  al*o  points  out  that  ull  the  British  naval  losses,  except  that  of 
the  Prgaxux,  have  been  causetl  hv  mines  or  submarines,  while 
‘•every  loss  ililllctid  on  tile  enemy,  except  one.  lias  Iteen  caused 
by  gun- tire.”  Ah  the  naval  ex|>ert  of  the  London  (ilutn  sees  it, 
the  sinking  of  the  Aboukir.  <’re»*y,  and  Hogue  "will  ruu*e  the 
British  Fleet  to  action  as  [101111111;  else  could  have  done,  and  the 
success  of  this  submarine  attack  may  yet  prove  the  dcath- 
ktiell  of  the  German  Navy." 

After  |M>iutitig  out  that  the  low  of  three  cruisers  is  in  itself 
trifling  "to  a  fleet  which  has  aliout  120  to  call  ii|ton  in  addition 
to  all  the  auxiliary  cruisers  and  converted  merchantmen  it  has 
at  its  disposition,"  the  New  York  Err  mug  Pn*i  goes  on  to  sav: 

"Tile  German  submarines  must  ms-ds  repeat  their  terrible 
victory  many  tirm-s  Is-fore  there  is  sufficient  attrition  to  make  a 
serious  numerical  showing.  With  the  psychological  factor, 
however,  tin-  situation  is  different.  There  can  lx-  no  doubt  that 
tin- German  achievement  will  not 
only  increase  the  unhappiness 
of  the  British  public,  but  that 
it  will  enormously  increase  tin- 
strain  upon  the  blockading  Brit¬ 
ish  Fleet.  While  the  exact  situ- 
lit  ion  of  the  lost  vessels  is  un¬ 
known,  they  were  plainly  not  far 
distant  from  the  Dutch  const; 
but  that  these  German  under¬ 
water  I  Minis  have  show  n  amazing 
daring  and  gone  long  distances 
from  home  is  apparent.  It  is 
now  officially  admitted  that  it 
was  a  submarine,  and  not  a 
mine,  which  sank  tin-  Pathfinder , 

September  5,  on  the  east  coast 
of  Scotland,  roughly  400  miles 
from  the  nearest  German  harbor. 

The  Gentians  claim  to  have 
luid  mines  through  submarines 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  at  the 
very  mouth  of  the  Thames; 
it  is  beyond  dispute  that  they 
deposited  some  quite  near  the 
east  coast  of  Kngland.  A  letter 
from  a  German  sailor  just  pul»- 
lished  tells  of  a  long  voyage  to 
Kngland  for  reconnaissance  pur¬ 
poses,  and  of  passing  unseen 
under  a  British  squadron  off 
Scotland. 

"That  this  is  not  impossible 
a  p  (wars  from  the  fact  that  a  sub¬ 
marine  built  hi  Kiel  in  I'.XIN  is 
known  to  have  hail  an  ordinary 


range  of  action  of  1,0110  miles,  coupled  with  the  ability  to  make 
nine  knotM  under  water  for  a  period  of  throe  consecutive  hours. 
Since  then  improved  vessels  have  been  built — Germany  has 
thirty-nine  submarines  built  or  being  built — indeed,  it  has  been 
stated  that  the  newest  British  submarines  have  a  cruising 
radius  of  2,000  miles,  with  an  above-water  speed  of  twenty-one 
knots  and  a  submerged  speed  of  not  less  than  fifteen.  The 
French  submarine  Atariotte  has  a  radius  of  2.200  miles  at  ten 
knots.  One  of  the  ninety-six  English  submarines  built  or  being 
built  has  already  accounted  for  one  small  German  cruiser, 
the  //<•/«,  and  others  took  some  slight  part  in  the  battle  off 
Helgoland.  But  no  submarine  feat  in  naval  history  is  compar¬ 
able  to  this  disposal  in  twenty  minutes  of  three  great  cruisers." 

While  interest  in  the  present  war  has  been  largely  centered  on 
the  land  operations,  a  glance  at  the  lists  of  ships  of  the  belliger¬ 
ents  sunk  or  captured  in  various  parts  of  the  world  reminds  us 
that  naval  activity  has  been  considerable,  despite  the  absence 
of  any  large  naval  battles.  Thus  the  New  York  Timex  prints 

a  list  issued  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  at  Washington  show¬ 
ing  that  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  483  vessels  have  lw*en 
sunk  or  seized  on  the  high  seas 
as  prizes  of  war.  The  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  boats  wen-  small 
trading- vessels  flying  the  Ger¬ 
man  or  the  Austrian  flag. 

The  world  was  warned  at  the 
very  outset  of  the  war  that  the 
Germans  had  "surprizes"  in 
store  for  their  opponents,  the 
New  York  Evening  Sun  reminds 
us,  and  it  goes  on  to  Hay  that 
their  efficiency  with  the  sub¬ 
marine  has  not  lieen  the  only- 
one  of  these  Hurprizes  to  ma¬ 
terialize.  First,  it  points  out, 
there  was  the  great  German 
siege  gun.  which  went  far  to 
prove,  by  its  effects  at  Lirigc 
and  Numur,  that  "the  reliance 
in  fortresses  Imd  been  vain." 
More  than  any  other  factor, 
according  to  The  Evening  Sun, 
these  German  howitzers  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  opening  defeats 
of  the  Allies.  Then  came  the 
German  submarine  raid  in  the 
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North  Sea,  a  raid  whose  success  was  the  more  startling  because 
of  the  secrecy  and  mystery  that  have  been  maintained  con¬ 
cerning  German  submarine  construction.  But  this  apparently 
is  not  all.  The  Evening  Sun  thinks  that  the  possibilities  of 
a  Zeppel*.  raid  upon  London  are  such  as  to  “warrant  graver 
apprehension  than  that  city  know  in  Napoleon’s  time.” 


WHAT  THE  PEACE  TALK  REVEALS 

HAT  MAY  BE  EXPECTED  when  the  time  comes  for 
one  side  or  the  other  to  dictate  terms  is  indicated  by 
tho  informal  “conversations"  on  the  subject  of  peace 
initiated  by  American  ambassadors  at  some  of  tho  European 
capitals.  While  it  is  true,  as  one  paragrapher  remarks,  that  the 
only  immediate  outcome  of  these  discussions  is  the  knowledge 
that  “tho  Allies  positively  refuse  to  accept  the  peace  overtures 
which  Germany  positively  refuses  to  offer,"  they  nevertheless 
evoked  a  number  of  semiofficial  comments  which  throw  a 
revealing  light  toward  the  future.  Thus  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
British  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  makes  it  known  through 
Ambassador  Page  that  Great  Britain  could  never  become  a  party 
to  peace  negotiations  which  failed  to  provide  for  complete  repara¬ 
tion  to  Belgium  for  the  violation  of  her  neutrality  and  the  dam¬ 
age  inflicted  by  German  troops;  Winston  Spencer  Churchill, 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  declares  that  while  “peace  with  the 
German  people  might  be  arranged  in  good  time"  there  would  bo 
“no  peace  with  Ihnasiau  militarism  short  of  the  grave";  Paris 
and  Petrograd  agree  in  repudiating  any  peace  terms  that  fail  to 
dispose  of  Prussian  militarism;  and  the  German  Imperial  Chan¬ 
cellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  announces  through  Ambassador 
Gerard  that  Germany  “could  accept  only  a  lasting  peace,  one 
that  would  make  her  people  secure  against  future  attack."  Ger¬ 
many's  attitude  is  further  elucidated  by  the  statement  of  her 
Ambassador  at  Washington,  Count  von  BernstorfT,  that  “until 
Germany  is  absolutely  guaranteed  that  not  ono  inch  of  her 
territory  will  be  taken  from  her,  she  will  fight.”  As  quoted 
by  tho  New  York  World,  the  Count  gix*a  on  to  say: 

"  Remember,  there  can  be  no  lasting  peace  if  even  one  square 
inch  of  German  territory  is  taken.  When  I  say  German  territory. 
1  refer  to  her  colonial  possessions  as  well  as  her  territory  in 
Europe.” 

Turning  from  these  informal  pronouncements  from  official 
sources  to  the  comments  made  by  newspapers  and  by  unofficial 


individuals,  we  find  that  nobody,  apparently,  is  willing  to  con¬ 
sider  peace  until  the  arbitrament  of  arms  has  resulted  decisively 
one  way  or  another.  The  Paris  Temps  wants  no  "delusive 
peace,"  and  declares:  “It  is  necessary  to  pursue  a  single  idea — 
the  end  of  the  militarist  German  Empire."  In  the  Journal  des 
Dibals  we  read: 

“Treaties,  written  prohibitions,  and  restrictions  will  not 
suffice.  All  these  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  Dr.  von  Bethmaun- 
Hollweg,  has  declared  to  be  merely  scraps  of  paper. 

"What  is  needed  are  material  measures  immediately  executed 
that  will  constitute  guaranties  for  the  future.  This  is  the 
destruction  of  German  territory,  organizations,  and  instruments 
of  war." 

The  London  Times,  commenting  on  the  rumors  of  mediation 
and  the  discussion  of  possible  peace  terms,  has  this  to  say: 

"The  Allies,  who  are  ranged  against  the  Napoleonism  of  the 
German  Kaiser,  have  no  thought  of  placing  any  yoko,  Napo¬ 
leonic  or  otherwise,  upon  the  people  of  Germany.  But  they  are 
firmly  and  irrevocably  resolved  not  to  stay  their  hands  until 
German  militarism,  its  causes,  and  its  effects  are  destroyed 
once  and  for  all.  They  are  determined  that  the  institution  and 
forces  that  have  brought  this  unspeakable  calamity  upon  the 
world  at  the  instance  of  William  of  Hohenzollcrn  with  the 
acquiescence  of  his  subjects,  shall  be  crusht  beyond  hope  of 
repair.  Not  until  the  German  people  have  been  compelled  to 
perceive  this  struggle  in  its  true  light,  as  a  revolt  of  the  invincible 
forces  of  civilization  against  the  systematized  ethic  of  barbarism 
forged  by  German  potentates  and  professors,  can  there  be  a 
prospect  of  lasting  peace  for  the  world.  Against  this  ethic  of 
barbarism  there  must  indeed  be  a  fight  to  a  finish. 

"Deprecatory  recommendations  that  the  Allies  should  avoid 
the  humil  ation  of  Germany  are  entirely  beside  tho  point. 
No  hostile  force  or  combination  of  forces  can  inflict  on  Germany 
greater  humiliation  than  that  which  she  has  incurred  of  her  own 
choice.” 

In  a  London  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Sun,  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker  is  quoted  as  saying: 

“  I  believe  I  speak  the  mind  of  05  per  cent,  of  my  fellow 
countrymen  when  I  say  that  this  country  is  in  this  war  to  her 
last  man  and  her  last  penny  to  break  tho  militarism  which  is 
at  present  and  would  bo  a  perpetual  danger  to  the  world  if  it 
were  allowed  to  dominate  Europe . 

"If  Germany  is  dismembered  it  will  not  be  by  Great  Britain. 
It  will  be  through  tho  revolution  of  her  own  peoplo.  She  ha> 
been  a  great  nation,  great  in  industries  and  commerce,  and  I 
believe  site  will  still  be  so  when  the  issue  is  decided  against  her. 
But  Germany  has  been  Prussianized,  and  militarism  has  been 
the  Prussian  method  of  progress.  From  Prussia  it  has  spread 
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through  all  the  German  Empire.  If  Austria  breaks  in  pieces, 
if  the  German  Empire  falls  apart,  it  will  be  by  no  act  of  dis¬ 
memberment  of  the  Allies.” 

Russia’s  aims  are  stated  in  a  London  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun  to  be  ’’a  recasting  of  the  map  of  Europe, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  abolition  of  Prussian  domination 
in  the  German  Empire."  According  to  this  dispatch: 

"The  Petrograd  press  are  unanimous  in  declaring  that  as  a 
result  of  the  war  Prussia  must  Ik*  reduced  to  a  second-class 
State  and  apportion  her  territory  somewhat  as  follows:  Alsace- 
Lorraine  to  France,  the  Aix  district  to  Belgium,  Schleswig- 
Holstein  to  Denmark,  Posen  and  part  of  Silesia  to  be  included 
in  the  future  Poland,  East  Prussia  as  far  ns  the  Vistula  tp 
Russia.  It  is  also  stated  that  Russia  requires  the  restoration  of 
the  Hanoverian  dynasty. 

"Regarding  Austria- 1  lungary.  Russian  opinion  is  that  Russia 
must  have  Galicia  and  the  Russian  portions  of  Bukovina,  that 
Hungary  must  low  Bosnia.  Herzegovina,  Croatia,  Dalmatia, 
Clechin,  and  Moravia,  while  she  must  also  give  up  Trieste  to 
Italy.  Transylvania,  Cart,  and  Bukovina,  inhabited  mostly  by 
Roumanians,  must  be  freed." 

In  America  the  newspapers  are  virtually  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  further  talk  of  mediation, 
and  they  point  out  that  President  Wilson’s  early  offer  of  this 
Government's  good  offices  still  stands  whenever  any  of  the 
contestants  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  That  a  premature 
peace  in  Europe  could  only  result  in  another  war  is  the  view 
taken  by  such  papers  as  the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press,  Chicago 
7'nfcunc,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  New  York  World,  Globe, 
nnd  Tribune,  and  the  Boston  Transcript.  In  The  Transcript 
we  read: 

"On  all  sides  it  is  agreed  that  this  is  a  war  against  war — to 
abolish  it.  if  may  be,  forever.  We  who  stand  on  the  side  may 
look  on  with  pity  and  horror;  but  we  must  realize  that  the 
supreme  issue  of  general  disarmament  cun  not  Ik-  decided  until 
the  contlict  is  fought  to  a  finish.  The  spirit  in  the  army  of  the 
Allies  is  that  militarism  must  l>o  ended,  now  or  never,  and 
for  that  end  multitudes  of  brave  men  are  willing  to  pay  the 
ultimate  price  of  all  mortal  flesh.  But  to  interrupt  hostilities 
for  futile  negotiations  which  would,  at  the  In-st,  allow  Germany 
to  stand  out  for  terms  preserving  her  formidable  armaments, 
and  which  might,  at  worst,  cnuhlc  her  to  recuperate  for  a  re¬ 
sistance  so  much  the  more  bloody  and  stubborn  after  the  break¬ 
ing  off  of  negotiations,  would  be  a  fruitless  business  of  infinite 
cost  to  the  world." 

According  to  The  Globe  "thure  is  no  considerable  public 
opinion  in  either  Oreat  Britain  or  France  in  favor  of  the  dis¬ 
memberment  of  Germany."  And  The  World,  whoa-  general 


editorial  discussion  of  the  war  has  been  of  a  nature  to  preclude 
any  suspicion  of  partisanship,  declares  that  such  a  dismember¬ 
ment  would  be  "a  crime  against  civilization."  On  this  point 
it  goes  ou  to  say: 

"If  Germany  is  decisively  beaten,  Germany  must  expect  to 
pay  the  cost  of  this  war  to  the  last  penny.  She  must  be  pre- 
pared  not  only  to  meet  staggering  indemnities,  and  submit  to 
a  limitation  of  armament,  but  also  to  surrender  the  Reiehsland 
and  Prussia’s  Polish  provinces,  which  are  the  fruits  of  military 
conquest.  But  the  Germany  that  is  truly  German,  the  Germany 
of  which  the  German  people  themselves  arc  the  bone  and  flesh 
and  blood  and  brain — to  dismember  that  Germany  would  be  u 
calamity  to  mankind.  Instead  of  making  for  the  peace  ol 
Europe,  it  would  be  a  continuing  incentive  to  new  wars  of 
revenge  and  hatred.  A  peace  that  outraged  German  nationality, 
or  compelled  men  who  are  German  by  race,  speech,  tradition, 
and  culture  to  live  under  another  flag  would  mean  only  a  peaoe 
of  the  sword,  and  the  world  ha*  seen  enough  of  that  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine." 

EXPERT  FORECASTS  ON  THE  WAR 

HAT  THE  WAR  in  Europe  will  last  "from  nine  to 
eighteen  months,"  aud  that  Germany,  "unless  she  is 
superhuman,  will  be  defeated,"  is  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  more  than  two  score  active  American  army  officers 
reported  to  the  New  York  World  by  one  of  its  Washington 
correspondents.  These  men  are  all  of  or  above  the  rank  of 
captain,  we  arc  told,  and  their  names  are  withheld,  because  of 
the  President's  orders  that  Government  officers  are  not  to 
comment  on  the  war.  Their  judgment  is  said  to  be  “wholly 
academic,  from  a  military  standpoint,  aud  without  regard  to 
personal  sympathies.”  No  prophecy  about  the  probable  length 
of  the  war  is  ventured  by  the  New  York  Herald's  special  military 
correspondent  at  the  capital,  but  he  does  pre-diet  as  one  thing 
certain  that  "the  longer  it  lasts,  the  stronger  and  more  capable 
will  the  German  armies  become."  The  Herald  expert  explains 
this  remark  by  saying  (hat  until  now  the  German  armies, 
however  excellent,  have  been  the  product  merely  of  text-books 
and  maneuvers.  They  have  all  the  theory  they  need,  the  writer 
says,  Hnd  at  present  are  learning  in  actual  war  "what  our  armies 
learned  in  struggles  North  and  South  over  fifty  years  ago." 
In  this  respect,  however,  ho  reminds  us,  "both  France  and 
Great  Britain  have  similar  opportunity,”  and  we  read  that 
"in  three  mouths’  lime  the  armies  will  be  trained;  in  six  months 
the  great  battles  will  be  fought  by  veterans."  Altho  the  officers 
interrogated  by  The  World's  correspondent  differ  in  their  hazard' 
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PRINCE  OSCAR.  PRINCE  AUGUST  WILHELM.  PRINCE  JOACHIM. 

Prince  Oscar,  who  Is  twenty-six  years  of  age,  received  a  flush  wound  from  a  piece  of  shrapnel  during  a  battle  near  Lonjrwy  in  the  first  week 
of  the  war.  Prince  August  Wilhelm,  who  Is  ono  year  older,  was  reported  wounded  In  the  battle  of  the  Marne.  Prince  Joachim,  the  youngest, 
who  Is  twenty-four,  was  wounded  In  the  thigh  by  a  shrapnel  fragment  while  serving  with  his  regiment  between  Meaux  and  M oil tml rail. 

THREE  SONS  OF  THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR  WHO  HAVE  SPILLED  THEIR  BLOOD  FOR  THE  FATHERLAND. 


on  tho  probable  duration  of  the  war,  they  are  all  agreed  that 
•‘this  is  a  war  not  only  of  ready  resources,  but  of  all  resources, 
and  until  one  side  has  about  exhausted  all  its  resources,  the 
lighting  will  go  on.”  Whichever  side  is  beaten,  we  are  assured, 
it  will  be  "so  crush t.  that  it  will  require  a  half  century  or  more 
for  even  a  waking  recovery.”  The  World  correspondent  gives 
then  a  digest  of  several  military  opinions  on  the  struggle  os  far 
as  it  has  gone.  We  read: 

“Germany  has  thrown  into  tho  western  theater  of  war — in 
Franco — tho  flower  of  tho  great  military  machine  which  she  has 
In-on  building  since  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and  which  has 
been  the  admiration  and  envy  of  the  military  world.  At  first 
nothing  seemed  to  be  able  to  cheek  tho  onward  march  of  this 
tremendous  power.  Held  up  a  few  days  by  the  heroic  courage 
of  tho  Belgians,  this  wonderful  machine  literally  sped  to  within 
forty  miles  of  Paris. 

“What  happened  then?  Despite  the  greatness  of  tho  organ¬ 
isation,  tho  perfeet  working  of  tho  integral  parts  of  tho  machine, 
without  tho  miscarriage  of  a  single  one  of  the  complicated 
plans  for  the  taking  of  Paris,  it  was  found  the  whole  thing  w-a* 
flesh  and  blood  and  that  it  could  not  do  almost  tho  impossible. 

“There  was  in  the  situation  around  Paris  whon  Generals  von 
Billow  and  von  Kluok  and  the  Crown  Prince  were  at  its  gates 
that  which  the  Union  Army  found  in  Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia  several  times  during  the  Civil  War — a  certain 
desperation  on  the  part  of  tho  defenders  which  comes  only  to  the 
man  protecting  his  family  from  harm.” 

A  new  fighting  spirit  was  produced  in  the  ranks  of  the  Allies 
by  the  rapid  advance  of  the  German  forces,  and  wo  are  told  that: 

"This  spirit  will  triumph  over  the  spirit  of  national  aggran¬ 
disement  upon  which  the  German  cause  is  built  if  the  teachings 
and  writings  of  its  own  statesmen — Sybel,  Gieaenreeht,  Treit- 
-u-hke,  Droysen,  and  Hausser — are  to  be  accepted  as  the  thought 
of  the  German  nation. 

"There  must  bo  the  material  as  well  as  a  fighting  spirit  in  tho 
armies  of  a  victorious  nation  or  alliance,  and  a  dost*  study  of 
i  ho  resources  shows  that  the  Entente—- Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Russia — in  money,  men.  and  geographical  location,  arc 
Letter  equipped  for  a  long  war  than  is  Germany.  Great  Britain 
aloue  probably  would  succumb  in  a  test  of  resources,  but 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  combined  have  more  resources  than 
Germany.” 

As  to  the  comparative  strength  of  the  combatants,  this  digest 
of  military  opinion  has  it  that  now,  and  also  in  the  future,  tho 
Allies  will  outnumber  the  Germans,  and  we  read: 

”  According  to  reports  the  artillery  of  the  Allies  is  equal,  if 


not  superior,  to  the  Germans.  Only  in  the  big  siege-guns  do  the 
Germans  excel,  and,  according  to  reliable  information  received 
here,  the  Allies  are  rushing  work  on  siego-gunB  to  equal  those  of 
the  Krupps. 

"The  greatest  battle  is  yet  to  come.  It  will  be  the  decisive 
battle,  too,  and  it  will  occur  in  Germany.  It  will  bo  when  the 
Allies,  working  inwardly  by  tho  retreat  aud  advance  movements, 
get  the  German  armies  in  Germany  and  begin  hammering  from 
all  sides. 

"This  will  be  months  from  now,  and  when  this  battle  takes 
place  all  tho  belligerents  virtually  will  have  new  armies  in  tin- 
field.  Germany  must  get  hers  from  where  she  got  her  present 
army,  from  among  the  German  States.  Great  Britain  will 
obtain  hers  from  the  British  Isles,  Canada,  India,  Egypt,  and 
Australia.  Russia  will  bring  her  forces  in  from  Siberia  ami 
south  Russia.  France  will  draw  more  on  her  African  pos¬ 
sessions.  The  resources  of  tho  Allies  are  greater  than  those  of 
(he  Gorman  Empire.” 

RUSSIA  INVITES  OUR  EXPORTS 

PRESSING  INVITATION  to  come  and  sell  our  goods 
to  Russia’s  170,000,000  consumers  has  a  sound  like 
prosperity  to  our  editorial  observers.  The  immortal 
Colonel  Sellers  had  visions  of  great  wealth  when  the  teeming 
millions  of  tho  East  used  his  eye-water,  and  one  of  his  successors 
figured  out  that  if  every  Chinaman  added  an  inch  to  the  tail  of  his 
tunic  our  cotton-mills  would  be  kept  running  day  and  night. 

Such  ideas  were  mere  humorous  fancies.  But  now  we  are  actu¬ 
ally  asked  to  oome  and  reap  the  commercial  harvest  of  the 
Czar’s  huge  Empire.  The  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Sergius  Sarouoff,  says  in  an  interview  with  the  Petrograd 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times  that  "  there  now  existN  a 
situation  and  au  opportunity  in  trade  and  commerce  with 
Russia  which,  to  England  and  America,  may  mean  more  in 
decades  to  come  than  it  is  easy  to  realize."  In  the  view  of  the 
Washington  Times,  "the  fact  that,  tho  using  an  English  vehicle, 
he  observed  that  ‘for  America  especially  does  Russia  open 
opportunities  for  an  industrial  outlet  such  as  hardly  con  be  over¬ 
estimated,'  gives  particular  significance  to  what  he  said."  Then 
this  journal  points  out  that  while  Germany,  "next-door  neigh¬ 
bor,  among  all  the  great  industrial  countries,  to  Russia,  has  en¬ 
joyed  first  call  on  the  trade  of  the  great  domain  of  the  Czar.” 
nevertheless  “the  national  rource  from  which  Russia  should 
draw  its  uiauufac lures  is  America,  rather  than  either  Germany 
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or  Great  Britain.”  The  Time*  proves  this  contention  by  the 
fact  that  Russia,  like  the  United  States,  is  “a  country  of  acres 
and  area  rather  than  of  dense  population,  a  country  in  which 
development,  whether  of  agriculture,  of  transportation,  of 
commerce,  must  be  extensive  rather  than  intensive.”  Mr. 
Sazonoff's  statement  is  reported  in  part  as  follows: 

"It  is  the  country  which  forces  the  situation  commercially 
in  Russia  that  will  reap  the  enormous  benefits  that  the  Russian 
markets  now  offer.  It  is  not  enough  that  merchants  and 
manufacturers  should  offer  their  goods  here.  Experts  should 
be  sent  here  now,  even  while  the  war  is  still  in  progress,  to  study 
and  examine  the  wants  of  our  country.  Our  duties,  our  manner 
of  doing  business,  and  our  present  and  future  wants  and  growing 


VIRGINIA’S  PROHIBITION  STRIDE 

VIRGINIA’S  SWEEPING  DECISION  for  State-wide 
Prohibition  by  32,000  to  35,000  majority  makes  it, 
many  note,  the  tenth  State  to  adopt  the  reform.  Finn 
upholders  of  the  cause  rejoice  in  the  event  as  showing  the  con¬ 
stant  growth  of  the  Prohibition  idea,  and  we  read  in  the  press  of 
a  day’s  service  of  ‘‘celebration  and  thanksgiving”  bping  held  in 
all  Virginia  churches.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those,  like 
the  New  York  Tribune,  who  see  something  of  ‘‘hypocrisy  and 
futility”  in  the  provision  of  the  Prohibition  measure  that  per¬ 
mits  wine,  eider,  and  beer  to  be  made  within  the  State’s  borders, 
but  only  for  export  purposes.  Among  other  restraints  of  the 

Virginia  law,  which,  the  press 


demands  should  1m*  studied  scientifically,  so  that  when  peace 
comes  those  channels,  which  have  for  decades  flowed  deeply 
with  German  products,  may  continue  to  flow  with  products  from 
America  and  England. 

“For  America  especially  does  Russia  open  opportunities  for 
an  industrial  outlet  such  as  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Wo 
have  an  empire  of  170,000,000  souls,  and  tho  $300,000,000  we 
have  been  paying  Germany  yearly  is  but  tho  In-ginning  of  a 
demand  that  will  soon  make  Russia  among  the  most  desirable 
and  valuable  markets  in  the  world.  Railroad-building  and  new 
developments  everywhere  are  the  prelude  to  an  era  of  pros¬ 
perity  in  this  country  hucIi  as  has  never  been  seen  here  before." 

At  this  juncture  it  is  of  interest  to  consider  just  what  our  trade 
with  Russia  lias  hitherto  amounted  to.  We  learn  from  James 
Davenport  Whelplcv,  writing  in  the  New  York  Independent,  that : 


DEKL1N  CEI.EUHAT1.NO  THE  ARRIVAL  OK  THE  FIRST  WAR  TROPHIES. 


inform  us,  takes  effect  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  1916,  is  that  no  spirituous 
liquors  may  be  manufactured, 
nor  any  sold  even  in  clubs.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  new  statute 
will  cause  a  loss  in  liquor  reve¬ 
nues  amounting  to  $700,000 
annually.  Of  further  interest  in 
the  local  situation  is  the  discov¬ 
ery  that  Richmond,  Alexandria, 
and  Norfolk  are  the  only  large 
cities  voting  ‘‘wet,”  while  it  is 
reported  as  a  surprize  of  the 
election  that  “dry”  majorities 
prevail  in  Petersburg,  Newport 
News,  Roanoke,  Portsmouth, 
and  Lynchburg.  The  Mews  of 
tin-  last-named  city  makes  answer 
to  the  "doubting Thomases”  who 
question  the  State's  ability  to 
make  the  law  effective.  This 
journal  says: 


“The  contention  generally  re¬ 
lied  upon  by  local-option  lenders, 
that  the  chief  weakness  of  Pro¬ 
hibition  resides  in  the  difficulty 
of  enforcing  the  policy  in  communities  whose  public  sentiment 
largely  favors  license,  has  just  been  rendered  irrelevant  by  the 
cold  logic  of  the  election  returns.  From  that  source  it  develops 
that  in  no  Virginia  city  does  a  decisively  anti- Prohibition  senti¬ 
ment  prevail.  Upon  the  contrary,  the  total  city  vote  of  Virginia 
shows  a  majority  of  4.8S3  against  tho  licensed  liquor  traffic.  Of 
the  State’s  nineteen  incorporated  municipalities  only  three  arc 
included  in  the  anti-Prohibition  column;  Virginia’s  two  largest 
cities.  Richmond  ami  Norfolk,  which  generally  have  been  n- 
garded  as  secure  local-option  strongholds,  gave  but  feeble 
majorities  for  that  policy.  It  is  fuir  to  state,  therefore, 
that  both  throughout  the  rural  districts  and  in  the  larger  centers 
of  population,  Prohibition  has  received  a  decisive  measure  of 
indorsement.  It  is  equally  fair  to  conclude  the  methods  of  satis¬ 
factory  enforcement  will  be  facilitated  by  the  support  to  be 
derived  from  a  strongly  sympathetic  public  opiniou.” 


“Figures  issued  by  tho  Government  at  Washington  credit 
Russia  with  less  than  $30,(XX),(KX)  worth  of  imports  from  the 
United  States,  whereas,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  larger  part  of 
the  trade  is  indirect,  the  total  is  at  least  five  times  tliut  amount. 
Over  $50,000,060  worth  of  American  cotton  now  gins  to  Russia 
each  year,  and  it  w  ill  not  la-  long  before  $100,000,000  worth  will 
lie  needed.  Harvesting  machinery  of  American  design  and 
manufacture  is  sold  in  Russia  to  the  amount  of  over  $25,000,000 
annually.  American  life-insurance  companies  are  carrying  over 
$  106,000.000  insurance  in  Russia,  as  shown  by  the  $23,000,000 
kept  on  deposit  in  Russian  bunks  to  guarantee  these  policies. 
American  steel  and  iron  products,  shoes,  machinery  of  all  kinds, 
mid,  in  fact,  something  in  every  line  that  goes  toward  modern¬ 
izing  the  life  of  a  country,  make  up  the  total  of  the  Russian 
imports.  These  are  nearly  all  goods  that  can  be  obtained  else¬ 
where,  but  ‘Made  in  America'  has  been,  until  the  recent  mis¬ 
understanding  between  the  two  nations  over  the  passport 
ipiestion.  a  supreme  recommendation  to  the  Russian  buyer.” 


The  “real  problem”  for  Virginia,  according  to  the  Richmond 
\eu- it- Leader,  is  this  “enforcement  of  the  law  rather  than  the 
choice  of  the  principle,”  and  it  points  out  that: 

“The  one  encouraging  feature  of  the  election  was  the  size  of 
the  majority.  As  tho  voters  of  Virginia  are  at  this  time  deter¬ 
mined  to  prohibit  the  licensed  sale  of  liquor,  it  was  well  by 
every  count  that  they  should  voice  their  will  with  impressive 
decision.  .  .  .  Virginia  must  take  lip  the  battle  to  make  Pro¬ 
hibition  not  a  soothing  name,  hut  a  living  fact.  The  Metre- Leader 
will  do  its  full  part,  ungrudgingly  and  without  complaiut,  to 
give  the  law  a  fair  test." 

In  support  of  the  proposition  that  “the  law  must  be  upheld” 
stands  also  the  Richmond  Timce-Diepalch,  even  tho  it  has  op¬ 
posed  State-wide  Prohibition  as  an  issue.  It  now  says: 

“A  majority  of  the  voters  of  Virginia  gave  their  sanction  to 
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the  passage  of  a  bad  law.  The  Timen-Di*potrh  Indieves  State¬ 
wide  Prohibition  to  be  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  local  self- 
government,  and  the  result  of  the  balloting  has  not  changed 
that  belief.  The  law  has  been  passed,  however,  and  when  it 
becomes  operative  it  will  have  no  more  loyal  supporter  than  this 
newspaper.  By  its  rigid  enforcement  alone  will  the  voters  bo 
able  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  majority  were  wise  in  the 
way  they  voted.” 

A  strictly  Prohibition  view  is  that  of  the  temperance  organ. 
The  National  Advocate.  The  editor  of  this  journal  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  the  liquor  interests  in  Virginia  tried  to 
persuade  the  tobacco  growers,  dealers,  and  users  that  if  Prohi¬ 
bition  should  win  at  the  election,  tobacco  would  come  next 
under  ban.  He  aeea  nothing  surprizing  in  the  Virginia  result, 
and  explains: 

‘‘That  Virginia  should  go  ‘dry’  was  but  the  logical  result  of 
benefits  from  Prohibition,  shown  since  that  policy  went  into 
effect,  on  July  1.  in  West  Virginia.  Those  benefits  have  been 
both  moral  and  material,  and  have  stood  out  in  bold  relief,  so 
that  there  could  be  no  intelligent  question  about  them." 

The  spread  of  Prohibition  is  seen  by  the  New  York  World  in 
the  fact  that  there  arc  now  ten  commonwealths  that  enjoy  it  in 
State-wide  form.  These  are  Maine.  Kansas,  Georgia.  Mississippi, 
N’orth  Carolina.  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  Virginia, 
and  West  Virginia.  Consequently,  says  The  World,  “of  the 
91,000,000  people  in  the  continental  United  States  at  the  last 
census,  approximately  IH.ooO.OOO  are  now  subject  to  State-wide 
prohibitory  laws.”  Then,  too,  as  between  the  Northern  and  the 
Southern  impulse  in  the  movement, 

"At  the  South,  Prohibition  has  religious  and  racial  inspiration, 
and  in  some  cases  has  b«H-n  carried  by  the  whites  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  depriving  m-grocs  of  strong  drink.  At  the  North, 
it  is  urged  now  chiefly  in  resentment  against  the  dominance  and 
corruption  of  saloons  in  political  management." 

Rather  severely  critical  is  the  tone  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
which  concedes  the  significance  of  the  Virginia  vote  ‘‘as  a 
demonstration  of  an  awakened  public  conscience,”  but  holds 
lhat  “as  a  practical  measure  designed  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  drunkenness,  it  promises  next  to  negligible  results."  The 
Tribune  notes  in  particular  that: 

“The  new  law  is  to  contain  a  clause  permitting  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  wine,  cider,  and  beer  within  the  State,  provided  the 
entire  product  is  shipped  beyond  its  borders.  Besides  protecting 


thus  in  its  bosom  certain  interests  permanently  arrayed  in 
active  opposition  to  Prohibition.  Virginia  at  the  very  outset 

destroys  all  moral  sanction  for  the  enforcement  of  its  law . 

“Then,  it  is  only  the  legitimate  liquor  interests  which  will  feel 
the  weight  of  the  law.  The  illegitimate  interests,  the  blind 
tigers  of  the  hills  on  which  the  notorious  Allens  and  their  kind 
have  fattened  for  generations,  having  no  dependence  on  legal 
sanctiou  in  any  case,  will  fiourish  as  nover  beforo." 


THE  VILLA-CARRANZA  BREAK 

HAT  ALL  HAVE  FEARED  and  many  have  predicted 
has  happened  in  Mexico,  says  the  New  York  Globe 
in  noticing  the  rupture  of  friendly  relations  between 
Villa  and  Carranza.  This  latest  trouble  springs  from  the  clash 
of  “their  personal  animosities  and  ambitions,”  according  to 
The  Globe,  which  fears  that  “unless  something  is  speedily  done  to 
put  out  the  fire,  the  distracted  country  will  be  plunged  into 
another  protraet««d  civil  war."  Of  course  the  order  for  the 
evacuation  of  Vera  Cruz,  thinks  this  journal,  must  now  be 
revised.  But  Washington  dispatches  inform  us  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  no  intention  of  rescinding  that  order  or  of 
altering  its  policy  toward  Mexico.  We  read,  too,  that  the 
Government  has  reports  which  indicate  that  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Constitutionalist  leaders  are  of  such  a  character 
that  they  arc  “capable  of  adjustment  by  amicable  means." 

Even  if  Governor  Carranza  and  General  Villa  can  not  compose 
their  differences,  observes  the  New  York  Sun,  “the  United  States 
will  remain  strictly  neutral,  letting  them  fight  the  quarrel  out 
to  the  bitter  end.”  And  it  argues,  in  support  of  the  reported 
determination  of  President  Wilson  not  to  revoke  the  Vera  Cruz 
order,  that  our  promise  to  withdraw  our  troops  ran  not  be 
recalled  “without  exciting  a  suspicion  in  Mexico  that  the  first, 
conflict  between  the  partizans  of  Carranza  and  Villa  will  bring 
armed  intervention  and  the  occupation  of  the  capital."  Retrac¬ 
ing  the  course  of  events  from  the  time  Carranza  “raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  in  Coahuila,"  The  Sun  reminds  us  it  was  Villa 
who  “made  its  success  possible  by  a  series  of  victories  in  the 
field  that  stamped  him  as  a  military  genius.”  Only  in  name  was 
Carranza  First  Chief  of  the  Constitutionalist  Army,  we  read,  and 
“at  any  time  after  the  taking  of  Torreon,  Villa  could  have  dis¬ 
placed  him,  so  great  was  the  man’s  popularity  with  the  rank  nn.i 
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lilt*  in  northern  Mexico."  The  Sun  eites  instance*  then  of 
Villa's  forb.-arane©  ami  loyalty  and  accounts  for  the  present 
difficulty  thus: 

‘‘As  Governor  Carranza  and  General  Villa  were  constantly  at 
odds  during  the  military  campaign,  it  wan  highly  improbable 
that  they  would  agree  about  the  establishment  of  a  provisional 
government  and  the  manner  of  holding  the  national  election. 
It  has  never  been  a  secret  that  General  Villa,  who  is  extremely 
radical  in  his  views,  was  opposed  to  the  ambition  of  Governor 
Carranza  to  make  himself  President  of  Mexico.  If  he*  desired  to 
be  a  candidate  at  the  polls,  General  Villa  insisted  that  he  should 
not  serve  os  provisional  I ‘resident  in  defiance  of  tier  Constitution. 
Governor  Carranza  formally  agreed  to  this.  It  was  decided 
that  the  provisional  President  should  he  chosen  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  at  a  conference  on  Octoher  1,  hut  the  basis  of  repn*- 
sentation  was  in  dispute  when.  General  Villa  arrested  Obregon. 
a  Carranzista  general,  at  Chihuahua,  and  Governor  Garranza 
retaliated  by  suspending  railroad  traffic  north  of  Aguascalicntes. 
Villa's  vigorous  manifesto  declaring  hostilities  followed.” 

Villa’s  manifesto  states  that  Carranza's  agent,  General  Obre¬ 
gon,  has  In-en  releases!,  an<l  continues: 

"In  view’  of  the  attitude  of  Vonustiano  Carranza,  which  has 
been  the  cause  of  great  injury  to  our  country,  and  since  he  could 
never  govern  a  republic  nor  make  happy  a  country  which  aspires 
to  a  real  democracy,  a  country*  which  wants  to  have  a  Govern¬ 
ment  emanating  from  the  people  subject  to  an  interpretation  of 
the  national  feelings,  we  have  been  obliged  to  renounce  him  as 
<  ’ominander-in-Cbief  of  the  Constitutionalist  Army,  in  chare**  of 
the  Constitutional  party,  and  we  have  d*s*lared  hostilities,  being 
disposed  to  fight  until  the  last  until  he  is  forced  to  abandon  his 
power  and  place,  and  place  the  same  in  the  hands  of  th**  real 
representatives  of  the  people,  who  are  disposed  to  remedy  hII 
evils  of  the  republi**  and  to  direct  it  through  the  projs*r  road  of 
progress  and  well-being. 

"We  are  not  in  favor  of  jjersonalisin,  hut  we  a re  defenders  of 
principles,  and  consequently  we  w-ill  not  fight  against  any  other 
of  the  chiefs  who  have  contributed  to  the  downfall  of  the  usurper 
Huerta,  our  difficulties  being  against  the  person  of  Venusiiano 
Carranza. 

"The  States  of  Sonora.  Zacatecas,  and  part  of  Coahuila  have 
seconded  us  to  present  our  attitude,  and  shortly  we  will  be 
joined  by  adherent*  from  other  loealitios.  General  Obregon 
will  leave  to-night  for  El  Paso,  Texas." 

An  optimistic  view  of  the  outcome  is  taken  by  the  head  of 


the  Constitutionalist  Agency  at  Washington,  Rafael  Zuburau 
Oapmany,  who  is  reported  in  the  press  as  saying  that  he  has 
hopes  that  the  disagreement  will  be  “peacefully  and  satis¬ 
factorily  composed  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  rival  cause  for 
its  existence."  Yet,  besides  the  already  noted  fact  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  between  the  two  leaders  on  th**  subject  of 
the  national  convention  to  elect  a  President,  we  are  informed  by 
a  New  York  Timet  correspondent  at  Washington  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  source  of  friction.  We  read : 

"The  idea  seems  to  prevail  among  Administration  officials 
that  Carranza,  who  is  a  member  of  tin*  lund-owning  classes. 
not  now  as  anxious  as  he  appear»*d  to  be  to  bring  about  th*' 
agrarian  reforms  to  which  he  and  the  others  engaged  in  the 
Constitutionalist  cause  were  pledged. 

“Zapata,  it  was  |Hnnt*d  out,  took  the  same  position  as  Villa, 
namely,  that  there  must  Ik*  a  distribution  of  land,  with  th** 
compensation  to  the  owners  fixt  by  the  Government  and  not 
by  the  owners  themselves." 

•Speaking  editorially.  The  Timm  remarks  that  “it  may  not  be 
worth  while  to  consider  too  gravely  the  causes  of  Villa’s  defiance 
of  Carranza "  but.  it  adds,  war  costs  money,  and  wonders  whether 
Villa's  backer  "will  turn  out  to  lx*  the  same  man  or  company 
of  men  who  financed  the  revolution  against  Huerta  and  elevated 
Carranza  to  his  present  position."  We  read  then: 

"If  this  is  the  ease,  it  must  In*  that  Carranza's  too  obvious 
shiftiness  and  tendency  to  repudiation  of  foreign  debts  have 
caused  his  former  friends  to  lose  faith  in  him.  His  one  aim. 
apurt  from  his  arrogant  attitude  toward  the  United  State*  Gov¬ 
ernment,  which  has  done  so  much  to  help  him.  seems  to  lx*  to 
undo  everything,  good  or  evil,  accomplished  by  Huerta.  H* 
has  lately  repudiates!  certain  concession*  to  Japanese  whi«*l* 
would  have  been  very  profitable  to  Mexico. 

"That  we  in  the  United  States  are  rathe?  disappointed  in 
Villa,  who,  we  believed,  had  determined  to  keep  the  peace  and 
aid  Carranza  in  establishing  a  Government,  is  not  to  the  point. 
That  Carranza  i*  probably  not  to  bo  permit  ted  to  establish  a 
Government,  and  that  hi*  misfortunes  an*  largely  due  to  hi*  own 
lack  of  capacity,  however,  are  important  facts.  Villa  has  not 
nearly  so  many  armed  men  to  support  him  as  he  pretends,  hut  In¬ 
is  a  fighter  who  will  nover  admit  defeat  while  he  lives,  and  with 
Villa  in  opposition  to  Carranza  there  can  bo  no  peace  in  Mexico.” 


THE  WAR  IN  BRIEF 


It  look*  to  us  a*  tho  Nancy  w ere  something  of  a  flirt. — Houston i  Chronicle . 

War  ha*  It*  Georg*  Bernard  Shaw  no  Inn*  than  ikimn  ,-  Soil  iMke 
tribune . 

Bl ROM  I*  thr  country'  that  conarrvr*  It*  fortwi*  and  waatiw  It*  men. — 
Chicago  Xeva. 

The  full  rfTcct*  of  war  will  not  hi*  felt  until  Mon  to  Carlo  dcclartx*  a 
moratorium  — liflaA/n^fon  Paul. 

V*  wr  undmtand  tbc  dispatch*-*.  t hi*  enemy  b*  fbc  only  one  who  11*1** 
dumdum  bullet* — Chicago  Herald. 

It  only  war  tax  could  ho  levied  on  all  thL*  war  talk  It  would  nay  ofT  the 
national  debt*.—  X ashttlle  Southern  Lumberman 

|T>  about  time  for  a  Kipling  poem  on  the  Iw-or  that  walk*  like  n  gentle¬ 
man. — Pittsburg  Gazette- T  imes. 

The  twenty  lending  author* 
who  approve  Great  Britain'* 
part  irl  oat  ion  in  the  war  art* 
wtJII  In  London.  -  Chicago  Post. 

The  Ku'cslan  *oldlcr  who 
ithoutn  “On  to  Przemy*»r  ’  In 
apt  to  In*  *hot  for  himlng  the 
Caar.  Kantsburg  Illuminator, 

PmancRo  ha*  went  tin* 

Allle*  rfx  million  hone*  hoe* , 

It  U  evidently  not  altogether 
an  automobile  war. — St.  Louts 
Globe  Democrat. 

Secretary  Bryan  baa  evi¬ 
dently  revised  tin-  adage  to 
read,  “In  time*  of  war  pre¬ 
pare  for  peace."  Kvery  time 
a  lull  come*  in  emergency 
legislation  he  po|M  through  a 
new  peace  treaty.-  XashwiUc 
1  them  Lumberman. 


MhkxwiiiLr  the  American  engle  t§  learning  to  coo.—  Chicago  Stirs. 

Thr  Rujviian*  *rem  to  prefer  to  fight  the  Austrian*.  St.  Loots  Ghtbe 
Democrat. 

The  report  of  the  Austrian  movement*  is  a  sort  of  running  account 
Macon  Telegraph, 

W  e  an'  waiting  with  some  curiosity  to  mt  Kmildi  Joseph  *n  Thunks 
gUIng  proclamation. — Columbia  Slate. 

ALL  very  well  for  Europe  to  wipe  out  old  *mnw.  hut  *hc  i*  running  up 
some  new  ontw. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  geographical  globe*  you  buy  an*  up  to  date  In  one  particular:  the 
world  1*  Ntlll  round. — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

Wr  see  by  tho  parrot  that  th-  Austrian*  have  captured  two  anec**-*  and 

a  bln. — Columbia  Sial 

Kve.n  Providence  can  not 
grant  victory  to  everybody 
but  the  praying  will  «ki  all 
Of  tluvn  good  —  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

The  utucra  iron  crv  i  that 
Ls  being  coofiiwl  on  the  mil* 
Hon*  yet  unborn  is  the  war  tax 
that  will  cripple  all  Europe 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  BritUli  Ptrllamrm  luu 
been  prorogue  I  hut  the 
American  Congress  U  afraid 
to  adjourn  because  of  the  war 
-SI.  Ltmis  Globe  Democrat. 

Pkaw  an*  becoming  g*  mtal 
that  the  real  inwardnw  *.t 
the  European  war  will  not  In 
satisfactorily  elucidated  until 
the  graduating  rtmlvx  next 
Juno.—  Washington  Pott. 
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PEACE 


WHEN  THERE  IS  NO  PEACE 


succeeded  in  arranging  a  situation  which  fulfilled  the  fondest 
dreams  of  Edward  VII.  She  had  absolutely  no  reason  to  enter 
the  war  but  that  of  commercial  aggression,  and  had  she  l>een 
actuated  by  those  motives  of  higher  morality  which  she  is  now 
proclaiming  to  the  world,  she  would  have  worked  for  peace  in 
the  first  instance  and  not  for  war.  She  was  in  a  position  to 

force  it.  This,  however, 
-  ■  did  not  coincide  with 

Bher  world  policy. 

**  It  has  ever  been  the 
story  of  England  that 
she  allowed  her  allies  to 
do  the  fighting,  ami  her¬ 
self  comes  in  strong 
only  when  the  booty  is 
to  be  divided.  She  is  ob¬ 
viously  playing  the  same 
game  to-day.  Afraid  to 
attack  Germany  alone, 
she  challenges  the  moral 
respect  of  the  world  by 
jumping  in  when  the 
odds  ar«  already  enor¬ 
mously  against  the  ene¬ 
my.  This  is  her  right, 
but  is  it  to  her  credit?” 


THE  PUBLIC  OPINION  of  the  world  in  presence  of 
a  war,  bloody  and  cruel  beyond  the  records  of  history, 
is  naturally  being  influenced  by  the  desire  of  peace.  But 
prospects  of  an  early  peace  do  not  seem  to  be  bright.  Ramsay 
McDonald,  Charles  Trevelyan,  Norman  Angell,  and  others 
representing  in  England 
"the  Union  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  Controls,"  a  new 
society  of  pacifists,  have 
actually  laid  down  the 
i-onditions  which  should 
form  tin-  basis  of  a  peace 
treaty,  to  be  drawn  up, 
they  say,  as  the  result 
of  a  popular  movement 
to  preclude  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  an  arbitrary 
transfer  of  territory  or 
establishment  of  foreign 
alliances  without  the 
consent  of  t  he  peoples  in¬ 
volved.  But  the  animus 
of  the  governments,  as 
Herman  Bidder  declares 
in  the  New  Yorker  Staala 
Zriiung,  is  opposed  to 
the  scheme.  England 
is  making  peace  impos¬ 
sible.  says  this  German- 
American  editor: 


Most  of  the  German 
and  British  press  seem 
to  agree  that  the  war 
must  Ik*  a  fight  to  a  fin¬ 
ish.  The  NurddcutscL 
Zcitung  semiofficially 
declares  that  Germany 
will  not  stop  fighting 
until  she  has  earned  the 
guaranties  she  wants  for  the  future.  The  Berlin  Tages-Zeilung 
says  Germany  is  not  only  fighting  for  an  honorable  peace,  but 
for  a  peace  which  will  assure  her  for  a  generation  at  least  a 
peaceful  place  where  in  safety  she  can  accomplish  her  mission  in 
and  for  the  world.  Germany,  this  editor  declan's,  demands  that 
such  a  peace  Ik?  guaranteed  not  by  treaties,  which  this  war  has 
shown  are  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  they  arc  written,  but 


AMERICAN  WOMEN  IN  MUNICH  WORKING  FOR  THE  RED  CROSS 
The  American  colony  there  has  complet'd  hand-work  worth  S13.7SO  for  tills  cause. 

—  Welt- T c le graph  (Cologne) . 


I  ho  call  or  pearo 

will  not  down,  and  yet.  why  cry  ‘Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no 
peace'?  The  word  has  gone  out  from  England  that  she  will  not 
desist  from  the  war  until  she  has  garnered  her  harvest.  To  those 
who  have  rear!  her  history  aright  this  was  not  unexpts-ted.  It  is, 
as  well,  in  line  with  her  conduct  throughout  this  whole  miserable 
affair  and  the  years  that  led  up  to  it.  When,  after  a  decade  of 
diplomatic  intrigue,  she  has  succeeded  in  isolating  Germany, 
England,  by  the  assertion  of  a  superior  moral  standard,  covered 
her  real  motives  by  a  plausible  defense  of  Belgian  neutrality,  and 


ANOTHER  DISCOVERT. 

John  Buu> — "  Well.  wull.  I  thought  it  was  a  navy  I'* 

— Dailu  Star  (Montreal) 


A  UimUN  D*  SIGHTED  HT  AN  ENGLISH  WAR  VESSEL. 

— IUustrierte  Mali  (Frankfort) 


GERMAN  AND  BRITISH  CARICATURES  OF  THE  OPPOSING  NAVIES 
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bv  facts.  I^ess  rigid,  however,  is  the  Socialist  Vorw&rts,  which 
says : 

“We  wish  only  a  peace  which  will  include  a  guaranty  of  our 
continuity.  We  hope  our  arms  and  our  clever  statesmanship 
will  make  sueh  a  peace  as  soon  as  possible." 

Even  the  religious  papers  of  England  are  implacable  in  scouting 


C-OMPA.W  ron  AUSTRIA'S  ASSASSINATED  ARCHDUKE 

Death — "Your  Royal  Htghnow  nm*t  not  lie  without  a  fliting 
««oort."  •  — .4  msterdammer 

the  idea  of  an  early  and  cany  pence,  and  we  r«*ad  in  the  most 
important  and  authoritative  organ  of  the  Established  Church, 
The  Guardian: 

"There  is  absolutely  no  room  for  magnanimity.  It  is  imper¬ 
ative  that  the  disease  of  militancy  which  has  laid  hold  upon 
an  entire  people  should  be  extirpated.  It  is  absurd  to  say 
that  conditions  of  peace  must  not  be  such  that  a  proud  nation 
can  not  accept  them. 

"Wo  have  to  do,  not  with  a  proud,  but  with  a  criminal  na¬ 
tion.  She  must  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  ever  repeating  her 
abominable  assault  upon  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
other  peoples  by  indemnities,  necessarily  heavy,  especially 
where  Belgium  is  concerned,  by  losses  of  territory,  and  by  col¬ 
lateral  disabilities.  She  must  finally  be  deprived  of  the  power 
to  do  mischief. 

"  ‘Never  again*  must  be  the  motto  of  the  Allies  when  the 
final  reckoning  comes." 

In  the  same  strain  the  leading  organ  of  the  non-conformists. 
The  British  Weekly  (London),  proclaims: 

"Wo  have  been  deceived.  We  must  faco  our  task.  That 
task  is  to  bring  an  end  to  the  militarism  of  Germany.  It  has 
been  suggested  in  some  quarters  that  non-conformists  will  be 
ready  to  welcome  a  speedy  temporary'  peace;  that  to  be  relieved 
of  the  pressure  and  the  misery'  of  war  they  would  sacrifice  the 
future. 

"They  little  know  the  spirit  of  the  free  churchmen  who  think 
so.  The  free  churches,  wo  believe,  are  absolutely  one  in  the 
determination  to  see  this  thing  through.  They  will 
not  suffer  it  to  wither  the  lives  of  their  children. 

"There  can  be  no  end  to  it  till  the  Allies  are 
together  in  Berlin  imposing  upon  the  conquered  people 
terms  of  peace  which  will  not  be  savage  or  vindictive, 
but  just.  Justice  will  lie  enough. 

"  Nor  is  it  to  be  imagined  for  a  moment  that  this 
business  can  be  settled  by  treaties.  We  must  not 
build  on  foundations  of  sand.  What  are  treaties  to 
Germans?  They  are  ‘scraps  of  paper’  to  be  torn  up 
when  they  become  inconvenient  and  hampering.  It 
is  deeds  that  must  serve  us,  and  these  deeds  must  be 
such  that  no  renewal  of  this  war,  no  fresh  possibili¬ 
ties  of  arming,  shall  be  possible  for  Germany. 

"There  may  be  those  who  think  that  German  militarism  is 
the  gospel  of  only  a  few  among  the  German  people.  For  this 
we  see  no  reason.  Militarism  is  not  a  temporary  flush  of  spirit. 
The  color  behind  it  has  been  prepared  for  with  persistent  assi¬ 
duity.  with  infinite  duplicity,  with  illimitable  cunning,  for  a  long 
term  of  years.  In  fighting  the  war-lords  of  Germany  we  are 
fighting  Antichrist.  That  arrogance  must  be  crusht  out  with  iron 
heels." 

But  we  read  in  the  Kreuzzeitung  (Berlin),  the  conservative 
nnd  aristocratic  organ  of  militarism,  the  following  editorial: 
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"No  hour  has  been  more  ardently  desired  by  us  than  that 
of  a  reckoning  with  England. 

"History  tells  us  that  no  wars  are  bo  gruesome  and  so  hard 
as  those  between  people  of  the  same  race.  So  be  it,  then. 

"We  must  have  satisfaction,  and  if  ever  a  war  should  be 
regarded  as  a  judgment  of  God.  it  is  this  one. 

"We  know  and  feel  more  every  day  that  England  is  not 
unconquerable.  We  have  seen  her  mercenaries  in  France  fight 
and  fly.  We  have  noted  the  disparity  between  the  numbers  of 
the  killed  and  wounded  and  the  number  of  those  made  prisoners. 

"Wo  know  that  the  more  England  sends  troops  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  the  more  her  position  of  military  defenselcssness  must 
be  accentuated.  We  know,  as  many  instances  have  recently 
shown,  that  her  ships  approach  and  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  place,  whether  in  the  Baltic  or  the  North  Sea.  from  which  we 
shall  be  able  to  drive  a  blow  into  the  heart  of  the  British  Empire. 

“It  should  and  must  be.  however,  not  merely  retribution,  but, 
alnjve  all,  the  facing  of  the  question  of  which  European  Power 
shall  in  future  exercise  dominion  on  the  seas  beyond  the  Ger¬ 
man  Oemn. 

"The  one  that  remains  victorious  in  this  struggle  holds  the 
trident  in  his  powerful  fist.  The  trident  in  German  fist,  however, 
will  not  be  a  symbol  of  domineering  injury  to  foreign  rights. 
No;  but  the  sign  of  moderation,  discipline,  morality,  and 
justice." 

CHINA  IN  THE  EUROPEAN  WAR 

ANY  American  editors  in  a  humorous  vein  an'  won¬ 
dering  what  the  "h««athen  Chinese"  think  of  tin 
Christian  nations  of  Europe  easting  aside  all  restrainl 
on  short  notice  and  cutting  each  other's  threats.  To  tin 
Chinaman  himself,  however,  the  European  situation  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  looked  upon  so  light-heartedly,  for  it  has  a  direct, 
vital  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  his  country.  Kiaochow, 
which  Japan  is  trying  to  wrest  from  Germany,  with  the  declared 
intention  of  restoring  it  to  China,  is  not  the  only  thing  which 
worries  the  Chinese,  and  especially  the  Government  at  Peking. 
What  worries  the  Yuan  Government  even  more  greatly  than  the 
possible  retention  of  the  German  territory  in  Japan’s  hands  is 
the  financial  strain  in  which  tho  European  war  will  place  China. 
Such  is  the  editorial  observation  of  the  neighlwring  Japanese 
press.  The  Tokyo  Aaahi,  for  example,  editorially  informs  u> 
that  the  Chineso  Government  is  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  as 
the  result  of  the  European  war.  The  editorial  continues: 

"So  far  Yuan  Shi  Kai  has  been  able  to  maintain  his  rule  and 
carry  on  his  government  soleJy  through  the  power  of  the  funds 
which  he  managed  to  obtain  from  European  Powers.  Hod  it 
not  been  for  such  funds,  his  Government  would  have  long  ago 
foundered  upon  the  rock  of  revolution.  But  now  that  the 
European  nations  are  busy  with  their  own  troubles,  they  have 
no  heart  to  look  after  the  finances  of  tho  Chinese  Government. 
It  is  rumored  that  the  Peking  Government  is  so  short  of  money 


that  it  is  beginning  to  doubt  whether  its  administrative  ma¬ 
chinery  will  not  stop  running  before  the  year  expires. 

"Nor  is  this  all.  Yuan  knows  that  his  army  alone  could  not 
maintain  peace  and  order  in  north  China  without  relying  upon 
the  foreign  troops,  numbering  some  7,000,  stationed  in  Chihli 
and  Shantung  provinces.  Should  these  troops  be  withdrawn  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  war,  who  can  guarantee  tho  safety  of 
foreigners?  " 

The  foreign  troops  stationed  in  north  China  are  listed  by 
this  journal  as  follows:  British,  2,700;  American,  1,400;  French, 


HOW  a  ERMA  NT  TH1NES  THE  WORLD  WAS  MADE 


— Tokyo  Puck. 
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1,200;  Russian,  1,040;  Gorman,  500.  The  number  of  German 
tmo|»s  given  here  does  not  of  course  include  the  garrison  at 
Kiaochow.  Japan  has  about  1,000  troops  in  Chihli  Province. 

Next  to  the  tlnancial  problem,  the  disposition  of  the  German 
territory  of  Kiaochow  is  the  matter  with  which  Yuan  Shi  Kai  is 


Japanese  trimpi  reached  Pinjitu  September  11  T*lmo.  where 
•wime  (iertnan  troops  are  stationed,  In  the  birthplace  of  the  sane 
Confucius  Wi-l-hal-wel  Ik  British 


most  seriously  concerned.  The  German  territory,  leased  f«»r 
ninety-nine  years  from  November,  1X117,  and  declared  a  “Pro¬ 
tectorate  of  the  German  Empire"  on  April  21,  IKON,  has  an 
area  of  200  square  miles,  exclusive  of  the  bay,  which  covers 
about  the  same  area.  Surrounding  the  leased  territory  and  bay 
is  the  so-called  "neutral  /.one,"  whose  outer  limit  is  thirty  miles 
from  high-water  mark  on  the  coast  of  the  bay,  its  total  urea 
being  about  2,500  square  mile*.  In  the  leased  territory  China 
relinquished  her  sovereignty,  while  in  the  neutral  zone,  where 
China  still  retains  her  sovereignly,  Germany  enjoys  the  right 
to  station  troops. 

Japan's  ultimatum  to  Germany  proposes  to  restore  this 
territory  to  China.  But  can  she  be  relied  upon  to  adhere  to  the 
proposition?  China  is  not  at  all  sure  of  Japan’s  sincerity,  and 
l lie  Peking  Jipao,  semiofficial  organ  of  the  Chinese  Government, 
cautiously  warns  the  Japanese  in  these  words: 

“  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Japan  will  make  it  clear  to  China  that 
she  has  no  territorial  ambition.  She  would  la-  ill-advised  to 
incur  Chinese  resentment  by  simply  driving  Germany  out  of 
Kiaochow  and  occupying  it  herself." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Peking  Daily  AVics.  an  English  organ 
of  the  Yuan  Administration,  Japan’s  ultimatum  to  Germany  is 
an  “overbold  step"  which  will  seriously  affect  Chinese  interests, 
hut  it  goes  on  to  modify  this  statement  by  saying: 

“Such  an  opinion  may  be  unwarranted  when  the  nature  of 
the  consultations  between  England  and  Japan  an-  fully  known. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  is 
the  preservation  of  the  territorial  integrity  of  China,  and  in 
proposing  to  wrest  Kiaochow  from  Germany  and  restore  it  to 
China  Japan  is  no  doubt  acting  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the 
alliance  with  England. 

"The  permanent  occupation  of  Kiaochow  by  Japan  will  not 
In*  approved  by  England,  and  it  is  strongly  disapproved  by 
China.  Japan's  overture  to  return  it  to  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  is,  of  course,  satisfactory  to  us,  hut  in  the  ultimatum  to 
Germany  Japan  does  not  say  how  soon  she  will  return  Kiaochow 
to  China.  But  as  long  as  Great  Britain  can  he  relied  upon  to  he 
true  to  the  spirit  of  the  Anglo^lapanese  Alliance,  she  will  exercise 
her  influence  and  employ  her  good  offices  to  secure  the  restoration 
of  Kiaochow  to  us.  on  condition  that  Tsing-tao,  the  capital  or 
Kiaochow,  be  kept  open  us  an  international  port,  like  Shanghai." 


(5*1 

The  Peking  Gazelle,  an  English  journal  published  by  an 
Englishman,  is  inclined  to  think  that  Japan  has  gone  too  fur  in 
declaring  war  against  Germany,  but  admits  that  circumstances 
compelled  her  to  take  the  step  she  has  taken.  The  decided 
advantage  which  Japan  will  gain  by  this  move  The  Gazette 
describes  in  these  words: 

“Not  only  will  Japan  win  the  good-will  of  Great  Britain,  but 
she  will  he  enthusiastically  a/ “claimed  by  Russia  and  France  us 
their  friend.  Russo-Japanese  friendship  will  grow  much  stronger 
while  the  Japanese  immigration  question  in  Australia  will  l>e 
satisfactorily  settled." 

Turning  now  to  the  Japanese  press,  we  find  that  editoriul 
opinion  is  nol  entirely  unanimous  with  regard  to  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  Kiaochow.  Altho  the  leading  journals'an-  silent  on  the 
question,  a  few  minor  pa|N-rs  have  published  editorials  asserting 
that  the  immediate  restoration  of  Kiaochow,  presupposed  the 
l>caceful  surrender  of  the  territory  by  Germany.  As  if  the 
Japanese  Government  entertained  the  same  opinion,  the  Japan 
Mail  (Yokohama),  generally  recognized  as  a  mouthpief-e  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  publishes  the  following  comment  from  its 
Tokyo  correspondent; 

“It  should  In-  clearly  understood  that  the  ultimatum  does  not 
presuppose  the  forceful  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  German 
Government.  It  simply  limits  itself  to  the  case  of  a  peaceful 
transfer  of  Kiaochow  to  this  country." 

At  the  same  time  such  influential  journals  as  the  Tokyo  Jiji 
rejH-atedly  protest  that  Japan  is  absolutely  sincere  in  proposing 
to  return  Kias-how  to  China.  All  allegations  freely  circulated 
in  China  and  the  United  Slat«*s  questioning  Japan’s  sincerity 
iu  this  case  arc.  this  journal  thinks,  manipulations  of  Germans 
who  an-  anxious  to  alienate  Chinese  and’ Americau  sympathy 
from  Japan.  Iu  the  words  of  the  Jiji: 

“Whether  Japan  takes  Kiaochow  peacefully  or  by  force  of 
arms,  she  must,  and  surely  will,  restore  the  territory  to  China. 
This  proj>osition  of  Japan's  is  based  ujwm  the  conviction  that 
the  establishment  or  u  foreign  naval  huse  in  Chinese  territory 
is  not  calculate  to  insure  the  pence  of  the  For  East.  In  pne 
posing  to  r**store  Kiaochow  to  China.  Japan  does  not  wish  to 
ingratiate  herself  into  China's  favor,  tho  she  is  by  no  means 
actuated  by  altruistic  motives.  Japan  believes  that  her  safety 
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Adrift  In  the  flood.  President,  Yuan  is  c;dlln«  to  t’ncU*  Sam  for 
help,  t’an't  hexer  that  help  h  near  at  hand  ?  — Tokyo  i’uek. 

can  be  best  insured  by  maintaining  China’s  territorial  in- 
tegrity,  and  the  surest  means  of  maintaining  it  is  to  refrain 
from  occupying  any  territory  iu  China.  We  know  that  our 
strength  lies  in  the  isolutini  position  of  our  territory,  and  we 
have  consistently  striven  to  prevent  other  Powers  from  In-com¬ 
ing  our  neighltors  by  seizing  Chines**  territory.  Had  Ruasiu 
kept  her  hands  olT  Manchuria  and  Korea,  we  should  never  have 
gone  over  to  the  continent  and  instalb-d  ourselves  in  territory 
contiguous  to  that  of  Russia.  It  is  only  as  means  of  self- 
defense  that  we  have  occupied  Korea  and  Port  Arthur.  We 
shall  certainly  not  invite  more  Powers  to  lw*come  our  neighbors 
by  o<H-upying  jiermanentl.v  the  little  stretch  of  land  called  Kiao¬ 
chow.  The  game  is  not  worth  the  candle." — Translation*  ma/lr 
for  The  Litekaky  Diukst. 
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When  the  great  day  of  purification  cnnu*.  thU  pollution  will  ho 
clnnml  away  with  the  r»t.  — @  t,rtt  i Berlin  i. 
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GERMANY'S  ECONOMIC  PINCH 

— ^ — "A  HOSE  WHO  COMPLAIN  of  the  economic*  pinch  hen* 

'  0  might  get  h  crumb  or  two  of  comfort  by  thinking  of 

the  economic  chaos  and  ruin  in  the  warring  countries 
uro|S'.  An  attempt  to  face  the  problem  courageously  in 
€  _mf  ny  is  made  by  Dr.  Kmil  Ledc*rer,a  high  financial  authority. 

^  doff  not  utter  a  word  of  complaint  or  criticism  on  ihe  war 

**  licV  of  his  Government,  altho  he  deplores  in  the  strongest 
the  economic  inconveniences  it  occasions.  Writing  in  the 
Jti tiffhc  ZrUung  (Berlin),  he  admits  that  thp  removal  of  all  men 

*  *  ,«blc  ot  bearing  arms  has  annihilated  German  industry,  but 
‘  ,l  ggoe*  on  to  say,  hopefully: 

. .  \Vhat  are  the  decisive  economic  facts?  Docs  the  complete 
.»k-up  of  industry,  which  threatens  the  Germans,  involve 
*,r«ii®rUPt‘on  H*lM)  °*  •*r*°ulture  and  the  supply  of  mxxusities? 
u  .  .  'fhe  war  means  for  Germany,  first,  the  prevention  of  exports, 
,.ci»lly  of  articles  of  luxury ;  secondly,  the  prevention  of  imports, 

*  f ^ thp  means  of  subsistence,  especially  of  raw  materials,  such  as 
**r  tt-on  and  copper;  thirdly,  the  n*duetion  or  alteration  in  the 
''c*-iIlHnd  of  all  t how*  at  the  front  and  the  restriction  of  the  demand 
‘  ^  ft|i  those  remaining  at  home.  There  is  no  longer  any  demand 
V  >r  articles  of  luxury. 

Against  thes«*  facts,  which  apparently  involve  the  gloomiest 
,utlook  for  the  near  future,  must  lx*  set  others  equally  decisive. 
<  jertrtany  has  had  a  remarkably  g<xxl  harvest;  so,  on  the  whole, 
t  fje  purchasing  power  of  the  agricultural  industry  is  relatively 
l»iR-  The  same  applies  to  the  industries  which  supply  the  needs 
t,f  the  army  ami  other  public  purpose*. 

“The  problem  is  to  use  this  purchasing  power  in  such  a  way  as 
to  revive  all  those  branches  which  supply  the  needs  of  the  alxivi- 
pn eii tinned  industries.” 


The  great  Socialist  pajx*r  of  Berlin.  YnruiirU,  tak«*  a  more 
gloomy  view  of  the  situation  and  contemplates  the  injury'  to 
Is*  suffered  by  German  commerce  and  industry  from  the  with* 
«lrawal  of  virtually  all  the  able-bodied  men  engaged  in  national 
(activities.  itB  article  was  written  several  weeks  ago.  but  its 
l inures  hold  good  and  are  very  instructive.  The  expected 
JSritiah  blockade  is,  of  course,  now  a  fad.  It  says: 


“If  the  British  blockade  takes  pluee,  the  imfKirts  into  Ger¬ 
many  of  roughly  $1,500,000,000  and  exports  of  about  $2,000,- 
000,000  would  lx*  interruptid —  together  an  oversea  trade  of 
$3,500,000,000.  This  is  assuming  that  Germany's  trade  rela¬ 
tions  with  Austria-Hungary.  Switzerland,  Italy,  Belgium. 
Holland.  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  remained  entirely 
uninfiuence<l  by  the  war-  an  assumption  the  optimism  of  which 
is  self-evident.  A  glance  at  the  figures  of  the  imports  shows  the 
frightful  seriousness  of  the  situation.  What  is  the  position,  for 
example,  of  the  German  textile  industry  if  it  must  forego  the 
imports  or  oversea  cotton,  jute,  ami  wool?  If  it  must  forego 
the  $155,000,000  of  cotton  from  the  United  States,  the  $18.- 
000.000  of  cotton  from  Egypt,  the  $15,000,000  of  cotton  from 
British  India,  the  $25,000,000  of  jut**  from  the  same  countries, 
and.  further,  the  $30,000,000  of  merino  wool  from  Australia, 
and  the  So, 750,000  of  the  same  material  from  Argentina, 
wlmt  could  she  do  in  the  event  of  a  war  of  longer  duration  with¬ 
out  these  raw  materials,  which  in  one  year  amount  in  value  to 
nearly  $250,000,000?” 

Coming  down  to  items  that  an*  smaller,  but  still  important, 
we  read: 

“Germany  received  in  1913  alone  fnjin  the  United  Slat*** 
almut  $75,000,000  of  copper.  Further,  the  petroleum  import 
would  lx*  as  good  as  completely  shut  down.  The  German  leather 
industry  is  largely  dejxmdent  on  imports  of  hides  from  oversea. 
Argentina  alone  sent  $17,550,000  worth  of  hides.  Agriculture 
would  be  sensibly  injured  by  the  interruption  of  the  exports 
of  Chilean  saltpeter  from  Chile,  which  in  1913  were  of  tlx*  value 
of  not  less  than  $32,550,000.  The  significance  of  an  effective 
blockade  of  German  foodstuffs  is  to  lx*  seen  in  the  following  few 
figures:  The  value  of  wheat  from  the  United  States  is  $41,250,000. 
from  Russia  $20,050,000.  from  Canada  $12,550,000.  from 
Argentina  $  IK, 750,000-  $92,600,000  from  these  four  countries. 
There  will  also  lx*  a  discontinuance  of  the  importation  from 
Russia  of  the  following  foodstuffs:  Eggs  worth  $20,000,000.  milk 
and  butter  $15,150,000,  hay  $8,000,000.  Urd  from  the  United 
States  worth  $28,000,01)0,  rice  from  British  India  worth  $1 1.000,- 
000,  and  coffee  from  Brazil  worth  $37,550,000  should  lx*  added 
to  the  foregoing.  No  one  who  contemplates  without  prejudice 
these  few  facts,  to  which  many  others  could  be  add*d,  will  lx* 
able  lightly  to  estimate  the  economic  consequences  of  a  war  of 
long  duration." 
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PARLOR  AVIATION 


THE  PRINCIPLES  that  govern  the  High!,  control,  and 
stability  of  aeroplane*  may  be  studied  indoors  with  no 
more  formidable  apparatus  than  a  sheet  of  stiff  paper 
and  a  pair  of  scissors.  One  may  find  amusement  for  hours  by 
relenting  the  experiments  made  in  this  way  by  Captain  DuchAnc, 
of  the  French  Navy;  but  it  was  far  from 
this  officer's  mind  simply  to  devise  toys  for 
children,  young  or  old,  to  pass  an  idle  hour. 

By  means  of  his  pa|H-r  "gliders,"  he  helieves 
that  he  has  established  some  fundamental 
principles  in  the  theory  of  aviation,  and  in 
[Hirticular  t hut  he  has  proved  the  present  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  planes  or  wings  in  most  of 
the  standard  machines  to  In*  radically  wrong. 

Whether  he  is  right  or  not,  his  methods  are 
interesting  in  that  they  require  no  costly  laboratory  apparatus, 
but  may  lie  repeated  by  any  one  who  has  the  requisite  ingenuity 
and  patience.  They  are  described  in  La  Mature  l  Paris,  August 
Ij  in  an  article  by  B.  ChassAriaud  entitled  "Aviation  Experi¬ 
ments  for  Everybody."  Says  this  writer: 

"Captain  DurliAne  has  been  endeavoring  to  render  tangible, 


2.  How  TO  M A K ».  A  PACKII  IIUIIKK 

by  a  series  of  simple  experiments,  which  lielong  to  the  type 
of  'scientific  recreation,'  the  principles  that  govern  the  High!  of 
aeroplanes — principles  often  misunderstood  by  inventors  full  of 
ambition  and  good  intentions  hut  without  technical  preparation. 

"The  first  point  that  will  aid  us  in  getting  our  bearings  amid 
the  chaos  of  movements  to  which  an  aeroplane  is  subjected  is 


4.  ClKCt-MPLKX  OU  INVERTED  TYPE.  WHICH  DC  CHEN*  ASSERTS  IS 

THE  MOST  STABLE 


its  renter  of  gravity.  Mechanics  show  that  an  aeroplane 
behave*,  so  far  as  its  balance  is  concerned,  as  if  suspended  by 
its  center  of  gravity  from  a  fixt  support  ami  acted  on  by  a  blast 
of  air. 

"A  device  thus  suspended  acts  in  general  like  a  kite.  But 
therp  are  kites  and  kites,  and,  according  to  Captain  DuehAne, 


the  aeroplane,  a*  at  present  built,  is  not  a  good  kite.  This  is 
why: 

"If  a  kite  pivots  about  an  axis  not  placed  very  far  forward, 
the  most  ordinary  experience  shows  that  instead  of  standing  in 
the  wind  it  dodges  from  side  to  side;  it  is  a  badly  made  kite. 

"If,  on  the  contrary,  the  axis  of  rotation  is  sufficiently  fur 
forward,  the  kite  stands  up  to  the  wind  as 
it  ought. 

"It  is  tlie  same  with  the  aeroplane.  Its 
surfaces  should  lie  behind  the  center  of 
gravity  and  not  on  both  sides  of  it,  as  is 
the  ease  to-day. 

"Such  an  aeroplane  would  ‘drink  up' 
the  gusts  of  wind,  as  Captain  DuchAnc 
picturesquely  puts  it,  instead  of  exposing 
itself  to  them  as  our  pr»*sent  machines 
unfortunately  do. 

"So  much  for  lengthwise  balance,  which 
affects  dipping  or  plunging  motion.  Now 
for  the  crosswise  balance,  with  its  rolling  motion. 

"Suppose  that  we  look  at  an  aeroplane  from  the  front;  we 
shall  see  that  its  wings  form  either  a  straight  horizontal  line  ora 
more  or  less  pronounced  V.  .  .  .  Or,  on  the  contrary,  they  may 
resemble  a  circumflex  accent  |  A  |.  This  last  arrangement,  which 
is  exceptional,  is  used  in  only  one  machine,  the  Kubavion.  but 
Captain  DuchAnc  regards  it  us  the  arrangement  of  the  future. 


"When  the  flight  is  in  still  uir.  the  V  form,  generally  adopted, 
gives  good  stability  ...  as  may  be  seen  by  making  a  little 
glider  of  paper . 

"Take  first  a  simple  rectangular  sheet  about  six  by  three 
inches,  lightly  creased  in  the  middle,  lengthwise,  and  ballasted 
by  one  or  two  strips  of  paper  placed  a  quarter  of  an  inch 


from  one  of  the  ends.  This  sheet  will  behave  very  well  when 
launched  in  a  glide,  if  the  median  crease  has  been  properly  made, 
"This  done,  make  at  the  rear  of  the  sheet  three  notches,  to  form 
u|>-and-down  rudders.  By  the  angle  at  which  these  rudders 
are  now  bent  we  can  control  the  general  inclination  of  the  glid- 
"Again — and  hetter  still — cut  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  fold*.1 
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two,  the  outline  shown  in  Figure  3.  Bend  up  the  wings  and  tail 
along  the  dotted  lines,  letting  the  wings  form  a  slight  V  in 
the  cross-section.  Ballast  the  forward  end.  Such  a  device, 
after  regulating  the  position  of  the  ballast  by  trial,  will  make 
very  pretty  glides." 

Another  type,  the  Canard,  which  will  lialance  without  any 
ballasting  at  all,  is  made  by  following  the  pattern  given  in 
Figure  4.  A  tendency  to  turn  aside  is  eorn-eted  by  bending  the 
tail  slightly  on  the  opposite  side.  Finally,  says  the  writer,  we 
have  in  Figure  5  a  singularly  instructive  type.  Here  the  wings 
must  be  so  bent  as  to  form,  not  a  V,  but  a  circumflex  accent. 

"The  ridge  of  the  crease  will  now  be  uppermost.  Within 
thin  crease  we  paste  (1)  toward  the  front,  in  the  prolongation 
of  the  crease,  a  small  strip  of  pasteboard  cut  from  a  visiting- 
card,  about  two  or  three  by  on«>-half  inch,  weighted  as  shown; 
(2)  in  the  rear,  perpendicularly  to 'the  ridge  of  the  fold,  another 
rectangle  of  paper,  about  two  by  six  inches. 

"Launch  this  glider  and  we  shall  probably  find  that  it  does 
not  glide;  this  is  because  it*  regulation  is  delicate,  but  we  shall 
make  it  work  at  length  by  raising  slightly  at  the  rear  the  extremity 
of  the  wing  opposite  to  the  side  to  which  it  turns.  If  it  rolls 
too  hard  we  move  the  ballast  forward,  or  if  necessary  we  make 
notchea  at  the  end  of  the  tail  or  increase  the  circumflex  form 
of  the  wings.  When  adjusted,  the  glider  has  the  form  shown 
in  the  figure.  Its  shape  may  seem  paradoxical,  t’aptain  Du- 
chAne  justifies  it  in  two  words: 

"In  order  that  the  experiment  may  be  quite  striking  the 
paradox  must  be  complete.  By  bonding  the  wings  bock  into  a 
V  the  glider  will  be*  soon  to  turn  over.  This  happens  generally, 
tho  not  always. 

"At  any  rate,  the  “circumflex’  device  has  shown  itself  to  be 
stable  in  calm  air.  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  both  the 
observation  of  sea-birdB  and  theory  show  that  it  should  Is- 
equally  stable  in  agitated  air.  Now  the  ordinary  V  form,  incon¬ 
testably  stable  in  calm  air.  is  no  longer  so  in  agitat  ed  air . 

"Whenever  the  machine  tends  to  rock  under  a  blast  of  air,  if 
it  is  V-shaped  tho  wing  that  gets  the  shook  rises  and  the  plane 
turns  with  the  wind.  The  aeroplane  thus  yields  to  the  wind,  but 
is  more  exposa-d  to  its  action.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  things  are 
so  arranged  that  the  wing  that  gets  the  shock  drops,  the  plane 
is  steered  in  the  opposite  direction;  that  is.  the  aeroplane  turns 
into  the  wind,  which  lessens  the  effect  of  the  disturbance  instead 
of  exaggerating  it . 

"We  must  not  despise  such  methods  as  this,  simple  tho  they 
are.  in  getting  scientific  ideas.  The  study  of  gliders  has  already 
rendered  great  service  to  aviation.  .  .  .  Men  of  astute  mind 
still  M-ek  in  this  study  useful  suggestions  for  the  huge  machines 
that  now  navigate  the  utmosphere.  Those  who  desire  to  imi¬ 
tate  them  should  take  hw'd."-  Translation  madt  Jar  Tnn  Lit¬ 
erary  Dig csx. 


ARE  THERE  TWO  KINDS  OF  LEAD t — The  announcement 
that  metallic  leud  is  the  final  term  in  the  scries  of  substances 
produced  by  the  disintegration  of  radium  is  now  followed  by 
the  discovery  that  lead  so  produced  is  not  the  ordinary  variety, 
but  apparently  a  distinct  chemical  element,  with  an  atomic 
weight  of  its  own,  tho  identical  with  lead  in  all  other  properties. 
Varieties  of  the  same  element  are  familiar  to  chemists,  and  their 
existence  is  known  as  "allotropism,"  but  the  difference  of 
atomic  weight  forbids  us  to  class  this  case  as  an  instance.  We 
must  have  here  two  chemical  elements,  very  nearly  related  to 
each  other.  This  new  instance  of  the  way  in  which  discoveries 
in  radioactivity  ure  turning  the  older  chemistry  topsyturvy  is 
briefly  touched  u|s>n  in  the  "Monthly  Review  of  Recent  Dis¬ 
coveries,"  in  La  Scirncr  ft  la  Fm  < Boris,  August).  Says  this 
magazine: 

"Radium,  which  itself  comes  from  uranium,  is  the  ancestor 
of  a  long  series  of  substances  that  begins  with  its  ‘emanation’ 
and  ends  with  polonium;  but  polonium  also  disintegrate*,  and 
its  suicide  leaves  as  a  residue  a  Issly  without  appreciable  radio¬ 
activity  which  scientists  believe  to  be  identical  with  lead.  New 
investigations  made  in  Germany  and  Franco  by  Maurice  Curie, 
nephew  of  the  illustrious  scientist,  have  confirmed  this  vit-w, 
and  at  the  same  time  liavo  shown  that  matters  are  more  com¬ 
plicated  than  was  first  thought.  In  fact,  if  we  analyze  the  lead 

•nitiined  in  the  residue  of  pitehhlemie,  which  comes,  in  all 


probability,  from  the  disintegration  of  polonium,  we  find  that 
its  atomic  weight  is  206.7.  while  the  atom  of  ordinary  lead  weighs 
207.1.  This  result  pleases  professors  of  radioactivity,  whose 
learned  theories  it  confirms,  but  it  also  follows  that  the  lead 
that  is  a  residue  of  radium  is  not  identical  with  that  of  which 
we  make  our  lead  pipe  and  bullets;  and  this  is  a  new  complica¬ 
tion.”-  Translation  madr  for  Tar.  Literary  Digest. 


WHY  S#ME  S#IJPIERS  RUN  AWAY 

SOLDIER  IN  BATTLE  randy  runs  away  because  of 
individual,  personal  cowardice.  He  and  his  com¬ 
panions  may  retreat  together  before  a  pursuing  foe,  as  a 
military  necessity.  But  when  a  hody  of  troops  casts  aside  its 
arms  and  accouterments,  and  gives  itself  up  to  a  wild  flight,  the 
aet  is  not  that  of  single  persons,  but  of  a  crowd  as  a  group.  The 
cowardice  is  thaf  of  a  connected  body,  and  has  features  entirely 
different  from  that  of  an  individual  soldier.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
phenomenon  of  "crowd  psychology."  A  crowd  of  people,  as  t In- 
French  psychologist  Is-Bon  and  his  school  have  taught  us,  has  a 
mind  of  its  own,  which  is  not-simply  the  sum  of  its  components' 
minds.  It  is  in  some  respects  more  primitive  and  uncivilized 
than  the  individual  mind  and  is  more  subject  to  unreasoning 
panic.  Says  a  writer  in  Minrrra  (Rome,  August  1),  abstracting 
an  article  in  the  lirutschr  Iterur: 

"When  a  number  of  persons  are  seized  with  a  common  idea,  the 
minds  of  the  separate  individuals  coalesce  and  form,  as  LeBori 
says,  *a  collective  mind  which,  tho  transitory,  has  a  definite 
character.  Such  a  psychological  group  constitutes  a  unit  that 
obeys  the  laws  of  mental  unity  of  crowds.’  Individual  dif¬ 
ferences  arc  annulled:  feeling  is  vivified;  the  crowd  feel*  and  acts 
in  an  absolutely  different  manner  from  the  single  individual. 

"In  his  momentary  coalescence  with  a  psychological  crowd, 
man  descends  several  grades  in  t  he  scale  of  civilization  ;|he  assumes 
the  spontaneity,  the  vehemence,  the  ferocity,  but  also  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  heroism,  of  primitive  man.  .  .  .  ‘Not  intelligence,’ 
says  LeBon.  ‘but  stolidity  is  the  characteristic  of  a  crowd.’ 

"A  crowd  is  stronger  than  the  sum  of  the  strengths  of  its 
component  individuals;  ...  it  has  no  Nense  of  responsibility;  it 
accomplishes  easily  and  lightly  acts  of  enormous  gravity . 

“Another  force  that  acts  to  form  psychological  crowds  is 
imitation.  The  spirit  of  imitation  is  powerful  over  men  as  over 
animals.  In  a  crowd  it  reaches  its  maximum,  because  it  is  com¬ 
municated  from  one  individual  to  another  in  the  form  of  mental 
contagion  or  suggestion.  Such  suggestions  may  assump  vast 
proportions;  the  Crusades,  and  specially  that  of  1212.  the  proces¬ 
sions  of  Flagellants,  the  risings  of  the  Anabaptists,  were  tin- 
effects  of  true  and  actual  collective  suggestion. 

"We  have  been  speaking  of  psychological  crowds  that  lira 
more  or  less  heterogeneous.  In  a  military  camp  wc  have  a 
homogeneous  crowd;  an  army  is  composed  of  individuals,  dif¬ 
ferent  in  origin,  education,  and  habits,  hut  fused  into  a  homogene¬ 
ous  mass  by  the  effects  of  military  discipline  and  training. 

"How  does  a  panic  arise  and  spread?  Certain  individuals,  en¬ 
dowed  with  exceptional  impressibility,  are  unexpectedly  seized 
with  fear,  and  show  it.  involuntarily,  in  gesture  and  voice. 
Others  feel  the  contagion,  and  the  mass  resists  no  longer;  it  is 
under  this  sole  dominion  of  emotion;  fancy,  unrest  rained  by  the 
intellect,  acquires  a  hypnotic  force. 

“It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  group  of  in¬ 
dividuals  in  which  the  panic  originate*.  None  of  the  fugitives 
. . .  can  give  precise  information  on  this  point.  .  .  .  The  phenonx*- 
non  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  flight  of  a  defeated  army 
before  the  victors.  Always  in  the  cases  of  |uinic  described  in 
history  we  find  a  common  element  . . .;  the  t  roops  that  are  panic- 
stricken  are  always  in  u  physical  and  mental  condition  favorable 
to  the  phenomenon . 

"We  find  stories  of  flight  due  to  panic  in  the  military  annals  of 
all  peoples.  By  what  remedies  may  it  he  averted?  The 
Italian  military  penal  eode  provides  that  whoever,  during  a 
battle,  runs  owny  or  incites  his  comrades  to  do  so  by  word  or 
act  shall  be  punished  with  death. 

“The  provisions  of  law,  however,  are  of  no  avail  to  arrest  a 
‘psychological  crowd’  that  has  boon  panic-stricken.  In  such  a 
case  Sartorius  thinks  that  the  best  remedy  is  to  oppose  another 
peril  to  that  which  menaces  the  fleeing  troops.  Thus  did 
Massena,  when,  at  Wagram,  he  destroyed  the  only  bridge  over 
whioh  the  fugitives  could  pass,  and  fired  on  them  with  artillery. 
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l*j  OMrv+nj  >4  **Th«  Au*erti'ftu  Cllf."  !*•*  Tu<k 


Thcw  picture*  show  tho  huMcio**  and  InvWblo  sprinkling  system  In  a  park  lawn  In  Lo«  Angela  whan  In  action  and  out  of  action.  The  plpw 
run  at  a  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  and  the  sprinkler-top*,  flush  with  <he  surface,  arc  Invisible  when  not  In  action. 

A  LAWN  THAT  DEFIES  DROUGHT 


Kruger,  at  Poplar  Grove,  ordered  the  Boers  to  fire  on  their  own 
fleeing  companions,  hut  his  order  was  not  obeyed.  ...  A  most 
effective  measure,  in  fine,  consists  in  the  use  of  arms  by  the 
offioers  against  their  fleeing  soldiers.” — Translation  made  for 
Thb  Literary  Dkikst. 


HOSELESS  LAWN-SPRINKLING 

ERMAXENT  instalments  of  underground  piping,  with 
vertical  nozlos,  are  now  in  use  for  sprinkling  the  grass 
in  many  southern  California  parks,  notably  in  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles.  The  cost  of  irrigation  has  been  a  serious  matter 
there,  especially  because  it  must  practu-ally  be  us«-d  throughout 
the  whole  year.  Any  eastern  park  department,  says  Laurie 
D.  Cox,  writing  in  The  .-Imcrican  City  (New  York,  September), 
that  has  had  to  keep  a  lawn  in  shape  during  an  August  drought, 
will  realize  what  similar  conditions  for  ten  months  on  a  stretch 
might  mean.  Mr.  Cox,  tvho  is  landscape  architect  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Park  Board,  tells  us  that,  in  this  state  of  things,  hoselcs* 
sprinkling  by  a  permanent  plant  actually  saves  money.  The 
principal  experimentation  since  the  plan  was  adopted,  four  years 
ago,  has  been  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  sprinkler-tops. 
Says  Mr.  Cox,  in  substance: 

‘‘Since  the  first  use  of  the  system  by  the  Park  Department 
here,  there  have  been  numerous  new  ideas  brought  forward 
regarding  the  form  of  the  sprinkler-tops  and  their  arrangement. 
Some  of  these  are  of  considerable  complexity,  such,  for  example, 
as  the  disappearing  top  for  use  in  shrubbery  and  flower-beds. 
This  rises  to  a  height  of  several  feet  to  operate  and  drops  below 
the  ground  out  of  sight  when  the  water  is  shut  off.  The  simple 
flxt  top  is,  however,  the  standard,  and  a  number  of  such  tops 
are  on  the  market.  These  difTer  principally  in  the  amount  of 
water  which  they  distribute  and  the  pressure  under  which  they 
work. 

“The  newer  forms  of  tops  are  designed  so  as  to  withstand 
weight  and  hard  usage,  such  as  that  given  by  horse  and  power 
mowers.  The  earlier  forms  did  not  do  so,  and  much  breakage 
of  tops  ensued. 

“In  using  the  system  for  shrubbery  and  flowers  a  greater 
variety  of  sprinkler-tops  is  possible,  as  the  top  can  be  kept 
above  the  ground  and  may  be  of  more  delicate  construction. 
For  this  work  a  sprinkler  which  distributes  the  water  so  as  to 
leave  the  walks  or  other  adjacent  areas  dry  is  desirable.  The 
most  ingenious  form  yet  seen  by  the  writer  is  one  making  use 
of  gas-jets  set  slightly  above  the  ground  and  arranged  in  the 
grass  or  curb  border  of  the  bed. 

"Besidos  the  system  making  use  of  buried  pipes  and  flxt 
sprinkler-tops,  there  are  several  systems  using  pierced  pipe  which 
lie  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  lawn.  Such  a  system  will 
sprinkle  splendidly  a  strip  of  lawn  twenty  feet  on  cither  side. 
The  system  is  especially  good  for  flower  and  shrub  l*orders  or 
for  long,  narrow  strips  of  grass  such  as  street  parkings.  It  is 
much  cheaper  to  install  than  the  underground  system  and  dis¬ 


tributes  the  water  in  a  finer  mist.  It  is,  however,  mart1  (rouble 
to  operate,  and  the  labor  cost  of  irrigation  is  probably  twice  us 
great  as  with  the  underground  system. 

“The  underground  system  as  used  by  the  Los  Angeles  Park 
Department  consists  of  a  series  of  pipes  laid  in  radiator  circuits 
12  to  15  inches  deep  in  the  ground,  having  stand-pipes  with 
attached  sprinkler-tops  placed  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  lawn 
at  intervals  of  from  15  to  20  feet.  The  grass  soon  covers  the 
tops,  so  that  the  system  when  inactive  is  absolutely  invisible.” 

Underground  piping  for  lawn-spriukling  is  not  new,  of  course, 
but  the  usual  plan  has  been  to  provide  simply  outlets  for  at¬ 
taching  hose  instead  of  the  permanent  sprinkler-tops  now 
used  jn  California.  The  latter  make  it  possible  to  maintain 
high  pressure  and  are  more  satisfactory  in  every  way.  The  only 
trouble,  Mr.  Cox  says,  is  that  the  workmen  have  to  be  watched, 
or  they  will  be  apt  to  give  the  lawns  too  much  water.  The  cost 
of  installation  he  give-s  at  $400  to  $800  per  acre. 

WIRELESS  ON  DIRIGIBLES 

HAT  wireless  signals  can  be  received  by  a  balloon, 
floating  freely  in  air,  was  demonstrated  by  Slaby  soon 
after  the  invention  of  wireless  telegraphy.  In  1909 
signals  were  exchanged  between  the  balloon  Condor,  of  the 
Prussian  military  balloon  corps,  and  the  Palais  de  Justice  in 
Brussels,  as  well  as  with  the  Eiffel  Tower  in  Paris.  It.  is  possible 
that  the  Belgian  station  is  again  working  as  a  German  terminal, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  messages  with  Paris  are  not  being 
cxchangt*d  at  present.  However,  we  are  told  by  Percy  0.  B. 
Morriss,  writing  in  Aero  and  Hydro  (Chicago.  September  12), 
that  the  German  Zeppelins  are  well  equipped  with  wireless 
apparatus  and  can  talk  either  to  one  another  or  to  stations  on 
the  ground,  under  control  of  their  own  forces.  Writes  Mr. 
Morriss: 

“Experiments  have  proved  that.  Hertzian  waves  are  radiated 
to  great  heights  in  the  atmosphere,  and  that  the  part  played 
by  the  earth  itself  in  wireless  is  of  far  less  importance  than  was 
hitherto  assumed.  Thus  one  of  the  chief  technical  objections 
to  the  application  of  wireless  to  balloons  has  been  proved  falla¬ 
cious.  Tho  practical  utility  of  radio  apparatus  on  a  scouting 
balloon  was  demonstrated  for  the  first  time  on  the  Gross  II. 
during  the  German  army  maneuvers  of  1909.  The  many  ad¬ 
vantages  possest  by  this  craft  over  the  Zeppdin,  which  shared 
the  aerial  work  in  the  maneuvers,  but  was  not  equipped  with 
wireless,  so  satisfied  the  German  authorities  that  since  that  event 
all  Zeppelin  air-ships  have  been  equipped  with  wireless. 

“While  of  inestimable  advantage,  the  presence  of  wireless 
apparatus  on  a  dirigible  exposes  it  to  one  danger— that  of 
accidental  ignition  of  the  large  volume  of  inflammable  gas  neces¬ 
sary  for  flotation  by  sparks  set  up  inductively  by  the  rapid 
changes  of  potential  necessary  for  the  transmission  of  wir* 
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signals.  But  in  a  thunder-storm  a  balloon  i*  subject  to  sudden 
variations  of  electric  charge  which  may  also  produce  sparks 
capable  of  igniting  its  contents.  Therefore,  this  danger  may  he 
said  to  be  ovoresl limited,  as  it  is  yet  to  lx«  proved  that  the 
presence  of  win-less  has  lx*en  n-s|>onsible  for  any  accident  of  this 
character.  It  seems  probable  that  the  destruction  of  the 
Zeppelin  air-ship  at  Kehterdingen  was  due  to  atmospheric 
electric  discharges  during  a  thunder-storm,  while  the  catastrophe 
which  befell  the  French  military  dirigible  La  Rfpubliquc  in 
September.  15HK1,  also  appears  to  have  lx-en  due  to  an  electric 
»|Htrk.  But  this  was  prior  to  the  time  precautionary  measures 
against  such  accidents  were  instituted,  and  since  then  accidents 
of  this  character  have  been  comparatively  few." 

In  the  case  of  flexible  balloons,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say.  as  the 
gas  can  not  be  ignited  by  discharges  from  the  envelop  itself, 
but  can  bo  i*asily  set  on  tin-  by  .-qmrks  from  the  metal  parts, 
it  is  obvious  that  all  metal  or  other  eh'ctrieal  conductors  must 
be  eliminated  from  the  envelop.  This  being  done,  dirigibles 
of  this  class  are  no  more  liable  to  ignition  than  are  fri*e  balloons. 
Vet  in  the  Zeppelin  type,  with  its  aluminum  frame  and  gas- 
ling*  tilled  with  hydrogen,  the  condition  of  ignition  is  present, 
lb-tween  the  frame,  which  is  more  than  .'>00  feet  long  and  over 
oil  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  surrounding  air  there  may  exist  a 
difference  of  |>otential  of  70,000  volts  when  the  dirigible  is  on  an 
even  ki*el.  and  al.IKKI  volts  when  the  ship  is  at  a  steep  climbing 
angle.  A  spark  capable  of  causing  ignition  may  In-  generated 
by  a  difference  of  potential  of  less  than  d.otMl  volts.  To  quote 
furt  her: 

"It  being  impracticable  to  substitute  wood  for  the  aluminum 
frame.  Professor  Zehnder  suggests  tin-  use  of  lightning-rods 
projecting  lx»yond  tin*  reach  of  escaping  gas.  He  also  recom¬ 
mend*  making  the  gas-4-ontaincr  of  sheet  metal,  as  no  electrical 
discharge  «*ould  take  place  within  this  metallic  envelop,  and 
any  inductive  charge  on  the  surface  would  escape  harmlessly 
into  the  atmosphere  from  projecting  points  and  scams. 

"The  general  type  of  wireless  apparatus  us»-d  on  the  (Herman 
Zeppelin*  is  Imilt  along  Tclcfunken  lines.  The  hanging  aerials 
are  coupled  directly  onto  the  closed  oscillatory  circuit.  A  on<>- 
kilowatt  high-frequency  alternator  situated  in  the  middle  of 
the  runway  which  connects  the  two  gondolas  supplies  the  power, 
and  this,  with  a  specially  built  transformer  ami  means  for  ad¬ 
justing  the  inductance  in  the  cloned  circuit  of  the  transmitter, 
forms  the  chief  component  parts  of  the  transmitting  outfit." 


MONKEYS  AND  YELLOtt  FEVER— That  the  wild  monkey 
in  tropical  countries  may  ismtroct  yellow  fever,  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  transmit  it  to  man.  is  believi-d  by  Dr. 
Andrew  Balfour,  director  of  the  Wellcome  Bureau  of  Scientific 
lb-search.  I)r.  Balfour  accidentally  learned  that  the  negroes  «>r 
Trinidad  had  a  belief  that  prior  to  an  outbreak  of  yellow  fever 
1  he  red  howler  monkeys  were  found  dead  or  dying  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  woods.  Says  an  editorial  writer  in  .1  imricnu  Medicine 
tNcw  York): 

"Balfour  has  unearthed  some  facts  which  could  be  explained 
on  the  supposition  that  the  organism  existed  in  monkeys  and 
only  oivasionally  killed  them  when.  |x?rhups.  their  normal 
immunity  was  reduced  by  some  other  adversity.  The  same 
suspicion  of  the  immkrv  had  been  held  by  other  observers,  and 
Manson  had  suggested  that  a  reservoir  of  the  infection  existed 
in  some  lower  animal  as  in  the  case  of  plague  ami  sleeping 
sickness.  The  United  States  has  no  wild  monkeys,  and  yellow 
fever  is  invariably  an  importation.  It  seems,  also,  that  the 
fever  is  endemic  only  where  monkeys  abound.  Of  course,  care¬ 
less  or  bad  sanitation  might  keep  the  disease  endemic  when- 
there  are  no  monkeys,  but  no  amount  of  sanitation  will  prevent 
s|ioradie  cases  due  to  occidental  contact  with  mosquitoes  in¬ 
fected  by  monkeys,  if  this  new  hypothesis  is  correct.  That  is. 
the  possibility  of  eradicating  this  disease  from  the  earth  is 
dependent  upon  eradicating  either  the  carrier  mosquito  or  the 
animals  which  harbor  the  genus  permanently.  There  is  no 
ground  for  despair,  as  greater  wonders  have  lss«n  wrought.  The 
sanitary  conquest  of  the  tropics  has  only  just  ltegun.  and  its 
possibilities  for  liunmu  betterment  an-  inconceivably  great. 
Mere.  then,  in  one  more  argument  for  tin*  control  of  tropical 

’in tries  by  while  men  in  self-protection.  Governments  by 


tropical  natives  have  utterly  failed  to  safeguard  the  lives  and 
property  of  resident  or  visiting  aliens,  and  an'  now  known  to  k-  • 
inimical  to  the  lu'alth  of  northern  noighl>ors  through  tlie  occa¬ 
sional  emigration  of  endemic  infections.  We  can  not  quarantine 
against  them  forever.  Our  manifest  destiny  is  to  remove  the 
sources  of  trouble  for  our  mutual  welfare.  Those  ’little  Ameri¬ 
cans’  who  object  to  such  control  as  would  bring  safe  govern¬ 
ment  are  opposing  the  welfare  of  humanity." 


HAS  OUR  NEW  VOLCANO  COME  TO  STAV  ? 

THAT  the  Lassen  volcano  is  an  effort  of  old  Vulcan's 
to  do  his  part  toward  the  success  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exhibition  is  suggest**!  in  u  rec’ent  press  bulletin  of  the 
Unit**!  States  Geological  Survey  with  a  playfulness  quite 
unusual  in  a  government  department.  Mr.  J.  S.  Diller,  the 
geologist  sent  to  investigate  eonditiuus  in  the  vicinity,  has  made 
an  int4Ti>sting  report,  reprodu«-«-d  in  part  in  the  bulletin,  from 
which  we  make  a  few  extracts  liclow.  Mr.  Diller  has  been 
familiar  with  Lassen  Pi»ak  for  over  thirty  years,  and  his  present 
observations  are  those  of  a  gi-ologist  who  had  made  a  special 
study  of  this  volcano  on  several  previuus  visits.  That  I  In¬ 
activity  of  Lassen  l’uak  is  really  volcanic.  Mr.  Diller  entertains 
no  doubt.  Photographs  of  the  eruption  show  the  familiar 
features  of  other  volcanic  outbreaks,  and  that  Lu*seu  was 
formerly  an  active  volcano  the  outpourings  of  old  lava  alxiut 
it  b<«ar  abundant  testimony.  Says  Mr.  Diller: 

"In  all  then*  have  been  eleven  eruptions  up  to  .  .  .  June  21. 
The  most  violent  was  at  0  a.m..  June  14,  when  several  over- 
venturesome  persons  were  injured  by  railing  or  rolling  stones. 
The  eruption  was  visible  from  the  Sacramento  Valley,  nearly 
forty  miles  away,  and  created  profound  interest.  The  last 
eruption  to  date  was  Friday,  June  lb.  and  of  relatively  sinull 
energy.  |The  4Sth  eruption  occurred  Septcml>er  21,  jarring 
houses  nine  miles  distant.)  Mr.  Rushing  reports  thut  eruptions 
arc  generally,  if  not  always,  preceded  by  a  complete  cessation  of 
escaping  steam . 

"With  successive  eruptions  the  new  crater  is  enlarging. 
June  2b.  when  Mr.  B.  F.  Ijoomis  and  I  visited  it.  it  was  400  fort 
long  and  100  feet  wide,  with  a  depth  of  nut  over  100  feet.  It 
appears  to  follow-  a  fissure  running  a  little  north  of  east  and  south 
of  west.  The  escaping  steam  from  the  southwest  end  of  the 
fissure  is  visible  in  the  excellent  photograph  ohtaiind  by  Mr. 
Loutnis  (shown  in  these  pages  a  few  weeks  ago). 

"The  other  hot  holes  alsnit  Iaisscti  Peak,  as  far  as  I  can  leant, 
have  not  increased  their  activity,  unless  it  is  Bum|>ass  Hell, 
which  is  always  fuming;  but  nothing  like  an  eruption  has  been 
reported. 

"No  definite  molten  products  have  been  found  iu  connection 
with  the  recent  entptions  of  lessen  Peak.  The  ejected  dust,  as 
far  as  can  lx-  judged  from  an  examination  with  a  small  pocket 
lens,  is  disint«-grat«d  or  pulvcri»d  docile;  perhaps  in  part  du- 
composrd.  The  quartz  and  apparently  also  the  glassy  feldspar 
are  bright,  but  the  hornblende,  nugitc.  and  mica  are  of  course 
not  so  abundant  in  the  darite  and  are  less  evident.  An  exami¬ 
nation  with  a  petrographic  micro* -ope  confirms  the  ixtniduirion 
that  the  dust  is  the  product  of  the  pulverizing  action  of  the 
explosive  gases  on  the  rocks  through  which  they  are  escaping, 
and  not  due  to  the  explosive  expansion  of  gases  in  a  liquid  lava. 

"That  h*-at  has  recently  risen  in  the  core  of  Lassen  Peak  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  whereas  it  was  once  cold,  now  it  is 
hot  and  steaming.  When  B.  K.  Hayden  and  I  were  on  the 
mountain  in  July,  l.XKJ,  and  slid  down  the  2,00t>-foot  snow  bank 
into  Hat  (’nx*k  on  our  way  to  Yellow  Butte,  then-  was  no  sign 
of  heat  in  the  summit  of  Lassen  Peak.  The  rocky  summit  of 
the  pt'ak.  struck  by  many  thunderbolts  during  storms  ami 
superficially  fused  here  and  there  by  the  lightning  to  fulgente,  is 
still  as  it  was  then,  and  the  little  lake  is  there  as  in  IHNd;  but  the 
heat  and  the  crater  an-  new.  Mr.  Rushing  tells  me  that  these 
new  features  appeared  with  the  first  eruption.  But  the  fact 
that  tin-  other  hot  places  about  the  mountain  are  not  yet  |x.-r- 
ceptibly  hotter  indicates  that  the  rise  of  temperatun-  is  local 
and  does  not.  at  least  as  yet.  affect  the  mountain  mass.  Tina- 
alone  can  14-11  what  Lassen  is  going  to  do.  The  volcano  may 
subside  to  its  former  Quiescence.  But  we  must  not  forget  that 
it  was  only  the  lap  oi  the  old  Vesuvius  that  was  blown  off  to 
make  Monte  Summu  and  the  Vesuvius  of  to-day.  Krnkaloa 
blew  up  from  the  very  base  with  tremendous  effect.  Then- 
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Keems  no  good  reason  at  present  to  fear  a  Krakatoan  outbreak 
iH  Lassen  Peak,  but  the  part  of  wisdom  dictates  a  dose  watch. 

“  Eruptions  as  a  rule  break  out  suddenly.  Sightseers  will 
generally  find  the  view-point  from  which  Loomis’s  photographs 
were  taken  dose  enough  if  the  mountain  is  active,  but  if  all  is 
quiet  and  the  seeker  after  knowledge  must  see  the  crater  for 
himself,  he  should  be  sure  to  nsccnd  on  the  windward  side,  and 
approach  with  caution.” 


the  frontiersmen  and  the  increased  feeling  of  irksomeness  in  the 
performance  of  certain  tasks  as  compared  with  other  more  recent 
and  less  energetic  forms  of  money-making,  has  brought  one  sul»- 

ject  after  another  into  the  foreground . 

“The  development  of  a  science  of  business  will  not  be  along 
lines  radically  different  in  its  essentials  from  those  of  any  other 
science.  Phenomena  will  Ik-  examined,  named,  and  classified. 
Out  of  the  multitudes  of  combinations  of  causes  and  results  cer¬ 
tain  constant  reactions  will  be  discovered.  Variables  whose 
manifoldness  now  baffle  the  majority  of  men.  clouded  in  the 
daily  fog  of  routine  and  habit,  will  be  reduced  to  a  system  ad¬ 
mitting  of  mathematical  treatment . 

“The  need  .  .  .  reduces  itself  into  four  parts:  a  development 
of  the  complementary  sciences  at  their  points  of  contact, 
with  business  experience;  a  scheduling,  guiding,  and  a  govern¬ 
mental  provision  for  intelligent  researeh;  a  recording  and  cor¬ 
relating  of  the  vital  facts;  and  a  system  of 

Ieolleeting  and  disseminating  information  from 
a  central  bureau.” 


uted  to  The  Engineering  Maya  sine  (New  York). 

This  discovery,  be  thinks,  strikingly  bears  out 
the  statement  of  one  of  the  most  prominent 
efficiency  experts,  to  the  effect  that  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  efficiency  are  not  new,  and  that  credit 
for  originality  is  due  only  for  the  recognition 
and  correlat  ion  of  certain  laws  of  economics,  psy¬ 
chology,  and  physics  in  their  relation  to  the 
problems  of  business.  The  time-element  is  the 
important  part  of  all  efficiency  systems.  He 
who  can  do  a  thing  most,  quickly,  while  con¬ 
tinuing  to  do  it  easily  and  well,  is  the  most 
efficient  worker.  Here  is  what  Bacon  has  to 
say  on  this  point,  as  quoted  hy  Mr.  Minich: 

“Time  is  the  measure  of  business  as  money 
is  of  wares;  and  business  is  bought  at  a  dear 
hand  where  there  is  small  dispatch.  ...  He  that 
doth  not  divide  will  never  enter  well  into  busi¬ 
ness.  and  he  that  divideth  too  much  will  never 
come  out  of  it  clearly.  To  choose  time  is  to  save 
time,  and  an  unseasonable  motion  is  hut  Is-uting 
the  air.  There  be  three  parts  to  business — the 
preparation,  the  debate  or  examination,  and  the 
perfection.  Whereof,  if  you  look  for  dispatch, 
let  the  middle  only  be  the  work  of  many,  and 
the  first  and  last  the  work  of  few.” 

On  this,  Mr.  Minich  comments  as  follows: 

"The  nucleus  of  all  discussions  of  efficiency 
is  this  same  subject  of  dispatch.  We  n-eognizc 
the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor,  and  call 
to  mind  the  lately  created  functions  of  pur¬ 
chasing,  credit,  advertising,  rate-setting,  safety, 
and  experimental  departments.  Wc  recall 
cases  in  which  there  no  doubt  have  been  failures 
to  'come  out  of  it  clearly.’  Time-study  and 
motion-study  can  not  be  epitomized  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  by  the  epigrammatical  statement,  'To 
choose  time  is  to  save  time,  and  an  unseasonable 
motion  is  but  beating  the  air.’  A  planning  de¬ 
partment  is  practically  advised  by  the  emphasis 
placed  upon  the  examination  and  debate  to 
which  work  should  be  subjected  as  compared 
with  the  actual  preparation  and  execution. 

While  we  read  here  that  preparation  and  per¬ 
fection  only  should  be  the  work  of  few,  wo 
might  also  quote  modern  writers  who  maintain,  one  and  ail,  that  a  writer  of  the  Berlin  Vmschau: 
actual  fabrication  should  be  done  by  smaller  numbers  of  highly 

efficient  workers. .  “The  insect  is  placed  in  a  horizontal  glass  tube  with  a  hole  at 

“In  retrospection  we  observe  marvelous  strides  in  many  the  end,  through  which  the  antennip  are  allowed  to  protrude, 

branches  of  knowledge.  We  see  the  achievements  of  chemistry  Through  the  bottom  of  the  tube  a  pin  passes  upward  and  is 

and  physics,  the  victories  of  medicine,  the  rewriting  of  history,  the  applied  with  its  head  against  the  abdomen  of  the  insect,  which  is 

clarification  of  religion,  and  the  birth  of  psychology  and  other  the  part  of  the  body  in  which  respiration  takes  place.  Tho 

science*.  •We  note  that  this  seeking  after  truth  has  been  con-  motions  of  the  pin  an*  transmitted  to  a  lever  and  thence  to  a 

fined  largely  t-o  those  subjects  which  could  be  dealt  with  in  the  tracing-point  which  trac**  a  curve  on  a  sheet  of  blackened 

quiet  of  the  laboratory  or  study,  among  books,  test-tubes,  (smoked)  paper.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  operation 

microscopes,  and  equations.  There  is  a  noticeable  omission  of  of  breathing  in  insects  differs  from  that  in  man  and  mammals 

lubjects  the  knowledge  of  which  demands  a  vigorous  partieipa-  generally.  In  man  inspiration  in  a  muscular  art,  while  expira¬ 
tion  and  a  varied  experience.  The  problems  of  the  mine,  the  tion  follows  automatically,  the  thorax  being  simply  allowed  to 

quarry,  and  the  farm,  of  the  carpenter,  the  mason,  and  the  assume  its  relaxed  position.  In  the  case  of  insects,  these  con- 

business  man.  have  begun  to  receive  such  study  only  in  recent  dition*  are  exactly  reversed,  uxpiration  being  active,  inspiration 

years.  A  growing  necessity,  heightened  by  the  turning  back  of  passive.” 


TO  AID  TDK  LOST  IN  BOSTON 


THK  HOPE  THAT  the  stranger  may 
hereafter  1h«  able  to  orient  himself  in 
the  intricacies  of  Boston’s  streets  is 
held  out  by  a  writer  in  Engtntrring  A Vrrs  (New 
York,  September  10),  who  describes  one  simple 
device  that  has  already  been  installed  for  tin- 
purpose  and  suggests  its  multiplication.  He 
writes: 

“The  aceoritp&nying  picture  is  not  a  wall.  It 
is  a  view  of  the  sidewalk  at  the  feet  of  the 
photographer.  The  sidewalk  is  at  the  corner 
of  Hawley  and  Franklin  streets,  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  Mass.  The  streets  of  Boston  are  said 
to  follow  the  cow-paths  of  colonial  days.  Every 
uninitiated  traveler  in  Boston  believes  this  is 
true.  We  don’t  know  who  is  responsible  for 
the  brass  marker  shown  in  the  sidewalk  at  the 
bottom  of  the  accompanying  illustration,  but  it 
is  a  pity  the  city  government  of  Boston  does 
not  adopt  the  scheme  generally,  for  even  Bos¬ 
tonians  are  hazy  on  the  points  of  the  compass. 
The  new  custom-house  tower,  forming  a  con¬ 
spicuous  landmark,  iH  said  by  natives  to  be  in 
a  different  place  on  the  horizon  when  viewed 
from  certain  locations  than  that  which  they 
would  have  naturally  supposed.  The  proper 
marking  of  street  corners  is  a  part  of  the 
municipal  public  work  which  is  frequently 
overlooked." 


A  RECOGNITION  or  THE  INTRI¬ 
CACY  or  BOSTON  STREETS. 


This  brass  figure  showing  the 
points  of  the  compass  to  aid 
the  bewildered  visitor  Lh  set 
Into  the  pavement  at  Franklin 
and  Hawley  street*. 


THE  “  CULTURAL  ”  WAR 


IN'  MANY  DEFENSES  of  the  war  from  German  sources 
occurs  the  word  “culture.”  Germany  1ms  announced 
herself  as  fighting  the  fight  of  civilization  agaiust  Russia, 
4*!>.unk  in  barbarism  and  without  culture.”  Respecting  her 
enemies  on  her  western  frontier,  the  plea  has  been  put  forth  that 
their  civilization  has  become  effete  and  lacking  in  moral  values. 
These  positions  are.  of  course,  taken  its  challenges,  and  many 
pons  an-  engaged  in  estimating  the  culture  which  Germany 


THE  DKKTROYBK. 


— Sattortlckl  In  The  Day  (New  l»n<Jon) 

offers  to  supersede  those  she  aims  to  displucc.  One  of  the 
striking  rejoinders  is  the  statement  recently  issued  over  the 
signature  of  forty-one  British  authors  deploring  the  fact  that 
German  historian*  and  teachers  have  “inculcated  upon  the 
present  generation  of  Germans"  the  plea  that  “German  culture 
and  civilization  are  so  superior  to  those  of  other  nations  that  all 
steps  taken  to  assert  them  an*  more  than  justified."  "Many 
regard  German  culture  with  the  highest  respect  and  gratitude,” 
says  this  document,  "but  we  can  not  admit  that  any  nation 
has  a  right  by  brute  force  to  impose  its  culture  upon  other 
nations.”  This  paragraph  follows: 

“Whatever  the  world  destiny  of  Germany  may  lx*,  we  in 
Great  Britain  are  ourselves  conscious  of  a  destiny  and  a  duty. 
That  destiny  and  duty,  alike  for  us  and  for  all  the  English- 
speaking  race,  call  upon  us  to  uphold  the  rule  of  common  justice 
amongl  civilized  peoples,  to  defend  the  rights  of  .small  nations, 
and  to  maintain  the  free  and  law-abiding  ideals'  of  western 
Europe  against  a  rule  of  blood  and  iron  and  the  domination  of 
the  whole  Continent  by  a  military  caste.” 

In  the  New*  York  World  articles  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  from  the  Italian  historian.  Guglielmo  Ferrero,  ami  in  one  of 
these  he  touched  off  the  cultural  qualities  of  Germany  and  France 
in  a  pointed  phrase.  Germany,  he  says,  “represents  the  quantita¬ 
tive  clement  in  modern  civilization,  and  France  the  qualitative.” 
In  the' Now  York  Timm  Prof.  Brainier  Matthews  takes  up  the 

•  tion  ii»  detail  and  endeavors  to  strike  some  balance  of  just 


claims  to  lx*  admitted  in  behalf  of  the  warring  parties  of  Europe 
for  their  various  contributions  to  its  civilization.  Professor 
Matthews  does  not  disguise  his  bias  in  speaking  of  himself  as 
“an  American  who  feels  himself  a  sharer  of  the  noble  heritage  of 
English  literature,  and  who  lias  sat  for  more  than  forty  years  at 
the  feet  of  the  masters  of  French  literature.”  As  such,  he  ex¬ 
presses  his  surprize  that  “scholars  of  the  high  character  of 
Kucken  and  Haeckel  should  he  posses t  of  the  conviction  that 
Germany  is  the  supreme  example  of  a  highly  civilized  State,  anti 
the  undisputed  leader  in  the  arts  and  sciences  which  represent 
culture.”  We  read: 

“Perhaps  it  is  too  petty  to  point  out  that  manners  are  tin' 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  civilization,  and  that  in  this  respect 
the  Germing  have  not  yet  attaint'd  to  the  standard  set  by  the 
French  and  the  English.  But  it  is  not  insignificant  to  record 
that  the  Germans  alone  retain  a  barbaric  medieval  alphals-t. 
while  the  rest  of  western  Europe  has  adopted  the  more  hgiblc 
and  more  graceful  Roman  letter;  and  it  is  not  unimportant  to 
note  that  German  prose  style  is  cumbrous  and  uncouth.  Taken 
collectively,  these  things  seem  to  show*  German  culture  is  a  little 
lacking  in  the  social  instinct,  the  desire  to  make  things  easy  and 
pleasant  for  others.  It  is  this  social  instinct  which  is  the  domi¬ 
nating  influence  in  French  civilization  and  which  has  given  to 
French  civilization  its  incomparable  url»anity  and  amenity. 

It  is  to  the  absence  of  this  social  instinct,  to  the  inability  to 
understand  the  attitude  of  other  parties  to  a  discussion,  to  the 
unwillingness  to  appreciate  their  point  of  view,  that  we  may 
ascribe  the  failure  of  German  diplomacy,  a  failure  which  ha-, 
left  h«*r  almost  without  n  friend  in  her  hour  of  mad.  And 
success  in  diplomacy  is  one  of  the  supreme  tost*  of  civilization. 

"The  claim  asserted  explicitly  or  implicity  in  behalf  of  German 
culture  seems  to  be  based  on  the  belief  that  the  Germans  nrv 
leaders  in  the  arts  and  in  the  sciences.  So  far  as  the  art  of  war 
is  concerned  there  is  no  need  to-day  to  dispute  tbo  German 
claim.  It  is  to  the  preparation  for  war  that  Prussia  ha*  devoted 
its  utmost  energy  for  half  a  century — in  fact,  ever  since  Bismarck 
Itegan  to  make  ready  for  the  seizing  of  unwilling  Schleswig- 
Holstein.  And  so  far  as  the  art  of  music  is  concerned,  there  is 
also  no  need  to  cavil. 

"But  what  about  the  other  and  more  purely  intellectual  arts? 
How  many  are  the  contemporary*  painter*  and  sculptors  and 
architects  of  Germany  who  have  succeeded  in  winning  the 
cosmopolitan  reputation  which  has  been  the  reward  of  a  score 
of  the  artists  of  Franc*-  and  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  artists  of 
America? 

"When  we  consider  the  art  of  letters  we  find  a  similar  condi¬ 
tion.  Germany  has  had  philosophers  and  historians  of  high 
rank;  but  in  purr  literatim-,  in  what  used  to  In-  called  ltrllr.< 
Uttn-H,  front  the  death  of  Goethe  in  1832  to  the  advent  of  the 
younger  generation  of  dramatist*.  Kudermann  and  Hauptmann 
and  the  rest,  in  the  final  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  is  to  say,  for  a  iteriod  of  nearly  sixty  years — only  one 
German  author  succeeded  in  winning  a  world-wide  celebrity — 
and  Heine  was  a  Hebrew,  who  died  in  Paris,  out  of  favor  with 
his  countrymen,  perhaps  because  he  had  been  unceasing  in 
calling  attention  to  the  deficiencies  of  German  culture.  Then 
were  in  Germany  many  writers  who  ap|>ealed  strongly  to  their 
fellow  countrymen,  but  except  only  the  solitary  Heine  no 
German  writer  attained  to  the  international  fame  achieved  by 
Cooper  and  hv  Poe,  bv  Walt  Whitman  and  by  Mark  Twain. 
And  it  was  during  these  threescore  years  of  literary  aridity  in 
Germany  that  there  was  a  superb  literary  fecundity  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  France,  and  that  each  of  thoso  countries  pro¬ 
duced  at  least  a  score  of  authors  whose  names  are  known  through¬ 
out  the  - world.  '  Even  sparsely  settled  Scandinavia  brought 
forth  a  triumvirate.  Bjbmscn,  Ibsen,  and  Brande*.  without 
compeers  in  Germany.  And  from  Russia  the  fame  of  Turgenef 
and  of  Tolstoy  spread  abroad  a  knowledge  of  the  heart  and  mind 
of  a  great  people  w  ho  an*  denounced  by  Germans  ns  barbarous.” 

The  Professor  sees  it  likely  that  "in  the  field  of  science,  pure 
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and  applied,"  tht*  defenders  of  the  stipwinary  of  German  «-ul- 
ture  “would  take  their  last  stand/*  He  goes  on: 


ART  TOURS  AT  HOME 


"That  the  German  contribution  to  science  has  been  important 
is  indisputable;  yet  it  is  equally  indisputable  that  the  two 
dominating  scientific  leaders  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  arc  Darwin  and  Pasteur.  It  is  in  chemistry  that  the 
Germans  have  been  pioneers;  yet  the  greatest  of  modem  chem¬ 
ists  is  Mendeleef.  It  was  Ilertz  who  made  the  discovery  which 
is  the  foundation  of  Marconi’s  invention;  but  altho  not  a  few 
valuable  discoveries  are  to  be  credited  to  the  Germans,  perhaps 
almost  as  many  as  to  either  the  French  or  the 
British,  the  German  contribution  in  the  field  of  in¬ 
vention,  in  the  practical  application  of  scientific  dis¬ 
covery,  has  been  less  than  that  of  France,  less  than 
i hut  of  Great  Britain,  and  less  than  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  Germans  contributed  little  or 
nothing  to  the  development  of  the  railroad,  the 
steamboat,  the  automobile,  the  aeroplane,  the  tele¬ 
graph,  the  telephone,  the  phonograph,  the  photo¬ 
graph.  the  moving  picture,  the  electric  light,  the  sew¬ 
ing-machine  and  the  reaper  and  binder.  Kven 
those  dread  instruments  of  war,  the  revolver  and 
the  machine  gun,  theturreted  ship,  the  torpedo,  and 
the  submarine,  are  not  due  to  the  military  ardor 
of  the  Germans.  It.  would  seem  as  tlio  the  Ger¬ 
mans  had  been  lacking  in  the  inventiveness  which 
is  so  marked  a  feature  of  our  modern  civilization. 

“  In  this  inquiry  there  has  been  no  desire  to  deny 
the  value  of  the  German  contributions  to  the  arts 
and  to  the  sciences.  These  contributions  are 
known  to  all;  they  speak  fur  themselves;  they  re- 
dound  to  the  honor  of  German  culture;  and  for 
them,  whatever  may  be  their  number,  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  are  eternally  indebted  to 
Germany.  But  these  German  contributions  an* 
neither  important  enough  nor  numerous  enough 
1o  justify  the  assumption  that  German  culture  is 
superior  or  that  Germany  is  entitled  to  think  her¬ 
self  the  supreme  leader  of  the  arts  and  of  the 
sciences.  No  one  nation  can  claim  this  lofty 
position,  altho  few  would  be  so  bold  as  to  deny 
the  superior  achievement  of  the  French  in  the  fine 
arts  and  of  the  English  in  pure  science. 

"Nations  are  never  accepted  by  other  nations 
at  their  own  valuation;  and  the  Germans  need 
not  !»e  surprized  that  we  are  now  astonished  to 
find  them  asserting  their  natural  self-appreciation, 
with  the  apparent  expectation  that  it  will  pass 
unchallenged.  The  world  owes  a  debt  to  modern 
Germany  beyond  all  question,  but  this  is  far  less 
than  the  debt  owed  to  England  and  to  France. 

It  would  be-  interesting  if  some  German,  speaking 
with  authority,  should  now  be  moved  to  explain 
to  us  Americans  the  reasons  which  underlie  the 
insistent  assertion  of  the  superiority  of  German 
civilization.  Within  the  past  few  weeks  we  have 
been  forced  to  gaze  at  certain  of  the  less  pleasant 
aspects  of  the  German  character:  and  we  have 
l»een  made  to  see  that  the  militarism  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  is  in  absolute  contradiction  to  the  preaching 
and  to  the  practise  of  the  great  Goethe,  to  whom 
they  proudly  point  as  the  ultimate  representative  of  German 
culture.” 

The  professor  calls  the  foregoing  a  "disinterested  attempt” 
lo  find  out  just  what  foundation  there  may  Is*  for  the  implicit 
assertion  that  Germany  is  tlie  "standard-bearer  of  civilization." 
Then  ho  adds: 

"The  most  obvious  characteristic  of  a  highly  civilised  man  is 
his  willingness  to  keep  his  word,  at  whatever  cost  to  himself. 
For  reasons  satisfactory  to  itself  Germany  broke  its  pledge  to 
respect  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg  and  of  Belgium.  It  is 
another  characteristic  of  civilization  to  cherish  the  works  of  art 
which  have  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  past.  For  reasons 
satisfactory  to  itself  Germany  destroyed  Louvain,  more  or  less 
completely.  It  is  a  final  characteristic  of  civilized  man  to  be 
humane  and  to  refrain  from  ill-treating  the  blameless.  For 
reasons  satisfactory  to  itself  Germany  drop!  I  snubs  in  the 
itnbesieged  city  «>r  Antwerp  and  caused  the  death  of  innocent 
women  and  children.  Here  are  three  instances  where  German 
culture  has  been  tested  and  found  wanting.” 


A  BLOCKADE  of  the  European  art-galleries  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  sure  eventualities  for  an  indefinite  future. 
‘-The  hope  may  be  heard  exprest  in  many  places  that 
the  Eurojx*  of  the  tourist  has  not  or  will  uot  entirely  vanish. 
However,  while  these  treasures  remain  under  lock  and  key  the 
artistic  appetite. of  America  need  not  go  wholly  unsatisfied. 
"Art  tourists,"  says  the  Springfield  Hr  publican,  "who  begin  the 


work  of  making  acquaintance  with  the  museums  of  America 
will  find  not  only  that  there  are  many  more  of  them  tlmu  they 
suspect,  but  that  each  one  of  these  institutions  may  be  said  to 
make  a  special  appeal  to  the  amateur  and  the  student  who 
visit  them."  The  Jarves  collection  of  New  Haven,  which  was 
described  in  these  pages  not  long  since,  is,  says  the  New  York 
/'rr**,  "an  astonishingly  good  substitute  for  a  voyage  to  study 
Italian  painting.”  Then  worthy  of  notice  is  "the  Boston  Mu¬ 
seum.  for  its  modern  French  canvases,  and  more  particularly 
for  its  Oriental  art;  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  in  Philadelphia, 
for  its  early  American  paintings,  und  the  Chicago  Museum,  for 
its  I n nesses.”  In  fact,  The  lit- publican  prepares  a  sort  of  itin¬ 
erary  of  our  American  galleries,  swinging  round  a  circle  begin¬ 
ning  with  New  York: 

"Going  eastward,  there  are  the  Jarves  collect  ion  in  New  Haven, 
the  Wadsworth  Atheneum  in  Hartford,  the  Worcester  Art 
Museum  in  that  Massachusetts  city,  and  the  Boston  Musclin' 
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FLEEING  THE  GERMAN  SHELLS. 

A  pried  ok*  Ruben*.  “The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin."  taken  from  the  MalKnr*  Ca¬ 
thedral  to  be  fthipped  to  Antwerp.  The  Cathedral  wa*  badly  damaged. 
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of  Finn  Arts.  Near  by  an-  the  Fork  Art  Museum  of  Harvard 
University,  and  the  Germanic  Museum,  with  its  reproduction*  of 
ancient  German  works  of  art.  Of  course  Boston,  also,  has  the 
superb  murals  in  the  public  library,  and  Robert  Reid's  thrilling 
4  Paul  Revere4*  Ride,'  and  other  Revolutionary  war  wall-dueora- 
tion*  in  the  Ntat<*-house  and,  for  specialist*,  the  print  treasures 
of  the  museum. 

“doing  northward,  Portland.  Maine,  has  the  Portland  So¬ 
ciety  of  Fine  Arts  ami  the  Swett  Memorial  Museum;  Bowdoin 
(*olh*ge  has  the  Walker  art  building  in  Brunswick,  with  its  murals 
by  lji  Fargo,  Vedder,  Thayer,  and  Kenyon  Cox,  and  other  art 
object*.  If  one  want*  to  include  Canada  in  such  a  tour,  then* 
are  the  galleries  in  Montreal  and  Toronto  to  visit.  Coming  back 
into  N'ew  York  State  there  are  admirable  little  museums  in 


A  HERMAN  VIEW  OK  (IKKMANV  AS  DF.KKNDF.R  OFCIVI- 
MZATION  AGAINST  THE  BARBARIAN  HOST. 

— Junker  In  THr  FatHrrlanJ  (New  York). 


Rochester  and  Syracuse,  and  the  Albright  Gallery  in  Buffalo  is 
known  to  most  American  art  lovers,  by  name  at  least. 

“Cincinnati  has  its  museum,  with  the  John  J.  Emery  collec¬ 
tion  of  |»nintings  ond  special  groups  by  Frank  Duveneek  and 
Robert  Blum.  lndiana|>olis  ha*  the  John  Herron  Institute; 
Toledo  has  its  museum,  and  Cleveland  is  to  often  its  splendid 
marble  art  palace  next  summer.  Chicago  lias  its  admirable  Art 
Institute,  that  is  visited  by  more  |>ersons  every  year  than  any 
other  art  institution  in  the  United  States.  Detroit  ha*  it* 
Museum  of  Art;  Milwaukee,  the  Art  Society  and  Layton  Art 
Gallery;  Muskegon,  Mich.,  has  its  Hacklev  Public  library,  that 
is  up  to  acquiring  Whistlers;  and  Wisconsin  has  the  State  His- 
torieaJ  Society’s  collection*  of  historical  paintings,  portraits,  and 
other  objects  in  Madison. 

“In  Minnesota.  M inncnjioli*  ha*  the  Society  of  Fine  Arts 
Building  and  the  Walker  Gallery.  St.  Paul  has  its  Art  Institute. 
St.  Louis  ha*  it*  splendid  City  Art  Museum;  in  Kansas  City  is 
tin-  Western  Gallery  of  Art;  in  San  Francisco  is  the  Crocker  Art 
Gallery,  and  in  Isis  Angeles  is  the  Fine  Arts  League  with  its  gallery 
in  the  Southwest  Museum  of  History  and  Art.  In  Texas  on*  the 
F<*rt  Worth  Museum  in  the  city  of  tlinl  name,  and  in  Dallas 
the  Gallery  of  the  Art  Association.  New  Orlean*  has  the  Del¬ 
gado  Museum;  in  Savannah  i*  the  Telfair  Gnllery  of  Arts  and 
Sciences;  Baltimore  has  the  Walters  Gallery,  and  in  Washington 
are  the  Corcoran  Gallery  ami  the  National  Gallery  in  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution. 

“On  the  last  lap  of  this  swing  around  the  circle  of  art  museums 
is  Philadelphia,  with  the  permanent  collection*  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Academy  and  the  Wilstaeh  Gallery  in  Fairmount  Park; 
near  by  are  the  Montclair  and  Newark  museums.  Tentative 

■  1  hastily  prepared  as  ibis  list  is.  it  show*  that  even  if  Euro¬ 


pean  piet un-galleries  are  closed  to  art  students,  they  still  have 
numerous  excuses  for  going  away  from  home  to  *  study  art .'  Pos¬ 
sibly  they  will  he  surprized  at  the  extent  of  study  and  pleasure 
our  American  museums  will  present  to  them." 


ARTISTS  AS  44  CANNON-FODDER  ” 

HAT  we  shall  hear  of  "sweet  music’s  strains”  during 
the  coming  season  still  remain*  in  the  realm  of  doubt. 
Occasional  ships  bring  the  musical  refugi*es  to  our 
shores,  but  in  the  tlnal  mobilization  for  concert  and  opera  there 
an*  likely  to  be  numbers  who  will  not  answer  the  roll-call.  Report, 
which  many  hope  to  be  false,  already  number*  four  well- 
aeoredited  opera^singers  among  the  slain.  They  are  the  Belgians 
Armand  Crabhfi  and  Marcel  Charlier  and  the  Frenchmen 
Gustave  Hulierdeau  and  Leon  Rothier.  Many  other*,  aecording 
to  common  account,  are  in  the  danger  tones.  Dr.  William  C. 
Carl,  the  New  York  organist,  returns  from  Europe  and  tells  the 
New  York  Timm  that  the  musical  world  of  that  side  of  the  sea 
is  “completely  demoralized  by  the  war."  He  names  some  of 
the  greatest  lights  of  the  musical  firmament  as  having  joined 
the  niuks: 

“Chaliapin,  the  gnat  Russian  haroo.  as  well  as  all  the  artists 
of  bis  company;  RaehmaninofT.  the  Russian  composer;  Murator*-, 
the  French  tenor;  Dohanunyi,  the  Austrian  pianist,  and  Maurice 
Aliainct,  son-in-law  of  Alexandre  Guilm&nt,  are  only  a  few  of 
those  doing  military  service,  for  all  have  had  to  go. 

“  Felix  Guilm&nt,  the  French  nrtist,  was  awaiting  his  call  a  few 
days  liefore  1  left  Dm  don,  and  is  probably  helping  to  defend 
Paris  now.  Henri  Martcau,  the  violinist,  a  Frenchman  by 
birth,  the  successor  of  Joachim  in  Berlin,  refund  to  tight  against 
either  «*ountry.  and  therefore  made  himself  a  willing  prisoner  of 
war.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  there  is  not  n  single  artist  left 
in  either  Germany,  France.  Belgium,  or  Russia,  unless  he  is 
beyond  the  age  limit. 

“In  Trinity  College  of  Music,  London,  I  was  told  that  four 
of  the  staff  hud  ulreadv  gone  to  the  front  ,  ait  ho  the  mobiliza¬ 
tion  in  England  is  voluntary.  The  only  concerts  given  thus  far 
in  Ixmdon  are  those  at  the  Queen’*  Hall  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  Henry  Wood." 

The  question  of  the  prodigal  waste  of  such  precious  material, 
where  war-lords  regard  the  rank  and  file asonlv  “kauommfut  ter," 
is  one  not  easily  balanced  between  the  scales  of  men  as  men  and 
men  as  artists.  The  New  York  Timm  makes  an  attempt: 

44  Fritz  Kreisler,  perhaps  the  greatest  living  violinist,  is  carrying 
a  ride,  and  thus  running  the  risk  of  injuring  the  Ungers  which 
he  ha*  employed  so  dexterously  in  rendering  the  Beethoven 
concerto,  even  if  he  escapes  death  or  severe  wounds.  Rudolf 
Oanz,  the  Swiss  pianist,  has  served  in  the  frontier  guard  aim*e 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  but  lias  been  released  in  time  to  fill  his 
winter  engagements.  The  Unger*  of  a  skilful  violinist  or  pianist 
are  his  pricel«*ss  assets.  He  has  them  insured  at  the  beginning 
of  a  tour,  for  the  crippling  of  a  finger  may  mean  the  loss  of  a  small 
fortune,  if  not  the  ruin  of  a  career. 

“France.  Austria,  and  Germany  might  contrive  to  fight  their 
battles  without  forcing  military  service  upon  great  artists,  but 
the  artist  is  still  the  man  and  the  patriot,  and  not  only  the 
singers  and  instrumentalists,  but  the  iminter*.  sculptors,  and 
poet*  have  freely  given  their  services  to  the  cause  that  is  dearer 
to  each  than  his  art.  We  sincerely  hope,  however,  to  hear 
Rothier  again  ns  the  sonorous  high  priest  of  Isis.  Huherdcuu  as  the 
blind  old  king  in  ‘Pellea*  and  Mclisande.4  and  CYabhtf  in  the 
lesser  impersonations,  to  which  nevertheless  he  lent  so  much 
distinction.  Wean*  happily  permitt4*d  to  doubt  the  authenticity 
of  the  reports  that  they  have  been  killed.  But  that  their 
patriotism  has  compelled  them  to  face  danger  must  greatly 
increase  the  world's  respect  for  them.  The  ordinary  routine 
of  a  soldier's  life,  the  physical  exhaustion,  the  outdoor  labor 
in  bad  weather,  endanger  the  singing  voice  as  much  as  the  rough 
manual  lalsir  tends  to  injure  the  finger*  of  the  violinist  and 
pianist.  These  men  *ecm  to  risk  so  much  for  country,  yet  no 
man  can  risk  more  than  his  life,  and  the  life  of  the  artizan  is  as 
dear  to  his  dependents  as  that  of  the  most,  eminent  artist.  The 
services  of  artists  in  this  most  terrible  of  w-urs,  however,  will 
make  au  inspiriting  chapter  in  it*  history." 
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Tin-  cable  dispatches  give  one  fatality  tlmt  seems  authentic: 

“  Alberic  Maynard,  the  comj>oser.  was  killed  while  defending 
his  house  near  Nanteuil  from  the  Germans.  M.  Maynard  was 
in  his  villa  when  two  German  cavalry men  hurst  into  his  garden. 
The  eomposer  was  armed  with  a  rifle.  He  fired  and  killed 
both  the  Germans.  Soon  afterward  a  squadron  of  Uhlans  ar¬ 
rived.  M.  Magnard  was  forthwith  seized  and  placed  against 
a  wall  in  his  garden.  There  he  was  shot  dead.” 


THE  WAR  AS  AN  EDUCATIONAL  TOPIC 

HE  BOON  that  many  have  seen  to  fall  to  the  study  of 
geography  and  history  from  the  European  crisis  has 
found  an  opposite  interpretation  at  the  hands  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  St.  Ixmis  school  hoards.  How 
many  officials  of  other  cities  will  take  this  stand  aud 
jx-rmit  no  war-talk  in  the  schools  remains  to  be  seen. 

Dr.  Maxwell,  of  New  York,  thinks  a  neutral  ground 
can  be  taken  by  teachers  in  presenting  the  mat¬ 
ter.  and  the  attitude  of  many  other  school  princi¬ 
pals  is  seen  in  their  decision  to  use  this  weekly  as 
a  classroom  text-book  during  the  present  school 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  Superintendent  Jacobs, 
of  Philadelphia,  lias  issued  an  order,  according  to 
The  North  American  of  that  city,  that  "no  teacher 
in  high  or  elementary  schools  is  to  mention  war, 
that  no  discussion  of  the  situation  is  to  be  allowed 
in  the  classroom,  and  that  no  mention  is  ever  to  be 
made  of  countries  involved  in  the  conflict.”  This 
is  going  to  the  length  of  eliminating  geography 
practically  from  the  school  curriculum.  This 
justification  for  such  a  stand  is  given: 

“  I  do  not  say  that  we  will  never  teach  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  war.  and  I  do  not  intend  that  the  pub- 
lie-Hehool  children  shall  be  uninformed  by  the  end 
of  the  year  on  what  has  happened  in  Europe.  But 
I  do  maintain  that  it  is  unwise  to  allow  the 
matter  to  be  broached  in  the  public  schools  at 
the  present  stage  in  developments. 

“We  do  not  know,  authoritatively,  what  is  hap¬ 
pening.  and  we  cun  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  reports.  Therefore, 
it  is  better  to  wait  until  we  can  be  sure  of  what  we  are  teaching 
liefore  we  instruct  our  pupils  in  the  natureand  events  of  the  war." 

The  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  surveying  the  character  of 
that  city’s  population,  finds  it  too  mixed  for  safety  in  a  free 
discussion  of  war  topics,  tho  it  does  not  go  to  the  length  of 
eliminating  the  war  news  from  its  own  pages.  It  says: 

“When  we  consider  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  teachers 
themselves  are  of  different  uationalities,  and  there  are  pupils 
in  the  St.  Ixmis  schools  whose  parents  are  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  the  wisdom  of  the  restriction  is  obvious.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  eliminate  the  subject  from  the  thoughts  of  teachers 
and  pupilH,  since  war  news  will  for  some  time  fill  the  newspapers 
and  periodicals.  It  will  be  especially  difficult  to  avoid  any 
contemporaneous  references  in  the  history  classes.  But  difficult 
as  it  will  be  to  shun  the  subject  entirely,  this  is  the  only  safe 
course.  It  may  1m-  argued  that  the  war  could  be  discust  with 
absolute  impartiality,  but  no  discussion  will  be  considered  im¬ 
partial.  There  is  too  much  prejudi.i*  among  the  nationalities. 
The  alert  little  folk  would  be  quick  to  seize  on  any  statement 
which  could  be  construed  as  revealing  the  teacher's  sympathies, 
and  there  would  lx-  continual  friction." 

New  York’s  school  superintendent,  Dr.  Maxwell,  has  defined 
the  attitude  teachers  may  consistently  take  in  dealing  with  the 
war  topics.  He  told  his  superintendents  and  principals  what 
he  conceived  to  l>e  the  great  educational  opportunity  of  the 
crisis: 

*‘We  have  assembled  at  a  season  when  Austria.  Belgium,  En¬ 
gland,  France,  Germany.  Russia,  and  Servia  an*  plunged  into 
the  desolation  of  war.  To  the  lookers-ou.  as  we  are,  its  aspects 
have  by  no  one  been  more  weightily  cxpn*st  than  by  the  late 
Pontiff,  Pius  X.,  in  the  message  he  addrest  to  the  world  with  his 
dying  breath.  What  should  be  the  attitude  of  teachers  in  the 


classnKiiu  toward  this  tremendous  calamity  that  has  befallen 
the  human  race'.* 

“  In  at  least  one  of  our  sister  cities,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
newrspa|H*rs,  all  mention  of  the  war  is  forbidden  in  the  class¬ 
room.  Even  the  teaching  of  the  geography  of  Europe  is  for¬ 
bidden  while  the  war  lasts.  1  have  no  sympathy  with  a  position 
of  this  kind.  Children  who  have  reached  the  age  at  which  they 
can  read  the  newspapers  are  neither  made  nor  kept  virtuous  by 
preserving  silence  in  the  classroom  regarding  what  they  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  know,  at  least  vaguely,  and  beyond  a  doubt, 
ignorantly. 

“What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  in  the  treatment  of 
this  war?  This  question  must  have  an  answer,  first  on  the 
negative  side,  und  then  on  the  affirmative  side. 

“On  the  mgative  side  we  should  say  to  our  teachers:  ‘You 
must  not  express  any  opinion  regarding  the  causes  or  the  issues 


of  the  war  that  will  give  offense  to  any  children  in  the  public 
H.-h(K)ls.’  A  teacher  who.  before  her  pupils,  assails  the  Austrians 
or  the  Belgians,  the  English  or  the  French,  or  the  Germans,  or 
the  Russians,  or  the  Servians,  is  guilty  of  two  heinous  offenses. 
The  first  is  an  offense  against  a  child.  He  may  wound  the 
sensibilities  of  a  deeply  sensitive  boy  or  girl,  and  this,  as  I  have 
often  told  you.  is  the  teacher’s  cardinal  sin.  He  offends  against 
our  national  patriotism,  which  was,  and  is.  to  make  one,  on 
American  soil,  the  children  of  all  tho  earth’s  nations — to  wipe 
out  and  not  to  perpetuate  racial  prejudices.  Therefore,  the 
order  should  be  issued,  clear  and  positive:  No  assault  on  the 
motives  or  conduct  of  any  nation  engaged  in  this  war. 

“The  facts  should  be  treated  simply  as  facts.  Our  children 
should  not  be  allowed  to  form  imperfect  or  prejudiced  ideas  of 
great  events  that  will  influence  the  development  of  civilization 
until  the  last  moment  of  recorded  time.  In  teaching  the  geog¬ 
raphy  of  Europe  and  in  the  hours  devoted  to  current  events  the 
large  military  movements  should  be  carefully  and  accurately 
followed  with  the  aid  of  maps.  Even-  leacher  should  prepare 
herself  to  teach  this  subject  accurately.  The  chief  reliance 
should  Ik*  placed,  however,  on  encouraging  children  to  gather 
facts  accurately  for  themselves  and  to  record  them,  under 
judicious  criticism,  on  maps  of  their  own  making. 

“No  occasion  should  l»e  neglected  to  impress  upon  our  children 
the  horrors  of  war  not  merely  the  immediate  horrors  of  the 
batth*-field,  but  the  collateral  horrors  that  follow  in  the  wake 
of  war  the  orphaning  of  tender  children,  the  widowhood  of 
loving  wives,  old  age  deprived  of  its  natural  support,  the  flower 
of  a  country  cut  off  in  its  youth,  the  poverty,  the  disease,  the 
unspeakable  anguish  of  mind  and  body.  And  all  this  to  the 
end  that  our  children,  to  whom,  in  years  to  come,  may  be  com¬ 
mitted  the  issues  of  |>eace  or  war  for  our  beloved  country,  may 
learn  that  war  is  so  dreadful  a  thing  that  it  should  never  be 
entered  upon  lightly,  but  only  as  a  last  resort,  in  defense  against 
national  |H*ril  or  in  support  of  some  fundamental  principle  of 
transcendent  value  to  humanity,  as,  for  instance,  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  with  its  horrors  worse  thau  war.” 


Cuprrt|liUd  bf  th*  lnt»rn»li.«uU  9Uw*  ttrrvic* 

.STARTING  ON  ITS  FLIGHT  TO  ANTWERP 
A  Van  Dyck  removed  from  the  Malintw  Museum,  which  later  fell  In  ruins. 
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Religion  and  Social  Service 


A  TARGET  THAT  HAD  SURVIVED  SEVEN  CENTURIES. 

Germany  claims  that  the  French  Are  came  from  that  direction,  and  the  necessity  for  aln-illng  the  Reims  Cathedral  U  regreUad 


THE  FALLING  CATHEDRALS 


AFT K R  LOUVAIN  COMES  REIMS.  Tltr  cathedral 
/—V  which  has  escape#!  the  destructive  forces  of  seven 
hundred  years  now  suffers  Iteneath  the  impact  of  si#-gc- 
guns.  It  may  lie  that  these  instances  of  destruction  an*  de¬ 
fensible  on  military  grounds,  but  they  raise  a  cry  of  hoiror 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  record.  Even  the  Pope  bn-nks  his  neutrality 
to  protest.  The  New  York  Sun'*  dispatch  from  Home  deelares: 
"  Pope  Benetliet  says  this  crime  cries  for  God’s  vengean«*e.  He 
warns  tin*  Kuiser  lest  the  destruction  of  the  Lord's  temples 
provoke  the  anger  of  God,  against  which  the  most  powerful 
armies  are  powerless."  Berliu  dispatehes  declare  that  orders 
were  issued  to  save  the  cathedral,  which  flew  the  Red  Cross  flag 
and  sheltered  many  of  the  German  wounded  left  behind  by  I  be 
n*treating  forces  to  the  chance  mercies  of  enemy  or  shell. 
“  Heims  was  in  the  l>atth*-line  of  the  French,"  says  tin*  Berlin 
dispatch,  "and  the  Germans  were  obliged  tol>ombnrd  it.  W«  regret 
the  necessity,  but  the  fln*of  the  French  came  from  that  quarter." 
From  Bordeaux  comes  this  statement  from  President  Puinearo: 

"The  German  troops,  without  military  necessity,  but  for  the 
sole  pleasure  of  destroying,  subjected  the  Heims  Cathcdrul  to 
a  systematic  and  furious  bombardment.  The  famous  basilica 
is  now  a  mass  of  ruins. 

"It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  to  denounce 
to  universal  indignation  this  revolting  act  of  vandalism,  which, 
in  giving  over  to  the  flames  this  sanctuary  of  history,  deprives 
humanity  of  an  incomparable  |>ortion  of  its  historic  patrimony." 

/,«  France  (Paris)  expresses  thus  the  tuition's  “public  horror 
and  wrath”: 

"Of  this  priceless  jewel  of  Gothic  architecture  there  remains 
Init  ruins.  Can  such  u  crime  Is*  |Ntrdoned;'  No,  a  thousand 
times  no.  Ix*t  there  In*  a  holy  war  that  shall  conquer  at  all  cost 
and  wipe  out  the  immoral  horde  of  Potsdam.  The  glorious 
rurillon  of  Heims  will  no  longer  1m*  heard,  but  Nemesis  will 
surely  come.” 

Before  the  final  coup  of  church  destruction  was  made  the 
Ixrndon  Tahiti  sjn*aks  of  Belgium's  desolated  temples: 

"The  irreparable  crime  of  Ixiuvain  and  the  ruthless  damage 
done  to  the  Cathedral  of  Malines  while  Cardinal  Merrier  was 
iihsent  in  Rome  (says  a  Time*  leader  on  Wednesday)  have  left 
Belgium's  cup  of  bitterness  Ht ill  unlillcd.  We  do  not  understand 
Die  reason  of  these  remorseless  attacks  upon  venerable  places  of 


worship,  and  particularly  upon  Roman  Catholic  churches.  We 
do  not  fully  discern  why  even  the  modern  Huns  should  lx*  so 
eager  to  violate  these  |>eaceful  sanctuaries,  destroying  one,  bom- 
Itarding  another  with  zest,  sluhling  their  horses  in  a  third,  as 
they  have  undoubtedly  done.  One  would  almost  fancy  that  the 
lute  Professor  Oramb  was  right  after  all.  that  Germany  regards 
the  Christian  crew!  as  outworn,  and  that  she  dreams,  when  she 
has  imposed  her  will  upon  the  world  (if  she  can),  of  founding  a 
new  religion,  with  the  Kuiser  as  its  inspired  expositor.  We 
wonder  what  the  pious  people  of  Bavaria  and  Austria-Hungary 
think  of  this  persistent  desecration  of  Catholic  shrines.  The 
meaning  of  the  sack  of  Dinaul  is,  however,  sufficiently  clear. 
Thousands  of  English  travelers  know  that  pleasant  little  town, 
which  clustered  beneath  the  old  citadel  on  the  banks  of  the 
Meuse.  They  will  learn  with  horror  and  distress  that  it  has 
shared  the  fate  of  lxuivain,  that,  it  has  been  shelled  and  burned, 
that  many  of  its  defenseless  men  have  lM*cn  shot,  and  that  its 
women  an*  hunted  and  homeless.  We  have  not  yet  been  told, 
but  doubtless  shall  hear  indue  course,  that  the  splendid  thirteenth- 
century  church  of  Notre  Dame,  the  most  complete  example  of 
point#*d  Gothic  architecture  in  Belgium,  has  perished  amid  the 
general  destruction.  The  mason  of  this  sack  and  pillage  of 
town  after  town  in  Belgium,  with  every  accompaniment  of 
murderous  barbarity — Termonde  is  another  melancholy  case  in 
point — is  lM*eoming  obvious.  It  is  due  to  the  n*solute  resistance 
of  Antwerp.  The  Germans  want  to  capture  Antwerp,  but  can 
not  span*  enough  rnen  to  invest  the  fortress,  and  in  any  case  hop#* 
to  obtain  it  without  (laying  the  price.  They  seek  to  terrorize* 
Antwerp  into  submission  by  laying  Belgium  waste,  by  razing 
her  undefended  cities  to  th«*  ground,  and  by  shedding  the  blood 
of  innocent  Belgian  citizens  of  both  sexes.  .  .  .  The  wilful 
devastation  of  B#*Igium  will  have  only  one  definite  result.  It 
will  increase  the  chorus  of  indignant  denunciation  of  German 
methods  of  warfare  which  now  rises  from  every  civilized  country 
in  t  he  world." 

Ixiter  dispatehes  seem  to  show  that  the  cathedral  was  not 
reduced  to  totul  ruin,  and  may  be  restored.  A  Puris  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  Sun  says: 

"The  battering  of  tin*  building  was  not  done  by  the  heavier 
guns,  as  had  been  feared.  The  building  suffered  most  from 
shrapnel  fin*.  The  famous  rose  windows,  the  seulptun*  and 
other  details  of  the  facade  that  were  mined  are,  however,  just 
the  examples  of  art  that  can  not  be  replaced . 

"Statues,  gargoyles,  and  other  ornaments  on  the  exterior 
of  the  eath#*drnl  have  been  tumbled  to  the  pavement  and  shat¬ 
tered,  but  at  first  glanc#*  the  outer  walls  of  the  cathedral  do  not 
show  the  min  that  had  been  said  took  place." 


0  So 
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EUROPE'S  HOUR  OF  NEED 

WHEN  THIS  NATION,  at  the  President's  behest. 

prays  for  peace  on  the  day  set  apart,  October  4.  many 
will  doubtless  heed  another  admonition.  The  auggee- 
tion  comes  from  Miss  Mabel  Choate,  daughter  of  our  one-time 
Ambassador  to  England,  that  all  the  churches  in  the  land  take 
up  collections  for  the  lied  Cross.  The  newspapers  have  many 
of  them  hoih-d  this  suggestion  as 
especially  feasible  in  pointing  a 
way  to  carrying  out  this  unseo 
tarian  and  non-racial  charity, 
making  prayer  and  good  works 
go  hand  in  hand.  The  New 
York  Evening  Pont,  to  which 
Miss  Choate's  letter  was  addrest. 
editorially: 

"  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  the  ministers  of  religion,  of 
all  creeds  and  sects,  will  pay  heed 
to  this  most  admirable  sugges¬ 
tion  and  act  upon  it  promptly 
and  earnestly.  Usually  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  center  upon 
a  given  benevolent  purpose  tin- 
attention  of  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  country,  with 
sufficient  effectiveness  to  bring 
about  immediately  a  great  ma¬ 
terial  result.  But  such  is  not  the 
case  in  this  instance.  The  Pn-si- 
dent’s  designation  of  the  day  will 
undoubtedly  result  in  a  general 
observance  of  it  for  the  purpose 
he  named.  The  thoughts  of  all 
our  people  will  on  that  day  he  fixt 
upon  the  idea  of  America’s  pecu¬ 
liar  duty  ami  opportunity  as  a 
representative  of  humane  en¬ 
deavor  in  this  time  of  fearful 
trial  for  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Unless  that  sentiment  is  wholly 
insincere,  there  must  Is-  millions 
of  men  and  women  who  will  be 
glad  to  attest  its  genuineness  by 
contributing  from  their  means, 
great  or  small,  toward  works  of 
mercy  for  which,  however  gener¬ 
ous  the  response,  the  resources 
<an  not  begin  to  be  as  great  as 
the  need.  Let  every  minister  of 
religion  feel  that  u|m>ii  him  it  is 
incumbent  to  place  before  his 
congregation  a  duly  which  many 
of  them  will  surely  In-  glad  to 

perform,  and  the  fulfilment  of  which  will  bring  untold  blessings 
to  millions  of  human  beings  in  direst  need  of  succor.” 

While  the  terrific  drama  of  war  is  being  played,  the  mind  fails 
to  comprehend  the  extent  of  wo  which  the  funds  of  the  Ked 
Crow  aim  to  relieve.  The  Chrintian  Hrrail  (New  York)  turns  to 
the  pictures  that  glow  in  the  wake  of  battle: 

“One  of  tile  inevitable  results  of  war  is  that  the  suffering  is 
not.  confined  to  the  contesting  forces  in  the  field.  Tin-  great, 
war  in  Europe,  in  which  over  (i,(XJO,(MX)  men  an-  engaged  in  a 
deadly  struggle,  has  aroused  the  sympathies  of  the  Christian 
world.  Many  thousands  are  already  dead,  while  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  till  the  hospitals.  It  is  the  most  tremendous  conflict  the 
world  has  ever  witnessed.  No  calamity  to  equal  it  has  ever 
befallen  the  human  race. 

"There  is  another  very  large  class  of  sufferers  by  the  war  who. 
amid  the  tumult  and  confusion  of  the  time,  are  even  more  en¬ 
titled  to  our  sympathy  and  help  than  any  others.  These  are 
the  thousands  of  helpless  widows  ami  orphans,  who  have  been 
deprived  by  this  terrible  war  of  tlu-ir  natural  providers,  their 
husbands,  sons,  and  brothers  having  perished  in  the  struggle.  In 
France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  England,  Kervia,  Russia, 
and  other  countries  there  is  an  immense  number  of  these  un¬ 


THK  VOICE  OK  THE  LOUVAIN  CHURCH  SPEAKS: 

“Louvain,  thou  was!  hulk  on  my  roundatkms.  spirit  of  my  spirit, 
heart  of  my  heart."  — Bijvoeghcl  In  the  Amtlerdammer. 


fortunate*,  for  whom  no  api>cal  has  been  made  from  any  source 
whatsoever.  Aid  iB  being  rendered  to  the  soldiers  on  the  field 
and  in  the  hospital;  but  the  beneficiaries  thus  helped  may 
simply  Is*  put  to  the  front  to  fight  again,  thus  prolonging  the 
struggle.  But  the  cane  of  the  ‘Silent  Sufferers' — the  be¬ 
reaved  mothers  and  children  whose  homes  are  broken  up  by 
the  war — is  far  more  pitiable.  Tens  of  thousands  of  them 
are  left  utterly  helpless,  while  gri-at.  numbers  have  been  east 
adrirt  on  the  world  shelterless  ami  friendless. 

"Correspondents  in  their  cable 
dispatches  give  here  and  then-  a 
paragraph  which  reveals  a  glimpse 
of  the  dark  drama  of  suffering 
and  sorrow  that  is  now  being 
enacted  in  innumerable  homes 
in  Europe.  Writing  from  tin- 
war  stone  in  France,  one  cor¬ 
respondent  says  of  the  refugee 
host : 

“  *1  was  in  the  midst  of  it. 
and  saw  unforgettable  scenes  of 
the  enormous  tragedy.  It,  was  a 
flight  of  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  families  from  St.  Onier  and 
Houbuix,  Bet  hum*.  Douui.  Valen¬ 
ciennes,  ami  Arras,  who  were 
driven  away  from  their  northern 
homes.  They  an-  Htill  being 
hunted  by  fear  from  place  to 
place,  where  they  can  find  no 
shelter  and  no  itcrmanettl  safety. 
The  railways  have  been  choked 
with  them,  and  in  these  long 
fugitive  trains. which  pass  t  hrough 
stations,  then-  is  no  food  or  drink. 
The  |>oor  runaways,  weary,  filthy, 
and  exhausted,  spend  long  days 
H»d  nights  shunted  onto  side 
lines,  while  troop  trains  pass  and 
lias*,  and  are  held  up  in  towns 
where  they  can  find  no  means  of 
existence. 

"  ‘Can  one  wonder  that  moth¬ 
ers  rush  from  their  houses  ami 
wander  forth  in  a  blind,  unrea¬ 
soning  way  to  swell  the  panic 
tide  of  fugitives,  homeless  aud 
without  food,  dropping  hero  and 
there  on  the  wayside  in  utter 
weariness?’ 

"After  the  tide  of  war  had 
swept  past,  this  was  the  picture 
of  the  French  frontier  villages, 
as  the  correspondent  saw  them: 
‘  It  was  almost,  possible  to  reach 
the  French  frontier,  but  the  vil¬ 
lages  but  lately  populous  and 
filled  with  panic  are  now  half 
deserted  and  melancholy.  The 
refugees  pour  aimlessly  to  the  coast  and  l>ack  again.' 

“  Kememlier,  these  refugees  an-  not  soldiers,  but  the  wives 
and  children  of  men  who  have  gone  to  the  war,  very  many  of 
them  never  to  return.  War  is  inexorable.  It  demands  not  only 
the  life  of  its  victim  on  the  field,  but  too  often  it  involves  the 
desolation  of  his  home,  the  hn-akiug  up  of  his  little  circle  of 
dear  ones,  making  them  outcasts  and  wanderers.  Surely  the 
widows  and  the  orphans — the  'Silent  Suffered' — arc  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  war  most  deserving  of  our  sympathy. 

“A  correspondent  in  Belgium  describee  his  visit  to  a  deserted 
town.  There  was  a  stream  of  refugees  along  the  road,  every 
face  bespeaking  fear  and  helplessness.  Aged  men  and  women 
were  then-,  and  many  mothers,  dragging  or  carrying  their 
children  with  them.  ‘A  mother  among  the  fugitives,'  he  writes, 
‘when  miles  on  the  way,  suddenly  remembered  that  in  the  terror 
aud  confusion  of  gathering  her  household  together  and  snatching 
a  few  belongings,  she  had  wholly  forgotten  her  little  infant 
sleeping  in  its  cradle.  She  now  thought  of  it  as  awakening  and 
crying  for  companionship  and  food.  She  was  forcibly  restrained 
from  returning  to  its  rescue,  an  impossible  task,  and  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  hurry  on,  forever  to  be  haunted  by  the  vision  of  her 
deserted  babe.' 

‘‘These  conditions  are  duplicated  in  every  country  in  Eurn|s* 
in  which  war  ib  now  raging,  lu  the  rural  districts  from  w 
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all  able-bodied  men  have  been  drawn  for  service,  there  is  a  great, 
blind  fear  possessing  the  people,  driving  them  from  their  homes. 
In  scores  of  towns  and  villages  across  which  the  war  has  swept, 
the  once  happy  homes  are  masses  of  blackened  ruins.  Weeping 
women  and  little  children,  smitten  with  a  fear  they  can  not  un¬ 
derstand,  arc  everywhere." 


CHURCH  DUTIES  IN  WAR  DAYS 

1EST  the  great  war  unfortunately  absorb  our  attention 
to  our  detriment,  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Christian 
Work  oml  Erangrtinl  (Undenom.)  warns  us  against 
neglecting  “certain  primary  and  necessary  duties  here  at  home." 
We  have  work  to  do,  ho  reminds  us,  regardless  of  the  w'ar  or 
“our  sympathies  with  the  awful  suffering  of  the  world.”  This 
work  in  school  and  church,  especially,  will  l>ear  fruit  not  only 


would  bar  the  subject  from  the  school,  he  would  discuss  it  in  the 
church,  “for  if  there  ever  was  anything  in  which  the  whole 
<  'hurch  is  concerned,  it  is  this  war."  But  he  adds  that : 

"The  danger  will  be  that  other  imperative  things,  immediate 
tasks,  will  be  neglected.  Thus  there  is  the  question  of  Christian 
unity.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  world  that  should  be  pushed 
at  just  this  moment  it  is  the  unity  of  the  churches.  The  Church 
is  going  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  stopping  of  this  war  and  a 
great  part  in  the  consideration  of  what  the  new  order  of  the 
world  shall  consist  in  after  the  war  is  over.  For  this  we  need  a 
united  Church,  one  which  can  apeak  with  unanimous  voi**c. 
with  a  nation-wide  authority.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  world  has  never 
looked  to  the  Church  for  some  gn  at  authoritative  word  as  it  will 
look  to  it  in  this  time  of  crisis." 

A  third  present  duty,  brought  earnestly  to  the  attention  of 
church  people,  is  that  they  “must  not  let  the  war  interfere  with 
.  .  .  work  with  the  immigrant."  The  writer  speaks  of  the 


United  States  as  “  the  great  peace  society," 
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for  ourselves,  but  for  the  nations  unhappily  in  conflict.  And  he 
points  out  that  our  responsibility  is  the  more  grave  because  of 
the  fact  that  our»  as  “the  one  great  nation  acceptable  to  all 
the  nations"  may  be  called  upon  to  serve  as  mediator.  To 
undertake  such  a  high  office,  we  are  told.  “America  must  prove 
her  own  strength  and  integrity "  and  be  "both  pure  and  peace¬ 
able."  All  her  faculties  must  be  at  the  highest,  and  “she  must 
be  ready  to  undertake  great  things."  As  for  the  duties  that 
lie  right  at  hand,  this  writer  says  they  affect  our  schools,  our 
churches,  our  immigrants,  and  our  missions.  On  the  subject 
of  the  first  he  recommends  specifically  that: 

"We  must  not  let  our  schools  suffer  from  this  universal 
possession  of  the  children's  minds  hv  the  w-ar.  One  of  the  most 
lamentable  things  of  the  whole  affair  is  that  the  boys  of  America 
arc  being  fed  day  and  night  by  pages  of  slaughter,  lust,  and 
hatred.  It  is  going  to  be  hard  to  get  their  minds  on  study  and  to 
hold  them  to  consecutive  work.  But  now  as  never  before  should 
all  the  energy-  of  parent  and  teacher  be  bent  upon  the  a«romplish- 
ment  of  this  thing.  The  work  of  the  world  for  twenty  years 
lias  got  to  be  done  by  America.  Europe  will  be  so  burdened  by 
poverty  that  the  next  generation  will  be  practically  uneducated. 
Our  boys  should  be  better  trained  than  ever.” 

Another  danger  due  to  the  “universal  engrossment  in  the 
miserable  fortunes  of  our  neighbors,"  continues  the  writer,  is 
our  church  work  is  liable  to  suffer.  He  admits,  tho,  that 
r  will  be  the  chief  pulpit  topic  on  Sundays,  and  while  he 


whose  business  it  is  to  weld  together  in 
harmony  “the  sons  of  every  nation  now 
at  war."  who  an*  “citizens  side  by  side” 
in  tbiH  country.  So  may  Europe  learn 
"the  ultimate  lesson  of  peace,”  he  ven¬ 
tures  to  hope,  and  calls  to  his  support 
in  the  issue  Prof.  Edward  A.  Steiner, 
who,  writing  in  The  Cnttgrcgalionahxt 
(Boston),  (mints  to  the  fact  that: 

“The  United  States  of  America  has 
never  been  more  united,  more  vitally  one. 
than  now.  Il  has  two  possible  foes  to 
face  neither  of  them  from  without,  both 
of  them  from  within.  One  of  them  is 
the  struggle  between  (‘apital  and  labor, 
with  its  sharpening  of  class  conscious¬ 
ness  until  it  may  become  a  two-edged 
sword  liable  to  hurt,  not  only  the  con¬ 
tending  forces,  but  the  vital  life  of  the 
nation.  The  other  is  the  growth  of  ra<-e 
prejudice,  which  may  be  strengthened 
rather  than  weakened  by  the  present 
conflict  in  Europe.  We  have  a  Monroe 
Doctrine,  which  justly  excludes  foreign 
Powers  from  getting  a  foothold  upon 
this  continent.  We  also  have  a  Christ 
Doetrine,  which  includes  humanity,  as 
the  other  excludes  governments.  The 
sympathy  of  the  American  people  must 
be  with  the  people — with  all  the  people 
who  have  boon  suddenly  hurled  from  twentieth  -  century- 
civilization  into  primitive  barbarism,  from  peaceful  labors 
into  deadly  conflict,  from  severe  struggle  into  deeper  poverty. 
Victory  or  defeat  for  one  or  the  other  of  the  contending  armies 
will  bring  little  or  no  blessing  to  the  people  who  suffer,  bleed, 
and  die;  except  as  it  may  open  the  eyes  of  those  who  sur¬ 
vive  to  the  brutality  of  war,  its  waste,  its  uselessness.  It  is 
now  time  to  emphasize  our  American  unity  in  spite  of  our 
diversity;  to  glory  in  it;  to  bo  eareful  not  to  transplant  and 
propagate  the  Old  World  bate  upon  this  newer  continent;  to 
realize  that  the  United  States  must  become  a  world-server,  and 
tho  Stars  and  Stripes  in  some  form  a  world  flag.  We  must  also 
realize  that  tho  men  who  are  to  carry  this  gos|»el  of  unity  an 
working  in  the  mines  and  shops,  and  that  the  hands  which  are  to 
hold  up  that  flag  are  consecrated  to  hard  and  dangerous  toil  in  our 
midst.  As  we  deal  with  them  we  deal  with  the  world,  we  deal 
with  humanity.  Now  is  the  most  auspicious  moment  to  begin  a 
holy  war  against  war." 

In  noting  a  feeling  in  some  quarters  that,  the  war  would  of 
necessity  seem  to  frustrate  the  labors  of  missionaries,  the  writer 
in  The  Chnutian  Work  declares  himself  strongly  on  an  unusual 
opportunity  of  the  Church  in  America  in  then*!  words: 

"It  is  her  duty  now  to  push  her  missionary  work  with  ten¬ 
fold  zeal.  Not  only  should  she  sustain  splendidly  her  own  work, 
but  she  might  well  take  over  the  highly  developed  stations  of 
the  British  and  German  societies  and  prevent  the  gains  of  many 
years  being  lost.  Thus  would  be  one  of  those  supreme  pieces  of 
Christian  far-sightedness  that  stand  out  in  history." 
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FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND — THE  STORY 
OF  THE  ** ENTENTE  COR DI ALE” 

lUrrUy.  «tr  Thona*.  Thirty  Vr »r«'  Kntf*v- 
Fr«nrh  KenMnlsrenrr*-  < 18?$- 1906.)  Crown  «»o. 
Pt>-  »Tij-389.  With  Iron  tup  ircr  in  color.  Horton  and 
New  York:  Houghton  Mimia  Company. 

In  ordinary  circumstances  this  volume 
would  claim  unusual  attention  from  stu¬ 
dents  of  contemporary  European  politics, 
hut  its  intrinsic  interest  is  now  enhumvd 
by  an  opportuneness  quite  ran-  among 
hooks  of  its  class.  Sir  Thomas  Barclay  is 
a  distinguished  jotirnalist,  formerly  a  is»r- 
respondent  of  the  London  Yin**,  the  friend 
uf  statesmen  and  rulers,  and  one  of  the 
b«#t  -  informed  publicists  of  his  period. 
As  a  journalist  he  was  the  English  counter¬ 
part  of  Do  Blowitz,  who,  by  the  way,  wits 
his  intimate  friend  and  figures  largely  in 
the  opening  pages  of  the  book. 

Sir  Thomas  was  one  of  the  chief  instru¬ 
ments  in  bringing  about  the  famous  and, 
as  events  have  proved,  portentous  Anglo- 
French  alliance  popularly  known  ns  the 
Entente  (ordiale.  This  fateful  <*>mpn.  t, 
looming  in  the  public  imagination  by 
reason  of  its  vital  connection  with  the 
present  war,  is  described  in  detail  in  his 
pages.  A  large  portion  of  the  volume  is 
given  up  to  the  history  of  the  Entente,  in 
the  achievement  of  which  he  did  yeoman’s 
service.  The  reader  is  taken  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  involved  diplomacy  which 
resulted  in  the  alliance,  and  is  brought 
into  intimate  contact  with  the  great  figures 
of  European  statecraft.  It  is  probably  the 
greatest  and  culminating  act  in  the  modern 
drama  which  forms  the  subject  of  these 
pregnant  pages — that  period  which,  tho 
included  within  tho  memory  of  men  not 
yet  beyond  maturity,  has  seen  such  funda¬ 
mental  changes  that  it  seem*  as  if  the 
edifice  of  civilization  hail  been  razed  and 
reconstructed.  Sir  Thomas,  like  the 
Italian  historian  Ferrcro.  is  struck  with  the 
Historic  distinction  of  our  epoch.  He  de¬ 
scribe*  in  admiring  phrase  the  period  so 
crowded  with  great  event*  and  large 
achievement  which,  opening  in  1870  with 
the  birth  of  the  French  Republic  and  of 
Imperial  Germany,  witnessed  extraordinary 
changes  in  the  social  organization  due  to 
the  rise  and  progress  of  democracy  as  a 
vital  force  in  the  State,  and  which  saw 
industrial  and  commercial  development 
with  a  consequent  increase  of  wealth  on  a 
Male  hitherto  unheard  of  in  the  world. 
Haring  described  the  mute  en  nctne,  the 
author  launches  into  an  intimate  discussion 
of  the  strategy,  the  mines  and  counter- 
mini*  of  diplomacy,  which  preluded  the 
long-deferred  outbreak  of  the  conflagration 
now  devastating  Europe. 

When  King  Edward  crossed  the  channel 
to  visit  France  in  the  interest  of  the  En¬ 
tente,  he  never  dreamed  that  he  was  taking 
a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  war.  Sir 
Thomas  Barclay  and  his  superiors,  working 
at  their  utmost  strength  for  the  success 
of  the  alliance,  thought  they  were  further¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  peace.  Sir  Thomas  even 
Had  hopes  of  an  additional  Entente  !*•- 
tw«>n  his  country  and  Germany.  Du 
'‘liter  cinum.  The  titanic  conflict  now 
^upng  easts  a  baleful  and  ironic  light 
upon  the  ill-ad  vised  optimism  of  the  pages 
Infore  us,  wherein  the  reader  finds  a  kind 


of  apocryphal  charm  in  discerning  tho 
fatuity  of  statesmen  before  the  mysterious 
Power  that  rub*  the  destinies  of  the  world. 

FKRRERO  ON  ROME  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Vtorrero,  Guclidmo.  Ancient  Rome  and  Mod¬ 
ern  Amerlra.  A  Comparative  Study  of  Morals  and 
Manner*.  8vo.  pp.  vl-162.  New  York  and  London: 
(«.  P.  Putnam*  Son*.  $2.50  net. 

With  the  appearance,  a  few  years  ago.  of 
the  brilliant  work  in  five  volumes  on  “The 
Greatness  and  Decline  of  Rome,*’  it  became 
evident  that  a  personality  of  distinction, 
and  of  move  than  ordinary  intellectual 
power,  had  entered  the  lists  of  contempo¬ 
rary  Euro|>eari  literature.  The  author. 
Guglielmo  Ferrcro,  is  still  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  is  not  unknown  in  this  country. 
In  llltHi  ho  visited  the  United  States  and 
was  entertained  at  the  White  House  by 
President  Roosevelt.  His  knowledge  of 
tho  New  World  was  further  extended  by  a 
trip  to  Argentina  and  Brazil.  His  present 
work,  with  its  alluring  title,  “Ancient 
Rome  and  Modern  America,’’  is  the  fruit 
of  these  visits. 

This  book  is  morn  interesting  ami  more 
direct  in  its  significance  to  American  read¬ 
ers  than  anything  yet  written  by  the  dis- 
tinguishod  Italian  historian.  It  is  more 
intimate  in  character  than  his  former 
writings;  it  lets  us  know  something  of  the 
personality  of  the  author.  He  is  a  North 
Italian,  upon  whose  original  stock  has  tieen 
engrafted  the  strain  of  the  Etruscan  und 
Goth,  resulting  in  an  intellectual  tempera- 
ment  quite  ran*  in  contemporary  literature. 
Master  of  a  serious  and  trenchant  style 
which  at  times  reaches  the  highest  plane 
and  bears  the  stamp  of  erudition,  into 
which  has  entered  a  modernity  of  idea 
tein|>ercd  by  reverence  and  admiration  for 
tho  | Mist ,  he  seetn*  rarely  equipped.  Like 
Froude,  he  seems  to  have  been  imprest 
with  the  striking  resemblance  between 
the  Rome  of  ('assar’s  epoch  and  the 
civilization  of  our  own  time;  but  the 
subtlety  of  an  Italian  intellect,  aided  by 
rare  philosophie  insight,  has  enabled  him 
to  |M*netrate  more  deeply  into  the  obscure 
workings  of  tho  Genius  of  History.  He  has 
thus  brought  to  light,  striking  analogies 
overlooked  by  tho  English  historian.  It  is 
also  worth  while  to  note  the  reappearance, 
in  another  form  in  Dr.  Ferraro’s  pages, 
of  Bryce's  fascinating  idea  regarding  tho 
shadowy  sovereignty  of  Rome  perpetuated 
in  the  modern  world  in  the  Catholic  Church 
centuries  after  every  vestige  of  the  Empire 
itself  disappeared. 

The  author  admits  that  there  are  im¬ 
mense  differences  between  the  two  epochs 
and  the  two  civilizations,  but  declares  his 
conviction  that,  notwithstanding  these 
essential  differences,  the  resemblances,  far 
from  being  fanciful,  are  actual  and  won¬ 
derful.  He  invites  our  especial  considera¬ 
tion  to  what  ho  4-alls  “urbanization.''  that 
malady  “which  cc»rrupted  the  trunk  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  which  is  beginning 
slowly,  subtly,  insidiously  to  4>at  tho 
heart  out  of  the  modern  world."  Neither 
the  assaults  of  the  barbarians  from  with¬ 
out.  nor  those  of  Christianity  from  within.  , 
the  author  maintains,  would  have  prevailed 
against  the  might  of  Rome,  had  not  the  I 


cancer  of  urbanization  already  under¬ 
mined  its  strength.  This  tendency  of  a 
IMMiple  toward  congestion,  this  passion  for 
congregating  in  cities  with  the  resultant 
deterioration  of  morals  and  corruption,  and 
sapping  of  the  agricultural  portion  of  the 
population,  all  of  w-hich  has  its  counter¬ 
part  in  co»temjM»niry  civilization,  was  hur¬ 
rying  Koine  on  to  its  doom. 

Yet  all  this  was  taking  place  during  a 
period  of  unexampled  splendor  under  the 
sun  4 if  the  jhix  Honuuui.  From  the  thin! 
4-4'ntury  4>nward  this  ex4*ens  of  urbanization 
in  the  R4)inun  Empire,  at  first  the  cause 
of  splendor  and  apparent  civic  health, 
began  to  show  deteriorating  effects.  Tho 
author  show's,  with  much  striking  detail, 
how  this  ancient  civic  development,  with 
its  ominous. resemblance  to  what  is  taking 
place  in  our  own  time,  drained  the  agri- 
4-ultural  resources  of  the  nation,  and  Anally 
brought  on  the  worst  cataclysm  in  human 
history: 

“Tho  agriculture  of  the  Empire,  and  with 
it  t fi4 •  Empire  itself,  received  its  iteath- 
blow.  The  East  and  the  West  split  apart, 
ami,  left  to  itself,  the  West  went  to  piece*. 
The  quality  of  the  works  of  Rome,  tho 
f  empire  founded  by  her  in  Europe,  including 
the  immense  territory  bounded  by  tho 
Rhine  and  the  Danube,  lay  a  vast  ruin:  a 
ruin  of  shattered  monuments,  of  peoptes 
relapsed  into  barbarism,  of  perished  arts, 
of  forgotten  tongue*,  of  law'*  thrawn  to  the 
four  winds,  of  mads,  cities,  village*  razed 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  swallowed  up 
ill  tlu*  primeval  forest  which  slowly  and 
tenaciously  thrust  out  its  tentacles,  in 
that  cemetery  of  a  past  civilization,  uud 
entwined  the  giant  bone*  of  Rome!" 

MONMOUTH  THE  REBEL 

Nepean,  Mrs.  Kran.  On  the  Left  of  ■  Throne. 

.16  illustration*.  8vo.  pp.  274.  New  York:  John  Lane. 
Price  |3  net. 

This  is  a  |ier»onal  study  of  James,  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  issued  under  a  misleading 
title.  The  publisher's  announcement  de¬ 
scribes  Monmouth  as  “a  Stuart  Prince  of 
the  left  hand — non  of  Charles  II.  and  Lucy 
Walter,  aspiring  to  tho  tlirono  of  Englaml, 
to  which  ho  had  every  right  but  Tho 
Right."  which  he  "found  it  harder  to  win 
than  the  crown  of  the  martyr,”  while  the 
author  believed  him  to  have  been  "Charles'* 
son,  bom  out  of  wedlock. "  It  would  be 
ungracious  to  dispute  with  a  lady  who  tell* 
us  that  she  has  “not  attempted  to  deal 
with  hi*  campaigns — ho  saw  much  service 
and  was  the  reverse  of  a  carpet  knight,  as  is 
popularly  supposed — I  have  only  touched 
on  his  Rebellion — and  I  have  merely  in¬ 
dicated  his  place  in  the  politic*  and  in- 
triguos  of  hi*  day."  He  has  been  hitherto 
treated  os  "nothing  better  than  a  pawn 
in  tho  great  game  of  history,  without  a 
personality  4_>f  his  own."  As  she  has  “ never 
yet  read  a  study  of  Monmouth  tho  man," 
*h4-  has  written  one. 

The  author  does  not  deny  any  of 
Monmouth's  follies,  but  claims  to  have 
gone  deeply  into  "the  question  4>f  his 
religion,  his  enduring  love,  and  hi*  lino 
finish  on  tho  scaffold."  Monmouth  is 
traat4«d  with  a  tenderness  akin  to  pity — a 
pity  that  he  himself  seldom  or  never 
showed  to  others.  He  came  into  tic 
world  “nameless  and  without  honor,  v 
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LU$U  JstA  Hotntr 
Rem  to  iht  uiriwf, 

Said  U>  the  grouty  m.,n 
“Same  Darden's.  pUtue,  Ait  tier. 

For  ou  end  my  inter; 

Hr  ante  iket  the  bird's  on  the  tern'" 


How  many  thousands  of  American 
children  have  grown  up  sturdy 
and  strong  because  the  Eagle  was 
a  household  word  in  their  homes. 

They  were  fortunate  children 

w 

whose  mothers  and  family  physi¬ 
cians  were  wise  enough  to  know 
that  as  a  substitute  for  mothers’ 
milk  nothing  is  quite  so  safe, 
nourishing  and  satisfactory  as 


MILK 

TK*  nWODfAJ. 


If  you  arc  having  difficulty  with 
the  feeding  of  your  baby,  you  will 
surely  be  interested  in  the  expe¬ 
riences  of  hundreds  of  physicians 
and  thousands  of  mothers  who 
have  written  to  give  us  their  unso¬ 
licited  approval  of  Borden’s  Milk. 

We  will  send  without  charge  to  any 
mother  two  books  which  embody  this 
experience  of  many  years.  "Baby’s 
Welfare,"  including  a  valuable  feeding 
chart,  was  compiled  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  competent  physician. 
"Where  Cleanliness  Reigns  Supreme" 
will  tell  you  why  you  may  count  upon 
the  absolute  purity  of  Borden’s  Milk. 


Borden’s  Condensed 
Milk  Co. 

1 'Isa Jen  tf  Quality" 

10*  Hudson  Street  New  York 


ritnpt  of  names  and  honors  did  he  go  out 
of  it,  bearing  with  him  only  hi*  lady’*  love 
and  his  own  simple  faith  in  meeting  the 
Christ  in  whom  he  trusted."  Sympa¬ 
thetic  as  is  this  study,  it  steps  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous  when  itH  author 
compares  Monmouth  with  the  repentant 
malefactor  on  the  cross. 

Of  Monmouth's  Rebellion,  which  cul¬ 
minated  with  the  battle  of  Nedgemoor. 
July  5,  1685,  Mrs.  Nepean  tells  little.  It 
suffices  to  say.  however,  that  he  landed  at 
Lyme-Regis.  June  11  of  that  year,  and 
issued  a  manifesto  declaring  James,  who 
had  succeeded  his  brother  Charles  II.  to  the 
throne,  to  l>e  a  murderer  anti  usurper; 
charged  him  with  superseding  the  national 
faith,  apd  asserted  his  own  legitimacy  and 
right  of  blood  to  be  King  of  England.  At 
Taunton  he  was  received  with  acclamation 
and  proclaimed  King  as  Janies  II.  At 
Sedgemoor.  near  Bridgewater,  ho  attempted 
to  surprize  the  royal  forces  that  were  en- 
oamptd  there,  but  his  troops  were  utterly 
routed  and  he  himself  became  a  fugitive. 
He  was  captured  near  Ringwood,  in  Hamp¬ 
shire,  three  days  later,  and  on  that  very 
day  wrote  to  King  James,  in  terms  of  the 
most  unmanly  contrition,  ascribing  his 
wrong-doings  to  the  action  of  others  and  im¬ 
ploring  an  Interview.  On  tho  14th  his 
petition  was  granted,  and  all  the  accounts 
of  this  interview  agree  that  Monmouth’s 
behavior  was  disgraceful.  As  the  chief  in¬ 
strument  in  disturbing  the  peace  of  tho 
country  he  deserved  no  mercy,  and  was 
shown  none  by  the  King,  whom  he  had 
maliciously  libeled  and  treacherously  at¬ 
tacked.  There  followed  two  puinful  in¬ 
terviews  with  his  wife,  who  had  last 
all  respect  for  him.  ow-ing  to  his  neglect 
and  amorous  intrigues  with  other  women, 
and  for  whom  he  .himself  I  Hire  no  love, 
having  abandoned  her  for  Henrietta 
Wentworth  some  time  before.  Then  he 
Addrest  another  letter  of  abject  protesta¬ 
tion  to  the  King,  imploring  forgiveness, 
and,  as  a  last  hope,  offered  to  embrace  the 
Catholic  faith.  But  the  sincerity  of  his 
‘•conversion’’  was  doubted,  and  the  Church, 
after  due  investigation,  declared  that  he 
cared  more  for  his  safety  than  for  his  soul. 
Faithless  in  wedlock;  untrue  to  himself, 
to  country,  creed,  and  king,  he  expiated 
his  crime  on  Tower  Hill,  July  15,  1685, 
suffering  the  death  of  a  traitor.  And. 
to  quote  our  author,  ‘‘After  all,  what  does 
it  matter  now?” 

RECENT  NOVELS 

Von  Hutten,  Bettlna.  Mari*.  Pp.  3M>.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  A  Company.  $1.35  not. 

This  is  an  interesting  love-story,  but  not 
particularly  convincing,  nor  satisfactory 
in  its  conclusions.  Tho  main  concern  of 
the  reader  comes  from  the  attachment 
between  Maria,  a  young  vocalist,  and 
"Mr.  Frederick,”  otherwise  ”H.  H.  Prince 
Augustus  Frederick,  of  Zeeland."  a  love 
which  was  as  unreasonable  as  it  was  gud- 
1  don.  Maria  had  a  wonderful  voice,  hut  all 
■  her  teachers  said  there  was  one  "lack." 

The  book  tries  to  prove  that  that  lack  is 
i  due  to  lack  of  the  experience  which  comes 
'  from  love  and  suffering.  First,  there  is 
separation  because  of  disparity  in  ranks, 
then  a  loving  cousin  intervenes  and  an  ar¬ 
rangement  is  made  for  tho  Prince  to  accept 
an  earldom.  Tho  day  of  the  wedding 
approaches,  with  everybody  apparently 
happy  until  Sarmania  need*  a  ruler  and 
Frederick  is  appointed  king.  So  the  love 
and  suffering  go  on.  But  the  Prince  is 
not  the  only  lover,  nor  the  only  sufferer. 


Tomsk,  the  dwarf  accompanist,  and  the 
artist.  Forari,  pay  their  tribute  to  the  lady 
of  great  beauty.  Maria,  however,  can  not 
bring  herself  to  more  than  casual  interest 
in  her  dear  old  father,  her  lovers,  or  her 
snobbish  brother,  with  all  his  family 
troubles.  After  the  Prince  has  a  wife  anil 
child,  he  meets  Maria  and  the  struggle  is 
renewed.  Shall  she  become  a  great  singer 
through  renunciation  of  love,  or  sell  her¬ 
self  and  go  to  Ipniz  to  Im*  near  her  beloved? 
Tomsk  is  her  one  faithful  friend,  and  what¬ 
ever  strength  Maria  has  seems  to  come 
from  him.  We  wish  the  Prince  had  seerm-d 
worthier  of  such  tenacious  affection. 

TrhrkolT.  Anton.  Stortfn  of  lunton  Ufr. 

Translau-U  by  .Marias  Pell.  Pp.  314.  New  York: 
Chari r»  Scribner'*  Son*. 

We  have  read  Russian  stories  Ivoforc. 
hut  few  have  given  us  more  genuine  plea¬ 
sure  than  this  series  by  the  greatest  of 
recent  Russian  writers,  Tohekoff,  who  died 
in  11104.  He  is  the  most  widely  read 
author  in  Russia  to-day.  The  twenty- 
four  tales  display  a  depth  of  feeling  that  is 
remarkable,  with  here  and  there  a  subtle 
humor  wholly  charming.  While  it  is 
difficult  to  select  from  such  uniform  ex¬ 
cellence,  those  entitled  "  Dreams"  and 
“The  Night  Before  Easter”  are  gems; 
while  “The  Decoration”  shows  tho  author's 
humor  at  its  best.  “In  the  Ravine" 
gives  a  picture  of  Russian  village  life  that 
is  natural  and  convincing,  the  character* 
being  drawn  with  a  fidelity  that  makes  the 
reader  feel  that  he  is  watching  the  actual 
action  of  the  story.  The  translator  is  to 
he  congratulated  on  having  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  author.  Nothing  of  the 
original  strength  of  the  tale  seems  lost  to 
the  reader. 

Brown,  Allr*  {Martin  Bed  fit  Id).  My  Love  and  I. 

Pp.  377.  New  York:  The  MwmQUn  Company. 
St. 36  net. 

Two  years  ago,  when  this  hook  first  ap- 
peared,  there  were  many  speculations  in 
regard  to  its  author.  Critics  agreed  that 
its  vigor  and  virility  plainly  indicated 
masculine  authorship.  Now  comes  the 
announcement  that  “Martin  Redfiuld "  is 
Alice  Brown,  the  well-known  writer,  just 
now  very  much  in  the  public  eye  because 
of  her  winning  the  ten-thousand-dollar 
prize  in  the  Winthrop  Ames’s  play  contest. 
It  is  good  that  the  book  was  judged  on  its 
merits  first.  While  some  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  portrayed  are  discouraging,  they  an’ 
true  to  life  and  show  how  a  peaceful  and 
contented  every-day  life  may  lie  built 
out  of  seemingly  chaotic  and  hopeless 
conditions.  Martin  tells  his  own  story, 
reproducing  the  complexion  of  his  past  so 
that  the  tale,  “if  not  good,  is  at  least  faith¬ 
ful  to  what  was.”  lie  tolls  of  his  New 
England  parentage,  his  formative  years  in 
Trinidad  under  the  influence  of  his  foster 
father,  Egerton  Sims.  hi9  establishing  him¬ 
self  in  a  Boston  lxiarding-hou.se  where  bo 
met  those  who  were  so  much  involved  in 
his  later  life.  Wo  learn  to  know*,  appre¬ 
ciatively.  Blake,  the  poet,  Man,’,  who  typi¬ 
fied  everything  that,  was  helpful  and  self- 
sacrificing  in  woman,  and,  at  the  “Toasted 
Cheese,”  many  a  good  comrade  among  the 
literary  and  newspaper  world.  When  hi- 
genius  for  poetry  and  prose  was  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  bud  and  blossom,  he  married 
Mildred  Leo.  whose  sweet  and  gentle  ex¬ 
terior  concealed  a  nature  cold,  ambitious, 
and  calculating,  whoso  demands  kept  him 
so  busy  writing  “pot-boilers"  that  he  had 
no  time  for  inspiration  or  literary  effort. 
Martin  is  not  s]xarod  tho  tragedy  of  meet- 
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ng  the  right  woman  when  it  ia  too  late, 
nit  the  duty  and  responsibility  imposed  on 
ii m  by  his  son,  and  the  sane  and  helpful 
ulvice  of  Ellen  Tracey,  who  insists  that  he 
shall  never  cease  to  be  “splendid,”  finally 
hdp  him  to  evolve  a  working  basis  of  ex- 
'lence.  The  vital  part  of  the  book  illus¬ 
trates  the  conquering  power  of  habit  and 
iionor  over  more  feverish  passion. 

Manjul*.  trim  Mrlrhrr.  The  Torrh  Bwrr, 

I'p.  314.  New  York  and  Loudon:  D.  Appleton  & 
ompany.  $1.30  net. 

Sheila  Caldwell  was  a  girl  of  unusual 
i'pirations  and  ideals,  whose  life  with  her 
ilevoted  grandmother  and  her  teacher 
friend,  Peter  Burnet,  fell  in  pleasant  paths. 
Her  genius  for  writing  met  only  with  en- 
<-»uragement  and  approval.  But  with  the 
springtime  of  youth  came  love.  She 
tedded  her  ehildhtMMl  friend  Ted  Kent, 
•  i <n vi need  that  there  was  no  other  in  the 
'  orld  like  him.  Ted  had  become  editor 
"f  the  home  pafier,  anti  was  a  clever. 
'Tight,  lovable  young  fellow  in  every  way, 
hut  he  didn't  sympathize  with  Sheila  on 
the  question  of  women  authors,  thinking 
motherhood  and  authorship  ineompatible, 
and  Indieving  that  nothing  should  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  former.  This  difference  of 
ideas  gives  the  theme.  Sheila,  finding  she 
hasn’t  Ted’s  approval,  takes  to  writing 
swretly.  While  at  her  desk,  her  little  son 
i*  exposed  by  the  nurse  to  dangerous  ill- 
ii'-ss.  In  a  fit  of  remorse,  Sheila  makes  a 
vow  that,  if  Eric  is  spared,  she  will  sacri¬ 
fice  her  talent  and  write  no  more.  Then 
life  becomes  a  problem,  and  she  gradually 
liama  to  crave  the  sympathetic  com¬ 
panionship  of  Friend  Peter  until  Ted 
objects.  After  the  stress  time  of  disap¬ 
pointment  and  temptation,  Sheila  finds 
comfort  and  consolation  in  her  son’s  dawn¬ 
ing  literary  genius,  and  Ted.  who  has 
never  failed  in  loyal  devotion,  assures  her 
that  the  talent  which  she  posscst  has 
blossomed  in  Eric.  Then  they  unite  to 
direct  his  power  so  that,  he  may  be  the 
‘‘torch  bearer”  for  future  generations. 

MilllpolU,  Eden.  Faith  Tresllkm.  Pp.  40V. 
N»w  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  IIJS  not. 

This  is  a  hook  of  stirring  adventure  and 
*••1  ational  experiences,  dealing  with  smug- 
k’l'  's  and  their  struggles  with  the  oxciso 
ni»;j  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
'•entury  and  with  a  background  of  political 
inrest  at  the  time  when  Napoleon  was  at 
Ell'*.  There  are  fine  characters  in  it.  Su¬ 
perstition,  intrigue,  love,  and  jealousy  per- 
'*<Ih  many  thrilling  scenes.  Faith  is  the 
lovely  daughter  of  the  best-known  smuggler 
on  the  coast.  It  is  his  death  that  opens  the 
dory  and  leaven  the  captaincy  of  tho  Gray 
bi.  ./  lo  Nick,  thereby  causing  dissatisfaction 
kmong  some  of  the  men.  Emma  Tresilion, 
do*  mother,  is  the  compelling  character—  a 
*'"jnan  of  enormous  size,  helpless  from  the 
**ist  down,  but  with  a  quick  brain,  a 
quicker  tongue,  and  a  nature  that  brooked 
no  opposition.  With  her  pipe  and  her 
brandy,  her  tremendous  bulk  and  her 
fantastic  costumes,  she  is  a  startling  but 
iiterosting  character.  Faith’s  love  for  the 
'  v  ise  man,  Robert  Pawlett,  and  the  oom- 
Miculion  arising  from  her  loyalty  to  her 
ft*n  family  of  smugglers,  form  one  side  of 
the  plot,  which  is  closely  connected  with 
"thers,  Warner  Baldwin  and  the  “Bad 
furnish  villainy;  Paul  Dfech&mpa 
“ml  Honorine,  the  tragedy.  There  are 
many  dramatic  and  blood-curdling  opi- 
sslt-s  before  virtue  is  suitably  rewarded 
a"»l  vice  is  punished,  but  tho  reader  is 
satisfied  with  the  final  outcome. 
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“You  are  quite  right  to  include 

Campbell’s  Tomato  Soup” 


And  many  a  clever  hostess  says  practically  the 
same  thing,  on  many  important  occasions. 

Its  unusually  appetizing  quality  makes  this  favorite 
Campbell  kind  entirely  suitable  with  quite  an  elaborate 
menu.  Often  it  is  the  precise  feature  needed  to  make 
such  a  menu  a  complete  success. 

It  is  easily  prepared  in  various  tempting  ways;  and 
it  is  readily  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  meal. 

Prepared  as  a  Cream-of-Tomato — according  to  the 
simple  directions  on  the  label — it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  rich  and  inviting. 

Do  you  enjoy  the  full  advantage  of  its 
many  delightful  qualities  on  your  table? 

Why  not  order  a  dozen  today? 

21  kinds  10c  a  can 
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The 


Why  Flirt  With 
Danger? 


Why  take  chances  with 
loose  bristles?  There  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by 
it— and  loose  tooth  brush 
bristles  are  a  constant 
menace  to  your  health. 

A  bristle  lodged  in  your 
gums,  throat,  stomach  or 
intestines,  is  liable  to 
cause  serious  damage. 


RUBBERSET 

SafetyTooth  Brushes 


Ik*  on  the  *afe 
>ide.  Use  the 
RUBBERSET. 
The  bristles  are 
held  in  hard  vul¬ 
canized  rubber 
and  they  can't 
come  out.  You 
can’t  pull  them 
out  with  a  jwiir 
of  pliers. 


No  use  nr  misuse  to  which 
a  brush  is  put  can  affect  this 
bristle  setting.  It  is  imper¬ 
vious  alike  to  hot  mid  cold 
water, salinenndacid  tooth- 
cleaning  preparations. 

Made  in  all  sixes  and  styles. 
For  sal«  everywhere.  3- row 
style,  iMcj  4-row  style,  34c, 

Why  take  chances  with  the 
bristle-shedding  kind? 

RUBBERSET  COMPANY.  Newark.  N.  J. 

R.  A  C.  H.  T.  CO.,  Prapa. 

The  arrow  points  to  one  of  the 
many  indi¬ 
vidual  brush 
sections, 
showing  how 
each  bristle 
is  gripped  In 
hard  vulran- 
iml  rubber 
and  cannot 
come  out. 


I  ‘‘tiled  Profit  Sharing  Coupons  picked  with  evory 
HBFRSFT  BRUSH.  GW  tor  valuable 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


AS  the  war  goes  on,  the  poets  of  England 
grow  more  and  more  intensely  patri¬ 
otic.  The  following  strong  colloquial  lines, 
published  originally  in  the  London  CkromV/r, 
are  an  example.  Mr.*  Begbie's  poem  was 
not  written  in  response  to  an  impulse 
wholly  esthetic,  nor  is  its  appeal  of  a  lofty 
patriotic  character;  it  is  straight  propa¬ 
ganda,  calculated  to  bring  in  the  ne«*le<l 
recruit*,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
reprinted  on  huge  posters  and  display**! 
in  shop  windows  and  on  walls  all  over  l.on- 
don  as  a  part  of  the  campaign  is  its  reason 
for  appearing  here.  These  stanzas  havo 
lately  been  set  to  music  by  Sir  Frederic 
Cowen,  the  composer,  and  all  England  is 
now  singing  the  song. 

FALL  IN! 

Br  Harold  Begbik 

What  will  you  lack,  sonny,  what  will  you  lack 
When  the  girl*  line  up  the  street, 
shouting  their  love  to  the  lads  come  back 
From  the  foe  they  rushed  to  beat? 

Win  you  send  a  strangled  cheer  to  the  sky 
And  grin  Ull  your  cheeks  are  red? 

But  what  will  you  lack  when  your  mate  goea  by 
With  a  girl  who  cuts  you  dead? 

Where  will  you  look,  sonny,  where  will  you  look 

When  your  children  yet  to  be 

Clamor  to  learn  of  tbe  part  you  look 

In  the  War  that  kept  men  free? 

WIU  you  say  It  was  naught  to  you  If  France 

Stood  up  to  her  foe  or  bunked? 

Hut  where  will  you  look  when  they  give  the  glance 

That  tells  you  they  know  you  funked? 

• 

How  will  you  fare,  sonny.  how  will  you  fan* 

In  i hr  far-off  winter  night. 

When  you  nit  by  the  hr*  In  an  old  man**  chair 
And  your  neighbor*  talk  of  the  fight? 

Will  you  slink  away.  &*  It  wen*  from  a  blow. 

Your  old  head  shamed  and  bent? 

Or  say — I  was  not  with  the  Unit  to  go, 

But  I  went,  thank  God.  1  went? 

Why  do  they  call,  sonny.  why  do  they  call 
Kor  men  who  are  bravo  and  strong? 

In  It  naught  to  you  If  your  country  fall. 

And  Right  la  smaahtxl  by  Wrong? 

In  it  footlkall  NtlU  and  the  picture-show. 

The  pub  and  the  tutting  odd*. 

When  your  brothers  stand  to  the  tyrant'*  blow 
And  England's  call  Is  God’s? 

The  German  poets  are  prolmbly  not 
idle,  hut  their  product  is  not  reaching  us. 
In  the  meantime  Mr.  Vierenk  is  almost 
alone  here  in  voicing  German  sentiment 
in  his  International  and  Fatherland •  In 
this  poem  he  appeals  to  America: 

/the  german-american  to  his 
ADOPTED  COUNTRY 
By  Qkoiuje  Sylvbhte*  Visibck 

The*  great  guns  crashing  angrily 
Sound.  dNumt  echoes.  In  our  ear. 

W©  pray  for  thoee  beyond  the  wa 
Whose  Uvea  to  us  are  very  dear. 

W©  catch  a  mother's  smile.  Wo  m- Ur 
In  thought  a  fathers  hand  again. 

Wo  err  the  house  and.  through  the  in**. 

A  girl’s  fa or  In  the  window-pane. 

May  God  above  them  stretch  His  hand. 

Kor  men  are  mowed  as  fields  of  rye 
Destruction  rides  on  sea  and  land 
Or  drops,  like  thunder,  from  the  sky. 


Columbia,  tho  thou  shed  no  tear. 

Must  thou  fan  hate  with  ©vll  breath 
Through  ghouls  In  easy  chairs  who  sneer 
While  iheae  our  brothers  go  to  death?  .  . 

Shall  these  that  arc?  thy  children  fling 
Their  gibes  upon  our  brothers’  wear*? 

We  taught  our  hearts  thy  songs  to  sing. 

Ay,  with  our  blood  we  waged  thy  wars. 

We  fought  thy  fight  when  Britain  *  paw 
Upon  thy  country's  heart  was  laid. 

When  the  French  eagle's  Iron  claw 
Perturbed  great  Montezuma's  shade. 

Tho  dry  hones  of  our  kinsmen  rot 
In  Gettysburg.  Was  It  for  this? 

Am  bchurz  and  Stouten  both  forgot? 

Nay.  thine  l a  not  a  traitor’s  ki**. 

Lot  not  thy  words  belie  the  right. 

Turn  not  from  them  that  an*  thy  kin! 

Thy  starry  crown  will  shine  kas  bright 
If  freemen  lose.  If  Cossacks  win 

It  is  refreshing  nowadays  to  come  upo 
a  poem  that  is  not  about  hate  and  blood 
men  in  khaki,  and  bursting  shells,  esp* 
cially  verses  so  gay  and  exquisite  as  “’Tli 
Daisy,"  which  we  take  from  The  H'iwrf^n 
Magazine. 

THE  DAISY 

Br  Aonkh  Orozifr  Herberthon 

The  daisy  like  a  Quaker  nils 
Among  the  gnus**. 

The  while  tho  vagrant  sunshine  flits. 

The  shadow  passes; 

Hh©  dons  not  flirt  upon  the  wind. 

Like  blossoms  of  a  lighter  mind. 

Bluebells  and  buttercups,  they  try — 

The  cowslips,  too — 

To  smile  at  every  passer-by 
.  As  pansies  do; 

The  daisy  scorns  those  aim  and  armor*. 

Nhe  does  not  care  for  such  grimace© 

Her  simple  gown  Is  NtaLTclmd  and  white. 

And  frilled  precisely: 

Nhc  keeps  It  clean  by  day  and  night. 

And  holds  It  nicely ; 

8h©  does  not  flaunt  her  frills  around. 

Nor  lot  them  draggle  cm  the  ground. 

8te  has  a  wide  and  limpid  eye. 

But  all  her  glance© 

Are  given  to  the  distant  sky, 

And  no  one  chance© 

To  find  her  nodding  'gainst  her  will. 

Like  primrose  or  like  daffodil. 

She  U.  Indeed,  a  dame  discreet, 

A  Quaker  lady: 

Not  knowing  any  walled  retreat, 

Nor  corner  shady ; 

But  living  on  a  common  earth — 

Not  ail  unconscious  of  her  wort  h. 

As  neutrality  is  at  a  premium  nowaday* 
it  in  consoling  to  find  not  a  few  of  our 
American  poets  voicing  their  allegiance 
not  with  any  people  or  nation,  but  with 
the  cause  of  peace.  In  tho  following,  taken 
from  tho  New  York  Sun .  the  lilt  of  tfw 
linos  strengthens  most  admirably  with  it* 
mockery  tho  irony  of  the  versos. 

THE  CARNIVAL 

By  Clinton  Hcoulako 

Oh.  the  autumn  tfcl©  Is  the  carnival-tide. 

And  what  *hall  fte  carnival  wear? 

Shall  It  be  the  blue  of  the  haze-hung  sic** 
That  Is  blent  with  gold  and  with  lopa* 


•rru«v. 
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Reduced  One  Half 

in  Thickness  and  Weight — THe  India -Paper  Edition 


W  ebster’s 

New  International 


with  New  Gazetteer,  the  supreme  authority  on  the  proi 
nation  of  all  geographical  names,  and  with  meaning  of 
terms,  is  of  timely  value  while  the  whole  world  is  follow 
with  breathless  interest,  the  making  of  European  history 


This  New  Creation 

Ihs  Merriam  Webster 


has  nearly  3.000  pages,  with  type  matter  equivalent  to  a 
15-Volume  Encyclopedia,  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
volume!  Only  2j  inches  thick,  in  Rich,  Full  Red  Leather 
binding,  with  Gilt  Top. 


With 
War  Map 


to  readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  who  take  advunl 

offer  here  made  to 

Deliver  for  $1.00 

and  easy  payments  thereafter  of  only  a  few  cents  a  week,  either 
the  India- Paper  or  Regular  Edition  in  full  Red  Leather 
Binding.  (In  United  States  and  Canada.) 


India-Paper  Edition 

Printed  on  thin,  opaque ,  strong,  expensive  India  Paper  just 
imported  for  this  edition.  It  has  an  excellent  printing  surface, 
resulting  in  remarkably  clear  impressions  of  type  and  illustra¬ 
tions.  What  a  satisfaction  to  own  the  new  Merriam  Webeter 
in  a  form  so  light  and  so  convenient  to  use!  This  edition  is 
one  half  the  thickness  and  weight  of  the  regular  edition. 
Stxe  1 2}i  in.  x9  ,4/  in.  x  2 V  in.  Weight  1%  lbs. 


Regular-Paper  Edition 


Printed  on  strong  book  paper  of  the  highest  quality.  Size 
1 in.  x  9  V  in.  x  S  J'j  in.  Weight  16  lbs.  Both  Editions 
are  printed  from  the  same  plates  and  indexed. 

Over  400,000  Vocabulary  Terms,  and,  in  addition, 
12,000  Biographical  Names,  nearly  30,000  Geograph - 
kal  Subjects,  besides  thousands  of  other  References.  Nearly 
3,000  Pages .  Over  6,000  Illustrations . 

The  only  dictionary  with  the  New  Divided  Page, 
characterized  as  i4A  Stroke  of  Genius.’* 


“To  have  this  work  in  the  home  is 
like  sending  the  whole  family  to  college 


To  those  who  respond 


THE  ATLAS 


Home  Office.*  I  Coupon.  • 

G,  k  C.  MERRIAM  CO..  SpnuBlield,  Man. 

Please  send  me,  free  ol  all  obligation  or  expense, 
i  nrw  War  Map  in  colors.  «iKo  "Rrd  Facsimile  Book 
lcl  "  with  specimen  p-ig«*of  India  and  regular  paper  and 
special  term*  on  your  Literary  Digest  free  Atlas  offer  on 
the  “Webster's  NEW  International  Dictionarr.** 


at  once  we  will  send 

a  new  War  Map  in  color*,  .size  12  x  16,  show¬ 
ing  the  European  situation  at  a  glance  and  also 
a  “  Red  Facsimile  Booklet**  of  interesting 
questions  with  references  to  their  answers, 

Mail  this  coupon  at  once  to 

G  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO. 

Springfield,  Maas. 

Publishers  of  Genuine- Webster  Dictionaries  for 
over  70  years. 


Is  the  1914  “New  Reference  Atlas  of  the 
World,**  containing  nearly  200  pages,  with 
128  pages  of  maps,  beautifully  printed  in 
colors,  with  marginal  reference  indexes,  be¬ 
sides  illustrated  description  of  PANAMA 
CANAL,  all  handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth, 
size  10 V  x  13 *i. 


Address 


04£ 
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Walks  100  Miles  a  Week 

Here  is  an  unsolicited  letter  which  tells  what 
areal  walker  thinks  of  Cat’s  Paw  Cushion  Rubber 
Heels.  Think  of  walking  100  miles  every  week 
— 5200  miles  in  a  year — that  man  ought  to  know 
something  about  shoes  and  heels. 


The  Leather  Cu. 

HOT 


*ur  W*», 


Voiti?  fcUbtr  0e., 


CtttU 


osllrt  to  s' 


Otr  attontioo  «•  roooatly 
irkmllt  tool  of  Oaf*  Fa®  IlMlI  in*  H 


Ikuht  peaalfcl/  It  itiM  lotaraat  job.  For  mw  furt 
Mat.  Frank  E.  kriatt.  a  aalkar  with  mara  trta  a  loatl 
ts i  t««r.  mrlv  a  haal  of  anothar  eaka. 
thla  nUir,  *tha  O'laanr  of  tha  loaf,  aalka  oc  an  arar- 
a««  of  lOOmllaa  pr  vrtfc,  all  tkrouah  Xho  jaar,  aaathar 
aon41tloaa  t*kln«  no  appraalahla  41ffa: 


ha  ola 


m*  it#  haal  a  wara  aa  buoS  lenr»r  than  in*  oin«r 
t  ha  »U1  not  naa  hara  any  Oth-r  haal  attach#! 

•a  »%*•.  Far  1m<,  hart  aaar  ha  aaya  ha  ha#  raaar 
•l  that  baa  fives  Mb  tha  aatufaotlco  ttat  -Cat'B 


hi#  ohea 

ttVtar  haal. 
that  aaka  of 

atataa  that  haala  wara  aa  ouoh  lon^ar  tha  o*har 
naka  that 
hat  "Cat'a 

haa  a  haal  that  baa  |lvas 
F%a"  haaa. 

ffcit  la  only  aoothar  Inotanaa 

af  tha  aBoaftioaai  vaar  of  "Cat's  Faa*  haala  ••  In  f»«t  wa 
to  not  know  tf  a  hartar  a aar  tf  haala,  »rt  »a  thought  hia 
•tataaant  slffM  ha  of  Utaraat  ta  you. 

vo  OFoko  to  Ula  party  aayinf 
w  vault  Ilka  ta  **k«  thla  aUtanant  ta  fob  art  ha  aaa 
parfaoUy  aaraaahla.  aajrla*  that  tha  hvala  hat  elw  hln 
Hah  aatlafaotla«.  haaaoaa  of  tha  Foitar  motion  Flmf, 
ah i ah  praaaata  alipplBf  art  auparlar  rtarlnc  t«Alltlaa.  trt» 
ba  vault  ha  ten  tba  plaaaat  to  Ura  ua  to  oa. 

fary  irmly  ytura. 


fha  SUflM  Uathar  Ca 


fl»-l 


This  experience  is  typical  of  millions  who  haw  found  that 
Cat’s  Paw  Heels  make  walking  easier  and  safer.  They 
make  good  because  made  right.  Cost  no  more  than  ordinary 
kinds.  50  cents  attached.  All  dealers  everywhere. 

Footer  Rubber  Co.,  105  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Maas. 


Reaiaw. 

"•j* 

•  IwC 

.*11 


Instruction. (•<  ittl 

I'repirv*  for  tha  Bar. 
h **ur  Cmir»*  - .  t  «»l- 
Nfti  OrartOBta. 

H  no  in  «*oo  Law  and 

Bar  Kiaminstion 
1 1  twi«w  »arh  month. 


Write  for  my  Book 
\  Hat  Styles 

V^'T - 1 - 


ftU 


wsr 


pint  mrt  at  my  anappT  haU.  Row 
r  Tvfl‘«*wdMdrTwtri*tir»h*Bi  Only 
— and  I  pay  l  be  Mil  <b oifeo. 

10  fee  —  i  I  id  Ureater  Raw  York. 
Address  D*pi.C,  IJ70  Broadway.  N .Y • 


Shall  It  be  the  pled  Raft  grwn  that  He* 

On  the  meadow  dope  and  the  mountainside. 
Shimmering  far  and  fair? 

Nay.  none  of  these  for  the  carnival-title. 

For  red  Is  the  carnival  wear? 

And  never  a  redder  carnival  slione 
Than  now  where  the  San  and  the  Abni*  flow  on 
In  the  red  of  the  eve.  in  the  red  of  tha  dawn. 
And  the  war-firew  rule  and  the  thunder*  rtde 
Under  the  autumn  air! 

Of  what  avail  Ik  this  carnival- tide. 

This  blood  red  carnival  wear. 

These  carnival  line*  that  rock  and  reel 
And  eddy  and  sally  and  meet  and  wheel 
And  break  like  a  surge  on  a  slmre  of  uuwd? 

Ay.  what,  when  the  doom-led  men  have*  died. 
Does  the  King  of  the  carnival  care? 

In  MTbo  Twilight  of  the  Kinds’ *  tha’ 
follows,  Miss  Flint  blends,  on  the  therm 
of  MGotterdammerung,,r  the  old  idea  of 
divine  retribution  for  past  wrongs,  with 
the  new'  and  not  unpopular  belief  that  thi* 
war  may  be  the  last  great  war  that  the 
world  will  know\  The  poem  is  quoted  from 
the  New  York  Times . 

-THE  TWILIGHT  OF  THE  KINGS” 

Br  Annie  Johnson  Flint 

Three  Kings  there  lx*,  and  one  U  mad 
And  one  Is  weak  and  one  U  old. 

And  all  are  blind — they  wUl  not  ace 

The  Hand  that  write**  a  doom  foretold; 

And  all  are  deaf — they  will  not  hear 

The  Voice  that  speak*.  the  Word  it  brings — 
Voice  of  the  People  and  of  God: 

••This  Ik  the  twilight  of  the  Kings!'* 

From  mountain-pass,  from  fertile  plain 
Where  harvest*  wait  the  reapers'  tread, 

From  vineyards  on  the  sunny  slopes 
Where  d  reapers  of  the  vines  Uo  dead, 

From  homes  where  starting  children  wait 
The  father’s  coming- -and  In  vain. 

From  pallid  cheeks  and  voiceless  lips 
Of  manhood  wrecked  and  manhood  slain. 
From  smold'ring  roofs  and  blackened  walls. 

From  Idle  wheels  of  labor  stilled. 

From  ancient  balUo-Add*.  and  new. 

That  reek  of  blood  unjustly  spilled. 

A  solemn  Voice  that  cries  aloud. 

Through  all  the  world  the  portent  rings. 
"The  sword  shall  free  ua  from  the  sword  — 
This  U  the  twilight  of  the  Kings?" 

It  Is  the  twilight!  Spent  the  day 
Of  splendor,  tyranny,  and  crime. 

The  long,  long  day  that  ha* I  Its  Mrth 
Within  the  far-off  dawn  of  Time — 

The  day  of  Iron  hand  and  heel. 

Of  bondage,  cruelty,  and  wo. 

Tbc  day  of  Babylon  and  Romo, 

Of  LouJs.  Herod.  Pharaoh. 

The  night  that  foUowK  on  that  day 
Across  the  world  It*  shadow  Alngs; 

The  outworn  dynasties  shall  peu* — 

It  U  the  twilight  of  the  Kings! 

Fast  falls  the  night;  beyond  It*  gloom 
There  shines  tho  dawn  of  better  thing*  - 
The  light  of  IJIxTty  and  peace. 

Of  justice  higher  than  the  King*. 

When  break*  that  dawn,  no  more  one  man 
Shall  move  a  million  at  IiLh  will. 

Like  pawns  upon  a  rbiwlKanl  played, 

To  vaunt  his  power  and  hU  skill; 

No  more  one  man.  by  "right  divine." 

On  ag*‘-old  wrongs  his  House  sliall  build. 

No  more  the  slogan  "Might  makes  right" 

.Sliall  servr  his  selfish  greed  to  gild 
Their  glory  fades  as  fade*  the  day. 

In  Are  and  blood  their  sun  lias  iwt, 

Tho  In  the  swiftly  riark’nlng  skit* 

A  smoky  crimson  lingers  yet  ; 

For  hopelew.  when  the  tide  has  turned. 

To  fight  against  the  trend  of  things. 

The  throne*  are  rocking  to  their  fail — 

It  U  the  twilight  of  Uw  Kinssl 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


BARRIE  “AT  HOME" 

THK  other  day  in  New  York  City  a 

^  friend  stopt  in  at  the  office  of  Daniel 
Kroh  man’s  publicity  manager  and  re¬ 
marked  upon  the  fact  that  James  Barrie 
was  in  town.  “Nonsense,”  was  the  reply, 
“Mr.  Barrie  is  in  England.  We  would 
know  if  he  were  here,  if  any  one  did.” 
But  when,  all  day  long,  other  people 
n  peeted  the  news,  it  began  to  look  as  tho 
then*  must  be  some  truth  in  it.  and  later 
it  was  most  definitely  substantiated  by 
ihe  entrance  of  a  quiet  little  man  who 
■■ould  be  no  other  in  the  world  but  James 
Matthew  Barrie  himself.  His  entrance 
into  America,  his  second  visit,  was  most 
■  liaracteristic.  for.  known  tho  he  is  through¬ 
out  the  world  by  all  lovers  of  Peter  Pan, 
SfNlimental  Tommy,  Maggie  Wylie  (who 
knew  “What  Every  Woman  Knows”), 
und  a  host  of  other  children  of  his  fancy, 
>>t  Barrie  the  man  is  known  eveu  by  sight 
to  few  outside  of  the  intimate  circle  of  his 
friends.  Publicity  is  the  one  thing  he 
*huns.  Only  once  has  he  been  success¬ 
fully  interviewed,  and  that  hut  recently, 
by  John  D.  Williams,  who  publishes  a 
•lolightful  account  of  that  interview  in  the 
October  Century.  In  this  article  is  related 
an  amusing  account  of  one  unsuccessful 
interview.  It  appears  that  Barrie’s  apart¬ 
ment  in  the  Adelphi  Terrace  House  iu 
London  bears  no  name  to  indicate  the 
ideality  of  its  tenant.  In  spite  of  this 
attempt  at  concealment,  however,  one 
ambitious  newspaper  man  discovered  the 
vHTret  and  had  tho  good  fortune,  as  he 
thought  it,  to  enter  the  building  just  six 
foot  behind  his  victim.  Barrio,  unconsoious 
of  pursuit,  entered  the  elevator  and  started 
upward.  Too  late  to  catch  him  there — 

The  reporter  took  to  the  cylindrical 
flight  of  stairs  that  winds  upward  about 
the  elevator.  Then  through  the  iron  grat¬ 
ing  between  the  stairs  and  the  slowly 
‘-limbing  elevator  the  reporter,  after  dis¬ 
posing  his  identity,  conducted  this  inter¬ 
view,  all  the  while  walking  up-stairs,  but 
no  faster  than  the  elevator. 

“Do  you  always  smoke  an  old  pipe, 
Mr.  Barrie,  as  people  say  you  do,  when  you 
we  at  work?  ” 

'Wouldn’t  you  rather  come  into  the 
lift  and  ride  instead  of  walk?"  replied 

Barrie. 

“Everybody’s  glad  at  the  report  that 
you’re  at  work  upon  a  new  novel.  Is  it 
1  wned  yet?"  continued  tho  reporter. 

"I  think  you're  suspicious  of  the  de- 
rendableness  of  tho  lift,”  answered  Barrie; 
but  you  shouldn't  be.  It’s  a  perfectly 
tonest  lift." 

“They  say,”  persisted  the  reporter,  still 
rudging  up  the  stairs  and  keeping  level 
vith  the  elevator,  “that  you're  altering 
><>ur  vein  for  tho  next  piece  of  writing 
’bat  you  do.” 

“Step  into  the  lift,  and  I’ll  explain  to 
you  how  it  works.”  Barrie  called  back 
through  the  iron  grating. 

With  a  sharp  clank  the  elevator  then 
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Western  Electric 

Vacuum  Cleaner 


A  New  Model  at  a  New  Price 


Vacuum  cleaners  can  be  purchased 
st  all  prices.  But  look  further  than 
the  price  tag. 

Here  is  a  cleaner  with  a  reputation 
back  of  it— more  than  thirty  years 
of  manufacturing  experience.  When 
wo  introduce  this  new  cleaner  at  the 
price  of  $32.50  we  claim  for  it  the  best 
value  in  the  vacuum  cleaner  market. 

You  never  saw  one  just  like  it.  This 
is  the  cleaner  NOT  built  like  a  broom. 

It  is  designed  along  new  lines. 

The  illustrations  in  the  circles  tell 
some  of  the  story.  The  handle  in  a 
natural  position — the  double  frame 
supporting  the  dustbag— both  make 
for  easy  operation  and  convenient 
storage. 

The  extension  noxxle  for  cleaning 
under  low  furniture  is  part  of  the 
regular  equipment  —  likewise  a  new 
type  of  attachment  for  picking  up 
threads. 

This  Model  11  is  so  new  and 
so  unusual  that  you  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  buy  a  vacuum  cleaner 
without  learning  first  about 
this  one.  It  can  be  easily  pur¬ 
chased  in  your  city  or  town. 

There  is  a  Western  Electric  Vacuum 
Cleaner  for  every  need— both  port¬ 
able  and  stationary  types. 

Ask  for  booklet  No.  20-D. 

Writ#  to  our  nsarest  house  below. 


Including  extension 
noxzle  for  cleaning 
under  furniture — 
an  exclusive  feature 
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Soak  in  Urn 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

M.nof.cttvr.  of  IK.  8.000.000  “BclT  Telephone 

Nr.  Yoak  Allan?.  Mll.iok**  Mlno.ajoU*  Houaioo  4»n  Fran 

Balia  In  Klckaoru!  Fln.bor*h  St.  Paul  Oecr»i  O.klaaJ 

Phllad*l»6la  Mrannah  CI»»»laod  Kama  Chy  Omaha  Seattle 

Bo* tun  Clnda.atl  St.  Laab  Oklahoma  City  Salt  Uk»  City  Ponlaoa 

N«»  Orlea.a  Chicago  loduaj  will*  Dallaa _ Loa  Aoclet  IXl'OU 

EQUIPMENT  TOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 


MIND.  RELIGION  AND  HEALTH 

A  ft«rUr*J  Ea I**! Lion  of  th-  Moswsit.  showing  fcsw 

tu  NfinriMjpR  can  tm  applt-d  in  p»uu*iug  h-*JtA  •«*•»  rurlag  4«n« 
Hv  Dr  lt>wn  If*  l»  MUis^r  ol  lh-  VmI.  iag*m  Awios 

llMUrA.  SrtNifclrn.  S  V  I  in.-.  <Mk  |)  A*  nr  I,  l^niiU  |1  U 

FUNK  A  WAIiNAUA  COMPANY.  Pubs*.  NEW  YORK 


Br  Lout*  FUchr»r,  M.D.  Feeding,  teething,  bathing 
rlothltur.  arddeoU.  nklo  bad  hablU,  •carlet 

fever.  diphtheria.  whooping  cough,  nieaalo*.  croup, 
colic.  worms.  tonallm*.  odu,  Cloth.  ctttta, postpaid. 
FUNK  *  WAUNALLB  COMPANY.  Pub*..  NEW  YORK 


Lutton’s  Miniature 
Glass  Gardens 


iMta;  will  rmch  you  in  llcnr  to  prrpar*  a  gxnieti 
that  Mill  vijpply  yiHjr  tabic  with  dell*  vP|«iab lr*  im] 

braaliiul  flown  throughout  the  long  winter  moot  hr. 
»•  Nmrs  shipped  complete,  ready  to  put  together.  Qvkkly 
Nwembied.  easily  ventilated  Built  of  the  »amc  materials  a* 
tlie  Urge  tinges  of  |liw  which  we  erect  in  afl  parts  of  the 
wintry.  Make  winter  gardraiAg  a  continual  source  of  plnuufr 
nd  profit.  We  manufacture  2.  j.  and  4  sash  frame*.  single  and 
mblr  gUicd.  besides  the  sprculi  listed  below.  Complete 
MttflM  in-mictions  with  each  frame.  Prompt  shipment  and 
•Union  guaranteed  Send  your  order  today. 

Special  No.  2 
Beginner's  Garden 

a  To  meet  popular  demand,  we  manufacture  this  sfirrial 
wah  and  frame.  It  is  I  ft.  4  in.  long  and  |u«t  wide 
ugh  enough  to  put  in  a  j  ft.  space.  Sash  ha#  #4*  larjpr 
irge  light#  of  extra  heavy  glass  so  that  plant*  receive  the 
LOp  inaaimam  of  life  giving  sunlight  • 

k|4 

1  ATeluUy  packed.  easdy  set  up.  Price  complete, 
freight  t>*M  anywhere  in  U.  S.  1 

,00  For  double  glaring  It  00  extra.  #10.50 
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stopt  automatically  at  the  third  floor, 
and  Barrie  stept  out,  extending  his  hand 
to  the  reporter. 

“Tell  ine,"  he  said,/*  is  this  an  interview?” 

“Not  exactly,”  replied  the  reporter;  "I 
only  meant  it  for  a  eon  versa  t  ion." 

“That’s  good."  said  Barrie,  warmly 
shaking  the  hand  he  held;  "for.  you  see. 
I  mustn't  be  interviewed,  because  if  one** 
I  begin,  I  shall  never  know  when  or  how 
to  stop.  Already  1  am  sure  I  have  l>een 
more  illuminating  than  is  the  custom  out¬ 
side  of  public*  life.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
exhilaration  of  th**  lift."  With  that,  Bar¬ 
rie  disappeared  beyond  the  double  doors. 

Mr.  Williams  describes  the  Victoria 
Kmhankment.  just  at  the  end  of  Roberts 
Street,  as  the  one  spot  in  London  best 
haunted  by  the  personality  of  Barrie. 
Here  of  a  night,  through  the  dim  light  of 
the  one  gas-lamp,  you  may  have  the  goo* l 
fortune  to  discern,  he  says,  u  little  man 
hurrying  along  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
puffing  smoke  from  a  brier  pipe,  getting 
over  the  ground  with  a  stride  almost  as 
long  as  himself,  and  as  inconspicuous  of 
dress  as  any  day-laborer,  but  with  a  face 
that  you  can  not  pass  without  stopping  and 
looking  after — that  is  J.  M.  Barrie.  But 
do  not  venture  to  hail  him.  That  would 
embarrass  him  greatly,  and  hurt  his  pride 
in  his  beloved  London,  which  is,  in  his  ow  n 
words,  “the  only  city  in  the  world  in  whose 
streets  you  could  stop  to  cat  n  penny  bun 
without  people  turning  around  to  look  ;»t 
you.”  Mr.  Williams  describes  his  inter¬ 
view,  in  part,  os  follows: 

The  visitors  to  Barrie's  |>art  of  Adelphi 
Terrace  House  an*  so  few  that  on  tin* 
sound  of  the  elevator-doors  opening,  Bar¬ 
rie's  front  door  is  opened,  too,  by  a  ploas- 
ant-faced  butler,  unmistakably  Scotch, 
who  bows  you  into  the  room. 

.1.  M.  Barrie's  hand-shake  is  as  quaint  as 
himself.  He  doesn't  wait  for  your  purl 
of  the  ceremony,  but  he  takes  your  hand 
away  from  you,  lifts  it  as  high  as  his  shoul¬ 
der,  gives  it  a  Arm,  warm  shake,  ami  drops 
it  in  mid-air.  At  the  same  time  he  makes 
a  quick,  low  how  of  odd  formality;  and 
then  you  see  that  the  lop  of  Barrie's  head 
is  level  with  the  top  of  your  shoulder. 
For  he  is,  and  he  isn't,  a  little  man.  When 
lie  is  in  his  workshop,  among  his  books, 
he  wears  a  j>air  of  light  "Congress"  shoes 
that  have  b«*en  converted  into  house 
slippers  by  having  their  h**els  summarily 
knocked  off,  and  have  got  even  for  the  out¬ 
rage  by  letting  their  owner  down  several 
inehes  in  his  own  house.  The  surprisingly 
small  feet  these  odd  slippers  snugly  enclose 
are  almost  never  at  rest.  With  soundless, 
lightninglike  rapidity  they  dive  every¬ 
where  about  th**  room,  th**  willingest  feet 
a  man  ever  had;  ami  then  as  quiekly  they 
stop,  and  one  disappears;  it  is  curled  up 
under  its  owner.  When  Barrie  settles 
himself  for  a  good  long  talk  he  sits  like 
a  tailor,  or,  rather,  like  half  a  tailor, 
firmly  squatted  on  one  foot  or  the  other. 

Th**  right  seems  the  favorite . 

If  you  have  ever  s**eu  the  first  act  of 
“Peter  Pan,"  you  have  os  good  us  seen  the 
room  where  .1.  M.  Barrie  does  all  his  writ¬ 
ing.  Kvery  night  when  the  curtain  goes 
down  after  the  ttight  of  the  children 
through  the  window  and  the  stage- 
manager  cries  “Strike!"  as  n  signal  to 
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Announcing  1915  Models 


Six  splendid  new  body  designs,  mounted  on  a 
chassis  of  demonstrated  mechanical  perfection — 
simplified,  refined  and  improved,  yet  not  embody¬ 
ing  radical  changes  in  principle — make  up  the 
Detroit  Electric  line  for  1915.  It  includes 
broughams  of  varying  passenger  capacity,  with 
front,  rear  or  duplex  drive,  also  a  cabriolet. 

A  Car  for  Men  and  Women 

The  electric  car  is  no  longer  merely  a  woman’s 
car.  The  performances  of  the  Detroit  Electric 
in  mileage  and  speed  have  dispelled  this  old 
delusion. 

True  the  electric  has  many  qualities  which  make 
it  the  preferable  car  for  women,  but  these  features 
have  proven  to  be  the  same  desirable  qualities 
which  men  are  seeking  in  other  types  of  automo¬ 
biles  but  cannot  get,  except  in  an  electric,  namely : 
dependableness,  freedom  from  mechanical  annoy¬ 
ances,  ease  of  operation,  quietness,  cleanliness,  and 
most  of  all,  low  cost  of  operation,  maintenance 
and  depreciation. 

If  You  Use  Only  One  Car  in  the  Fam¬ 
ily  Buy  a  Detroit  Electric 

98!*  of  all  automobile  trips,  statistics 
prove,  do  not  exceed  a  total  of  sixty 
miles  at  an  average  speed  of  nventy 
to  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  which 
means  that  98£  of  ail  trips  arc  with¬ 
in  easy  radius  of  the  Detroit 
Electric.  Don’t  pay  a  premium 
on  an  entire  year’s  driving 
for  a  service  required  only 
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Men  Who  Have  Learned  the  Utility  of  the 

Ip  * 
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Detroit  Electric  Never  Give  It  Ui 


To  the  man  or  woman  hesitating  between  another 
type  of  car  and  the  Detroit  Electric  this  fact  is 
significant:  we  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance 
where  a  man  who  has  given  the  Detroit  Electric 
a  thorough  trial  and  has  learred  from  actual  ex¬ 
perience  the  great  utility  of  this  car  has  ever  gone 
back  to  any  other  type  of  car  for  his  ordinary  needs. 

Detroit  Electric  it  the  Choice  of  One-Third 
of  All  Electric  Automobile  Buyers 

It  is  a  fact  that  to  be  a  successful  manufacturer 
of  high  grade  automobiles  requires  a  certain 
annual  volume  to  permit  the  expense  of  making 
patterns,  tools  and  jigs,  by  which  method  only  can 
they  manufacture  strong  drop  forgings,  and  attain 
the  accuracy  and  perfect  interchangeability  of  parts 
which  insure  working  harmony  throughout  the  car. 

The  Anderson  Electric  Car  Company  builds 
one-third  of  all  the  electric  pleasure  cars  made 
today.  It  has  met  and  crossed  that  dividing  line 
in  volume  which  separates  strong  drop  forgings 
from  heavy  cheap  castings,  perfect  accuracy  from 
near-accuracy,  first  quality  from  second  quality. 

Our  1915  Models  are  now  in  the  hands  of  our 
dealers  everywhere.  See  them  today. 

Models  for  1915 

JWd  $•  CaWwkt  RaaJrfer  W.r-  Gear  .  .  .  $2*50 

Drive  In^U.  -  Warn  Geer  .  .  $2*50 

$$  Drive  Boagkaa — Warm  Cur  •  .  $3000 

J$— Un«  ForwirJ  Drive  BreagUa— Wane  Geer  $2950 
H  L*rn  *,,r  Drive  Bre  ag  kaa —  Wane  Gear  .  $2950 
MWal  SS  Bevel  Ce.,  Drive  Breegk*. 

F.  o.  b.  Detroit 
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LEADERSHIP! 


EUctric-ctr  o«nen  turn  naturally  to  tha  Ohio 
EUctrk  for  adrancad  idaaa  of  roal  valua 

L*»t  s?aaoq  (be  Ohio  fcltrific  vat  BllTtruJIf  Admits*!  to 
t*  two  mais  io  io  dftif®,  ia  comfort  *cd  in  oper 

Atiac  simplicity. 

TW  Ota  KaU  modtls  mi.ou.o  this  laA4«rtbip 
y  The  magnetic  coo tiol,  magnetic  brake  and  aoubJe  drive 

— iW  oparating  combinstioa  which  m*4*  haodliog  tbit  EJtdtric 
/  cbild  i  pliy— ii  ftUI  in  ticliuire  Ohio  feature. 

Jr  The  ts^aiiiit  body  datlgo.  wbicb  Attracted  lotuat  admiration 

^  r*#rywber*.  hit  barn  still  funbei  refined  Cvowa  lenders.  beeceti  ;/ 

br  band  from  oot  piece  ol  alotnloom,  aakr  possible  in  added  bar-  <V 

many  ol  line.  We  can  supply  eitbei  worm  or  helical  geif-dfiven  /jJ 
is,  it  the  owners  option 
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The  Ohio  Electric  C er  Co.,  1S31  W.  Bancroft  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Gibson  Electrics.  Ltd.,  Ontario  Distribute  is  Toronto,  Cte  Ada 

Ohio  Electric  Magnetic  Control 
— Simple  ss  Turning  a  Door-knob 


Who  can  think  of  some  simple  thing  to  potent?  Protect 
your  ideal,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for  M Needed 
Inventions**  and  "How  to  Get  Your  Patent  and  Your 
Money'*  RANDOLPH  *  CO..  Petrel  Attorneys. 
Dept.  171.  Washington.  D.  C. 


Reshingle  this  Fall  with  “CREO-DIPT"  Stained  Shingles 

fr^yr^.  You  erne  save  the  cost  and  moos  of  staining  on  the  Job.  You  enn 
put  on  a  rorg  and  cover  the  aide  walls  with  most  plrajang  . «»U* 
^ eficx  You  save  the  ctpruv  <4  painting. 

9  THEY  LAST  A  LIFETIME 

M[rm  14  Grsdrs.  1$.  II,  24- tick.  2S  D.ff.rvnl  Colors 

Tfc'Ml  j.  OF  I 

Mir  i«Elsl3  r  f  •  1  er  I  71.1  ■  **.  -K.  H 


CKEO-DIPT  Mu. 

V  I 

r  •**!«  that  ban 

u  less  khmm*. 


“BOW  LEGS  and  KNOCK. 
KNEES"  UNSIGHTLY 

M*.  rot  mur  MM.Q  nom  or  n<  wn 
UMiMVTTHEPUrCCI  LEO  FORMS 
PERFECT  SALES  C0-.  140  N.  Mayfield 
A*..  D«pt.  D.  Aasti.  St». .  Ckicafo,  11L 


dismantle  the  nursery,  behold  then  the 
f»*atures  of  Barrie's  den. 

Where  A/ie/u»7'*and  Wendy’*  beds  always 
stand,  at  the  left,  in  Barrie’s  workroom 
then*  is  a  lame.  Hat-top  desk.  All  his 
writings  since  “The  Little  Minister”  have 
sprung  into  being  from  a  little  space, 
about  a  foot  wide,  cleared  away  at  the  top 
of  that  otherwise  hopelessly  cluttered  desk. 
In  place  of  John's  bed,  at  the  right,  then1 
is  a  brown,  upholstered  easy  chair.  Thai 
is  Barrie's  favorite  corner.  He  presses 
so  deep  down  into  this  chair  that  he  ruffles 
up  the  hair  on  the  back  of  his  head.  But 
suddenly  he  sits  bolt  upright  to  talk  or  to 
listen  or  to  make  his  only  gesture,  which 
is  to  smooth  down  the  hair  he  has  ruffled. 
Then  he  presses  deep  down  once  more, 
and  ruffles  it  all  over  again. 

At  (he  I  Mick  of  the  room,  instead  of  the 
nursery  bathroom,  there  is  a  small  win¬ 
dow  streaming  daylight  on  the  desk.  And 
the  door  leading  to  Mrs.  Darling’s  room, 
at  the  right,  is  an  extra  bookcase,  the  only 
one  with  glass  doors  that  Barrie  possesses. 
All  remaining  wall-space  is  covered  with 
Ijook-shelvcs.  stuffed  to  overflowing  and 
rearing  themselves  ceiling  high.  But  the 
nursery  fireplace,  where  A "ana  warms  the 
children's  nightclothes,  stands  in  exactly 
the  same  place  in  the  room.  It  has  the 
same  black  fender  and  guard  and  t  he  same 
opening  described  in  the  manuscript  of 
"Peter  Pan”;  and  the  only  thing  on  the 
mantel-shelf  over  it  is  a  picture  of  Barrie's 
mother.  . 

There  are  two  other  enormous  windows 
at  the  hack  of  the  workroom,  just  like  the 
one  through  which  Petrr  Pan  flew  away 
with  the  Darling  children,  and  these  win¬ 
dows,  too,  look  out  on  rooftops.  Since 
Barrie  came  to  live  in  his  six-room  apart¬ 
ment,  Adelphi  Terrace  has  become  a  kind 
of  colony  of  playwrights.  Underneath  the 
Barrie  apartment  lives  John  Galsworthy, 
and  a  floor  farther  down,  Granville  Barker. 
Just  across  the  way,  at  No.  10  Adelphi 
Terrace,  George  Bernard  Shaw  has  rooms 
exactly  facing  Barrie’s. 

“I’ve  never  seen  Shaw,"  an  American 
said  to  Barrie,  when  sitting  with  him  one 
day  as  his  guest  for  luncheon. 

“Well,  you  shall,  my  lad,  and  at  once,” 
answered  Barrie.  And  at  that  he  took 
from  the  table  two  or  three  crusts  of 
bread  which  he  was  presently  throwing 
through  the  open  upper  half  of  his  dining¬ 
room  window  with  all  his  might.  Soon  a 
face,  as  of  a  grinning  satyr,  appeared  in 
the  corresponding  window  across  the  way. 
Quickly  tin-  upper  half  of  the  window  ov.r 
the  wav  was  pulled  down,  and  a  voice  shout- 
id,  “An  invitation  to  a  feast,  Barrie,  or  an* 
you  casting  bread  upon  troubled  waters.'" 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Williams 
gives  the  reader  a  delightful  and  intimate 
picture  of  the  much-beloved  playwright, 
he  confesses  that  he,  too,  found  some 
difficulty  in  get  ling  Barrie  to  pose  in  ju*t 
the  desired  manner  for  the  interviewer's 
pen.  Mr.  Barrie  is  most  obliging,  and 
explains  everything  most  willingly,  but  the 
explanations  have  a  way  of  leaving  one 
almost  as  uncertain  of  the  truth  as  he  was 
lief  ore.  For  example,  he  was  asked  how 
he  eame  to  eoneeive  the  idea  of  hri  re¬ 
markable  playlet,  “The  Twelve-Pound 
Look.”  He  rescinded  with  instant  cordial¬ 
ity,  as  follows: 

“Well;  I  will  tell  you  how  that 
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about.  Yes;  I  will  ivll  you  the  very  lx*- 
{Cinnings  or  *Tlie  Twelve-Pound  Look.’ 

^  on  see,  I  lmd  the  malaria  a  little  time 
ago,  and  after  a  while  I  was  convalescent, 
and  on  the  first  day  of  the  convalescence 
1  came  out  to  the  desk  over  there.  That's 
where  it  all  happent*!,  over  there  by  the 
window.  'The  Twelve-Pound  Look’  is 
my  eonvulescenee  from  the  malaria." 

This  is  the  nearest  one  can  con.c  to 
finding  out  directly  from  Barrie  the  barrio 
method  of  workmanship,  so  far  as  there  is 
any  method  at  all  beyond  the  economic 
pursuit  of  definite  ideas  of  human  interest. 
There  does  exist  a  snap  shot  in  words— in 
fad,  in  Barrie's  own  words — that  gives  a 
cl  impact  of  him  just  as  he  looks  and  acts 
at  the  desk  "by  the  window."  But  this, 
too.  he  has  divulged  only  to  illustrate  his 
comical  habit  of  unconsciously  making 
fac**  like  the  faces  of  his  characters  while 
he  is  in  the  act  of  contriving  their  dialog. 

"It  is  my  contemptible  weakness, ’’  he 
says  of  himself,  “that,  if  I  say  a  eharacter 
smilisl  vacuously,  1  must  Hinile  vacuously; 
if  In1  frowns  or  leers,  1  frown  or  leer;  if 
he  is  a  coward  or  given  to  contortions,  I 
cringe,  or  twist  my  legs  until  I  have  to 
stop  writing  to  undo  the  knot.  I  lx>w 
with  him,  eat  with  him,  and  gnaw  my 
mustache  with  him.  If  the  character  Ik-  a 
lady,  with  an  exquisite  laugh,  I  suddenly 
terrify  you  by  laughing  exquisitely.  One 
reads  of  the  astonishing  versatility  of  an 
actor  who  is  stout  and  lcau  on  the  same 
evening,  hut  what  is  he  to  the  novelist 
who  is  a  dozen  persons  within  the  hour? 
Morally,  I  fear.  w«  must  deteriorate;  hut 
this  is  a  subject  I  may  wisely  edge  away 
from." 

The  hit  of  London  that  Barrie  best  loves 
is  found  in  Hyde  Park,  "on  the  shores  of 
a  wondrous  lake."  "It.  is  easily  found, 
any  fair  morning,"  says  Mr.  Williams, 
and  he  grips  Barrie’s  own  directions  for 
reaching  it: 

"Before  you  go  in  at  the  gate,”  he  says, 
"you  speak  to  the  lady  with  the  balloons, 
who  sits  just  outside.  This  is  as  near 
being  inside  as  she  may  venture,  bs  ause, 
if  sho  were  to  let  go  her  hold  of  the  rail¬ 
ings  for  one  moment,  the  balloons  would 
lift  her  up.  and  she  would  Ik-  flown  away. 
She  sits  very  squat,  for  the  balloons  are 
always  tugging  at  her,  and  the  strain  has 
given  her  quite  a  ml  face." 

All  perambulators  lead  the  lady 

with  the  balloons,  and  then  enter  the 
Broad  Walk.  Presently  the  Broad  Walk 
!■>  met  by  the  Baby's  Walk,  and,  by  follow¬ 
ing  this,  you  come  to  the  lake  on  the  shores 
of  w  hich  is  Barrie’s  best-beloved  Ixmdon. 

"It  is  a  lovely  lake."  says  Barrie,  "and 
there  is  a  drowned  forest  at  the  bottom  of 
it.  If  you  i»eer  over  the  edge,  you  can  see 
the  trees  all  growing  upside  down,  and 
they  say  that  at  night  there  are  drowned 
Mars  in  it.  If  so,  Peter  Pnn  S4«es  them 
when  he  is  sailing  across  the  lake  in  the 
Thrush's  Nest.  A  small  part  only  of  the 
Serpentine  is  in  the  gardens,  for  soon  it 
[•asses  beneath  a  bridge  to  far  away  where 
the  island  is  on  which  all  the  birds  arc 
'oorn  that  l>ecome  baby  hoys  and  girls.  No 
'•lie  who  is  human,  except  Peter  Pan,  and 
he  is  only  half  human,  can  land  on  the 
island;  but  you  may  write  what  you  want, 
boy  or  girl,  dark  or  fair,  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  then  twist  it  into  the  shape  of 
a  boat,  and  slip  it  into  the  water,  and  it 
reaches  Peter  Pan's  island  after  dark.” 
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THE  NEW  LIGHT  BAKER  ELECTRIC 

Weighs  a  Full  Half  Ton  Less  Than  Many  Other  Electrics 
Easy  Steering:  High  Speed  and  Mileage:  Reduced  Upkeep 
Cost:  Steering  in  no  effort.  Imagine  the  relief  in  being  rid  of  1000 
pounds  when  driving  over  a  rough  pavement  through  a  jam  of  traffic. 
\nd  speed  !  23  miles  per  hour— probably  the  greatest  ever  built  into  an 
electric  coupe.  Better  *r*rd  and  iust  as  gotd  mileage  with  32  cells  of 
battery  as  heavier  electrics  with  40  to  42  cells— weight  is  the  greatest 
handicap  to  both  speed  and  mileage.  Much  lower  cost  of  upl^ccp-*- 
weight  is  the  most  expentitr  thine  about  a  motor  car;  it  wears  out  tire*, 
consumes  power,  grinds  out  bearings,  increases  repair  bills.  Longer  life 
of  car— excess  weight  pound*  itself  to  pieces.  Ride*  with  unusual  com- 
fort— light  body  hung  low  on  long  chassis  equipped  in  the  rear  with 
Cantile  tr  springs.  Light,  graceful  exterior  impossible  with  heavy 
bulky  car*.  •  ■ 

*•  * 

Unique  Searing  Arrangement:  98  per  cent  of  the  time  electrics 

carry  four  passengers  and  under. 
71  per  cent  of  the  time,  one  or  two  passengers.  'Hie  ntfw  light  Baker 
is  deigned  to  meet  these  actual  conditions.  It  is  a  rooim*  foilr-oassen- 


COMPI.ETE  STORY  WITH  PHOTOGRAPHS  mil.EDtfX  REQUEST 

THE  BAKER  MOTOR  VEHICLE  CO.,  CLEVELAND 

t-'r.r-paurntrr  Double  Urr.t  Broufkamf,  RrujJ<ur>— Commercial  VthirUs  from  1000  Lbr.  lo  Fir/  Tom 


By  Pesuee  KlnUtng.  M.D.  simple,  uo«  advice  by  a 
hmleUnnf  longstanding.  ISmo.  *1.00;  by  mall, II. IQ. 
UNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Piihs..  NRW  YOBS 


In  two  Urge  volume#.  Illustrated-  Cloth.  *U.00p«rMt. 
rCNX  k  WAGNALL8  COMPANY.  Pubs..  NEWTORK 


SECTIONAL 

BOOKCASES 


arc  made  for  little  libraries  that  are  bound 
to  row.  You  will  find  them  adapted  to 
the  books  you  have  and  arc  getting  this 
season,  and  you  will  be  just  as  delighted 
with  their  u*cfulnc«»,  fitness,  beauty,  good 
quality,  and  economy  when  you  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  books  in  your  own  collection. 

You  cun  ttart  with  one  section 
iind  add  as  needed .  We  have  a*rm  Jr« 
everywhere.  Gunn  quality  Is  guar¬ 
anteed.  Our  prices  arc  lower  than  othr-rv, 

Wtilr  for  Souvenir  bookmark  and  Catalog  «ho*- 
the  removable,  non  binding  door*.  aWncr  <> l  , 
Hi«t>*unn*iron  band*.  and  the  handsome  Sanitary, 

Mi**»on,  <  oluniiil.  and  Su ndurd  «lr*4*n*. 

Thr  twin  Furmtorr  fa..  UrpL  IMS.  inn4  Rapid*.  ^Irh, 


o«'*« 


// 


ioogle 
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OF  THE 

HOUSEHOLD 


Every  household  has  it»  moments  of  danger, 
when  even  a  scene  of  merrymaking  may  be  turned 
into  a  sudden  tragedy.  A  candle,  a  lamp,  a  boa 
of  matches,  through  a  single  careless  act,  may 
rob  the  home  of  its  treasures  and  fill  the  heart 
with  lifelong  sorrow. 


THE  PYRENE  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER  gives,  not  protection  alone, 
but  that  which  is  equally  important,  the  constant  feeling  of  tecurity. 
Aside  from  its  efficiency  when  the  fire  does  come,  it  repays  its  modest  cost 
a  hundred  times  a  year  in  peace  of  mind. 

Hanging  on  the  wall,  it  constantly  reminds  you  that  it  will  throttle 
at  its  Inception  every  form  of  fire— the  gasoline  and  electric  firo.  the 
kitchen  grease  fire,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  blare.  So  handy  that  a  woman 
or  child  can  use  it-  may  be  readily  refilled.  Indorsed  and  used  by  the 
largest  institutions  in  the  country. 

At  Leading  Deafen  Everywhere .  Write  for  Literature. 

PYRENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  1358  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Br*M  end  Nlckel-pUted  Pyrene  Fire  E.lin.uuh.r.  ere  Ineladed  In  Ike  IU«,  of 
Approved  Firo  Appliances  issued  by  ihe  NeUonel  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  e.emined 
and  labeled  under  the  direction  of  the  Underwriter*  Leboretonet 


AWr4e#e.5-D. 

Alton 

Athm«.5.C. 
Atlanta 
Baltimore 
B«f  mint  ban 


Bridg*  per! 

Batfalo 

Boll* 

Charlotte, 

N.C. 

CharUMoe. 

W.Va. 


Ckkage 

Ciecieoati 

Cleveland 

Dartea 

D^etr 

Dttreit 

Deleth 


riHR 
MTl'taNIMU 


N  atknllt 


Richmond 


rTo  New  OrUaas  Si.  Leek 

Jacksan  -  Olds  Sen.  Si.  Pssl 

rllU  City  S.h  Lake 

L.  eu.aie  rk.ua.lrku  Crtr 
Mtepbn  fkeeat*  Sea  Aa'eaie 

Milwaukee  P.IUkeu  York.  Nek. 


PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBITOAS  1  GORHAM  FIRE  AFPARATOS  CO..  Ssa  Fraacbce.  Us  Aec.U..  Seattle 
Dm  trike  tor*  ler  C.uk  :  Msr-Ostwsy  Fire  AUnw.  L U..  Wmeepe*.  V.w.erw,  Teroato 
DUrlkMsri  ler  Creel  Btiuia  and  Ike  Ceetierel :  Ike  Tyree#  Ce.,  Lid.,  19-21  Greet  Qeeca  Street,  Undos,  W.  C. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 

fc«t  "torttni"  as  lark*  r^ilrtd. 

Wood  RolUrt  Tin  Rollere 


CANTERBURY 
COPPER  STEIN  SET 

Send  for  description 
and.  if  you  wish*  In¬ 
clude  Coc  for  small 
copper  bowl  w  ith  your 
monogram  in  brass. 
CLE WELL  STUDIOS 
D.  St.,  Conton.  Ohio 


KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES 


Otea  sarric*  aqual  to  tb*  best  PUBLIC  UnUTIES  PLANTS  la  dtka.  Vacua*  Oenning  Refrigerate 
WashiDt  Machine*.  Cream  Separator*.  Chants,  etc-,  driven  from  one  enfiae  or  motor.  Sim,  CemaCT. 
Fmrmrf  n  Last  a  Uie-Uos.  Aay  size  from  a  cottafe  to  a  palaca.  Send  for  balUtia  01  on  aay  subject 
KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES  CO,  Formerly  Kewnnm  Water  Supply  Co..  Ke-anee.  IQ 

rectories,  KtWARU.  OX_  sad  LAJtCASTUL  PA.  Irud  OtDa,  HtW  TOM  .U  CHICAGO  OEAUM  ETUYVBUX 


WHERE  PLAY  OUSTS  COMMERCE 

TO  each  city  its  own  peculiar  municipal 
problems.  The  city  of  New  York 
has  recently  arrived  at  the  solution  of  a 
problem  that  has  long  persisted.  What  i- 
to  be  done  with  the  children  of  the  poor, 
and  where  can  they  play?  If  the  poor 
would  only  not  live  so  clone  together,  or  if 
the  children  that  swarm  the  tenement* 
had  only  the  mm  to  play  at  jig-»aw 
puzzles  within -doors,  or  to  walk  up  lo 
Central  Park,  three  miles  away,  the  answer 
would  be  an  easy  one.  But  children  ar>' 
not  connoisseurs  in  the  art  of  playing;  the.' 
are  gluttons.  They  want  a  lot  of  playing 
the  harder  the  better,  and  they  want  it 
right  away,  without  having  to  go  in  Beard 
of  it.  Dark  hallways  and  narrow  tin- 
escapes  do  not  allure  for  long,  but  then, 
in  the  street  below,  where  all  the  world 
clatters,  clumps,  and  crashes  back  and 
forth,  there  is  playing  enough  for  a  lib- 
time  of  childhood.  So  they  have  thronged 
the  streets,  and,  as  a  consequence,  every 
little  while,  or  occasionally  several  time- 
in  the  same  day,  an  ambulance  La  called 
and  a  limp  little  youngster,  who  spent  hi- 
or  her  playtime  a  bit  too  lavishly,  pays  toll 
for  the  others’  happiness.  Carl  Beck.  a 
settlement-worker  in  New  York’s  East 
Side,  tells  in  the  New  York  Prcse  how  h« 
watched  the  children  in  the  street  and  cane 
to  the  firm  conclusion  that  means  must  be 
taken  to  give  them  play  space  at  a  lower 
cost  than  life  and  limb; 

I  spent  fifteen  minutes  in  observation 
one  afternoon  on  the  balcony  of  the 
University  Settlement,  overlooking  tin 
playground  on  Eldridge  Street,  to  cheek 
up  the  number  of  residential  tenements  on 
the  block.  In  that  lime  one  gang  of  bo>> 
was  playing  “cat  "  in  the  street  with  a  man¬ 
hole  as  a  base,  and  as  teams  passed  every 
minute  they  hod  to  play  and  disperse  and 
collect  again,  keeping  right  on  just  the  same, 
playing  under  difficulties. 

Ten  yards  away  another  gang  of  eight 
boys  was  playing  baseball  with  a  sofi 
gum  ball,  the  rung  of  a  ladder  as  a  bat,  and 
another  manhole  as  a  base.  They  wen 
ehasing  and  catching  the  ball  under  til* 
heads  of  running  horses.  At  the  same  time 
against  the  side  of  the  schoolhouse  two 
boys  were  playing  handball  with  the  side¬ 
walk  as  the  court  and  a  pedestrian  crossing 
the  court  every  thirty  seconds. 

I  was  about  to  go  in  from  the  balcony  of 
the  settlement  when  I  saw  below  me  on  th* 
street  a  fast-moving  furniture-wagon  slack¬ 
en  speed.  The  horse's  head  was  pulled 
high  in  the  air;  he  was  sliding  on  all  four-, 
being  held  back  by  the  driver  from  run¬ 
ning  down  a  little  girl,  not  more  than  three, 
who  was  strutting  across  the  street  t«* 
join  her  playmates.  It  i"  Q  common  sight. 
Accidents  arc  many.  Narrow  escapes  an 
multitudinous. 

Multiply  what  I  saw  in  fifteen  minutes 
by  four  and  then  by  fifteen  hours  and  then 
again  by  365  days  for  just  one  block  alone, 
and  the  sum  total  of  but  one  phase  or 
congested  life  on  the  East  Side  ran  b- 
imagined. 

Manv  have  been  the  proposed  solution 
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of  the  problem.  One  of  the  most  popular 
is  the  proposal  to  build  elevated  parks 
over  a  few  of  the  streets  not  now  used  by 
elevated  railways;  but  this,  like  most  of 
the  other  schemes,  is  something  for  the 
uncertain  future.  A  more  immediate  way. 
even  if  only  temporary,  had  to  be  found. 
And  so  those  in  authority  came  finally 
upon  the  notion  of  taking  quite  away  from 
the  street  its  age-old  dignity  as  a  channel 
nf  iiommerw  and  placing  upon  it  the 
gentler  distinction  of  a  safe  and  pleasant 
playground  for  youngsters.  Police  Com- 
mimioner  Arthur  Woods  lias  made  the 
experiment  in  that  East  Sido  district  which, 
with  its  tiOO.OUO  population,  is  known  as 
the  most  thickly  populated  square  mile 
in  the  world.  The  resident  settlenieut- 
vrorkers  cooperate  gladly,  as  do.  for  that 
matter,  all  parties  concerned,  including 
rvon  the  shopkeepers  along  the  shut-in 
-(reels.  From  3  to  0:30  each  afternoon 
certain  streets  are  closed  to  all  traffic. 
For  (how  three  hours  and  a  half  they 
Mrmg  to  the  city's  children.  Since  the 
original  experiment  eleven  other  **  play- 
street  s"  have  been  added.  Taking  one  of 
these  as  an  example.  Mr.  Beck  draws  for 
us  a  pleaaant  picture  of  what  the  result 
has  meant  to  the  children  of  the  tenements: 

Were  it  3‘r.M.  now  you  would  see  Police 
Commissioner  Woods’s  special  traffic  police¬ 
men  being  assisted  by  the  l»oys  in  placing 
the  warning  signs  at  each  end  of  the  block. 
Wo  unto  the  occasional  pushcart  peddler 
or  the  truck-driver  who  tries  to  assert 
what  used  to  Ik*  his  “divine  right”  of 
streets.  If  the  pushers  or  drivers  cannot 
read  English  they  will  find  printed  in  plain 
Yiddish  on  the  other  sido  of  the  sign-posts: 
“Closed  to  traffic  by  order  of  the  Police 
Department."  I>*t  it  he  said  that  most 
drivers  and  pushers,  seeing  the  l>enefit  to 
the  children,  take  a  roundabout  route  witli 
good  nature. 

Supervision,  schedule,  and  a  minimum 
amount  of  play  leadership  have  been  in- 
j"'tfd  into  the  experiment  by  the  workers 
at  the  University  Settlement.  Six  street 
post-stanchions  were  taken  from  the  Traffic 
Department.  These  stanchions  the  janitor 
of  the  settlement  brings  out,  strings  with 
200  feet  of  rope,  and  across  the  street 
and  along  the  curbs  he  makes  a  fair-sized 
arena.  Several  hundred  spectators  gather 
outside  the  ropes.  A  gallery  of  little  tots 
oil  on  the  curb.  A  hundred  girls  of  all 
sizes  hop  with  glee.  Mr.  Stover,  who  has 
tan  a  “hig  brother"  of  the  poople  of  the 
Fast  side  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
hired  an  Italian  organ-grinder  to  bring 
his  hurdy-gurdy  and  play  three  afternoons 
*  week.  This  was  temporary  until  Super¬ 
visor  of  Playgrounds  Lee,  of  the  Park 
Department,  had  the  department's  organ 
repaired  for  use.  Often  Miss  Cook  and 
h<*r  friend.  Miss  Mack,  get  into  the  arena  as 
play  leaders  in  games  and  folk-dancing. 

One  day  a  Roumanian  girl  of  sixteen  con¬ 
tributed  her  talent  in  the  form  of  her  nation¬ 
al  folk-dance.  There  was  applause.  The 
expressions  of  enjoyment  on  the  faces  of  the 
hundreds  of  spectators  showed  that  recrea¬ 
tion  comes  in  looking  on  as  well  as  in  doing  it. 

Here  is  an  arena  stuck  between  tenement- 
tall***  where  neighborhood  talent,  is  ex¬ 
hibited,  to  the  delight  of  the  parents  and 
•lends.  Here,  as  in  the  village  streets 


for  three  kinds  of  surfaces 


Mar-noj 


For  Floors 

is  *  washable  floor  var¬ 
nish  of  special  durabil¬ 
ity.  It  is  elastic  and 
tough,  to  resist  the  con¬ 
stant  pounding  of  heels. 
It  is  easy  to  apply,  flows 
out  freely  under  the 
brush,  dries  overnight, 
and  enhances  the 
besuty  of  the  wood. 


SCAR-NOJ 


For  Woodwork  and 
Furniture 

The  steam  from  a  radi¬ 
ator,  the  heat  of  a  dish 
or  the  splash  of  boiling 
water  will  not  mar  it- 
Takes  a  rich,  lustrous 
polish.  Used  in  quan¬ 
tities  by  manufac¬ 
turers  of  high-grade 
furniture. 


RBxpAR 

For  All  Outdoor  Work 
The  King  of  Varnishes 

Whether  exposed  to  rain 
and  sleet  or  submerged 
indefinitely  under  water, 
Rexpar  holds  its  lustre 
and  never  turns  white. 
Use  it  on  all  outside 
woodwork  requiring  a 
handsome  waterproof 
finish. 


Different  surfaces  have  different  needs.  There 
is  no  varnish  made  that  will  effectively  meet 
all  of  them.  Floors  are  walked  on;  tables  have 
hot  liquids  spilled  on  them ;  outdoor  surfaces 
get  the  sun  and  rain.  To  meet  these  three  kinds 
of  wear  the  Sherwin-Williams  Company  has 
specialized  on  three  kinds  of  varnishes  and 
each  is  absolutely  the  best  for  its  purpose.  You 
can  get  just  the  varnish  for  your  purpose  from 
the  Sherwin-Williams  dealer  in  your  town. 


Write  for  Portfolio  of  Suggestion#  for  Painting  and  Decorating,  showing 
rooms  and  exteriors  in  colors  and  giving  complete  specifications. 

Mailed  free  on  request 


Irwin-  W/urn 

Paints  6  Varnishes 

Address  all  inquiries  for  Portfolio  to 6 5 1  Canal  Road,  N.  W..C  le  veland.  O. 

Salaa  Office*  and  Warehouse*  in  principal  cities.  Beet  dealer*  every  where 
Show  room* — New  Yoffc,l  16  W.32ndSt4  Chicago,  1 101  People’s  Css  Bldg* 


ooale 
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"AR.TBE9/SZ"  $5.00 

Book  Rocks  rash! 

Add  50c. 

Unquestionably  the  greatest  value  ever  offered  at 
this  price  from  the  point  of  beauty  and  usefulness 

44 Artbronz 99  Book  Rocks  arc  mailc  of  a  heavy,  bronze 
seamless  deposit  over  a  baser  core.  They  liave  all  the  hnisii 
and  durability  of  the  finest  bronzes  at  one-tenth  the  price. 
In  addition,  we  guarantee  to  return  without  question  the 
purchase  price  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied. 
t4A rt broom"  is  the  standard  of  perfection,  and  has  b^cn  for  the 
past  five  years. 

Our  suege^tion  is.  If  you  live  in  any  one  of  the  cities  mentioned 
below,  that  you  go  to  the  dealer  there  and  *ee  these  Book  Rocks 
for  yourself.  If  you  are  nut  convenient  to  any  of  thesr  stores,  send 
Money  Order  or  cheque  direct  to  us. 

Our  Catalogue  "Gift  Suggestion*" 

will  assist  you  in  making  a  selection  fur  a  gift  or  use  in  your  home 
Illustrates  15  otheT  models — now  ready  for  distribution— send  for 

it  today— Free  on  Request. 

Address  Dept.  D. 

KATHODION  BRONZE  WORKS 

(Retail  IVpartment,  Sixth  floury 

501  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 
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D* Artagnan 

Widths'  Height  9' 

Dumas’s  hero 
adventurer  is 
here  modelled 
into  a  man  as 
we  might  picture 

him ,  “ alive ,” 
quick,  his  foil 
broken  at  his  feet, 
and  a  smile  on 
his  face.  Could 
we  ask  a  more 
gallant  figure? 


-LL 


Elephants 

Width  S'  Height  C* 

These  two  ele¬ 
phants,  pushing 
with  all  their 
strength ,  will 
hold  your  books 
in  place.  They 
make  a  most  at¬ 
tractive  pair  of 
book  rocks  and 
have  proven  most 
popular. 


U 


’i*'1  iv'. 
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Full 
lips 

too 


embraein 
be  foun 


2  Tulip  Bulbs 
first  size, 
taken  from  25 
named  varie¬ 
ties,  for  Si. 00. 

PLANT 
THIS  FALL 

These  Tulips  have  been 
selected  from  25  of  the 
most  beautiful  varieties, 
all  the  colors  that  are  to 
in  this  splendid  class  of 


/ 

* 


spring-blooming  bul 


splci 

ilbs. 


Plant  near  your  home — in  your  garden  or 
back  yard.  The  beautiful  blossoms  In  n 
multitude  of  brilliant  colors  and  shade*  will 
make  April  ft  spring  month  worth  while. 


75  Tulip  Bolbi,  Fiae.t  Mixed.  $1.00 


Write  or  call  at  oar  More,  mention  ’  Literary 
DleeM."  and  oecure  this  splendid  cullrvlion 
of  Tulip  Bulbs  for  only  Sl.OO,  prepaid  to 
your  home,  anywhere  in  the  United  States, 
with  our  ItM  Fall  Catalo«u«. 

Oar  Bulb  Catalogue.  Free  on  Raquasl— 

contains  complete  list  of  choicest  varieties 
of  Darwin  Tulip*.  Exhibition  Hyacinths. 
New  and  Rare  Narcissus  and  other  miscel¬ 
laneous  bulbs. 


1  30-32  Barclay  St.  Now  York 


of  the  old  countries  from  which  many  of  the 
parents  come,  the  neighborhood  life  gnlhers 
and  sparkles. 

Part  of  the  afternoon  the  arena  is  in 
possession  of  the  boys  for  basket-ball. 
The  janitor  brings  out  the  two  sturdy  goal- 
jMists  which  Joe,  the  engineer,  made 
specially  for  the  street.  Their  appearance 
starts  a  grand  clamor  on  the  part  of  a 
swarm  of  boys  who  circle  around  the 
referee — Tartakowsky,  one  of  the  young 
men  of  the  neighborhood,  student  at  the 
City  College  of  New  York,  and  a  college 
haskot-ball  player.  Kach  gang  wants  its 
team  to  play.  Twelve  gangs,  turned  into 
disciplined  teams,  eon  test  against  one  an¬ 
other,  while  the  resident  workers  stand 
guard  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  surging 
crowd  from  breaking  inside  the  ro|>es.  All 
is  excitement!  Everybody  is  enjoying  it. 
The  little  tots  on  the  curb-bleachers  cheer 
their  big  brothers. 

All  the  old  games  you  used  to  play  with 
more  or  less  freedom,  and  which  an-  pra«- 
tieally  prohibited  games  on  the  East  Side 
because  of  congestion  and  traffic,  it  is  the 
hope  to  revive  in  the  closed  strret — such 
games  as  prisoners*  base,  puss  in  the  corner, 
hide-and-seek,  fox  and  geese,  tag,  hop- 
step-and-a-jump.  duek  on  the  ny*k,  hoop- 
rolling.  hop-scotch,  and  walking  on  stilts. 

IMPORTANT  TO  SUBSCRIBERS 

CONCERNING  VACATION  CHANGE 
OF  ADDRESS 

When  notifying  The  Literart  Digest 
of  a  change  in  address,  subscribers  should 
give  both  the  old  and  the  new  address. 
This  notice  should  reach  us  about  two 
weeks  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 


TWO  DAYS  ON  THE  LINE  OF  RETREA 

IN  these  days  war  correspondents  “a 
the  front  ”  are  a  rarity.  Tho  the  bat  t  It 
line  extend  for  150  miles,  there  is  not  on 
square  foot  upon  which  the  newsman 
welcome.  The  difficulty  of  getting  dii 
patches  past  the  censor  is  not  the  com 
spondent’s  only  difficulty.  Unless  he  1 
content  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  flghtei 
and  glean  what  facta  he  can  from  th 
wounded  and  the  refugees  and  from  th 
telltale  aspect,  of  ruined  homes  and  pubti 
buildings,  the  task  that  is  cut  out  for  bii 
is  one  to  tax  his  ingenuity  to  the  utmo*1 
To  reach  and  remain  at  the  front,  he  no 
only  must  risk  capture  and  possible  exeor 
tion  as  a  suspected  spy,  but  he  must  a 
well  play  the  part  of  a  spy  himself.  Mat 
ti&l  law,  by  which  his  pretence  there  i 
prohibited,  is  merciless,  but  he  must  def 
it.  All  the  combatants  are  his  enemies;  li 
is  no  more  safe  in  the  English  camp  tha 
in  the  German,  but  he  must  somehow 
manage  to  find  hiB  way  among  them.  Ii 
recent  numbers  of  the  New  York  Evrrun\ 
Pool  appear  eloquent  accounts  by  a  proin 
inent  correspondent,  Robert  Dunn,  of  (hi 
adventures  experienced  when,  through  ic 
cident,  he  joint'd  at  Lc  Cateau  the  remark 
able  retreat  of  the  English  from  Mon* 
Having  the  opportunity  to  leave  Pari*  to 
the  north,  he  did  so  without  an  idea  a*  k 
where  he  was  going  or  where  the  fighting  a 
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iat  moment  might  be.  His  train  stopt  al 
e  C&le&u,  in  the  Department  of  the  Nord, 
£«ar  Cambrai,  and-  there  he  found  himself, 
-ore  fortunately  than  he  could  have 
jped.  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  sit- 
iitions  of  tho  war  so  far.  He  writes: 

1  stept  out  into  the  darkness  of  that 
range  place.  Le  Cateau,  and  into  such  a 
xjetaele  as  no  man  can  forget.  I  knew 
iat  then;  it  would  hardly  have  height- 
oed  the  feeling  to  know  also  that  in 
*elv©  hours  I  should  see  the  town  ablaze, 
'he  guards  dissolved  into  the  noisy  plat- 
irm  crowd,  carrying  pasteboard  bundles, 
askeU,  babies.  No  one  at  the  gate  asked 
>r  my  ticket  or  my  papers.  A  half-visible 
quad  of  troops  marched  rapidly,  whistling 
queer  lively  tune  in  unison.  It  was  only 
.hen  they  broke  feebly  into  the  "Marseil- 
lise”  that  I  was  sure  they  were  French, 
ind  they  were  marching  south. 

I  mode  for  a  light,  through  an  iron  guti- 
■  ay  in  a  high  brick  wall.  In  the  middle  of 
he  enclosure  a  woman  outlined  in  the  door- 
ay  demanded  shrilly  who  I  was  and  what 
wanted.  I  asked  for  a  hotel,  and  she 
ireoted  on  up  the  street,  os  two  dogs 
■roke  forth  furiously.  Outside,  French 
roops  were  marching  so  densely  that  1 
■ad  to  brace  and  wait  against  the  lightless 
•rick  houses  of  the  narrow  street,  as  it 
urved  north,  down  into  the  hollow  where 
he  heart  of  la*  Oateau  lay.  Suddenly  I 
aught  the  impatient  panting  and  the 
•finding  shimmer  of  blocked  automobiles, 
n  them  as  they  followed  south  were  Bru¬ 
sh  uniforms,  with  the  meager  scarlet  facing 
•f  staff  officers.  Then  an  immense  clatter 
’  hoofs,  the  jolt  of  heavy  wheels — artillery, 
upplv-wagons.  cavalry,  the  gleam  on 
unces  from  more  motors.  It  was  the 
Iritiah  in  retreat— the  British! 

The  town  square  was  filled  with  them, 
dready  spreading  their  kits  on  the  stone 
living;  with  horses,  motor-cars.  It  was 
lalf  an  hour  after  I  had  inquired  at  every 
ighted  house  for  lodging  before  I  found 
he  Hdtel  du  Mouton  Blanc.  At  a  long 
able  in  a  windowless  room  behind  the 
■»t6  1  sat  down  to  dinner  with  a  dozen 
British  officers,  and  gave  those  around  me 
he  two  Paris  newspapers  printed  in  Kn- 
'li*h  of  that  morning.  They  read  them 
with  an  eager  disdain,  and  it  was  from 
i heir  comments  that  there  first  dawned  on 
iie  the  grim  drama  into  which  I  had 
•tambled  and  their  wonderful  spirit  under 
-everse. 

"The  Earl  Levon  wounded,  eh?”  said 
-he  young  lieutenant  of  a  Dorsetshire  regi- 
nent  on  my  right;  “is  that  all  they  have?" 
Leven’s  was  for  days  the  only  casualty 
Jiade  public.)  “We’re  rather  well  eut  up. 
•oo.  Five  officers  and  240  men  alive  out 
it  a  thousand  in  that  business  around 
kicq." 

It  was  the  first  bald  chapter  of  the  deci¬ 
mations  that  for  the  next  two  days  officers 
«»1  men  repeated  to  me,  and  always  thus. 
»  if  they  wen*  but  remembering  from  a 
ouk  of  statistics,  with  never  a  quiver  of 
he-  voice  or  eye;  not  as  if  they  might 
>tray  downheartednesa  or  sorrow,  but 
actually  as  if  such  things,  iu  their  sublime 
-wuraooe,  were  inconceivable.  That  say- 
ag.  as  old  as  history,  that  the  Englishman 
sever  knows  when  he  is  beaten,  may  have 
‘Ppealed  to  me  before  as  a  figure  of  speech, 
la  a  flash  I  read  its  literalness. 

A  comrade  of  the  lieutenant’s  came  iu. 
The  pair  had  not  met  since  the  battle 
*yan  three  days  before,  and  they  named 


Trad*  Mult 


Note  the  pitch  of  this  2-inch 
concrete  Self-Sentering  roof 


Fan  Ivou^rof  SeU-Scotrrlng 

ftOtl  CttlKTMf 


Self -Sentering  Makes  the 
Uses  of  Concrete  More 
Practical  and  Less  Costly 

It  has  broadened  its  held  and  reduced 
its  cost.  It  has  cut  out  the  need  of 
temporan  forms  that  added  greatly  to 
the  expense  of  concrete  construction. 
For  Self-Sentering  is  both  reinforce¬ 
ment  and  form,  holding  the  wet  con¬ 
crete  in  place  until  set,  then  acting  as 
a  reinforcement  that  gives  maximum 
strength  and  stiffness  to  the  structure. 


ssu? 


r«XKt»te  water  tank  made 
with  Ml  Sgnirnui 


Note  the  ciirvel  fool  ol  thia 
concrete  Self  -  Sente  ring 
mi*. 


How  Saif-Sentcnn*  U  Uid 
oo  beams. 


With  Self-Sentering  you  can  build 
concrete  roofs  of  any  form  or  pitch — 
concrete  walls,  floors  and  partitions; 
fireproof,  enduring  and  light  in 
weight. 

You  can  build  quickly  and  economically  factories, 
garages,  water  tanks,  fences,  etc.,  etc.,  that  will 
not  deteriorate. 

Take  advantage  of  Self-Sente  ring  in  every  stage 
of  building  construction.  It  saves  time  and 
money,  and  results  in  better  work. 

Write  for  Fireproofing  Handbook 

and  learn  all  of  the  possibilities  of  Sclf-Sentering. 
I  cll  us  your  architect’s  or  builder's  name  so  we 
can  co-operate  with  him  for  your  benefit. 

The  General  Fireproofing  Co. 

4153  Logan  Ave.  Youngstown,  Ohio 


Makers  also  of  Herringbone 
Metal  Lath ,  the  Standard  metal 
lath. 

f  Self-Sentering  is  different.  You’ll “I 
know  it  by  its  Diamond  Mesh.  J 


•*««,  Mu.  j. 
f9M. 

Other  patent  • 
fietidlac 
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MO  X  T  O  LIN 

TOOTM  POWDE 


So  different! 

So  much  better! 


Diffwrvnt  from  other  dentifrierf  because, 
when  in  contact  with  luutfture  or 
.icuU.  L  Aox  rele^rf  active  «y|W* 
Better  cbiin  others,  because  Calox  puri* 
lies  a*  nature  purihee — by  oxygefiuing 
all  impurities. 

CALOX  is  a  natural  and  harmlr* 
whitener  of  the  teeth,  making  them 
brautiiuQy  white  without  injury  to 
them  or  to  the  mouth  tissue* 


Sample  ami  Booklet 
free  on  requejl 

All  Druggists,  25c. 

Aik  foe  the 

Colot  Tooth  Beuik.  *$u 

McKesson  a  robbins 

NEW  YORK • ^ 


In  Time  of  Such  Stress  No  Depen¬ 
dence  Can  Be  Placed  upon  the 
Quality  of  Imported  Wares.  :  : 

Ihe  Foreign  Market  is  completely  disorganized 
— the  Oriental  Rug  Market  glutted  with  fabrics 
of  dubious  origin  said  to  have  been  secured 
from  the  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  massacre  of 
the  Balkan  War— stories  invented  to  satisfy 
today’s  war-influenced  imaginations  and  to  fill 
the  pockets  of  unscrupulous  dealers. 

How  much  better  to  own  a  rug  of  standard 
quality  one  rhar  combines  honest)’  of  material 
and  cteanlinfss  of  manufacture  with  all  the 
beauty  of  design  and  color  of  a  genuine  antique. 

&)fjittall  Bugs 

Standard  in  Price 

Standard  in  Quality 

Absolutely  Dependable  at 
All  Times 


i'iir  b  »ok!ft  “Orirncal  Art  In 
W  hit  tall  kugt"  g ivr#  a  ViK 
ilfulol  iafcwiu  >iton  jImu  thru 
bruut>  ,  th-lr  •lumhllitv  and  ih.' 
ic»!<f  I  a.UMlaction  they  give 
th«  i.  cmiwr*. 
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WOR CESTLR 
ESTABL1  SHED 


SALESMEN:  Increase 
Your  Business.  This  Valu¬ 
able  Little  Book  Will  Show 

You  HOW  TO  GET  BIG 
ORDERS. - 


"SUCCESSFUL  SELLING,"  an  inspiring 
ami  sensible  book  of  ritual  interest  to  the 
j:ri//led  veteran  of  the  ,roadM  and  the  ver¬ 
iest  novice.  It  rovers  everything  that  goes 
into  the  making  of  a  sale:  Fitness  for  Sale*- 
man<ihi|» — Producing  a  Sale—  How  to  Approach 

_  the  Prospect  — 

SUCCESSFUL  ThePre-ctatio,, 

SELLING  —Tactful  Ben¬ 
ny  E.  mCVTEI  lence*  —  Ri«ing 

lo  ihe  Occasion 
Objections*  How  they  Should  Be  Met — 
How  to  Turn  Them  into  Productive  Factor* 
— Personality  in  Selling — Creating  a  Desire— 
Mood* — Discouragements  -  Ideas — Initiative 
—  Invulnerable  Patience  —  Exhaustless  Per¬ 
sistence,  etc.,  etc. 

f?m.  tMrrfa.  PrW  <Or.  nail  S4r. 

FUNK  «  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
«4-a®  Fourth  Avenue  New  York.  N.  Y. 


over  in  the  same  mat  ter-of-faet  way 
limllitT  offinfs-  ilewl.  "I  .say,”  the  new¬ 
comer  leaned  over  toward  me,  “how  is 
that  eheswo  there?” 

They  asked  me  no  questions,  but  1  was 
quite  frank  with  them,  even  gave  the 
Dorsetshire  officer,  whose  name  was  Bur- 
nund,  my  card.  I  told  the  same  story  that 
1  repeated  afterward  to  any  one  who 
accosted  me:  that  I  was  an  American  cor¬ 
respondent.  w  ho.  having  applied  iu  projier 
form,  with  the  required  sworn  declaration, 
to  accoii!|»any  the  French  Army,  had  come 
north  to  look  at  the  country  where  it  w us 
stated  then*  was  no  lighting,  und  been 
caught  by  the  British  withdrawal. 

"Well,  if  I  were  you.”  said  the  cavalry 
captain  across  the  table,  significantly.  ”  I’d 
get  out  of  here  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning." 

"Why?”  I  demanded. 

“The  Germans  aren't  five  mile*  north  of 
this  bally  place  now.  They'll  be  shelling 
it  i>eforo  six  oYloek." 

In  the  passageway  a  Iwihy  was  crying 
with  relentless  piteousness.  The  mother, 
in  a  huge  black  “picture”  hat.  did  her  best 
at  soothing,  hut  the  shrieks  got  on  Bur- 
mind's  mind — so  he  said,  at  least. 

"Oh,  choke  that  youngster,"  ho  kept 
muttering.  “I’m  nervous  ns  a  eat.  I 
think  I'd  jump  if  1  heard  a  door  slam.” 

Nervous!  After  the  carnage  he  had  sur¬ 
vived,  the  messmates  he  had  seen  slaugh¬ 
tered,  he  drawled  this.  He  was  no  nton 
nervous  than  any  Englishman  of  his  ca<ie 
is  after  a  cricket  game.  I  never  used  to 
believe  in  caste;  hut  if  it  made  that  young 
fellow  what  he  was  then.  I  do. 

It  was  remarkable  to  Und  the  common 
soldiers,  he  says,  absolutely  ignorant  of 
their  whereabouts,  just  as  Zola  has  so 
often  dose ril)e<l  them.  Le  C'ateau  might 
have  been  in  the  moon,  for  all  they  knew 
of  it.  “Write  ii  down  for  me,”  laughed 
one  of  them,  "so  if  they  pick  me  up  to¬ 
morrow  the  old  lady  will  know  where  it 
hnp|M<nisl.”  Unsupport«*d  by  tin*  French 
at  Vieq,  whence  they  had  retind  from 
Mona  on  the  Sunday  previous,  the  British 
cavalry  hud  Ix-cn  forced  to  retreat.  ** \\Vr« 
drawing  them  down  into  France  like  a 
bait,”  explained  one  of  them,  "where  the 
Frenehies  can  fight  them  on  their  own 
ground."  The  Germans  were  then  only  a 
few  scuut  miles  away,  and  ill  the  morning 
the  retreat  would  continue,  sweeping  com¬ 
pletely  through  the  little  village.  Mr. 
Dunn  tells  of  the  two  women  of  the  villngt 
who  kept  the  “Mouton  Blanc.”  "It  o 
through  them."  lie  says,  "as  much  as  from 
the  blind,  contemptuous  self-confidence  of 
Tommy  Atkins,  tliut  Lo  Cuteau  bis*ornes 
unforgettable."  He  continues: 

One  was  young  and  rosy-cheeked,  but 
ihe  other  and  head  of  the  house,  a  sallow, 
thin  being,  with  lined  cheeks  and  a  pointed 
jaw.  began  to  relate  to  me  how  many  hun¬ 
dred  meals  she  hod  served  that  day.  how 
in  her  had  health  the  village  doctor  had 
warned  her  that  she  must  have  rest  and 
sleep,  tho  she  would  be  up  at  four  in  the 
morning,  making  coffee. 

I  wonder  I  doubt— if  she  is  alive  now. 

" Hrinf ”  she  summed  up  ihe  evening, 
with  the  national  uod  and  gesture  of  lault 
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finds  to  her  hips,  at  all  the  litter  and 
.TDokage  on  the  floor.  “C'«(  In  guerre.” 

In  that,  and  the  next  few  moments,  she 
pitomiied  the  French  just  as  much  as 
lurnand  or  any  of  the  rest  had  summed  up 
he  Briton.  When  she  hail  helped  me  lift 
wo  of  the  leather  wall-l>enehcs  into  thu 
enter  of  the  eaf<S.  and  thrown  on  them 

great  striped  mattress  for  my  bed,  I 
-•iked  whether  she  would  flee  south  in  the 
Homing.  -  ^ 

"Qo?  Go  away  from  Le  Gateau — from 
ay  village— from  the  ‘Mouton  Blanc'? 
Vby  should  I  go?  The  German  pigs  will 
lOt  touch  me,”  she  averred  with  a  sublime 
aim.  tho  her  beady  eyes  flashed.  "Come, 
ve  will  have  a  bottle  of  champagne.  I  have 
**•0  keeping  it  for  years.” 

And  from  somewhere  the  red-cheeked 
prl  produced  that  bulging  big  liottle  and 
hree  slim  glasses.  It  had  no  label,  but  was 
)f  some  good  old  vintage,  tho  a  bit  sweet, 
ind  we  filled  and  refilled  with  the  hissing 
Huff,  drinking,  ”  1'irr  la  France!”  and 
roasiping  about  ten  beaux  Anglain.  and  her 
on  who  was  with  the  army  to  the  east, 
intil  quite  two  o’clock. 

Before  daylight  the  troops  and  the  daring 
orrespondent  were  amove.  With  the  first 
hafts  of  sunlight  upon  the  stacked  wheat- 
heaves  and  willow  groves  began  the  firing. 
Hie  writer  speaks  of  long  lines  of  racing 
leads,  Uhlan  cavalry,  their  horses  hidden, 
howing  above  a  hilltop  not  a  mile  away, 
aid  of  the  great  stream  of  villagers  from 
je  Gateau,  setting  out  with  a  fatalistic  pa- 
ience  along  the  St.  Quentin  road.  He  was 
he  last  to  leave  the  village,  but  finally, 
tarrying  only  a  bottle  of  spring  water, 
ic  made  his  wav  to  a  sheltering  building 
n  the  open;  and  later  progressed  os  the 
ighting  advanced.  About  two  miles  from 
Le  Gateau,  he  mounted  a  considerable  rise 
ind,  looking  bock,  saw  his  shelter  of  ^he 
light  before  already  in  flames.  Here  he 
km  joined  by  a  motor-cycle  scout,  "a  huge, 
ularid  being  with  curly  sorrel  hair."  The 
wo  watched  the  conflagration  for  some 
time.  Gontinuing,  he  writes: 

A  bearded  peasant  in  a  black  shirt  and 
supenders  ran  past  toward  the  conflagra¬ 
tion,  toward  home  and  family,  surely,  cry¬ 
ing  in  falsetto.  ”  Le  Cateau  incende!” 
Down  in  the  hollow  the  great  mass  of  cav- 
drv  were  beginning  some  maneuver  at  a 
gallop. 

"Wait,”  said  the  scout,  rising.  "You’ll 
*ee  something."  And  he  went  on  to  explain 
tow  tho  force  in  sight  was  preparing  to 
take  the  offensive  against  the  turning 
movement  of  the  Germans  to  the  east, 
which  the  cyclist  had  spoken  of.  Toward 
that  quarter  the  land  doped  upward.  One 
mass  of  the  cavalry,  under  cover  of  the 
artillery,  who  were  to  open  fire  as  soon  as 
he  former  rushed  the  approaching  enemy's 
-option,  from  the  concealment  of  the  rise, 
inged  themselves  in  the  open.  To  the 
ight  and  close  at  hand,  tho  supporting 
avalry  gathered  behind  a  dense  grove, 
hidden  and  ready  to  swing  out  and  over¬ 
power. 

"They're  wizards,  these  Germans.”  said 
the  scout,  "at  masking  their  artillery." 

Till  well  past  noon  we  waited  for  this 
conflict.  But  the  hours  went  like  lightning. 

(Continued  on  pope  6S9) 


ReadLngln  Bkd. 
Lamp  damped  U»  bed  rod. 


SAVE  YOUR  EYES ! 

Everything  depends  upon  your  eyes.  Your  eves  arc 
your  most  valuable  possession — save  them.  Here  is  the  very 
lamp  you  have  been  wishing  few  to  prevent  eye-strain  end 
to  preserve  your  sight. 

The  "WALLACE”  (T) 

Portable  Electric  Lamp 

For  Home.  Office  and  Travel. 

The  lamp  with  a  hundred  u&es. 

Stands,  Hangs,  Clamps 
or  Sticks  ANY  PLACE 

and  ANY  angle  you  put  It. 

The  handiest  lamp  in  the  world,  because 
you  can  place  it  anywhere  (cither  standing, 
ranging,  clamped,  or  stuck  by  its  suction 
*  up)  and  it  will  stay  wherever  you  put  it,  in 
any  |x>sition  desired,  and  concentrate  it 
light  exactly  where  you 
want  light— always  keep¬ 
ing  your  eyes  in  the 
shadow  ami  resting  and 
saving  them  from  strain. 

Concealed  in  base  (4) 
is  automatic  clamp  15) 
for  fastening  lamp  to  any  part  of  a  desk,  chair,  bed-rod, 
dressing  table,  etc. — "iron  grip"  rubber  suction  cup  (6)  for 
fastening  to  mirror,  window  pane,  or  any  non-porous  surface — 
spring  (5)  for  hanging  lamp  anywhere.  Ten  feet  of  silk  ex¬ 
tension  cord  (2)  and  patent  plug  which  connects  to  any 
electric  fixture.  Shade  (l)  and  socket  (1)  fit  any  size  or 

shape  bulb.  Shade  and 
bulb  tilt  to  any  angle 
you  dc«ire.  Lamp  is|hand- 
•oracly  and  durably  made  of 
high-grade  brans,  beautifully 

ntckeled.  Weighs  about  a  (M>und.  Can  lie  folded  into  a  top-lilcr 
ball  ard  carried  in  a  grip  when  traveling.  (Pee  cut.)  The 
greatest  bmp  ever  made  for  the  tourist  and  traveler. 

SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER— 10  Dir*’  FREE  Trial 

We  want  you  to  try  this  lamp — once  used  you'll 
never  be  without  it.  Write  your  name  and  address 
on  the  margin  of  this  ad,  tear  out,  pin  a  $2  bill 
(your  personal  check,  or  a  money  order)  to  it  and 
mail  to  us,  and  a  "WALLACE"  will  be  sent  you,  prepaid, 
by  parcel  post.  Use  it  10  days  and  if  not  entirely  satis¬ 
fied,  return  it  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 

Saving  your  eye -sight  is  worth  twenty  times  $2. 
Write  now,  before  you  forget  it. 

L.  D.  Wallace  Novelty  Co. 

18-20  East  4 1st  Str*«t.  N«w  York 


Lamp  aUndihg  » ratty  to 
be  twisted  to  any  angle 


Perfect  Shivint  l-amr* 
Attached  to  mirror  by 
Miction  cup. 


Folded  when  not  in 
use.  or  tor  traveling. 


AGENTS:  (KECi 


term*  »nd 


Reopen  foe  r*pot&U«  aftbtfl. 


I  particular*. 


Danda  Leather  Key-Pur*e 

With  T.«r  N..«  SUs»U  te  <bU 

Off-  By  Unit  I  WlthPoeket  Af\n 
ZDC  postpaid  I  for  Paa-Ksj/a  WC 

Save*  the  clothing  and  prevent*  the  key* 
from  riding.  Made  of  strong  ledtbrf 
with  nickel  key  ring. 

Write  fer  I II titrated  Catalog*#  ef 
Danda  leather  foedc  aadnovelUee. 

Dim  LI.  U€.  Cl.,  «  Jek!  SL.Imt  Terk 


[The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME  2$ 

STUDY 

jlJrtl  Y—  Q.rfC.(DHt  It  )ClleMBjL 


In  addition  to 

offer*  i]«omitn*c- 


Huliomi  Davte-  Comfertahl#  Rot 

port,  Quartered  Quartered  Wi 

WkH.  Oak  *•  *  «• 

$28  year*  in  the  man- 

aiactureof  hi«h  grade  fumi- 
lure,  we  are  novr  telling  direct  to  you 
W  *t  factory  coet  piu«  one  email  profit.  ^ 

1  tie  Caret eaam pie*  ol  the  ttrw  American  type  are  found 


£**r!l*r  yurnitnre  le  rn*r**U*d  la  eeerf  wprnt  ehifped  on  approval  with  *  mnru* 
Wk  runnU*.  50m  burd.1.1  laiffrta.  •*  rrevit.  nr..  an  f-r n » .rh  h».| 
eafn  ter  valua'iir*.  FRfF  -  4  ftnndp>nie  ratal,  g  a* eke  jeur  %-M  card  fwej.*  m. 
tint  (hit  U-T#  hen*  of  hanAwniie  dw  ;  ue  and  imnM/*t*f ia*  often.  |i 

"  V, 

r.rnliiir-  feSSlFlSDl'WKill  ml.ilo, 

FlmU.  R«li»r 
M.k«(..r  er  Qs.rt.rU 
WkH*  O.k  $16.50 


B«br< 

Tog  44  x  22 

Mirror  42  *  IS.  SJii  ^ 

Qs.rt.rU  WkiU  0»k  $30 
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Four  Extra  Values 
In  Sleepingwear 


Therm  arm  513  Other  Brighton-Carhhad 
Stylmu,  50c  to  S5.00 

WE  have  become  the  deeping  wear 
authorities  throng))  making  better, 
handsomer,  more  durable  and  more  com¬ 
fortable  sleeping  garments.  Extra  in  every¬ 
thing  but  cost.  There  is  a  Brighton* 
Carlsbad  garment  for  every  need;  for  every 

iiersnn  of  every  age;  a  weight  of  material 
or  every  season  or  climate,  for  indoor  or 
outdoor  ilrrpiug.  and  a  pattern  for  every  ta*tc. 


^AttSBAD 

SLEEPINGWEAR 


For  All  tho  Family ,  50c  to  S5.00 

Ip  •  B_*  -  A  ooeptfCC  pijftiM-i  union 
•  rajuulOu  pgjKDi  .  without  draw  ttrinc  - 
a  mrprUiur  Improvement  in  men's  sleeping  near. 
All  nuteiulf,  1 1 4*0  to  f 9  OS. 


2.  Foot  Pocket  Gown  garment  with  is  in. 

Item  making  tool  Due kets—  assurer  »  arm  feet  -keeps 
garment  down— brut  ft  tt  rhewnaties— SI. 00  to  $5.00 
—  medium  and  estra  heavy  weights.  f««r  men, 
women  and  cluldresi.  Also  supplied  without  hood. 

3«t_  » .  _  c| _ _  One  piece  men  s,  women's 

.  Union  oleeper  ,lUd  Children's  suits,  with 

or  without  belt.  Supplied  also  w.th  hood  and  feet 
las  Illustrated).  Complete  winter  conduct— $1.50 

to|$  to.  t. .  _  , 

a  rfIJi  Cl _ withfeet.  r.xirt values. 


4  /si  •sis  ci _ ^  witnteet.  tiui  vuuei, 

•  Child  S  bleepers  heavy  fUrmtkttw*  IWc 
up.  With  hood  and  draw-string-wrist.  <as  illus- 
trated 1.  75c  up.  Best  precaution  against  colds. 

Send  Your  Name  For  the  Nightie  Book 


ti  ftiHure*  and  priced  the  irorfiTi 

brd  B*i**4ton  o/df#|»lwy  ptarMa#M#* 


H.B.Glover  Co.  Dubuque,  Iowa 


foe  IS  j«n  »•  tat*  i-r 
Un  high**  ntWM 

m*thu6a  flr*$ 

whirl)  we  ounn.a 

p#r«.Ml  Ft*- 

fr  lucrftiikiutoint^ 


i/Ur  Ih*  ninrt  «Jt»  <«i«h 
ms U  for  I  *•« 

t  tlwiter  M>lnf 
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Investments  and  Finance 


THF.  WAR’S  COST 


Discussing  the  cost  of  the  European 

war.  A.  W.  Ferrin,  in  Moody'*  Maga- 


jjted,  hut  according  to  all  logic  some  stimu 
lation  of  our  industries  should  soon  b. 


n  (••9*of  -mr  mna-m 
iknl  wiUi 

1.4IU  ci  Bw  s»4  Utp 
after  th*  o.n*»  «te>«  «i«»i 


CORRECT  ENGRAVING 

•■d  FINE  STATIONERY 


Th*  making  of  W*44ing  R»4  S*rl*l  latlUliont. 
V)*lti«C  aad  fUii'p*!  f%p«r  f  our  »p*i‘tnl 
Wi.ft,  to  wr  awn  «h.T  >SWpl—  ami 

pr  -e«s  0|<d  nqwiU*  Write  Pnfc  L. 

LYCETT,  Socimty  Stationer 
317  W.  Ckarles  SiTMt.  galUmor*.  MS 
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1st.  Mortgage  Bonds 

SI00.  5500  &  $1000  Each 


Secured  by  first  mortgage  on  strictly  high-grade 
Chicago  Apartments  and  land  in  choice  location*, 
having  dependable  net  income  of  j  to  4  tunes 
total  interest.  Security.  2  for  1.  Legal  invest* 


total  interest,  accumy,  d  iv*  t.  « 

nient  for  banks.  i/cW  wry  requirement  oj  the 

ultra  <  on  trrrmttre  imtskwm 


Cklsags  Title  I  Trust  Co. 

guarantees  titles,  acts  a#  truttee  and  certihe*  each 
bond,  latrmt  promptly  paid  twice  a  year  Our  book 
of  lolormatloo  ami  free  on  request.  A*h  for  No.  4**L 

W.  N.  MftCQUEER  ft  CO. 

M.rt|i|.  *  M  Bukin  !•  S.  USdi  Sc.  CUcic* 


tine,  declares  that  the  loss  of  life  and  capi¬ 
tal  already  promises  to  he  on  so  vast  a 
scale  that  no  one  could  predict  what  it 
will  be.  Nor  could  its  effects  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  l»e  predicted,  since  all 
countries  are  now  closely  hound  to  one 
another.  Accepting  the  figures  $55,000,000 
a  day.  which  a  French  economist  has 
evolved  as  the  money  cost  of  the  war,  he 
declares  that  the  outlook  is  for  “figures 
that  stagger  the  imagination,’’  and  then 
asks.  Who  is  going  to  pay  for  it  all?  Unless 
by  revolution  and  repudiation  the  burden 
should  eventually  he  shifted  to  the  holders 
of  Government  lx»nds,  it  is  the  common 
people  who  will  have  to  pay  these  frightful 
bills.  Mr.  Ferriu  thinks  repudiation  not 
wholly  impossible,  especially  if  a  decisive 
defeat  should  come  to  Germany. 

All  the  Powers  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  adopted  emergency  measures  to 
strengthen  their  resources.  The  cost  will 
eventually  show  itself  in  the  funded  debts 
of  the  nations  at  war,  and  will  be  “a  mill¬ 
stone  around  the  m*ck  of  the  whole  world 
for  generations  to  come.’’  The  nations  at 
war  already  had  colossal  debts — France, 
$6,283,000,000;  Germany,  $.‘>.000,000,000 ; 
Russia,  $4,550,000,000;  Austria,  $3,750,- 
000,000;  the  United  Kingdom.  $3,500,000,- 
000;  Belgium,  $750,000,000.  When  to  these 
crushing  burdens  has  been  added  the  war’s 
cost,  it  will  become  a  grave  question  what 
the  chances  are  for  the  common  people  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  debt  and  have  some¬ 
thing  left  over  for  themselves  to  live  on. 
While  the  nations  which  eventually  win 
might  recuperate  their  shattered  finances 
from  the  indemnities  that  will  be  imposts! 
upon  the  vanquished,  it  must  In*  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  conquered  nations  will  not 
be  in  a  position  to  pay  the  victors’  debts 
and  their  own  besides;  so  that  repudiation 
would  seem  to  be  their  only  alternative — 
unless  they  resort  to  the  step  all  neutral 
nations  hope  for— addition  of  their  arma¬ 
ments.  I.ast  year  Germany  spent  on  her 
army  and  navy  $350,000,000  a  sum 
which  would  pay  3 J-j  per  cent,  interest  on 
twice  her  present  debt. 

Mr.  Ferrin  estimates  that  an  interna¬ 
tional  agreement  by  which  armies  and 
navies  were  made  unnecessary  would  n1- 
sult  in  a  total  saving  in  military  expendi¬ 
tures  of  a  sum  sufficiently  large,  not  only 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  war,  but  “to  leave  something  over 
toward  the  redemption  of  the  war-created 
debt."  Complete  disarmament  he  does 
not  regard  as  at  nil  likely,  but  he  believes  it 
possible  that  such  reductions  may  bo  made 
in  armaments  as  to  enable  the  warring 
nations  to  obtain  in  the  Havings  thus  ef¬ 
fected  funds  for  the  interest  on  the  cost 
of  the  war.  In  case  this  is  not  done,  the 
people  of  these  countries  “should  not  be 
blamed  if  they  prefer  repudiat  ion  to  starva¬ 
tion.’’  Mr.  Ferrin  then  discusses  some  of 
the  economic  results  of  the  war  on  our  side 
of  the  Atlantic: 


lation  of  our  industries  should  soon  b. 
seen.  With  practically  all  the  able-bodied 
men  in  Europe  on  the  firing-line,  some  one 
will  have  to  provide  the  warring  countries 
with  food  and  other  products,  and  we  scorn 
to  be  the  only  country  in  a  position  to  do  >0. 

“On  the  debit  side  of  the  ledger  arc-  tie 
items  of  our  trade  with  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary.  During  the  calendar 
year  1912  our  exports  to  Germany  ex¬ 
ceeded  $300,000,000  and  our  imports  from 
there  were  *186,000,000.  Our  exports  1*. 
Austria  and  Hungary  were  $24,000,000  and 
our  imports  from  there  *18,000.000.  This 
trade  will  be  lost  while  the  war  lusts,  for 
it  >h  inconceivable  that  with  Great  Britain's 
overpowering  navy  on  guard,  any  merchant 
vessels  will  get  through  to  the  ports  of 
the  Dual  Alliance. 

“Of  far  more  importance  than  anything 
else  is  the  destruction  of  capital  by  the 
war.  The  cost  of  our  Civil  War,  according 
to  the  English  statistician  Mulhull,  wu< 
£740.000,000.  that  of  the  Franco- Prussian 
War  £316,000,000,  of  the  Crimean  War 
£305.000,000.  and  or  the  war  let  w  een 
Russia  and  Turkey  £190,000,000.  In 
those  wars  a  total  of  about  0,000,000  men 
were  engaged.  In  the  present  war.  if  the 
full  strength  of  all  the  fighting  nations  i- 
called  out,  10,000,000  men  will  be  engaged. 
If  the  war  lasts  many  months  it  is  likelv 
to  «*ost  more  than  all  the  wars  of  the  last 
fifty  years  put  together. 

“The  destruction  of  capital  will  not  only 
be  enough  to  cut  off  the  foreign  murkel  for 
our  securities  for  years  to  come-,  hut  will 
cause*  a  continuous  movement  this  way. of 
our  securities  already  held  there.  This, 
however,  may  Is*  a  blessing  in  disguise,  for 
if  we  have  to  take  back  our  securities  at 
low  prices,  we  will  at  the  same  time  be 
selling  our  grain  and  many  other  tilings 
abroad  at  high  prices.  The  total  foreign 
capital  invested  in  the  United  States  was 
estimated  by  the  Royal  Statistical  Society 
in  1909  at  six  billion  dollars.  The  hulk 
of  this  capital  was  in  our  railroad  securities, 
England’s  investment  in  American  rails 
alone  l>eing  estimated  at  $3,000,000,fMXl. 
With  the  foreign  liquidation  of  the  last 
two  years  this  amount  has  probably  been 
largely  reduced.  Even  if  it  hasn’t,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  already  77  per  cent,  of  our 
railroading  financing  is  done  at  home,  for 
the  total  capitalisation  of  all  our  railroads 
is  only  about  $1 9,500, OOO.t XX),  of  which 
about  $11,000,000,000  is  in  bonds  and 
notes  and  $8.500.(XX).0(X)  in  stocks. 

“With  the  favorable  trade  balance 
which  the  war  mh-iii*  likely  to  give  us  we 
may  Ih>  aide  to  take  hack  from  Europe  at 
attractive  prices  all  its  floating  supply 
of  our  stocks  and  bonds,  and  turn  our¬ 
selves  from  a  debtor  to  a  creditor  nation." 


THE  BIG  DEBTS  OF  AMERICAN 
CITIES 


"The  business  boom  of  this  country 
which  many  market  writers  predicted 
would  follow  on  the  heels  of  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  in  Europe  has  not  yet  material- 


Howr  great  have  become  the  debts  of 
American  cities  compared  with  the  debts 
of  the  nation  and  States  has  been  brought 
out  by  a  writer  in  Bradstrcrt' «.  He  de¬ 
clares  that  the  net  debts  of  these  cities  is 
“greater  than  those  of  the  nation  and  States 
combined.”  Moreover,  the  per  capita  debt 
of  the  cities  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
nation  and  States  combined.  Not  only 
this,  but  the  per  capita  debt  of  the  cities  is 
“growing  greatly,"  while  that  of  the  nation 
and  Stat**s  “shows  a  decline  for  a  |>eriod 
of  years.”  On  June  30.  1913.  our  national 
debt,  less  cash  iu  the  Treasury,  was 
$1,028,564,055,  aud  the  net  debts  of  tho 
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WINTON  SIX 

Write  Your  Own  Guarantee 


The  American  Beauty 

THE  first  company  in  America  to  manufacture  a  marketable 
motor  car  of  any  type  (1898),  and  the  first  in  the  world  to 
manufacture  six-cylinder  cars  exclusively  (1907),  has  so  thoroly 
developed  the  Winton  Six  that  today  this  car  is  the  one  outstanding 

exemplar  of  wholesome  American  beauty  and  merit. 

* 

C  The  Winton  Six  is  free  from  every  trace  of  foreign  imitation.  Its  goodness  is 
not  of  the  make-believe  kind  that  exists  chiefly  in  the  buyer’s  imagination. 

C.You  have  only  to  see  this  car  to  recognize  its  exceptional  charm,  and  you 
have  only  to  ride  in  it  to  know  that  the  Winton  Six  will  add  a  new  zest  to 
your  enjoyment  of  life. 

C.  Your  particular  Winton  Six  can  be  finished  to  conform  to  your  individual 
taste,  making  it  distinctly  your  personal  possession — not  merely  anybody’s  car. 

«L  Our  catalog  tells  the  facts  fully  and  briefly. 


The  Winton  Motor  Car  Co.,  77  Berea  Road,  Cleveland,  O. 

Branch  Houses  in  Twenty  American  Cities 


. by  Google 


SHOE 
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States,  $345,942,305,  making  a  total  for  the 
nation  and  States  of  $1,374,506,360. 

How  this  total  compares  with  the  total 
not  debts  of  cities  is  shown  in  a  bulletin 
issued  by  the  Census  Bureau,  covering  195 
cities  that  have  a  population  of  30,000  or 
more.  The  total  indebtedness  of  these 
cities  is  $2,015,600,000,  or  an  excess  of 
$6-11,092,660  over  the  combined  indebted¬ 
ness  of  the  nation  and  States.  In  tko  mat¬ 
ter  of  per  capita  debt,  it  appears  that  the 
debts  of  the  cities  have  rapidly  increased. 
The  figures  at  hand  on  this  point  do  not 
cmbrare  all  the  195  cities  in  the  statement 
of  total  debts,  but  are  limited  to  146  cities. 

In  these  146  cities  the  |>er  capita  debt  in 
1902  was  $44.19;  in  1912  it  was  $70.47. 
In  the  same  period  the  New  York  City  per 
capita  debt  grew  from  $76.45  to  $156.57, 
while  the  per  capita  net  debt  of  the  nation 
declined  from  S12.24  to  $10.77. 

After  1911  the  cities  began  to  make  a 
somewhat  better  showing.  In  one  year, 
77  cities  showed  decreases  in  debts,  but 
there  were  117  that  showed  increases.  The 
decreases  amounted  to  $10,009,075,  the 
increases  to  $144,090,422.  Itrad&lrcel' a 
then  presents  further  figures  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  for  groups  of  cities  classified  by 
population: 

“The  first  group  comprises  those  cities 
having  a  population  of  500,000  or  over  in 
tho  year  covered;  the  second  those  having 
between  300.000  and  500,000  inhabitants; 
the  third,  t hose  having  a  population  of 
from  100,000  to  300.000:  the  fourth,  those 
with  from  50,000  to  100,000  inhabitants, 
and  the  fifth,  cities  having  from  30,000 
to  50.000  within  their  jurisdiction. 

“  For  example,  the  per  capita  net  indebt¬ 
edness  rises  from  $3.K.  12  for  the  fifth  group, 
that  of  lowest  population,  to  $12.N5  in  the 
tourth  group,  $14.01  in  the  third  group, 
$71.88  in  the  second  group,  and  $' '5.50  in 
the  first  group,  that  is,  the  one  comprising 
the  cities  of  largest  population.  Within 
the  respective  groups  the  range  is  sotne- 
times  wide,  as  will  lx*  seen  by  reference  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  first  group  the  lowest 
city.  Detroit,  has  onlv  $18.09  per  capita 
net  debt,  while  New  Vork  has  $150.5/. 

“  In  the  second  group  Washington.  D.  ( \, 
the  lowest  city,  lias  $24.59,  while  Cincinnati, 
the  highest,  has  $139.18.  In  tho  third 
group  Denver,  Col.,  is  lowest,  with  $3.82, 
while  the  figure  of  $109.23  is  given  for 
Omaha,  N'eb.,  the  highest.  In  the  fourth 
group  the  figures  range  from  $8.93  /or 
•iohnstown.  Pa.,  the  lowest,  to  $128.73  for 
Portland,  Me.,  tho  highest.  In  the  fifth 
group  the  lowest  city,  Springfield.  Mo.,  has 
only  $3.75,  while  Galveston,  Tex.,  is 
credited  with  $113.24. 

“  As  an  illustration  of  the  divergence  of 
individual  cities  from  the  general  rule,  it  is 
noted  that  the  per  capitanct  indebtedness  of 
Chicago,  the  second  city  in  size  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  is  13  percent,  less  than  that  of  Council 
BiufTs.  Iowa,  the  smallest  of  the  195  cities 
reporti*d.  Ten  oitii-s  show  a  per  capita  net 
indebtedness  in  excess  of  $10U,  namely.  New 
York,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Los  Angeles, 
New  Orleans,  Omaha,  Tacoma,  Portland, 
Me.,  Atlantic  City,  and  (Jalvcston,  while 
eight,  namely.  Denver,  Erie,  Peoria, 
Johnstown,  Springfield.  Mo.,  Joliet,  Deca¬ 
tur.  III.,  and  Lansing.  Mich.,  show  a  net 
j>er  capita  indebtedness  of  less  than  $10." 
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STYLL  49®>u  like  it  — 

modish  in  every  de¬ 
tail-  shaped  according  to 
the  natural  lines  of  your 
feet— and  complete  com¬ 
fort— that's  what  you  get 
when  you  buy  The 
Horshcim  Shoe. 


Look  for  Name  in  Shoo 

Booklet  thawing  "Stylet  of 
the  Ttmtl"Jret  on  tequetl . 

The  Floraheim  Shoe  Co 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Every  business 
man  should  in¬ 
form  himself  as  to 
the  advantages  and 
superiority  of 


Get  the  expert  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  largest  Locker 
manufacturers  in  the  world — 
even  though  you  don’t  buy, 
the  information  will  he 
mighty  valuable. 

Edw.  Darby  &  Sons  Co.,  Inc. 

248  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Maker*  of  Steel  Cabinet *,  Bin j 
and  Shelving 


Now  made  In  sties  suitable  for  the  Aline  unit* 
of  all  standard  makes  both  in  wood  and  steel. 

This  makes  It  possible  for  you  to  “S.it'E- 
CAMSEf  your  private  papers  and  bu*i- 
nets  records  from  fire  and  theft  exactly  as  the 
United  States  Government  Is  protecting  the 
diplomatic  secrets  of  the  nations  In  the  Amcr* 
tcan  Consulates  at  all  Important  capitals  of 
warring  Europe. 

THE  SAFE-CABINET  11914  Model)  is  the 
only  utecl  filing  cabinet  bearing  the  label  01 
inspection  of  the  Underwriters' Laboratories. 

If  you  don't  find  '•SAFE-CABINET" 
in  your  telephone  directory ,  addrvoe 

THE  SAFE-CABINET  COMPANY 
Dept.  L-*  Marietta,  Ohio 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  GERMANY 

Until  tho  Gorman  war  loans  had  boon 
oversubscribed  for,  as  officially  announced 
in  tho  third  week  of  September,  doubt  had 
been  exprest  as  to  the  success  of  these 
loans.  Commenting  on  tho  success  of  tho 
loans.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  remarks 
that  tho  extent  to  which  German  banking 
stands  the  test  that  has  now  been  imposed 
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upon  it  “will  bo  one  of  the  most  interesting 
«‘*,onomio  developments  of  the  war."  Suc¬ 
cessful  flotations  of  war  loans  are  common 
occurrences  when  u  war  is  (Mjpular.  But 
The  Journal  U-lieves  that  it  sees  "a  poten¬ 
tial  danger  in  heavy  note  issues  by  the 
Reiehshank.”  Indeed,  the  future  of  Ger¬ 
man  banks  “is  at  stake.”  Following  arc 
other  points  in  the  article: 

“The  great  improvement  in  the  German 
monetary  situation  during  the  last  year  or 
two  has  attracted  considerable  attention  in 
the  linaneial  world.  But  has  it  lieen  a  gen¬ 
uine  growth,  or  will  it  fall  to  the  ground 
under  the  heavy  test  to  which  it  must  |nt- 
foree  be  subjected,  even  under  the  most 
favorable  of  conditions? 

"We  know  little  so  far  of  what  has  taken 
place  in  the  Berlin  money  market.  What 
lias  lnx*n  allowed  to  come  through  has  lio**n 
fragmentary  and  not  very  satisfactory, 
owing  to  the  military  necessities.  It  is 
known  that  the  Kcichshank  has  had  to  re¬ 
sort  to  extensive  issues  of  notes  which  are 
nothing  more  than  government  notes.  A 
recent  advice  indicated  that  over  2,000,- 
000,000  marks  in  these  notes  had  been  is- 
sued  since  the  outbreak  of  tin*  war.  The 
notes  were  generally  well  received  by  the 
public.  Some  business  houses  and  small 
stores,  it  at)  pears,  ref  used  to  take  tho 
nor t*,  with  tne  result  that  the  Government 
l*romptly  ordered  these  establishments 
closed. 

"A  heavy  issue  of  more  or  less  fiat  money 
of  this  description  put  out  bv  a  nation  at 
war  is  a  potential  danger.  Should  success 
ftttend  its  arms  then-  is  no  doubt  that  a 
normal  condition  would  soon  he  restored. 
Rut,  otherwise,  the  mending  process  might 
l»e  very  seriously  impeded. 

“It  must  also  la*  borne  in  mind  that  any 
contemplation  of  Germany’s  financial  struc¬ 
ture  must  take  into  consideration  the  joint- 
stork  hanks,  which  have  been  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  financial  and  commer¬ 
cial  progress  of  the  country.  These  hanks 
in  Germany  are  really  more  like  promoters. 
They  are  not  only  part  owners  of  the  great 
commercial  enterprises,  hut  they  have 
helped  to  finance  them,  their  activities  ex¬ 
tending  over  the  sea*.  Consequently,  in 
addition  to  facing  the  universal  havoc 
wrought  by  the  war,  their  future  is  also 
rant  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  success  of 
the  German  arms.  Hence  the  position  of 
the  German  joint-«tock  banks  may  Ik>  said 
to  lie  more  precarious  than  those  of  the 
other  warring  nations.” 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  I^ondon 
Economic/  declares  that,  by  the  end  of 
August,  Germany  had  showed  signs  of  hav¬ 
ing  adapted  herself  to  the  new  conditions. 
At  first  there  were  panic  and  excitement, 
hut  these  subsided.  The  harvest  had  been 
in  the  main  gathered  and  the  rise  in  food 
prices  for  the  time  being  hud  been  checked. 
Other  conditions  are  described  as  follows: 

"In  Berlin,  public  life  seems  almost  nor¬ 
mal.  except  for  the  restriction,  almost  to  the 
point  of  disappearance,  of  tram,  bus,  un¬ 
derground,  and  city  railway  traffic.  Export 
trade,  despite  the  vigorous  attempt  to  keep 
"pen  all  connections  with  neutral  countries, 
has  been  completely  crippled,  and  indus¬ 
tries  of  all  kinds,  except  for  the  production 
of  war  material,  have  come  very  nearly  to 
a  standstill,  and  what  little  home  trade  re¬ 
mains,  apart  from  the  supply  of  food,  is 
being  carried  on  under  great  difficulties. 

“  In  the  great  Rhenish  Westphalian  coal¬ 
field  there  appears  to  have  been  some  re¬ 
covery.  and  production  is  said  to  have  been 
raised  again  to  00  per  cent,  of  the  normal 
output.  This,  however,  hardly  corresponds 
W>  another  statement  that  the  triple  shifts 
have  now  been  reduced  to  one.  Whatever 
the  coal  production  may  be  is  of  little  use 
to  industrial  life  in  general,  since  so  far  it 
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“AVOID  THE  FIVE-O’CLOCK  RUSH” 

J 

Read  what  users  say- 

Indisputable  evidence  from  our  own  home  town 


Pence 

Automatic  Feed 

Mailing 

Machine 

One  operator  only  required. 
Saves  both  time  and  money. 
Accurate  check  on  stamps 
used.  No  knives — no  muti¬ 
lated  stamps.  Takes  envelopes 
up  to  12x5  inches — different 
thicknesses  without  adjust¬ 
ment. 


“Uniformly  stamped 
— securely  sealed” 

“We  would  not  be  without  it  for 
many  times  the  cost.  The  letters  are 
turned  out  uniformly  stamped  and 
securely  sealed.  ** 

International  Stock  Food  Co. 

“Satisfactory  for  two 
years  ” 

“It  has  been  in  satisfactory  use  in 
this  office  for  two  years.** 

The  Northwestern  National  Bank . 

“Paid  for  itself” 

“We  consider  the  work  of  the 
Pence  nothing  short  of  phenomenal. 
It  has  more  than  paid  for  itself  in 
the  first  year’s  service.” 

Farm,  Stock  and  Home . 


“Works  perfectly” 

“It  is  giving  entire  satisfaction 
both  affixing  stamps  and  sealing. 
The  machine  works  perfectly.” 

Tri-State  Telephone 
A  Telegraph  Co . 

Send  for  Folder 

As  a  systematize^  executive  or  office 
man  responsible  for  the  cost  of  mail¬ 
ings,  you  should  at  least  investigate 
the  Pence.  What  it  is  saving  for 
others,  it  will  surely  save  for  you. 
Ask  for  descriptive  folder — no  obli¬ 
gation  on  your  part. 

Pence  Mailing  Machine  Co.,  Dept  D-3,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

“AVOID  THE  FIVE-O’CLOCK  RUSH" 


Amberg  File  &  Index  Co 

1400  to  1416  Fulton  Street,  Chicago  79  &  81  Duane  Street,  New  Yoi 


Doing  business  with  specialists  in  our  line  is  just  as  profitable  as  getting  the  best  servi 
and  advice  in  any  other  field  of  activity. 

Selecting  furniture  is  important  but  is  only  the  beginning  and  is  after  all  the  least  in 
portant  part  of  installing  a  filing  outfit.  Any  number  of  people  can  sell  you  furniture  ar 
leave  the  rest  to  you,  with  a  possibility  that  both  furniture  and  equipment  after  a  little  tin 
will  prove  unsatisfactory.  There  is  quite  a  difference  between  buying  furniture  at 
installing  a  system. 

The  idea  that  any  man.  clever  or  otherwise,  can  install  his  own  system  is  a  mistake.  It  takes  yean* 
acquiic  a  knowledge  of  the  many  ways  things  can  be  done  and  the  right  material  to  «w  in  doing  them.  V 
h  id  it  d  tficult  to  handle  some  tilings  even  though  we  have  installed  60.000  filing  systems  and  have  had 
years'  experience* 

Our  method  of  procedure  is  (whenever  possible)  to  send  a  competent  man.  who  with  your  help  and  cooper 
tion  will  plan  the  complete  system  you  need*  Our  prices  for  what  we  furnish  are  published  in  our  Catalogue  ai 
there  is  no  charge  for  services. 


For  Preliminary  Reading  Send  for  Catalogue  No.  1819  B 
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THE  TELL-TALE  CARD 

If  you  ever  uw  a  nun  (h«  waa  *  seal  •alcaman) 
take  from  hi*  pocket  a  cm*  containing 
PeerlcM  Patent  Book  Form  Card* 
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each  a  thin*  U  PpidWc  1  c*rtl 
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HS  the  human  body  has  its  own 
organs  for  removing  broken- 
down  tissues  and  poisonous 
gases  and  replacing  them 
with  fresh,  pure  air,  so  should  the 
home  he  equipped  with  means  for 
getting  rid  of  dust  and  dirt  and  bad 
air  and  of  purifying  itself  with 
wholesome  air  from  outside.  This 
need  is  perfectly  supplied  by  the 

TUEC8®®' 


For  Health  and  CleanlineMM 


Permanently  installed,  out  of  sight  in 
the  basement,  with  ample  piping  connect¬ 
ing  it  with  all  parts  of  the  house,  the 
TUEC,— “The  Heart  of  the  Hoinc,"- 
furtmhesthc  vital  force  that  means  clean 
lines*  and  health  and  vigorous  life.  The 
pressure  of  a  button  starts  its  motor 
throbbing,  —its  powerful  fan  revolves  and 
the  whole  house  begins  to  breathe. 

Down  through  the  pipes  come  the 
dirt  and  duit  into  a  sealed  air-tight  vessel. 

With  them  come  thousands 
of  cubit*  I  ret  of  dearl.lxtMthed- 
over  air.  ladm  with  minute 
bacteria  that  would  otherwise 
i  I  nd  their  way  into  the 
throats  and  lungs  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  ThU  air  is  all  egr-rllcd 
through  a  vent  outside  the 
building ar.d  its ptare U  taken 
by  fresh,  pure  atmosphere 
from  out  of  d'>or*. 

Dirt, dust,  diseaseand  mel¬ 
ancholy,  household  drudgery 
and  the  ills  that  follow  It,  are 
strangers  to  the  home  that  is 
riiuiiiiTd  with  the  TCEC. 
And  there  is  a  TUEC  per 
fectly  suited  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  your  building,  no 
matter  what  its  si/e  or  age. 
The  cost  is  well  within  your 
means,  and  le*s  than  sour 
expectations.  Installation 
can  be  made  at  any  time* 
Writ*  t#4»v  far  lk«  Tt  SC 

lla«4.  Su*bllf  alia* 

The  United  Electric  Co. 

6  Hurford  5*-,  Canton,  Ohio 


has  boon  impossible*  to  provide  transport 
for  any  coal  except  for  military  and  govern¬ 
ment  purposes. 

"The  gn*at  association  of  manufacturers, 
such  as  the  Hansabund,  appear  to  be  very 
active  in  organizing  whatever  trade  then- 
may  l>e  on  an  'Imperial’  basis.  As  far  us 
food  supplies  go,  it  is  boasted  that  Germany 
has  now  ntor-ks  for  eighteen  months,  which, 
with  the  necessary  allowance  for  exaggera¬ 
tion,  would  agree  more  or  less  with  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  one  year  made  in  this  letter  three 
weeks  ago.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Russian  advance  makes  the  prospects  for 
the  next  harvest  gloomy  enough,  since  the 
gn-at  rye  districts  on  which  Germany  de¬ 
pends  will  soon  lieeome  the  center  of  war. 
A  warning  against  the  wholesale  slaughter 
of  young  ana  liroeding  cattle  suggests  that 
the  pinch  is  !>eing  felt  here  also. 

“As  was  inevitable,  it  is  the  poor  who  an* 
already  suffering  most  severely.  According 
to  Vorw/.rts,  an  investigation  carried  out  by 
trade-union  officials  reveals  the  fact  that 
there  were  already  a  week  ago  more  than 
100,000  unemployed  in  Berlin,  and  in  order 
to  realize  the  full  significance  of  these  fig¬ 
ures,  it  must  be  n*meml*ered  that,  in  adai- 
tion,  the  whole  able-bodied  male  population 
up  to  the  age  of  40  has  already  been  taken 
away  into  the-'  army.  The  removal  of 
reservists,  varying  in  different  works 
roughly  from  25  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  totals 
employed,  instead  of  giving  opportunities 
for  more  employment,  have  made  it  neoe"> 
sary  to  shut  down  more  works.  Some  em¬ 
ployers  are  taking  a  dcsnieable  advantage 
of  their  opportunity.  Tney  have  reduced 
the  wages  of  those  remaining,  and,  instead 
of  taking  on  new  hands,  arc  working  over¬ 
time  at  reduced  rates, 

"According  to  the  Berliner  Taqeblalt  of 
August  20,  the  Berlin  branch  of  the  metal 
workers’  union  has  12  percent,  unemployed, 
apart  from  the  20  per  cent,  of  its  members 
in  the  field;  the  wood-workers’  union,  agui:i 
npart  from  those  in  the  field,  has  14,00.* 
unemployed  out  of  a  total  membership  of 
27,000.  The  masons’  union,  out  of  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  12,000,  has  2,000  at  the  front 
and  2,500  unemployed.  The  bookbinders’ 
union  has  3,200  unemployed,  as  compuml 
with  an  average  of  500.  A  third  of  the 
textile  workers  in  Berlin  are  said  by  this 
radical  pa|»er  to  bo  unemployed,  but  to 
judge  from  Vorwarls  this  figure  is  far  too 
moderate. 

“In  the  Solingen  steel  manufacture, 
again  according  to  Vorwirtt,  every  branch 
of  the*  industry,  except  tho  manufacture  of 
weapons,  is  practically  at  a  standstill.  In 
Berlin,  at  least,  it  would  seem  impossible 
when  work  has  boon  once  hist  to  find  more, 
and  enormous  crowds  of  people  from  every 
walk  of  life  arc  said  to  wait  outside  the 
chief  newspaper  offices  on  the  ofT-ohanre  of 
earning  a  few  pfennigs  by  the  sale  of 
papers.  The  finding  of  school  children  at 
pulilic  expense  is  lieing  organized  on  a 
wholesale  scale,  and  eating-halls,  where  a 
midday  meal  can  ho  obtained  for  10  pfen¬ 
nigs,  an1  being  instituted  in  the  poorer  part 
of  the  city.” 

Of  Course.— Teas  Why  were  you 

weeping  in  the  picture  show?  " 

Jess — "  It  was  a  moving  picture." — 
Judge. 

Question  of  Fact.— The  judge  decided 
that  certain  evidence  was  inadmissible. 

Counsel  took  strong  exception  to  the 
ruling,  and  insisted  that  it  was  admissible. 

"  I  know,  your  honor,”  said  he,  warmly, 
"  that  it  is  proper  evidence.  Here  I  have 
been  practising  at  the  Bar  for  forty  years, 
and  now  I  want  to  know  if  I  am  supposed 
to  be  a  fool?  " 

“  That,"  quietly  replied  the  judge,  **  is  a 
question  of  fact,  and  not  of  law,  so  I  won’t 
pass  any  opinion  upon  it,  but  will  let  the 
jury  decide." — Sacred  Heart  Rcincte. 


Hartford 


equipped  with  this  special  Foril 

Hartford  Cushion  Spring. 

made  by  the  pioneer  and  world’s 
largest  shock  absorber  manufactur¬ 
ers.  Hartford  Cushion  Springs 

give  the  needed  resiliency  to  make 
Ford  springs  work  ideally.  Put  them 
on  your  Ford  and  ensure  easy  nding 
no  matter  where  you  ride.  The 

CUSHION 
SPRING 

SPECIAL  FORD  MODEL 

is  a  marvel  of  efficient).  Careful  study 
of  Ford  requirements  and  exhaustive 
tests  preceded  our  offering. it  to  Ford 
owners.  I  lie  unmodiate,  widespread 
demand  plus  Hartford  manufacturing 
facilities  enables  us  to  make  the  price 
extremely  low  without  any  sacrifice  in 
quality.  $  1 6  per  set  of  four,  complete, 
ready  to  go  on  your  Ford.  Easytoattoch 

GUARANTEE:  'Money  back  if  not  Misfa* 
lory.*  Under  dm  broad  policy  all  HARTtON) 
product!  are  sold.  Any  article  of  our  maim- 
Ucture  MttnoviBf  iiUiifftctDvy  alter  30  dim* 
trial  from  date  of  pordiate,  caii  be  retained 
.uni  (He  pOfduse  price  wrll  be  refunded 
AJJttn  Detuirtrnerd  B  fur  minfaiufe  c 
HARTFORD  SUSPENSION  COMPANY 
Maker!  dTrvfiadl •  Hartford  Shack  AWrWn 


19)  Mormn  Sf.4  Jmtr  City.  N.  J. 

Br-jti-  bet  fit  la  ft  citlei  Dealer*  Krr+ 


Music  Rolls  HALF  PRICE 

I  Enjoy  thear  highest  grade  player-piano 
rolls,  famotu  far  eiqutute  tone  err  ante- 

“  i  «  l  \ \ — r\  \ — .  at  so4"  i«  *• 

*  •  _\_Lv*  ^  than  regdbj  list 

Any  4,  $2;  Prepaid 


S*nd  money  onjrf  for  yoar 
cholre  of  thla  introductory 
Hat — *mrh  In  Imitation  Irathrr 
bog— prepaid  by  return  mail; 
Butler  dy  Croud  Potku 

de  CWrrf,  SaOoUon’t  tail 
rfcarrr.  HrpUtUte  Kilt  Wall*, 


iraluUttoni. 


prtcr*. 
over  3000  Popu¬ 
lar,  Clootie  and 
Operatic  •elec¬ 
tion*  at  next-to- 
coit  price*  <M- 
notc  only): 

Soc  rolls  •  25c 

7JC  rotli  -  40c 
St.oo  roll*  •  50c 
ft. IS  roll*  -  65c 
Si- 50  rolls  •  SOc 
|i.7j  rolls  .  95c 


© 


CATALOG  -rJ 
saving  offer*  NOW. an 
cure  the  beet  oak  rolls  at 
pnirti rally  half  usual  price. 


A.  C  CONSUMERS  MUSIC  CO. 
l Station  C  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  page  653) 

The  shell-fire  around  the  town  waxed  furi- 
uus.  Pale  flashes  pricked  themselves  out 
yonder,  like  a  long  fuse  lighting  intermit¬ 
tently  at  dozens  of  points.  Over  the  drift¬ 
ing  liaze  from  the  invisible  guns,  the  burst- 
.ng  shrapnel  showed  itself  in  shapes  of  tiny, 
voolly  white  clouds  spawning  in  the  clear 
sky,  expanding  magically.  Tho  the  wind 
was  strongly  toward  them,  the  thundering, 
’.he  ugly  menace,  was  deafening,  desolating. 
Sometimes  smoke  hid  the  church  dome. 
Powder  gleams  broke  out  between  us  and 
it  A  few  shells  burst  directly  over  the 
mulct  where  the  cavalry  had  been,  not  a 
quarter-mile  away. 

■'They’re  getting  our  range,”  said  my 
friend.  “We’d  better  get  out  of  this.’’ 

But  we  hail  no  more  than  crossed  the  road 
to  the  foolish  “cover"  of  a  larger  tree  than 
:be  scout,  who  had  left  his  motor-cycle 
against  the  wheat-sheaves,  sauntered  buck 
for  it,  remarking.  “That  was  silly  of  me." 
Peasants  from  the  next  village  south, 
Buiigny,  grouped  around  us,  and  he  idly 
warned  them  away.  A  beautiful,  dark- 
faced  girl,  with  raven  hair,  approached 
him.  and  said  with  a  deliberate  winning- 
uau— French  of  the  French  that  she  was 
■a  those  thrilling  moments: 

" Montieur,  voun  n'avrz  pan  dr  la  prurf  ” 

Flirting  on  the  battle-field!  Who  but 
the  Frau^ainrt 

Occasionally  an  automobile  or  motor¬ 
cycle  appeared  with  English  and  French 
officers,  or  scouts,  such  as  his  companion. 
The  artillery  firing  grew  more  intermittent, 
waned,  and  then  broko  forth  again  as  the 
Eugliah  gain««d  ground.  Of  the  close  of  the 
battle  we  read : 

The  cavalry  below  were  breaking  posi¬ 
tion,  galloping  in  all  directions.  More 
Appeared  on  the  ridge  south  of  where  the 
Hiemy  had  been  expected.  On  our  oppo¬ 
site  side,  long  lines  of  troops — infantry 
nareked  south  on  a  hidden  road.  Another 
aotor-aoout,  even  younger,  red-faced  and 
lithe,  with  a  tiny  black  mustache,  dashed 
jp  for  a  moment,  and  as  he  left  turned  to 
ne.  demanding,  briskly,  “  I  Ray,  by  the 
ray,  what  are  you  doing  here?”  But  ho 
•ode  off  before  I  could  answer,  bidding  so¬ 
on?  to  my  first  friend,  calling  him  by 
ante.  "Walker.” 

Again  we  were  alone  on  the  bank  under 
:b«  barbed- wire  fence,  except  for  the 
peasants.  It  was  covered  with  red  clover, 
ltd  all  at  oncre  I  found  a  four-leaved 
ipeimen  and  gave  it  to  “Mr.  Walker." 
*ho  stuck  it  in  bis  cap  with  a  vague  smile. 
The  boy  in  corduroys  began  to  gag  and 
point  into  the  sky  over  the  marching  in- 
hntry,  where  the  rattle  of  cylinders  had 
Again  broken  forth. 

“German  'plane,  by - !"  exclaimed  the 

*out.  “Look  at  her  turned-back  wings.” 

Bv  the  angle  in  each  ’plane,  the  resem- 
■lance  to  an  eagle,  or  a  buzzard,  was  un- 
atiny.  It  was  steering  straight  for  us, 
«me  500  meters  high,  but  before  the 
Breathless  instant  when  it  hung  straight 
Bverhcad  and  then  sailed  away  eastward, 
the  infantry  massed  on  the  road  gave  it  a 
tackling  defiance  with  their  rifles. 

“Our  men,  over  there,  then,”  said 
Walker,  cranking  his  cycle.  “I  was  won- 
hr.ng  who  they  were,"  he  drawled,  and 
rilhout  a  word  of  parting  whisked  away 
h'Wn  the  rear  slope. 

The  cavalry,  too,  were  withdraw  ing.  I  • 


Read  This  List  Before 
You  Select  Your  New  Car 

HERE  is  a  lot  of  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  y< 
depend  upon  your  Starting,  Lig 
Owners  of  cars  equipped  with 


ou  can 
ystems. 
estinghouse  Systems 
are  sure  of  a  spinning  start  every  time  they  press  the  starter 
button;  that  every  cylinder  receives  a  hot  spark  every  time: 
and  that  the  Westinghouse  lighted  lamps  give  a  steady  and 
bright  light  every  foot  of  the  way. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Systems 
Starting — Lighting — Ignition 

are  made  by  engineers  who  have  a  world  wide  reputation  and  knowledge 
of  electrical  apparatus  and  equipment  The  fact  that  these  systems  have 
been  tested  and  adopted  by  the  be  it  automobile  engineers  in  the  business 
is  a  guarantee  of  service  and  reliability. 

Read  this  list  carefully;  there  is  a  car  for  every  purpose. 

irtci  Triur*  Ftrr  EufiuvCo.  'Qm,  W ,  (>avia  MnU>r  Osr  C#-  4urUr  N(|  Cn.,  'Tftthiirttr'* 

*4utiura  AuVxivl-tU  Co.  *tX*r«s  M  »4.r  Cat  Co.  tILiioUo*  IMov  Tiurk  Co. 

i.,i  .—  >.iu  r.  I  A  T  2  tflia  Jlurwilk  MnUir  Cftf  Co. 

•!7i.rr“y.ta  ..  ^  -  •  tn»  flsrr#  Anus  Car  Co. 

4.C  tor.' tOo.  Hal  1*1.7  ♦»«».*  Muter Car  Oa.  ttolloiM  Motor Cor  Co. 

*Th«  tor!!..  V-m*T  Co  ,  Olid."  IThs  Kiaa«U  tt.  L«  Car  Co.  fTls#  Kirtvaroa  Auto  Ilf*  Co. 

•ll  iffi-lMtdtt  Co.  *  Hi#  Lrotioi  M  l  /  i  mi  Co.  tNo|tr  Motor  Co  ,  luc. 

♦/  I.  Casa  T.  If .  Co.  •Uainftoa- Howard  CV  *>p~dw«il  Motor  Cor  Co. 

H'htdwkk  Enjuv+ertnc  Works  tTb#  l**'tiaudxl*  Co. .  i  Atutrica  found  ant  M#*l  Cor  Co. 

haolWr  Motor  Cor  Co.  *M  -Far  land  M.  b»r  Co.  *  Me  ward  M.toc  Cctfporaiigti 

V  isscaot  M-tor  CV..  "Ohio”  'TU  Mack*  M  -tor  Cor  Co.  ’YuJraa  If  if.  Co. 

*  Storting.  Lighting .  and  Ignition,  f  Storting  and  Lighting,  t  Lighting  and  Ignition. 

Sold  to  Automobile  Manufacturers  only  Full  information  sent  on  request 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 

- -  Automobile  Equipment  Department 

Main  Office,  East  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

A  |  P*rty~fiv*  Officer.  Sm  ut  SUttont  in  Principal  C$1  to s  I  A 


IttkNSMf 

^iUCTEIC 


Made  of  Imported  Havana  Picadura,  from  our  own  plantations  in  Cuba— leaves  that  arc  too  short 
to  roll  into  our  Idc  cigars.  They're  not  pretty,  no  bands  or  decoration*,  but  you  don't  smoke 
looks.  Customers  call  them  Diamonds  in  the  Rough.  All  AH  inches  long,  some  even  longer.  Only 
IOC  at  this  "Get  Acquainted"  price.  Money  cheerfully  refund* <1  if  you  don't  receive  at  least 
double  value.  Mention  strength  when  ordering.  Our  references.  Dun  or  Bradstreet’a  or  any  Bank. 


EDWIN  CIGAR  CO.. Inc. -Lirjicst  Mail  Order  Cigar  House  m  rlw  World  l 
1>EPT.N<».!7. 2  :t  Am  -  2342  THIHI>  AVLNUK  NEW  YORK  ^ 
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Gasoline  Pleasure  Care 


A  p  person  Bros.  Auto.  Co.  Kokomo.  lad. 
Ben  ham  Manufacturing  Co. 

Detroit.  Midi. 
Cod 01  ac  Motor  Cat  Co.  Detroit.  Mich. 
Chalmers  Motor  Co.  Detroit.  Mich. 

Colo  Motor  Cat  Co.  Indianapolis,  lad. 
Cunningham.  Soo  a  Co*  Jam** 

Koch  eater.  N.  Y. 
Dorris  Motor  Car  Co.  St.  Louia.  Mo. 
Elkhart  Carriage  At  Harness  Mfg.  Co. 

Elkhart,  lod. 

Franklin  M  anuf  acturing  Co..  II.  H. 

Syracuse.  N.  V. 

Hiyn«  Auto  mobile  Co. 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Co. 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Co. 

Kiwi  Motor  Co. 

Lexington*  Howard  Co. 


Kokomo,  lod. 
Detroit.  Mich. 
Detroit.  Mich. 
Hartford.  Wb. 
Conner*  \  llle.  lod. 


LocomobUa  Co.  of  America 

Bridgeport.  Coon. 
LoHet  Motor  Car  Co.  Detroit.  Mich. 
Lyons  Atlas  Co.  Indianapolis,  lod. 

Mitchell  Lewi#  Motor  Co.  Racine.  Wk 
Moline  Automobile  Co.  Mol  Lae.  1KL 

Motor  Car  Manufacturing  Company 

Indianapolia.  lod. 
Moyer.  H.  A.  *  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Moon  Motor  Car  Co.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Nordyka  St  Mar  moo  Co. 

lod  Lana  polla.  lod. 
Oida  Motor  Worka  Lan-log.  Mich. 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co.  Detroit.  Mich. 
Pierian  Motor  Car  Company 

Cleveland.  Ohio 
Pierce- Arrow  Motor  Cat  Co. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Pilot  Motor  Car  Co.  Richmond,  lad. 
Premier  Motor  Mfg.  Co. 

Indiana  poll*,  lod. 
Pullman  Motor  Car  Co.  York,  Pa. 

Kco  Motor  Car  Co.  { Oat. 
kunrll  Motor  Car  Co.  Wnt  Toronto.  Out. 
Simplex  Automobile  Co.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Speedwell  Motor  Car  Co.  Dayton,  Ohio 
Stanley  Motor  Carriage  Co. 

Ntwtoo.  Mas*. 
Stearns  Co_  P.  B.  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Stodebaker  Corporation  Detroit.  Mich, 
stutx  Motor  Car  Co.  Indianapolia.  Ind. 
WUe  Motor  Vehicle  Co.  Moline  XU. 

Wayne  Worka  Richmond.  Ind. 

WW ye-Ove? land  Co.  Toledo.  Ohio 

Win  ton  Motor  Car  Co.  Cleveland.  Ohio 


EUctric  Pleas  urn  Cars 

And tr*oo  EJsctHc  Car  Co.  Detroit.  Mich. 
Buffalo  Electric  Vehicle  Co. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Century  Elect  He  Car  Co.  Detroit,  Mich. 
Chicago  Electric  Motor  Cat  Co. 

Chicago.  Iff. 

Ohio  Elec  trie  Car  Co.  Toledo,  Ohio 

Rauch  a  Lang  Carriage  Company 

Cleveland.  Ohio 
Waverly  Co.  Indianapolia,  Ind. 


Electric  Commercial  Cars 

Andersoa  Electric  Co.  Detroit,  Mich. 
Baker  Motor  Vehicle  Co.  Cleveland.  Ohio 
Buffalo  Electric  Vehicle  Co.  Buffalo.  N.  V. 
Commercial  Truck  Co.  of  America 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

General  Vehicle  Company 

Long  Island  City.  N.  V. 
Walker  Vehicle  Co.  Chicago.  I1L 

Ward  Motor  Vehicle  Co. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 
Wavcttr  Co.  Indianapolia.  Ind 


The  Companies 
Timken  Keeps 

You  who  have  read  Timken 
advertisements  realize  how  im¬ 
portant  to  your  safety,  to  low 
upkeep  cost,  to  the  long  satis¬ 
factory  use  of  your  motor  car 
it  is  to  have  good  axles  and 
bearings. 

You  have  been  urged  to  ask  direct 
about  the  service  Timken  Bearings 
and  Axles  are  giving.  To  “talk  with 
the  man  who  rides  on  Timkens” 
anywhere  and  everywhere  you  find 
him.  To  “talk  with  the  repair  man’  * 
who  knows  all  makes  of  cars  and 
their  parts. 

IntheTimken  Primers,  “On  Bear¬ 
ings’*  and  “On  Axles,”  (sent  free  on 
request )  you  will  read  the  reasons  back 
of  the  good  service  Timken  Bearings 
and  Axles  give. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the 
eating.  Things  as  well  as  men  are 
known  by  the  company  they  keep. 
And  by  their  place  in -that  company. 

Here  are  named  most  of  “the  companies 
Timken  keeps.”  All  use  Timken  Roller 
Bearings  or  Timken- Detroit  Axles  or  both,  in 
part  or  throughout,  in  one  or  more  of  their 
models.  A  booklet  list  naming  the  Timken 
equipment  and  its  location  in  each  model  will 
be  sent  with  the  primers. 

Tha  Tlmkan  Roll**  B**ring  Co.  \w ■  .7 
Canton.  Ohio  \W 

Th*  Tlnak*n  -  Detroit  Aal*  Co.  ^9/ 
Detroit.  Michigan  V 


Gasoline  Commercial  Cara 

Ahreoa-Pox  Fire  Engine  Co.  Clariafiail 
American  At  British  Mfg.  Co.  Providence 
American- L*F ranee  Fire  Engine  Co. 

Elmira.  N.  Y. 

Anderson  Coupling  At  Fire  Supply  Co. 

Kanaaa  City.  Kan. 
Alter  bury  Motor  Car  Co.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Autocar  Co.  Ardmore.  Pa. 

Available  Truck  Co.  Chicago.  IU. 

Avery  Co.  Peoria.  111. 

Brsscmer  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Grove  City,  Pa. 
Blair  Mfg.  Co.  Newark,  Ohio 

Bowling  Green  Motor  Co. 

Bowling  Green.  Ohio 
Chsss  Motor  Truck  Co.  Syracuse.  N.  V. 
Croce  Automobile  Co.  Aabury  Park,  N.  J. 
Cunningham.  Son  At  Co-,  Jamee 

Roc  heater,  N.  Y. 
Detroit- Wyandotte  Motor  Co. 

Wyandotte.  Mich. 
Dlamood  T  Motor  Car  Co.  Chicago.  1U. 
Dorria  Motor  Car  Co.  St.  Louia.  Mo. 
Fad  real  Motor  Truck  Co*  Detroit.  Mich, 
G arford  Co.  Elyria,  Ohio 

General  Motor*  Truck  Company 

Detroit.  Mich. 
Gramm- Ber detain  Co.  Lima.  Ohio 

Gramm  Motor  Truck  Co.  Lima,  Ohio 

Gramm  Motor  Truck  Co.  of  Canada 

Walker vllle.  Oak* 

Hahn  Motor  Truck  It  Wagon  Co.,  Inc. 

Hanburg.  Pa, 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Co.  Detroit.  Mich. 

International  Motor  Co.  New  York.  N.Y. 
Jeffrey  Co>,  Thomas  B.  Kenoalia,  Wie. 

Kelley  •Springfield  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Springfield .  Ohio 
Klaeel  Motor  Car  Co*  Hartford.  Wla. 

Kleiber  Ac  Co.  Sen  Fmnriacu.  Cal. 

Krebe  Commercial  Car  Co.  Clyde.  Ohio 
LJppard -Stewart  Motor  Car  Co.  Buffalo 
Locomobile  Co.  of  America  Bridgeport 
"Maccar”  Truck  Co,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Male  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Indianapolia.  Ind. 
Martin  Carriage  Worka  York,  Pa. 

Mogul  Motor  Truck  Co.  St.  LouU.  Mo. 
Moreland  Motor  Truck  Co.  Loe  Angelea 
Nelaoti  At  LeMoon  Chicago.  111. 

Nott  Kl/e  Engine  Co.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
Pacific  Metal  Product*  Co.  Lot  Angrka 
Packard  Motor  Car  Co.  Detroit.  Mkh. 
Palmer  Meyer  Motor  Car  Co.  St.  Louia 
Peerleaa  Motor  Car  Co.  Cleveland.  Ohio 
Pierce- Arrow  Motor  Car  Co. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Reo  Motor  Truck  Co.  Lansing.  Mkh. 
Robinson  Fire  App.  Mfg.  Co.  St-  Louia 
Rohlnaoo  Motor  Truck  Co.  Minneapolis 
Sandow  Truck  Co.  Chicago,  III. 

Signal  Motor  Truck  Co.  Detroit,  Mkh. 
Sanford  Motor  Truck  Co.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Schacbt  Motor  Car  Co.  of  Canada 

Hamilton.  On!. 
Seagrave  Co.  Columbus.  Ohio 

Service  Motor  Car  Co.  Wabash,  Ind. 

Stanley  Motor  Carriage  Co.  Newton.  Maas. 
Stegeman  Motor  Car  (to. 

Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Shaw  livery  Co„  Walden  W.  Chicago 
Speedwell  Motor  Car  Co.  Dayton.  Ohio 
Standard  Motor  Truck  Co.  Detroit,  Mkh. 
Sternberg  Mfg.  Co.  Milwaukee.  Wk. 

Stewart  Motor  Corporation  Buffalo*  N.  Y. 
Stodebaker  Corporation  Detroit.  Mkh. 
U.  S.  Motor  Truck  Co  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Universal  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Detroit.  Mkh. 
Velie  Motor  Vehicle  Co.  Moline.  1IL 

WagmhaU  M  tor  Car  Co.  Detroit.  Mich. 
HVkhiui  Fall*  dotor  Co. 

Wichita  Falk.  Tex. 
Wit  ox  Mot oa  Co,  H.  B  Minneapolis 
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3B»w  my  ('bailee  of  awing  any  carnage  van¬ 
ish.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  retrent 
also,  in  company  with  tho  ejaculatory 
peasant,  and  join  the  babv-carriage  pro¬ 
cession  forming  from  all  the  houses  in  the 
village  at  Busigny.  At  last  the  boy  left  me 
— turned  abruptly  with  a  eurt  adieu  and 
his  coatful  of  English  crackers  into  the 
high  hedge  of  the  first  brick  farm— ponder¬ 
ing  over  Walker’s  manner  at  his  job. 

Plainly,  it  was  he  who  liad  beeu  res|K>n- 
abk>  for  the  operations  at  this  small  point 
of  the  terrible  fight  on  that  August  26. 
Yet  not  once  had  he  shown  the  smallest 
worry,  the  least  tension,  lie  had  never 
raised  bis  voice,  more  than  smiled  inseru- 
’ablv.  Often  in  leveling  his  glasses  be  bad 
*emed  exasperatingly  slow,  not  to  say 
stupid,  in  distinguishing  lines  of  tries  from 
troops,  and  so  forth.  Ilis  calm  was  exas¬ 
perating;  he  did  not  even  seem  alert;  half 
i  dozen  times  I  bad  calk'd  attention  to  dis¬ 
tant  movements,  at  which  he  would  say, 
tret  taking  a  bite  of  biscuit:  "Ah,  yes.  I 
must  look  at  that,”  and  languidly  level  his 
binoculars.  I  bethought  myself  of  an 
American  on  such  a  job— his  tiptoe,  braced 
•xmeent ration.  But  could  I  swear  to  any 
lain  in  efficiency  by  that? 

In  his  account  of  tho  events  the  next 
lay  at  Busigny.  Mr.  Dunn  recounts  an 
*1  venture  that  show's  clearly  the  perils 
that  he  faced  at  every  moment.  A  train- 
piard  in  a  ml  cap  hail  shown  him  a  store 
where  bicycles  were  sold,  and,  when  lie 
refused  to  pay  the  exorbitant  charges 
asked,  had  taken  into  his  head  to  make 
trouble  for  him.  At  the  first  alarm  the 
village  waB  aroused: 

From  doorways,  alleys,  side-streets, 
crowds  scurried  across  the  cobbles  as  tho 
I  were  a  dog-fight.  "  Espion!  Brpiont ” 
;spy),  went  up  cries  from  the  dense, 
menacing  mob,  of  which  instantly  I  was 
the  center.  The  fingers  that  gript  me 
belonged  to  a  Teuton-looking  creature, 
with  a  pointed  blond  beard.  Of  course,  a 
bollow  feeling  crept  under  my  riba,  but  I 
bad  sense  enough  not  to  shake  him  off,  and 
to  brace  my  wits. 

“Wohin  gehen  Siet”  demanded  he,  lot¬ 
ting  go. 

"To  St.  Quentin,"  1  answered,  in  French. 
"But  that  ia  not  the  road  to  St.  Quentin 
»hwb  we  find  you  taking.”  said,  in  Engliah, 
i  short,  sallow  man  in  a  felt  hat.  Score  one 
.'or  them.  All  around  the  notea  of  anger 
became  derisive.  I  start.-d  to  explaiu  in 
English  about  the  Hdtcl  du  Nord  and  a 
'arriage;  but  the  first  fellow  cut  in,  roughly : 
“Spreehen  Sit  deutecht” 

“ Je  ne  compreruU  paa I  said.  ”  Parlez 
|  inglais.” 

Score  two.  “  Ab!"  exclaimed  the  pointed 
*ard,  triumphantly. 

"  You  answer  him,  you  understand,  when 
W  asks  you  in  German  where  you  are 
.''ting,”  explained  the  other.  "Then  you 
ay  you  can  not  speak  German." 

"  Look  here,"  I  said,  with  a  good  English 
uas-word.  "Do  you  think  I’m  a  spy — 
• jrion ?” 

“5t/“  shouted  the  erowd.  ‘‘511"  And 
ay  captors  nodded. 

Then  all  gave  gangway  to  a  dumpy. 
Aid  little  man,  with  eye-glasses  on  a  gold 
•bain,  who  plainly,  from  his  intern  ling, 
xorried  air,  bad  been  listening  on  the 
fringes. 

'‘Monsieur  le  moire,”  indicated  the  felt 
At.  and  they  all  fell  jabbering  among 


themselves.  Blond  beard  repealed  the 
damning  evidence  of  his  verbal  ruse,  but 
I  saw  at  once  that  in  the  mayor,  gesticu¬ 
lating  and  declaring  that  I  was  English,  lay 
a  partizan. 

“I’m  an  American,”  I  corrected  him, 
whipping  out  my  passport.  "Who  are 
these  two — detectives?” 

“Detectives  of  the  police,"  said  the 
sallow  one. 

"Then  let’s  go  to  the  police  station,"  I 
said,  “so  you  ean  s«**  all  my  papers." 

We  started,  plowing  through  the  eddying, 
noisy  crowd.  1  beguiled  the  felt  hat  with 
the  same  true,  plausible  story  told  to  the 
British.  On  the  mayor’s  desk,  just  inside 
the  graystone  building,  I  spread  out  every 
paper  and  card  I  had — even  my  navy  pass 
used  at  Vera  Cruz.  The  |>oliee  jrnpers  ho 
studied  under  a  stubby  finger,  muttering, 
holding  tbe  glasses  half-way  between  them 
and  his  eves;  he  even  massaged  the  red  seal 
on  the  passport,  nodding  with  proper  official 
unction,  and  laid  a  friendly  paw  on  my 
coat.  By  the  time  the  sallow  man  had  trans¬ 
late!  eaeh  English  sentence,  the  day  was 
won,  and  he  got  busy  with  the  municipal 
stamper  to  allow  me  to  enter  St.  Quentin. 

Deeming  it  wiser,  in  the  end,  to  purchase 
one  of  the  high-priced  bicycles,  the  cor- 
reajiondent  made  his  way  thus  mounted  to 
St.  Quentin.  Here,  at  the  Hdtel  Metro- 
pole,  he  liad  barely  secured  the  sole  scant 
accommodations  available  when  the  En¬ 
glish  again  descended  upon  him,  and  it  was 
lx*  Gateau  over  again.  For  an  hour  a 
si. -ady  stream  of  huge  motors  marked  with 
the  Red  Cross  and  bt-aring  wounded  swept 
through  the  town.  There  were  no  trains 
out  that  night  for  any  passengers  but  the 
dying;  the  next  day  none  at  all.  Returning 
to  the  hotel,  the  correspondent  listened  to 
the  brief  comments  of  the  exhausted  officers 
who  thronged  the  main  room  and  partook 
of  the  freely  offered  refreshments: 

A  bronzed  cavalry  captain,  thirstily  sip¬ 
ping  his  ooffw,  was  telling  a  brother  officer 
with  a  dust-stained  face  how  in  one  place 
the  ground  hail  been  so  plowed  with  shells 
that  he  could  not  pick  a  way  among  them. 

"We’re  lMiitcn,  all  along,"  he  said. 
“Done  -that’s  what  we  are." 

And  when  a  Briton  admits  that  —  1  But 
it  was  only  the  reflex  groan  of  an  instant. 

"Forty  thousand  French,  y’  know,  ought 
to  have  attacked  from  the  west  at  eleven 
this  morning,”  he  went  on.  "Had  forty 
miles  to  march,  and  didn't  come  up  till  too 
lab*.  Not  much  left  of  the  Black  Watch, 
they  say.” 

"Fighting  four  days  now  without  a 
rest,’  reviewed  another.  "Well,  they 
boasted  they'd  be  in  Paris  in  eight  from  the 
frontier,  and  this  isn’t  half-way  yet.  We'll 
stand  them  off  yet.  This  drawing  scheme, 
to  fight  in  the  Frenchmen's  own  country, 
is  L.und  to  win.” 

"Hear  the  French  got  at  them  after 
dark,"  recovered  the  first  s|>cakcr,  "mashed 
them  like  flies,"  And  wholly  braced  from 
his  moment  of  despair,  he  had  tho  gener¬ 
osity  to  add,  "They’re  making  a  wonder¬ 
ful  advance,  these  Germans." 

"Of  fifty-eight  men  with  me,  I  mustered 
five  at  six  o’clock.” 

“  Infantry  scattered  all  over  the  country, 
looking  for  companies  that  have  been 
wiped  out.” 
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f{\  M  ^elk  Thomas 
Empire  Clock 
V  keeps  good  time  and 
good  faith.  Its  classic 

liaee  reflect  the  glory  of 
tbe  Empire  period. 

The  silvered  dial,  brass 
frame  and  beveled  gla>s 
panels  contribute  to  the 
pleasing  simplicity  of  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  musical 
voice  of  a  full-toned 
Cathedral  bell  proclaims 
the  hours  and  half-hourt. 
The  movement,  which  is 
eigl.t-day,  will  serve  you 
loyally  and  honestly  fori 
lifetime — a  characteristic 
of  all  Seth  Thomas  Clocks. 
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In  the  October  issue  of  The  Christum  Workers 
Msgaunc  James  M.  Gray  will  answer  a  question 
stirring  many  minds  as  to  whether  the  European 
War  is  the  battle  of  Armageddon  spoken  of  in  Rev  - 
eiation.  Also  what  relation,  if  any,  it  bears  to  tlir 
end  of  the  age  and  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ 
Special  copies  of  the  October  issue  will 
be  sent  to  any  addn***  at  10  rent*  each. 

Three  months’  subscription  for  25  cents. 
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It  is  delicious 


Takes  the  Place 
of  Latft  6  Plaster 


A  well  made  cup  of  good 
cocoa  best  fulfils 
the  requirements  of 
^  those  who  wish 
EkHRB  a  delicious  and 
amgr  nourishing  hot 

B  firm  beverage,  and 


Think  of  five  layers  of 
tough  fibre  board, 
cemented  into  one  per¬ 
manent  sheet  with  hot 
asphalt  under  tons  of 
pressure  — thoroughly 
moisture  proofed  out¬ 
side.  That  is 


He  concludes  with  a  description  of  the 
crowded  highway,  next  morning.  We  are 
reminded  of  Kipling's  picture  in  “Kim"  of 
the  great  highway  of  India  and  its  cosmo¬ 
politan  torrents  of  humanity. 

I  rode  up  the  hill  to  the  police,  to  get 
permission  to  leave  town  by  bicycle  instead 
of  train.  The  Commissariat  was  talking 
excitedly  under  hia  Qothic  arches,  and 
waved  mo  away  with  a  hand  before  I  could 
open  my  passport.  Coasting  down,  a 
motor-cyclist  buzzed  past,  mouth  open 
in  his  unseeing,  ashen  face.  Bandaged 
troopers,  their  horses  killed,  limped  along 
the  sidewalks  like  men  walking  in  their 
sleep.  Whenever  a  motor-lorry  paused,  its 
driver  promptly  fell  into  a  doze;  all  the 
extra  men  on  the  artillery'  and  supply- 
wagons  slept  through  the  jolting  over 
pavements.  Highlanders,  grimed  with  soil, 
stockings  around  their  ankles,  tartans  gone, 
halted  and  scraped  along  on  their  weary, 
blistered  feet.  War — this  indeed  was  war 
in  all  its  stupefying  desperation. 

Here  was  the  working  heart  of  the  expe¬ 
ditionary  force  in  full  blast.  A  modem 
army,  vividly  on  the  job.  Red-capped 
staff  officers  arrived  and  dashed  away,  to 
report,  to  give  orders,  clattering  on  great 
bay  horses,  surging  in  motors.  Changing 
incessantly  in  person,  gray-haired  generals, 
colonels,  aides — some  with  gold  eye-glasses, 
all  elegant — with  armfuls  of  fluttering 
maps,  shouted  quiet  commands  to  forces 
making  off  on  the  radiating  streets  in  all 
directions  toward  the  country,  bong  lines 
of  artillery,  of  ammunition,  sup  ply- wagons, 
endless  cavalry,  seemed  to  march  and 
counter-march  up  and  down  that  hill, 
around  those  sharp  comers,  for  upward  of 
two  hours.  And  always  the  commissary 
busses,  that  still  blazoned  on  their  sides  in 
hugo  letters  the  commerce  of  London, 
mingled  with  the  army  of  civilian  motors, 
carts,  carriages,  in  streaming  flight,  among 
the  dumfounded  population  that  had  no 
means  of  escape. 

At  nine  o'clock  I  took  the  I’aris  road, 
first  leading  almost  straight  west  from  St. 
Quentin  to  the  village  of  Ham,  fifteen 
As  it  happened,  that  was 
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in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
absolutely  pure  and  of  high 
grade. 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

EatabUahed  1780 
Dorchester,  Massachusetts 


We  use  jtsycre  because  it 
glv«a  u#  that  much  more 
strength  than  the  usual  a 
or  3  layers.  These  sheets 
of  air  and  water  tizht 
wall  board  are  nailed 
direct  to  studding  and 
joists  and  tinted  with  kal- 
somlne  or  any  Bat  tono 
paint.  Make  paneled  or 
plain  walla;  beamed* 
arched  or  flat  ceilings. 

FREE  SAMPLES  AND  BOOK 
Send  today  for  die  book 
"Utility  Interior t"  and 
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Ybor  Woro'ffre-s' 

For  over  three  years  Europe 
/A-  motorists  hare  been  getting  from  10,1 
to  miles  out  of  their  tirr* 

aV;  "half-soling m  them  with  Steel  Studd 

|  H|h  In  eight  month*  91,000  A  mem 
motorists  base  followed  Oi**lr  ex.itnj 
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I  in  tire  expense. 

■iity  'M  We  ship  on  approval  cwc  n  ,'“i 

V*V\  .i  J  posit,  prepay  the  tiprtu  and  all- 
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\ffftlfH  Durable  Tread*  double  the  life 
\  lVH  your  tires  and  are  sold  under  a  *iMn 
guarantee  for  5000  miles  witho 
puncture.  Applied  in  your  own  gar* 
in  thirty  minutes. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  offered  to  motorists  In  n« 
territory  on  first  shipment  dfirwet  from  factory. . 
postal  will  get  full  information  and  sample  within 
week.  State  size  of  Urea.  ti  M 

Dee't  wait— writ#  today.  Address  nearest  factory  ofli< 
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To  lcam  by  actual  experience  in 

your  home  how  your  ironing  may  be 
done  at  a  great  saving  of  time  and  ex¬ 
pense.  Tlunk  of  ironing  a 
table-cloth  in  3  minutes  that 
MB  you  know  would 

take  over  20  minute* 
TgT  to  iron  by  hand.  Big 
*aving  on  every  piece 


miles  beyond 
the  whole  front  of  this  section  of  the  En¬ 
glish  force,  and  I  had  tbo  luck  to  be  able 
to  ride  completely  along  it,  ranged  for 
battle.  Just  out  of  town  the  infantry  was 
breaking  camp,  and  the  carcasses  of  their 
beef  ration  lay  everywhere  in  the  road. 


For  City  and  Country  Homo m 

8  uim.  $25  and  up— aa ay  payment*. 

Operated  by  hand  or  any  power.  Heated 
at  nominal  expense. 

The  Simple*  inmjrea  longer  tile  to  linen,  beau¬ 
tiful  ftnieh  with  *tr*i*bt  ed«e#  and  easier  ironin*. 
It  toon  avn  it*  tmt  in  labor,  time  and  atitjf  action. 
Write  for  FREE  Booklet  on  Ironln*. 

American  Ironing  Machine  Co. 

i»7.  168  N.  Michifia  An.  CUcaf*,  01. 


afoot,  on  wheels,  the  trundling  baby- 
carriuge  army,  picked  a  hesitating  way,  I 
clinging  closely  to  them  for  concealment 
whenever  the  markings  of  au  officer  were 
visible. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Justified  at  Last. — Wiu.tr. — “  Ixwik  here, 
mother,  haven’t  I  boon  telling  you  for  the 
ia»t  two  years  that  it  was  no  use  learning 
.ill  that  European  geography?  ” — Life. 


Inkind. — *4 1  wonder  how  many  men 
«ill  be  made  unhappy  when  I  marry.” 
slid  the  flirt. 

''  How  many  do  you  expect  to  marry?  " 
answered  her  dearest  friend. — Man  Lochi. 


4  heering  Thought. — Fikmt  Oi.d  Ladv- 
'  My  dear,  what  do  you  think  of  this  war? 
hu  t  it  terrible?  " 

Second  Old  Lady — “  Awful  l  But  it 
•iii't  last  long;  the  Powers  will  surely 
. '  rrvene.  ’  ’ — Punch . 


The  Wheel  of  Fortune.  — Jim  "  errand 

Uy. 

“  James  " — oflkx:  Ix»y. 

"  Brown  ” — clerk. 

''  Mr.  Brown  ” — head  clerk. 

"  Brown  "■ — junior  member  of  the  lirnt. 

"  James  ” — son-in-law  of  head  of  firm. 

"  Jim  " — head  of  the  firm  and  power  on 
the  street. — Si.  Louis  Mirror. 

And  Then  He  Knew. — ”  1  was  speaking 
with  your  father  last  night,”  he  said  at  last. 
vKuewhal  inanely. 

‘‘Oh,  were  you?”  answered  the  sweet 
>ung  thing,  lowering  her  eyes.  “  Hr — 
Imt  were  you— er — talking  al»out?  ” 

“  About  the  war  in  Europe.  Your 
fuller  said  that  he  hoped  the  fighting 
*->uld  soon  lie  over.” 

The  sweet  young  thing  smiled. 

"  Yea,"  she  remarked,  '*  I  know  he’s 
-n  much  opposed  to  long  engagements.” 
-  *  Ur<land  Leader. 


Safe  So  Far. — Count  von  BernstorlT,  the 
'---niuin  Ambassador,  ealled  nt  the  State 
!>• {Kytment  to-<lay,  but  before  going  to  the 
"iVe  of  Mr.  Bryan  left  his  eoat  and  um- 
'••lla  in  the  diplomatic  anteroom.  On 
leaving  he  started  after  the  things,  but  saw 
man  looking  out  of  tin-  window,  his  back 
'•*  !he  door.  The  Ambassador  hesitated. 

"  Who’s  in  there?  ”  he  asked  an  at- 
•udaot. 

The  Minister  of  Santo  Domingo,”  came 
it*-  reply. 

"  Oh,”  said  the  Ambassador.  “  I  can  go 
'*»,  We  are  not  at  war  with  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo.” — Ncto  York  Herald. 


Ah  It  Might  Be. — A  certain  people  were 
much  given  to  deploring  war.  War,  they 
•  pt  insisting,  was  poor  business. 

Their  King  heard  them,  but  he  didn't 
ike  them  seriously.  The  very  first  chance 
w  got  he  picked  a  quarrel  with  a  neigh- 
">nug  Power,  and,  that  done,  he  lifted  up 
•tb  voice  in  the  old  way. 

”  The  fatherland  is  in  danger  !  ”  he  cried. 
The  honor  of  the  nation  is  assailed  !  My 
hildron,  l>e  patriots !  ” 

•But  they  couldn’t  see  him.  “  Not  on 
our  life  !  ”  thoy  made  answer.  ”  You  can 
-►I  all  the  people  some  of  the  time  and 
sum*  of  the  people  all  of  the  time,  hut  you 
not  fool  ail  the  people  all  the  time  !  ” 
Whereupon  the  King  made  haste  to 
up  his  quarrel  and  was  very  careful 
f -sever  after  not  to  pick  another. 

This  fable  teaches  that  we-  have  still 
•*im-  distance  to  go  before  universal  peace 
ui  l»p  anything  but  a  joke. — .Veir  York 
h  ‘»ing  Pori. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


El ROPEAN  WAR 

September  17. — Ui»it<*<l  States  Ambassa¬ 
dor  (  Sorard  at  Berlin  reports  the  ( lerman 
( 'haneellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  as 
suggesting  a  tentative  inquiry  by  the 
l.’nited  States  as  to  what  peace  terms 
the  Allies  might  demand. 

(September  19.— Both  sides  acknowledge 
that  in  the  seven  days’  fighting  along 
the  Aisne  and  the  Oise  rivers  then*  has 
l*een  no  appreciable  advantage  to 
either  side.  Contradictory  re|>orU»  of 
small  successes  near  Verdun  are  given 
l>v  Berlin  and  Bordeaux.  The  Germans 
admit  losses  along  the  Oise. 

Sheila  from  the  (lerman  guns  ignite 
scaffolding  alwmt  the  famous  Cathedral 
of  Reims,  and  the  flames  urc  eom- 
muuieated  to  the  roof  and  interior, 
accomplishing  considerable  damage. 

It  is  now  admitted  hv  the  French  that 
Mauheuge.  a  first-line  fortress  in  the 
Department  of  the  Nord.  was  surren¬ 
dered  on  September  7.  j 

Berlin  ref>orts  the  Russules  fajccaLWek 
to  the  eastern  frontier  in  East  Prussia 
with  affairs  in  (lalieia  well  in  hand. 

September  20.— Belgian  forces  an;  report¬ 
ed  to  have  caused  so  much  hindrance 
to  tho  Germans  in  their  operations 
ugain*t  the  Allies  that  heavy  artillery 
is  being  rushed  to  Antwerp  to  crush 
King  Albert’s  army. 

Vienna  admits  the  evacuation  of  Jarrwlaw 
for  strategic  reasons.  j 

From  East  Prussia  General  llindeuhurg. 
with  120,000  men.  starts  an  aggressive 
movem.-ut  agai>ist  Grodno,  in  Russian 
Poland. 

Montenegrin  troops  are  said  to  It  within 
ten  miles  of  Serajevo,  the  capital  of 
Bosnia. 

The  British  Admiralty  reports  an  armed 
German  merchantman  sunk  by  the 
Carmunia  off  South  America;  the 
English  cruiser  /*ry«*us  disable!  by  the 
Kbnigritfrg  near  Zanzibar;  and  six 
English  vessels  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
captured  by  the  Emden. 

September  21.— The  Germans,  strongly 
entrenched  ulong  the  Aisne.  an*  n*ported 
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to  be  continuing  still  unsuccessfully  • 
their  fierce  assaults  upon  the  Allies' 
line.  A  fierce  battle  is  raging  on  the 
plateau  of  Oraonne,  twenty  miles  east 
of  Soissons.  The  German  War  Office 
denies  weakness  on  its  right  in  the 
"Battle  of  the  Two  Rivers,"  praises 
the  Allies’  valor  in  attacking  fortified 
positions,  hut  announces  that  these* 
attacks  are  growing  weaker.  London 
military  experts  express  satisfaction 
with  the  progmw  of  the  battle  and  at¬ 
tribute  the  Allies’  success  to  repeated 
bayonet  charges. 

Vienna  admits  that  the  Russians  have 
crossed  the  river  San. 

Smia  officially  reports  crushing  an 
Austrian  army  of  invasion  near  the 
Drina  River. 

September  22.— Three  armored  British 
cruisers  of  the  12.000-ton  type,  the 
Ahoulnr,  Hague,  and  Cretsy,  with  a  total 
complement  of  2,200  men.  an*  sunk  in 
the  North  Sen  by  German  submarines. 
Only  1.007  are*  rescued. 

The  Germans  claim  to  have  recaptured 
the  heights  of  Crnonno  and  the  village 
of  Bethany,  near  Reims. 

An  advance  on  Breslau,  in  Silesia,  from 
Poland  is  reported. 

September  23. — The  French  War  Office 
announces  that  the  Allies  on  tin-  left 
have  driven  Von  Kluek's  army  hack 
eleven  miles  to  the  vicinity  of  Lassignv. 
Berlin  states  that  the  Allied  center  is 
weakening,  and  that  German  forces  an* 
closing  around  Verdun. 

China  replies  to  the  Kui-er’s  protest 
against  the  Japanese  operations  in  the 
East,  disclaiming  any  responsibility  for 
the  violation  of  her  neutrality,  owing 
to  her  inability  to  defbnd  it. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 


September  17. — Through  Ambassador 

Spring-Rice,  the  British  Government 
apologia**  and  expresses  great  regret  to 
the  United  States  for  the  alleged  inter¬ 
view  by  Sir  Lionel  Carden,  criticizing 
this  country  for  the  prospective  with¬ 
drawal  of  American  troops  from  Vera 
Cruz. 

September  18. — Sir  Ernest  Shacklcton 
and  his  party  leave  London  to  join  the 
exploring  party  that  is  to  start  for  the 
(touth  polar  regions. 

Septemlier  20. — The  National  Bank  of 
the  Republie  of  Haiti  stops  all  payments 
of  money  to  the  Haitian  Government. 

•ieptemher  22. — An  attempt  to  take 
Mexican  refugees  from  a  Ward  Line 
steamer  at  Progreso  is  thwarted  by 
the  United  States  scout  cruiser  Salem. 


Septemlier  23. — General  Francisco  Villa 
declares  war  upon  Constitutionalist 
First  Chief  Carranza.  Villa  elaims 
that  four  States.  Chihuahua.  Sonora, 
Zacatecas,  and  a  portion  of  Coahuila, 
are  in  a  state  of  uprising  and  will  join 
with  him. 

DOMESTIC 

Washington 

Septemlier  17. — Members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  before  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
oppose  the  proposition  to  permit  State 
banks  to  issue  currency. 

September  19. — The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  consents  to  reopen  hearings 
in  the  freight-rate  case. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  approves  the 
plan  to  raise  a  $100,000,000  gold  fund 
for  the  relief  of  the  foreign-exchange 
situation. 

September  20. — The  Postal  Savings  Bank 
report  shows  a  heavy  increase,  in  de- 
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Witt’s  Can  a,rui  Pail 


§■>■■)  m’kaM:  try  . .  AMf 

*1  •  iLllflfi 

k  "  W  m  I  - 

atlfHCrr  than  pbdn  *t*e|. 

J-  kl  Will  ■  oulkrti  two  Oftli-  \ 

-  ■—  J  tar  >  can*.  I  ■■ 

AAHTYATTOlf,  Special  tight-tilting  Ud  tesla  can  m 
rl!r«  t  ii.tlly  a-  v»i ult.  Odor*  sod  gartMAgc  kept  rti— 
ltl*“*  and  do**  kept  rml.  Al'wav*  iwut. 

Tli’’*r«ij'-«  U>4  n>  *  Hi* tmr  h— > M  >p4  hmm *4 

WlU  tW*k/  in  l\*trl«iwa,  learn  wl»*»«*h*r*tluah*4tb«  Win. 
THE  WTTT  COEHICE  00.,  Dept-  K,  Cincinnati.  0. 


By  William 
Jennings 
Bryan 


Bound  in  Dainty  Scpamta  Volumes 


1  know  M 

reduced  32.000  ” 

women  and  have  >/ 

built  up. x% many  morr  N - ^ 

— scientifically,  naturally.  without 
drugs,  in  the  privacy  of  their  own 
^  rooms;  I  can  build  up  your 
vitality— at  the  wme  time  I 
al,  •trrfmthen  your  heart  action; 
■  s  II  ran  trai  \  you  to  breathe,  to 
*i.iml,  to  walk  and  to  correct 
»i*rh  ailment*  o»  oereousnew. 
-  torpid  liver.  cort«Upauou.  Imll- 
ge*ti<m.  etc. 

One  fp't  write r*  "*|  weigh  M  IU. 
L*t*  an*fl  I  hare  rttoe]  w,4»«Wrftul*  In 
strength.'*  A  mother  tayi; '  1^*1  M  »v 
lwrigt.«<!  10l»  Uw.,  ItiU  Mar  I  wrlgk 

154.  and  Ob*  I  f#*l  to  arwV. 

Write  today  for  my  free  booklet 

SUSANNA  COCROFT, 

D.H  SM24S*.  M.<k.(.nB«ul  ,CW.|. 

Amt  her  of  "Onm4h  fa  Hie  net,*" 

rte.  \ T2\ 


BIG  OPPORTUNITIES  AWAIT  YOU  in 
the  South.  I-and  cheapest  in  America.  No 
l fine  winters,  drought* or  blirsards,  Apple*, 
truck.  Poultry  and  livcMnck  are  making  farm¬ 
er*  ruli.  Industrial  and  busmcu  opening* 
every  where-  "Southern  Field"  and  bwklels 
tree.  M.  V.  Richard*.  I.and  X:  lnd.  Agent. 
>outhem  Ry.,  Room  57.  Washington,  0.  C¬ 


You  Can  Weigh 

Exactly  What 

You  Should  f 


posits,  the  total  for  the  nation  pxrwding 
$48,000,000. 

September  21. — The  Senate  filibuster 
against  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Hill 
is  successful  in  bavins  the  hill  returned 
to  the  committee,  with  instructions 
for  a  $20,000,000  reduction. 

September  23. — The  Administration  is  ro- 
|M>rt<d  as  n'senting  an  interview  at¬ 
tribute!  to  Attach#  von  Sehoen.  of 
the  Herman  Embassy,  in  which  the 
Attach#  violated  di  ilomatiu  courtesy 
in  his  statements  re  alive  to  relations 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States. 

General 

September  17. — An  underground  ex_ 
plosion  entombs  many  men  in  a  coal¬ 
mine  at  Rockport.  Ky. 

September  19. — In  a  gale  off  the  Oregon 
coast  the  steamship  Leggett  turns  turtle 
and  founders,  with  seventy-two  lives 
lost. 

September  23. — Admitting  that  the  Red 
Cross  army  in  Europe  can  not  begin  to 
cope  with  the  situation  it  faces  on  the 
French  battle-fields,  Ernest  P.  Bicknell, 
National  Director  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  Society,  arriving  from  England 
on  the  Olympic,  begins  a  national 
campaign  here,  to  muster  money, 
nurses,  medical  supplies,  and  doctors 
for  the  service. 


Scrambled  Zoology. — The  hard-working 
storekeeper  had  vainly  ransacked  the 
whole  of  his  shop  in  his  efforts  to  please  an 
old  lady  who  wanted  to  purchase  a  present 
for  her  granddaughter.  For  the  fifteenth 
time  she  picked  up  and  critically  examined 
a  neat  little  satchel. 

“  Are  you  quite  sure  that  this  is  genuine 
alligator-skin?  "  she  inquired. 

“  Positive,  madam,"  quoth  the  dealer. 
**  I  shot  that  alligator  myself." 

“  It  looks  rather  soiled."  said  the  lady. 

*'  That,  madam,  is  where  it  struck  the 
ground  when  it  fell  off  the  tree." — Sacred 
Heart  Review. 


Only  35c  each  postpaid.  Here  are  the  titles  «.f 
the  volumes:  *'  77i«  People '»  Law.  " — "  The 
Price  of  a  Soul,  ” — "  The  Value  of  an  Ideal,  ’* 
— "Man,  **■ — **  The  Prince  of  Peace.  " 

These  arc  the  most  popular  of  Secrctar> 
Bryan’s  numerous  recemt  lectures  and 
speeches.  Each  has  been  delivered  before 
many  large  audiences. 


— this  k-*  the  typewriter  that  in  brine  carried  by  roost 
of  the  War  Correspondent*  how  at  the  front. 

It  i*  carried  by  them  for  the  tame  reason  It  should 
be  carried  by  5011. 

Because  typewriting  i*  always  preferable  to  hand 
writing — It’s  much  easier  to  read— records  can  be 
kept  by  making  carbons,  and  the  appearance  of  any 
document  Is  enhanced  many  times. 

The  only  reason  why  everything  heretofore  written 
has  not  been  typewritten  i*  that  typewriters  were  heavy 
and  cumbersome  (for  office  uve  only),  while  the  so- 
called  portable  machines  have  been  mere  pla\  thinvjv 
Now  the  Corona  has  solved  the  problem.  It  weighs 
only  6  Ibv.  the  carriage  folds  over  the  machine— and 
when  in  it*  carrying  ia*e occupies  only  about  the  same 
amount  of  space  as  a  large  camera. 

Let  u»  vend  you  fulfpartkuUr*  and  booklet  No.  14.  which 
mIII  convince  you  that  you  should  u*e  a  Corona  too. 

Coronx  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc., Groton,  N.Y. 

141  W«ut  4 2d  St.,  at  Broadway,  Naw  York  City 

Accocir*  in  Principal  Cltie*  of  llie  World 


In  Other  Words. — Ethkl  —  "Gladys 
Smith’s  face  always  reminds  mo  of  a 
delicately  tinted  china  cup.” 

Bhutukk  Tom — "  Yes;  it’s  a  bountiful 
mug." — Judge. 


FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

JM-U  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


CoroNA 

Portable  Typewriter 


In  five  uniform  volume*,  thin  tamo.  Orna¬ 
mental  Ixjarda— dainty  style.  Price  of  each 
title  30c  net;  by  mall  jsc. 


Classified  Coin  m  n  s  ]  I  Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WK  desire  a  lew  competent  men  to  cal  I  on 
phy*cUn*4n  behalf  of  Oiyolme  Apparatus, 
now  in  ur  by  several  thousand  ol  tktc  most 
reputable  physician*  of  t hi »  count r>*.  Pricn 
ran tte  (turn  1300  to  |550.  ('omimiiinn  bsiU 
only-  Our  men  have  made  as  much  as  10000 
in  one  year.  This  proposition  is  strictly  rep¬ 
utable  and  high  class.  commanding  the  moat 
unqualified  and  convincing  endorsements. 
Kxclurive  territory  to  the  right  man  If  you 
are  ambition*  to  build  up  u  life  business  of 
your  own,  this  is  your  importunity. 

NIEL-A RHSTROKO  COM  PANT 
Dept.  C.  Akron.  Ohio 


FOR  THE  FEET 

If  you  are  suffering  from  trouble  with  your 
feet — weak  or  broken  down  arches,  weak  of 
sprained  ankles,  bunions,  or  calloused  spots, 
send  for  our  booklet.  It  shows  bow,  at  low 
cost,  you  cun  relieve  your  loot  troubles  by 
removing  the  causr — write  for  it  now. 
NATHAN.  54  Kcodc  St..  New  York  City. 


PesiataUr  St  OricaUl , 
S.N.Cs.  FrigswlSiil-  | 
lags,  India.  Ckiaa, 
Pkilippiass.  Jspaa. 
Aastralu.NewZsaUiid. 
Winter  Tovrs  la  Mil. 
ReuM  WsrU  Tosn. 
Far  lofl  ialorwatias 
•pplf  Cmrf  Lias. 
21-24  State  Si..  N.  T.  ! 


TEMPLE  l-agiMlTOURS 


South  America,  Panama  Canal,  Alooka. 
San  Francisco  Exposition.  Booklet  ready. 

Trap]*  Tsars.  14f  Trsmsat  Street.  Rsstss.  Moss. 


REAL  ESTATE-FARMS 


SALESMEN  for  snwll  towns,  whole  time  or 
side-line.  Special  sales  r  an  allowing  return 
nf  unsold  goods  make*  quit  k.  ca*v  daily  ssle* 
Si  OO  commission  on  each  order  SOME¬ 
THING  ENTIRELY  NEW.  Write  Inc 
jmv krt  outfit  torlay.  MAY  MKG.  CO.. 
2\2  Sigel  Street,  Chicago.  III. 


An  Exciptional  Opportunity 

to  represent  an  o' d -established  tourist  firm 
as  local  agent  and  to  organise  rartics  for 
foreign  travel.  Write /*r  far tuuian. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  A  CO. 

142  C  eagre  galwsa  I  H«M  Bala.  Mom. 


Go  to  Enrope.  Pgnniim  f  nnnl  «sn«l 
<  ntlfornln  at  my  Kxpensr 

by  organising  a  imriy.  h  *vencnce«l  leader  % 
Established  1*04 

tABCOCIC'S  TOURS,  1U7  DssaSt.,  RrsalUya 


DONALDSON  LINE  to  GREAT 
BRITAIN.  Frequent  sailing*  Cabin  1 1 1  • 
now  fG  M).  Third  claas.  unchanged, 

N.  K.  unit,  iUrnrrei  l|Mt 
I  Hi  Wlk.rb.rt  IM.  CHIC4UO 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


BUILD  A  r.l  SINF>s  OF  YOt*R  OWN 
•  I  e*w.i|*e  Mianed  ri nidge  v  I  •  |«!e  Le.im 
•  I »C  t  o«lvctn*ii  I .Itvifi* .^v  f.’iii  led  fir’d,  ht- 
•It  compriitmr..  I  rw  *o  pru4- 

mlilc  VmI  lo»  “ J'niiitrr%"  !••  %>. 

AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 

W  State  St  fret.  lMnii  Mich. 


r\  I  ANH  FLA.  Healthful,  beautiful, 
L/CL-/M1  U  nr.-gres^  vt-  An  ideal  win¬ 
ter  reson;bcst  all  year  *r»uvid  town  |r»b»r- 
mation  and  descriptivt  literature  Irnm  Sec¬ 
retary  Uuttne^s  League.  Dclauid,  Florida. 


TYPEWRITER  BARGAINS  I  PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 


A  man  can  gain  ^inir  new  knowledge  from 
c  Standard  Dictionary  every  dav  through 


- . - 1*. . .  ll'-'IU 

'andard  Dutinnary  every  <iay  through 
e.  "*r  and  tlim  turn  ii  over  to  h;a 

'  b'f  tketr  freer fi( 


MONEY  MAKING  FARMS 
31  States;  1 15  to  ISO  an  acre;  livestock  and  | 
1  tools  often  included  to  settle  quickly.  More 
for  your  music y  in  productive  land  near  good 
markets  lierr  today  than  elsewhere  on  earth 
I  Get  the  facts.  Big  Illustrated  Bargain  Sheet 
<  flee. 

F  A  STROCT  FARM  AGENCY 
Station  14.  47  West  3  4th  St.,  New  York  City  * 


GENUINE  TYPEWRITER  BAR¬ 
GAINS.  nomatterwh.it make. will  quote  you 
lower  prices  and  easiest  terms  Write  for  big 
bargain  list  and  dluMnicd  catalogue  10.  L.  J 
Peabody,  2^  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  3!as5. 


PLAYS  ENTERTAINMENTS 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Advrcc  and  bonks  tree.  Hl|“«l  reiereures. 
Best  results.  Promptness  Mbirsd.  Send 
sketch  or  model  f«t  ifee  search. 

Waiuom  E.  Colkmaw.  Washington,  D.  C 


Plays.  Vaudeville  Sketches.  Monologues 
Dialogues. Speakers. Minstrel  Material. Jokes.  1 
RedUtkMt.  Tableaus.  Drills.  Musical  Pieces. 
Entertarntnefits  for  all  occoisoos.  Make  LTn 
Goods.  Large  Catalog  Free.  T.  S.  DESI¬ 
GN  8t  CO  .  Depl.  34.  Chicago. 


IDEAS  WANTED  —  Manufacturers  are 
wilting  |mv  }iatrut*  procured  through  me.  3 
b<u>k*  w till  list  390  inventions  wanted  tent  frre 
Advice  Free  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  K  R 
Owen.  45  Owen  ll.dg  .  Washington.  I>  C 

Diqitized  by  Gooqle 


The  Literary 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER  S 
EASY  CHAIR 


i'^dtrs  trill  pirate  hear  in  mind  that  no  hotter 
taken  of  anonymous  cvmmuniratinns. 


r>ME  WAR'NAMES  AND  -TERMS  OFTEN 
MISPRONOUNCED 


TW  following  are  nonw  of  the  name*  and  terms 
have  coroe  into  promincnca*  during  the  Europenn 
of  1014.  and  which  are  cotninurdy  mispronounced. 
In  i*ommcintion»  given  below  arr  indicated  by  ibe 
..'lAibrt  devised  for  pronunciation  by  the  Depart  merit 
i  -jprrmtcnricnce  of  tbr  National  Education  Aam»eia- 
i:"*.  :» nd  used  in  tlir  Funk  «f  JTngMa //*  AVir  Standard 
U  uaurq  The  basic  principle  of  this  alphabet  i»  tl *» 
-  f  the  fundamental  vowel*  in  ihcir  original  Ronino 


EXPLANATION  OF  SYMBOLS 


t  m  inartistic.  K  as  in  go. 

i  aiin  art.  0  wain  ring. 

•  m  in  fat.  •  fb  oaintAin. 

I  Min  fare.  tb  a*  in  Mia. 

9  mart  a  aa  in  ao,  rent, 

f  win  prey.  a  aa  in  feat.  war. 

i  aibhtt  fli  aaincAurrA. 

I  Mia  police.  j  aain/et. 

a  Minebcy.  ah  a*  in  *Aip.  iv/ao, 

6  iu  in  go.  function.  roaeAina. 

a  Min  out.  3  na  in  twrf,  IrUure, 

a  a#  in  or.  virion 

u  Min  full.  0  a*  in  oak. 

0  Miuruhr.  a  <unrtrr**rd)  a*  in 

v  Min  bat.  a<  if  a,  over,  gut- 

v  min  barn.  tural.  martyrdom, 

n  Minaiab*.  »  <un«trewwd)  aa  in 

oi  i*iii  Murrknfut.  habit,  **-n/itr,  aur- 

it  Min  duration.  frit,  bbrait,  min'- 

rt  Min  bad.  ate.  privilege,  val- 

tt  Min  oil.  |  ley  Sunday,  citie*. 

k  Mia  Fin,  eat,  guit.  renew. 

a  i4  b  UirA  (Scotch),  or  A.  mieA  (Orman)  h  n*  in  Inmi 
i? •’•ticb)  a  aa  in  Ltibcck  (Gentian),  Duma*  French). 


Choose  a  Stein  way  Piano  for  your  home 
with  the  positive  knowledge  that  it  is 
the  ideal  of  the  most  famous  pianists: 


Liszt  Paderewski 

“.  .  .  a  glorious  masterpiece  "  The  beauty  of  the  tone, 
in  power,  sonority,  singing  the  power  of  its  resonance, 
quality  and  perfect  har-  and  the  perfection  of  its 
monic  effects."  mechanism 

Rubinstein  Josef  Hofmann 

.  .  your  unrivaled  piano-  ",  .  .  beautiful  liquid  tones 
fortes  .  .  .  for  excellence  of  the  treble,  the  singing 
and  capacity  for  enduring  quality  of  the  middle,  and 
the  severest  trials."  the  sonority  of  the  bass." 


J-ongwy,  |an*vT. 

Louvain,  IQ"  van’. 
LunFvilftc.  IQ"i*"v11V 
Maeatrirlit,  tnd*'irint. 
Maim,  inamt*. 

M&rkircb.  mdr'kini. 
Mauhruge,  tnrFbQj*. 
Mechlin,  roek'lm. 

Meuae,  tniOs  of  (F.)  Bidi 
Meurthe  (River),  murt. 
M6*i6r**,  ntf'iyAr'. 
Millerand,  ralrroh' 

(French  Minister  for 
War). 

Moltke.  von.  fon  tnAUTi* 
(( icrinan  Chief  of  Staff  I 
Mdlhauaen.  mul'bau-irn. 
Namur.  no'niQp. 

N*  u m,  noia. 

Nicholovitcb,  nI"ko-liV- 
vich.  (Cl  rand  Duke 
Nicholas.  Commanda 
Ruriw.  army.) 

Noyoti,  nwa"yon'. 

Ourrq,  (irk. 

Pau  (General),  p5. 
Pforibeim.  pfflrta'hoim 
Poinrar*.  |>wan"ko"r6' 
(President  of  France). 
Prmt-ik-Mnuaaon,  pont*- 
d-niQ"riih'. 

Priemyol,  p*he#mi*hl 
Putnik,  pftt'nlk  (Servian 
Chief  of  Staff). 

Rcima.  rtmi  or  (F.)  rain* 
Roubaii,  rfl"bf\ 

Roulera.  rd"l6'. 

Routoky,  rOdiTsl. 
SaarbrQck.  •dr'briik. 
Sambre,  aonbr 
Kt  •Dtf,  Mih'-dl^' 

St  -Diiier,  *aiTdr"*y6\ 
S*A*i*on.i.  f»wa%dh'. 
Stettin,  atrt'ia. 
Thiaucourt.  tPo*kQr'. 

Thionville.  tyoo'vll', 

Thorn,  torn 
Tirlcmont.  tlrl"rod6f. 
Toiiuutow,  tA'ma-flhof* . 
Toul,  tftl. 

Treves.  trTvj. 

T royea.  trad. 

Tiro,  ulm. 

Valencienm*a.  va*Ux&*« 
•yen' 

Verdun.  ver'dOn'. 
Ycrvirn*.  v«r"vyf'. 
Wjcfthfidrn.  vla-bd'den. 
Wofvre,  wo'Fvr. 


b^Ken.  o'lten 

Amqb,  Aa. 

•  :r*tein.  orlrn-»litain. 

.*  'kirrh.  ait'kirn 
imiMitriftsa,  ai'inao"- 

•.yft'. 

hr-l»-Due,  birTi-d(ik#. 

Br  iui  \i».  b6"v6': 

B^an^on,  lw»-ian"riah'. 
Mow,  von.  fon  hti’lov  or 
Vng  ]  von  biftV*. 
f^arleroi,  rtior"l'*-r wd' 
arleville,  *hur"l*-vtl  . 
-»umi>nt,  liho'moA'. 

oleni,  kri'bleilt*. 

<  Tunrrcy,  ko'nieT^al' 
i  nmufiicpjA,  ko^mu^nl*- 


Wrilc  for  illustratctl  literature  and  name  of  the 
Steinway  dealer  nearest  you.  Mention  this  magazine. 


STEINWAY  A  SONS 

Steinway  Hall 

107- KM)  East  14th  Street,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door 


'  *ruue,  ddn'triH. 

i-irrhr.  dA*inur*h#. 
iM  'ii.  dPv>h'. 
i ‘UJil,  di'nah'. 

(••w'han.  dlPAbau. 

h  ai,  da-6'. 

htrm,  von  (Oneral).  fon 

;mVhi. 

1  itid.  A-pTndl". 

iiu.  f*un;. 

i  U(*u,  ri'pen. 

!'•  •-‘rjs.  froi'bmt. 

Ikiu  t General) .  gaP- 
vl-ul'. 

•  Lt,  cent. 

^■weiler,  geb'vui-lor. 
!>iuil.  grmint. 

*u.  von  der  (General), 
foti  der  gdlta. 
itinr’t).  girt'iij-en. 

•f*  rrii*bcD,  hdVl.vra-16"- 

b**n. 

b&AU,  hd'tuau. 
i  ifeodorf,  von.  fon  Ik")'- 
•jend^rf.  (Auatrian 
Chief  of  Staff  ) 

Uy,  hoi. 

fff»?  General),  jdfr. 
wlnrube.  kdrU'rii-a 
M-in>how',  ki-ouVhou'. 
sk.  von,  fon  kluk 

'*ru43ihrrg.kO'niifa-berH. 

•.mkow,  krd'kau. 

U  Ffrv.  Wi  fAr. 

Idn'gr. 

;  ■" .-l  la'dn' 
quit.  Uiip'nk. 

L  niberg.  Icm'bcrw. 

IP6V. 

•  «..  ITnyt'. 


ALDUS  SHAKESPEARE 


The  Best  Shakespeare  for  All  General  Purposes 

The  Only  Small -Volume,  Large-Type  Shakopeun* — Sulrl  Seju- 
ralely  or  in  S-is.  Hand>-si»ti.  ua.il>lr,  rcadaiilc  book.*;.  Iio.aui 
in  iK-autifnl.  rich,  red,  llexible  full  leather,  with  gold  stamping, 
gilt  tops*,  silk  book-mark  ribbons,  etc  ,  6oc  per  volume.  In  sub¬ 
stantial  cloth  30c  per  volti  i.c. 

The  complete  Set  L,.ther 

of  40  volumes,  in  __ 

leather  $24.00;  in  oUC 

cloth  Si  2.00.  per  vol. 

At  all  bookstore  1 1  or 

Funk  &  Wagnalla 

3S4- JtiO  Fourth  Ave.  Uli 

New  York  V I V 


In  Cloth 

30c 

per  vol. 


Complete  in  -40  Vola.  aa  Follows  I 

Oil  W-ll  lull  •*<  «»-aar 

CWfifetr*  Krn*  I- 'bn  H.rh*rd  If 

It  kanc  Gar  Itirlurd  III 

xrora  L(r  «•!  Sli»Wr»|»e-ar^  #b»ni^-'  Jail 
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Up  a  stump?  Get  out  your  pipe  and  fill 
it  with  good  old  creamy-smoking,  brain¬ 
clearing,  puzzle-solving  Tuxedo.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans,  doctors,  lawyers, 
business  men — work  out  their  problems  this 
way  every  day. 

Tuxedo  is  the  tobacco  for  men  of  brains, 
because  Tuxedo  works  with  you,  without 
obtruding  itself.  You  never  get  a  sense  of 
over-indulgence  or  irritability  with  Tuxedo. 
There  is  no  such  thing  possible  as  “too 
much  Tuxedo/*  It’s  always  an  ever-pleas- 
ant,  refreshing  aid  to  your  mental  efficiency. 


J  I'Ll  AN  ELTIXGE 
I'jnuitit  Female 
•it-.r.  says: 

"Helaiatlon  fi  MctiMrii  to  the 
bus V  man,  and  a  pipe  /i/ted  with 
T  me  Jo  (i  the  most  satisfactory 
form  of  restful  enjoyment  I  have 
ever  discovered.9* 


DOUGLAS  FAIRBANKS 
Last  seen  in  *‘The  New  Hen¬ 
rietta.”  say*: 

"The  fine  flavor  of  Tuxedo  to¬ 
bacco  makes  me  an  enthusiastic 
pipe  smoker,  and  the  fact  that  It 
never  bites  my  tongue  makes 
Tuxedo  my  favorite.  * 


The  Perfect  Tobacco  for  Pipe  and  Cigarette 


Tuxedo  is  built  on  a  mild,  soothing  principle.  All 
the  bite  is  taken  out  of  the  tobacco  by  the  original 
“  Tuxedo  Process.”  (This  is  the  secret  process  which 
other  so-called  “no-bite”  tobaccos  have  tried  both 
to  steal  and  to  imitate.  In  both  they’ve  been 
unsuccessful.) 

Only  ripe,  mellow,  perfect  leaves  of  the  highest 
grade  Kentucky  Burley  are  used  in  Tuxedo.  This 
superior  tobacco  is  the  perfect  pipe  tobacco,  full  of 
exquisite  mildness  and  mellow  fragrance. 


WILLIE  HOPPE 
Champion  Hilliard  Player, 
says: 

Mf  wish  that  the  sweet ,  whole¬ 
some  aroma  of  Tuxedo  was  the 
only  kind  of  smoke  that  ever 
hovered  over  the  billiard  table /* 


J  AS.  J.  CORBETT 
Kft"Champi<»n  Heavyweight, 
%a>*: 

04 My  enthusiasm  for  the  fra • 

Knee  and  mildness  of  Tuxedo 
no  limit.  Toledo  is  without 
doubt  the  most  satisfactory  pipe 
tobacco. M 


YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 


p—ck,  inner  lined 
r*- proof  popor 


In  Tin  Humidors,  40c  and  80c  In  Class  Humidors ,  50c  and  90c 


JOHN  1).  FOSTER 
Secretary  of  the  New  York 
National  H.  11.  Club,  says: 

44 1  have  never  met  up  with  a 
pipe  tobacco  that  has  satisfied 
me  so  thoroughly  as  Toledo. 
There  Is  something  about  ft  that 
fust  hits  it  off  right  as  tar  as  I'm 
concerned. ** 


DR.  WM.  P. SLATTERY 
Noted  Irish  Surge**!  of  Du- 
buque,  lima,  **)*: 

"I  find  a  pipeful  of  Tuxedo  a 
very  pleasant  sedative  after  a 
hard  day's  work." 
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1 

“  BUY  A  BALE  OF  COTTON  ” 


DESPITE  THE  SMILES  of  the  incmlulous  and  the 
criticisms  of  economists,  the  “  buy-a-balo-of-eotton ’’ 
movement  seems  to  have  captured  the  popular  im¬ 
putation  and  to  have 
advanced  in  a  few  weeks 
1  long  way  toward  its 
pad— the  rescue  of  the 
Southern  cotton-plnnt- 
it  from  threatened  fi¬ 
nancial  disaster.  Raw 
rotton  is  the  South’s 
greatest  staple  and  the 
nation’s  chief  export. 

1  lienee  the  closing  of 
I  some  of  the  principal 
markets  for  this  product 
by  the  European  war. 

I  just  when  the  South 
|  wai  beginning  to  har¬ 
vest  a  record-breaking 
Top,  threatened  to  leave 
the  planters  with  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  eight  or  ten 
million  bales  on  their 
lands,  to  depress  prices 
to  a  ruinous  figure,  and 
to  impose  upon  a  great 
action  a  financial  crisis 
tfbose  effects  would  be 
felt  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion.  While  State  and  Federal  authorities  were  wrestling  with 
this  situation  without  any  very  conspicuous  success,  a  popular 
elution  was  offered  and  met  with  instant  response.  This  was 
that  everybody  who  could  afford  to  invest  fifty  dollars  should 
'ombine  patriotism  with  a  hope  of  profit,  buy  a  bale  of  cotton 
at  the  arbitrary  price  of  ten  cents  a  pound,  and  hold  it  for  a 
year,  or  until  the  market  becomes  normal  again.  "By  this 
plan."  says  the  Atlanta  Journal,  "the  South,  aided  by  her 
friends  in  other  soctions,  can  put  into  circulation  $400,000,000 
before  the  end  of  the  cotton  season."  Among  the  thousands  of 
individuals  who  have  already  responded  to  the  "buy-a-bale” 
-logan  are  doctors,  lawyers,  preachers,  school-teachers,  and 


even  the  President  of  the  United  States,  while  many  cities  and 
great  commercial  and  industrial  corporations  are  buying  in 
lots  ranging  from  hundreds  to  thousands,  and  even  hundreds 

of  thousands,  of  bales. 
Thus  we  read  that  the 
business  men  of  New 
York  have  organized  a 
campaign  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  200,000  bales, 
while  similar  plans  have 
lx-en  perfected  in  Chi¬ 
cago  for  taking  100,- 
000  bales  from  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Gimbel  Brothers, 
a  New  York  depart¬ 
ment  store,  is  said  to 
have  l>ought  10,000 
boles.  "Buy-a-bale” 
clubs  are  the  order  of 
the  day  in  Southern 
towns  and  villages,  and 
individual  purchasers 
ore  wearing  buttons  in¬ 
scribed:  "I’ve  bought  a 
bale.  Ilavoyou?” 

The  "buy-a-bale" 
campaign,  according  to 
the  Atlanta  Journal, 
"began  as  a  Georgia 
enterprise,  but  it  soon 
swept  over  the  South,  and  to-day  it  is  a  nation-wide  crusade.” 
And  as  a  result, 

"Where  one  bale  of  cotton  moved  three  weeks  ago.  thousands 
are  moving  now.  They  are  moving  out  of  the  market,  swiftly 
and  steadily,  at  ten  cents  a  pound.  And  the  people  who  are 
buying  them  are  going  to  hold  them  until  profitable  prices  are 
established.  More  and  more  cotton  is  in  demand.  Loss  and 
less  cotton  is  for  sale.  The  South  is  not  to  be  sacrificed.  The 
South  is  to  be  saved,  fortified,  enriched;  and  the  common 
country  will  share  its  prosperity.” 

Equally  optimistic  is  the  comment  of  another  cotton  State 
paper,  the  Houston  Chronicle,  in  which  we  read: 

"The  cotton  situation  is  rapidly  righting  itself.  Already 


HOW  THE  .STOKES  ARE  HELPING  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

This  photograph  shows  a  newly  put  chased  bale  In  front  of  one  of  the  loading  stores 
In  Atlanta,  Georgia.  The  placard  ask*  pointedly:  “Have  you  bought  your*?” 
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the  market  is  stiffening  to  a  material  degree.  Already  the 
possibility  of  further  speculative  depression  is  growing  more 
remote. 

“And  how  has  all  this  come  alxiut? 

“No  legislative  measurestor  relief  have  as  yet  become  effective. 


“Government  assistance  through  emergency  currency  is  still 
a  rather  negligible  factor. 

“The  reserve  system  remains  to  lx-  put  in  working  shape. 

"Generally  speaking,  banks  have  not  advanced  much  money 
on  cotton  except  what  they  had  already  loaned  for  the  growing 
and  harvesting  of  crops. 

"The  proposal  warehouse  system  has  contributed  little  save 
by  way  of  psychology. 

“Vet  the  market  is  stiffening. 

“There  can  be  no  explanation  except  that  the  ‘buy-a-bale’ 
movement  has  strengthened  confidence  of  producers  and  alarmed 
siM-eulators.” 

Its  advocates  claim  that  this  movement,  described  by  one 
paragrapher  as  “baling  out  the  South,"  is  really  booming  a  good 
investment.  “We  can  see  no  possibility  of  a  price  less  than 
12  cents  a  pound— $4'»0  a  bah- — as  a  minimum  whenever  there  is 
peace  in  Europe,"  says  the  San  Francisco  ChromrU,  and  the 
Louisville  Post  reminds  us  that  last  year’s  crop  was  marketed  at 
an  average  price  of  $«>d  a  luilc.  The  virtue  of  this  "buy-a-bale" 
idea,  thinks  the  Mat-on  Telegraph,  is  that  “nobody  will  lose  by 
it  and  everybody  will  gain.”  Already,  says  the  Savannah  .Vet r*. 
the  movement  has  gained  u  greater  headway  than  the  most 
sanguine  of  its  originators  predicted  for  it.  One  editor  welcomes 
the  movement  as  a  practical  recognition  of  the  solidarity  of 
Southern  commercial  interests,  and  an  Atlanta  man  writing  to 
Collier's  Weekly  calls  it  “an  eloquent  expression  of  the  practical 
sympathy  of  the  worker  in  other  trades  for  the  farmer  whose 
••otton  is  his  all  and  who  must  market  it  in  some  way  or  lose  his 
lands  and  his  living."  Buying  a  bale  of  cotton  at  10  cents  a 
pound,  says  Fairfax  Harrison,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway, 
is  “a  safe  investment  of  the  money  and  a  patriotic  act  in  a  vital 
emergency.”  And  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  we  read: 

“The  situation  is  at  present  rather  more  encouraging  than  it 
has  been  at  any  time  since  September  1,  the  beginning  of  the 
cotton  year.  The  South,  then  on  the  verge  of  panic,  has  calmed 
down,  the  'buy-a-hule'  movement  has  to  some  extent  relieved 
the  poorer  class  of  tenant-farmers,  and  the  planters  financially 
able  to  do  so  will  hold  back  as  many  balt«  as  possible  for  higher 
prices . 

“Stimulation  of  the  Southern  cotton-mills  is  another  hopeful 
a.  cording  to  the  cotton  experts.  The  oue  cotton  interest 


that  is  likely  to  benefit  from  low  prices  is  that  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  Even  with  low  prices  and  disturbed  markets  he  can 
hardly  fail  to  l>enefit  from  cheaper  cost  of  raw  material,  and 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
American  manufacturer  to  take  advantage  of  trade  with  coun¬ 
tries  which  have  been  buying  their  cotton  goods 
from  Europe." 

But,  after  all,  this  movement  is  reeognizt-d  os 
merely  an  emergency  measure,  and  the  Oklahoma 
City  Oklahoman  is  oue  of  many  pa|>ers,  in  both 
the  North  and  the  South,  to  point  out  that  it  is 
“manifestly  futile  unless  some  means  are  found 
for  curtailing  next  year’s  crop."  The  same  warn¬ 
ing  is  sounded  in  the  following  paragraphs  from 
the  Atlanta  Journal: 

“The  farmer  should  hear  in  mind  that  unless 
the  cotton  acreage  is  cut  something  like  At)  per 
cent,  next  year  the  relief  now  afforded  will  pro\e 
only  temporary  and  certain  disaster  must  be 
faced  next  fall. 

“Newspapers  throughout  the  country  which 
have  t  he  farmers’  real  interests  at  heart  are  strongly 
advising  them  to  make  this  reduction  in  acreage 
and  to  plant  food  crops  and  raise  cattle  instead  of 
cotton.  They  an-  being  urged  to  In-gin  now  to 
prepare  for  the  fall  planting  of  wheat,  oats,  and 
other  cereals  as  fast  as  the  cotton  crop  is  gathered.” 

The  same  point  is  strongly  emphasizes]  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Houston,  who  is  quoted 
in  a  Washington  dispatch  as  saying: 

"The  acreage  devoted  to  the  next  cotton  crop 
ought  to  be  greatly  reduced.  This  is  very  im- 
portnnt.  of  course;  but  the  acreage  can  not  be  regulated  or  re¬ 
stricted  by  the  Congress  or  the  State  legislatures.  They  have 
no  authority  to  legislate  upon  this  subject;  but  the  farmers, 
acting  upon  their  own  initiative,  or  the  farmers  and  merchants 
and  bankers,  acting  together  and  for  the  protection  of  all.  can 
control  the  acreage;  the  farmers  by  planling  food  crops  and 
making  cotton  their  surplus  crop;  the  merchants  and  bankers 


HOW  MITCH  UlXCKR? 


— orr  In  the  Nashville  Tennessean 

bv  laying  down  the  rule  and  sticking  to  it  that  they  will  not 
extend  aid  in  the  way  of  advances  to  any  farmer  who  does  not 
reduce  the  acreage  devoted  by  him  to  cot ton-gro wing,  and 
the  bankers  by  refusing  loans  lo  farmers  and  merchants  who 
will  not  make  such  agreement." 

While  all  unite  in  commending  the  impulse  of  mutual  help¬ 
fulness  and  cooperation  which  prompts  the  “buy-a-bale"  idea. 
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The  Governor*  of  nix  rotton-Krow In?  Statin  met  in  Washington  last  week  to 
(Umcunk  plan*  for  keeping  the  price  of  cotton  uIk>\c  10  rent*  a  pound.  Resolution* 
were  adopted  recommending  reduction  of  acreage  and  Federal  legislation  facilitating 
the  lending  of  public  fund*  on  cotton  annuity.  The  Governor*  in  thin  photograph 
an*,  from  the  reader'*  left  to  right  Trammell,  of  Florida:  O’Neal,  of  Alabama;  Slaton, 
of  Georgia:  Hall,  of  lx>ui*iana.  and  Pruce.  of  Oklahoma. 

SOUTHERN  GOVERNORS  FACING  THE  COTTON  CRISIS. 
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BELGIAN  SOLDIERS  REENTERING  TKRMONDK.  AND  WHAT  THEY  FOUND  THERE 


»rae  papers  are  convinced  that  the  plan  is  economically  unsound. 
The  Seattle  Poti-I ntelligtncer  thinks  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
:o  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade,  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
objects  only  to  tho  arbitrary  and  artificial  price,  and  the  New 
York  rimes  fears  the  buyer  may  lose  something  on  his  investment. 


SHALL  WE  ARM? 

HE  WASTE  AND  HORRORS  of  Europe’s  war  serve 
as  a  text  to  some  who  preach  against  militarism  and 
advocate  general  disarmament,  but  The  Army  and  .V ary 
Register  (Washington)  draws  the  distinctly  opposite  lesson  that 
vc  need  more  militarism  in  our  make-up.  For  “we  may  not 
dways  depend  upon  the  good  luck  which  has  attended  us  in 
oeping  out  of  difficulties  with  other  nations.”  Perhaps  we 
lake  too  much  for  granted  because  of  our  " geographical  isolation, 
*nd  have  arrogantly  adopted  the  oceanic  separation  as  our  chief 
military  asset.”  Some  day,  we  are  told,  we  shall  discover  our 
custake,  and  find  that  “our  enemy  has  annihilated  distances 
and  built  his  bulwarks  in  fine  contempt  for  our  vaunted  security." 
So  we  should  "extract  from  the  war  in  Europe  something  beside 
•be  satisfaction  of  an  uninterrupted  neutrality."  The  Spanish 
"*ar  "taught  us  nothing  but  certain  defects  of  organization, 
equipment,  training,  and  so  on."  defect*  which  luckily  did  not 
deprive  us  of  any  vietori**. 

"We  emerged  from  that  conflict  more  certain  than  ever  before 
:hat  we  would  win  in  any  encounter,  however  terrific,  with  any 
•tssible  foe.  We  have  yet  to  learn  our  lesson,  and  it  is  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  war  in  Europe  will  accomplish  that  office 
■  *r  us.  We  must  pay  for  the  demonstration  in  our  own  way  and. 
■ubahly,  at  the  cost  of  national  defeat,  humiliation,  and  sae- 
nli<’e.  Then  we  will  be  ready  to  do  what  should  be  realized  now 

an  imperative  duty." 

England  now  regrets  that  it  did  not  take  Lord  Roberts’s  advice 
“id  train  its  entire  male  population  to  ahns,  but  “if  Great 
llritain  regards  itself  as  not  having  been  fully  prepared  .  .  . 
diat  must  we  think  of  ourselves,  so  immeasurably  behind  any 
4  the  Europeans  in  the  preliminaries  of  battle?"  The  answer 
follows: 

"We  have  nothing  more  than  a  vision  of  the  fuilurc  of  the 
reserves  on  land  and  sea.  We  have  a  rvgular  military-naval  force 
vofully  inadequate  for  any  of  the  possibilities  of  service  w'hich 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  render  at  any  time,  and,  indeed, 
•^adequate  for  the  service  they  must  perform  at  home  and 


abroad  in  these  times  of  peace,  disregarding  for  the  sake  of  the 
phraseology  the  situation  in  Mexico.  It  will  not  be  easy  to 
raise  volunteers  even  under  the  improved  conditions  made 
possible  by  the  enactment,  of  the  Hay  Bill.  They  will  be*  un¬ 
trained  men  for  the  most  part,  and  they  are  apt  to  be  called  into 
service  without  sufficient  equipment,  clothing,  arms,  and  am¬ 
munition  to  give  them  the  value  of  a  fighting  personnel.  We 
are  lacking  in  individual  military  qualifications  which  are  neces¬ 
sary  in  men  who  are  called  upon  for  the  work  of  soldiers  in  time 
of  war." 

With  a  rather  ominous  look  forward  the  writer  then  ventures 
to  say  that  “our  foe  may  emerge  from,  as  he  may  be  created  by, 
this  war  in  Europe."  Nor  does  he  think  that  we  may  have  long 
to  wait  "before  the  blow  is  struck”  that  shall  afford  us  a  foe 
"worthy  of  our  tradition  and  of  the  sublime  faith  in  ourselves." 
We  are  warned  that  then  “people  who  believe  war  with  u*  on 
any  terms  is  impossible,  and  the  equally  impudently  ignorant  who 
believe  we  can  lick  all  creation  without  an  interruption  of  normal 
business  in  this  country,  will  be  doomed  to  sustain  the  shock 
which  is  their  unstinted  merit."  Then  it  will  be  learned  that 
“we  may  not  raise  armies  by  a  few  magical  passes  and  that  we 
can  not  gain  victories  by  merely  possessing  a  righteous  cause." 

“  It  would  be  a  profitable  sequel  to  the  war  in  Europe,  therefore, 
if  we  took  advantage  of  the  developments  ahroad  to  prepare 
ourselves  by  training  in  this  country  a  military  personnel  able 
to  serve  in  the  field  intelligently,  obediently,  and  capable  of 
marksmanship.  This  might  be  done  with  due  economy  by  com¬ 
pulsory  military  service  for  all  eligiblcs  on  some  such  basis  as 
was  proposed  by  Representative  McKcllar  earlier  in  the  present 
session  of  Congress  in  a  speech  and  in  a  measure  which  were 
promptly  forgotten  and,  of  course,  ignored.  However  it  may 
be  done,  it  should,  at  least,  be  done,  and  with  such  thoroughness 
that  when  the  time  of  trouble  comes  we  may  have  a  foree  fitted 
by  experience  and  knowledge  to  fight  not  only  valorously  but 
victoriously." 

No  less  a  personage  than  ex-President  Roosevelt  may  bo 
cited  in  support  of  this  writer's  contention.  Discussing  the 
“tragedies  and  lessons”  of  “the  world  war”  in  The  Outlook 
(New  York),  Colonel  Roosevelt  advises  us  that  “one  of  the 
main  lessons"  is  to  be  found  in  "the  homely  proverb,"  “speak 
softly  and  carry  a  big  stick."  Only  the  latter  half  of  the  adage, 
he  goes  on  to  say.  is  quoted  f‘in  deriding  the  men  who  wish  to 
safeguard  our  national  interest  and  honor,”  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  first  half  is  of  equal  importance.  And  Colonel 
Roosevelt  applies  the  proverb  in  this  instance  to  mean  that  we 
must  be  "respectful  toward  all  people”  and  "refrain  from 
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wronging  them,  while  at  the  same  time  keeping  ourselves  in 
condition  to  prevent  wrong  being  done  to  us."  Finally,  we  an* 
asked  to  consider  "what  befell  Luxemburg"  and  "what  has 
befallen  (’hina  again  and  again  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury"  as  proof  that  "no  amount  of  speaking  softly  will  save  any 
people  which  does  not  carry  a  big  stick." 

All  objections  that  have  been  leveled  against  this  line  of 
reasoning  may  be  epitomized  in  the  statement  of  a  reader  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  New  York  Time*,  who  says  that: 

"The  central  mistake  which  .  .  .  Mr.  Roosevelt  makes  is  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  world  is  governed  by  moral  law's  and 
not  by  brute  force.  Civilization  advance*  slowly,  but  men  are 
coming  to  realize  that  war  is  murder;  that  preparation  for  war 
is  training  murderers,  and  that  the  bullying  of  other  countries  is 
inciting  to  murder.” 

DOUBTS  ABOUT  THE  DIRECT  PRIMARY 

USPICIONS  that  the  direct  primary  might  not  bring  in 
the  political  millennium  begun  to  1h*  whispered  in  the 
press  when  this  method  resulted  in  Pennsylvania  in 
choosing  Mr.  Penrose  for  the  Senatorial  nomination,  a  leader 
who  has  sometimes  l>ecn  referred  to  as  a  “boss."  A  little  later, 
in  Illinois,  the  direct  primary  nominated  Roger  Sullivan  for  the 
Senate,  a  statesman  whose  enemies  have  given  him  the  some 
uppellution  of  i>oliticnl  power.  Now  comes  New  York  State, 
whose  direct  primaries,  it  is  true,  have  nominaUd  no  so-called 
"bosses,"  but  they  have  chosen  nomine*1*  who  w'ould  just  as 
certainly  have  been  named,  say  several  editorial  observers,  by 
the  old  convention  system.  Tin*  New  York  State  Republicans 
choose  District  Attorney  Whitman  as  nomim*e  for  Governor, 
while  the  Democrats  name  Governor  Glynn  to  succeed  himself. 
The  Progressive  candidate  is  Frederick  M.  Davenport,  “the 
choice  of  Roosevelt  and  the  ‘organization.’"  says  the  Springfield 
Hepublicmi  (Ind.),  "quite  as  much  as  Whitman  was  supported 


by  the  Republican  organization.”  The  Progressive  candidate 
for  Senator  is  Bainbridge  Colby.  There  is  no  surprize  in  these 
nominations,  remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  for 
“any  other  result  would  have  been  truly  surprizing."  As  was 
expected,  the  organization  won  in  all  parti**,  this  journal  goes  on 
to  say,  and  it  points  to  the  fact  that  "experience  w*ith  the  direct 
primary  is  more  and  more  showing  that  the  skilled  practitioners 
can  use  that  political  tool  as  successfully  as  any  other.”  Hut 
The  Post  tells  us  also  that: 

“Cool-headed  advocates  of  the  direct  primary  recognized  all 
this  from  the  beginning.  The  disappointment  is  only  for  those 
who  droam«d  that,  somehow,  the  direct  primary  would  be  a 
device  to  give  us  automatically  high-grade  and  independent 
candidates,  and  to  defeat  the  bosses  and  smash  the  machines. 
Hut  lb*-  truth  is  that  you  can’t  smash  the  machine  simply  by 
more  machinery.  A  given  piece  of  machinery  is  better  than 
another;  and  the  really  sound  argument  for  the  direct  primary 
is  that  it  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  system.  This 
means  only  that  it  can  be  used  with  greater  ease  and  effect,  if  the 
determination  to  use  it  exists.  But  short  of  some  great  anil 
exciting  issue,  some  outrage  of  boss  nomination,  this  weapon  will 
not  be  scizid  upon  eagerly  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  the  leaders  w  ill  generally  have  their  way.” 

Then,  too,  the  New  York  Time *  (Ind.  Dem.)  notes  with 
interest  that  only  “40  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  the  right  to 
vote  in  the  primaries  did  so,"  so  that  “it  may  now  be  assumed 
that  the  nominations  will  be  made  by  half  or  less  than  half  the 
electorate,  except  in  unusually  interesting  campaigns,  where 
popular  feeling  is  deeply  stirred."  We  read  on: 

"The  results  reached  on  Monday,  so  far  as  the  princi|utl 
offices  are  concerned,  would  have  been  reached  under  the  con¬ 
vention  system.  The  same  men  would  have  been  nominated. 
Thus  New  York  has  repeated  the  recent  experience  of  Illinois. 
This  shows  that  no  great  change  is  effected  by  direct  primaries  in 
ordinary  elections.  No  light  has  boon  shed  either  by  the  Illinois 
or  the  New  York  primaries  qn  what  would  happen  in  a  time  of 
populnr  ferment  or  uprising.  It  is  certain  that  under  the  primary 
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MU  LIONEL  CARDEN, 

Until  recently  British  Minister  to  Mexico. 


A.  RCRTEM  BET. 

Turkish  AmblWidor  to  Washington. 


CtipyrifblM  Iff  lit*  r  fiii'Al  I1! cm  Afoucf. 

BA  ICON  VON  BCHOEN, 
Secretary  of  the  Gorman  Embassy. 


THREE  DIPLOMATS  ACCUSED  OK  TALKING  TOO  MUCH. 


system  the  people  could  and  would  make  themselves  felt,  tho 
whether  they  would  do  so  more  effectively  than  they  did  under 
me  old  system  there  is  nothing  as  yet  to  show.  It  is  interesting 
■onoto  that  in  the  various  districts  where  a  local  boss  had  oppo¬ 
sed  the  votes  almost  invariably  overturn**!  the  boss.  .  .  . 
Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  larger  affairs,  it  has  become  easier 
to  unhorse  a  boss.” 


CHECKING  DIPLOMATIC  LOQUACITY 

GLARING  INDISCRETIONS  of  speech  recently  at¬ 
tributed  to  at  least  three  foreign  diplomats  in  this 
country  are  said  to  have  moved  President  Wilson  to  a 
<l« termination  to  discourage  sternly  such  lapses  in  the  future, 
more  particularly  because  they  menace  American  neutrality. 
Already  Ambassador  A.  Rustem  Bey,  who  refused  to  ”  recon - 
■ider”  his  obnoxious  remarks,  has  announced  his  immediate 
Mum  to  Constantinople,  while  Sir  Lionel  Carden's  alleged 
indiscretion  has  been  repudiated  for  him  by  the  British  Ambassa¬ 
dor,  and  Baron  von  Sc  boon's  has  been  denied  by  himself  and  by 
she  German  Ambassador.  Washington  dispatches  say,  however, 
that  the  State  Department  is  still  awaiting  with  interest  more 
lirect  information  concerning  Sir  Lionel  Carden’s  reported 
h&racterization  of  tho  President's  order  withdrawing  our  troops 
from  Vera  Cruz  as  "shameful,”  and  that  it  is  "still  looking 
into"  the  interview  attributed  to  Baron  von  Sehoen  by  a  Wash- 
flgton  paper.  In  this  interview,  the  authenticity  of  which  was 
it  first  acknowledged  at  the  German  Embassy,  and  afterward 
denied,  the  Baron,  just  transferred  from  Tokyo  to  Washington, 
a  quoted  as  saying  that  "throughout  Japan  there  is  an  intense 
iatr*?d  of  the  American  people,"  and  that  "the  mass  of  the 
Japanese  people  believe  that  war  with  the  United  States  is 
inevitable."  Ambassador  A.  Rustem  Bey’s  outbreak  also  took 
be  form  of  an  interview,  in  which  he  said  that  Great  Britain 
vas  trying  ta  nvolve  the  United  States  in  the  European  war.  Ho 
further  indulged  in  ironical  comments  on  reports  that  Christians 
in  Turkey  were  in  danger  of  massacre,  and  referred  sarcastically 
'o  lynching*  in  the  Southern  States  and  to  the  "  water-cures"  in 
•he  Philippines  during  the  Aguinaldo  insurrection. 

Our  papers  are  practically  of  one  voice  in  commending  the 
•‘resident’s  resolve  to  discourage  this  form  of  indiscretion  among 
dating  diplomats.  "No  foreign  diplomat  residing  in  this 
country  has  any  right  to  engage  in  a  campaign  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  rouse  enmity  among  our  people  aguinst  any  nation 


with  which  we  are  at  peace,"  says  the  Indianapolis  News.  And 
in  the  Louisville  Timet  we  read: 

"The  Administration  has  about  all  it  can  do  to  keep  its  own 
passengers  and  crew  from  rocking  the  boat.  Those  who  have 
come  on  hoard  as  accredited  guests  are  neither  expocted  nor 
desired  to  set  a  bad  example.  If  they  do,  then  their  room  is 
more  desirable  than  their  company." 

Bunin  von  Sehoen’s  statement  that  the  interview  attributed 
to  him  "is  in  no  way  correct"  is  generally  interpreted  by  the 
press  as  merely  a  "diplomatic  denial."  On  this  point  the  New 
York  Globe  says: 

“A  prominent  public  officer  at  Washington  laid  down  the  rule 
a  few  years  ago  that  if  a  man  is  misquoted  to  the  extent  of  one 
word  in  a  column  interview,  and  the  interview  proved  em¬ 
barrassing,  he  may  unqualifiedly  repudiate  the  whole  of  it. 
Another  rule  is  that  the  interviewed,  tho  saying  all  of  the  things 
attributed  to  him,  may  deny  it  provided  he  did  not  ‘authorize,’ 
as  it  is  culled,  the  interview.  So  Washington  newspaper  offices 
regard  the  Von  Sehoen  denial  as  of  the  usual  technical  variety." 

And  in  the  Washington  Times,  which  first  printed  the  inter¬ 
view,  wo  read: 

“  The  diplomats  have  been  entrusted,  seemingly,  with  the  task 
of  conducting  a  propaganda  to  influence  American  opinion 
one  way  or  the  other.  Altogether  too  many  ill-considered  state¬ 
ments  have  been  given  out  in  connection  with  this  effort.  It 
is  rather  loo  much  to  presume  that  the  newspapers  will  cheer¬ 
fully  assume  the  blame  for  mistakes  of  diplomats  who  are  so 
ready  to  use  the  press  for  their  particular  purposes,  and  then  to 
repudiate  it  when  developments  indicate  that  a  faux  pas  has 
been  cominitt«-d.” 

Many  papers  recall  the  fact  that  our  own  representatives 
abroad  have  occasionally  incurred  criticism  for  some  error  of 
judgment  or  act  of  taetlc8sn<»ss,  but  they  agree  that  as  the  scon- 
now  stands,  our  "untrained"  diplomats  have  rather  the  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  trained  diplomats  of  Europe.  An  exception  to 
this  view,  however,  is  found  in  the  ease  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
which  thinks  that  we  live  in  a  glass  house  and  must  not  throw- 
stones.  The  Free  Press  recalls  certain  remarks  of  Mr.  Bryan  on 
Home  Rule,  of  George  Fn-d  Williams  on  Albania,  and  the 
“somewhat  unhappy  remarks  on  the  European  war  uttered 
recently  in  Paris  by  William  G.  Sharp,  ambassador- in -prospect 
to  France,"  and  says  that  "these  offenses  of  American  diplomacy 
wore  surely  quite  as  serious  as  those  charged  to  the  trio  of 
foreign  diplomats." 
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I  -i  tvp>  ngUUd  l<3f  the  V'^h  W..cW 


Tb©  first  phot4jffr*ph  shows  how  the  citizens  have  cleared  all  nriKhborinn  woodland  to  deprive  the  approaching  German*  of  cover.  The* 
M*cond  show*  a  portion  of  tin*  bartM'd-wIre  entanglement*,  which  form  one  of  the  Aupplement&ry  defenBea.  Those  entanglement*  form  a  zone 
three  hundred  yard#  wide  and  nearly  twenty  miles  long  The  wire*  are  charged  with  a  hlgh-powcr  electric  current  from  the  dty's  lighting  plant. 

ON  THE  OUTSKIRTS  OK  ANTWERP. 


ACCUSING  THE  BANKS  OF  HOARDING 

HE  STARTLING  CHARGE  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  McAdoo  that  certain  of  our  banks  arc  hoard¬ 
ing  money  and  charging  exorbitant  interest  on  loans 
has  roused  some  objection  among  such  editorial  observers  as 
believe  that  “the  process  of  oflieial  regulation  of  every  sort  of 
business”  has  gone  far  enough.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  for  one.  argues  that  banks  which  demand  “more  than 
money  is  worth"  will  find  themselves  with  idle  funds  on  their 
hands,  a  condition  most  obviously  against  their  own  interest.  And 
it  adds  that  tho  a  hank  “may  overestimate  its  needs,”  still  when 
it  finds  it  does  not  need  large  reserves,  ”it  will  soon  weary  of 
keeping  funds  that  earn  nothing.”  Therefore  this  journal  puts 
it  down  as  an  axiom  that  “business  may  be  left  largely  to  self- 
regulation."  The  extreme  opposite  to  this  view  is  upheld 
among  others  by  the  Nashville  Southern  Lumberman,  whieh 
remarks  that  “it  is  a  long  cry  from  the  late  Grover  Cleveland's 

weak  admission  to  Governor  Oates,  of  Alabama,  ‘By  - . 

Oates,  the  banks  have  got  this  country  by  the  leg,’  to  Secretary 
McAdoo's  announcement.”  which  is  “the  most  important  devel¬ 
opment  that  has  come  in  the  whole  Government  program  of 
monopoly  investigation."  The  Secretary  not  only  accuses  the 
banks,  press  dispatches  state,  hut  is  refusing  to  deposit  Govern¬ 
ment  funds  in  the  banks  alleged  to  be  hoarding.  Moreover,  he 
has  withdrawn  $3,000,000  of  Government  deposits,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  by  Washington  dispatches,  from  such  banks  which  will  bo 
placed  with  other  banks  “that  have  not  been  guilty  of  offending," 
and  in  localities  when*  the  money  will  be  of  service  to  the  crop 
and  business  situation.  The  Secretary's  published  list  of  the 
hoarders  names  247  National  banks  located  in  all  sections  of 
the  country  outside  of  reserve  and  central  reserve  cities,  and  he 
expresses  regret  in  his  announcement  that  “the  Government 
has  not  the  power”  to  reach  State  banks  and  trust  companies, 
which,  he  says,  on'  also  “hoarding  money  and  refusing  to  extend 
legitimate  credits."  “I  shall  ask  the  superintendents  of  banks 
in  the  various  States,"  declares  the  Secretary,  “to  cooperate  with 
t he  Government  by  supplying  reports  of  the  condition  of  the 
State  hanks  and  trust  companies." 

"This  w»rt  of  personal  interference  and  coercion  of  bankers." 
remarks  the  New  York  Herald,  “is  not  within  the  proper  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  is  a  dangerous  inno¬ 
vation."  The  New  York  Times  holds  a  similar  view,  adding, 
with  reference  to  the  fact  that  most  of  tho  accused  banks  are  in 
■  mailer  towns  and  cities,  that: 


“A  bank  with  a  few  thousand  dollars  capital  in  a  village  is 
National  only  in  name.  It  is  neither  a  commercial  nor  a  financial 
bank,  with  short  maturities,  and  easy  access  to  sources  of  quick 
extrication  from  its  necessities.  Such  banks  make  collections 
mostly  at  their  customers’  pleasure,  but  must  meet  their  demands 
for  money  from  money,  for  there  is  no  other  resource.  .  ,  . 
Emergency  currency  is  not  useful  for  such  banks  as  the  Secretary 
names  in  the  large  denominations  provided.  Clearing-hous«* 
certificates  and  rediscount  are  not  for  them.  They  know  their 
business  as  well  as  the  Secretary.” 

Quito  a  different  picture  is  given  of  the  "small-town”  banker 
bv  the  New  York  Commercial,  which  approves  of  Mr.  McAdoo's 
action  and  tells  us  that : 

“Too  many  men  are  engaged  in  the  banking  business  and 
direct  the  operations  of  the  National  banks  in  the  smaller  citi«  s 
and  towns  who  know  nothing  about  scientific  banking.  They 
are  nothing  more  than  petty  money-lenders  and  their  ignorance 
of  the  fundamentals  of  the  business  makes  than  a  danger  to  the 
whole  country.  When  those  Federal  Reserve  hanks  open  their 
doors  the  individual  lxanks  will  have  the  lesson  of  standing 
together  instead  of  each  trying  to  protect  itself  at  the  expense 
of  others.  It  will  bo  impossible  for  them  to  draw  down  their 
reserves  in  a  panic,  and  the  danger  of  runs  by  banks  rather  than 
by  private  depositors  will  be  removed.  While  the  worst  of  tin- 
hoarding  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Southern  States, 
some  National  banks  in  the  smaller  cities  of  New  York  State 
have  been  equally  guilty,  one  of  these  having  confest  to  a 
hoard  of  cash  amounting  to  61  per  cent,  of  its  deposits,  and  it 
is  located  in  a  busy  and  important  manufacturing  town." 

Also  the  Now  Orleans  Item,  noting  that  many  of  the  country 
banks  have  become  “frigh toned, “  sees  “nothing  untimely"  in 
the  Secretary’s  "warning"  to  the  banks  that  “they  should  keep 
interest  rates  on  a  reasonable  basis  and  should  be  liberal  instead 
of  stingy  with  their  advances."  The  Omaha  World-Herald 
notes  ironically  that  “the  bankers  are  always  very  bitter  in  their 
complaints  when  the  common  people  begin  to  withdraw  their 
deposits  from  the  banks  and  hoard  money,  but  the  National 
Reserve  Board  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  now  declare  that 
bankers  are  doing  that  very  sort  of  thing  themselves."  And  the 
New  York  World  remarks : 

“For  the  first  time  since  the  establishment  of  the  National 
banking  system,  its  conductors  have  been  held  to  strict  account 
in  a  matter  which  is  as  legitimate  a  subject  of  official  supervision 
as  any  other.  The  Treasury  docs  not  release  its  millions  to 
promote  usury.  It  does  not  act  for  th<-  enrichment  of  bankers. 
Its  one  motive  is  to  assist,  in  the  restoration  of  normal  conditions 
so  far  as  finance,  commerce,  and  industry  are  concerned,  anil 
bankers  who  do  not  cooperate  heartily  to  that  end  will  be  ex¬ 
posed  and  denounced.” 
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A  HITCH  IN  THE  COLORADO  PEACE  PLAN 

II K  REJECTION  of  President  Wilson's  three-year 
•'truce  ’  ;>lan  for  the  Colorado  strike  deadlock  by  a 
majority  group  of  the  real-mine  operators  will  not 
surprize  any  one  who  views  the  situation  *' dispassionately, ’* 
thinks  the  New  York  The  proposal,  according  to  this 

journal,  contemplates  "a  sort  of  gentlemen's  agreement  for  the 
|aws  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Colorado,”  by  which 
the  Miners'  Union  pledges  itself  not  to  pursue  “a  policy  of 
anarchy”;  while  as  for  the  operators,  “property  an*,  industry 
are  to  be  safe  so  long  as  they  submit  to  the  arbitrary  rule  of  a 
tribunal  having  no  legal  status  and  ruling  without  the  pah-  of 
law.”  Here  The  Sun  refers  to  the  proposed  Grievance  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  is  the  chief  objection  of  the  operators,  nltho  some 
observers  attest  that  this  committee  is  merely  the  safeguard  of 
the  men,  who.  in  accepting  President  Wilson's  proposal,  ugm* 
cot  to  use  their  legal  weapon  of  the  strike  for  a  period  of  three 
years. 

The  Grievance  Committee,  as  formerly  r.  corded  in  these  pages, 
was  to  be  composed  of  men  of  each  mine  who  had  work  d  then* 
for  a  period  at  least  of  six  months.  Married  men  were  to  be  in 
the  majority  of  membership.  In  case  the  committee  failed  to 
adjust  a  difficulty  with  the  employer,  recourse  was  to  be  taken 
to  a  committee  of  three,  appointed  by  the  President.  This 
committee  of  three  was  to  consist  of  a  representative  of  each  of 
the  disputants  and  of  one  impartial  member:  and  its  decisions 
were  to  be  final.  Other  suggestions  in  President  Wilson’s 
truce  proposal  provided  that  State  laws  be  enforced;  that  miners 
who  had  not  been  found  guilty  of  violation  of  the  law’  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  back  to  work;  that  intimidation  be  prohibited; 
and  that  wage-scales  and  mine  regulations  be  (Misted. 

The  acceptance  of  the  President 'a  plan  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  calls  forth  warm  commendation  in  some 
quarters,  and  the  "reason  and  patriotism”  of  their  reply  are  noted. 
"We  feel  it  our  duty  to  respond  to  your  earnest  wish,"  they 
are  quoted  as  saying,  "and  we  do  so,  as  we  trust,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  American  citizenship.”  The  rejection  of  the  truce  plan 
by  the  operators,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  "unfair  and  imprac¬ 
ticable,”  is  stated  in  a  letter  to  the  President  signed  by  forty- 
right  coal  companies.  The  same  position  practically,  the  press 
inform  us.  is  taken  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company, 
which  has  sent  a  separate  communication  to  Washington. 

The  operators  base  their  refusal  largely  on  the  character  of 
the  Federal  mediators  who  drew  up  the  peace  plan,  saying  that 
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their  "previous  records"  justify  the  belief  that  they  are  partizam, 
of  the  strikers.  The  operators  state  also  that  while  they  are 
willing  to  employ  "as  many  of  the  strikers  as  possible”  they  can 
not  agree  to  employ  “all  striking  miners  who  have  not  been 
found  guilty  of  violence.”  Above  all.  their  minds  are  set  against 
the  Grievance  Commission,  which,  they  affirm,  practically  takes 
"entire  control  of  the  most  important  department"  of  their 
business  out  of  their  hands. 

Despite  the  veto  of  the  operators,  Washington  dispatches 
indicate  that  the  President  does  not  consider  the  discussion 
closed,  and  we  read  that  he  is  working  for  further  negotiations 
and  expects  "a  favorable  settlement.”  That  the  o(M>rators 
assure  the  President  they  are  in  "complete  accord”  with  hiH 
sentiments  is  noted  by  the  New  York  Times,  but  it  remarks 
also  that  "they  make  out  a  very  strong  case  against  important 
features”  of  his  plan.  This  journal  then  points  out  that  the 
operators  accept  the  pro|M>sal  for  enforcement  of  the  mining 
and  lalMir  laws  of  Colorudo  and  have  acceded  to  the  suggestions 
about  posting  wage-scales  and  rules  of  the  mines.  They  agree, 
moreover,  The  Times  notes,  to  the  prohibition  clause  against 
"intimidation  of  union  or  non-union  men,"  altho  the  President's 
plan  does  not  show'  how  it  is  to  be  made  effective.  As  to  the  re¬ 
employment  of  all  striking  miners  not  "found  guilty"  of  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  law,  the  operators  claim  thut  332  strikers  arc  under 
indictment  for  murder  aud  137  indicted  for  other  felonies.  The 
Times  does  not  think  the  companies  can  be  expected  to  reemploy 
these  men.  What  is  more,  the  9,500  miners  now  working,  we 
read,  are  "entitled  to  continuance  in  their  jobs.” 

An  expression  of  local  sentiment  iH  found  in  the  Colorado 
Springs  Telegraph,  which  says  that: 

"The  position  taken  by  President  Wilson  with  respect  to  the 
strike  among  the  coal-miners  is  that  the  operators  must  accept 
the  plan  proposed  .  .  .  whether  an  injustice  is  done  to  their 
business  or  not. 

"The  President  seems  to  be  much  more  anxious  that  2.500 
striking  coal-miners  be  given  hock  their  jobs  than  he  does  that 
the  9,500  miners  who  are  now  peaceably  at  work  be  protected 
from  violence  and  intimidation . 

"It  is  suggcst«*d  that  the  President  may  withdraw  the  Federal 
troops  from  this  State,  and  perhaps  he  will,  but,  if  he  does,  the 
burden  of  renewed  bloodshed  will  fall  upon  him  and  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  anil  not  upon  the  men  who  are  doing  no 
more  than  trying  to  earn  u  living  at  their  accustomed  vocation.” 

More  conciliatory  and  more  hopeful  in  tone  is  The  Itorky 
Mountain  Keics  (Denver),  which  deplores  the  strife  of  a  year’s 
duration  and  pleads  urgently  for  peace  between  capital  and 
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—Donnell  In  the  St.  Units  Globe. 


WHY  NOT  "SEE  AMERICA  FIRST”? 

— Chamberlain  In  The  Masses. 
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lafmr  *n  that  "CYilonulo  »-ill  «t  on»-»*  up*m  a  period  of 

prosperity  which  ha*  mil  before  be»‘n  ^qualM  in  this  State.” 
Jn  o---allinc  r»*eent  bitter  days  this  journal  makes  a  statement 
about  the  spread  of  the  new«  during  the  cood»et  that  must  be  of 
interest  to  all  readers  outride  Colorado  as  well  as  those  within 
her  borders  who  pri«*  her  fair  fame.  We  read: 

*'In  the  rush  of  events  attending  the  early  days  of  the  strike 
there  was  difficulty  in  obtaining  accurate  information  of  what  was 
going  on.  It  is  probablj  true  that  our  newspapers  published 
many  statements  whi>-h  were  mere  rumors,  and  many  other  state¬ 
ments  which,  if  true,  had  better  not  been  published.  In  the 
stress  of  the  conflict  Colorado  people  t«x»k  issue  and  became  parti¬ 
san  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  They  may  have  said  things 
which  only  ineriiised  the  intensity  of  the  struggle,  and  done 
things  whieh  they  would  not  have  done  had  they  taken  time  for 
sober  second  thought. 

“If  The  Srxra,  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict,  printed  reports  that 
came  to  it  over  the  wires  which  proved  to  lie  only  rumors, 
and  in  that  wav  inadvertently  injured  the  State,  this  pa|>er 
acknowledges  and  deeply  regrets  such  mistakes  and  will  seek 
earnestly  to  rectify  them." 

But  all  this  is  of  the  past,  says  The  S'etca.  whieh  adds  that  the 
people  of  Colorado  hope  that  industrial  peace  will  "result  speedily 
from  the  negotiation*  now  pending.” 

.Sharper  criticism  of  the  operators  appears  in  the  New  York 
World.  which  observe*  that  their  reply  is  "that  of  men  who 
evidently  prefer  war  to  peace,”  and  it  goes  on  to  say  that  "while 
a  few  points  are  conceded,  opposition  to  unionism,  which  is  at 
the  root  of  all  the  trouble,  is  adhered  to  as  tenaciously  as  ever." 
We  read  on: 

"Altho  concealed  by  many  words,  the  position  of  the  mine- 
opierutor*  is  a  denial  to  labor  of  privileges  recognized  in  every 
civiliz<d  land.  Workingmen  who  can  not  organize  for  their  own 
welfare,  who  can  not  present  their  grievances  through  their  own 
representatives,  who  are  denud  the  protection  of  the  laws  by 
lof-al  officials  in  most  cases  on  the  pay-rolls  of  the  mining  com¬ 
panies,  and  who  may  be  shot  down  by  a  mercenary  ‘militia’ 


made  up  in  part  of  imported  gunmen,  are  only  one  step  removed 
from  slavery. 

“This  ig  a  bondage  which  can  not  last.  President  Wilson  for 
the  moment  commands  peace,  but  he  will  not  perpetually  use 
Kederal  troops  in  support  of  a  tyranny  entrenched  and  defiant.” 

The  World  is  ready  to  admit  that  during  the  conflict  in  Col¬ 
orado  “the  right  has  not  all  been  on  one  side."  but  it  insists  that 
if  better  conditions  are  to  prevail  "there  must  be  conference  and 
concession.”  In  this  connection  the  Springfield  Republican 
points  out  that: 

"It  should  not  he  forgotten  that  the  Miners’  Union  ha* 
voted  to  surrender  very  substantial  rights  for  three  years  in 
accepting  the  agreement.  The  concessions  can  not  be  said  to  l> 
all  on  one  side — by  any  means.  The  miners  would  gum-ndcr 
for  three  years  the  right  to  strike,  to  picket,  to  parade,  to  colo¬ 
nize,  or  conduct  mass  campaigning;  they  would  not  only  waive 
any  claim  to  recognition  of  their  union,  but  also  the  claim  to 
maintain  contractual  relations  with  their  employers.  The*  • 
are  very  solid  concessions.  The  right  to  strike  is  established  by 
law;  the  right  to  picket  and  parade  peaceably  is  also  founded  on 
the  law  of  the  land.  Practically,  the  miners  consent  to  the  sup¬ 
pression  for  three  years  not  only  of  their  claim  to  recognition  on 
an  organization,  but  of  their  right  as  free  men  to  quit  work  in 
concert,  as  they  please  and  when  they  please.  In  view  of  the 
history  of  labor  warfare  in  the  Colorado  coal-fields,  a  thre«*- 
yoars’  peace  under  such  conditions  ought  to  possess  some  merit 
in  the  eyes  of  the  operators.  Their  experience  has  proves!  thnr 
the  strike-breakers  of  to-day  become  the  strikers  of  to-morrow." 

As  to  the  "strong  objection"  of  the  operators  to  the  Grievance 
Commission.  The  Republican  says  that  this  proposed  body  is 
"labor's  compensation  for  surrendering  its  legal  right  to  strike, 
picket,  parade,  colonize,  and  campaign,"  and  it  adds; 

“Unless  the  principle  of  the  Grievance  Commission  is  accepted 
by  the  operators,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  no  truce  is  possible. 
If  they  expect  to  outjxiint  the  President  in  a  game  of  wits  and 
force  him  to  keep  Federal  troops  in  the  mine-fields  for  their 
protection,  after  they  have  rejected  his  proposals,  they  may 
blunder  in  their  calculations.  The  State  of  Colorado  has  police 
duties  which  it  can  not  indefinitely  shirk." 


THE  WAR  IN  BRIEF 


There  art*  dumdum  war  correspondent*.  loo.  —  Washington  Ilf  raid. 

M  ^atett  ffnt  "  is  unable  to  gain  a  foothold  In  Europe  — Chicago  AViff. 

One  result  of  the  European  War  probably  wfll  be  armored  cathedral*. — 

Chicago  /*otf. 

In  the  Ufctd  of  casualties  of  this  war.  Truth  occupies  a  conspicuous  place. 
— Albany  Journal 

A  number  of  European  <itl«  arc  now  what  might  bo  called  the  "spoils** 
of  war — Philadrlphia  Inquirer. 

Turkey  1a  still  neutral  She  refu ara  to  Join  In  the  march  of  European 
civilization — Lai  A ngrles  Times. 

The  Save  River  seems  to  he  a  misnomer  a*  far  as  the  Austrians  are 
concerned. — Cleveland  I 'in  in  Dealer. 

That  $100.000000  "  war"  tax  give*  the  neutrals  a  useful  Insight  Into 
what  war  might  be, —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

What  this  country  mams  Is  more  coloring  matter  from  Europe  In  tin 
cans  and  lem  In  the  war  new*  Kansas  City  Journal, 

lr  Sir  Lionel  Carden  Is  an  example  of  an  Kngli«h  diplomat  It  l*  no  wonder 
Great  Britain  has  become  Involved  in  war  l^uisnllr  Post 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  <.l*armament  after  the  war.  but  what  If  the 
winner*  return'  to  rli'aim?-  Si  Louis 
He  public 

It  will  be  a  thin  bread-line  of  h*Toc* 
when  the  smoke  to  cleared  away.  *—  -Ycir 
York  American 

w 

Next  yea r  Europe  will  be  hack 
on  the  Job  luring  American  tourist* 
with  the  very  late*t  »t y lew  In  modem, 
up-to-date  ruin h  —/Lupin  Transcript, 

Everybody  I*  now  learning  what 
rtrstfgl'its  mciin  h>  an  "offrnsivs 
mur."  shelling  h  cathedral  700 
years  old  to  a  typical  llluMruilon — 
l\r*Hsklyn  Enq  r 

“  Ni/iHiMi  »if  Importance*  sw 
Saturday  *  official  word  from  the  front. 

Only  a  few  tltousand  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  made  widows  and  orphans!  That* 

•*l  —Philadelphia  Sorth  American. 


The  dogs  of  war  seem  to  be  affected  with  rabies. — Detroit  Fret  Pres*. 

They  all  want  peace,  but  each  prefers  hi*  own  variety. — Indianapolis 
Star. 

Austria  seems  to  be  in  last  place  In  the  European  war  league. — Drtr,,,t 
Fret  Press . 

The  bigger  the  dreadnought,  the  bigger  the  mark  for  the  submarine,  - 
Chicago  itfnti. 

No  matter  when  It  comes  it  U  going  to  be  peace  at  tho  hlghewt  price  — 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

Mr.  Carnegie  may  yet  die  poor.  If  It  is  true  that  he  U  to  finance  a  pcae  • 
magazine. —  Washington  Herald 

*4  XRCTVtALTTT  right*  no  wrong*."  say*  a  letter  to  The  Herald.  It  wrong* 
no  rights,  either. — Chicago  Herald. 

Our  Idea  of  a  standpatter  Is  the  man  who  continues  to  read  “The  Civil 
War  Day  by  Day."— Washington  Post, 

General  French's  slat  if  I*  one  of  the  militant  English  »u!T*;  the  fight  In  * 
seems  to  run  In  the  family .  —Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

Prince  Will! am  of  Wild  will  abdicate  the  Albanian  throne  to  light 
for  Germany.  Anything  for  a  quiet  life.  —  Wall  Slrcet  Journal. 

It  may  be  time  for  the  Balkan  States  to  appoint  a  commission  to  In- 

vest  IgA  u>  alleged  outrages  In  Europe 
— Springfield  Hr  publican. 

Foreign  diplomats  should  under¬ 
stand  that  predicting  trouble  betwirn 
this  country  arid  Japan  i*  the  monopo¬ 
ly  of  Richmond  Pearson  Uohaon. — 
Chicago  Herald, 

The  British  Ambassador  ha.*  ur- 
earthr*!  a  plot  for  Cincinnati  to  irii4* 
Canada,  hut  for  wirvlvw  we  don't  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  town  at  the  lw>ttom  of  the 
second  division  could  do  It. — Boston 
Transcript. 

Hah  It  occiimd  to  the  .Allies’  stratc- 
tM*  <°  the  Bosnian  soldier* 

dye  their  whiskers  green  and  thus 
cause  the  foe  to  mistake  the  irni) 
for  a  Held  of  alfalfa  7-  Kansas  City 
Star. 


MUST  PEACE  WAIT  TOR  THIS? 

— Bradley  in  tho  Chicago  Dally  New 
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OKRMAN  CRUISER  MAl.\Z  SINKING  AFTER  BRITISH  BOMBARDMENT  PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  V  BRITISH  OPFIOER. 


GERMAN  RESENTMENT  AT  CHARGES  OF  BARBARITY 


UNDER  THE  IRONICAL  TITLE  "\Ye  Barbarians" 
the  Kolnixche  Zritung  publishes  a  spirited  article  ill 
which  the  opprobrium  heaped  upon  Germany  by  tin* 
press  of  her  allied  adversaries,  as  represent'd  by  such  great 
journals  as  the  Loudon  Timex  and  the  Paris  Gaolm*  and  Temp*, 
is  characterized  as  undeserved  as  well  as  intentionally  slanderous. 
Berman  soldiers  and  the  Kaiser’s  subjects  in  general  are  de¬ 
clared  quite  incapable  of  the  cruelties  and  outrages  attributed 
to  them,  on  heursa.v.  by  these  French,  English,  and  Belgian 
newspapers;  for  the  Germans,  we  arc  told,  are  not  only  leaders  in 
art.  literature,  and  philosophy, 
hut  they  reel  deeply  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  architectural  monu¬ 
ments  which  lav  within  the  line 
of  tattle  and  the  desolution  in 
villages  ami  towns  which  fol¬ 
lowed  their  triumphal  march. 

The  liomlon  Timm  hud  sjnn- 
Lnof  “the  infamy  of  Dhi  vain  ” 
and  denounced  editorially  “the 
incredible  barbarity  of  the 
Bermans."  "The  rack  and 
thumb-screw  are  not  to  Ik*  com¬ 
pared  to  the  tortures  practised 
in  Belgium  by  the  enemy.’* 

"Berman  savagery  ran  riot,"  we  arc  told  by  this  leading  English 
organ,  which  quotes  a  letter  from  “an  idViecr  serving  with  the 
unity  in  France.”  in  which  he  tells  of  three  girls  who  took  refuge 
in  the  British  trenches  after  being  maltreated  and  mutilated  by 
the  Germans.  “Luckily,”  says  the  officer,  “I  caught  the 
'  hlan  officer  in  the  act,  and  with  a  ritle  at  300  yards  killed  him.” 
‘‘These  outrages  continue,”  says  the  Timm'*  Ostend  sp«*cinl 
correspondent,  and  at  the  “Germans’  crime  against  every  law 
of  civilization,  when  the  story  is  written,  the  world  will  stand 
aghast.”  Such  atrocities  “we  an-  forced  to  conclude  have  the 
approval  of  the  War  Lord  himself."  The  Paris  Trmpn.  t«N*. 
ap|*eals  to  the  men  of  France  to  unite  in  resisting  her  invaders, 
whose  attack  “is  directed  against  all  human  laws  by  the  coalition 
of  Berman  und  Austro-Hungarian  Ivarhariuus  raging,  in  a  sort 
of  criminal  drunkenness,  and  leagued,  like  the  Iluns  of  Attila. 
to  destroy  the  invincible  supremacy  of  human  civilization.” 
The  Trlil  Journal  (Paris)  rejoices  that  Italy  "bus  refused  to  In- 
associated  with  this  campaign  of  piracy,”  and  the  (inn  Ini*  re¬ 
marks  that  “the  example  of  Germany  is  bearing  fruit"  in  the 
cruelty  of  Servian*  toward  their  Austrian  prisoners,  whom  "they 
mutilate  horribly,  and  poison  the  food,  the  beverages,  and 
the  water”  of  Germany’s  allies. 

The  weight  of  the  editorial  reply  of  the  German  paper  referred 


to  is  increas'd  by  the  fact  that  the  A  SI  n  i«rh  r  Z>  ilinui  is  an 
especially  important  journal  and  carrh-s  with  it  at  least  the 
approval  of  the  Berlin  Government.  Tin-  writer  begins  with  tile 
following  outburst  of  bitter  indignation: 

"Teutonic  Barbarians,  Vandals!  Such  are  the  terms  which 
French  and  English  *peaking-truin|M-ts  are  shripking  into  the 
ears  of  the  world.  After  lies  conies  calumnious  opprobrium. 

By  nolmdy  is  the  fate  of  Belgium,  the  burning  down  of  every 
building,  the  destruction  of  Louvain,  so  deeply  deplored  as 
by  the  German  people  and  our  brave  troops  who  felt  bound  to 
carry  out  to  the  bitter  end  the  chastiseim  nt  they  were  compelled 

to  inflict.  Germany  und  her 
Army  aimed  to  carry  on  u  war. 
which  was  forced  upon  them, 
with  a  vigor  tempered  by  hu¬ 
manity,  such  as  the  German 
nation  is  trained  in;  to  observe 
carefully  the  rules  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  ami  nt  least  to  soften 
the  horrors  of  battle.  It  has 
long  Ihs-ij  imprest  upon  all 
German  minds  und  again  and 
again  reiterated -in  their  hours 
of  military  instructions  that 
soldiers  must  light  only  uguinsi 
soldiers,  that  private  citizens 
were  to  lie  left  unmolested.  We 
uli  of  us  had  taken  this  for 
granted.  Gould  it  he  possible 
we  should  suddenly  forget  all 
this,  and  from  mere  bloodthirstiness  have  shot  down  un- 
armed  civilians,  and  for  the  sake  of  rohls-ry  and  destruction 
reduced  to  ashes  villages  and  towns.’  Our  youth  go  to  war  with 
the  watchword  ‘Germany  first  of  all.'  They  could ‘nvt  under¬ 
stand  that  tlii*  inhabitants  of  captured  towns  and  villages  would 
lodge  in  their  hacks  the  murderous  bullet  as  soon  as  it  was  dark, 
tiring  at  them  from  windows  and  cellars.  Soldiers  wen*  almost 
stU|>eHed  by  such  atrocities,  und  as  soon  as  their  offii-crs  gave 
the  order  would  of  course  wreak  punishment  on  the  offenders, 
set  tin*  to  the  houses  from  which  their  comrades  had  been  rhot. 
and  execute  the  offenders.” 

After  these  exculpations  the  writer  procis-ds  to  make  the  oft 
repeated  general  charges  which  warranted  such  of  the  acts  as 
the  Army  acknowledges  to  he  true,  thus  showing  on  what 
authority  the  Berlin  people  wen-  led  to  believe  the  explanations 
given  by  the  German  invaders  of  Belgium.  The  KMnitrhe 
Z til ung  thinks  that  the  Germans  in  Belgium  could  not  possibly 
have  acted  otherwise  than  they  did.  It  was  frequently  a  mutter 
of  self-defense,  or  at  least  self-protection.  They  terrorized 
the  Belgians  in  order  to  prevent  their  own  destruction, 
for  they  represent  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  Kingdom  as 
being  treacherous  and  tricky  a*  well  as  cruel.  To  quote 
further: 

"Necessity  knows  no  law.  was  the  saying  of  the  Imperial 
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HOME  RULE  AND  THE  W 4R 


Chancellor.  Anil  was  it  not  bitter  mirsniiy  whii'h  forced  us 
into  a  war  in  which  we  wen-  compelled  to  u<-t  with  severity? 
And  was  it  in  accordance  with  duty  to  humanity  which  we  In-sir 
•*>  hypocritii-ally  ap|x«lcd  to  that  Russian*.  French.  and  Knglish 
have  all  fallen  u|nmi  us  und  our  allies,  that  Kngland  ha*  even 

stirred  up  Jupan  uguinst  u*'.’ . 

"We  suppose  that  equally  tine  and  liuiiiaiie  is  this  erafty 
huckster  war  which  Kngluinl  has  let  loose  u|m»ii  us,  by  which  we 
are  cut  off  front  foreign  countries  while  she  endeavors  through 
th«-  lying  dispatches  with  which  she  Mood*  the  world  to  under¬ 
mine  our  existence  us  a  nation  and  gather  a  harvest  she  has  not 
sown.  In  the  meantime  she  holds  back  her  cowardly  fleet,  und 
f«-cl*  high  glee  in  trumpery  prizes,  ami  captures  of  non-coml*it- 
ant  merchantmen.  Is  this  the  wav  in  which  they  understand 
humanity  und  philanthropy?  Who  can  defend  the  use  by  Ku¬ 


rin:  SINKS  soM. 

A  rhi)  cat k  iikure  iiiiw lc  III  lu»l>  sIh>wIiik  Kii— .ih  France,  ami  <  ter- 
many  lryl"K  <*•  Imlui-c  Italy  U>  abandon  lla  neutrality. 


glisli  and  French  armies  i>f  I  be  atrocious  dumdum  bullets  for¬ 
bidden  in  war  hy  international  agreement?  ...  Is  it  humane 
when  I  lie  wounded  shoot  the  (iermuii  soldiers  who  desire  to 
Ituiidugc  their  wounds,  or  when  the  French  carry  off  from  Sual 
the  wives  ami  ehildreii  of  tin-  (lerniaii  officials,  and  ravage  the 
city  of  Saarhurg,  like  Hulls?  And  is  it  hi  accordance  with 
intermit ioual  luw  that  French  fugitives  threw  IniiiiIis  onto  Ger- 
inan  territory  previous  to  the  declaration  of  war?  We  have  not 
read  in  the  slanderous  tales  with  which  the  Allies  are  attempting 
to  disgrace  us  In-fore  the  world  a  single  allusion  to  these  atroci¬ 
ties.  .  .  .  The  irony  of  history  which  now  is  dealing  so  terrible 
a  blow  to  Knglish  hopes  will  also  dear  up  tln-se  lying  calumnies 
against  tin-  ‘Teutonic  Imrharians.’  To  the  dcgcm-ralc  Romans 
not  only  those  peoples  who  would  not  acknowledge  their  domi¬ 
nation.  hut  the  (lermans  ulso.  wen-  Itarltarians.  So  long  as  we 
were  isilitieally  helpless  and  in  a  high  degree  needed  hy  Kngland 
to  tight  her  batlle*  We  were  the  beloved  people  of  tin*  Poet  and 
the  Thinker,  hut  as  soon  as  we  Iss-ame  jsiwerful  and  inde|N-ndcnt 
and  withdrew  from  the  tutelage  of  Kngland.  we  at  oiu-c  were 
ehangisl  into  barbarian*.  We  can  and  will  submit,  to  this. 
Two  things  s|s-ak  for  us — the  (iemiaii  good  conscience  and 
the  convincing  might  of  the  Herman  list.”  Trotmlnlum  iinulr 
Thk  Litkkvhv  Diokst. 


TIJK  KING  OF  KNGLAND  has  signed  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  bill  granting  autonomy  to  Ireland,  and  Ireland  ha* 
quickly  responded.  Mr.  John  Redmond,  the  leader  of 
the  Irish  Nationalists,  in  a  speech  at  Dublin  remarked:  “I  have 
promisi-d  the  Archbishop  of  M alines  that  Ireland  would  bring 
her  arms  and  her  strength  to  avenge  Louvain.  It  is  Ireland's 
duty  to  light.  Great  Britain  has  kept  faith  with  Ireland,  and 
Ireland  will  keep  faith  with  Great  Britain." 

These  remarks  were  made  after  a  notable  utterance  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Asquith,  who  opened  his  speeeb  at  t In- 
Dublin  Mansion  House  by  saving: 

"As  head  of  the  King's  Government  I  come  to  summon  loyal 
and  patriotic  In-land  to  take  her  place  in  defense  of  our  common 
cause.  Tln-n-  have  been  wars  with  regard  to  which  then-  ha* 
lieen  a  diversity  of  opinions.  Such  is  not  the  cast*  at  this  pres«-nt 
moment.  To-day  throughout  the  Kmpire,  without  distinction 
of  eri-cd,  party,  race,  climate,  or  class,  the  pi -o pie  are  uniti-d 
in  defending  the  principle  of  maintaining  the  vital  interests,  not 
only  of  the  British  Kmpire.  but  of  all  that  is  worth  having  in  our 
common  civilization  and  the  futun-  progress  of  mankind.  This 
task  is  being  attempted  whether  Great  Britain  succeeds  or  fails, 
but  we  an-  not  going  to  fail.  Then-  could  not  In-  any  higlu-r 
cause  for  the  vindication  of  international  good  faith  and  the  pne 
tis-tion  of  the  weak  against  the  violence  of  the  strong  who  preach 
a  practical  religion  of  force," 

We  learn  from  the  Isnuion  papers  that  vast  crowds  thronged 
alsnil  I  he  Dublin  Mansion  House  during  the  delivery  of  this 
s|nvch,  und  Mr.  Asquith  was  greeted  with  thunderous  applause. 
Tin*  Nationalist  Volunteers  attended  him  as  a  guanl  of  honor, 
ami  Dublin  look  every  opportunity  of  expressing  its  enthusiasm 
for  Mr.  John  Redmond's  siu-ces*  a*  representing  the  National¬ 
ist's  cause  hi  the  British  Parliament  and  in  securing  for  his  native 
land  the  Horne  Rule  which  had  so  long  Ihs-ii  the  dream  of 
imtriotie  Irishmen. 

Alt  ho  the  Government  placed  the  Home  Rule  Bill  on  the 
statute-book,  they  an-  hulking  a  proviso  that  the  act  shall  not 
go  into  operation  for  twelve  months  in  any  event,  and  if  the  war 
has  not  terminated  then,  until  such  further  date,  not  later  than 
the  termination  of  the  war,  to  In-  llxt  hy  order  in  council.  Th< 
Morning  l’o*i  i  London),  a  strictly  Conservative  paper  und  always 
opposisl  to  the  Home  Rule  measure,  says  that  this  step  indicates 
weakness  in  the  Liberal  Government.  To  quote  the  concluding 
sentences  of  un  editorial  on  this  point  in  which  the  vacillation  of 
Mr.  Asquith  and  his  alleged  deceitful  subtility  an-  again,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  style  of  the  Conservative  press,  dwelt  ii|nui  and 
condemned: 

“Such  u  measure  dis-s  not  bind  the  Government  to  refruin 
fmm  bringing  these  Acts  into  force  before  the  end  of  the  war, 
but  may  result  in  the  Acts  lieiug  brought  into  force  in  the  midst 
of  the  gn-ul  international  crisis  which  may  quite  |ios*ihly  come 
when  wur  and  peace  hung  in  the  lialanee  and  the  terms  which 
will  decide  the  future  of  Kuro|>c  an-  In-ing  arranged.  Against 
such  a  time  the  Government  an-  preparing  for  this  country  it 
domestic  crisis  which  can  hardly  fail  to  Is-  grave  and  may  weaken 
ami  hamper  Kiiglaml  in  the  negotiations  which  will  then  he 
pnx-ceditig. 

"That  is  uu  important  hul  still  u  minor  point.  Another 
INiiut  of  importance  but  still  subsidiary  is  that  the  Government 
tacitly  admit  by  this  |Milit-y  of  |Mist|Mim-uienl  the  vveaknev. 
incident  to  such  a  division  of  Governmental  and  Parliamentary 
powers  as  is  inherent  in  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  ‘Unity  is  strength' 
the  truth  of  these  old  saws  which  seem  platitudes  in  peace 
are  brought  home  with  dramatic  directness  by  war,  which,  like 
Death,  reminds  us  of  the  ini|Hir1anee  of  simple  truths.  With 
two  Parliaments  and  two  Governments  in  these  islands  Kngland 
could  hardly  have  acted  with  the  directness  and  confidence 
necessary  to  the  national  safety  at  such  a  time.  Kverv  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State — not  merely  the  Foreign  Office,  the  War  Office, 
and  the  Admiralty,  hut  every  single  Department,  is  strained  to 
one  purpose  and  direct  ml  by  a  single  mind  the  mind  of  one 
Government  bent  upon  victory,  and  using  every  power  of  I  In¬ 
state  to  bring  victory  about." 
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As  the  Home  Rule  Bill  is  not  to  conic  into  operation  at  pres¬ 
ent,  iu  the  interval  an  Amending  Bill  f«»r  the  temporary  exclusion 
of  Ulster  will  be  introduced.  So  the  Nationalists  have  Home 
Rule,  while  Ulster  must  await  the  success  of  the  amendment. 
This  has  incensed  the  Conservative  Opposition,  and  Mr.  Bonur 
Law,  the  leader  of  his  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has 
exprest  his  indignation  over  what  he  considers  the  betrayal  of 
the  Conservatives  by  Mr.  Asquith.  On  this  point  the  Man¬ 
chester  Guuniian  (Liberal!  remarks  that  the  Government  has 
made  the  only  possible  com  pro¬ 
mise  under  the  present  conditions, 
and  we  read : 

“An  Amending  Bill  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  next  session,  and  it 
will  be  at  least  us  likely  to  he 
passed  by  agreement  as  it  would 
have  been  this  session.  What, 
then,  do  the  OpiNisition,  what 
do  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  his 
friends  lose  by  the  change  of 
procedure?  They  lose  nothing 
whatever  except  the  opportunity 
of  causing  civil  commotion  and 
taking  steps  to  establish  what 
they  call  a  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment.  Well,  when  the  war  is 
over  and  the  Ulster  Volunteers 
who  have  gone  to  the  war  come 
home,  they  cun  still  rebel  if  they 
want  to,  and  Mr.  Bonur  Law 
yesterday  assured  Sir  Kdward 
Carson  of  his  and  his  party’s 
unlimited  sup|K>rt  in  that 
enterprise.  But  we  venture  to 
prophesy  that  they  won’t  wnnt 
to,  and  if  that  is  their  only  loss  the 
loss  is  a  gain.  ...  It  is  matter 
for  great  regret  that  the  ()p|x»- 
dtion,  at  any  rate  the  official 
Opposition  for  whom  Lord  Lans- 
downeand  Mr.  Bonur  Law  speak, 
should  feel  themselves  seriously  aggrieved  by  this  procedure  and 
should  regard  it  as  a  breach  of  the  understanding  urrived  ui  on 
the  outbreak  of  war  for  u  truce  between  the  political  parties. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  on  the  part  of  the  Government  this 
is  not  admitted,  and  that  it  is  their  intention  fully  and  honestly 
to  carry  out  that  understanding  according  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  It  is  not  a  question  of  principle;  on  the  principle  to 
he  followed  both  sides  an*  in  agreement;  it  is  u  question  of 
the  interpretation  or  application  of  the  principle.  It  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that,  till  the  war  is  over,  so  far  as  possible  nothing 
■should  he  done  to  place  either  side  in  a  worse  position  than  it 
occupied  before  the  war  l>egun.  Unfortunately,  to  maintain  the 
present,  position  exactly  as  it  stands  is  in  the  nature  or  the  case 
impossible;  the  utmost  that  can  lx*  done  is  to  balance  one  change 
by  another,  so  that  the  final  result  will  be  fair." 

The  other  London  Liberal  papers  concur  in  this  view  of  the 
'ituation.  and  even  the  Unionist  organs,  led  bv  The  Daily  Mail 
wad  Daily  Telegraph,  are  faint  in  their  criticism. 


POLES  WARNED  AGAINST  THE  CZAR 

HE  CZAR'S  OFFER  to  the  three  Polands,  Austrian, 
German,  and  Russian,  of  autonomous  government  and 
union  under  one  national  (lag  subject  only  to  his  scepter, 
is  to  lx-  l< Hiked  upon  with  suspicion,  says  R.  Travers  Hyndman 
in  JuMiire,  a  London  "organ  of  the  Social  Democracy."  In  the 
lirst  place,  he  declares,  it  is  extremely  improhahle  that  the 
promise  will  be  kept  even  if  they  fulfil  the  condition  of  rising  up 

and  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Berlin  and  Vienna  rulers.  The 
Austrian  Poles  are  very  well  off, 
we  are  told,  and  form  in  the 
Vienna  Rciehsrath  a  strong  party, 
which  has  taken  a  large  purl 
in  the  government  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Empire.  The  'Poles  of 
Germany  are  in  a  large  measure 
of  Galician  origin  and,  "con¬ 
scious  of  energy  and  financial 
ability,  have  moved  into  German 
Poland  liecause.  in  spite  of 
many  galling  nut  ional  restrict  ions, 
they  find  then*  much  greater 
opportunities  of  advancement." 

After  .characterizing  the  Poles 
in  general  sis  "the  most  gifted, 
charming,  and  politically  incapa¬ 
ble  race  of  Europe,"  this  writer 
asks,  "  What  have  the  Austrian 
and  German  Poles  to  gain  if  they 
come  under  the  sway  of  the 
Czar?"  He  proceeds: 

“Who.  outside  of  the  English 
press,  will  hold  the  Czar's  offer 
of  Home  Rule  to  Poland  worth 
Itelief?  Look  to  Finland  if  you  would  see  how  Imperial  prom¬ 
ises  are  kept!  Since  1800  the  Czars  of  Russia  have  sworn 
to  muinlain  the  ( ’oust  it  lit  ion  and  recognize  the  autonomy  of 
Finlund.  Alexander  I.  deelan*d  his  intention  ‘to  give  this  |hh>- 
ple  a  political  existence.'  and  Nicholas  II.  suspended  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  Finland  and  placed  the  country  under  a  military  dic¬ 
tator.  The  Finns  regained  their  autonomy  in  and  the 

Emperor  Nicholas  confirmed  their  establishment  of  democratic 
self-government  in  IfiOfi.  lie  destroyed  it  utterly,  in  spite  of 
wide-spread  European  remonstrance,  in  1910.  A  Czar's  word 
holds  good  for  less  than  four  years!" 

"Europe,"  declares  Mr.  Hyndman,  "is  threatened  by  the 
half-civilized  domination  of  Panslavism.”  Let  the  Polos  ask 
their  Russiuu  brethren  "how  the  latter  enjoy  the  autocratic 
regime  of  St.  Petersburg,"  or  Petmgrad.  as  the  capital  has  been 
renamed  in  shedding  its  Teutonic  appellation.  But  no  scepter 
of  the  Czar  should  he  stretched  over  reunited  Poland,  wbi-  l 
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should  take  its  place,  not  under  a  government  qualified  by  ihe 
vague  lerni  autonomous,  but  under  a  Polish  government  as 
independent  as  that  of  France  or  Kngland.  To  quote  furth<r: 

“If  this  war  ends  by  greatly  increasing  the  Russian  might, 
then  a  goeal  half  of  Kumpe  will  be  held  by  the  Slavonic  races. 
That  may  Ik-  well  or  ill.  but  it  will  Ik-  ill  indeed  if  the  Russian 
nutoeraey  la-conn-s  the  rflling  power  among  these  Sla\s.  We 
ardently  hope  that  the  scattered  Pole*  may  seize  this  chance 
to  unite  once  more  as  a  nation  and  to  rebuild  their  magnificent 
artistic  achievements  on  a  sound  basis  of  national  indp|K-ndcncc, 
but  we  an-  certain,  unless  strong  pressure  is  brought  to  b«-ar  on 
Russia  from  without,  that  this  will  never  Ik*." 

Then,  In-  says.  Kngland  would  have  a  golden  opportunity  of 
redeeming  her  lost  reputation  as  tin-  defender  of  the  feebler 
nationalities: 

“What  a  chance  for  Kngland  to  play  the  great  part  in  Kumpe 
once  more.  To  insist  not  only  on  the  restoration  of  Alsa.-c- 
Lorraine  to  the  French,  and  '  Sender-  jyllund'  (Schleswig- 
Holstein)  to  the  Danes,  but  also  to  maintain  the  indc|K*ndeiiee  of 
Poland,  and  to  fns-  Swislen  and  Norway  from  the  ever-growing 
Russian  menace!  All  this  Kngluud  might  do  if  she  ever  las-ame 
a  gre-at-hcarte-d  Power,  the  leader  of  a  union  of  the  small  na¬ 
tionalities  -Ihs-miic.  indeed,  that  bulwark  of  racial  independence 
and  fmslom  which  her  poets  once  imagined  her  to  be!" 


BRITISH  TRIBUTE  TO  FRENCH  \RMS 

HK  VAST  IMPKOVKMKXT  in  the  military  iirwtni/,n- 

tion  of  Fra  net*  Minn*  the  ittMclr  of  S»*<luii  is  vividlv 

• 

IMirtmyed  by  Sir  -lames  Yoxall.  M.P.,  in  a  contribution 
to  the  Ismdon  / >!u/y  ( 'hnniirlt.  Tin-  defeat  sustained  by  the 
army  of  Na|»olcon  III.,  d«*-larcs  this  learned  specialist,  was  a 
le«>oii  not  to  Ik-  forgotten,  and  it  spurred  on  the  efforts  made  to 
regain  the  position  won  by  tin-  soldiers  of  Napoleon  I.  The 
result  has  In-en  to  enable  Mr.  Milh-rand  to  put  into  the  field  u 
force  that  has  Is-en  fit  to  nn-et  the  military  machine  organized 
l»\  Molt ke  and  Bismarck.  While  the  French  armies  have  Ik-cii 
improved  by  tin-  lesson*  of  adversity,  the  (b-rmau  In  Kips  have 
lucked  that  seticsiling  ami  have  pe-rhaps  lost  advantage  for  that 


reason.  Mr.  Yoxall  writes,  with  a  vicious  dig  here  and  there  at 
Germany: 

“From  the  Crimean  War  up  till  1870  the  French  Army 
posscst  a  n-pute  and  a  prestige  similar  to  those  which  the  Gcr- 
man  Army  has  posscst  since  then  (until  the  other  day).  In 
repute  and  prestige  of  that  kind  lie  the  causes  of  decay,  negli¬ 
gence,  overconfidence,  and  collapse.  Since  1S7I  the  French 
have  had  to  improve  their  army  continually,  not  as  a  weapon 
of  offense,  hut  a  Usd  of  defense,  and  e\er.V  vestige  of  the  fiash.V. 
lascivious  Imperial  Court  influence  upon  military  promotion 
has  passe-d  away.  In  1870  it  was  the  French  who  were  t In¬ 
al  lackers,  and  the  Hermans  who  could  cry, ’The  Fatherland  is  in 
danger!'  Now  it  is  the  other  way.  Now,  also,  it  is  the  ease 
that  titled  and  aristocratic  generals  and  staffs  who  have  learned 
to  Ik-  luxurious  an-  in  charge  of  the  German  Army;  so  that  in 
more  than  one  important  way  tlu-  positions  are  reversed.  In 
1870  swift  and  early  German  victories  demoralized  the  French 
Army  and  heartened  up  the  Prussians;  now  tin-  great  set  buck 
in  Belgium  and  France  has  had  the  opposite  eff»-ets.  In  1X70 
the  German  commissariat  was  g«*>d;  now  it  se-ems  to  he  sending 
men  forward  in  painful  boots,  starving.  This  is  another  vastly 
important  difference,  ami  certainly  not  ‘as  in  1870.’  Here  is  a 
letter  from  a  soldier  at  Toul,  received  by  his  wife  in  Paris  last 
week: 

If  people  should  tell  you  that  France  is  not  ready,  that  wean- 
in  want  of  anything,  tell  them  that  it  is  not  true.  Kverything 
was  n-adv,  and  if  a  man  wanted  two  pairs  of  boots  he  got  them. 
Nothing  was  refused  the  soldier*.  Well  fed,  well  led,  with  tin- 
spirit  that  unimates  all  of  us,  we  fed  confident  that  we  shall  carry 
everything  before  us.'" 

The  fortifications  of  France  on  her  eastern  frontier  have  been 
transformed  since  the  days  of  (hat  Ixiuis  Napoleon  whom  this 
writer  speaks  of  as  “tin-  emptiest  of  dreamer*  and  the  most 
predestined  of  dupes."  Furtliermora: 

"  In  1870  the  French  general*  wen-  eyeless,  so  to  s|K-ak.  They 
had  no  light  horsemen  to  scout  with  at  all  comparable  with  the 
German  Uhlans.  Colonel  Henry  wrote  that  'At  the  outset  of 
hostilities  we  had  nothing  hut  insufficient  cavalry,  badly  organ¬ 
ized  ami  absolutely  unvens-d  in  the  duties  of  exploring  or  of 
securing  our  main  guards.  From  tin-  first  days  of  the  war  till 
the  last  our  cavalry,  preoccupied  with  tin*  idea  of  lenltling  only, 
never  did  anything  in  the  way  of  scouting.'  The-  French  light 
horse  an-  totally  different  now,  und  the  French  flying  men  are 
the  Im-sI  in  the  world  so  fur." 


"THE  COMIM;  op  THE  CUSHAC'S*  “ 

WiLHKUM  II. — "  What  In  I  hi*  ilkMunl  rumlilliiK  that  I  hear' 
iKmlit It-,,  i hr  plaudits  of  my  people!"  I'unrh  lUmdoni 


KNULA.ND  TKUdBLta  FOK  UEIt  PI.KKT 

—Gl’lk  (Berlin). 


BRITISH  AND  GKRMAN 


KXC’HANGK  OF  AM  KNIT  IKS. 


DOING  WITHOUT  GERMANY 

HE  ASSERTION  of  the  German  Government  that  the 
export  trade  of  that  country  will  shortly  l*e  resumed  onetit 
to  be  cheering  news,  for.  wcortlinij  to  The  Enginetriug 
\  nr*  (New  York.  SeplemlsT  17',  there  is  probably  no  other 
nation  in  the  work!  whose  sudden  isolation  commercially  would 
••Huse  such  wide-spread  loss.  And,  more  than  any  other  nation, 
this  paper  goes  on  to  say,  Germany  has  won  its  plaee.  not  by 
natural  nwourcea  or  location,  but  by  the  skill  and  intelligence 
with  whieh  its  people  have  attaeked  modern  te<*hnieal  prnl>- 
lems.  We  are  now  learning  what  it  is  to  go  without  the  things 
'hat  are  "made  in  Germany,"  and  The  AYrr*  says  that  some 
people  an*  having  their  eyes  opened  to  the  extent  and  importanee 
of  the  Held  eovered  by  these  arlieles.  While  nigimtTH  ami 
ehemists.  We  ure  told,  are  generally  aware  of  (ierrnanv's  leader¬ 
ship  in  science  and  b-chnology.  the  events  of  the  past  few  weeks 
have  been  a  great  object-lesson  to  the  general  public.  We  read: 

"Few  have  realized  the  extent  to  whieh  the  whole  world  lias 
relied  upon  German  seientists.  ehemists.  engineers,  and  manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  supply  of  many  materials  necessary  in  the 
arts.  Manufacturers  in  America  and  in  England  who  were 
congratulating  themselves  on  their  enlarged  opportunities  for 
foreign  trade  in  markets  when*  the  supply  of  German  goods  was 
cut  off  have  in  not  a  few  eases  found  their  own  productive  opera¬ 
tions  seriously  hampered  because  they  could  no  longer  obtain 
certain  materials  from  Germany. 

“As  is  well  known,  steel-manufacturers  were  greatly  worried 
to  know  what  they  wen*  to  do  for  their  supply  of  ferromanganese. 
Manufacturers  of  fertilizers  have  had  to  fa«*e  the  possible  shut¬ 
down  of  t heir  works  through  the  cutting  off  of  the  supply  of 
German  potash.  In  the  textile  industries,  manufacturers 
■oiddenly  realms!  that  with  access  to  German  |s>rts  blockaded 
by  war-ships  then*  was  every  prosjas-t  that  the  supply  of  dyes 
and  dyeing  materials  Would  Is*  seriously  interfered  with.  In  the 
drug  and  chemical  trade,  prices  doubled  ami  tn*b|ed  when  it  was 
realized  that,  with  further  supplies  from  Germany  cut  off,  the 
world  would  have  to  get  along  for  a  time  without  certain  drugs 
and  chemicals  which  have  liecomc  well-nigh  essential  both  in  tin- 
pharmacy  und  in  certain  industries. 

"The  above  list  might  he  greatly  extended.” 

But  can  we  not  furnish  at  home  “something  just  as  good”  as 
most  of  these  German  products?  Possibly,  Thi  AYrr*  thinks, 
if  we  an*  granted  time  enough;  hut  this  would  mean  a  very 
long  time  indeed,  in  most  eases.  It  would  take  many  years, 
for  instance,  to  bring  our  facilities  for  supplying  potash  up  to 
the  demands  of  our  own  farmers  and  mamifactun*rs — what  an.* 
they  to  do  in  the  meantime?  Says  tin*  writer: 

‘‘The  same  thing  holds  true  of  numerous  materials  in  the  dye 
and  chemical  trades.  Physicians  und  druggists  accustomed 
to  use  some  of  the  varied  products  of  coal-tar.  most  of  which 
have  originate!  in  ami  an*  solely  produc'd  by  Germany,  arc  in  a 
quandary  to  know  what  they  can  do  if  the  source  of  supply  is 
entirely  shut  off. 

"It  is  of  particular  iiiten*st  to  note,  moreover,  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  England,  Germany's  gnat  commercial  rival  and 
present  enemy,  are  almost  as  badly  hit  as  those  of  the  United 
States  by  the  cutting  off  of  the  supply  of  German  products. 
Our  English  exchanges  reveal  that  while  English  manufacturers 
are  making  large  plans  for  capturing  the  exi*orl  trade  in  many 
lands  which  Germany  «*an  not  now  reach,  they  find  themselves 
handicapped  at  every  turn  by  the  cutting  off  of  supplies  which 
they  themselves  have  been  accustom'd  to  obtain  from  Germany. 

"Fortunately,  the  war  has  not  yet  closed  all  the  avenues  by 
which  Germany  can  send  out  its  product  to  the  world.  Through 
Holland,  a  neutral  nation,  shipments  from  Germany  can  reach 
tide-water  and  be  distributed  by  neutral  vessels." 

Thomas  A.  Edison,  iu  The  Iron  Age  (New  York.1,  tells  how  he 


gets  along  without  one  German  product,  and  incidentally  offer* 
a  bit  of  good  advice.  He  writes: 

"Carbolic  aeid  is  not  obtainable  in  this  «*ountry.  as  our  tars 
contain  scarcely  any;  hence  we  are  dependent  on  England  and 
Germany.  I  urn  the  largest  single  user  of  carbolic  acid  hen*, 
ami  tin*  ernlwrgo  placed  on  shipments  by  England,  together  with 
the  imjHjssibility  of  obtaining  any  from  Germany,  has  put  me 
in  a  pretty  tight  place.  However,  by  massing  a  big  gang  of  men 
in  three  shifts,  I  have  erected  all  the  machinery  and  apparatus 
for  making  phenol  synthetically  from  benzol,  and  my  plant  is 
now  working,  but  I  shall  manufacture  only  for  my  own  use  in  the 
production  of  phonograph-ns-onls.  It  occurs  to  me  that  there 
are  many  things  we  are  short  of  in  the  chemical  line  that  could  be. 
made  hen*  quickly,  if  some  people  in  the  trade  would  act — not. 
talk." 


IS  THE  DUMDUM  A  MYTH? 

THAT  WHEN  THE  KAISER  and  his  enemies  accuse 
each  other  of  using  "dumdum"  bullets,  "all  are  right 
and  all  an*  wrong."  is  tin*  editorial  opinion  of  Tin  Medical 
Record  (New  York.  September  101,  which,  in  h  leading  artic-h 
under  the  heading  "The  Dumdum  Myth."  asserts  that  then- 
can  Is*  no  doubt  that  the  German  Emperor  ami  the  Allies  an- 
all  mistaken.  Dumdums  wen*  not  used  by  either  army,  but  a 
legitimate  substitute  lluit  is  "just  as  Imd."  The  Record  tri¬ 
umphantly  |shm*s  ns  a  s»*er  in  this  regard,  for  on  May  2  last,  so 
it  says,  il  "prophesied  that  there  would  be  h  return  to  inhuman¬ 
ity  in  the  next  war  Iw-cause  of  the  use  of  tin*  spitz  bullet  recently 
introduced  by  Germany  and  adopted  by  several  other  armies, 
that  of  Great  Britain  ami  the  United  States  among  them." 

It  goes  on  to  say: 

"This  bullet  is  quite  short,  of  conical  shape,  and  tapers  so 
gradually  that  tin*  center  of  gravity  is  thrown  back  near  the 
base;  consequently,  in  spite  of  its  great  initial  velocity  and  flat 
projeetory.  il  has  a  tendency  to  turn  sideways  upon  meeting 
any  obstacle,  altho  it  will  go  through  the  soft  parts,  making  a 
small,  clean-cut  channel,  and  do  little  or  no  injury  unless  it  hits  a 
vital  organ.  In  the  article  on  ‘Gunshot  Wounds*  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  tin*  'Reference  Hundbook  of  the  Medical  Sciences’ 
Colonel  La  Garde  says  of  this  bullet:  'The  least  resistance  upsets 
it,  und  in  turning  at  great  velocity  tin*  wounds  it  inflicts  are  very 
much  lacerated  and  otherwise  attended  with  destructive  effects 
which  arc  not  unlike  the  wounds  inflicted  by  dumdum  bullets. 

For  this  reason  the  new  pointed  bullet  is  a  great  disappointment 
to  military  surg«*ons.  In  experiments  which  wc  conducted 
two  years  ago  we  found  the  resistance  encountered  in  the  hip- 
joint.  chest,  and  abdomen  of  cadavers  sufficient  to  cause  the 
bullet  to  turn,  and  the  resulting  wounds  were  like  those  of  an 
expanding  or  metal-patch  bullet.'  Colonel  Roosevelt,  in  his 
‘African  Game  Trails,’  refers  to  the  wounds  of  the  pointed 
bullet  as  having  a  slashing  effect  against  large  game.  At  2K0 
and  again  at  ISO  yards  he  brought  down  two  bulls  each  with  otic 
shot,  tin*  bullet  making  ‘a  terrific  rending  compared  with  the 
heavier  ordinary -shaped  bullet  of  the*  same  composition.' 

"In  all  proltahilitv  those  spitz-bullet  wounds  have  ls*en 
mistaken  for  the  explosive  lesions  of  the  dumdum  bullets,  and 
the  accusal  ion  of  the  German  Emperor  was  therefore  made  iu 
good  faith,  but  in  curious  ignorance  of  the  eflb*ets  of  the  missiles 
used  by  bis  own  Army.  Nevertheless  the  dumdum  or  a  similar 
bullet  has  been  occasionally  used  in  this  war.  but  by  civilians. 

East  Prussia,  for  instance,  is  a  game-country,  and  tin*  hunters 
then*  use  the  dumdum  type  of  bullet  in  tin*  chase.  The  Russian 
invaders  of  that  country  have  been  frequently  attacked  by 
‘snipers’  who  usi*d  Iheir  hunting-rifles  loaded  with  dumdums. 

It  is  possible  that  the  civilian  hunters  in  eastern  France  did  the 
same,  ami  so  an  occasional  dumdum  may  have  been  found  in  the 
bodies  of  the  German  wounded,  but  that  the  armies  of  any  of 
the  nations  now  at  war  are  using  this  bullet  is  altogether  im¬ 
probable.  They  have  no  occasion  to  use  it.  for  the  spitz  bull,  t 
is  almost  n*>  destructive  aud  its  employment  is  just  as  brutal.  ' 
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SPEED  IN  BASEBALL 

THAT  BASK  B  A  111.  is  a  game  whirli  depends  on  doing 
things  with  gnat  rapidity,  oti  executing  skilful  move¬ 
ments  in  small  fractions  of  a  second,  on  thinking,  dividing, 
and  acting  almost  simultaneously,  most  of  us  know:  hut  we 
have  never  seen  the  matter  reduced  to  figures  as  <\  II.  t'laudy 
does  it  in  his  article  on  “Time  as  a  Factor  in  Baseball."  con¬ 
tribute  to  Thi  Scientific  American  (New  York.  Scptemla-r  It*). 
Mr.  C’liuidy  reminds  us.  in  the  first  place.  that  the  popularity 
of  the  game  as  a  spectacle  depends  largely  upon  its  uncertainty. 


and  its  uncertainly  depends  on  the  relation  between  distances 
and  on  the  time  required  to  make  the  hall  travel.  Slated 
arithmetically,  this  may  Ik-  put  as  follows: 

“The  liu-cs  are  90  fi*et  apart.  The  fasti-*!  time  ever  made 
about  I  he  bases  from  home  to  home  was  l.’l'r.  seconds,  and  ilii* 
not  during  a  game.  Fifteen  second*  about  the  bases  is  fast 
lime,  or  5:<i  scoonds  Is-twccti  lwt*c*  with  a  running  start  for  all 
except,  first  Ixase.  First  has**  has  been  made  from  the  plate  on  a 
hunt  and  run  m  ll'r.  M-cunds.  but  the  time  is  very  unusual.  I 
seeonds  Hat  being  good  time.  .  .  .  Infield  grounders  .  .  . 
average  alsmt  the  upccd  of  a  fast  express- train  -say  <«4»  miles 
an  hour,  or  88  feet  ja  r  seeond. 

“The  short-stop  will  play  from  IK)  to  Id.')  feet  from  the  plate. 
Suppose  he  gels  an  intield  grounder  1 2d  feet  from  the  plati-. 
At  88  h-et  a  second.  it  lias  taken  1.4  seeonds  to  reach  him.  Al¬ 
lowing  1.7  seconds  for  the  throw  to  first  base,  he  has  0.0  of  a 
second  only  in  which  to  make  the  catch,  draw  his  arm  hack, 
and  make  his  throw.  Yet  more  men  are  thrown  out  at  llrst 
base  on  ground-halls  fielded  by  the  short-stop  than  ever  beat 
the  throw  to  the  first  station!  The  play  is  almost  always  close 
*o  close  tliut  one  of  the  differences  Itctwcen  a  good  and  a  poor 
first-baseman  is  that  the  good  one  will  reach  far  forward  to  get 
a  bull.  knowing  that  the  time  it  takes  the  ball  to  travel  the  5  fis-t 
he  can  reach  may  make  the  difference  In-tween  ‘safe’  and  ‘out!* 

“It  is  because  of  this  delicate  balance  In-tween  time  of  liutted 
•»d  throw,  and  the  ability  of  a  man  to  run  90  feet,  that  the 


hascltall  authorities  are  so  rigid  in  their  requirements  ul'  the 

simeture,  size,  and  weight  of  a  baseball . 

“When  a  man  gets  on  first  lwi.se,  his  next  thought  is  of  second — 
the  station  only  1*0  fis-t  away,  which  looks  so  near  and  is  so  far. 
A  good  bast-runner  may  be  able  to  take  u  'lead*  of  10  feel  tho 
he  must  needs  lx-  very  good  indeed  to  do  so  with  a  clever  pitcher, 
lie  may  thus  reduce  the  distance  between  bases  to  80  feet. 
With  a  standing  start  any  good  base-runner  should  make  this 
distance  in  3  seconds.  Starting  as  the  pitcher  begins  to  deliver 
the  hall,  it  would  seem  easy  enough  to  slide  into  that  bag  in  5 
seconds  time,  well  ahead  of  the  ball.  Yet  the  pitcher,  who 
throws  the  hall  05  fi-et  iOU.5  to  the  plate  and  4.5  feet  more  to 
the  catcher’s  hands),  and  the  catcher ,  who  must  stop  it.  pick 

it  out  of  his  glove  and  tiro 
it  124  and  fraction  f»-et  to 
seeond  base,  manage  between 
them  to  handle  the  Imll  so 
quickly  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  ball  is  waiting 
for  the  runner  when  lie  ar¬ 
rives.  giving  the  short-slop  or 
second-baseman  who  caught 
it  plenty  of  time  to  reach  for¬ 
ward  and  down  and  touch  lie 
runner  with  the  liuml  which 
holds  the  hull.  If  a  total  of 
5  seconds  be  allowed  for  the 
two  throw's,  and  0.5  of  u 
second  Is- allowed  the  catcher 
to  catch,  set  himself  and 
throw,  then  the  bull  travel* 
184.5  feet  in  2.7  seconds,  or 
a!  the  rale  of  lit*  feet  a 
Second.  This  rule  miisl  bo 
again  divided,  since  the 
pitcher's  pitch  is  much  more 
rapid  than  the  catcher's 
throw.  From  100  lo  120  feet 
|N-r  seeond  is  average  speed 
for  a  fast  ball  such  as  is 
thrown  by  Walter  Johnson  or 
Joe  Wood.  The  catcher  can 
get  no  such  speed  on  his 
throw,  since  he  must  throw 
ulong  a  curved  trajectory, 
which  at  its  greatest  height 
is  S  or  1*  feet  in  the  air.  I'url 
of  his  throwing  force  is  put 
into  making  the  bull  climb. 
Fans  who  do  not  know  the 
game  sometimes  speak  of  n 
catcher  as  throwing  'weak’ 
because  his  throw  fades  down 
lo  the  ground  ut  second  liasc. 
Asa  matter  of  fact  the  good 
eateher  cx|iects  to  have  hi* 
Imll  reach  seeond  bass-  a  trifie  to  his  right  of  the  bag  and  low- 
down.  He  hopes  for  this  because  the  minute  fraction  of  time 
lielween  the  fielder's  catch  mi  the  bull  und  his  dropping  his 
hands  lo  'get'  the  runner  may  make  the  difference  between 
'safe*  and  ‘out.’  For  the  same  reason  tin-  bitsi -runner  slide*, 
lie  doesn’t  make  quite  as  fast  time  sliding  as  In-  would  running. 
But  he  i*  under  the  necessity  of  stopping  quickly  and  *oti  the 
Iwig,’  and  of  keeping  his  anatomy  as  far  away  from  the  fielder 
us  lie  can.  Sliding  makes  him  certain  of  a  quick  and  sudden 
slop,  and  also  makes  it  necessary  for  the  fielder  to  drop  his 
hands  (which  takes  tunc)  to  touch  him.  lionet-  the  catcher 
savin  this  extra  fraction  of  time  with  a  low  throw.” 


So  much  for  throwing;  now  for  batting.  Why  may  a  fust 
pitch  Is-  hatted  further  than  a  slow  one?  Because  the  speed  of 
the  halted  bull  is  due  partly  to  its  own  rebound  from  the  bat 
and  partly  to  the  bat's  velocity.  The  longest  hits  are  thus 
made  from  fast  pitching.  Of  course,  fust  pitching  is  hard  to 
hit,  ln-eauso  that  element  of  time  enters  again.  The  batter, 
hitting  at  an  unexpected  "fast,  one."  will  make  a  foul  (if  he  hits 
it  at  all i  more  often  than  anything  else.  Mr.  (’laucly  gix-s  on: 


“The  best  'arms’  in  tin-  business  can  throw  a  ball  farther 
than  tin-  most  powerful  batter  can  bat  a  ball  losscd  -not  pitched 
in  the  air.  The  record  throw  is  4'Jti  feel  9 1  •  inches,  made  by 
Sheldon  Lejeune  in  1910.  The  record  hatted  lm.ll  (not  made  in  a 


COM  PAH  ATI  VE  SPEEDS  OF  BASEBAI.I.  AND  Kt'NNKK. 

“Matty"  Is  here  scon  throwing  the  runner  out  ai  flr«t  Despite  the  *»lft  trip  of  l  Ik*  I  sill  from  but  to  pitcher 
anil  thence  to  the  Itrst-ha  ctnan's  niltt  the  runni-*  Is  only  »  few  feet  Itchln-I  It 
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game  or  From  a  pitched  hall,  but  from  n  hall  losst-d  in  tin*  air 

by  a  ‘fungu’  hatter)  is  4 lit  feet  ineh,  made  by  Edward  Walsh 

in  lull.  There  is  no  reeord  of  the  length  of  the  longest  tly 

batted  from  pitching,  for  an  excellent  reason.  A  small  l*oy 

outside  the  fen«H-  always  makes  off  with  the  hall  In-fore  an  over- 

fence  home-nan  drive  can  l>e  measured!  It  is  prob- 

[ably  well  over  500  feet.  T~~ ~~ ~ 

L  "At  the  rale  of  120  feel  a  second  it  taki*x  one- 

naif  a  second  for  the  hall  to  get  from  the  pitcher’s 

|mnd  to  the  I  witter  at  the  plate.  It  is  the  Tact  that 

Ihis  time  is  so  small  which  accounts  for  much  of 

W»e  pitcher’s  power  over  the  hatter.  Half  the 

■  me  a  pitcher  ‘fools'  a  hatter  it  is  not  Itecause  the 

■  tter  didn’t  see  the  curve  of  the  hall  or  note  that 
ilie  I  will  was  h  ‘Hooter*  tone  pitched  slowly  >.  hut 
I  ■-cause  then-  wasn't  time  for  his  'nervous  n- 
tit  ion'  to  work  between  his  H-cognition  of  the 
lie  I  and  the  instant  he  must  act  on  his  knowi¬ 
ng?.  .  .  .  The  mind  has  been  made  up.  The 

■  tin  has  telegraphed  its  instructions.  Spite  of 


service-  to  undergo  an  examination  every  thirty  days.  No  per¬ 
son  with  any  trace  of  any  communicable  disease  can  hold  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  their  dining-cars.  Here  is  a  very  important  thing  for 
the  preservation  of  human  health,  which  the  ’soulless’  corpora¬ 
tion  managed  by  all  sorts  of  interim-king  directors  does  infinitely 


THE  SANITARY  DINING-CAR 


y4  LL  LOVKKS  OK  MARK  TWAIN  will  n- 
/*  %  metnlH-r  (hut.  after  (N-rusiug  statistical 
^  evidence  that  many  more  persons  die  in 
their  beds  than  perish  in  railway  accidents,  the 
genial  humorist  registered  a  resolve  to  "avoid 
those  deadly  beds,"  and  to  live  thereafter  on  tin- 
rail.  An  additional  reason  for  adopting  this  clever 


A  1*1. OSE  DECISION. 

Because  ttie  t'all  eoim-s  lew,  ttie  hwernan  Is  able  to  wive  the  fraction  of  «  second 
require*!  l»  carry  down  u  lihili  twill  and  touch  the  runner. 


method  of  prolonging  life  may  he  found  in  the  assurance  of  Dr. 
M.  Clayton  Thrush,  of  Philadelphia,  that  a  railway  diuing-car 
is  the  most  sanitary  public  place  in  which  to  take  one’s  meals. 
Hays  Dr.  Thrush,  in  his  paper  on  "The  Importance  of  Proper 
Sanitary  Measures  in  the  Preparation  of  Foodstuffs,"  printed 
in  The  Mttlical  .Summitry  i  Philadelphia,  October): 

"  How  many  private  homes  ever  subject  the  persons  who  cook 
the  food,  or  the  persons  who  bring  it  to  the  table,  to  a  medical 


Iw-tter  for  us  than  we  do  for  ourselves.  If  you  want  a  really  safe 
place  to  eat.  ride  in  a  dining-car — safe  as  to  sanitation  and  safe 
from  Hei-idcnt.  I  notice,  for  example,  that  in  carrying  110,000.- 
IKKI  passengers  last  year,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  did  not  kill 
one.  A  grown-up  is  far  freer  Trum  danger  in  such  a  train  than  is  a 
baby  in  its  carriage.  The  class  of  people  who  handle  and  pr«-- 
pare  the  foodstuffs  aiv  frequently  infected  with  transmissible 
diseases." 

Apparently,  however,  sanitary  conditions  on  railway-cars  other 


than  the  diner  are  not  always  so  satisfactory. 
Says  the  doctor: 

“Kvery  one  who  has  traveled  even  to  a  minor 
degree  has  witnessed  the  uncleanly  and  often 
filthy  manner  in  which  the  drinking-water  re¬ 
ceptacles  on  passenger-coaches  an-  filled  with  ieo 
and  water.  This  work  is  usually  performed  by 
the  chea|H-sl  ignorant  laborer,  who  handles  the  ice 
with  dirty  and  unwuahed  hands,  often  reeking 
with  coal  dirt  and  ’smear’  from  off  the  sides  of  the 
ears,  which  he  grasps  in  order  to  raise  himself  to 
the  top;  and  sometimes  his  hands  an-  contami¬ 
nated  with  disease,  which  is  particularly  common 
among  this  class  of  employees.  Those  same  con¬ 
ditions  often  apply  in  filling  the  water-coolers  of 
passenger-stat  ions. 

"  May  we  not  reasonably  ask:  Of  what  value  is 
the  individual  drinking-cup  in  protecting  the 
public,  when  the  water  is  already  polluted  with 
poisonous  material?  Or  of  what  use  are  our 
efforts  to  procure  pure  foods  if  they  are  already 
partly  deeompoaed  from  improper  atorage,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  tainted  by  unclean  hands  in  prepar¬ 
ing  them  for  the  table?" 

Dr.  Thrush  suggests  that  the  following  sanitary 
regulations  should  be  enacted  into  suitable  laws 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  various  States,  and  that 
each  State  should  provide  proper  officials  to  en¬ 
force  them  rigidly: 

"1.  State  control  of  every  public  eating-place 


examination?  Such  precaution  is  very  rare  indeed.  It  is  almost  within  its  jurisdiction.  Each  place  to  he  inspected,  licensed. 


run-  in  the  hotels  and  public  eating-places:  and  it  is  ran-  even  and  controlled  us  outlined  above,  said  inspection  to  be  r*- 

in  the  lies!  of  clubs.  But  some  of  our  railroads,  and  1  am  pleased  peated  at  reasonable  intervals,  and  to  include  the  ‘per- 


ld  report  that  the  number  is  rapidly  increasing  since  my  report  sonnel’  of  the  help,  the  quality,  and  methods  of  storing,  cook- 
oUi-  vear  ago,  compel  every  person  employed  in  their  dining-car  ing,  and  serving  of  the  foodstuffs,  the  cleaning  of  the  dishes  and 
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vcs.sel>,  I  he  drinkintr-wnicT.  and  finally  I  ho  .sanitary  arrantr**- 
monts  of  tin*  kitchons  and  fluiing-nunns. 

"2.  Km  ploy  mint  Inmans  should  mpur*  a  health  eerlili- 
pato  of  all  applicants  for  positions  a  here  they  handle  or  serve 
U  khJ  stuff*. 

".X  State  Ictri  slat  ion  for  the  p>ro|M*r  maintenance  and  regulation 
of  all  roM-storage  plants,  with  a  time  limit  on  each  article  of 
fund. 

"  I.  The  methods  of  handlini:.  storing.  and  displaying:  food¬ 
stuffs  for  sale  should  all  be  governed  b>  pro|H*r  sanitary 
regulations. 

*‘o.  The  cleanliness  that  should  In*  observed  in  handling  all 
utensils,  vifisels.  dishes,  table  linens  and  towels,  also  tin*  eom- 
ptilsory  use  4 if  individual  drinking-mp-  in  all  public  pi  ares.  ami 
l  he  pro|N*r  observance  of  sanitary  regulations  in  t  lie  eonsiruMion, 
veil  Illation,  and  plumhingarraiigeiuenUor  all  kitelicnsaml  dining¬ 
rooms  for  public  use  should  all  be  controlled  by  suitable  laws, 
which  should  be  rigidly  enforced. 

"b.  Properly  qualified  persons  should  In*  furnished  in  suf¬ 
ficient  iiiiiiiImts  to  S4*e  that  all  of  the  hImivo  regulations  an*  prop¬ 
erly  oltserved  and  earned  out:  and  lines  and  |N*mdtics  should  be 
imposed  on  those  who  refuse  to  eoivipl  \  with  the  same. 

“7,  Stall1  regulation  of  all  streams  ami  water  supplies  within 
its  border,  so  as  to  prevent  pollution  and  contamination;  and  a 
State  laboratory  should  be  umintaimil  for  the  bacteriologic  and 
ehemieal  examination  at  reasonable*  intervals  of  all  the  iui|Hir- 
taut  sources  of  drinking-water." 


THE  LIFE  OF  METALS 

METAL  IS  NOT  the  smooth.  regular  I hinK  t4iat  » 
polidnd  surface  of  it  seem*  tu  t hr  naked  eye.  'The 
niioiwo|M>  shows  that  it  Iihs  structure  which  may 
change  as  outside  conditions  alter;  and 
with  these  elm n yes  the  properties  of  the 
metal  also  heroine  different.  It  mowing 
to  these  properties  that  the  ictupcring  of 
steel  and  many  oilier  changes  in  this 
and  other  metals  are  possible.  The 
changes  an-  not  always  useful  (Hies 
sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  “disease" 
of  tin,  about  which  so  much  has  hcen 
w  ritten,  they  render  a  metal  industrially 
useless.  Under  a  heading  similar  to 
the  above,  Felix  Robin  writes  in  /.» i 
X attire  (Paris,  August  |)  on  the  various  projs-rties  of  metals 
that  are  due  to  alterations  in  their  mieroseopie  structure.  The 
si  rue  I  lire,  he  tells  us.  is  caused  by  the  arrangement  of  crystals, 
and  its  progressive  changes  arc  not  unlike  those  that  accompany 
vital  phenomena  in  living  organisms.  The  crystal,  like  the 
living  cell,  oven  takes  its  origin  from  a  “germ."  Says  Mr.  Robin: 

“At  the  moment  of  solidification  there  arise  in  a  molten 

metal  crystalline  germs  around 
which  takes  place  the  progres¬ 
sive  formation  of  solid  crystals. 
How  crystals  grow7  is  unknown 
to  us.  hut  perhaps  then*  is  some 
correlation  with  the  unequal 
movements  of  lirpiid  particles 
moving  in  current*.  It  has  l*ccn 
proved  that  in  an  ingot  that  is 
solidifying,  crystallites  crystals 
in  formation,  or  skeleton  crys¬ 
tals — appear  everywhere,  de¬ 
veloping  simultaneously  in  all 
direct  ions,  in  the  cubic  or  some 
other  related  system.  The 
opacity  of  metals  prevent*  their 
complete  crystallographic  study, 
but  it  lias  lieeil  seen  that  the 
elements  are  generally  r.gular 
eight-sided  formations,  imbedded  or  engaged  one  in  another  to 
form  regular  pyramids  with  square  basts.  The  ap|»earaiicc  is 
the  mine  with  most  metal*,  alt  ho  certain  ones,  such  as  bis- 
ninth,  form  pseiidocubic  crystals. 

1  the  end  of  the  solidification  the  crystals  meet,  their 


development  ceases  at  the  points  of  contact  and  continue* 
laterally  into  the  spaces  that  are  still  liquid,  until  then'  an  ml 
longer  any  such.  The  result  is  a  tiual  structure  of  th*  metal 
a  ‘figure  of  agglomeration’  of  crystalline  elements  arrest*  •! 
irregularly  in  their  development  and  called  hv  some  writ  erf 
'grains.'  Their  joints  am 
tiNithed  in  the  fashion  of 
bony  structures. 

“VVI«  -n  a  section  is  |m»I- 
ished  anil  treated  with  acid, 
the  stirftt-e  presents  the  ai|*- 
|H*araitce  of  blotches  of 
different  colors  with  irregu¬ 
lar  Isnindarics;  these  arc 
the  grains,  whose  crystal¬ 
line  structure  often  forms 
very  hcuiitiful  hnuiching 
figure*. 

“If  then-  is  no  tension  in 
the  metal  thus  formed,  the 
structure  does  not  vary 
when  heat  is  applied  Im-Iow 
the  melting-point. 

’’Grain*  of  metal  are  di- 
formed  under  the  action  of 
exterior  forces.  Like  crys¬ 
tals  they  seem  to  ‘react’  by  arranging  themselves  in  parallel 
bands;  so  arranged  they  may  slide  on  their  neighbors.  When 
the  deformation  or  pressure  is  sufficient.  the  metal  .  .  .  In¬ 
comes  hard  and  brittle  .  .  .  and  probably  the  crystalline 
.structure  is  more  or  less  fully  destroyed.  The  metal  is  then 
unstable.  I  ho  it  returns  to  a  stable  condition  in  time.  The 
return  tempering  is  the  mure  rapid  as  the  mobility  of  the 
elements  is  greater  and  consequently  as  the  temperature  is 
higher.  It  is  as  if  the  solid  metal  were  a  liquid  of  vi*r\  high 

viscosity.  As  the  metal  ret  unis  to  sta¬ 
bility.  crystalline  germs  arise  and  grow 
...  at  each  other's  expense.  This 
structure  is  that  of  most  metal  objects; 
obtained  by  deformation  uiul  tempering, 
it  gives  strength  and  malleability.  Wo 
may  compare  it  to  the  agglomeration  of 
wap-bubbles — to  a  mas*  of  foam  with 

permeable  membranes . 

“When  iron  is  heated  above  !KJU  de¬ 
grees  it  assumes  another  physical  state, 
and  it*  structure  is  entirely  modified. 
There  appear*  a  new  network  of  grains, 
keeping  only  occasionally  the  old  con¬ 
tour*.  This  property  i*  utilized  to  r«- 
gcncratc  this  metal;  the  structure  of  large,  fragile  grains  (de¬ 
tained  by  shaping  it.  is  replaced  by  a  very  line,  tenacious  HInt. 

“The  cellular  structure  of  metals  is  thug  subject  to  continual, 
more  or  less  rapid  modifications,  taking  place  when  they  an' 
heated,  or  even  in  the  (Mild  state.  The  study  of  these  phenomena 
is  the  more  worthy  of  interest  in  that  it  may  result  in  conclusions 
of  indisputable  interest  to  practical  industry." — Translation 
mad*  fur  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


MENTAL  AND  PHYSICAL  FATIGUE  COMPARED— Some 
interesting  and  fruitful  observations  were  presented  just  before 
the  war  to  the  Academy  of  Science  in  Paris  concerning  the 
effects  of  physical  and  mental  fatigue  on  the  pressure  of 
the  blood.  According  to  experiments  conducted  by  Mr. 
1-aliy  on  such  exertions  us  that  of  a  soldier  oil  march  there 
i*  no  observable  augmentation  of  blood  -  pressure.  Very  dif¬ 
ferent  results,  however,  are  observed  in  other  eases,  such, 
for  example,  us  that  of  typists,  who,  while  exerting  very  slight, 
muscular  effort,  an-  obliged  to  practise  sustained  at  tout  ion, 
exercise  the  memory  constantly,  und  make  motions  which,  llm 
slight,  must  Ik*  skilfully  adapted  to  certain  ends  and  there¬ 
fore  require  judgment.  In  other  words,  those  labors  in  which 
watchful  attention  is  continuously  directed  toward  the  same 
object  have  the  greatest  tendency  to  increase  the  pressure  of 
the  blood.  Such  regularity  of  increased  pressure  must  have  some 
effect,  on  the  health,  and  this  fact  should  be  considered,  says 
the  litvur  Scunhjiqm,  in  fixing  the  duration  or  hours  of  work. 
— Tran  slain l  anti  abstracted  Jar  The  Lite  ha  uy  Dio  eh  t. 


HOW  HKN'DINU  (ITM'TN  THE  Oil  VIS- 
Thb»  plate  him  hern  t*nt  ami  rubral  then 
Ii4»al4'i|  slightly  at  the  left  ami  to  a  high  t4*m- 
pcrutinv  at  the  right  mul 


A  CiROWINti  CRYSTAL 
Eight-sided  element ur\  rr>>- 
takh  *  engaged"  ami  grm*(ttK 
•UUI  a  pymmidnl  form 


4r|fAl\*  «»»  %U.  J  1 1.  is  nisn.it  i  I 
Hrn»  grain**  whlrh  have  lieu  . 
•leforrmd  by  umpiring  uro  rti* 
•'r.mehiiiK  upon  the  normal  gnihiv 
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A  SENSIBLE  GEOMETRY-TEACHER 

08T  PKRSONS,  if  asked  the  reason  for  studying 
elementary  geometry,  would  answer,  “to  develop 
the  reasoning  powers."  But  if  requested  to  explain 
just  how  the  pow'ers  of  reasoning  are  developed  by  some  of  the 
current  methods  of  teaching,  they  would  he  puzzled  for  a  reply. 
Il  would  seem  that  mar*  pupils  have  never  con¬ 
nected  their  lessons  in  geometry  with  reasoning  of 
any  kind.  A  collection  of  students  in  the  Buffalo 
Central  High  School  who  had  often  failed  in 
geometry  were  turned  over  to  Miss  Sara  (*.  Walsh 
ns-enllv,  ami  she  succeeded  in  putting  82  |)er 
cent,  of  them  through  (he  Regents’  examination. 

How  she  did  it  she  tells  in  an  article  contributed 
to  Thv  Malltrmnlic*  Tnirhtr  (New  Vorki.  which 
will  Is*  proHtahle  reading  for  teachers  and  inter¬ 
esting.  as  well  as  instructive,  to  the  laity.  Says 

Miss  Walsh: 

"None  of  these  pupils  was  mentally  deficient, 
us  was  shown  by  exceptional  work  in  other  lines. 

Such  remarks  its  these  reached  me  at  the  first  regular  session 
of  the  class:  ‘I’ll  never  get  it.’  ‘What’s  the  good  of  it.  any¬ 
how?’  ’I  hall1  the  stuff.’  *  I’d  like  to  get  together  all  the 
geometry-hooks  in  the  school  and  watch  them  burn.’ 

"I  made  a  few  remarks  somewhat  as  follows:  ’At  my  own 
request,  this  class  was  given  to  me  because  I  ant  convinced  that 
any  one  can  pass  geometry  who  can  do  as  creditable  work  in 
olher  lines  as  some  of  you  can.  There  arc  in  this  class,  to  my 
knowledge,  two  excellent  musicians  and  two  with  oratorical 
ability, and  these  four  people  claim  that  they  can  not  do  geometry. 
Perhaps  it  is  great  success  in  one  line  that  discourages  us  at 
mediocre  success  in  another.  Should  we  give  up  because  things 
are  difficult?  I  think  the  reasons  for  a  large  share  of  failure 
in  geometry  are  (1)  that  pupils  do  not  try;  (2)  that  a  miscon¬ 
ception  creeps  in  or  something  is  swallowed  wholesale  because 
the  hook  says  so  or  the  teacher  says  so.  You  must  work  with 
me  or  I  shall  become  discouraged,  and  that  would  he  the  worst 
tiling  that  could  happen  to  von.  I  know  that  some  of  you  are 
discouraged,  hut  this  i*.  an  onport unity  freely  to  discus**  any¬ 
thing  you  want,  without  the  feeling  that  some  superior  fellow 
-indent  will  glance  condescendingly  ui  you.  You  are  all  in  the 
>ame  l»oat.  Will  it  move  onward  nr  sink?”’ 

One  of  the  first  exercises  Miss  Walsh  gave  the  class  was  to 
prove  something  that  was  not  so.  It  was  three  days  before  they 
"caught  on."  hut  in  these  three  days  they  had  learned  a  valuable 
Ipsson.  They  had  apparently  been  trained,  nut  to  ascertain 
the  truth,  but  to  find  some  reason  or  other  Tor  something  that 
had  lieen  assigned  to  them. 

"No  one  gave  me  the  correct  answer.  One  by  one  they 
seemed  to  eomc  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  need  of 


*• 

hesitation  in  this  class.  The  guesses  became  wilder.  We  tried 

the  same  exercise  three  days  lieforc  some  one,  ill  disgust,  said 
lie  didn’t  think  it  could  he  done.  This  was  the  case.  The 
hypothesis  was  not  complete.  I  didn't  tell  them  that,  hut  made 
them  figure  out  why  it  couldn’t  I**  solved.  If  they  wanted  ail 
angle  equal  to  a  certain  angle,  they  said  they  were  equal;  either 


assigning  no  reason  or  giving  a  reason  which  did  not  ogri***  with 
the  facts  granted.  These  triangles  hail  to  he  proved  congruent , 

and  evidently  the  end  justified  any  means . 

"One  day,  I  asked  why  a  certain  construction  line  was 
used.  One  little  girl  volunteered  this  information:  ’That  comes 
next.'  1  repeated  the  question,  thinking  she  had  misunderstood. 
She  answered, ‘1  don’t  know.'  ‘All  right,  then  continue  the 
proof.’  She  continued,  giving  a  proof  that  sounded  perfect. 


l ho  she  diil  not  see  what  the  construction  line  hail  to  do  with 
it.  This  and  similar  experiences  showed  me  that  often  by  happy 
cliance  or  careful  memorizing,  but  not  b**cause  they  helonged 

there,  statement  and  authority  were  put  side  by  side . 

“Sometimes  I  wrote  mi  the  Imard  eight  to  ten  or  even  twenty 
theorems  ami  had  them  arranged  in  order,  not  hy  memory  hut 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  proof.  From  this  they  saw  how 
the  theorems  were  linked.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  difficult  things 
I  have  ever  faced  was  to  help  these  people  to  solve  originals  not 
depending  on  congruent  triangles.  Unless  I  helped,  they  de¬ 
rided  they  couldn’t  do  them.  If  I  did  help,  they  memorized 
what  I  said. 

’’  Many  could  not.  keep  the  goal  in  mind  or  would  write  a 
proof  that  was  true  so  far  as  the  hypothesis  was  concerned 
but  did  not  fit  the  conclusion.  I  suggested  working  on  rough 
pa[M*r  as  follows:  Make  two  columns.  Label  first. ‘What  I 
know.'  Isabel  the  second,  “What  I  want,  to  know.’  Under 
the  first  were  put  the  granted  ami  all  the  conclusions  thut 
naturally  came  from  it.  Under  the  second  were  put  the  state¬ 
ment  to  be  proved  and  the  possible  ways  of  solving  it,  that  is, 
all  theorems  iliut  end  with  statement  to  Is4  proved  -the  second 

last  steps,  so  to  spi*ak . 

“There  was  in  this  class  a  youth  who  had  been  taking  geometry 
for  five  years,  lie  could  play  the  piano,  play  football,  and 
make  a  good  s|»ecch.  lie  did  well  in  Knglish,  but  the  hoys  used 
to  rail  him  alsiut  his  extreme  fondness  for  geometry.  At  the 
iH-ginniug  of  the  term  he  came  to  me  ami  said  he  lielieved  he 
had  never  really  worked  in  geometry',  but  he  was  determined  to 
get  the  examination  this  time.  ’Now,  how  do  you  do  this 
original?’  he  ask«*d  me.  I  hud  warned  the  class  to  be  definite 
in  their  questions  to  know  what  was  grunted  and  what  to  be 

proved  and  writ*-  the  proof  as  far  as  they  could.  So  I  said, 

'What  do  you  know?'  With  restrained  wrath  he  exclaimed, 
’If  I  knew  I  wouldn't  have  to  ask.’  Ilis 

idea  of  help  was  for  me  to  say  the  whole  proof 
olT.  At  first  lie  would  say  a  line  equuled  a 
line  'because  I  can  sec  they  are  equal.’  lie 

used  to  unswer  at  random.  Sometimes  I  asked 
him  how  much  he  would  risk  on  the  truth  of  his 
statements,  tlradually  he  raised  his  estimate  of 
tin*  truth  of  his  statements.  My  chief  conversa¬ 
tion  with  him  used  to  consist  of  these  questions, 
'What  do  you  know?  What  do  you  want  to  know? 
Have  you  used  everything  gruntisl?’ 

“The  morning  of  the  examination  I  saw  him 
iu  the  hull.  'Well,  what  did  you  think  of  the  ex¬ 
amination?'  I  asked.  He  replied.  4|  kept  saying 
to  myself.  What  do  I  know?  What  do  I  want  to 
know?  until  1  was  afraid  I  would  find  myself  shout¬ 
ing  il  aloud.  Another  thing,  I  would  slake  my  life 
that  I  got  it  this  time.’  He  received  the  highest 
mark  in  this  class,  ft  I.  I  sent-  him  a  card  with 
his  mark  and  my  signature,  and  within  the  next  two  days  I  saw 
him  several  times  show  that  card  to  some  one.  They  had  to 
lie  shown. 

“Kighty-two  per  rent,  or  the  class  passed  the  Regents’  ex¬ 
amination  and  seemed  pleased  to  have  mastered  at  last  that,  very 
difficult  subject.” 


THE  QROWTH  OF  MF.T.M,  "ORAlNs  " 

I  and  2  show  two  stage*  of  growth:  3  illustrate*  the  piTect  of  heating  and  cooling 
One  network  of  cells  Is  superimposed  upon  n  former  one 
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REIMS’S  DEPARTED  GLORA 


Tnhfth*  Mr.  Donn  Harlwr,  one*  of  iho  IcadorK  in  lliin  profension 
writ**  thin: 


THK  OLORV  of  Reims  has d4*parlHl.  Of  that  irutlirwn 
lat it  and  tnon1  eonsidernl  n'portx  wi*m  to  U*ar  cviilemM'. 
The  walln  and  towers  of  the  tfreat  church  were  left 
standing  after  the  first  assaults,  hut  wonl  of  later  Uimhurdnients 
seems  to  put  even  them  in  jeopardy.  It  was  the  marvelous 


‘flMfltH  »«|  I'n.lnwi.*!  A  Vn'l»»«  ««|  1  '1 

WIIEKE  THE  KISr.S  OF  FRANCE  WERE  CROWNED 
A  French  art  «*ommU*ion  report*  that  all  the  r\xif*  of  the  cathedral  have  hem  hiimefl.  the  *tained- 
Kla«*  window*  rtihlhil  aiul  to  u  ure.u  extent  broken  The  srulptunsl  dceorsitlon  and  statuary  are 
Irreparably  dMtmyel.  hut  tin-  *tutue  of  .l«»an  of  Are.  In  front  of  the  cathedral.  U  unhurt- 


ornnmrnt  of  sculptured  stone  that  formed  their  glory.  and  this 
ha*  Iws-n  racked  ami  torn.  A  few  of  I  he  arlistie  treasures  of  the 
building  were  sav«sl  from  the  fin-  of  the  roof  ami  other  wood¬ 
work.  One  observer  speaks  as  tlio  a  miracle  were  wrought  to 
save  the  priceless  Gobelin  ta pestries  that  remained  uninjured 
while  molten  lead  fell  all  around  them  from  the  burning  nn»f. 
The  earillon  of  bells  that  were  famous  the  world  over  an*  a 
mass  of  shapeless  metal.  Among  us  none  know  better  than 
our  urehiteets  what  the  world  is  lieing  l>en*ft  of  by  the 
•le*t ruction  of  her  monuments.  Their  protests  are  like  the 
•  >f  |wnple  suffering  physieal  pain.  In  the  New  York 
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of  what  it  nnee  was.  hut  it  will  never  In*  the  cathedral  of  old. 
with  its  mellowness  of  the  ugi->.  its  glowing  tone  of  time.  The 
day  in  which  it  was  built,  as  well  as  the  spirit,  is  gone.  The 
great  charm  of  the  Reims  (.’ath*slral.  as  in  those  at  Paris.  Notre 
Dame,  at  Chartres,  was  the  mystery  of  it.  the  impression  of 
U-auty  it  gave  that  was  not  to  lie  explained.  You  can't  reduce 
(lot hie  art  to  rules.  That  is  why  it  is  not  taught  in  sehools. 
The  essence  of  the  Gothic  ideal  is  spirit,  good  taste;  you  can’t 
really  put  it  into  words.  Only  within  the  last  generation  have 
we  come  to  realize  that  Gothic  art  is  not  something  low  and 
harharic.  Perhaps  the  Germans  still  so  regard  it.  I)«m*s  the 
fact  that  Germany  has  no  really  notable  examples  of  Gothic 
architecture  explain  the  recent  outrage  of  her  soldiers?" 

Germany  has  pleaded  the  excuse  of  military  necessity.  The 
French  ure  said  to  have  used  the  towers  as  observation-points 
to  assist  in  training  their  guns.  The  charge  will  have  to  be 
settled  by  investigation,  for  it  is  just  as  strongly  denied  by  the 
opposing  side.  Berlin  promises  an  official  investigation,  ami 
the  Frankfurter  Zcitung  adds  n  promise  that  perhaps  some  will 
tind  solacing: 

"War  which  destroys  also  opens  n  way  to  new  creators.  At 
all  times  mankind  has  regained  courage  to  create  new  works 
stronger  anil  more  beautiful  than  those  which  had  been  destroyed. 

"If  the  German  armies  in  their  victorious  udvanco  have  luul 
io  hunt  the  enemy,  not  only  from  the  fortresses  hut  als«»  from 
the  ancient  and  sacred  seats  of  civilization,  wc  have  ai  least 
the  consolation  that  a  victory  Itnnght  so  dearly  will  eventually 
produce  greater  and  more  beautiful  works  than  medieval  churches 
towering  to  the  sky." 

THE  WAR  OF  THE  PENS 

UK  MAN  IN  THK  STREET  may  in  this  crisis 
r  fute  the  idea  that  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the 
sword.  At  least,  as  the  San  Francisco  ('hroniclr  is  his 
spokesman,  he  shows  a  poor  opinion  of  the  man  of  letters  as  a 
lighter  off  the  firing-line.  This  journal  wonders  "what  more 
do  these  authors  know  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  such  an  inter¬ 
national  conflict  as  this  than  the  rank  and  file  of  citizens  able 
to  read  and  think  for  themselves?"  The  question  is  launched 
against  the  Rrilisli  authors  who  gave  to  the  press  a  conjoint 
statement  or  their  views,  and  thereby,  thinks  The  ('Hroniclr, 
showed  that  "there  is  no  form  of  reasoning  more  fallacious  than 
that  which  is  known  as  argument  by  means  of  great  names." 
Nevertheless,  this  sort  of  argument  procisds,  and  culls  authors, 
college  professors.  poets,  theologians,  even  artists  and  architects, 
into  the  ranks  of  the  pen-warriors.  One  shihboletli  lias  been 
launched  from  the  Held  of  tln>  Allies,  and  that  is  "liurharian." 
Nothing  could  lw  a  greater  surprize  to  the  Germans  than  this, 
and  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  the  playwright,  retorts:  "The  shallow 
Parisian  feuilletonist  Bergson  may  call  us  barbarians  as  much  a> 
lie  pleases,"  and  "the  great  poet  and  deluded  Gallomaniac 
Maeterlinck  may  impose  upon  us  similar  nice  titles  after  having 
called  us  the  Vonseienco  of  Kuropc';  the  world  knows  that  we 
arc  an  old  civilized  nation."  Ilauptmuuu's  defense  of  Ins  native 
country  appears  in  several  New  York  papers,  and  stales  this: 

"Nowhere  is  the  id<-H  of  cosmopolitanism  more  deeply  nsiled 
than  with  us.  I/ookat  our  literature  of  translations  and  name  me 
a  nation  which  is  trying  just  as  hard  as  we  to  render  justice  to 
the  spirit  and  the  originality  of  other  nations  so  us  thoroughly  to 
understand  their  soul.  Did  not  Maeterlinck  win  mosl  of  his 
glory  and  his  money  with  us?  For  a  parlor  philosophastcr 
like  Bergson,  of  <*ourxe.  there  is  no  mom  in  the  country  of  Kant 
and  .Schopenhauer. 

"I  say  it  frankly.  We  have  and  we  had  no  hatred  against. 
France;  we  have  idolized  the  plastic  art.  sculpture,  pictoriul 
art.  and  the  literature  of  thnt  country.  For  the  world-wide 
recognition  of  Hndin  the  way  was  paved  in  Germany.  We 
admire  Anatole  France.  Maupassant,  Flaubert,  and  Balzac 
are  read  in  Germany  like  German  authors.  We  feel  a  deep 
affection  for  the  national  life  of  southern  France.  Enthusiastic 
admirers  of  Mistral  can  be  found  even  in  small  German  cities, 
among  the  poorer  population. 


"It  is  io  Is-  greatly  regretted  that  Germany  ami  France  could 
not  he  (Hilitical  friends.  They  should  have  been,  since  they  are 
the  administrators  of  the  continental  productions  of  the  mind  and 
since  they  are  the  I  wo  great  thoroughly  cultured  Euro|>ean  master 
nations.  Fate,  however,  wanted  it  different.  In  the  year  1870 
the  German  tribes  through  fighting  obtained  for  themselves 
the  German  unity  and  the  German  Empire.  These  achieve¬ 
ments  guaranteed  to  our  nation  an  epoch  of  peace  for  more  than 
forty  years,  a  time  of  budding,  of  growing,  of  strengthening,  of 
thriving,  of  fruit-bearing  unparalleled. 

"Out  of  a  population  becoming  more  and  more  numerous 
there  arose  more  anil  more  numerous  individualities.  Individual 


-I'M  Dm  NCI  MY  WORST— THIS  MAY  HK  MY  LAST 


APPEARANCE." 

—  Nelson  Han. In*  In  the  KmoMyn  Eagle 

energy  ami  general  elasticity  created  the  great  achievements  of 
our  industry,  of  our  commerce,  and  of  our  transportation  systems. 

I  do  uoi  Itdieve  lhal  an  American.  English,  French,  or  Itulian 
traveler  ever  l*elic\ed  himself  among  liarburians  while  visiting 
German  families.  German  cities.  German  hotels.  German  ships. 
German  concerts.  German  theaters.  Bayreuth.  German  libraries, 
or  German  museums.  We  have  traveled  in  other  conn  tries  and 
we  have  always  welcomed  any  stranger." 

The  great  German  dramatist  reasserts  the  pacifist  nature  of 
Emperor  William,  ami  declares  that  war  was  fonssl  uponGermany 
as  a  measure  of  defense.  "Who  was  it  that  did  conspire  to 
bring  ulmut  this  war?"  he  asks.  "Who  even  whistled  for  the 
Mongolian,  for  the  Jap.  that  lie  should  come  to  bile  viciously  and 
cowardly  at  Kiirojve’s  beds?" 

"It  is  with  great  pain  and  bitterness  that  I  pronounce  the 
won!  ’England.’  I  belong  to  those  hurbarians  upon  whom  the 
English  University  of  Oxford  Ivestowed  the  degrees  of  doctor 
honori*  rauMa.  I  have  friends  in  England  who  with  one  foot 
are  standing  on  the  intellectual  soil  of  Germany.  Haldane, 
former  English  Minister  of  War.  and  with  Inin  numerous  En¬ 
glishmen.  undertook  regular  pilgrimages  to  the  small  barbarian 
city  of  Weimar,  when-  the  barbarians  Goethe,  Schiller.  Herder. 
Wieland,  and  others  have  exerted  themselves  for  the  humanity 
of  the  whole  world. 

"We  have  a  German  |>oct  whose  dramas  have  become  national 
properly  as  the  dramas  of  no  other  German  poet.  His  name  is 
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William  Shakespeare,  I  hi*  same  Sliakesjx-an*  who  is  Kurland's 
prince  of  poets.  The  mother  of  our  Eiii|H*n»r  was  an  English- 
woman.  the  wife  of  the  King  of  F.nglmid  a  (Jen nan.  And  yet 
this  congenerical  and  congenial  nation  hits  sent  the  declaration 
of  war  into  our  house.  Why?  Heaven  only  may  know. 

"But  this  much  is  certain — tin-  Bangui  A  uous  world-concert 
now  raging  on  the  European  continent  has  an  English  diplomat 
as  impresario  and  conductor.  The  question  is  whether  the  liuale 
of  this  horrible  music  still  will  see  the  same  conductor.  ‘My 
cousin,  thou  didst  not  mean  well,  neither  with  thyself  nor  with 
us.  when  thy  t«x»ls  threw  murder  and  arson  into  our  huts.’ 
While  I  am  writing  these  words  the  day  of  the  solar  «x*lipsc  has 
passed.  The  Herman  Army  has  defeated  lx-(  w«*en  Metz  and  the 
Vosges  eight  French  army  corps  and  driven  them  to  flight. 
Kvery  Herman  in  his  native  country  f»x*ls  it  luul  to  come  this 
way.  Our  jealous  enemies  forgi-d  an  iron  rim;  around  our  breast 
and  we  knew  our  breast  had  to  expand,  that  it  hud  to  split 
asunder  this  ring,  or  else  we  had  to  cease  breath  ini;-  But 
Hermany  will  not  reuse  to  breathe,  and  ■*»  it  eame  to  jkiss  that 
the  iron  ring  was  forced  apart.” 

The  reverse  of  the  shield  ap|x-urs  in  an  artiele  by  a  brilliant 
English  writer.  Mr.  Chesterton  do-lares  in  Krrryiunttjs  (Oeloheri 
I lutl  the  word  ‘‘barbarian"  is  the  key  to  the  situation,  i  ho  explain¬ 
ing  that  "the  Prussians  themselves  can  not  form  a  notion  of 
what  we  mean  when  we  call  them  barbarians,"  And  that  "is 
precisely  ls-cutise  they  an-  barbarians."  he  adds  with  his 
ix-culiar  insouciance - 

"They  are  |jerfeetly  and  even  pathetically  sincere  when  they 
sav  they  arc  tin-  People  of  Culture;  and  even  when  they  prue- 
tically  deny  that  there  is  any  eulture  at  all  in  the  land  of  Tur- 
genef  and  the  land  of  Chopin.  Ami  the  Prussians  really  an* 
eultured  in  the  sense  that  they  read  a  great  many  Ixxiks.  But 
the  spirit  of  civilization  is  not  to  be  found  in  books. 

"Nor  is  barbarism  a  mere  term  of  abuse  for  what  |x*oplc  call 
‘militarism.*  Many  of  the  most  genuinely  civilized  states  the 
world  has  known  have  Is-cn  and  an*  very  military.  Napoleon 
was  no  more  a  barbarian  than  RalTael  or  Alfieri:  lie  was  a  greut 
and  subtle  Italian  artist.  The  spirit  of  civilization  docs  not 
lie  in  the  absence  of  war:  otherwise  the  vanguard  of  civilization 
would  consist  ulmost  entirely  of  Eskimos. 

"Nor  does  barbarism  mean  anything  so  external  even  as  real 
brutality  and  cruelty.  •  Some  of  the  most  polisluxl  and  en¬ 
lightened  societies  in  history.  Athens  or  Paris,  have  exacted 
appalling  vengeance  la-yond  the  dreams  of  a  Bed  Indian.  No: 
the  essence  of  barbarism  is  spiritual.  It  could  aasily  coexist 
with  universal  knowledge  or  everlasting  peace:  but  it  can  not  lx* 
long  regnant;  lx*cau*c  every  man  who  bus  the  soul  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  feels  it  to  lx*  inferior  even  while  it  is  supreme." 

Mr.  Chesterton  avers  that  "the  psychology  of  tin-  barhnrian  is 
this:  that,  like  tin*  lower  auimt.ls.  he  does  not  understand 
reeiprixdtv." 

"Hi*  has  not  t lint  little  mirror  in  the  mind  in  which  we  s«*e 
the  mind  of  the  other  man.  If  I  scatter  crumbs  for  the  birds  in 
winter,  that  will  not  prevent  the  birds  from  eating  niv  fruit  m 
summer;  lxs*un>s*  birds,  like  Prussians,  are  barbarians.  If  I 
leave  tile  lx*e  his  honey,  he  may  still  leave  me  Ins  sting.  And 
lie  has  not  broken  any  contract,  lxs*aus«*  Ixx-s,  like  Prussians, 
are  barbarians. 

"Now  this  fundamental  unreason  and  inequality,  ns  of  men 
ruled  by  beasts,  can  lx*  testi-d  by  taking  any  eiviliz«*d  institution 
in  ITussia  (and  Prussia  has  nearly  all  civilized  institutions)  and 
noting  that  in  each  ease  Prussia  has  added  this  strange  one-eyed 
and  one-*id«*d  character.  For  instance,  the  duel  is  oftcu  called 
a  relie  of  barbarism;  but  the  duel,  tlio  it  may  lx-  bad.  is  certainly 
not  barbaric.  It  exists  in  Prussia;  but  it  also  exists  in  France. 
Italy,  Belgium,  Austria  in  short,  the  duel  exists  almost  every¬ 
where  where  high  civilization  exists,  lint  then  the  duel,  right 
or  wrong,  is  reciprocal. 

"What  dix*s  sjMsiallv  exist  in  Prussia,  and  docs  not  exist 
anywhere  in  the  world  except  in  Pru-«*ia,  is  the  idea  of  an  officer 
really  thinking  himself  a  tine  fellow,  not  only  Ixs-ausc  he  wi-ars  a 
sword  when  other  |xs»plc  don't,  bill  even  when  In*  draws  the 
sword  on  people  who  haven’t  got  any.  Prussian  ottieer*  really 
itdk  with  a  monstrous  solemnity  about  honor  and  vindication  in 
connection  with  an  armed  man  attempting  to  murder  a  -dio|i- 
kee|M-r.  I  may  thrust  with  my  rapier;  you  must  not  thrust 
with  your  rapier;  that  is  the  soul  of  tin*  liarharian.  lie  is  in 
'l\.  true  sense  half-wit  i ed :  In*  cmh  set*  only  half  of  every  question 
'•  »•*  presented  to  him.  He  can  not  turn  his  imaginative 


telescope  round  and  look  through  the  other  cut!  of  it,  even  for  a 
joke:  the  Imrliarian  is  incapable  of  jokes. 

"Now  if  we  examine  each  of  ITussia's  claims,  even  her  legiti¬ 
mate  claims,  we  shall  find  that  they  all  exhibit  this  one-eyed 
philosophy.  Thus,  it  is  quite  true  that  North  Hermany  has  a 
knit  nr.  a  scheme  of  arts  and  Sciences.  France  and  Italy  have 
constantly  praised  it;  England  ami  America  have  rather  over¬ 
praised  it.  But  it  does  not  praise  anything  hut  itself.  It  claims 
to  lx*  at  once  Herman  culture  and  also  universal  eulture:  it 
would  substitute  Herman  not  only  for  Polish  hut.  for  Latin  ami 
for  Esperanto. 

Utile  Turk  or  Japan****. 

Don't  >011  wish  that  you  were  me  ? 

is  as  far  as  its  imagination  can  get  in  'world-politics/ . 

"This  is  the  real  difference  at  the  depths  of  this  business: 
Russia  makes  war  for  a  dogma  or  France  for  a  theory;  but  the 
enormous  and  unlimited  ambition  of  Prussia  is  merely  a  limi¬ 
tation  of  the  mind." 


HOLLAND  TO  HAUPTMANN 

II K  FRENCHMAN,  Romaine  Rutland,  author  of 
"Jean  ( ’hristophe,"  who  has  always  lalxired  to  promote 
understanding  between  France  und  Germany,  address* ►< 
this  open  letter  to  Gerhart  Hauptmann  in  the  Jnurnnl  de  Coihr. 
He  writes  "expecting  an  answer  ...  an  answer  that  would  lx* 
an  act.”  "Tin*  opinion  of  Europe,"  he  declares,  "awaits  it  as 
I  do.  ...  At  such  a  time  silence  itself  is  an  act.”  He  says: 

"1  am  not,  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  one  of  those  Frenchmen  who 
regard  Germany  as  u  barbarous  nation.  I  know  the  intclli*ctunl 
and  moral  greatness  of  your  mighty  race.  I  know  all  that  I  owe 
to  the  thinkers  of  old  Germany;  and  even  now,  at  this  hour.  I 
recall  the  example  and  the  words  of  our  Goethe  for  he  belongs 
to  th**  whole  of  humanity  repudiating  all  national  hatreds  and 
preserving  the  calmness  of  his  soul  on  those  heights  ‘where  one 
feels  the  happiness  and  the  misfortunes  of  other  p«*oph*s  as  one’s 
own.'  I  myself  have  labored  all  my  life  to  bring  together  the 
minds  of  our  two  nations;  and  the  atr«x*ities  of  this  impious  war 
in  which,  to  the  ruin  of  European  civilization,  they  are  involved, 
will  never  lead  me  to  soil  my  spirit  with  hatred. 

"Whatever  pain,  then,  your  Germany  may  give  me,  whatever 
reasons  I  may  have  to  stigmatize  as  criminal  German  policy  and 
the  means  that  it  employs,  I  do  not  attach  responsibility  for  it 
to  the  people  which  is  burdened  by  it  and  is  used  as  its  blind 
inztnime.it.  It  is  not  that  I  regard,  as  you  do,  war  us  a  pre¬ 
destined  tiling.  A  Frenchman  does  not  believe  in  fatality. 
Fatality  is  the  excuse  of  will-less  souls.  War  springs  from  the 
weakness  and  stupidity  of  nations.  On**  can  not  feel  resentment 
against  them  for  it. ;  one  can  only  pity  them.  I  do  not  reproach 
you  with  our  miseries;  for  yours  will  lx*  no  less.  If  Francs*  is 
ruined,  Germany  will  lx-  ruined  too.  1  did  not  even  raise  my 
voice  when  I  saw  your  armies  violating  tin*  neutrality  of  noble 
Belgium.  This  flagrant  breach  of  honor,  which  incurs  the 
contempt  of  every  upright  conscience,  is  quite  in  the  political 
t  nidi  lion  of  your  Prussian  kings;  it  did  not  surprize  me. 

"But  when  it.  comes  to  the  fury  with  which  you  are  treating 
that  high-spirit**d  nation  whose  only  crime  has  been  to  defend 
its  independence  und  the  cause  of  justice  to  th**  last  ditch,  as 
you  Germans  yourselves  did  in  IK  Ft  .  .  .  why  this  is  too  much! 
The  world  is  revolted  by  it.  Keep  these  savageries  for  us 
Frenchmen,  your  true  enemies!  But  to  wreak  them  against 
these  victims,  against  this  small,  unhappy,  innocent  Belgian 
jieople!  .  .  .  How  shameful  is  this! 

"And  not  content  to  fling  yourselves  on  living  Belgium,  you 
wage  war  on  the  dead,  on  the  glories  of  past  ages.  You  bombard 
M alines,  you  bum  Rubens,  and  Louvain  is  now  no  more  than  a 
heap  of  ashes  Ismvain  with  its  treasures  of  art  and  of  science, 
the  sacred  town!  Wlmt  an*  you,  then,  Hauptmann,  and  by 
what  name  do  you  want  ux  to  call  you  since  you  repudiate  lh«* 
titb*  of  barbarians?  Are  you  the  grandsons  of  Goethe  or  of 
Atlilu?  Are  you  making  war  on  armies  or  on  th**  humun  spirit? 
Kill  men  if  you  like,  but  resp«*et  masterpieces!  These  are  the 
men*  heritage  of  the  human  race.  You,  like  all  the  n**i  of  us, 
have  your  obligations  there;  in  flinging  them  aside  you  xhow 
yourselves  unworthy  of  our  gn-ut  inheritance,  unworthy  to  take 
your  place  in  that  little  Kiirojienn  army  which  is  civilization’s 
guard  of  honor. 

"I  do  not  address  this  to  the  opinion  «»r  the  n*st  of  the  world. 
I  address  it  to  you  yourself,  Hauptmann.  In  the  name  of  our 
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Europe,  of  which  you  have  hitherto  been  one*  of  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  champions.  in  the  name  of  that  civilization  for  which  tin* 
greatest  of  men  have  striven  all  down  the  ag»-s,  in  the  name  of 
the  very  honor  of  your  Germanic  race.  Gerhart  Muuptmunti.  I 
abjure  you.  I  challenge  you.  you  and  the  intellectuals  or  Germany, 
among  whom  I  n-ckon  so  many  friends,  to  protest  with  the 
last  ounce  uf  your  energy  against  this  crime  which  is  recoiling 
uj>on  you." 


WAR'S  END  TO  THE  OLD  ESTHETIC  ERA 

T  IS  REPORTED  in  the  newspapers  that  ladies  in  the 
fashionable  world  of  New  York  are  organizing  to  i-stal>lish 
Ameriea  as  the  arbiter  of  women’s  fashions.  The  French 
scepter  is  laid  dowu,  and  even  French  dressmakers  are  at  the 
fn>nt.  Paul  Poiret,  whose  name  has  figured  as  the  latest  leader 
in  modes,  now  spends  his  time  between  his  urtillery  post  at 
Belfort  and  his  Paris  shop,  which  now  make*  only  army  uniforms. 
These  changes  are  prophetic  of 
a  loug  fullin',  according  to  Mr. 

Francis  Grierson,  a  well-known 
writer  deserilied  by  Arnold 
Bennett  as*'  the  most  enigmati¬ 
cal  personality  of  our  times." 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  Ihe 
present  war,  it.  "will  touch  the 
social  bed-nick  of  Kuro|>c," 

M r.  Grierson  assert s.  1 1  marks 
the  end  of  an  old  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  new  era.  as  sharply 
defined  as  the  passing  from  one 
room  to  another —and  closing 
the  door.  1  n  France  t  he  change 
will  penetrate  to  the  eon*  «f 
society  and  "will  turn  things 
inside  out;  polities,  society, 
literature,  art,  music,  science, 
religion,  socialism."  In  the 
New  York  Sum  we  find  this 
interesting  provision: 

“Society  will  lie  moved  to  its 
foundations  first,  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  leaders  who  w  ill  Tall 
in  battle;  second,  by  the  redis¬ 
tribution  of  private  fortunes 
consequent  on  so  many  deaths; 
third,  by  the  long  period  of 
mourning  to  follow.  Nothing 
will  remain  as  it  was.  Parisian 
social  life  will  change  as  by 
magic.  The  great  families  of 
rank  will  abandon  Paris  and 
take  refuge  in  their  chateaux, 
and  the  leading  mansions  of 
the  capital  will  lie  burred  to 
fashion  and  gaiety  for  years  to  come.  In  the  highest,  circles 
only  relatives  will  receive  relative*. 

"Only  those  who  know  the  inner  life  of  France  can  imagine 
what  the  condition*  will  !*•.  Only  those  who  know  the  country 
life  of  France  will  he  able  to  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  the  present 
ordeal*.  No  one  from  the  high«*st  to  the  lowest  will  e*ea|M-  the 
consequences  <»r  a  war  that  will  pierce  to  the  en  ter  every  section, 
every  group,  every  family.  All  the  young  n  en  an*  gone  from 
the  hotm-s.  Dukes  and  princes  are  fighting  side  by  side  with 
farmers.  You  could  not  distinguish  poets  from  waiters,  artists 
from  artizans,  musicians  from  meeluuiies,  houlcvardiers  from 
school  teachers. 

"On  tile  field  of  slaughter  sheep  and  goats  are  all  one.  Im¬ 
agination  lioggles  at  the  reality.  All  attempts  to  depict  the 
psychological  state  of  the  comhatants  fall  short  of  the  inexorable 
Facts.  We  have  to  begin  at  the  laginning  in  order  to  get  a  faint 
notion  of  what  such  a  war  means  to  the  French  and  the  Germans. 
Against  the  old  Ijitin  culture  of  2.tHM>  years  arc  hurled  ull  the 
forces  of  a  younger,  more  strenuous  people  who  roll  on  as  a  vast 
human  machine,  and  the  two  for»t-s  clash  as  two  op| losing 


worlds.  Beside  this  ordeal  the  war  uf  IS70  appears  like  a  seliool- 
boys’  game  of  football." 

Strike  a  deadly  blow-  at  society,  says  this  writer,  and  you 
strike  art.  literature,  music,  everything.  Literature,  lie  thinks, 
"will  instantly  receive  a  new  pessimistic  impulse  which  will  make 
utopian  tin  •ones  and  old  academical  maxims  up|>cur  like  so  many 
Mother  Goose  stories."  We  read  further: 

"B«ioks  that  were  found  pleasant  and  nonchalantly'  optimistic 
will  now,  under  the  final  ordeal.  upp<ar  to  French  readers  without, 
meaning  and  without  savor.  The  whole  outlook  will  he  changed. 

"The  Paris  and  the  France  that  we  know  will  seem  like  some¬ 
thing  that  has  lieen  folded  up  and  put  away.  If  the  Germans 
should  stonn  Paris  it  will  be  like  the  passing  of  a  historical 
dream.  Many  of  the  most  promising  writers,  artists,  composers, 
philosophers,  scientist*  w  ill  never  return  from  the  field  of  carnage. 
A  new  order  of  ideas  will  spring  up.  Freak  art  and  freak  music 
will  die  out  for  want  of  fr«-sh  recruits. 

"Paris  has  Iteen  the  hot  I  ted  of  all  sorts  of  eccentric  isms  in  the 
name  of  art.  and  the  war  will  render  them  unfasliionuhle.  It 

will  kill  what  I  have  called 
•blue  china  poetry.’  Of  tin1 
thousands  of  young  Frenchmen 
who  Hock  to  Paris  every  year 
from  Ihe  provinces,  seeking 
fame,  not  more  than  one  or  two 
ever  siifssssl.  Paris  is  not  a 
creator  of  talent,  hut  a  mael¬ 
strom  in  which  the  majority 
are  overwhelmed. 

"The  war  will  exercise  a 
profound  influence  on  Freneh 
philosophical  thought.  Then- 
will  Ih*  a  return  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  verities.  People  will 
tire  of  the  broken  reed  of  Vol¬ 
tairism.  It  will  strengthen  the 
Church  and  readjust  the  views 
and  judgment*  of  Socialists." 

Changes  in  England,  too, 
are  foreseen  by  this  writer  "us 
great  and  tumultuous  as  any 
on  the  Continent." 

"The  old  order  is  even  now 
as  good  as  dead.  The  writers 
with  pleasant  theories  of  par¬ 
liamentary  utopias  will  never 
again  sway  the  British  public 
as  they  have  been  doing  these 
last  ten  years.  Writ  ers  of  para¬ 
dox  will  find  no  more  Headers. 
The  cheery  optimist  will  change 
liis  tactics. 

"The  professional  humorists 
of  Ixmdon  will  perhaps  have 
Ihe  hardest  time  of  all.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  tin*  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  professional  Ixjndoii 
cynic  at  t  his  juncture.  He  has 
In-en  caught  in  a  trap  of  his 
own  invention.  It  will  now  !>e  wen  how  empty  has  I  sen  the 
Ismsting,  the  bluff,  the  nonchalance  of  the  past  twenty  years. 
London  has  wallowed  in  W-ars  and  temperaments  until  the  de¬ 
cadence  has  become  unconscious  and  mechanical.  Nothing 
short  of  a  war  like  this  euuld  have  produced  any  striking  result." 

A  conclusion  somewhat  similar  to  these  of  Mr.  Grierson’s  is 
reached  by  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Pont  who,  while 
Hieing  tliat  "the  relations  of  war  to  letters  are  manifold,"  finds 
that  it  “pla.vs  its  better  part  when  it  deepens  national  spirit 
and  the  sense  of  oneness  with  fellow  countrymen,  and  not 
through  the  mere  furnishing  of  scenes  and  emotions  to  he 
depicted."  The  writer  adds; 

"  From  tins  point  of  view  the  war  now  going  on  is  not  a  highly 
promising  one.  Except  perhaps  for  Poland,  it  ean  hardly 
establish  a  new  nation.  It  is  more  likely  to  end  in  general 
exhaustion  than  in  affirming  the  glorious  self-confidence  of  a 
people;  ami  its  consequence*  to  eulture  must  be  deplorable. 
Bui  only  speculation  is  |H»ssihle  on  such  a  subject." 
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APPEAL  OF  THE  GERMAN  CLERGY 


SCRPRIZK  is  exprest  by  tin-  F«dcral  Council  of  Churches 
of  Ainorii'tt  at  t  lu*  warlike  tone  of  I  ho  statement  issiud 
by  the  Protestant  ministers  of  Germany  defending  their 
count  rv 's  resort  to  arms.  The  manifesto  is  luUlrost  "To  the 
Evangelical  Christians  Abroad"  and  is  signed  by  twenty-nine 
loading  clergymen  and  ehurehmen  of  Germany,  ineluding 


Axenfeld.  Dussmann,  Harnack,  Kut'lan,  l-ah  risen.  Richter,  ami 
Wundt.  It  insists  that  Germany  is  guilders  in  "this  fratricidal 
war  in  which  the  Christian  jx-oplc  of  Europe  an'  rending  one 
another."  In  faet,  "she  has  left  no  one  who  is  willing  to  see  the 
truth  in  doubt  as  to  her  peaceful  disposition.  Only  under  the 
compulsion  to  repel  a  wanton  attaek  has  she  now  drawn  the 
sword."  The  o|H-ning  seencs  of  the  present  awful  drunm  wen* 
played  when  the  theologians  Is-gnu  to  wri'e.  and  their  view  of  the 
case  of  Belgium  is  treated  in  connection  with  charges  made  of 
cruelly  to  German  |Ms>ple: 

"L'nnumablc  horror*  have  b**en  «-ommit t«*sl  against  Germans 
living  peaceably  abroad — against  women  and  children,  against 
wounded  and  physicians  cruelties  and  shamelessness  such  as 
many  a  heathen  and  Mohamtnedun  war  has  not  reveah-d.  An- 
these  the  fruits  by  which  the  non-Christian  peoples  arc  to 
recognize  whose  disciples  the  Christian  nations  are?  Even  the 
not  unnatural  excitement  of  a  people,  whose  neutrality— already 
violated  by  our  adversaries — could  under  the  pressure  of  im¬ 
placable  necessity  not  1h>  respected.  affords  no  excuse-  for  in¬ 
humanities.  nor  does  it  lessen  the  shame  that  such  could  take 
place  in  a  land  long  ago  Christianized." 

The  concluding  part  of  the  plea  is  this: 

•  tor  Christian  friends  abroad  know  how  joyfully  wc  German 


Christians  greeted  the  fellowship  in  faith  and  service  which  the 
Kdinburgh  World  Missionary  Conference  left  as  a  saertd  legacy 
to  Protestant  Christendom;  they  know  also  how  we  have,  to 
the  Im-sI  of  our  ability,  isMipcrat«d  in  onler  that  among  the 
Christian  nations,  with  their  competing  |>olitical  and  economic 
interests,  there  should  aris4-  a  Christianity  united  and  joyous  in 
the  recognition  of  the  task  entrusted  to  it  by  God.  It  w-as  also 

to  us  a  matter  of  conscience 
to  remove  by  every  means 
political  tuisiitiderstutidings 
and  ill  feelings  and  to  assist 
in  bringing  kImhiI  friendly 
relations  between  the  na¬ 
tions.  Wc  have  now  to  en¬ 
dure  the  taunt  tlmt  we  have 
believisl  in  the  |w>wer  of  the 
Christian  faith  to  conquer 
the  wiekidtiess  of  those 
who  arc  .n-eking  wur.  and 
wc  encounter  Ihe  reproach 
that  our  efforts  for  peace 
have  only  served  to  conceal 
from  our  |s>op|r  the  true 
attitude  of  their  enemies. 
Never!  holes*  we  do  not  r»-~ 
gret  that  we  have  thus  en¬ 
deavored  to  promote  peace. 
Uur  |ieople  eotild  not  enter 
into  this  struggle  with  so 
elear  a  eonseicnec  if  lending 
men  of  its  ecclesiastical, 
scientific,  and  commercial 
life  had  not  in  such  mani¬ 
fold  ways  exerbd  them¬ 
selves  to  make  this  fratri¬ 
cidal  strife  impossible. 

"Not  for  the  sake  of 
our  people,  whose  sword  is 
bright  and  keen  for  t  la- 
sake  of  the  unique  world- 
tusk  of  the  Christian  p<-oph-v 
ill  the  de  naive  hour  of  the 
worid-mission,  we  now  »d- 
dress  ourselves  to  the  Kvan- 
gelieal  Christians  abroad  in 
uriitral  and  inimical  lands. 
"We  were  hoping  that 
through  God  there  should  arise  from  the  responsibilit y  of  the 
hour  a  stream  of  new  life  for  the  Christian  peoples.  Already 
we  were  able  to  trace  in  ourGemmn  ( ‘hurehes  the  |K»werful  effects 
of  this  blessing,  and  the  fellowship  with  the  Christians  of  other 
lands  in  obedience  to  the  universal  commission  of  Jesus  was 
to  us  a  service  of  sacred  joy. 

"If  this  fellowship  is  now  irreparably  destroy  id ; 

"if  the  peoples  among  whom  missions  and  brotherly  love  hud 
begun  to  he  a  power  laps'-  into  savagery  in  murderous  wur 
through  hate  Htid  bitterness; 

"iT  u  simply  incurable  rent  bus  been  made  in  Teutonic  Protes¬ 
tant  istn; 

"if  Christian  Europe  forfeits  a  notable  portion  of  her  position 
in  the  world; 

“if  the  mcred  springs  from  which  her  p«>oples  should  derive 
their  own  life  and  should  offer  it  to  others  are  corrupted 
and  chokid; 

the  guilt  of  this  rests,  this  wc  hereby  declare  before  our  Christian 
brethren  of  other  lands  with  calm  certainty,  not  on  our  people. 
Wc  know  full  well  that  through  this  sanguinary  judgment  God 
is  also  calling  our  nation  to  repentance,  and  we  rejoice  that  she 
is  hearing  his  holy  voice  and  turning  to  him.  But  in  this 
we  know  that  we  an-  at  one  with  all  the  Christians  among  our 
people,  that  we  can  and  must  repudiate  on  their  behalf  and  on 
In-half  of  their  Government  the  responsibility  for  the  terrible 
crime  of  this  war  and  all  its  consequences  for  the  development 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  With  the  deepest  convietion 
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we  must  attribute  it  to  Ilium*  who  have  long  s«*eretly  uml  cun¬ 
ningly  boon  spinning  a  web  of  conspiracy  against  Germany,  which 
now  they  have  flung  oxer  us  in  order  t4»  strangle  us  therein. 

“We  direct  our  uppcai  lo  the  conscience  of  our  ('hristian 
brethren  in  other  lands,  and  press  upon  them  the  question,  what 
God  now  r«*i|uires  of  them,  and  what  can  and  must  take  place, 
in  order  that,  through  blindness  and  unscrupulousness  in  God's 
great  hour  of  the  missionary  enterprise,  Christendom  shall  not 
I*  ruhh«>d  of  ;its  power  and  of  its  right  to  serve  as  his  messenger 
to  non-Christian  humanity. 

“The  Holy  God  carries  on  his  work  to  its  goal,  even  through 
the  storm  and  horror  of  war.  and  permits  no  human  wickedness 
to  defeat  his  purpose.  Therefore  we  come  lx*fore  him  with 
the  prayer: 

"  Hallowed  be  «hy  name; 

Thy  Kingdom  come: 

Thy  WU1  be  done!" 

As  an  English  commentary  on  this  letter  tuldrest  to  Evangelical 
Christians,  a  writer  to  Th>  Westminster  (lazrtu,  M.  Matlieson, 
draws  attention  to  an  article  in  Thr  Quarterly  Register  of  the 
Presbyterian  Alliance.  For  some  years,  he  declares,  large  s< "ces¬ 
sions  from  the  German  Protestant  State  Church  have  been  in 
progress,  it  being  estimated  that  during  1012-13  some  80,000 
withdrew  and  during  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  alsiut 
30.000.  The  reasons  suggested  are  “the  spread  of  the  scientific 
spirit  and  the  growth  of  social  democracy.”  In  explanation  of 
the  latter  the  writer  quotes  this: 

“The  authorities  of  the  l’rot«*stant  State  Church,  and  notably 
thp  pastors,  are  the  traditional  supporters  of  the  Throne,  the 
buttresses  of  the  ruling  caste.  Every  measure  introduced  by  the 
Government  having  for  its  purpose  the  limitation  or  curtailment 
of  the  liberties  of  the  people  has  hud  the  support  of  the  Church. 
Never  a  protest  is  raised  at  the  piling  up  of  armaments.  Many 
of  us  believe  that  Germany  is  setting  the  pace  for  the  rest  of  the 
world,  both  as  to  her  land  and  her  sea  forces.  I  can  recall  no 
ecclesiastical  voice  raised  against  the  imposition  of  this  awful 
burden  on  the  people.  The  newspapers  most  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Protestant  Church  and  its  ministers — the 
Reichsbote  and  the  Kmuzeitung — are  the  most  truculent  antag¬ 
onists  of  the  movements  directed  to  the  limitation  of  armaments 
aud  to  the  cause  of  international  peace.” 


THE  PROTESTS  OF  CHRISTIAN  PACIFISTS 


MANY  PEOPLE  in  both  branches  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  are  troubled  with  the  question  of  the 
righteousness  of  war.  To  fight  at  all  seems  to  them  to 
lx*  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  incompatible  with 
professions  of  faith  in  him.  The  Christian  Commonwealth  (Lon¬ 
don)  reports  the  weekly  reception  of  letters  from  its  readers 
“protesting,  generally  in  the  name  of  Christian  pacificism, 
against  the  war.”  Some  writers  declare  without  equivocation 
that  they  would  prefer  to  see  England  as  a  nation  destroyed 
rather  than  that  it  should  give  countenance  to  the  belief  that 
righteous  ends  can  ever  lx-  furthered  by  the  sword.  Oin* corre¬ 
spondent  suggests  to  Thr  Christian  Common  wraith  that  it  has 
been  trying  to  think  religiously  and  politically  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  believes  in  force,  and  is  therefore  false  to  the  Christ  point 
of  view.  To  these  charges  this  |>u|K*r  rejoins: 

“This  is  not  a  i*oneeption  of  Christianity  which  can  Is-  lightly 
swept  aside.  The  people  who  urge  that  nations,  as  individuals, 
ought  to  take  their  stand  on  the  teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  non- 
resistance  may  Is-  dismissed  as  visionaries  and  impossible  ideal¬ 
ists;  but  the  fine  heroism  of  their  attitude  remains  as  a  challenge 
to  the  moral  opportunists.  Yet  they,  like  the  rest  of  us,  are  bound 
to  face  the  facts,  and  think  politieally  as  well  as  religiously. 
The  doctrine  of  non-resistance  must  lx-  t4-st«-d  in  practise,  by  the 
facts  of  history,  in  the  light  of  the  brute  certainties  of  daily 
life.  It  is  not  a  doctrine  that  concerns  secure  and  sheltered 
people:  its  real  application  lies  toward  those  who  an*  threatened 
with  loss  or  outrage,  the  weak  and  defenseless. 

“Let  us  be  quite  sure,  however,  that  we  see  the  issue  from 
•  heir  point  of  view*  before  we  make  the  doctrine  the  basis  of 
conduct.  To  a  woman  or  child  threatened  with  outrage  or 


death  at  the  hands  of  a  rutlian,  brutalized  and  insensitive  to  the 
uppral  that  her  helplessness  makes,  the  non-resisting  idealisl 
who  refused  to  ri-sorl  to  force  in  order  to  save  her  would  seem  as 
much  a  criminal  as  the  actual  perpetrator  of  the  outrage.  For 
the  victim  it  would  mean  not  that  idealism  had  conquered, 
ami  the  teaching  of  Jesus  justified  in  its  fruits,  but  that  brute 
force  hud  triumphed.  This  may  be  an  extreme  instant**,  but 
it  is  the  final,  practical  application  of  the  doctrine  which  must, 
be  considered;  and  its  application  is  limited  by  the  claim  that 
every  weak  ami  defenseless  creature  has  upon  the  protection  and 
succor  of  tho  strong  uml  pitiful.  The  weak  and  helpless  have 
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rights  which  are  just  as  sacred  and  authoritative  as  the  duties 
and  ideals  of  the  non-resister.  For  tuitions  which  try  to  prac¬ 
tise  the  doctrine  it  meuns  that  no  armed  aggression  by  another 
nation,  however  wanton  or  merciless  that  aggression  might  be, 
should  Is*  resisted  by  armed  force.  The  Belgian  people,  for 
example,  ought  to  have  allowed  their  territory  to  lx*  invaded 
without  striking  a  blow  in  self-defense.  Will  those  who  believe 
in  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  tell  us  whether  the  Belgians 
were  right  or  wrong  in  resisting  the  invader  by  force  of  arms?" 

Thr  Christian  Commonir,  nltli  goes  oil  to  explain  that  while  It 
believes  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  world  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  eonceniing  non-resistance  can  not.  be  carried  to  its  fullest 
and  furthest  application,  it  does  believe  that  the  spirit  which 
underlies  that  teaching  is  destined  to  become  supreme  in  the 
world.  It  proceeds: 

“Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  mice  said  that  we  have  not  yet  been 
able  lo  deride  whether  Christianity  is  sanity  preached  to  a  World 
of  lunatics  or  lunacy  preached  to  a  world  of  sane  people.  Tho 
truth  is  that  we  live  in  a  world  which  is  neither  sane  nor  mud, 
but  both  together  at  one  and  the  same  lime.  Mankind  oscillates 
between  frantic  extremes.  Europe  at  this  moment  is  juissiug 
through  a  phase  of  such  a  collective  madness.  What  is  really 
happening  now  is  that  the  sane  people  of  Europe  are  fighting  to 
maintain  European  civilization  at  the  level  it  1ms  reached,  and 
to  save  the  nations  from  rattling  back  to  barbarism.  We  are 
meeting  force  with  force  because  there  is  no  alternative  to  that 
dreadful  necessity  save  the  laying  down  of  our  arms. 

“To  disarm  our  fighting  forces  and  to  dismantle  our  Navy 
would  mean  not  the  triumph  of  reason,  but  the  victory  of  force. 
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This  i*  the  final  apologetic  and  jusf irt««al ion  w«*  offi»r  fur  Grunt 
Brit  run  in  the  war  slip  is  now  waging  against  Germany.  In  this 
*enne  only  do  wc  support  I  In*  war.  We  could  not  stand  b\  and 
allow  PniKsiurt  militarism  to  hn^nir  .supreme  in  Kurop«*.  We 
shall  not  lx*  able  1u  stand  by  and  nee  any  other  d«*spotin!ii, 
founded  on  forw  or  fraud,  achieve  a  similar  conquest.  Is  it  nn- 
( 'Kristian  to  argil**  that  when  the  (leople*  of  the  Continent  am 
plunged  into  a  hell  not  of  their  making,  tin*  British  people, 
with  their  tradition  of  liberty  and  their  life-and-dcath  interest 
in  the  spread  of  tin*  higher  civilization,  could  not  stand  idly 
by  and  strike  no  blow  on  Itchalf  of  the  cause*  in  which  they 
believe?  We  do  not  so  understand  the  mind  of  i'lirUft*” 


MEXICO  AM)  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

UK  VlOLKNCK  or  dashing  opinion,  which  is  a  sort  of 
substitute  Tor  war  in  neutral  nations,  shows  itself  in  a 
lesser  degree  in  diseumiions  of  the  problem  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  ami  ineinhers  of  religious  orders  in  Mexico.  The  Govern¬ 
ment.  notes  one  uuseetarian  editor.  "ha<  taken  a  stand  reslrid- 
iniC  the  Woman  Catholic  Church.  which  wa*  once  all-powerful," 
and  in  common  with  other  non-Catholic  obx-rvers  lie  believes 
that  the  Government  is  acting  within  its  rights  and  hold-  that 
it  is  rcstruming.  nut  religion,  but  the  papacy.  On  the  other 
Imnd.  the  resentment  felt  hy  Catholics  against  what  they  eon- 
aifler  inhumanity  and  injustice  may  lw-  gathered  from  the  com¬ 
ment  aroused  hy  a  sermon  on  the  subject  hy  Bishop  Joseph 
Sehrenibs.  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  The  occasion  wa>  the  opening  of 
the  thirteenth  aimual  convention  or  the  American  Federation  of 
Catholic  Societies  in  Baltimore,  where,  the  press  informs  us.  a 
report  has  la-cn  adopt  is  I  protesting  against  the  recognition  by 
the  United  Slates  of  any  Government  in  Mexico  that  does  not 
guarantee  religious  liberty.  Complaining  of  tin-  failure  of  our 
Government  to  protect  Catholics  in  Mexico.  Bishop  Sclirvuih* 
alludes  to  S»s«ntarv  Bryan’s  famous  "Cross  of  Gold”  s|m«-cIi 
and  suggests  that  there  lies  to  hand  an  op|H>rtunity  for  him 
to  translate  "rhetoric  into  action.”  Greater  emphasis  is  n|>- 
plied  to  this  sermon  la-cause  it  was  lieard  by  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
who,  according  to  press  dispatches.  approves  the  Bishop’s  senti¬ 
ments.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  which  criticize*  Bishop  Schrembs 
ns  severely  |N>rhaps  as  he  rates  Mr.  Bryan.  |»oints  out  that 
"the  matter  or  religion  in  Mexico,  whether  Protestant  or  Roman 
Catholic  or  any  uthcr  kind,  is  a  matter  for  Mexicans  themselves 
to  consider,  and  in  which  the  United  States  should  Ik*  con¬ 
spicuously  a  non-interfering  factor.”  Again,  we  an1  reminded 
thut  our  Government  is  "neither  a  church-maker  nor  a  churdi- 
unmaker,"  and  that  all  churches  "look  alike"  to  it  because, 
"officially  regarded."  religion  is  "a  matter  of  conscience  ami  not 
of  Government  preference  among  denominations."  Thi  Eaylt 
also  notes  that  “tin*  Pope  has  done  and  said  very  much  to  in¬ 
dicate  his  sympathy  with  the  la-ace  propaganda  which  President 
Wilson  and  Secretary  Bryan  ami  all  religious  denominations  on 
this  hemisphere  are  doing  t heir  Is -l  to  promote.”  The  Bishop’s 
sermon  is  reported  in  the  press  in  part  as  follows: 

"In  Mexico,  thousands  of  Catholics,  men  and  women,  arc 
being  outraged  in  their  most  sacred  religious  convictions. 
Churches  have  Im-cii  dosed  ami  desecrated,  priests  and  bishop* 
rubbed  of  all  they  possess,  m  many  instances  butchered  ami 
painfully  murdered. 

" The  profession  and  practise  of  religion  have  been  proscribed. 
Women  of  the  Church  have  been  stibjwied  to  the  shameful  and 
brutal  lust  of  soldiers.  What  have  we  done?  Where  are  those 
agents  of  public  opinion-  the  press  to  stir  the  |>eop!e  that  they 
may  rise  in  righteous  indignation*.’  Where  is  the  man  who  said, 
‘You  shall  not  press  down  this  crown  of  thorns  upon  the  brow 
of  labor’? 

"  Men  and  women  are  made  to  drink  the  bitter  cup  of  religious 
persecution.  led  to  Gethsemane  bleeding  and  mangled.  Here 
is  a  Held  for  the  translation  of  rhetoric  into  action.  Wc  have 
prevented  any  other  Government  trura  stepping  in  there,  and 
yet  do  wc  stand  .-|M»nsor  for  this?  Catholics  of  Mexico  clamor 
•lay  for  justice  outraged  by  brutes." 


A  wholly  different  understanding  of  the  Mexican  Catholi*^ 
question  naturally  is  found  among  observers  who  an-  not  Catho¬ 
lics.  By  them  we  are  advised  that  it  is  not  "penmeution  "  that 
is  going  on  in  Mexico,  but  a  "reform  of  abuses.”  Such  an  attitude* 
is  deplored  by  Ttu  I'atholi*-  Slumlord  and  Timm  \ Philadelphia  ». 
which  says  of  the  refugee  clergy  and  nuns  at  Vera  Cruz  that  : 

"It  is  not  alone  that  they  have*  l>eeii  subjected  to  ignominy 
and  brutal  injustice  at  home,  but  they  must  la-  held  up  before  tin- 
world  as  n>pre*cntativ««  of  a  Church  which  bus  plundered  the* 
I>eople  of  Mexico,  and  therefore  di-serving  of  the  perns -ut ion. -s 
they  are  now  undergoing.  It  is  the  old.  old  story  of  the  Wolf 
and  the  I-itrib  in  real  life  as  it  was  enacted  in  Fram*e  in  revo¬ 
lutionary  days  and  in  our  own  time  very  recently.  In  no  coun¬ 
try  vvherein  tliis  eu lining  vulpine  trick  has  been  played  were  the 
cin-umstanees  more  sickening  in  their  duplicity  ami  hypocrisy 
than  in  Mexico.  The  traduevr  has  follow**!  in  the  track*  of  1h«* 
highwayman  ami  with  cynical  effrontery  attempted  to  show 
that  the  victims  have  been  the  aggressors  and  the  denpoilers* 
of  the  |Hsip|e.  Relying  on  tin*  ignorance  of  the  American  public- 
with  regard  to  Mexico  and  Uitin  Amerieu,  the  apologists  for 
to-day's  |n-rsts-utions  boldly  set  forth  the  pretense  that  the  sihJim- 
tion  of  the  Church  ami  it h  clergy  and  religious  orders  is  only  a 
restoration  of  what  belongs  to  the  |>euple,  and  so  lo  bur  any 
claim  to  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  refugees." 

It  is  remarkable  also,  adds  this  journal,  thut  "while  our 
press  agem-ies  In-re  can  gel  every  item  of  information  about  the 
reasons  t h*-  Villas  and  the  Carranzas  have  for  disliking  the 
elerg>  and  for  their  hatred  of  the  Church,  they  are  as  blind  as 
Nelson  at  the  Battle  of  the  Bailie  lo  the  pronouncements  of  tins 
libeled  bishops  and  priests  of  those*  abominable  calumnies.” 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  nun-< 'alholic  hut  uuseetarian  view¬ 
point  of  Thr  Mi.miomiry  Nerietr  of  llu  World  (New  York),  we  sw* 
the  other  side  of  the  shield.  This  review  says  that: 

"The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has.  through  its  officials. 
internit*ddlcd  with  imlitical  affairs  not  only  in  Mexico  but  in 
other  States  when-  it  has  had  power.  The  Pope  claims  lcm|M>ral 
power  ami  authority,  and  tries  to  exert  them.  Romanism  is, 
then-fun*,  a  menace  to  free  government.  Romanism  must  go 
with  absolutism  in  govtmmenl.  The  Church  of  Christ  must  do 
a  spiritual  work  with  spiritual  forces.  The  Church  in  Mexico 
has  not  done  this,  therefore  the  present  movement  is  antipapal. 
but  not  antireligioua.” 

In  this  publication  also  we  read  the  statement  of  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon  which  accuses  the  Catholic  Church 
of  la-itig  “a  (lernicious  factor  in  disruption  uml  discord.”  and 
charges  further  that  the  Church  "has  showed  itself  an  implacable 
enemy  to  the  Liberal  movement  ami  progress  from  the  first 
revolution  of  Ayulta  until  the  present,"  ami  "has  had  its 
benedictions  for  the  crimes  and  corruptions  of  Huerta,  and  has 
unsuccessfully  worked  to  incite  the  public  against  the  Con¬ 
stitutionalists'  cause."  How  drastic  is  the  revision  of  church 
and  school  procedure  enforced  by  the  deerw  of  the  Governor 
of  Nuevo  Leon  may  be  seen  from  The  M  maionary  ftcricw'x 
aecouiU  of  its  provisions.  We  road  tliat: 

"1.  All  foreign  Catholic  pri(*sls  ami  Jesuits  will  Ik*  expelled 
from  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon. 

*"J.  Of  the  remaining  Catholic  priests  those  who  can  not  prove 
their  complete  ubstention  from  politics  will  be  expelled. 

"3.  Churches  will  remain  open  daily  from  six  in  the  morning 
until  one  in  the  afternoon.  Only  priests  having  permission  to 
do  so  will  la-  iM-rmitted  to  officiate. 

"4.  Confession  is  prohibited.  (The  confessionals  were 
burned.) 

The  public  is  prohibited  from  entering  the  sacristy. 

"t>.  Church  bells  shall  ring  only  to  celebrate  Jiexla*  in  honor  of 
the  country  nr  for  triumphs  of  the  Constitutionalist  arms. 

"7.  All  Catholic  college*  shall  Is*  dosed  which  do  not  obey 
the  programs  and  texts  ordered  by  officials  ami  which  do  not 
have  at  their  head  some  professor  or  graduate  of  the  normal 
schools  of  the  country,  who  will  be  responsible  to  tin*  Govern¬ 
ment  tor  anv  infraction  of  the  rules. 

"8.  Any  infraction  of  these  laws  will  be  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  $100  to  $o00.  and  arr«-*t  and  imprisonment  from  two  to  four 
months,  or  both  tine  and  imprisonment." 
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IMUS  war  has  prodiUTil  sonic  splendid 
poetry — Gilbert  K.  Chesterton's  “A 
Wife  of  Flanders.”  for  example,  and 
"F.  K.  V.V  stirring  celebration  of  the 
French  forces.  Rut  it  has  also  caused 
numerous  poets  to  attempt  a  sort  of  writing 
to  which  their  talents  arc  unsuited,  to  force 
*heir  quiet  and  scholarly  Muses  to  sing 
martial  measures. 

It  is  good  to  sts-  that  Mr.  John  Masefield 
lias  successfully  n»sisted  the  temptation  to 
hurl  invectives  at  the  Kaiser.  To  The 
EngU*h  Krritte  and  Harper'*  Weekly  he 
contributes  a  war-|>o**tn  that  is  chanu'ter- 
i-tn-ally  vivid  uti<l  sincere,  and  actually 
international  in  its  scope.  A  translation 
<»f  if  into  German  would  up|a>al  to  the 
kaiser's  einliattled  subjects,  as  the  original 
poem  must  ap|M-al  to  those  whose  hearts 
•re  with  the  Allies.  Mr.  Masefield's  poem 
w  ill  h»>  surer  of  an  audienee  ten  years  from 
now  than  most  of  the  violently  parlhuut 
joeuis  that  this  war  hasealhsl  into  la-ing. 


There  is  Money  in  Good  Light 

Good  light  earns  money 
at  every  counter  and  desk; 
in  every  store,  office  and 
factory  and  can  be  made  to 
cost  even  less  (less  current) 
than  poor  light. 

Earns  money  in  stores 
by  attracting  customers, 
and  they  sec  better,  stay 
longer,  buy  better,  and  buy 
more. 

Earns  money  in  offices 
by  increasing  efficiency  — 
more  and  better  work  with 
fewer  mistakes. 

Earns  money  in  factories 
by  improving  the  output 
more  of  it  with  fewer  “seconds’’  and  less  waste. 

Earns  money  everywhere  by  cutting  down 
lighting  bills  and  enabling  people  to  see  better 
and  work  faster,  with  fewer  mistakes,  less  fatigue, 
and  without  eye -strain  and  resultant  head¬ 
aches  and  “days  off”. 

Macbeth-Evans  Lighting  Equipment 

(with  Alba  and  Decora  Glassware) 

Good  light  is  mostly  a  matter  of  the  right  globes  and  shades. 
Alba  or  Decora  Globes  and  Shades  on  Macbeth-Evans  fixtures 
get  more  and  better  light  from  the  current,  diffuse  and  direct 
the  light  where  it  is  needed  to  make  seeing  easy  and  comfortable, 
and  turn  the  harsh  brilliant  glare  of  tungsten  lamps  into  a  soft, 
agreeable  illumination  that  is  easy  to  see  by,  read  by  and  work  by. 

How  to  get  Good  Light— use  the  Coupon 

Determine  to  investigate  —  when  you  know  the  fsct.s  it  is  usually  possible  to 
get  good  light  by  a  few  simple  change*  in  your  equipment. 

The  following  pamphlet*  give  the  fact*  about  good  light  and  will  be  sent 
free  on  request : 

I -Home*  •- Store*  7-Hotels  l+-HoapitaU 

J-I>ept.  Store*  !C  Office*  ft-Banka  11-Churches 

J-He#taurant*  t-Oluh*  9- Theatres 

Send  for  one  or  more  of  the-e  Lighting  Pamphlets  and  for  a 
Portfolio  of  1 1. dividual  Suggestions  for  your  particular  purpose.  /v 


By  John  .Mahkmm.ii 


Ron  t»i  111  thin  quiet  cornfield  is  to-night 
B>  an  Intenaer  glow  the  evening  fall* 
Wringing,  not  darknem.  hut  a  deeper  light . 
\mong  the  stocks  a  partridge  covey  call 


Alba  Htrwl  on  Macbeth- Evan*  Klitarc. 
‘  Good  light  cam*  money  bv  cutting 
down  lighting  bill*  and  enabling 
pnoplt  to  see  better  and 
work  better  '* 


I  he  window  *  glitter  on  the  distant  hill; 

Beyond  the  hedge  the  Mheep-bellfi  In  the  fold 
Mumble  on  midden  mu*lr  and  arc  still: 

The  forlorn  pine  ttoods  droop  above  the  vtold 


\n  endht*  quiet  valley  reaches  out 
Past  tiie  blue  hill*  Into  the  evening  sky; 
ti\er  the  stubble.  cawing,  gem  a  rout 
Of  rooks  from  liarvmt.  Ragging  a*  they  fly 


*•»  Usutiful  it  Is  I  never  hiiw 
Ml  great  a  l-nuiy  on  thene  Englbdi  field* 
Touched,  by  the  twilight's  coming.  Into  awr. 

Itfepc  to  the  soul  and  rich  with  Mummn ■’* 
yield* . 


Time  Iioiiks.  tills  valley  spread  Iwlow  me  here. 

The  rooks,  the  t llt-iwf  slack*.  the  brast*  In  i**n 
Have  hem  the  heartfelt  things,  paxt-speaklng  dear 
To  unknown  generation*  of  dead  men. 


Him.  century  after  century,  held  ilnwe  farm- 
And.  looking  out  to  watch  the  r hanging  sky 
Itard.  aa  we  hear,  the  rumoiN  and  alarms 
of  war  at  liaud  and  danger  pn-odiig  nlgli. 


-Vml  knew,  aa  we  know,  (hat  the  nuwage  meant 
The  break  fng-nfT  of  tl«w.  the  Iomm  of  Mmcl*. 
Ikath.  like  a  mlarr  getting  In  his  rent 
\nt|  no  new  stone*  laid  a  here  the  traekway  etui*. 


T».  harvral  not  yet  a  on.  the  empty  bin. 

The  friendly  horww  taken  from  the  stall-, 
th.  fallow  on  the  lull  not  yet  brought  in. 

Ha  c  Turks  tin  plastered  In  tin*  linking  walls 


bi  rn-arrl  the  news,  and  went  dtM'ouraged  home. 

\m\  brooded  by  the  Rre  with  heavy  mind 
•ith  such  dumb-loving  of  the  Berkshire  loom 
-Vs  breaks  the  dumb  hearts  of  the  English  kind 


r  •  ri  sadly  row  and  left  the  well- loved  Downs 
\rid  SO.  by  ship  to  sea.  and  knew  no  mon- 
Ik'  Helds  of  home,  the  byres,  the  market  towns. 
Nor  the  dear  outline  of  the  English  shore. 


_  Seo«t  m* 

s.i*K«auii%  *iid 
1  Ighdfti;  Isfot. 
tuatlo*  on  Ss-tyed* 


Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co 
Pittsburgh 


hr  knew  the  misery  of  the  soaking  trench. 
The  freezing  In  the  rigging,  the  despair 
I  'be  revolting  second  of  the  wrench 
When  the  blind  soul  Ls  flung  upon  the  air, 


Sale*  airti  Showroom*  al*o  m  New  York 
Chicago  Philadc«|ht4 
St  Louii  Holton,  Cincinnati 
Cleveland.  Dalia».  San  Knnciteo 
Macbeth- Evan*  Glass  i  . 

Ud  Toronto  / 


A  fretf 


•d  illetf  (uncouthly.  moat)  In  foreign  lands 
Kor  some  idea  but  dimly  understood 
If  an  English  city  never  built  by  hands. 

" hirh  love  of  England  prompted  and  made 
Rood . 


it//  atui  StmU. 


Macheth-Lviifi*  Glaaa  Co  Pituburgh 
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When  th«'  thincty  *p«un  urt  ht*  nplrit  rnt* 

He  mpf  them,  we  know,  art  frl«wl  m«lM  frlvtul 
sharp  keys  ww  they  tn  Ktemity. 

Bui  he  has  it — you  «w««r  <le;iih  was  never  tie 
end 

Of  the  leader  we  loved— Charles  Oucviotl I 


If  there  hi-  any  life  beyond  the  grave 

It  must  hi*  near  the  mm  and  thltut*  we  lov 
S4Niie  power  of  quick  KU«Ctwtloo  how  Ui  save 
Touching  tin-  living  soul  as  from  above. 


Hinder 

ec7ales 


\n  Influenev frum  tlu-Karth  from  i  host- dead  heart* 
s*.  passionate  oner  w  (Imp.  *o  truly  kind. 

I’liul  in  tin-  llvinx  rl.llil  the  spirit  start*. 
b'lrllDK  companioned  still.  not  left  behind. 


Mr.  Clwrge  Hurling  has  l«*n.  oi  law*, 
xiifh  high  and  strangr  themes  ns  “Wine 
of  Wizardry"  and  “The  Black  Vultutv" 
and  sung  of  things  beautifully  human. 
To  SI  unary  a  Magazine  hr  contributes 
some  verses  charming  in  their  evidence  of 
sympathetic  understanding. 


Surely  above  these  field*  a  spirit  broods. 

A  sent*.-  of  many  watcher*  muttering  near. 
Of  ih.-  lone  Downlaod  with  ih.-  forlorn  woods 
lioved  to  the  death.  Inestimably  dear. 


muttering  from  Iw-yond  the  veil  of  Death 
From  long-d.vtd  men.  to  whom  this  quiet  seme 
ms-  among  blinding  Umra  with  the  last  breath 
The  dying  soldier's  vision  of  his  queen. 


AFTER  VACATION 

By  OaoauK  stekunu 

Below  her  now  the  storming  city  rolLs 
The  Urrins  thunder  of  a  ladder  sea 
Than  that  between  the  planet's  fror.en  polew. 

And  she  Is  captive  who  awhile  was  Btc 

Far  out  acrum  the  dusty  roofk  lier  gaze 
Beholds  the  turbid  vapor*  Jetting  forth. 

And  tow'r  and  spin*  unhidden  by  the  haze 
Tell  where  the  hungered  city  nwlus*  north. 

So  little  time  ago  it  wu»  she  stood 

Where  the  unhurried  sea-wind  offered  hir 
The  clean,  wild  fragrance  of  the  cedar  wood 
And  made  the  little  grass.-*  dip  and  stir. 

But  here  the  sea-wind  tells  not  of  the  wave. 

Smrorlng  the  smoko-plume*  on  the  tainted  sk> 
And  lost  the  htossooM  that  the  summer  gave 
The  nameless  meadow  -flowers,  aloof  and  shy 


Extremes  -  and 
a  Burning  City 


IhtrkniwK  that  make*  the  meadows  holler  still. 

The  eini-tnsw  sadden  In  the  hedge.  a  sigh 
Mums  in  the  btvrh-rliunp  on  the  haunted  hill 
The  rising  planet-  deepen  iu  the  sky. 


A  UNITED  STATES 
Navy  officer’s  Elgin 
Watch  —  a  season  in  the 
Behring  Sea  — a  year  in  the 
harbor  of  Panama — ser\  ice  on 
both  oceans — crashed  on  steel 
deck  of  ship  off  South  America 
—  marked  time  while  San 
Krancisco  burned  and  owner 
took  part  in  military  occupa¬ 
tion  of  city — carried  in  all  lati- 
tudesand  altitudes — subjected 
to  temperature  variations  of 
100  degrees  in  24  hours — now- 
in  Orient,  where  watch  re¬ 
mains  faithful. 

Such  is  thecondensed record 
of  a  single,  medium-priced 


And  silence  bruodM  like  spirit  on  iIh*  brae. 

A  glimmering  moon  begins,  tin-  moonlight  runs 
Over  the  ktuns*  of  tin-  undent  wa>. 

But  uxl  this  morning  by  the  passing  gun*. 


It  is  another  fairness  alio  must  seek. 

Here  when-  the  cold  and  stately  dungeons  s.*»r 
Some  hint  of  what  the  chiseled  granlUw  speak 
Some  Iron  beauty  at  the  worlds  deep  core 

But  grant  her  time  a  little  longer  She 
Has  yet  of  memory  a  vanished  day: 

Her  dreams  an-  of  the  spaces  of  the  sea. 

And  snow Ukc  sands  about  a  turquoise  bay. 


ELGIN 


GORDON 


SI  unaey’s  Magazine  contains  al*»o  thi- 
cxquisitoasludy  of  autumn.  It  does  n»i 
need  its  signature  to  be  recognized  a* 
Mr.  Le  Oallienne’g  work. 


By  Ian  Hamilton 

Kkaktim.  Junuary.  IU13. 

W  hen-  the  Blue  Nile  Into  the  White  Nile  slips; 

Where  the  long  betrothed  at  last  link  bands. 
The  ghost  of  dead  men  move  their  lips. 

And  the  sough  of  the  winds  o'er  the  desert  sands 
Hears  the  whispered  name — Charles  Gordon  - 


AUTUMN  SONG 


By  Kicuaiu>  Lk  Ualuk-nne 


All  thing*  that  fade  and  fall 
With  a  strange,  haunted  sound 
Upon  the  asurrd  ground. 

In  sad  September  nights: 
Apple*  and  yellow  leaves 
And  the  low.  ghostlike  call 
Of  summer's  lost  delights 
That  grieves  and  grieves 
Of  these  be  the  song  made. 
Like  them  to  fall  and  fade. 


The  murmur  springs  tTOtn  tm-  mousing.- 
or  the  thrice  ten  thousand  cruelly  slain, 
lint  the  blue  wave  sol**  to  the  milky  wave. 

••oner  I  l«on-  on  my  twom  a  crimson  stain 
Korn,  the  bean  of  their  tiod -Oharkw  Gordon 


< >f  garden  eomers  dank , 

With  piercing  smell  of  mold. 
Of  summer's  cup  of  gold. 
Wherefrom  so  deep  he  drank 
By  the  dry  fountain's  edge 
fast  down  and  grown  uru«i . 
Dust  calling  unto  dust, 
sedge  sighing  unto  sedge 
Of  these  let  thr  song  tell 
That  pleaseth  Autumn  well. 


LORD 

ELGIN 


Pnttd  at 
$135  to 
$»3. 


Look,  where  our  flag  like  a  rewth—  (tame 
Proclaim*  afar  the  .ltd  of  fear: 

When-  would  It  Is-  but  for  deeds  of  fam*- 
But  for  the  Man  who  -t«*sl  under  it  here* 

As  the  Dervishes  stormed  —Charles  Gordon! 

From  the  *te|w  his  pinna.  *-  kept  signaUng.  (’••fir 
Our  steam  I*  up- -thr  Xlk  /lows  "d 
Closer  rarh  throb  of  thr  Drrrish  drum— 
uhnrin.t,  is  lost—  uour  mm  arc  dead;— 


Of  woods  a  painted  scene. 

A  hollow  mimk-  show, 

A  mask  within  whose  glow 
A  grinning  death  Is  seen; 

Of  flowers  funeral 

That  seem  not  flowers  at  ull. 

But  little  paper  shapes 
An  art  fantastic  apes. 

In  these  has  Autumn  pride 
That  knows  not  she  hath  died 
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G&>  Beautiful  New  1915  Maxwell  25 


The  Sensation  of  the  Automobile  Year 

The  btgfect  automobile  vahie  erer  offered  for  lr*t  than  $1,000  Our  production  of 

60,000  cart  make*  the  new  price  of  $695  fully  equipped  'with  17  new  feature*)  pouible. 

Merc  arc  the  Seventeen  New  Features 
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More  than  37,000  “1915”  Maxwells 
Ordered  Within  Six  Weeks 
After  August  1st 

On  August  i st,  the  double  page  newspaper  announcement-  reproduced  in 
miniature  above  announced  the  1915  Model  Maxwell  “  Wonder  Car.”  It  was 
published  in  the  leading  newspapers  of  America  and  was  followed  by  Maxwell 
page  advertising  in  this  and  other  prominent  national  publications. 

Within  six  weeks  after  August  1st,  more  than  37,000  Maxwells  were  ordered 
by  dealers.  Everything  indicates  that,  by  the  time  this  is  printed,  orders  for  at 
least  50,000  Maxwell  cars  will  have  been  received. 

This  tremendous  demand  proves  that  the  public  and  automobile  dealers  have 
recognized  the  1915  Model  Maxwell  as  the  biggest  automobile  value  ever  offered 
for  less  than  Si  ,000. 

The  Maxwell  Motor  Company  is  now  shipping  800  cars  a  week  to  dealers.  Within 
a  short  time,  this  production  will  be  increased  to  1,200  cars  per  week.  To  be  sure 
of  prompt  delivery,  go  tothe  Maxwell  dealer  nearest  you  and  order  your  Maxwell  now. 

5-Passenger  Touring  Car,  $695 

2-Passenger  Roadster  $670  Maxwell  Cabriolet  $840  Maxwell  Town  Car  $920 

Any  Model  Equipped  with  EUctric  Self-Starter  and  Electric  Light*.  SS5  extra 


Write  for  the  beautiful  1915  illustrated  Catalogue. 
Address  Dept.  A.  L. 

Maxwell  Motor  Company,  Inc. 

Detroit,  Michigan 


ggpnMHi 


“Holds  the  Road  at  50  Miles  an  Hour” 
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Onifr  a  dt  Terence  in  your  plant.  uken  vails 
and  cet lines  are  furred  with  Rug's  Class 
Mill.  White. 


Do  you  get  only  1-500 

of  the  light  you  should? 

Do  you  want  to  re  dine  your  expense  of  production? 

The  amount  of  daylight  in  a  plant  has  a  direct  effect  on  this 
expense.  One  firm  found  that  the  expense  of  production  rose 
20%  when  artificial  light  hail  to  be  used.  Employees  work 
better  when  they  can  see  better. 

Illumination  engineers  say  that  the  light  in  many  plants  is 
only  1/500  to  1/1 0<>u  of  the  strength  of  pure  daylight. 

If  you  paint  your  walls  and  ceilings  with  Rice's  Gloss  Mill-White, 
you  will  cet  the  maximum  amount  of  daylicht  possible  in  the  plant. 
Rice’s  Mill-White  results  in  from  19%  to  .16%  more  daylight,  because 
it  reflects  licht,  instead  of  absorbing  it.  It  cuts  electric  lighting  hills 
heavily.  (See  the  Kno-tair  Hosiery  Co.  letter  below.) 

Over  3,000  firms  now  use  this  interior  finish.  Rice's  requires  less 
frequent  repainting  since  it  remains  white  longest.  And  it  is  highly  sani- 
jajy—jj  can  he  washed  with  soap  and  water  without  killing  the  gloss. 


Guaranteed  to  Remain  White 
*  Longest 

Rice's  is  the  original  mill-white.  All 
others  are  imitations.  It  is  the  only  glos> 
paint  which  contains  no  varnish.  bor  that 
reason  we  guarantee  that  if  Rice  s  does  not 
remain  white  longer  than  any  other  gloss 
paint— applied  at  the  same  time  and  under  the 
same  conditions  -we  will  give,  free,  enough 
Rice’s  to  repaint  the  job  with  one  coat. 
We  also  guarantee  that,  properly  applied. 
Rice’s  Mill-White  will  not  flake  or  scale. 
You  cannot  lose  under  this  guarantee. 

Sold  Direct  From  Factory 

Rice’s  Mill-White  is  sold  direct  from 
the  factory,  in  barrels  containing  sufficient 
paint  to  cover  20,000  square  feet — one  coat. 

Write  for  booklet.  "  More  Light,  and 
.ample  board.  Write  today. 

RICE'S 

GLOSS 

MILL -WHITE 

u.  S-  GUTTA  PERCHA  PAINT  CO. 

»  Dudley  St,  Providence,  R.  I. 


What  a  Few  Users  Say 

Sanitary  condition*  in  our 
plans  kart  improved  wonder- 
•ultv.  Ilf  should  judge  ue 
ore  getting  iorl  mor  flight  than 
before. —  Mlloff'a  Tout  ed 
Corn  Flakes  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

We  are  indeed  astonished  to 
note  the  vast  amount  of  day  tight 
treated  by  this  paint— especially 
•there  sre  were  formerly  far ced 
to  use  electric  lights  all  day. 
.Votr  Jin*i  it  entirely  unneces¬ 
sary.  Agreeably  surprised  to 
observe  how  easy  it  is  to  keep 
(lean.  —  Kno-tair  HoaUry 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  moit  product  Interior 
finish  u  e  have  ever  used  on  nails 
and  ceilings.  We  imagine  util 
show  <sm  increase  of  between 
jo  and  J)cc  •"  light. — R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

< Makers  of  Princr  Albert). 

find  U  tery  satisfactory, 

indeed. — Gillette  Safety  Ra¬ 
zor  Co. 

The  best  thing  we  know  of. 
— H.  Doherty  Silk  Co., 
Paterson.  N.  J. 

Out  of  six  comparative  tests. 
Rice’s  SHU-U  kite  leads.  Kll- 
linfly  Mff .  Co.,  Killingly, 
Conn. 

Tested  it  in  com  pennon  with 
•ever at  other  make!.  The  archi¬ 
tect  and  owners  respectively. 
Mr.  Fitt  and  Canadian  Yale 
vT  Ton  ne  Co.,  agree  that  yours 
is  the  best  in  appearance.— 
F.  Telford,  Niagara  Kalb, 
OnU 

Stitt  pleased  with  the  finish 
which  was  applied  three  years 
ago.  ts  mas  fine  and  perma¬ 
nent  condition  as  when  applied . 
— General  Fire  E*tlngui*h- 
er  Co.,  Providence,  R.  !• 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


NAVAL  WARFARE  AS  IT  REALLY  IS 

Ol'K  experience  in  America  with  what 
a  naval  battle  really  means  is  con¬ 
fined  for  the  most  part  to  the  engage¬ 
ments  incidental  to  the  war  with  Spain, 
in  which  our  own  ships  suffered  negligible 
injury  and  where  the  injury  to  the  enemy 
was  alleviated  by  a  speedy  aunvn- 
der.  In  contrast  to  thin  lenient  forni 
of  warfare  is  the  account  given  by  the 
Manchester  Guardian  of  a  battle  in  which 
there  was  no  surrender,  and  which 
terminated  only  when  the  broken  hulk 
of  the  ship  attacked,  still  firing  as  it  could 
with  its  paralyzed  battery,  went  down 
with  colors  still  flying.  It  was  at  the  battle 
of  Tsushima,  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 
and  the  account  from  which  selection*- 
have  Is'cii  taken  is  remarkable  for  the  fact 
that  it  is  written  by  an  officer  who  whs 
through  the  whole  engagement  and  who 
took  notes  of  it  from  the  start  until  hi-, 
ship  was  on  the  point  uf  sinking.  The 
author  is  ('aptain  Semenoff,  who, 
on  the  Russian  flagship  Stuvrnff,  had  m> 
definite  post  on  that  .Vessel  and  was  thuro- 
foru  at  liberty  to  note,  in  detail,  the  gradual 
destruction  of  his  ship,  beginning  with 
the  first  gun-fire,  he  writes: 

“Now  the  fun  will  begin."  thought  I  to 
myself,  going  up  to  the  after-bridge,  which 
seemed  to  be  the  most  convenient  place  for 
carrying  out  my  duty  of  lu-cing  and  not  inn 
down  everything,  as  from  there  I  could 
see  both  the  enemy  and  our  own  fleet. 

The  first  shells  flew  over  us.  At  thi; 
range  some  of  the  long  ones  turned  a  com¬ 
plete  somersault,  and  could  clearly  la 
seen  with  the  naked  eyo  curving  like  * 
many  sticks  thrown  in  the  air.  The\ 
flew  over  us.  making  a  sort  of  wail,  dif¬ 
ferent  to  the  ordinary  roar. 

After  them  came  others,  short  of  us- 
nearer  and  nearer.  Splinters  whist  let 
through  the  air.  jingled  against  the  snb 
ami  superstructure.  Then,  quite  close 
and  abreast  the  foremost  funnel,  rose  i 
gigantic  pillar  of  smoke,  water,  and  flame 
I  saw  stretchers  la'ing  carried  along  th« 
fore-bridge. 

How  could  I  make  detailed  notes  whet 
it  seemed  impossible  even  to  count  th* 
number  of  projectiles  striking  us?  I  ha* 
not  only  never  witnessed  such  a  fire  la-fore 
but  1  had  never  imagined  anything  like  ii 
Shells  seemed  to  be  pouring  upon  us  in 
cessantly,  one  after  another.  It  neeme< 
as  if  these  were  mines,  not  shells,  whirl 
were  slriking  the  ship’s  side  and  falling  ot 
the  deck.  They  burst  us  soon  as  the.' 
touched  anything— the  moment  they  en 
countered  the  least  impediment  in  thoi 
flight.  Hand-rails,  runnel-guys,  topping 
lifls  of  the  boats’  derricks,  were  quit* 
sufficient  to  cause  a  thoroughly  efficien 
burst.  The  steel  plutes  and  supendruetun 
on  the  upper  deck  were  torn  to  pieces 
and  the  splinters  caused  many  casual 
ties.  Iron  ladders  were  crumpled  U| 
into  rings,  and  guns  were  literally  hurle. 
from  their  mountings. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  was  the  un 
usual  high  temperature  and  liquid  flam 
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of  the  explosion,  which  seemed  to  spread 
over  everything.  1  actually  watched  a 
steel  plate  catch  fin?  from  a  hurst.  Of 
course,  the  steel  did  not  burn,  hut  the 
paint  on  it  did.  Such  almost  non-com¬ 
bustible  materials  as  hammocks,  and 
rows  of  boxes  drenched  with  water,  flared 
up  in  a  moment.  At  times  it  was  iin- 
jxtssihle  to  see  anything  with  glasses,  owing 
10  everything  lining  so  distorted  with  the 
quivering,  heated  air. 

A  man  reported  that  the  after-turret  hail 
Wn  blow  n  up,  and  almost  simultaneously 
there  resounded  above  us  a  rumbling  noise 
accompanied  by  the  sharp  clank  of  falling 
iron.  Something  large  and  heavy  fell 
with  a  crash;  the  ship’s  boats  on  the  spur- 
d-ek  were  smashed  to  bits;  burning 
d*hris  fell  all  round  us.  and  we  were  en¬ 
veloped  in  an  impenetrable  smoke.  At 
the  time,  we  did  not  know  what  had  huf>- 
l»-ned.  but  afterward  we  learned  that  it 
whs  the  foremost  funnel  which  hud  fallen. 

1  attempted  to  pass  through  the  up|ier 
I attery,  whence  to  the  poop  the  nearest 
w»v  was  thnnigh  the  Admiral’s  cabin,  but 
Ivre  the  staff  officers’  quarters  were 
1  turning  furiously.  Turning  back,  I  met 
Hag  Lieutenant  KruijanofTsky  on  the 
Udder,  hurrying  downward. 

"Where  are  you  going  to?” 

"Into  the  steering  compartment;  the 
rudder  is  disabled,”  he  shouted  to  ine  in 
pusing. 

"That  is  all  that  is  wanting,”  thought  I 
to  myself,  rushing  up  on  deck. 

Ho  speaks  again  of  the  sensation  as  tho 
the  shells  were  being  |Hiured  out  upon 
the  ship  us  from  some  huge  receptacle 
overturned  in  the  pall  of  smoke  alsive 
them.  They  fired  blindly  into  a  blank 
vail  of  gray  powder-smoke,  but  it  soon 
l«,»rao  evident  that  the  enemy  either 
<-ould  see  them  or  else  had  their  range  well 
fixt,  for  the  Surornfl  liecame  the  center 
«<  a  whirlwind  of  fire  and  iron.  We 


Push  The  Button-and  Rest 


Over 
lOOO 
Styles 
$12  to  $100 


Rest,  Relax  and  Enjoy 

LUXURIOUS  COMFORT 

in  one  of  the  famous 


When  the  day’s  work  is  done, 
the  “old  man”  likes  to  get  his  slip¬ 
pers  on,  and  with  his  pipe  and  favorite 
book  relax  and  forget  business  cares  in 
the  roomy,  luxurious  depths  of  a  big,  soft, 
comfortable  Royal  Easy  Chair. 

With  just  alight  finger  pressure  on 
the  famous  “Push  Button”  he  causes  the 
chair  back  to  assume  any  position  com¬ 
fortable  to  him,  from  sitting  to  reclining. 
He  then  reads,  rests  or  even  sleeps, 
stretched  out,  with  every  muscle  relaxed 
in  perfect  safety  and  comfort,  because  the 
chair  back  stays  where  he  puts  it.  That’s 
an  exclusive  Royal  feature. 

The  Foot  Rest  insures  absolute  comfort  for  the 
legs  and  feet.  It  is  out  of  sight  when  not  in  use. 
Concealed  in  this  foot  rest  is  a  basket  for  Newspapers, 
Periodicals  or  Books. 

Royal  Easy  Chairs  are  distinctively  elegant  and 
stylish  too.  You  will  be  proud  to  have  several  in 
your  home.  There  are 

More  Than  1000  Style# —Prices  $12  to  $100 

Rare  Mahogany  Best  of  Oaks.  All  Finishes — 
Imported  and  Domestic  Leathers,  Tapestries  and 
Imitations  of  Leather. 

An  ideal  gift  that  every  member  of  ^he  family 
will  enjoy  and  remember  you  by.  You  can  always 
find  just  the  right  style  and  price. 

For  Sale  by  All  Good  Furniture  Dealers 

Don't  Buy  Unless  Y  ou  See 
the  Word  Royal  on  the 
Push  Button  —  Like  This  [jT 

If  you  can  't  find  a  dealer  who 

sell*  Royal  Easy  Chain,  write  and 

we'll give  yoa  the  name  of  one  that  doee. 

ROYAL  CHAIR  CO.,  Sturgis,  Michigan 


Lying  a  I  moat  stationary  in  the  water, 
and  slowly  working  her  engined  so  a*  to 
tfrt  on  the  proper  course  and  follow  the 
fWl,  tho  Surnrnjff  offered  her  battered 
'des  in  turn  to  the  enemy,  firing  wildly 
fmm  t hone  of  her  gun*  which  were  still 
-wvieeahle,  and,  alas!  they  wore  few  in 
number. 

Creeping  with  difficulty  onto  the  upper 
<if*  k  through  the  torn  hatchway,  I  scarcely 
r*”<>gniz<*d  the  place  where  a  short  time 
-ir.ce  we  hail  stood  with  Demchinsky. 
Movement  wan  literally  impossible.  Astern 
spar-deck  had  fallen  down  and  was 
irning  in  a  bright  flame  on  the  deck; 
b  front  of  me  was  a  heap  of  dibrig.  Tho 
aiders  to  the  bridge  had  gone  and  the 
ar  hoard  end  of  the  bridge  had  been  de- 
'  roved ;  even  the  gangway  under  the 
odge  on  th**  other  side  was  blocked.  I 
as  obliged  to  go  below  again  and  como 
on  tho  port  side. 

There  were  no  fires;  everything  that 
Mild  ignite  had  already  been  burned, 
'lie  four  To-millimeter  guns  had  been 
•rn  of!  their  mountings,  and  in  vain  I 
•  iked  on  them  for  marks  of  direet  hits, 
'•one  could  be  seen.  The  havoc  had 
'•■arlv  been  caused  by  the  force  of  the  ex¬ 
clusion,  and  not  by  the  impact  of  the 
•hell.  How  was  this?  Wither  mines  nor 
ptroxvlin  were  stored  in  the  battery,  s«i 


Over  lOOO  Other  Stylet 
Pricet  $12  to  $100 

A«k  Your  Dealer  To 
Show  Them  To  You 
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FTER  competitive  tests  and  a  repeat  order  last  year,  LARKIN  CO, 
ordered  5  more  Lippard-Stcwart  2- Ton  Trucks  in  August,  1914. 
’I 'his  victory  for  l.ippard-Stewarts  was  gained  only  by  efficiency  and 
low  up-keep  costs.  I  firkin  Co.  now  use  only  the  Lippard- Stewart  for 
medium  and  light  hauling  after  actual  tests  and  use  of  other  cars. 


Sturdy— Quick-Acting— Noiseless 


Lippard-Stcwart  delivery  cars  and  trucks  are  now  operating  in  over  70  lines 
of  business.  'They  are  recognized  in  every  city  for  their  attractive  appearance, 
noiselessness,  flexibility  and  ever-ready  service.  You  see  fleets  of  them 
doing  work  in  the  laree  cities.  They  are  used  by  the  U.  S.  Parcel  Post,  by 
the  U.  S.  Army.  They  are  popular  for  Omnibus,  Patrol,  Ambulance  and 
Funeral  Work. 


Different  Capacities  for  Different  Uses  WE  USE 


A  manufacturer  or  merchant  knows  that  he  wastes  much 
by  using  a  truck  of  overcapacity.  Rv  making  up  a  fleet 
of  Lippard -Stewarts  in  U -ton.  l-ton,  I'j-ton,  2-ton 
sizes,  you  rut  out  the  waste  in  operating  expense  and 
realize  a  big  saving  and  great  convenience  in  having  only 
one  make  of  trucks  and  rlelix-ery  cars 


Attention  ,i*en  to  particular 
body  requirements 

Buiiitii  Mci,  Write  Ut  Aboil 
Your  Delivery  Problems 

tie  1*11  ton  ahoul  the  LipparU 
S«*vr*rl  (tuck*,  ihr  biflti  btiMne** 
tending  ol  cMif  ilralrrw  and  th*“ 

efbewncy  ol  Otir  iXHtrialUm  wiilt 

oh  nrr«. 


T«.  l  Too.  1ST-.  2  Torn 


the  Continental  Motor  with 
XiltnmaticJ  |Speed  Uvnnor; 
Eivtnann  M.junrtn  ;  Rmwn- 
Lipe  TranttniMKMi ;  Timken  Ax- 
\rn  and  Bearings;  D&vi  1  Broun 
Worm  Drive;  Big  Sire  T«rr 
K(|Ui|>nirni.  A  Sprtiul  St  iiwlanl 
of  Excellence  Is  carried  through¬ 
out  the  entire  con  it  ruction. 

Catalog  and  Spmcial  Truck 
Information  Sant  on  RcQucat. 

Gnat  Opportunity 
for  Active  Dealer* 
in  Open  Territory • 


LIPPARD-STEWART  MOTOR  CAR  CO 

22 1  West  Utica  St,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Western  Electric 

The  Name  Guarantees  It 


Here  ia  the  right  Electrical  Washer.  Correctly  designed. 

The  revolving  cylinder  sendo  tho  hot,  cleansing  suds  through 
the  fabric  without  injury  to  even  delicate  laces.  Cost  of 
operation  so  slight  that  it  need  not  be  considered.  Only 
proper  and  modern  way  to  wash  clothes,  whether  by  house¬ 
wife,  servant,  or  laundrees.  Converts  wash  day  and  ironing 
day  into  one.  If  your  house  is  wired  for  electricity  and  you 
want  to  practice  domestic  economy— -Investigate. 

Learn  All  About  II  Without  Obligation 

Send  for  illustrated  literature  and  plan  for  two  weeks*  Pree 
Trial  In  your  own  home.  Wt its  for  Booklet  No,  Bi-D  .  Address 
nearest  house  below. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Manuf.ctur.re  of  Ih.  8.000.000  "B.U’*  Telephone. 

AiUnu  CUctgo  Sl  Low.  Car 

KxWJ  VMwaukr-  loffc*n»poJ.  OUehom.  Ckr 

lewmh  Piliibwh  ManMpoii.  DJU* 

Ckmu  CUAii  3*.  P*«!  H«m 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 


New  Y«*l 
UaEalo 


I  lu*  enemy’s  shells  must  have  expl.  wle. 
with  the  force  of  mine*.. 

Tht*  tiiml  touch  to  tho  picture  is  pvn 
in  n  paragraph  taken  from  the  Japan.-*, 
official  account  of  the  engagement : 

In  the  dusk,  when  our  on  users  wen 
driving  the  enemy  northward,  they  cam* 
upon  the  Suroroff  alone,  at  some  distant-, 
from  the  tight,  heeling  over  Itadly  an. 
enveloped  in  flames  and  smoke.  Tin 
division  (Captain-Lieutenant  Fudzimoto 
of  torpedo-boats,  whioh  was  with  oui 
cruisers,  was  at  onee  sent  to  attA.-k  her 
Altlio  niueli  burned  and  still  on  tire 
altho  she  had  been  subj.s-t.sl  to  so  many 
attacks,  having  been  tins!  ut  by  all  tin 
Icel  (in  the  full  sense  of  the  word) — alt  In 
she  had  only  one  serviceable  gun— sin 
still  opened  tire,  showing  her  determinn- 
lion  to  defend  herself  to  the  last  moment 
of  her  existence— so  long,  in  fact,  as  sin 
remained  alcove  water.  At  length,  ulnnit 
7  v.  u.,  after  our  torperlo- boats  ha.1  twice 
attack.sl  her,  she  went  to  the  bottom. 


Til F.  PENNANT  TRUST  \ND  THE 

WORLD’S  SERIES 

C' RKI)  IT  for  smashing  the  Pennant 
-  Trust,  says  tin-  New  York  HrraUt, 
goes  to  the  Boston  Braves,  who  wrested 
from  the  New  York  (Rants  ami  John 
Met  .raw  tin-  pennant  that  for  thn-o  years 
has  been  the  property  of  tho  Gothamites. 
It  had  come  to  Is*  regard  is  I  by  New  York  er¬ 
as  an  inalienable  right  to  have  a  winnim 
team,  but  this  year  the  Bnives,  when  las. 
on  the  list,  decided  that  this  was  a  monop¬ 
oly  in  restraint  of  g<»od  baseball,  and,  on 
the  afternoon  of  July  18,  i-omnirnml  dis¬ 
solution  proeeedings  against  the  (Rants' 
position.  Ilevwood  Broun,  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  recounts  the  history  of  the 
Braves'  progress,  that  Is-gau  with  their 
rise  to  seventh  plui-e  tliut  fateful  day: 

Since  then  tho  Braves  have  lieen  doing 
little  els.-  but  win.  On  July  20  they  wen  in 
sixth  pluoe.  They  were  fourth  on  July  21. 
and  then  after  a  long,  hurd  pull  ibex 
ii-uehisl  second  pla.-e  on  August  It).  The 
next  day  they  drop!  into  third  position, 
but  this  setback  wan  only  teniporurx . 
l-'rom  second  to  third  and  lawk  to  second 
again,  they  fluetnat.-d  until,  oil  Seplem- 
Is  r  2.  they  mov.nl  into  flrst  place.  Hurled 
I Ni.-k  from  hen-  after  only  a  day's  tenure, 
they  dn-w  into  a  tie  for  the  lead  on  Sep¬ 
tember  ."i.  On  Sept.-ill  I  M-r  S  the  lie  was 
broken,  and  since  then  the  Braxes  hax*- 
Iss-n  moving  onward  and  upxvanl.  The 
(Rants  have  been  moving  onward  and 
downward. 

Some  time  ago  George  Stallings  was 
christened  the  Miracle  Man,  ami  now 
his  title  is  secun-. 

A  trust  that  did  not  bust  is  the  Athletic 
Association  for  the  Presentation  of  the 
American  Pennant  for  Philadelphia,  and 
its  magnate  is  Cornelius  MoOillicuddv. 
inevitably  renamed  Connie  Mack.  The 
scalp  that  now  adorns  the  Athletics'  «-lul*- 
house  completes  a  fair  half-dozen  similar 
trophies,  and  Connie  Mack  is  besieged 
xvith  m.-ssag.-s  of  congratulation  from  all 
parts  of  the  baseball  world.  The  Balti- 
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Duofold 

Underwear 

Combines  All  the  Protection 
of  Wool  and  All  the 
Comfort  of  Cotton 

ETTEll  protection 
against  sickness  and 
more  REAL  comfort  are 
given  by  Duofold  than  by  any  other  underwear. 


morv  S  nr*  remark*  editorially  m|k>h  i h»- 

VH-tory: 

With  old  “Cap”  Anson,  the  tall  leader 
of  the  Athletics  now  shares  the  honor  of 
being  a  flag-winner  six  times.  Not  only 
Philadelphia,  but  the  hascludl  world  at 
Huge,  owes  t'onnie  Mtu-k  iniieli.  lie  is  u 
baseball-builder  in  more  than  the  sense  «sf 
his  own  club.  'Hie  tall  tactician  of  the 
world’s  champions  is  pointed  to  through¬ 
out  the  land  as  a  hn-**-l>all  example  well 
worthy  of  emulation  by  all.  from  the 
youngster  breaking  into  his  first  amateur 
gome  down  to  the  man  making  his  mark 
in  the  majors,  t'onnie  is  anything  but  the 
proverbial  slave-driver  of  baseball.  and  he 
is  as  retiring  as  a  blushing  bride.  His 
method  is  such  that  the  players  truly  get 
>hc  greater  |>art  of  the  honors,  no  matter 
how  large  the  part  that  might  !*•  his  due. 

By  bringing  the  college  men  into  the 
game  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before. 
Mack  raisisl  to  u  degree  the  standard  of 
behavior  on  the  field.  A  member  of  the 
Athletics  being  put  off  the  Held  for  lwtd 
tehavior  is  practically  unheard  of.  Thus 
Connie  has  hel|»ed  the  great  nutional  game 
and  thus  does  he  riehly  merit  the  honors 
'.hat  ar»-  again  his.  Whether  lie  wins  or 
Iws  the  coining  big  iutttle.  we  can  not 
■ay.  but  defeat  can  not  harm  the  Maekiitn 
-i&ndard.  It  is  built  to  stay. 

In  Harper* »  Weekly  of  October  3  ap¬ 
pears  a  fort-east  by  Billy  Evans,  in  which 
h*-  does  not  venture  to  predict  the  outcome 
of  the  championship  aeries,  hut  does  State 
his  view  of  the  difficulties  the  Athletics 

ill  meet  in  any  conflict  with  the  Braves, 
and  gives  his  opinion  of  their  chance  for 
*ucc**jw.  He  writes: 

A  meeting  with  the  Boston  club  would 
present  many  new  situations  for  the 
At  hie  ties  to  solve.  Mack’s  team  would 
h.  up  against  a  crack  trio  of  pitchers  in 
James,  Hudolph,  and  Gowdy,  with  whose 
delivery  they  were  entirely  unfamiliar. 
This  would  naturally  make  it  necessary 
for  the  Mack  men  to  play  a  more  careful, 
'tudious  game,  than  in  fucing  the  Giants 
for  the  third  time.  While  the  Athletics 
have  always  been  fairly  successful  against 
'TY-sreau,  spit  hall  pitchers  as  a  rule  give 
them  more  trouble  than  the  old-style 
delivery  twirlers.  Janies  and  Rudolph,  I 
understand,  depend  largely  for  success 
on  the  use  of  the  spithall.  This  means  the 
Athletics  will  get  more  than  their  share  of  a 
-tyle  of  delivery  hated  by  all  players.  To 
make  the  situation  all  the  harder,  the 
Athletic  pitchers  will  know  little  of  the 
•tyle  of  the  Boston  Imtsmen,  with  the 
-inception  of  Johnny  Evers . 

The  Athletics  should  have  one  decided 
id  vantage  over  any  National  league  team 
it  may  l>e  called  upori  to  face  condition. 

Kegardless  of  what  team  wins  the  pen¬ 
nant.  in  the  National  League,  it  will  have 
Us>n  through  a  grueling  struggle  that  is 
-Mind  to  have  its  effect  on  the  mental 
w  well  as  the  physical  condition  of  its 
flayers.  When  the  struin  is  over  ami  the 
|M-nn&nt  decided,  a  period  of  relaxation 
•ets  in,  and  often  it  is  very  hard  to  get  the 
.•am  back  into  high  speed  for  the  crucial 
lest..  Such  races  as  have  featured  the 
SatiouaJ  League  this  year  very  often  find 
,Jl  the  contenders-  quite  stale  as  they  go 
mder  the  wire.  The  Athletics  have  been 
liking  things  comparatively  easy  for 
Aeeks  past,  and  should  go  into  the  series 
in  the  top  condition. 


Duofold  is  u.  double  garment, 
made  of  two  fabrics  which 
together  weigh  much  less  tluui 
ordinarv  underwear.  The  outer 

w 

fabric  is  warm,  light  weight 
wool.  The  inner  lining  is  soft, 
thin  cotton.  No  wool  touches 
the  skin.  The  cotton  lining  ab¬ 
sorbs  the  moisture  of  the  body 
and  protects  the  flesh  from  the 
irritating  wool.  The  woolen 
outer  fabric  repels  the  Winter’s 
cold  and  retains  the  natural 
heat  of  the  body. 

The  two  fabrics  arc  joined  by 
wide  stitching  through  which  the 
air  circulates  and  keeps  the 
garment  fresh  and  dry. 

Your  physician  will  explain 
the  scientific  reasons  why  this 
two-ply  garment  is  more  com¬ 


fortable  than  ordinarv  under¬ 
wear. 

Colds  are  caused  by  sud¬ 
den  chilling  after  overheating, 
and  no  other  underwear  keeps 
the  body  at  so  nearly  natural 
heat  under  all  changes  qf  tem¬ 
perature  as  Duofold. 

Its  woolen  outer  fabric 
keeps  you  from  getting  chilled 
as  quickly  as  you  do  in  an  all- 
cotton  garment.  The  cotton 
lining  keeps  you  from  perspir¬ 
ing  so  excessively  as  you  do 
in  all-wool  underwear. 

Duofold  keeps  you  warm, 
but  it  doesn't  scratch  like  all- 
wool  underwear — the  cotton 
inner  fabric  is  soft  as  a  rose. 

AndDuofolddoesn’tpincbor 
shrink  like  all-wool  underwear. 


Dm  fold  is  made  in  Union  and  Two- Piece  Suits  in  Several 
Weights  and  .  III  Sizes  for  Men ,  Women  and  Childreu. 

rnrr  t  s*«pi«  of  Duofoid  Fabric 

r  a\  CJi  •  and  Booklet  on  request 

DUOFOLD  HEALTH  UNDERWEAR  CO.,  37  Elizabeth  St,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 
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Thr 


That  tense  moment 

when  the  rue  lull  wit li  iudiviMoii 

rtght  on  thr  edge  of  the  pot  bet. 

IT*  just  our  of  the  oviT-rha lining,  exciting 
situations  that  make  Home  Hilliard*  or  Pocket 
Milliards  the  game  of  a  thousand  thrill*. 

<  live  your  little  strain  Mboy*li*r#i  this  "safe¬ 
ty-valve"  (or  his  t\\plo*i\e  energies.  Let  ail 
the  family  share  this  royal  diversion  that 
steadies  nerves,  brace?*  the  body  and  induces 
sound  sleep. 


“BABY  GRAND 

Carom  or  Pocket  Billiard  Tables 

A  cabinet  maaterpfece  in  rich  Sun  Domingo  mulio*- 
.*ny.  Note  the  equipment — genuine  Vet monl  aJutcbcd, 
t  eiebmled  Monarch  quick -acting  cushion*  uiul  fust 
imported  billiard  cloth.  Thr*e  give  the  aauie  »peedt 
04  1  unite  unglr*  and  long  life  of  Brunswnk  leguUtion 
tab  Ur*.  from  which  the  "Baby  Grand"  varies  only  in 
s*re.  Not  a  toy  nor  cheap  made  make-  all  if  t.  Yet  sold 
to  vou  at  factory  price*  —  terms  os  /w  os  jot  a  day. 

Note,  ad  so,  the  concealed  cue  ruck  and  acceaaocv 
drawer  that  hold*  entire  playing  outfit. 

"Baby  Grand”  lire*  s  by  6  feet,  j  by  7.  4  by  tk 
Brunewick  •'Grand*'  4  Mr  by  o  feel.  All  furiuaheii  as  .* 

1  arum.  Pocket  Billiard  or  combination  Carour  arul 
I***  ket  Billiard  Table. 

Other  Brunswick  Home  Billiard  Table* include  "Con¬ 
vertible”  Model*,  which  can  be  changed  in  a  moment 
from  full-fledged  Billiard  and  Pocket  Billiard  Table*  to 
Library  or  Dining  Table*,  and  vice  versa. 

30  Days'  Trial — A  Year  to  Pay 
Playing  Outfit  FREE 

We  give  with  each  Brunswick  Table  u  complete  play 
irtg  outfit  FREE — ball*,  hand-tapered  cufi. ru«  k.  irurk- 
•*r«.  spirit  level,  cover,  cue-clamp*,  tip*,  hni*h,  chalk. 
iM*ok  on  "How  to  Flay/* etc. 

Mail  the  Coupon  or  send  a  poetal  for  our  brand  new 
edition  nf  "Billiard* — The  Home  Magnet.”  a  dc  luxe 
Injolt  that  pictures  Brunswick  Tahir*  in  at tual colors; 
give#  eaay  term*,  factory*  prices  and  full  information  of 
our  .to-day  tnal  otter.  You  incur  no  obligation  and  book 
« oine*  po*tpaid. 

-•■■■  Clip  and  Mail  Today  ■■■■; 

•  Thw  Brunswick  -  Ba  Ike*  Col  lender  Co.  • 

•  Dept .  2-K,  620-033  S.  W.b«.h  Aea..  Chicago  a 

2  Plcane  tend  me  the  free  color- illustrated  book—  • 

2  “Billiard*— The  Home  Magnet"  • 

m  and  *  let  ails  of  your  jo^lay  tree  trial  otter.  2 

■  • 

:  M  .2 

•  A  omf  m 

s 
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w  kathkhim;  ualks  of  laughter 

T  T  ran  In-  mulily  understood  that  a 
S  fun-maker  must  be  a  philosopher. 
Some  philosophers  are  funny,  ami  one  of 
them  has  written  a  monograph  on  laughter, 
hut  these  an*  ilifTerent  matters.  Any 
man  who  has  stood  before  thousands  or 
people  and  has  seen  a  smile  break  through 
the  adamantine  line  of  their  eountenanees. 

has  watehed  it  stretch  and  spread,  surge 
into  a  ehuckle,  rise  and  twinkle  in  a 
thousand  eyes,  and  finally  burst  forth  into 
a  crescendo  of  irrepressible  merriment 
any  one  who  has  seen  this  night  after 
night,  ami  has  known  himself  to  Is*  the 
cause  of  it,  must  inevitably  have  formed  a 
philosophy  of  laughter.  Mareeline,  the 
“droll"  in  the  New  York  Hippodrome,  says 
that  his  laugh-producing  unties  do  not 
si-em  funny  to  him  at  all.  His  philosophy 
is  that  audiences  are  a  queer  breed  of 
animals  who  react  une.xplaiimbly  |o  certain 
known  tricks  that  he  plays.  But  John 
Bunny,  of  the  Vitagraph  Film  Company, 
has,  u|M»n  his  own  U*siimony,  a  philosophy 
of  another  sort.  In  the  October  Photoplay 
he  states  it  as  follows: 

laughter  is  the  solution  of  life;  laughter 
is  life;  laughter  daily  makes  it  possible 
to  go  on.  There  is  only  one  delight  that  is 
keener  than  that  of  a  joke,  a  comment,  or 
a  gesture  at  which  you  spontaneously  laugh, 
and  that  is  the  delight  of  making  other 
people,  a  whole  crowd  of  people,  laugh  with 
you.  Making  other  people  laugh  is  the 
greatest  game  in  the  world —and  we  an*  all 
playing  it.  Some  of  us  are  professionals; 
most  of  us  arc  umutcurs:  that  is  all.  \Ye 
all  like  tears,  I  suppose,  or  we  would  not 
shed  them  so  easily.  But  w  hat  is  the  good 
of  tears,  unless  it  is  to  increase  our  delight 
in  laughter? 

If  the  tragic  spirit  is  always  hovering 
oxer  us,  always  tin*  comic  spirit  is  just 
around  the  comer.  For  the  comie  spirit, 
which  is  the  spirit  of  laughter,  is  a  rough- 
and-ready  ami  every-day  sort.  It  is  above 
us  or  betieuth  us— it  is  of  us.  Laughter  is 
u  wind;  sadm*ss  is  u  cloud.  The  wind  of 
laughter  ami  nothing  else— may  dis|n*l 
the  cloud  of  sadness.  What  better  job  in 
life  could  a  man  hope  for  than  to  be  a  wind 
of  laughter?  None,  unless  to  Is*  a  gale,  a 
gale  of  luughter  blowing  around  the  world! 

Such  a  statement,  after  thirty  years  of 
l>eing  a  comedian,  is  a  startling  testimony 
to  the  efficacy  of  mirth.  Confronted  by  an 
individual  who  believe*  so  implicitly  in  the 
universal  need  of  it.  we  can  but  laugh  with 
him.  as  thousands  do  daily.  John  Bunny 
has  made  |H*ople  cry,  but  that  doesn't 
interest  him.  It  is  the  laugh  that  counts. 
In  a** ting  before  a  camera,  he  confesses, 
he  misses  sorely  the  concrete,  immediate 
response  to  his  efforts.  In  order  to  receive 
his  puynicnt,  he  must  go  around  to  the 
“front"  and  listen  in  the  dark  to  the 
l>eople  shrieking  at  his  rotund  shadow. 
But,  oil  the  other  hand,  he  avoids  thereby 
the  terror  of  the  footlight  artist—  stag**- 
fright.  One  may  have  extorted  a  million 
laughs,  and  yet  may  Und  himself,  in 


Every  Dealer 

well  versed  in  men’s  wear 
holds  Cooper-of-Bcnning- 

ton  Spring-Needle  Under¬ 
wear  in  highest  esteem. 

He  knows  Cooper-of-Bennington  in¬ 
vented  and  makes  the  machines  that 
knit  this  beautiful  springy  fabric  and 
that  for  nearly  forty  years  he  has  been 
gaining  an  efficiency  in  manufacturing 
Spring- Needle  Underwear  that  has 
never  been  equaled.  Take  home  a 
suit  of  the 

Original  Spring-Needle 
Knit  Underwear 
Made  by  Cooper-of -Bennington 

and  get  the  expert  opinion  of  your 
wife,  or  mother,  or  sister.  She  knows 
fabrics  almost  instinctively.  She  will 
know  at  Erst  sight  and  feel  that  this 
underwear  is  unexcelled  in  fineness 
and  luxury  of  softness  and  that  it  will 
wash  beautifully.  In  the  best  men’s 
stores  and  departments. 

Tfi&urfitf&rcb 

SoU  Distributor. 

CHICAGO 

AH  Coop«r-o(-B.noin«tpa 
Liuoo  Sab  .re  nude  with  the 


CWTt* 


CUBED 


LK 


BenninotokVt 


oaaioft  cA  the 
Clowd  Crotch. 


“This  is  the  Best 
Underwear  that 


we 


can 

buy” 


For  Bathroom, 
Kitchen  or  Office 

A  flowing  itream  of  clean, 
(reality  bra tnl  water  of  air 
temperature  and  ala  ays  lead' 
4glvm  by  the 


THE  OHIO 

M  '  f  r  .ft. ft 
«kl  u*  ii*l»sr>l 


n*> 

iJa*  - - ....  M« 

All 

I.  o.  b  D*> ua 


Sale — im>  ilnngt-nma 
flue  or  coodr-iu*- 
lion  pipes .  Water 
ami  |4i  attach- 
meat*  only  are  ne»  - 

ewear)  l  in  be  art 

in  an  v  pi  nor  Light 

beater  ;  hot  wat*! 
Hoe*  iu* i  tnily,  &ave«  time,  beat 
it*l  sen-.1'  Aiwa)*  rruKly  lor  ill 
trqidienu-niB.  I'mhJ  alone  or  autil 
ioryioHtufugr  utti 
Writ*  for  CaUkf  A  tad  full  p*ri  k«Ib<* 
McCormick  Manufacturing  Co* 
436  L  1*1  Street.  Deytaa.  Oka 
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Some  of  the  “Whys” 

of  the  Eight-Cylinder  Cadillac 


The  superior  steadiness  of  the  Eight-Cylinder  Cadillac 
has  its  source  in  several  causes,  each  and  every  one 
of  them  scientifically  exact. 

This  superlative  smoothness,  in  other  words,  is  not 
left  to  chance,  but  is  the  positive  result  of  positive 
principles. 

And  these  positive  principles  exert  secondary  in¬ 
fluences,  each  of  which,  in  turn,  contributes  to  the 
same  desired  end. 

1  ranslated  into  the  simplest  language,  eight  cylinders 
mean  greater  continuity  in  the  generation  of  power. 
*Ibe  greater  the  degree  of  continuity,  the  greater  the 
smoothness,  and  the  less  the  vibration,  of  course. 

1  his,  then,  is  the  main  and  primary  source  of  that 
steadiness  which  makes  you  forget  that  an  engine 
is  at  work  carrying  the  car  forward. 

Ihe  power  impulses  are  not  "almost”  continuous,  but 
actually  and  completely  continuous,  so  that  you  arc 
assured  that  the  riding  qualities  of  the  car  are  as 
scientifically  smooth  as  they  can  practically  be  made. 

And  then  there  are  added  to  the  main  principle,  the 
supplementary  advantages  which  accrue  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  V-type  engine — every  one  of  them 
tending,  again,  to  lessen  vibration. 

The  crankshaft  in  the  Cadillac  V-type  eight-cylinder 
engine,  for  instance,  is  but  26  ‘/i«  inches  long,  between 
the  outer  ends  of  its  rear  and  forward  bearings. 

Experienced  motorists,  familiar  with  the  periodic  vibra¬ 
tion  or  "thrashing”  which  is  characteristic  in  engines 
requiring  a  long  crankshaft,  will  recognize  immedi¬ 
ately  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  lesser  length. 

I  he  cam  shaft,  which  is  driven  by  a  silent  chain  from 
the  crankshaft,  is  likewise  shorter,  and  another  ten¬ 
dency  toward  periodic  vibration  is  thus  removed. 

All  of  the  reciprocating  parts,  including  pistons,  con¬ 
necting  rods,  valves,  etc.,  are  very  much  lighter,  a 


fact  which  in  itself  contributes  very  largely  to 
smoothness  and  absence  of  vibration. 

Again,  the  "smashing”  force  with  which  the  power 
impulses  are  ordinarily  applied,  is  eliminated  in  this 
Cadillac  Eight-Cylinder  engine  because  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  power  is  distributed  over  eight  pistons— an 
impulse  every  quarter  turn  of  the  fly-wheel — another 
element  contributing  to  smoothness. 

The  impulses  overlap  so  completely  that  they  melt 
and  merge,  as  we  have  said  before,  one  into  another. 
When  one  power  impulse  is  but  half  way  on  its 
stroke,  another  impulse  begins  and  the  impact  on 
each  is  relatively  light. 

No  severe  shock  or  jar  is  communicated  in  these  ex¬ 
plosions.  The  process  is  not  a  succession  of  ham¬ 
mering  blows,  but  rather  like  the  touch  of  light  and 
expert  fingers  sweeping  the  key  board  of  a  piano 
with  almost  incredible  speed. 

The  net  result  is  that  unique  sensation  which  tends  to 
make  you  forget  the  presence  of  the  engine — that 
sense  of  buoyance  and  of  being  borne  forward  by 
some  means  other  then  mechanical. 

The  basic  power  principle  would  not,  of  course,  exer¬ 
cise  its  highest  efficiency  if  it  were  not  supplemented 
and  supported  by  that  painstaking  construction  in 
every  other  part  of  the  chassis  which  is  character¬ 
istic  of  Cadillac  execution. 

The  car  is  not  merely  "a"  car  with  a  V-type  eight  cylin¬ 
der  engine,  but  an  Eight-Cylinder  Cadillac  with  each 
and  every  part  and  function  in  tune  and  harmony. 

We  are  serenely  confident  that  after  the  first  ride,  your 
own  expressions  of  delight  will  go  far  beyond  any¬ 
thing  we  may  have  said  in  these  announcements, 
or  any  enthusiasm  that  may  be  expressed  by  the 
Cadillac  dealer. 


STYLES  AND  PRICES 

Standard  Seven  passenger  and  Five  passenger  cars.  Four  passenger  Salon  and  Roadster,  $1975. 
Landaulet  Coupe,  $2500.  Five  passenger  Sedan,  $2000.  Seven  passenger  Standard 
Limousine.  $3450.  Berline  type  Limousine,  $3600.  Prices  F.  O.  B.  Detroit. 


Cadillac  MotorCar  Co. Detroit, Mich. J 
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These  Engineers,  Conductors 
and  Trainmen  of  Fast  Limited  Pas¬ 
senger  Trains,  and  thousands  more, 
cam.’  the  Hamilton  Watch  because 
of  its  accuracy. 

Railrnfld men  atrecoa  Hamilton  Accuracy. 
Jet*  cl  era  know  how  wafehea  wear  and 
I  hey  i|rrc  on  Hamilton  Durability. 

Write  far  the  Hamilton  Watch  Hook — 
"The  Timekeeper " 

There  are  twenty-five  model*  of  the  Hamilton 
watch.  Every  one  h:w  Hamilton  Quality  and 
Hamilton  accuracy.  They  ran«e  in  price  from 
SI 2.23  for  movement  only  fin  Canada  $12-50  up 
to  thr  euprrh  Hamilton  masterpiece  nt  $1500(1. 
Your  jeweler  can  ahow  you  the  Hamilton  you 
want,  either  in  a  cased  watch  or  in  a  move¬ 
ment  only,  to  be  fitted  to  any  atyle  case  you 
select,  or  to  your  own  watch  cane  if  you  prefer. 

^  HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY 

l)ept.  L  Lancaster,  PennayUtma 


SATISFACTION 


(ffocej) 

Library  Cases 

D«  Not  Look  Sectional* 

Be  l  Thev  Are 


When  you  buy  furniture  you  want 
to  know  that  it  is  the  best  obtainable, 
that  it  will  add  to  the  beauty  of  your 
home,  will  give  a  charm  or  pleasing 
effect  at  once  noticeable. 

Macey  Library  Cases  are  made 
after  designs  of  the  old  masters  in 
furniture.  They  are  like  heirlooms 
handed  down  through  generations. 

Let  us  send  you  our  style  book 
giving  complete  descriptions  and  sug¬ 
gestions  on  modem  libraries. 


THE  MACEY  COMPANY 

1528  Diviiion  Ave.,  Grand  Rapid.,  Michigan 

Sytlemt  Filing  Appliances  Library  Cates 

M*dc  in  C*n«U  by  Fom.  Min.,  LkL.  U'owkock.  Om 
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trembling  panic,  faring  I  lie  thought 
failure.  John  Bunny  knows  well  enoii) 
what  this  experience  is,  and  deserih 
graphically  the  mental  torture  of  t 
victim: 


Them  are  the  rows  of  faces,  each  n 
looking  very  much  like  every  other,  and 
horror  of  horrors!  each  one  as  still, 
patient,  as  glum,  as  the  faces  of  the  pa 
sengers  in  street-cars  going  home  at  nigl 
Then  it  is  that  the  comedian's  heart  ris 
in  his  breast,  and  his  knees  tremble  und 
him,  and  the  sweat  rolls  down  his  oh* 
ant!  he  does  his  Im*s1  or  his  worst. 

But  when  they  do  laugh  and  one  laui 
liegets  another  and  you  can’t  mop  >o 
face  or  open  your  mouth  without  set  ft 
them  off  into  guffaws!  then  the  conus  1 1, 
really  lives;  then  he  rides  the  upper  a 
then  he  is  a  conqueror  beside  w  lit 
Christopher  Columbus  is  a  scared  a 
venturer,  afraid  to  go  home,  and  Napoli* 
a  little  nian  with  a  frown. 


HATING  IN  AMERICAN 

ii  II  THAT'S  in  a  name.”'  is  a  matt 
'  '  of  as  much  dispute  at  preset 
(lerhapa,  as  at  any  time  since  Julirl  tii 
pondiTed  the  question.  Russia  finds  .* 
Petersburg  distasteful  and  subslitut 
Petmgrad;  Turkey,  linding  this  alterati 
too  much  for  her  sense  of  fitness  (or.  |s 
sibly.  her  sense  of  humor),  changes  it  ba 
again  to  SI.  Petersburg;  and  meanwhile  t 
Associat'd  Press  and  other  heartless  new 
gatherers  abroad  continue  to  afflict  t 
public  with  such  names  as  Boveeri| 
Kz.cs/.oW,  and  Wicliey.ka.  We  at  hot 
must  take  foreign  names  as  they  con 
but  already  the  war  has  moved  its.  » 
quite  in  the  spirit  of  neutrality,  to  alter 
few  names  in  our  own  land.  As  evidcti 
of  this,  from  Chicago  comes  news  of 
change  that  may  sweep  like  a  fury  of  liar 
over  the  whole  country,  avenging  in  o 
instantaneous  reversion  to  common  sense 
abuse  of  years'  standing.  Briefly,  it  is  th 
Chicago  restaurateurs  an*  deciding  to  o 
the  dishes  they  serve  by  American  nam- 
instead  of  (Senna n  or  French.  Accord! 
to  the  Chicago  Foil  we  shall  find  that — 

Where  “Canai^  Kusse"  led  off  I 
lunch,  caviar  on  toast  is  the  new  appetiz* 
‘•Wiener  Schnitzel,  Holstein,"  has  be 
given  its  passports,  and  veal  cutlets  wi 
friisl  egg  and  vegetables  rushed  into 
place.  *'  Filet  tnignon,  Stanley  "  is  no  nut 

it  is  Tenderloin  steak,  horseradish  sain 
"  Chicken  broth  en  grWe"  is  just  pin 
chicken  broth  in  jelly.  "His  de  vew 
petits  pois,"  is  nothing  nmre  or  less  tin 
sweetbreads  with  new  pens.  Chick 
••sons  cloche"  is  the  same  bin!  "und 
glass.”  For  dessert  "1/alla  Uookh"  is  1 
well-known  vanilla  ice-cream.  with  rut". 

llen*tofon*  the  lady  or  gentleman  '•* 
ate  in  English  in  our  best  restaur;"1 
has  h«*cn  classed  with  the  barbarian 
faihsl  to  hand  the  waiter  his  watch  at 
chain.  To  order  plain  sweetbreads 
peas,  instead  of  ris  de  veau,  perils 
identified  a  person  as  an  aborigine  '  1 
would  tuck  his  napkin  into  his  «s»H 
and  eat  his  sweetbreads  and  pea- 
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»b  knife.  Next  to  u  failure  to  tip.  I  here 
tH.'  no  dcadhvr  insult  |>uissiblc  to  the 
itteudauts  in  it  lirst-clas*  restaurant  than 
o  be  addrest  in  the  English  language. 
V<  do  not  pretend  to  understand  this; 
vi  only  know  from  experience  that  it  is  so. 

We  congratulate  the  lldtel  I  .a  Salle 
voks  i  dang  for  chef )  on  their  bravery 
h  ‘erving  food  not  smothered  in  its  native 
lialoet.  They  an*  pioms-rs.  and  for  a 
>hile  no  doubt  will  be  maligned.  But 
ooner  or  later  they  will  get  their  due  meed 
>f  appreciation  from  the  countless  army 
if  hungry  people  who.  at  one  time  or 
mother,  havo  wandered  tlmmgh  a  linguistic 
nenu  sealing  about  $.">  a  syllable,  and 
inbred  whatever  they  could  pronounce 
n  the  hoj>e  that  it  would  turn  out  to  lie 
cmething  good  to  eat;  but  which,  mas- 
lucradiug  under  a  name  as  long  and  as 
•umplicat«*d  as  this  sentence  we  are  just 
vntiug.  usually  materialized  as  chicken 
ia«h  or  bologna  sausage.  We  are  en- 
niinigisl  to  believe  the  time  is  coming 
»hf*n  even  the  head  waiters  will  descend 
’rum  the  gloomy  heights  of  dignity  they 
tow  occupy,  and,  meeting  us  on  the 
••.million  ground  of  a  lunguage  we  can 
loth  understand,  treat  us  as  if  we  were* 
marly  as  good  as  they  are! 


AN  AMERICAN  IN  LOTUS-LAND 
'F1IKY  say  that  a  true  American  could 
*  not  be  happy  in  Ixilus-lund.  and  doubt- 
•'-■«  they  malign  us.  The  true  American 
knows  more  than  the  mere  alchemic  trick 
/  turning  time  into  money.  On  occasion 
I*  can  be  extravagantly  idle,  even  for  days 
it  u  time.  And  yet.  seldom  does  he  undcr- 
>tand  the  real  nature  of  the  Lotus-eater, 
the  spendthrift  of  golden  hours,  to  whom 
the  striking  of  the  dock,  as  time  ticks  on, 
is  no  more  than  the  tinkling  of  bells  stirred 
by  the  breeze.  For  such  lack  of  symputhy 
be  is  not  to  lx*  blamed,  for  it  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  city,  where  one  runs  to  catch 
un*et-<*ars.  to  such  a  place  as  that  dt- 
wnhed  recently  by  a  writer  to  the  New 
Wk  Evening  1*0x1.  She  writes  from 
bmgitude  loti0.  mid-Pacirtc.  from  an  islet 
of  Hawaii,  where  life  is  lived  simply  and 
rwnfortably  on  the  theory  that  “Nature 
will  provide."  The  story  is  practically 
unly  a  diary  of  a  few  summer  days,  written 
'Mill  the  lazy  case  arid  inconsequent  ialilv 
which  is  the  very  atmosphere  of  Lotus-land, 
Mm-  liegins  abruptly; 

.  .  Don't  ask  when-  we  are.  You  will 

tirnl  us  on  any  map.  We  an-  not  even 

-  I'lii-iKtint.  We  acknowledge  the  vague- 
■•*  of  our  Hawaiian  islet  whereabouts. 

''  i>.  in  fact,  one  of  the  things  we  love. 

U'c  an*  only  a  fringe  of  l**ach  lietwccii 
‘•i  great  oceans  on  one  side  tin-  joyous 
ic  of  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  other  a 
OMit  sea  of  sugar-cane  surging  up  to  the 
Hintain  wall  behind,  five  thousand  feet 
fc*li;  mountains  on  which  you  seem  to 

-  ill**  very  hand  of  (Sod.  the  beginning  of 
■•at ion.  It  is  a  pko*e  where  everything 
.il  everybody  "begin  again." 

And  here  are  found  all  races  and  peoples, 
i  mai'&loine  of  nationalities.  Then*  arc 
lapaucse.  Chinese,  brown-faced  and  han- 
•  «it  natives,  Filipinos,  Koreans.  Portu- 


The  Bulldog 

Anew  idea  of  the  greatest  interest 
— this  Gillette  Safety  Razor 
with  stocky  bulldog  handle ,  extra 
weight,  generous  grip  and  fine  bal¬ 
ance.  Brought  out  less  than  a  month 
ago,  and  already  creating  more  ex¬ 
citement  and  a  quicker  success  than 
anv  new  model  since  the  first  Gillette 
came  out. 

Contained  in  an  oval  cjhc  nl  Gray  Antique  Leather,  with 
lilade  Hotel  to  match,  containing  12  double-edged  Gillette 
Blade*  (24  ihavinf  rdfes).  W  ith  I  riplc  Silver  plated  Razor, 
$5.00;  with  ( lold  plated  Razor.  $6.00.  See  it  at  your  Gillette 
dealer'*  anywhere. 

GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR  COMPANY,  BOSTON 
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Bountiful  Crops 

and 

Beautiful  Grounds 

Are  Alw»yi  Atiured  by  Uiidi 

Campbell  Automatic 

Irrigation  Sprinklers 

Why  Loae  Your  Crops  or  Let  Your  Grounds  Burn  Up,  When  You  Can  Get  Rain 
Whan  You  Want  It  And  Like  You  Want  It.  by  Using  This  Wonderful  Invention? 

I'ljied  on  *4 -inch  *?ard  pipe*  7  left  h:*gh.  altached  to  an  imdcnrmuud  pipe  lyttrm,  and  47  fret  apart 
I rtquMns  about  22  tn  the  acne  the*  •  era,  villi  only  Sfpooftds  pwmir,  **li  n  ibtil  per¬ 
fect*  V  and  evenly  an  inch  of  w*te*  ii  the  lorm  ol  tine  raxn  m  lour  hours.  Price  each.  p*«lpaid, 

nr  f  rtlt.lHl  r*rr  dtuen.  K  O  B.  Jacksonville 

SPI’.OI  I  I.  INTItOI>l'(  TOliY  4IKKKR— Send  U9  money  order  fur  mcntmhhiK  tJiis 

l»uh« u~atio-i  And  we  *ill  mail  >«»u  a  -ample  M»rir  *  rT  and  otif  booklet.  M.HODKRN  IHRHiATlON." 
One  sprinkler  only  to  each  applicant  at  this  prior  Offer  expire*  November  I.  till. 

J.  P.  CAMPBELL.  No.  ISO  Union  Terminal  Building.  Jacksonville,  Florida 

KKFEKENCf  S  Rra«J«9reet.  Hun's  or  sny  Rank  In  Jacktondlk. 
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The  Extra 


secuRiTy  i 

s— ■ ^5\Auti 


So0^p0ansf  °f  'pSZS°ni t,nei 

Z£.;XBS&£ 


Extra  Experience 
Extra  Value 
*  Extra  Security 
Extra  Organization 


Continental  Motor  Mfg.Co. 


Largest  exclusive  motor 
builders  in  the  world 


Detroit,  Mich. 


i  fie  i^itenu  y  ui pest  jor  isvtouei 


it',  i  yjt 


iii.i 


uc%».  pretty  Spanish  girl*.  shy  anil  well 
i»p*roned,  and  a  sprinkling  of  t h«*  more 
iieiire  types  of  world- wanderers.  In  little 
Smpsea  we  are  shown  the  melange  of 
imanity  as  it  appears  in  the  bright 
awaiian  sunshine.  First  a  glance  from 
ie  veranda  in  the  morning  light: 

<  >gu  wa,  the  .luitanese  yard-mail,  is 
inuing  along  the  horizon-line  watering 
ilma  and  ferns;  lehi,  also  Japanese-,  is 
mie where  on  the  Milky  Way  eonveying 
tpaias  and  pineapples  to  the  breakfast - 
ibte.  and  incidentally  making  a  charming 
it  of  color  in  the  morning  light  with  her 
ray  kimono  and  obi  of  turquoise  blue, 
he  Chinese  cook.  Ah  Yee.  very  much 
i  the  ascendent,  is  (toiling  rice  and  frying 
ananas  against  the  moment  when  ‘'Boss 
nne  kn ukn u  <eut).M 


Then  a  view  of  the  tiny  estate,  bounded 

On  the  north,  by  a  little  native  store 
rhere  you  can  buy  three  eggs,  five  bananas, 
HifcuA’ui  nuts,  and  get  your  watch  mended. 
Urn  on  the  north,  a  pscudo-Japancsc 
tn-st-house,  when*  the  faithful  assemble 
D  fiost-sia.vs  and  distribute  cakes  to  any 
Ihl  all.  On  the  east,  a  New  Kngland 
•non  and  a  tnussy  "Park,"  so  it  is 
ibcled.  On  the  south,  a  square  of  sand 
perpetually  covered  with  drying  fish),  and 
he  Ah  Lum  ston*.  with  Ah  Dim  himself 
nd  the  ten  little  Ah  bums.  iThal 
*iondary  of  Ah  bum's  is  u  soun*e  of  eon- 
inual  fascination.)  On  the  west,  another 
'hinosc  store,  with  a  pretty  wife;  a 
a  pan  esc  «*ur|a*nt«*r  and  his  family,  and  a 
a  panes**  tailor-shop. 

Perhaps  you  an*  asking.  '‘What's  in 
he  yard?"  Well,  first,  and  last,  ami  »l- 
*»y* — mango-trees.  I  am  sitting  under 
w  now’,  with  a  gmiip  of  children,  wuit- 
t*  for  a  ripe  mango  to  fall.  When  it 
omes  “kerchunk,"  then*  will  he  a  race  for 
ll  to  see  who  gets  it.  I  don’t,  you  may 
»•  sun*.  Those  little  |w*oplc  squatting 
>n  their  heels  are  incredibly  swift.  Once 
>poii  a  time,  when  I  grasp**!  a  mango 
'■  hirh  hit  my  nose,  I  heard  them  say. 
The  fuller  take."  (In  our  beach  ver- 
■amlar  everybody's  a  “fuller,"  regardless 
•f  age.  sex,  or  previous  eondition  of 
rtnditude.)  As  you  have  doubtless  heard, 
iting  a  mango  is  a  kind  of  abandoned 
>jr.  Down  you  go  biting  into  the  juicy 
rnit  from  which  great,  luscious  atnams 
-«r  forth  over  your  countenance,  hair, 
■nd  clothing.  It’s  worth  it.  You  count 
h*  world  and  cleanliness  well  lost,  and 
non  gaily  to  the  next.  For  this  is  the 
■ivanabte  rule  of  mango-land :  if  you  eat 
ne,  you  eat  three  at  least.  And  some  little 
rvnds  of  mine  are  a  bit  aggrieved  because 
tirir  mother  has  fixt  the  daily  maximum 
lait  at.  fifteen.  Oh !  parents  can  Is*  so 

wd! . 

Where  did  I  leave  off?  The  yard?  I 
*re  just  made  a  tour  of  it  to  explain 
kt  under  no  circumstances  must  the 
•inches  of  the  kukui  Is*  wantonly  trimmed. 
Us  is  the  form  that  tile  directions  took, 
'Wwine  they  would  Is*  completely  rais- 
derstood.  "You  savvy  this  kind  tree?" 
at-ting  my  hand  upon  it).  "You  savvy, 
«?  Bo»s."  (Oh.  the  number  of  times  I 
voice  J.’s  spirit  ami  authority!)  "He 
o  much  like.  No  want  cut.  This 

£?  Y  es.  all  time* — no  cut!  Boss  too 
h  huhtt  (angry)  before  cut." 

J.  seem*  to  Is*  especially  attached  to 
b  kukui,  ami  indeed  I  do  not  wonder, 
hr  leaves  an*  shimmering  gray  with 


plumes  of  white  blossoms  like  the  lilac, 
only  more  exquisite,  and  a  solid  trunk 
of  deep,  rich  black.  It’s  like  a  bit  of 
poetry,  a  l*ar  of  music  in  the  offensive 
prose  and  discord  of  our  beach  hovels 
and  shanties.  For  we  are  dirty;  shock¬ 
ingly.  fearfully,  horribly  dirty;  sewerage 
unknown;  sanitation  written  only  oil  the 
stars;  stenches  innumerable;  ways  of 
living  curious,  surprizing,  and  all  in  the 
open,  so  "he  who  runs"  and  walks  may 
mark,  leant,  and  fearsomcly  digest. 

"I  can  hear  you  asking,"  the  writer 
hastens  to  add,  ‘“What  about  the  babies? 
How  do  you  dare  bring  them  up  in  a  place 
like  that?  Why  do  you  live  near  the  hovels 
and  shanties?’”  Her  reply  is  readily  given: 

Because  the  "babies"  are  already  germ- 
proof.  Barefooted.  with  only  one  garment 
(rompers i,  bareheaded,  outdoors  day  and 
night  (we  sleep  on  a  screened  veranda), 
bathing  in  the  sea,  drinking  good  milk, 
they  are  supremely,  superbly  well  and 
strong.  Our  cow,  called  after  native 
royalty  Queen  Kuliunmiiu.  is  our  fumily 
hearthstone,  as  it  were — our  Urrs  and 
Penates.  Where  we  go.  she  goes,  or  tin- 
other  way  around.  We  rely  on  her  as  we 
do  on  this  wonderful,  wonderful  climate. 
Sunlight  pulses  around  und  through  (lu¬ 
llabies,  and  shines  from  their  jolly  little 
curls  and  browned  faces.  For  they  an*  not 
pink  and  white,  but  nmlier  these  Sun 
Children  of  ours. 


NKW  SURGICAL  TACTICS  ON  THK 
BATTLE-FIELD 

IT  has  lieen  said  that  the  armies  in 
Europe  have  better  arrangements  for 
taking  care  of  the  dead  than  of  the  wounded. 
It  may  seem  a  ludicrous  example  of  in¬ 
efficiency  that,  when*  large  iiiiiiiInts  of 
wounded  an*  certain  to  result  from  every 
battle  fought,  the  most  elaborate  measures 
have  not  been  taken  to  provide  for  them. 
Yet  something  must  In*  granted  to  the  fact 
that  war  to-day  is  fought  on  a  scale  un- 
precedent«*d,  with  untried  equipment  and 
according  to  tactics  unknown  in  any  former 
actual  lighting  experience.  The  army 
surgeons  and  their  staffs  face  conditions 
for  which  no  one  could  he  completely 
prepared.  In  six  weeks  of  fighting  the 
wounded  totaled  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  a  record  which  the  reddest  page  of 
history  can  not  exceed.  In  the  New  York 
HmUH,  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh.  M.D.,  Pli.D.. 
S«*. I).,  explains  the  difficulties  confronted 
by  the  surgeons  of  to-day : 

During  the  Civil  War  in  this  country,  or 
even  during  the  Pratii'o-Prussian  War.  a 
battle  lasl«*d  for  a  day  or  at  most  two  and 
a  portion  of  the  third,  and  then  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  afforded  to  succor  the  wounded 
and  carry  them  at  least  to  the  Held  hos¬ 
pitals  for  surgical  treatment.  Now  there 
is  very  little  chance  for  that  until  many 
day*  have  passed,  ami  in  the  meantime 
there  an*  ever  so  many  more  wounded  de¬ 
manding  attention  than  in  the  battles  of 
a  generation  ago.  This  new  pniblem  has 
developed  a  new  mode  of  procedure  on  the 
surgeon's  part  and  a  modern  method  of 
earing  for  the  wounded  in  battle  which  does 
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SHAMPOOING 

with  “ Packer  's  " 


brings  lasting  benefits  to 
your  hair  in  a  natural 
way. 


See  how  reasonably  il 
accomplishes  this: 


Its  pure  pine-laden  lather 
first  removes  the  dust  and 
dandruff  which  clog  the  pores. 
Thus,  the  scalp  is  made  clean 
and  pliable. 

Then — as  its  rich,  creamy 
lather  is  rubbed  into  the  scalp 
by  continued  manipulation, 
more  blood  is  brought  to  the 
tissues  and  the  hair  roots  re¬ 
ceive  increased  nourishment. 


In  this  way,  the  regular  use  of 
“Packer’s”  improves  the  health, 
lustre  and  beauty  of  your  hair. 


(  Pure  m  the  Pines ) 


A  generous  Mm  pic  seal  on  rewapt  of  KX. 
in  ttampi.  State  whether  y0u  w»h  cake 
or  liqukL 

Our  manual :  "The  Hair  and  Scalp— 
Their  Modern  Care  and  Treatment,  " 
•ent  free. 

THE  PACKER  MFC.  CO. 

Suite  84A,  81  Fulton  Street,  New  York 
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1  m  man 


l  r*ui.rr  Ska-  l  *ap*o?.  Koibo'?.  Mai 

Tl  IK.  typical  worker  in  Fenestra- 
lighted  plants  is  the  man  of  mul¬ 
tiplied  efficiency:  kept  at  high  gear 
by  the  invigorating  lorce  of  light. 
T  aclorv  owners  and  managers  £nou’, 
by  experience,  that  their  employees 
are  more  efficient  on  the  days  the 
sun  shines  brightest.  Have  your 
factories  flooded  with  daylight  every 
day  in  the  year,  by  using 


^gr/zg 


ihe  one  perfect  way  lo  transmit  day¬ 
light  and  fresh  air  (or  the  good  of 
your  workers  and  the  profit  of  your 
business. 

Built  o(  solid  ttcrl  in  horn  filled  with  re- 
movable,  wil- Adjustable  ventiUtoii  f*rf - 
Irclly  double- weathered  again  *1  tlorra  or 
hre  F mrstr*  a///  fast  a j  long  at  your 
building —  with  no  maintenance  coil,  and 
cccn  I  he  /irtl  pnee  of  Fenntra  It  at  lo+ 
a*  good  wood  tash .  Send  ut  a  iketch  ol 
\cMir  pi  Ant  or  lell  m  your  window  prob* 
U*mi  and  command  our  expert  advice,  tree 
Write  (or  literature. 
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Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Dcfttgn*  and  EMtmate*  Furnlihed 

Jno.  William*.  Inc.  Bronte  Foundry 
S3S  W#«t  27tli  Slrttl  New  York 

Write  (or  our  lUutt rated  Booklet.  Free, 
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SHORT- STORY  WRITING 

A  courw  i>f  lurty  lrt«uoi  in  ibe  history.  i arm.  •true 
t«.re  an.j  m-.init  of  the  Sliorr  Mory  taught  by 
Ur.  1.  lUre  »  ^m»U  Ur  Mliartf  I.IrpU^fs, 
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THE  HOME  COl 


SPONDENCB  SCHOOL 


Dvpt.  71.  SpriolftflU.  Mm. 


Speak  a  Foreign  Language!! 


I  Um  ».ie  A-  lu  f  rkrt  A  flrrftl  *l>H.*it.| 

A«ft  *••»!  1  ••»«(•« I  «•!»«•  rU*u !!•••  fe#  tt»«»  U*« 

•paafS*  Frrmck.  O.rttun  r  Itallaa  X  -  »« 

th«  I* me  U  Irtwr  fin#  p- <••«*  !»  •+  tiii’r»v>  i  nr 
V—a  **•»«■  f-ifUi  leant  ••  ••  w 4 1 y  Ami  •Aai.J,  *1 
K.W.  «lurl»f  *V^r*  mm4u#»U  I19  IU 

Language -Phone  Method 

and  Rowatkal  •  Practical  I  ia<awtry 

Vmm  Aim  pip  l.«u«  fcrlWUftaa  a 

mine  |in<»«M/a  Ik*  f.r».go 

lAMfiiagr  MT»r  *»*t  «•?»  uaUI  *.«•  k»-«- 
it  flrM|*  Ikii  ,  |»f.  rVm II i  '  W rtlr  fuf 
f.M  UngMif*  I  KikM  •  a»«1  loll 
The  1  inluilf-Phonf  Method 
W1  hiaia  Ky-  •  ».  IKk  H.  f. 


/  ihi4  ear  Mkpa tiUlkkn  tawilHf  teraay  bt  nifwl 

T*Ua  bow  to  |u.Jg»  the  (Um«  of  monpoAdawt  arhutiU. 
%Imj  eiplsia*  lie  lasriMi  ^k*— r.  ain»*l»  nrw  feeih^l  ol 
k^mela*  i*strw--t^>n.  l*r  *4*4  Aotecka  •  fr*a*r«t 

legal  a  —  .f  more  sa  t  M  »<it  awihoaa  Utan 

any  ofhrr  cueteap'^'too  e  law  (OMV  It  eol-me  la« 
l-.hrirr,  no  Tfi'  K*m*Il%.  *n«1  »6  C.%r  iv-,k*  ftivaiu^d  Ire*. 
Ikin't  tall  to  lfi>*V*g  .t«  bel  rr  tak  fig  up  the  it .  J>  ol  law. 
$e*4  poisal  Udi)  l-.a  youi  lrr«  U~k 

AMEBIC  IN  SCHOOL  OP  COUESPOHDCHCC 
IrKnTr.llmriltr  ind  UihSi  ,  rhW-»««.U.S.A 


niiU’li  to  save  at  least  some  of  the  awT 
suffering  that  has  to  Ik*  undergone. 

The  surgeon  now  does  not  wait  for  l I 
••nd  of  a  battle,  nur  does  he  remain  in  qua 
lers  some  distance  at  the  rear,  expect  ii 
the  wounded  to  he  carried  to  him,  for  l  I 
number  of  wounded  are  entirely  too  gr»** 
for  that  and  t lie  battle  is  waged  too  str«-i 
uously  to  permit  such  movements  of  1 1 
hospital  eorps. 

Armed  with  a  pocket  surgical  cane,  i 
w  hich  arc  contained  a  numlierof  absolute! 
necessary  instruments  and  ligatures,  an 
with  some  antiseptics,  especially  iotlii 
und.  alaive  all.  carrying  a  hvpoderm 
syringe  and  a  plentiful  sup|»ly  of  morpli i 
and  other  anodyne  drugs,  the  surgeon  «» 
hands  and  knte*  makes  his  way  along  1 1 
rows  of  the  dead  and  wounded  even  whil 
l lie  battle  is  raging,  and,  with  the  shot 
passing  over  him.  stretches  himself  almu 
side  those  needing  care  and  proceeds  i 
help  them  in  the  l>est  way  that  he  can  fc 
the  moment. 

This  is  the  key-note  of  the  surgeon’s  nc' 
duties:  temporary  alleviation  of  pain  an 
stoppage  of  loss  of  blood.  It  may  he  day 
before  the  men  he  relieves  can  be  pliu*** 
in  comfortable  wards  in  some  Held  hospitn 
meanwhile  the  hospital  is  the  field  itnel 
\o  longer  does  the  surgeon  depend  upo 
antiseptics alone,  lie  has  progressed  a  m*- 
beyond  that,  and  now  includes  anesthetic 
invariably  in  his  field  i*quipment.  Di 
Walsh  explains: 

As  soon  as  a  wounded  man  in  encounter*- 
he  is  given  a  full  hv|>oderaiic  «lone  of  mot 
phiu  ami  his  position  is  made  as  eon 
fortahle  ius  possible  by  supporting  wound** 
members  ami  putting  a  fold  of  one  *»f  h 
own  garments  under  his  head.  Ever 
soldier  in  a  modern  army  carries  in  h 
knapsack  a  little  packet  of  antisept  i 
gauze  ami  a  bandage  or  two.  The  surge*  > 
examines  the  wound,  p&rtieitlurly  for  uu 
external  bl«cding,  and  relieves  that  h 
catching  the  artery,  if  one  is  spurting,  an 
tying  it.  Oozing  of  blmid  is  prevented  b 
pu4-king  with  gauze  and  by  pressure. 

A  tourniquet  which  was  the  old -fust 
ioned  mode,  preventing  bleeding  by  twist 
ing  a  bandage  so  tightly  anniml  the  limb  n 
to  prevent  all  blood  from  flowing  throng 
it.  is  now  very  seldom  applied,  because 
may  lie  many  hours  before  more  speeii 
attention  can  lie  paid  to  the  wounded  mat 
and  in  the  meantime  gangrene  or  ver 
serious  infwtive  prts-esws  would  Is*  set  ti 
in  the  limb.  Where  an  artery  is  nc 
directly  wounded  the  pressure  of  gauze  **a 
lie  depended  on  to  cause  stoppage  of  bl*« 
ing.  especially  in  connection  with  the  use  < 
morphiti.  which  lowers  blood-pressure  an 
lessens  the  movements  that  might  cau? 
reopening  of  bleeding  points. 

The  fuel  that  the  gauze  is  antiseptic  an 
carefully  cnrrn-d  by  each  individual  -*<► 
dicr  in  its  origiuul  wrappings,  that  ar 
meant  to  keep  it  aseptic,  provides  th 
proper  material  which  the  surgeon  «-oult 
not  well  take  with  him  in  sufficient  quun 
tity  on  his  crawling  errand  of  mercy,  atw 
which  could  not  be  well  preserved  from  |*is 
si  hie  infection  if  it  were  carried  in  an; 
considerable  quantities.  All  that  •»« 
soldier  carries  may  not  Is-  needed  for  him 
self,  ami  then  some  of  this  material  i 
employed  for  those  lying  near  him,  so  fs 
as  is  necessary. 

Where  bones  liave  been  broken  in  th 
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inibs  by  bullet. s  the  soldier’*  own  hayonH 
r  hi*  ritle  is  used  as  a  splint.  so  that  when 
:  becomes  n«H*eHtfary  t4>  move  him.  w  hen- 
v«r  that  will  be  possible,  the  soft  tissues 
ill  I**  not  further  injured  than  they  have 
•en  by  the  renewed  movement  of  the  frag- 
1HU8  and  the  Umy  fnwtures  remlerrd 
ven  mon*  <*om|M>uml,  tlmt  is,  set  more  in 
mmuinieation  with  the  outer  air.  and 
nerefore  niaile  much  more  in  danger  of 
i/ection  than  they  were  liefore. 

Wherever  wounds  are  expomsl  to  j>ar- 
eular  infection  io<lin  is  used  as  an 
atiseptie  ami  a  protective.  lodin  is  also 
m ployed  as  an  antiseptie  before  the  intro- 
uetion  of  tin*  hyiNslermie  needb*.  S4>  as 
i  avoid  the  e&rryiiiK  in  of  intact  iouh  rna- 
r-rial  fnim  the  skin,  for  soldiers  have 
fled  not  had  the  op|s>rt unity,  even  if  they 
Iwavs  had  the  inclination,  to  wash  them- 
dvrs  for  days  before,  ami  their  resistixe 
itality  is  distinctly  lowered  so  that  ill¬ 
ations  readily  take  place. 

The  antiseptic  having  played  its  part, 
lu*  further  serviees  of  the  anesthetie  colli¬ 
din'  to  restore  the  vietim  and  refresh  his 
.rakeinsl  forces.  Dr.  Walsh  shows  how 
.imla  nurse  morpliin  may  Is*  to  th«<  fevertsl, 
am-nu  ki-d,  and  nerve-frenzied  pufient: 

It  lakes  usually  only  a  few  iiioments 
.(ur  the  hypodertuie  In-fore  the  wounded 
•4ilier  tael*  more  eomfortable,  and  the  dose 
-  usually  law  enough  so  that  ill  spile  of 
h»-  battle  raging  roil  ml  him  he  falls  to 
If  he  has  l»et-ii  through  days  of 
igtitmg,  sueh  as  many  of  the  men  during 
hr  preM-nt  war  have  hail  to  encounter, 
Wp  comes  rather  readily  with  the  belief- 
••eni  aid  of  uiorphin,  in  spite  of  Ins  own 
mill  ami  all  the  hustle  and  tumult  around 
tint.  Tile  pieture  of  these  sleeping,  lielp- 
soldiers  dreaming  away  hours  that 
xould  otherwise*  la-  full  of  iut4*nse*t  pain 
iml  discoiuforl  is  the  one  relieving  feature 
>f  the  awful  scene  of  the  imslern  hatth-ttald. 

Most  c>f  the  woumleil  an-  sulTering  very 
cvvrely  from  thirst,  partly  heeatisc  they 
une  hail  no  op|Mirtunity  t4>  drink  fluids 
u  any  extent  for  hours  before  the  lu&tlle. 
wily  Ins -au S4-  their  exertions  have  tended 
•  »  use  up  their  fhmU,  ami  partly  liecause 
hry  had  lieetl  tim  occupied  with  tlieir 
ummiidings  to  obtain  as  much  fluid  am 
lu->  could  when  tin*  opportunity  pre- 
ented  itself.  The  uiorphin  qui«*ts  this 
hirst  In  ! t#-r  than  anything  else.  It  would 
dieii  lie  dangerous  to  carry  what  might 
•«-ui  a  Ih»uii t isms  supply  of  water  to 
oUiers  uinler  sueli  eirciuustaiieeH.  It 
*ould  raise  their  IiIinmI  -  pressure,  which 
tuuld  cause  bleeding  to  begin  again  in 
■noy  places  even  aftt-r  it  hail  stopt,  and 
atHiIcI  often  be  fatal  for  I  hone  who  had 
bounds  in  the  ahdominul  region  whieli 
pierced  their  stomach*  ami  intestine*. 
Thr  oil**  hup.*  for  llo-s.-  nifii  i.i  tin. I  they 
•-*11  I**  k.*pt  at  resl.  mill  lht*ir  diitwlivp 
l.*f t  quit.*  empty.  Nol  a  fi*w  of  them 
r"o\er  eoinpl«*t**|y  ami  nil  her  rapidly 
wi'I*t  niii'Ii  i'in*uiiiNtam't‘s. 

A  good  ileal  of  ayiupatliy  in  arons.il  for 
•♦.lien  on  thu  tiring-line.  beeaune.  as  a 
'dr,  for  many  hours  al  a  lime  they  do 
W  get  regular  food  and  must  la-  satis- 
"I  with  very  little  to  eat.  It  is  fortunate 
t  many  of  them,  however,  when  wounds 
•aw*  in  the  abdominal  region,  that  their 
■'■ofimi-hs  and  intestines  are  prmeticall.v 
•mpt.v,  for  that  eonstitutes  the  la-st  possi- 
'■<*•  protection  against  the  pouring  out  of 
•Uwtinal  eont.-nts,  which  would  inevitably 
^1  to  fatal  peritonitis.  A  wound,  even  if 


ill 


fireproof,  age-proof  Jump-proof,  vermin-proof —  warmer  in 
M  Inter,  cooler  in  Summer 

Why  Build  of  Other  Materials 

When  You  Can  Build  of  Natco  ? 


NJOI  one  single  sound  argument  has  been  developed 
against  Natco  construction,  and  every  one  of  its  in¬ 
numerable  advantages  is  an  argument  against  all  other 
forms  of  construction. 

1  be  truth  becomes  plainer  and  clearer  the  more  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  looked  into.  )’ou  will  fnJ  every  Natco  argument 
.strong,  every  argument  against  it  weak- 

Partition*.  Bool  and  tool  at  mcII  at  estenot  Mailt  can  have  Natco 
c on «l ruction  and  Natco  fire  idrty—  there  are  different  forms  of  Natco 
HoIIlu  Tile  for  their  different  requirements.  None  is  ipmuine  NaUo 
unlets  it  bears  pressed  into  the  Hollow  Tile  the  trademark  ' 'Natco.  ** 

Morr  irl  <nulno  *i  to  NsSCO  lUluw  I  il#  -A*  ill  h*  found  in  the  new  32-Ctftfe  hsAdbouk, 
FIREPROOF  HOUSES  OF  NATCO  HOLLOW  TlLF/’caiiukmg  .  5  .llt-tr.t™. 

.1  N •4*1.1  >1. Uoert  And  heiAg  an  mvaLaTU  iruidp  ihe  huiltir  Vailrd  In  Any 

«diJrr«  uu«  d  10  cmU  ti>  cover 

NATION/XL  •  FIRE  PRGDFING  COMPANY 
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ur riu kAtiv-iit  ly  col 

HttfhU  tnJoiard 
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■  HlIM/  M w •  w  *4 

►  or  catah*c  and 
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Dustless,  Sanitary  Cement  Floors 

TRI  S-CON  FLOOR  ENAMEL  nop* du.tii.g  oi  con- 
^  vtefe  Hoorsa  Gives  a  smooth,  tile-like  surfac  e.  Wear- 
refuting;  stain -proof;  oU-proof.  Fasily  cleaned 
by  mopnitig.  Fumisheii  in  ;t  variety  of  colors. 
Applied  with  a  brush. 

TRUS-CON  FLOOR  ENAMEL 

U  u»ed  in  Factories.  Warehouse*.  P.»wer  FUni.*,  HoapimU. 
inhuols,  Offices,  Residences,  Garage*,  etc. 
t reindMr«»^frioiii  wMtK  r»»/M  V 

Thr  TRUS-CON  LABORATORIES 
43S  Tru*-Con  Bid*  Detroit.  U.  S.  A. 

•I  tflrcjwtjo/lrijr# — /I-- /  •-<  hn*ot  Pntott 
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Now  You  Can  Buy  a  Bissell  $C750 
Electric  Suction  Cleaner  for  0 1  = 

With  One  Full  Month's  Free  Trial 

QUANTITY  production  ami  close  manufacturing  permit  us 
to  reduce  the  price  of  the  Bissell  Klectric  Suction  Cleaner, 
complete  as  shown  t  to  $67.50. 

Try  It  Through  Your  Dealer — We'll  Prepay  All  Charges 

No  building  so  large — no  home  so  small — that  a  Bissell  will 
not  save  you  money  and  time.  Gives  perfect  service  in  Office 
Buildings,  Churches,  Schools,  Theaters,  Restaurants,  etc.,  as 
well  as  Homes.  Cleans  a  whole  Hoor  of  your  house  from 
one  connection.  Runs  lightly  beside  you — you  don't  fur,'/ 
to  drag  it  or  push  it  on  a  stick. 

See  It  Work  Before  You  Buy  Any  Cleaner 

Th*  move*  nv»realr  at  l»u*1»»*r *hau  built-in  ck*an» 

«*r*  routine  'c-vrral  tinir*  it*  pricr  I  n  n  if*  f«*u«  rtul  m*»tnr  i*  chi*r 
u|>  t«  the  Job-  no  loittf  length"  nf  hipitiu  nvith  (fit  lioh  m.ikii  i*  bend* 
and  It  extract*  th*  in  r.  itrrm-l.idrn  dn*t  that  them*.  km- 

|M>neml  cleaners  catinul  reach.  a-  wt»ll  a-  litter  t«»»*  heavy  lot  them 
ts  •  lit t .  Th<  Bitstll gets  €i'€ry thing. 

It  It  Also  a  Power  Motor,  to  Lighten  Your  Housework 

F«»r  a  *mal)  addlflonal  co*t  \*e  will  supply  von  with  an  F nifty  Wh****! 
and  Huffing  Wheel  for  *har|>*iiinK  knivr-*,  i«>li*hin£  *iher.  and  aho  with 
a  t  Pinter  Bast  to  run  vonr  u.»*hinig  iiu  limn,  bead  mixer,  hicht 

lathe*  t>r  other  *mall  machinrr) . 

A  Month's  Free  Trial — Write  For  It  Today 

Olre  u*  your  dealer'*  name  and  we  will  *erd  it  through  him.  nr  «hr<vt 
il  you  prefer.  / xttndtd payments  arranged  if  distrtd. 

THE  BISSELL  MOTOR  CO.,  324  Huron  Su  Toledo,  Ohio 


Branch+g :  501  Market 

St.,  San  Francisco i  6011  S. 
Olive  St.,  Loe  Angeles, 
Cal. |  Sterling  Bank 
Chambers,  St.  Catha- 
rlnee,  Ont. 


KOTI  Tbs  Bissell  El+cirlt 
Suction  Cleaner  is  mAds 
sad  guaranteed  by  tbs  F. 
Bissell  Cs  .Tols4o.Ukko.ebo 
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With  Ease  and 
Comfort— No 
Eye  Strain 

Thousand*  enjoy 
reading  in  bed  by 
means  of  the  tin- 
equalled 

Paragon 
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-  . . .  .  share  or  drees  by  an p- 

where.  F  ine  piano  light.  Convenient 
ID  dart  rloorta.  Dandy  In  oftes,  fac¬ 
tory  and  for  traveling.  Han.i««.a»e, 
beaut i fully  fin i«h.- 1.  coaipl«*te  with 
V  fthels  and  Il>  fM  of  o»nf.  tS.ro. 
r\*  prenaiil  la  Uji,  Monoy  back 
If  not  aatUfled.  Order  no*. 

jr  ^ - Illustrated 

l\  i  Jp%  i*  _  booklet  free. 
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row*  is  the  Bine  Ridge  Mountain*  of  Vtrg mia 

H’b/r  AW#  Aar  3Urt  Ik*  So*i 
Tb  »4l  and  lb  rrlsp  lalmy  uv  aatani  air  i 

I  -m  ibslr  d»lirk<us  fU»-.r  ta  Ims.  I 

parksd  la  a  Hsaaly  say  la  daag  rsshl  eM  has  J 
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We  lia  v  r  .  u*  T 

■  lomrniftiosuiw,  many 
of  nbom  lusvr  nriUen  u« 
r  their  ippndsUoB  o 4  ■ 

•  hrwe  dtlldous  apple*  V  amort  I  o 

1  '>  >nally  guarani  red  lo  «at  i  ! 

WINESAPS  and 
ALBERMARLE  PIPPINS 

i  Jn-hundmj  of  oop  variety  to  each  bos— 
f  I  SO.  No  aMonarsu.  Spet-ily  varirti 
Ksd re*a  prepaid  la  U.S.  Voor  holiday  gift* 
•IVJj?  tavprabiy  rnnvnl  ll  >ou  ends  bo* 
VVW  A|f|  W«  \N  r  M  ill  •|«t|i  in  Hair 
lorMaUo^een.  Thankagiviog.  t  tirtstmasor 
New  \  ear.  Our  natron* v  bottled  CltfepUsi 
last  vear  were  deUghted  with  re*ul«»-  Our 
output  i«  linsitr^i— order  today  HHrr- 
esu-e*.  People*  Natkmal  Bank.  Lvn.  li- 
burg.  \  a  Writr  >our  Mtnr,  port  ofhi-e 
k  •»'»  eiprrwa  office  plainly.  Remit  J 
\  mooey  order  or  check.  Addrsw  M 

VILLAGE  VIEW  ORCHARDS  * 

a  Bo  I  IT.  LoTiocitoo.  Tk  .  sX 
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doubly  p«'notratinK.  of  an  empty  stomao 
or  im<-Htixu*s  seldom  produees  anythin 
inon'  than  a  very  loeulized  area  of  |>er 
toniti*.  and  men  have  been  known  t 
have  as  many  us  seven  fM-netratinK  wotinc 
of  the  intestines,  u  single  ball  eausing  u 
of  them  l«s-aus<'  of  its  mode  of  passita 
through  >lte  ulMloininal  eavity,  wit  hoi 
causing  anything  more  thuri  a  (Missing  it 
traalMiominul  inttammatory  nwlion  froi 
w hit'll  they  eompletelv  r»s-o\er»sl. 

The  tnorphin  has  a  very  favorable  a^-tio 
in  a  n unifier  of  other  ways.  The  uwft 
si-are  that  settles  down  o\er  a  man  wh 
does  not  know  how  hudly  he  is  wounde 
and  f*-ars  for  the  worst,  while  for  fioui 
tln  re  may  In>  no  elianee  to  help  himself  an 
no  opportunity  for  treatment,  would  « 
itself  prove  fatal  in  many  eases.  It 
perfeetly  possible  for  a  wounded  man  to  I 
literally  seared  to  death  over  his  i-ond 
tion.  which  may  not  1m>  nearly  so  serioi 
os  he  thinks.  Besidi*s,  this  sear»‘  has 
tendency  to  raise  blood  pressure,  to  muk 
his  heart  Iw-at  faster  than  Iwfore,  an 
consequently  to  i-ausi*  bleeding  to  oeei 
more  copiously. 

Nature  mercifully  causa*  many  a  nm 
to  lose  consciousness  shortly  after  bein 
woundisl,  even  tho  the  wound  may  nr 
touch  a  vital  spot  in  him.  During  such 
fainting  spell  bhsding  usually  stops  I* 
cause  the  heart  beats  slow  and  feebly,  bt 
when  tlie  wounded  man  recovers  eoi 
sciousness  the  restlessness  ami  dreml  « 
consequences  that  ensue  often  eause  s.*rioi 
efTei'ts.  All  these  are  dissipatid  by  t  h 
use  of  morphin. 

Besides,  there  is  no  worry  about  other 
and  none  of  that  awful  depression  t  he 
conies  as  a  consequence  of  sit-ing  mortal!' 
or  very  seriously,  wounded  men  all  imiim 
most  of  them  erying  and  moaning.  Tl; 
surgiHin  proceeds  to  crawl  from  one  t 
another,  fixing  up  their  wounds  rapidly  b 
first-aid  methods,  giving  the  eonsolin 
hypodermic,  fixing  them  in  the  most  con 
fortuble  attitudes,  spending  a  few  mil 
utes  with  wwh  one  and  succeeding  i 
relieving  sometimes  a  dozen  an  lion 
He  must  have  his  wits  around  him;  li 
must  lie  utterly  fearless  for  himself;  li 
must  lie  intent  on  his  work,  but  lie  bus  li 
reward  in  the  grateful  looks  of  men  wh 
for  the  time  being  thought  all  was  ov« 
with  them.  Occasionally  after  Imlf  a 
hour  he  has  to  go  hack  lo  some  wounde 
man — often  not  one  of  the  most  luidl 
wounded  who  is  making  a  gn  at  fuss  an 
disturbing  those  around  him.  and  wh 
must  lie  given  an  additional  hypodermi 
of  the  precious  morphin. 

This  is  the  surgeon's  work  all  the  du 
long,  and  as  much  of  the  night  as  he  ea 
actually  keep  awake.  Every  monien 
seems  time  stolen  from  those  who  need  i 
sadly,  ami  it  continues  for  days.  Men  ea 
In-  mow«*d  down  by  hundreds,  and  eve 
thousands,  with  machine  guns,  but  the 
have  to  he  cared  for,  and  their  sufferin 
ndieved  individually.  Even  the  hopeless! 
wounded  is  not  left  to  die  unattembsl.  m 
at  least,  neghs-ted.  now.  He  is  given  tli 
consoling  injection  of  morphin,  purtlv  fo 
the  sake  of  others  as  well  as  himself,  a 
the  surgeon  passes.  The  inhuman  slaughic 
go**  on,  but  the  redeeming  element  o 
surgical  care  comes  in  as  some  coui|>ensii 
tion  for  it  all.  and  at  least  the  siidcrim 
of  men  in  mind,  as  well  as  body — the  men 
tal  torture  having  often  U*en  worse  in  ih< 
past,  than  the  physical  pain— in  relieved 
and  he  is  given  his  best  chance  for  recov  er 
from  his  wounds. 
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SUNDAY  DINNER  SERVED  BY 
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ipartmint  Building,  246  We9t  End  Aee.,  New  York 
Uty.  Two  Kewanee  Smoke (999  B  oiler  §  in  this  building 
eed  $ 1424.00  leee  coal.  in  one  heating  season,  than 
909  a 99 d  in  another  building  of  thm  9amo  9 iso  owned 
y  the  same  concern . 


The  University  of  Chicago 


U.afCCDk  R)a«*«».ni. 


BEFORE  th<*  days  of  the  cool,  com¬ 
pact,  tho  sometimes  uncertain,  gas- 
rango,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  families 
to  purchase  their  Sunday  dinners,  already 
cooked,  at  a  nearby  bakeshop  or  rAlisserie. 
From  that  stage  we  have  progressed, 
through  the  gas- range  and  fireless  cooker, 
to  the  kitchenette,  and  now  a  step  beyond 
is  being  taken.  In  Indiana  appears  a 
reversion  to  the  old-time  method  of  secur¬ 
ing  ready-cooked  dinners,  but  with  a 
difference.  One  does  not  run  around  the 
corner  for  the  roast:  that  would  not  bo 
up  to  date.  Instead,  one  idles  slowly 
home  from  church  of  a  Sunday,  finishes  the 
morning  paper  in  comfort  by  the  fire,  and 
waits  with  faith  secure  for  the  appearance 
of  the  postman  to  bring  the  Sunday 
dinner  direct  to  the  door.  The  Indianapolis 
St<ir  explains  the  operation  of  this  new' 
system  of  eookless  cooking  and  suggests  a 
few  schemes  of  a  similar  nature: 

Roast  chicken  packed  in  dough  in  an 
air-tight  can,  which  acts  like  a  fireless 
i-ooker  and  retains  the  heat,  sent  by  parcel 
post  direct  to  the  consumer,  is  the  device 
of  a  farmer  in  the  north  end  of  the  State. 
From  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  South 
Bend  citizens  are  getting  chicken  for  their 
Sunday  dinners  in  this  way.  It  arrives 
piping  hot  and  is  very  satisfactory. 

That  farmer  is  ingenious;  he  has  in¬ 
itiative.  There  was  the  parcel  post,  at  his 
land  wen*  the  chickens,  and  in  the  distance 
was  a  market.  Why  not  utilize  the  best 
means  of  transportation  available?  The 
experiment  was  tried  and  has  proved  suc- 
•  essful.  Doubtless  be  will  extend  his 
♦•fforts  and  presently  will  l»e  conducting  a 
varied  delicatessen  business  by  long¬ 
distance  order,  for  that  enterprising  sort  of 
man  is  not  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  one 
venture  of  the  kind. 

The  parcel  post  has  not  yet  proved  the 
ihort  cut  between  producer  and  consumer 
that  was  hoped,  but  it  is  such  individual 
experiments  as  these  that  will  gradually 
‘•ring  about  this  desirable  end.  For 
there  are  many  foods,  cooked  or  uncooked, 
that  city -dwellers  would  prefer  to  get 
direct  from  tho  farmer  rather  than  through 
the  medium  of  cold-storage  houses  and 
various  middlemen. 

Chicken  is  one  of  these,  for  the  ex- 
prrienefd  consumer  knows  that  freshly 
killed,  healthy  farm  poultry  has  a  flavor 
quite  superior  to  that  of  fowls  long  in 
tforngo  or  feverish  from  close  confine¬ 
ment  in  crowded  coops  in  market. 

Eggs  would  make  another  marketable 
nr  cel-post  product  if  Home  one  would 
devise  a  safe  method  of  shipment.  [Such 
»  method  was  described  in  The  Literary 
Digest  for  November  21).  1913.)  Fas¬ 
tidious  folk  know  that  really  fresh  eggs 
ire  a  luxury  greatly  to  Ik-  desired,  and  the 
very  suspicion  that  the  specimen  served 
to  them  has  been  in  storage  for  months 
•fFectually  destroys  the  appetite  for  it. 

Country-cured  ham  is  also  a  -  luxury 
'’oveted  by  many  who  find  the  genuine 
Jrtiele  unattainable  in  city  markets — the 
‘low-cured,  smoked  ham  not  known  to 
*ommerce.  Sjwirerib  with  real  meat  on  the 
hones,  well-made  crountry  sausage,  head¬ 
cheese,  and  other  pork  products  are  in 
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Smoke  is  Unburned  Fuel 


Kewanee 

Smokeless  Firebox  Boiler 


KEWANE£  B<?ILErR  Q°M?ANY 


Kewanee,  Illinois 

ti$0  Product 9  Circle  the  Earth 


Steel  Power  and  Heating 
Boiler*.  Radiator*.  Tanks 
and  Garbage  Burner* 


Branches:  Chicago.  New 
York,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  Salt  Lake  City 


will  get  as  much  heat  out  of  80  tons  of 
coal  as  the  ordinary  boiler  can  get  from 
100  tons. 


Furthermore,  if  you  are 

building:  in  a  city  where  a  smoke 
ordinance  Is  enforced,  a  Kewanee 
Smokeless  permits  you  to  use  cheap  bitu¬ 
minous  instead  of  expensive  anthracite. 


You  therefore  cut  your 

coal  costs  in  two  ways  when  you 
Install  a  Kewanee  Smokeless.  You 
save  coni  because  none  of  it  goes  up  the 
stack  unburned,  as  smoke.  And  you  are 
able  to  burn  cheap  soft  coal  instead  of 
expensive  anthracite. 

We  will  gladly  supply  you 

with  literature  describing  these 
boilers. 


The  real  reason  for  installing  a  Kewanee 

Smokeless  Boiler  is  not  merely  because  it  is  smokeless 
— but  because  it  will  cut  your  coal  costs. 

Smoke  is  nothing  but  unconsumed  fuel.  There¬ 
fore  a  smokeless  boiler  is  an  economical  boiler  because  all  of  the 

heat  giving  elements  in  the  fuel  are  used  to  make  heat  and  none  of  them 

get  up  the  stack  un burned,  as  smoke. 

It  has  been  conclusively 
proven,  many  times,  that  a 

Kewanee  Smokeless  Boiler  gets  an 
average  of  75%  of  the  heat  from  the 
poorest  of  soft  coal.  Ordinary  boilers 
seldom  get  more  than  60%.  That 
means  a 


“Home-Making,  the  New  Profession” 
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The  Reputation  ol 
INTERNATIONAL 
BIBLES - 

U  Irajed  on  their  accuracy*  com  ptetcnc** 
and  mechanical  perfection,  goo  styles 
provide  for  every  individual  preference 
at  to  type,  paper,  binding,  illustrations, 
study  belt*.  self- pronouncing  features, 
thumb  index,  etc*,  at  a  cost  no  greater 
than  other  edition*. 

Our  BS-page  Illustrated  catalogue  of 
International  Bible*  is  FREE  on 
request  to  minister*,  superintendent*, 
evangelist*,  teacher*,  readers,  colpor¬ 
teurs.  agent*  and  dealer*. 

Liberal  Discounts 
THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  COMPANY 
1015  Arch  Stroat  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
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demand.  The  maker  of  good  butter  van 
always  find  customers  at  Rood  prices,  but 
the  making  of  ’'gilt-<*dgi>d"  butter,  un¬ 
fortunately.  is  an  art  which  few  have 
mastered,  and  Rood  country  butter  is  hard 
to  find. 

These  a re  but  a  few  of  the  many  articles 
in  which  then*  might  be  an  active,  direct 
traffic  between  producer  and  consumer. 
The  example  of  the  farmer  who  evolv«*d 
the  roast-chicken  scheme  should  inspire 
others  to  original  ventures  in  finding 
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The  Encyclopaedia 
Sensation 

No  Bulk  — No  High  Coot  — But  Si* 
Million  Word*  at  Lowest 
Price  Ever  Known 

The  Everyman  Encyclopedia  is  Up- 
to-the-Minute,  Accurate,  Complete. 
A*  a  work  of  reference  it  contain*  more 
articles  than  even  the  largest.  It  has 
1200  illustration*  and  diagram*.  Yet  it* 
price  it  sensationally  low. 


SPINNING  A  NEW  ONE  ACROSS 
THF.  PLATE 

FOLLOWING  the  wail  of  many  base¬ 
ball  fans  that  the  game  has  become 
all  pitching  and  little  hitting,  comes  the 
news — adding  insult  to  injury — that  a  new 
kind  of  hall  has  l**en  used  for  some  time 
by  several  pitchers,  one  more  difficult  to 
locate  than  any  of  those  generally  known. 
This  is  the  emery-ball,  last  pitched  some 
days  ago  by  Ray  Keating,  of  the  New  ^  ork 
Americans,  against  the  Athletics.  By  the 
help  of  this  Iwill  he  won  on  this  day  a 
scintillating  victory  over  the  world’s 
champions;  hut  the  emery-ball  proved 
something  of  a  boomerang,  for  its  very 
difficulty  urged  Second  Baseman  Collins, 
of  the  opposing  team,  to  show  considerable 
euriosity  as  to  the  manner  of  its  direction. 
Ilis  inquiring  mind  led  him  straight  to  the 
mark,  and  he  forthwith  called  upon 
Umpire  Connolly  to  examine  Keating’s 
glove.  The  luill  was  curiously  roughened 
on  one  side,  and  in  the  glove  was  found 
the  cause— a  square  inch  of  emery-paper 
sewed  into  the  palm.  By  the  aid  of  the 
emery-paper  the  pitcher  could  get  an 
extremely  effective  grip  on  the  ball,  result¬ 
ing  in  quite  a  new  line  of  bewildering 
breaks  and  swerves.  The  New  York  .Sun 
remarks  further  on  the  genesis  of  the  freak 
ball,  which  has  now  been  forbidden  under 
heavy  penalty  in  all  the  clubs  of  the 
American  League: 

When  Keating’s  trick  was  discovered  the 
news  leaked  out  that  most  of  the  New  York 
pitchers  had  mastered  the  new  style  of  deliv¬ 
ery.  Indeed  most  of  the  twirlers  who  were 
supposed  to  be  expert  in  the  manipulation 
of  the  spit  ball  were  using  emery-paper  in¬ 
stead  of  saliva.  They  wen*  schooled  in  the 
art  by  Catcher  Ed  Sweeney,  who  for  several 
years  was  the  battery-mate  of  Russell  Fonl. 
It  was  Ford  who  first  discovered  the  cunning 
use  to  which  emery-paper  might  be  put. 
His  experiments  along  these  lines  n*sult«*d 
in  his  wonderful  record  of  twenty-six  victo¬ 
ries  and  only  six  defeats  in  the  American 
League  campaign  of  1910. 

That  season,  under  George  Stallings. 
Ford  as  a  first-year  man  established  one 
of  the  most  enviable  records  of  all  time. 
He  came  fn»m  the  Southern  League 
highly  recommended  as  a  spit  hall  pitcher. 
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Everyman  Encyclopaedia  today.  It  i*  the 
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inn  league  batters.  His  freak,  or  double- 
barreled  spitter,  was  nothin?  more  than 
the  emery-papered  style  in  which  Keating 
was  discovered.  Occasionally  Ford  would 
offer  the  moist  brand,  but  only  often 
enough  to  keep  conceal  »d  his  real  ace. 

“Sweeney  was  in  on  the  secret,”  said 
Trank  Chance  recently.  “But  he  kept 
the  secret  well.  He  was  the  only  man  in 
the  business  out-side  of  Ford  who  had  the 
faintest  idea  of  Russ’s  secret  up  to  a  few 
weeks*  ago.  lie  tells  me  that  the  discovery 
was  made  quite  by  accident.  Kahler,  the 
Cleveland  pitcher,  dreamed  one  night  that 
Ford  told  him  the  secret.  He  immediately 
experimented  with  emery-paper  and  found 
that  he  could  get  marvelous  results.  He 
told  Sweeney  of  the  discovery,  and  Sweeney 
immediately  realized  that  Ford’s  secret 
had  become  an  open  book.  It  was  then 
that  he  imparted  instructions  to  his 
hattery-mates. 

"Kurd  was  far  more  cunning  than  Keat¬ 
ing."  Chance  continued.  “  Ray  had  the 
•  mery-paper  sewed  in  the  palm  ,of  his 
dove.  As  soon  as  Connolly  called  for  the 
mil  the  cat  was  out  of  the  bag. 

"Ford,  I  am  told,  never  left  himself 
open  in  this  way.  He  wore  a  glove  from 
which  the  palm  had  been  cut.  Then,  by 
palming  the  emery-paper,  he  was  able  to 
roughen  the  surface  of  the  l»all  to  the 
squired  degree  without  runuing  the  risk 
of  detection.  This  he  accomplished  while 
Muffing  the  motions  of  preparing  a  spit- 
tiafl.  Keating  was  too  careless  in  his  mo- 
’ions  to  get  away  with  such  a  smart  hunch 
of  players  as  the  Athletics.” 

Chance  declares  that  never  in  his  long 
experience  has  he  seen  such  a  puzzling 
Msortmont  of  shoots  and  twists  as  result 
from  the  delivery  of  a  ball  properly  doc¬ 
tored  with  emery  application. 

"Mack’s  men  were  completely  mystified 
with  what  Keating  hurled  at  them,”  said 
’he  Peerless  Leader.  ”  Ray  had  those 
triggers  hopping  around  to  save  their 
lives.  Of  course  none  of  the  pitchers  in 
our  league  have  mastered  the  delivery  as 
well  as  Ford  had  in  1910,  for  they  haven’t 
bad  time  enough  to  work  on  it.  In 
Sweeney,  who  was  familiar  with  every 
phase  of  the  teaser.  New  York  had  a 
'wry  distinct  advantage  over  any  rival. 
This  freak  is  more  deadly  to  the  fingers  of 
«  inexperienced  backstop  than  even  the 
'pitlmll  was,  for  it  is  possest  of  more 
faakish  breaks.  You  will  remember  that 
it  took  several  years  to  break  in  catchers 
tpable  of  receiving  the  ordinary  spitter.” 
The  freakish  traits  of  this  latest  delivery 
very  easy  of  explanation.  Deviation 
from  the  course  of  flight  of  a  thrown  ball 
a  caused  by  air  resistance.  A  ball,  spin- 
ling  os  it  travels,  affords  the  more  re- 
utance  or  friction  on  the  side  turning  into 
listing  air.  A  roughened  spot  not  only 
nables  the  pitcher  to  take  a  firmer  grip 
>i  that  this  spin  may  be  greatly  increased, 
ot  also  affords  greater  resistance  to  the 
|  -ir.  Consequently  the  course  of  the  ball 
»  changed  more  abruptly  or  into  the 
*f-akish  shoots  for  which  the  emery-ball 
already  has  become  famed. 
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Wat  always  shaved  quite  clean. 
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His  Truthfulness. — ”  No,”  said  the  old 
wntleman  sternly,  "  1  will  not  do  it. 
Never  have  I  sold  anything  by  false  repre- 
votaiions,  and  I  will  not  begin  now.  It 
*  an  inferior  grade  of  shoe,  and  I  will 
never  pass  it  off  as  anything  better.  Make 
it  ’  A  Shoe  Fit  for  a  Queen  '  and  put  it  in 
•he  window.  A  queen  does  not  have  to 
io  much  walking.” — Now  York  C'.obe. 
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7  A  car  thal  rides  easy  over  rough  roads 
is  clearly  economical.  With  Jolts, 
Jars  and  Vibration  reduced  to  a  mini 
mum,  lowered  up-keep  cost  follows 

I  as  a  matter  of  course.  Make  your 
car  easy- riding  and  economical  by 
equipping  with  the 
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Too  Bad. — The  New  Maid — "  In  my  last 
place  I  always  took  things  fairl\r  easy."* 

Cook — **  Well,  it's  different  here.  They 
keep  everything  locked  up." — Til-Bila. 

InefTirary  of  Prayer. — .Marjorie — "Will 
I  get.  everything  I  pray  for.  mama?” 

Mother  (cautiously)  —  "  Everything 
that's  good  for  you.  dear." 

Marjorie  (disgustedly) — "  Oh.  what's 
the  use,  then;  1  get  that  anyway." — Lift. 

Rare  Courtesy.-  ”  How  do  you  like 
your  new  music- master?  " 

“  He  is  a  very  niee.  polite  young  man. 
When  1  made  a  mistake  yesterday  he  said: 
‘  l*ray,  mademoiselle,  why  do  you  take  so 
much  pains  to  improve  ujhju  Beethoven?'  " 
— Le  Figaro. 


A  Promising  Investment. — “The  lasting, 
delightful  perfume  of  the  age.  One  who 
can  prove  that  the  perfume  of  Otto 
Mohini  is  not  lasting  for  four  days  by  put¬ 
ting  five  drops  on  the  handkerchief  will  be 
rewarded  Rs.  1(X)  cash.  Try  only  small 
tube  and  get  the  reward." — Adv.  in  the 
II  itavada. — I‘u  nch. 

Improvement  on  Nature. — At  the  orphan 
asylum  the  childless  Mrs.  Hathiway.  who 
had  selected  an  infant  for  adoption, 
suddenly  showed  trepidation. 

**  Will  I  have  to  keep  the  baby,  if  it 
doesn't  suit  my  husband? "  she  asked 
hesitatingly. 

“  Of  course  you  won’t  have  to  keep  it.” 
responded  the  accommodating  matron. 
"  You  can  bring  the  kid  back  and  exchange 
it  any  lime.  We’re  not  arbitrary,  like 
the  stork." — Jxulgt. 


Opportunity. — A  young  suburban  doctor 
whose  practise  was  not  very  great  sat  in  his 
study  reading  away  a  lazy  afternoon  in 
early  summer.  Ilia  man  servant  appeared 
at  the  door. 

"  Doctor,  them  boys  is  stealin’  your 
green  peaches  again.  Shall  I  chase  them 

away?  " 

The  doctor  looked  thoughtful  for  a 
moment,  then  leveled  his  eyes  at  the 
servant. 

"  No,”  he  said. — Lippincott’a. 


A  Fable  of  Fortune. — Lazyman,  Con- 
tentedman,  and  Busy  man  lived  together 
in  the  same  house.  One  day.  when  only 
l^azyman  and  Contentedman  were  at  home. 
Opportunity  knocked. 

As  Lazyman  made  not  the  slightest 
move  to  go  to  the  door,  Contentedman 
went  and  opened  it. 

“  I  am  Opportunity.”  said  the  visitor, 
"  and  1  have  something  very  wonderful 
for  you." 

U/.yinan  yawned  and  said  nothing. 

Contentedman  courteously  explained  that 
he  was  not  interested,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  he  hail  everything  he  wanted. 

“  I  Indieve  Busvman  also  lives  here," 
said  Opportunity.  "  Whore  is  he?  I  know 
he  would  be  glad  to  see  me." 

"  Indeed  he  would,  but  he’s  out.  He's 
always  busy  running  around.  You’re 
not  the  first  Opportunity  that's  missed. 
Opportunities  have  been  knoeking  here 
regularly  for  years,  but  he's  never  at  home. 
I  tell  him  it  doesn’t  pay  to  be  so  busy." 

Opportunity  walked  away  with  dejected 
mien. — Life. 


To  Publishers — 

Large  Catalog  Users- 
Consumers  of  Rotar 
Presswork : 

TODAY  our  new,  rapid  modem  Web 
Rotary  Presses  are  printing  one  of 
the  largest  and  best-known  weekly 
magazines  and  the  many-paged  catalog 
of  a  nation-famous  mail-order  house 
Shortly  we  will  be  running  more  rotaries 
(printing  cither  one  or  two  colors  on  all 
pages). 

In  addition  to  our  wonderful  battery  of 
forty  presses  we  have  the  latest  type 
faces  and  a  complete  equipment  of  mon¬ 
otype  and  linotype  machines  — together 
with  departments  for  art  work,  plate 
making,  electrotyping  and  binding. 

A  printing  house  occupying  a  new  build¬ 
ing  most  complete  in  every  detail  of  the 
Graphic  Art. 

If  you  have  a  big  ran  it  will  pay 
you  to  investigate  oar  facilities • 

We  invite  your  inspection  of  this  great 
modem  plant  of  ours— to  acquaint  your- 
self  with  methods  which  spell  economy. 

Publishers  Printing  Compan; 

Specialists  in  Modern  Printing 

207-217  West  Twenty-fifth  Street,  New  Yor 


HEALTH 

Bulgarian  Fermented  Mill 

A  food-drink  much  superior  to  ordinary  buttermilk  A 
aid  'odiice»tioci.  especially  rrcommrnded  to  the  anacml  ,ir 
live  elderly  $j  oo  and  receive  the  Iresh  amt  caret  i»ji 

prepared  culture  o I  ’  Hulgaflcus  three  times  n  week  for  t>J 
month  with  lull  directions  lor  preparing  the  milk. 

AMERICAN  L.  F.  CO.f  West  Newton,  Maa, 


SEXOLOGY 

Wtmjtratsd) 

by  Wdltam  //.  IVaUini.  A  At.,  At.  D..  I *i parts  in  a  ri-sr 
•  Ini!**. m»  *ay,  la  on*  Msiiw; 

Kn>  wh.lp  a  V.4i»f  Msa  SisaiM  Mass. 

KunaMfs  a  V.am g  II s>  d  SK  >*M  Have. 

Kiliiwledgs  A  I’stlirr  Mi  .Iild  Have 
Kruivltdr*  s  tsil^f  Mi.  nid  la-  |<ari  t.  Hi*  **,,0. 

M>  llral  Kn*  "Mj.  a  ltusi.»«i.1  >1..  uld  Haw 
R«..«  Irdr*  A  t-JMS  h  III  Kit  Ml.  uld  Hs««. 
k  -  •  V  «m|  Wifs  Mm'uMHavs. 

k n..«  Itdg®  A  M  lltrr  Sli.-uM  flat*, 

k*.alf«lr»  •  M.  Mi#  MrtiM  tmnsvt  t#.  ttrr  llAi.cliisr. 

M  rill*  si  Ko..W|r#||fS  4  IS  ifs  M*** 

All  In  ms  «•!«•#.  INsMratsd.  if  flO 

Will#  f  r  Other  rsvTj.ls  #  0|..muns  ‘  bc.4  Taj..#  .  I C. .nlenls. 

ParitsA  Psb  Cs.,  TO  Psrry  IU|.,  Pkila..  Pi. 


My  Beauty  Exercises 

will  make  you  look  You  age 
and  More  BeautJiul  than  si 
the  external  treatment 
you  might  use  for  a  life 
time.  No  massage,  sire 
tndty.  vibration.  SAtna 
gents,  plasters,  straps 
filling  or  surgery  —  Jusi 
Nature's  Way. 

Results  cune  eoon  am! 
are  permanent.  My  System 
makes  muddy,  ici How  skins  de  r 
a  d  the  complex  *n  as  fraah  at  in  girlhoodi  firms  t!  e 
tlrsh.  and  never  fails  to  lilt  droopirg  and  sagging  facial 
muscles,  thereby  obliterating  resultant  wrmkle*.  The 
too  thin  face  and  neck  are  rounded  out  and  hollows 
fijltnl  m.  No  one  too  old  or  too  youug  to  benefit. 

My  System  makes  double  chins  disappear  quickly 
and  it  leaves  the  flesh  firm  after  the  superfluous  fat 
Is  worked  away. 

My  Beauty  Exercises  are  supplemented  by  special 
work  to  make  the  figura  more  shapely  and  you  thfuli 
instructions  to  beautify  the  hair,  eyebrows  and  eye¬ 
lashes,  hands.  nnd»  and  feet. 

No  matter  how  tired  ,  five  minutes  of  my  Facial  F.xer 
civ  will  freshen  complexion  and  give  it  a  moat  exquisite 
coloring. 

Write  today  for  my  New  Booklet  on  ’'Facial  Beauty  Cal 
ture.  Body  Culture  and  New  Beauty  Suggestions’*— rM* 

KATHRYN  MURRAY 
Dept.  lilt.  W  State  Street.  Chicago 

7  he  Ftrtt  W  oman  to  J  seek  StiimHfa  Fecial  Exsroa# 
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Is  Your  _ _ „ 

Wife 
Helpless 


Utter  Proof. — “  Do  yer  love  me,  'Erb?  ” 

•*  Love  yer.  ’Liza,  I  should  jest  think  1 
does.  Why,  if  yer  ever  gives  mo  up  I’ll 
murder  yer.  I  can't  say  more’n  that, 
can  I?  ” — Punch. 


AimsEasvAs 
Pointing 
Yovr  Fixers 


Two  Artists. — “  This  pianist  has  won¬ 
derful  power.  He  can  make  you  feel  hot 
i/r«old.  happy  or  morose,  at  will." 

"  That’s  nothing  new.  So  can  our 
janitor.” — Canadian  Courier. 


Dangerous 


Explained. — **  Your  daughter  plays  some 
u-ry  robust  pieces." 

"  She's  got  a  beau  in  the  parlor." 
growled  pa.  "  and  that  loud  music  is  to 
druwn  the  sound  of  her  mother  washing  the 
•iisbea." — Pittsburg  Pott. 


in  these  times  when  more  idler* 
make  more  bruteiand  more  thug*  ? 


THESE  times  nuke  more  idlers.  More  idlers 
mean  more  brutes  and  thugs.  Brutes  and  thugs 
break  your  house;  shock  vour  wife  into  permanent 
hvsteria  and  mark  your  children  with  a  horrible 

fear  for  life. 

Give  your  wife  the  solid  assurance  ot  a  Savage 
Protector  that  she  knows  she  cjii  aim  as  easy  as 
pointing  her  finger.  That  shoots  lightning  quit  k  at  each 
crook  of  her  finger.  That  checks  the  vicious  degenerate  and 

heartless  criminal. 

Fathers,  it  is  your  serious  duty  in  these  times  to  arm  your 
home  bv  day  and  by  night  with  a  Savage  Automatic — the  one 
arm  which  every  brute  and  thug  fears.  They  fear  its  ten  light¬ 
ning  shots  vs.  the  6  or  8  of  other  makes;  they  fear  the  novice’s 
power  to  aim  it  as  easy  as  pointing  your  finger.  Therefore,  take 
pains  that  you  get  the  Savage — the  one  the  brutes  and  thugs  fear. 

.As  harmless  as  a  kitten  around  the  house, because  it  is  the  only 
automatic  that  tells  by  a  glance  or  touch  whether  loaded  or  empty. 
Take  home  a  Savage  to  Jits.  Or  at  least  send  to  us  for  Inlormation. 

SAVAGE  ARMS  CO..  3210  SAVAGE  AVE.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Too  Easy. — IIarrv — "  Marry  mo  and 

vour  smallest  wishes  will  always  bo 

fulfilled.'' 

Carrie—"  I  am  able  to  do  that  myself. 
What  1  want  is  a  man  who  will  gratify  my 
'iggest  wishes.” — Town  Topic s. 


rio ^ 

Shots 

Quick 


A  Brand  New 
Savage  Rifle ! 

This  .11  Tubular 
Repeater  has  all  the 
original  Savage  fea¬ 
tures  —  hammerless 
trombone  action, 
solid  breech,  solid 
top,  side  ejection, 
etc.  Price  $12.00. 
Send  for  circular. 


If  They  Could  Speak. — Aunt  Kate — 
Oh.  you  precious  darling!  Won’t  you 
give  auntie  a  kiss  this  morning?  ” 

Baht — "  I  suppose  I'll  have  to.  Here, 
atirse,  wash  off  Aunt  Kute's  mouth  with 
this  solution  cf  lame  aeid." — Life. 


Agile  Parent. — "  Papa,  what  is  an 

T^-utcheon?  " 

“  Why?  ” 

“  This  story  says  there  was  a  hlot  on  his 
escutcheon." 

•'  Oh,  yes  !  An  escutcheon  is  a  light- 
colored  vest.  He  had  probably  been  carry¬ 
ing  a  fountain  pern." — Houston  Post. 


SAVAGE  AUTOMATIC 


Taken  at  His  Word. — At  a  recent  elec¬ 
tion  the  candidate  was  “  heckled  "  rather 
Ulilv  by  the  loeal  butcher.  At  last  he 
Etv*'  rather  tires!  of  it.  and  hinted  that  the 
man  waa  wasting  time  by  asking  silly 
questions. 

The  butcher,  enraged,  retorted — 

“  If  I  had  you  iu  my  sausage-machine 
I'd  make  mince-meat  of  you.” 

The  candidate  turned  to  him,  and  asked, 

gently: 

"*  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  thou  shouldst 
ij  this  thing?  ” — Tit-Bits. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT,  Ac..  OF  THE 
LITERARY  DIGEST 


But  protects  you  against  a  catastrophe  that  strikes  one  insured  man 
out  of  thirty.  The  company  offering  that  protection  must  be  inves¬ 
tigated.  Does  it  pay  its  claims  fairly,  cheerfully,  without  quibble  ^ 
and  without  attempting  to  get  out  of  an  honest  obligation  ?  / 

The  Agent  of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co.  in  your  town  sells  that  kind  / 
of  service.  He  sells  honorable  intentions  and  he  sells  the  ability  to  carry  /  The 
out  those  intentions.  He  is  the  type  of  man  you  pick  to  deal  with  in  /  Hartford 
other  lines.  /  Fire 

/  Insurance  Co. 

Hartford,  Coon. 

//  Gentlemen:— 

*  Send  me  "Fire  Insur- 
/  once  and  Fire  Preven- 
/  Ben,  "year  booklet  suggest- 
/  i»f  ways  of  preventing  fires. 


Nobody  wants  a  fire. 
We  have  a  booklet 
that  tells  how  to  pre¬ 
vent  it.  Send  for  a  free 
copy.  Use  the  coupon. 


Address 


Digitized  by  Google 
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Arc  Your  Inactive  Funds 
Earning  Interest? 


INVESTMENTS  -AND -FINANCE 


Those  having  funds  earning  no 
income,  and  who,  as  a  result  of  the 
war  disturbance  and  the  consequent 
dosing  of  the  markets,  cannot  invest 
them  satisfactorily,  should  consider 
the  advantage  of  holding  such  funds 
intact  until  the  proper  time  for  per¬ 
manent  investment  arrives. 

Our  interest  tearing  Certificates 
of  Deposit  afford  a  means  for  safely 
and  profitably  accomplishing  thin 
purpose*.  YVe  also  allow  interest  on 
funds  deposited  with  us  in  a  check¬ 
ing  account. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  submit  a 
definite  propositional  your  request. 


Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

140  Broadway 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $30,000,000 


SAFETY  FIRST 

6%  Farm  Mortgages 

That's  (he  only  kind  wr  have.  SI 
vrara  without  the  Vum  ol  a  dollar  Our 
lnve*tmriu«have«UM>d(hetf*to{  time. 
••We're  right  on  the  Ground”  and  know 
exactly  what  we  are  doing  Value*  of 
Itisd  Mi  (hi*  great  agricultural  ant  ion 
art*  steadily  advancing.  Atk  fot  nook 
let  "A”  and  List  ui  Current  OfJerings. 

E.  J.  Lander  A  Co. 

Ora&d  rorki.  V.  D 
Eat  l%as 

Csalial  a»d  iarplaa.  fiou  im*> 


President 
Suspenders 


Coaiart,  imdM, 
■»yU  ami  »«rric« 


“H«ilafvt>on 
or  luoaey  book*' 


MShWey  so  Ueklss 

TWC.1  aSgsrt—  Hit.  CsaSklrWr.  lao 


For  Well  Dressed  Men 

Distinctive  uSlilerite"  Men's  Wear  Special¬ 
ties —  Fit,  Goods,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


Stilerite  Shirts 

litm  wkaft  ml  skirt  HjU  ant  ab*ft  Is.  I  hb.I  >.a 

•%»y  ttaa»d  tali  iMMMrtinrkl  Uank.  (•tamail** 4  U» 

Si  f€m.  ss« 4  r+lumd  four  mu+»y  In  e%m  th*  f  «  f  -r 

an f  rssftuii.  ¥*oa  annul  g«t  ilirl  valuta  _  —  «  • 

•  ~»h#r»  aqvisi  ts  |U«  nX  sajiiuug  >r  3  tnr 
|ti<4M*)uuf  my  prw«.  w  ,w<  w 

Writ*  To-S«»  lor  Fro*  Pacha, i.  200  Samples. 


CfiioritoTicc  AI1  SFSSTSSWTX 

OlllClIlD  I  ICO  styles  i 

•Me  pimptooj  fopim  l*lM  nrsrfa.  l»«s.  atnag  Uo.  (.  ar 
in  aMi>ia  and  ksul  warf*.  me  u.  *V-.  sw.  *ia»  aoua 

aUrsrtsvs  r.rw  frltUd  a«a4  ail  a  #  a 

si  prim  a»»  raging  nos- third  Uflt  Uai»  3  LESS 
7 (Hi  wuald  par  tar  aisaUar  |,«ls  at  bW 

eiaas  kat«f  Jaatari.  than  store  prices 

L»t  ui  land  too  Book  lit  and  Actual  Simple*, 


4  Sanitary  Brushes 

And  Cood.tar  Rubber  Comb  lina»l<d«.  h«4r,  nui.  haft 

as 4  rtnfthsa.  with  isMar  fnaft.  Iralm  ba*«  sUmiasd  kard- 
•  -d  Warkn  sJsalauai  far*d.  ail  ►  mW,  »••»»*  il  /.  C 
Sim rt as  k«.  taaftsfisd  by  ww  gaft«sl«4  wa-r-  Is^tw 
ptmmi  pruenmn.  Is  Ur*  n*l  f  a  -*w|  p^at  tmatMl  al  Th#8rt 


AWOhttart.  Salla.  f**n,  Jrwwlry.  fl«Mh*r«fci'fa.  Oarftrr*, 

•u  Tkwanili  jlhagsiai  Mail  f fin wn  ftpf.’.A»y  Tf»*t  Saak. 

O.  O.  Cl.mlnehaw,  ITS  Rlv*r  at..  Troy,  N.T. 


WHEN  TO  OPEN  THE  STOCK 
EXCHANGE 

ACTION  taken  in  September,  permit¬ 
ting  sales  of  unlisted  securities,  is  be¬ 
lieved  in  financial  quarters  to  be  a  step 
the  influence  of  which  will  act  favorably 
on  the  problem  of  opening  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  for  unrestricted  business.  Just  how 
soon  this  o|M*ning  will  take  place,  no  one 
in  authority  a a  yet  ventures  to  say.  The 
paramount  reason  for  delay  has  long  been 
the  banking  situation.  When  that  clears 
up  sufficiently — that  is,  when  loans  secured 
by  listed  stocks  arc  made  sufficiently  safe — 
it  is  believed  that  an  o(>ening  will  be  made. 
In  some  quarters  it  has  been  understood 
that,  as  a  tentative  opening  date,  Novem- 
Iht  1  has  been  selected.  This,  however,  is 
contingent  on  the  oourse  of  events  in 
finance,  and  notably  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  for  New  York  being  in  full 
o|x*ration  by  that  time.  The  chances, 
however,  of  this  bank  being  in  full  opera¬ 
tion  on  November  1  are  somewhat  doubt¬ 
ful.  Some  authorities  in  the  tmnking 
world  believe  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  will  not  be  ready  before  December  1, 
in  which  case  the  Exchange  would  uot  bo 
opened  before  that  dnte.  On  this  point,  a 
writer  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

“The  practical  work  that  the  New  York 
Federal  Bank  must  accomplish  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  hx*al  financial  situation  is  the 
conversion  of  the  present  Vreeland  emer¬ 
gency-note  circulation,  which  in  New  York 
at  present  is  somewhat  in  excesjs  of  $140,- 
000.000.  For  this  circulation  Federal  notes 
will,  as  a  broad  proposition,  be  issued, 
altho  there  necessarily  will  not  be  a  techni¬ 
cal  and  specific  exchange.  The  new  notes 
will  \h-  based,  us  is  well  known,  on  com¬ 
mercial  paper.  Many  details  will  obvi¬ 
ously  have  to  Is*  worked  out  in  forcing,  even 
at  the  most  rapid  rate  possible,  the  new 
currency  into  circulation.  Bankers  have 
advices  from  Washington  that  the  printing 
of  the  now  Federal  currency  is  proceeding 
rapidly.  There  will  thus  be  slight  prolv 
ability  of  delay  from  the  purely  mechanical 
eud  of  the  situation. 

“But  other  sources  of  delays  can  not  l>e 
so  effectively  handled  in  advance.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  ('lass  C  directors  of  the  various 
district  banks  have  not  lx-en  definitely  an¬ 
nounced.  It  is  known  that  full  selections 
have  been  made.  These  men  are  not 
at  all  likely  to  be  able  to  immediately  rc.*- 
linquish  the  important  positions  thev  have 
heretofore  lxx*n  occupying  and  which  have 
fitted  them  for  the  new  responsibilities  that 
they  an-  to  assume.  Some  may  require  a 
full  month  to  arrange  the  transfer. 

"This  in  turn  brings  up  the  question 
whether  it  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Board  to  inaugurate  the  reserve  banks  of 
the  various  districts  piecemeal  or  whether 
it  will  not  be  thought  desirable  to  place 
the  entire  system  simultaneously  in  opera¬ 
tion.  There  is  much  to  be  said  on  either 
side  of  this  proposal,  since  presumably 
there  will  be  considerable  criticism  by  out¬ 
lying  sections  if  New  York  should  Ik* 
singled  out  by  permitting  its  district  bank 
to  be  first  placed  in  operation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  argument  that  is  suggested 
at  this  renter  is  that  the  Reserve  Board 
will  first  desire  to  make  a  model  hank  to 
try  out  in  a  practical  way  the  various  prob¬ 
lems,  instead  of  allowing  complications  to 
arise  by  attempting  the  same  thing  at.  one 
time  under  varying  conditions.  New  York, 
obviously,  by  its  preponderating  share  of 


the  country’s  business,  would  Ik*  by  lorn 
odds  the  advantageous  district  in  which  u 
establish  a  bank,  after  which  the  banki 
of  the  other  districts  could  be  modeled. 

“Another  feature  that  will  lake  time  wil 
be  the  collection  of  an  efficient  staff  ui 
New  York  capable  of  taking  hold  of  th» 
new  financial  situation  in  an  nutlioritut i\ • 
way.  This,  according  to  banking  interest1 
here,  can  not  be  safely  attempted  in  a* 
short  a  period  as  four  weeks.  It  will  not 
be  safe  to  assume  such  a  heavy  burder 
as  will  have  to  be  carried,  in  New  York  a' 
least,  until  the  entire  staff  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  trained  and  the  delicate  question- 
that  must  naturally  arise  have  been  worked 
out. 

“Another  problem  is  the  selection  and  fit¬ 
ting  up  of  a  banking-house.  There  havt 
been  suggestions,  for  instance,  that  tem¬ 
porary  quarters  might  be  obtained  until  1 1n 
(.'hast*  National  Bank  vacates  its  offices  oi 
the  ground  floor  of  the  Clearing  Uousi 
building.  Such  a  location  seems  for  obviou 
reasons  the  ideal  one.  The  question  ot 
clearings  in  connection  with  or  independent 
of  the  Clearing  House  is  an  interesting  one 
There  will,  too,  necessarily  be  delay  ii 
formulating  systems  of  accounts.  Further¬ 
more,  the  hanks  must  be  called  upon  foi 
their  subscriptions  to  the  Federal  Bank'; 
capital.” 

It  is  believed  that  danger  from  Euro|x-ar 
liquidation  has  become  a  small  factor  in  tin 
problem  of  opening  the  Exchange.  Fai 
more  serious  is  the  banking  situation. 
suggestion  1ms  been  mode,  and  in  soint 
quarters  eominentcd  on  favorably,  that  i 
combination  or  syndicate  might  be  former, 
with  resources  reaching  as  great  as  $254 I,- 
000,000,  to  support  priws  for  stocks  whet 
a  possible  slump  occurs.  On  this  subject  s 
writer  in  The  Financial  World  says: 

“This  task  is  one  that,  tho  formidable,  i- 
by  no  means  insurmountable.  As  we  hnv. 

(Hiinted  out  previously,  the  total  of  Briti-d 
inklings  of  our  securities  is  $5,000,000,000 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  and  per* 
haps  $4>,fXXJ,000,(XX),  counting  Great  Britan 
and  Continental  Europe  as  well.  Author¬ 
ities  disagree  as  to  the  percentage  of  thi- 
great  mass  of  securities  that  will  probabh 
come  from  Europe  sooner  or  later,  but 
even  if  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  wen 
offered,  that  would  mean  $<150,000,000,  and 
only  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  foreign 
holdings  would  moan  that  165,000, (XX 
would  have  to  be  raised. 

"We  do  not  believe  that  the  liquidation 
from  abroad  would  lx*  nearly  so  great  in 
volume  as  e.xpecU-d,  and  think  a  $250,- 
000,000  pool  would  more  than  can-  for  such 
selling,  and,  as  it  would  in  all  probability  Ik 
extended  over  a  period  of  many  months,  tin 
$250,000,000  would  not  lx*  required  all  in  n 
lump.  Mere  pledges  for  that  amount,  with 
assurances  of  $75,000,000  to  $100,000,000 
for  instant  use,  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
meeting  the  situation,  as  we  see  it. 

"The  worst  of  the  panicky  selling  has 
already  taken  place  ami  what  U  now  likely 
to  come  is  selling  that  would  take  the  form 
of  cautious  liquidation  in  order  to  prevent 
sacrifices.” 

EUROPEAN  HOLDINGS  OF  AMERICAN 
SECURITIES 

In  reply  to  inquiries  specifically  addrest 
to  them,  thirty-one  corporation*  on  Sep¬ 
tember  28  had  replied  to  a  Wall  Stmt 
Journal  inquiry  us  to  the  amounts  of  their 
stocks  held  in  Europe.  These  foreign 
holdings  on  June  50  of  this  year  amounted 
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Panama 

California 


xposition. 


I/'*'  See  Southern 
California 

and  the 

ama-California  Exposition 

HERE  are 


ays  plenty  or 
reasons  for  a  trip  to  Southern 
California;  in  winter,  every  day 
is  a  new  reason;  and  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  is  all  the  others. 

But  January  1st,  1915,  offers  still  one  more; 
a  big  one;  a  marvelous  reason.  That  day  the 
great  Panama-California  Exposition  at  San  Diego 
opens  its  flower-decked  gates  to  the  world. 

It  is  a  combination  of  attraevifut*  you  inav 
never  sec  a^ain  in  thi*  world;  escape  from  winter 
cold,  a  visit  to  the  world's  garden  spot,  with  a 
wonderful  Exposition  to  instruct,  to  delight  with 


merely  for  pleasure,  for  new  scenes  and  surround¬ 
ings;  or  for  study,  observation,  practical  know), 
edge,  San  Diego  and  the  Panama-California 
Exposition  should  be  your  objective  point. 

This  great  Exposition  is  to  display  possibilities; 
it  is  an  Exposition  of  tomorrow,  more  than  of 
yesterday;  you’ll  see,  not  only  what  men  have 
done,  but  what  they  can  do;  you’ll  sec  them  doing 
it;  you'll  sec  the  plans  for  what  they’re  going  to 
do;  the  resources  and  opportunities  of  the  great 
Southwest  are  arrayed  before  you. 

The  Exposition  is  a  beautiful  Spanish  Co¬ 
lonial  city,  built  in  a  wonderful  natural  park.  You 
are  invited  to  be  a  guest  there;  to  stay  as  long  as 
you  choose. 

The  gates  open  January  1st,  1915,  and  do  not 
close  until  December  31st,  1915. 

1915  your  ticket  to  San  Diego  1915 


PATIO  OP  THC  CALiroRNIA 
COVNTIM  3VILDING 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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HOLIDAY 

HANDKERCHIEFS 

Buy  Your  Handkerchiefs  Direct 
From  the  Importers  and 
Save  Several  Profits 


No.  15 — Indies’  all  Pure  Linen  Hand¬ 
kerchiefs  with  Embroidered  Name  in 
one  corner.  Put  up  i  Handkerchiefs  of 
one  name  in  each  Box.  Sold  only  in 
this  way.  Over  sixty  different 
names.  Price,  per  box . 


50c 


Ready  November  1st 
Our  Holiday  Handkerchief  Catalog 

Illustrating  the  finest  linr  nf  Handkerchiefs  on 
lliii  Contmrnt.  Send  fur  it  —it  u  Free. 


tampan^ 


Dept.  P 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 


For  structural  foot- weak  ness, 
(falling  arch,  “turned”  ankles  or 
Hat  foot,)  the  Coward  Arch  Sup- 
portShoe.withCoward  Extension 
Heel,  gives  prompt  relief.  It  pre¬ 
vents  arch  strain,  holds  the  ankles 
true,  and  restores  strength  and 
elasticity  to  the  musclcsof  the  feet. 

Coward  Arch  Support  Shoo  and 
Coward  Extension  H««I  made  bjr 
Jamea  S.  Coward  for  over  34  yean. 

FOR  CHILDREN.  WOMEN  AND  MEN 
Send  for  Mail  Order*  Filled 

Sold  Nowhere  Eleu 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

r*4-Z74  CfM.a  s*-.  Mar  W urn  Sc.  Ntw  Tarfc 


iu  total  to  $.118,133,017  par  value,  the 
total  outstanding  stock  of  these  corpora¬ 
tions  being  $3,064,850.775 — a  showing 
which  makes  it  clear  that  the  European 
holdings  in  American  stocks  represent  only 
about  10^5  per  cent,  of  tho  par  value. 
Following  is  a  table  of  the  European  hold¬ 
ings  for  June  30.  1914: 


S  umber 

S umber  of 

Far  Value 

Con  pant 

Stoek 

of 

Em  ror+ixn 

Stork  Held 

Outeafidinj  H aider* 

Haider  4 

ui  Euro  ft 

Am.  CarkYy 

iso.nno.ooo 

10.733 

124 

SS.014.hO0 

Am.  Ice 

10,045,100 

IMA 

Am.  Lrt.  A  Tr. 

2H.M7.5iuO 

3.440 

39 

231.200 

Am  Sea  Ref.  cum. 

501000,000 

3.3-0 

ai 

6.7 19, SO) 

Am.  Sen.  Ref  1 4 

50.000,000 

H472 

303 

2.314.HU 

Am.  Sen.  See.  pf.  A 

17.CUj.itu 

56 

4 

11,962.90) 

.Vjil  Sin.  Sec.  \4  B 

JO.iCU.OQO 

1,420 

73 

13^50,400 

Aw  Sugar  Kef 

90.IMJ.CUJ 

19.136 

71 

292,600 

Am  Td.  k  Td 

544.072400 

57.U59 

851 

12.479.9U) 

Am.  TUjsc.  oam  . 

40,242,400 

1.93*2 

18 

53.500 

Am.  Tohureo  pf 

.  52.775.4fiO 

5.H!« 

115 

W6.VU) 

All.  Court  Line 

tiH.7M.7CO 

3,119 

10 

11.500 

Buff .  Rorh.  k  P 

16400,000 

265 

5 

13, MOO 

LM  k  Hu  U3n 

42.500.000 

6.S42 

4S 

289.300 

Goodrich  o<u 

60.000.000 

3.419 

25 

13.7M5 

Goodrich  rL 

30.11  JJ.UOO 

2.176 

53 

9.2HO 

Km*  City  S»»u 

51,000.000 

2.694 

167 

22.2U5.5UO 

Larlr  Ir  (ia* 

I3.2UU.00U 

1.M2 

25 

249.UU0 

Lehigh  VsDnr. 

6U,60\000 

7.55> 

130 

1.196.450 

Mt»it.|nj«  <  eot. 

3.940.000 

520 

Nst'l  Lead 

45.021.UU0 

6.792 

4M 

371.200 

Neva  is 

9,997,2*5 

H.l« 

40 

29.4*9) 

Norf  k  We* 

130.75O.60U 

5.232 

594 

7.440.600 

Pennsylvania 

499.265.700 

90.114 

1LS22 

74.49U.442 

P  k  Lake  Erie 

29.nM.000 

154 

Phelps  Doigr 

45.000.000 

512 

6 

2V.2U) 

Pu*..  Hm.  .S'.  J. 

25.000.000 

1.364 

i 

20,000 

Rea-lir.x 

140.000.000 

6.705 

425 

RumeJy  M 

2I.65S.300 

2,600 

106 

St.  Joe  A  Gr  1 

13.5yv.ICU 

347 

36 

35h,70O 

M.  Louts*  W. 

36.249.750 

HOO 

23 

165.700 

Sun.  1  hi  (Cal  1 

30.000,000 

4.43m 

T2 

290.400 

StuJrtaker 

40.1 11,600 

1.754 

224 

3,443,100 

Tew  k  IV 

3S.763.HI0 

1/270 

10 

.tm.CMO 

l  .  S  Steel  n»m 

I4M.3Q2.500 

47.C*i5 

122.404.500 

r.SSt M}4 

360/241 ,  ICO 

90.403 

27.514  200 

Wert  Mary  Isa  i 

59.42y.230 

1.IM9 

11 

I77.UM 

W  cuter*  l  mao 

96.752X10 

14.144 

145 

W  noJ«<*th  COCO 

5o.Ciri.iiu 

1.340 

39 

5M«# 

VS  uulvurth  (f . 

14.UUU.UU0 

939 

33 

334,31.0 

Of  the  above  stocks.  United  States  Steel 
is  the  one  most  largely  held  abroad;  the 
holdings  of  common  are  $122,405. 500,  and 
of  preferri'd  $27,514,200.  It  had  been 
thought  when  the  Stock  Exchange  closed 
on  July  30  that  liquidations  in  SUt'l  from 
Europe  had  been  very  large.  Records  for 
August  31  show,  however,  a  very'  small 
decline  in  holdings  over  those  for  June  1. 
The  decline  for  the  two  classes  of  steel 
slock  was  only  2*2  per  cent.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  says  as  to  declines  in 
European  holdings  of  other  stocks; 

“We  have  no  information  as  to  how 
much  of  the  European  holdings  of  other 
securities  were  liquidated  previous  to  the 
closing  of  the  Exchange,  but  applying  the 
same  ratio  of  decrease  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Steel  stocks  to  the  $318,133,017  foreign 
holdings  which  have  been  re|xjrted  to  us, 
only  altout  $8.000.0(X)  par  value  would  have 
been  liquidated. 

“Next  to  United  Stat«*s  Steel,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  reports  the  largest  Euro¬ 
pean  holdings;  these  on  June  30.  1914, 
totaled  $74,490,442,  of  a  total  outstanding 
capital  stock  of  $499,265,700,  equal  to 
14.9  per  cent.  United  States  Steel's  Eu¬ 
ropean  holdings  on  June  1,  1914,  equaled 
in  the  ease  of  the  common  24.1  per  cent,  of 
outstanding  stock  and  in  the  case  of  the 
preferred  7.6  per  cent,  of  outstanding 
stock. 

“Another  company  with  large  European 
holdings  of  stock  is  Kansas  City  Southern, 
of  whose  $51,000,000  outstanding  stock 
$22,205,500,  or  43.5  per  cent.,  was  held 
abroad  June  30.  1914.  Of  American 
Smelters  preferred  “A“  stoek,  $11,962,900 
out  of  $17,000,000  outstanding  was  held 
abroad,  and  of  the  preferred  "B"  $13.- 
550.400  nut  of  $30,000,000  outstanding. 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Euro- 
pean  holdings  total  $12,479,900  of  a  total 
outstanding  of  $344,572,300. 

"Little  change  is  shown  in  the  amount 
of  stock  held  in  Europe  over  the  past  year. 
Twenty-two  companies  have  reported  their 


CONVERT  YOUR  FORD 
INTO  A  COUPE 


Simply  remove  the  regular  Ford  Top  anti 
windshield,  net  a  Highland  Coupe  top  in 
place,  fastening  it  to  the  same  irons  that  held 
the  original  equipment,  tighten  the  nuts  and 
presto  —  you  have  a  stoim-tight,  stylish 
coupe.  The 

HIGHLAND  COUPE  TOP  FOR 
THE  FORD  ROADSTER 

R  an  ideal  car  for  the  doctor  In  town  and  counm 
lu  fashionable,  stylish  appearance  makes  it  apj  t  .* 
to  ladle*  as  a  “shopping  car*  and  for  social  5 1» r 
pfsv-s.  Light  in  weight  but  thoroughly  staunch. 
Ask  your  local  Ford  dealer  or  write  direct  to 

THE  HIGHLAND  BODY  MFC.  CO. 

SoU  maker  1  of  Highland  Com- 
mere**!  Bod"  1  foe  Ford  Chaitit 

Dept.  D.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


.STOCKS 

And 

BONOJ 


A  SMALL 
FIRST 
PAYMENT 


a  Au4  r,. 11  itl  U4nl*f  our  |‘1am  of 


will  rntiil#  y..a  to  buy  «.»»■  ..r 
m*4w  iUrM  ..f  liifli-i m»\e 

d  1  v|i$r ml  Ul-.n 

lh«  ir  J-OUlf  l*f  lb#  firm 

Vmk  *•«<$  liirbinc'  T-  •• 
rwil  lev**!  wUUivr  Ran-  mu! 


Partial  Payment  Purchasci 


ran  Ikit  U  III  •La-1*  and  »»•»•!*  <fto«n  bay*  <-«.* 
•Kai#.#  V  H  Mwl:  Ml  4-w.i,  <>•  »Ur.  of  iVlMfttjI- 
;  $iU4  'wrn.  ftftUO  Hrm  Volk  illy  t»*4  »lr., 
1  •*!■»*'#  I*  •■mrII  ut  .iiiiilf  |iRyia#alt.  ¥..u  r*wi»*  «L« 
wlul#  for  lit#  ••refill#*. 

ti"  >k('l  a  Hr  Execute  Or%Ur§  in 

JfcWfoi  Free.  OBAtS 


Sheldon,  Morgan  &  Co.,  wtJ.ByJSkwcny 

Member*  Jim  York  Sioek  Kxrhonoe 
Mt-here  (  Mmpj  ikxiril  qf  Trade 


The  Standard  Dictionary  sho*s  all  th 
vatious  shades  of  words  and  of  meamne 
contains  Mall  the  living  words  in  the  Engli* 
language/' 


Plan  Your 
Heating  System 


•  for  home,  school,  church  or  ball, 
r  Write  today  forth*  kalamasooCatsloff  1 
showing  how  easily  you  or  any  handy 
mao  can  Install  the  KulamAioo  K  ■ 
Furnace  In  sparo  tlmo  nod  save  |25to  J7£ 
Only  Small  First  Payment  Needed 
Take  a  Year'e  Approval  Test 

Deal  dlroet  with  firtorr-hiw  idrlct  of  ci$«rU 
to  go  by  *nd  be  00 re  that  yt«r  •)  eiem  U  * 
•aver.  G*-t  low  tmrtory  prtc#  it  fry  iteighiL 
Wriu  today  foe  toialog  FtoTTS 

KtUmojoo  Stove  Company,  Msssfsctsrm 
a,  Michigan 


a  Kalamazoo 

Direct  to  You” 
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holdings  on  Juno  30,  1913,  as  well  as  on 
JunrdO,  1914,  ami  in  practically  every  cusc 
the  change  shown  is  trilling.  Kur«>|>eari 
holdings  of  these  twenty-two  com  panic*  on 
June  30,  1914,  total.nl  $1.70.240.052,  as 
against  $151,492,994  on  Juno  30.  1913,  an 
increase  of  $4,747,658,  or  a  little  over 
3  per  cent. 

"In  the  ease  of  some  of  the  companies,  a 
strikingly  small  amount  of  stork  is  in  the 
hands  of  Europeans.  Thus  American  T«>- 
haceo  Co.  with  $40,242,400  common  and 
152,775.400  prefem-d  stock  outstanding  re¬ 
ports  only  $53,500  common  and  $365,900 
preferred  held  abroad.  American  Ice  Secu¬ 
rities  with  $19,015,100  stock  outstanding 
reports  no  Kurop«*an  stockholders  of  r»*eord. 
Central  leather  reports  its  European  hold¬ 
ings  trilling.  Seaboard  Air  Line  reports 
but  $100,000  stock  held  abroad," 


STATISTICS  OF  OCCUPATIONS  IN 
THIS  COUNTRY 

Some  recent  statistics,  compiled  by  the 
Census  bureau  and  eited  by  Hradulrrel’s, 
show  that  the  number  of  people  in  this 
country  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  is 
on  the  increase;  that  this  iuerease  is  more 
rapid  now  than  it  was  in  former  years,  ami 
that  the  increase  among  women  is  more 
rapid  than  among  men.  Of  all  persons  in 
the  country  ten  years  of  age  in  1910.  more 
than  one-half  were  pursuing  gainful  oc¬ 
cupations.  Four  out  of  every  five  males 
were  so  engaged  and  one  out  of  every  four 
females.  Further  points  to  which  the 
writer  calls  attention  arc  these; 

"The  proportion  of  gainful  workers  to 
the  whole  population— 41.5  per  cent. — 
represents  an  advance  compared  with  the 
percentage  given  for  the  year  1880.  which 
was  34.7  jx»r  cent.  The  proportion  of 
the  male  population  engag.sj  in  gainful 
occupations  increased  from  57.8  per  cent, 
in  1880  to  63.6  per  cent,  in  1910,  while  tin- 
proportion  of  the  femalo  population  in¬ 
creased  during  the  same  period  from  10.7 
to  18.1  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  the 
population  ton  rears  of  age  and  over  en¬ 
gaged  in  gainful  occupations  increased 
from  47.3  per  cent,  in  1880  to  53.3  per  cent, 
in  1910,  and  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the 
proportion  of  tho  number  of  gainful 
workers  to  tho  population  as  a  whole,  the 
increase  was  least  rapid  in  tho  decade  from 
1890  to  1900,  and  most  marked  in  the 
decade  from  1900  to  1910.  The  projmrtion 
of  tbj  male  population  ten  years  of  agi¬ 
sm!  over  gainfully  occupied  increased  from 
78.7  per  cent,  in  1880  to  81.3  per  cent,  in 
1910,  while  tho  proportion  of  gainful 
workers  in  tho  female  population  ten  years 
of  age  and  over  increased  from  14.7  to 
23.4  per  cent. 

"As  will  be  seen  by  comparing  those 
figures,  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  tho  female  population  gainfully 
employed  was  considerably  greater  than 
that  in  tho  proportion  of  the  male  popu¬ 
lation.  Of  a  total  of  38,167,336  persons 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  1910,  the 
males,  ns  has  Ih-cii  said  above,  numbered 
30,091,566,  or  78.8  per  cent.,  while  tho 
females  numbered  8,075,772,  or  21.2  per 
cent 

“Among  the  persons  gainfully  occupied, 
those  engaged  in  agriculture,  forestry,  and 
animal  husbandry  led  all  the  rest,  com¬ 
prising  33.2  per  cent.,  or  nearly  one-third 
of  the  total.  Manufacturing  and  mechani¬ 
cal  industries  gave  employment  to  the  next 
largest  laxly  of  workers,  comprising  27.9 
per  cent.,  or  over  one-fourth  of  the  whole. 
Those  engaged  in  theso  two  general 
divisions  of  occupations,  therefore,  in¬ 
cluded  over  three-fifths  of  all  the  gainful 
workers." 


GLASTENBVRY 

HEALTH  UNDERWEAR. 

FOR  MEN 


Every  garment  is  shaped  to  the  figure,  and  guaran¬ 
teed  not  to  shrink. 


Glastenbury  two-piece  flat-knit  underwear  has  a  record 

of  over  half  a  century’s  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  consumer. 

Affords  protection  against 

sudden  chills,  colds,  pneu¬ 
monia  and  rheumatism. 

Made  in  fifteen  grades,  and 
all  weights  of  line  wools, 
worsted  and  merino. 

See  special  feature  of  adjust¬ 
able  drawer  bands  on 

Natural  Gray  Wool*  winter  weight, 

per  garment  $1.50 
Natural  Gray  Wool,  winter  weight  (double  thread  i, 

per  garment  $1.75 
Natural  Gray  Worsted,  light  weight, 

per  garment  $1.50 
Natural  Gray  Australian  Lamb**  Wool,  light  weight, 

per  garment  $1.75 

Natural  Gray  Worsted,  medium  weight, 

per  garment  $2.00 
Natural  Gray  Australian  Lamb's  Wool,  winter 
weight . . . |>er  garment  $2.50 


For  Sale  by  Leading  Dealer* 

Write  for  booklet — sample  cuttings.  Yours  for  the  asking. 


Dept.  Jh. 


Glastonbury  Knitting  Company,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


LISTERINE 

I/m  it  toery  day 

A  bottle  of  Listerine, 
the  taft  antiseptic, 
should  be  included 
among  the  traveler's 
toilet  requisites. 
There  is  nothing  like 
it  as  a  mouth-wash — 
protects  the  teeth  and 
sweetens  the  breath. 

It  is  soothing  to  the 
skin  when  used  asa  toi¬ 
let  wash  after  shaving. 
Many  other  uses 
given  in  folder 
wrapped  around 
the  bottle.  Don’t 
risk  using  imita¬ 
tions — they  may 
he  unsafe. 


AH  Drott*»t*  mtt 
Lattrim 


Luabrrt  Pk.rw.cal  C.. 
Sl.Uato.IU. 


Holstein  Cows’  Milk 
Is  Best  for  Baby. 

A I  railing  doctor  *av*  that  Ao  per  cent  of  all  Infant  trou¬ 
ble*  la  due  to  inability  to  asMiimUte  food,  and  that  "lulnnt 
mon  .tins  could  !*•  NulMd  |OMVC$A|  U  ftUiafanti  *tr$  fad 
intelligently  on  purebred  regUteml  ItoUtnn  Cows'  Mills  " 

If  your  baby  is  has  in*  di*«*Mtve  trouble*,  or  if  you  want 
to  be  $ure  that  It  will  •Icuddy  thrive,  try  HoMein  Cows* 
Milk,  either  modified  or  unmodified,  a*  your  doctor  think* 
be*t.  It  l»  very  similar  to  the  milk  of  the  human  mother  in 
<  lx- m  leal  com  position,  baby  can  readily  digest  and  a«»lml- 
1.4 it.  obtaining  from  it  the  great  vitality  of  the  large. 
Iw*«ltlty.  vigorou*  Holstein  cows.  It  co*t«  no  more  than  any 
other  milk. 

Nuraing  mother*,  who  drink  thi*  milk  every  day,  rapidly 

fain  in  otreiiglh  «nd  thus  gieutiy  Int  rru«e  1m  by*  vitality, 
t  i«  the  roiMt  nutritMMia  milk  for  invalid*,  coiivuleacentu, 
and  very  old  jeiqilc, 

HoUlrin  Milk  i*  naturally  light -colored.  Don't  imagine 
that  >el)ow  milk  i*  better,  for  it  i«n't.  Investigate  the  milk 
of  thi*  black-and-white  cow.  >end  for  our  free  booklet, 
"The  Story  of  HoUtem  Milk." 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 

32-L  American  Bldg-*  Brattleboro.  Vermont 


Digitized  by  Google 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


THE  LAND  o4  MANATEE— on  South 
FToaicU'aattractiveGuRCutat.  Art  inrU-j  «rr  H- 
ettf  income  Irom  4  anvil  I  cnhivatrd  are*  tn  «!k 
HFARTol  FLORIDA'S  FROST- PROOF 
FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  GROWING 
DISTRICT.  Oranges,  grope!* uiLvi?'ety.  I«i- 


n  ■  V-  »  VM4I-KC1, 

luce,  tonutue*.  rii*cm*ig  under  ■  Wmtrr  ami. 
bring  Ug  reiumi  Throe  and  four  croi*  on 
ume  Ur.d  each  year.  Growing  aca* on  WO 
day»  Kv.mtihii  rnnrrwive,  httJc Cities  w  it h 
every  advantage  Hoapiuble  people  (ottuci  I T 
Irotn  ail  parti  ol  United  Sutra  Delightful 
climate  year  '  >  •  !  Our  ft+pajre  lllualnted 

book,  fully  descriptive,  mailed  f ft#  AakJ  A 
Pnde.  OucqI  InHtutHnl  Agent,  Srahi'inf 


TOPHAM  TOURS 

Orand  Tour  Around  the  World.  Small Srhrct 
l^rtiet.  Highest  dan  of  U»v«l.  Tours  to 
Furunr.  South  America  and  the  Orient, 
write  for  Uluat rated  booklet  O. 

T.*k.-TrarvM5  S  R.W.cc.51 


CHF..4P  LAND*  IN  A  MII.P  CLIMATI 
where  big  crop*  are  marie  and  good  nurhe-t* 
eairt  i%  wh.it  lire  South  oflt  YO|  U*l 
stuck,  dairying,  trucking  and  nrcharmng  een 
mnhtjblc.  l-and*  at  flS  an  acre  up.  Poo* 
(eta  and  “Southern  Field"  maniuic  Itcu 
\l  V.  RICHAKIW.  Und  amf  Ind  A r 
S  uthem  Ry..  K.*om  ST.  Wid.mgt.m.  V  C 


An  Exceptional  Opportunity 

10  nrtTKn!  an  old-**tablimlietl  touriit  firm 

•1  local  agent  and  u>  organa*  parti**  lor 
foreign  travel.  Wrtfr/rr  fartuttUn. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  A  CO. 

1C  C*agm*l»*aalHMM  Bm*m.  N»u 


South  America.  Panama  Canal.  Alaska. 
San  Fr*nd»co  Exposition.  Booklet  ready. 

T ratal*  Tran.  14*  Tnaral  Stmt.  Bntra.  »« 


IT’S  THE 

CE^O 

METAL 

HOT  WATER  BOTTLE 

DESIGNED  not  only  (or  prrarnt  comfort  hut 
future  deprcuUbUity  and  trcimotny. 

The  Cello  It  mndr  of  the  fineet  broaa.  heavily 
nickeled,  wtikh  we  have  Itmud  to  be  the  only  ruate- 
rtal  that  will  porttivrly  withstand  the  nrverr  test  to 
which  a  hot  water  bottle  la  iubjeaUHL  No  rubber  to 
dry  up.  crack,  burn  or  Irak.  Sod  to  you  with  a 
guarantee,  not  a  caution  againat  boiling  water. 

You'll  like  the  Cello  beenuae  lt*a  curved  to  fit  the 
body,  without  awkward  angh-a.  Nrver  dlaappolnu- 
gtaya  hot  ell  nfchi.  The  claim  y  blur  Itiuinrl  bag  makee 
ll  toft  at  a  pittow. 

..  _ _ .  .  _  ..  ran  Hid  f mm  a»r  fan* 

You  can  rely  on  the  <  e no  M  wl4bm.t  .Lghi 

to  prove  a  litelung  Iflmd  to  .l4n*.r  0f  •'•W..*  «*r 

the  whole  family  — alwaye  miming  tUe 
rra.ly  for  duty.  mo*m*n  \Xj 

Aik  (or  the  Cello  at  your  « t c»  m*ki can  ^Wrr.T 
drug  of  department  noer—  ftuiKi  vaMi  /lt\ 

I  n  1.  i  and  I  pint  ilirr.  pikn  /■  \ 

SITS.  IT  00  and  f  LOT  re-  9  1 

apeetteely  JSc  entra  foe  I  |  " 

pint  mojaage  handle;  SCk-  irn  i 

eitra  (or  S  and  5  pint  rife*  l f 

Should  you  tail  to  find  the  jP  j 

Cello,  ordrr  direct  from  u«.  ;  •}§  f 

mrntlontiig  *•*•  w*nt*«l  and  M*M-VIr 

name  of  your  dealer,  and  we 

will  deliver  by  parcel,  poet  A4f  „ia~lwr  an-ot.1  u..l 

S repaid.  Your  money  tiock  tum%0%  >»  u  t> 

you  are  not  more  than  aat-  Pau»..t  •r*««g  <iu- 

arr.imnioiiaU*  all 


iOCa  HAM. 


•r  n>  parrel,  pm  g,r  rlia-Her  l  u#rl 

Your  money  back  ,„**#•  u  eomfariahla  fc» 
not  more  than  eat*  it***!*.  Pun,i  *t*«lne  Uu- 
•14*1  *rr..mni...UU»  all 
!*«*•.  ffintrw ti.u  am. I 

_  _  vaoauaa.  tlm  CWUu 

A.  S.  CAMPBE1LL  CO. 

mi  •Hhrf  l*4«W 

SIS  roaaiffl.l  St.  TWlVtlo  la  p»rf*-*«lf  aaa»- 

larr— rurf 
Baatau.  Mim.  Uina  f  **«  All  U. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

EUROPEAN  WAR 

September  24. — The  Kni;lb;h  commander. 
Sir  John  French,  report*  from  the 
Aisne:  ”Our  proirn*s«.  t  no  slow.  ha«  W«en 
continuoutt.  The  present  battle  innv  well 
last  for  some  days  before  u  decision 
is  reached,  since  it  now  approximates 
siege  operations.” 

Petrograd  anuounees  the  Russian  occu¬ 
pation  of  Soldau.  on  the  southern 
frontier  of  East  IVussia. 

September  25. — Along  the  battle-line  in 
Franoo,  extending  from  St.  Quentin  to 
Toul,  the  heaviest  fighting  is  reported 
between  the  Somme  and  the  Oise,  and 
through  the  small  towns  north  of  the 
Somme.  In  addition,  the  forts  of  the 
Meuse,  from  Verdun  to  Toul.  are  being 
heavily  homliarded. 

The  Russian  forces  in  Poland  and  (Salieia 
are  reported  to  be  nearing  each  other, 
for  concerted  action  against  Krakow. 

September  26. — The  Germans  have  ap¬ 
parently  gained  some  ground  at  St. 
Mihiel.'on  the  Meuse,  and  recaptured 
St.  Quentin.  At  the  latter  point  the 
French  are  making  desperate  and  re- 
|>eated  efforts  to  regain  lost  ground. 
Przemysl,  the  only  Galician  stronghold 
in  the  path  of  the  Russian  ndvam*  on 
Krakow,  is  undergoing  heavy  l*oml>ard- 
rnent. 

R< <causc  of  heart  trouble.  Prince  Oscar, 
the  fifth  son  of  the  Kaiser,  is  obliged 
to  leave  his  regiment  and  report,  at  Metz 
for  treatment. 

Disregarding  the  protest  of  the  Chinese 
Foreign  Office.  Japanese  troops  take 
Weihsien,  in  the  province  of  Shan¬ 
tung.  Official  communications  indicate 
that  Germany  intends  to  hold  China 
responsible  for  any  loss  of  territory 
through  Japanese  aggression. 

September  27. — The  troops  of  the  Czar 
are  said  to  have  crossed  through  the 
passes  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains 
into  the  plains  of  Hungary,  and  to 
have  reached  Tarnow,  75  miles  from 
Krakow. 

Germany  is  rushing  a  large  force  to 
reenforce  Krakow. 

The  German  advance  into  Poland,  it  is 
reported,  lias  fated  badly,  and  is  now 
cheeked.  Tin-  central  armies  of 
Russia  are  reportisl  as  advancing  in  a 
wedge-shaped  formation  upon  Posen 
and  Breslau. 


2J  or  the  teeth 

“An  ounce  of  prevention, ’’  ete.,  cer¬ 
tainly  applies  to  the  care  of  the  teeth. 
Clean  teeth  in  clean  mouths  are  important 
health  factors.  Soxodont  will  keep  heilthy 
teeth  healthy. 

Because  personal  taste  varies,  Snxodont 
is  available  in  Paste,  Powder  and  Liquid. 
Your  dentist  would  no  doubt  advise  you  to 
use  either  the  Patte  *r  Powder  tn  the 
morning  to  polish  the  teeth,  and  the 
Liquid  at  night,  because  it  gets  in  between 
the  teeth  and  around  the  gums,  stimula¬ 
ting  and  hardening  them,  and  cleanses 
better  than  Paste  or  Powder. 

Soxodont  Liquid  is  alkaline  and  neu¬ 
tralizes  the  acidity  of  the  mouth. 

There  is  no  better  “teeth  insurance" 
than  Soxodont.  If  you  have  never  used  it, 
take  out  your  “teeth  insurance"  today. 


HUDSON  RIVER 
BY  DAYLIGHT 

The  swiftest,  cleanest  river 
steamers  in  America. 

.  “Wnahinaton  Irvin* " 

"  Hendrick  Hudion" 
-Robert  Fulton" 

-  Albeny  " 

Swfvw*  dttly  e»cn*  Sunday.  All 
through  rail  tick# to  bet wem  Naw  T  irfk 
and  Albany  accaptod  Mutoc  ;  tatoau- 
ntnl.  Steam  beat  ELa»y  canncctootw 
North.  Latt  and  W«E*  Send  lota  cwwto 
b#  illuitratcd  Ucraluf# 

Hudson  River  Day  Line 
Daafcrauat  St.  Fkf  Htm  Ya»k 


DONALDSON  LINE  to  Gftat 
Britain.  Thlrd-cU**  rate  *31  2ft  each  way. 
Cabin  (tl»  now.  $41  ftO.  ftrvqucfH  UU4n*v 

m.  IL  UPI4V  Ar*W 

tat  It.  tmU..  *t.  CtolCiHO 


DUPLICATING  DEVICES 

THE  "UNIVERSAL"  DUPLICATOR  will 
rrproducc  ftO  prrfrct  ct*ur«  of  anvthmt  raadr 
with  typcwrltrf.  pm.  pencil  In  tm  mlnutra. 
F.ipcnntrr  unneerwnry-  Simpb,  ckwn.  No 
hIo#  or  velatmr.  Lrttrr  stxr  IS  2ft.  Write  (or 
tajoklrt.  G.  REEVES  DUPLICATOR  CO^ 
Mim.  4 It  Park  BM*..  Pittaburg.  Pm. 

KENNELS 

DACHSHUNDS 

4  CHAMPION  yf 

DACHSHUNDE 

Malrw  arol  fHM let  R  o®r 
.  umn  hrwvellag  mrh  nf  IhfW  I 

I"  it*  Pr,m*  a**  f  t  | 

VU  «al»  krrso*  «•  «i»l  ».-  4- 

.U.rL  |whfaa*J  ak*  iWlnfufltf 

ALSO  FOR  SALE 

OIW  gr  »n  UAH  w«w,  aa  well  a*  a  f#w 

(  p«n4a«  •■Ivfiir  tw»*4tiif 

Saalk  Skart  K«airb,  Daft-  H.  Eayvkara,  L  I. 


REAL  ESTATE— FARMS 


KENNELS 


SCOTCH  TERRIERS 


HILLCOTE  KENNELS 

•Irffcrwon  Hiiml 
PITTMFOltD.  N.V. 

\V*  havf  (of  aa ir  »mr  f  wqn  tonally  high 
claaa  SctHtlah  imirr  puppkf.  ranging  in  ag# 
Iroiti  thrxr  to  fiw  inoaiiM. 

Th#>  makf  Gooqle 
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A  Oprman  aeroplano  flying  over  Paris 
drops  several  bombs  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  “American  quarter”  of  the 
city,  killing  and  wounding  pedestrians 
and  creating  considerable  damage. 

September  2 8. — The  German  force  under 
General  Hindenberg  has  be**n  forced  to 
retire  from  Poland,  dispatches  say,  but 
is  making  a  stand  upon  the  frontier, 
where  a  fierce  engagement  is  under  way. 

A  fleet  of  nineteen  transports  earning 
.'13.000  Canadian  troops  sails  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  on  its  wav  to  the  seat  of 
war.  This  is  the  first  Canadian  con¬ 
tingent  to  leave  for  the  war. 

Ostend  reports  the  city  of  Mons  to  la¬ 
in  flames,  and  communication  between 
German  forces  at  Brussels  and  Mobs  to 
be  cut  by  the  blowing  up  of  the  bridge 
on  the  main  line  of  the  railroad  at  Bierl. 

September  29. — German  activity  in  Bel¬ 
gium  is  being  renewed  and  the  outlying 
defenses  of  Antwerp  bombarded. 

September  30. — Italy  protests  strongly 
to  Austria  against  sowing  the  Adriatic 
with  mines,  one  of  which  destroyed  an 
Italian  fishing-vessel. 


GENERAL  FOREIGN 

September  25. — Governor  Mavtorcna,  of 
Sonora,  succeeds  in  muting  the  force*  of 
General  Benjamin  Hill  at  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  in  a  preliminary  skirmish  of  the 
new  Mexican  revolt. 

Septeml>er  26. — Railroad  and  telegraph 
communications  t>etweei)  Mexico  City 
and  Vera  Cruz  are  broken  by  former 
Federalists. 

General  Villa  accuses  General  Carranza 
of  violating  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
Torreon. 

September  27. — Provisional  President 
Carranza  agrees  to  resign  his  office. 
Fernando  Iglesia*  Calderon  is  named  by 
Villa  as  his  successor. 

DOMESTIC 

Washington 


September  24.— Secretary  McAdoo  asks 
State  hanking  superintendents  to  oo- 
operate  with  the  Treasury  Department 
in  attempting  to  prevent  hoarding  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  larger  banks. 

September  25. — Secretary  Daniels  amends 
his  former  order,  allowing  all  brands  of 
tobacco  to  be  sold  in  the  Navy. 

The  House  pauses  the  War  Revenue  Bill 
by  a  vote  of  233  to  136. 

The  President  declines  to  permit  the 
New  Jersey  Democratic  convention  to 
indorse  him  for  a  second  term. 

September  28. — The  President  agrees  to 
the  postponement  of  the  Ship  Purchase 
Bill,  provided  it  receives  first  attention 
at  the  next  session. 

September  29. — The  House  passes  the 
$20,000,000  River  and  Harbor  Bill. 


(iKNEKAL 


September  25.— The  Atlantic  Deep-Water¬ 
ways  Association  in  session  at  Albany 
protests  at  Senator  Burton's  filibuster 
against  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill  and 
denounces  the  Senator  as  a  foe  to  inland 
waterways. 

September  28.  It  is  authoritatively  re¬ 
ported  that  nine-tenths  of  the  $2,000,000 
estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie 
has  been  left  to  aid  the  cause  of  woman 
suffrage. 

September  29. — As  the  investigation  for 
criminal  mismanagement  of  the  New 
York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
is  commenced,  four  directors  resign. 


By  the  Mermen  way  only  S operations  are  necessary: 

I.  Stf**p  rate*.  unae<*mrr  »•  lithci 

i.  Mrnara  %  SU*.  lluf  Jr>. 

mg  4. ream. 

J.  mnlS  bru%h.  C  H'gafi  oil  Urher  no  !->*••« 

4.  shave  entire  la<e  ire  or  other  toothing  *ppi *c a- 

Uruppiag  and  re  lather*  Ik.  a  neietttfy. 


By  the  old  way.  these  19  operations  were  nreesury: 

1.  S/fop  ra/nr.  oo  uaitute.1  tide  ol  hcc. 

•,  Work  up  :nbrr  ia  <»p.  i.  shut  u  a*  ha  veil  a  le  ol 

3.  Applr  U’ber  to  lace.  late. 

4.  Kvb  In  with  V.  Weali  u8  lather. 

5.  V  a*f  o Of  able  a i  laca.  10.  Ap?ily  Urtu* 0  to  pfrvenl 

t.  Strop  rax. it  again.  tofroett  And  alUy  tana- 

7.  Kenew  ilrW-up  lather  ing. 


are  the  Old  Way  of  shaving 
with  the  Mennen  Way 


Use  Mepncn’s  Shaving  Cream  and  it  will  take  you  but  half  as  long 
to  shave*  You  will  be  rid  of  all  the  sore,  smarting  after-effects,  for 
Mcnnen's  contains  no  free  caustic  to  bite  and  burn  your  skin. 

You  will  find  It  la  the  lather— not  the 
razor  —  that  has  made  *havhur  a  torture. 

The  full  creamy  lather  of  Merman's  Shav¬ 
ing  Cream  needs  no  M  rubbing  in."  It  in¬ 
stantly  softens  the  stlffest  heard  and 
leaves  the  face  soft,  smooth,  cool  and 
comfortable. 

Mennen* *  Shaving  Cream  U  put  up  in 
sanitary,  airtight  tubes  with  handy  hexa- 
iron  screw  tops.  N'n  amount  of  advertising 


can  make  you  realise  what  n  difference 
there  is  between  it  and  other  shaving  pre 
paratlon*.  You  must  tty  ii— then  v M 
will  know. 

At  all  dealers,  JSc.  Send  JOc  to*  a  demon¬ 
strator  tube  font  a tntng  enough  fur  SO  shaves 
Gerhard  Mennen  Co.,  Arreark,  A.  J.,  makets 
of  the  celebrated  Mennen' s  porated  and  l  ’sole! 
Talcum  Toilet  Powders  and  Mennen' s  Cream 
Dentifrice , 


>rrs 

Shaving  C 


The  Truth  About  Germany 

Facts  About  the 

WAR 


The  above  notable  Pamphlet,  which  is  now  exciting  world-wide  inter¬ 
est,  and  which  gives  the  origin  and  cause  of  the  present  European  con¬ 
flict  from  the  viewpoint  of  Germany’s  most  eminent  men,  issued  under 
the  patronage  of  men  like  Fuerst  Buelow,  Albert  Ballin,  Prof.  Dr.  von 
Harnack,  Prof.  Dr.  Lamprecht,  Dr.  Kaempf,  has  just  been  published 
in  this  country  under  the  auspices  of  an  American  committee. 

This  Pamphlet  can  be  secured  from  Booksellers  and  News-dealers 
generally,  and  from  the  following  Booksellers  in  New  York  City: 

BRENTANO’S,  Fifth  Ave.  A  27th  St., 

DUTTON’S.  681  Fifth  Ave., 

GIMBEL  BROTHERS, 

H.  MALKAN,  42  Broadway, 

PUTNAMS,  West  45th  St.,  Just  West  of  5th  Ave., 

CHAS.  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  5th  Ave.  &  48th  St., 

LOESER  &  CO.,  Brooklyn. 

Trade  supplied  by  the  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.  and  American  News  Co. 
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T7VERY  negative  that  is  worth  mak- 
*  ing  is  worth  a  date  and  title.  The 
places  you  visit — interesting  dates  and 
facts  about  the  children,  their  age  at  the 
time  the  pictures  were  made — the  auto¬ 
graphs  of  friends  you  photograph — 
these  notations  add  to  the  value  of  every 
picture  you  make.  Architects,  engineers 
and  contractors  who  make  photographic 
records  of  progressive  work,  can  add 
greatly  to  their  value  by  adding  notes 
and  dates  permanently  on  the  negatives 
by  means  of  the  Autographic  Kodak. 
The  amateur  photographer  who  wants 
to  improve  the  quality  of  his  work  can 
make  notations  on  his  negatives,  of  the 
light  conditions,  stop  and  exposure. 

Just  release  a  *top  and  a  little  door  opens  in  the  back 
of  the  Kodak  ;  write  whatever  notation  you  want,  on 
the  red  paper  of  the  Autographic  Film  Cartridge  with 
a  pencil  or  stylus  ;  expose  from  2  to  5  seconds  ;  close 
the  door  and  you  are  ready  for  the  next  exposure.  On 
the  margins  between  the  negatives  will  appear  a  per¬ 
manent  photographic  reproduction  of  the  notation  you 
made.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the  Autographic  plan  to 
have  this  writing  appear  in  the  print  itself,  but  simply 
that  it  be  kept  as  a  record  of  date  and  title  on  the 
negative.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  it  is  no  trouble 
to  include  it  on  the  print  when  desired. 

The  greatest  photographic  advance  in 
tacts  ty  yean. 

Xo.  3\  Autographic  Kodak,  pictures  3'^  x 

5#  in,,  ......  $22.50 

Xo.  3  Autographic  Kodak,  pictures  3  if  x 

in., . 20.00 

Xo.  li  Autographic  Kodak,  pictures  2^x 

4*  in.. . 17.50 


KODAK 

You  can  now  date  and  title 
your  negatives ,  permanently , 
and  almost  instantly  at  the 
time  you  make  them. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  «>/*7 

Jtflll  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  The  K*J ak  City. 

AN  AUTOGRAPHIC  NEGATIVE. 
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GERMANY’S  COLONIAL  LOSSES 


GERMANY’S  COLONIAL  EMPIRE,  a  territory  five 
times  as  largf*  as  the  Fatherland,  is  fast  melting  away, 
remark  several  of  our  ivlitors.  These  outlying  pos¬ 
sessions  which,  as  the  New  York  World  notes,  were  “acquired 
with  so  much  pains  and  sometimes  at  great  cost,  were  found  to 
prove  the  weakest  links*'  in  the  Kaiser's  line  of  defense  “when 
the  German  fleet  retired  to  the  protection  of  the  North  Sea  land 
forts."  In  the  light,  of  what  has  l*i'n  hap|>eiiirig  to  these 
German  overseas  dominions,  the  Colorado  Springs  Gazelle 
finds  it  interesting  to  recall  that  “two  months  ago,  when  Chan¬ 
cellor  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  was  trying  to 
iN-rsuade  Sir  Edward 
Grey  to  ki-ep  England 
neutral,  he  promised 
that  Germany  would 
respect  the  territorial 
integrity  of  France  in 
the  final  settlement,  but 
admitted  that  it  in¬ 
tended  to  take  the 
French  African  posses¬ 
sions.”  The  German 
colonial  territory  con¬ 
sists  of  the  African 
colonies  of  German  Southwest  and  East  Africa,  Kamerun,  and 
Togoland;  Kaiser  Wilhelm’s  Land  (German  Now  Guinea);  the 
Histnarck  archipelago,  the  Caroline**,  the  Marianas  (Ladrones), 
the  Marshall  Islands,  and  part  of  the  Samoan  group  in  the 
Pacific;  and  the  “temporary ”  leasehold  of  Kiaoehow  on  the 
Chinese  coast,  with  an  adjacent  protectorate.  The  position  and 
relative  importance  of  these  colonies  may  be  ascertained  by  a 
glance  at  the  accompanying  map  and  table.  That  these  far-flung 
outposts  should  be  open  to  early  conquest  was  inevitable,  says 
the  New  York  World,  tho  it  is  surprizing  that  the  conquest 
should  be  carried  on  largely  by  British  colonial  forces.  This, 
it  notes,  is  what  lias  been  done: 

“By  August  20,  a  British  detachment  from  the  Gold  ('oast 
had  occupied  Port  Lome  and  annexed  Togoland.  the  German 
colony  lying  between  the  Gold  (’oast  and  the  French  territory 
of  Dahomey.  On  September  3  the  German  Samoa  Islands  of 
Savaii  and  Upolu  capitulated  to  the  New  Zealanders,  and  the 
German  Governor  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Fiji  Islands. 


Lad  week  Kaiser  Wilhelm’s  Land,  or  German  New  Guinea, 
which  adjoins  I’apua,  or  British  New  Guinea,  was  occupied 
without  opposition  by  an  Australian  force.  The  task  of  cleaning 
up  the  remaining  German  possessions  in  the  Pacific  Ocean — 
the  Bismarck.  Caroline,  Marianas,  and  Marshall  Islands — has 
already  been  begun  by  the  Australians;  it  seems  to  present,  no 
serious  difficulties. 

“In  South  Africa  General  Botha,  the  famous  Boer  tighter, 
has  announced  that,  he  will  take  command  of  the  colonial  troops 
in  the  field,  and  forces  from  <*a|H*  Colony  have  been  sent  over  the 
border  of  German  Southwest  Africa.  Dar-es-Salaam,  the  port 
of  German  East  Africa,  lying  between  Portuguese  East  Africa 

on  the  south  and  Brit¬ 
ish  East  Africa  on  the 
north,  was  bombarded 
by  a  British  cruiser  and 
has  been  invaded  from 
Rhodesia  and  British 
East  Africa.  In  Kanu*- 
run,  which  lies  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa, 
between  French  Ni¬ 
geria  and  the  French 
Congo,  a  French  gun- 
l»oat  has  »ei/.ed  a  port 
on  Corisco  Bay. 

"While  tho  invest¬ 
ment  of  Kiaoehow  is  a 
Japanese  operation,  the 
British  have  also  landed 
their  troops  from  Hong¬ 
kong  and  India,  and  French  reenforce  men  ta  from  Indo-Chinn 
are  reported  to  be  on  the  way.  It  is  the  moat  formidable 
obstacle  to  be  enoountered  in  the  Allies*  campaign  against  the 
German  colonies,  and  must  be  reduced  by  the  slow  methods 
of  blockade  and  siege." 

Japan  has  also  In-en  active  in  the  Pacific,  and  has  taken  the 
islands  of  Jaluitt  and  Yap,  containing  respectively  the  capitals 
of  the  Marshall  and  Caroline  groups.  Tho  Japanese  occupa¬ 
tion,  it  is  officially  explained,  is  but  temporary  and  for  military 
purposes,  and  the  islands  are  to  be  handed  over  to  the  British 
as  soon  as  it  is  practicable,  or  at  the  dose  of  the  war. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  tho  British  campaigns  in 
Africa  an*  not  likely  to  be  altogether  one-sided.  For  a  recent 
visitor  to  German  Southwest  Africa.  Germany’s  most  populous 
colony,  tells  the  British  South-Africans  through  the  Cape  Town 
Times  that  they  will  be  opposed  by  admirably  trained  nnd  thor¬ 
oughly  equipped  German  troops.  Ho  estimates,  according  to 
the  New  York  Sun's  quotation  of  the  London  Times  reprint 
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of  his  article,  that  "the  German  forces  number  at  least  10.(100. 
with  sixty-fix  six-gun  batteries,  and  a  fine  complement  of 
machine  guns.”  They  are  said  to  have  singularly  complete 
communications,  with  good  telephone-  and  telegraph-lines,  and 
several  strong  defensive  positions  in  country  particularly  diffi¬ 
cult  for  military  operations. 

The  attacks  on  the  German  colonies  have  turned  editorial 
attention  to  the  genesis  and  development  of  the  German  eolouiul 
system.  The  present  German  Empire,  it  is  reinctnlwred,  dates 
from  1871.  The  first  German  colony  was  officially  established 
in  1884.  When  the  present  war  broke  out  Germany's  colonies 
were  five  times  the  size  of  the  Empire*,  embracing,  according  to  a 
New  York  Evening  Po*t  writer,  "a  territory  of  1,027,000  miles, 
and  exceeding  in  area  the  foreign  possessions  of  either  Holland 
or  Portugal.”  The  New  York  Evening  Sun  calls  Germany's 
colonial  activity  "a  post- Bi  stnarck  ian  development."  Ger¬ 
many’s  race  for  commercial  and  maritime  supremacy,  "year 
after  year  distancing  ancient  rivals  and  pressing  close  upon 
English  heels,"  caused  her  to  "view  with  resentment  a  condition 
in  which  her  ships  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  English,  the  French, 
even  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  colonial  ports.  Nowhere 
about  the  Seven  Seas  was  Germany  in  possession  of  naval  or 
commercial  bast's  such  as  even  the  most  insignificant  of  nut  ions 
possest.”  To  repair  this  situation  William  II.  and  the  suc¬ 
cessors  of  Bismarck  made  haste  to  plant  their  flag  upon  territory 
not  already  occupied.  Thus,  continues  The  Evening  Sun: 

"Togoland.  Kamerun.  German  Southwest  Africa,  and  German 
East  Africa  were  acquired;  Samoa,  Kaiser  Wilhelm’s  Land  and 
Spanish  islands  in  the  Pacific  were  annexed  or  purchased.  Ten 
years  ago  the  world  map  began  to  show  considerable  area.*-  I*cnr- 
tug  the  German  colors. 

"Yet  while  Germany  was  doing  this  France  acquired  Madagas¬ 
car,  made  good  her  empire  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Niger 
and  the  Kongo,  extended  her  frontier  in  Indo-fhina,  began  the 
absorption  of  Moroero.  Great  Britain  conquered  the  Boer  Re¬ 
publics.  the  I’nited  States  the  Philippii»*s  and  Porto  Rico;  even 
little  Belgium  eoiue  into  potueturionof  the  vast  Kongo  Free  State, 
incomparably  superior  to  all  the  colonial  acquisitions  of  the 
mighty  German  Empire.  Italy,  ully  hut  still  a  rival,  took 
Tripoli,  the  last  waste  place  on  the  North- African  coast. 

"Thus,  looking  hack  over  German  official  uud  unofficial  com¬ 
ment  during  the  past  decade,  there  is  noticeable  the  ever-growing 
bitterness  and  dissatisfaction  disclosed  over  the  failure  of  miKlern 
Germany  to  aequire  its  ‘place  m  the  sun.’  the  manifest  injustice 
that  was  patent  in  the  distribution  of  overseas  land  which  had 
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allotted  to  France,  with  a  stationary  population.  Great  Britain, 
inferior  in  its  European  population  to  Germany,  splcudid 
colonial  territories  capable  of  receiving  European  immigrants, 
while  Germans,  without  colonies,  members  of  an  ever-growing 
population,  were  compelled  to  lose  nationality  when  they 
emigrated,  ami  German  industrial  prosperity  was  threatened  by 
the  ever-increasing  number  of  lands  in  which  hostile  tariffs 
handicapped  German  exports." 

Such,  then,  "was  the  colonial  emotion  of  Germany  prior 
to  war";  what,  asks  The  Evening  Sun,  has  been  the  effect  of 
the  war  u|xm  her  "insignificant,"  yet  " precious,"  "place  in  the 
sun?”  Simply,  it  answers,  that  while  the  world's  attention  is 
ftxt  on  the  but  tie-fields  of  Western  Europe,  "German  colonial 
possessions  on  two  continents  arc  becoming  the  prey  of  her 
op|K>neuts  ” — 

"So  Louis  XV.  and  Napoleon  saw  their  overseas  territurw** 
vanish.  So  France  lost  Quebec  anil  India." 

Whether  the  German  colonies  an*  vanishing  or  are  merely 
endangered,  it  seems  to  a  New  York  Evening  1*0*1  writer  that 
they  are  "a  source  of  weakness,  not  of  strength,"  to  the  Empire. 
Thus  far.  but  one  has  proved  self-supporting,  and  some  have 
been  heavy*  drains  on  the  home  revenues,  tho  this  observer  is 
inclined  to  believe  that,  if  properly  taken  care  of,  they  might 
in  the  end  prove  lucrative  investments. 

Kiaochow  now  figures  prominently  because  of  the  Japanese 
attack  on  it.  It  is  Germany's  only  foothold  on  the  Asiatic  con¬ 
tinent  .  as  one  of  our  editors  notes,  und  she  looked  upon  it  us  a 
future  "base  from  which  she  was  to  challenge  British  influent**  at 
Hongkong  and  French  in  Indo-Ghiua."  There  are  coal-mines 
near  the  jxirt  and  iron  ore  has  been  found.  Germany  has  spent 
millions  in  development  here,  building  a  railroad,  breakwater,  and 
a  big  floating  dock  at  Tsing-tau.  Germany's  largest  colony  is 
East  Africa.  It  grew  from  a  strip  of  coast  land  acquired  from 
the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  l>ater  negotiations  with  this  potentate 
led  to  an  arrangement  whereby  England  received  some  territory 
on  this  coast  in  exchange  for  Helgoland,  which  has  since  proved 
so  valuable  to  Germany.  German  Southwest  Africa  was  Ger¬ 
many's  first  colony,  and,  according  to  the  figures  presented  w  ith 
the  Evening  Pom  article,  the  only  one  containing  u  considerable 
laxly  of  white  settlers.  It  consists  of  tho  territories  once  known  as 
Daiiiaraland  and  Great  Xamaland.  The  New  York  Times  points 
out  that  about  2,000  of  its  white  population  are  Boers  and  that 
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Germany  ant!  her  colonirw  are  black  on  this  map.  and  her  *  mailer  island  possessions  are  surrounded  by  a  black  line,  Her  African  colonic* 
are  (I)  German  Southwest  Africa.  (21  German  East  Africa.  (3)  K&inerun,  (4)  Toiroland.  The  largest  colonial  terrltor>'  outside  of  Africa  Is  US) 
Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land.  In  New  Guinea.  All  that  portion  of  the  world  not  Involved  In  the  European  War  Is  shown  In  white  on  the  map. 


THE  WORLD  AT  WAR. 


the  colony  is  developing  great  mineral  and  agricultural  industries 
and  that  in  1913  the  diamond  production  was  considerable. 

Leaving  the  war  out  of  consideration  for  the  moment.  The 
Evening  Pont  writer  concludes  that, 

“Undeniably  at  this  time  Germany's  colonies  are  a  source  of 
weakness,  and  not  of  strength.  Undeniably  the  Kaiser’s  vision  of 
*ea  power,  eommoreial  supremacy  founded  on  naval  strength  and 
colonial  development,  has  failed  up  to  now.  So  far  as  the  colo¬ 
nies  are  concerned,  the  reason  may  be  found  in  the  altogether  pa¬ 
ternal  attitude  of  the  Kaiser  toward  them.  Regarding  a  bureau- 
era  tic  system  as  the  best  for 
Germany,  and,  therefore,  for 
all  the  world,  he  has  thought, 
first,  of  establishing  in  each 
a  central  government  rather 
than  trading-posts.  Each 
of  the  German  dependencies 
has  its  complete  comple¬ 
ment  of  officials,  but  tho 
German  immigrant,  know¬ 
ing  this,  still  prefers  North 
and  South  America  to  an 
elaborate  organization  with 
which  he  has  been  made 
familiar  at  home.  The  ter¬ 
ritories  are  there,  but  tho 
people  are  not  tempted  to 
occupy  them.  The  govern¬ 
ment  is  there,  much  in  the 
sense  of  a  regiment  with  a 
complete  set  of  officers  and 
no  private*.  The  expense 
has  been  enormous,  the  re¬ 
turn  nothing  at  all.  The 
failure  or  -success  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  depends  on  tho 
fortunes  of  war,  and  yet  the 
pioneer  work  will  be  found 
enduring  in  auy  event.” 


ENGLAND’S  CONTRABAND  COMPROMISE 

HE  FRICTION  that  threatened  lust  week  between  this 
country  and  Great  Britain  over  tho  vexed  question  of 
“conditional  contraband”  has  been  avoided  by  a  trian¬ 
gular  understanding  between  our  State  Department,  the  British 
Foreign  Office,  and  the  Netherlands  Government;  and  tho 
promptness  of  the  settlement  serves  to  show,  says  the  Chicago 
Herald,  “how  readily  disputes  are  adjusted  if  the  nations  really 
want  to  adjust  them."  The  embarrassment  began  when  London 

dispatches  announced  that 
Great  Britain  intended  to 
regard  foodstuffs  and  copper 
as  contraband  of  war,  and 
to  seize  such  cargoes,  even 
when  carried  by  noutral 
ships  between  neutral  ports, 
if  it  had  reason  to  believe 
that  Germany  was  their  ulti¬ 
mate  destination.  Germany 
requires  food  imports  for  her 
great  armies  and  copper  for 
use  in  the  manufacture  of 
war  munitions,  and  the  cut¬ 
ting  off  of  such  supplies,  ex¬ 
plain  the  London  correspon¬ 
dents,  “is  no  small  part  of 
the  Allies’  plans  to  force  her 
to  her  knees.”  As  Holland 
under  present  conditions 
affords  an  obvious  gateway 
to  Germany,  England  de¬ 
cided  to  intercept  neutral 
vessels  carrying  food  or 
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copper  to  Dutch  ports.  In  a  London  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Timm  dated  September  30  we  read: 

“England's  point  of  view  is  readily  seen  by  observers,  who  con¬ 
sider  England  right  in  stopping  cargoes,  even  tho  she  may  laler 
lie  penalized  in  prize  courts,  for  if  such  stoppage  of  supplies  should 
lessen  the  duration  of  the  war  even  by  a  single  day.  England  will 
save  herself  practically  all  damages,  as  the  war  is  costing  her 
nearly  95.0UO.OOO  daily. 

“The  British  Navy  has  arrested  alsmt  a  score  of  vessels  living 
the  Dutch  ling.  Some  of  these  have  come  from  America  bearing 
American  cargoes.  That  is  where  tho  United  States  State  De¬ 
partment  has  come  in,  and  then-  has  been  a  rather  lively  exchange 
of  views  on  the  subject,  altho  the  whole  negotiation  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  most  amicable  manner  imaginable,  the. British 
Foreign  Office  being  keenly  desirous  of  affording  to  American  ship¬ 
pers  tho  minimum  amount  of  inconvenience  and  interference 
and  being  guided  in  imposing  restrictions  only  bv  the  laws  of 
self-preservation .  ” 

This  attitude,  nevertheless,  evoked  the  protests  of  American 
shippers,  with  the  result  that  England,  after  negotiations  with 
Washington  and  The  Hague,  announced  the  following  com¬ 
promises:  American  copper  shipments  to  neutral  countrii*s  will 
not  Ik-  molested  by  British  ships  when  covered  by  an  understand¬ 
ing  between  shippers  and  consignees  that  they  an*  for  domestic 
use  only;  and  foodstuffs  consigned  to  Holland  in  neutral  ships 
will  not  be  treated  as  contral>and.  The  latter  change  is  made 
feasible,  a* -cording  to  a  London  dispatch  to  the  New  York  World, 
by  “a  new  and  important"  agreement  on  the  part  of  Holland 
not  to  transship  such  cargoes  to  Germany.  These  compromisi-s 
are  made  "pending  tin*  revision  of  Great  Britain's  proclamation 
in  regard  to  contraband."  and  arc  viewed  in  Washington,  ac- 
<*ording  to  a  dispatch  from  that  city,  as  "a  diplomatic  victory  for 
this  Government."  Holland’s  agreement,  according  to  a  Wash¬ 
ington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  is  that,  she 
will  impose  the  following  conditions  on  ship*  bringing  supplies 
to  her  ports: 

"(I)  That  a  guaranty  is  given  that  consignments  will  not  be 
reshipped  to  Germany  or  any  belligerent  country,  and  (ii)  that 
a  ship  will  not  Ik-  permitted  to  dock  in  Dutch  ports  if  it  has  on 
board  a  greater  cargo  of  foodstuffs  than  can  be  utilized  at  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  |*>rt  to  which  it  u  consigned." 

These  conditions,  we  are  told,  are  being  vigorously  enforced  by 
Holland,  who  is  "trying  to  be  neutral  in  the  face  of  great  dif¬ 
ficulties.”  Her  |M»sition  Is  made  all  the  harder,  explains  the 
editor  of  the  l»ndon  Daily  Chronicle,  by  the  fact  that  “under  an 
international  treaty  she  has  to  maintain  the  guaranties  of  right 
*»f  entry  of  imports  into  Germany  up  the  Rhine.”  This  authority 
on  to  explain  that 


“A  certain  number  of  articles  are  contraband  at  present,  and 
Hollund  rigorously  excludes  them.  Other  articles  come  under 
the  disputed  category  of  conditional  contraband.  Holland  can 
give  no  guaranty  to  the  Allies  that  these  will  not  get  through  to 
Germany.  All  she  can  do  is  to  get  a  guaranty  from  importers  of 
goods  intended  for  home  consumption. 

"The  difficulty  of  the  Rhine  convention  is  overcome  chiefly* 
by  Holland  stopping  the  possible  reexportation  of  goods  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  required  by  the  Dutch  people,  but  this  can 
only  be  done  in  cases  where  prices  have  risen  and  State  inter¬ 
vention  is  justified.” 

Kmltarrassing  situations  such  as  that  from  which  England  and 
the  United  States  are  extricated  by  the  present  compromise, 
remark  many  of  our  editors,  an-  bound  to  develop  as  long  as 
there  is  no  general  international  agreement  on  the  subject  of 
"conditional  contraband."  A  partial  solution  of  this  problem 
was  reached  at  an  international  maritime  conference  in  the* 
winter  of  1907-8,  when  several  of  tho  nations  subscribed  to 
Article  35  of  the  Declaration  of  London,  which  provides  that 
“conditional  contraband  is  not  liable  to  capture  except  when 
found  on  board  a  vessel  hound  for  territory  belonging  to  or  ix*- 
cupicd  by  the  enemy,  and  when  it  is  not  to  Ik*  discharged  in 
an  intervening  jKirt.”  Great  Britain,  however,  accepted  the 
Declaration  of  London  only  in  part,  her  Parliament  specifically 
rejecting  Article  35.  Under  the  head  of  contraband,  as  tho 
editors  remind  us.  is  classed  "what  the  average  man  would  term 
'munitions  of  war' — arms  and  other  distinctly  military  equi|>- 
ment."  Conditional  contraband  is  a  class  much  less  clearly 
defined,  and  may  include  “foodstuffs,  fuel,  clothing,  railway 
material,  and  other  articles  not  necessarily  of  military  use,  but 
which  may  lx-  of  such  use." 

The  New  York  Tribune  sees  humor  in  tho  fact  that  England's 
first  intention  to  seize  cargoes  of  conditional  contraband  carried 
from  America  to  Dutch  jHirts  in  neutral  ships  finds  its  chief 
support  in  the  doctrine  of  "continuous  voyages,"  a  doctrine 
originated  and  maintained  by  the  United  States  in  the  face  of 
British  protest  at  the  time  of  our  Civil  War.  This  doctrine 
seeks  to  make  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  trade  between 
neutrals  must  not  Ik*  disturbed  by  war.  Concerning  it  we  read 
in  the  Manchester  (England)  Guardian; 

“Until  the  American  Civil  War  it  hud  never  been  suggested 
that  even  absolute  contraband  could  be  seized  in  a  neutral  ship 
bound  to  a  neutral  port,  however  near  the  enemy’s  territory. 
To  minimize  the  risk  of  capture  in  that  war  Idoekad e-runners 
resorted  to  the  device  of  conveying  contraband  in  neu’ral  sailing- 
vessels  from  Britain  to  a  neutral  port  in  tho  W*  i  ?ud  «*s,  whence 
the  cargo  ran  tho  blockade  in  swift  steam- ve'-e  Is  n;  light  draft. 
The  American  cruisers  met  this  move  by  t*-''i*. :  the  neutral 
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sailing-ship  before  reaching  its  neutral  destination,  and  suceess- 
fully  claimed  condemnation  of  the  cargo  from  the  American 
prize-courts  on  the  ground  that  the  voyage  «»f  the  goods,  if  not 
of  the  ship,  was  continuous  from  a  neutral  to  an  enemy’s  country 
despite  transshipment  at  an  intervening  neutral  |*ort.  The 
American  decisions  gave  rise  to  much  outcry  from  the  learned 
who  denounced  them  ns  unfounded  in  principle  or  authority, 
hut  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  British  Government,  alt  ho  urged 
by  the  ship-owners  affected,  did  not  officially  protest." 

Turning  to  the  comment  of  the  United  States  press  we  tind  a 
general  tone  of  satisfaction  with  the  solution  reached — the  more 
so  because,  as  the  Washington  I ‘out  remarks,  “the  double  duty 
of  observing  the  obligations  of  neutrality  and  of  enforcing  our 
rights  as  a  neutral  is  tin*  most  delicate  and  im|M>rtant  task  that 
confronts  our  Government."  Says  the  Chicago  Herald: 

"With  tin*  supply  or  non-supply  of  the  enemy’s  forces  the 
United  States  naturally  had  no  concern.  Its  concern  was  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  commerce  between  neutral 
nations.  It  naturally  probated  against  any  theory  which  could 
he  made  to  prohibit  commerce  between  neutral  nations. 

“In  view  of  this  attitude,  sound  in  reason  and  maintaimsl  with 
temperate  firmness,  the  British  Government  receded  from  its 
position.  The  assurances  given  by  the  Duteh  Government  that 
it  will  prevent  the  exportation  of  foodstuffs  to  Germany  natu¬ 
rally  helped  to  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

“There  were  powerful  reasons  on  all  sidca  to  bring  about  the 
spirit  of  reasonable  settlement.  But  the  case  shows  none  the 
less  that  a  settlement  can  always  be  found  by  nations  that  ap¬ 
proach  the  issue  without  any  other  idea  than  that  of  settling  it." 

In  an  informative  editorial  on  neutrality  and  contraband  The 
H’aU  Street  Journal  explains  that 

“A  'conduct  friendly  and  impartial’  does  not  mako  it  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  prevent  its  citizens  from  trading  with  any 
of  the  belligerent  Powers.  Therefore,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  may  load  a  vessel  here  with  wheat,  army  shoes,  armored 
cars,  or  any  commodities,  and  clear  it  for  a  port  in  England, 
France.  Germany,  or  Austria,  without  a  violation  of  neutrality. 

“On  the  other  hand  (if  the  goods  are  contraband),  he  runs  the 
risk  of  capture  by  n  belligerent  power,  and  the  United  States  has 
no  right  to  come  to  his  aid.  The  risk  is  his  own.  He  can  sell 
wheat  or  copper  to  Germany  or  England,  and  deliver  it  if  he  can. 
But  whether  delivered  or  captured,  the  loading  and  clearing  from 
nur  ports  is  not  a  violation  of  neutrality." 

The  New  York  »Sm«  points  out  that  while  the  practical  effect 
of  the  present  understanding  between  this  country.  Great  Britain, 
and  Holland  “is  of  the  highest  importance,”  no  question  of  in¬ 
ternational  law  and  practise  is  settled  by  it.  We  read: 

“  England  has  yielded  nothing  of  the  principle  for  which 
-he  contends;  a  principle,  by  the  way.  which  has  been  persis¬ 
tently  and  traditionally  maintained  by  our  own  Government." 


FREE  MARKETS  FOR  CITY  DWELLERS 

KRHAPS  when  the  school  children  of  New  York  have  all 
read  the  pamphlet,  “How  to  Buy,"  recently  distributed 
among  them  by  the  city  fathers,  and  other  children  in 
other  cities  have  hud  similar  instruction,  and  when  farmers 
have  heeded  the  excellent  advice  on  how  to  sell  which  is  being 
offered  them  by  city-bred  editors,  municipal-market  schemes 
will  he  more  successful  in  cutting  down  the  cost  of  living.  For 
the  Baltimore  .1  meriean  is  but  one  of  several  papers  to  note 
editorially  that  from  reports  coming  from  a  number  of  cities 
which  have  been  trying  the  experiment  of  municipally  controlled 
markets  “it  dot's  not  seem  that  in  a  single  instance  expectations 
as  to  lowering  the  retail  cost  of  food*  to  city  consumers  have  been 
realized."  Chicago,  wo  are  reminded,  opened  a  municipal 
market  alsmt  three  weeks  ago  "amid  general  rejoicing,  hut  the 
market  has  been  doing  such  u  small  business  that,  according  to 
Tin  Tribune,  the  plan  of  establishing  other  markets  in  congested 
residential  districts  has  liecn  abandoned."  New  York's  market 
scheme  "seems  to  have  been  kept  alive  only  by  continual 
boosting."  The  curb  markets  tried  in  Philadelphia,  The  A  meri- 
ca n  learns,  "met  with  only  moderate  success,"  while  “public 
markets  established  in  Indianapolis  and  Portland,  Ore.,  seem 
to  have  fuilod  almost  completely."  The  trouble  in  all  these 
eases,  to  judge  from  press  reports,  would  seem  to  be.  not  that 
fruits  and  vegetables  wen*  not  actually  sold  at  low  prices— for 
they  were  hut  that  either  sellers  or  buyers  failed  to  show 
sufficient  interest  in  the  markets  to  make  the  total  sales  much 
more  than  a  negligible  quantity. 

In  New  York,  where  the  public  markets  have  been  open 
about  six  weeks,  it  would  seem,  according  to  a  statement  in 
The  Commercial,  to  be  the  buyers  who  are  tiring  of  the  experi¬ 
ment.  “Already,"  it  declares,  “the  air  is  filled  with  the  whining 
of  women  who  refuse  to  carry  home  their  purchases,”  tho  “the 
prices  speak  for  themselves  ami  the  quality  is  all  that  can  be 
desired.  .  .  .  The  masses  can  get  all  the  markets  they  want,  for 
they  have  the  votes;  but  it  would  be  senseless  to  waste  time  and 
money  if  the  housewives  will  nut  go  to  market.”  If  this  diagno¬ 
sis  is  accurate,  observes  the  New  Orleans  Timc*-Pirnyune,  “the 
success  or  failure  of  New  York’s  free-market  experiment  mainly 
depends  now  upon  the  consumer’s  willingness  to  economize  when 
the  way  to  economy  has  been  opened  by  the  city  authorities." 

But  the  producer  has  taken  as  little  advantage  of  his  oppor¬ 
tunities  as  the  consumer,  tho  New  York  Press  notes,  for  the 
Chicago  market  has  failed  to  achieve  complete  success  “becaus* 
of  tin-  reluctance  of  farmers  to  bring  their  goods  to  thy  rctn 
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stands."  And  the  New  York  Press  gives  some  of  the  explana¬ 
tions  offered  by  the  farmers  themselves: 

"Some  said  that  the  innovation  came  too  late  in  the  season 
for  the  convenient  change  from  the  old  practise  of  selling  to  the 
commission  merchant.  Others  declared  that,  owing  to  busy 
times  on  the  farm,  they  could  not  afford  to  spend  all  day  in  the 
city  disposing  of  a  wagon-load  of  stuff  which  a  commission  man 
would  take  off  their  hands  in  ten  minutes.  A  third  reason 
was  that  housewives  are  too  particular  and  buy  only  the  best 
of.  the  produce,  whereas  the  commission  man  takes  it  all,  the 
poor  with  the  good.” 

The  Press  thinks  that  the  third  reason  is  probably  the  real 
*v,  •  one:  "the  commission  merchant  takes  the  good  and  bad  in  a 
lump  nnd  the  housewife  doesn’t.”  But  the  answer  is:  "let  the 
•'  farmer  grade  his  goods  and  price  them 
..  accordingly.” 

While  the  markets  may  not  have  been  used 
to  the  full  extent  that  their  most  earnest  ad¬ 
vocates  may  have  hoped,  it  should  be  noted 
that  in  New  York  the  experiment  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  success  by  its  backers.  "The 
figures  submitted  by  the  Mayor's  committee 
showing  the  difference  between  the  prices  of 
foodstuffs  in  those  markets  and  at  the  grocer- 
nnd  butcher-shops  still  patronized  by  the 
mass  must  have  an  enlightening  effect," 
declares  the  Brooklyn  Citizen,  "and  will  tell 
ultimately  when  a  better-organized  govern¬ 
mental  effort  to  end  the  general  extortion  is 
made."  The  commit  tec  found,  for  instance, 

"That  in  the  purchase  of  eight  different 
things,  including  potatoes  and  other  vege¬ 
tables  and  grapes  and  other  fruits,  the  aver¬ 
age  saving  of  buyers  in  the  open  market  is 
■10  per  cent.,  the  lowest  being  25  per  cent, 
on  potatoes  nnd  the  highest  50  per  cent,  on 
tomatoes.  On  thirty-four  articles,  including 
«*ggs,  meats,  ami  fish,  the  average  saving  is 
38  per  cent.  In  the  interest  of  the  poor,  at 
all  events,  there  is  a  call  for  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  these  open  innrketsS." 

In  a  ni>ecinl  report  on  the  business  done 
one  Saturday  in  the  four  New  York  markets, 
this  committee  gave  the  names  of  "thirty- 
three  farmers  who  brought  produce  into  the 
four  markets  on  that  day  " — 

"Four  of  them  sold  out  so  early  that  they 
were  enabled  to  return  with  a  m-ond  load.  The  amount  of 
produce  which  passed  direct  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer 
is  given  its  thirty-seven  tmek-loads.  Many  of  the  fanners  sold 
out  at  noon.  The  loads  ran  as  high  as  five  tons." 

And  Borough  President  Marks,  of  Manhattan,  who  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  city 
market,  said  last  week: 

"This  is  the  fifth  week  of  the  markets,  during  which  period 
the  business  of  the  markets  has  trebled. 

"Our  purpose  is  to  further  develop  this  system,  connecting  the 
same  with  trolley  service,  and  shortly  lead  up  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  railroad-  and  steamship-terminal  facilities  for  sup¬ 
plies  from  the  distance.” 

Two  of  New  York's  most  influential  dailies.  The  Timm  and 
The  Sun.  while  admitting  that  the  free  markets  had  a  tempo¬ 
rary  and  perhaps  a  |>ermanent  place  in  the  scheme  of  things, 
believe  that  they  can  never,  in  The  Timin'  word*,  "lower  the 
cost  of  living  for  the  bulk  of  the  population  that  is  too  busy 
to  do  its  own  marketing.  Wholesale  and  retail  serviees  an*  still 
needed."  Tht  Times  adds  that  the  question,  as  seen  by  George 
W.  Perkins,  Ghairman  of  tin1  Mayor’s  FimmI  Supply  Committee, 
"is  whether  the  cost  of  these  services  can  not  be  much  reduced. ” 


And  this  paper  points  out  that  much  can  be  done  to  improve 
and  simplify  methods  of  transportation  to  the  city  and  of  dis¬ 
tribution  within  the  city. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  PROPHET  OF  WAR 

T  MAY  HAVE  BEEN  "a  statesmanlike  policy,”  as  one 
of  his  supporters  calls  it,  that  Congressman  James  R.  Mann 
outlined  when  he  said  we  should  keep  the  Philippine 
indefinitely  in  view'  of  the  "inevitable"  conflict  to  come  between 
East  and  West  for  the  command  of  the  Pacific,  and  it  may  1* 
that  events  in  Europe  only  add  weight  to  his  arguments,  but  if 
so  the  press  are  in  general  unconvinced.  Indeed,  this  speech  of 
the  Republican  leader  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  being 

delivered  at  such  a  time  as  this,  has  lx-en 
called  "unfortunate,”  "silly,"  "rooking  t In- 
boat, "  or  "an  almost  criminal  indiscretion" 
by  papers  of  all  shades  of  political  afliliu- 
tion,  while  to  the  usually  impartial  New 
York  Globe  (Ind.)  it  prove*  that  Mr.  Mann 
is  "himself  an  unsafe  leader  with  respect  to 
international  affairs."  Even  some  who  fully 
agree  with  Mr.  Mann  concerning  the  doslinv 
of  the  Philippines  find  his  speech  a  rather 
remarkable  example  of  the  "wrong-right” 
variety  and  regret  that  such  "a  good  argu¬ 
ment  was  lost  in  the  din  of  alarmist  bathos." 
However  deserving  of  prui.se  or  blame  Mr. 
Mann's  reasoning  may  be.  his  speech  is  «*on- 
sidered  noteworthy  as  setting  forth  definitely 
and  more  or  less  officially  the  Republican 
Philippine  policy.  And  the  speech  came, 
says  the  New  York  Sun’s  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent,  as  "the  single  bright  sjnit  in  u 
day  of  protracted  general  debate,"  Mr. 
Mann  referred  to  Japan's  marvelous  ad¬ 
vance  os  a  world-power,  and  continued 
significantly: 

"Close  to  Japan,  lying  like  a  sleeping 
child  of  the  world,  is  China,  with  her  vast 
territory,  with  her  immense  population,  ami 
that  which  was  going  on  in  Japan  a  few 
year*  ago  is  now  going  on  in  China.  The 
awakening  of  China  is  more  marvelous,  per¬ 
haps,  than  was  the  awakening  of  Japan,  and 
as  these  great  people  in  China  arise  to  tin* 
civilization  of  our  modern  days  and  engage 
in  the  manufacture  of  products  we  will  eutcr 
on  a  scries  of  competitive  efforts  with  the  Far  Eusl  which  ha\o 
never  yet  been  equaled  in  this  world . 

"And  we  who  are  now  h-gislating,  if  we  do  not  bear  in  mind 
possibilities  not  merely  of  to-day  or  to-morrow  or  1(X)  years 
from  now,  of  the  inevitable  conflict,  commercial  or  otherwise, 
which  we  will  meet  in  the  Far  East,  have  forgotten  the  principles 
which  ought  to  actuate  us." 

The  speaker  then  emphatically  affirmed  his  belief  that 

"It  is  as  certain  as  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow  that  a  conflict 
will  come  between  the  Far  East  and  the  Far  West  across  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  All  that  has  taken  place  in  the  world  during 
the  history  of  the  races  up  to  now  teaches  us  that  avoidance  of 
this  conflict  is  impossible. 

"I  1io|m*  that  it  may  bo  only  a  commercial  conflict.  1  hope 
that  war  may  not  come.  1  hope  there  will  be  no  conflict  of 
arms,  but  I  have  little  faith  that  in  this  world  of  ours  people 
and  races  are  able  to  meet  in  competition  for  a  long  period 
without  armed  conflict.  A  fight  for  commercial  supremacy 
leads  in  the  end  to  a  fight  with  arms  because  that  is  the  Anal  ar¬ 
biter  between  nations. 

"We  command  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  the  land  that  we  have 
on  this  side,  with  the  islands  that  we  jhisscs-h  in  the  sea,  nnd  with 
the  Philippines  on  the  other  side. 

"Will  we  surrender  our  command?  I  say  no;  never. 

"If  wc  should  let  tho  Philippine  Islands  go  to-day  without  a 
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siring  tied  to  them  they  would  belong  to  wmo  other  country 
within  ten  years,  hut  if  they  eould  k«vp  their  independen«-e  for 
iwenty-five  or  fifty  or  even  one  hundred  years,  in  the  end  they 
would  be  used  against  us  in  the  inevitable  conflict  between 
competing  races . 

"Keep  the  Philippines  under  the  fluff  of  the  United  States 
and  make  them  our  friends.  There  i»  no  advantaffe  in  having 
the  Philippines  in  the  event  of  war  if  they  are  unfriendly  to  us. 
Most  people  who  get  under  our  flag  want  to  stay  then*.  If 
we  treat  tin1  Filipinos  right  they  will  want  to  stay  there." 

The  Sun.  speaking  editorially,  din*  not  And  tliat  Mr.  Mann 
has  violated  his  own  injunction  aguinst  improper  utterance 
during  these  days  of  war.  What  he  said  w  as  *’a  very  long-range 
sfteeulation  and  entirely  academic.  .  .  .  No  diplomat  would 
take  such  theorizing  seriously.  Tin-  StaU*  Department  will  not 
be  asked  to  explain."  The  gentleman  from  Illinois,  we  are 
told,  lias  set  forth  "a  statesmanlike  policy,"  and  "if  it  be  ob¬ 
jected  that  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Mann's  program  is  not  fea¬ 
sible,  the  spectacle  of  native  Indian  princes  and  their  mjhjecU 
taking  the  Held  to  preserve  the  British  Krnpin*  may  Is-  pointed 
out  to  his  critics."  This  thought  also  ix-curs  to  the  Washington 
Time*,  which  so**  a  coming  revision  of  the  antiimperialistie 
idea  "that  far-distant  dependencies  are  a  weakness,  not  a 
strength,  to  the  nation."  Further  — 

"Is  it  not  proliable  that  when  this  war  is  ended,  a  new-  con¬ 
ception  of  imperial  relationship*,  a  new  understanding  of  the 
tics  between  muther  countries  and  their  dependiiicics,  will  pre¬ 
vail  throughout  the  world? . 

"Britain’s  Empire  app4*ars  to  have  Issui  builded  on  the  ideal 
of  giving  real  liberty,  substantial  independence,  and  vast  ma- 
icrial  benefit*  to  a  great  group  of  communities  held  together 
m  ties  of  common  sympathy,  institutions,  sentiment,  and  inter¬ 
est.  Is  it  to  be  conceded  that  the  United  State*  shall  fail  in 
the  effort  to  win  the  affection  and  loyalty  of  the  Filipino  jsstple. 
where  Britain  has  succeeded  in  winning  the  Hindus  and  the 
Boers?" 

But  the  Chicago  Herald  (Ind.),  which  stands  with  Congress¬ 
man  Mann  on  the  main  question — the  retention  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines — declare*  that,  in  supjiort  of  his  (xtsition,  he  has " marshaled 
all  the  worst  arguments  conceivable.”  First,  he  predicts  war. 
and  such  predictions  always  "tend  to  fulfil  themselves."  then 
lie  commits  himself  to  the  theories  that  war  is  inevitable  and 
"that  commerce  u  necessarily  a  species  of  war."  and  he  lends 
his  authority  to  the  "yellow  peril"  idea,  thinking  that  "because 
a  nation  of  Orientals  is  making  something  out  of  itself,  from 
Occidental  standards,  the  Occident  is  in  danger."  The  New 


York  Krenituj  if  Yog.)  likewise  regrets  "that  the  op[M>sition 

leader  ill  the  House  should  damage  a  good  cause  by  a  bat! 
argument." 

Still  less  patience  with  Mr.  Mann's  argument  is  shown  by 
other  pnjiers.  mostly  of  Democratic  or  pro-Wilson  leanings. 
His  talk,  says  the  New  Haven  Jnurnal-Courur  (Ind.),  is  silly, 
and  "esjxrially  silly  at  this  time.”  Ami  similar  characteriza¬ 
tions  i»[)|H-nr  in  the  editorial  columns  of  such  dailies  as  the  New 
York  Keen  ray  l‘o*l  (Ind.)  and  Journal  of  Commerce.  Philadelphia 
Record  iDcm.)  ami  Ruhlie  Ledger  (Ind.  Rep.),  Baltimore  Sun 
(Ind.),  Pittsburg  /W  (Dem.),  Buffalo  (’mirier  (Dem.).  C’lcvo- 
land  /'fain  Dealer  (Dem.),  and  Indianapolis  Xetr*  (Ind.).  The 
New  York  < llobc  (Ind.)  dubs  Mr.  Mann  "the  B<'rrihardi  of  Con¬ 
gress."  and  says: 

"If  Manus.  Hobsons,  and  Hearsts  excite  fear  mid  distrust  of 
.Ta|>an  among  Americans,  and  the  Manns.  Hobsons,  and  Hearsts 
of  Japan  eontem|M»ramsiusly  excite  lear  ami  distrust  of  the 
United  States  among  the  Juiwtiese.  it  is  conceivable  that  trouble 
may  sumo  time  arrive.  The  gume  of  arousing  mutual  national 
antipathies  is  a  self-developing  one.  Mann's  speech  will  be 
quoted  in  Ja|mn  by  a  Japanese  Mann  to  prove  how  hostile  is 
the  Unittsi  Stales.  Then  tin*  words  of  the  Japanese  Mann  will 
he  telegraphed  to  this  country  and  will  he  quoted  by  our  Mann 
as  proof  of  the  increasing  bellicosity  of  Japan.  And  so  on 
ami  on . 

“No  responsible  public  man  of  America  should  ever  predict 
the  inevitability  of  war  with  any  country.  Mr.  Mann  has 
proved  himself  an  unsafe  leader  with  res|s*cl  to  internal iotml 
affairs." 

His  HjMs-eb,  comments  the  New  Orleans  Ti  nun- Picayune 
(Dt*m.  i,  “very  closely  resembles  a  challenge."  "The  ‘Far 
Fast '  could  hHrdly  he  blamed"  for  taking  his  words  at  their 
face  value,  and  preparing  for  a  conflict,  from  which  the  United 
States  would  emerge  "either  shorn  of  its  remote  ]K>swexsions,  or 
committed  to  further  conquest  and  u  more  •*lals>rale  program 
of  imperialism.  .  .  .  The  prosp4*cl  held  out  to  us  by  Mr. 
Maun  is  not  alluring."  And  the  New  Orleans  pa|s*r  concludes 
by  thus  answering  the  argument  tliat  s»*cmcd  so  convincing  to 
the  New  York  Sun  and  the  Washington  Time*: 

"A  Philippine  republic,  proud  and  jealous  of  its  indepen¬ 
dence.  bound  to  us  by  ties  of  gratitude  ami  interest  alike,  would 
prove  a  far  more  effective  help  to  us.  in  the  event  Mr.  Mann's 
gloomy  prediction  is  fulfilled,  than  would  a  Philippine  depen¬ 
dency  held  by  force,  ripe  for  revolt  against  a  hateful  alien  yoke 
whenever  our  entanglement  in  war  with  a  Far  Eastern  power 
offered  the  opportunity." 
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PERILS  OF  NEUTRALITY 

THE  MAN  who  take*  his  stand  midway  between  two 
opposing  urmii’s  naturally  receives  the  Are  of  both.  To 
each  army  he  seems  to  be  an  outpost  of  the  enemy. 
So  this  weekly,  aiming  to  preserve  a  strict  neutrality,  is  accused 
of  partiality  by  extremists  of  each  side,  who  see  very  clearly 
that  we  favor  the  foe.  The  good  book  tells  us  when  smitten  on 
one  cheek  to  turn  the  other,  but  we  are  saved  the  trouble  by 
being  smitten  on  both  cheeks  at  once.  Thus  far  the  sm iters  arc 
exactly  even  on  both  sides,  and  make  up  in  vigor  for  what  they 
lack  in  number.  Omitting  about  half  a  dozen  of  the  milder 
ones,  they  are  sure  that: 


We  Favor  the  Germans 
Toronto.  Can. 

You  quite  unfairly,  as  it 
seems  to  me.  quote  opinions 
favoring  the  Herman  side  of 
•  he  question,  while  you  almost 
entirely  omit  any  quotations 
favoring  the  other  side. 

Toronto.  Can. 

Of  late,  some  of  us  think 
that  the  German  bias  1ms  been 

a  little  more  manifest . 

Hamilton.  Ont. 

Why  do  you  cater  to  the 
Germanic  race  in  America  ? 

Thr  Toronto  W  orld. 

They  (the  Kaiser  and  his 
friends)  have  persuaded  the 
usually  judicial  Literary  Di¬ 
gest  to  publish  everything  that 
could  he  found  favorable  to 
the  Kaiser  and  his  contention, 
until  that  periodical,  eminent¬ 
ly  able  and.  as  a  rule,  eminently 
fair,  has  become  n  dyed-in-the- 
wool  partisan. 

Toronto.  Can. 

I  regret  that  the  tone  of 
your  editors'  comments  in  the 
few  place*  where  they  are 
made  conveys  an  impression 
distinctly  disagreeable  to  one 
living  under  the  British  flag. 


We  Favor  the  Allies 

Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  in  your 
IktusmI  of  the  press,  all  articles 
should  have  escaped  your 
notice  with  the  exception  of 
those  which  take  u  stand  for 
the  Triple  Entente  ? 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

In  a  number  of  your  articles 
your  writings  come  out  a  little 
too  strongly  anti-German.  Is 
this  accessary? 

Kingston,  X.  Y. 

The  undersigned  objects  to 
any  and  all  sarcastic  flings  at 
Germany  on  the  part  of  Tnr, 
Literary  Digest.  We  are 
verily  getting  enough  of  them* 
from  the  daily  papers  and 
should  be  spared  by  your 
paper. 

Oakland.  Cal. 

Have  liked  your  paper  al¬ 
ways.  but  since  the  war  you 
Mem  partial  to  the  English. 

Hakki.nkox,  X.  D. 

You  give  the  English  too 
much  space  in  your  paper, 
too  much  to  be  regarded  as 
impartial. 


We  Favor  tue  Germans 
Tohonto,  Can. 

Throughout  your  entire  is¬ 
sues,  since  the  war  commenced, 
your  selections  appear  to  lie 
taken,  arranged,  and  com¬ 
mented  upon  as  tho  with  one 
necessary  idea  always  in  view: 
i.e.,  the  righteousness  of  tho 

l’an-Germnn  cause . 

Toronto.  C an. 

Your  magazine  has  been  ad¬ 
mired  by  all  its  readers  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  for  its  un¬ 
biased,  non-partizan  attitude 
on  all  questions.  .  .  .  Yet  you 
have  injected  your  pro-Germnn 
sympathies  ...  to  such  an 
extent  that  you  entirely  fail  to 
give  a  reasonable  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  opinion  of  the 
American  press. 

Toronto,  ('an. 

1  wonder  that  you  and  your 
organization  pretend  to  be 
anything  else  than  patriotic 
Germans  of  the  Fatherland 
who  as  yet  huve  not  even  be¬ 
come  naturalize.!  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  evidently 
Iteing  the  case  1  am  surely 
wasting  good  ammunition  in 
paper  und  ink  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  were  you  in 
your  projier  place  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  Army,  should  be  good 
British  lead  and  powder. 

Toronto,  Can. 

It  is  to  lie  hojied  that  you 
will  advise  your  editors,  who 
are  undoubtedly  pro-German 
.  .  .  to  be  more  fair  regarding 
the  Allies. 

Moncton,  X.  B. 

You  have  descendi-d  to  un- 
fuir  and  insidious  partizanship 
and  are  defending  a  cause  and 
condoning  crimes  that  are  a 
disgrace  to  civilization. 


We  Favor  the  Allies 
Brooklyn.  X.  Y. 

It  is  with  surprize  that  1 
observe  your  unfriendly  at¬ 
titude  toward  Germany. 

Mayvillk.  Wis. 

You  are  not  giving  Germany 
a  square  deal  in  the  hour  of  her 
trial. 

Akron,  Ohio. 

Looking  through  The  Di¬ 
gest  I  was  amazed,  astounded, 
and  shocked  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion  to  see  that  your  people 
had  printed  a  caricature  of 
Emperor  Wilhelm  II.  .  .  . 
comparing  Kaiser  Wilhelm  with 
that  blood-thirsty,  thieving 
usurper  Napoleon.  .  .  .  Un¬ 
less  you  can  explain  to  my 
satisfaction  this  slur  on  all 
fair-minded  and  inqiartial  peo¬ 
ple,  you  may  consider  me  a 
non-subscriber,  as  I  shall  do 
everything  in  my  power  against 
you.  .  .  .  I<et  us  have  fair 
play. 

Makihel,  Wis. 

There  is  no  room  in  my 
house  for  a  paper  which  like 
yours  shows  such  partiality 
against  Germany,  as  is  plainly 
wen  in  the  way  you  arc  taking 
your  selections  from  the  differ¬ 
ent  papers.  Then*  is  no  doubt 
that  you  have  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  yellow,  narrow-minded 
Cossack  press  of  this  country 
which  tries,  altho  on  your  part 
in  a  more  gentle  way,  to  arouse 
prejudice  against  Germany. 

Iron-wood,  Mich. 

The  Literary  Digest  has 
become  infected  by  a  rather 
serious  kind  of  Teutophobia. 
.  .  .  Civilization  is  at  stake, 
and  Christianity  is  in  danger 
if  the  intrigue-mad  English¬ 
men  win  in  the  present  war. 


THE  WAR  IN  BRIEF 


The  European  govrnimwnn  ought  to  quit  talking  about  who  caum! 
thr  war  and  begin  to  talk  about  who  will  end  It.- — C/eteland  Plain  Dealer. 


It  h  announced  by  a  adcntlst  that  "two  thousand  foot  above  the  earth 
the  air  la  free  from  germ*  " — But  it  Isn’t  from  bombs. — Philadelphia  Prrj*. 


Don’t  make  fun  of  Ku**Jan  names  until  you  air  sure  of  Arkansas 
and  IllinoU — A  til*  anker  Journal. 


Mt.via  working  In  Europe  are  not  producing  the  right  kind  of  raw 

material. —  It  ‘all  .Sfrrrf  Journal 


The  Kuwait n  l>ear  evidently  dors 
not  mean  to  hibernate  this  year  — 
<  V>turnbu3  Di*  patch. 

Wisconsin  with  thousands  of  bush- 
el*  of  potatoes  to  tthlp  Isn't  having  to 
worry  because  she  doesn't  manufac¬ 
ture  stage-gun*. — M Kiras ket  Journal 

The  Jape  say  they  do  not  want  the 
Philippine*  Neither  do  the  Demo¬ 
crat*  Guess  they 're  safe  for  the 
pnwrnt.  — Manchetier  Mirror. 

AEROPLANE*  have  Mill  a  long  way 
to  go  before  proving  that  they  are 
more  deadly  In  war  than  In  peace 

San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

With  the  Usual  fate  of  peacemaker* 
we  slept  In  between  the  combatant* 
anil  got  hit  with  a  war  lax  —  Salt 
Lake  Tribune. 

According  to  headline  strategy 
an  enemy  1*  fir*t  crusht.  then  he  1* 
completely  surround'd  then  hi*  Urn* 
of  retreat  1*  cut  off.  then  111*  advance 
»«  definitely  checked Xew  York 

ling  Pu$t, 


Report*  Indicate  General  Demand 
Is  outflanking  tirnifsl  Supply.-  I Cat! 
Street  Journal 

How  nun>  American  cities  would 
pay  $4,000,000.  like  Brussel*.  to  get 
n  Mayor  out  of  pawn? — Philadelphia 
firming  ledger. 

California  I*  tut  sing  a  hard  time 
on  account  of  the  war.  being  unable 
to  export  her  wlnw  to  Kuru|»c  for 
lni|*»rtatlon  to  the  InlUsI  MtaUw  - 
Chicago  Sexci. 

1*Hr.  movement*  of  war 
spomlcnU  in  the  field  make  mighty 
Interesting  reading.  If  you  arv  in- 
t  emit  eel  In  the  movements  of  war 
comwpoadent*  In  the  field.  — Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer. 

Am»  digesting  the  clamorous 
claims  of  all  tho  Kuropcan  belligerent* 
that  they  wero  forced  Into  tho  war 
Again*!  their  wills.  It  Is  refreshing  to 
turn  to  Paneho  Villa,  who  admit* 
JOHN  BULL®  daily  occupation.  that  he  fights  because  bo  Ukea  It  — 

— Bee  In  the  Baltimore  Ermine  Sun  XashrlUe  Southern  Lumberman. 
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FOREIGN  -  COMMENT 


LONDON'S  FEAR  OF  A  ‘  ZEPPELIN"  RAID 


TIIK  FIOHT  of  armies  in  the  air  was  one  of  tin*  features 
of  the  eanipaicn  of  Thus  which  tin*  Jews  noticed  in  the 
eonligurnt ion  of  the  clouds,  hut  air  warfare  has  liecome 
a  reality  in  these  days,  soHrinic h!»ovp  the  reach  of  earthly  weapon*. 
The  Germans  have  drop!  their  bombs  in  Antwerp  and  Paris, 


us  against  possible  foreign  air-marauders  lias  a  distinetly  reas¬ 
suring  influence. 

“What  an*  the  faets,  as  we  are  aware  of  them,  of  tin*  possi¬ 
bilities  of  a  Herman  air  attack?  There  is  a  rumor  that  tin* 
Germans  are  secretly  building  a  large  number  of  Zeppelin*,  but 
this  is  an  obvious  impossibility.  Zrpp+lit j*.  like  war-ships,  take 


SEARCHING  THE  SKY  FOR  HOSTILE  AIRCRAFT 


Powerful  nearrh-llghtu  an*  flashed  ovrr  London  nightly  to  detect  r«i«nU>le  (irnnnn  Zeppelins. 


loMmx 


-finmfiVK 

itPHim  JTaUOW 
Alt  UOUPMJi 


>..U»  Ibr  >|»lirir,  ‘  LhShm 

HOW  THE  AIR-SHIPS  MIGHT  INVAI>E  KNdLAM) 

The  Illustration  shown  the  rtmdltlons  go\erning  u  (Miwdhle  Zeppelin 
attack  u|x>n  London.  The  ncwrtwt  German  air-«hip  Iwm-  to  England 
Ls  at  Cologne  w  hich  la  310  miles  from  Ivondon  A  Zeppelin  can  onl> 
travel  almiit  400  miUw  without  repleniahuiam.  and  therefore  It* 
art  ion  i*  limit  .*1  to  a  rad  In*  of  ulmut  iuo  milr*  and  even  this.  of 
course.  U  only  powilhle  under  the  most  favorable  wither  condition* 
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<>r  tiO  fool -pounds  is  considered  by  experts  to  bo  sufficient  to  put 
n  combatant  out  of  action,  we  can  readily  see  that  falling  missiles 
from  uircrafl  constitute  a  real  danger  to  the  individual.  At 
an  altitude  of  a  little  over  a  mile  the  arrows  and  bullets  would 
drop  with  a  velocity  of  about  tMU  feel  per  second,  with  a  pro- 
|M>rtionate  increase  in  death-dealing  effectiveness. 

"So  much  may  Ik-  said  of  l  he  power  of  I  he  dirigible  and 
aeroplane  if  they  wen-  ever  allow cd  to  lie  in  a  position  to  drop 


42c*.  •Somlif 


m  (6oll  i 


naTWcrlcriO 


U<tiiKh( 

Krk4ViUlxrrji<litHt.| 


4..|»|ri«I.UK|  1*9  U>»  Aio^r-rau  Pi*u  A*»rt*4io<i  * 

-1JEKMA NTH  WAR  ftUtl’KIZK." 

MLI/-KIXK  HKPRUDi  mON  uF  THK  I  HAN’T  KUiOK-iU  M 
f'KUJKi  Tll.t.  WHTlTf  HV.l.l*  FOR  TWO  rPA’TH  IN  RKKI.IN. 

TbfW  luiiw  JumI  fvarlml  UiimIihi  a  NprHrwn  of  ,«  rrmurkahli4  hriNul- 
mIhm-i  that  i#  Mruc  wlflHy  Hold  for  tin*  equivalent  of  two  rent*  per 
copy  In  Berlin.  It  U  a  full-*4l/t*  reproduction  of  the  pmjrotllc  whlrli 
U  thrown  by  the  new  hlic  tiemuui  42  cm.  (16.4  in  »  ’dapo-Run.  The 
reproduction  In  Intuit'd  ''Germany'*  War  Surprize.'  1914/*  and 
tin*  pictured  projectile  1»  marked  with  the  name*  of  Liege.  N’amur. 
I»«ig*>,  and  MaulM«iw.  will)  the  motto  “With  (tod  for  Ki  rut  and 
Fatherland."'  There  an*  aUo  two  plrtun*  showing  the  effect*  pro¬ 
duc'd  by  the  projfctik  In  the  view  here  given  with  the  HrftUh 
Mildlt  r  the  proportionate  *ixe  of  the  projectile  may  I**  estimated. 


missiles  on  IdOtiilon.  It  will  not  In*  easy  for  them  to  approach 
the  city,  however,  U*oaum*  our  autliorities  have  tuft  been  slow  to 
recognize  the  necessity  ami  provide  means  of  defrnne.  Besides 
I  he  operations  of  our  own  aircraft  dcsignt-d  to  meet  the  nky- 
iiiarauders  in  their  own  element,  we  tiave  at  various  important 
Ntrategie  points  small  hut  (xtwerful  riiiim  eapahlc  of  tiring  at 
high  angles  of  elevation.  « 

“The  size  ami  capacity  of  these  guns  an*  not  definitely  known 
to  the  public,  hut  it  is  certain  that  they  an*  quick-firers  of  small 
ealilwr.  The  heaviest  proj«*ctile  they  tin*  would  probably  be 
nlHiut  eight  |H>unds  in  weight  ami  two  inches  in  diameter,  with  a 
muzzle  velocity  of.  say,  2,fjU)  feet  per  second.  \  Sueh  a  shell 
would  In*  capable  of  reaching 3.000 feet  vertically  into  the  air  in 
alKiut  one  ami  a  half  seconds,  at  which  height  it  would  still 
alMiut  one  and  a  half  seconds. 

“*Kven  riHe-ttrt»  is  of  great  service  in  repelling  aircraft  attacks. 
A  bullet  from  our  servn*e  rifle  fins!  at  an  air-*4iip  3,0(10  feet 
uInivc  the  ground  would  still  retain  more  than  sufficient  energy 
to  kill  the  aviator  or  to  damage  his  engine  irreparably.  The 
bullet  would  reach  such  a  target  in  about  three  second*.  At 
the  height  of  a  mile,  which  the  bullet  would  attain  in  less  than 
six  *4N*ouds,  it  would  still  |miss*-ss  sufficient  power  to  give  the 
aviator  a  knock-out  blow/* 


GERMANY  CUT  OFF  FROM  IMPORTS 

F  AM  INK  is  said  by  the  jhh-1  to  Ik*  the  liosom  friend  and 
comrade  of  War.  Herman  economists  had  fonwen  t  lu- 
in  the  terrible  ctimpaign  they  believed  imminent,  and 
their  darkest  predictions  arc  being  fulfilled  in  the  obstruction 
of  commerce  by  the  hlis-kadi-  of  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic  port-, 
through  which  the  Fat  her  lam  I  received  much  of  its  grain  um) 
the  raw  products  which  supplied  the  mills  and  factories  with 
materials  for  the  tine  products  which  flooded  the  world.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  hands  arc  idle,  we  an-  told,  and  thousands  of  mouths 
are  hungry  in  the  conflict  which  has  brought  them  to  helplessness 
and  starvation.  American  residents  in  Berlin  have  opened  a 
kitchen  to  feed  200  hungry  a  day  during  the  war  in  appreciation 
of  the  courtesies  of  the  German  people  to  the  fleeing  American 
refugees  during  the  past  months.  In  this  connection  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  read  an  article  by  Dr.  Karl  Ballod.  of  Berlin,  in  the 
PrruMumrht  Jahrhuchrr  (Berlin),  an  abstract  of  which  is  given  in 
The  Him  inf/  l*onl  (New  York).  The  author  is  an  authority 
on  the  subject  he  is  handling  and  doe*  not  shrink  from  a  con¬ 
troversy  with  one  of  Germany's  leading  military  authorities. 
Count  von  Moltke,  who  wrote  a  very  optimistic  article  in  the 
same  journal  maintaining  that  his  country  could  get  on  very  well 
without  iiii|strtisl  breadstuff*.  Dr.  Ballod's  article  is  called 
"The  Feeding  of  the  German  People  in  Case  of  War."  It  was 
published  in  July,  and  is  of  high  significance,  as  it  point<-d  to  the 
fact  that  not  only  was  war  near  at  hand,  but  that  famous  econo¬ 
mists  were  considering  the  material  effects  of  such  a  conflict.  A 
few  days  ago  Vice-Chancellor  DelbrUek  argued  at  some  length 
that  Germany  can  not  Ik*  starved  out,  thus  showing  that  then-  is 
some  fear  of  such  a  danger.  Dr.  Bullod  makes  out  that  Germany 
in  time  of  war  will  Ik*  unable  1o  feed  her  people,  as  one-third  of 
the  grain  required  for  find  is  imported.  He  contrasts  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Germany  in  July  with  what  it  was  in  former  times. 
To  quote  his  words: 

"Fifteen  years  ago  one  could  still  trust  that  in  cast-  of  war, 
if  importations  from  foreign  countries  were  stop!,  or.  at  least, 
much  restricted,  yve  might,  if  need  Ik*.  get  along  wit li  the  honu- 
production  of  grain,  provided  energetic  measures  were  taken  )<• 
forbid  the  mauufactiin-  of  hrmidv  anti  lieer;  lo-day  this  is  im 
longer  |K»ssible. 

"It  is  true  our  ini|Mirtation  of  hreadstulTs  has  decn-as.il 
within  the  last  years;  we  t-x|N>r1  a  Imlf  million  tons  of  rve  instead 


of  importing,  as  we  did  in  the  ninet  ies,  from  three-quarters  of  n 
million  to  a  million  t«»ns  of  rye.  This  fact  explains  the  pre¬ 
vailing  optimistic  view  us  to  the  danger,  or  rather  lack  of 
danger,  from  the  cutting  off  of  foreign  supplies,  with  which 
Knglish  and  Fn-nch  writers  have  thn-Htcned  us. 

"Count  Moltke  inclines  to  this  optimistic  view.  In  differing 
with  him,  emphasis  must  Ik*  laid  on  tin-  fact  that  the  bread¬ 
stuff  question  can  be  understood  ouly  in  connection  with  the 
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Ku^.k  -  Tm  licit  quIli*  satMIfil  with  iIm*  H»ortl;  aft«T 

all.  the  jn-n  h  might  Ur/*  — -  Punch  (IxmdovO* 

LONDON  AND  BERLIN  ELKCT  KAC 

quest ion  of  t  hi*  i‘iiliri‘  •■otiMimipl ion  of  grain,  phis  feed,  plus  mils, 
etc. 

■'Tin*  importation  of  bread  stuffs  bus  decreased  hut  the  total 
importation  nf  grain  and  other  food  products  has  increased 
murraously.  In  101 1  —  Ki  we  imported,  in  round  tigures  ten 
million  tons  of  grain  and  feed,  and.  in  addition,  at  least  live 
million  tons’  worth  of  cm  in  in  the  form  of  900  million  marks' 
surth  uf  cuttle,  meat.  fat.  herrinc.  eggs.  butter,  and  cheese. 

“Kven  if  tin*  Statistics  of  Herman  crops  are  ueeepti-d  as 
”»m*et  and  the  crops  for  191  I -13  an*  put  down  us  amount  me  to 
-■»>  million  tons  net,  it  up|s*ars  that  fully  u  third  of  the  grain 
required  for  fiNHl  is  imported,  of  which  the  breads! uffs  con- 
•htute  only  om- tenth." 

Dr.  Ballot!  disputes  the  rosy  views  of  Count  von  Moltke,  who 
ibiuks  that  the  (iertnan  people  could  support  themselves  on  the 
grain  raised  in  their  own  tit-ids.  He  says: 

"It  is  a  terrible  self-deception  to  make  out  that  the  Herman 
I'tiple  could  get  along  eleven  months  in  the  year  with  the  grain 
*bieh  they  themselves  raise  for  bread.  Get  along!  Yes.  us 
lung  as  they  can  import  tit)  per  cent,  of  the  feed  needed  for  cattle. 
The  cessation  of  importation  of  feed  would  reduee  the  milk- 
(iving  qualities  of  cows  to  three-fourths  of  the  normal,  and  he 
'hsutiimus  as  fur  as  hog-raising  is  concerned;  two-third*  of  the 
g*  could  not  In*  fattened  for  the  market,  hut  would  have  to 
b  slaughtered  as  quickly  as  possible.  Restricted  importation 
"f  feed  means,  therefon*,  a  mluced  supply  of  animal  foodstuffs, 
■ml  hence  a  crying  need  for  more  bread." 

He  thinks  that  in  ease  of  wur  the  frontier  ami  hartor*  or 
'•erniany  would  Is*  absolutely  blockaded  and  all  trade  absolutely 
obstructed,  and  he  opposes  Count  von  Moltke,  who  thinks  that, 
•ueh  a  complete  blockade  would  Is*  impossible.  To  quote 
unher: 

"  Does  Count  von  Moltke  believe  that  the  ports  of  Holland, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  even  in  the  worst  case  of  a 
<rva1  war  Triple  Alliance  against  Triple  Entente  will  remain 
open  to  Herman)'?  That  England  even  after  the  declaration  of 
*ar  would  direct  its  men*  ban  Is  and  shippers  to  supply  us  with 
r,jud  products  by  way  of  Holland?  English  writers  are  of  a 
different  opinion;  they  say  frankly  that  it  would  Is*  possible  to 
:iarve  Germany* 

"It  must  be  noted  that  in  order  to  stop  the  im|s»rtation 


CNOLllUl  I'ALl  MN1KS. 

Truth  In  fetnis. 

•if  /\laddrrniIot*<h  i  It*  rlln), 

I  OTHER  TO  THE  ANANIAS  CLUB. 

of  foodstuff*  it  would  not  Is*  necessary  for  England  even  to 
violate  the  neutrality  of  Holland  uud  Belgium.  The  grain- 
vessels  which  ply  between  England  and  Holland  and  Belgium 
are—  most  Herman  authors  do  not  seem  to  know  this — two- 
thirds  of  them  English  vessels.  All  that  England  would  have  to 
do,  therefore,  would  bo  to  keep  its  ships  in  English  ports. 
Herman  ships  would  be  seized.  As  to  the  rest,  Belgium  her¬ 
self  must  buy  2.500,000  tons  of  grain  to  add  to  the  home  product 
of  1,500,000  tons,  anti  Holland  de|iends  on  u  foreign  supply  of 
1 ,500,000  tons.  Therefore,  the  neutrality  of  Holland  and 
Belgium  is  worthless.  These  countries  will  have  to  Im*  thankful 
if  England  permit*  them  to  import  enough  grain  to  supply  their 
own  populations. 

"Switzerland  can  give  no  help.  Austria-Hungary  has  i>arcly 
enough  for  itself  under  the  most  favorahle  conditions.  Italy 
imports  in  wheat  alone  from  1.250.000  to  1.500,000  tons  a  year, 
anti  must,  therefore,  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  England. 

“  Ronmania  could  help,  but  is  uncertain.  Denmark  is  natur¬ 
ally  unfriendly.  Sweden  anti  Norway  could  supply  small 
quantities  if  the  Herman  Fleet  controlled  the  Baltic,  but  England 
would  soon  put  a  stop  to  that  by  sending  a  couple  of  small 
cruisers  to  Norway,  whose  navy  is  a  negligible  quantity,  the 
same  as  that  of  Holland,  which  serves  mainly  to  protect  the 
colonies  from  native  pirates." 

According  to  the  Berlin  Professor,  4.900.01K)  men  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty-nine  would  bo  called  to  join  the 
colors.  The  effect  of  the  withdrawal  of  this  vast  number  of 
men  from  agriculture  and  industry,  the  closing  of  factories 
due  to  the  lack  of  importation  of  raw  materials,  must  cast  out 
of  work  a  great  many  men,  boys,  women,  and  girls.  This  would 
result,  says  Dr.  Baikal .  in  putting  Germany’s  recent,  development 
two  hundred  years  hack,  and  setting  her  down  from  her  pin¬ 
nacle  of  commercial  achievement  to  a  level  below  Finland, 
Switzerland,  or  Belgium,  lie  adds,  in  conclusion: 

"II  is  to  Im*  regretted  that  some  military  authorities  who  seem 
to  see  the  necessity  of  laying  up  provisions  fear  to  broach  the 
subject,  thinking  that  it  may  hurt  the  carrying  out  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctly  military  program  to  confess  that  they  still  need  so  much 
more.  This  is  u  mistake,  as  the  supplies  could  be  bought  on 
uotes  and  the  supplies  themselves  be  given  as  security,  and  the 
purchase,  therefore,  would  not  require  loans." 
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THK  1914  OLYMPIC  GAM  Ed  I  THE  FOOT-BACK. 

— Patriotic  German  Poii-card 


Admihal  ok  the  Atlantic  (to himself) — “It  \*  My  Imperial 
plu&*uw  to  prraent  You  altli  llir  order  of  th«»  Manthrnd  Broom 
(Find  Clam),  In  rvcugnltlon  of  Your  cooftpicuoufl  succrai  In 
swrrp&ng  the  wm.m — Punch  (London). 


MAKING  GAME  OF  THE  FOE. 


GERMAN  TRADE  AFTER  THE  WAR 

T  IS  TRUK  that  German  trade  is  almost  paralyzed  at 
present,  but  German  writers  are  predicting  that  when  the 
war  is  over  the  onward  march  of  their  commercial  progress 
will  la-  resumed  and  England  will  tind  the  same  competition 
driving  her  product*  out  of  the  world’s  market.  A  writer  in  the 
Berlin  Zukunft  discusses  this  question  in  an  optimistic*  article, 
basing  his  conclusions  on  figures  that  ap|x-ar  in  the  Dmdon 
Economist,  the  great  financial  organ  of  the  British  metropolis. 
While  the  German  writer  antici|»ate*  great  changes  in  the 
money  market  as  the  results  of  the  present  struggle.  In*  speaks 
very  hopefully  alxrnt  the  results  as  far  as  they  relate  to  Germany. 
Kngland  iH  not  the  whole  financial  and  mercantile  world,  he 
says,  and  the  war  will  not  last  forever.  South  America  and  the 
Kar  Hast  will  continue  to  be  the  markets  of  Kurope,  and  on  these 
markets  Germany  bus  had  a  predominant  control.  He  s|x-uks 
very  slightingly  of  England's  ut tempted  exclusion  of  German 
goods,  and  says  that  the  |x*oph>  of  the  British  Isles  still  depend, 
und  will  continue  to  depend, 
upon  the  supplies  from  German 
sugar-refineries.  Moreover: 

“Since  the  new  American  tariff 
came  into  operation,  there  has 
l>een  a  te  ndency  to  import  Ge*r- 
man  textiles.  This  is  u  source 
«>f  wealth  for  the  Fatherland 
which  can  not  he  overestimates!. 

It  is  e»ften  nskeel  why  Kuglanel 
e*an  not  meet  us  on  this  ground, 
but  the  English  manufacturers 
have  frequently  stated  that  they 
find  the  high  wages  elemandeei 
by  English  operatives  have  hin- 
elcrvel  them  in  e-ompeting  with 
Germany.  The  Americans  have 
lemg  age i  give*n  up  any  attempt  to 
com|x*te  with  our  country  in  this 
lii*M.  from  w  hich  Great  Britain  is 
being  driven  by  our  e*ominercial 
activities.*’ 

This  writer  gex*s  on  te>  say  that 
the*  English  Gove*mment  has  alto¬ 
gether  mistaken  the*  situation  and 
has  done  nothing  to  foster  its  own 
loe*nl  inelitstries.  It  is  often  said 
that  England  has  been  elilutory 
lioth  in  the  prnsefution  eif  he*r 
wars  and  the*  promotion  of  her 
commercial  interests.  The  «pjx>r- 
itv  which  the-  European  eou- 


fliet  has  ufTordi*d  of  enlarged  commercial  and  transporting  inter¬ 
ests  for  England,  this  writer  thinks,  has  been  missed  in  that 
country,  and  Germany  will  In*  quick  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
Germany  has  been  a  large  supplier  ami  exporter  of  goods  to 
America,  (’anaela,  and  the*  United  Kingdom,  and  England  will 
Im*  text  busy  during  the  war  to  win  Imck  these  markets.  The 
Briton  haH  elreipt  Imck  tex>  far  in  the  commercial  ram*,  we*  are* 
assured.  to  regain  his  old  position  of  supremacy: 

"What  England  at  one  time  ele-pciule-d  on  us  h«*r  comine*rcial 
heritage,  Germany  will  soon  take*  possession  of.  Kuglund  is 
neet  now  taking  up  anything  like*  u  commercial  struggle*  for  t lie- 
mastery,  hut  has  sunk  into  slothful  tor|x>r.  The  German  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  Germans'  trade  as  exporters  have  no  longer  any 
ne*e«el  to  uppe*al  to  the  importing  nations  of  the  earth.  Of  course, 
it  necessarily  must,  to  a  large*  extent,  lx*  checked  and  hindered, 
hut  when  the  war  is  ove*r  the  pe*uce*ful  competition  which  will 
re*sult  will  ufTe-ct  a  gr»*at  State  like  ours  to  a  de-gn-e  which  will 
make*  the*  country  still  more*  broadly  spre  ad  he*r  produe*tions  ove-r 
the  world.  Doubtless,  competition  will  mean  that  those*  who 
make*  the*  lx*st  gtxxls  will  find  the*  best  and  most  numerous  eus- 
t omers.  Even  if  England  n*fuses  te>  de  al  with  us  in  trade,  the 

con sequence  will  la*  that  Germain 
must  struggle  with  nxlouhle-d 
energy  to  wn*st  from  he*r  ri\als 
a  e’ommeree  in  which  she*  has 
hitherto  1mh*ii  so  brilliant  and 
sucee'Ksful.  On  the  «ithe*r  hanel. 
England  woulel  me*rely  lx*  injur¬ 
ing  her  own  country  if  she*  pul  a 
tariff  on  gqewls  importe-d  from 
Germany.  At  pre*se*nt  German 
sugar  is  impartial  by  England 
to  an  amount  which  in  Iff  Id 
reached  $.ri(),()tK),OtMh  It  will  not 
lx*  very  cosy  for  England,  aft«*r 
the  present  war  is  eiulexl,  to  tie*— 
stroy  so  large*  a  supplier  of  ne*e*e-s- 
sary  fexxl  as  this  is.  Our  oriver- 
saries  und  those*  who  are*  envious 
of  us  can.  «»f  oourae.  feir  n  short 
time  hlinel  the*  public  eye  tee 
t  heir  lx*st  interest*,  hill  in  I  be¬ 
long  run  we*  shall  find  that  the* 
war  lias  eleine*  no  injury  to  cur 
e>x|x>rt  Inisine**  lx*e*ause*  enir  rival 
will  lx*  e*ompelle*d  tee  purchase* 
what  is  needed  freim  tile*  lx*st 
and  che*a|x*st  market,  which  will 
lx*  femnd  in  Germany.  Oermany 
e-all  exeunt  without  fear  on  the* 
coming  e»f  any  fon'ign  oompeti- 
tion  as  the  esmsoquonoes  of  this 
fatal  war.  and.  in  any  c*nse,  the* 
commercial  fortune*  of  our  country 
will  never  de*pend  tne»r»*ly  upon 
the  favor  of  England.” 
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NOTHING  DOING 


I  u  rK.H  m.  Oachuhcnd — " Herr  I've  l>ren  titling  up  and  doing 
trick*  for  the  Im**i  part  of  m*ven  weeks.  and  you  take  no  more  no- 
ll«*  of  me  I  hail  if — " 

Uncle  8  am— “Cut  It  ouit°  —  Punch  H,ondon>. 


TO  STOP  TELEPHONE-EAVESDROPPING 


LISTENING  to  what  the  neighbors  say  over  the  party 
wire  will  no  longer  be  a  popular  amusement  when  the 
device  recently  invented  by  A.  Q.  Howard,  of  Nebraska, 
is  attached  to  telephone-instruments  generally.  Mr.  Howard's 
invention,  we  are  informed  by  Frank  G.  Moorhead,  in  an  article 
contributed  to  The  Technical 
World  Maijasine  (Chicago, 

October),  sounds  a  warning 
when  a  third  |>arty  breaks  in 
on  the  wire*,  and  also  identities 
’he  culprit  to  both  the  legiti¬ 
mate  users  of  the  telephone. 

As  there  are  about  nine  million 
party-line  telephones  in  the 
United  States,  the  device  seems 
destined  to  affect  a  great  many 
IM'ople  and  to  cheek  a  firmly 
established  custom.  Mr.  Moor¬ 
head  says  that  the  accompany¬ 
ing  reproduction  of  a  photo¬ 
graph  showing  a  farmer's  wife 
at  work  at  her  sewing-machine, 
with  the  receiver  of  the  tele- 
phone  firmly  tiound  to  her  ear, 
is  bona  fide  ami  no  fake.  The 
good  woman's  object,  of  course, 
is  not  to  miss  a  single  word 
of  the  conversation  of  her 
neighlmra  throughout  the  entire  day! 

“Howard's  device  has  been  tried  out  on  a  number  of  party 
lines  and  has  proved  practical.  It  is  the  result  of  eleven  yean/ 

experimentation. 

"’One  of  the  questions 
most  frequently  asked  of 
me  by  new  subscriber*,’ 
says  Howard,  who  him¬ 
self  is  in  the  telephono 
business,  'is  this:  “Does 
every  one  on  the  line 
have  an  opportunity  to 
hear  what  I  say  when  I 
am  talking  to  another 
party?"  I  am  forced  to 
aeknowl«-dge  that  such 
is  t  he  ease.  ( )ne  farmer's 
wife  askinl  me  that  ques¬ 
tion  eleven  years  ago. 
When  I  replied,  she  asked 
if  there  was  not  in  ex¬ 
istence  a  telephone 
that  would  give  private 
service  on  a  party  line. 
When  I  told  her  that  I 
had  never  heard  of  such 
an  instrument,  she  said 
some  bright  telephone 
man  had  tatter  get  busy 
and  invent  one;  it  would 
make  his  fortune.  I 
took  the  tip,  got  busy, 
and  believe  I  liavu 
solved  the  problem.' 

"Mr.  Howard's  device 
can  be  readily  attached 
to  any  telephone.  The 
user  operates  his  tele¬ 


phone  in  the  old  manner,  except  that  he  turns  a  little  switch 
just  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  talk.  This  switch  starts  a  mecha¬ 
nism  which  is  timed  by  a  small  clock.  An  indicator  points  out 
the  time  the  conversation  continues  and  the  telephone  con¬ 
nection  is  automatically  cut  off  at  the  end  of  four  minutes. 
If,  during  the  conversation,  some  other  subscriber  on  the  line 

picks  up  his  receiver,  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  instrumont  from 
the  hook  produces  a  musical 
sound  which  not  only  notifies 
the  users,  but  identifies  the  one 
w  ho  is  listening. 

"The  identifying  sound  is 
produced  by  means  of  a  disk 
carrying  toothed  projections  on 
its  extremity,  which  come  in 
contaet  with  a  pair  of  key-note 
tongues.  These  tongues  pro¬ 
duce  the  musical  signal,  which 
is  of  a  high  or  a  low  note,  to 
represent  tin*  long  or  the  short 
ring  used  to  call  the  different 
subscribers  on  the  |>arty  line. 
Inasmuch  as  most  parly  lines 
have  from  four  to  twenty 
users,  there  are  the  corre- 
s|Minding  numtar  of  different 
signals  or  musical  sounds  by 
means  of  which  the  location 
of  the  receiver  just  removed 
is  learned. 

"The  device  thus  has  the 
twofold  effect  of  measuring 
the  length  of  a  conversation 
and  identifying  the  eaves- 
dropper.  The  inventor  believes  that  cutting  down  unnecessary 
conversations,  by  automatically  shutting  off  the  connection  at 
the  end  of  four  minutes,  will  effect  a  saving  of  SH)  per  cent,  or 
more  on  batteries  and  that  it  will  eventually  result  in  re¬ 
duced  telephone  rates." 

Such  are  the  benefits 
which  the  inventor  of 
the  new  device  expects 
to  confer  upon  the  talk¬ 
ing  world.  But  not 
everybody  is  to  be  made 
happier.  In  fact,  Mr. 

Moorhead  thinks  it  is 

“Very  doubtful  if  most 
count rv  subscribers  will 
take  kindly  to  the  device 
which  will  cut  off  some 
of  their  keenest  pleasures, 
for  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  farmers’ wives 
meet  and  talk  in  compani¬ 
on  the  rural  lines  in  a 
way  w  hich  should  be  n- 
garded  a*  perfectly  legiti¬ 
mate.  At  such  times  a 
frantic  call  for  a  doctor 
is  always  regarded,  and 
under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  there  is  very  little 
business  need  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  at  the  hours  when 
it  is  used  for  neighborly 
talk.  But  business  met h- 
ods  an-  moving  into  the 
country  along  with  scien¬ 
tific  improvements." 


!]ltulrftlb>nt  iuoI  hf  ll»r  f.urWwy  .  f  "  Tbr  Tech  .deal  H  ..rH  Nagaii**  ,M 

NOT  MIAMNO  ANYTHINO. 

ThUi  woman  lost  not  a  word  of  her  neighbor*'  mnvrraatlon.  tho  nhr 
did  have  U>  Spend  the  day  at  her  ncwing-machlnc. 


He  gnt-K  on  to  explain: 


A.  o.  HOWARD. 

Tin*  man  who  would  end  much 
cnvoadropplm t 


1110  INVENTION. 

Whirl!  will  make  party-lino  convrmri- 
tlona  private. 
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THE  COST  OF  THE  HI  MAN  MOTOR 

AN  IMPORTANT  feature  of  llu*  modern  "efficiency 
systems"  if*  the  careful  htlamv  of  eosi  of  yield.  Kmi- 
^  nent  physiologists.  including  notably  I  ho  distinguished 

tierman  scientist.  Fischer,  have  Ix-en  studying  the  “human 
motor"  from  this  standpoint.  Most  people.  according  to 
I.' I II u. '‘trillion  \Faris.  July  25),  still  have  vague  ideas  of  the 
mechanical  value  of  the  human  machine  in  units  of  work  as 
compares!  with  cost  of  production.  We  rend: 

"According  to  the  exjieriments  of  physiologists,  particular!* 
tb«»se  of  Fischer,  the  latent  energy  in  the  food  required  In 
an  adult  man  in  twenty-four  hours  is  from  3.000  to  3.tiOO 
calories.  A  notable  part  of  this  is  utilized  in  the  interior  of  the 
Ixxlv  to  determine  animal  activity  and  produce  its  permanent 
manifestations,  respiration,  digestion,  circulation  of  the  blood, 
elimination,  etc. 

“The  excess  of  the  remaining  energy  is  applied  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  mis-hanical  ctTects.  Thus,  muscular  labor  of  average 
intensity  for  the  eight  hours  of  a  working  day  is  the  equivalent 
of  about  20.000  foot-pounds  of  work,  or  300  calories,  a  trifle 
less  than  on<dialf  of  a  hone  power  per  hour. 

“I'ndcr  such  conditions,  and  assuming  this  yield,  whose 
exactitude  may  be  taken  as  certain,  wo  can  calculate  the  cost 
of  100  horse-power  |>er  hour  with  n-gard  to  the  particular  form 
of  motor  employed.” 

An  interesting  eomiNirative  table,  Itased  on  these  calculations, 
is  given  as  follows: 


250  mm  at  60  cents  per  da;. .  .  .3150.00 

10  Ikipm-m  ■  all  expenses  covered* .  r.'.UO 

I  stcam-cniclne  .  .  1 . 20 

I  gas-cnglnc .  .WJj 


“These  four  tigures  establish  indisputably  lliat  human 
motor-power  is  more  than  a  hundred  times  as  costly  as  that 
produced  by  steam.  This  is  a  very  strong  argument  in  favor 
of  the  modern  industrial  thesis  of  intensive  machinery. 

“The  man-motor  is  an  economic  heresy,  lie  is  hound  to 
give  place  to  the  machine  of  which  the  workman  is  merely  the 
directing  intelligence.  From  this  point  of  view,  physiology 
furnishes  a  peremptory  demonstration  of  the  favorite  doctrines 
of  scientific  socialism.”  Translation  matte  for  The  IjITKuamy 
Digest. 


SPINAL  CUK\  ATURE  IN  BABIES 

HE  APPA1XINU  FREQUENCY  of  spinal  curvature 
among  infants  and  school  children  has  Iteen  investigated 
by  a  number  of  physiologists,  who  tlnd  that  it  is  often 
caused  by  the  manner  in  which  the  child  is  carried  by  the  mother 
or  nurse,  who  supports  it  on  the  left  arm  while  the  right  hand 
holds  it  prest  tirmly  against  her  own  body.  According  to  an 
article  in  l.a  Itirur  (Haris),  this  position,  when  t«x>  frequently 
and  continuously  maintained  during  the  day.  often  results  in 
u  compression  of  the  tender  young  bones  of  the  pelvis  ami  upix-r 
thigh  which  is  sufficient  to  cause  u  deviation  in  the  vertebral 
column.  This  condition  is  found  most  often  in  girls,  and  it 
becomes  most  visible  in  the  early  teens.  We  read  further: 

“Dr.  Kngclmunn.  of  Vienna,  who  has  made  a  long  series  of 
observations  on  this  subject  ba.-cd  on  autopsies,  has  found  that 
this  scoliosis  is  ordinarily  shown  more  on  the  left  ride  than  on  the 
right.  It  may  be  very  serious  when  the  child’s  skeleton  is 
frail  or  it  is  predisposed  to  rickets. 

“Statistics  established  with  meticulous  cure  by  such  well- 
known  physiologists  as  Schroder.  Waithe.  and  Combe  attest 
that  among  2.314  pupils  in  the  primary  sehools  who  were  care¬ 
fully  examined,  91.4  per  rent,  presented  deformations  of  the 
dorsal  spine  with  incurvation  to  the  left." 

It  is  stated  also  that  E.  Muller  found  that  tVS  per  cent,  of  tin- 
victims  of  scoliosis  inclined  the  head  on  this  side.  According 
to  Dr.  Kngelmann  this  affection  is  entirely  due  to  the  vicious 
nut  hod  of  holding  the  new-born  infant.  Hence  he  urges 
.  •  dingly  great  care  in  this  matter,  which  is  the  more  important 


as  a  long-established  scoliosis  is  almost  irremediable,  the  usual 
remedies  of  orthopedic  corsets,  massage,  plaster  jackets,  etc., 
Iieing  not  very  effective  in  cases  which  have  lieeome  chronic. 
Translation  made  for  The  Litekaiu  Digest, 


TO  STOP  Cl  VDEAFNESS 

Ol’LD  you  rather  lose  \ our  hand  or  your  bearing? 
Probably  most  persons  would  prefer  tlx*  former. 
Now  tin-  enemy’s  artillery  may  deprive  you  of  your 
hand,  while  your  own  may  make  you  deaf:  hem-e  the  conclusion 
that  under  certain  circumstances  one’s  own  guns  may  lx-  nmn 
dangerous  than  the  enemy’s.  A  writer  in  7’Ac  Mutt  rat  Htro/d, 
quoteil  in  Tin  Srnnhlie  American  So  pfilrmriit  (New  York, 
September  2t»l,  calls  deafness  from  tlx-  concussion  of  a  gun  “on* 
of  the  minor  accidents  of  war";  yet  lie  confesses  that  it  can  not 
lx>  ignored.  One  discharge  of  a  single  piece  of  artillery  may  pul 
in  jeopardy  the  hearing  of  a  large  numlx-r  of  soldiers.  In  th< 
course  of  a  )>rolongixl  “artillery  duel,"  it  would  >««oin  a  marvi-l 
that  any  one’s  ears  remain  intact.  Protective  devices  ar* 
imperatively  necessary.  Says  the  writer  mentioned  above: 

“The  aural  injuries  to  which  the  soldier  is  exposed  are  no 
different  from  those  of  the  tx)ilcr-makcr,  of  the  structural 
iron-worker,  of  the  sportsman,  and  of  those  who  an-  ex|x>s«d  to 
the  shriek  of  the  railway  whistle  when  a  train  is  passing  through  a 
tunnel  or  covered  station,  .lobson  Home,  in  The  ImiiciI. 
August  15.  1914.  points  out  that  the  report  of  a  piece  of  artillery, 
the  concussion  of  an  explosion,  or  tlx-  firing  of  a  cannon  clow  to 
the  ear  may  exert  its  injurious  efb-ets  upon  the  nerve- terminals 
of  the  ear,  may  cause  rupture  of  the  drum-membrane,  and  may 
even  result  in  irremediable  deafness.  During  tlx-  Russo- 
Japanese  War.  among  the  1,791  men  who  wen-  wounded  in  the 
naval  engagements  there  were  I  Iti  eases  of  concussion  of  the 
lubyrinth  and  rupture  and  congestion  of  the  tympanic  mem¬ 
brane.  which  rases  represented  7  per  cent,  of  the  wounded  who 
survived.  The  injuries  to  the  drum  and  to  the  ix-rviw««nding> 
are  due  to  the  sudden  condensation  or  rarefaction  of  the  air  in 
the  external  auditory  meatus.  As  n  rule  one  ear  is  more  affected 
than  the  other.  Politzer  states  that  with  Ilx-  improvements 
in  modern  artillery  ruptures  of  the  dniin-im-mhrHne  arc  now 
scarcely  ever  met  with.  This  is  attributed  lo  the  introduction 
of  bn-eeh-londers,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  serving  party 
withdraws  to  a  distance  of  about  twelve  |nm-cs.  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  man  who  attends  to  the  tiring,  but  who  ulso 
stands  at  a  considerable  distance. 

“In  naval  warfare,  however,  the  gunners  can  not  lx-  pro¬ 
tected  in  this  manner.  Experience  has  taught  tlx-  gunner 
that  by  keeping  tlx-  mouth  open  ho  as  to  equalize  tlx-  air-pressure 
on  each  side  of  tlx-  drum-membrane  the  unpleasant  consequences 
of  concussion  may  lx-  diminished.  The  Pxdhpick  that  is  chewed 
by  naval  officers  while  serving  tlx-  guns  jiartly  fulfils  this  re¬ 
quirement.  altho  a  piece  of  rubber  rolled  between  the  teeth 
would  lx?  still  bclic-r  us  a  means  of  kwping  the  mouth  partly 
open. 

"The  Japntiex.-  i?a\ul  surgeons  distribut'd  pledgets  of  al*- 
sorbent  cotton  lo  the  entire  crew  with  the  instruction  that  the 
ears  be  plugged  up  during  the  firing  of  guns.  In  spite  of  this 
measure,  possibly  on  account  of  its  careless  application  in 
individual  eases,  many  instances  of  deafness  resulted.  In  1911 
the  British  Admiralty  advised  tlx-  use  of  an  aural  plug  «-onsisting 
of  a  mixture  of  plasticine  and  cotton-wool.  Jobson  Home 
believes  that  an  efficient  aural  plug  should  lx-  el  >se-fltting  and 
impervious,  and.  while  reducing  the  intensity  of  sound,  should 
not  prevent  hearing;  it  should  lx*  easy  to  insert  and  easy  to 
remove  intix-t;  it  should  lx-  non-irritating;  it  should  lx-  .nexpen- 
sive  so  that  the  same  plug  may  not  lx-  usid  repeat*  lly;  and, 
aliove  all.  it  must  lx-  as  nearly  antiseptic  as  possible.  Cotton¬ 
wool  when  inwrb-d  sufficiently  tightly  is  not  easily  removed 
intact  and  does  not  long  remain  sterile  when  handl'd  by  men 
engaged  in  gun-tiring.  The  ear-plugs  made  of  vulcanite  rubber 
or  celluloid  can  not  lx-  supplied  to  lit  exactly  the  channel  of  lin¬ 
ear.  They  must  be  made  of  a  substance  that  retains  its  shape 
without  hardening  or  softening  nnd  remains  ever  plastic.  A 
substance  having  the  consistency  of  jeweh*r’s  wax  may  !*■ 
produced  and  may  lx-  made  to  fulfil  all  the  requirements  of 
effectively  plugging  the  cars  and  at  the  same  time  of  preventing 
infection." 
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PANORAMIC  MOVIES 

THE  NEXT  THING  that  is  to  bo  offered  for  the  defeca¬ 
tion  of  the  insatiable  dime-t  heutergoer  appears  to  In* 
a  combination  of  the  old-fashioned  panorama  and  the 
moving  picture.  A  so-called  “  kinetorania,"  intended  to  supply 
the  evident  need  for  a  machine  of  this  sort,  was  put  on  the 
market  fifteen  years  ago  by  a  French  inventor,  but  he  used  a 
battery  of  cinematographs  working  ull  at  once  too  complex 
a  device  to  succeed.  Dr. 

Hans  Goetz,  of  Munich, 

Bavaria,  has  now  devised 
a  suitable  modification  of 
the  ordinary  moving-pict ure 
ramere  which  does  the  busi¬ 
ness—  m  we  are  told  by  Dr. 

Alfred  (iradenwitz,  writing 
in  Thf  Scit  niifie  A  merit  tin 
New  York,  September  12). 

This  camera  rotates  about  a 
vertical  axis  like  an  ordinary 
IMiiorama  camera,  while  at 
'he  same  time  the  strip  of 
him  on  which  the  moving 
picture  is  imprest  is  passing 
m  front  of  the  slit.  Says 
Dr.  (iradenwitz: 

“The  accompanying  dia- 
L'nun  is  a  top  plan  view  of  such  an  apparatus:  «»  is  the  vertical 
MW  around  which  the  camera,  fr,  rotates.  The  objective,  r, 
•emprise*  uu  adjustable  slot,  </.  Im-Iow  which  a  film,  e,  is  arranged 
ic  pass  under  the  action  of  u  gearing  controlled  by  t  he  axis,  while 
unwinding  from  drum  /  ou  drum  (/. 

"When  this  upparutus  is  made  to  rotate  once  round  its  vertical 
ixc.  the  whole  panorama  is  reproduced  photographically,  or. 
us  it  were,  unwound  on  the  film.  However,  it  suffices  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  continuous  rotation  at  a  speed  corrcs|M>mling  with  the 
normal  rule  of  moving-picture  projection  it  hut  is,  about  fifteen 
revolutions  per  second),  in  order  to  pros! uis*  u  most  uucxpccUs! 
'•inversion,  ami  to  transform  the  camera  into  an  ideal  panorama 
cinematograph.  The  pictures  thus  obtained,  at  first  sight,  do 
not  seem  Is*  have  anything  in  common  with  moving-picture 
films,  and  arc  nothing  but  u  panorama  continually  unwound, 
roniptimhlc  to  a  wall-paper  Imrder.  However,  on  examining 


the  panorama  more  closely,  the  pictures  an*  seen  to  differ  from 
one  another,  any  moving  objects  occupying  more  or  less  different 
positions,  as  on  the  sections  of  an  ordinary  cinematograph  film. 
In  fact,  the  only  distinctive  feature  of  the  panorama  film  is  the 
substitution  of  a  single,  continuous  picture  for  an  intermittent 
succession  of  film  sections. 

“This  picture  has  to  be  projected  on  the  walls  of  a  large 
circular  ball,  so  as  to  cover  simultaneously  the  whole  of  its 
circumference.  In  an  ordinary  cinematograph,  films  are,  of 
course,  pmj«*ctcd  by  an  intermittently  operating  mechanism, 

each  section  being  succes¬ 
sively  illuminated,  pro¬ 
jected,  and  advanced  in 
one-sixteenth  of  a  second. 
The  projection  of  moving- 
picture  panorama  films  is 
by  no  means  more  difficult, 
provided  the  camera  d»- 
scrilied  he  supplemented  by 
some  illuminating  means. 

“  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
understanding  of  the  under¬ 
lying  principle,  let  the  film 
In*  supposed  to  be  lighted 
intensely  by  a  lamp  arranged 
close  In-hind  it.  above  the 
axis  of  rotation,  a,  thus  con¬ 
verting  the  camera  into  a 
lantern  projecting  on  the 
screen  a  narrow  picture,  in 
accordance  with  the  width 
of  the  slot,  J. 

“Suppose  the  apparatus, 
installed  in  a  circular  hall  with  white  walls,  to  be  set  rotating 
slowly:  Narrow  pictures,  corresponding  with  each  point  of  Un¬ 
original  scene,  will  appear  successively  at  the  various  parts  or 
the  circumference.  If  a  tree  was  standing  on  one  side  of  the 
si-enery,  in  taking  the  cinematograph  record,  and  a  house  on 
the  other  side,  tin*  tree  will  be  projected  in  succession  on  opjH»- 
sitc  sides  of  the  hall.  Owing,  however,  to  the  persistence  of 
visual  impressions,  tin*  human  eye  will  perceive  simultaneously 
successive  parts  of  the  picture,  provided  the  apparatus  In*  turned 
round  at  a  sufficient  speed,  lu  fact,  the  narrow  hands  composing 
the  projection  will  melt  into  a  single  continuous  picture  covering 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  hall  like  a  real  panorama.  A 
similar  principle  has  ln*eu  embodied  in  the  *  pliotorama '  d«*- 
signed  by  the  Luinidre  Brothers,  when*  rotating  objectives  were 
arranged  to  project  a  photograph  wound  on  a  glass  drum. 

“In  actual  practise  it  is,  of  course,  impracticable  to  arrange 
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the  lamp  immediately  behind  On*  film.  A  |M»werful  seandi- 
light  is  thwfon*  installed  outside  «*r  tin-  apparatus,  the  light  of 
which  is  thrown  by  mirror*  through  tin*  hollow  axis  of  rotation. 

“The  astonishing  result  obtained  by  Dr.  Goetz's  apparatus 
may  In*  described  as  follows:  The  LumiiVc  ‘photorama’  at  each 
rotation  projects  an  always  identical  picture,  the  picture  |ia*aing 
before  the  slot  of  this  apparatus  is  seen  to  vary  continually, 
each  turn  bringing  a  new  phase  of  tin*  original  motion  into  view. 
In  Tact,  the  projection  thus  obtained  is  a  real  moving-pirtun* 
panorama,  performing  its  natural  movements,  where  houses  and 
other  immovable  objects,  of  course,  remain  in  position,  the  same 
as  on  an  ordinary  cinematograph  film.  The  ap|»aratus.  it  is 
true,  requires  uu  intense  illumination;  since,  however,  the 
insertion  of  a  glass  trough  containing  an  acidulated  1  per  cent, 
solution  of  cop|»er  sulfite  eliminates  heat  effects  to  IM>  per  cent, 
nearly,  this  docs  not  entail  any  danger. 

"Moving-picture  panoramas  literally  place  tin*  s|H*etutof  in 
the  midst  of  a  given  event  or  scenery,  lie  see*  himself  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  center  of  Irutlic  in  a  city  where  vehicles  and  p«*des- 
t ria ns  converge  from  all  sides,  to  aerodromes,  where  air-ships 
and  jutu planes  unceasingly  perform  their  maneuvers,  to  home-, 
bicycle-,  and  HUtomobih-nie»*s.  football  matches  and  other 
sjHirting  events,  processions.  |M>pular  festivals,  expositions,  etc. 
lie  is  uffonlcd  an  opportunity  of  watching  from  the  ‘Officers’ 
1 1  ill  *  the  strategic  operations  of  armies,  and  from  the  eonning- 
lower  of  a  battle-ship  the  maneuvers  of  a  fleet,  lie  is  able,  in 
the  moving-picture  theater,  to  fancy  himself  al>oard  a  Htcanier 
or  in  an  open  carriage,  traversing  the  most  fascinating  scenery. 

"Panorama  films  may  ns  well  be  cut  into  sections  and  pro- 
j  eted  intermittently  on  a  plain  screen,  like  ordinary  cinemato¬ 
graph  pictures.** 


FOR  INTERNATIONAL  QUARANTINE 

A  PLAN  for  h  Pan-American  quarantine  to  take  the  place 
of  the  present  control  by  individual  nations,  which  is 
di*elan*d  to  Is*  costly,  disorderly,  ami  unnecessarily 
severe,  is  put  forwurd  editorially  by  Thr  Mixltrn  1 1  on /nidi 
(Oiicago  aud  St.  Isjuis,  August).  In  its  September  issue  this 
I m I h t  further  annotinees  its  intention  of  pushing  the  matter 
ami  stimulating  its  discussion  so  that  the  next  Pan-American 
Sanitary  Convention,  in  Montevideo  next  Deeeinlier.  may 
formulate  a  plan  for  a  constructive  quarantine  that  can  !>e 
enforced — not  for  repressive  segregation,  but  to  the  end  that 
there  shall  be  absolute  confidence  in  the  methods  employed, 
which  will  permit  uninterrupted  intercourse.  Quarantine,  the 
writer  points  out.  is  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease,  but  the 
idea  that  this  may  best  la*  done  by  absolute  restriction  is  declared 
to  Ik-  antiquated  and  false.  He  says: 

"  In  the  days  before  we  knew  the  cause,  course,  and  pathology 
of  the  communicable  diseases,  the  best  quarantine  officer  of 
any  country  or  port  was  he  who  could  raise  and  maintain  the 
highest,  strongest,  and  most  formidably  ‘hog-high*  barrier 
against  intercourse  of  any  kind  with  an  afflicted,  helpless,  and 
needy  neighboring  State  or  |*»rt.  That  time,  thanks  to  our 
present-day  scientific  knowledge.  as  well  as  our  hunianitarianism 
and  common  sense,  has  gone  by,  and  we  know  now  that  scientific 
quarantine  contemplates  tin-  largest  possible  measure  of  un¬ 
interrupted  intercourse,  the  freest  possible  interchange  of 
commodities,, the  greatest  measure  of  helpfulness  to  the  afflicted 
people,  and  at  the  same  time  the  employment  of  the  most 
highly  developed  methods  of  prevention  of  the  spread  of  the 
disease. 

"Unfortunately,  we  have  not  been  cured  of  our  habit  of 
)»anic  in  the  face  of  a  danger.  ...  In  the  case  of  an  epidemic 
this  habit  of  panic  takes  the  form  of  a  declaration  of  quarantine 
long  before  it  is  definitely  determined  that  such  a  course  is 
necessary . 

"  Is  it  generally  known  that  a  declaration  of  quarantine  against 
n  South-  or  Central- American  port  very  often  means  financial 
ruin  of  the  country  dependent  on  it?  And  is  it  generally  known 
that  very  many  of  these  quarantines  an*  false  alarms,  and  that 
the  dreaded  disease  was  not  present  at  all,  or.  if  present,  was 
also  pn*scnt  in  quite  as  aggravated  form  in  the  ports  which 
cut  off  communication?  And  is  it  generally  appns-iated  that  a 
little  intelligent  coo|H*ration  with  the  afflicted  people  would 
have  stamped  out  the  trouble  in  its  incipieney,  before  it  got  to 
U-  a  menm-e?  A  case  in  point:  three  rases  of  plugue  developed 
m  New  Orleans  within  the  month;  the  Surgeon-General  of  the 


Public  Health  Service  was  on  the  ground  and  at  work  before 
the  public  knew  atnmt  the  eases.  If  those  euaes  had  occurred 
in  a  Venezuelan  port,  quarantine  regulations  would  have  closed 
the  door  of  every  other  port  in  the  world  against  the  already 
afflicted  people,  and  it  would  take  years  for  them  to  recover, 
altho  not  another  ease  of  the  disease  were  to  develop. 

"Then,  why  not  go  almut  this  quarantine  business  in  an 
orderly  fashion,  and  as  tho  all  the  p«*ople  in  this  hemisphere 
were  indeed  fellow  human  beings  en  tit  led  to  thoughtful  consider¬ 
ation  -  one  of  another? 

"How  would  it  do  to  create  by  governmental  initiative  an 
international  quarantine  commission,  with  a  representative 
from  each  inde|iendent  State,  nation,  and  island?  This  com¬ 
mission  would  operate  something  like  our  own  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission;  it  would  have  an  expert  in  diagnosis  of  the 
quamntinahle  diseases  in  every  port  on  the  American  continent. 
A  school  would  lx*  maintained  for  the  training  of  these  experts, 
or  arrangements  would  he  made  for  that  purpose  with  existing 
schools.  No  expert  would  bo  qualified  for  appointment  except 
after  a  thorough  examination.  Under  such  a  scheme  each  port 
or  country  participating  would  send,  say,  two  men  from  each 
port  to  lie  examined,  and,  if  not  qualified,  to  he  trained 
trained  not  only  in  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  these  special 
diseases,  hut  schooled  in  the  prescribed  methods  of  procedure 
in  case  of  an  outbreak.  It  would  take  perhaps  a  year  or  two 
to  create  a  chain  of  experts  competent  to  bundle  any  situation. 
The  commission  would  have  its  permanent  headquarters  at 
some  central  or  desirable  point,  and  the  moment  its  cxpcri 
reported  by  win*  the  presence  of  an  outbreak,  or  threat  of  an 
outhn*ak,  anywhere,  it  would  take  charge  of  the  situation, 
direct  a  comprehensive  program,  and  send  proper  help  if 
necessary. 

"In  such  a  system  every  country  would  want  to  participate, 
because  failure  to  do  so  would  render  it  liable  to  tile  infliction 
of  the  outrageous  quarantine  regulations  that  now  operate 
against  all. 

"(’ostly?  Certainly,  but  not  1  per  cent,  as  costly  as  the 
present  financially  ruinous  and  humanly  ruthless  system.” 

In  its  September  issue  the  same  journal  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  existing  agreements  between  the  countries  of  North 
and  South  America  do  not  provide  for  such  uniformity  of 
quarantine,  as  many  pencils  apparently  think.  The  sanitary 
convention  of  1905  formulated  excellent  rules,  but  they  un- 
advisory  only,  and  the  governments  that  adopted  them,  while 
agreeing  on  their  desirability,  have  never  put  them  into  effect. 


SUPERIORITY  OF  ELECTRIC  PULL— The  following  note 
is  Kniltray  nud  Locomotin  Kitf/inttring'  *  answer  to  a  eom*s|X)ii- 
dent  who  wants  to  know  why  an  electric  locomotive  will  draw 
a  heavier  train  than  one  ojierated  by  steam.  The  correspondent, 
employed  on  a  road  that  uses  electric  motors  for  certain  work, 
holds  that  power  applied  to  the  draw-bar  ought  to  produce  the 
same  effect,  1m*  it  originated  by  stcum  or  ehs-tricity.  He  add' 
that  the  suhji-ct  has  lxx*n  discus!  frequently  by  the  engine- 
men  and  that  an  impression  prevails  that  some  electric  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  rails  and  wheels  causes  the  difference,  but  he  does 
not  believe  it.  Says  the  railroad  authority: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  difference  in  tractive  power 
exists,  but  it  comes  about  in  this  way:  The  rotative  power 
upplied  to  the  wheels  of  an  electric  locomotive  or  motor  is  con¬ 
stant.  whereas  the  power  of  the  steam-locomotive  is  inter¬ 
mittent.  To  make  the  difference  plain  we  will  suppose  that  tho 
steam-locomotive  has  a  single  cylinder  and  the  power  required 
to  draw  the  train  is  700  pounds.  The  force  exerted  by  the 
pistons  would  be  0  when  the  crank  was  on  the  dead  center 
ami  1,100  pounds  at  the  maximum,  so  that  while  the  electric 
motor  doing  the  same  work  would  exert  only  7tX)  pounds  toward 
turning  the  wheels,  the  steam-locomotive,  with  one  cylinder, 
would  at  times  exert  a  force  of  1,100  pounds.  It  is  true  that 
steam-locomotives  are  not  worked  by  one  cylinder,  and  at  first 
sight  it  would  seem  that  that  makes  a  vast  difference,  and  that 
with  two  cylinders  the  impuls  turn  the  wheels  is  almost 
constant;  but  even  assuming  1 1  pressure  to  be  constant, 

there  is  a  vast  difference  in  turi  -  tt  rt  between  the  time  that 
the  pistons  an*  nearest  to  tl  <d  enter  and  when  they  an 
nearest  to  the  middle  of  tl  r  o'.c  with  the  cranks  at  tin 
points  of  their  maximum  p 
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RUBBER  FOAM  :  A  GASEOUS  SOLID 


GUM  AS  A  WAR  RATION 


WHILE  THE  INVENTION  of  a  solid  with  some  of 
the  properties  of  a  gas  in  an  interesting  lalioratory 
experiment,  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  product  of  this 
kind  might  prove  useful  and  even  valuable.  For  one  thing 
it  would  appear  to  solve  the  problem  of  a  non-punrturnble 
automobile  tire.  Such  a  sub¬ 
stance,  we  are  told  by  Paul  James,  “ “ “ ”” “ “ ““ ” 

writing  in  The  Scientific  Ameri - 
ran  (New  York,  September  19), 
is  "rubber  foam,”  a  much  modi- 
Red  form  of  the  product  known  an 
"rubber 


THAT  the  habit  of  chewing  gum  has  spread  widely  in 
Europe  during  the  last  five  years,  and  is  especially  in 
favor  among  soldiers,  is  reported  by  the  author  of  an 
article  entitled  ‘‘The  Story  of  ('hewing  Gum,"  printed  in  The 
Housewives'  League  Magazine  (New  York).  The  writer  says 

that  until  the  introduction  of 
chide,  now  almost  universally 
used  for  chewing,  gum  wus 
monopoliAed  ehietly  bv  children. 
The  extension  of  the  hulut  to 
adult-  is  credited  to  a  <  'le\ .  land 
^  ilruggi-t.  vv  1 1 o  was  the  lir-t  r. > 

.id«l  |H|»in  to  the  concoction. 
\b  dleated  gum-.  Ilnttev.  r.  we  ;if 
told,  are  ii-nalK  not  im  .beat,  d 
at  all.  nr  not  -ntbeieritl\  "  t.<  d<> 
any  harm.'"  nr  any  good.  Tn 
quote  the  article: 


sponge  now  fairly 
familiar  to  all — at  least,  all  who 
bathe.  Speaking  of  the  use  of 
this  substance  in  tires,  Mr. 
James  reminds  us  (hut  while  all 
the  other  parts  of  automobiles 
have  been  brought  so  nearly  to 
perfection  that  it  is  possible  to 
travel  thousands  of  miles  with¬ 
out  making  repairs,  the  tires  still 
constitute  sources  of  delay  and 
accident 


is  another  and  quite  rational 
reason  for  its  use.  Spanish  ex¬ 
plorers  reporUd  that  they  found 
the  Indians  live  hundred  years 
ago  using  the  gum  of  the  sapo- 
dillo  to  relieve  exhaustion  and  queneh  thirst.  The  Indians 
probably  did  not  chew  the  gum.  as  their  descendants  to-day 
do  not  chew  it.  They  only  hold  it  in  the  mouth,  which  has 
the  effect  of  provokiug  u  How  of  saliva  and  thus  keeping  the 
thront  moist  in  the  absence  of  water.  It  is  for  a  similar  reason, 
doubtless,  that  cyclists  and  haselwtll-playcrs  chew  gum  and  sol¬ 
diers  on  the  mandi  tlnd  solace  in  it. 

“Originating  in  America,  the  habit  of  chewing  gum  long  ago 
passed  the  national  boundaries,  and  during  the  last  five  years  it 
Hence  it  has  received  the  name  has  spread  enormously  in  foreign  countries.  Tons  of  chewing- 

gum  are  now  used  in  England.  Australia,  ('ape  Town,  und  Ger¬ 
many,  while  in  Qn-ece  it  is  said  to  lx*  dispensed  as  a  regular 
ration  to  the  army. 

“Its  introduction  into  the  Balkans  was  a  result  of  the  recent 
war.  The  On-eks  who  returned  from  America  to  light  for  their 
native  land  carried  chewing-gum  with  them,  and  found  it  such  a 

is  of  warfare  that  other  soldiers 
asked  for  it.  No  chewing-gum 
could  be  had  in  Orntje.  The 
Queen  cabled  to  a  Greek  news¬ 
paper  in  New  York  asking  that  u 
shipment  of  it  be  forwarded  to 
the  troops.  Mystified  by  the 
order,  the  editor  of  the  paper 
cabled  hack  for  explanation. 
The  order  was  confirmed,  and  a 
eonsignment  of  chewing-gum 
was  promptly  forwarded  with 
the  compliments  of  an  American 
firm.  In  due  time  the  donors  re- 
eeived  from  the  Hon.  Angelica 
Contostavlon.  lady  in  waiting  to 
Hit  Majesty  Queen  Sophia  of 
Greece,  the  following  note: 

‘"Dear  Sins: 

‘‘‘Her  Majesty  the  Queen  de¬ 
sires  to  convey  to  you  her  H»n- 
eerest  thanks  for  your  most  gen¬ 
erous  donation  of  chewing-gum 
for  the  use  of  our  army.  Hit  Majesty  fully  appreciates  your 
promptitude  to  offer  such  a  liberal  quantity  of  an  article  so 
useful  to  our  soldiers  in  the  field. 

“‘Believe  me, 

“‘Sincerely  yours, 

“‘Amubuca  Contostavlon.’ 

“Since  this  occurrence  it  appears  that  the  Greek  Army  lias 
never  been  without  chewing-gum.  Who  shall  say  how  much  this 
humble  confection  had  to  do  with  the  fall  of  the  Turks?” 


MCIIU Ml  ttJAM  .AS  IT  APPEARS  UNDER  THE  MICROSCOPE 


“None  of  the  many  sprii 
devices  proposed  as  substitnt 
for  pneumatic  tires  has  givi 
good  results  in  practise.  A 
>>oth  flexible  and  elastic.  Ii 
hut  it  is  not  sufficiently  elastic 

"The  solution  of  the  problem  appears  to  be  furnished  by  a 
new  material  of  remarkable  properties,  which  is  produced  by  an 
ingenious  process  in  Paris.  This  product  consists  essentially 
of  india-rubber  containing  multitudinous  minute  bubbles  of 
RM,  distributed  throughout  its  mass.  The  material  resembles  a 
rubber  sponge  in  which  the  cavities  are  separate  and  do  not 
communicate  with  each  other 
‘ruoulchouc  mousse,'  or  rubber  foam. 

“The  process  of  manufacture  is  bawd  on  the  increase  of 
solubility  of  gases  with  increase  of  pressure.  Rubber  in  the 
pasty  stage  of  vulcanization  is  inclosed  in  a  steel  tube  with 
nitrogen  at  a  pressure  of  11,000  to  4,(HX)  atmospheres.  The 
eomprest  gas  dissolves  in  the  semiliquid  rubber,  which,  when 
I  he  tube  is  opened,  expands  to  four  or  five  times  its  former  comfort  amid  the  hardshipi 
volume  and  solidifies,  imprison¬ 
ing  in  its  mass  myriads  of  little 
gas- bubbles. 

“The  material,  in  fact,  com- 

■!T  .  -  Mir  |.’-iOer|-.e>.  of  I  I  -  I  '.Mi 

mgri  ■lii'ii'-..  1 1  is  ns  IIimMi'  ii- 

rubber  und  a-  compressible  as 

Im-  I^HL 


a  gas 

ployed,  in  the  form  of  a  solid  ring, 
in  the  place  of  the  air-tube  of 
an  automobile  or  bicycle  tire.  A 
tire  so  constructed  is  non-col- 
lapsihle,  for  a  puncture  affects 
only  a  few  of  the  innumerable 
gas-bubbles. 

"Another  valuable  property  of 
rubber  foam  is  its  lightness.  Its 
density  varies  from  0.4  to  0.17, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  gas 
forced  into  it.  Hence,  it  is  an 
excellent  material  for  life-pre¬ 
servers  and  small  folding  life- 
rafts.  It  is  also  a  very  suitable  fill¬ 
ing  for  cushions  and  chair-seats,  and  especially  for  horse-i-ollars,  as 
it  is  light,  imputreacible.  and  does  not  scratch  or  gall  the  skin  if 
I  he  cover  is  broken.  1 1  is  also  used  in  shoe-soles,  tennis-balls,  etc. 

“Rubber  foam  poweaaea  still  another  valuable  property. 
It  is  the  best  heat-insulator  known,  and  about  twice  as  efficient 
fts  its  nearest  competitor.  It  has  already  prov«d  its  excellence 
its  a  lining  for  ice-boxes  and  refrigerating  apparatus.  Ordinary 
glass  bottles,  covered  with  u  layer  of  rubber  foam,  keep  liquids 
hot  or  cold." 


RUBBER  EXPANDED  INTq  fOAM  OR  SPONOE 
By  Uic  in  fusion  of  ku  undrr  prtMun*  the  rubber  I*  expanded 
to  four  or  five  time*  it*  original  rtxe. 
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LETTERS  '  AND  -  ART 


1 


THE  INSPIRER  OF  PAN-GERMANISM 


GERMANY  ha.**  always  presented  h  rlunc  association 
bflwwn  ideas  ami  action,  says  a  writer  in  the  l»ndon 
Motion,  in  pointing  out  how  the  invasion  of  Belgium 
and  France  is  completely  forecast  in  Bcrnhardi’s  “Germany 
and  the  Next  War.”  This  hook  has  he<*ome  tolerably  familiar, 
since  August  of  this  year  at  least.  Our 
readers  had  a  digest  of  it  in  our  issue  of 
May  4.  1912.  While  this  hook,  which  Mr. 

William  Archer  calls  "an  engaging  little 
treatise."  is.  an  he  says,  “now  in  every¬ 
body’s  hands,  except,  apparently,  in  those 
of  the  German  theologians,  who  seek  to 
make  England  responsible  for  the  war." 
little  is  probably  known  of  the  name  which  «m*- 
curs  more  frequently  than  any  other  in  Bern- 
hardi's  treatise  Heinrich  von  Trcitschke. 

This  professor  of  modem  history  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  who  died  only  a  few 
years  ago,  was  curiously  more  Slavic  in 
blood  than  Germanic,  yet  he  was  Germany’s 
foremost  apostle  of  world-empire,  and  is  now 
called  "the  chief  inspircr,  on  the  spiritual 
side,  of  Germany’s  present  mood."  Of 
course,  Germany  disclaims  that  she  is  em¬ 
barked  on  a  wht  of  aggression  and  ib-clares 
that  she  is  righting  defensively  to  stem  the 
tide  of  Russian  barbarism.  Von  Treitschke 
it  is,  says  Mr.  Archer  in  the  Ixmdon 
Chronicle,  who  "has  provided  militarism 
with  a  pscudophilosophy,  and  enabled  it  to 
drape  its  naked  aggressiveness  in  phrases 
alNHit  the  mission  of  German  culture."  He 
has,  wean-  told,  "extracted  from  history  the 
doctrine  that  the  lust  for  power  is  a  virtue 
and  its  gratification  a  duty  for  Germany."  Mr.  Archer’* 
estimate  of  him  is.  of  course,  distinctly  British,  and  hence 
scarcely  sympathetic: 

"Trcitschke  was  eminently  typical  of  the  Germany  of  to-ilay, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  spiritually  a  product  of  Sadowa  and  Sedan. 
He  was  thirty-two  when  Sadowa,  to  use  the  words  of  the  French 
critic,  Guilland,  ' performed  the  prodigy  of  converting  him  from 
a  liberal  monarchist  to  an  authoritarian  Ca-sarist.'  lip  to  that 
point  his  views  had  lam  comparatively  human.  He  had  been 
inclined  to  rationalism  in  religion,  and  had  not  yet  become  a 
devotee  of  the  trilml  God  who  smiles  ujam  all  carnage  that  is 
commanded  by  the  pious  House  of  llohenzolli-rn.  He  had  not 
yet  developed  to  the  full,  at  any  rate,  that  hitter  hatred  of 
England  which  breathes  from  his  later  writings. 

"But  the  years  IstkwO  wrought  a  sinister  change  in  his  spirit. 
They  left  him.  as  they  left  the  Gorman  nation,  aiegestruknen 
— drunk  with  victory.  He  came  to  think  of  ruthless,  aggressive 
war  as  the  noblest  of  national  functions,  and  the  instrument 
by  which  Germany  was  predestined  to  impose  her  incomparable 
culture  upon  a  temporarily  m-alcitrant  but  ultimately  grateful 
world.  This  is  no  caricature  of  his  doctrine.  He  clothes  its 
wickedness  in  all  sorts  of  tine  phrases,  and  would  have  us  under¬ 
stand  that,  for  all  non-German  p«*oples,  to  In-  ruined  by  Germany 
is  the  tirst  step  to  moral  and  intellectual  regeneration.” 

Mr.  Archer’*  tone  is  obviously  not  one  of  a  calm  neutral,  but 
he  bolsters  his  view  by  a  quotation  from  Professor  Guilland, 
who  sets  forth  Treitschke’*  view  of  the  English.  The  words 
w»  re  written  in  1900,  "before  the  Entente  Cordiale  was  dreamed 
•  ,,,l  :0  the  time  when  Frenchmen  wen*  not  them  wives  dis¬ 


posed  to  regard  the  British  with  a  very  favorable  eye."  Pro¬ 
fessor  Guilland  wrote: 

"We  see  clearly  that,  for  Trcitschke,  the  great  crime  of  this 
Coburg  [Prinec  Albert!  was  to  have  become  an  Englishman.  A 
doublo-dy«*d  Prussian,  our  historian  was  one  of  the  heads  of  th»» 

group  sufficiently  numerous  in  Germany, 
which  sees  in  the  Briton  the  national  enemy, 
lb*  detested  the  English.  While  he  recog¬ 
nized  certain  qualities,  even  in  the  French. 
...  in  the  English  he  could  see  none  at  all. 
For  him  the  Englishman  was  *a  Baconian,  a 
low  utilitarian,  a  narrow  and  Hellish  islander, 
a  hypocrite,  who.  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand 
and  an  opium-pi|>e  in  the  other,  diffuses 
throughout  the  universe  the  benefits  of 
civilization.' 

"This  hatred  of  the  English  |Mi>ple  .  .  . 
Treitschke  displays  without  stint  throughout 
bis  history.  As  soon  as  an  Englishman  u|*- 
|K-ars,  hi*  ridicules  or  denounces  him.  He 
makes  an  exception  only  for  Carlyle,  ‘tin- 
only  Englishman,'  he  says,  *  who  has  thorough¬ 
ly  understood  the  Germans,  and  the  firsi 
foreigner  who  has  risen  to  the  heights  of 
German  thought.’ 

"As  for  British  |M>litics.  the  Prussian  his¬ 
torian  secs  in  them  nothing  but  mercantil¬ 
ism,  immorality,  and  arrogance,  pitilesa  to 
the  weak.  .  .  .  Speaking  of  the  Eastern 
Question,  he  declare*  that  Europe  ought  to 
have  seized  the  opportunity  of  setting  bounds 
to  British  ambitions  by  putting  an  end  to 
the  crushing  domination  of  the  British  tli*ets." 

This  is  the  view,  declares  Mr.  Archer, 
that  Treitschke'*  position  a* "the  most  popu¬ 
lar  lecturer  in  the  University  of  Berlin  gave 
him  ample  opportunity  of  inculcating." 
Fearing  that  the  reader  may  suspect  preju¬ 
dice  on  the  part  of  a  French  interpreter. 
Mr.  Archer  let*  Trcitschke  sjieak  for  himself  in  a  passage  from 
his  paper  on  "The  Beginnings  of  German  Colonial  Policy," 
written  after  the  acquisition  of  the  Cameroons  and  Angru 
Pequefta: 

"If  our  Empire  ventures  resolutely  forth  u|>on  the  path  of  an 
independent  colonial  |iolicy,  it  must  inevitably  face  a  conflict 
of  interest*  with  England.  .  .  .  How  long  has  Germany,  in  all 
seriousness,  believed  that  this  island  people,  indubitably  the 
most  Hellish  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  was  a  magnanimous 
champion  of  the  freedom  of  all  nations?  Now  at  last  our  eye* 
l*egin  to  open,  and  we  realize,  what  clear  political  thinkers  have 
never  doubted,  that  English  statecraft  .  sim*e  the  day*  of  William 
111.,  has  never  been  anything  else  than  a  wonderfully  astute  and 
wonderfully  unscrupulous  commercial  policy.  The  astonishing 
successes  of  this  policy  have  been  Itought  at  a  high  price.  In 
the  first  place,  by  a  long  array  of  crimes  and  horrors.  A  still 
heavier  price  lie*  in  the  fact  that  her  transatlantic  successes 
have  cost  England  her  position  a*  a  European  Great  Power: 
in  the  transaction.;  of  the  Continent  her  voice  ha*  no  longer  any 
weight." 

Treitschke,  it  seems,  also  paid  his  resprrt*  to  us  in  words 
that  Mr.  Archer  quote*  with  the  observation:  "If  America 
fancies  that  she  is  exempt  from  the  Teutonic  worn  that  falls  *o 
erushingly  oil  France  ami  England,  let  her  note  such  a  passage  us 
thi*": 

"To  civilization  at  large,  the  Anglicizing  of  the  German  - 
American*  means  a  heavy  loss  .  .  .  Among  Germans  then 
ean  no  longer  he  any  question  t’uti  the  civilization  of  mankind 
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(Gemiluug  dcr  Mctwchhril)  suffers  every  time  a  German  is 
transformed  into  a  Yankee." 

In  a  recent  number  of  //nr/x  r’*  Weekly  Mr.  Norman  Hapgood 
giv«*s  a  vivacious  characterisation  of  the  man  who  has  been 
culled  Germany’s  stormy  petrel: 

"  lie  was  an  odd  little  mail,  with  a  voice  so  Imd  it  could  hardly 
!»•  understood  in  college  lecture-room*.  As  h  youth  he  had  a 
natural  tendency  toward  learning,  hut  a  natural 
tendency  also  toward  using  his  facts  to  prove  what 
he  liked  to  lielieve.  After  Bismarck's  first  great 
exhibition  of  masterly  wickedness,  when  he  ton* 
Schleswig-Holstein  away  from  Denmark,  the 
youthful  Von  Trcitschkc  lost  whatever  liberalism 
ho  had  and  became  excit'd  over  the  possibilities  of 
war.  compulsion,  and  aristocracy,  lie  did  not  go 
geographically  crazy,  like  the  Pan-Germanists,  but 
stuck  to  Bismarck's  principles,  emphasizing,  how¬ 
ever,  the  warlike  and  chauvinistic  side  of  them, 
and  doing  it  with  such  brilliancy  thut  he  most  of 
all  made  intellectual  Germany  drunk  with  the  idea 
of  her  so-called  destiny.  He  taught  her  that  al! 
history  led  up  to  the  leadership  of  the  Teuton. 

Little  of  his  work  has  been  translated.  The  style 
is  full  of  color  and  movement,  brilliant,  and  thoughl- 
abounding;  nervous,  energetic  feeling  swings  the 
reader  along;  vast  learning  is  wholly  digested  and 
I H*nt  to  the  author’s  purixwc.  Germans  quote  him 
as  no  historian  is  quoted  by  the  Knglish  or  tin* 

French.  In  interpreting  history,  he  is  their  Bible. 

Their  political  thinkers  never  tin-  or  him.  The 
true  historian  Hanke  protested  against  the  ap- 
IKiint merit  of  Von  Trcitschkc  to  the  University  of 
Berlin,  on  the  ground  that  hi*  was  no  historian  at 
all,  hut  a  polemical  writer.  Whatever  made  against 
militarism  he  derided.  It  was  characteristic  of 
his  philosophy,  for  example,  that  lie  attacked  the 
decay  of  dueling.  He  deplored  the  advance  or 
women,  being  Kaiser  Wilhelm’s  precursor  in  wish¬ 
ing  them  to  remain  limit'd  to  kitchen,  church, 
and  children . 

“He  belittled  Ktiglund’s  services  in  developing 
constitutional  government.  He  start'd  the  studi'd 
hate  of  her  which  has  gone  so  far  that  the  crazy 
Pan-Germanists,  alt  ho  they  count  on  political  in- 
thienre  in  almost  the  whole  world,  including  our 
own  hemisphere,  look  upon  Kngland,  Germanic  as 
she  is.  as  merely  something  to  Is*  crusht.  Says 
Von  Trcitschkc:  ‘Shall  the  glorious  many-sided¬ 
ness  of  the  world's  history,  which  once  Ix-gan 
with  the  rule  of  the  monosyllabic  Chinaman,  after 
running,  its  joyless  course,  end  with  the  reign  of 
the  monosyllabic  Briton?’ 

“Von  Trcitschkc  first  popularized  the  idea  that 
British  naval  supremacy  must  Im-  destroyed.  In 
ISS4  he  said:  'We  have  reckoned  with  France. 

Austria,  and  Russia;  the  reckoning  with  Kngland 
has  still  to  come;  it  will  be  the  longest  and  the 
most  difficult.' . 

“Von  Trcitschkc  sat  in  the  Reichstag  and  sup¬ 
ported  legislation  to  suppress  the  Socialists.  Poles, 
and  Catholics.  In  every  branch  of  politics  he 
taught  the  gospel  of  crushing.  Of  course  he  was 
religious.  .  .  .  Bismarck,  alt  ho  he  was  the  wisest 
of  them,  and  altho  he  knew  the  limits  of  the  doe- 
trine  he  used  so  ably,  declared  that  if  he  did  not 
believe  in  God,  he  would  favor  a  republic!  Von  Trcitschkc  said: 
1 !  have  gratefully  seen  the  work  of  Providence  in  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  my  country,  us  well  as  my  own  house,  and  I  feel 
more  keenly  than  heretofore  the  need  of  bowing  humbly  before 
God.”’ 

The  Boston  Herald  finishes  off  a  survey  of  the  Berlin  historian 
in  these  words: 

"Treitecbke  died  in  1X5)6.  looking  forward  with  confidence  to 
the  day  when,  as  Geihel  sang,  the  world  would  find  healing  at 
the  touch  of  the  German  character.  He  looked  forward  to  this 
clay  in  a  pious,  prayerful  mood.  ’God  will  sec  to  it  that,  war 
always  recurs  as  a  drastic  medicine  for  the  human  race.'  That 
Trcitschkc  was  not  spared  to  Ik*  the  head  of  the  German  press 
bureau  in  15)14  is  a  severe  loss  to  the  cause  of  Pan-Germanism." 


THE  FORTUNES  OF  WAR  FOR  ART 

E  ARE  STILL  a  good  six  or  seven  weeks  from  the 
opening  of  the  art  season — that  is,  the  commercial 
art  season,  and  The  American  Art  .Vries  (New  York) 
hopes  the  ski«*  will  he  somewhat  cleared  by  then.  “The  worst 
storm  blows  itself  out  the  quickest”  is  the  maxim  upon  which 
it  liases  those  hopes.  It  recalls  that  “the  foundations  of  the 


fortune  of  the  Du veen  firm,  one  of  the  greatest  of  international 
art  dealers,  were  laid  in  the  days  just  following  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  of  1X70,”  and.  with  a  glance  at  the  future  that 
implies  the  misfortunes  of  some  while  it  m*ords  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  others,  says:  "Business  is  bound  to  improve,  just 
so  sure  as  there  are  any  sure  signs  of  peace,  the  auction  marls, 
al  any  rate,  will  lie  lively  and  the  bargain-hunter  is  always 
with  us."  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  artists 
will  he  pretty  hard  bit.  Still,  "art  will  benefit,"  says  Mr.  (\  H. 
Baker,  in  The  Saturday  Review  (London),  "if  the  war  lx*  great 
enough  to  engrave  the  mind  deeply.” 

“Art  is  not  a  national  affair:  it  is  universal;  and  if  we  take  the 
widest  view  we  see  that  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  great 
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tidal  wave  of  art  to  Ik*  thrown  up  by  the  eruption  of  our  western 
world  be  Teuton,  Slav,  or  Anglo-Saxon.  Many  writers  have 
generalized  on  the  relation  of  art  to  political  and  social  en¬ 
vironment,  and  history  warrants  the  deduction  thnt  after  u 
l>eriod  of  public  -tress,  exaltation. and  emotion,  art  is  manifested 
in  a  remarkable  release  of  energy.  As  this  is  the  most  natural 
tiling  in  the  world,  it  needs  some  explanation.  I  suppose. 

“Without  engaging  on  a  solemn  academic  discussion  as  to  the 
nature  of  art.  we  may  admit  that  it  is  merely  one  vent  for  the 
universal  human  need  of  expression.  Artists  an*  but  specialized 
instruments  for  one  us|H*et  of  our  general  need.  It  follows  that 
when  the ahock  and  friction  «»f  national  jieril.  disaster,  or  triumph 
have  so  shaken  the  soul  of  a  soeietv  and  so  whelp'd  its  siisccpti- 
bility  and  intelligence  that  it*  awakened  genius  seeks  freedom, 
then  uuturally  every  vent  is  ns4*<i .  Given  certain  eonditions, 
war  and  period*  of  precarious  existence  Imvf*  always  produced 
n  line  tem|MT  of  intelligence  nnd  a  rare  siiseeptibililx .  Hut. 
sin'll  is  human  providence,  we  always  hasten  to  secure  ourselves 
from  the  hardening  benefit*  of  adversity. 

“One  or  the  strangest  things  in  humanity  is  its  ap|>arvntly 
ilil|M'ri>ihable  enthusiasm  for  pure  ideals:  ideals,  that  is.  untinged 
by  commercial  considerations.  No  matter  how  'effete.*  how 
deeply  sunk  in  slothful  satisfaction  is  this  or  that  society,  some¬ 
where  or  other,  at  a  word,  this  divine  enthusiasm  breaks  out 
again.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Kuro|w  is  thrilled  by  an  emotion 
of  this  kind.  Who  will  wonder  that  ut  the  end.  when  the  neces¬ 
sary  eonditions  for  the  practise  of  the  arts  reign  once  more,  this 
emotion  will  be  relleetcd  in  music,  architecture,  and  the  other 
branches  ?  " 

Selecting  for  the  purpose  of  his  thesis  “the  subconscious 
cause  of  war,"  and  waiving  nny  effort  “to  discover  whether, 
after  nil.  there  la-  some  still  closer  and  more  inevitable  relation 
Ilian  cause  and  effect  la-i ween  the  fermenting  warlike  spirit  of  a 
people  und  the  subsequent  manifestation  of  artistic  genius," 
the  writer  finds  it  "convenient  to  regard  militant  enthusiasm  as 
the  cause  of  artistic  outbursts,  tho  |a>rhap*  in  a  truer  view  they 
are  an  ideutieul  wave  seen  ut  different  points"  and  wonders  “if 
this  giunt  struggle  max  not  la-  the  inevitable  impact  needed  to 
bring  to  a  head  that  vnguc  and  chaotic  grouping  toward  n  new 
impression  in  art  with  which  we  have  become  familiar  these  last 
few  years."  Mr.  Baker  continues: 

“If  only  the  ordeal  Ik*  terrible  enough  to  recast  men's  minds 
we  may  confidently  ex|a*et  not  only  a  new  society  and  a  changed 
outlook,  but  ulso.  as  a  consequence,  the  universal  expression  in 
art  of  this  new  mind  ami  vision. 

“It  is  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  since  a  situation  such  as 
this  war  may  bring  faced  the  art  market.  From  17510  till  after 
Waterloo,  Knglund  was  importing  from  Sjiain  and  France 
pictures  of  the  first  rank.  More  than  likely  os  a  result  of  this 
ineomputably  ruinous  war.  many  private  galleries  nil  over 
Kurupc  will  Ih-  broken  up.  In  such  an  event  we  should  see  in 
the  clearest  light  what  an  enormous  change  has  come  oxer  art 
collections.  I'nless  Na|s>l«smie  piracy  were  udopt«d  und 
pictures  in  national  museums  treated  as  spoils  of  war,  the  bulk 
of  the  treasures  in  circulation  during  the  wars  of  a  century  ago 
is  secure  in  inviolable  galleries.  The  outstanding  pieces  of  first 
rank  an-  either  across  tin*  Atlantic  or  else  so  scattered  and  so 
rare  that  nothing  approaching  the  trade  in  old  masters  carried 
on  bv  Bryan  and  Buchanan  will  Is-  possible.  The  turn  of 
modern  masters  uiav  perhaps  come. nnd  of  these  on  lx  the  British 
school  of  the  close  of  the  eightis-nth  and  the  Is-giuning  or  the 
nineteenth  ••enturies,  Goya,  the  Barbi/on.  and  the  Impres¬ 
sionists.  have  the  kind  of  reputation  to  make  sensational  sale 
catalogs. 

“One  other  consideration  may  occur  to  us:  the  danger  in¬ 
volved  bx  the  concentration  of  old  masters  to  which  I  Imxe  just 
alluded.  A  shell  bursting  in  a  museum  might  at  once  do  more 
h*\roe  than  all  \a|M»h*on’s  campaigns  together.  Imagine  this 
currh-d  to  the  lengths  descrilied  in  ‘The  World  Set  Free,’  and  the 
galleries  of  Berlin.  Paris.  Belgium.  Italy.  Holland,  and  Ixmdon 
finally  demolished.  For  art  the  effect  would  l*e  more  catas¬ 
trophic  than  a  similar  annihilation  of  all  Kun>|M-an  libraries 
would  U*  for  literature.  Indit'd.  I  should  imagine  that  the 
destruction  of.  any.  the  Michelangelos  in  Florence  and  Runic, 
or  the  Rembrandts  in  Holland.  Paris,  Berlin,  I-ondon.  and 
St.  Petersburg,  would  mean  to  art  what  the  complete  loss  of  exery 
work  by  Beethoven  would  mean  to  music.  But  whereas  many 
musicians  could  write  out  the  scores  of  his  works  from  memory. 

10  could  gixe  us  lwk  Rembrandt  or  Michelangelo?  This. 

•  ver.  I  admit,  is  simply  looking  for  trouble." 


UNFULFILLED  FEARS  FOR  MUSIC 

ANY  of  the  singers  and  instrumentalists  who  arc 
reported  as  active  in  the  war  zone  do  not  intend,  it 
appenr-,  to  disappoint  us  when  the  concert  season 
comes  around.  We  find  that  veteran  music  critic,  Mr.  11.  K. 
Krehbirl,  insinuating  that  we  shall  probably  have  all  the  musi¬ 
cians  from  abroail  that  we  want  and  |>erlmps  a  few  oxer.  The 
op|M>rtunity  that  se«*nied  to  offer  its«-|f  for  the  native  product 
is  rather  discounted  by  this  writer.  “Certain  it  is  llmt  artists 
are  arriving  here  on  nearly  every  foreign  steamer,  and  that  it 
lias  not  Iwen  suid  of  one  whose  jwrticipation  in  the  next  season 
had  been  announced  that  lie  or  she  would  have  to  cancel  all 
engagements."  Mr.  Krehbiel  suggests  that  our  hearts  liaxe 
Iwen  wrung  over  reported  disasters  to  musical  favorites  only 
for  box-office  purposes.  "Your  publicity  agent  is  nut  uverse 
to  twisting  exen  so  dreadful  a  thing  as  war  to  his  uses."  The 
Tribunt's  critic  offers  the  encouraging  news  that  "we  are  likely 
to  hear  some,  |H-rliaps  many,  artists  whom  we  had  not  countml 
upon." 

"On  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  artist's  is-cupation  is  gone, 
fur  the  time  Iwing  at  least;  other  fields  must  Ik-  sought,  and  a 
plethora  iusiead  of  a  dearth  is  what  may  fairly  be  expected 
in  the  country  which  has  always  Iwen  looked  u|hhi  ns  the  musi¬ 
cian's  El  Dorado.  There  has  been  talk  in  the  music-trade  journals 
aland  the  war  opening  a  great  op|M>rtunity  for  natixe  talent, 
and  there  is,  in  truth,  something  a  bit  alarming  in  the  prospccL 
of  an  irruption  of  young  artists  from  cud  to  end  of  our  country. 
If  there  should  Ih- such  an  irruption,  it  is  much  to  Ih*  feared  that 
the  w of u I  results  which  follow  a  meeting  of  overweening  ambition 
and  unscrupulous  management,  frequently  deplond  in  the  past, 
xx ill  Ih-  magnified.  It  will,  therefore,  Ih-  the  course  of  wisdom 
for  our  budding  geniuses  to  wait.  They  are  not  likely  to  bear  a 
cry  to  supply  the  demand  created  by  a  shortage  of  im|)orts  loud 
enough  to  make  the  public  forget  that  then*  is  scarcely  room 
hen*  for  the  liesl  tliat  tin*  world  affords,  and  hence  none  for 
mferior  k«hmIs.  even  tho  they  Ih*  domestic  products." 

Mr.  Krehbiel  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  our  neutrality  in 
music  and  declares  that  neither  audience  nor  orchestra  leaders 
will  Ik  "swavi'd  by  tile  chaiix inistic  spirit  which  has  already 
found  public  expression  in  London  this  year,  and  which  put 
I*ari«  in  a  pitiable  light  after  tin-  Franco- Prussian  War  of 
1870.” 

“  Dr.  Muck  [of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra]  is  a  Bavarian, 
ami  therefore  a  German  subject,  albeit  one  of  a  people  whose 
fondness  for  iTussia  is  not  much  gn-atcr  than  that  which  the 
devil  is  sup|K).-s*d  to  feel  toward  holy  water.  Mr.  Ktrunsky  is  a 
Bohemian,  anil  then-fore,  willy-nilly,  a  subject  of  Austria;  Mr. 
Dumrosch  is  politically  and  sentimentally  an  American  through 
nnd  through,  tho  he  *|wnt  his  childhoisl  in  thut  part  of  KhvI 
ITussia  which  is  rapidly  lieing  ensanguined  by  tin-  umiies  of 
Russia  and  Germany.  All  three  have  o|H*n  minds  and  o|k*h 
arms  for  examples  of  the  highest  elus-  of  music,  no  matter  where 
they  come  from.  For  them  then1  is  neither  Slavic  nor  Germanic 
peril:  in  fact,  if  the  supremacy  in  instrumental  music  is  threatened 
by  the  Slav  it  is  a  matter  which  has  confronted  Germany  for  so 
long  a  time  tlmt  its  terrors  an-  long  since  gone,  so  far  as  the 
American  people  are  concerned. 

“It  is  more  than  a  gen*  ration  since  Dr.  von  Billow  said  that 
the  Ih*sI  German  music  was  coming  from  St.  Petersburg,  ami  n 
quarter  of  a  century  sines-  Thr  Tribnnt  gave  the  warning.  *L<M»k 
out  for  the  Muscox  itef  ’  The  G*-rman  classics  an-  safe,  for.  Iwing 
classics,  they  belong  to  the  world.  When  tho  German  publicity 
bun-au  got  busy  in  the  early  days  of  the  war.  American  syinjial  h\ 
was  asked  for  Germany  a*  the  land  of  Goethe  and  Beethoven. 
But  until  Bonn  became  famous  as  the  birthplace  of  the  great 
composer  the  family  history  of  the  Van  Beethoven*  revolved 
uround  Rolselger.  I  Kef  dal,  Berthein,  Mali  ties,  Louvain,  amt 
Antwerp.  How  have  those  traditions  lawn  respected  by  the 
Germans?  The  question  is  of  no  consequence,  however;  Bei-tbo- 
ven's  genius  was  not  a  national  gift,  nor  is  any  one  people  its 
custodian.  What  he  gave  directly  and  what  he  inspired  belongs 
to  the  world,  and  is  cherished  by  the  world.  His  spirit  will  be 
operative  in  the  rejuvenation  of  art  which  will  follow  the  awful 
blood-letting  of  to-day," 
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THE  RESPONSE  OF  OUR  UNIVERSITIES 

SECOND  'STATEMENT  has  issued  from  the  pens 
of  Professors  Kuekeii  and  llaeekei  making  a  direct 
appeal  to  Ameriean  universities.  They  reiterate  many 
of  the  argument*  contained  in  their  earlier  pronouncement 
which  was  quoted  here,  hut  in  this  ease  they  address  u  partieuliir 
audience,  who.  they  fid.  wdl  he  mspind  hy  the  ties  of  common 
intellectual  aims  at  least  to  sympathize  if  not  to  encourage 
Germany  in  her  present  efforts.  If  from  any  quarter  of  the 
world,  they  say,  it  must  In*  from  the  American  universities  that 
is  to  he  expected  “the  right 
i-om prehension  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation  and  present 
attitude  of  Germany."  In¬ 
asmuch  as — 

"Numerous  American 
scholar*  who  nidvwl  their 
scientific  trainingnt  our  uni¬ 
versities  have  convinced 
themselves  of  the  quality 
and  the  peaceful  tendency 
of  German  work,  the  ex¬ 
change  of  scientist*  has 
proved  of  deejiening  intlu- 
ence  on  the  mutual  under¬ 
standing.  the  lasting  inter¬ 
course  of  scholarly  research 
gives  us  tin-  feeling  of  being 
members  of  one  gnut  com¬ 
munity;  this  is  why  we  en¬ 
tertain  the  hope  that  the 
scientific  circles  of  Arner- 
i«*u  will  not  give  credit  to 
the  liitels  our  enemies  prop¬ 
agate  against  us . 

"lu  the  face  of  ull  envy 
and  hatred, all  brutality  and 
hypocrisy,  Germany  feel* 
unshakahly  conscious  of 
serving  a  righteou*  cause 
and  of  standing  up  for  the 
preservation  of  her  national 
self,  as  well  as  for  sacred 
goods  of  humanity:  indeed, 
for  the  very  progre**  of 
true  culture.  It  is  from 
this  conviction  that  she 
draws  her  unrelenting  force 
and  the  absolute  certainty 
that  she  will  lieat  back  the  assault  of  ull  her  enemies.  This 
conviction  does  not  stand  in  need  of  any  encouragement  from 
uhriMid;  our  country  absolutely  relics  upon  itself  and  i-onflde* 
in  the  strength  of  its  right. 

“Nevertheless,  the  idea  of  our  American  friends’  thoughts 
and  sympathies  Ising  with  us  goes  us  u  strong  feeling  of  com¬ 
fort  in  this  gigantic  struggle.  We  both  of  us  fis-l  especially 
justified  in  pronouncing  this  as  being  the  eonvietion  of  all  German 
scientists,  as  so  many  scientific  and  personal  relations  connect 
us  both  with  the  universities  of  America.  Them'  universities 
know  what  German  culture  means  to  the  world,  so  we  trust 
they  will  stand  by  Germany." 

Already  many  of  our  college  presidents  ami  professors  had 
given  expression  to  the  thoughts  that  war  has  moved  in  them. 
They  are  not  unmindful  of  the  duties  that  Europe's  abdication 
of  civilized  leadership  seems  to  im|»ose.  President  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia,  calls  it  a  “wicked  and  causeless 
war,"  and  declare*  that  “a  final  end  has  now  heen  put  to  the 
contention,  always  stupid  and  often  insincere,  that  huge  arma¬ 
ments  are  an  insurance  against  war  and  an  aid  in  maintaining 
pence."  To  him  “it  m-ems  pretty  clear  that  no  civilized  people 
will  ever  again  |>crniit  its  government  to  enter  into  a  com¬ 
petitive  armament  race."  lie  adds: 

"The  time  may  not  be  so  very  far  distant  when  tojw*  the  first 
moral  |>ower  in  the  world  will  be  a  considerably  greater  dis¬ 
tinction  than  to  be  the  first  military  power,  or  even  the  second 


naval  power,  which  latter  goal  is  so  eonstantly  and  so  subtly 
urged  on  the  people  of  the  United  States.  How  any  one,  not 
fit  subject  for  a  madhouse,  can  find  in  the  awful  events  now 
happening  in  Europe  a  reason  for  increasing  the  military  and 
naval  establishments  and  expenditures  of  the  United  States 
is  to  me  wholly  inconceivable." 

President  Hibben,  just  returm«d  from  the  theater  of  the  war, 
tells  his  students  on  the  opening  day  that  we  “can  not  remain 
indifferent  to  the  march  of  events  and  all  that  they  signify  for 
the  present  and  the  future." 

“It  would  be  for  America  a  greater  tragidy  than  this  war  of 


nations  is  for  Europe  if  the  results  of  it  all  should  be  that  Euro)M> 
emerges  finully  from  this  experience  chastened  and  purified, 
and  that  with  all  their  losses  the  nations  in  arms  should  never¬ 
theless  show  a  substantial  gain  in  character  and  self-reliance, 
in  loyal  devotion  ami  useful  helpfulness,  while  we,  far  removed 
from  these  grim  and  desperate  scenes,  should  remain  insensible 
to  our  gnat  opportunities  and  responsibilities,  and  continue 
in  our  habit*  of  self-seeking  and  self-indulgence  and  self-concern." 

Dr.  V.  (\  Vaughan.  Pn-sident  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  Dean  of  the  De|mrtinent  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  says  in  the  New  York 
World  that  “if  America  is  going  to  carry  the  burden  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  for  the  world,  she  must  take  stock  of  her  own  defects  and 
set  alaiut  their  remi-dy."  Dr.  Vaughan  feels  deeply  the  loss  of 
German  men  of  science,  and  understands  what  that  loss  will  mean 
to  the  world,  since  German  laboratories  were  exchanged  for 
Itaf tic-fields  whence  few  will  return: 

“The  greatest  scientific  discoveries  of  the  world  have  been 
made  in  German  laboratories,  and  now  her  laboratories  and  her 
universities  are  closed.  . . 

“To-day  Germany  is  at  war  to  extend  a  petty  political  power, 
and  after  this  some  other  country  must  take  her  proud  place, 
must  dominate  the  scientific  world.  This  should  l>e  America. 
The  disheartening  part  is  that  there  is  a  serious  question  as  to 
whether  this  country  is  big  enough  in  other  ways  to  warrnut  our 
faith  in  her  in  this  crisis." 
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RELIGION  -AND  -  S  O  C I AL-  SERVICE 


WHY  WE  PRAY  FOR  PEACE 


MANY  EARNESTLY  BELIEVE  that  the  united  *U|>- 
ions  for  peace  continued  Mince  the  special  day 
ap|>ointed  by  the  IYesident  must  bear  an  early  fruitage. 
If  this  expectation  fails,  then*  is  assurance  that  the  reflex  action 
on  the  American  peoph*  will  at  least  dee|>en  their  spiritual  life. 
The  n*sponse  to  the  President's  call  "could  pot  have  been  more 
general  or  more  fervent,”  says  the  New  York  Time*,  “in  an  era 
when  unbelief  has  s«*emed  so  common  and  the  things  of  t In¬ 
spirit  so  lightly  esteemed."  The  efforts  will  he  continued,  it  is 


lielieved,  ill  widening  scope.  Special  prayers  "of  uncommon 
eloquence  and  beauty  of  phrase"  had  been  prepared  for  special 
use  on  Pea<*e  Sunday  by  Cardinal  Farley  and  Bishop  Greer, 
and  for  the  Carnegie  Mall  meeting  Kahhi  Wise  fanned  a  plea  for 
freedom  for  the  ''common  man"  and  for  contirmation  in  the 
American  people  of  "a  settled  hale  for  war." 

The  ultimate  good  of  such  obscrv am-cs  is  debated  in  some 
minds.  The  view  of  the  helplessness  of  such  ap|>eals  is  perhaps 
Is'Mt  stated  by  President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  in  Ins  matriculation 
sermon  to  the  university  student  InmIv.  As  the  New  York  Sun 
reports  him,  tin-  Doctor  says: 

"With  our  illusions  shuttered  and  mir  very  ideals  shaken,  we 
crave  helplessly  for  peace;  and  as  fur  as  the  men*  craving  goes 
we  are  n-ady  to  pray  for  it. 

"But  how  little  this  men*  cniving  amounts  to!  What,  effect 
will  it  have  on  Englishman  or  German,  Frenchman  or  Russian, 
each  dcsjierately  convinced  of  the  righteousness  of  his  own  cause, 
for  which  he  has  already  suffered  and  is  pn*purod  to  die  if  ne»sl 
Is*,  that  prayers  for  peace  an*  offen*d  by  memliers  of  other 
nations  comfortably  distant  from  the  fray  and  fnun  tin*  passions 
that  evoked  it'.’  No  direct  effect  whatever. 

"It  is  wrong  to  dignify  this  profitless  expression  of  desire  by 
the  name  of  prayer.  Cnlcss  we  follow  up  our  prayers  by  in¬ 
telligent  help  in  promoting  peace  on  earth  they  an*  but  the 
'vain  nqietit ions'  of  the  lieatlieu.  They  may  have  u  certain 

*  as  a  public  recognition  of  the  controlling  jmwer  of  God  over 


the  uffairs  of  men;  otherwise  they  an-  no  better  than  the  peace 
parades  and  the  children's  peace  cards  and  other  similar  mani¬ 
festations  of  misdirected  zeal  w-ith  which  we  are  now  familiar. 

“People  think  they  an*  doing  their  duty  when  they  an*  simply 
indulging  the  luxury  of  expressing  their  own  emotions  in  public. 
To  expect  such  prayer  to  be  answered  is  folly  on  the  part  of  the 
ignorant  and  blasphemy  on  the  part  of  those  who  should  Is* 

•  _  *i 

wiser. 

In  an  (slitorial  expn*ssion  Tlu  Sun  observes  that  "even  tho 
visible  n*sult  1m*  lacking,  no  one  need  doubt  that 
bounteous  response  will  Im*  made  to  the 
prayers  for  peace  which  went  up  from  all 
quarters  of  this  country."  Providence 
has  its  own  subtle  ways  of  distributing 
its  mercies,  and  "tho  we  may  little  know 
them  in  the  larger  sense,  then*  are  some 
which  even  the  dim  eyes  of  reason  may 
pen*eive  "*, 

"Thus  in  its  reflex  action  upon  tlu* 
American  people  thenisi*lveM  this  great, 
uniUsI  act  of  devotion  must  have  a  puri¬ 
fying  and  elevating  influence.  The  un¬ 
selfish  purpose,  tlu*  alwtraet  ion  from 
material  considerations,  the  sense  of 
brotherhood  with  the  suffering,  the  up¬ 
lifting  of  spirit  towanl  the  higher  realm 
of  ideas  wherein  hatred.  anger,  and  r*- 
venge  have  no  pari,  can  not  fail  to  exult 
the  national  consciousness  and  stimulate 
its  progress  to  lofty  aims  and  standards 
in  its  organic  life. 

"Piety  will  confidently  hoj»e  that  flic 
massed  supplications  of  an  entire  people 
may  have  a  direct  influence  upon  the 
fearful  struggle  that  is  iN-ing  waged  in 
EurojM*.  Nor  is  there  any  good  purpose 
served  in  canting  denial  or  doubt  upon  a 
faith  so  full  of  lM*auty  and  comfort.  The 
question  penetrates  into  the  region  of  the 
unknowable,  and  the  answer  of  the  heart 
lias  as  much  authority  as  that  of  the 
cervical  cortex. 

"But  then*  is  one  view  in  which  all  can  place  themselves  in 
accord  with  each  other  and  with  the  great.  Destiny  that  guides 
the  affairs  of  nations  and  of  men.  All  must  agree  that  as  tin* 
war  with  all  its  cruel  features  must  have  its  place  aud  purpose  of 
good  in  the  universal  plan,  so  it  will  1m*  stopt  by  universal 
Wisdom  at  the  moment  of  highest  good  to  all  the  creatures  of 
God  and  to  the  plans  he  has  made  for  their  ultimate  perfection. 
To  those  who  hold  this  trust  the  prayers  of  the  nation  will  Im*  of 
great  swiftness  as  a  means  by  which  men  may  put  themselves 
in  an  attitude  of  spiritual  submission  to  the  Will  of  the  universe.” 

In  answer  to  those  w  ho  ask  why  we  pavy  ut  all,  since  God  w  ill 
work  out  his  own  purposes  wit  limit  interference.  Tin  l.irimj 
Church  (Milwaukee)  responds: 

"We  mistake  the  mil  im*  of  prayer  if  wo  assume  that  it  compels 
us  to  advise  Almighty  GimI  as  to  his  functions.  Rather  il  is 
chiefly  communion  with  him,  converse  with  him;  the  offering 
up  of  our  problems  and  difficulties  to  him;  the  quiet  waiting  for 
him  to  speak  to  us;  the  eon  versa)  ion  of  sous  with  their  Father. 
We  shall  Im*sI  observe  the  spirit  of  the  President's  proclamation 
if  we  shall  go  to  our  day  of  ill  t  err  session  chiefly  to  try  to  learn 
what  God  would  luive  us  do  to  promote  international  peace, 
rather  than  to  instruct  him  how  to  procci*d.  We  need  not  pre- 
sume  that  God  will  Im*  better  able  to  govern  his  world  an  a  result 
of  our  prayer;  we  may  rather  hope  that  a  subdued,  contrite, 
inspired  American  people  will  be  better  prepared  to  do  their 
part;  and  that  the  way  of  making  a  lasting  peace  in  v.  :  ■*eh  the 
problems  of  Kunqie  shall  In*  solved  will  gradually  l>*  *lded." 


.immediate 
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FIGHTING  PARSONS 

THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS  of  Great  Britain  has  so 
zealously  uphold  the  present  war  that  many  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  clergy  are  plunged  in  u  curious  predicament. 
If  this  is  a  holy  war,  they  are  asking,  should  they  not  enlist? 
The  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Erening  l* o*t 
reports  that  martial  ardor  burns  most  fiercely  in  S«*otland.  where 
a  number  of  clergymen  under  forty  have  proposal  forming  a 
battalion.  In  the  Manchester  Guardian  a  country  rector  writes 
that  if  a  clergyman  takes  up  arms  and  is  killed  on  the  field, 
he  is  only  oheying  the  words  of  his  Master, 

“Greater  love  hath  no  man  titan  this,  that  a 
man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend."  Many 
clergymen,  of  course,  an1  regimental  chaplains, 
and  this  involves  the  necessity  of  their  service 
when  their  regiment  takes  the  field.  Pictures 
show  the  Bishop  of  London  going  uliout  at 
present  in  his  army  uniform.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  however,  does  not  look  with 
favor  upon  the  enlistment  of  clergy,  d«s-lariug 
that  “the  position  of  an  actual  combatant  in 
our  Army  is  incompatible  with  the  position 
of  one  who  lias  sought  and  received  Holy 
Orders."  “Those  who  have  l»een  ordained  to 
the  ministry  of  Word  and  Sacrament  ought, 
even  in  time  of  actual  warfare,  to  regard  that 
ministry,  whether  at.  home  or  on  the  field,  as 
their  sjieeial  contribution  to  the  country's 
service."  The  Church  Time*  (Ixindon)  prints 
a  letter  front  the  English  chaplain  of  St, 
ticorge's,  Kuo  Auguste  Yaoquorio,  Pari*,  con¬ 
taining  a  tribute  to  the  French  priests  who 
arc  serving  in  the  ranks: 

“I  have  read  with  interest  the  eom-s|sm- 
(lein-c  on  the  subject  of  the  clergy  serving  in 
the  Army  as  comltatantss  It  may  interest 
your  readers  to  know  that  the  Sorrier  M Hi¬ 
laire  has  drawn  into  the  ranks  of  the  French 
Army  no  fewer  than  22,000  French  priests. 

1  was  in  the  Caserne  des  Invalids  and  at  the 
cavalry  barraekH  of  the  Eoole  Militaire  yester¬ 
day.  searching  for  straywi  English  Tommies 
who  constantly  straggle  into  Paris  from  the  hatth-field,  hav¬ 
ing  been  cut  off  from  their  regiment.  These  p«sir  fellows 
are  often  in  a  pitiable  plight.  1  was  talking  to  a  group  of 
those  English  soldiers  in  the  caserne  when  two  French  Tom¬ 
mies  came  up  and  spoke  to  me,  having  recognized  that  I 
was  an  Anglican  priest.  One  explained  to  me  that  lie  was  u 
Jesuit  priest,  a  missionary  from  China,  and  introdu«*ed  his  friend 
as  a  Dominican  prior.  The  Jesuit  told  me  that  two  of  his  com¬ 
panions  had  just,  been  killed  in  action.  These  two  priests 
welcomed  me  in  the  most  brotherly  and  afTectionute  manner,  and 
insisted  on  taking  me  to  their  liarruck-room  and  giving  me  tea 
i the  English  drink).  .  .  .  They  told  me  that  their  fellow  sol¬ 
diers  came  to  them  for  their  confessions.  They  showed  me  a 
'Upply  of  little  blessed  medals  which  they  distributed  among 
their  fellows.  Enormous  numbers  in  the  ranks  #«s*k  the  ministra¬ 
tions  of  their  combatant  priests  before  going  into  action,  and  I 
diould  not  Is-  surprized  to  find  after  the  war  is  over  that  the  alti¬ 
tude  toward  the  Church  is  far  more  friendly  than  in  the  past." 

A  writer,  possibly  a  clergyman,  writing  to  The  Church  Timru, 
cites  some  examples  to  support  his  evident  warlike  impulses; 

" Before  accepting  the  invitation  of  President  Davis  to  take 
command  of  a  Confederate  Army,  Bishop  Polk  sought  and  ol>- 
lained  the  approval  of  his  Metropolitan  Archbishop  of  Virginia. 
The  disapproval  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Northern  Stat»-s 
was  quite  natural,  ami  quite  ineffective.  Bishop  Mewes,  of 
Winchester,  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  Sedgemoor  in  1685.  the 
last  battle  actually  fought  on  English  soil.  Bishops  and  clergy 
of  the  Orthodox  Church  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Hellenic 
War  of  Independence,  and  in  the  long  resistance  to  Ottoman  rule. 
Are  we  now  expected  to  remain  unmoved  and  passive  witnesses 
of  the  destruction  of  churches  and  cathedrals,  und  of  nameless 
sacrilege  and  horrors  besides,  by  the  Germans?" 
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BLAMING  NIETZSCHE  FOR  IT  ALL 

T  LOOKS  as  tho  Nietzsche  might  find  himself  erected 
as  the  patron  saint  of  the  present  war.  British  religious 
journals  such  as  Tht  Church  Tunc*  and  The  Christian 
Cammonu'eaUh  devote  considerable  space  to  the  consideration 
of  this  war  as  the  logical  «*onolusion  of  the  Superman  cult. 
They  overlook  one  thing  in  this  mad  philosopher's  wTiting, 
which  was  brought  forward  by  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Erening  Cost  in  the  early  days  of  the  conflict,  showing  this 
preacher  of  the  right  of  might  as  a  counselor  warning  the  German 


nation  after  her  success  in  the  Franco- Prussian  War  not  to 
mistake  their  triumph  at  arms  for  a  triumph  of  their  culture. 
It  was  then,  he  declared,  that  they  had  greatest  need  to  guard 
against  the  pitfall  of  the  conqueror,  and  that  “a  great  victory 
is  a  great  danger."  Nietzsche  is  here  dealing  with  the  sinister 
effects  among  the  Germans  of  the  victory  over  the  French, 
and  is  translated  thus: 

“Public  opinion  in  Germany  almost,  forbids  discussion  of  the 
evil  and  dangerous  consequences  of  war,  especially  of  a  war 
victoriously  ended;  but  all  the  more  willingly  are  those  writers 
received  who  know  no  weightier  opinion  than  the  public  one, 
and  therefore  vie  with  each  other  in  extolling  the  war  and  in 
jubilantly  following  its  influence  on  morals,  culture,  and  art. 
In  spite  of  which,  In*  it  said,  a  great  victory  is  a  great  danger. 
Human  nature  I  tears  it  hurdcr  than  defeat;  yes,  it  seems  even 
easier  to  achieve  hucIi  a  victory  than  to  hear  it  so  that  from  it 
no  man*  serious  defeat  results.  But  of  all  the  evil  consequences 
which  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  latest  war  with  France,  perhaps 
the  worst  is  a  wide-spread,  a  universal  error:  the  error  of  the 
public  mind  and  of  all  publicly  minded,  that  German  culture 
also  has  won  in  this  fight,  and  must  therefore  now  be  decorated 
with  the  wreaths  suitable  to  such  extraord inary  achievements  and 
successes.  This  illusion  is  most  pernicious;  not  indeed  because 
it  is  an  illusion  for  there  an*  most  salutary  And  beneficent 
errors  but  because  it  is  in  a  position  to  turn  our  victory  into 
total  defeat;  into  the  overthrow,  indeed  the  extirpation  of  the 
German  spirit  in  favor  of  the  ‘German  Empire.' 

"For  one  thing,  even  assuming  that  two  cultures  had  fought 
with  each  other,  the  measure  for  the  worth  of  the  winner  would 
always  l>e  very  relative  and.  under  circumstances,  would  by  no 
means  justify  an  exultation  of  victory  or  a  self-glorification. 


*  •  t'W. <1.1^1  |,J  u,*  prvaa  C-4iip*ui 


ONK  OK  THK  HTKANOK  POKTUNKH  OK  WAR. 

MiMkmnaT*  Iiiihk**  amt  *hrtm*  In  a  ronvrnt  of  Ttrninndt*  Him  r**af*«J  unhurt  amid  the 

imnentl  drstrurr  ion  ulnnit  it. 


For  it  would  depend  upon  knowing  what  this  subjugated  culture 
was  worth:  perhaps  very  little:  in  whieh  ease  the  victory,  even 
with  the  most  spectacular  success  of  arms,  would  include  no 
mutation  to  a  triumph.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no 
question  in  our  case  «>f  a  victory  for  German  culture  for  the 
simplest  reasons.  h. -cause  French  culttm*  continues  as  before 
and  we  depend  upon  it  as  before . 

“One  might.  perhaps.  exp**ct  that  the  dangers  of  such  an 
abuse  of  >U's-*-?s  would  be  recognized  by  the  more  prudent  and 
educated  J'art  of  the  cultivated  Germans,  or  that  at  least  the 
l*ainful  aspect  of  the  spectacle  pn*seiit<*d  would  have  to  Ik*  felt; 
for  what  can  h»-  more  painful  than  to  see  tin*  misshapen  strutting 
like  a  cork  before  th.*  mirror  and  exchanging  admiring  glances 
with  hi*  mi»g*-'  But  the  learned  professions  like  to  let  come 
what  may.  and  are  sufficiently  concerned  with  their  own  affairs, 
without  undertaking  the  cure  of  the  German  spirit.  As  for 
t hat.  thetr  number*  an*  convinced  with  absolute  certainty  that 
Ui*  ir  own  culture  i*  th*-  mellowest  ami  loveliest  fruit  of  the  time, 
yea.  of  ail  time,  ami  they  apprehend  no  concern  for  universal 
German  culture.  Iimhuk*  individually  and  among  the  multitudes 
of  their  km. I  th**\  ar**  far  heyond  nil  anxieties  of  this  sort. 

"Moreover.  it  can  not  escape  the  more  careful  observer, 
especially  if  he  is  a  foreigner,  that,  between  what  the  German 
scholar  now-  rails  Ins  culture  and  this  vainglorious  culture  of 
me  new  German  classicists,  a  contrast  exists  only  in  respect  of 
the  amount  of  know  bilge;  wheresoever  not  knowledge,  but 
aD.hty.  not  information,  but  art,  comes  into  question,  that  is, 
^r.erever  life  should  hear  witness  as  to  the  manner  of  culture, 
•r.-r*-  is  now  only  one  German  culture-  and  has  this,  then, 
triumphed  over  France? 

■  This  avK-rtion  seems  so  utterly  incomprehensible;  for  it  is 
precisely  in  the  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  German 
offi.-er*.  in  the  letter  instruction  of  the  German  rank  and  tile, 
n  'h»  mitre  scientific  warfare,  that  the  decided  pr«*eminenee  has 
•— n  r»-***gnu*-d  by  all  unbiased  judges,  and  finally  by  the 
French  themselves.  But  in  what  sense  can  German  culture 
-*.tl  claim  to  have  triumphed  if  one  should  choose  to  dissociate 
from  it  German  erudition?  In  none;  for  the  moral  qualities  of 
-'••m er  discipline,  of  cooler  obedience.  have  nothing  to  do  with 
ulture,  and  distinguished,  for  example,  the  Macedonian  armies 
.*  against  the  incomparably  more  cultured  armies  of  the  Greeks. 
It  can  only  Ik*  a  confusion  of  terms  to  speak  of  the  triumph  of 
German  civilization  and  culture,  a  confusion  which  rests  on  the 
ad  that  in  Germany  the  clear  conception  of  culture  has  been 
Io«t.  • 

“<  ulture  is  aliove  all  unity  of  urtistie  style  in  all  the  activities 
•»f  a  |e  ople.  But  to  know  and  to  have  |«*arned  much  is  neither 
»  necf*-*ary  means  of  culture  nor  a  mark  of  it,  and  if  need  be 
.grecs  excellently  with  the  oppottito of  culture,  barbarism,  that  is, 
.ih*«*ii<*e  of  style,  or  the  chaotic  mix-up  of  all  styles. 

'  But  in  this  chaotic  mix-up  of  all  styles  lives  the  German  of 
our  day;  and  it  remains  a  serious  problem  how  it  is  possible  for 
turn  with  all  his  learning  not  to  notice  this,  and  on  top  of  it  all 
b-  artily  to  enjoy  his  present  ‘culture.’ . 

“Even  if  we  hail  really  ceased  to  copy  them  (the  French),  w*e 
would  not  thereby  have  prevailed  over  them,  but  would  merely 
have  freed  ourselves  from  them;  only  after  we  had  forced  an 
original  German  culture  upon  them  could  then*  be  any  talk  of  a 
triumph  of  German  culture.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  bear  in 
mind  that  we  still  depend  upon  Paris  in  all  matters  of  form,  and 
i hat  we  must  so  depend;  for  so  far  there  is  no  German  original 
culture.” 

It  must  take  some  sort  of  a  mental  somersault  to  sec  the 
preacher  of  the  above  doctrines  as  the  guiding  light  of  Oerman 
expansion,  yet  so  hi*  is  regarded  in  many  places.  In  The  Chris¬ 
tian  CommonwtaUh  i London),  Dr.  E.  Griffith-Joncs  records  his 
observations  of  seven  years  ago  at  German  universities,  when 
“studying  the  main  currents  of  thought  among  the  gcbcldten, 
or  cultured  classes.”  “I  was  struck  by  the  considerable  em¬ 
phasis  laid  by  several  of  the  leading  nu*n  with  whom  I  came  in 
contact  on  the  extent  to  which  the  cult  of  Nietzsche  was  in 
the  ascendent  among  the  ruling  and  official  classes. “  lie  now 
observes  that  “Nietzsche  has  hail  an  enormous  vogue  in  his 
own  land— not  indeed  among  responsible  thinkers,  but  among 
the  class  who  have  shaped  German  international  policy  and 
erected  the  system  of  cast-iron  militarism.” 

The  Churchman  (New  Yorki  quotes  Mr.  Oscar  Levy,  editor 
of  the  authorized  English  translation  of  the  works  of  Nietzsche 
as  rejecting  the  charge  that  German  militarism  is  to  be  traced 
hack  to  this  philosopher.  We  read: 


“According  to  him,  Nietzsche  is  honored  to-day  less  in  Ger¬ 
many  than  anywhere  else.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  German  Emperor  is  a  devout  Christian,  u  ruler  who  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  urged  his  people  to  go  to  church,  and  would 
certainly  take  amiss  any  accusation  of  Nietzxehism.  The 
German  people  an*  largely  Socialists,  one-third  of  all  voters  in 
the  Empire  being  members  of  that  party,  and  Socialism,  Mr. 
Levy  says,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Nietzsche's  gospel. 
German  professors,  too,  have  been  and  are  still  very  hostile  to 
Nietzsche’s  creed  and  would  almost  to  a  man  repudiate  any 
connection  with  the  teacher  of  the  Superman.  The  belief  that 
the  Germans  are  a  race  predestined  to  conquer  doe*  not  originate 
with  Nietzsche,  and  it  became  wide-spread,  after  the  Frarieo- 
lYussian  War  of  1N7U.  long  before  Nietzsche  was  heard  of. 
These  were  the  times  of  Treitachke.  Lngarde.  ami  Von  Harden, 
and  the  German  writer  of  English  origin,  Houston  Stewart 
Chamberlain,  whose  tKMtk,  ‘The  Foundations  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,'  was  sent  by  the  German  Emperor  to  every  school  in  th* 
Fatherland  and  has  become  the  Bible  of  every  modern  Teuto- 
maniae.  Mr.  levy  asks  those  who  wish  to  gain  an  unbiased 
opinion  to  reud  Nietzsche’s  attack  on  this  national  mania  in  his 
liook  called  ‘Ecee  Homo.*  He  adds  that  Friedrich  Nietzsche 
is  the  only  German  writer  who  openly  and  courageously  attacked 
the  romantic  school  the  school  that  has  provided  the  idea 
behind  the  present  aggressiveness  of  Germany.” 


HUMANITY’S  SPIRITUAL  LOSSES 

HE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  and  spiritual  reaction  of  whole- 
sale  slaughter  upon  humanity  is  the  .aspect  of  the  war 
that,  to  Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House.  Chicago 
overshadows  all  other  eonsiderations.  even  the  daily  horrors  and 
the  toll  of  lives  anal  goods  exacted  by  the  struggle.  To  a  reporter 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Cost  she  expresses  her  uppulled  sense 
of  tin*  throwback  to  an  archaic  |K*riod  and  the  return  of  an  ancient 
mode  of  viewing  lifa*.  All  the  social  gains  of  the  past,  she  believes, 
will  experience  a  reverse  and  the  cause  of  the  social  worker 
languish  for  years.  She  observe*: 

“All  is  out  of  joint,  out  of  character.  Human  sensibilities  an- 
more  acute  than  ever  before.  The  comradeship,  the  friendliness 
between  nations  has  been  brought  upon  a  basis  of  mutual 
understanding  further  than  ever  before.  By  mechanical  menu* 
we  have  been  brought  closer  together  in  communication  and  in 
sympathy.  Either  we  ought  not  to  have  equipp'd  ounwdvc* 
with  these  fine  sensibilities  or  we  ought  not  to  face  the  horror* 
now  confronting  us.  It  is  a  too  terrible  inconsistency  against 
which  we  should  protest.” 

The  world  had  reached  a  consciousness  of  strung  social  obli¬ 
gation.  the  effect  of  careful  nurturing  through  years.  But  Mis* 
Addams  sees  this  work  reduced  to  chaos,  and  is  confronted  In 
the  conviction  that  public  opinion  will  have  to  Ik*  worked  up 
anew.  Mentioning  a  few  examples: 

"The  various  woman’s  movement*  are  greatly  crippled,  but 
that  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  harm  done.  One  has  a  sort  of 
vested  right  in  the  finer  sensibilities  of  the  human  race,  which  are 
to  be  called  upon  for  aid  in  the  betterment  of  the  condition* 
under  which  people  live.  Then  comes  along  a  thing  like  this 
war,  and  makes  its  appeal  to  brutish  instincts,  and  we  are 
thrown  back.  We  get  back  to  where  we  were  once  in  perception* 
and  sensitiveness . 

“When  a  million  men  an*  suffering  in  trench***,  wet  and  cold 
and  wounded,  what  are  a  few  children  suffering  under  hard 
conditions  in  the  faetoritw?  Take  old-age  |H*nsions.  ujmmi  which 
England.  France,  and  Germany  have  been  working.  Willi 
widows  ami  fatherless  children  numbered  by  the  thousand*  in 
each  of  those  countries,  what  an*  h  few  old  people  more  or  !«•*.* :f 
It  will  l>e  years  before  t hese  things  an*  taken  up  again.  Tin* 
whole  sociaJ  fabric  is  tortured  and  twisted. 

“Infant  mortality  is  one  of  the  things  which  we  an*  juM 
beginning  to  deal  with.  We  an*  trying  to  learn  why  such  num¬ 
bers  of  little  childn*ii  under  two  years  of  ag*-  die.  In  Germanv  . 
the  nation’s  statesmanship  was  challenged  in  the  Ueiehstag 
iMMj&uae,  out  of  approximately  2.000.000  children  annually  l«orti 
in  that  country,  some  .*500,000,  or  one-fourth,  die.  But  what 
are  half  a  million  new-born  children  in  comparison  with  such  a 
slaughter -the  hideous,  wholesale  slaughter  of  thousands  of 
men  a  day?  ” 
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4  DICTIONARY  is  a  democratic  in-  I 
A  stituiion.  if  it  consult  the  convenience  , 
«*f  many  users,  who  arc  subject  to  a  great 
variety  of  limitation  as  regards  time  and 
acquired  experience  and  even  technical 
education;  but  its  democracy  will  not 
excuse  any  remissnem  as  regards  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  information  which  it  under¬ 
takes  to  convey. 

That  it  is  a  hook  for  the  people,  in  this 
sense,  is  one  of  the  first  impressions  one 
Hams  of  the  Standard  Dictionary,  and 
it  mil  be  regarded  from  that  standpoint 
in  the  present  review. 

To  pass  at  once  to  a  typical  instance, 
note  the  abandonment  of  the  principle 
of  historic  sequence  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  several  meanings  of  a  given  word. 
The  “common,  present-day  meaning"  is 
given  first  and  obsolete  meanings  left  to 
the  last.  There  are  many  of  u*  who  find 
in  this  innovation  an  affront  to  one  of  our 
v’bolastic  prejudices.  The  long  hours 
•pent  in  boyhood  with  our  Autenrieth, 
»nd  for  some  of  us  the  prolonged  effort 
a  little  later  to  ground  our  classes  in  the 
original  meanings  of  the  words  of  Vergil 
and  Horace,  as  recorded  in  a  sizable 
volume  attributed  to  one  Andrews— such 
experiences  os  these  have  prepared  us  for 
protest  against  the  new  arrangement. 
Vet,  when  we  come  to  think  of  it.  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  the  change.  It  is 
doubtless  only  a  small  minority  of  dic¬ 
tionary-users  to  whom  the  historic  sue- 
ivssion  of  meanings  is  of  significance,  and 
only  a  minority  of  this  minority  take  ar- 
rotint  of  that  succession  habitually  in  their 
daily  use  of  such  a  volume.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  here  adopted  probably  represents 
■oine  saving  of  time,  enough  saving  to  In- 
worth  while.  Besides,  a  historical  ar¬ 
rangement  is  liable  to  In*  very  uncertain 
»nd  at  times  misleading,  especially  after 
the  first  number  or  any  given  serif's;  and  so 
‘.vr  as  the  etymology  of  tin*  words  is  eoii- 
Trncd.  the  present  volume  deals  with  the 
matter  concisely  and  clearly,  after  the 
definitions  instead  of  before  them.  So  the 
general  arrangement  here  is,  after  all. 
roughly  historical,  running  backward  from 
the  present  to  the  past,  in  place  of  the 
traditional  sequence  from  the  origins  to  the  j 
i -resent  usage. 

Another  popular  characteristic  of  this 
work  is  the  employment  of  all  manner  of 
!■' vices  for  conveying  information  vividly 
io  all  manner  of  readers.  The  formal 
definitions  of  individual  words  are,  of 


*  New  Standard  Dictionary  of  th«  English  language 
upon  original  plans  dasignrd  to  give.  In  cotnpicu- 
wid  accurate  statement,  in  the  light  of  the  most 
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'onsulting  editor;  Frank  H.  vlxetelly.  Litt.D.,  LL.D., 
managing  editor.  Also  a  Standard  History  of  the 
World,  complete  in  one  volume.  Large  quarto.  j 
!  lustrated  with  many  full-page  plates  in  color  and  in 
Mack  and  white,  and  also  textual  figure*  New  York  1 
Uni  London:  ?unk  A  W agnails  Company. 


course,  fundamental.  Bui  these  are 
supplemented,  where  possible,  with  an 
astonishing  multiplicity  of  picture  illus¬ 
trations  run  into  the  text,  clear,  simple 
illustrations  that  illustrate.  There  are  nu¬ 
merous  full-page  groups  of  illustrations,  and 
these  depart  freely  from  traditional  stand¬ 
ards,  in  the  endeavor  to  impart  informa¬ 
tion  for  which  there  may  be  considerable 
demand.  The  pages  devoted  to  systems  and 
apparatus  for  fighting  fire  in  cities  offer 
a  conspicuous  example,  as  do  thoso  repre¬ 
senting  various  phases  of  the  modern  police 
and  postal  services.  Modern  steel  con¬ 
struction  is  illustrated  by  a  striking  view  of 
the  Woo! worth  Building,  New  York,  along¬ 
side  of  a  section  of  the  Metropolitan  Tower, 
together  with  numerous  cuts  representing 
details  of  such  construction.  Dr.  George 
F.  Kunz'n  unlimited  fund  of  information 
regarding  precious  stones  and  jewels  has 
l»een  drawn  on  freely,  the  result  being  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  remarkable  plate  representing 
the  most  famous  diamonds  in  the  world, 
and  in  a  colored  plate  of  other  representa¬ 
tive  gems. 

Altogether,  there  are  more  than  fifty  of 
these  full-page  plates  and  illustrations. 
Included  in  the  number  are  those  relating 
to  aeronautics  and  Aviation;  types  of  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  dogs,  and  fowl;  motor- 
vehicles,  railroad  equipment,  passenger- 
steamships  and  ships  of  war.  telegraphs 
and  telephones  (both  the  wiry  and  the 
wireless  variety),  forms  of  bacteria,  and 
types  of  mankind.  There  is  no  occasion 
to  enumerate  all  of  them.  But  why  should 
not  even  the  dispassionate  reviewer  indulge 
the  sentimental  reflection  that,  even  in 
these  days  of  pictures  innumerable,  there 
will  be  youthful  enthusiasts  for  this  branch 
or  that  of  the  world  of  nature  and  the  arts, 
who  will  pore  over  these  plates  and  the 
text  which  accompanies  them,  and  will  get 
from  them  some  of  the  n-al  stuff  of  their 
interest  in  life?  There  is  certainly  much  of 
definite  and  useful  information  which  the 
same  plates  and  their  accompaniments  will 
furnish  to  more  mature  and  experienced 
students. 

Another  device  that  is  freely  employed 
is  that  of  concentrating  in  tabular  form 
considerable  masses  of  information  regard¬ 
ing  topics  sufficiently  unified  to  admit  of 
such  treatment.  As  examples,  taken  almost 
at  random,  may  be  mentioned  the  tables 
of  national  legislatures ;  of  coins  and 
moneys  of  account;  of  varieties  of  apples, 
plums,  and  other  cultivated  fruits  and 
vegetables;  of  varieties  of  explosives, 
grasses,  cheeses,  gums,  soaps,  wines. 
There  are  not  far  from  four  hundred, 
in  all,  of  these  comprehensive  groups  and 
tables,  and  they  constitute  a  valuable 
feature  of  the  work. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful 
of  the  tables  are  joined  with  full-page  il¬ 
lustrations.  such  as  have  been  mentioned. 
As  examples,  may  be  named  the  ethnologi¬ 
cal  plates  and  tables,  supplemented  by 
tables,  in  their  appropriate  places,  of 
African  and  American-! ndian  tribes,  a* 


well  as  by  text  regarding  philological  anti 
anthropological  classifications;  the  elabo¬ 
rately  analyzed  chart,  of  hand-made  laces, 
with  its  page  of  dainty  illustrations;  the 
comprehensive  color  charts  (under  the 
word  spectrum),  supplemented  by  such 
extensive  tables  as  those  of  the  varieties 
of  black,  blue,  brown,  green,  lake,  orange, 
red.  violet,  white,  yellow,  and  of  the  classes 
of  dyes. 

Some  of  these  are  instances  in  which  the 
volume  wanders  freely  afield  from  the 
narrower  lines  of  word-study  into  what¬ 
ever  of  related  information  may  lie  sought 
by  the  users  of  a  dictionary.  There  are 
other  instance#  in  which,  quite  apart  from 
any  pictorial  illustration,  there  is  tabular 
matter  joined  with  historical  and  analytical 
notes  which  give,  in  extremely  compact 
form,  a  really  encyclopedic  treatment  of 
the  subject  in  hand.  As  notable  examples 
of  such  treatment,  reference  may  lie  made 
to  the  presentation  of  physical  measure¬ 
ments,  under  the  entry  unit,  and.  together 
with  this,  the  comprehensive  tables  of 
weight*  and  measure*,  under  these  re¬ 
spective  word-entries;  to  the  matter  under 
steam,  steam-engine,  and  locotnotive;  as  also 
to  the  less  systematic  and  imposing  hut 
very  useful  matter  entered  under  the  words 
case,  plow,  degree,  steel. 

But  within  the  definite  domain  of  words 
and  the  use  of  words  there  is  presented  a 
really  remarkable  development  of  such 
information  as  men  and  women  in  ull  walks 
of  life  have  need  of  for  every-day  speech 
and  reading  and  writing.  Here  we  find  set 
forth  the  prepositions  which  appropriately 
accompany  different  words  in  their  differ¬ 
ent  meanings.  Here  are  not  only  extensive 
comparisons  of  synonyms,  hut  numerous 
antonyms  are  also  presented.  Here  are 
many  lists  of  words  connected  with  the 
name  of  some  occupation  or  craft,  or  some 
form  of  construction  or  science.  Interest- 
I  ing  examples  may  he  found  under  the  words 
architecture  and  building,  with  all  manner  of 
supplements  under  such  entries  as  car¬ 
pentry,  molding,  screw,  arch,  bond,  brick, 
and  plumbing.  Other  examples  equally 
suggestive  may  lie  found  under  the  words 
wire,  golf,  blacksmith,  automobile,  chess, 
music,  agriculture,  mining.  Here  is  a 
proper  economy  of  spare  in  the  listing  of 
many  words,  a  good  part  of  them  self-ex¬ 
planatory,  and  so  requiring  only  such  list¬ 
ing,  under  a  common  prefix,  as  wn-,  *em»'-, 
arch-,  or  anti-.  Somewhat  similarly,  long 
lists  of  brief  definitions  are  in  some  eases 
condensed  under  the  entry  of  a  common 
initial  syllable  which  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
an  ordinary  prefix;  as  we  find,  near  to¬ 
gether,  the  groups  of  the  Greek  derivatives 
in  chlor-,  chloro-,  chol-,  chondr-,  chroma 
chrono-,  and  chryso-.  In  general,  also, 
there  is  a  very  convenient  and  satisfactory 
grouping,  under  the  appropriate  words, 
of  the  related  compounds  and  phrases. 

These  various  devices  of  presentation  an’ 
not  mentions!  here  as,  all  of  them,  new 
things  under  the  sun.  That  goes  witli- 
[  out  saying.  But  they  are  so  extensively 
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Google 
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we  want  more  KEL¬ 
LOGG’S  !  Since  they  came 
in  that  new  WAXTITE 
package,  daddy  and  moth¬ 
er  eat  two  bowls  a  piece 
even-  morning  an’  Bettie  ’n 
I  aren’t  getting  what  we 
used  to.  An’  KELLOGG’S 
tastes  better  *n  ever  now — 
ttm-m-m!— so  crisp.  If 
this  outrage  keeps  up  we’ll 
write  to 


employed  ami  organized  in  this  work  as  to 

am  for  it  real  distinction  as  a  dictionary 
convenient  in  use  and  of  very  wide 
usefulness. 

The  discussion  of  the  various  uses  of  a 
word  in  its  different  meanings  and  rela¬ 
tionships  arc  in  some  instances  |>articu- 
larlv  instructive.  And  this  treatment  is 
carried  to  the  length  of  <-on  veying  warn¬ 
ings  against  cotnnion  errors  of  speech.  of 
giving  rules  for  the  formation  of  |s»s- 
■ussives  and  plurals,  and  presenting  a 
variety  of  informal  km  regarding  griun- 
matical  and  rhetorieal  construction.  If 
some  of  this  should  he  thought  unnecessary 
to  readers  of  ordinary  education,  the  ob¬ 
jection  is  one  that  quickly  melts  away. 
This  is  information  of  a  kind  that  is  widely 
needed.  And  tin-  supply  of  such  informa¬ 
tion  m  a  dictionary  is  not  merely  an  im¬ 
mediately  practical  service.  The  relation¬ 
ships  of  a  word  an-  as  important  as  its 
etymology  and  its  definitions.  What  we 
have  here  set  forth  is  a  kind  of  ecology  of 
language,  a  thing  nearly  if  not  quite  as 
significant  as  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  language. 

There  are  various  other  devii-cs  of 
arrangement  which  conduit1  to  convenience, 
hut  fus'd  not  is-  enumerated  hen'.  One. 
however.  calls  for  s|iccial  mention,  and  it 
appears  to  !»•  a  new  thing  mi  works  of  this 
kind,  namely,  the  entering  of  all  word-lists 
under  a  single  alphahel.  In  this  case  the 
fact  that  a  proper  noun  is  proper  does  not 
exclude  it  from  the  body  of  the  work:  and 
real  personages,  or  even  mere  persons, 
living  or  dead,  if  they  be  named  at  all. 
are  no  longer  consigned  to  a  side-show,  but 
an-  admitted  to  the  main  tent  along  with 
all  fhe  gods  of  all  the  mythologies.  There 
are  pro#  and  com*  regarding  this  innova¬ 
tion.  but.  personally,  I  find  that  I  like  it. 
There  are  doubtless  good  logical  reasons 
for  still  putting  off  the  glossary  of  foreign 
words  in  a  place  by  itself,  hut  so  far  as 
mere  convenience  of  reference  is  con¬ 
cerned  there  would  s**eiu  to  be  no  reason 
why  these  immigrants  into  our  language 
might  not  lie  domiciled  among  our 
citizen-words. 

We  have  been  considering  thus  far  a 
kind  of  democratic  character  in  the  work 
as  regards  devices  of  arrangement  and 
varieties  of  information  imparted. 

The  ultimate  test  of  any  work  of  refer¬ 
ence.  however,  as  has  b«>en  noted  above, 
must  l*e  the  accuracy  of  the  information  it 
conveys.  One  hundred  |MT  1*0111.  of  ac¬ 
curacy  can  not  1m’  demanded,  for  it  is 
never  attained  and  probably  never  can  be 
altained  in  a  work  of  such  dimensions. 
But  a  very  high  |M>rcentage  is  demanded, 
and  justly  so:  a  pro|M>rtioti  so  high  that  the 
lapses  shall  Is*  inconspicuous  if  not  prue- 
ticallv  ineligible. 

The  best  assuraiii'e  of  I  In*  prevalent 
accuracy  of  the  New  Standard  is  the 
high  character  of  the  scholarship  employed 
upon  the  work  in  its  several  Helds  of  in¬ 
formation.  Kven  a  cursory  examination 
of  the  composition  of  the  editorial  board, 
including  some  three  hundred  members,  re- 
veals  the  great  care  which  has  been  ex¬ 
ercised  in  the  organization  of  this  under¬ 
taking.  Names  long  familiar  in  the  world 
of  science  and  letters  start  out  at  one  from 
every  column,  ami  other  names  known  to 
hut  comparatively  few  beyond  the  circle 
of  their  ri'speolive  speciultHu  art’  •*qually 
an  assurance  of  thorough  workmanship. 
Taking  account  only  of  those  engaged  upon 
the  present  edition,  one  is  arrested  at  first 
glance  by  such  names  as  those  of  Professors 


Dowden.  Gay  ley.  Schclling.  Francis  II. 
Stoddard,  and  Calvin  Thomas,  of  Sir 
James  Crichton- Browne.  of  Professors  A. 
D.  F.  Hamlin  and  C.  L.  Bristol,  of  Doctors 
Harvey  W.  Wiley.  Iceland  O.  Howard, 
and  Charles  K.  M unrue.  of  Samuel  Ma- 
eauley  Jackson,  of  I»rd  Avebury  and 
Douglas  Hyde  and  Henry  Gannett  and 
George  Otis  Smith,  of  Professor  Muhafly 
and  Cyrus  Adler  and  Frank  Wiggleswortii 
Clarke,  of  Judge  Gary  and  Dr.  George  T. 
Stevens  and  Dean  C.  Worcester,  of  Henrv 
van  Dyke  and  Morris  Hillquit  and  Sir 
David  Bruce;  not  to  mention  many  other* 
as  eminent  or  as  competent  as  these.  It 
is  evident,  too.  that  the  connection  of  such 
authorities  with  the  work  is  not  merelv 
nominal,  a  fact  which  goes  far  to  anxiunt 
for  the  wide  use  of  this  democratic  work  in 
ti’chnica!  and  university  circles. 

From  quite  another  point  of  view,  it  1* 
interesting  to  see  how  many  deportments 
of  our  Federal  Government  have  been 
drawn  ii|>on  for  expert  guidance.  The  ad¬ 
vance  of  scientific  work  at  the  National 
Capital  has,  indeed,  been  painfully  slow, 
hut  it  has  also  been  inevitable  and  irr»- 
distible.  There  is  now  a  fairly  large  group 
of  scientific  bureaus  and  laboratories  at 
Washington  in  which  the  la-st  work  in  this 
country  is  done,  or  work  abreast  of  th* 
best,  in  the  branches  of  science  with  which 
they  have  to  do.  The  stamp  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  office  upon  work  of  a  scientific 
character  has  not  always,  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  been  an  assurance  of  stand¬ 
ard  quality;  hut  the  change  for  the  Is  tier 
in  this  respect  is  already  far  advanced  in 
our  States  and  municipalities  as  well  as  in 
our  national  life.  The  ♦■ditors  of  the 
Dictionary  before  us  have  done  well  to 
draw  so  largely  on  the  departments  of  our 
Federal  Government. 

The  difficulty  of  keeping  all  subjects 
equally  advanced  in  successive  editions  of 
such  a  work  aa  this  is  undoubtedly  great. 
It  is  illustrated  in  the  present  instance  by 
one  subject  in  which  the  present  reviewer 
is  particularly  interest**!,  namely,  in  ped¬ 
agogy,  with  the  branches  of  learn  ini'  most 
closely  related  thereto. 

Possibly  specialists  in  various  fields 
could  point  to  deficiencies  from  the  point 
of  view  of  their  several  subjects,  as  is  the 
case  with  any  extensive  work  of  reference. 
But  the  conviction  abides,  after  due  allow¬ 
ance  for  all  such  adverse  judgment  has 
been  made,  that  we  have  hen*  a  valuable 
apparatus  of  public  education  and  en¬ 
lightenment.  a  work  for  the  use  of  scholars 
in  many  fields,  and  notably  a  n  ferems - 
lsH»k  for  the  widest  popular  use,  which  will 
Is*  found  surprizing  and  well-nigh  inex¬ 
haustible  in  the  wealth  of  information 
which  it  has  to  offer. 

Thi'  mvessarv  limitations  of  space  com¬ 
pel  the  omission  in  this  review  of  certain 
topies  which  an'  vital  to  the  making  of  a 
dictionary.  Among  the  most  obvious  of 
these  an-  those  n-lating  to  the  treatment 
of  the  pronunciation  of  words  and  the 
judgment  exercised  regarding  the  inclusion 
of  dialectic  forms  and  current  colloquial¬ 
isms  in  both  the  forms  of  words  and 
phrases  and  the  meanings  attached  thereto. 
While  the  New  Standard  has  taken  di*- 
cided  ground  of  its  own  in  these  matters, 
and  such  as  must  inevitably  call  forth 
conflicting  opinions,  the  present  reviewer 
does  not  find  that,  on  the  whole,  an  ex¬ 
tended  survey  of  these  topics  would  lead 
him  to  any  fundamental  modification  of 
the  estimate  of  the  work  as  a  whole  which 
has  been  indicated  above. 
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OTHER  B(X>K.S  WORTH  WHILE 

►>»««,  John  Footer.  The  Amazing  Arwntlnr. 

I’p.  291.  illuiitrmtnd.  Now  York:  Funk  &  W agnails 
Company.  11.50  not. 

Thih  volume  should  go  far  to  dissipate 
any  idea  lH«l  there  is  not  niur*h  of  any 
oonsequenee  south  «»f  the  Rio  Grande  be¬ 
sides  the  Panama  ('anal.  In  the  story  of 
his  journeying*  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  enormous  eountrv  twice  the  size 
of  Mexico— Mr.  Eraser  paints  us  a  picture 
uf  a  progressive  people,  and  a  country  that 
is  rapidly  assuming  a  position  as  the  fore¬ 
most  producer  of  the  world’s  meat-supply. 
Stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Andes 
Mountains  and  from  north  of  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  it 
supports  30,000.000  cattle,  over  HO, 000, 000 
-hi-cp.  and  M,(MXMMK)  horses.  The  railroads, 
in  which  the  British  have  invested  £300,- 
INMI.IMM).  an-  among  the  Im-sI  equip|M«l  in  the 
uorld.  and  carry  annually  40,000.000  tons 
•if  freight,  with  approximate  receipts  of 
t2.V00O.OOO.  The  export  trade  is  advanc¬ 
ing  hv  leaps  and  hounds,  and  in  1012  the 
Milue  of  wool  exports  was  £.'►0.000.000. 
In e-stoek  pntduets  £3.'». 000,000.  and  agri¬ 
cultural  product-  £.Vt.t MI0.00O;  while  the 
extent  of  the  frozen-meat  husiness  may  In* 
gnged  from  the  faet  that  £11,000.000  is 
invested  in  freezing-houses.  The  hook  is  a 
distinct  help  to  Americans  in  showing  them 
x  little  more  of  the  gn-at  country  that  is 
(Mining  up  to  their  enterprise. 

tin  Dyct.  John  C.  New  Uuldr*  to  Old  Mt>- 

im.  HI  mo.  12  vola.  doth.  1.  London.  $1;  II. 
fw»,  10.76;  III.  Amsterdam.  The  Hague,  Haarlem. 
$".75;  IV.  HruaarU,  Antwerp.  90.75;  V.  Munich. 
Frankfort,  CmmI.  $1;  VI.  Berlin.  Drwden.  SI;  VII. 
Vienna,  Budapest.  $1:  VIII.  St.  Pelerat>urg  (In 
W*»l;  IX.  Venice.  Milan  (in  neemi;  X.  Florence  (in 
wws);  XI.  Rome  (in  prtwl;  XII.  Madrid  i In  pmn). 
191 1.  New  York;  Charles  Scribiwr’a  Sona. 

Fur  those  of  inquiring  mind,  hut  of  lim¬ 
ited  time  in  European  art-galleries,  this 
will  will  be  found  most  useful,  providing 
"ne  has  a  completely  blank  mind  upon 
entering  and  is  in  no  mood  to  argue.  Mr. 
Van  Dyck’s  idea  is  to  “deal  with  pictures 
from  the  painter’s  point  of  view,  rather 
than  that  of  the  ecclesiastic,  the  areheol- 
••gist,  or  the  literary  romancer  .  .  .  that 
-hall  have  a  critical  basis  for  discrimina¬ 
tion  between  the  good  and  the  had."  His 
judgments  are  concisely  and  cleverly  ex- 
pivst,  and  ought  to  be  of  sendee  to  the 
traveling  public  os  well  as  to  the  art  stu¬ 
dent.  Only  the  best  pictures  among  the 
old  masters  in  each  gallery  an-  chosen  for 
■■eminent.  They  are  diseust  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order,  and  the  hooks  an-  to  Is-  used 
tit  connection  with  the  regular  guide-books. 
The  first  of  the  series,  London— the  Na¬ 
tional  Gallery — contains  an  introduction 
tiving  a  brief  sketch  of  such  things  as 
methods  of  painting  and  forgeries,  and  is 
•xprest  in  a  way  to  meet  the  requirements 
"f  the  beginner. 

Bruce.  H.  AddlnRlon.  Adventuring.  In  ihr 

ojfhlal.  12 mo.  pp.  31 R.  New  York:  little,  Brown 
t  Cl.  $1.35. 

The  skill  with  which  Mr.  Bruce  narrates 
>t range  t  hings  and  leaves  the  reader  to  make 
his  own  solution  of  the  problems  they  pre¬ 
sent  is  really  admirable.  The  tact  with 
whioh  he  handles  various  themes  of  the 
abnormal  is  praiseworthy.  He  comes  down 
(o  grim  fact  when  he  bursts  many  a  bubble 
by  giving  the  scientific*  explanation  of  some 
among  sueh  phenomena.  The  subjects 
dealt  with  as  given  in  the  index  must  pique 
the  curiosity  and  rouse  the  interest  of  the 
most  hlasrt  reader  of  recent  books.  We 
quote  them  as  follows:  Ghosts  and  Their 
Meanings;  Why  I  Believe  in  Telepathy; 


Wie  HISTORY 
of  the  FINEST 
TOMATO  irv 
NEV  JERSEY 


(A*  told  by  himself) 

ancestors  were  the 
AVI  aristocracy  of  their  race 
developed  through  years  of 
cross-breeding  in  the  Ex¬ 
periment-Station  of  the 
Campbell  farms. 


"The  parent-vine  on 
which  I  grew  was  nur¬ 
tured  and  cultivated  with 
unceasing  care  until  I  with 
my  brother-tomatoes  ar¬ 
rived  at  complete  ma¬ 
turity— red-ripe,  juicy  and 
of  a  most  enticing  flavor. 


en  we  were  gathered  at 
dawn,  carried  in  baskets 
on  wagons  direct  to  the 
Campbell  plant,  plunged 
into  a  refreshing  bath  of 
crystal-clear  water  from 
artesian  wells,  and  finally 
transformed  into  the  most 
famous  and  popular  of  all 
the  Campbell  kinds — 


Campbell's 
Tomato  Soup 


Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  now 
commingle  at  the  festive 
hoard  with  the  best  sod- 
i  ety  of  our  native  land?” 


SOUPS 


I  '  ,\^/  ilv  ■'  }  V 


Potting 

fhe  yrttsmr  plant 


>r it 

•ill  in  the  field. 


Gathering 
the  perfect  fruit. 


Labelling 

the  Campbell  Cm- 
One  Machine  label*  17.500 
can»  in  one  hour. 
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Fair  Play  in  Telephone  Rates 


IT  is  human  nature  to  resent 
paying  more  than  anyone  else 
and  to  demand  cheap  telephone 
service  regardless  of  the  cost  of 
providing  it. 

But  service  at  a  uniform  rate 
wouldn’t  be  cheap. 

It  would  simply  mean  that 
those  making  a  few  calls  a  day 
were  paying  for  the  service  of 
the  merchant  or  corporation 
handling  hundreds  of  calls. 

That  wouldn’t  be  fair,  would 
it?  No  more  so  than  that  you 
should  pay  the  same  charge  for 
a  quart  of  milk  as  another  pays 
for  a  gallon. 

To  be  of  the  greatest  useful¬ 
ness,  the  telephone  should  reach 
every  home,  office  and  business 
place.  Toput  it  there,  rates  must 
be  so  graded  that  every  person 
may  have  the  kind  of  service  he 
requires,  at  a  rate  he  can  easily 
afford. 

Abroad,  uniform  rates  have 


been  tried  by  the  government- 
owned  systems  and  have  so 
restricted  the  use  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  that  it  is  of  small  value. 

The  great  majority  of  Bell 
subscribers  actually  pay  less 
than  the  average  rate.  There  are 
a  few  who  use  the  telephone 
in  their  business  for  their  profit 
who  pay  according  to  their  use, 
establishing  an  average  rate 
higher  than  that  paid  by  the 
majority  of  the  subscribers. 

To  make  a  uniform  rate 
would  be  increasing  the  price 
to  the  many  for  the  benefit  of 
the  few. 

All  may  have  the  service  they 
require,  at  a  price  which  is  fair 
and  reasonable  for  the  use  each 
makes  of  the  telephone. 

These  are  reasons  why  the 
United  States  has  the  cheapest 
and  most  efficient  service  and 
the  largest  number  of  telephones 
in  the  world. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy  One  System 


Universal  Service 


COURAGE-HONOR-MANLINESS 


Here  Are  Three  Books  That  Will  Inspire  Theee  Things  In  Your  BOY 


The  Boy’s  Book  of 

Battles” 

By  EMC  WOOD 

Stirring  ttnrieft 
KT+xl  liattlr*  on  land  .tnd 

flue  U>  lit*  tor  leal  fart*. 
TtVE  «n>1  vivid 
4cm notion* of  famnm  tattle*. 
*'*•  h  Marathon, 
i  ini*-,  Spanish  Armada; 
T  t  a  1  a  I  k  .i  r  ,  Wstr  r  loo  ; 
# « .«-t  t  v-t.i  if*  C hnilurnian. 
j*»»1  ft.  *n\  ot h**rv  IL  ,  it! 
fullv  ill  it  rated  tn  color 
•»nd  hall  tunr. 

Lor  ft  .'.-m,),  /»er. 
-tUd  Ib't* 

i  rt  |/  „\f 
bv  m-ttl 

5r.  IT 

TUMI  A 


“The  Boy  Scouts’ 
Roll  of  Honor” 

By  ERIC  WOOD 

The  *torie*  of  a  multitude 
»f  scout*  who,  true  to  their 
record,  at  the  risk  of  life 
and  limb  have  saved  life 
on  bind  or  sea.  Beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated.  Lieut.- 
General  Sir  Robert  Baden- 
Powell,  Chief  Scout,  has 
written  the  foreword. 


I2me%  Cloth.  SI, 25  net ; 

hy  mat l  $1.37 

At  All  Bookfltovc*  oc  the  Publisher* 

WACNALLS  COMPANY,  354  360  Faartk  At... 


“The  Boy’s  Book 
of  Adventure” 

By  ERIC  WOOD 

True  tales  of  actual  adven¬ 
ture  make  up  the  many 
thrilling  chapters  of  which 
thi*  i*  rnmpn*«l.  Man- 
catirvR  Lions  in  Ea^t  Atria; 
K'*vM«veit'*  RMe  for  Life; 
Sir  GciKe  Grey  Attacked  by 
Australian  Aborigine*:  Fire 
at  Sea  on  the  Stricken 
“Clvde>da1eM;  Tra  ked  by 
W ofve* ;  A  Leap  for  Life; 
A  Treat  herons  Guide,  etc. 
Idea ut i hilly  illustrated  tSm\ 
CM.ff  J Jmsti  maittt  J7< 


NEW  YORK 


Clairvoyance  and  Crystal-Gazing;  Auto¬ 
matic  Speaking  and  Writing:  Poltergeist 
and  Mediums;  the  Subconscious;  Disso¬ 
ciation  and  Disease;  the  Larger  Self,  etc. 

Rollon,  norenre.  Entrt*«  for  Women.  Pp. 

141.  appendix,  illiutraUid.  New  York:  Punk  Si  Wag- 
nails  Company,  fl  net. 

In  this  little  book  Miss  Bolton  has  pne 
vided  a  scheme  of  mat  exercises  that  can 
lie  made  of  sirvice  to  a  vast  number  of 
women  unable  to  take  a  course  in  a  gym¬ 
nasium.  The  exercises  arts  peculiarly 
adapted  to  a  woman's  physical  mss!*,  and 
they  have  the  advantage  of  requiring  no 
apparatus.  The  instructions  an*  couched 
in  simple  language,  and  the  author  de- 
scriln-s  the  end  to  be  attained  by  each  sepa¬ 
rate  movement.  The  appendix  include*  a 
series  of  three  sets  of  chest-weight  exer¬ 
cises,  differing  widely  from  those  com¬ 
monly  given. 

Mndser.  Inde  Ben  B,:  Markham.  Kd.ln; 
Creel,  (iewrp*.  Children  In  Bondage.  Pp.  en*. 

New  York:  Hearst'a  International  Library  Company. 
*1.50  DM. 

This  is  a  "complete  and  careful  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  anxious  problem  of  child  labor, 
its  causes,  its  crimes,  and  its  cure."  edited 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Nat  it  mol  ('hild 
Labor  Committee. 

This  commit  tee  was  organized  in  l‘.NU 
and  has  secured  some  improved  laws  in 
various  States  anti  improved  enforcement 
of  existing  laws,  but  then*  is  much  left  to 
do.  and  it  has  to  contend  w  it  li  "trndit  ion,  in¬ 
difference,  anti  greed.”  The  authors  cite 
the  actual  conditions  of  2,00t).IMM)  little 
children  who  an*  wage-earners,  anti  tin 
facts  an'  appalling  beyond  dt*seription. 
The  cot  ton-mills,  glass-factories, coal-mine*, 
canning-factories,  and  tlu*  night-mesHcnger 
service  offer  the  greatest  perils  anti  con¬ 
taminating  influences,  and  our  youth  are 
helpless  under  such  deteriorating  forces. 
The,  reader,  horrified  by  the  revelations, 
can  not  say,  "Thank  Gotl,  our  children  nr»> 
not  affected,"  for  our  children  Mrt*  in  dan¬ 
ger;  the  book  proves  conclusively  that, 
crime,  vice,  and  horrible  diseases  spreati 
relentlessly  through  cities.  Not  oven  tho 
innocent  may  escape. 

Heott,  Lmr.  No.  IS  Washington  Square. 

Pp.  281.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.  *1.35  net. 

"No.  Id  Washington  Square”  is  remi¬ 
niscent  of  “Seven  Days,"  "Seven  Keys,” 
and  other  modern  novels  and  plays,  alt  In » 
it  copies  none  of  them  except  in  it*  founda¬ 
tion  idea.  Supposedly  closed  for  tho 
summer,  while  its  owner  goes  abroad.  Id 
Washington  Square  harbors  not  only  tho 
lady  herself,  but  her  maid,  et>aelmian.  her 
son  Jack  and  his  newly  acquired  bride, 
her  lawyer  lover,  and  a  gentleman  crook 
of  many  aliases,  who  for  perfectly  plausi¬ 
ble  reasons,  seek  tho  protection  of  its 
shuttered  exterior,  and  attempt  to  avoid 
one  another.  The  story  is  so  full  of 
laughable  situations  and  so  many  tragi- 
ludicroua  complications  that  the  reader 
accepts  without  question  the  disguises  con¬ 
sisting  only  of  "lowered  veils”  or  "mufthd 
tones.”  and  considers  them  sufficient  to 
conceal  mother  from  son,  sweet  hearts 
from  one  another,  and  the  police  from  their 
victims.  There  an-  no  dull  moments,  and 
especially  in  the  scenes  dominated  by 
"Sir.  Pyeeroft,"  who  is  equal  to  any  and 
every  emergency.  In  the  end  every  one  is 
happy,  but  it  takes  a  well-developed  story 
finally  to  unravel  all  the  many  tangled 
threads. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


HPHE  first  volume  of  the  poetry  pro- 
1  dueed  by  the  present  European  war 
has  been  published.  It  is  called  “Poems 
of  the  Great  War,”  and  it  liears  the  imprint 
of  Chat  to  &  Windus.  Mr.  John  Lane 
has  in  preparation  a  similar  Ixiok.  lie  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  filling  it,  for  war-poems 
of  merit  are  now  apiwaring  in  England  at 
the  rate  of  about  six  a  day. 

Of  the  seventeen  poems  in  this  volume 
(the  net  profits  from  which,  by  the  way, 
are  given  to  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Fund 
for  National  Relief),  several  have  already 
l>een  quoted  in  these  columns  from  the 
newspapers  in  which  they  originally  aj>- 
I wared.  Of  the  others,  the  most  effective 
surely  is  that  of  Mr.  Gilbert  k.  Chesterton. 
Its  humanness  gives  it  an  appeal  lacking 
from  formal  statements  of  national  feeling, 
and  it  is  free  from  the  loud  invective 
and  accusation  with  which  the  English 
(Niels  have  of  late  occupied  themselves. 

THE  WIFE  OF  FLANDERS 
Hr  GiLBKirr  K. 

Low  and  brown  Irnrn*.  thatched  and  rvpatched 
and  tattered — 

Where  I  had  seven  sons  until  to-day  — 

A  little  hill  of  hay  your  spur  ha*  scattered— 

Till*  I*  not  Parts.  You  have  lost  your  way. 

Yon.  staring  at  your  sword  to  find  It  brittle. 

Surpris'd  at  the  »urpti/e  that  a  as  your  plAn. 
Who.  shaking  and  lm-nkiug  liarrier*  not  a  Utile. 
Find  never  more  the  death-door  of  Mtdan. 

Must  I  for  more  than  carnage  rail  you  claimant. 
Paying  you  a  penny  for  each  son  you  *lay  ? 
Man.  the  whole  globe  In  gold  were  no  rrfjaymrnt 
For  what  you  have  lost.  And  how  *hall  I  repay? 

What  U  the  price  of  that  red  spark  that  caught  me 
From  a  kind  farm  that  never  hud  a  name? 
What  Is  the  price  of  that  dead  man  they  brought 

me? 

For  other  dead  men  do  not  look  the  same. 

How  should  I  pay  for  one  pour  graven  steeple 
Whifwm  you  shattered  what  you  shall  not  know? 
Ilow  should  I  pay  you.  miserable  people, 
flow  should  I  pay  you  everything  you  owe? 

Unhappy,  an  I  give  you  hark  your  honor? 

Tho  I  forgave,  would  any  man  forget? 

Wlille  all  the  great  green  land  has  trampled  on  her 
The  t reason  and  the  terror  of  the  night  we  met. 

Not  any  more  In  vengeance  or  In  fiardnn 

One  old  wife  bargains  for  a  liean  that's  hem. 
You  have  no  word  to  break,  no  h«*art  to  harden. 
Hide  on  and  prosper.  You  have  lost  your  spurs. 

Gilbert  K.  Chesterton's  brother  Cecil  is 
known  in  the  I’nited  States  chiefly  through 
his  brilliant  weekly,  The  A  #  w  ll't/nm.  That 
he  is  a  true  poet,  as  well  as  an  able  journalist, 
is  shown  by  these  stirring  stanzas. 

FRANCE 

Br  CtXIL  CltCSTSKTON 

B«i*auae  for  oner  the  sword  broke  In  her  hand. 

The  words  she  spoke  seemed  perished  for  a  space; 
All  wrong  was  lira /.on  and  In  every  hind 

The  tyrants  walked  abroad  with  naked  face. 

The  waters  turned  to  blood,  as  rose  the  Star 
4  if  evil  fate  denying  all  release. 

The  rulers  smote,  the  feeble  crying  "War!" 

The  usurers  robbed,  the  naked  crying  'Peace!" 

And  her  own  feet  were  caught  In  nets  of  gold. 

And  her  own  sou]  profaned  by  sects  that  squirm. 
And  little  men  climbed  her  high  seats  and  wild 
Her  honor  to  the  vulture  and  the  worm. 

And  site  seemed  broken  and  they  thought  her  dead. 
The  Overmen,  so  brave  against  the  weak. 

Has  your  last  word  of  sophistry  been  said. 

1 1  «ndt  of  slaves?  Then  It  Is  her*  to  speak. 


“SilOer 'Plate  that  Wears 


Announcing 


the  Alew 


Continental 


lines  of  earlier  times. 

Continental  is  an  example 
the  beauty  that  lies  in  sim- 
Ticity.  Charming  for  its 
listorical  suggestion  and  most 
fitting  to  the*  line  of  1847  ROGERS  BROS. 
Silver  Plate — the  trade  mark  which  is  an 
American  institution. 

Sold  by  leading  dealers  with  an  un¬ 
qualified  guarantee  mads  possible 
by  the  actual  tc6t  oi  over  65  years. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  "  X  SI  ° 

INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  CO. 

Successor  to  Tie  riders  Britannia  Company 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO 
HAMILTON,  CANADA 
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3>oNi  Throw  Away 
"Vfcur  Worrj'TFre.s 


>  -  Of 

nene  collar? 


THE  life  of  a  locomolivr  is  30 
years  plus  because  il  travels  over 
smooth  steel  rails,  while  the  life  of 
an  automobile  is  3  years  minus, 
unless  equipped  with  the 

Trvffault -Hartford 
SHOCK  ABSORBER 

It's  all  a  matter  of  vibration.  In  the 
instance  of  the  locomotive,  the  smooth, 
even  rails  minimize  vibration;  in  the 
instance  of  the  automobile,  the  rough, 
uneven  roadbed  intensifies  it  into  jolt 
and  jar.  The  use  of  Truffault-Hartfords 
means  tlie  minimization  of  vibration 
and  a  25%  prolongation  of  the 
automobile's  life.  It  means  comfort¬ 
able  riding  on  the  roughest  roads. 
Used  by  250,000  motorists 
Adopted  by  25  mebers- 
PRICES.  Five  Model.,  *60.  $50.  535,  $16 
Special  Ford  Type,  $16 
A4Jmu  DtmiimentBfv  mtt+i* im 
HARTFORD  SUSPENSION  COMPANY 

H  V  IU»rr«i.ii  iinliteNt 

191  Morgan  9t..  Cllf.  N.  J. 

In  l*rg*  cMrt  Dt*ltn  emryr*k*r* 


For  over  tluee  yrw*  Euiowan 

motorists  have  been  getting  from 
to  lklM>  miles  out  o|  their  tirw  b\ 
M  hall -so  ling"  them  with  Sts*l  Studded 
Tftidi 

In  right  mouth*  ai,UUI)  AumkWi 
tuotofm$  hivr  |ol)u«eii  their  example 
iind  an*  »> iving  to  $2W  a  year 

in  tin*  expense 

allbout 

nt  dr- 

liualt.  prrpav  the  ninrw  and  allow  >ou 

to  hr  Iba*  JUdKr 

l>ur<ahlr  Tr»«tl*  JouWp  ll#  lUrolycnir 
llir*  an.1  air  *ol«J  uivier  a  •Igncd  flutnn* 
trp  for  mllo  without  puncture. 

Applied  In  yuui  o»n  In  3° 

Special  Discount 

•liftuns^m  dlrec iffrom  factory.  wilt  iri  lujl  mior 

uie« inn  *i»4  —  u»|iir  within  u  week  S«»t#  •!*•  of  tire* 
ikin  i  will  write  today. 


We  Ship  On  Approval  £ 

(matt,  prepay  t  hr  e*i»rr*«  abd  all 


ME  COLORADO  TIRE  A  LEATHER  CO. 

»  UUfl  .  CWuia,  UL  U2t  Acmu  Si  .  Deettf .  UW 


Clear  the  alow  mists  fnun  brr  half-darkened  ejm. 
As  slow  inUtN  parted  over  Valniy  fell. 

As  ooro  again  her  hand*  In  I  Ugh  surprize 
Take  hold  upon  the  battlement*  of  Hell 


Hen*  is  a  poem  in  more  popular  vein. 
Mr.  Vernwlc’s  verses  have  a  music  I  hat 
Swinburne  might  envy  ami  that  poet 
never  wrote  with  greater  feeling. 

ENGLAND  TO  THE  SEA 
Dy  H.  K.  Vkrnu>c 

Harken  O  mother.  Iiarken  to  thy  daughter  I 
Pain  would  I  tHI  ihw  what  men  it'll  to  me. 
Saying  that  henceforth  no  more  on  any  water 
Shall  I  be  find  or  gmtt  or  loved  or  free. 

Hut  that  three  other*  -wo  the  tale  Is  spoken 
Who  have  not  known  thee  all  the  i-enturie* 
lly  fire  and  sword  shall  yet  turn  England  broken 
Bark  from  thy  breast  and  licatcn  from  thy  sraw. 

Me — whom  thou  hranwt  where  thy  waves  should 
guard  me. 

Me  whom  thou  suckled'*!  on  thy  milk  of  foam. 
Me — whom  thy  kls**  shaped  what  while  they 
mamsl  me. 

To  whom  thy  atom** are *we»-t  and  ring  of  houic^ 

••Behold.'*  they  cry.  **she  Is  grown  soft  and 
strengthkv*. 

All  her  proud  meuiorieNeJuiiig«*i  to  fear  ami  fret 
Say.  thou,  who  hasi  watrhrd  through  ag»~*  rliat  are 
Imgthirre. 

Whom  have  I  ft -an*  I.  ami  when  did  I  forget? 

What  son*  of  mine  have  shunned  thy  whorl*  and 
ran*? 

Have  I  not  rvuivd  for  thee  time  ami  again. 

And  hid  go  f*$rth  to  share  rhy  lten>*  embraces. 
Sea-ducks.  sra-wolve*.  sra-rmef*.  ami  sast-melil 

Names  that  thou  knnw««t  gn  at  IhsuI*  tlial  iImhi 

Rocking  them,  rocking  litem  liuuiHiillaoft  wake 
t  'aptaliL*  the  world  can  match  nut  with  It*  huhlrwi 
llawke.  Howard,  lirenvllle,  Frobisher,  and 
Drake? 

Nelson  the  gnaBwl  «tf  them  all — the  master 
Who  swept  across  thee  like  a  shooting  star. 
And.  while  file  Earth  stood  vtllnd  before  disaster. 
Caught  Death  and  slew  liim — there — at 

Trafalgar? 

Mother,  they  knew  me  then  as  thou  didst  know  mo. 

Then  1  cried.  Peace,  and  every  flag  wm  furled: 
But  1  am  old.  It  seem*.  and  they  would  show  me 
That  never  more  ray  peace  sliall  hind  the  world. 

Wherefore.  O  Sea.  I  standing  thus  tiefore  thee. 

Stretch  forth  my  hands  unto  thy  surge  and  say  : 
•*  When  they  come  forth  who  seek  this  empire  o'er 
thee. 

And  I  go  forth  to  m«vt  them  -on  that  day 

C loti  grant  U>  us  tin*  old  Armada  weather. 

The  winds  that  dp.  the  heavens  that  stoop  and 
lour  - 

Not  till  the  Sea  and  England  sink  together. 

Shall  they  ^  masters?  l>et  them  boast  that 
hour!** 

Many  Kuglish  ptuda  are  expressing  their 
scorn  for  the  youth  who  refuses  to  enlist . 
Mr.  Stepheu  Phillipa’B  poem  <from  the  lx>n- 
tlon  Daily  Mail)  is  a  forreful  piece  of  irony. 

THE  SHIRKER 

By  STfcriftgN  imtiajHs 

lie  ttuM»r*  tlie  skiff  within  the  cooler  gUsim 
Of  river  Imuiclktsi.  unaware  of  doom; 

Cushioned  lie  Ml*  and  looks  In  faces  fair. 

Nursing  with  placid  hand  anointed  hair. 

It  srem*  lie  scarcely  »*au  uplift  the  weight 
Of  summer  afternoon,  far  of  fate. 

S4i  the  young  Briton,  sprawling  in  his  stn*ngth. 
Supports  a  heavy  Sabbath  at  full  length. 

Till  sinks  the  sun  on  more  than  that  sweet  river, 
I'erliaps  upon  our  day  g<**«  down  forever 
But  tl»o  that  orb  may  uu  au  Kmpln*  w*t 
Tomlinsoa  lights  another  tlgarei. 


PrpHitlent  Wilson’s  roquest  that  all 
American  citizens  observe  strict  neutrality 
*•  in  s{hm*c h  anil  in  thought  ”  during  tills 
astounding  war  has  not  kept  two  Amer¬ 
ican  poets  from  writing  splendid  and  vio¬ 
lently  partisan  poems.  Like  Mr.  Georg** 
Sylvester  Viereek’s  ringing  tribute  to  the 
German  Emperor,  the  l>eautiful  and  pas¬ 
sionate  verses  which  follow  appeared  in  Mr. 
Don  Marquis’s  column.  *’  The  Sun  Dial.” 
in  the  New  York  Erening  Shu.  Inci¬ 
dentally  it  may  be  remarked  that  there  are 
few*  American  magazines  that  print  more 
good  poetry  in  the  course  of  a  year  than 
this  newspaper.  The  initials  M  K.  F.  V.” 
evidently  are  assumed. 

AtJX  ARMES 

By  P.  F.  V. 

Your  iMUtlcr  fort*  liave  heard  In  dfvad 
The  wrathful  sp«wh  of  gun  lo  gun. 

Am»«  tin*  dawn  a  dag  U  spread 
An  eagle  black  lluit  biota  the  sun1 
The  heavy  surge  of  marching  men 

IkatM  lu$rtl  agalnnt  your  wide  front  hr: — 

The  War  I^>ni  hurl*  hU  boat  again 
Along  It s  path  of  ymt4«ryrar. 

Kttrhaimd  In  links  of  Pnwlan  nUsA. 

Your  Htmxrtliurg  calls  again  for  aid. 

Once  more  is  rul*«d  the  Iron  lied 

Tt$  tramp  your  lilies  .  .  .  draw  the  Blade. 

Oh.  KrcnehtiKn.  tiiat  your  Ha>ard  swung? 

Orasp  Du  UutwIln'A  mighty  Umv' 

And  with  the  song  your  drew  have  sung. 

(lo  smite  and  win  .  .  .  or  itle  for  Kmmv! 

He  ride*  lAefore  yon  on  tills  day. 

Ye  men  of  Franc*'  .  .  .  he  ride*  alone 
\nd  MNUlNf,  in  his  o»at  of  gra>  , 

With  eye*  of  Iron  anil  face  of  stone 
He  knew  the  rooil  to  proud  Berlin? 

And  mark,  nxurg«*nt  from  her  pyre. 

She  sweep#  E$4‘n  inn  the  I  sit  tie's  din. 

The  Maki  of  Are.  in  mail  of  lire? 

I  i&ieash  your  •M$uis1  Swtvp  o'er  On*  line 
Tiiat  Ixarn  you  frt>m  your  lust  lA»rruine 
And  from  your  Imnner,  In  the  Rhine 
Waali  off  the  third  Napoleon's  slain? 

The  (>i*rtuau's  plllage-amoke  mounts  high. 

His  liaini^tonguiHl  cannon  stab  the  kIimhii 
Do  teach  the  hie  how  Frenchmen  die. 

And  let  your  Ulory  be  Ills  Doom! 

It  seemi  a  needless  affectation  Ui  spell 
M  memory  M  “  memorie."  But  this  is  the 
only  blemish  in  Gcrvais  Gage's  exquisite  lit¬ 
tle  song.  We  take  it  from  his  book  M  From 
F'ar  I^ands  M  (The  Macmillan  Company). 

AT  A  GATE  ON  THE  HILL 

Bt  Gag vais  Gaos 

At  a  gate  on  the  hill  in  the  parting  hour. 

When  the  wind  blew  soft  on  the  sea. 

Ifr  laid  in  t lie  maiden's  hand  a  flower: 

"O  sweet,  thy  pledge  from  me! 

Yean  shall  be  sped,  the  flower  be  dead, 
But.  not  ni>  love  to  the*-* 

O.  not  my  love  to  thee! 

Keep  thou  It  still  In  a  heart  utt  the  bill 
In  a  tender  metnovlH” 

At  a  gau*  on  the  liill.  In  a  weary  hour 
When  t  he  rough  wind  vexed  the  sea. 

Mhe  held  In  her  liaml  the  faded  flowi'r: 

"O  iwwt.  my  pledge  from  thee! 

The  years  an*  sped,  the  flower  Is  dead. 
But  not  thy  love  to  me, 

Tho  there  come  no  news  from  tie-  mu 
It  lividh  still  in  a  heart  on  the  hill 
In  a  ipienchliwN  mrnxirio!" 

On  a  grave  by  the  hiU  lie  knelt  alone, 

Tho  wanderer,  back  from  the  m: 
lie  knelt  alone  by  a  white  graver  one: 

And.  carven  ruriounl) , 

The  srroll  he  read: 

— M  Thr  fluirer  is  drad : 

Hut  not  ihy  lore  In  me. 

Tho  thou  stayrst  Umg  on  thr  sen: 

Hy  a  higher  hitl  it  u  aiteth  t tilt. 

At  a  fairer  gale  for  thee: 

In  a  JrathUu  tryst  i rtth  thee!'9 
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Cheapest  Tire  Service 

Your  tire*  cost  you  just  exactly  what  they  cost  you  per  mile  of  wear. 

The  first  cost  of  a  tire  is  a  reliable  guide  only  when  it  adds  up  enough  real  mileage  wear  in  the  end. 
Find  out  the  exact  cost  of  your  tire  service, and  then  you  will  know  the  truth  about  real  tire  economy. 
Today  the  majority  of  serious  automobile  owners  understand  this — that  is  why  they  are  buying 
“Nobby  Treads” — that  is  why  “Nobby  Treads”  are  called 

Business  Basis  Tires 

And  remember  thi* — investigations  prove  that  with  “Nobby  Tread”  Tires  punctures  are  90% 
less  than  with  the  average  tire. 

Today  “Nobby  Tread”  Tires  are  the  largest  selling  high-grade  anti-skid  tires  in  the  world. 

Based  upon  their  remarkable  mileage  records 


“Nobby  Tread”  Tires 

are  now  sold  under  our  regular  warranty — perfect  workmanship  and  material — BUT  any  adjust¬ 
ments  are  on  a  basis  of 

5,000  Miles 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  veteran  motorists  now  use  “Nobby  Tread” 
Tires  on  their  front  and  rear  wheels  through  all  seasons,  because  they  give 
real  anti-skid  protection  and  the  lowest  cost  per  mile. 

United  StatesTire  Company 

NOTE  THIS:— Deelers  who  sell  UNITED  STATES  TIRES  sell  the  best  of  everything. 
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NABISCO 

Sugar  Wafers 

— entrancing  sweets 
which  are  always 
and  everywhere 
popular.  Wafer 
confections  cen¬ 
tered  with  delicate¬ 
ly  flavored  cream. 
The  perfect  accom¬ 
paniment  for  every 
dessert.  In  tcn-ccnt 
tins;  also  in  twenty- 
five-cent  tins. 

ANOLA 


— a  new  concep¬ 
tion  in  chocolate- 
flavored  sweets. 
Exquisite  wafers  of 
crisped  baking  with 
chocolate- 
flavored 
cream  nest- 
1  i  n  g  be¬ 
tween. 

Ancfla  has 
achieved  a 
new  delight 
which  only  taste  can  tell 
—  a  flavor  which  gives 
immediate  pleasure.  In 
cent  tins. 
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The  Say  brook  A#£io»*  Ventilator 

Far  stfict  or  hom*. 
"drcditha  wilkoat 
draft."  Sad  m  («« 
dan*  trial.  Writ* 
far  Booklet  “Warf 
Fmk  Air"  Free. 

THE  CHAPMAN  BROS.  CO..  Bat  !4«.  Saytrook  ft  .  Com. 
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Smitlifield  Va.  Hams 

COOK  CO  «*■  SHtKKCO  AfYYlASMCAL 
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ffnnine  Smlthfirlil  Ka«nrh*i  k  a«  my 
"Otr  Virginia  cook’’  pm«rr»  tlu-m  They 
•re  Me  the  pmod — plu*  75c  the  bom  for  «  miking 
o  to  19  lb*.  Hama  shipped  oncookcO  If  dr*  I  fed. 
Further  info* matron  on  rffueit. 

A.  PAGE  REID  BALTIMORE.  MO. 
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arc  made  for  little  libraries  that  are  bound 
to  ip'im.  You  will  find  them  adapted  to 
the  book*  you  have  and  are  Retting  thi* 
*ea*onf  and  you  will  be  just  as  delighted 
w  ith  their  usefulne**,  fitness,  beauty,  good 
quality,  and  economy  when  you  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  book*  in  your  own  collection. 

You  ran  «t»rt  with  onr  taction 
a  ital  *<!.!  neednl  Wrh»vr«mcir« 
rvrrywhete  Gunn  quality  ftuar 
•ntrrd  Chjr  price®  tie  lower  than  other®. 

Write  for  Souvenir  bookmark  ami  Catalog  *how 
log  the  removatale.  mm  Uivfint  door%.  »Nmcf  ol 

dUfigunne  iron  b«n>K  ami  the  hand  mo*  Sanitary. 

M  twiorv  Colonial,  ami  Standard  deMgn*. 

Tkr  kaati  Famtar*  fa..  BtftL  ft-It.  trend fUplAt.lirk. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


VON  HINDENBIRG  AND 
RENNEN  KAMPF 

Jl’ST  what  has  been  happening  in  the 
Russo-German  department  of  the  war 
is  more  or  less  of  a  mystery.  If  the  vague, 
unsatisfactory,  and  untrustworthy  reports 
that  have  reached  us  an-  an  indication  of 
the  information  posses t  by  the  War  Offices 
in  Berlin  and  Petrograd,  it  is  likely  that 
the  authentic  history  of  these  operations 
can  be  written  only  by  the  soldiers  them¬ 
selves.  Of  the  personality  of  the  two 
armies  on  the  East  Prussian  bonier  we 
know  little  save  the  names  of  two  generals 
on  opposing  sides.  Von  llindenhurg  and 
Uennenkampf.  The  former,  who  appar¬ 
ently  enjoys  much  popularity  in  Germany, 
is  called  by  the  New  York  Timm  the  (Hli- 
einnatus  of  the  present  war.  He  was 
called  into  command  after  three  years  on 
the  retired  list,  given  the  aid  of  Mujnr 
General  Ludendorf,  the  great  German  ex¬ 
pert  in  tactical  investiture,  and  the  su|»- 
|H»rt  of  the  army  of  Schleswig-Holstein, 
and  left  to  stem  by  his  own  strategy  the 
Russian  tide  threatening  Berlin.  That  he 
succeeded  has  been  evinced  by  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  moderation  with  which  the 
optimistic  Petrograd  War  Office  has  an¬ 
nounced  successes  in  Kust  Prussia,  for  where 
Petrograd  can  not  anticipate  a  victory  and 
state  it  jis  ft  feat  accomplished,  there  must 
indeed  1*0  little  to  hope.  By  his  speedy  and 
clever  repulse  of  the  threatening  Slavs, 
Von  llindenhurg  won  for  himself  his  third 
lui|>erial  decoration.  The  first  came  in  the 
war  with  Austria  in  ISfiti.  We  read: 

At  the  battle  of  Kdniggralz.  with  only 
about  *forty  men  under  his  command  lie 
took  au  Austrian  battery  without  other 
assistance,  lb-  led  the  charge  on  this 
battery,  and  when  three  of  the  guns  had 
been  captured  In-  fell,  stunned  by  a  build 
in  the  head.  Young  llindenhurg  lay  on  the 
ground  for  several  minutes,  and  his  soldiers 
supposed  him  dead.  Gradually  they  began 
to  retreat,  but.  when  the  advance  guard 
reached  the  spot  where  he  lay,  he  sprang 
up.  It  seemed  as  tho  he  had  suddenly 
become  conscious  that  the  victory  he  had 
won  was  in  jeopardy.  The  bullet  had  only 
grazed  his  head,  tearing  open  the  scalp, 
hut  not  even  marking  the  skull.  With 
fiercer  enthusiasm  than  before  he  sprang 
to  the  head  of  his  men  and  ordered  another 
charge.  This  time  they  took  the  three 
remaining  guns  of  the  Austrian  battery. 
When  that  was  done  young  llindenhurg 
fainted. 

A  few  days  later  the  Emperor  conferred 
on  him  Ihr  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle,  with 
Crossed  Swords.  This  is  an  order  that  is 
ordinarily  conferred  only  on  majors  or 
officers  of  higher  rank.  For  a  subaltern 
to  get  it  was  most  unusual. 

In  the  Franco- Prussian  War  Hinden- 
burg  was  a  captain,  and  he  took  part  in 
the  storming  of  St.  Prevat,  near  Metz, 
one  of  the  bloodiest  engagements  of  the 
war.  in  which  the  German  loss  was  40  per 
cent,  of  those  engaged.  That  was  on 
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August  18.  Tw<*lv«*  days  later  he  was  in  the 
battle  of  Sedan,  where  he  led  his  com¬ 
pany  in  a  charge.  At  the  close  of  the 
battle  of  Sedan,  Captain  iiindenlmrg  was 
decorated  by  the  Emperor  with  the  Order 
of  the  Iron  Cross. 

The  other  day,  after  the  battle  of  Hast 
Prussia.  Hindenhurg  received  his  third 
decoration  direct  from  the  hands  of  the 
Emperor.  This  was  ulso  un  Iron  Cross, 
but  different  from  the  one  given  him 
forty-four  years  ago.  That  was  made  of 
the  rnetal  of  captured  French  cannon  and 
lion*  the  Hgur***  '70.  This  will  lw  made  of 
captured  Russian  eaunon  and  will  Iwar 
the  figures  ’l  l. 

Another  writer  in  The  Timex  refers  to 
( ieneral  Kennonkampf  as  one  of  the  few 
Russian  generals  to  come  through  the 
Ru*so-jH|»unesc  War  with  an  enhanced 
military  reputation.  Into  his  charge  was 
given  the  task  of  repressing  revolutionary 
outbreaks  that  followed  the  war  and  the 
demobilization  of  troops,  lb-  has  lieen  a 
power  in  Manchuria.  Tin*  writer,  Fred¬ 
eric  McCormick,  tells  of  a  \  isit  he  |»nid  to 
(ieneral  llennctikampf  in  his  stronghold 
in  the  mountains  near  Mukden,  and  of  the 
man  he  saw: 

In  the  dead  of  winter.  1001.  when  the 
Russian  Army  was  in  dugouts  on  the  Shu 
River,  I  took  a  Chinese  cart  to  transport 
my  kit,  ami  marched  three  days  into  the 
mountains  over  the  frozen  snow  to  his 
headquarters.  It  was  just  l>cfore  Christ¬ 
mas,  ami  along  the  military  road,  immedi¬ 
ately  behind  the  position  which  1  followed, 
I  saw  the  coldest  bivouacking  I  had  ever 
seen.  Russian  soldiers  were  camping  on 
the  bare,  icy  uplands  in  winter  winds  as 
cold  os  in  the  Dukotas. 

Reunenkampf's  line  of  communication 
stretched  up  the  icy  mountain  valleys  and 
across  the  range  at  a  point  culled  by  the 
Chinese  Ta-ling,  "Cireat  Pass."  Carts 
would  struggle  sometimes  for  hours  to  get 
over  some  slippery  |s>mt  on  this  road.  1 
reached  the  summit  a  little  after  noon,  to 
look  over  miles  and  miles  of  snowy  peaks. 
Tin*  sun  was  shining,  but  it  was  bitter 
cold.  From  my  provision  l»ox  1  fished  up  a 
-ninll  tin  of  American  "pott«*d"  fowl. 
The  most  eonspicuous  statement  on  the 
label  urged  that  it  Is*  opened  in  a  cool 
place!  It  had  come  all  the  way  from 
lndiana|H>lis. 

I  then  iH'gan  the  d<iscent  of  the  pass,  and 
here  the  trouble  of  the  marcdi  lx*gan.  Far 
more  difficult  than  the  climbing  from  ol>- 
•trtcle  to  obstacle  was  the  struggle  of 
finding  a  foothold  to  steady  one's  descent. 
One  of  the  first  things  (Ieneral  Rennen- 
luinipf  asked  me  when  we  met  ufterward 
was  the  number  of  times  I  had  fallen 
coming  down  the  puss.  It  was  necessary  to 
leap  and  wallow  in  the  snow  to  save  one's 
leg’s  from  utter  exhaustion.  It  took  twelve 
hours  to  descend  and  was  dose  to  midnight 
when  I  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  general's 
bivouac. 

I  found  Renncnkainpf  a  pronounced 
Herman  type  with  closo-cropptsl  hair  like 
i he  Cossacks  of  the  Caucasus,  hut  without 
their  heard,  ami  only  a  heavy  mustache, 
not  worn  in  the  Herman  fashion.  He  was 
apparently  about  forty-eight  years  of  age. 
I  remember  his  eyes  as  rather  large  and 
gray.  He  wore  a  general's  long  military 
coat  with  three  stars  on  his  shoulder- 
straps.  His  other  ornaments  were  a  cross 
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The  new  Hupmobile  is  simply  a 
delight,  even  to  those  Hup  owners 
who  were  completely  satisfied 
before. 

It  is  more  than  ever  the  car  of  the 
American  family,  because  com¬ 
fort — the  first  consideration — has 
been  immeasurably  increased; 
because  the  cushions  are  deeper 
and  softer;  because  there’s  more 
room  to  relax  and  stretch,  front 
and  rear. 

It  is  a  bigger  car,  a  better  car — 
and  therefore  a  more  faithful 
friend,  a  more  loyal  servant,  to 
the  American  family. 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit 

5-pssMn|»r  Tuurini  or  Kotdstfr 
mode).  $1200  f.  o.  b.  Detroit.  In 
Cftotdft.  SMOOf.u.b.  WioJiur. 


Remo v  able  Sedan  and 
Coupe  Topa  for  winter 
J riving  at  exception- 
all >  attractive  price# 


FOR  TEN 

LIBERTY  H.  BAILEY,  Contributing  Editor 

NDER  Dean  Bailey,  of  Cornell,  we  shall 
cover  the  field  of  the  open  country,  and  at 
the  same  time  continue  the  housebuilding, 
garden,  and  other  successful  features  of  Subur¬ 
ban  Life.  There  will  be  stork*  ol  human  inter¬ 
est,  discussions  of  legislation  affecting  the 
countryside,  the  conservation  of  natural  re¬ 
sources,  problems  of  the  rural  immunity,  the 
fanner  who  is  making  good — all  thtaie  things, 
and  more,  handled  by  an  expert  editorial  staff 
in  a  fascinating  way. 

A  Trial  Trip  with  Bailey 

This  will  be  a  Bailey  year.  You  can't  afford 
to  miss  it.  Send  us  a  $1  bill  at  our  risk,  pinntd 
to  the  following  coupon,  and  we  will  give  you 
a  7- Mouths  Trial  Trip  with  Bailey — October  to 
April — the  best  of  the  year,  and  including  all 
the  special  issues.  Use  this  Coupon  Today. 

T*s  Hitbcksah  rumm.  Pabllakm  1  h*  «^untr».M*  Mi 
m  Fourth  tnis.  h««  York  . 

OrtKUox'n  For  lb..  In.Uw*!  Our  Uoliur.  rot-r  si] 

•  7-MimUia  Triul  Trip  with  Baiter  -O-tntwr  to  April. 
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or  the  Order  of  Vladimir  and  the  St. 
George's  cross.  On  his  left  wrist  was  a 
heavy  gold  chain.  He  had  just  been  at¬ 
tacked  by  Kumki  and  forced  to  retire,  but 
retaliated  and  recovered  his  lost  ground. 
Tlie  position  he  was  in  looked  dangerous 
on  account  of  the  cold,  narrow  ,  and  difficult 
|>ass  through  which  lie  would  have  to  r«- 
treal  if  prest.  |  mentioned  this.  He 
made  light  of  danger  and  the  rigors  of  the 
campaign,  and  laughed  at  my  mishaps  in 
the  pass.  He  made  a  good  sitter,  changed 
to  a  black  leather  service  short  coat  for 
another  sketch,  and  autograph'd  my 
sketches  in  memory  of  the  visit. 

If  lus  lighting  qualities  arc  as  well 
tempered  for  this  conflict  as  they  were  in 
190.r*.  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Germany  will 
find  in  him  a  source  of  most  of  the  trouble 
und  anxiety  that  she  is  to  suffer  in  the 
next  few  months.  The  Germans  an-  begin¬ 
ning  to  demonstrate  that  they  do  not  know 
when  they  are  beaten,  but  General  Ken- 
nenkampfs  attitude  is  even  more  decided 

he  will  not  be  heuteii,  and  apparently 
refuses  to  admit  the  word  defeat  in  his 
lexicon  of  war.  Mr.  McCormick  says  of 
him: 

His  sayings  and  achievements  were 
discust  throughout  the  whole  Russian  posi¬ 
tion.  He  was  a  fierce  opponent  of  retreat. 
He  always  protested  against  n* treat,  and 
sometimes,  when  ho  would  rewive  a  dis¬ 
patch  from  some]  commander  on  the  line 
saving  he  must  retire  unless  lie  receive  re- 
enforcements.  Kcuneiikumpf  would  reply 
that  if  he  retreated  his  name  would  In* 
stricken  from  the  army. 

At  his  headquarters  he  would  allow  no 
one  (41  discuss  peace.  The  subject  was 
lahoo.  In  the  battle  of  Mukdeu.  when 
retreat  was  ordered,  Keniienkanipf  teb- 
graphed  asking  the  Coinmander-ili-f  hief 
to  permit  him  to  hold  his  position,  which 
lie  hail  maintaiiiid  against  daily  assaults 
for  eight  days.  Itennenkampf  had  u 
captuin  of  t'ossacks  who  whip!  a  young 
noble  under  him  for  cowardice  under  lire. 
This  was  against  the  law  of  the  State. 
Hentienkampf  t4K>k  responsibility  for  tin* 
aid  and  telegraphed  the  young  man’s 
father  that  lie  was  whipping  his  son  for 
eowardi«*e.  and  got  the  father’d  thanks 
for  administering  the  deserved  punishment. 

It  is  said  that  the  Japanese  held  a  small 
opinion  of  the  military  value  of  I  lit* 
t’ossacks,  and  it  was  generally  supposed 
that  the  Cossack  had  deteriorate!  as  n 
tighter.  Tliat  he  lias  not  done  S4»  the  pres¬ 
ent  events  seem  to  testify,  amt.  we  aro 
lolil  — 

The  St.  Petersburg  correspondents’  «t»n- 
ception  of  Kcnnenkampf’s  raid  to  Koeuigs- 
hurg  is  that  of  a  Cossack  success.  They 
speak  of  his  rush  to  Gerdauen  ami  Ins 
brilliant  maneuver  in  upsetting  the  Ger¬ 
man  encircling  plan  intending  to  fiank  him, 
und  his  rapid  return  to  the  Russian  forti¬ 
fied  position. 

But  much  water  has  Ho  wed  under  the 
bridge  of  military  uffuirs  in  Russia  since 
the  Russo-Japanese  War,  and  there  is 
another  picture  of  Renueiikanipfs  rai«| 
tliat  is  more  expressive  of  his  genius  than 
are  details  respecting  Cossacks.  It  is 
the  re|M*rt«*d  story  from  oue  of  the  Russian 
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R4*cl  Cross  men,  who  said:  “I  was  walking 
la-side  one  of  our  i-arts  listening  to  the 
xrtund  of  heavy  artillery,  when  shouts 
warned  us  to  get  off  the  road.  We  did 
•*>,  and  not.  less  than  a  hundred  huge 
motor-true  k«  thundered  past,  closely 
(Mtekecl.  t-ueh  earrving  uIkmiI  thirty  men. 
;uwl  traveling  at  not  less  than  forty  miles 
an  hour.  That  was  Kennenknmpf  reen- 
f-«n  ing  his  threatened  flank.” 

This  is  n  better  picture  of  the  methods 
«/  (lerteral  von  Ilinrienherg’H  opponent, 
who  doubt  less  has  lieen  dixputehed  to  the 
Russian  right  flank  by  the  Grand  Duke 
Nii-holas  for  the  same  reason  that  Kuro- 
|.«tkiii  dispateheil  him  to  the  Russian  left 
dank.  He  has  been  one  of  the  most  loyal 
-uhjeets  of  the  Czar  and  one  of  the  most 
ib-n-rmined  fighters  of  all  the  Czar's 
chiefs.  His  military  eharaeteristie  is  that 
of  applying  himself  intensely  to  the  task 
•/  worrying  his  enemy.  He  did  this  in 
Manchuria,  ami  lie  appears  to  he  doing  it  in 
Hast  Prussia, 


SAVING  SUNKEN  SHIPS 

'T"*0  read  of  the  smaller  craft  that 
^  cluster  about,  disabled  vessels  on  the 
ocean  and  harry  them  with  offers  of  a  tow. 
«tse  might  think  that  a  ship  that  earns 
sdvage  is  a  sort  of  oonseienecless  usurer. 
The  fact  that  the  rescuer  of  a  ship  lying  at 
the  mercy  of  the  elements  usually  wants 
compensation  for  his  trouble  and  danger 
-•ems  to  the  unthinking  landsman  hardly 
-  vouiable.  But,  on  theeontniry,  the  salvor 
really  deserves  a  great  deal  of  praise,  as 
a  writer  in  The  Lomlon  Mitya  zinc  tells  us, 
Mb  for  his  hardihood  and  courage  and 
for  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  attacks  the 
pnililems  that  sea  and  storm  may  weave 
f>»r  him.  This  is  true,  at  least,  or  the  prn- 
'•ssional  salvor,  whose  gain  is  rea|M-d  at 
i lie  cost  of  infinite  toil  from  the  bed  of  the 
-a  itself.  Then*  are  few  wrecks  so 
hmken  or  so  deep  that  some  enterprising 
ullage  firm  will  not  attempt  their  re- 
■•"icry.  In  this  work  various  methods  are 
•ed,  hut  in  prim-iple  these  may  Ik*  n- 
•5iir*»-«|  to  two.  One  is  to  employ  the  foree 
"f  the  tide  against  that  of  gravitation, 
w*I  the  other  is  to  displace  stlftieient  weight 
"f  water  about  a  vessel,  by  the  use  of  watert¬ 
ight  pont4>oiis  lashl  to  the  hulk  or  a 
‘upereonstrueted  coffer-slam,  to  nounter- 
Wlanee  the  weight  of  the  vessel  itself, 
«d  no  bring  it  to  the  surface.  The  tide 
■-employed  as  a  salvage  agent  by  tm-ans 
«f  rtoala  ranged  alongside  the  s|K»t  where 
’h*  vessel  lies,  from  which  chains  are 
iwfwed  down  under  the  sunken  ship.  At 
tide  tiles*-  ehains  are  made  taut,  and 
H-n  the  rising  tide  lifts  the  tlnats  and 
it-  suspended  ship  together,  they  can  Ik- 
"Wed  inshore  by  tugs.  Among  tile 
imerous  wrecks  mentioned  by  the  writer 
•n  ueeount  is  given  of  the  salvage  of  the 
British  eriiis*-r  (ihniintor,  sunk  in  the 
'--lent  from  a  collision  with  the  liner  St. 
f'au I.  Nearly  every  known  means  of 
raising  vessels  was  used : 
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finest  pieces  of  salvage  work  ever  recorded. 
The  cruiser  was  not  completely  covered 
by  water,  hut  was  lying  on  her  side,  with 
»  little  of  her  gray  armor  showing  alnne 
the  surface.  Upon  examination  by  divers, 
it  was  found  that  a  huge  hole  fifty  feet 
long  had  l teen  torn  iu  her  side,  and  several 
of  the  boiler-rooms  were  open  to  tho  sea. 
How  to  get  her  back  to  Portsmouth  was 
the  question.  But  an  even  more  urgeut 
matter  was  to  prevent  her  slipping  into 
deep  water,  for  the  sea-bed  where  she  rested 
shelved  rapidly,  and  the  strong  current* 
made  of  her  nearly  six  thousand  tons’  dead 
weight  a  trifle,  to  l*e  played  with  at  will. 

Accordingly,  steps  were  taken  to  get  her 
nearer  the  shore,  and  to  aid  this  plan  the 
divers  began  to  dismantle  the  ship. 

First  of  all,  the  guns  and  their  shields, 
weighing  about  fifteen  tons  each,  w  ere  slung 
out  of  her  and  salved.  Then  the  divers, 
making  great  use  of  submarine  pneumatic 
tools,  got  to  work  cutting  out  various  other 
fl  (tings. 

The  great  funnels  were  then  cut  off 
and  hauled  out;  ventilators  were  treated 
similarly;  the  hoats  and  the  davits  were 
retrieved;  and  so  the  stripping  of  the  ship 
went  on  to  completion,  not  without  man> 
delays,  for  the  tides  ran  very  strongly,  and 
the  Gladiator  was  in  an  exposed  position,  s*» 
that  often  the  divers  could  not  work. 

Then  came  tho  stopping-up  of  every 
opening  in  tho  vessel.  Wooden  covers 
were  made  to  fit  where  the  funnels  had  been, 
and  wooden  covers  were  made  and  fitted 
with  bolts  to  every  other  opening  in  the 
ship  until  she  was  water-tight — except  for 
the  gash  in  her  side. 

To  this  the  divers  now  turned  their  at¬ 
tention,  and  it  was  found  that  some  of  those 
great  thick  armor-plates  hail  folded  down 
as  tho  they  were  but  tinfoil. 

To  prevent  any  further  damage  to  the 
hull,  these  ragged,  jagged  pieces  wore  care¬ 
fully  blasted  away  with  gelignite,  after 
which  two  pontoons  about  fifty  feet  long, 
and  each  capable  of  lifting  one  hundred 
tons,  were  moored  to  the  wreck  to  help  ease 
her  while  an  attempt  was  made  to  tow  her 
inshore. 

A  steam-dredger  now  came  on  the  scene, 
and  began  to  clear  away  the  sand  which  the 
swirling  waters  had  deposited  iu  front  of 
the  ship's  bow,  while  five  gunl>onts.  each 
carrying  powerful  steam-driven  pumps, 
moored  bow-ou  to  the  Glatliator,  and  waited 
while  the  divers  placed  the  suction  ends  of 
the  pumps  in  |M>sition.  It  was  recognized 
that  tugs  alone  would  not  Ik?  able  to  nu»\e 
that  vast  amount  of  metal,  so  two  giant 
steam-capstans  were  erected  ashore,  and 
from  them  two  monster  steel-wire  ro|ie* 
were*  stretched  to  the*  wreck,  to  w  hich  they 
were  Securely  fastened. 

The  signal  was  given.  All  the  pumps 
started  to  work,  the  cables  stretched  to 
the  shore  began  to  strain,  and  after  a  time 
the  vessel  started  to  slide  and  continued  to 
slide— for  a  distance  of  just  six  feet,  when 
she  stopt,  owing  to  a  projecting  |»an  of 
the  Hhip  digging  into  the  sand.  So,  to 
prevent  her  slipping  bock  to  deep  water,  the 
pumped-out  comportments  had  to  Ik*  iv- 
filled,  and  the  wreck  sank  uguinl 

Another  and  another  attempt  was  made. 
On  one  (K*casion  one  of  the  great  cables 
strained  from  the  ship  to  tho  shore  snapt 
with  a  tremendous  report.  It  was  lucky 
no  man  was  in  the  way  as  it  llaslud,  writh¬ 
ing  like  a  lash,  over  the  sea,  for  il  would 
most  certainly  have  cut  him  clean  in  two. 

Tripods  were  raised  on  the  el,,  of  the 
sunken  Gladiator,  and  by  alia.  riot  cables 
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to  the  masts  anil  over  the  tops  of  the  tripods 
it  was  sought  to  pull  the  ship  upright. 
Other  pontoons  were  made,  until  seven, 
with  a  combined  lifting-power  of  about 
one  thousand  tons,  were  fastened  to  the 
wreck.  To  assist  the  vessel  still  further  to 
right  herself,  pigs  of  iron  weighing  280  tons 
were  placed  on  the  keel. 

(Iradually,  inch  by  ineh,  the  vessel  began 
to  assume  an  upright  position,  bjt  the 
upper  deck  was  still  several  feet  under 
water,  and  so  the  salvors,  after  considera¬ 
tion,  determined  to  cover  it  in  with  a  big 
coffer-dam. 

At  length,  after  five  months  of  disheart¬ 
ening  work,  the  day  of  the  grand  effort 
dawned.  The  pumps  were  started,  and 
water  began  to  pour  from  the  ship.  For 
hour  after  hour  the  pumping  went  on,  and 
at  last  the  salvors  found  that  the  six 
thousand  tons  of  dead  weight  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  tho  Solent  were  In-ginning  to 
shift  and  rise.  Pumping  went  on  with  un¬ 
seated  fury.  The  water,  from  a  yellow 
color,  turned  to  gray,  and  then  to  black, 
and  the  salvors  know  they  were  getting 
to  the  bottom  of  the  waters  in  the  Gladialor. 

Bit  by  bit  she  rose  until  pontoons  and 
pumps  liad  conquered.  The  tugs  fastened 
on  to  her,  and  very  carefully,  very  slowly, 
the  little  procession  crept  across  the  Solent 
and  nightfall  saw  the  crippled  Gladialor 
safe  in  Portsmouth  Harbor. 

One  unique  device  in  salvage,  used  when 
it  is  deemed  possible  to  make  a  hulk  suf- 
ik-it  ntly  water-tight  to  permit  of  its  being 
pumped  out,  is  to  send  a  slate  down  to  the 
diver,  who  is  inspecting  the  wreck  on  the 
ocean-bed.  On  this  he  sketches  roughly 
what  repairs  are  needed,  making  special 
specifications  of  any  holes  that  may  be 
covered  by  plates.  While  the  workers 
below  are  busy  removing  as  much  of  the 
ship's  cargo  as  possible,  plates  are  forged 
in  the  w'reeking-boat's  workshop  above; 
later  these  are  sent  down,  the  holes  arc 
patched  up,  and  there  is  left  only  the  work 
of  the  pumps  to  bring  the  wreck  to  the 
surface.  Often  a  salved  vessel  dives  back 
again  into  the  deeps  before  it  can  be  got 
ashore.  At  such  times  the  salvors'  work 
i»  all  to  bit  done  over  again,  ]>erhaps  with 
yet  greater  difficulties.  One  case  is  ro- 
irded  wherein  the  salvage  crew  saw  their 
prize  sink  four  consecutive  times  just 
when  they  had  succeeded  in  bringing  her 
-p  within  sight.  They  tried  a  fifth  time, 
and  won.  hollowing  are  two  brief  ac- 
,*ouii ts  of  rather  remarkable  salvages.  The 
r5t  is  of  the  Milwaukee,  hard  on  the  rocks 
i*mr  Aberdeen  on  her  maiden  voyage: 

The  rocks  caught  her  by  the  nose,  and 
bikl  her  so  tight  that  there  was  not  the 
ightest  hope  of  ever  pulling  her  away 
^ain. 

The  salvors  recognized  this  in  a  flash,  but 
Ifley  were  gifted  with  vivid  imaginations, 
iftd  they  determined  on  an  extraordinary 
vperunent.  To  save  the  valuable  ma- 
•tirncry  in  the  after-part,  they  decidud  to 
*ut  the  ship  in  two  with  dynamite. 

Accordingly  a  belt  of  dynamite  car¬ 
tridges  was  fastened  round  the  ship  just 
forward  of  tho  engino-room  bulkhead. 
These  were  fired.  Then  came  a  terrific 
explosion,  and  the  salvors  hod  the  pleasure 
f/  seeing  the  after-part  of  the  Milwaukee 
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f  Foster  Rubber  Co.,  105  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Masw 
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Dictionary.  _ 
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NEVERBIND  FITS  like  your  collar, 
hat  or  shoes.  It  can’t  choke  your  leg 
— ftlways  lifts  on  the  socks  just  enough 
to  keep  them  smooth. 

If  you  don’t  find  it  at  your  dealers  *ell 
*end  sample  Mir.  iHntRUfl.  fur  26c,  mer¬ 
cerized;  35c,  double  grip;  60c,  silk. 
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Jackson  “48” -Six — $1650 


Gives  You  More  Than 
Mere  Equipment 

'T'HE  Jackson  Models  for  1915  have 
^  everything  you  could  ask  for  in  the 
way  of  equipment,  beautiful  btxly  de¬ 
sign  and  luxurious  comfort.  But  their 
real  value  lies  beyond  these  features. 

For  those  who  use  the  same  judgment  in  buying  an  automobile 
that  they  use  in  every-day  purchases,  the  chiefest  value  of  the 
Jackson  is  its  long  record  of  years  of  dependable  service  and  its 
economy  in  operation. 

'Phis  company's  thirteen  years  of  exj>erience  in  automobile  manufacture  stand 
behind  the  present  models;  and  the  extraordinary  reputation  for  dependable  service 
which  the  Jackson  ha;  held  throughout  its  history  is  your  best  assurance  that 
the  1915  Jackson  car  you  buy  will  give  you  the  same  efficient  service  the 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  years  as  the  first.  Thousands  of  Jacksons  six,  seven  and 
even  eight  years  old  are  still  faithfully  doing  their  work  every  day. 

The  prices  of  the  Jackson  art*  as  low  as  sound  engineering  principles, 

honest  materials  and  careful  workmanship  permit  11s  to  make  them.  By  all 
means  see  these  cars  before  you  come  to  a  decision. 


Write  us  today  for 
the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  your  Jack- 
son  dealer.  We  will 
send  you  the  new 
catalog.  Address — 


Jackson  Automobile  Company,  1318  E.  Main  Street,  Jackson,  Mich. 
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part  company  with  the  bow  and  slide  bark 
off  the  rooks  into  the  sea.  They  were  nat¬ 
urally  jubilant.  The  ordeal  of  towing  the 
alved  half  of  the  ship  book  to  the  Tyne  was 
eventually  accomplished,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  a  new  bow  was  built  and  spliced  on 
the  stern  of  the  Milwaukee,  making  a  new 
ship  of  her — certainly  a  most  extraordinary 
feat! 

Another  ease  is  that  of  the  City  oj  Pari*, 
apparently  doomed  to  gradual  annihilation 
by  the  elements: 

The  relentless  sea  smashed  her  savagely 
on  the  cruel  Cornish  coast.  Sharp  fangs 
of  rock  cut  through  her  hull  and  held  her 
tight.  Her  position  from  tho  first  seemed 
to  be  quite  hopeless. 

But  an  enterprising  salvage  firm  disagreed 
with  these  opinions,  and.  offering  their  ser¬ 
vices  on  the  “no  success,  no  pay,”  prin¬ 
ciple,  started  in  to  do  their  best.  Very, 
very  carefully  and  piece  by  piece  the  divers 
blew  away  with  dynamite  the  nicks  tliat 
transfixed  the  ship.  They  had  to  act  very 
cautiously,  for  fear  of  blowing  the  hull  of 
tin-  vessel  to  bits.  Still  they  went  ahead, 
■a-1  little  by  little  the  rock  was  removed, 
•oil  the  City  of  Pari s,  afterward  known 
u  the  Philadelphia,  was  patched  and  re¬ 
floated  and  towed  into  Falmouth  Harbor  for 
repairs.  So  she  was  saved.  The  salvors 
earned  their  reward. 


A  FOOTBALL  PARADOX  THAT 
WORKED 

flTH  the  beginning  of  the  foothull 
season  is  brought  to  light  a  hitherto 
mysterious  item  in  the  Cornell  victory  over 
Pennsylvania  last  year.  It  will  Ik-  remem¬ 
bered  that  Cornell  has  been  defeated  so 
often  and  so  consistently  that  victory  for 
Ihe  Itiuu-ans  had  taken  on  something  of  a 
legendary  quality.  The  whole  explanation 
of  their  sudden  success  in  1913  may  not  be 
included  in  the  story  that  the  Philadelphia 
Public  hedger  prints,  but  the  proliahility  is 
that  the  strategy  it  relates  must  be  given 
by  far  the  major  share  of  the  credit  for  the 
victor}'.  It  appears  that  Dr.  A1  Sharpe, 
the  Cornell  coach,  unexpectedly  breaking 
through  the  unalterable  law  of  the  training- 
table.  which  prescribes  rigorous  adherence 
to  early  hours  and  dieting  for  the  players, 
paradoxically  and  in  an  apparent  spirit  of 
na«l  abandon,  ordered  them,  under  pain  of 
penalty,  to  break  training.  As  the  writer 
tells  it: 

Sharpe  gathered  his  men  about  him  on 
the  Wednesday  before  the  game  after  the 
hst  practise  at  Atlantic  City,  ami  said: 

Now,  boys,  1  want  you  to  go  back  to  the 
Intel  and  eat  anything  you  like,  and  cat 
Plenty  of  it." 

This  remark  caused  considerable  coin- 
nent,  and  the  players  believed  that  this  was 
veasm  on  the  part  of  Sharpe,  because  it 
rumored  that  one  Cornell  athlete  the 
previous  year  had  put  himself  out  of  the 
■unning  by  an  eating  exhibition  every 
Meal. 

“To-night  I  want  you  all  to  go  to  a 
-•bow,"  added  Sharpe,  “and  I  don’t  care 
*hat  time  any  of  you  get  into  lied.  In 
hot,  if  I  see  a  man  come  into  this  hotel 
Wore  11:30  he’ll  hear  from  me,  and  he 
*on’t  enjoy  what  he  hears.  Some  of  you 


fellows  who  don't  care  particularly  for  the 
show  can  get  up  a  regular  bowling-match  or 
a  pool  tournament.  If  any  of  you  feel  that 
you  would  like  a  little  ice-cream,  just  go 
ahead  and  cat  it." 

This  took  the  starch  completely  out  of 
the  hoys.  They  had  visions  of  a  scandal. 
Sharpe  would  lose  his  job  and  there  would 
he  trouble  in  every  way.  They  figured 
that  if  the  eoaeh.  who  was  drawing  down 
big  money  and  lighting  for  a  reputation, 
did  not  want  to  win,  they  were  helpless. 
They  wished  footlmll  was  over  and  imme¬ 
diately  forgot  all  about  it.  This  was  just 
the  condition  that  Sharpe  wanted  to  bring 
alsjut.  and  he  sat  in  the  hotel  lobby  and 
watched  his  men  rolling  in  around  12.  The 
later  his  stars  stayed  out,  the  more  Sharpe 
smiled.  M oakley,  also,  was  in  the  lobby, 
but  made  no  bones  about  the  fact  that  In- 
thought  Sharpe  was  plumb  crazy. 

Orders  had  been  left  at  the  desk  that 
none  of  the  team  was  to  be  disturlicd  cm 
any  condition  until  he  awoke  naturally. 
Tin-  result  was  that  the  majority  of  the 
boys  did  not  get  downstairs  the  day  of  the 
game*  until  9:30,  instead  of  7,  as  is  custo¬ 
mary.  Sharpe-  sent  each  man  into  the 
dining-room  to  eat  a  big  and  hearty 
breakfast,  another  unheard-of  thing.  So 
bewildered  were  the  players  at  this  sort  of 
training  just  before  a  big  game  that  they 
had  taken  their  minds  off  footliall.  At 
1 1  o’eloek  the  learn  was  hustled  off  to 
I’hillie  ami  immediately  to  Franklin  Field. 

Just  a  few  minutes  before  tin*  game 
Sharpe  called  his  men  about  him  and  told 
them  that  his  actions  had  seemed  strange, 
hut  that  he  had  a  reason.  He  told  them 
that  he  was  positive  that  Cornell  would 
win  and  that  In-  wanted  every  man  to  fight 
to  the  finish.  A1  is  a  second  Mike  Murphy 
for  arousing  fighting  spirit,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  told  tliem  things  that  had  them 
lighting  mad.  They  made  up  their  minds 
that  they  would  win,  and  did. 

The.  first  person  to  shake  A1  Sharpe  by 
tin-  hand  after  the  game  was  Jack  Moakley, 
who  loves  Cornell  as  a  mother  does  a  child. 
Sharpe  was  then  asked  to  explain  his  pecu¬ 
liar  actions,  and  this  is  the  way  Al  put  it: 

"Cornell  gridiron  warriors  had  been 
coining  down  to  Franklin  Field  too  many 
years  with  nothing  but  past  reverses  on 
their  minds.  It  took  me  only  one  year  up 
there  to  find  out  that  the  night  prior  to  the 
game  and  the  morning  of  the  game  all  the 
men  talked  about  was  the  way  Penn  had 
pulled  off  lucky  victories  in  the  past. 
Grads  would  come  around  to  find  out  what 
the  team's  chances  were  and  would  then 
recall  some  other  year  when  things  looked 
bright  but  something  went  wrong. 

“The  men  talked  football,  dreamed  it. 
and  worried  so  that  they  eould  do  nothing 
hut  lie  in  bed  from  9  o'clock,  the  usual  re¬ 
tiring  time,  until  the  wee  hours  of  the 
morning.  They  awoke  tired  out  mentally 
and  physically. 

“I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  nut 
have  the  same  condition  another  year,  so 
I  did  all  in  my  power  to  get  the  men  dis¬ 
gusted  with  everything  and  to  forget  foot¬ 
ball.  The  late  hours  did  not  hurt  them 
because  they  went  to  bed  tired  and  slept 
without  the  usual  worry.  The  big  breakfast 
was  digested  long  before  the  battle.  I 
was  more  afraid  of  the  mental  than  tin- 
physical  ability  of  my  men,  and  when  I  saw 
them  in  the  dressing-room  before  the  game 
I  felt  in  my  heart  that  Cornell  was  to  win 
because  the  men  were  absolutely  in  perfect 
trim,  mentally  and  physically,  while  the 
other  fellows  did  the  worrying,  I  guess." 
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\  \  J  E  think  of  a  world  catastrophe  like 
*  *  the  present  war  as  something  in 
w  hieh  great  masses  of  liumanity  are  cn- 
guged,  and  hence  the  most  startling  mo¬ 
ments  (Mime  when  the  net  of  some  single 
individual  among  all  the  countless  thou¬ 
sands  of  combatants  and  non-combatants 
place*  him  on  a  jwr  with  regiments  and 
armies.  Such  is  tin*  story,  received  in  the 
midst  of  cables  of  terrific  fighting  near 
Longwy,  France,  of  the  telephone  girl  in 
the  little  nearby  village  of  Etain.  TheKioux 
City  Journal  describes  the  situation  and 
comment*  upon  the  operator's  courage: 

Villagers  in  fear  of  death  were  scuttling 
out  of  little  homes  like  nits  driven  from 
holes  by  tlood. 

One  person  in  tin*  village  remaimsl  at 
her  accustomed  post  and  from  time  to 
time  recorded  into  the  mouth  of  a  telephone 
receiver  the  progress  of  the  contlict,  while 
a  French  general  at  the  other  end  of  the 
w  ire  listened.  l*re*eutly  her  communica¬ 
tions  were  interrupted.  "A  bomb  has  just 
fallen  in  this  office,"  the  girl  called  to  the 
general.  Then  conversation  ceased. 

It  is  always  that  way  with  the  telephone 
girl  when  tragedy  stalks  abroad  and  there 
is  necessity  to  maintain  communication 
with  the  outside  world.  The  telephone 
girl  of  Etain  may  bo  lionized  in  lyric  liter¬ 
ature.  She  deserves  it.  The  telephone  girl 
o:'  Etain  may  find  brief  mention  in  history. 
She  deserves  that  much  at  least.  And  yet 
the  telephone  girl  at  Etain  is  but  one  of 
h  r  kind  the  world  over. 
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Will  your  house  last 
one  hundred  years  ? 

New  York  City  has  over  a 
score  of  frame  houses  built 
before  1800. 

“Well  built/'  you  say. 
True,  but  well  painted,  too, 
and  almost  uniformly  with 


and  Dutch  Boy  linseed  oil.  Such 
paint,  tinted  any  color,  is  so  fine 
that  it  sinks  into  every  joint  and 
wood  pore.  It  is  just  clastic 
enough  to  prevent  cracking,  to 
keep  the  wood  thoroughly  cov¬ 
ered  and  hence  perfectly  pre¬ 
served. 

f Trite  for  Paint  Adviser  N 0.813 

A  it  roup  of  prac-  Z7  7>  J?  J7 
ticjl  help*  bent./  MyIjLj 

Tells  how  to  mix  materials  for 
any  surlarr  or  we.ifhcr  condition;  k  f  9 
how  to  choose  looklxmt  and  ln*t-  Kf|B 
longest  colors;  bow  to  estimate 
quantity  of  paint  and  probable 
coat;  how  to  lc%l  paint  for  purity. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Cincinnati  ClercJand 

feMo  Cbl^fo  San  Frarcjco  St.  Loula 

(John  T.  Lewis  a  Bros.  Co.,  Phlisdripbio) 
(Nadooal  Uad  A  Oli  Co.,  PtaitiurctO 


Frequent  comment  has  been  made  upon 
the  fact  that  soldier#  in  the  field  for  the 
most  part  prefer  lively  tunes  of  a  far  from 
classical  nature  as  a  means  of  inspiration 
and  enhoartenment  even  to  the  national 
airs  of  their  country;  and  word  has  already 
rome  of  the  English  soldiers*  preference  for 
"  It’s  a  Long,  Long  Way  to  Tipperary/* 
A  somewhat  startling:  recognition  of  this 
idiosyncrusy  of  the  lighter#  was  recently 
given  in  one  Canadian  eity,  according  to 
the  Philadelphia  Euning  Ledger: 

A  striking  incident  occurred  at  the  con- 
elusion  of  High  Mass  in  St.  Patricks 
Church  yesterday,  wlien  tho  vast  congre¬ 
gation  was  astounded  to  hear  tho  great 
organ  peal  out  the  tune,  “  It's  a  I-ong.  Ling 
Way  to  Tipperary.'*  St.  Patrick's  is  the 
largest  Irish  Catholic  eongngation  in  Can¬ 
ada,  and  thousands  of  its  members  are  in 
the  contingent  of  .TJ.OtX)  Canadian  soldiers 
now  on  their  way  across  the  Atlatktie  to 
the  war. 

As  the  first  notes  of  the  now  famous  tune 
were  heard  the  whole  congregation  stood 
still,  amazed  by  the  unusual  non-church 
music.  The  feeling  of  surprize  was  followed 
instantly  bv  smiles  and  every  evidence  of 
enthusiasm  as  the  whole  congregation  fell 
into  step,  and  many  left  the  edifice  singing 
the  song. 
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Leather,  $5.90.  In 
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made  of  solid  oik, 
with  quarter  sawed  hack  and  arms.  Specify 
Fumed  or  Early-Englith  finish  at  desired. 
Order  No.  44SS.  Money  back  if  you  are 
not  entirely  satisfied  and  pleased. 

Our  catalog  shows  bet  ter- than- usual  furniture 
for  every  room.  We  ship  from  the  factory  to 
you.  and  by  simply  unpacking  our  campfacU 
finished  furniture  you  earn  for  ymnself  l he 
Jobbers*  and  dealers*  big  profits,  and  save  ill 
their  ezpenws;  getting  splendid  furniture  to 
beautify  your  home  at  Just  about  ball  what 
stores  must  charge. 

Direct  Furniture  Is  refined  in  design, 
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approval.  Order  this  chair  or  lei  u* 

•end  our  complete  Catalog  Dltll 
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"PHIS  convenient,  nrar ti  *1  ** Emaralite ” 
L  l  amp  fits  any  round.  square, 

vertical  or  twriiuntaL  Will  not  nt.tr  o*d‘% 
ftnUh.  The  emerald  CTern  gla*s  nbade  with 
white  gli'S  lining  protects  tho  eves  and 
concentrates  a  soft,  rr*tful  light  right  where 
you  want  it. 

Writ©  for  booklet  showing,  In  ac 
tnal  colon,  this  and  t  ilfty  other  handviate 
»t»  let  of  “EmeraliTe"  LA  mm  —for  office, 
library,  parlor,  piano,  den,  sickroom,  etc. 

Deafen  everywhere  can  r *»////  yen. 

H.  G.  McFADDIN  &  CO.  "ZfSZf 


Of  the  minor  horrors  of  war,  outside  tho 
battlefield,  not  the  lightest  aro  bring  suf- 
f«  rod  by  the  English  drill-sergeants,  ae- 
oording  to  the  same  Philadelphia  paper. 
Hawkins,  Smithers,  and  Scrooge  have  long 
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1  answered  blithely  enough  to  British  roll- 
'  tails,  but  now  a  new  sort  of  Tommy  is  in 
ibe  field — a  “ Thomas whose  aristocratic 
name,  for  example,  of  Cholmondley  does 
not  sound  familiar  to  his  ears  when  prn- 
|  nounced  in  common-sense,  drill-sergeant 
style.  As  the  story  goes: 

A  sergeant  calling  the  roll  for  a  company 
I  of  the  new  ••sportsmen"  battalion  for  the 
first  time  had  a  terrible  experience  recently. 
I  Having  disposed  successfully  of  a  few  “  Har¬ 
pers."  "  Mitchells, "  etc.,  he  came  to  the 
name  "Montague." 

“Private  Montaig,"  shouted  the  ser- 
l  gwmt. 

|  There  was  no  reply,  but  when  the  name 
i  was  repeated  a  half-hearted  “Here,  sir,” 
i  i-anip  from  t  he  ranks. 

"Why  didn't  you  answer  before?"  de¬ 
manded  the  sergeant.  "Because  my  name 
li  Mon-ta-gue,"  replied  the  recruit. 

"Well,”  snapt  the  sergeant,  "you’ll  do 
i  seven  days’  fatigew." 

The  next  name  on  the  list,  Majoribanks. 
brought-  no  response,  for  the  sergeant  pro¬ 
nounced  "Majoreybanks." 

A  second  call  brought  the  mild  response; 
"I  expect  you  mean  me,  sir.  My  name  is 
'Marsh  banks.”’ 

The  sergeant  almost  reeled,  but  pro- 
mded  bravely  with  "Colquhoun.” 

“Ik-ivnte  Col-kow-houn.”  he  called. 
"Coohoon,  sir,  that’s  me,"  came  a  brisk 
reply  from  the  front  mnk. 

The  drill-instnictor  gave  up  and,  closing 
liii  hook,  he  weurily  gave  the  order  "num¬ 
ber."  When  this  was  completed  he  said: 

"One  hundred  and  twenty-one.  That's 
right.  Now,  if  there  are  any  more  of  you 
with  fancy  names  just  oomo  to  me  after 
drill  and  tell  me  how  you  would  like  to  be 
called." 

The  meager  information  conveyed  by  the 
post-card  illustrated  below  is  all  that  En¬ 
glish  families  and  friends  of  Tommy  Atkins 
will  have  for  many  days  to  tell  them  of  his 
welfare.  Whatever  he  may  have  been  be¬ 
fore  enlistment,  he  is  now  only  a  numl>erod 
unit  in  a  war-machine,  and  even  the  private 
letters  he  writes  to  those  most  dear  to  him 
arc  stereo  typed.  The  New  York  Timm 
tells  the  reasons  for  this,  ami  tin*  precau¬ 
tions  that  have  been  taken: 

In  former  campaigns  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation  bus  been  revealed  to  the  enemy 
by  the  capture  of  mail-hags  on  the  way 
from  the  seat  of  war  to  the  home  towns  of 
the  soldiers.  This  was  particularly  true  in 
trie  Civil  War.  and  when  either  side  cap¬ 
tured  n  mail-train  or  wagon,  or  wrecked 
them,  the  letters  written  by  the  soldiers  to 
their  families  and  friends  at  home  were  care¬ 
fully  examined  in  the  hope  of  discovering 
much-needed  information. 

The  presence  of  a  famous  Confederate 
<py  in  Washington  was  thus  revealed  to  the 
Federal  authorities  in  the  apparently  inno- 
'>nt  letter  written  by  a  soldier  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Homo  Brigade  and  addrest  to  his 
sweetheart  in  Richmond. 

At  the  outbreak  of  European  hostilities 
it  was  announced  that  the  British  soldiers 
would  not  be  allowed  to  send  home  letters 
from  the  seat  of  war,  but,  in  order  that 
those  at  home  might  hear  from  the  one  in 
the  Held,  without  betraying  any  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  enemy,  free  post-cards  were  pro¬ 
vided  in  printed  form.  All  that  a  soldier  is 
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rtober  21,  1879,  Thomas  A.  Edison  gave  to  the 
urld  one  of  the  greatest  conveniences  of  modern  life 
the  incandescent  electric  light. 

October  21*  Kai  been  ntmed  mow  electricity.  Get  the  full  benefit 
ton  Dey  u  tKe  m®if  appropriate  of  tl sre*  Monnnur  by  puffins 
e  upon  which  to  pay  homage  to  EDISONMAZDA5  in  every  room 
gr  in  us  of  America' •  great  inventor.  whether  the  light  ia  on  constantly  or 

■  cm.  »U  mW**«  ih*  day  in  a  only  occn.W.n mR,. 

chcal  w my  by  malt  in  c  out  Komc  EDISON  MAZDA  Lam  pa  Kavr  made 

it«  and  brighter  wrth  electric  li«Ul  ao  cheap  that  everyone 

More  light.  Better  Light.  '•» 

/_,i  /  imLi  wired  EDISON  DAY  i#  a  good  time 

Cheaper  Light  and  economic  Your 

ISON  MAZDA  Lamp#  give  from  "lighting  man”  or  electrical  dealer 
>  6  times  as  much  light  aa  old-atyle  will  tell  you  how  little  the  trouble  and 
tndetrenf  lamps  without  using  any  eapenae  will  be. 

EDISON  LAMP  WORKS 

'iv Uvl  OF  THE  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

l  Central  Sai«Oftce,  Harmon,  N.J.  Agendrt  Everywhere 


EDISON 

MAZDA  LAMPS 


Every  mother  b 

ihroijilppicccrrrT 

^  safeguard  possible 
about  her  children  to 
t  protect  them  from  i  1 1- 
t»m.  You  can  always  de¬ 
pend  on  a 

Fever 


to  tell  yon  immediately  when  your  child's  tempera- 
Jure  is  near  the  danger  point  Get  one  now  and  save 
yourself  many  sleepiest  night*  and  your  doctor 
maiy  unnecessary  call* 

M-vit  dealers  sell  Tyrtu  Fever  Thermometers  Go 
to  your  dealer  6m  If  |,e  does  not  have  them,  or 
will  not  order  for  you.  s end  us  hi*  name  and  address 
with  t\  50  *»«d  we  will  send  you  one.  When  ordering 
give  the  number  “5M0 /' 

Our  buaklri  ' 'Health  su 0  Comfort**  smilod  uo 

tyfer 1  /inmmm  A»aa3t..K»eIa»«af  Jf.T. 

Thors  •  a  Tv+o*  n»#nno«ifWr  tor  Kv«y  Purpose 


A  NEW  Natural  History — In  One  Volume 

with  sixteen  color  nlatea  direct  fr<tm  Nature  and 
more  than  200  illustrations  from  photographs. 


Cassell’s  Natural  History 


r  By  f.  martin  duncan,  f.r^..  f.rjls 

No  studv  of  Nature  Is  so  full  of  interest  - 
\o  fascinating,  j 
Wtitten  in  a  chi  r  .  _ 

technical  terms  as  the  theme 
Natural  History  places  bel _ _ 

f  raphic  picture  of  the  evolution  of  animal  life 
rom  the  simplest  organization  to  the  most 
complex  type. 

Professor  Duncun  i*  one  of  the  most  noted 
biologists  of  the  day.  H  is  knowledge  is  world¬ 
wide— he  is  a  specialist,  whether  treating  of 
denizens  of  the  deep,  the  air,  the  earth,  or 
under  the  earth. 

Medium  8vo. 450 pages,  fidonet ;  by  mail  fa.  70 

FUNK  4  W AGNAILS  CO..  3S4  Fern*  Af*.  NtwTtrh 


ture  is  so  lull  or  interest,  none 
as  the  study  of  animal  life, 
a  tty,  easy  manner,  as  free  from 
permits.  Cassell's 
ie  reader  a 
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EsterbrooK 
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JJsk  your  stationer 


ppquiivd  to  do  i*  toom<s  out  t ho  sentences 
not  ncrdrd.  mMrvss  the  rani,  and  s^nd  it 
along. 


If oncmo  M  to  \m  wrlttuu  on  this  except 
Qa«  dele  tad  it^intor*  efth*  tender  Bosttaooo 
not  repaired  may  bo  ermetd.  If  anythin*  *Ua 
H  %AM  i ho  pool  cord  wUI  bo  destroyed. 


who  use 

Kstcrbrook 
Pens  arc  the  most  plcas- 
ant  and  satisfactory 
assistant;  to  those  who 
write  constantly,  an  in¬ 
valuable  ally  and  friend. 

Ricked  by  a  half-century'* 
reputation. 

^FNH  1  Or  «»r  m.i^  b«« 
OC.11U  1UC  cu.Utniac  It  of  ... 
»o*t  popaUr  p'ft«  irtrit»«Ua*  u>« 
Umo«*  Falroa  Oil, 

Estcrbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 
New  Y ork  Ciundrn,  N.  J. 


CALOX 


The  Oxygen  Tooth  Powder 

to  secure  its  full  benefit,  but  partic¬ 
ularly  at  night.  The  oxygen  which 
Calox  liberates  puts  an  end  to  that 
decomposition  of  food  particles 
upon  which  harmful  bacteria  thrive. 
The  gums  are  invigorated,  the 
teeth  whitened  and  you  wake  in  the 
morning  with  that  sense  of  fresh¬ 
ness  and  purity  which  only  comes 
from  a  chemically  clean  mouth. 
To.«  CALOX  Fre. 

A  j»cf>urul  text  will  make  you  a  regular  uxer. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

?The  Grra!  Lecture*  that  Have  Stirred 
ThcHinck 

The  Prince 
of  Peace 

One  of  Flee  Dainty  Book*  by 

WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN 
Secretary  of  State 

The  Four  Other /  Art: 

THE  PRICE  OF  A  SOUL 
THE  VALUE  OF  AN  IDEAL 
MAN 

THE  PEOPLE’S  LAW 

The  Ethical,  Social,  Economic,  and  ReUgimn 
tr.uhingH  i  t  the  n>o**t  popular  orator  in  the  w  fi 
1 1  i ^  nn'-t  effective  lecture*  and  adrlrrwe*  w  i  h 
have  been  delivered  before  many  great  audien  e-*. 

In  five  uniform  volume*,  thin  1 2 mo,  Ornosmntol  h*m*4» 
—Jctniu  style.  7*rkt  of  eoch  title  30c  net:  hy  mail  35c 

FUNK  Sc  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Puhltahera 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


Whilr  tht*  gov«*rTinn»nt  oard  olTfrs  great 
••roniimy  of  time  and  energy,  it  nl*o,  by  it  a 
ivmdin<*#  ami  facility,  invite#  ronvspon- 
drn»*«*.  and  probably  many  of  thow  left  h«- 
hind  in  the  British  |sh*s  will  receive  thin 
rani  who  would  have  waited  in  vain  for  a 
I c*»  impersonal  epistle.  The  order  at  the 
foot  of  the  card  is  suggestive:  "Postago 
must  lie  prepaid  on  any  letter  or  post-card 
addrest  to  the  sender  of  this  card.”  The 
can!  itself  grn-i  gratis. 


Send  for  a  copy 
of  our  colored 

amuic  and  initnu  t 

the  children;  al mi  ffft  A  I  0^8 
a  dainty  sample 

for  trial.  A  postal  J 

A  HI ‘rngfiiti,  t)  ,/N/i 

♦non  »  HNM> 

McKmms  &  Robbmi  ~ 

Aik  for  tht  Calox  Tooth  Brush — 35  emu 


\  in  tin-  New  York  Trihunr  comes  a  Jules 
Verne  story  from  the  North  Sea.  It  is  taken 
from  the  letter  or  a  naval  lieutenant,  de¬ 
scriptive  of  an  incident  in  the  fight  off  Hel¬ 
goland.  and  it  is,  in  his  words,  "the  most 
romantic,  dramatic,  and  piquant  episode 
that  modern  war  can  show."  lie  write*: 

"The  Defender,  having  sunk  an  enemy, 
lowered  a  whaler  to  pick  up  her  swimming 
survivors.  Before  the  whaler  got  back  an 
enemy's  cruiser  came  up  and  chased  the 
Defender,  and  thus  she  abandoned  her 
whaler. 

"  Imagine  their  feelings;  alone  in  an  open 
boat  without  food,  twenty-five  miles  from 
tbo  nearest  land,  and  that  land  enemy's 
fortress,  with  nothing  but  fog  and  foes 
around  them. 

"Suddenly  a  swirl  alongside,  and  up.  if 
you  please,  pops  His  Britannic  Majesty's 
submarine  E-\,  opens  his  eonning-tower, 
takes  all  of  them  on  board,  shuts  up  again, 
dives,  and  brings  them  home  250  miles! 

"Is  not  that  magnificent?  Xo  novel 
would  dare  face  the  critics  with  such  an 
episode  in  it." 


The  House  We  Live  In 

Talks  About  the  Body  and  tbe 
Right  Use  ol  It 

Bi  W m i •  ■  KiimOnmiL  LH  D. 

An  Inapiring  and  Profitable  Volume  to  Read  at 
anr  Aye. 

'“The  moat  mjovahle  lime  of  life  comet  alter  one  ii 
rixlv,  and,  if  perrosi  I  ftjencttu  be  the  entenon, 

after  MvwtT,” 

Thiii  teatlAts  the  author  of  thb  book;  and  It*  p*r»*« 
tell  Attractive!*  whr  and  how  thi*  can  be  *o  bo*  tht» 
'•Indian  Snmmrr  '  c**n  he  woety  at  d  h«pmtv  icadic-t. 
The  book"*  directioik*  arc  ebuke  and  iharnung, 
t6mo.  Cloth:  60  cents;  jmjlpW.  M  cents 
FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  PaklieWra,  NEW  YORK 


‘  High-Grade  Music  Rolls 

45%  to  §0%  saved  on  regular  rodee*; 
choice  of  over 2000  Popular,  Clavdc 
and  Operatic  Selection*;  famou*  for 
exquisite  tone  arrangement.  Get  our 

Money-Saving  Prices 

In  ^pt«eFRF.E  CauIo*— write  NOW. 
weve  money  ;«rrvice  ex  ceptiOBAily  prompt. 

S.  C.  CONSUMERS  MUSIC  CO. 
V  htadoo  C,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Architectural  Drawing 
and  Draughtsmen 


Price, 


A  Touching  Tribute. — Misehn  Rlrnan 
tells  a  story  of  his  early  youth.  He  was 
playing  at  a  reception  given  by  a  Russian 
prince,  and  played  Beethoven's  "  Kreutzer 
Sonata.”  which  has  several  long  and  im¬ 
pressive  rests  in  it.  During  one  of  these 
rests  a  motherly  old  lady  leaned  forward, 
patted  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  .said: 
“  Play  something  you  know,  dear.”— 
Argonaut. 


I«l  to  pur  fptxn  Oft  00  to  SO  06— 


Br  REGINALD  BLOMFIELD,  A.RJL 

A  book  not  only  lor  architect*,  but  for  all  lover*  H  *rt 
Ho  trace*  tlK  development  of  Arcnneeturxl  drawing  i"»- rr 
call*  the  achievement*  of  nuatrraof  tl»e  art  n»p  • 
time*  down  to  our  own  ice*  ritiiMf*.  The  volume!*' 
wealth  to  tbe  tludent  o|  airliitrctnre.  It  i*  ill.  tin' 
al  most  one  hundred  full  p.»Re  hall-lone*,  selected  I  n 
choicett  eiamiile*  of  the  work  h  the  treat  •"> 

men  of  the  pa  «t.  Hound  in  «rre  walk,  an  cloth,  w-i'* 
ttampinf.  Latte  (Juim.  |3  A4  tut :  by  mat l  #3  %) 

FUNX  dr  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-160  Fourth  Avenue,  Ne«  >'t"k 
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SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Lucky  Hubby. — Mrs.  Green — "  Do  you 
ever  (latter  your  husband?  ” 

Mrs.  Wyhe — “  Yes,  I  sometime*  ask  his 
advice  about  things.” — Boston  Transcript. 


Enough  ! — "  Don’t  keep  pestering  me.” 

"  Then  you  won’t  marry  me?  ” 

“  I  wouldn't  even  be  engaged  to  you 
at  a  summer  resort.” — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


Still  Better. — Rich  Papa — “  You  foolish 
Lrirl.  that  English  nobleman  who’s  courting 
you  really  doesn't  look  on  you  as  his 
equal.” 

Wilful  Heiress— "I  don’t  rare  for 
that,  papa,  as  long  as  he’s  my  peer." — 
Tit-Bit*. 


Defined. — He — "Can  you  suggest  a 
title  for  my  new  hook?  ” 

She—”  What  is  it  about?” 

He — ”  England's  most  famous  battles." 
She — “  Ah  !  Why  not  call  it  '  Scraps 
of  English  History  '?  "  Tit-Bits. 


Incredulous.  — "  I  was  outspoken  in  my 
-entimenl*  at  the  club  to-day.”  said  Mrs. 
Garrulous  to  her  husband  the  other  eve¬ 
ning.  With  a  look  of  astonishment  he 
replied : 

“  I  can't  believe  it.  my  dear.  Who 
JUtspoke  you?  ” — Rational  Monthly. 


“  Hen  ”  Eggs. — Mrs.  X.  relates  that 
while  in  Ixuidon  she  inquir«*d  in  a  shop  if 
they  had  any  fresh  eggs. 

**  Yes,  mum,  plenty,"  said  the  clerk; 
“  them  with  a  hen  on  'em  are  fresh.” 

"  1  don't  see  any  with  a  hen  on  them,” 
aid  Mrs.  X.,  looking  around  for  a  nest. 

“The  letter  '  hen,'  mum.  not  the  bird. 

Hen  '  stands  for  *  noo-laid,’  mum.” — 
Boston  Transcript. 


HRESGE  BUILDING -DETROIT 
«AN*  SYSTEM  RflNrORUDlUMlitlC 


KAHN  SYSTEM  REINFORCED  CON¬ 
CRETE  ANU  UNITED  STEEL  SASH 


HENRY  ft  SCHOCH  BUILDING 
BROAD  ST  TOP  CO  PMIlADf  iPHlAt- 
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Construct  your  new  building 
with  our  expert  co-operation 

As  specialists  in  reinforced  concrete,  of 
widest  experience,  we  furnish  a  service 
invaluable  to  yourself  and  your  architects 
and  engineers.  Our  practical  know  ledge, 
gained  from  thousands  of  important  struc¬ 
tures  all  over  the  world,  enables  us  to 
adapt  the  most  modern  developments  in 
reinforced  concrete  to  your  paiticular  re¬ 
quirements.  By  calling  in  our  concrete 
specialists,  who  co-operate  with  your  archi¬ 
tects  and  engineers,  you  will  secure  the 
best  and  most  economical  building. 

Fireproofness.  permanence,  am]  economy 
are  assured  by  the  use  oi  Kahn  System 
Reinforced  Concrete.  Our  other  prod- 
nets,  all  backed  by  the  tame  complete 
service,  include  United  Steel  Sash  for 
windows,  Hy-Rib,  Metal  Lath,  High* 
way  Products.  Waterproofing.  Technical 
Paints.  Building  Specialties,  etc. 

No  matter  what  the  nature  or  sue  of  your 
proposed  building,  write  us  about  it,  and 
vse  will  send  you  mteiestmg  and  specific 
suggestions  without  obligating  you  in  any 
way.  Write  today. 

Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co. 

Dept,  G  36 
Youngitown,  Ohio 

R  prnentative*  in  ptinbp&l  citin 


The  Family  Skeleton. — Jokes  about 
'heap  motor-cars  ore  os  the  suuds  of  the 
■**,  but  a  Kansas  City  traffic  manager 
believe*  he  has  a  new  one.  He  met  an 
■!d  friend  whom  he  had  uot  seen  for  many 
uiunths,  and  asked  him: 

"What  are  you  doing  now?  ” 

"  Selling  motor-cars,"  was  the  unentliu- 
aiutic  reply. 

“  What  kind  of  cars?  " 

"  Well,  er — the  truth  is,"  he  stammered. 

“  I  am  selling  - (deleted)  ears,  but  I'd 

rather  you  wouldn’t  say  anything  about  it. 
I  don't  want  my  mother  to  know;  she  thinks 
I'm  a  bartender." — Kansas  City  Star. 


A s  It  Goes. — Some  nations  were  lighting 

barely. 

"  Why  are  you  fighting  so?  ”  inquired 
lb*-  bystanders,  moved  at  length  to 
-nosity. 

"  To  save  civilization  I  ’’  replied  the 
itions  severally. 

Here  a  draggled  figure  rose  from  the  mire 
dor  the  feet  of  the  combatants  and 
-aped  lamely  away. 

”  And  who  are  you?  ”  asked  the  by- 
andors.  with  a  disposition  to  get  to  the 
•jttom  of  the  matter. 

"  Don't  speak  to  me — I’m  civilization  !  ” 
>  figure  made  answer,  somewhat  pet- 
-:hly. — Xcw  York  Evening  Post. 


SAFE- 

CABINET 

your 

filing 

device*” 


Don't  throw  away  the  filing  devices 
you  now  have — "AVI  FE-CA  BISET  them.” 
They  represent  money  well  invested.  You 
can  furnish  the  security  from  fire  which 
they  lack  by  housing  them  in  the  fire- 
resisting  walls  of 

THE  SAFE -CABINET 

THE  SAFE-CABINET  h  now  made  In  more 
than  forty  different  %l ze%  capable  nf  A<c«*mnv (dat¬ 
ing  thr  tiling  units  oi  all  leading  makes,  both  w ood 
and  steel. 

Look  for  '*SAFE-CABINETMin  your  telephone 
directory  .  If  you  do  not  hnd  it,  wntc  direct  to 

THE  SAFE-CABINET  COMPANY 
Department  L-2  Marietta,  Ohio 


Can  You  Carry  C 
A  Conversation 

French — German  p 
Spanish — Italian  • 

The  other  day  the  father  of  a  young  lady  of  our  acq 
ance  promiied  her  a  summer  in  Europe  if  site  wot 
three  minute*  carry  on  *  conversation  in  French. 
g  rl  hnd  studied  the  language  two  winters,  and  f« 
nutoilm  had  bern  a  pupil  of  the  most  fashionable  M  1 
and  English  boarding-school for  young  ladles  in 
Y»*k.  Her  rejw.s  showed  that  she  fvad  studied  we! 
in  French  grammar  she  s:ood  hi^h  in  her  class.  Shej 
utterly  to  cany  on  /t  three  minutes  only  *J  s 
nation  on  a  general  tvfie. 

In  THOUSANDS  of  41  Digest ”  readers*  hoi 
similar  test  would  have  a  like  result.  If  you 
want  to  steak  and  understand  one  of  the*r  CO 
foreign  languages,  use  the  ROSES  TH A L  MR  T 
lor  ornate  study,  or  organise  a  R  O  S  E  S  T  J 
CLUB  auiuog  your  friends.  Ey  the 

ROSENTHAL  METHOD  ®f  PRACTICAL  UNCUI 

you  can  leans  to  converse  in  a  new  lanjnuge  as  nai 
and  easily  as  a  child  le.irns  to  speak.  Like  die  chi 
like  a  foreigner  learning  EnclLsh  here  you  learn 
the  most  ne*esutry  and  muf  useful  trordi  a  rat 
fences.  You  quickly  get  a  mastery  of  ordinary,  nn< 
ci  4ivr»va  ion  and  correspondence  in  the  new  lauguafc 
wish  to  U  SE. 

The  ROSES  THAI  METHOD  is  for  BUS1 
and  women  ten  minutes  three  times  a  day  will  lead 
a  marvelously  short  time  to  complete  mastery  of  eve 
business  and  social  conversation.  The  study  is  a  pl< 
—never  a  task. 

If  you  want  to  learn  to  think  and  talk  in  idiomatic  F 
German,  Sp  nish  or  Italian  quickly,  plea* urably,  and 
PRACTICAL  USE.  send  a  postal  for  DR.  RICH. 
S.  ROSES  THA  U S  Free  booklet,  "  Rcrolotioo 
Stwdy  s mi  Teach  inf  of  Forties  Lass  oaf 
FUNK  4  WAGNALLS  CO..  354-360  Fourth  Arena*.  Nti 


1/#  vy  vii/l/Cf 


Farm  Mortgages!  j||  INVESTMENTS  -AND  -  FINANCE 


In  S«Uct«d  Partj  of 


Kansu — OkUkoau— Arkansas— Texas 


Right  in  the  heart  ot  theditfricto  wbererrnjrrf  hook¬ 
ing  crops  of  wheat  and  corn  have  been  harvests. 

6fyf  Secured  by  improved  and  pro- 
ductive  ftrms,  the?«  mortgages 
offer  an  inve<tinent  affording 
highat  itcuritki  and  tteAiiiSf,  trt'Jb 
towed  intoms.  Proof  against 
disquieting  influence  of  far  off 
Net  te  jm  European  troublee. 

For  43  years  the  Maxwell  Investment  Co.  ha-*  been 
makimr  loam  in  the  rich  and  productive  central 
west.  The  man  ace  nu*  nt  of  the  company  is  in  clo%- 
e*t  posable  to  urn  with  the  prosperous  farmers, 
and  no  loans  are  made  except  after  ri^ld  ii»spe»  - 
linn  by  our  salarird  examiner*.  We  put  our  own 
money  into  each  loan  and  loan  not  more  than 
30  to  4of  c  of  the  value  of  the  security. 


ing  crops  c 

6 


We  fuara ntee  all  material  statements  In  reports 
signed  by  our  examiners.  We  guarantee  the 
title  to  each  property  and  that  each  mortgage  is 
a  hrst  lien. 


Our  itrrtit  relieves  you  of  all  care  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  >«»ur  investment,  we  att«*r.dir.p  every 
detail  of  Cull**. lion,  remittance,  taxes  and  insur¬ 
ance.  and  vending  you  6%  interrst. 


Write  for  our  new  est  list  of  mortgages.  Complete 
information  furnished  concerning  any  desired 


Maxwell  Investment  Company 


lock  ,wi  GnaJ  At 


6% 


1st.  Mortgage  Bonds 

$100,  9900  9  91000  Kaek 
■  •tarl.g  1 1*  9  faara 


Secured  by  first  mortgage  on  strictly  high-grade 
1.' hi  ago  A  part  menu  and  land  in  choice  locations, 
havmg  dependable  net  income  of  3  to  4  times 
total  interest.  Security.  2  (or  I.  Legal  invest¬ 
ment  for  hank*.  Uni  etrry  requirement  0}  (kg 
uJfr  icons  er-ot  ire  investor. 


Chloag •  Title  A  Tree!  Co. 

uamntrr*  titlrw,  acta  aa  truattv  sod  ccrtittr*  each 


guarani  era  tit  la--,  ±c  ta  aa  tfualfc  aaa  errunrw  rat'll 
bond,  inter**!  i*nnu:>tly  paid  t*l-f  o  year.  Our  bouk 
oi  informal Uoci  imt  Irre  on  miurwi.  Aak  for  No-  45 B. 


W.  R.  MACQUCCH  9  CO. 

A  M  (ui<n  II  S.  US*IU  Sc.  Ok-. 


m 


f‘*  **  yeara  w*  ha**  P*ylnf  onr  riM,i..m#ra 

II*-  retwros  r..n*lst«*|  with  rowtrnotlao 

Cl fim  mu  m  jag#  .  toi  uf  i?o  and  up 

w*  rau  raxs-ntm***!  oflar  tfe*  mua«  ti-  «r.  U 
I— «*l  i»TMt(pinn.  fl*»M  a*i  fair  h>i»  1  .•*  V». 
*7,  m  Can  (<  ^  Dtihmt  alao  kv  iir  • 


PERKIMS  K 


THEY’RE  "non* 

A  skirl*”  tha»v  stav 


A  skid;”  they  stay 
there;  and  they  don’t 
bind  the  leg  in  order 
to  do  it — they’re  tail¬ 
ored  to  fit. 


The  easy,  live  elastic  web 
is  the  right  way  to  keep 
your  socks  up;  no  slipping 
—  no  binding.  25c  —  50c. 


A.  Stein  &  Co.,  Makers 


CHICAGO  —  NEW  YOKK 


THE  HOPED-FOR  TURN  IN  THE  TIDE 


u  T  INDICATIONS  are  multiplying/'  says 
1  The  IToll  Street  Journal,  that  a  turn¬ 
ing  of  the  financial  tide  “is  in  sight." 
That  paper  reaches  this  conclusion,  after 
a  study  of  the  October  1  settlements, 
which  show  "record  shipments  of  food¬ 
stuffs,  the  beginning  of  cotton  exports,  and 
greater  ease  in  the  money  market.” 
Furthermore,  "the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  retirement  of  clearing-house 
certificates  should  In-gin, "  altho  at  present 
it  does  not  believe  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  such  certificates  outstanding 
should  bo  contemplated.  The  maximum 
amount  put  out  in  1907  was  $88,000,000; 
the  maximum  for  the  present  emergency 
is  placed  at  not  less  than  $ti0,(XX),(XX).  It 
is  believed  by  this  writer  that  the  amount 
of  these  certificates  now  in  use  would  have 
surpassed  the  amount  used  in  1907,  except 
for  the  fad  that  emergency  currency  is 
now  used  to  an  extent  fully  as  great  as  the 
use  of  clearing-house  certificates.  Other 
items  in  the  improved  situation  an-  pointed 
out  by  the  same  writer; 


"Applications  for  exchange  to  the  $100,- 
000,000  gold  pool  committee  have  not 
come  in  in  the  volume  exp«*cted.  and  prolv- 
ably  for  two  reasons  among  others.  The 
outside  exchange  business  is  resuming 
normal  proportions  with  $2,000,000  in 
regular  bill*  of  exchange  sold  on  Thursday, 
and  notices  are  being  received  from  the 
other  side  that  payments  due  in  London 
are  not  now  so  urgently  Beaded.  In  fact, 
the  British  Empire  is  reaching  out  over  the 
earth  to  recover  trade,  and  this  means 
easier  credits  on  London. 

"Bankers  are  Hensing  the  situation  »nd 
when  loans  expire  on  stoek  collateral  they 
are  suggesting  to  borrowers  that  perliaps 
they  would  prefer  a  time  loan  at  (5  per  cent., 
instead  of  the 8  per  cent,  call  rate,  and  many 
loans  are  lieing  renewed  in  this  way  at  ti 
per  cent,  for  over  the  balance  of  the  year, 

"The  volume  of  stock  transactions  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
committee  lias  been  much  larger  than  the 
public  has  been  permitted  to  know.  As 
nigh  as  20. (XX)  shares  in  a  single  day  has 
been  done  without  variation  from  the 
closing  prices.  With  progress  in  privately 
opened -up  markets,  and  no  unforeseen  set¬ 
back,  the  foundation  is  being  laid  for  a 
gradual  opening  of  the  New  Y'ork  Stock 
Exchange. 

"The  demand  for  commercial  paper  at 
7  to  7?a  per  cent,  is  increasing,  and  it  can 
be  broadly  stated  that  there  is  no  trouble 
in  this  country  at  the  present  time,  except 
over  the  cotton  situation.  This  is  tne 
fundamental  trouble  in  the  foreign  exchange 
market,  which  for  the  present  is  prevent¬ 
ing  accumulation  of  credits,  which  credits 
are  fundamentally  necessary  to  a  full 
opening  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

“  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  cotton  crop  has  already  been 
finance!  to  the  extent  of  70  per  cent,  by  the 
hanking  interests  of  the  South,  who  must 
the*  vear  delay  their  payments  to  their 
Northern  correspondents.  But  no  trouble 
can  arise  from  this  quarter  Ibis  year  unless 
something  now  unforeseen  comes  into 
view.  The  trouble  over  cotton,  if  trouble 
there  is  to  be.  must  come  early  next  vear 
when  the  planters  apply  to  their  local 
financiers  for  funds  to  begin  preparation 
and  planting  for  next  year's  crop.  It  is 
then  up  to  the  bankers  to  say:  'Strengthen 


Talk  of  a  17,(XX),(XXM>nle  crop  this  year 
may  not  materialize.  No  country,  how¬ 
ever,  should  be  afraid  of  big  crops.  There 
is  no  waste  or  shrinkage  in  cotton  on  storage 
except  by  interest,  and  quantity,  rather 
than  price,  makes  the  wealth  of  a  nation, 
whether  it  Ik?  cattle,  hogs,  or  cotton. 
The  world  in  time  will  use  all  the  cotton 
that  America  can  produce  this  year,  and  if 
artificial  prices  are  not  put  up  through 
mistaken  philanthropy,  cotton  will  soon 
find  a  bottom  and  stimulate  im-reas*-*!  con¬ 
sumption,  which  in  time  will  stimulate  the 
price.” 


GENERAL  INDUSTRY  ON  A  70-PER- 
CENT.  BASIS 


Estimates  made  as  carefully  as  circum¬ 
stances  permit  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
manufacturing  in  this  country,  taken  a-  a 
whole,  is  now  on  an  operating  basis  of 
about  70  jmt  cent.  While  some  lines  of 
business  fur  manufacturing  are  operating 
on  a  basis  far  below  70,  others  art-  con¬ 
siderably  above  that  figure,  the  average 
being  about  70.  In  The  Wall  Strrtt 
Journal  art*  printed  some  interesting  details 
as  to  percentages  of  operation  in  various 
lines: 


"The  steel  and  equipment  com  panic* 
■om  to  he  about  the  hardest  hit  of  all 


st-om  to  be  about  the  hardest  hit  of  all 
lines.  This  is  due  as  much  to  the  inability 
of  railroads  to  increase  their  revenue  as  it  i« 
to  the  European  war.  The  eastern  rail¬ 
roads  claim  the  smull  increase  in  freight 
rates  granted  by  the  Interstate  Cormncm- 
Coinmission  was  not  sufficient,  to  allow  fur 
extensive  improvements  and  new  con¬ 
struction.  Even  on  a  peace  I  taxis,  the  st«rl 
companies  would  not  expect  any  abnormal 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  railroads.  Th. 
war  ha*  simply  aggravated  a  serious  situa¬ 
tion  so  far  as  applies!  to  the  railroads  of  the 
country.  Rail-,  ear-,  and  locomotive-buying 
is  smaller  to-day  than  it  has  been  in  year* 
uud  the  steel  companies  Rav  they  exp* it 
to  nee  nothing  encouraging  until  the  great¬ 
est  steel  consumers  in  the  world,  the  rail¬ 
roads,  are  grauted  a  reasonable  increase  m 

rate*. 

"The  extent  to  which  tho  equipment 
companies  are  suffering  as  a  result  of  sus- 

Knded  railroad-buying  is  evident  from  t  he 
;t  thnt  the  car-manufacturing  compnniii 
are  o|M-rating  about  40  per  cent,  of  capacity. 
The  locomotive  companies  are  even  in  a 
worse  position,  as  they  arc  turning  out 
soam-ly  30  per  cent,  of  their  uornial 
product. 

"The  steel  companies,  which  dt-pemi 
largely  upon  the  railroads  to  take  t licit 
heavier  classes  of  steel  such  as  rails  an< 
structural  material,  and  the  ear  ami  loco 


motive  companies  for  platt-s,  have  f*l’ 
this  lack  of  buying  power  on  the  part  a 


your  security  by  diversifying  your  crop  and 
not  to  much  cotton,  if  you  please,  for  1915/ 


railroads  for  two  years  or  more  past.  1 
is  estimated  that  the  steel  companies  nn 
operating  less  than  50  {M-r  cent,  of  thei 
capacity,  and  the  belief  is  general  that  1(1 
per-eent.  operations  will  prevail  withii 
the  next  few  weeks.  One  western  stea 
man  says  his  plant  is  running  on  a  50-per 
cent,  basis  at  present  and  that  before  t  h< 
winter  is  over  operation*  will  reach  35  jk? 
cent.  He  Inihcs  this  prediction  on  th 
small  amount  of  business  now  in  sight. 

"While  the  copper  producers  claim  to  !> 
operating  their  mines  on  a  basis  of  50  |>c 
cent,  of  normal,  consumers  of  copper  or 
running  their  plants  considerably  abov 
that  figure.  One  manufacturer  tigun-s  that 
including  brass,  oleetric,  and  other  cot 
miners,  operations  an-  between  lV>  and  7 
per  cent,  of  normal.  As  this  country' 
exports  of  oopper  since  war  was  declare 


Five  Hundred  Complete  Electric  Start¬ 
ing,  Lighting  and  Ignition  Systems  are 
X  being  built  every  day  at  Delco  factory 

Do  you  realize  what  this  means  as  an  indication  of  national 
prosperity? 

Do  you  realize  what  a  satisfying  commentary  it  is  upon  the 
character  and  standing  of  the  motor  cars  using  Delco  equipment  ? 


Just  now  when  the  whole  world  stands  aghast  at  the  tragedy 
that  is  being  enacted  in  Europe— 


When  the  natural  tendency  is  toward  un¬ 
rest  and  apprehension,  the  sane,  level¬ 
headed,  broad-minded  business  men  of  the 
automobile  industry  are  showing  their  faith 
in  the  soundness  of  American  prosperity, 


Every  motorcar  factory  using  Delco  equip¬ 
ment  is  working  to  its  full  capacity. 

The  demands  being  made  upon  the  Delco 
plant  are  taxing  its  maximum  production. 


and  have  turned  what  might  have  been 
commercial  and  industrial  disaster  into 
another  triumph  for  American  optimism. 

The  automobile  industry  might  well  have 
given  way  to  a  feeling  of  pessimism  and 
apprehension  with  the  sudden  cutting  off  of 
the  entire  European  market  and  the 
threatened  tightening  of  financial  conditions. 

It  took  courage  and  faith  and  foresight  to 
go  forward  a  month  or  so  ago  in  the  face  of 
the  disastrous  happenings  in  Europe. 

But  American  faith  has  won. 

The  foundations  of  American  prosperity 
have  stood  firm. 

The  abundant  crops  with  which  the 
country  has  been  blessed  have  opened  up 
enlarged  markets  at  home. 

The  shutting  down  of  European  factories 
has  paved  the  way  for  greatly  increased 
trade  in  South  America  and  the  Far  East. 

All  indications  point  to  a  year  of  excep¬ 
tional  prosperity  for  the  substantial  commer¬ 
cial  and  industrial  interests  of  this  country. 


-  i 


And  yet  it  is  the  largest,  strongest,  best- 
equipped  organization  in  the  world  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  electric 
lighting,  starting  and  ignition  apparatus. 

The  Delco  System  is  the  pioneer  in  the 
electric  cranking  field  — 

For  three  years  it  has  maintained  its  lead¬ 
ership— and  today  more  than  160,000  auto¬ 
mobile  owners  are  driving  Delco  equipped 
cars. 

And  the  steadily  increasing  demand  for 
Delco  Equipment  from  the  highest  type 
of  motor  car  manufacturers  is  a  gratifying 
endorsement  of  the  correctness  of  Delco 
principles  and  the  quality  of  Delco  apparatus. 

But  the  most  gratifying  circumstance  of 
all  is  that  now  in  the  face  of  world  wide  tur¬ 
moil  every  Delco  equipped  car  is  finding  a 
ready  market  up  to  its  full  factory  capacity— 

And  the  country  at  large — this  splendid 
peace-loving  America  of  ours— is  again  dem¬ 
onstrating  to  the  world  the  soundness  of  its 
industrial  and  financial  foundations  and  the 
sincerity  of  the  principle  of  universal  brother¬ 
hood  upon  which  its  institutions  are  based. 


The  Dayton  Engineering  Laboratories  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 


“THEY  CALL  ME 
A  TIGHTWAD” 

WRITTEN  BY  A  TREASURER 

WE  have  a  lot  of  young 
enthusiasts  running  de¬ 
partments,  who  would 
drive  us  into  bankruptcy  in  a 
year  if  I  didn’t  pose  them  on 
the  carpet  about  once  a  month 
and  put  the  fear  of  the  Bank 
Balance  into  their  souls.  The 
President  is  the  worst  of  the 
lot.  “Get  results,”  he  yells. 
“Hang  the  cost.” 

The  advertising  manager, 
in  his  expansive,  free-handed 
way,  was  going  to  send  out 
one  hundred  thousand  form 
letters  on  our  best,  litho¬ 
graphed,  1 8c  a  pound  station¬ 
ery.  After  a  few  kind  words 
from  me,  he  found  a  splendid 
paper,  firm  and  fine  in  tex¬ 
ture,  with  a  quality  rattle,  for 
about  half  this  price.  We 
didn’t  save  money,  for  he  sent 
twice  as  many  letters  instead. 
That  shows  what  I  have  to 
contend  with. 

The  paper  is  Hammermill 
Bond  and  the  form  letters  are 
pulling  fine. 

— A  Treasurer. 


©®03® 

"TKo  Utility  Auinui  Paper” 
Hammer-mill  Bood  can  also  be 

obtained  in  tablet  form,  six  sizes. 
Send  for  s  valuable  book,  “The  Sig¬ 
nal  System,"  and  for  a  big  portfolio 
of  samples. 

HAMMERMILL  PAPER  CO. 

Erie,  Pa. 


VICTOR  HUGO’S 


••intellectual  Autobiography”  Jtrwi 
V. i«  fi.r  tir*t  time.  12m<\  clrwh 

FUNK  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NE' 


no  excuse  for  being  witn- 

out  m  good  pencil  ilurpener.  This  new 
Stewart  Junior  ia  low  in  price, — me¬ 
chanically  perfect— and  will  not  break 
the  lead.  Four  inches  high— beau- 
i  lilully  nickeled — with  double  cut- 
L  ter*  of  extra  durable  steeL  At 
L  your  dealer’* — today — or  direct  i 
%  from  J.  K.  Stewart  Mfg.  Co.  1 
%  322  Well*  Street,  Chicago  K 
Price— with  clamp — only  M 


have  averaged  about  30  per  cent,  of  normal, 
it  would  seem  that  copper  consumption  is 
running  in  excess  of  the  30-per-cent.  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  mines. 

“There  has  been  practically  a  cessation 
of  ship-building  all  over  the  world,  due  to 
the  war.  Iu  the  war  zone  ship-building 
is  being  confined  to  completing  war-shins 
and  other  sea-eraft  to  he  used  against  tne 
enemy. 

“According  to  representatives  of  the 
trade  itself,  the  automobile  industry,  except 
in  isolated  cases,  has  not  been  hit  hard  by 
the  war.  Many  manufacturers  of  popular 
cars  say  they  are  selling  more  automobiles 
than  a  year  ago. 

“With  ex|*»rts  of  raw  sugar  from  Ger¬ 
many  suspended,  the  present  activity  of 
the  sugar-refining  companies  of  this  country 
is  not  surprizing.  With  exports  from 
Germany  cut  off.  the  ability  of  the  re¬ 
fineries  to  operate  full  for  any  great  length 
of  time  is  questioned. 

“At  the  iM'giiming  of  the  European  war 
the  petroleum  industry  suffered  severely, 
due  to  the  falling  off  in  exports.  This  came 
on  top  of  a  several  months'  period  of  de¬ 
clining  prices.  Hut  within  the  last  few 
weeks  there  has  been  an  improvement  in 
exports,  and  gains  have  been  made  in  the 
production  of  petroleum  and  by-products 
t  hereof.  The  fact  t  hat  gasoline  is  l>eing  sold 
in  New  Jersey  at  10  cents  a  gallon  gives 
one  a  good  idea  of  the  slump  in  the  petro¬ 
leum  industry  over  the  last  few  mouths. 
The  benefit  of  this  reduction  has  gone  to 
the  consumer,  particularly  to  owners  of 
automobiles.  Manufacturers  who  have 
adopted  automobile  trucks  as  a  means  of 
transportation  regard  this  as  one  ray  of 
sunshine  in  a  gray  sky. 

“The  following  table,  showing  the  j>er- 
centagc  operations  of  certain  industries. 

Slves  one  an  idea  of  the  present  state  of 
usineae  throughout  the  country: 


Industry 


PerCent.* 
0{M -ration 
to  Capacity 
40 
:to 


Car- man  u  fact  uring .  40 

I^H-omotlve  works .  SO 

Copper- mining  Industry .  AO 

Suva  Industry . fio 

Electrical  Industry .  70 

Can -manufacturing  industry.  . .  75 

Sugar  reflnerim .  1(g) 

Com  products .  S5 

Air  Brake  comnanlcM .  AA 

Toharco- manufacturing .  lUOf 

♦  Estimated. 

t  Close  to  100  |*v  cent,  of  normal  on  domestic 
buslutvM.  but  there  ia  little.  If  any.  foreign  buKimwn. 

SUPPLIES  OF  WOOL  SEIZED  FOR 
GERMANY 

Conditions  in  the  wool  business  abroad 
appear  to  be  somewhat  acute.  England 
early  in  October  strictly  prohibited  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  raw  wool.  The  announcement 
of  the  Government  decision  wus  made 
while  auct  ion  sales  of  wool  were  taking  place 
in  London.  Just  before  the  auctions  began 
the  Government  posted  a  notice  prohibit¬ 
ing  exportations  to  countries  other  than 
her  allies — that  is,  Russia,  Belgium.  France, 
and  Portugal.  Later  iu  the  day,  and  be- 
fore  the  sales  were  over,  it  was  announced 
that  the  Government  had  prohibited  ex¬ 
ports  of  raw  wool  from  England  to  all 
countries,  und  this  “caused  a  sensation." 
It  is  not  believed,  however,  that  the  pro¬ 
hibition  will  affect  the  woolen  trade  in  this 
country.  One  of  the  best  known  men  in 
the  woolen  business  said  he  understood 
the  prohibition  applied  merely  to  wool 
grown  in  England,  which  was  wanted  for 
war  purposes.  Tho  amount  withheld  from 
the  export  trade  could  not  be  large;  nor 
could  it  have  any  liearing  on  trade  in  this 
country.  It  appears  from  an  article  in 
The  Journal  of  Commrrcr  that  large 
quantities  of  raw  and  partly  manufactured 
wool  have  been  obtained  by  Germany  from 
France,  Belgium,  and  Russia,  aud  are  now 
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being  worked  up  into  garments  for  military 
uses.  Following  are  items  in  this  article: 

“Germany  has  seized  large  quantities  of 
wool  in  the  raw  and  partly  manufactured 
state  in  France,  Belgium,  ami  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  in  Russia.  This  material  has  been 
forwarded  to  Germany,  where  it  is  being 
worked  up  into  all  kinds  of  fabrics  and 
garments  for  military  purpocws. 

"So  large  have  the  wool,  tops.  yarn,  ami 
cloth  seizures  been  that  an  association  has 
been  formed  in  Germany  for  the  purpose 
of  distributing  the  wool,  tops,  ana  yarns 
among  the  mills  throughout  the  Empire 
which  have  been  requisitioned  to  make 
woolen  goods  for  the  army  and  navy. 
According  to  advices  received  in  this 
country  during  the  week  from  German 
Government  officials,  scarcely  any  mills  an¬ 
al  present  employed  on  goods  for  other 
than  military  requirements. 

"The  association  formed  for  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  wool.  tops,  and  yarns  is  called  the 
Kricgswollgcllsehaft,  or  the  War  Wool  As¬ 
sociation.  This  com  puny  has  a  paid-in 
capital  of  4,.ri00.(X)()  marks.  This  sum,  it  is 
stated,  is  only  a  working  capital,  as  tin- 
association  is  primarily  a  patriotic  organ¬ 
ization.  Among  the  members  an-  the  lead¬ 
ing  woolen-mill  owners  of  Germany. 

"The  amount  of  wool  and  tons  seized  in 
France  and  Belgium  was  not  divulged  by 
the  official  who  sent  this  highly  inten-sting 
information.  In  one  quarter  it  wan  stated 
that  the  Germans  haa  shipped  millions  of 
pounds  of  wool  and  tops  out  of  Belgium. 
Venders,  tho  leading  woolen-manufactur¬ 
ing  center  of  Belgium,  was  denuded  of 
wool  supplies  shortly  after  the  German 
army  passed  through  that  city. 

"The  worsted  combing,  spinning,  and 
weaving  industries  of  France  are  located  in 
the  northern  port  of  the  country.  Every 
grxKl-sized  parcel  of  wool,  tops,  and  yarns 
lying  at  Tourconing  and  Rouoaix  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  Germans  and  is  now 
cither  being  turned  into  war  supplies  or 
held  ready  to  send  to  German  manufactur¬ 
ing  centers  when  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation  require  additional  supplies. 

"This  condition  of  nffairs  was  not  sus¬ 
pected,  even  by  domestic  manufacturers 
who  oro  in  touch  with  German  industrial 
matters.  Tho  result  of  these  wool  seizures 
will  bo  far-reaching.  Germany  has  been 
placed  in  a  fairly  strong  position  so  far  as 
wool  stocks  are  concerned,  and  France  and 
Belgium  have  been  badly  crippled,  in  the 
opinion  of  keen  observers.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that 
it  will  lie  impossible  for  many  French  and 
Belgian  mill-owners  to  undertake  any  ex¬ 
port  engagements  for  the  spring.  1915,  or 
the  fall,  1915,  season.  Some  foreign  goods 
other  than  British  have  reached  these 
shores  recently,  but  these  goods  were  evi¬ 
dently  woven  when  hostilities  broke  out. 
The  leading  French  mills  were  located  in 
the  heart  of  the  war  zone,  and,  while  the 
latest  ad  vie* -s  stated  thut  some  of  these 
mills  were  intact,  the  prevalent  opinion 
here  is  that  much  mill  property  has  been 
destroyed. 

"Woolen-producing  organizations  have 
l>eon  so  badly  dislocated  by  the  heavy 
drafts  that  have  been  made  on  the  opera¬ 
tives  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  after  peace 
has  been  declared  before  the  plants  can  la- 
rebuilt  and  reorganized. 

"According  to  private  advices  from  Ger¬ 
man  officials,  large  amounts  of  wool  and 
tops  were  also  seized  by  the  Germans  in 
Lodz,  Russia,  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.” 


Carnegie  once  said  that  he  could  afford  to  pay  a  million  dollars  for 
a  machine  that  would  cut  the  cost  of  steel  ten  cents  a  ton. 

Applying  this  principle  of  machine  economy  to  accounting,  a 
wholesale  house  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  cut  its  billing  cost  from 
$60. 00  to  $30.00  a  week  by  the  use  of  Comptometers  on  extending 
and  proving  bills. 

A  St.  Louis  firm,  with  two  Comptometers  on  like  work,  saved 
$14.75  a  week. 

Now  suppose  we  put  a  Comptometer  on  your  billing  vat  our  own 
risk  and  expense)  and  by  actually  doing  the  work  prove  a  saving,  say, 
of  only  25 % — would  that  interest  you?  Then  with  the  same  ma¬ 
chine  go  right  on  through  all  the  other  figure  work  of  your  office — 
Book  Additions,  Inventory  Extensions,  Cost  and  Percentage  Cal¬ 
culations — and  keep  up  the  saving  all  along  the  line — wouldn’t  that 
be  a  timely  help  just  now? 

'That  i  the  kiwi  of  proof  UY  offer — the  kind  that  Itavet  no  room  for  argu¬ 
ment  or  doubt. 


Adds — Multiplies — Divides —  Subtracts 


Iin'tit  good  business  judgment  at  least  to  investigate  a  proposition  like  that? 
Now  is  the  time  to  do  it.  Bigger  business  is  on  the  way.  The  cheaper  you 
can  handle  it  efficiently  the  more  profit  it  will  yield.  Comptometer  speed  cuts 
the  cost;  Comptometer  accuracy  prevents  mistakes;  and  don't  forget  that 
Comptometer  service  carries  these  money-saving  advantages  to  every  form  of 
figure  work  in  your  office. 

Write  for  Folder 

“Some  Everyday  Uses  of  the  Comptometer ” 

— tells  where  and  how  the  Comptometer  saves  Time,  Labor  and 
Expense  on  all  your  Accounting  Work— describes  method  of 
Prosing  Daily  Postings,  Balancing  Ledger  Accounts,  Taking 
Trial  Balance,  Making  up  Payroll,  Cost  Work,  Billing,  Etc. 
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Self-Healing.  By  WALTER  DE  VOE.  lamo. 
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FINANCIAL  EXHAUSTION  THAT 
MIGHT  END  THE  WAR 

It  is  declared  by  a  writer  in  the  Loudon 
Economist  of  September  19  that  “the  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  war  tnay  In*  brought  to  an 
end  by  financial  exhaustion  far  more 
speedily  than  people  suppose  is  being  a 
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good  deal  distrust  in  the  City."  Several 
interesting  points  in  that  paper's  discussion 
of  this  suhjeet  are  given  below: 

“The  German  eampoign  was,  of  course, 
hastsl  on  the  assumption  that  they  could 
master  France  in  a  few  weeks,  and  then, 
after  grunting  pretty  fuvoraMe  terms,  like 
those  given  to  Austria  in  istiti,  n*turn  with 
their  whole  force  against  Russia.  Thus 
plan  has  now  failed. 

“How.  we  may  very  well  ask.  are  the 

firodigious  sums  required  by  the  four  chief 
M'lligerents  to  Ik-  obtained?  It  s*s'ins  plain 
that  ea^h  will  have  to  raise  the  funds  at 
home.  This  is  only  a  half  statement  of  the 
difficulty,*  hut  it  is  worth  while  to  pause 
U|a»n  the  fuet.  In  the  war  of  1870,  for 
instance,  I/»mhard  Str«*et  was  of>en  and 
Great  Britain  was  very  prosperous,  while 
the  cost  of  that  war  was  hut  a  tiny  fraction 
of  this  Annagisldon.  In  the  Boer  War, 
another  comparatively  small  affair,  the 
cost  was  so  great  that  we  wen-  glad  to  raise 
a  loan  in  the  New  York  market.  But  the 
leading  ease  for  a  war  Iwing  financed  in 
neutral  markets  was  the  war  la-tween 
Russia  and  Japan,  when  Russia  drew  on 
Paris  and  Japan  on  London.  When  Japan 
found  that  more  funds  were  not  forth¬ 
coming  she  had  to  make  terms  of  |>eaco  and 
relinquish  her  Iio|m-s  of  an  indemnity. 

“For  the  first  time  in  modern  financial 
history  all  the  imj>ortunt  Stock  Kxchanges 
of  the  world  an*  closed,  ami  it  is  hardly  ex¬ 
pected  that  any  of  them  will  lie  reopened 
in  the  full  sense  Iwfore  the  end  of  the  war. 
At  the  same  time,  the  delicate  machinery 
of  international  credit  has  fallen  to  pieces. 
In  almost  every  im|x»rta»i  country  there  is 
a  moratorium,  or  its  equivalent,  to  prevent 
the  disclosure  of  innumerable  bankrupt¬ 
cies,  and  to  disguise  the  real  dimensions  of 
the  crisis  from  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
Then,  again,  except  Holland,  every  coun¬ 
try  which  exjMirts  capital  freely  in  times 
of  jM-ai-e  is  now  at  war.  Ami  it  wouhl  In* 
absurd  to  suppose  that  France  and  Belgium 
could  give  much  financial  aid  to  Russia, 
or  that  Germany  could  lend  freely  to 
Austria.  Pn*sident  Wilson  is  discouraging 
the  New  York  hankers  from  lending  either 
to  France  or  Germany,  tho  no  doubt 
usurious  rates  of  interest  could  be  obtained. 
A  depreciating  paper  currency  is  the 
discuac  that  hus  attacked  Germany,  and 
must  already  la-  causing  acute  suffering 
and  acute  embarrassment  to  the  German 
Government.  That  Government,  indeed, 
is  now  trying  to  raise  an  internal  loan  of 
fifty  millions,  no  doubt  to  avoid  u  further 
dcliascment  of  the  currency.  The  fmuneial 
strain  in  Berlin  and  Vienna  must  la-come 
more  and  more  severe  as  the  w»s-ks  pass 
by.  France  will  manage  Ix-ttcr.  for  the 
people  have  more  free  savings.  Russia 
will  have  to  use  its  big  gold  reserves  freely. 
We  shall  stand  the  strain  longest,  tho  we 
have  the  Belgians  to  help,  as  well  as  to 
maintain  our  Navy  and  the  Kx|>cditionarv 
Force.” 
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Since  1  began  offer- 

inu  these  ciirars — my  private 
Havana  leaf,  put  up  under  my 
monogram  kind — I  have  found 
thousands  of  men  with  taste*  like 
mine.  Men  who  took  no  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  strong,  heavy  cigars— 
who  wanted  a  mild,  sweet  amoke, 
with  a  delicate  aroma  and  exqui¬ 
site  flavor. 

But  I  know  then-  a/e  many  more 
who  wouhl  enjoy  (hli  •moke.  If  they 
knew  of  It.  So  1  am  extending  my 
otter.  Here  it  it: 


Five  Cigars  FREE 


If  you  will  tend  ne  loamti — just 
to  show  your  sincerity — l  will  mail  you 
trial  cigar*.  Smoke  rive  with  me  — 
convince  younelf.  The  price  Is  Is  per 
hundred.  |/.6o  for  $o — .ill  charter  pre¬ 
paid.  tie  ytmr  U  tier  head.  */r«ue~— 
Stall Mf  ytmr  pottlion — ur  your  business 
imd.  &ken  yam  write. 

A  Millionaire’s  Cigar 

I  list  among  my  tutron*  many  men 
of  standing  and  wealth.  They  can  afford 
cigars  of  any  pike.  So  they  must  buy 
my  c!gjir«|Hirely  for  the  sit  *sf  act  ion  and 
delight  they  get  out  of  them.  I  believe 
you'll  enjoy  them  too.  If  you  with  to 


WARNINGS 

HEW  ARK  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDI.KUS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the  country 
soliciting  mil  script  km*  for  |Mipiilor  |»eriodloil*. 
Wc  urge  that  no  money  lie  paid  to  strangers  c\rn 
tho  they  exhibit  pritiu-d  matter  apparently  author- 
i/in g  lliem  to  represent  us,  and  esiNvially  when 
they  otter  cut  rat****  or  a  Imnif*  Tun  Literary 
Diu&rr  nulling  list  showing  dat*-*  of  expiration 
of  subscription*  l*  never  given  out  to  any  one 
for  collection  of  renewals  Better  send  sub¬ 
script  ion*  direct,  or  po»tjN>nc  giving  your  order 
until  you  can  make  Inquiry.  If  you  have 
to  *u*|HVt  that  the  niemU  rs  of  your  ^immunity 
an-  I *1  lug  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of  police  or 
sheriff  and  the  publisher*,  and  arrange  another 
Interview  with  the  agent  at  which  you  can  take 
such  action  jointly  a*  may  seem  proper. 
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•  New  York  City. 
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"Never  mind!  Its  Likly  Luggage 
and  guaranteed  for  5  Years." 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


i 

EUROPEAN  WAR 

THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  FRANCE 

October  1. — The  battle  line  is  given  a* 
stretching  from  the  Belgian  frontier 
near  Valenciennes  to  the  juncture  of  the 
Oise  ami  the  Aisiie,  thence  eastward 
along  the  Aisne  toward  Sedan. and  south¬ 
east  along  the  Meuse  to  Tout. 

October  2. — The  attempt  of  the  Allies 
to  turn  Von  Kluek's  right  continues, 
with  fierce  fighting  at  Rove,  twenty-five 
miles  southwest  of  St.  Quentin,  where 
the  Germans  are  trying  to  pierce  the 
Allies'  line. 

October  3. — Tho  Battle  of  the  Aisne  to¬ 
day  Inx-omo*  the  loug»*st  battle  in 
history.  e.xwH.-ding  the  former  record 
of  twenty  days  of  the  Battle  of  Mukden 
in  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 

October  -4. — In  the  north  the  center  of 
lighting  moves  to  Arras.  Berlin  reports 
the  Allied  turning  movement  once  more 
checked. 

Ortoher  (>. — French  forci-s  art'  reported 
still  extending  the  Allied  line  north  of 
the  Somme  River.  Along  tin*  Meuse  the 
Germans  claim  the  capture*  of  Fort 
(’amp  dea  Remains,  near  St.  Mihiel. 

October  7. — The  German  Army  Head¬ 
quarters  stat«*s  that  in  the  Allied  out- 
tlanking  movement  their  line  has  become 
extended  north  of  Arras,  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Lille. 

BELGIAN  OPKHATIONH 

October  1. — The  German  forces  hen*  an* 
very'  nearly  linked  continuously  with 
their  army  in  France,  as  they  an-  re¬ 
ported  to  1m-  moving  their  base  from 
Bmssels  to  Namur,  and  to  be  building 
pontoon  bridge*  across  tin-  Meuse  and 
Sarubre,  at  the  same  time  that  they  an* 
occupying  northwest  Belgium  and  con¬ 
tinuing  their  stubborn  assault  on 
Antwerp. 

Octolier  3. — The  Belgian  line  of  defense 
falls  back  from  the  Senne  to  the  Net  he 
before  the  German  artillery. 

October  4. — Berlin  announces  officially 
that  two  of  Antwerp’s  forts  have  fallen. 

October  3. — Berlin  declares  the  inner 
circle  of  forts  about  Antwerp  now  open 
to  attack. 

Octolier  7. — The  Belgian  Government 
moves  to  Ostend  from  Antwerp. 

THE  HUHSO-GEIIMAN  CAMPAIGN 

OtolH>r  2. — Petrograd  reports  the  Rus¬ 
sian  advance  in  Galicia  at  Boehnia  on 
the  Kaha.  a  southern  branch  of  the 
Vistula.  Reenforce  moots  are  approach¬ 
ing  south  along  the  Nida,  toward  the 
Vistula,  whence  they  will  proceed 
southeast  to  ioin  the  army  in  mint  of 

I  Jaroslaw  ana  Przomynl.  In  Silesia, 
Posen,  nnd  West  Prussia,  the  Germans 
and  Austrians  an*  reported  to  he  mass¬ 
ing  2,3(XMMX)  troops  along  the  line  of 
Krakow,  Breslau,  Posen,  and  Thorn. 

Otober  3. — In  the  north  the  German 
Army  of  invasion  has  apparently  oe- 
iii pied  si  position  near  the  Niemen 
River,  in  the  Russian  Polish  province  of 
Nival  ki.  Bucharest  reports  a  new 
Russian  advance  through  the  province 
•A  Rukowina  over  the  (Carpathians, 
'ia  the  Rodna  Pass,  into  Transylvania 
-i  Hungary. 

■•>ber  3. — P«*r*isU*ut  n*jK>rts  rumor  a 

I'  ‘iecisivo  repulse  of  the  Germans  and  a 

1  Russian  advance  into  Prussia  and 

Silesia. 

•'.ober  7. — Petrograd  announces  that 
'  ierman  reonforeements  from  Kdnigs- 
t»:-rg  are  materially  checking  the 
Ru-sian  adv'amre  to  the  north. 


Stopping  Store  Leaks 


Both  Free 


Some  suggestion 
for  gelling  lco* 
stop  pi  ng.b  u  a  i  ne  sj 
buiUin^.infornttlioA 
in  the  Retail  Siore 


^eta'AcfS  t\ 


'c/M 


\  of'"9  , 

\  own  '• 
,c*» 


\  w5'*: 


What  Do  You  Know 

About  Your  Store— positively— 
Besides  Its  Location? 

Goingdoxvn  to  the  store  in  the  morning,  you  don’t  nave  to  guess 
at  the  street  and  number — that  saves  a  lot  of  time.  But  once  inside, 
doesn’t  the  guesswork  commence — to  your  danger?  Don’t  you 
guess  that  certain  lines  are  profitable  when  they  may  be  very  un¬ 
profitable?  Don’t  you  guess  at  the  amount  of  stock  on  hand — at 
the  actual  net  profit  for  the  day,  at  the  relative  value  of  different 
clerks,  at  the  amounts  you  owe  and  that  are  owing  you— today? 

out  of  bookkeeping  and  the  exact  compil¬ 
ing  of  daily  records.  With  less  time  than  i% 
now  >pcnt  on  your  books,  you  ran  also  learn 
all  the  essential  farts  about  your  business . 
We  show  you  just  how  to  get  these  fact  sand 
how  they  rriay  be  used  to  protect  profits. 
We  do  this  before  we  x>k  you  to  buy  a 
machine.  When  you  know  just  what  the 
Burroughs  will  do,  you  will  not  hesitate. 

Send  aUo  for  an  invaluable  pamphlet, 
“Stopping  Store  Leaks/*  Both  arc  free 


Wouldn't  you  rather  kntnv?  Then 
read  our  “Retailer’s  Self-Examination 
Sheet  **  and  answer  the  questions  honestly 
to  yourself.  Then  you  will  know  just  how 
much  you  are  guessing  and  just  how  much 
you  actually  bnwc  about  your  budness. 

You  will  also  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  ap|iall- 
ing  danger  of  guessing  in  bud  ness. 

It's  easy  to  know  the  farts  about  your 
business.  Columns  of  figures  need  have 
no  terrorN  for  you.  The  Burroughs  Add¬ 
ing  Machine  has  taken  all  the  drudgery  to 


Store  Leaks/* 
retailers. 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

49  Burroughs  Block,  Detroit,  Michigan  EuropX^K76c:^Sr  Sow* 

■ 

Jfatorr  rf  jmd  addiai  (o.Orrfi*/  unIimi,  hifitr  cmle+lltng  ruikU  fitim/it*  *ddt mg 

mUisUrlltng  *i«li«i  •  Utft'fml  .*  4*;  f /50  J**J  a«  (/.  .f .  H  vmnnr,  ,/ 


Saving  Money  for  Authors 

b  the  puro<>«<>»f  a  handbook  prrpared  by  Frank  II.  Viieully, 
Lift.  n  .I.L  I)..  Managing  Filitof  ol  Ine  "STANDAko  Dic- 
Te  fs  many  possible  economics  Ira med  I  mm  lone 
exjiericnrc,  I*  ipl«tn*  Com*  right,  how  to  market  manntcrtpls. 
**•■/  'Preparation  of  Manuscripts  for  the  Printer.  " 
r  ilth  revised  edit •-•wi  just  published.  Cloth. Tic  r***»;>a»d  |r<im 
FUNK  *  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York. 


VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  Latent  addition  to  the  Funk&  Waicunlls  Standard  Dic- 
tWwiatT  Senes.  ”  A  maivel  of  condensed  InforvnalkMi. 
’>.000  Vi<abuUr>*  tcrnM:  12  paces  colored  nun**;  many  u  .do¬ 
able  supplemental  y  feature*  t  |n|h.  ISccnte: flexible  I eather, 
bO  cents,  net;  indexed,  Ac mw  extra. 

FUBne  A  VAUK ALLS  COSPAXY.  -  X«w  York  aui  Undwi 


NERVOUS  BREAKDOWNS 


An*  How  lo  Avoid  Them.  By  Charles 

Any  man  vhu  sets  out  to  accomplish  important,  and  therc- 
f°re  necessarily  tr\ing  u.-rk.  is  "bliged  to  equip  himself  \%ith 
'•>n>e  knou ledge  of  th*«  nervous  si-tt-m — it*  possibilities, 
capabilities,  and  its  liability  to  exhaustion. 

Truly,  as  Dr.  Mu^n.ve  says. -It  in  the  natures  of  finest 
hbrr  which  accomplish  the  most,  and  it  i*  they  who  are  most 
liable  to  ui vc  uav  beneath  the  strain.  A  common  mug  may 
fall  to  the  ground  unharmed,  uhece  a  piece  of  costly  china 
Voulci  be  smashed  to  atoms.*' 

He  is  neither  -preachy"  nor  *’  scary/  but  informing,  inspir¬ 
ing,  and  helpful  throughout. 

rjm,  F/.oo  net;  by  ma  il %  fs.oy. 

FUHK  *  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-60  Fourth  Amtn,  Hew  Jerk 


D.  Musgrove,  M.D* 


“At  once  an  ex¬ 
pert  and  serviceable 
I  Salt  Lake 

Tribune. 

*\\  volume  full  of 
truly  valuable  in¬ 
formation,  clearly 
and  simply  put.4'— 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 
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GENERAL 

October  1.  The  Austrian  Government 
expresses  its  regret  to  the  Italian  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  damage  done  to  Italian 
shipping  in  the  Adriatie  by  Austrian 
mines,  and  promises  an  indemnity. 

Oetober  f». — The  Japanese  announce  the 
occupation  of  Jaluit  Island.  the  M-at  of 
government  in  the  Marshall  Archi¬ 
pelago,  but  explain  it  as  a  temporary 
strategic  move. 

October  7. — The  British  Admiralty  an¬ 
nounces  the  sinking  of  a  German 
torj>«sh»-lH>at  destroyer  by  the  sub¬ 
marine  E-!h  From  Home  is  rumored  the 
sinking  of  four  Austrian  torpedo-I*oats 
and  two  Austrian  torp<*lo-l>oat  de¬ 
stroyers  in  the  Adriatic,  as  a  result  of 
striking  contact  mines  perhaps  laid 
by  the  Austrians  themselves.  Japan 
announces  officially  the  sinking  of  two 
German  gunboats  and  a  cruiser  in 
Kiaochow  Bay. 

The  Japanese  occupy  the  island  of  Yap, 
another  German  possession  in  the 
Pacific,  also  for  temporary  strategic 
purposes  only. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 

Octolwr  1. — C'arranza-Villa  peace  emissa¬ 
ries  agm-  that  all  troon  movements  shall 
cease  until  after  tne  general  con¬ 
vention  of  Constitutionalist  chiefs. 

October  — The  resignation  of  General 

Carranza  as  First  Chief  is  rejected  by 
an  almost  unanimous  vote  at  the  Mexico 
Citv  convention. 


It  is  delicious 


A  well  made  cup  of  good  I 
cocoa  best  fulfils  f 
2 rJ  the  requirements  of  j 
^  those  who  wish 
jjl LjtHpS  a  delicious  and 
nourishing  hot 
if  beverage,  and 


/  w  save  you 
money.  No 
more  guess¬ 
work  in  order¬ 
ing  your  Furs. 


^  Get  this  Book 
before  you  order 


The  Last  Word  in  Fur  Fashions 


Fiftv-ninr  yfiff'cxpfrirncc  in  Furs  has 
given  us  a  tme  understanding  of  the 
requirements  of  women  of  Fashion. 
This  life-long  experience  is  reflected 

in  Albrecht's  For  Facts  and  Fashions. 

Now,  don't  invent  in  Furs  till  you  get 
and  read  this  Big  Fur  Style  Book,  illus¬ 
trating  and  describing  over  1000  beau¬ 
tiful  garments,  inurfs  ami  neckpieces. 


Registered 

l1. 8.  I'm.  Of! 


Is  “Good”  Cocoa 

in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
absolutely  pure  and  of  high 
grade. 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

lUtJLbliohcd  1780 
Dorchester,  Massachusetts 


Albrecht  Furs 


Quality  First 

will  be  sent  to  you  subject  to  your  in¬ 
spection — at  our  risk. 

Simply  enclose  4c  in  stamps  and  ask  for 
Albrecht's  Fur  Facts  and  Fashions  No, 
91.  There  will  be  no  obligation  to  buy. 

E.  ALBRECHT  &  SON 

Founded  1855 

Sutksad  Mwea^aSU.^u/'E-l/’St.  Fid. Mina. 


Writ#  fur 
Tnr 

<3*1*  A 


DOMESTIC 

October  1. — Representatives  of  one  of  the 
warring  nations  have  ordered  1 10JXX) 
barrels  of  fiour  from  a  St.  Louis  concern. 

James  \V.  Osborne,  Assistant  District 
Attorney  of  New  York,  is  chosen  to 
conduct  the  Government’s  pros«fution 
of  the  New  Haven  road  directors. 

Oetober  2. — The  Uouseof  Representatives 
rej«*cis  a  proposal  to  neutralize  the 
Philippine*. 

OctolMT  3.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation 
announces  the  purchase  of  acres 

of  land  in  Louisiana  to  Is-  used  as  a 
refuge  for  wild  fowl. 


-V^iZ/HeRtiBgTmHblc 

,y  T»Oa  M  k«v  r«r  hi— 

/  llfcT  Mthl  U.IU 

TrAvffrnr  N  *r  • 

Itelrt.  KawUUna  Wu  r*u  tmm  m 

Frte  ***°*  ^mT  It  4««rrD*«  IUe  Jem* 

'Sm  IDat  Coairollsr  ahull  ally  • 

amt  Hi*  d«afu  — Vawyu  4h*  %*•***  iv.4  »l  di|M  •..  <  baa 

warm  fit  iihwniiii.  INni|4«  amt  AprltMt  tu  atiy  k«4 

la t  ylaai.  |u*lali~t  rm  ft  trial  My  M«rn»h.  » 

Wrtiefm  ike  free  book—SOW 
JEWELL  MAIft7?ACTU»ntO  CO.,  M  Clark  SC.  A  a  bum  H 


Garden  Full 


75  Tulip  Bulbs, 
all  first  size, 
taken  from  25 
named  varie¬ 
ties,  for  Sr.oo. 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER  S 
EASY  CHAIR 


Guar«mrcd,  like  new,  at  Ira  than  Half  Price.  Srnd  l*w( 
BA  sonic  9  m  Catalogue  rtpUms. 

IflARLUJ  a  tv*,  7  N.  t Jth  SirtH,  Phil*..  Ft 


la  (Hi*  column,  la  dernlr  qiKHlmm  rnmrrmtt|  ikr  current 

um*  «»f  u»rd*.  the  tank  A  *  a*imIU  V*  ^taaitarH  IKrtiaaary 

is  roo.ultr.1  a*  •rbitcr. 

Header*  tri/i  please  bear  In  mind  that  no  notice 
trill  be  taken  of  anonumous  communication s. 


Swords  and  Plowshare 

By  ERNEST  CROSBY 

Ringing  Lyrics  Against  War 

By  a  Strong  Singer  who*?  music  was  dedicated  to  Pc.i 
This  is  a  good  time  for  those  to  read  him  who  agt 
with  him — and  those  who  do  not. 

1 2mo.  Cloth:  SI.  00  postpaid. 

FUNK  Sl  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Naw  York,  N. 


PLANT 
THIS  FALL 


These  T ulip*  have  been 
1 1 m  ^  li'Cted  from  25  of  the 
M  in- Iwauiiful  varieties, 
embracing  all  tile  colors  that  are  to 
be  found  in  this  splendid  class  of 
spring-blooming  bulbs. 

Plant  near  your  horor — in  your  garden  or 
b*ck  yard-  The  beautiful  bUwwuns  in  a 
multitude  of  brilliant  colors  and  shades  will 
make  April  a  spring  month  worth  while. 

75  Tulip  Bulb*.  Finest  Mixed.  $1.00 

Write  or  call  at  our  store,  mention  •’Literary 
Digest, am!  secure  this  splendid  oJknlon 
of  Tulip  Bulbs  foe  only  11.00.  prepaid  to 
yotsr  home,  anywhere  in  the  United  States, 
with  our  1914  Fat!  Catalogue 

Oar  Bulb  Catalogue,  Free  on  Reweeet — 

contains  coraolete  flat  of  choicest  varieties 
uf  Darwin  Tulips.  Kthibitxon  Hyacinths. 
New  ami  Rare  Nar  barns  and  other  miscel- 


•*M.  L  1>..‘*  Douglas  Aria  “In  arid  nosing  a 
*in»clt*  permm  U  ‘You  ua.%  directed*  correct?"' 

•’Wan"  wa«  formerly  uwori,  I  Hit  has  long  since 
tieen  tupenadsd  by  t erre.  It  may  In*  found  in 
old  F,ngli*h.  but  I  Is  use  now  isconridcnxl  improper. 

“M  J.  O.,*'  Hartford.  Mich. — Oleomargarine 
Is  pronounciil  b,'U^mar'ua-r\t\ — “o'*  as  in  no; 
“"I"  as  In  habit  '*0”  as  in  obey,  •'a”  a*  in  far; 
"gs"  as  in  magazine,  and  “  in  ”  a**  in  fin. 

"  L.  II.,"  Stoneiiam.  Ma».  In  the  w«ntencc 
you  quote  “of  men’*  Ls  understood.  The  sentence 
wrt?b*n  In  full  should  read  ""He  was  1%  plcasant- 
looking  mAn.  one  of  tin-  sort  of  men  who  always 
ap|M*ar  to  lx*  on  k«hw!  t«‘rni«  with  themaeiviw/' 

"G  M.  A.."  Washington.  I>  C  —"Kindly 
decide  whether  the  use  of  the  word  brought' 
under  the  following  rlrriintMtamv*  is  correct  or 
not  A  ami  I!  are  together  in  one  room  A 
leaves  the  room,  returns  and,  while  near  It.  ays. 

I  brought  a  cane  to  Mr  Blank  in  the  next  room/" 

A  imT'mmi  -|h *ak1ng  may  bring  something  to  a 
person  spoken  to.  Iiut  carries  It  to  a  person 
*l>oken  of 

•  II  L  A.."  New  York.— ••Should  *v*  he 
capitalized  In  *en  tenet**  l» -ginning  with  the  w  <1  * 


1U  U G  wail  GEORGE  1 

Dnrn  DAWSON.  Ph.I 

^m\r\  Professor  of  psychology .  |I.»? 

furd  Schtsd  of  Rcli^tou»Pedag'  v 

Tliiw  hew  book  on  tbe  new  Sciroce  of  Ei|nu« 

ha%  a  tlUtihc  t  mission  in  the  world  of  men 
women.  It  looks  to  improvement  and  preserv; 
firm  «if  the  rare  in  the  natunilv  normal  way 
rreognizes  moral  economy  on  a  biological  has 
It  urges  parent IhwkI  as  the  supreme  object  • 
being,  fit  selection  and  wise  preparation  a*  a  nr 
if  itythereto.  12mo, cloth.  7Sc  net;  pottjui. 
S  .  Fankft  WafaallsCo.,  354-360 Foartb  Awe.. N.  \ 
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•VuiT  a*  a  jwrt  of  a  name:  r.g..  ‘von  Behring 
(Jiwnvifwl  that 

When  prooedod  by  a  title  or  flrtt  name,  a* 
"  Baron  * *  or  “  Adolph/*  a  lower-caw  “  v  "  \s 
commonly  and  correctly  uxnd.  When  neither 
precede*.  a  capital  I*  correct  at  the  beginning  of 
a  wnuw  according  to  KnglKh  t>  |x>*niphiral 
custom. 

M.  C  H.r  Conan.  Okla— "WiU  you  kindly 
tell  me  which  U  the  light  and  which  I*  the  dark 
of  the  m«Hin  in  K|x*ukinjc  of  the  dilTerent  quarter*?*' 

That  wide  of  the  moon  that  jdilm-s  by  reflected 
sunlight  when  the  sun  and  the  moon  an*  alined 
opposite  Is  the  light  side  of  the  moon.  Our  view 
of  the  moon  U  limit**!  to  a  single  herabipherr. 
Uhe  keeps  the  same  fare  always  turned  inward 
benHiar  her  rotation  protiinh  Kynrlironotidy 
with  her  revolution.  The  Illuminated  portion* 
of  the  inooii  an*  thorn*  portions  of  it  that  the  .sun 
Illuminate*  by  It*  rays.  The  darkened  \Kiri  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  sun’s  rays  can  not  reach 
the  moon.  When  the  moon  Li  between  the 
earth  and  the  sun  no  part  of  her  Illuminati*!  disk 
can  be  won  from  the  earth. 

“T.  H.  J.."  AikIovw,  Mas*. — “Plrnim*  inform 
me  whether  or  not  the  modern  name  ‘tango1  1* 
derived  from  the  loitlii  verb  ‘tango,  tamo-re.*  to 

touch." 

The  word  tarujo.  sometimes  *|nlli*|  tn igo,  I*  not 
recorded  in  HpanUh  or  Portufiww*  diet  Ion* ri«**. 
It  is  said  to  lx-  a  H|ginl*h- American  word  which 
may  have  come  from  the  Latin  as  you  wuopiit. 

**L.  S  /*  Milwaukee.  Wb.— "Which  I-  mmn 

Hedevtxl  from  can**  or  *  Relieve!  of  can-’? 
We  saiv  ‘Belief  front/  May  we  tmy  ‘itclfc'vrd 
from'?  • 

We  may.  Both,  however,  an*  right. 

"H.  B.  J.."  New  York.— By  an  unfortunate 
printer's  error  the  form  of  the  word  puaaree  cited 
as  favored  by  Yule  and  Burnell  was  printed 
"pumr"  *>•  Till.  LmcKAKT  Digkkt  for  Heptrmb«-r 
12.  It  should  have  been  p\nwnj. 

"E.  L.  Y./*  [aldington.  Mich.  “Kindly  tell 
me  tiu*  meMiilng  of  the  wool  marl  In  the  little 
poem  •CVBtoti.  in  Thk  Litthmit  Diukst  of 
rdiruary  7.  1914." 

In  the  |gM*m  you  refer  to  cuiion  is  perxonffUri. 
The  words  “throbbing  mart**  mean  literally 
"’active  market." 

"A.  D.  C\."  Fort  Wayne.  Inti.  -“As  the  wtinl 
Kansas  Is  pronounced  a*  It  Is  upellcd.  why  is  the 
word  A rkansas  pronounced  Arkansas?  Also,  is 
North  anil  South  America  termed  one  or  two 
ciMitinrntM  ?“ 

Tin*  pronunciation  of  Arkansas  is  a  matter  of 
usage  perhaps  determined  by  the  citizens  of 
that  State  to  distinguish  it  from  Kansas,  as  the 
two  resemble  each  other  somt*what  closely  when 
■pokm.  America  consist*  of  two  continents 
North  America  and  South  America. 


Books  that  Give  Self-Control 


Education  of  the  Will 

J ults  Payot 

No  matter  wfuit  four  present  po*i 
tlao  lo  life  mar  be.  this  bonk  will 
help  rtiu  to  tr t eater  achievement— 
greater  furceas.  The  rbapter  on 
" HophUai  of  the  Liif”  Is  alone 
Wurth  the  et»i  of  biKik.  noth,  11^0; 

|Mfst|Hlpl  II  *11. 

Education  of  Self 

Paul  /Jabot*,  M.D. 

What  arif-eontml  is  and  bow  to 
acquire  It— wt  forth  in  a  manner  so 
eminently  personal  that  It  Inspires 
vou  to  action,  Cloth,  9140;  pool* 
paid  II  ao. 


Dominion  and  Power 

<7i arlts  WhsliV  Pnttrrmm 
Seventh  edition  of  a  popular  book 
which  aims  to  Jtft  the  reader  Into 
a  higher  conception  of  life,  it*  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  possibilities. 
Cloth.  91J90:  postpaid  11.30. 

Grenville  Kleiser  'j  Boo  fa 
How  to  Develop  Power  and 
Personality  in  Speaking 
Prartlrml  suggestion*  for  develop 
Ing  power  of  voice,  gest lire,  vucabu- 
lary.  Imagination.  English  style. 
Illustration.  memory,  extempore 
speech,  cunrenutlon.  silence,  the 
whisper,  the  eye,  etc.  Cloth,  $145; 
postpaid,  |1.4a 


Bookaellerm,  or  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  44-60 


dence  in  Speech  and  Mannei 

M r.  k  leiser  here  prvwrri  beta delln  1 U 
plan  for  systematically  developing  i 
high  tr;ie  of  manly  self-confidence 
CkAh,  9145;  jM*t|>al.l  ll  .AV 

Alfred  T.&fcXtU,  M.D. 

Nervea  in  Order;  or,  Tht 
Maintenance  of  Health 

one  of  the  sanest  honks  obtalnahlr 
on  the  sullen  of  livgtene,  digestion, 
exercise,  etc.,  and  th*l  reflect*  un  tin 
body  and  nerves.  Cloth,  ffl  .'<1  postpaid 
Nervea  in  Disorder 
The  reading  of  tins  hook  will  rlc 
much  to  relieve  tlx*  needle**  suffer 
lng»  of  nervous  people.  Indlratlnn 
wars  to  avoid  wear  and  tear  on  the 
nerves.  Cloth.  $1  .50  postpaid. 

E-  23d  Street,  New  York 


made  $1500  in  one  month 

AO  dnvt  later  he  had 


THIS is  the  largest  and  hand^nmn* 
confectionery  store  in  Springfield 
— 1  own  it  and  every  (jenny  is  due 
to  Popcorn  (  rispectc*  and  my  Crisp- 
cite  machine.  Others  have  done  as 
well  or  better.  Mr.  H,  W.  Rakins 
paid  his  last  Sio  for  rent  of  a  window 


$1500  in  the  Bank 


Today  Mr.  Kukln*  i*  with  ok*.  So  «u«rJ  a  man  is  be  that  he  is  now  iii>  oni)  partner 
Sr.  s.s.iaiai  in  (|,||  htuifteos,  and  Uaa  rh-irgi*  of  all  |hc  *.drs.  I'll  help  other  men  to  start 
In  the  same  business.  No  matter  where  you  lire,  li  you  want  to  get  in  a  business  of  your 
own,  and  will  writ#-  me.  either  Mr.  K.ikm*  or  1  will  answer  your  letter  and  tell  you  hciw  to  go  about 
iu  It  is  not  hard  to  in.ik*'  a  «iircr*»  «rf  thus  butitv***,  Anyonr  with  enemy  can  do  it. 

Every  Nickel  You  Take  in  Nets  ft 

You  Almost  Four  Cents  Profit  c!n°iJ!0m.tu 

The  profits  are  enormous  and  you  ran  make  lots  of  money  |  44X  with  this  ma- 

wberever  people  congn-gutc — wherever  there  is  a  Saturday  night  L  rv  chine, 
crowd.  Kent  a  window  .is  Mr,  Lukins  did.  nr  .<  small  rvjnm  or  \ 

even  *tift  in  your  own  Home.  It  is  a  great  husineas  -an  all  By  A 

the  year-round  money  maker.  y  I 

COME  TO  SEE  ME  AT  MV  EXPENSE  AB 

Wltluii  a  .4<x»  mile  r.cliu*  I  II  i»a>  traveling  airium  if  you  JiZ*— j* 

buv.  I  to  you  face  to  face  and  *|>«tw  >'".1  t lie*  won-  ^  1*^ 

*ou  h«>«*  to 

.  7 

.m-l  .ntptr*  III  rend  you  letter*  of  u«rr.  that  will  take 

your  breath  away.  I  K 

FRFF  My  Ilnok.  "Dollars  and  Sense,'"  ,|f.  p.uji'e.  illlMtf.il«'«l.  1  I 

1  ( 'nmpletr  tr. fur mutUMi  and  dory  1  how  I  huih  my  btu-  'T  IV  I  L 

inens.  Wriiciurlt.  Head  it.  TlK*nct>nie  to  Spring  field.  E  es 

W.  Z.  LONG  CO.,  962  High  St,  Springfield,  O. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


EXCEPTIONAL  OPPOKTL'Nin  l> 
Or  FI*.  RED  to  repromi  the  Urg-  «i  sukrri 
<4  tligrriHMtK  trr«  in  tlw  country,  'd  ing  41J 
vertyinc  Uirrni*»«iM-tei«  to  hiaiauf  *ctnrcr*  .uid 
OrUil€t>.  Lull  or  simrc  lime.  \V  i«k  pleasant 
and  |»rofits  large  CmpIihthts  buy  year  alter 
Itar.  Moii>  m|  nur  men  are  niakmg  hi< 
noTvcy.  lart  me  give  yon  hirihrr  n  lomu- 
lion.  Write  «  •«* 

SALKs  MANAGER 

TAYIjDR  P-Rij.h  id, 

KtfCHKVi  KR.  N.  \  , 

iiALHS.M  LN  lor  *nutl  iiwn*,  a  hole  tin»r 
*xle-ime.  Special  sales  |». 411  aiiowng  return 
<4  unsold  grKid*  ma kc^<| mi  k.  easy  dai  1  s  sale* 
llc*>  c«‘!»nniwfci.,ii  on  vmU  order  N»MK- 

THING  ENTIRELY  NKW.  Write  lor 
Wkrl  outfit  l*Kiav .  MAY  MEG.  CM 
212  Sigcl  .street.  Chicago.  III. 

TYPEWRITER  BARGAINS 

largest  stock  or  r\ pkwkitrr.4  > 

ta  America.  All  makes.  Undcnroodi.  1.  y 
Smiths  Kcfiiingtoiis,  etc  f  \  >  i  Mfrs.  price - 
founylessh  krnted  anywhere. applying  rent 
00  prxe.  F  ust  cia*-  rei*uilt  machine*  rent 
°ne  and  judge  <«»  ll>r»e  rnotl  liberal  term* 
Write  for  4  *4tal«»g  12S  1'vr‘ea  riier  fcropnnun 
IL'tjo  l*e*2».  31- Mi  VV.  Kike  St.. Chicago. 

A  mar.  can  gain  »ome  new  knowledge  from 
tke  Standard  liictumary  every  day  dinKich 
hii  a  Sole  Jile— and  tl^en  turn  it  ov  er  to  bis  ' 
Children  for  their  h*n*/it* 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 

PATENT f  1 IIAT  Plan  1  .  1  kNDPAY 

\ai  ire  ami  *  per  IligiKM  rcterrm  v«*. 
Ik*trc«uil>.  Piotimii  ?«.«  rea.  >r:.d 
•kv1‘  li  •» r  m«dei  for  nr*  titu. 

't  ii«»n  K.  1  01.1  man.  W.Muii|imi.  I )  4j. 

IlfLAS  \\  \XTK|i  Man  i.cmrirs  are 
ruling  |m*  |uciii  I'Oh  ii*«*d  ilu«»iicli  me.  X 
b-o,  *  w  ah  1  1  JuviiimirifNii  wantrsi^gni  i»ee. 

Adviced  III  I  I|r|  mlrlit  01  Mil  !rc  k  I*. 
Owen,  is  i  S*ei»  ItiUg  .  \\  I-Im»ct.*i».  1).  1‘. 

REAL  ESTATE  FARMS 


U.KVLLK  UOKN  AN  II  HOGS  are 
rapidly  making  termer*  in  the  Southern 
Steua  wealthy.  The  South  11  ibc  i<t« 
*oni  bch  ,md  the  natural  rralin  *1  Kmg 
All «  f.»  Act  qmcidv  while  laud  pnm  are 
,  e tunnel)  low.  value*  npxllv  ng 

|  Ailalta  biMiklct  and  '‘Southern  fi.  Id" 
i»'.ig4*  ne  free.  M  V  Ru.t1.trd9,  Land  and 
I  l"d  .*trial  Agt .  Southern  Ky  .  Room  •*»«, 
,  Waalungi on,  |l.  C. 


FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER 

*c  OH  ER  FOR  I  Or  Send  Iik  (ttamp*)  1 
and  roll  ol  film,  an  ^i/j*  g  nr  12  eavosure 
we  will  dci  clop  film  and  alta>  make  4  in*  Hire- 
Innn  the  bc9|  negative*.  Keautitoi  work. 

I service.  8ilu  nuiunitd  eniargemenu 
12V  ROANOKE  I'Yt’LK  COMPANY. 
ROANOKE,  VA. 


sax^Fri^ltsSr.1  In  Exceptional  Opportunity 

TC'l  ipp/sei^ Jopsa'  1,1  r,Mit,,**rn?  •••*  o.d-e»telill»li«tl  toun»t  linn 
a«  local  aun  t  and  :•  ovganirc  i-ariies  lor 
Wiatsc  Tesrv  n  ladis!  *!»veL  H  riu/or  fartkniart. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  A  CO. 

Ii2  Cswcrevatieas  I  Hasie  Beaton.  Mau. 


Ksaad  World  Tsars. 
For  fall  ia  farms  I  mi 
spph  C  o  n s  r 4  Liao, 
21  24  Stslo  Si..  N  T. 


•li^KffllTOUR' 


Sr-.Ml  ININ  A  I.IlSON*  9. INK  Ticket*  _  _ _ 

5SacU*biX.T£r  *— *t  . . -  . .  A'-k- 

h.  r.  UMii.flN*r«i  imii  ,  rranciKro  Kg  post  tl  on.  Booklet  read)-. 

I*a  WlrtrWrtX.  4  MII  II.II  Te^pW  Tsars.  144  Tressosl  Street,  fto«toa,  Maos. 


I M  Vs.  Ii  wtsi  ■  M. 


Develop  your  “POWER  and  PERSONALITY” 

fThe  man  who  can  speak  with  caso  anti  con¬ 
fidence  WINS.  He  can 

Oofle  it  ?aW  Deliver*»n  After  Dinner  Sprwh 

Addrrss  a  Board  Meeting  I*rrjp»we  a  Toast 
Make  a  Political  Spwch  Tell  a  Story  En training!)- 

Send  to  lay  to-  Grer.vilk?  Kleiber’s  new  book,  "  HOW  TO 
DEVELOP  POWER  AND  PERSONALITY.”  «2mo,  doth. 
$1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.40, 

FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  tt  NEW  YORK 
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“The  Final  Development  of  the 

A  jury  of  automobile  experts  passed  this  verdict.  The  endorsement  of  our 
engineers  was  not  enough.  They  built  the  car.  Their  judgment  was  biased.  We 
secured  unprejudiced  opinion  from  the  master  minds  of  the  automobile  world. 


We  avoided  haste 

and  sacrificed  the  early  sale  of  hundreds  of  these 
t  ars,  waiting  until  every  detail  of  design  Had 
liecn  perfected. 

I'ntil  power  and  weight  were  in  perfect  bal¬ 
ance  we  held  back,  f»w  eronomy  ol  ojieratioii 
lad  to  In1  maintained,  and  with  40  h.  p.  this 
new  car  weighs  but  3. 1 50  pounds. 

Stamina  had  to  lx-  definitely  proven,  for  the 
<<>ntinued  satisfaction  of  Velie  owners  must  Ik- 
maintained- 

Price  had  to  be  low,  for  the  Velie  has  always 
represented  the  utmost  in  real  usable  value. 

Now  we  are  ready.  F.very  detail  is  right — 
price,  stability,  power,  equipment,  design  are 
all  that  they  should  be. 

The  best  we  can  build 

We  stake  our  reputation  on  this  "  Light 
Six."  Our  best  work  has  gone  into  it.  It  is 
the  result  of  years  of  automobile  building.  Big 
successful  years  of  hard  work. 

Only  the  best  has  been  used.  Before  the 
first  car  was  built  expert  engineers  examined  the 
working  plans.  Specialists  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  were  consulted. 

The  experimental  cars  were  put  through  heart¬ 
breaking  tests.  We  tried  to  break  them  up. 
\Ve  tried  to  wear  them  out.  We  tried  to  prove 
them  unfit.  And  they  kept  on  running  per¬ 
fectly.  We  found  unexpected  speed,  wonder¬ 
ful  power  on  hills,  remarkable  get-away,  and 
easy  riding  was  a  feature  we  all  talked  aliout. 
You  are  certain  of  these  qualities. 


A  car  of  distinctive  beauty 

Automobile  owners  who  want  real  quality 
demand  distinctive  body  design. 

So  we  searched  Europe  for  the  true  stream 
line  body,  and  put  it  on  the  Velie  M  Light 

Six/9 

Even  the  radiator  is  designed  as  a  part  of  the 
body.  We  know  of  no  other  "  light  six  "  that 
has  gone  this  far. 

High  sides,  tapering  upholstery  ,  clear  running 
boards,  spare  tire*  at  the  rear — these  are  ex¬ 
clusive  features. 

Our  jury  of  experts  called  them  -4  distinctive 
notes  of  real  beauty.*' 

The  public  has  approved  their  verdict. 

Advanced  mechanical  features 

The  Velie  "Light  Six’"  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  a  >'car  ago.  The  big  features  have 
been  developed  in  the  past  few  months. 

Motor  is  of  the  famous  European  type — 
small  bore,  long  stroke,  high  speed — the  motor 
of  maximum  economy.  Copper-aluminum  and 
pressed  steel  arc  used  in  engine  base  and  oil 
case.  Real  engineering  design — light .  weight 
with  great  strength. 

Drive  is  by-  the  famous  French  Hotchkiss 
system  used  on  the  highest  priced  American 
built  cars.  The  springs  carry  the  driving 
power — easily  and  without  driving  shocks. 

A  tubular  drive  shaft  is  used.  The  side 
members  of  the  frame  are  not  offset.  2$% 
greater  strength  is  the  result. 


n  n  i"  .  c*  D  _ Bodies  include  five  and  six  passenger 

Koomy  Bodies  up  to  Six  rastengers  touring  cars,  two  passenger  roadster,  two 

passenger  convertible  roadster.  (Additional  price  for  six  passenger  touring  ear  and  enclosed  cars.) 
There  i*  nxotc  room  in  the  driver  s  scat  than  in  any  other  car  we  know  of.  And  there  is  nx>m  and 
IK-rhei  comfort  in  the  rear  seats.  "Unusual  Comfort  *'  was  the  verdict  of  the  jury  of  automobile 
engineers  who  passed  on  this  car. 

n  ..  .•  |  Here  arc  a  few  of  the  must  important  specifications : 

Specifications  are  exceptional  4<)  rea,  horsepower;  124"  wheelbase;  34*X  4"  tires. 

w"th  "non-skid**  rear  tirev  *-?"  rear  springs:  40*  front  springs;  (  ‘.ray  A  Davis  starting  and  light¬ 
ing  umt  |>ower  plain  spiral  drive  gears  in  I  imken  rear  axle. 


f  Send  for  oiUlog  end  new  booklet  “61  Reasons  Why” 

Velie  Motor  Vehicle  Co.,  Moline,  Ill. 


‘Light  Six’” 

61  New  Features 

found  in  combination 
only  in  the  Velie 


Hotchkiss  type  of  drive. 

No  strut  rods. 

No  torque  arms. 

Timken  axles. 

Spiral  drive  gears  in  rear  axle. 

Special  Strumbrrg  carburetor. 

Dash  ad )  ust merit  for  carburrtoc. 

Automatic  ad v*iue  of  ignition. 

Auxiliary  battery'  for emergency. 

Reversing  current  switch. 

Pressed  steel  oil  case. 

Aluminum  trank  cast. 

Phosphor  hruiise  backed.  babbitt  lined  trank 
•iuift  bearing*. 

Tubular  propeller  shaft. 

Spicer  universal  joints. 

F.  &  S.  annular  bearings  in  transmission. 
Junction  boxes  for  easy  inspection  of  wlrit  g. 

AH  electric  wiring  In  metal  conduits. 

Concealed  head  light  w  iring. 

Power  tire  pump. 

Self -lubrim  ting  bushings  in  steering  gear. 
Self-lubricating  bushings  in  pedal  shafts  and 
brake  rot  ker  shaft*. 

Muffler  cutout. 

Gasoline  gauge. 

Double  acting  foot  brake. 

Hot-air  Intake  through  cylinders. 

10  gallon  gasoline  tank. 

Vacuum  feed. 

Rot  king  gear  shift  lever. 

Double  bulb  hcudlighU. 

Single  prop  headlight  supports, 
ka  Tutor  blending  with  bod> . 

Ventilated  engine  hood. 

Rear  springs  set  adjacent  to  wheels 
J5%  Increase  in  axle  strength. 

No  offset  in  frame  side  members. 

Front  springs  inside  frame. 

Strict  turning  radius. 

**  Rest  foot**  pedals. 

Cowl  lamp. 

tuspeitmn  lamp  operated  from  cowl. 

Ventilating  ram-s  uion  wind  shield. 

Wind  shield  support  fastened  to  body  sills. 
Kxtra  tire  earner  at  rear. 

(Tear  running  board. 

( Lie- man  top  fastened  to  wind  shield. 

Concealed  door  hinges  and  handle#. 

Genuine  leather  upholstery. 

Leather  covering  on  back  of  front  ***at. 

Crowiwd  fenders. 

Extra  deep  front  seats. 

Endless  demountable  rim#. 

Horn  button  in  tenter  of  steering  wheel. 
Lighting  *  ircuit  fused. 

Any  combination  of  lights  ctutt lulled  from  das 
Dash  light  and  tail  light  M  series. 

Storage  spine  under  fn»i  l  and  rear  w t*. 

Hand  operated  tire  pump. 

Motor  driven  electric  born  under  hood. 

Tools  ,-arrled  in  .  asr*  i  1  front  doors. 

Radiator  mud  apron. 
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THE  MEANING  OF  ANTWERP’S  FALL 


THK  SWIFT  COLLAl’SE  of  Antwerp's  defenses  beneath 
the  rain  of  German  shells  driven  home  Co  our  press  ex¬ 
perts  the  lesson  of  Li6gc,  Namur,  and  Maubcugc,  that 
supposedly  impregnable  forti  fit  nations  an*  powerless  to  resist  the 
terrific  bombardment  of  Germany's  new  huge  siege-guns.  It 
also  evokes  from  editorial  olwneni  and  military  writers  a 
number  of  extremely  interesting  surmises  concerning  Germany's 
motives  for  turning  lack  to  the  attack  of  Antwerp  after  ignoring 
that  city  so  long,  and  the  proltuble  consi*quenccM  of  its  fall. 
Recalling  Napoleon's  remark,  that  Antwerp  in  the  hands  of  a 
strong  Continental  Power  would  Is*  Ma  pistol  pointed  at  En¬ 
gland's  heart,"  some  regard  its  capture  as  the  prelude  to  a  direet 
German  attack  against  England  by  air  and  sea.  Other  inter¬ 
pretations  are  that  the  German  forces  an*  maneuvering  for 
another  dash  ugainst  Paris;  that  they  an*  preparing  the  way  for 
a  retreat;  that  they  desired  Antwerp  for  its  own  sake  as  a  prize 
of  war,  ami  as  virtually  completing  the  oceupalion  of  Belgium; 
and  that  they  needed  it  as  the  right  base  of  a  new  and  stronger 
line  of  defense  against  which  the  Allies  urc*expected  to  spend 
their  strength  in  vain,  while  Germany  devotes  her  chief  attention 
to  crushing  the  Russian  armies  in  the  Hast, 

Antwerp,  one  of  the  great  gateways  of  Europe's  trade,  was  re¬ 
garded  by  many  as  the  most  effectively  fortified  rijy  in  Europe, 
I  In  addition  to  its  surrounding  circles  of  powerfully  arnnsl  and 
)  armored  forts,  planned  by  the  famous  Brialmont,  it  enjoyed  the 
protection  on  more  than  one  side  of  extensive  diked  meadows 
which  could  be  flooded  at  will,  like  the  fields  of  Holland.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  official  report  from  Berlin,  the  lirst  shot  against 

TERMS:  $3  a  year.  In  advance;  four  month*.  SI ;  single  copy.  10  cents; 
|  poUii#r  to  Canada  S3  cent*  a  year,  other  fotvlicn  pontage  $1.30  a  year 

(RECEIPT  of  payment  Is  shown  in  about  two  weeks  by  date  on  address  label. 
•ulMKTlpcIon  Including  the  month  Harm'd  CAPTION:  If  dale  is  not  properl} 
extended  after  each  jmymcnt.  notify  pubKUJiers  promptly.  Instruction*  for 
RENEWAL  DISCONTINUANCE,  or  CHANGE  OP  ADDRESS  should  be  sent 
fro  weeks  before  tin*  date  they  are  to  Into  effect.  H>»rh  old  and  nru  ad- 
Erases  must  always  be  given.  DISCONTINUANCE:  We  find  that  many  of 
our  subscribers  prefer  not  to  have  their  sullen  pilosis  interrupted  arid  their 


Antwerp  was  fired  on  S^plemUt  28,  and  the  German  infantry 
were  able  to  occupy  the  city  without  opposition  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  OctolwT  ft,  most  of  the  half  million  inhabitants  having 
lied  to  Holland  or  England,  and  the  defending  forces.  Belgian 
and  British,  having  matte  good  their  retreat  after  a  heroic  but 
hopeless  defense.  When  a  breach  hail  been  made  in  the  outer 
line  of  fortifications,  the  city  itself,  which  had  already  endured  a 
honih  attack  by  Z*pp*‘linx,  was  bombarded  by  artillery,  I  lie 
shells  falling  in  the  city,  according  to  one  correspondent,  at  I  he 
rate  of  twenty  a  minute.  But  this  terrific  fins  Berlin  reports 
tell  us,  was  directed  against  certain  liinitwl  areas,  the  d Mire  be¬ 
ing  to  s|>are  historical  monuments.  As  a  consequence,  only  lot  I 
houses,  chiefly  in  the  southwest  quarter  and  the  suburbof  Bcrchen, 
were  destroyed.  A  German  official  report*  of  the  capture,  as 
cabled  by  a  corres|>ondent  of  the  New*  York  World,  reads: 

“The  first  shot  was  fired  on  September  28  at  the  outer  lim*  of 
forts.  On  October  I  the  first  forts  were*  taken  by  assault.  The 
River  Net  In*  was  crossed  by  the  German  infantry  and  artillery 
on  October  tl  and  7. 

“On  the  7th  Antwerp  was  notified  that  a  bombardment  was 
imminent,  and  this  was  la-gun  at  12.30  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  OcIoIht  s.  Simultaneously  an  attack  was  made  oil  the 
inner  forts. 

“On  Oct olier  ft  two  of  the  inner  forts  were  taken.  At  2.30 
o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  October  ft  the  city  of  Antwerp  was 
occupied  by  German  infantry,  without  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  Belgians,  whose  conduct  was  valiant.  However,  the  effect  of 
the  German  artillery,  infantry,  and  marine  division  in  the  first 
attack  was  such  that  resistance  was  futile. 

“A  large  quantity  of  supplies  was  taken  by  the  Germans.  The 
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efficiency  of  the  German  troops  was  recognized  by  the  Emperor 
in  conferring  on  General  von  Beaeler  the  Order  of  Merit.” 

The  following  impressive  picture  of  the  entrance  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  into  Antwerp  is  from  the  pen  of  an  eye-witness.  E.  Alexan¬ 
der  Powell,  a  oorres|x>ndent  of  the  New  York  World: 

“Hard  on  the  heels  of  tin-  infantry  rumbled  artillery,  battery 
after  battery,  until  one  wondered  where  Krnpp  found  time  or 
steel  to  make  them.  These  were  the  forces  that  bail  lx*vn  in 
almost  constant  action  for  the  last  two  weeks,  and  that  for 
thirty-six  hours  had  poured  death  and  destruction  into  the  city, 
yet  the  horses  were  well  groomed  and  the  harness  well  polished. 

“Behind  the  ticld  batteries  rumbled  the  quick-firers!— the 
same  ponijxms  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  at  Wecrde  and 
elsewhere.  And  then,  hernldid  by  a  blare  of  trumpets  anil  a 
crash  of  kettle-drums,  came  the  cavalry,  cuirassiers  in  helmets 
and  breastplates  of  burnish'd 
Mtccl,  hussars  in  IxTrogged  jackets 
und  fur  busbies,  ami  finally  the 
uhlans,  riding  amid  forests  of 
lances  under  a  cloud  of  fluttering 
pennons. 

“But  this  was  not  all,  nor 
nearly  all,  for  after  the  uhlans 
came  the  bluejackets  of  the 

naval  division,  broad-shouldered, 
bewhiiikercd  fellows,  with  caps 
worn  rukishly  und  a  roll  of  seu 
in  their  gait.  Then  the  Bavarian 
infantry  in  dark  blue,  the  Saxon 
iufuntry  in  light  blue,  und 
Austrians  in  uniforms  of  bcau- 
liful  silver  gray,  and.  last  of  all, 
a  squadron  of  gendarmes  in 
silver  und  botth-gn-en. 

“As  that  great  lighting  ma¬ 
chine  swung  past  I  could  not  but 
marvel  ut  how  the  gallant, 
chivalrous,  ami  courageous  but 
ill-preparid  little  army  of  Bel¬ 
gium  liad  held  it  l»uck  as  long  us 

it  had.” 

Driven  from  Belgium's  last  and 
strongest  citadel,  the  Belgian 
Government  moved  to  Ostcml 
and  later,  by  the  courtesy  of 
France,  to  Havre.  In  the  retreat 
of  the  defending  army  some 
‘JO. QUO  Belgians  and  1,500  British 
were  forced  across  the  Ixinler 
into  liollund,  where  they  will  be 
interned  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

According  to  Mr.  de  Cartier,  a 
Belgian  diplomat,  his  country  si  ill  has  “an  army  of  SO, 000  men, 
which  is  practically  intact,  headed  by  the  King,  and  pre|>ared 
to  tight  until  victory  is  finally  achieved." 

As  the  sinking  of  three  British  cruisers  by  one  German  sub¬ 
marine  a  few  weeks  ago  brought  into  question  the  value  of 
battle-ships  in  modern  naval  warfare,  so  the  continued  success  of 
the  great  German  siege-howitzers,  culminating  in  the  battering 
down  of  Antwerp’s  “ im pregnable"  “forts,  raises  grave  doubts 
concerning  the  value  of  strongly  fortified  positions  in  modern 
warfare  on  land.  “More  ami  more  it  is  lieing  demonstrated 
that  forts  are  helpless  U-fore  modern  artillery."  remarks  the 
Paris  Tun pM,  and  the  Liberia,  of  the  same  city,  says  that  Ant¬ 
werp's  fate  marks  “the  final  victory  of  attack  over  defense  in 
the  long  struggle  between  guns  and  armor."  The  big  military 
lesson  of  this  war.  thinks  the  New  York  Telegraph,  is  that  “no 
fortress  or  fortification  yet  devised  by  man  can  withstand  the 
artillery  devised  by  man.”  “Heavy  fortifications  and  long 
sieges  are  things  of  the  past."  remarks  the  St.  Louis  (Sloln- 
Itemorral,  and  the  New  York  Timm  |x»ints  out  that  “to  fortify 
is  to  invite  attack."  “The  defense*  of  Antwerp  occasioned 
damage  beyond  hope  of  roiwir,  while  Brussel*  stands  unharmed 
to-day  because  unfortified,"  notes  The  Ti  nm i,  and  adds:  “What 


Paris  with  its  great  muniments  harely  escaped  is  now  seen  in  the 
fate  of  Antwerp."  A  Paris  dispatch  quotes  a  Colonel  Housset 
as  saying  that  Antwerp  teaches  “the  futility  of  permanent 
fortifications."  and  that  “the  real  safeguard  of  a  nation  is  an 
effective  military  force  that  can  stay  an  army  of  invasion."  He 
predicts  that  permanent  fortifications  will  lx*  superseded  by 
“rude  works  of  easy  and  quick  construction,  which  can  be 
placed  anywhere  according  to  the  need  of  the  hour."  And  in 
the  New  York  Tribune  we  read: 

“The  French  quickly  learmd  the  first  big  lesson  of  this  war 
and  abandoned  to  the  enemy  the  other  frontier  fortresses  which 
they  could  not  defend  with  the  aid  of  mobile  tnxips.  They 
evacuated  Lille,  I,aon,  Isi  Fere,  und  Heims  when  they  were 
obliged  to  fall  back  before  Von  K luck’s  advance.  They  clung 

to  Verdun  and  the  other  eastern 
frontier  strongholds  only  be¬ 
cause  those  formed  a  port  of  the 
actual  hat  tie-line.  Verdun  has 
not  yet  l>cen  isolated,  ami  the 
Germans  have  never  lx*cn  able  to 
gain  positions  from  which  they 
could  IxmilMird  it  at  leisure  with 
their  big  guns.  It  would  doubt¬ 
less  fall,  as  other  fortresses  have 
fallen,  if  it  should  Im*  once 
stript  of  the  defense  which  the 
pri*senee  of  large  1mmIU*s  of  nio- 
bile  troops  has  assund  it." 

On  the  other  huml,  the  Brooklyn 
Standard  I'nion  thinks  that  “the 
experience  of  Antwerp,  Liege, 
and  Namur  dix*s  not  spell  the 
end  of  fortifications  at  vantag<- 
points.  but  it  does  make  it  im¬ 
perative  that  they  lx*  equipp'd 
with  wcu|N>nx  which  equal  the 
range  of  the  besiegers'  guns." 
That  forts  “have  served  and  are 
still  serving  a  very  useful  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  present  campaign  ” 
is  affirmed  by  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  which  argues  that, 

“llml  it  not  Ixs-n  for  the 
fortifications  at  Liege  and  Namur 
the  German  armies  would  have 
swept  through  Belgium  like  u 
flash  in  aa*corduncc  with  the 
original  intention.  They  would 
have  fallen  ujxin  and  prolvablv 
destroyed  the  French  force*  b»*- 
foro  their  mobilization  had  been  completed  and  lx*fore  the  arri¬ 
val  on  the  field  of  the  British  reinforcements  under  General 
French,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  hostilities  might  have  taken 
an  entirely  different  turn. 

“What  was  it  that  impclhd  the  Germans  to  affront  public 
opinion  and  to  assume  all  the  risks  they  did  by  violating  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium?  It  was  the  existence  of  the  strong  forti¬ 
fications  by  which  the  French  had  sought  to  safeguard  their 
eastern  frontier.  It  was  the  chain  of  forts  along  the  Toul- 
Verdun-Belfort  line . 

“Nor  d«x*s  the  argument  that  fortifications  are  useless  find  any 
support  in  the  o|x-rations  along  the  Austro-Hussian  frontier. 
There  the  first  substantial  success  which  the  Russians  achieved 
was  in  the  occupation  of  Ix-mlx*rg.  This,  however,  is  an  open 
city  whose  capture  presented  no  difficulty.  Hail  it  been  as 
strongly  fortified  as  Antwerp  the  udvamx*  of  the  Russians  would 
have  lx*«*n  indefinitely  retardi*d.  !*rzemysl  is  a  stronghold,  and 
when  they  reached  then*  they  encountered  an  obstacle  which 
checked  their  progress.  . . 

“As  for  the  important  pari  which  fortifications  an*  playing 
on  the  naval  side  of  the  war,  then*  can  lx*  no  differonce  of  opinion. 
Why  hasn't  the  navy  assumed  the  aggn*ssive  and  started  in  to 
*dig  the  ruts  out  of  their  holes,'  as  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  recently 
declared  might  become  neis-ssary? 

“Because  those  holes  are  defended  by  the  groat  guns  ut  the 
fortifications  of  Kiel,  Wilhelmsbaven,  Cuxhavcn.and  Helgoland 
and  the  British  an*  not  taking  the  chances  which  attack  would 
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involve.  Fortifications  have  their  essential  uses.  and  the  case  of 
Antwerp  proves  nothing  to  the  contrary." 

In  estimating  ‘he  value  of  Antwerp's  fall  to  Clermany  our 
editors  are  of  many  opinions.  "The  moral  elleet  will  be  great, 
tiring  the  Germans  with  now  enthusiasm  and  depressing  the 
Allies,"  says  the  Jacksonville  Florida  T imru-l'nion.  As  the 
Detroit  Ncu>*  sees  it,  the  main  object  in  capturing  Antwerp 
was  "to  relieve  the  German  Army  in  Belgium  of  a  menace  on 
its  right  which  existed  as  long  as  the  city  sheltered  the  Belgian 
Army,  ready  to  make  a  sortie  at  an  opportune  moment."  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  agrees  that  the  taking  of  Antwerp  is  "a 
*ueee»»  of  substantial  importance,"  freeing  the  German  rear  and 
line  of  communications  from  a  constant  menace,  and  releasing 
a  considerable  force  of  German  troops  for  the  reenforcemenl 
of  the  main  battle-lino.  To  the  rumors  that  Antwerp  will  be 
used  as  a  naval  and  Zeppelin  base  for  operations  against  Kngland. 
niitorial  observers  oppose  substantial  obstacles.  The  city, 
*s  the  Cincinnati  Time*- St  nr  reminds  us,  is  on  the  River  Scheldt, 
which  does  not  reach  the  North  Sea  until  it  has  traversed  forty 
miles  of  Dutch  territory.  Therefore  it  could  not  Iw*  utilized 
as  a  naval  base  without  violating  Dutch  neutrality,  an  intention 
which  the  German  Government,  according  to  Berlin  dispatches, 
has  officially  repudiated.  As  the  base  for  an  aerial  at  tuck  against 
Kngland.  says  the  New  York  Sun,  Antwerp  has  no  advantage 
over  Brussels,  which  the  Germans  already  held.  As  Thr  Sun 
it,  "the  great  permanent  gain  to  Germany  in  the  fall  of 
Antwerp,  in  ease  of  her  general  suceess  in  the  wur,  is  the  estale 
lished  possession  of  this  important  and  long-coveted  port  of  sea 
■'onimeree.”  And  the  Springfield  Republican  reminds  us  that 
"Antwerp  is  not  only  an  objective  so  valuable  in  itself  that  the 


struggle  for  its  possession  has  raustsl  many  wars  and  has  been 
the  main  cause  of  the  neutralizing  of  Belgium,  but  it  has  great 
defensive  value  in  tin*  present  war  by  definitely  covering  the 
northern  flank  of  o|>erations  in  this  field.”  Walter  E.  Ives,  a 
former  lieutenant  in  the  Prussian  Army,  writing  in  the  New  York 
Times,  says  that  in  a  military  sense  Antwerp  is  "the  key  of 
northern  France,”  and  that  its  possession  by  Germany  will 
frustrate  the  flanking  strategy  of  the  Allies.  He  contends, 
moreover,  that — 

"The  Teutons,  with  their  flanks  now  covered  and  amply 
prot**eted,  will  lie  able  to  withdraw  their  advanced  lines  of  the 
center  by  degrees  until  they  roach  tin*  line  of  Antwerp-Maubeuge- 
MH/.ieres-Montmedy-Mctz.  As  they  withdraw,  their  lines  will 
close  up  and  thus  gain  in  firmness  and  |*>wer  of  resistance  in 
proportion  to  the  narrow  mg  of  the  territory  which  they  will 
have  to  defend.” 


At  the  same  time,  he  says,  the  great  guns  that  overthrew  Ant¬ 
werp  are  now  free  for  tin*  investment  of  Belfort  or  Verdun,  and 

"Should  Verdun  share  the  fate  of  Antwerp,  the  way  to  Chftlons 
and  Paris  would  lie  opened  to  the  German  Army  of  the  left 
Hank,  and  therefore  here,  as  in  the  center  and  the  north,  the 
letter  prospects  lie  now  with  the  German  cause — because  of 
Antwerp." 

But  despite  such  expressions  of  German  optimism,  many 
observers  regard  the  fall  of  Antwerp  us  prolonging  rather  than 
shortening  the  war.  "That  the  war  will  he  prolonged  by 
German  jsissession  of  Antwerp  is  the  first  reflection  tin*  week’s 
developments  force  upon  one,"  says  the  Springfield  Hr  publican, 
and  this  view  was  reflected  in  the  commodities  markets,  where 
the  price  of  wheat  jumped  upward  on  the  announcement  of 
Antwerp's  eapit ulat ion.. 
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THE  BOER  DISAFFECTION 


THE  THREATENED  DISORDER  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa — “the  other  U.  S.  A. “—has  come  as  a 
shock  to  Great  Britain,  it  is  noted,  at  the  very  hour 
when  her  pride  in  the  unquestioned  and  unanimous  support 
of  colony,  dependency,  and  dominion  had  reached  its  height. 
Everywhere  throughout  the  Empire,  apparently,  the  call  to 
arms  against  the  Double  Alliance  had  l>een  the  truce  of  private 


LOUIS  BOTHA 

This  Boer  commander-in-chief  who  fought  Britain  desperately  a 
few  years  ago  and  has  since  become  Premier  and  practical  ruler 
of  British  South  Africa  locwrt*  ti»at  (tie  B«>en« "  would  to-day  ten 
time*  rather  be  under  the  British  than  the  German  flag." 


quarrels.  In  Ireland,  Canaria,  India.  Australia,  and  Africa 
the  individual  grievance  was  laid  aside  and  official  assurance 
was  given  of  loyal  support  to  the  mother  country.  Indeed, 
as  the  Baltimore  .Ve trt  and  other  papers  point  out,  the  attitude 
of  South  Africa  was  especially  conspicuous.  The  public  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Premier  Botha  that  the  Government  of  the 
Union  would  definitely  side  with  England  carnc  as  crowning 
proof  that  England's  generous  treatment  of  the  Union  since  the 
Boer  War  had  not  been  in  vain.  But  England's  satisfaction 
has  been  short-lived,  for  the  open  revolt  of  Colonel  Maritz.  the 
apparent  implication  of  German  Southwest  Africa,  and  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  proportion  of  burghers  siding  with  Botha 
or  Maritz,  place  England,  say  sc  vend  editors,  in  a  (Misition 
rniught  with  more  danger  than  is  immediately  nppnrcnt.  In 
the  first  place,  the  expulsion  of  Britain  from  Africa,  with  German 
success  in  Europe,  the  Washington  Timet  explains,  would 
threaten  her  whole  Empire.  Dissolution  would  proceed  inev¬ 
itably.  for  "  Egypt  would  be  demanded  by  Turkey,  and  Turkey, 
with  the  lun-king  of  u  victorious  Germany,  might  lake  il  back. 
Thai  would  mean  a  German  Suez;  that,  in  turn.  German  domi¬ 
nation  of  the  route  to  India."  And  this,  in  contrast  lo  a  possi¬ 
ble  Anglo-French  Africa,  with  Britain  in  possession  of  territory 
•  \ tending  a  thousand  miles  cast  and  west,  and  iiurtli  and  south 
•*ui  the  Cape  to  Cairo,  is  to  the  Britoa  uut (linkable. 


A  menace  even  graver,  and  inde|xmdcnt  of  the  European  out¬ 
come.  is  pointed  out  by  other  editors.  “The  revolt  itself  may 
not  be  serious,”  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  but  “its  main 
importance,  at  present,  is  more  symptomatic  than  military." 
In  similar  vein  the  Baltimore  News  explains: 

"The  danger  lie*  not  so  much  in  whatever  annoyance  Maritz 
nmy  cause  the  Colonial  Government,  but  in  the  pn*e**dent  and 
the  exaggerated  rumors  of  it  that  an*  likely  to  spread  to  other 
■actions  of  the  Empire  where  there  is  perhaps  more  real  dis¬ 
affection.  It  requires  no  strain  upon  the  imagination  to  picture 
the  straits  Great  Britain  would  be  in  should  her  Mohammedan 
subjects  rise.  It  has  been  Germany's  hope  to  sec  them  rise; 
and  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  once  tidings  reached 
them  of  England's  inability  to  con t ml  one  of  her  colonies,  the 
fever  of  insurrection  would  spread.  History  furnishes  many  un 
example  of  heterogeneous  empires  gone  to  pieces  in  just  that 
manner.” 

The  Pont  dwells  upon  tin*  contagious  quality  of  such  a  di-- 
affection  and  asserts  that  "the  nerves  of  the  Empire  will  Ik-  set 
•quiver.  ...  May  not  the  Egyptian  Nationalists  think  to  sv 
their  opportunity  in  England's  crisis?  Despite  all  that  Indian 
princes  and  rajas  have  said,  may  not  the  Young  India  move¬ 
ment  show  itH  head  menacingly?"  And  The  Post  is  sure  that 
"solar  Englishmen  are  gravely  considering  the  possibilities." 

England's  chance  of  avoiding  all  serious  difficulty,  others 
point  out.  lies  in  the  confidence  which  it  has  already  won  in 
South  Africa,  and  the  fact  that  the  Boers  of  the  Union  have 
grown  to  believe  that  Britain  means  lo  respect  their  nationality. 
Botha’s  own  words  were:  “Tho  many  here  in  the  past  have 
been  hostile  to  the  British  flag,  they  would  to-day  ten  times 
rather  lie  under  the  British  than  the  German  Hag” — definitely 
indicating  the  tremendous  change  in  the  Boers'  attitude  in  the 
last  few  years.  "This  change  has  come  about,"  explains  t lu- 
New  York  Times,  “os  a  result  of  an  act  of  statesmanship  not 
often  (qual«>d  in  breadth  of  spirit  and  in  courage 

“By  the  South  Africa  Act  of  MOD  the  Colonies  of  the  Cnpe  of 
Good  Hope,  Natal,  the  Transvaal,  and  the  Orange  River  were 
united  in  a  legislative  union  as  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  The 
popular  body  of  the  legislature,  the  House  of  Assembly,  is 
elected  by  the  whole  people  on  a  broad  franchise,  and  front  tin- 
start  the  Dutch  Boer  memlxrs,  known  as  the  Nationalists  and 
led  bv  General  Botha,  have  outnumbered  all  other  political 
factions  combined.  The  English  and  Dutch  languages  are  both 
official  and  are  laith  used  in  the  schools.  The  Governor-General 
is  appointed  by  the  King,  but  the  English  turned  over  the  pnpu- 
lar  control  of  the  Union  to  the  Dutch,  whom  they  had  l*«eii 
fighting  eight  years  liefore.  Now  we  see  the  result.  The-e 
Dutchmen  ‘would  ten  times  rather  lie  under  the  British  than  the 
German  flag.’  It  is  a  splendid  triumph  for  the  bold  and  bn»ad 
statesmanship  of  the  British  Empire." 

Writing  in  a  German  paper,  the  Hamburg  FremdenblaU.  a 
Prof.  Paul  Gamassa,  who  has  spent  ten  years  in  the  Transvaal, 
discusses  quite  frankly  the  situation  in  South  Africa,  and  em¬ 
phasizes  the  fact  that  the  Boers  an-  “clinging  to  the  idea  of 
realizing  their  race  and  national  ideals  under  the  British  flog." 
In  addition,  he  sees  no  “call  of  the  blood"  between  the  Boer  and 
German.  In  his  opinion,  the  Boer  still  recalls  Germany's 
failure  to  answer  to  that  call  and  give  him  expected  help  during 
the  Boer  War.  The  German  Professor  foresaw  no  revolution 
at  the  time  that  he  wrote,  September  25,  but  rather  an  open 
conflict  between  the  Boers  and  the  Germans. 

Such  opinions  as  this  indicate  that  England’s  fears  over  tin* 
"revolt"  may  be  exaggerated.  It  has  been  stated  that  German 
Southwest  Africa  has  not  the  men  nor  wealth  to  aid  the  Muntz 
faction  against  the  Union,  unless  a  vast  number  of  the  Union 
Boers  go  over  to  the  German  standard.  There  is,  in  addition, 
another  consideration  that  may  weigh  heavily  with  the  sympa¬ 
thizers  of  Maritz,  and  tliat  is  the  action  or  Portugal  in  siding 
definitely  with  England.  And  the  New  York  World  reminds  us 
that  “in  that  quarter  of  the  world  the  little  Republic  has  power 
by  no  means  to  1m*  despised." 
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SECOND  THOUGHTS  ON  ATROCITIES 

THE  TENDENCY  of  certain  of  the  warring  nations  to 
regard  the  United  States  Government  a.s  a  referee  to 
whom  appeals  should  In-  made  when  the  other  side 
does  not  "fight  fair"  has  perhaps  given  the  various  atrocity 
stories  especial  importance  in  our  eyes.  But  our  press  have 
begun  to  protest  against  believing  all  that  the  combatants 
choose  to  say  of  each  other,  and  it  is  noticed  that  in  both  England 
and  Germany  objections  are  being  heard  against  taking  such 
charges  too  seriously.  I<ord  Roberts,  for  instance,  has  been 
telling  his  fellow  countrymen  how  unsportsmanlike  it  is  to 
abuse  the  enemy.  We  learn  from  the  I»ndon  Labor  Leadtr 
that  the  Berlin  VanrArts,  before  its  suspension,  did  good  work 
tn  investigating  "the  truth  of  the  various  accounts  of  atrocities 
on  the  part  of  the  Allies  with  which  Germany  is  being  flooded 
just  as  we  are  being  flooded  with  stories  of  'the  Huns."’  Yet  ut 
the  same  time  there  an*  fresh  "floods."  Then-  is  the  official, 
statement  of  the  French  Government  charging  the  Germans 
with  violations  of  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare,  and  the  accounts 
from  several  sources  of  Russian  atrocities  in  East  Prussia.  A 
I'nited  Press  correspondent  in  Berlin  has  told  of  Cossack  butcher¬ 
ies  and  maltreatment  of  women.  The  New  York  Erening  Paul 
reprints  from  the  Berliner  Tngeblntl  Mr.  Paul  Linden  berg's 
story  of  eleven  mutilated  women  found  at  Soldau.  He  tells 
of  the  devastation  of  Gerdauen  and  Nordenburg.  and  quotes 
from  an  official  dispatch: 

"Two  days  after  the  battle  of  Dorothove,  I  saw  on  the  tiutt- 
stadt-Seeburg  mail  a  troop  of  recruits,  about  twenty-one  men. 
who  the  day  before  had  been  attack**!  by  Cossacks.  Every 
one  of  the  recruits  had  had  either  a  leg  or  a  hand  out  off.  ami  they 
had  been  left  so  to  lie  on  the  road.  A  gendarme  had  accom¬ 
panied  the  recruits,  and  he  lay  upon  the  road  chained  in  a  kneeling 
[Misition,  his  hands  bound  behind  his  back.  His  nose  and  ears 
had  been  cut  off.  Most  of  these  men  were  still  living.” 

Then  the  French  list  of  German  atrocities,  a  copy  of  which 
has  been  filed  with  our  State  Department,  accuse*  the  enemy  of 
violation  of  the  Hague  convention  of  1907.  It  cites  instances 


THE  SlUN  THAT  NEVER  STICK*. 

— Hanny  In  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  A'wi  l’rMi 


of  the  killing  of  wounded  and  prisoners,  of  wanton  burning  and 
l>ombardment  of  villages,  and  of  firing  on  Red  Cross  nurses. 
The  charge  of  systematic  and  authorized  devastation  is  made  in 
these  words: 

"FVom  examination  of  letters  written  by  and  found  on  the 
persons  of  German  soldiers  it  appears: 


"That  the  burning  of  villages  has  been  a  general  measure. 

"That  the  killing  of  inhabitants  has  also  lieeii  a  general 
measure. 

"That  these  atrocities  have  been  committed  exclusively  at 
pla**>s  defend**!  exclusively  by  the  French  Army  and  not  by 
the  inhabitants. 

"That,  the  order  of  execution  was  given  by  the  commanding 
officer  (a  wlonel  at  some  places,  a  corps  commander  at  others)." 

But  the  Milwaukee  Free  Prtas  protest*  against  the  "unfair 
and  insincere”  emphasis  which  our  newspapers  and  magazine* 


THE  IRON  CROSS. 

—  ll.mliiiK  iii  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 


have  laid  upon  the  atrocity  charges  against  Germany.  It 
wonders  "what  these  same  publications  would  be  doing  if  the 
French  and  English,  or  the  Russians,  were  fighting  on  German 
soil,  if  they  were  In-sieging  and  taking  German  cities.  The  same 
destruction  that  is  now  visited  on  Antwerp  or  Reims  would 
then  lie  the  lot,  say,  of  Straashurg  or  Hamburg."  The  soil 
which  has  the  misfortuno  to  bo  the  theater  of  war  must  bear  the 
consequences,  continues  this  Milwaukee  daily.  And, 

"To  expect  Germany,  fighting  as  site  is  against  a  world  of 
enemi***  and  for  her  very  national  existence,  to  bomliard  threaten¬ 
ing  cilii*s  with  confetti  and  spare  churches,  when  they  an-  used 
bv  the  enemy  for  military  purposes,  is  to  expect  something 
pathetically  absurd. 

"She  is  doing  only  what  that  enemy  would  bo  doing  were  he 
fighting  for  advantage  on  German  soil.  If  the  French  or  the 
Belgians  think  more  of  their  cities  than  they  do  of  their  strategic 
importance,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  surrender  them  before  the 
work  of  destruction  commences. 

"The  horror  and  the  waste  of  war  can  not  be  minimized,  but 
it  is  no  evidence  of  either  the  sanity  or  fair  play  of  certain 
numerous  American  journals  when  they  emphasize  the  havoc 
wrought  by  the  triumphant  German  arms  as  if  somehow  that 
reflected  upon  the  character  of  their  warfare  or  tho  civilization 
of  the  nation." 

Even  in  England  there  is  a  manifest  weariness  of  atrocity 
charges  against  the  nation's  enemy.  It  is  being  suggested  that 
the  Press  Bureau  might  censor  some  of  the  obviously  fabricated 
mutilation  stories,  for  instance,  ami  give  the  nation  a  little  more 
news  about  the  fighting.  And  The  Labour  Leader,  a  London 
Socialist  weekly,  which  opposes  the  war,  accuses  the  daily  press 
of  the  country  of  "organized  unfairness”  on  this  subject.  "The 
‘atrocities’  are  the  excuse  for  the  assertion  that  we  are  fighting 
a  holy  war.”  But  to  The  Labour  Leader  the  idea  of  "a  holy  war 
with  the  aid  of  Russians.  Servians,  Japanese,  Turcos,  and 
Gurkhas  is  very  funny.”  And  it  continues  with  a  few  point*  d 
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words-  on  the  subject  of  British  unfairness-  ami  hyiwcrisy.  In 
the  Boer  War,  for  instance: 

"Wo  ought  surely  to  remember  that  we  won*  credited  with 
alroriticit  pretty  much  on  the  same  level  as  the  German  atrocities 
of  to-day.  ami  that  in  Kmm-e  pictures  of  our  soldiers  tossing  up 
Bo?r  Imbies  and  catching  them  upon  their  lance-point*  were 
printed :  and  remembering  these  things,  we  ought  to  receive 
accounts  of  German  doings  with  caution . .  . 

"( 'onsidcring  that  Germany  is  fighting  for  life  against  six 
nations  and  a  horde  of  savages,  it  is  not  surprising  that  her 
methods  of  war  are  brutal  they  have  to  U-.  Lord  Kitchener 
said  that  war  was  not  fought  with  rose-water.  He  has  taken 
enre  that  this  war  shall  not  be  fought  with  rose-water.  He  and 
Ins  fellow  Cabinet  Ministers  an-  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
Japanese  and  Indians  have  b«i-n  brought  into  a  European  war, 
and  it  is  with  the  eonnivanee  of  Britain  that  Tun-os  are  fighting 
for  France.  Britain  has  lost  all  elaim  to  be  considered  n  civilized 
nation  henceforth.  The  methods  of  Turros  and  Gurkhas  art-  a 
horror,  and  the  press  do  not  attempt  to  deny  the  fact,  but 
expect  us  til  applaud  stories  of  Turcos  cutting  ofT  the  heads  of 
wounded  Germans  and  flourishing  them  about.  It  is  not  long 
since  France  denied  that  she  had  any  intention  of  using  Tureos 
in  Kunipean  warfare . 

“ But  this  is  a  holy  war.  and  a  war  of  civilization!  As  General 
Villa,  the  Mexican  bandit,  has  recently  exprest  his  sympathy 
with  Britain  and  his  horror  at  German  atrocities,  it  is  a  matter 
for  surprize  that  he  has  not  been  oski-d  to  join  the  rest  of  our 
gentle  and  civilized  Allies.” 

Nevertheless,  there  are  a  number  of  papers  in  this  country' 
which  deplore  the  inhumanity  which  they  believe  characterizes 
some  of  the  combatants  in  Europe.  The  New  York  Tribune,  for 
instance,  is  moved  to  ask: 

“Is  the  Kaiser  going  to  prosecute  this  war  to  an  end  on  the 
theory  that  Germany’s  adhesion  to  the  modernized  rules  of  war 
is  also  not  worth  the  parchment,  it  was  written  on?  Civiliza¬ 
tion’s  progress  is  slow,  and  in  no  field  slower  than  in  the  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  the  savageries  of  war.  But  the  code  of  1007  was  an 
advance  on  all  previous  codes,  and  was  therefore  a  signal  gain 
for  humanity.  Is  Germany  willing  to  take  the  lead  in  neutral¬ 
izing  that  gain  and  dragging  war  back  to  the  levels  of  medieval 
barbarity?" 

And  the  Providence  Journal  sums  tip  an  editorial  discussion 
of  the  subject  with  the  words: 

‘‘All  the  tramping  of  Germany’s  legions,  all  the  thunder  of 
her  bombs  and  batteries,  can  not  drown  out  the  cry  of  one  little 
Belgian  child." 


THE  NEW  WAY  WITH  THE  TRUSTS 

RESIDENTS  ami  Congresses  have  won  or  lost  elections 
and  reputations  by  their  handling  of  the  trust  problem. 
So  when,  by  the  passage  of  the  Clayton  and  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  Bills  and  the  alvandonment  for  the  nones*  of  the  rail  way - 
securities  measure,  Congress  and  the  Administration  submit 
to  a  waiting  nation  the  fulfilment  of  a  party  promise  and  a 
Presidential  policy,  that  nation  looks  up  from  its  war  maps  and 
its  editorial  representatives  forget  for  a  moment  the  armies 
before  IVzemysl  and  Verdun.  The  severest  critics  of  the  new 
legislation  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  indignant  radicals  who 
denounce  it  as  a  surrender  to  big  business,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
apprehensive  and  conservative  ones  who  consider  it  "tin*  cap¬ 
stone  of  the  series  which  hinders  prosperity  by  its  threats  against 
hig  business."  Among  the  former,  on  this  occasion,  is  Senator 
Rwd  (Dem..  Mo.),  who  rose  to  the  rhetorical  height  of  deaerilv- 
ing  the  Clayton  Bill  us  a  "sort  of  Hague  propaganda  promulgated 
under  a  white  flag  to  the  smithing  melody  of  ‘Peace  on  earth, 
good  will  toward  the  trusts.”’  Among  the  latter  is  the  Sun 
Francisco  Chronicle  (Rep.),  which  comes  out  of  the  West  with  o 
vigorous  editorial  thumping  this  "utterly  vicious"  legislation 
with  its  "muddling  interference"  with  business,  its  gross  class 
discrimination,  its  "outrageous  interference  with  the  constitu¬ 
tional  powers  of  the  States"  which  "should  make  the  Inim-s  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  turn  in  their  grave."  Big  business  itself,  us 
represented  by  the  papers  the  big  business  men  read,  is  inclined 
to  think  the  Clayton  Omnibus  Bill  harmless  and  futile,  hut 
mischievous  in  so  far  as  it  is  effective.  "Toothless"  is  th*» 
favorite  adjective  of  the  New  York  editorial  writers.  The  New 
York  Herald  (Ind.)  also  uses  "unnecessary,”  The  Evening  Mad 
(Prog.)  "inopportune,  flabby,  and  ineffectual,"  and  The  Journal 
of  ('omnurcr  "unworkable."  The  Democratic  Brooklyn  Kagl*'s 
highest  praise  is  that  "it  might  have  been  worse,"  which  is 
hardly  more  commendatory  of  its  framers  than  the  New  York 
Tribune's  plain  words  calling  it  "a  muddle  and  a  sham."  an 
unquestionable  masterpiece  as  a  "breeder  of  litigation"  and 
"clearly  the  most  unncceftsary  and  the  least  intelligent  ochievc- 
inent  of  the  present  Congress."  All  these  papers  profess  to 
lielieve  that  this  law  supplementing  the  Sherman  Act  will  Is- 
practically  a  dead  letter.  But  the  real  trouble,  nc'-ording  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune  (Prog.),  is  that  "it  is  as  vague  in  its  phraseology 
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as  it  is  drastic  in  its  intent — it  is  a  leap  into  the  worst  jungle  of 
the  twilight  zone.”  It  took  decades,  as  the  New  York  Timm 
(Ind.  Dm.)  notes,  to  understand  the  short  and  simple  Sherman 
Law,  and  hen-  is  each  of  the  two  supplementing  statutes  "longer 
and  more  complex  and  fuller  of  doubtful  points  than  the  law 
which  it  is  to  clarify!”  We  are  given,  says  the  New  York  Sun 
(Ind.),  speaking  for  the  business  man,  ”a  vast  labyrinth  of 
prohibition  and  restriction  through  which  every  concern  above 
the  level  of  a  corner  grocery  will  have  to  feel  its  way.  The 
inevitableness  of  contravention  of  some  clause  by  almost  any 
business  man  is  evident  until  the  whole  field  of  affairs  is  plotted 
and  mapped  by  means  of  administrative  rulings  and  court 
decisions.” 

Well,  replies  the  Columbia  Stair  iDem.),  to  the  critics  as¬ 
serting  ineffectiveness,  "then- 
may  be  few  teeth  in  the  Clayton 
Antitrust  Bill,  but  they  are  prole 
ahly  wisdom  tooth.”  Similar 
mild  commendation  and  guarded 
praise  aceompaniisl  by  criticism 
of  some  features  of  the  law  comes 
from  Kuch  important  dailies  as 
the  New  York  Eceninq  Post 
(Ind.)  and  Commercial,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Iterant  (Dem.),  Toledo 
Blade  (Ind.  Hep.),  and  Indianaje 
olis  Sewn  (Ind.). 

That  the  Clayton  Bill  satisfies 
the  majority  in  Congress  may 
perhaps  be  indicated  by  its  final 
;tassage  after  conference  changes 
by  a  vote  of  35  to  24  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  244  to  54  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Only  thn-e 
Democrats  voted  against  the 
bill  in  the  Senate,  while  in  the 
House  22  Republicans  and  5 
IVogroHsivos  joined  the  solid 
Democratic  majority  in  support 
of  it.  And  among  the  Democratic  newspapers  we  find  the 
New  York  H'orW  rejoicing  in  the  suc-eess  of  this  "triumph  in 
lawmaking": 

“In  most  respects  it  is  a  remarkable  example  of  constructive 
legislation.  It  reaches  real  evils  without  creating  greater  ones. 
■Shorn  of  the  violence  reflected  in  many  of  the  propositions 
advanced  during  its  consideration,  it  is  worthy  to  rank  with  the 
Sherman  Law,  which  it  supplements.” 

The  World  can  hardly  understand  the  radicalism  of  the 
Senators  who  denounced  this  "epochal  measure”  as  a  surrender. 
Their  grievance,  it  declares,  "is  that  it  does  not  bristle  with 
new  punishments;  that  commerce  and  industry  an*  not  to  be 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quarten-d,  and  that  enterprise,  possibly 
unlawful,  is  not  to  be  subjected  to  a  summary  tyranny." 

Flatly  contradicting  some  of  the  previously  quot«*d  critics, 
the  Dallas  Sewn  (Dem.)  tells  its  readers  that  the  Clayton  Bill 
“will  clear  the  horizon  of  uncertainties  to  a  d«*gm>  that  it  has 
Dot  been  clear  in  twenty  years,  and  thus  enable  business  enter¬ 
prise  to  advance  with  something  of  that  courage  which  comes 
of  knowing  that  it  is  not  treading  ground  which  conceals  legal 
pitfalls  and  ambuscades."  So,  top,  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.) 
[joints  out  that  the  now  statute  "substitutes  certain  fixt  require¬ 
ments  for  a  loose  and  frequently  changing  body  of  regulations,” 
and  “the  law  will  from  this  time  forth  be  at  least  understand¬ 
able,  which  is  what  in  some  respects  it  has  not  been."  This 
“ well-considered,  conservative  measure"  is  accepted  by  The. 
Citizen  "as  the  most  effective  step  taken  for  several  years  post 
toward  the  rehabilitation  of  general  trade."  No  less  pleased 
ia  the  Atlanta  Journal  (Dem.),  which  sees  the  Administration's 


record  rounded  out  and  business  relieved.  After  the  adjust¬ 
ments  necessitated  by  war  conditions, 

"we  shall  have  a  clear,  unshadowed  path  to  prosperity.  Tariff 
agitation,  banking  and  currency  agitation,  trust  agitation,  are 
nil  done  with.  Business  will  know  precisely  the  standards  to 
which  it  must  measure,  precisely  the  way  it  can  go,  and  it  will 
move  forward  in  new  freedom  and  cheer.” 

This  Wilson  trust  program,  explains  the  friendly  tho  im¬ 
partial  Springfield  Hi  publican  (Ind.),  "carries  into  effect  a  policy 
resting  on  two  rather  distinct  principles": 

"One  principle  is  that  of  competition  reinforced  and  safe¬ 
guarded  against  monopolistic  practises  in  the  industrial  world. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  Clayton  Bill  seeks  to  strengthen 
the  present  antitrust  law.  The  courts  are  no  longer  left  with¬ 
out  legislative  guidance  in  in¬ 
terpreting  and  enforcing  a  law 
whose  extraordinary  simplicity 
and  rvmnrkably  sweeping  scope 
has  been  regard* -d  by  many  as 
its  strongest  point.  In  a  real 
sense  Congress  has  now  asserted 
its  right  to  legislate  with  more 
or  less  precision  in  a  field  where 
t  he  courts  have  actually  legislated 
to  a  degree  by  judicial  inlerpn*- 
tat  ion.  <  'ongreM  has  endeavored 
to  penalize  monopolistic  tenden¬ 
cies  in  trade  and  industry  more 
severely;  and  it  has  sought  to 
diminish  tho  pressure  of  the 
Federal  law  upon  organized  labor 
while  increasing  the  pressure  U[>- 
on  organized  capital.” 

The  excuse  for  such  legisla¬ 
tion,  continues  The  Republican , 

"is  that  the  principle  of  competi¬ 
tion  should  he  given  a  complete 
test  before  being  virtually  aban¬ 
doned  in  the  lawsof  the  country." 

"That  even  the  Administra¬ 
tion  responsible  for  this  new 
measure  is  not  wholly  confident 
concerning  its  ultimate  success 
is  proved  by  the  passage  of  the  Trade  Commission  Bill,  a  com¬ 
panion  measure  for  the  Federal  supervision  of  large  interstate 
corporations.  The  second  principle  embodied  in  the  Adminis¬ 
tration's  policy  at  this  point  appears.  This  is  the  principle  of 
regulation  of  monopoly;  and  the  two  principles  referred  to  un¬ 
popular^-  blended  by  the  political  catchwords,  'regulated  com¬ 
petition.'  The  real  significance  of  the  Trade  Commission  Bill  is 
that  it  establishes  a  Federal  machinery  capable  later  on  of  a 
development  that  would  make  government  regulation  and 
control  of  great  industrial  corporations  as  complete  as  are  govern¬ 
ment  regulation  and  control  of  railroads  to-day. 

"Thus  a  new  effort  to  destroy  monopoly  in  trade  and  industry 
is  inaugurated,  while,  at  the  same  time,  some  provision  is  made 
against  the  failure  at  any  point  of  the  antimonopoly  policy.  .  .  . 

With  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  established,  the  country 
will  doubtless  see  from  time  to  timo  tho  powers  of  that  com¬ 
mission  so  enlarged  that  it  may  regulate  and  control  any  great 
industrial  corporation  that  can  not  lx*  restrained  in  its  monopo¬ 
listic  practises  by  the  Antitrust  Law.  Assuming  the  policy 
to  Ik-  carried  out  in  the  future,  the  country  now  enters  a  period 
of  experimental  restraint  of  industrial  monopoly,  with  such 
changes  of  particular  industries  from  the  rtigime  of  competition 
to  the  regime  of  regulation  as  experience  may  require  in  the 
public  interest." 

The  Trade  Commission,  it  should  be  noted,  will,  when  the  five 
members  are  chosen,  take  over  the  powers  of  tho  present  Bureau 
of  Corporations,  and  will  have  tho  most  complete  investigatory 
powers,  besides  being  expected  "to  prevent  unfair  methods  of 
competition  in  commerce."  Its  chief  function,  explains  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  "will  be  to  inquire  into  alleged 
or  suspected  unlawful  combinations  with  a  view  to  possible 
proceedings  against  them."  A  typical  newspaper  criticism 
is  that  of  The  Journal  of  Commerce  that  then-  may  be  some  use 
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for  it  "in  securing  a  more  thorough  application  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  such  laws  against  restraint  of  commerce  and  monopoly 
as  arc  nec*estsnry  or  workable:  hut  power  is  given  to  it  for  a  great 
deal  of  harmful  meddling,  if  it  chooses  to  exercise  it.  ...  It 
ran  make  a  bugbear  of  itself  to  all  large  or  complex  operations 
of  business." 

The  provisions  of  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Law,  which,  with  the 
old  Sherman  Law,  is  henceforth  to  la-  the  nation’s  defense  against 
the  evils  of  monopoly,  are  thus  summed  up  by  The  Journal  of 
Commerce: 

"The  bill  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  discriminate  in 
price  between  different  purchasers  of  commodities,  when-  the 
effect  of  such  discrimination  may  be  to  substantially  lessen 
competition  or  lend  to  create  a  mono|>oly. 

"It  is  unlawful  to  lease  or  make  a  contract  for  sale  of  goods, 
machinery,  or  supplies,  whether  patented  or  unpatented,  or  fix 
a  price  charged  therefor,  on  condition  that  the  lessee  shall 
not  use  or  deal  in  the  gixids,  machinery,  or  supplies  of  a 
competitor . 

"No  corporation  shall  acquire  directly  or  indirectly  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  stock  of  another  corporation  where 
the  effect  of  such  acquisition  may  la*  to  substantially  lessen 
competition . 

"That  whenever  a  corporation  Hhnll  violate  any  of  the  penal 
provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws,  such  violation  shall  lie  deemed 
to  Im-  hIso  that  of  the  individual  directors,  officers,  or  agents  who 
shall  have  authorized  or  done  any  of  the  acts  constituting  in 
whole  or  in  part  such  violation.  l'|>on  conviction  therefor  such 
director  shall  1m*  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000  or  by 
imprisonment. 

“No  preliminary  injunction  shall  be  issued  without  notice 
to  the  opposite  party.  No  temporary  restraining  order  shall  be 
granted  without  notice  to  the  opposite  party  un’i-ss  it  shall 
clearly  appear  from  specific  facts  that  immediate  and  irreparable 


injury  will  result  to  the  applicant  before  notice  can  be  served 
and  u  hearing  had  thereon." 

Interlocking  directorates  are  forbidden  (with  certain  excep¬ 
tions)  between  large  hanks,  large  commercial  corporations,  and 
between  railroads  and  certain  classes  of  cor porat ions  dealing 
with  them.  The  much-debated  lalwr  clause*  opens  with  Senator 
Cummins's  amendment  declaring  that  "the  lalnir  of  a  human 
In-ing  is  not  a  commodity  or  an  article  of  commerce,"  and 

continues: 

"Nothing  contained  in  the  antitrust  laws  shall  Ik-  construed 
to  forbid  the  existence  and  operation  of  labor,  agricultural,  or 
horticultural  organizations,  instituted  for  the  purposes  of  mutual 
help,  and  not  having  capital  stock  or  conducted  for  profit,  or 
to  forbid  or  restrain  individual  members  of  such  organization' 
from  lawfully  carrying  out  the  legitimate  objects  thereof;  nor 
shall  such  organizations,  or  the  members  thereof,  lie  held  or 
construed  to  1m*  illegal  combinations  or  conspiracies  in  restraint 
of  trade,  under  the  antitrust  laws." 

Labor  leaders  an*  said  to  be  happy  over  this  outcome,  while 
the  Springfield  Republican,  New  York  (tlobe  and  World,  anil 
Chicago  P»*l  (l*rog.)  consider  it  a  notable  triumph  for  labor, 
and,  in  the  World'*  words,  "a  victory  also  for  the  American 
people."  The  Albany  Journal  (Hep.)  and  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  on  the  other  hand,  find  the  clause  discriminatory 
and  un-American.  A  consistent  critic  of  organized  labor,  the 
Isis  Angeles  Time*,  tells  the  lalsir  leaders,  however,  that  they 
have  won  "an  exceedingly  barren  victory."  So.  too,  thinks  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  which  says  this  section  "is 
practically  meaningless,  except  as  a  sop  to  u  ‘class’  of  voters 
seeking  a  special  privilege  or  immunity,"  while  “the  final 
clause  is  ambiguous.” 


THE  WAR  IN  BRIEF 


The  cause?  Half  a  dozen  expanding  empire*  and  only  on*  planet. — 
rhiladrlphia  Ledger 

Germany's  bln  nun  1a  rail#**!  “Bertha.”  Must  In*  the  female  of  the 
—  T oledn  Matt*-. 

We  shall  noon  have  an  many  peace  treaties  a*  IIHirium.  And  look  at 
her. — Lot  Angeles  Times, 

Europe  U  now  paying  hark  Kin*  Cotton  few  the  havoc  our  Civil  War 
caused  abroad.1—  Boston  Transcript 

Amo no  the  noises  that  onr  don*  not  hear  thixe  days  I*  the*  Ntock  ticker. 
And  we  manage  «omehnw.  —  Lo*  Angeles  Times 

The  only  mistake  that  Andy  Carmvrle  made  In  erecting  hi*  peace  palace 
wa*  In  not  having  It  fortified  —  Wat* mile  Sentinel. 

Having  finally  not  rid  of  the  high-tariff  wall,  thr  American  consumer  find* 
that  Europe  ha*  nothin*  to  wll  this  year.— -Chicago  News. 

Tin.  best  thin*  about  the  wear -cot  ton  movement  l*  that  we  an*  not 
asked  to  wear  It  under  the  name  of  wool. — Milwaukee  Journal. 

The  German  Emperor,  wlm  I*  personally  din-cting  hi*  armies.  In  now  able 
to  roach  the  battle-front  In  &lmo*t  any  direction.  Seal  lie  I*osi  Ini*  Higmrrr 

Tiie  reason-  why  the  war  mud  end  soon  are  almost  a*  convincing  ah  Hie 
recent  reasons  why  there  could 
not  lie  «uch  a  war. — *SI.  Louis 
Clobe  Democrat 

The  Indian  troop*  have  taken 
their  pray ItiK-rujtn  with  them. 

We  hope  they  won’t  hewn  foolish 
a*  to  spread  them  In  any  rothe- 
dral. — Boston  Transcript. 

If  the  war  I*  over  by  then 
Colonel  Roosevelt  might  employ 
that  Retro* rad  dispatch- writer 
to  serve  a*  Progrvwsivr  campaign 
prophet  during  the  ItllOcinvin 
— X nr  Orleans  T imes-lUcayunr 

A  PIWMTOI  from  Berlin  states 
that  Dr.  Bode,  director  of  the 
Berlin  Royal  MunrURl  n>*$  that 
Germany  w  ill  not  keep  work*  of 
art  brought  Into  Germany  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  This  assertion  may 
turn  out  to  be  perfectly  true. — 

AVer  York  Evening  Sun. 


When  kin**  fall  out  peasant*  fall  In. — ♦Vein  York  American. 

lit  MtA  may  win  pronounced  succewscw;  but  we  can't  pronounce  'em, — 
Suit  Lake  Tribune. 

WHY  not  Stop  the  war  and  let  the  ( German  and  English  author*  right  It 
out? — Salt  lAikr  Tribune. 

“Russians  capture  Kaiser's  |M*Jlgreud  cattle."  But  hi*  Moat  *rll! 
evades  them.  Boston  Herald 

The  only  nation*  that  did  not  have  war  thru*!  upon  them.  It  appear*,  an* 
I  hum*  that  an*  not  at  war.  Xeuark  News. 

Which  way  will  American  sympathies  swing  when  the  ruin*  In  the 
photographs  are  German?  I'hiladrlphia  Ledger. 

A  n.»T  of  folks  will  need  an  introduction  before  their  voice*  will  In* 
nvognlzed  In  a  prayer  for  peace. — Los  Angeles  Times. 

“Is  England  the  retail  price  of  the  very  InsI  cuU  of  bi*ef  I*  26  wnt*  a 
pound.”  .Wei  ifrVH.  Let's  go  to  war.  R*Khrstrr  Tost  Express. 

A  "waic"  tax  of  $1  a  homo- power  on  automobile*  may  mean  also  a 
prohibitive  tax  on  the  Democratic  lurnd-wagon. — Indianapolis  S tar. 

Austria  Is  said  now  to  Is*  drifting  even  the  short-sighted  who  have 

hitherto  been  exempt.  The  Aus¬ 
tro-Hungarian  Cabinet  should 
furnish  some  recruit*. — Spring- 
field  Republican. 

Canada  boosts  that  the  war 
has  not  caused  any  increase  In 
price*.  But  then  Canada  in  j 
Ik  inherent  and  not  a  neutral  na¬ 
tion.-  .San  Francisco  Chronicle 

Belgium  Is  beginning  to  f«*l 
the  way  the  New  Haven  Rail¬ 
road  must  have  frit  when  Mr 
Mont  an,  Mr.  Mellcn.  and  thrif 
associates  finished  with  It 
Kansas  City  Star. 

It  Un4t  likely  that  a  foreign 
foe  will  ever  invade  Wadiing 
ton.  but  even  If  he  did  we  fear 
hi' could  not  Is*  Induced  to  carry 
off  as  loot  the  national  monu¬ 
ment*  In  Statuary  Hall.— Btotnn 
Transcripl. 


the  or  ••  efficiency.” 


— Bradley  In  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
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MULTIPLY  THIS  UY  HUNDREDS, 


TXJ  REALIZE  THE  DEVASTATION  IN  THE  HE*.  ION  OF  WAH.  A  VILLAGE  IN  NORTHERN  FRAM  E  HIIEN  T1IE  FK»PU  (  AMI  HOME  AFTER  THE  RATTLE. 


EUROPEAN  NATIONALITIES  TO  REMAIN  INTACT 


TO  PRESERVE  the  distinct  nationalities  of  Eurol¬ 
and  not  to  change  natural  frontiers,  governments,  or 
language  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Allies  in  their 
present  struggle  with  Germany,  and  in  case  of  victory  over  that 
country  and  Austria  there  will  be  no  attempt  made  to  erase 
from  the  map  or  subjugate  the  realms  of  the  vanquished,  suid 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill.  head  of  the  British  Admiralty,  in  a  recent 
speech  delivered  in  the  Manchester  Tournament  Hull.  Germany 
is  needed  in  Central  Europe  as  holding  an  outpost  against 
Slavic  or  Asiatic  aggression.  Germany  is  the  depository  of 
many  treasures  of  learning,  literature,  art,  and  religion,  and 
civilized  nations  must  needs  keep  this  treasury  intact  and 
leave  the  territories  of  Francis  Joseph  and  William  II.  very 
largely  as  they  are  now.  Doth 
the  Governments  of  Berlin  and 
Vienna  may  be  powerful  agents 
in  securing  and  maintaining 
European  peace.  Such.  loo.  are 
the  views  of  Ferdinand  Schevill, 

Professor  of  Modern  History  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  In 
a  pamphlet  published  by  him 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Ger- 
nianistic  Society  of  Chicago  we 
read: 

“To  talk  of  peace  while  the 
cannons  fill  the  earth  with  their 
roar  may  look  almost  like  a 
savage  hoax,  but  peaee.  a  dura¬ 
ble  peace,  should  even  now  be 
hopefully  looked  forward  to  as 
the  only  reasonable  end  of  all 
these  calamities.  I  have  no  de¬ 
sire  to  speculate  as  to  what  the 
war  may  bring,  what  territorial 


changes  may  be  effected,  ami  what  awful  price  will  be  exacted 
of  the  vanquished.  I  would  merely  like  to  point  out  that,  above 
all  speculation,  one  thing  is  certain:  governments  may  pass, 
dynasties  may  vanish,  but  the  peoples  of  Europe  will  remain 
substantially  as  they  are,  within  their  historic  boundaries.  But 
these  battered  and  impoverished  peoples  will  Ik-  preserved  for 
no  other  purpose  than  for  new  wars  and  new  disasters  if  they 
do  not  fit  themselves  out  with  a  new  mind.  And  that  means 
that  the  individual — for  everything  depends  in  the  last  analysis 
on  him — must  learn  the  lesson  of  |M>ace  and  love  for  which  in 
Europe,  mm-h  more  than  in  America,  he  is  as  yet  not  greatly 
receptive.  If  the  Eurojiean  man  does  not  acquire  a  new  set 
of  dominant  ideas,  the  present  war,  irrespective  of  who  wins 
or  loses,  enn  only  add  another  mass  of  terrible  rancors  to 
those  already  existing.  Banco*  piled  on  rancor— that  way 
madness  lies.  Europe  has  followed  a  wrong  track  and  must 

imperatively  call  a  halt." 

While  a  premature  and  prob¬ 
ably  insecure  pence  would  Ik* 
useless,  an  end  of  the  present 
war  will  doubtless  result  in  the 
attempt  to  establish  some  more 
]KTinanently  pacific  arrange¬ 
ment  than  before  among  the 
nationalities  concerned,  and 
England  will  certainly  welcome 
such  an  arrangement,  says  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
whose  authoritative  words  we 
quote  as  follows: 

“We  do  not  seek  in  this  war 
the  subjugation  of  the  German 
and  Austrian  peoples.  Nothing 
is  farther  from  our  intention. 
However  complete  our  victory 
may  Ik-,  however  shattering  their 
defeat  may  be,  they  need  never 


WHEN  HESTER  PLAYS  SOLDIER. 

"You  naughty  hoy  •  Can't  you  spare  th-;  family  heirloom*'" 

— Amsterdammer. 
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fear  that  the  measure  which  they  meted  out  to  Alsace  or  to 
Denmark,  to  Italy  or  to  Transylvania  or  to  Poland  will  be 
meted  out  to  them.  Their  independence,  their  customs,  their 
language,  all  that  they  can-  about  in  their  own  Government, 
their  rights  as  citizens  and  freemen  will  never  1m*  assailed  by  us. 

"Wo  shall  hold  tiles#*  riphts  inviolate  and  inviolable  even 
if  the  last  Prussian  soldier  has  lw-en  forced  to  capitulate  anil  the 
last  German  Hhip  has  been  sunk.  Those  riphts  stand  not  on 
the  liasis  of  the  strupplcs  of  nations  but  on  the  necessary  vital 


foundations  of  human  society.  We  an*  fighting  for  the  ele¬ 
mentary  riphts  of  civilized  men  and  States.  We  are  not  poinp 
to  pive  them  up.  no  matter  how  bitter  our  defeats  may  lie, 
and  we  are  poinp  to  maintain  them,  however  complete  our 
victory.  The  ultimate  exaction  which  the  victorious  Allies 
will  indict  ujnm  the  |M*oplo«  of  Germany  and  Auslrm  is  the 
liberation  of  the  imprisoned  nationalities  within  their  prip. 

"The  result  of  this  war  will  not  1m*  unworthy  even  of  the 
pnidipiou*  sacrifices  demanded.  Across  the  smoke  and  storm 
of  the  hnttle-fields  one  can  s«-e  the  preat  dim  structures  of  a  new 
and  better  Kuro|M«.  of  a  new  and  liettcr  Christendom  than  we 
had  ever  known  before.  Wo  sec  emerpinp  from  the  conflict,  so 
far  as  it  has  pone,  first,  the  preat  principle  of  the  riphts  of  na¬ 
tionalities;  Ms*ond.  the  preat  principle  of  the  inteprity  of  States 
and  nations;  and  we  sis*  also  the  sanctions  of  international  law 
so  established  that  tin*  most  audacious  Power  will  not  be  anxious 
to  challenpe  them.  We  may  s»*e  a  Poland  united  and  in  loyal 
and  harmonious  relations  with  the  Crown  of  Russia.  We  may 
live  to  see  a  federation  of  the  Christian  Stali-s  of  the  Balkans 
restored  to  their  pro|n*r  racial  limits.  We  may  sat*  an  Italy 
whose  territory  conesjKinds  with  the  ltalinn  population.  We 
may  s«*e  France  restored  to  her  projK*r  station  in  Kurupe, 
ami  we  mav  ms*  that  old  Knplnnd  had  somethinp  to  do  wit li 
it  all." 


RUSSIA’S  WAR  FOR  “CULTURE*’ 

HE  BITTER  STRIFE  of  revolutionary  parties  in 
Russia  ssems  to  be  drowned  in  the  enthusiasm  of  all  tin* 
people  for  the  war.  Dispatches  say  the  Czar  can  actually 
now  ride  ahout  his  capital,  unpuarded.  in  safety.  The  press  of 
all  fuetioua  an*  not  only  unanimous  for  war,  hut  proclaim  the 
advance  on  Germany  as  a  crusade  for  culture  and  civilization, 
with  heaven  favoring  the  Russian  cause.  A  Russian  triumph, 
it  is  made  elear.  would  usher  in  a  European  millennium,  w-hile 
a  Russian  defeat  is  not  mentioned.  Just  as  the  strife  in  Ireland 
ceased  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  so  a  spirit  of  unanimity  has 
|M*rvadcd  the  hostile  political  camps  in  the  Czar’s  Empire. 
Mr.  V.  Nubokov,  a  prominent  publicist  and  a  leader  of  the 
Constitutional  Democrats,  writes  in  the  Ityrtch  (Petroprad): 

"The  Imperial  manifesto  invites  us  to  forget  our  internal 
conflict.  In  that  current  of  social  thoupht  which  we  represent, 
the  consciousness  of  historical  responsibility  has  always  been 
strong;  always  hateful  has  lieen  the  kindling  of  passions,  the 
disorganization  of  social  forces.  Uniting  with  all  those  to  whom 
the  life  of  our  country  is  dear,  we  do  not  give  up  a  single  one  of 
our  slogans,  do  not  forget  a  single  one  of  our  idealistic  problems, 
do  not  abandon  a  single  one  of  our  positions.  ...  In  due  time 
and  place  we  will  remaiu  the  champions  of  our  political  ideals, 
of  tliut  In'tter  future  to  which  our  best  citizens  have  given 
so  much  strength,  have  brought  so  many  sacrifices.  But  wo 
are  filled  with  the*  consciousness  .  .  .  that  above  individual  polit¬ 
ical  ideals  .  .  .  stands  one  thing — the  life  and  grea1ni*ss  of  the 
Fatherland.  At  present  it  is  in  danger.  And  all  of  us.  her  sons, 
are  tussled  by  her  wholly,  without  reserve.  All  of  us,  without 
regard  to  political  faith  and  sect,  each  one  in  his  place,  .  .  .  will 
serve  to  the  full  extent  of  our  strength  and  ability." 

Tin*  claim  of  each  Power  that  it  desired  |m*ucc,  but  was  forced 
into  war.  is  echot*d  in  Russia  by  the  Hnnnkiya  V  yrdomosti,  the 
leading  UImth!  organ  of  Moscow,  which  adds  tile  familiar  idea 
that  it  is  a  war  for  "culture": 

"Russia  did  not  seek  war.  Slu*  is  drawn  into  the  bloody  con¬ 
flict  against  her  will.  Tin*  consciousness  that  Russia  is  not  only 
not  guilty  of  the  Kuro|M*nn  conflagration,  hut  that  she  has  tri«*d 
by  all  means  to  avert  it;  that  in  tin*  events  of  the  last  days  she 
kPmmI  for  the  interests  of  right  and  culture,  and  that  now  the 
question  is  of  the  defense  of  our  Fatherland  against  the  invading 
enemy, — this  consciousness  creates  a  grout  moral  force  which 
will  unite  all  the  Russians,  without  regard  to  their  opinions,  into 
one  mighty  whole.  Russia  is  courageously  meeting  the  situa¬ 
tion.  and  each  one  of  us  will  do  his  duty.” 

Even  the  radical  .S’orrr mrnnayr  Siam  iPetrognidi  rallies  to  the 
side  of  the  Grown  thus: 

"There  is  not  a  single  man  in  Russia  who  does  not  feel  the 
d«s*p  justice  of  the  words  of  the  Imperial  manifesto  that  ‘now 
we  have  not  only  to  intercede  in  la-half  of  an  unjustly  ahuwd 
country,  hut  to  defend  the  honor,  the  dignity,  the  inUnrity  of 
Russia  and  her  position  among  the  great  Powers.’  Therefore, 
the  call  from  the  heights  of  the  throne  to  ‘forget  at  this  terrible 
hour  of  trial  the  internal  strife’  will  meet  with  a  hearty  response 
in  all  cities  and  villages  of  great,  limitless  Russia.  At  the  first 
signs  of  the  oncoming  storm  in  the  minds  of  Russian  citizen* 
was  born  this  consciousness  of  the  m*oe*sity  of  internal  unity 
for  the  successful  resistance  to  the  external  enemy." 

The  Ri innkoyr  Sloro  (Moscow ),  a  Constitutional-Democratic 
organ,  would  aid  in  "liberating"  the  German  people  from  mili¬ 
tarism.  It  erics: 

“Rise,  ye  great  Russian  people!  History  is  calling  you  to 
perform  a  great  feat  la-fore  which  all  that  the  world  has  ever  seen 
will  pale.  We  must  fight  not  only  for  our  honor,  but  for  our 
very  existence  as  a  State  and  a  nation.  We  will  fight  for  the 
bright  future  of  all  humanity,  for  the  annihilation  of  the  mon¬ 
strous  nest  of  militarism,  and  for  the  liberation  of  the  German 
|M*oplc  from  the  yoke  of  military  caste.  We  will  fight  for  the 
sacred  cause  of  liberation  of  humanity  from  the  burden  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  eternal  threat.  The  road  will  lie  difficult,  the  saeri- 
fi«*es  will  Im*  heavy,  but  the  recompense  will  1m*  great." 

Tin*  Soroyt  Yrrmyn  (Pctrograd  l.  one  of  Germany’s  bitterest 
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enemies,  details  as  follows  the  high  and  knightly  motives  of 
the  Allies  and  the  deep  iniquity  of  their  enemies,  us  perceived 
from  Petrogrud: 

"The  present  war.  tin-  most  terrible  in  its  proportions,  in  the 
unheard-of  number  of  participants,  bus  one  good  side  which 
sharply  distinguishes  it  from  all  the  preceding  wars.  If  brought 
to  a  successful  and  worthy  termination,  it  can  lx*  the  last  war 
in  the  history  of  Europe.  In  the  mist  of  coming  events  then* 
can  be  seen  the  end  of  the  bloody  nightmare  which  has  for  many 
centuries  opprest  the  nations  by  its  approach  and  tinully 
becom-  a  terrible  reality.  One  mon*  hen»ic  effort,  and  the 
Kurofiean  peoples  will  emerge  from  the  sou  of  bhxxl  which 
threatens  to  drown  all  contemporary  civilization,  an<l  set  foot 
on  -solid  shore. 

"The  breeding-pla<*e  of  international  violence  will  Ik*  erusht 
by  the  gigantic  strength  of  the  northern  jxxiple,  the  life  of 
nations  wij^  enter  upon  the  course  of  justice  and  humunity, 
and  on  the  sinful  ourth  .  .  ,  then*  may  la*  established,  perhaps, 
eternal  peace. 

"Only  the  blind  can  not  s»*e  that  in  reality  Europe  is  engagid 
in  a  war  against  war.  Always  knightly  and  disinterested  in  her 
foreign  |s>liey,  Russia  has  unsheathed  her  sword  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  peace  so  insolently  violated  by  the  Austrian  attack  ujxm 
tiny  Servia.  France  taking  part  in  it  solely  through  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  because  t he  growth  of  German  power 
threatens  her  very  existence.  Lastly,  England  is  supporting  the 
Allies  out  of  a  wholly  sane  calculation,  being  ready  at  the  first 
possibility  to  check  the  development  of  Germany's  naval  |H»wcr 
which  menaces  her  world  position. 

"In  all  Europe  since  the  time  of  IVince  Bismarck  then*  has 
been  only  one  center  of  militarism — Berlin.  For  almost  half  a 
century  it  kept  in  fear  all  nations,  thn-atened  the  common 
safety  and  |**ace.  Is  it  to  lx*  wondered  at  that  uusier  the  less 
capable  successors  of  Bismarek  all  the  countries  have  united 
.  .  .  and  formed  an  alliance  for  self-prut«»etion? 

"This  is  the  inner  meaning  of  this  war.  A  general  war  against 
war  can  not  hut  end  in  victory  for  lasting  peaee.  It  is  necessary 
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1IOW  AUSTRIA  MEETS  THE  WAR  DEARTH 

HE  DEMAND  for  millions  of  soldiers  to  carry  on  tin* 
present  great  European  War  has  naturally  weakened 
the  industries,  both  agricultural  and  manufacturing,  by 
which  such  a  vast  territory  as  that  of  Austria-Hungary  was 
enabled  to  subsist.  The  Austrian  Government  has  taken  careful 


WILL  THIS  GERMAN  PREDICTION  COME  TRI  E? 


"  The  old  lamplighter  Is  hock  at  work  once  more. " 

— ©  K  ladder  aduixch  (Berlin). 

that  all  the  nations  of  Europe  who  have  combined  into  a  for¬ 
midable  coalition  against  ever-aggressive  Germany  should  bo 
pervaded  with  a  clear  consciousness  of  the  high  humanitarian 
idea  of  this  war.  Then  the  alliance  of  nations  will  turn  from  a 
triple  into  a  universal  one." — Translation*  made  for  The  Litekaky 
Digest. 


measures  to  remedy  as  far  as  |Missihle  the  diminished  supply  of 
labor  as  well  as  of  food  for  man  and  Itcast.  This  problem  is 
slated  by  the  Ismdon  Economist,  an  organ  which  apures  no 
trouble  in  obtaining  information,  and  in  an  article  procured 
from  Vienna  expounds  the  industrial  and  financial  conditions  in 
tin*  Dual  Monarchy,  as  follows: 

"In  Hungary  the  Ihmrd  of  Trade  Minister  published  a  circular 
to  the  owners  of  all  industrial  concerns  imploring  them  to  make 
nil  the  sacrifices  in  their  power  and  to  refrain  from  closing  their 
establishments.  The  working  men  and  women,  he  argues,  will 
be  content  with  a  shortening  of  the  days  or  hours  of  labor  and  a 
reduction  of  lals>r.  if  only  the  possibility  of  keeping  themselves 
and  their  families  is  given  to  them.  Hungary's  industry  is  so 
young  that  even  a  temporary  cessation  of  work  would  spell 
ruin  to  it. 

"When  the  war  broke  out  and  the  necessity  for  millions  of 
soldiers  arose,  the  fear  was  generally  entertained  that  there 
would  not  lx*  hands  enough  to  work  the  concerns  which  must 
lx*  kept  going;  now  that  the  war  is  in  full  swing  we  have  found 
out  that  it  is  work  which  is  not  forthcoming  for  those  who  do 
not  go  to  the  battlefield  and  yet  must  keep  alive. 

“To-day  the  works  for  the  fortification  of  Vienna  begin; 
20.000 unemployed  men  an*  to  be  engaged  for  these  works,  which 
are  carried  out  by  a  military  organization,  and  do  not  concern 
the  capital  itself,  but  the  approaches  to  it  al  some  distance. 
Even  if  these  works  prove  entirely  unnecessary  they  will  not 
have  been  undertaken  in  vain,  since  they  give  employment  to 
so  many  needy  hands.  Another  10, 000  men  an*  to  be  employed 
for  correcting  |wrts  in  the  course  of  the  River  Danube,  work 
which  should  have  lx*cn  done  long  ago.  but  was  always  post¬ 
pones!  on  account  of  the  expense,  which  must  lx*  shared  l»y  the 
city,  the  province  (Lower  Austria),  and  tlu*  State.  The  muni¬ 
cipality  has  for  many  years  preferred  to  spend  money  solely  on 
improving  the  appearance  of  the  city." 

The  principal  question,  of  course,  in  .Austria-Hungary  is  the 
supply  of  grain  for  feeding  men  and  horses,  and  we  find  from 
the  writer  in  The  Economist  that  there  is  a  danger  of  a  shortage 
in  this  particular,  and  that  the  Austrian  Government  lias  done 
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all  it  can  to  remedy  this  shortage,  which  nevertheless  weighs 
heavily  upon  the  population.  We  read: 

"There  is  not  sufficient  corn  in  Austria  and  Hungary  to  last 
for  more  than  ten  months,  even  if  not  one  hundredweight  is 
exported.  The  Army  will  certainly  consume  a  much  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  wheat  and  oats  than  men  and  horses  would  be  content 
with  in  ordinary  limes.  The  big  stores  of  wheat  and  oats  are 
the  result  of  the  Hungarian  harvest,  the  Austrian  production 
amounting  ut  the  l>est  to  about  o  in --third  of  the  Hungarian, 
whereas  the  Austrian  population  is  about  <W»  per  cent,  of  the  total 
figure  of  Austria-Hungary.  The  Vienna  Com  Exchange  has 
voted  unanimously  that  the  Government  shall  1m*  requested  to 
alsilish  the  duties  on  fodder  and  com  during  the  war.  so  that 
foreign  corn  may  be  imported  from  neutral  countries  and  the 
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— ©  K ladder fuialich  (Berlin). 


price  of  com  and  fodder  may  be  regulated  by  competition.  Of 
course,  such  a  tm'asure  can  not  be  adopted  by  one  country  unless 
the  other  approve.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  the  Hungarians  will 
1m*  willing  to  let  the  price  of  com  fall.  The  sacrifice  on  their  part 
would  l»e  so  very  much  heavier  than  on  the  part  of  Austria, 
which  has  other  sources  of  wealth  to  rely  upon.  The  Austrian 
agriculturists,  in  voting  for  the  alndition  of  the  corn  duties, 
most  distinctly  declared  that  they  only  voted  for  a  temporary 
suspension  of  the  duties,  which  they  considered  the  most  valuable 
privilege  of  their  class,  obtained  after  long  and  bitter  years 
of  fighting  in  Parliament.  They  could  prove  their  sincerity 
if  they  allow«*d  frozen  meat  to  1m*  imported,  whether  with  or 
without  duty. 

"The  greatest  marvel  which  we  have  witne*s«*d  in  these  days 
is,  of  course,  the  fact  that  in  the  short  space  of  three  weeks 
ten  million  men  have  been  made  to  meet  along  the  frontiers  of 
belligerent  and  neutral  countries,  provided  with  all  that  war 
requires.  Hut  is  it  not  quit**  as  marvelous  that  the  intensely 
complicated  organization  of  trade  and  finance,  the  work  of  a 
century,  should  have  come  to  a  standstill  within  a  few  days? 
It  is  as  tho  the  1(M)  billions  which  an-  in  constant  movement 
round  the  glols*  in  ordinary  times  hail  lM*en  engulfed  by  an 
earthquake.  Telephone  and  telegraph  that  circulated  the 
economic  blissl  of  the  world  an-  choked  up.  and  for  weeks  the 
('ontinenl  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  Hunk  of  England's  rate 
of  interest,  which  is  the  standard  of  cn*dit  all  the  world  over. 
And  yet  then*  an-  people  who  say  the  days  of  wonders  and 
miracles  an-  over!" 


AS  THE  TURK  SEES  IT 

I'UKEY  has  from  the  time  of  her  European  conquests 
been  somewhat  lightly  regarded  as  a  moral  and  political 
Power  on  the  Continent.  This  anti-Moslem  sentiment 
has  always  ln-en  resented  by  the  race  who  were  once  the  educa¬ 
tional  leaders  of  Spanish  intellectualism,  whose  universities 
illuminated  the  twilight  of  European  civilization  while  the  green 
flag  of  Mohammed  stood  uncaptured  over  a  hundred  battle-fields. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Turk  watches  with  an  air 
of  half  pity,  and  some  spice  of  gratification,  the  struggle  which 
seems  to  be  in  exact  contrariety  to  the  rule  of  Christianity,  u 
struggle  conducted  with  ap|>arent  relentless  cruelty  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  nations  of  Europe  who  profess  to  uphold  the  doctrine  of 
Christ.  We  are,  therefore,  not  surprized  to  read  the  comments 
of  the  Turkish  press,  retaliatory  as  they  may  seem.  Thus  in 
the  Tamn  (Constantinople)  it  is  said  of  the  European  Powers 
during  the  present  European  agony: 

“They  would  not  look  at  the  evils  in  their  own  countries, 
or  elsewhere,  but  interfered  at  the  slightest  incident  in  our 
borders;  every  day  they  would  gnaw  at  some  part  of  our  rights 
and  our  sovereignty;  they  would  perforin  vivisection  on  our 
quivering  flesh  and  cut  off  great  pieces  of  it.  And  we,  with  a 
forcibly  controlled  spirit  of  rebellion  in  our  hearts  and  with 
clenched  but  |M>werh-*s  fists,  silent  and  deprest,  would  murmur 
as  the  fire  burned  within:  ‘Oh,  that  they  might  full  out  with  one 
another!  Oh,  that  they  would  eat  one  another  up!' 

“And  lo!  to-day  they  are  eating  each  other  up.  just  as  the 
Turk  wish«*d  they  would.  Whatever  people  may  say,  there  is 
in  the  nature  of  things  an  essential  justice  that  will  at  last  come 
to  light.  To  the  benighted  and  the  victims  of  injustice  it  brings 
a  smile  on  the  face  and  a  joyous  lightening  of  the  heart. 

“This  being  the  case,  there  is  in  our  hearts  a  new  feeling  of 
mercy.  We  can  not  forget  what  an  eternal  and  inextinguishable 
torch  of  learning  and  the  arts  France  has  always  b**cu.  Wc  can 
not  Im*  blind  to  the  fact  that  Germany  with  its  brains  and  its 
industry  is  a  highly  civilized  nation.  We  will  not  bo  iM-hind  in 
praising  the  high  iMisition  tin-  English  hold  in  the  civilized  world, 
even  after  they  have  basely  betruyod  a  trust  committed  lo  their 
honorable  keeping.  For  this  reason,  while  we  pray  that  this 
awful  war  may  Im-  taken  out  of  tin-  wnv  as  soon  as  possible,  wc 
also  hope  that  in  some  way  or  other  out  of  this  stream  of  inno¬ 
cent  IiIimmI  may  shine  forth  the  light  of  a  strong  and  lasting 
peace  and  righteousness." 

Of  the  influence  which  the  present  war  is  likely  to  exercise 
over  the  Balkan  nations  in  their  present  condition  of  restlessness 
the  Taafiri  Efkiar  (Constantinople)  writes: 

"One  d(M*s  not  have  to  Im*  a  greut  scholar  to  see  that  t In- 
Balkans.  after  giving  rise  to  the  Euro|M*an  War,  could  not  remain 
in  quiet  and  tranquillity.  We  are  now  in  prt*sence  of  effective 
proofs  of  this  evident  truth  which  we  have  often  maintained. 
The  efforts  of  Russian  envoys  to  gain  Bulgaria,  the  continual 
concentration  of  Greek  triMips  on  the  Bulgarian  border.  the 
explosion  of  bombs  placed  by  Bulgarian  comUadji*  that  have 
blown  up  the  bridges  at  Demir  Ka|Miu  and  Gevgeli,  the  active 
negotiations  by  certain  Balknn  statesmen,  the  panic  that  has 
seized  the  Greeks  of  Macedonia,  an*  all  proofs  of  this.  It  is 
already  dear  that  the  peninsula  can  not  ki*cp  itself  clear  of  the 
troubles  which  the  general  conflagration  will  let.  loose.  Events 
that  will  necessitate  territorial  changes  as  important  as  those 
that  have  recently  taken  place  can  not  be  pn-vented.  All  the 
Balkan  Stuti*s,  with  Koumania  in  the  lead,  want  these  territorial 
changes  to  assume  such  shape  as  to  satisfy  them.  As  one  thinks 
of  this  new  phase  of  the  Balkan  affairs,  he  is  forced  to  m-ognize 
that  the  Bucharest  Treaty  is  null  and  void,  in  face  of  the  general 
mess  that  is  to  reshape  Europe. 

"Only  the  Ottomnn  Empire,  Bulgaria,  and  Rouinania  an* 
to-day  in  a  position  to  regulate  tfle  new  Balkan  situation.  It 
is  at  present  very  difficult  and  |M*rhaps  impossible  for  Gnss-e 
and  Servia  to  sit  around  the  gn-eii  table  also  and  take  part  in 
tin-  negotiations.  Ind<-cd  we  do  not  doubt  that  these  three 
Governments  will  decide  tin-  lot  of  tin-  Balkans  by  mutual  agn-e- 
ment.  and  that  they  will  adopt,  thanks  to  this  agn*einenl  baaed 
on  reciprocal  interests,  a  |M>liey  concerning  even  still  more 
general  interests.  Wc  have  always  considered  as  idle  anil  in¬ 
jurious  Bulgaria's  desire  to  get  back  the  Baltchik-Tutrukan 
line.  Even  in  Bulgaria  the  conviction  is  growing  that  this  line 
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is  not  worth  the  friendship  of  Roumania.  Sure.  then,  of  her 
frontiers  to  the  south.  Roumania  will  seek  to  get  other  ad¬ 
vantages.  So  the  Balkan  States  may,  if  they  will,  not  only 
assure  Balkan  equilibrium,  but  also  plnv  an  important  part  in 
the  question  of  European  war  or  peaee.” 


ADMIRAL  MAHAN  ON  SEA  WAR 

ADMIRAL  MAHAN,  whose  l>ooks  on  sea  supremacy 
have  been  so  largely  responsible  for  the  development  of 
European  navies,  has  declared  to  a  correspondent  of 
the  London  Doily  Moil  that  England,  if  she  wishes  to  remain 
a  world  Power,  must  fling  her  preponderating  navy  against  the  sea- 
power  of  Germany.  If  the  correspondent  is  correct,  the  Admiral 
deviated  enough  from  the  strict  line  of  neutrality  enjoined  by 
the  President  to  show  that  he  condemned  Germany.  “Admiral 
Mahan.*’  we  read,  “in  common  with  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans,  regards  the  present  war  as  one  of  calculated  ag¬ 
gressiveness  by  Germany  and  as  an  inexcusable  act.  He  exprest 
the  opinion  that  the  absence  of  the  Kaiser  from  Berlin  at  the 
time  of  the  Austrian  ultimatum  to  Servia  was  an  act  cleverly 
designed  to  deceive.”  He  thinks  that  the  struggle  between 
Germany  and  the  Allies  must  be  decided  in  the  North  Sea,  and 
he  expects  a  German  defeat.  To  quote  his  words: 

“For  a  long  time  it  has  been  the  German  poliey  to  keep  the 
navy  ready  and  virtually  cleared  for  action.and  we  may  expect 
any  minute,  apparently,  to  get  word  of  a  great  engagement.  1 
should  expect  the  British  fleet  to  win. 

“The  Kiel  Ganal  would  undoubtedly  Is-  used  in  the  German 
naval  strategy  as  affording  access  to  the  North  and  Baltic  seas, 
but  not  as  a  deciding  movement.  England  can  not.  us  1  have 
said,  throw  a  preponderating  fleet  into  l**lh  sens,  and  Germany’s 


hope  is  to  strike  immediately.  It  is  a  question  of  existence  for 
her.  the  stagnation  of  her  carrying  trade  on  the  seas  must 
threaten  her  very  life,  and  neutral  shipping,  already  taxid  to  its 
limits,  can  not  bear  the  additional  burdens  of  supplying  Germany. 

“The  suggestion  that  has  been  made  that  Germany  might 
demonstrate  with  her  fleet  in  the  Baltic  is  not  tenable.  The 
Russian  Fleet,  with  only  eight  predreadnoughts.  no  dreadnoughts, 
and  hattle-eruisers,  however  much  of  an  absurdity  that  type 
may  1m>,  is  negligible.  Germany  could  achieve  nothing  with  u 
fleet  in  the  Baltic,  for  it  is  a  principle  of  warfare  that,  under 
modern  conditions,  no  nation  can  alTord  to  waste  its  navy  in 
operations  against  fortifications." 

Admiral  Mahan  is  of  the  opinion  that  all  the  different  de¬ 
partments  of  naval  warfare  will  be  proved  and  their  efficacy 
decided  by  this  coming  struggle  between  England  and  Germany. 
This,  he  thinks,  will  l»c  the  Anal  test  of  all  the  series  of  naval  wars. 
He  dwells  particularly  upon  the  point  that  aircraft  and  sub¬ 
marine*  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 

“This  question  of  the  use*  of  the  increased  efficiency  of  the 
submarine  is  assuredly  one  of  the  most  important  to  he  tested  in 
actual  warfare.  They  had,  of  course,  no  opportunity  in  the 
Russo-Japanese  War.  But  in  the  present  confined  theater  of 
operations  they  should  1m*  s«*en  at  their  Is-st. 

“  I  do  not  share  Sir  Percy  S<*ott’s  views  of  the  surpassing  power 
of  the  submarine  to  the  complete  efTaeement  of  the  hut  tie-ship. 
.  .  .  But  most  of  these  problems  of  the  technical  science  of  war¬ 
fare  are  too  abstruse  for  the  general  observer — they  arc*  really 
too  technical  for  the  experts  to  agree  on.  As  General  Sherman 
said:  ‘One  may  demonstrate  something  in  maneuvers,  but  you 
really  need  the  element  of  human  fear  to  be  conclusive.’ 

“The  mooted  question  of  big  guns  has  also  to  he  tested.  For 
my  ow’ii  |mrt  I  have  always  believed  that  the  volume  of  Are  was 
the  determining  fact.  The  number  of  hits,  and  not  the  single 
shots,  is  the*  most  important  element.  1  believe,  however,  all 
those  things  we  shall  soon  know,  perhaps  any  minute.’’ 
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THE  SAD  RETURN  OF  THE  FAIRIES 

UK  THEORY  that  fuirv-talM  an*  racial  inciuorics  of 
the  prehistoric  swarthy  dwarf  races  of  Europe  has  been 
alluded  to  several  times  in  these  columns.  According 
to  an  editorial  writer  in  American  Medirim:  (New  York.  Seji- 
temberj,  these  dark-skinned  dwarfs  an'  tending  to  reassert 
themselves  and  to  congregate  in  their  old  haunts.  This  explains 
wliat  the  writer  calls  “tin*  pigmies  of  London”  the  prevalence 
of  undersized  dark-skinned  types  in  certain  parts  of  the  city, 
“clot lusl  in  rags  and  lagging  un  existence."  They  no  longer 
tend  to  die  out.  for  survival  is  not  now.  as  it  once  was.  deftendent 
on  size  and  strength.  But  tho  they  survive,  these  dwurfs  add 
nothing  to  the  general  efficiency  or  intelligence  of  the  nation,  or 
to  its  capacity  for  defense.  If  we  do  not  attend  to  the  matter, 
the  writer  thinks,  we  in  America  may  have  also  to  contend  with 
a  return  of  the  pigmies,  dwarfs,  pixies,  or  whatever  we  choose 
to  name  them.  We  read: 

“English  anthropologists  and  physieians  have  noticed  fur  a 
long  time  that  the  prehistoric,  small,  dark  types  which  were  sub¬ 
merged  by  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  invasions  have  been  re¬ 
asserting  themselves  numerically  and  have  also  l>een  percolating 
back  to  the  areas  from  which  they  were  driven  by  these  bigger, 
fiercer,  blonder  immigrants.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  more 
perfect  adjustment  to  the  climate  of  the  oldest  stocks  through 
hundreds  of  millenniums  of  survival  of  the  fittest,  whereas  the 
last  invasions  have  brought  in  types  which  are  just  enough  unfit 
for  the  new  climate  to  lose  ground  in  proportion  to  the  rest. 
The  big  blonds  an*  not  dying  out  by  any  means;  indeed  they 
might  be  increasing,  und  their  control  of  nutioual  affairs  is 
stronger  every  decade  perhaps,  but  the  smaller,  darker  types  are 
apparently  getting  more  numerous  in  special  positions  which 
kill  off  the  more  recent  Teutons.  The  pigmies,  on  the  other 
hand,  an*  apparently  small  sizes  of  all  the  types  which  make  up 
the  |N»pulation,  tho  no  exact  observations  have  been  inude  of 
their  physical  characters.  No  one  knows  what  causes  such 
variations,  but  we  cun  well  imagine  a  thousand  things  which  may 
happen  to  check  growth,  ami,  as  the  unfortunates  an*  largely  in 
the  lowest  social  classes,  we  are  justified  in  suspecting  disease 
and  underfi-eding  as  the  most  common.  Very  small  or  dwarf 
specimens  an1  found  in  every  species,  ami  in  every  litter  of  pigs 
there  is  a  ’runt.'  The  phenomenon  seems  to  lie  universal,  ami 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  dwarfed  types  have  appeared 
in  England  ever  since  man  was  man.  If  he  was  too  little  to 
hold  his  own  in  those  fierce  days,  lie  perished;  if  too  lug.  he  was 
likely  to  become  too  aggressive  and  to  In*  laid  low  hv  strategy. 
As  a  fact  prehistoric  skeletons  of  one  locality  find  time  are 
remarkably  uniform,  as  also  are  the  modern  savage  of  one  tribe. 
In  modern  civilization,  on  the  other  hand,  size  has  absolutely 
no  bearing  U|H»n  the  survival,  for  no  matter  how  little  or  how 
big  a  man  is.  he  can  find  some  way  of  muking  a  living  ami  some 
climate  which  will  not  hurt  him.  Industrialism  furnishes  in¬ 
numerable  opjHirt unit ics  for  little  men  who  have  sufficient 
intelligence,  and  they  do  not  have  to  resort  to  tailoring,  shoe- 
making,  or  servile  attachment  to  tho  more  efficient  big  men. 
Their  numbers  ought  to  increase, anil  perhaps  they  urc  increasing 
throughout  northern  Europe,  which  has  formerly  lus-n  lit  for 
only  the  big  ty;>cs  but  now  puts  subsistence  within  the  reach  of 
millions  of  little  m»<h.  some  of  whom  can  not  ev  en  shoulder  a  gun 
to  keep  out  invaders.  If  the  dwarfish  types  are  not  gifted  with 
enough  intelligence  for  skilled  labor,  they  uro  in  a  pitiable  con¬ 
dition.  for  they  can  not  do  hard  tailoring  work.  A  big  imbecile 
can  shovel  dirt,  but  the  little  man  can  not  prosper  without  brains. 
These  stupid  dwarfs,  clothed  in  rags  and  Is-gging  an  existence, 
are  the  most  pitiable  sights  in  I»ndon. 

"Will  America  furnish  pigmies  when  the  price  of  food  ad¬ 
vances  to  the  high  relative  level  of  Europe?  We  have  always 
prided  ourselves  on  the  good  physique  which  comes  with  our 
more  liberal  feeding,  hut  there  is  a  suspicion  that  we  have  seen 
our  l>est  days.  We  are  beginning  the  su«-ccs*ful  importation  of 
meat  from  Argentine,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that,  as  in  London, 

‘■•ere  will  be  some  men  too  feeble  mentally  and  physically  to 


get  enough  of  it  for  their  children.  Most  of  our  little  people 
an*  foreign- 1 »orn.  but  the  nativc-lsirii  an-  not  sizing  up  as  for¬ 
merly,  and  some  time  ago  the  manufacturing  tailors rc|»>r1<'d  that 
the  demand  was  for  smaller  size*  of  1m»vs’  clothes  for  age  than 
formerly.  The  process  of  dwarfing  must  then  have  lieen  going 
on  for  some  time  unnoticed.  It  is  not  imssible  to  get  exact  data 
on  this  subject,  as  no  records  have  lieen  kept  of  weight  and  height 
for  each  year,  but  our  'child  welfare’  folks  are  doubtless  collect¬ 
ing  such  information  for  future  use.  The  matter  ought  to  be 
looked  into  now,  as  it  is  quite  disconcerting  to  think  that  the 
|Niuring  of  hordes  into  the  ‘melting  pot  ’  is  to  result  ill  undersized 
people  as  in  Europe,  even  pigmies  as  in  Ixindon.  Every  im¬ 
migrant  may  help  to  shovel  dirt  for  railroads,  lmt  he  brings  one 
more  mouth  to  fill  while  the  meat-production  is  diminishing. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  sav  we  will  give  these  |HKir  failures  of  Europe 
a  scat  at  our  table,  but  what  if  our  own  children  go  to  school 
hungry? 

“Boys  can  not  grow  into  good  citizens  without  plenty  of 
food,  and  if  we  can  not  increase  the  food,  then  we  must  decrease 
the  immigration  and  the  birth-rate.  No  matter  wliat  we  do, 
our  population  in  the  end  will  settle  into  layers  as  in  Eriglund, 
when>  stature  increases  with  social  rank  from  good  feeding  as 
well  as  good  inheritance  of  stock  that  has  ‘made  good.'  but  let  us 
try  to  keep  up  our  bigness  and  physical  equality  a*  long  us 
possible.” 

THE  OLDEST  PORTRAIT 

KKUAPS  THE  EARLIEST  artistic  representation  of  the 
human  figure  was  not  long  ago  unearthed  in  France.  It 
is  a  draw  ing,  incised  on  a  piece  of  bone,  of  a  man  and  a 
woman,  made  by  a  prehistoric  artist  of  the  Aurignacian  rjiooh 
of  what  geologists  know  us  the  Quaternary  period.  This  is  by 
no  means  the  only  prehistoric  drawing  of  the  kind,  but  none 
of  the  other  finds  has  come  from  so  early  a  geologic  stratum.  A 
writer  in  the  Nerve  Scienlifiqui  (Paris)  thus  describes  it: 

"Two  distinguished  prehistoric  archeologist k,  Messre.  Liicien 
Meyet  and  Pignut,  have  just  published  an  Aurignacian  design, 
traced  on  a  Hat  mammoth  Isme,  that  |  assesses  remarkable 
interest  lor  students  of  the  beginnings  of  art.  The  drawing 
represents  a  man  and  a  woman  and  constitutes  the  first  docu¬ 
ment  representing,  in  an  engraved  form,  man  of  the  middle 
Quaternary  period. 

“Tho  name  ‘Aurigtiaciau*  has  lieen  applied  to  the  In-ginning 
of  the  Post -(.Racial  epoch.  .  .  .  Aurignacian  engravings  of  the 
human  body  ore  now  known  to  a  considerable  number.  Every 
one  knows  alsmt  those  discovered  by  Piotte  at  Brassompouy  in 
the  I tides.  .  .  .  The  drawings  of  a  man  and  a  woman  discovered 
by  Mulct  and  Pissot  at  La  Colombftru,  near  Poucin,  recall 
those  representing  hunters  or  men  wearing  ritual  masks,  found 
at  Mas  d'Azil  and  Altutniru.  There  is  the  same  very  inferior 
technique,  contrasting  strangely  with  contemporary  ivory 
curving.  The  design  found  at  Iji  Colombfere  is  thus  dcscriltcd 
by  its  discoverer:  *A  man  is  lying  on  his  back.  Above  him  is 
depicted,  vertically,  the  body  of  a  woman.  The  man’s  right 
arm  is  raised  vertically,  and  his  hand,  with  tho  fingers  extended, 
touches  tho  woman’s  body.  The  profile  of  the  man  differs 
absolutely  from  the  Noandcrllialspy  typo  and  recalls,  in  gn  at 
measure,  the  C'hancelade  skull:  the  head  is  rather  large,  with  a 
convex  forehead  rising  somewhat  obliquely,  and  a  very  liigli 
face  .  .  .  clearly  prognathous.  Tho  chin  is  prominent  and 
lieurs  a  short  lieanl,  indicated  by  little  strokes;  the  nose  is 
long  and  very  large;  the  eye,  shown  by  two  curved  lines,  has  an 
indefinable  expression.  The  trunk  is  represented  as  very  hairy. 
.  .  .  Tho  contour  of  tho  woman  recalls  in  no  wise  tho  enormous 
matrons,  with  voluminous  breasts  and  hips,  with  whom  the 
Aurignacian  sculptors  of  Brassompouy  .  .  .  have  made  us 
familiar.  Tho  upper  part  of  tho  body  is  relatively  slim,  almost 
graceful,  and  has  a  youthful  appearance,  alt  ho  the  lower  limbs 
are  coarser . 

“Besides  its  artistic  interest,  which  is  considerable,  this 
find  possesses  great  geologic  interest,  fur  it  comes  from  a  veritable 
archeological  section,  carefully  studied  by  the  au*hors.“— 
Translation  made  Jor  The  Litehahy  Dioest. 
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WAR  AND  WEATHER 

COMPLAINT  that  our  press  reports  of  the  great 
European  conflict  give  little  information  of  weather 
conditions,  “which  have  everything  to  do  with  military 
operations,"  is  made  by  an  instructor  in  the  I'nited  Stut*-s  Army 
service  schools  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  Kansas,  in  a  letter  to  the 
New  York  Timex.  He  adds  that  to  army  officers  in  particular 
the  daily  temperature,  rainfall,  direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind, 
in  ull  parts  of  the  theater  of  war.  are  of  more  importance  and 
interest  than  columns  of  material  regarding  skirmishes,  recon¬ 
naissances,  etc.  Such  data  an-  difficult  to  get  after  t  he  occurrence, 
and  any  record  that  aims  to  1*>  of  permanent  historical  value 
should  contain  them.  Commenting  upon  this  complaint.  The 
Scientific  Amcncan  (New  York.  October  it)  says  in  its  editorial 
column: 

■'  It  is  true  that  the  weather  has  occasionally  cropped  up  in  the 
war  news,  tho  so  casually  and  modestly  that  its  immense  im¬ 
portance  in  shaping  the  course  of  events  has  been,  apparently, 
quite  lost  sight  of.  Thus  we  gather  that  a  dense  fug  greatly 
hastened  tho  fall  of  Namur,  by  enabling  the  Hermans  to  place 
their  siege-guns  in  an  advantageous  position  without  danger  to 
themselves.  The  persistent  drenching  rains  that  fell  during  the 
long  battle  of  the  Aisne  must  have  so  imjMsIed  the  movements  of 
artillery,  as  well  as  other  operations,  as  to  nnslify  materially 
the  strategy  of  the  commanders,  tho  details  on  this  subject  are 
still  lacking. 

“The  oppressive  heat  of  the  early  days  of  the  war  in  Belgium 
is  also  n  matter  of  record.  These  bits  of  information  have  lieen, 
however,  quite  exceptional;  as  a  rule  the  weather  has  been  al¬ 
together  ignored  by  the  correspondent*. 

“Turn  the  pages  of  history  and  you  will  find  that  weather 
lias  always  been  a  faetor  of  prime  important-  in  the  eondud  of 
war,  playing  a  rftlc  analogous  to.  and  coordinate  with,  that  of 
topography,  tho,  strange  to  say.  military  writers  usually  exagger¬ 
ate  the  relative  importance  of  the  latter.  It  would  Is*  easy  to 
compile  a  long  list  of  buttles  in  which  the  weather  has  actually 
lieen  the  decisive  factor.  Take  the  effects  of  rain  alone:  Heavy 
downpours  ami  resulting  floods  led  to  the  total  destruction  of 
the  three  Roman  legions  under  Varus,  in  a.d.  tt.  Fifteen  hundred 
years  l&ter  persistent  rains  saved  Vienna  from  capture  ami 
destruction  by  the  Turks.  In  1092  an  English  army  was  pre¬ 
vent*^  by  heavy  mins  from  crossing  the  Mchaigne  to  relieve 
Namur,  then  besieged  by  the  French,  and  the  city  fell.  It  would 
however,  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  instances  under  this 
head. 

“The  progress  of  military  science  has  by  no  means  rendered 
armies  less  susceptible  to  the  effects  of  the  elements.  If  the 
introduction  of  motors  vehicles  In**  facilitate!  the  transportation 
of  artillery,  so  has  the  use  of  heavy  guns  in  the  field  increased, 
and  muddy  roads  remain  a  serious  obstacle.  The  deadliness 
of  modern  ordnance,  as  well  as  the  use  of  search-lights  and 
aeronautical  flre-oontrol,  makes  it  imperative  to  keep  troops 
under  cover  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  was  omt*  the  case;  but' a 
fog.  or  even  heavy  rain  or  snow.  furnishes  an  ideal  cover  which 
does  not  entail  immobility.  Besides  them'  and  other  physical 
effects  of  the  weather  upon  military  operations,  the  physiological 
and  psychological  effects  of  weather  uj>on  fighting  men  are  still 
much  tho  same  as  they  were  a  thousand  years  ago. 

“It  is  evident  that  the  modern  commander  must  reckon  with 
the  weather  in  making  Ills  plans.  If  a  body  of  troops  is  to  In- 
mowd  from  one  point  to  another,  a  heavy  rain  may  make  a 
difference  of  hours  or  days  in  the  time  required  for  this  movement. 
An  aerial  reconnaissance,  most  desirable  at  a  certain  juncture, 
may  In?  prevented  by  violent  winds.  A  body  of  water,  that 
to-day  offers  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  enemy,  may  Ik-  to¬ 
morrow  a  practicable  highway  of  ice.  And  so  on. 

“A  corollary  to  these  considerations  is  the  fact  t lust  it  be- 
hooves  military  men  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  meteorology,  and 
thus  to  be  able  to  foresee  changes  in  the  weather,  so  that  they 
may  shape  their  strategy  a<s*ordingly.  It  has,  in  fact,  been 
recently  suggest**!  by  an  Austrian  military  expert  that  a  com¬ 
petent  meteorologist  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  headquarters 
of  every  army.  When  the  history  of  the  present  European  con¬ 
flict  is  written,  it  will  be  interesting  to  sec  what  part  scientific 
w ea t her- prediction  has  played  therein.  It  is  a  safe  guess  that 
the  Germans,  at  least ,  have  already  realized  the  possibilities  of 
military  meteorology  and  are  utilizing  this  inchoate  branch  of 
applied  wienie." 


SUN-SPOTS  AND  THUNDER-STORMS 

HAT  THE  ELECTRICITY  which  manifests  itself  in 
the  powerful  discharges  of  the  thunder-storm  has  its 
origin  not  on  earth  hut  in  the  sun,  is  the  belief  of 
Sir  Oliver  Ixdge,  the  eminent  English  authority  on  electricity. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  the  spots  on  the  sun,  which  am 
great  cyclonic  storms  in  die  solar  atmosphere,  produce  dis¬ 
turbances  of  the  earth's  magnetic  equilibrium.  Professor 
Iswlge  believes  that  they  do  this  by  actually  bombarding  tho 
earth  with  streams  of  electrified  particles,  projected  across  tho 
millions  of  miles  of  space  that  separate  us  from  our  chief  lumi¬ 
nary.  Says  II.  Man-hand,  who  contributes  to  Cosmo*  (Paris) 
an  exposition  on  this  ami  other  views  of  Professor  Lodge  on 
the  eleet rival  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere; 

“The  violent  electric  phenomena  of  tho  atmosphere,  such  as 
thunder-storms,  are  very  probably  due,  in  the  first,  place,  to  the 
influent*1  of  the  ultra-violet  light,  and  in  tho  second  place,  to 
the  wind.  The  ultra-violet  rays  favor  the  transportation  of  the 
earth’s  negative  charge  to  the  ncighltoriug  air,  while  the  wind, 
by  agitating  the  atmosphere,  brings  together  masses  of  it  with 
opposite  charges.  Above  the  sea  or  deserts,  where  tho  emission 
of  negative  electricity  is  less  strong,  thunder-storms  seem  to  be 
less  frequent  than  over  ordinary  land. 

“The  electrification  of  the  earth  and  its  atmosphere  has  often 
been  attributed  to  phenomena  of  evaporation  or  of  condensa¬ 
tion  of  water,  and  to  other  effects  of  the  same  kind,  but  we  must 
rather  suppose,  according  to  Sir  Oliver  I<odge,  that  it  is  due  to 
cosmic  and  not  to  local  causes.  ‘1  believe.’  says  the  great 
English  physicist,  ‘that  it  is  largely  or  principally  due  to  par- 
tides  coming  from  the  sun.  The  study  of  sun-spots  has  shown 
that  emission  of  electrons  takes  place  there,  producing  magnet io 
fields  of  great  intensity,  and  we  know  that  when  one  of  the 
torrents  of  electrons  that  the  sun  thus  hurls  into  space  reaches  a 
point  near  the  earth,  magnetic  storms  take  place.  We  know 
also  that  hot  bodies  emit  electricity.  The  sun  must  throw  out 
alpha  and  beta  rays;  when  these  meet  the  terrestrial  beta  rays, 
the  electrons  (negative  particles)  are  transport**!  toward  tho 
poles,  along  tho  earth's  linct  of  force,  where  they  are  probably 
the  principal  cause  of  the  aurora  borealis.  As  for  the  |>ositivo 
particles,  they  are  not  so  easily  deviated,  and  they  reach  tho 
earth  in  tropical  regions.  The  positive  and  negative  charges 
thus  carried  to  the  earth  then  tend  to  reunite  through  tho 
earth’s  crust  or  in  the  atmosphere,  which  explains,  I  think, 
the  positive  electrification  or  the  upper  layers  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere.  The  rain  brings  down  the  negative  electricity 
to  the  ground,  leaving  the  |>ositivc  in  the  higher  regions  of  tho 
air.’” — Translation  made  for  Tiik  Litkrary  Digest. 


WHY  SOME  SWIMMERS  DIE— Not  all  swimmers  drown 
who  die  suddenly  in  the  water.  None  of  the  reasons  heretofore 
adduced  to  explain  death  of  this  kind,  says  a  writer  in  The 
Medical  Record  (New  York,  Oetolier  3),  is  completely  satisfac¬ 
tory.  He  goes  on: 

"One  of  these  has  never  received  the  attention  which  it  merits. 
In  1SK1,  Von  Troltsch  asserted  that  in  a  number  of  such  acci¬ 
dents  death  was  due  to  vestibular  irritation  as  a  result  of  tho 
penetration  of  cold  water  into  the  ear.  To  offset  this  view,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  common  observation  that  children  with  large  per¬ 
forations  of  the  drumhead  swim  and  dive  with  impunity,  and 
this  despite  the  fact  that,  otitis  from  loathing  is  by  no  means 
rare,  and  that  old  otitidcs  are  lighted  up  by  the  same  exposure. 
At  a  meeting  of  tho  Berlin  Otolngieal  Society  held  last  spring 
Gttttich  revived  the  view  that  sudden  death  can  follow  vestib¬ 
ular  irritation  in  swimmers  with  perforated  ear-drums.  ,  .  . 
|Thisl  renders  the  patient  helpless— ho  can  neither  swim  nor 
reach  the  surface.  Ho  makes  motions,  but  there  is  complete 
loss  of  orientation.  A  second  rotary  reaction  now  occurs,  tho 
swimmer  turning  on  his  own  axis.  .  .  .  While  this  accident 
menaces  chiefly  those  with  perforated  ear-drums,  it  could  read¬ 
ily,  iu  divers,  follow  an  acute  traumatic  perforation  in  the  water 
and  perhaps  occur  exceptionally  with  intact  drumhead.  Sudden 
helplessness  in  the  water  is  better  explained  us  a  vestibular 
phenomenon  than  by  the  view  of  total  or  subtotal  tonic  cramps, 
affecting  the  respiratory  muscles.  However,  if  tho  patient  first 
becomes  helpless  when  his  head  is  above  water,  the  vestibular 
explanation  will  hardly  answer." 
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FILMS  AS  SALESMEN 


THE  USE  of  moving  pictures  to  sell  goods,  especially  in 
the  engineering  and  allied  industries,  where  the  salesman 
can  not  carry  his  goods  around  with  him.  is  no  now 
thing,  as  moving  pictures  go.  It  has  received  great  impetus 
of  late,  however,  by  improvements  in  the  manufacture  and  re¬ 
duction  in  the  cost  of  both  the  filrfts  themselves  and  the  ap- 
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paratuA  for  showing  them.  Employment  of  this  kind  of 
demonstration,  too.  is  facilitated  by  the  rise  of  business  concerns 
ready  to  organise  u  business  campaign  with  the  aid  of  the 
*' movies.”  to  furnish  the  mechanical  and  photographic  supplies, 
and  to  uet  in  un  advisory  capacity  to  the  man  or  the  company 
that  is  anxious  to  try  this  new  plan.  Writes  a  contributor  to 
The  Engineering  Magazine  (New  York.  October): 

"The  testimony  of  an  eye-witness  is  always  the  most  con¬ 
vincing.  That  the  most  direct  route  to  the  brain  is  through 
the  eye  is  a  fact  admitting  of  no  argument,  and  that  is  why  largo 
manufacturing  concerns  an1  realizing  more  each  day  the  great 
advantage  of  moving-picture  tilms  as  clinchers  of  business. 

“To  the  machinery-manufacturer,  especially  the  producer 
of  automatic  machines,  no  more  convincing  method  of  proving 
the  advantages  anil  efficiency  of  his  products  exists  than  tin* 
showing  of  a  machine  in  actual  o|>eration.  One  visit  of  a 
prospective  purchaser  to  a  plant  to  ms*  u  machine  oj  uniting 
under  actual  working  conditions  is  worth  more  than  a  dozen 
calls  of  salesmen  upon  him.  In  the  past  the  difficulty  has  U*on 
to  accomplish  this,  to  always  be  able  to  show  the  machine  in 
operation  to  the  prospect  and  thus  let  his  eye  toll  his  brain. 

“For  example,  take  the  enormous  saving  afforded  manu¬ 
facturers  by  the  new  principle  and  practise  of  chain-drive  as¬ 
sembling.  so  successfully  employed  at  the  Ford  plant.  While 
this  practise  is  widely  applicable  to  machine-shop  and  manu¬ 
facturing  operations,  it  must  bo  seen  to  Ih*  fully  appreciated, 
and  offers  enormous  possibilities  for  business  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  driving-chain  or  liuk-ls-lt.  Once  wen  in  operation 
the  chain-drive  is  commercially  convincing,  yet.  in  what  way 
other  than  by  a  visit  to  the  Ford  plant,  when*  this  new  practise 
has  been  so  highly  developed,  could  a  manufacturer  of  such 
chains  show  their  possibilities  for  this  service  to  such  advantage 
ns  by  a  rightly  made  motion- pic  tun*  film? 

“The  uses  of  the  film  as  an  instructor  an*  well  understood 
and  appnviati-d,  its  service  in  the  selling  field  of  machinery 
and  merhanical  devices  is  l**ing  rapidly  extended  as  it  has  been 
found  that  such  films  prove  the  most  valuable  aid  ever  employed 
by  the  salesman  who.  when  equipped  with  a  portable  projecting 
machine,  which  is  inexpensive,  can  show  a  film  in  a  hotel  mom, 
or  in  a  buyer's  office,  the  prospect  not  even  having  the  trouble 
of  leaving  his  desk. 

"Not  only  ns  an  aid  to  salesmen,  but  as  a  salesman  the  film 


is  proving  its  value.  In  eases  where,  owing  to  distance,  the 
sending  out  of  a  personal  sales  representative  would  la*  out  of 
the  question,  a  machinery  concern  can  mail  a  film  to  a  prospective 
customer  thousands  of  miles  away,  who.  on  its  n*oeipt.  can 
arrange  with  a  moving- picture  house  in  his  own  town  to  nin  the 
film,  thus  allowing  him  to  study  just  how  the  machine  operate*, 
grasp  all  its  strong  points,  and  note  the  advantage's  of  its  use  in 
his  plant. 

“The  moving-picture  film  has  proved  its  value  as  n  clincher  of 
business,  but  for  Much  service  the  films  employed  must  lx*  made 
so  as  to  afford  proper  exhibition  effects,  and  their  production 
is  a  separate  and  distinct  business  from  that  of  the  producer  t-f 
films  for  entertainment  purposes,  an  art  in  itself. 

“Manufacturers  who  an*  using  films  for  the  purjioso  of  salrs- 
promotion  are  looking  closer  into  tin*  quality  and  merits  of  tin* 
films  used,  and  realize  that  such  work  demands  special  study 
and  experience  on  the  part  of  the  film-munufuctun-r.  in  order 
to  obtain  the  most  convincing  results." 

Then*  an*  now  firms,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  who  devote 
their  entire  energy  to  the  production  or  films  showing  complete 
processes  of  manufacture  from  raw  material  to  finished  product, 
or  actual  operation  of  automatic  machines.  They  also  prepare 
scenarios  if  desired  and  weave  a  story  into  the  hackgnniud  of  any 
business,  thus  emphasizing  im|M»rtant  features.  Much  study  is 
devoted  to  the  many  problems  that  enter  into  the  production 
of  successful  commercial  moving-picture  films,  and  detailed 
information  is  furnished  concerning  the  ln*st  uses  to  la*  made  of 
films  depicting  any  industry.  Suggestions  arc  offered  for  new 
and  novel  ways  of  using  these,  and  estimates  of  the  coat  an*  mode. 
To  conclude: 

“Such  films  an*  generally  made  in  units  of  l.tNK)  f«*«*t,  each 
unit  for  aliout  twenty  minutes,  and,  once  the  picture  is  com¬ 
pleted,  duplicate  films  in  such  quantity  as  may  In*  desired  can  lx* 
secured  at  low  cost. 

“To  the  manufactun*r,  the  moving-picture  film  is  now  render¬ 
ing  a  service  equally  us  important  as  it  is  to  the  scientist  and  the 
teacher,  and  the  great  strength  given  to  selling  campaign* 


LIVING  MODELS  ON  THE  SCREEN. 

<  towns  can  be  displayed  in  (his  way  to  an  a<l  van t  m«*  unknown  before. 


through  the  use  of  properly  made  industrial  films  i»  being  better 
appreciated  each  day.” 

One  of  these*  machines,  we  learn,  is  operated  with  arc-light, 
gaslight,  or  a  mazda  bulb  light,  and  even  fitted  with  “felt- 
shod  feet,  that  will  not  mar  the  highest  polished  table  or 
desk." 
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THE  DUCK  AS  A  FEBRIFUGE 


THE  CREATIVE  MACHINIST 


HE  WHO  FKAKS  maluriu  or  yellow  fever  should  keep 
ducks.  The  duek  is  one  of  the  greatest  known  enemies 
of  the  mosquito  and,  therefore,  of  the  two  diseases  just 
named.  Moreover,  the  duek  has  possibly  one  of  the  widest 
geographical  ranges  of  any  of  the  birds.  It  is  even  found  in 
the  amtie  and  antarctic  regions;  also  in  Australia,  where  bird 


A  DISTINCTION  is  drawn,  by  a  writer  in  The  American 
Machinist  iNew  York.  October  1),  between  the  man 
■  who  makes  a  machine  and  the  one  who  runs  it.  The 
machinist  creates;  the  operative  merely  watches  the  machine 
create.  The  creative  mind  is  pictured  as  likely  to  leave  its 
owner  a  jioor  man,  but  such  a  mind  is  itself  a  rich  j>ossession. 
The  writer  continues: 


"Every  time  a  new  machine  is  invented  to  take  the  place  of 
100  men.  we  hear  mutterings  in  the  air  from  the  other  99. 
which  are  only  stilled  when  10t>  machines  an-  built  and  they 
an-  called  u|M>n  to  nm  them.  We  also  hear  rumors  that  the 
machinist  has  worked  himself  out  of  a  job.  Soon,  they  say,  ull 
machinery  will  Is*  made  by  standard  processes  and  there  will  bo 
no  place  for  any  but  operatives,  who  simply  sit  and  wait. 

"The  machinist  who  practises  watchful  waiting  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  capable  creation  is  an  operative,  but  he  doesn’t  know  it 
yet.  Every  time  the  machinist  digs  a  hole  and  gets  in  and  draws 
the  hole  in  after  him.  he  pops  up  with  another  lalior-saving 
machine,  and  that  gives  him  a  new  lease  of  life  until  he  has 
invented  all  the  improvements  and  mode  all  the  labor-saving 
devices  he  cun  for  its  manufacture.  Then  he  must  look  for  new 
worlds  to  conquer.  He  is  tired  of  it,  it  r.o  longer  has  life  in  it; 
he  is  through  with  his  work. 

"Like  every  other  creative  mind,  he  has  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  M-cing  some  one  else  get  the  reward  for  what  he  has  done.  A 
machinist  is  a  poor  man;  a  man  always  with  visions  of  things 
he  must  create,  and  yet  always  seeing  a  new  vision  before  the 
old  one  is  niade  real,  lie  may  leave  the  shop  and  get  rich,  but 
not  as  u  machinist.  As  a  machinist  he  has  learned  many  things 
that  no  other  industry  could  have  taught  him.  lie  has  more 


t'ourtof  at  tl»*  Mutual  Film  allow,  #**•  York. 

A  SALESMAN'S  FILM  WITH  A  SPECIAL  APPEAL. 
No  one  who  lovm  children  would  lx*  Indifferent  to  It. 


life  is  so  peculiar.  Writes  Dr.  Samuel  (J.  Dixon,  State  Health 
Commissioner  of  Pennsylvania,  in  The  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  A**ociation  (Chicago.  Oetolw-r  3): 

"After  trying  the  ability  of  lish  to  devour  larva'  and  pupa*  of 
mosquitoes,  with  varied  success,  I  built  two  dams  near  together 
on  the  same  stream,  so  that  each  would  have  the  same  environ¬ 
ment  for  the  breeding  of  mosquitoes.  Each  eoven-d  nearly 
1,400  square  feet.  In  one,  twenty  mallard  ducks  .  .  .  were 
permitted  to  feed.  while  the  other  was  entirely  protected  front 
water-fowl,  but  well  stocked  with  goldtlsh.  ...... 

"The  one  in  which  the  ducks  fid  was  for  several  months 
entirely  free  from  mosquitoes,  while  the  pond  protected  from 
ducks  and  stocked  with  tisli  was  swarming  with  young  insects 
in  different  cycles  of  life. 

"To  the  infested  |toud  ten  well-fed  mullurd  ducks  wen-  then 
admitted,  and  as  they  entend  the  |»ml  they  were  first  attracted 
by  the  larval  bactrachians,  tadpoles.  They,  however,  soon 
recognized  the  presence  of  larva*  and  pupa*  of  the  mosquito  and 
immediately  turned  their  attention  to  those,  ravenously  devour-* 
ing  them  in  preference  to  any  other  foodstuff  present.  At  the 
end  of  twenty-four  hours  no  pu|w  wen-  to  Is-  found,  and  in  forty- 
eight  hours  only  a  few  small  larva-  survived.  The  motion  of  tin- 
water,  made  by  the  ducks,  of  course  drowned  some  of  the  insi-cts 

-what  proportion  can  not  1m*  estimated. 

"For  some  years  I  have  Ix-en  using  ducks  to  keep  down  mos¬ 
quitoes  in  swamps  that  would  have  b«s-n  very  expensive  to 
drain,  but  I  never  fully  appreciated  the  high  degree  of  efficiency 
of  the  duck  as  a  destroyer  of  mosquito  life  until  the  foregoing 
test  was  made . 

"Mr.  William  Lockwood,  of  Boston,  an  artist  who  made  a 
hobby  of  raising  aquatic  fowl,  also  expresses  an  opinion  that  the 
spoon-billed  duck  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  destruction  of 
mosquito  larvae  resting  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

"Sir.  MeAtee,  of  the  Biological  Survey,  found  mosquitoes  in 
the  gizzard  of  the  mallard  duck.  While  other  birds,  fish,  spiders, 
bactrachians,  arthropods,  ami  reptiles  an-  all  enemies  of  the 
mosquito,  none  of  them  has  the  wide  geographical  range  and 
the  capacity  of  devouring  large  numbers  of  the  larva-  and  pupa- 
on  land  an«l  water  as  the  duck. 

“Duc-ks  con  la-  used  in  ponds,  swamps,  Ixith  ojx-n  and  in 
jungh-s.  and  can  hi*  driven  from  place  to  place.  Not  only  can 
they  be  generally  used  to  keep  down  mosquito  life,  but  they 
also  furnish  a  delicious  and  valuable  foodstuff." 


openings,  more  breadth  of  opportunity  that  lie  could  have  got 
in  any  other  trade.  To  get  riches  he  must  leave  it.  but  he  m-cd 
not  forget  that  it  was  there  that  he  learned  to  create  things,  that  he 
learned  to  .-we  in  his  mind's  eye  the  things  that  afterward  mate¬ 
rialized  in  iron  and  steel,  and  that  moved  in  the  way  which  he 
saw  them  move  before  there  were  more  than  a  few  lines  on  a 
piece  of  {taper  to  indicate  what  was  wanted.  He  compares  his 
work  with  that  of  the  artist  or  the  sculptor  who  has  his  model 
from  which  to  work,  and  whose  greatest  hope  is  that  he  may 
closely  copy  nature,  while  he  bus  nothing  in  nature  to  copy,  but 
has  to  strike  out  into  fields  that  have  never  been  explored  and 
originate  things  purely  from  his  own  imagination." 
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CoUtWaf  U  ll*  I ,  S*w  Tv*k. 

MACH  INK  It  Y  SHOWN  IN  OPKKATION. 

TIm*  i»  Iranian  I'oulfl  not  carry  (hi*  marhimv  hut  ran  rarry  a  moving- 
picture  apparatus  to  *horr  It. 


ART  AND  GERMANY’S  SAVANTS 


Germans,  together  with  'Wilhelm  Meister’  ami  ‘Dergrune  Hein¬ 
rich.’  France  became  your  adopted  fatherland;  therefore  vour 
heart  must  now  be  torn— and  your  judgment  confused.  You 
have  worked  with  zeal  for  the  reconciliation  of  both  peoples. 
In  spite  of  this,  now  when  the  bloody  quarrel  has  destroyed 
your  fair  concept  of  peace,  as  it  has  so  many  others,  you  regard 

our  nation  and  our  people  through 

- French  eyes,  and  every  attempt  to 

make  you  we  clearly  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  point  of  view  is  absolutely  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  in  vain. 

*' Naturally,  everything  you  say 
of  our  Government,  our  Army,  our 
(MHiple,  is  distort ed;  everything  is 
false;  so  false  that  in  this  nwpect 
your  open  letter  seems  to  me  a  black 
and  empty  surface.  War  is  war. 
You  may  lament  war,  but  must  not 
wonder  at  things  which  are  insepa¬ 
rable  from  this  elemental  considera¬ 
tion.  Assuredly  it  is  tragic  when, 
in  the  hand-to-hand  confusion  of 
conflict,  an  irrepla«*cable  Rubens  is 
destroyed;  but — with  all  honor  to 
RuIk'Iis! — I  am  of  those  in  whom 
the  shatton-d  breast  of  his  brother 
compels  a  far  deeper  |>uin. 

“And,  Herr  Holland,  it  docs  no 
good  for  you  to  adopt  a  tone  that 
implies  that  the  people  of  your  land, 
the  French,  arc  marching  out  against 
us  with  palm-branches,  when  in 
reality  they  are  plentifully  furnished 
»  »  with  cannon,  with  cartridges  yes, 

*  *  even  with  dumdum  bullets.  Certainly 

|  £  |  you  have  grown  fearful  of  our  heroic 

armies.  That  is  to  the  glory  of  a 
LA  'I  A.  j  Power  which  is  invincible  through 

' !  •  ;  I-'  i'  •  •  •  i  1 '  -  ■■o',  •  .  T  )«•  ( ii  rum  11 
■ !  •  :  i.'  ' 1 1 1 1 •  ■  i  I '  H  Inal  ll'<  UU.' 

your  lying  French  press  so  zealously 
spreads  abroad,  that  pn  -  which  the 
French  and  the  Belgian  people  have 
their  misfortune  to  thunk.  Let  the 
idle  Englishman  call  us  ‘Huns’;  you 
may.  for  all  I  care,  characterize  t lie 
warriors  of  our  splendid  landwehr 
u'  ’sons  of  Attila';  it  i9  enough  for 
us  if  thi*  landwehr  shatters  to  bits 
1  he  ring  of  our  merciless  enemies. 
Far  belter  that  you  call  us  ‘sons  of 
Attila.'  cross  your-  If  in  b  ar,  and  n- 


THK  ANSWER  of  learned  Germany  to  foreign  protests 
against  the  ruin  wrought  by  her  arms  comes  signed  by 
many  of  her  distinguished  names — Haraack,  Suder- 
mann,  List,  Hauptmann,  Roentgen,  Humperdinck,  and  Beh¬ 
ring.  They  pay  their  tribute  to  art.  but  admit  the  superior  rights 


rlghlcsj  t if  lb#  KvjabuM  Vuw  Ct 

ANTWKKI’S  CATHEDRAL.  SAVED  FROM  SHELLS. 

Tho  tin*  shells  rained  upon  the  Place  Verte,  facing  the  structure.  It  Is  reported  uninjured. 
"It  must  Is-  said  In  the  Germans’  lavor,”  says  Arthur  Hulil.  of  till-  New  York  Tribune.  who 
Just  iwcaiHsI  the  German*  hi  Antwerp,  "that  they  tried  to  protest  monuments  and  cathedrals.'' 


of  armed  conflict.  “If  iti  this  frightful  war  objects  of  art  are 
destroyed,  every  German  will  regret  it,  but,  little  as  we  allow 
any  one  to  override  us  in  love  of  art,  the  preservation  of  art  is 
not  to  be  bought  at  the  price  of  German  defeat."  This  collec¬ 
tive  statement  is  iiartieularizcd  by  one  of  their  uumlier,  Gerhard t 
Hauptmann,  who  publishes  in  the  Voastiche  ZtUung  (Berlin)  his 
reply  to  Rom&ine  Holland,  whose  open  letter  we  reproduced  lust 
week.  Hauptmann  r«s*alls  that  Holland  addresses  him  “in 
public  words  which  breathe  the  pain  of  this  war  (forced  by 
Russia,  England,  and  France),  pain  over  the  endangering  of 
European  culture  and  the  destruction  of  liallowed  memorials 
of  ancient  art."  He  replies: 

“I  share  in  this  general  sorrow.  What  I  can  not  consent  to 
is  to  give  an  answer  whose  spirit  you  have  already  prescribed 
and  concerning  which  you  wrongly  assert  that  it  is  awaited  by 
all  Europe.  I  know  that  you  an*  of  German  blood.  Your  beauti- 
f 'if  novel.  ' Jean-t'hristophe,’  will  remain  immortal  among  us 


Then  follows  Hauptmann's  tribute  to  the  question  of  Belgium 
and  her  sufferings: 

"I  say  nothing  against  the  Belgian  people.  The  pciu-vful 
passage  nf  German  troops,  u  question  of  life  for  Germany,  was 
refused  bv  Belgium  because  its  Government  had  made  it«*lf  a 
tool  of  England  and  France.  This  same  Government  then 
organized  an  unparalleled  guerrilla  warfare,  in  order  to  cover 
its  indefensible  jiosition.  and  by  that  net— Herr  Rutland,  you 
an*  a  musician!— struck  the  horrible  keynote  of  conflict.  If  you 
an*  at  all  in  a  position  to  bn*ak  your  way  through  the  giants' 
wall  of  anti-German  lies,  n*ad  the  message  to  America,  by  our 
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Imperial  Chancellor,  of  September  7;  read.  further,  the  telegram 
which  on  Scptemlter  8  the  Kaiser  himself  addrest  to  President 
Wilson.  You  will  then  discover  things  which  it  is  necessary  to 
know  in  order  to  understand  the  calamity  of  Ixmvain.” 

The  manifesto  of  the  savants  appears  in  the  Berliner  TageNnll 
and  declares  that  “Germany  will  light  to  the  end  as  a  cultured 
nation,  which  has  the  might  of  Goethe,  Beethoven,  and  Kant, 
who  are  to  it  just  a*  holy  as  its  hearths  and  homes.’*  It  makes 
these  furt  her  claims: 

“It  is  not  true  that  our  conduct  of  the  war  docs  not  recognize 
the  rights  of  the  people.  Can  any  one  point  to  an  example  of 
our  ferocity?  But  in  the  Hast  the  earth  has  drunk  the  hlood 
of  hordes  of  women  and  children  slain  by  the  Russians.  In  the 
West  dumdum  bullets  tear  ojien  the  breasts  of  our 
warriors. 

"Those  who  associate  with  Russians  and  Ser¬ 
vians  an*d  offer  to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  letting 
loose  mongrels  and  niggers  on  the  white  race  have 
the  least  right  to  cull  themselves  defenders  of  Euro¬ 
pean  civilization.  Our  hypocritical  foes  say  the 
fight  is  against  our  so-called  militarism  and  not 
against  our  culture,  but  without  German  milita¬ 
rism  German  culture  would  long  ago  have  lx*en 
trodden  into  the  earth.  Militarism  has  gone  out 
in  defense  of  culture,  in  defense  of  the  land  which 
has  for  decades  proved  such  a  home  for  art  as  it 
will  never  enjoy  anywhere  else.  The  German 
Army  and  the  German  |x«ople  an1  one.” 

Tin-  New  York  Sun  remarks  that  "the  sophistry” 
of  the  statement  "is  unworthy  of  the  eminent 
men”  who  signed  it,  for  "nt  Louvain  ami  Reims 
then-  was  no  question  at  all  of  sacrificing  works 
of  art  to  save  the  German  legions  from  defeat.” 

The  renunciation  of  scholastic  honors  conferred 
by  English  universities  upon  German  scholars 
meets  with  pretest  from  the  astronomer.  Dr. 

Wilhelm  Foerster,  now  in  his  eighty -second  year. 

In  the  Berlin* r  Tngrblall,  which  the  New  York 
Evening  Pant  translates,  the  aged  savant  offers 
counsels  of  moderation: 

"It  would  surely  not  lx*  difficult  to  collect  n 
numlxr  of  signatures  for  a  declaration  conceived 
in  an  entirely  different  spirit  from  that  of  the 
renunciation  receutly  made  public  by  Prof.  J. 

Sehwallx-.  But  since  I  can  not  devote  my  time  to 
the  collecting  of  signatures  for  such  a  purpose,  I 
must  at  least,  as  honorary  doctor  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  emphatically  protest  against  the  mani¬ 
festo  mentioned.  I  trust  that  oven  in  these  days 
of  terrible  excitement  it  may  lx>  possible  for  a 
solitary  voice  to  produce  some  soothing  effect. 

The  question  involved  is  to  what  extent  the 
world  of  scholarship  may  claim  and  evince  an  interest  in  the 
social  an«l  political  destinies  of  thp  State.  Now.  the  mani¬ 
festo  of  renunciation  before  us  says  distinctly  that  we  an* 
well  aware  that  renowned  English  scholars,  with  whom  German 
science  had  for  years  lxx>n  united  in  fruitful  lalxtr.  are  opposed 
to  a  war  so  wickedly  begun,  and  have  publicly  denounced  it. 
And  these,  on  the  whole,  are  the  men  from  whom  emanated  the 
honors  lx*stowed  on  German  scholars — honors  which  we  now 
throw  so  contemptuously  at  their  feet.  The  world  of  German 
scholars  is  huppily  at  one  with  all  the  other  classes  of  our  father- 
land,  in  its  view  of  the  war  and  the  immediate  future.  The 
world  of  English  scholarship  is  evidently  not  of  the  same  mind 
as  regards  the  policy  of  its  fatherland.  Is  it  not  then  unwise 
thus  to  separate  us  so  sharply  from  a  community  of  scholars 
so  closely  related  and  so  sympathetic  to  us.  because  of  the  truly 
harmful  public  policy  of  their  country,  instead  of  recalling  our 
Euglish  friends,  by  a  vigorous  appeal,  to  a  sense  of  effective 
common  loyalty?  It  is  a  law  of  human  nature  that  such  an 
appeal  produces  a  much  more  powerful  and  a  more  permanent 
effect  than  a  manifestation  of  temporary  and  grossly  exaggerated 
indignation.  Would  that  our  friends  across  the  sea  might  see 
Germany’s  united  front  in  its  true  light,  and  spread  among 
their  own  people  the  lessons  of  a  truly  enlightened  public  policy, 
in  place  of  a  policy  which,  in  its  essential  features,  is  still  purely 
selfish!" 


Till 

BERNHARDI  TO  AMERICA 

HI!  ONE  BOOK  which  English  librarians  report  is 
read  in  England  more  than  any  other  at  the  present  time 
is  Bernhardi’*  “Germany  and  the  Next  War.”  There 
is  reason  for  this,  of  course;  and  perhaps  if  it  becomes  known 
that  the  author  pays  his  respects  to  this  country  in  a  numlxr 
of  passages,  the  book  will  have  a  keener  interest  for  us.  The 
militaristic  author  of  this  work  has  a  high  admiration  for  war 
as  the  great  instrument  of  ideulism  and  culture,  and  docs  not 
withhold  his  exasperation  at  peace  congresses,  arbitration 
schemes,  and  pacifist  movements  that  occupy  the  dominant 
thought  of  America  to-day.  Von  Bernhardi  declares  that 


"efforts  directed  toward  the  ubolition  of  war  must  not  only  bo 
termed  foolish,  but  absolutely  immoral,  ami  must  be  described 
as  unworthy  of  the  human  race."  He  quite  frankly  disbelieves 
that  nations  can  lx*  honest  in  their  desires  for  peace,  and  looks 
upon  their  efforts  in  that  direction  as  subterfuge.  Thus: 

“ Pacific  ideals,  to  lx>  sure,  are  seldom  the  real  motive  of  their 
action.  They  usually  employ  the  need  of  peace  as  a  cloak  under 
which  to  promote  their  own  political  aims.  This  was  the  real 
|x>sitiun  of  affairs  at  the  Hague  Congresses,  and  this  is  also  the 
meaning  of  the  action  of  the  United  States  of  America,  who  in 
recent  times  have  earnestly  tried  to  conclude  treaties  for  the 
establishment  of  Arbitration  Courts,  first  and  foremost  with 
England,  but  also  with  Japan,  France,  and  Germany.”  (p.  17.) 

A  historic  instance  is  cited  to  point  his  belief  in  the  hypocrisy 
of  such  efforts: 

"Theorists  and  fanatics  imagine  that  they  see  in  the  efforts 
of  President  Taft  a  great  step  forward  on  the  path  to  perpetual 
peace,  and  enthusiastically  agree  with  him.  Even  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  in  England,  with  well -a  fleeted  idealism, 
termed  the  procedure  of  the  United  .States  an  era  in  the  history 
of  mankind.”  (p.  17.) 


C  .ft f  I»W  C* 

COt' KT YARD  OK  THK  MUSfiK  Pl.ANTI N-MOHKTCS. 

Whirli  contain*  one  of  the  rarest  roller!  Ion*  on  the  history  of  Printline  In  Europe 
This  building  was  (ho  office  of  the  Plantin  printing  firm,  famed  for  tbo  beauty  of 
their  t«  \t*.  from  1570  to  1H75,  when  If  win  made  a  Stale  museum. 
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America  is  thereupon  warned  that  her  peace  policy  may  prove 
fatal  to  her  “moral  development*’: 

"From  this  point,  of  view,  efforts  to  secure  peace  are  extraor¬ 
dinarily  detrimental  to  the  national  health  so  soon  as  they 
influence  polities.  The  Stales  which  from  various  considerations 
are  always  active  in  this  direction  an-  sapping  the  roots  of  their 
own  strength.  The  United  States  of  America — t.g.,  in  June, 
1911 — championed  the  ideas  of  universal  peace  in  order  to  Is* 
able  to  devote  their  undisturbed  attention  to  money -making 
and  tin-  enjoyment  of  wealth,  and  to  save  the  $390,000,000 
which  they  spend  on  their  Army  and  Navy;  they  thus  incur  a 
great  danger,  not  so  much  front  the  possibility  of  a  war  with 
England  or  Japan,  but  precisely  because  they  try  to  exclude  ull 
chance  of  contest  with  opponents  of  their  own  strength  and  thus 
avoid  the  stress  of  great  political  emotions,  without  which  the 
moral  development  of  the  national  character  is  impossible.  If 
they  advance  farther  on  this  road  they  will  one  day  pay  dearly 
for  such  a  policy.”  (p.  28.) 

To  u  growing  and  aspiring  nation  this  policy  is  particularly 
hurtful: 

“Arbitration  treaties  must  be  peculiarly  detrimental  to  an 
aspiring  people  which  has  not  yet  reached  its  political  and  na¬ 
tional  zenith,  and  i-*  bent  on  expending  its  power  in  order  to  play 
its  |>art  honorably  in  the  civilized  world.  Every  Arbitration 
Court  must  originate  in  a  certain  political  status.  ...  In  this 
way  every  progressive  change  is  am -sled  and  a  legal  position 
created  which  may  easily  conflict  with  the  actual  turn  of  affairs, 
and  may  chock  the  expansion  of  the  young  and  vigorous  State  in 
favor  of  one  which  is  sinking  in  the  scale  of  civilization.”  (p.  112.) 

America  has  a  chance  still  to  save  her  soul  through  her  natural 
resources  and  her  "unscrupulous”  character: 

“Faring  her  (Kngland),  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  linking  the  West  and  the  Hast,  the  United  States  of 
North  America  have  risen  to  |>e  an  industrial  and  commercial 
Power  of  the  first  rank.  Supported  by  exceptionally  abundant 
natural  resources,  and  the  unscrupulously  pushing  character  of 
her  inhabitants,  this  mighty  Umpire  aims  at  u  suitable  recogni¬ 
tion  of  her  power  in  the  council  of  the  nations,  and  is  on  the  point 
of  securing  this  by  the  building  of  a  powerful  Navy.”  (p.  08. ) 

For  this  reason  England  can  be  nothing  but  America’s  natural 
enemy,  and  Von  liernhardi  sees  Kngland  unmindful  of  her 
once  groat  opportunity: 

"Since  Kngland  committed  the  unpardonable  blunder,  from 
her  point  of  view,  of  not  supporting  the  Southern  States  in  the 
American  War  of  Secession,  a  rival  to  England's  world-wide 
Empire  has  appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  the 
form  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  which  arc  a  grave 
menace  to  England’s  fortunes."  (p.  04.) 

Such  a  blunder  ranks  with  one  of  Germany's  own,  for  which 
this  author  rebukes  his  native  country: 

"It  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  serious  mistake  in  German 
policy  that  a  final  settling  of  accounts  with  France  was  not 
effect**!  at  a  time  when  the  state  of  international  affairs  was 
favorable  and  success  might  confidently  have  been  expected. 
There  ha-*,  indeed,  been  no  lack  of  opportunities.  We  have 
only  our  policy  of  ficare  and  enunciation  to  thank  for  the  fact 
that  we  urc  plae  d  in  this  difficult  position,  and  oro  confronted 
by  the  momentous  choice  lietwecn  resigning  all  ctuim  to  world- 
power  or  disputing  this  claim  against  numerically  superior 
enemies.  This  policy  somewhat  resembles  the  supinencss  for 
which  England  has  herself  o  blame,  when  she  refused  her  assis¬ 
tance  to  the  Southern  States  in  the  American  War  of  Secession, 
ami  thus  allow'd  a  Power  to  arise  in  the  form  of  the  United 
Stales  of  North  America,  which  already,  altho  barely  fifty 
years  have  claps**!,  threatens  England's  own  position  as  a 
world  Power."  (p.  239.) 

I  tern  hard  i  looks  ahead  for  this  country  as  a  reason  for  the 
preservation  of  the  German  fleet: 

"  England  may  have  to  tolerate  the  rivalry  of  North  America 
in  her  Imperial  and  commercial  ambitions,  but  the  competition 
of  <  iermany  must  he  stopt.  If  Kngland  is  forced  to  fight  America 
the  t  ierman  Fleet  must  not  he  in  a  position  to  help  the  Americans, 
n  fore  it  must  be  destroyed.”  (p.  97.) 


Germany  is  exhorted  to  further  her  influence  on  American 
politics: 

“The  further  duty  of  supporting  the  Germans  in  foreign 
countries  in  their  struggle  for  existence  and  of  thus  keeping 
them  loyal  to  their  nationality  is  one  from  which,  in  our  direct 
interests,  we  can  not  withdraw.  The  isolated  groups  of  Germans  # 
abroad  greatly  benefit  our  t/ade,  since  by  proferom*e  they  obtain 
their  goods  from  Germany :  but  they  may  also  be  useful  to  us 
politically,  as  we  discover  in  America.  The  American-Gcrmans 
have  formed  a  political  alliance  with  the  Irish,  and,  thus  united, 
constitute  a  power  in  the  State  with  which  the  Government  must 
reckon.”  (p.  78.) 


GERMANY’S  DEBT  TO  FRENCH  CULTURE 

HE  SUDDEN  REARING  again  of  the  spiritual 
ramparts  dividing  nations  that  had  tended  iu  recent 
years  to  become  lowered  or  done  away  with  altogether 
is  what  we  seem  to  bo  witnessing  in  the  intellectual  world. 
Warring  nations  have  all,  ex<*ept  perhaps  Servia.  hung  out  the 
banner  of  "culture”  as  the  cause  for  which  they  fight,  and 
thereby  seem  to  imply  a  native  product  that  is  self-pro¬ 
ductive  ami  self-sustaining.  Of  course  it  would  lx*  admit  t«d 
iu  ordinary  times  (hut  the  culture  of  nutions  is  a  reciprocal 
product  and  borrowing  and  repaying  is  a  grateful  occupation. 
It  happens  that  just  prior  to  the  present  outbreak  a  French 
professor,  M.  L.  Reynaud.  bead  of  the  department  of  German 
lectures  in  the  Faculty  of  Letters  of  the  University  of  Poitiers, 
published  a  book,  a  resume  of  which  appear*  in  Let  .Your  Urn 
< It  France  (Paris),  upon  the  indebted ih-ss  of  Germany  to  French 
civilization.  He  does  not  contend,  of  course,  that  the  obligation 
has  been  ull  on  one  side,  but  holds  that  France's  earlier  spiritual 
and  intellectual  development  naturally  makes  her  the  source 
of  many  of  Germany's  intellectual  possessions.  No  doubt, 
however,  he  goes  much  further  than  patriotic  Germans  would  go 
with  him.  He  shows  how  the  debt  In-gun  early: 

"It  was  Charlemagne,  a  Frank  in  origin  and  in  language,  but 
profoundly  Romanized  by  ecclesiastical  influence,  who  first 
brought  civilization  by  conquest  to  Germany.  Ry  fire  and  by- 
sword  Charlemagne  brought  the  Saxons  into  submission.  Ho 
never  crossed  the  Rhine  except  as  an  enemy;  he  imposed  upon 
the  vanquished  the  Roman  faith  and  all  that  remained  of  the 
ancient  idea  of  ini|>crinl  civilization.  Germany  was  able  to 
add  nothing  of  lu-r  ow  n  to  the  Carlovingian  principles;  the  epoch 
of  the  Othos  is  but  a  continuation,  a  tardy  flowering  of  the 
Carlovingian  civilization. 

"France,  on  the  contrary,  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century, 
gave  to  the  world  a  complete  civilization,  'new  in  word,  new  in 
expression.'  and  the  French  culture  passed  over  the  borders  of 
Germany.  The  tourney  (confliclun  gnllicun)  Ix-gan  to  mingle 
its  gallant  note  in  the  Germanic  festivals.  Our  courn-ous 
| courtomr]  poetry  is  the  school  to  which  the  Minnesingers  came 
for  instruction.  Treatises  were  written  in  Germany  on  the 
French  courtoisie,  our  romances,  our  poems,  and  our  songs  were 
translated.  More  than  500  French  words  passed  into  the 
German  tongue.  In  art.  Germany  is  clearly  tin*  vassal  of 
France.  The  monks  of  Cluny  introduced  there  the  rich  baur- 
guignnn  style.  It  took  Germany  u  hundred  years  to  adopt  the 
Gothic  style,  which  she  termed  the  French  style  (opus  francige- 
num)  and  which  she  boast'd  later  of  having  invent'd. 

"To  the  brilliant  French  expansion  of  the  thirteenth  century 
— one  of  the  culminating  periods  of  our  history — succeeded  the 
disasters  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War.  The  French  kingdom, 
ruined,  lost  the  scepter  of  the  arts,  which  {Miss'd  to  Bourgogne 
and  Flanders,  and  French  influence  no  longer  illumined  Europe. 
Then  Germany  livid  its  own  life.  The  German  villages  grew 
populous  and  rich.  The  bourgeoisie,  charmed  with  realities,  eared 
little  for  the  chivalrous  ideal  of  the  French.  They  were  concerned 
with  enjoying  life,  lodging  well,  dressing  well,  etc . 

"However,  even  this  period  of  autonomy  is  not  entirely 
exempt  from  French  initiation.  The  Emperor  Henry  VII.  of 
Luxemburg  spoke  and  wrote  nothing  but  French.  The  Em¬ 
peror  Charles  IV.  was  raised  at  the  Court  of  France  and  fought 
in  our  ranks  at  C’r$ey;  he  founded  at  Prague  the  first  German 
university  and  ordained  the  use  then*  of  the  statutes  of  the 
University  of  Paris.  Maximilian  I.,  the  husband  of  Marie  of 
Bourgogne,  spoke  and  wrote  French.  Charles  V.  was  given  a 
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French  education  by  his  aunt  Marguerite;  his  jM>liti«-al  ideal 
was  the  same  as  that  of  Francis  I.,  and  (Jermany  made  war 
against  him  rather  than  aceept  imperial  unity. 

"In  the  seventeenth  century  (Jermany,  in  its  turn,  passed 
through  a  terrible  crisis.  The  Thirty  Years'  War.  instigated  and 
maintained  by  princes,  left  her  ruined,  dismembered  into  2.(MX» 
territories,  of  which  300  were  sovereign  states!  By  the  .side  of 
this  country  chopped  into  fragments.  France  shone  resplendent, 
unified,  victorious,  rich,  cultivated,  ‘lifted  above  herself  by  that 
incomparable  stimulant,  glory  in  arms.'  (Jermany  commenced 
to  imitate  France  again.  Every 
(Jerman  prince  played  at  being  r- 

I>ouis  X IV..  and  wished  to  have  ^ 

his  functionaries,  his  army,  his 

court,  regulated  by  a  severe  sr 


directly  imitates  'La  NouvcUe  Heloiso.’  Rousseau,  Diderot,  Le- 
sage.  Beaumarchais.  Rotrou.  Brttnoy  furnished  Goethe  with 
subjects,  episodes,  situations,  characters.  The  influence  of  the 
Court  of  Weimar  turned  him  toward  our  classics;  he  studied 
Racine  at  length.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  read  (leoffroy 
de  St.  llilnire  and  Svlvcstre  de  Sncy.  He  defends  himself  from 
the  charge  of  being  a  gallophols-,  and  says  nobly:  *IIow  should 
I  be  able  to  hate  a  people  to  whom  I  owe  such  o  great  part  of 
my  intellectual  formation?’  " 

The  author  even  declares  that  Germany  owes  an  immense 

debt  to  the  first  Napoleon, 
^ ~”"1  that  he  rea.ssembled  the  Ger¬ 
man  territory  and  taught  her 

}  an«l  of  u  relatively  rapid  and 

economic  process  of  justice. 
He  adds  that  it  was  the  Ger- 
who  took  their 


No  German  state  owes  more 
to  France  than  Prussia.  Says 
the  writer:  “Frederick  II.  was 
French  from  head  to  feet;  he 
thought  and  wrote  in  French ; 
he  spoke  (Jerman  only  to  his 
soldiers  ami  his  servants;  he 
declar'd  even  in  17K1  that  it 
was  a  loss  of  time  to  learn  Ger¬ 
man."  Further: 


man  princes 
people  to  tattle  against  N‘u- 
poleon  by  the  promise  of  lib¬ 
erty,  a  promise  forgotten  when 
the  great  enemy  was  at  last 
overwhelmed.  He  believes, 
ton,  that  it  was  French  ideas 
which  came  near  liberating 
(Jermany  in  1H-I8,  and  that  it 
was  again  the  (Jerman  princes 
who  prevented  this,  "as  they 
still  prevent  her  from  becom¬ 
ing  a  nation  free  and  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  her  own  destiny."  In 
conclusion,  he  says: 


"France  delivered  Germany 
from  theological  quarrels,  anti 
from  the  insupportable  pedan- 
ticisrn  (Schulfuchaerei)  which  at 
that  time  infest'd  the  most  cul¬ 
tivated  society.  In  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  the  Emperor,  on 
inviting  bis  generals  one  day  to 
dine  with  him,  had  sent  to  them 
a  printed  list  of  ‘grossnesses '  to 
l>e  avoid'd  in  his  presence. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Ix-st  society  in 
Germany  was  as  cultivat'd  as 
French  society.  Our  books 
had  been  translat'd,  our  arts, 
our  manners,  and  our  modes 
had  been  copied;  more  than 
70,000  foreign  words  had  in¬ 
vaded  the  German  tongue,  the 
majority  of  them  French.  .  .  . 

“However,  the  military  power  of  Prussia  and  the  awakening  who  have 
of  the  Protestant  spirit  roused  in  Germany  the  sentiment  of  vis'd  us  too  much 
national  existence;  little  by  little  she  r«-oovered  from  the  frightful  France  and  (Ji 
crisis  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War;  she  was  repopulated,  repaired  must  always  lie  thus? 
her  fortunes,  aspired  to  live  her  own  life  and  disengage  herself  Digest. 
from  the  foreign  influences  so  long  predominant.  After  all, 
nothing  could  be  more  legitimate,  but  who  could  tench  her  to 
emancipate  herself  from  French  tutelage?  Who?  .  .  .  Why, 

France!  Again  the  France  whose  hand  is  found  in  every  Ger¬ 
man  initiative. 

"The  military  power  of  Prussia  is  due  to  the  study  of  the 
monarchy  of  Louis  XIV.  and  to  the  French  genius  of  Frederick 
11.  The  pietist  Protestant  movement  had  its  origin  in  the  mys¬ 
ticism  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  Mine.  (Juyon  and  Fenelon  had 
but  a  limited  success  in  France;  in  Germany  they  were  trans¬ 
lated,  comment'd  upon,  and  became  an  inspiration.  It  was 
Voltaire  who  revealed  to  Germany  Shakespeare  and  Milton, 
whose  influence  was  so  considerable  in  the  renovation  of  German 
literature.  It  was  Diderot  who  taught  Les-ing  how  to  criticize 
our  classic  theater;  it  was  he  who  praised  the  bourgeoi *  drama 
to  him.  It  was  La  Chnussee  who  was  the  father  of  the  weeping 
drama  so  dear  to  Teutonic  authors.  Finally,  it  was  Rousseau 
who  put  in  circulation  all  the  paradoxes,  all  the  sophisms,  whi  *h 
Germany  took  so  seriously  and  whence  sprang  the  nationalist 
Sturm  und  Drang  movement.  Nearly  all  the  combatants  of  that 
heroic  epoch  had  a  French  education  and  were  subject,  despite 
themselves,  to  the  influence  of  our  poets,  our  writers,  our  thinkers, 
and  our  savants.  Goethe  himself  does  not  escape  the  general 
rule.  It  was  the  cathedral  of  Strassburg  which  made  conquest 
of  him  for  Germanism,  and  the  Strassburg  Cathedral  is  a  work 
of  French  art.  'Gotz  von  Beriichingcn  ’  saw  the  light  after 
the  appearance  of  Du  Bellay’s  ‘Gaston  et  Bayard.’  ‘Werther’ 


"How  is  it  that,  owing  to  us 
such  a  good  part  of  what  she 
is.  Germany  should  have  given 
to  her  patriotism  so  marked 
and  so  displeasing  an  unti- 
French  character?  It  is  b**- 
eausc  German  patriotism  has 
for  its  first  source  pietistic 
Pharisaism,  and  for  its  instru¬ 
ment  the  Prussian  rancors 
against  France.  Then,  too,  it 
is  because  we  rarely  love  (bos'1 
done  t«M>  much  for  us.  given  us  too  much,  ami  ad- 
M ^understandings  of  all  sorts  separate 
rmany  to-day.  ...  Is  it  quite  certain  that  it 
relation  made  for  The  Liters hy 


OopfrlgfetMl  bf  A  liidrrwid.  flew  fork. 

THROUGH  REIMS’S  RUINED  AISLES. 

TIk*  story  of  thH  t raffl'd y  and  the  indignation  of  thf  world  |*-rhai>* 
lived  the  cathedral  of  Antwerp. 


PROFESSORS  STILL  EXCHANGED— The  system  of  ex¬ 
change  professorships  between  Germany  and  our  own  Harvard 
and  Columbia  will  continue  despite  the  war.  The  Chicago 
AYics  sees  th«*se  exchanges  as  admirably  cultural: 

"A  more  general  exchange  of  this  sort  among  all  the  nations 
would  go  far  toward  dispelling  antagonism  and  preventing  war. 
Fundamentally,  it  was  race  hatred,  based  on  misunderstandings, 
that  brought  on  the  present  conflict.  Knowledge  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  arts  and  learning  and  social  customs  of  other  people 
does  much  to  bring  nations  together. 

"The  close  relations  in  matters  of  education  between  this 
country  and  Germany  have  done  much  to  produce  a  good  under¬ 
standing.  The  United  States  has  drawn  heavily  for  its  own  use* 
upon  German  culture  and  scholarship.  American  students  in 
large  numbers  have  profited  by  the  learning  at  German 
institutions. 

"Until  the  Rhodes  scholarships  were  founded  comparatively 
few  Americans  attended  English  universities.  Cecil  Rhodes, 
with  his  broad  vision,  had  in  view  the  breaking  down  of  cultural 
antagonisms  when  he  planned  the  famous  scholarships  for 
foreigners  at  Oxford.  National  and  race  hatreds  soften  under  the 
influence  of  intimate  acquaintance.  Since  it  is  not  possible  to 
carry  student  bodies  across  seas,  a  useful  substitute  has  hecn 
found  in  the  exchange  of  professors." 


RELIGION  -AND  -  S  O  C I AL-  SERVIC E 


THE  WAR  AS  SEEN  BY  TIIE  NON-RESISTER 


TIIK  DUTY  OK  TIIK  CHRISTIAN  CITIZEN  is  one 
of  |Ntramount  interest  in  the  world’s  present  throes. 
Germany,  from  ull  accounts.  is  showing  a  unanimous 
allegiance  to  the  dominant  idea  represented  hv  the  State; 
France  is  in  a  similar  mood,  hut  England  has  a  number  of  dis¬ 
sentient  voices.  One  of  those  is  Dr.  Alfred  Salter,  who  dis- 


The  main  hall  of  the  Arrhtriatiop'a  pallin'  n«  vt  to  tin-  Cntlimlral  h 
■cen  hen*  In  ruins  Few  ncifrtilmrtmc  houars  Mrapcd 


eusses  in  Th<  l.iilmr  l.mthi  Loudon  the  duly  of  the  Christian 
citizen.  This  question,  he  declare*.  is  one  always  answered  by 
one’s  religion,  and  il  is  “for  eaeli  man  to  answer  for  himself  nt 
the  bar  of  his  eonseieiun*.  not  to  be  led  away  bv  the  press,  by 
the  Prime  Minister,  by  the  l.al>or  party,  by  the  recruiting-officer, 
or  by  any  one  else."  In  answering  tin*  question  for  himself 
he  tries  to  pie  turn  Christ  as  an  Englishman,  with  England  at 
war  with  Germany.  1 1  is  eonfronting  situation  is  drawn  from 
actuality.  “The  Germans  have  overrun  France  and  lielgium, 
and  may  po—iblv  invade  England  by  air-ship  and  drop  bombs 
on  l«ondon.  What  am  1  to  do?  Am  I  to  answer  the  Prime 
Minister’s  call,  make  myself  proficient  in  arms,  and  hurry  to  the 
Continent  to  beat  the  Germans  uffn"  This  is  what  he  son: 

"Look!  Christ  in  khaki,  out  in  France  thrusting  his  I my- 
onet  into  the  body  of  a  German  workman.  Si-!  The  Son  of 
God  with  a  inaehme  gun,  ambushing  a  column  of  German 
infantry,  catching  them  unaware*  in  a  lane  and  mowing  them 
down  m  their  helplessness.  Hark!  The  Man  of  Sorrows  in  a 
cavalry  charge,  cutting,  backing,  thrusting,  crushing.  rh**ering. 
No!  No!  That  picture  is  an  impossible  one.  and  we  ull  know  it. 


“That  settles  the  matter  for  me.  I  can  not  uphold  the  war. 
even  on  its  suppos«*dly  defensive  side,  and  I  can  not.  therefore, 
advise  any  one  else  to  enlist  or  to  take  part  in  what  I  believe  to 
be  wrong  ami  wicked  for  myself.  A  country,  os  an  individual, 
must  l>e  prepared  to  follow'  Christ  if  it  is  to  claim  the  title  «>f 
Christian.” 

A  great  place  is  waiting  in  history,  dcclan*  this  writer,  for 
“the  first  nation  that  will  dare  to  save  its  life  by  losing  it.  that 
will  dare  to  Itnse  its  nutionul  existence  on  right'-ous  dealing  and 
not  on  force,  that  will  found  its  conduct  on  the  truths  of  primi¬ 
tive  Christianity  and  not  on  the  power  «»f  its  army  and  navy. 
And  there  is  a  gn  at  place  waiting  in  history  for  the  first  political 
party  that  will  dan'  to  take  the  same  stand  and  will  dure  to 
advocate  the  Christian  policy  of  complete  disarmament  and 
non-rcsistencc  to  alien  force.”  He  continues: 

“No  nation  and  no  political  party  (and  for  that  matter  no 
Church  either)  is  at  present  prepared  to  do  that,  altho  they  nil. 
more  or  less,  profess  to  be  Christian.  The  inference  is  irre¬ 
sistible  that  the  nations  of  Christendom,  the  orthodox  political 
parties,  and  the  organized  churches  l*elievc  in  the  religion  of 
materialism,  and  not  in  God. 

“For  myself,  I  can  si>e  no  logical  or  practical  Imlf-wav  house 
between  the  |M>licy  iif  licing  always  autiwar  (anti-every-war. 
including  this  war),  u  policy  leased  on  the  teaching  of  Christ, 
and  the  policy  of  Lord  Roberts,  Lord  Charles  Bcrcsford.  l.**> 
Muxsc.  and  General  Bern  hard  i.  based  frankly  on  material  self- 
interest.  The  latter  policy  requires  the  keeping  always  ready 
of  the  maximum  possible  army  alid  the  maximum  |*nssible  navy. 
,  cquip|M*d  with  the  maximum  possible  effleieticy.  If  wo  are  to 
rely  on  force  at  all.  then  we  ought  clearly  to  »*e  to  it  thut  w«j  have 
a  greater  force  on  our  side  than  our  enemies  can  put  forward. 
If  it  is  right  to  defend  one’s  country  by  taking  part  in  war  at  any 
lime,  it  is  right  and  wise  and  mecssary  to  liegin  the  defense  when 
it  can  Is-  licgtm  with  real  Ii«|h*  of  success,  not  ul  the  last  moment. 
If  il  i-  right  to  recruit  now  fur  national  defense  against  Germany, 
then  we  ought  to  have  listened  to  Lord  Huberts  and  the  others 
and  have  had  our  million  men  armed  and  trained  ready  before 
tin*  crisis  arrived.  \Ye  ought  to  have  had  their  equipment, 
barracks,  officer*,  ami  so  on,  in  heing  now,  instead  of  hurriedly 
improvising  u  scratch  army  at  the  ttfty-niiilh  minute  of  tin* 
eleventh  hour.  If  the  defense  is  right  now,  the  Radicals,  the 
Ealior  party,  and  the  Socialists  have  been  wring  ull  along  in 
npIMisiug  increased  armaments  and  general  military  wrviec. 
When  this  war  is  over  the  RobcrtN-Ben-sford-Ulatobford  party 
will  demand,  and  consistently  demand,  that  we  should  immedi¬ 
ately  commence  to  arm  as  never  lieforc  in  order  to  protect  our¬ 
selves  against  the  next  war.  That  is  the  obvious  logic  ami 
worldly  wisdom  of  the  situation,  if  you  admit  the  um*  of  fore** 
at  all. 

"But  I  do  not  base  my  position  on  logic  or  worldly  wisdom. 
I  base  it  simply  on  the  command  of  God  and  tin*  teaching  of 
Christ.  Christ's  teaching  applies  as  much  to  defensive  as 
offensive  wars;  in  fact,  his  prec*  pt*  are  directed  mainly  to. the 
method  of  defense.  'Bender  not  evil  for  evil.' ,* Overcome  evil 
with  good.'  *  Love  your  enemies,’  'Unto  him  that  stniteth  you 
on  the  one  cheek.’  an*  all  commands  which  imply  antecedent 
offense  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  and  specify  the  method  of 
defense  on  the  part  of  the  Christian.  To  the  great  majority 
of  the  p*s»plc  all  this  sounds  utter  foolishness  in  face  of  the 
present  situation,  but  the  divine  sense  has  always  b«*en  hidden 
from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  has  only  been  revealed  to  the 
Imls-s  of  simple  faith  ami  childlike  heart," 

Dr.  Salter  contemplates  two  uninviting  alternatives  of  his 
policy.  “If  I  refuse  to  fight  or  support  measures  of  defense, 
then  I  may  get  shot  by  the  enemy  as  an  act  of  war.  or  I  may  Is- 
shot  by  tin*  authorities  of  my  own  State  as  guilty  of  treason 

“Very  well.  I  sav  deliberately  that  I  am  prepared  to  lie 
shot  rather  than  kill  a  German  peasant  with  whom  I  have  no 
conceivable  quarrel.  I  will  do  nothing  to  kill  a  f«ie  directly  or 
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indirectly,  by  my  own  hand  or  by  proxy.  So  help  me  Ood. 
Never. 

"If  the  Socialists  of  Germany  had  felt  able  to  take  this  line 
there  would  have  been  no  European  War.  Many  of  them  would, 
doubtless,  have  been  executed  by  the  Kaiser,  but  there  would 
have  been  no  war,  for  over  two-fifths  of  the  German  Army 
consist  of  Socialists.  I  believe  that  such  an  action  would  not 
only  have  made  war  impossible,  but  would  have  mcaut  the 
speedy  triumph  of  Socialism  in  Germany, 
instead  of  its  indefinite  postponement. 

But  the  German  Socialists  were  not  able 
to  take  such  a  line  because  of  their  n*- 
ligion.  They  hold  the  materialistic  faith. 

To-day  Socialists  of  all  nations  are  fight¬ 
ing  and  stabbing  one  another  as  eagerly 
as  the  nominal  Christians — for  the  same 
reason. 

“We  are  told  that  Germany  is  arrogant, 
brutal,  overbearing,  and  tyrannical, 
threatening  Europe  with  the  menace  of 
militarism,  and  that  this  war  will  free  the 
whole  world  from  this  menace.  You  will 
not  redeem  the  world  from  the  tyranny 
of  force  by  employing  force;  you  will  only 
enthrone  force  in  another  place.  You  will 
not  eliminate  militarism  from  Europe  by 
opposing  to  German  militarism  u  superior 
British-French- Russian  militarism.  You 
will  simply  establish  militarism  securely 
in  England.  You  can  not  cast  out  Beelzebub  by  calling  on  the 
name  of  Beelzebub. 

“You  will  only  overcome  force  by  love.  (A  silly,  sloppy 
sentiment,  you  say!)  You  will  only  overcome  arrogance  by 
humility.  You  will  only  conquer  brutality  by  kindliness.  You 
will  only  supersede  militarism  by  developing  in  tin*  hearts  of 
all  peoples  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  ami  forbearance.  War 
d«x*»  not  do  that.  This  war  will  not  do  that.  It  will  leave 
instead  a  bitter  heritage  of  hate  to  lx*»r  more  fruit  in  due 
season. 

“Many  newspapers  and  many  Socialists  an*  saving  that  the 
success  of  the  Allies  in  the  war  m«*ans  the  smashing  of  Kaiserisin 
in  Germany.  Only  the  German  people  themselv«*s  can  smash 
Kaiserism  in  Germany,  and  if  they  hail  Ix-en  left  alone  they 
would  have  done  it  inside  the  next  ten  years.  But  if  the  Allies 
are  to  smash  Kaiserism  they  can  only  do  it  by  smashing  the 
German  people  first.  May  God  provent  that  crime!  For  the 
German  soldiers  are  just  plain  folk,  the  very  same  os  our  Ber¬ 
mondsey  working  folk,  with  the  same  hopes,  the  same  fears,  the 
same  weaknesses,  the  same  virtues,  the  same  passions,  the  same 
sorrows,  the  same  humanity  as  ours.  God  made  the  Germans, 
and  made  them  in  his  own  image,  as  well  as  the  British  and  the 


THESE  DIED —  THAT  THI*E  MIUHT  LIVE. 

— Cesore  In  the  New  York  Sun. 


French,  and  we  dare  not  do  despite  to  that  divine  image  in  any 
human  creature. 

“Yet  English  and  Germans,  Austrians  and  Russians  are 
praying  to  the  same  God,  praying  to  be  enabled  to  defeat  one 
another.  Every  nation  is  deliberately  putting  its  trust  in  the 
(lower  of  material  force,  and  yet  pretending  to  itself  that  it  is 
trusting  in  the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  I  fancy  God  will 
take  those  prayers  at  the  right  valuation. 

“For  years  the  Socialists  have  been  using  the  words  of  the 


Communist  manifesto:  ‘Workers  of  the  world,  unite!  You  have 
nothing  to  lose  but  your  fetters.  You  have  the  world  to  win!' 
Now  almost  every  Socialist  leader  in  every  land  is  saying:  'Work¬ 
ers  of  each  country,  unite  with  your  masters  against  the  workers 
of  other  countries.  You  have  everything  to  lose  unless  you 
blast  the  others  first.'  The  Socialists  equally  with  the  churches 
are  now  blaspheming  against  their  own  gospel,  ami  are  denying 
in  practise  everything  they  have  proclaimed  in  theory.  The 


•Socialist  organizations  are  as  morally  bankrupt  as  the  churches, 
but  Socialism  is  no  more  bankrupt  than  true  Christianity. 

“Friends,  the  only  path  of  safety,  of  sanity,  of  salvation,  is 
faith  in  God!  Believe  and  obey.  Do  his  will  and  take  the 
consequences.  Be  sure  that  those  consequences  will  be  the 
In-st  for  you  and  for  the  world.  He  that  would  save  his  life 
shall  certainly  lose  it,  but  'he  that  will  low  his  life  for  my  sake 
shall  save  it.’’’ 

THE  WAR  AND  MISSIONS 

T  IS  TOO  SOON  to  estimate  the  effects  of  the  European 
War  on  missionary  work,  but  some  of  the  immediate 
results  are  already  ap|Niront  to  writers  in  the  periodicals 
devoted  to  missions.  They  note  that  the  resources  available 
for  missionary  effort  in  men  and  money  an*  lx*ing  sacrificed  in 
war.  Even  more  serious  than  the  material  losses  they  consider 
the  impcrilmcnt  of  moral  interests.  The  spiritual  tone  of  our 
civilization  must  suffer,  writes  .1.  II.  Oldham  in  The  International 
/{trine  of  Mieeions  (Edinburgh)  which  hoi*dit8,  for  "it  is  difficult 
to  engage  in  so  unchristian  a  business  as  killing  other  men,  even 
tho  it  lx*  for  the  sake  of  a  just  cause,  without  becoming  the 
worse  for  it,"  and  “the  wild  passions  that  liave  Ixm-ii  aroused 
will  leave  their  aftermath  of  blunted  sensibilities  and  embittered 
feeling."  And  one  of  the  saddest  results  of  the  war,  as  this 
editor  see*  it,  "is  that  it  will  make  cooperation  in  service  between 
the  Christians  of  different  nations  immeasurably  more  diffi¬ 
cult."  The  war.  admits  this  English  editor,  may  lx*  just, 
honorable,  necessary,  patriotic,  from  the  view-point  of  those 
engaged  in  it,  yet  he  can  call  the  scenes  of  the  past  two  months 
nothing  but  "an  alxmiination  in  the  sight  of  God.”  a  "proof 
of  the  refusal  of  the  Christian  nations  to  be  ruled  by  the  law  of 
Christ."  Like  characterizations  come  from  the  editor  of  an 
important  missionary  organ  in  this  country.  The  Miattiouary 
Rene ir  of  the  Iforfd.  But  he  goes  on  to  outline  certain  specific 
hindrances  to  missionary  work: 

“First:  The  attention  of  men  and  women  in  Europe  and 
America  will  lx>  diverted  from  missionary  effort  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  the  armies  and  navies.  In  the  present  disturlxd 
state  of  the  world  men  will  not  devote  their  attention,  even  as 
much  as  formerly,  to  spiritual  work. 

“Second:  Money  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  for  home  and 
foreign  missions.  The  high  prices,  taxes,  absence  of  wage- 
«*arners.  depression  of  business,  and  many  calls  to  relieve  dis¬ 
tress  will  cause  such  financial  stringency  that  the  work  of 
Christ  fa<*es  a  serious  crisis.  Deficits,  retrenchments,  and 
unmet  needs  start*  the  mission  boards  in  the  face. 

“Third:  There  will  lx*,  as  then*  is,  es|x*cially  in  Europe,  a 


ONE  WAH  EFFECT  ON  TURKISH  MIAHIOXS. 

This  newly  completed  hospital  built  by  the  American  Board  at  Marsovan  has  been  requisi¬ 
tioned  as  a  barracks  for  (toldlem. 
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diverting  of  men  from  spiritual  Christian  campaigns  to  fleshly. 
munl^rouH  warfare.  Volunt«*en*  ^an  not  if  they  would,  and 
many  who  might  In*  our  future  officers  of  societies.  mi^ionari<^. 
and  philanthropist*  must  peri*h  by  the  hands  of  their  brothers, 

•‘Fourth:  f/ornniu nication  with  thf  minion -fields  is  already 
made  difficult,  and  in  some  places  impo^ihic.  Even  Armniao 
mission  boards  are  sending  no  new  nu*>ionarie«  at  prt-^*nt  to  the 
N«'an-r  Hast.  Fortunately,  the  rumors  of  a  Modern  uprising 
aguirnt  Christian*  seem  thus  far  without  foundation,  hut  theft* 
i>  a  possibility  that  Turkey  will  espouse  the  cau*e  of  Germany 
against  Russia,  France,  and  England.  The  way  is  al-o  tem- 
porarily  rioted  for  itending  mi^ionarin)  eastward  to  India  and 
South  Africa.  and  none  ean  1**  certain  wh»*n  steamers  may  fall 
into  the  hand*  of  an  enemy.  Then-  an*  uiv>  misoonari*  >  in  the 
disturbed  lands — in  Austria.  Servia,  (ierrnany,  and  Uu*>u*.  a* 
w*U  as  in  Armenia  and  Turkey.  Th«*sc  an*  suffering  from  lack 
of  funds. 

Fifth:  The  transfer  of  German  po^sesHons  in  the  Pacific  to 
t lit-  control  of  the  British  and  Freneh  iaiid  possibly  the  Jajva- 
n»'S4*j  would  have  an  intluertee  on  Protestant  missionary  work  in 
these  island*.  .  .  .  The  missionary  work  of  (Jermany,  Fra  nee, 
and  England  is  almost  paralysed  because  of  war's  insistent 
de  mand  for  men  and  money. 

•’Sixth:  The  demand  for  other  forms  of  Christian  service 
eorne*  in  the  need  for  ministry  to  the  wounded  on  the  l*ittl«*- 
lields,  for  Bibles  to  In*  distributed  to  the  solde  rs,  for  the  care  of 
destitute  widows  and  orphans.  It  n ^ts  largely  with  Christians  of 
Arneriea  and  of  the  warring  nations  to  manifest  the  love  of  Christ 
and  to  preach  tin*  gosjM*l  of  Ktemal  Life  through  Christ  to  those 
for  w  horn  true  light  and  lib*  have  suddenly  become  obscund. 

••Seventh:  One  of  the  worst  phase*  of  the  present  conflict 
is  the  opportunity  it  gives  to  heathen  fn-op)***  and  unU-Iiever* 
to  say  *  Ah ! '  and  scuff  at  tlie  ao-call«d  Christum*  who  an-  so 
savagely  departing  from  the  teaching*  ami  spirit  tif  our  lyird 
Jesus  ('hnst.  In  place  of  using  the  lire*  of  hatred  in  the  work 
of  combating  sin,  men  an*  allowing  them  selfishly  to  destroy  their 
fellow  men.  In  place  of  using  men  and  money  to  advauee  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ,  they  an*  foolishly  wasting  life  and  lucre  in 
tin  battle  for  national  supremacy.  Such  an  exhibition  ean 
scarcely  fail  to  cause  the  h>*ailien  at  home  ami  abroad  to  laugh 
at  Christian*,  and  to  retard  greatly  the  pnjgn***  of  Christianity — 
tin*  religion  of  love  and  peace." 

It  i*  just  here.  agris  *  Thr  .U iMiV»«/iry  I'otV#  f  Nashville).  rej*- 
r»  a  nting  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  .South,  “that 
mission*  will  probably  suffer  most/4  A*  it  observe*: 

"We  know  very  well  that  the  whole  spirit  of  Christianity  is 
against  war.  and  partieularly  against  wars  of  aggression,  jealousy, 
und  M*lf-iiHen*st.  We  know  that  tin-  millions  now*  Imttling  in 
Furope  an*  for  the  rtiosf  jwri  lighting  not  Im*aum>  they  want  to, 
but  la-cause  for  otH*  n-usin  or  another  they  feel  l  hern  selves  forced 
to  it  We  know  that  the  crime  of  this  war.  with  its  unspeakable 
d«**tnietion  of  human  lib*,  is  not  the  crime  of  the  many,  but  of 
the  few',  and  that  •■awdi  of  these  is  |M*rliaps  deluded  with  the 
notion  that  his  rau**  is  just  and  holy.  We  know  that  multi¬ 
tude*  of  th«  contending  force*  go  into  brittle  with  a  prayer  that 
God  uill  forgive  and  q**dily  end  the  awful  carnage. 

“But  can  the  missionary  make  these  things  clear  to  tlie 
MohttniniHlttii,  the  Buddhist,  and  tlie  pagan?  Will  they  not 
nither  *4*e  iti  the  war  a  breaking  flown  of  tie*  fabric  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  leaving  only  u  futile  theory?" 

At  pn-*cnt  these  American  editor-  can  we  “only  one  side  of 
the  tapestry  of  history/*  But  in  the  article  previously  quoted 
the  idllor  of  the  Edinburgh  hit*  rnntinrntl  Hrriftr  trie*  to  point 
out  some  causes  for  hopefulness.  H#-  says: 

“‘The  war  with  all  its  evils  ho*  l*en  a  means  of  cpiickening 
force*  iff  giMxl.  It  has  released  un*u*pccUd  moral  energies. 
The  spirit  of  soerifice  ha>  sprung  in  new  life.  The  sons  of  almost 
every  nation  in  Kurope  ean  say  with  pride  to  their  native  land: 

Tb«*v  lluit  love  lif«-  I ■•■st 
Die  k' i.i* lt>  for  its**. 

Peop!i*s  have  In-ch  uwakened  from  dreams  of  pleasure  and 
material  ease,  and  brought  up  against  real  things.  Thcorii**. 
empty  pi i runes,  and  eateli-wurds  have  Ik-cii  brudied  away.  A 
world  that  was  m  danger  of  thinking  that  things  couhi  Ik* 
bn  night  aUuir  bv  writing  and  talk  ha*  been  aroused  to  the 
supreme  sigiutM-auee  of  action.  The  new  spirit  that  is  abroad 
e  soil  favorable  to  the  grow  t  h  of  1  lie  missionary  idea.  ...... 

\nother  real  gam  hu*  l**en  the  elarifyiug  of  issues.  The  war 
hwed,  like  a  searr  h-hght .  the  yawning  gulf  which  exist* 


l*-t wH*n  tie  gosfk  !  nt  Je*us  and  the  jirinciples  by  which  Western 
OOciety'  has  allowed  itself  to  Ik.*  guvermd.  A  jK-mtent  and 
convertid  Church  will  rind  itself  poshest  of  undn-amed-of 
|K»wers  for  missionary  s*T\i<-e.  In  missionary  work  in  the 
past  we  have  in  pnx*iss|«*<i  on  the  assumption  that  our 

primary  n*quirernents  w«kn*  more  missionanea.  more  money, 
and  Ix't t»T  organization.  We  may  ye!  U*am  to  our  em-ourag*- 
merit  how  much  more  poteut  than  any  of  the*-  things  is  the 
moral  i»ouer  of  the  nakisi  truth,  clearly  exhibited  and  intensely 
believed.  ••••,, 

“The  missionary  witness  of  the  Church  has  been  disastrously' 
prejudiced  by  the  unchristian  character  of  v^cial  ami  national 
life  in  the  West  and  by  the  absence  of  an  adequate  and  telling 
Christian  profit.  The  strength  of  every  missionary  will 
Ueonie  a^.  the  -tn'iigth  of  ten  w  hen  the  teaiimony  of  the  Church 
is  un«qui\o4-ally  Christian . 

“In  regard  to  the  material  need*  of  (‘hristian  missions,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  fort  urn-*  of  mi*M«mary  work  are  not 
bound  up  with  outward  national  prosperity.  Missionary 
aoeietie*  can  prove  fn>m  their  re<-«irds  that  in  ptrkxls  of  national 
erisis  their  incomes  have  increased  instead  of  diminished.  A 
nurrdnT  «>f  the  larger  British  missionary  aocictmi  had  their 
birth  amid  the  convulsions  of  the  French  Hevolution  and  the 
Napoh*onic  wars.  It  is  often  in  days  of  adversity  that  men's 
hearts  an*  most  open  to  the  claim*  of  the  eternal,  and  that  they 
are  found  most  ready  to  give  largely  to  the  work  of  (Sod.  The 
pre^  nt  n«**d  can  not  Ik*  met  exeept  through  unwon t«*d  sacrifices. 
But  by  the  grace  of  (Jod  those  *aerifie«*s  can  be  made. 

“Finally,  as  the  sure  and  unfailing  anchor  of  our  souls,  we 
know  that  (i*>d  is  working  for  repair.  From  the  moment  that 
the  blow  fell  all  the  divine  energies  have  been  at  work  to  put 
things  right.  Those  who.  undaunted  by  scenes  of  destruction 
and  waste,  set  their  hands  to  the  task  of  building  and  repair 
have  (Jod  wholly  on  their  side.  Failure  is  not  to  lie  thought  i>f. 
The  only  possible  danger  for  missionary  work  is  tfiat  tho*** 
engng«d  in  it  should  have  Wxi  small  a  faith  in  what  God's  love 
and  power  can  do." 


SPREAD  OF  THE  ADVENTIST  FAITH  —  A  successful 
evangelistic  campaign  just  completed  in  New  York  by  lYof.  C\ 
T.  Everson,  of  the  Adventist  Church,  brings  forward  facts  and 
figures  showing  the  growth  of  this  denomination  in  widt*- 
spreading  fields.  The**-  “i-arefull.v  gathered  statistics/4  say* 
the  Professor,  iti  giving  them  to  Thr  Errmng  Sun.  (New  York  , 
“.show  what  is  going  «in  in  our  work,  all  over  the  world #": 

“At  the  elosc  of  1913  the  number  of  communicants  was 
122/tMi.  a  gain  for  the  year  of  12,794.  and  a  net  gain  of  8. INI. 
This  i*  the  large*!  gain  of  any  year  since  the  denomination  was 
organized,  fifty-one  year*  ago.  Of  this  number  71>«kt  are  m 
America.  31,772  in  Eupo|h*,  ami  18,751  in  other  countries. 

“The  nunilxT  4^f  churches  at  the  cIom*  of  last  year  was  3,Avti. 
This  is  a  gum  of  715  during  the  year  of  1913.  or  a  gain  of  nearly 
25  per  cent. 

“The  total  amount  of  funds  for  evangelistic  work  contributed 
by  the  members  of  tlie  organization  during  1913  was  $2.Sti4>t- 
727.4tt.  or  $23.42  for  each  mcinU  r.  Of  this  amount,  92  |K*r  cent, 
was  ntiM-d  in  tithes,  which  is  tin*  main  s«>urce  of  revenue  of  our 
denomination.  A  further  expenditure  of  $411.(k*4)  was  ma^ie 
during  1913  in  maintaining  seventy  advanced  schools  and  $52,943 
in  charity  work  in  connection  witli  our  sanitariums,  thus  making 
total  contributions  and  expenditure*  for  all  purpoM-s  within  the 
denomination  for  the  year  1913  the  sum  of  $4,002,141.  or  an 
average  contribution  for  ciu*h  communicant  of  $32.70  during 
the  past  year. 

“The  total  value  at  the  end  of  1913  of  1.350  church  buildings 
and  0J9  institutions  belonging  to  the  denomination  was  $12.- 
H12.7H4,  there  Ixdng  milled  $729,000  in  ass^-ts  dunng  the  year. 

“The  total  number  of  si'hixd*/'  continmd  Professor  Everson, 
“conducted  by  the  <lcnomination  is  786,  employing  1.511 
teachers,  ami  having  an  enrolment  of  27,379.  Fn>in  the*’  schools 
carne  828  persons  that  entered  the  denominational  work  last  year. 

“At  the  of  last  year  there  wen*  thirty-seven  publishing 

lions!**  and  branches  having  assets  amounting  to  $l,5(H).0tM>, 
employing  7*i4  persons.  The  total  denominational  literature 
-*M>ld  during  tlie  year  amounted  to  $1,870,000.  This  liU-raturc  is 
issuid  in  360  books.  325  pamphlet*.  1/200  tracts,  and  128  peritxli- 
<*als.  issued  in  eighty  different  language*.  This  literature  is 
distributed  by  2.090  col|s>rU»urs.  The  denomination  maintains 
1.608  missioimrie*  stationed  in  sixty-aeven  different  countries. 
To  support  this  work  in  foreign  lands  there  was  expend«d 
$911,709  in  the  year  1913." 
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A  War  Story  of  American  Enterprise 

("PASSED  BY  THE  CENSOR") 

Being  the  Dramatic  Romance  of  How,  between  the  Ultimatum  to  Senna ,  July  23d, 
and  the  Declaration  of  li  ar,  August  1st,  the  mighty  (ias  Industry  of  America  was 
Protected,  and  Cheaper  light  was  Assured  for  the  American  People. 


THIS  in  a  War-Story  of  foresight  and 
prompt,  daring  action. 

The  (orctixbt  of  if  lirgan  a  year  ago.  The 
Hidden,  wii rngrou*  actum  wst*  11  fra  week?*  ago. 

The  Foresight 

A  y»*ar  ago,  Mr.  Sidney  Muon,  the  prari- 
dent  of  the  Wet  dutch  Company,  declared:  "A 
great  War  in  coming,  with  Germany  on  one 
Mile  and  England  on  the  other." 

'It  may  In*  noon,  it  may  lie  later/'  he  said  to 
hit  director*  (and  aim  to  memliers  of  a  Senate 
Committee  when  the  Tariff  Hill  w an  up). 
'  Hut  it  is  inevitable;  and  when  it  come*. 
England's  fleet  will  stop  our  importations  from 
Germany.  We  must  prepare." 

Now.  all  the  gasman  tie*,  which  have  made 
gu>  the  softest  mid  brighten!  light  in  the  world, 
are  made  from  Nitrate  of  Thorium.  The 
Thorium  ore  romw  chiefly  from  Brasil.  But 
the  chemical  re-agrnt  which  reduce*  Thorium 
to  a  Nitrate  is  made  in  Germany  and  Aimtria. 
So.  t  he  Thorium  ore  has  lieen  sent  to  Europe, 
which,  in  turn,  has  shipped  the  finished 
Nitrate  of  Thorium  to  the  American  manu¬ 
facturer*  of  gas-mantle*. 

Thus,  for  all  our  gas-mantles  we  have  here¬ 
tofore  In-i-h  dependent  on  Germany. 

The  Effect  of  Europe’s  War  on 
Our  Gas-Light 

'  Mere  is  what  war  between  Germany  and 
England  would  do  to  America,"  said  Mr. 
Mason. 

* ' Fir *t,  that  war  would  ultimately  stop  the 
making  of  gas-mantle*. 

".Sr corn/,  the  whole  gas-light  mg  industry 
would  lie  ut  stake.  For  this  arrest  of  the  »u|>- 
ply  uf  gaa-mantlcs  would  reduce  the  output  of 
our  American  (iai  Plant*  more  than  half. 
‘Gaslight*  now  signifies  gas-mantle  light,  and 
nearly  fiflthfi**  tnremt.  of  the  w  hole  gas  output 
ia  burned  through  these  mantles. 

“Such  a  rollspN*  in  gas  production.  all  over 
the  country,  would  menace  the  American  gas 
md nut ry — involving  investment*  «f  hundred* 
of  million-  of  dollars,  and  the  savings  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  -mall  investors. 

•*  Third %  it  would  mean  that  every  muoieipal- 
ity,  either  city  or  village,  which  uses  gas  (in 
part  or  in  whole)  for  puhlir  lighting,  would 
suddenly  In*  up  again*!  darkness  in  the  * m*ef*. 
or  el  nr*  the  costly  installation  of  rlertnr-light 
cyst r?ms,  with  higher  taxes. 

••  Fourth,  it  would  mean  that  every  American 
home,  in  which  gas-mantles  now  make  a  light 
a*  soft  and  brilliant  a*  the  day,  would  lie 
Middenly  robbed  of  that  common  necessity. 
Nine  out  of  ten  of  all  who  now  use  gas  for 
lighting  would  In*  driven  to  electricity,  with 
it*  higher  cost. 

•’Therefore,"  he  argued.  “the  W clsbach 
Company.  at  least,  must  In*  prepared  for  the 
eventuality  of  n  European  War.” 

There  was  the  proposition:  Prepare. 

The  first  step  in  this  preparation  for  the 
effects  of  the  inevitable  War  wu*  the  gradual 
collection  of  immense  lota  of  Thorium  ore. 
Enough  of  it  is  now  piled  in  the  space  behind 


By  Francis  Bellamy 

the  factory  to  supply  the  country  with  mantles 
for  years  to  come. 

It  needed  but  the  chemical  re-agent,  made  in 
Germany,  to  reduce  it  to  the  essential  base 
from  w  hich  the  mantles  are  made. 

Thai  is  the  story  of  the  tony  fares  iff  hi. 

The  Rapid-Fire  Action 

Then  something  happened  overnight. 

On  July  23d,  Austria  sent  its  l  ltimatum 
to  Sorvia. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  the  Weis  bach 
Company  had  ordered  its  purchasers  to  buy 
up  every  available  pound  of  the  imported  re¬ 
agent,  held  by  johliem  and  importers,  from 
const  to  con* I . 

Enough  of  the  chemical  re-agent  was  got 
within  two  or  three  day*  to  make  (by  it*  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Thorium  ore  already  stored 
up)  enough  mantle*  to  sup/dy  all  America  for 
a  year. 

The  l*mg  foresight  hud  gathered  thou*and* 
of  tons  of  the  ore;  the  quick  action  got  the 
chemical  that  could  transform  it. 

Hut  with  the  two  cleineut*  together  (and  in 
plenty),  it  became  |>o*.iihle  at  once  to  avert 
the  national  disaster  to  gn*-hght  which  was 
impending.  It  also  Imcann*  po**iblc  to  supply 
the  regular  gas-mantle  demund  until  American 
enterprise  shall  In-  able  to  manufacture  enough 
of  the  re-agent,  here  at  home,  to  meet  all 
future  demand*. 

This  master-stroke  was  all  between  the  first 
little  shadow  of  War  on  July  23d  and  the 
Declaration  of  War  on  August  1*1.  By  that 
time  the  price  of  the  precious  chemical  re¬ 
agent  had  jumped  400  jht  eeril. 

The  Day  Was  Won 

Hut  the  Gaslight  mg  Industry  had  been 
saved. 

Counties*  small  investor*  in  gas  plants  in 
every  town  had  been  safeguarded  from  loss. 

Continuance  of  public  gas-light  had  Inch 
insured  to  uJl  ritica  and  villages. 

The  innumerable  homes  where  the  soft 
niantle-liglit  in  an  every-night  comfort  had 
lieen  protected • 

It  was  a  daring,  and  a  masterly  stroke. 

Hut  it  was  the  American  brand  of  courage, 
which  sees  straight  and  arts  quick. 

It  was  America's  first  answer  to  Europe"* 
mcrrilr**  War:  “  I'«m  *Au/i  rust  frits  r  American 
industry,  nor  cause  our  prop/*-  loss.  You  shall 
see  ichat  Made -in- America  can  mean ." 

Thus,  the  First  Act  of  this  new 
Weis  bach  enterprise,  started  by  the 
War.  undertaken  with  American 
foresight  and  quickness,  has  PRE¬ 
SERVED  a  daily  necessity  to  All  the 
People. 

What  Then ? 

But  if  that  First  Act  was  thrilling,  the 
Second  Act,  you  will  admit,  is  arnaiing. 

Act  I.  was  an  example  that  our  proud  old 
American  spin!  of  "go  ahead"  ha*  not  lost  it* 
nerve.  Act  11.  now  show*  the  newer  Amer¬ 
ican  spirit — that  Advance  brings  with  it  an 


Obligation:  thul  n  big  Advantage  should  In- 
made  Mutual. 

For  the  Wcldu&rh  Company  followed  if* 
brilliant  Made-in- America  stroke  with  a  notice 
of  a  sweeping  Induction  in  Friers. 

That  overnight  emancipation  from  Europe 
and  the  simultaneous  n-duction  in  prices 
make  a  story  the  like  of  which  has  not  been 
aeon  Indore  in  American  bu*tnes*. 

Look  hack  a  minute. 

The  Welsbach  ga*. mantle*  have  always 
Iwn  the  standard  of  high  quality. 

Their  prices,  for  the  higher  grade*,  have 
always  !>ceu  higher  than  tlioM-  of  other  gas- 
mantles:  (1)  la-cause  of  their  ran*  quality  and 
higher  cost  of  production,  (2;  because  they 
gave  a  brighter  light  for  every  cubic-foot  of 
ga»,  (3)  because  they  lusted  longer. 

Hut  lung  lN*fore  this  War  broke  out,  the 
Welsbaeh  Company  had  planucd  to  reduce  the 
prices  of  their  finer  grade*.  By  new  etfi- 
riencie*  the  Company  hud  lN**n  preparing  for 
the  reduction. 

To  Dare  Again 

When  the  War  came,  und  the  revolutionary 
readjustment  became  necessary,  the  Com¬ 
pany  resolved  not  to  i>ostpone  the  notice  of 
U educed  Friers. 

The  Made-in- America  operation  was  uu 
untried  path.  Hut  there  was  no  dilly-dally 
about  the  plan  of  price-reduction. 

Duiiton.  in  the  most  |N-rplexing  hour  of  the 
French  Revolution,  said  thut  France's  only 
safety  wit*  "to  dare,  and  dare  again,  and  then 
to  date." 

So.  too,  the  Weld »urh  "dared  again,  and 
thru  dared.” 

It  not  only  cquipjicd  itsdf.  within  a  week,  to 
cut  loo**  from  Europe. 

It  also  enlarged  it*  plant,  and  hired  8U0 
new  workmen,  and  began  to  work  day  and 
night  to  *upp!y  all  America. 

The  People’s  Gain 

Then  the  Company  gave  notice  that  it 
would  henceforth  sell  its  high-grade  Wfbhach 
and  Reflex  mantles  at  a  reduction  of  from 
THIRTY  to  FORT\  per  cent.  from  it* 
former  prices.  Grade*  formerly  listing  35 
rent*  now  sell  at  25  cent*,  and  grade*  formerly 
25  cents  now  sell  at  15  cents. 

It  furthermore*  pledg<*d  the  public  that  every 
Wetsbach  mantle  made  under  the  new  con¬ 
ditions  and  sold  at  a  lower  price,  dial!  lie 
aljgolutely  up  to  the  former  standard,  which 
has  made  the  Welsbaeh  reputation. 

Why  should  not  the  People  shun*  iri  the  ad¬ 
vantage*  to  come  through  increased  efficiency 
and  greater  production? 

For  it  is  the  People's  long  appreciation  of 
the  Wclsbach  quality  which  now  enables  the 
WHsbach  Company  to  create  it*  own  resource 
instead  of  depending  on  Europe. 

Thus  the  Scrand  Art  of  this  recent 
Weis  bach  enterprise — a  Forty  per 
cent,  reduction  in  price— is  a  fair 
example  of  how*  the  new*  adjustments 
in  American  business,  forced  by  War. 
may  be  made  to  work  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  All  the  People. 
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Pre-eminent  in  Every  Respect 


The  Overland  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
cars  in  the  world.  Its  modish  and  modern, 
full  stream-line  body  design,  while  possessing 
inherent  grace,  artistic  lieauty  and  exquisite 
style,  has,  above  everything  else,  symmet¬ 
rical  simplicity. 

The  Overland  is  one  of  the  easiest  riding 
cars.  The  newly  designed,  long,  improved 
and  underslung  rear  springs  absorb  every 
shake  and  shock.  Their  unusual  flexibility 
make  shock  absorbers  useless,  for  they  elim- 


The  Ove 
nient  cars. 

inate  every  jar  and  jolt,  insuring  smooth  and  on  a  c°! 

even  riding.  colu.mn-  VV 

position  you 

The  Overland  is  one  of  the  most  comfort-  Qfp  thc  head 
able  cars.  The  new  upholstery,  while  of  the  sound  the  p< 
highest  quality,  has,  in  addition,  greater  The  Over 
depth  and  softness.  The  seat  backs  are  also  cars.  EJcctri 
higher.  There  are  larger  tires  and  divided  mountable  r 
front  seats.  tension  mag 

The  Willys-Overland  Compar 

The  W illy b- Over  land  of  Canada,  Limited,  Han 
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ie  most  conve¬ 
nes  are  located 
on  the  steering 
your  driving 
f,  switch  on  or 
ksh  lights,  and 
signal. 

E«t  complete 
jghout,  de- 
extra,  high 
of  starting 

o,  Ohio 


and  lighting  system,  built-in  ventilating  type 
windshield,  mohair  top  and  boot,  magnetic 
speedometer,  curtain  box  and  practically 
every  other  modern  convenience. 

We  feel  perfectly  justified  in  advising  you 
to  buy  no  other  car  until  you  have  first 
examined,  ridden  in  and  carefully  compared 
the  merits,  value  and  quality  of  this  car  with 
the  corresponding  points  of  any  other. 

Dealers  in  practically  every  city  and  town 
in  the  world. 

Handsome  catalogue  on  request.  Please 
address  Dept.  17. 


A  FEW  1915  FEATURES 


Motor  i  3S  h.  p. 

Instrument  board  In  cowl  dash 
Windshield  t  rain -vision,  ven¬ 
tilating  type,  built-in 
Crowned  fenders 
Electric  starter — Electric 

light* 

Electric  horn 

High-tension  magneto — no 
dry  cells  necessary 
Thermo-syphon  cooling — no 
pump  needed 


Five-bearing  crankshaft 
Rear-axle 2  floating  type 
Wheel  base  i  114  inches 
Larger  tires t  34  Inch  i  4  finch 
Demountable  rims — one  estra 
Left-hand  drive— center  control 
Body:  beautiful  new  BrewsterP 
green  finish 
Mohair  top  and  boot 
High-grade  magnetic  speed¬ 
ometer.  Robe  rail,  foot  rest 
and  curtain  box 


«XC*1  F  0  B.  TOLEDO,  OHIO 
Ane  Pas  tenger  Touring  Cat  ........ 

Two  Pa sxengrr  Roadster  ......... 

Pour  Patten grr  Coupe . .  ,  , 

Ft**  /*.»  i trnftr  Touting  Car  I  1  fndetgr)  .  .  . 
Two  Passenger  Roadster  {Model  8t ) . 


CANADIAN  F RICES  F.  0  B.  HAMILTON.  ONT 

Fine  Passenger  Touring  Car . .  ,  ,  ,  ,  $fei1 

7  wo  Passenger  R&dsur . .  it  too 

rour  Patten  get  Coupe  .  * . .  into 

Aire  Pat  ten  get  Touting  Car  (  Model  8t ) . ft  m 

Two  Passenger  Roadster  {Model  *1) .  J/<*5  j  I 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


OCCASIONAL  poetry— poetry,  that  is. 

written  because  of  an  actual  event, 
not  solely  because  of  a  creative  impulse — 
has  fallen  into  disrepute  of  late  years. 
Deftness  ami  epigrammatic  pm-ision  have 
come  to  I M*  the  chief  virtues  of  this  sort  of 
verse;  and  these  two  qualities  alone  never 
yet  made  a  true  poem. 

Hut  in  his  newly  published  ’‘Poems" 
(Charles  Scribner’s  Son*)  that  accomplished 
maker  of  liirht  verse.  Mr.  Edward  Sanford 
Martin,  proves  that  the  occasional  poem 
may  1m-  more  than  a  graceful  trifle;  that  it 
may.  imhs-d,  present  strong  emotion.  The 
delicate  yet  poignant  pathos  of  these  lines 
is  not  easily  forgotten. 

LINKS  INSCRIBED  ON  A  HOSPITAL 
CLOCK 

IE  B.  W  .  oli..  11*07) 

H»  Kl’W  \KD  SANFORD  MARTIN 

Sinn  little  hours  of  Edith.  a»  you  pa*. 

Who  had  I  cm  i  few  of  you.  hut  those  she  had 
Spent  like  a  Queen  of  Time. 

Sine  of  her  a*  you  chime! 

How.  u*  she  siH-nt  you.  cenerous  and  glad. 

To  help  iIm-  sufTc-rlnn  and  cheer  the  *ad. 

Time  tumesi  Ids  ala**. 

The  sonnet,  in  this  artist’s  skilful  lingers, 
is  not  a  decoration,  hut  a  poem.  “By  the 
K veiling  Fire”  throbs  and  glows  with  "the 
splendor  of  humanity." 

BY  THE  EVENING  FIRE 

By  Kdward  Hanford  Martin 

If  mothers  ti>  their  faillrm*  were  condemned. 

Oh.  what  an  orphaned  planet  this  would  be* 
That 'a  not  It*  fate.  Their  loving  makes  amend 
For  all  the  rale  c»r  their  deficiency 
The*  tempers  hy  the  long  day  's  rare*  lire  tried. 

And  rimrp  wunU  MinipUmm  fall,  and  tears 
rn«uc ; 

Tho  lutriy  torigu**  unseasonably  clildc. 

And  little  faulu  look  bigger  than  In  tru*^— 
Comm  evening  and  anew  with  strength  equip* 
Lovc'ii  M4-ad>  rurmit  mrenuoua  to  him. 
Smoothed,  then.  (\*rr‘*  Unm  by  chUdlah 
Cured  tho  heart  *  pangs  by  babyhood's 
Clasped  in  tho  root  bar'll  arms.  clone  to  her  bnaut, 
Wrapt  In  Imt  love.  the  rvwtful  child  tad*  nut. 

Of  course.  Kumpmn  |Hx*Ucau  nut  fowl 
tin*  war.  But  nut  all  of  them  »|iend  their 
time  in  hurling  iuveetive*  tqraiiihl  their 
enemies.  Katharine  Tynan,  fur  example, 
know*  that  Imte  is  not  the  only  fix-ling 
caused  by  war.  She  deals  with  a  novel  ami 
true  aspect  of  militarism  in  this  forceful 
|nh  io  in  The  British  Renew. 

IN  WARTIME 

Bt  Katmahix*  Tynan 

Now  strike*  the  boor  upon  the  dock. 

The  black  sheep  may  rebuild  the  yean*; 
Ma>  lift  the  father*  pride  he  broke. 

And  wipe  away  his  mother*  Uvr* 

To  him  the  mark  for  thrifty  *rom. 

Cod  hath  allot  tier  chance  to  give, 

Net*  in  his  heart  a  flame  new-born 
H>  which  his  rnuddhs]  soul  may  live 

This  is  the  day  of  the  pnMlignl 

The  decent  people's  si  tame  and  grief: 

\\  hen  h«*  sliall  make  amends  for  all. 

The  way  to  glory's  bloody  and  brief. 

< ’leaf  i  from  hU  I  mi  pt  Ism  of  blood. 

New  from  the  fire  he  spring*  again. 

In  -hilling  armor  bright  and  good. 

Ue> ond  the  wise  home-keeping  men 

-  -•* ee where  upright  no  tear*  be  shed' 

‘h  -flaking  hand*  they  turn  the  sheet. 

•  I  his  name  among  the  dewd 
wer  of  the  \rm>  ami  f he  Fleet 


They  ui J  with  proud  ancl  stricken  face 
tif  Ida  white  boyhood  far  away  — 

Who  talked  of  trouble  or  disgrace? 

••Our  splendid  son  I*  dead!"  they  say. 


The  publication  of  “Merchants  from 
Cathay”  gave  pleasure  to  many  a  lover  of 
poetry;  it  established  Mr.  William  Rose 
Bcnlt  as  a  sincere,  imaginative,  and  ae- 
eomplished  writer.  It  can  not  justly  In- 
said  that  his  44 The  Falconer  of  God”  (The 
Yale  University  Press)  will  greatly  increase 
his  reputation.  The  title  poem  (which 
whs  reprinted  in  these  columns  from  the 
magazine  in  which  it  first  appeared)  is 
admirable,  but  the  other  poems,  ultho 
excellent,  an*  perhaps  not  sufficiently  dis¬ 
tinctive  to  render  advisable  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  volume  so  soon  after  “Mer¬ 
chants  from  Cathay.” 

Here  are  two  of  the  lies!  of  them.  The 
first  is  an  exquisite  love-gong.  musical  and 
thoughtful,  suggestive  of  Browning  in  his 
gayer  and  simpler  moods.  “Mid-Oeean” 
(also  somewhat  Browningeaque)  is  pictur¬ 
esquely  vivid. 


RECALLED 

By  William  Rusk  Bestir 

M rue  of  love,  and  what  ring  I? 

That  the  huniiriuri  marshr*  lie 
Yonder  'nimth  a  poppled  sky: 

That  the  Hdritch  wind  makes  frer 
With  the  wayward  *oul  of  roe; 

That  yon  gnarled  and  cruokbark  tiw 
Point*  the  way  to  virion*  new 
Past  the  luring  iww's  k«**fi  blue 
That  the  minuet  thrill*  me  through! 

Sing  of  lo\c.  ancl  w  hat  ring  I? 

To  the  dusk's  soft  symphony 
I  would  Ik-  In  brother  tom*. 

Love  can  leave  no  man  alonr! 

Forth  fan*  I.  companioned  now 
By  inch  swayed  harmonic  I  tough. 

Hy  moll  pmrlcvit  star  aflame. 

Yet.  with  twilight,  how  she  came 
Whispering  in  each  bwwr.  and  bowed 
From  each  battlement  of  cloud 
"You  would  shut  me  out.  content 
With  a  barren  Armament? 

See.  |  call  you  softly!" 

ho, 

Thus  I  hoard  her— and  1  go. 

Sing  at  love,  and  no  ring  I ! 

What  worth  earth  or  sea  or  sky 
If  her  little  mortal  word 
So  could  still  them,  and  be  h«*anl? 

MID-OCEAN 

Hy  Willi  km  R«i*k  Bkn^t 

lining  un  the  rail,  looking  at  the  Irad. 

There  was  blue  water  undi-r  us.  astern  and  ahead. 
\  million  mllrw  behind  us  and  a  million  mile* 
iH-fon- 

Water  blue  as  Indigo,  that  never  knew  a  whorr! 

Where  wax  the  sky-line,  that  riiinlng  rilver  thread? 
nine  With  blue  was  blended.  Men  ami  sky  wen* 
wed- 

Pulring  through  that  blue  abym  Time  ami 
Thought  wen*  dead 

Steam?  We  Imzioi  susp^-nded  In  Infinity  Instead 

Throbbed  the  silly  etigirow  Jokul  the  silly  crew  . 
••Sail*."  with  palm  and  needle,  sworn-  a*  saliom 
do. 

"Chips"  said.  "Well,  we've  msoad  Itf  We're 
coastin'  down  the  hill!” 

Liar!  In  that  azure  vault  we  hung  stock-still. 

Never  wa*  I  so  at  peace,  never  so  afraid 
Like  the  limelMH*  time  It  was  l**fore  the  work!  was 
mafic 

Blue  ol.llvlon.  Un»Hy  l».  nnllrd  uml  ut 

me — 

Mom  in  the  void,  on  the  Western  Sea1 


To  Play 
The  Game 


Wei! 


— in  sport  or  business,  re¬ 
quires  brains,  steady  nerves 
and  endurance. 

Strength  of  mind  and  body 
comes  from  food,  but  it  must 
be  the  right  kind  —  to  keep 


one 


‘fit: 


Grape -Nuts 

FOOD 

Contains  all  the  rich  nutri¬ 
tive  elements  of  wheat  and 
barley,  and  easy  to  digest. 

The  experience  of  thou¬ 
sands  has  proven  that  Grape- 
Nuts  supplies  the  right  kind 
of  nourishment,  and  is 
unequaled  for  making 
men  and  women  strong  and 
efficient 

The  power  of  proper  food 
is  almost  unlimited. 

“There's  a  Reason” 
for 

Grape -Nuts 

Sold  by  Grocers 

everywhere. 
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An  American  poet,  Mrs.  Florence  Karle 
(“antes,  has  put  one  of  the  most  interesting 
episodes  of  the  present  war  into  effective 
verse.  The  poem,  excellently  graphic  and 
animated,  appears  in  The  Alhemrum. 

PLACE  DE  LA  CONCORDE 
Auocsr  14.  inn 
Ht  Plouince  Earle  Coates 

[Since  the  bombardment  of  Stnumlxinr.  August 
14.  1870.  her  statue  in  Paris.  n'jinwntlnK 
Alaev,  hait  I *s*n  draped  in  mourning  by  the 
French  people.] 

Near  where  the  royal  victim*  fell 
In  days  gone  by.  raught  in  the  swell 
Of  a  ruthleMN  tide 
Of  human  ptaioo.  deep  and  wide: 

There  where  we  two 
A  Nation's  later  normw  knew— 

To-day,  O  friend!  1  stood 

Amid  a  self-ruled  multitude 

That  by  nor  nound  nor  word 

Betrayed  how  might ily  It*  heart  wan  stirred. 

A  memory  Time  never  could  efface— 

-A  memory  of  gri** — 

Uke  a  great  Silence  brooded  o'er  the  place; 

And  men  breathed  hard.  &m  reeking  for  relief 
From  an  e mot  km  strong 

That  would  not  cry.  tho  held  In  check  t«io  long. 

One  felt  that  Joy  drew  near 
A  toy  Intense  dial  seemed  Itself  to  fear— 
Brightening  In  eym  that  had  been  dull. 

A*  all  with  feeling  garisl 

I'poo  the  Stramburg  figure,  raised 

Above  us—  mourning,  beautiful! 

Then  one  «to*xl  at  the  statue'*  hose.  and  spoke — 
Men  nee<i4*<l  not  to  oak  what  wont: 

Each  In  his  breast  the  mraaage  heard. 

Writ  for  him  by  Despair. 

Thai  evermore  in  moving  phrase 

Hrvathc»  from  the  Invalided  and  IVre  I  .ar  liaise 

Vainly  It  xr*f md.  alas! 

Hut  now.  France  looking  on  the  Image  there. 

Hope  gave  her  back  the  lost  AUacr. 

A  deeper  hush  fell  on  the  crowd: 

A  mund — the  lightest  -  seemed  too  loud 
Would,  friend,  you  had  lirrn  there!) 

A»  to  that  form  the  speaker  nwr, 

Teok  from  her.  fold  on  fold. 

The  mournful  cthih?.  gray-worn  and  old. 

Her.  proudly,  to  disclose*. 

And  with  the  touch  of  tender  care 
That  fond  emotion  speak*. 

Mid  tears  that  none  c«mkl  quite  command. 

FUced  the  Tricolor  In  her  hand. 

And  kismd  her  on  both  cheek*! 

Has  Mr.  Edwin  Markham  written  n 
pwtn  on  the  war?  His  opinion  would  be 
worthier  of  attention  than  that  of  most 
Viucrican  poets,  who  for  the  most  part 
intent  themselves  with  loud  repetition 
°f  the  scarcely  novel  statement  that  war  is 
terrible.  Here  are  three*  excellent  examples 
of  this  true  poet’s  strong  and  delicate  art. 
We  take  them  from  The  Nautilus. 

THREE  QUATRAINS 

Bt  Howard  Markham 
OUTWITTED 

Ht  drew  a  circle  that  shut  me  out  — 

Hwttc,  rebel,  a  thing  to  flout. 

But  Love  and  1  had  the  wit  to  win: 
drew  a  circle  that  took  him  In. 

A  MYSTERY 

’  d  moves  among  HU  mighty  worlds  afar. 

Vh  shim*  in  every  soul  a  quiet  star: 

the  huge  sun.  that  climbs  the  unfaLhomcd  blue 
N<iiN  glittering  in  every  drop  of  dew. 

ETERNAL  KQUITIE8 
U1  the  rK>iwd  balance*  of  t»od  would  swerve. 

men  not  get  the  bliwutogx  they  dewerve: 

And  all  the  vigorous  scales  of  Fate  would  turn. 

Ibi  men  not  get  the  punishments  thry  cam. 


llllllllllllllllllirilllllllllllllfllllllllllllllN 

SI  2— 

1  ^ - *.  Look  at  your  roof  gutters  and  1 

y  /  Mir  See  what  happens  to  ordinary 

////,  /  sheet  metal. 
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ARMCO  IRON 

Resists  Rust 


Because  of  its  purity,  Armro  Iron 
shows  practically  no  dissolution  when  the 
rinc  is  applied  in  giilvanhtivig.  There¬ 
fore,  the  coating  in  purer  and  lasts  many 
times  longer  than  galvanising  dors  on 
ordinary  iron  or  steel. 

Ann co  Old  Style  Tin  ltnofing  or 
Ternc  Plato  with  its  base  of  rust-resist¬ 
ing  A  mi  co  Iron  coaled  with  pure  tin  and 
lend,  makes  roofs  that  last  like  thoflo  of 
our  grand  fathers’  time. 

How  to  Get  Arroco  Iron— Annco 
Iron  i*  Mold  in  sheet  form  through  distribu¬ 
tor*  nil  over  the  country.  You  ran  obtain 
Armen  Iron  pro*  I  acts  from  your  hurdw  are  store 
or  tinner.  If  >ou  lime  diftbiilty  In  getting 
Armro  Iron,  write  to  us  for  name*  of  dealers 
uimI  maim faet tirers  who  use  Arnieo.  For  ex¬ 
ample:  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.  use  Armro 
Iron.  General  Fireproofing  Co.  make  Herring- 
tunic  lath  of  Annco  Iron.  ImfM'rinl  Spiral  lath. 
him!  several  other  styles  are  Hindu  of  Annco 
Iron  by  us 


DO  you  notice  pin  holes  here 
and  there,  crevices,  mean 
little  hints  of  new  rnetal  work 
needed  all  over  the  roof? 

Then  examine  your  sheet  inetiil  range, 
gas  stove  or  furnace,  IVrlmps  they  are 
starting  to  rust  away.  too.  The  rnetal 
lath  in  your  cement  walls,  ceilings  and 
partitions  —  is  it  a  mere  network  of 
rust  ?  And  how  about  your  wire  fences, 
wire  netting,  nails,  refrigerators,  ash 
and  garbage  cans,  galvnnixed  pails  ? 
Do  they  show  signs  of  premature 
rust  ? 

Kvrrv  year  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  sheet  rnetal  is  destroyed  by  rust. 
This  waste  is  unnecessary,  and  liciug 
unnecessary  it  would  be  considered 
criminal  but  for  the  fact  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  not  known  the  cause  of  rust  nor 
the  remedy  for  it.  But  there  is  a  rem¬ 
edy-pure  iron. 

Pure  Iron  Resists  Rust 

“  Why,  then,'*  you  ask,  hasn't  pure 
iron  been  more  w  idely  used  ?" 

For  two  reasons:  First  —  Scientists 
have  only  just  come  to  a  full  realisa¬ 
tion  that  it  is  the  purity  of  iron  which 
enables  it  to  resist  rust.  Second,  until 
recently  nobody  knew*  how*  to  make 
pure  iron  ill  large  quantities  at  a  mar¬ 
ketable  price. 

Even  today  there  is  but  one  plant 
which  is  equipped  with  the  facilities, 
knowledge  and  experience  to  produce 
iron  of  the  highest  purity  —  iron  in 
which  the  tilings  fatal  to 
rust  resistance  have  been 
avoided. 


Tti>*  an  ||.  ,|.nf  Mvl  <  «  .Hi  r  skill  m- 

•  ril  ku  l  D1>  ill  a»WL»f#<t  will)  it, 

*lf •*.  »  *•!  h*«i»v  ran  i|.  |„  ,k 

In  llir  U|!iir4  Jnjrrr  U.r  i  lumird  Sr  it. 

Write  for  Free  Book-  -  “Defeating  Rust” 

It  tells  the  complete  ittnrjr 
«f  bare  iron  Armro  Iron 
fit  and  the  Nuinn  it  othn. 


THE  AMERICAN 
ROLLING  MILL  CO 


The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co. 

Box  514,  Middletown,  Ohio 

S*ntl  ms  your  h*n»k, 

**  b* fritting  Hu*t" 


MIDDLETOWN.  OHIO 


Branch  Offices: 

*  Nil  *M>:  1  tee  r~»k*»  *•«•  RilMlir 
ritlsNI  K«.M:  (lll«-r  H«lldl»r 

IO  I  KMlt :  1*H  »'»n«  KsIMUr 
VI  W  \OKk  :  ill  N*<W»  T-r mIasI  fU|MU« 
St.  MM  l»s  SI*  I U«k  *f  I  ««•'  *r* 

Su»l4l«C 

rummi:  ti-  iu*kw«isr 
tlVlIWATls  Sllll  I.UaUsirtl  lUIMlag 
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IDA  M. 
TARBELL 
ON  BUSINESS 


TX)-DAY  in  Europe  the  triumphs  of  a 
A  thousand  years  of  science  are  made 
the  instruments  of  wholesale  murder. 
We  call  it  war. 

For  two  years  Ida  M.  Tarbell  in  the 

J 

United  States  has  been  visiting  the  homes 
of  business,  big  business  and  smaller 
business,  all  over  the  country,  studying 
actual  conditions  in  the  workshops. 

She  learns  this:  American  employers 
have  discovered  that  human  beings  are 
more  valuable  than  the  most  scientific 
machines,  and  that  cold  business  sense 
demands  that  proper  care  be  taken  of 
the  men  and  women  who  work. 

This  series  of  articles  by  the  foremost 
journalist  of  America  begins  with  "Our 
New  Workshops.” 


N  o  v  ember 
American 
Magazine 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

THE  ADMIRABLE  VON  KLUCK 

THE  prominence  of  the  name  of  (leucni 
von  Kluek  in  the  cable  dispatches  of 
the  first  two  months  of  the  war  has  ser\»d 
to  impress  the  American  public  with  a 
belief  in  his  generalship;  and  this  in  spite  i.i 
the  fact  that  very  little  has  been  published 
concerning  this  game  and  clever  warrior 
The  only  source  of  information  seems  to  U 
“  ll>r  /*/'*" — the  German  ’“Who's  Who." 
There  otic  learns  that  Von  Kluek  is  sixty- 
eight  years  old.  horn  of  a  middle-class 
family,  and  a  soldier  since  his  nineteenth 
year.  He  fought  in  the  war  with  Austria  in 
lStjfi  and  in  the  Franco- Prussian  War.  At 
the  outbreak  of  this  war  he  was  in  com¬ 
mand  at  Konigsberg;  since  then  he  has 
won  the  attention  and  the  admiration 
of  all  observers  by  his  masterful  advance 
on  Paris  through  Belgium.  A  celebrated 
military  expert  in  the  Netherlands  is  quoted 
as  asserting  that  Von  Kluek  is  more  than 
the  "buffer  general"  that  some  have  called 
hint  since  he  has  withstood  the  Allies'  major 
attacks.  In  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Herald  the  Dutch  general  is  credited  with 
the  statement  that  Von  KJuck  is  in  reality 
the  Kaiser's  only  hope  in  the  west.  There 
an*  too  many  princes,  he  says,  in  command, 
inexperienced,  with  an  utter  disregard  for 
human  life,  aud  unacquainted  with  the 
men  with  whom  they  are  fighting.  Outsidt 
of  these,  he  insists,  the  Gennan  generals 
now  leading  the  Kaiser's  armies  are.  for 
the  most  iwrt.  men  who  have  Ik-cii  for  some 
or  many  years  on  the  n*tired  list.  There 
is  left  none  equal  to  Von  Kluek.  who. 
says  the  Hollander,  would  have  achieved 
lasting  fame  already  in  his  intended  capture 
of  Paris,  had  not  the  plans  of  the  General 
StafT  Ix-en  modified.  Of  his  persona  lit > 
and  the  part  it  must  play  in  the  present 
situation,  we  learn: 

He  is  a  fine  officer,  tall,  thin,  and  truly 
ljitin  in  aspect,  except  for  his  spike  helmet 
and  his  toothbrush  mustache.  He  owes 
his  rank  neither  to  noble  birth  nor  to  in¬ 
trigue.  In  fact,  he  had  reached  the  rank  of 
colonel  before  the  Emperor  bestowed  tn>- 
bility  on  him,  and  he  apparently  did  not 
care  very  much  about  being  "Von  Kluek" 
after  having  been  for  so  many  wars  simple 
"Kluek.” 

The  General  is  thoroughly  popular  with 
his  soldiers,  partly  lwcause  lu*  treats  them 
well,  partly  because  they  recognize  him  as 
a  real  chief,  u  true  lender,  lie  is  a  man  of 
few  words.  His  writings  on  straU-gy  make 
him  an  authority  -academically,  of  course, 
-on  military  science. 

The  Court  ignores  him  liecause  he  is  "not 
bom,”  and  In-eause  he  has  only  been  a  few 
years  allowed  to  write  the  prefix  "von" 
before  his  name;  and  they  have  given  him 
a  rude  nickname :  "General  von  I’ngiQck" 
(General  Misfortune i,  but  the  few  unprej¬ 
udiced  people  lH.-longing  to  the  military 
clique  in  Berlin  us  well  as  the  military  at¬ 
taches,  have  always  recognized  him  as  an 
officer  of  outstanding  ability. 

He  is  in  many  respwts,  however,  an  ex¬ 
ception  in  the  German  officer  corps,  and 
should  he  prove  unequal  to  his  rising 
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reputation,  what  would  Germany  do  and 
to  whom  woul  ’  she  give  the  command  of 
her  army  ? 

I  am  told  that  such  veterans  as  General 
von  Bt-rnhardi  and  General  von  Prit  w  it/, 
und  Gaff  roil  have  !mm>d  approached  and 
asked  if  they  would  consent  to  place  their 
sword,  however  rusty  it  may  he.  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  fatherland.  Even  the  veteran 
Field  Marshal  von  Haesseler,  who  is  eighty- 
one.  has  been  asked;  and  it  seems  prohahle 
that  they  will  all  accept  any  command  that 
may  he  tendered  them 


MOBILIZING  IN  SIBERIA 

TIIKItK  an-  doubtless  many  for  whom 
the  name  Siberia  means  little  else  than 
rh-solate  wastes  of  frown  land,  inhahited 
solely  by  convicts  and  military*  guards 
armed  with  knouts.  That  this  impression  is 
untrue  is  well  evidenced  by  the  London 
I  hilly  T>h  graph'*  story  of  the  mobilization 
of  the  Silierians  when  Russia  deelared  war. 
We  find,  not  the  sluggishness  ami  fumbling 
ignorance  that  some  might  expect,  but 
instead  a  reudiness  and  efficiency  that  is 
characterized  by  the  writer  as  not  un- 
American  in  its  aspects.  He  remarks: 

Here  in  the  heart  of  Siberia  the  most 
striking  feature,  to  a  foreigner,  of  the  early 
stages  of  the  wur  was  the  remarkably 
husinesslikc  fashion  in  which  the  country 
tackled  the  grim  realities  of  war. 

We  were  in  Seinipalatinsk,  600  miles 
from  the  railway,  when  the  war  was 
declared.  The  news  was  carried  all  over 
Silsria  by  galloping  Cossacks,  who,  like 
a  multitude  of  Paul  Reveres,  spread  ueross 
the  country  notifying  the  farmers  and 
isiisimts  of  tin*  little  villages  ami  ordering 
i lie  mobilization. 

Omsk,  three  days’  journey  from  Serni- 
palatinxk.  we  found  humming  with  well- 
regulated  activity.  There  were  nearly 
'JIIIMM  I  reservists  alreudy  gathering  there 
and  being  sent  westward  for  drilling  in  the 
encampments  in  southern  Russia. 

The  outstanding  feature  was  the  rapidity, 
pn-eision,  ami  smoothness  with  which  the 
vast  masses  of  troops  were  hamiliHi.  This 
vias  an  objeet-lesHin  in  the  awakening  of 
the  Russian  Empire,  und  a  reminder  that 
Siberia  is  adopting  the  aggressive  American 
met  hods  of  grappling  with  its  vast  problems. 

The  attitude  of  the  Siberians  toward 
tins  war  is  very  difTerent  front  their  atti¬ 
tude  during  the  Japanese  War.  Japan 
meant  little  or  nothing  to  the  Siberian 
hut  he  knows  the  Germans.  This 
u  no  struggle  against  an  unknown  foe 
over  an  obscure  international  disagree¬ 
ment,  but  a  war  in  which  the  personal 
equation  largely  figures.  Every  man  feels 
that  he  is  going  to  help  his  brother  Slavs 
in  Servia.  and,  at  the  same  time,  free 
Russia  from  Teuton  tutelage. 

At  Semipalatinsk  the  breweries  ami 
n>dkn-shops  were  closed  as  soon  as  war 
was  declared.  As  soon  as  the  reservists 
b-gan  to  pour  in  with  the  regularity  of  a 
wdl-oiled  machine,  they  were  sent  in  one 
door  of  the  low  building  which  housed 
military  headquarters,  and  sent  out  prompt¬ 
ly  with  instructions  where  to  report  for  ser¬ 
vice,  wit  h  warrants  for  steamship  and  railway 
travel,  and  with  an  allowance  of  twenty-five 
kopecks  a  day  for  spending-money. 

It  was  a  thrilling  scene  as  the  reservists 
took  the  boat  for  the  mobilization  point. 
Gnat  crowds  thronged  the  pier  where  the 


“A  Business  Man 

of  God” 

That  Is  What  He  Called 
Himself  Instead  of 
“  Reverend  ”  or  a  Minister 

He  found  himself  in  a  church  “left  down¬ 
town”;  surrounded  by  business.  “Dead 
as  a  door-nail.”  they  said.  “Move”  he 
was  urged.  “Not  much,”  he  returned. 
Today  the  church  is  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  in  all  the  city;  alive  and  tre¬ 
mendously  effective.  It  has  even  put 
men  at  the  head  of  large  business  inter¬ 
ests.  How?  Read  the  most  inspiring 
church-story  of  modem  days 
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The  Headline  Attraction 

in  the  Smartest  Stores  is  Famous  Holeproof  Hosiery 


Governor,  in  full  uniform,  harangued  his 
people  in  stirring  words. 

"This  is  no  war  of  aggression."  b»- 
said.  "You  are  lighting  to  crush  a  cnul 
oppression,  and  Almighty  God  is  with  you. 
As  for  your  women  folks,  who  are  left, 
perhaps,  to  mourn,  let  them  he  of  good 
cheer,  ami  by  their  courage  and  s*-lf- 
control  emblazon  the  Russian  llag  with  one 
more  instance  of  the  devotion  of  it> 
womanhood.” 

As  he  finished,  the  hand  played  the 
national  hymn,  and  the  priests,  rolled  in 
green  ami  gold,  advanced  toward  the  ship, 
giving  it  and  the  passengers  their  blessing. 

The  Russians  have  u  great  ndvantag« 
in  the  good  feeling  between  the  officers 
and  the  men.  Their  treatment  is  paternal, 
almost  to  the  extent  of  that  exhibited  in 
the  s -hool-room. 


In  countless  stores  you  will  see 
these  hose  displayed  —  to  gain 
other  steady  buyers. 

For,  once  you  trv  Holeproofs, 
your  whole  family  will  wear  them. 
They  are  too  good  to  he  forgotten. 

Six  |>airs  of  cotton  Holeproofs  for 
men,  women  and  children  are  guaran¬ 
teed  to  wear  six  months  without  holes. 
If  any  of  the  six  pairs  fail  within  that 
time,  we  will  replace  them  with  new 
hose  free. 

Three  pairs  of  silk  or  silk-faced — for 
men  or  women  arc  guaranteed  three 
months.  Nearly  2,000,000  people  now 
wear  them  because  HoU proof  Hose  last. 
We  pay  for  our  cotton  yarns  an  average 
of  74c  per  pound.  Common  cotton 
yarns,  selling  for  42c  per  pound,  will 
never  do  for  Holeproofs. 

At  All  Holeproof  Dealers 

The  genuine  Holeproofs  arc  sold  irt 
yonr  town.  Write  for  deale  is’ names  and 
the  free  bonk  that  telUahout  Holeproofs. 
W  e  ship  direct,  charges  paid,  where  no 
dealer  is  near. 

51.50  jht  Im>\  and  up  for  six  pairs  of 
men's  cotton  Holeproofs;  $2.00  pi  r  box 
and  up  lor  six  fiairs  of  women’s  or  chil¬ 
dren’s  in  cotton;  $1.00  |xt  box  for  four 
pair--  of  infants'  in  cotton.  Above  boxes 
guaranieid  six  months.  $1.00  per  box  for 
t:.ree  pair*  of  children'scottonliolcproofs, 
guaranteed  three  months.  $2.00  per  box 
tor  three  pairs  of  men's  silk  Holeproof 
socks;  $4.00  per  box  for  three  pairs  of 
women’s  -ilk  Holeproof  stockings.  Boxes 
of  silk  guaranteed  three  months.  Three 
pairs  of  Silk-laced  Holeproofs  for  men. 
$1.50;  for  women,  $2.25.  Three  pairs  of 
Silk-l  accd  guaranteed  three  months. 


A  NEW  ORDER  OF  POLICEMAN 

THE  policeman  who  tries  not  to  make 
arrest h.  is  a  phenomenon  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  For  twenty  years  Officer  Coogh  r 
of  the  Atlanta  police  force  has  been 
proving  by  practise  the  theory  that,  in 
small  offenses,  an  ounce  of  prevention  call 
do  away  with  the  need  of  cun*  altogether. 
Officer  C’oogler  discovered  this  truth  f* *r 
himself,  and  by  accident.  A  kindly  heart 
and  confidence  in  his  estimate  of  human 
nature  urged  him  to  make  the  first  trial, 
and  since  then  he  has  duplicated  his  lir>i 
success  many  time*.  Bruce  Barton,  in  the 
American  Magazine  for  October,  tells  of 
( ’oogler’s  start .  It  was  a  case  of  wif«- 
heuting,  by  a  husband  who  was  the  wor- 
for  drink,  and  (’oogler,  deaf  to  the  man's 
eu treaties,  was  leading  his  captive  to 
the  nearest  patrol  box.  Arrived  at  the 
corner,  the  man,  now  more  sober,  pound 
out  a  torrent  of  entreaties,  promises,  and 
so  on,  but — 

Coogler's  hand  never  ho  much  as  hesi¬ 
tated  in  its  progress  toward  the  box;  he 
hail  heard  that  plea,  in  almost  those  pnsi>-< 
words,  too  many  times  l»cfore.  Just  tit 
that  instant,  when  the  key  turned  in  1  In¬ 
door,  however,  he  felt  a  quick  tug  on  bis 
coat  an«l,  turning,  found  a  sobbing  little 
girl  looking  out  of  wet  eyes  into  his. 

"Please,  Mr.  Policeman. don't  lock  paps 
up  again,  mama  doesn’t  want  you  to." 

Now  I’oogler  has  little  girls  of  his  own; 
no  little  girl  has  ever  tugged  ut  his  coat-tail 
without  getting  exactly  what  she  wanted. 
He  looked  around  at  the  poor  fellow 
drooping  at  his  side,  then  down  at  the  little 
one.  and  back  at  the  father  again. 

"Look  here,  you."  he  said,  with  all  the 
grufTness  he  could  put  into  his  tone.  "I'm 
going  to  give  you  one  chance  to  make  good. 
In  a  minute  you’ll  Ik*  free;  but  listen  —  f 
pass  this  corner  at  seven  o’clock  every 
night.  Every  Friday  night,  rain  or  shine, 
you’re  going  to  be  hen*  with  your  wife.  A* 
long  as  you  keep  sober,  I  won't  trouble 


MEN.  WOMEN 
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Lutton’s  Miniature 
Glass  Gardens 


k'  r  /  .rdrr-d  t«4av  Will  reach  you  in  time  to  prepare  a  ganl. n 
/  that  will  supply  )<iur  table  with  dcliciuu*  vegetable"  vnd 

rn  /  beautiful  r ra  i hr* fig l*»ut  the  long  winter  muntb- 
V  /  Frame*  thit»nl  complete.  ready  tu  l»u«  together.  !.*»>;  kly 
r  /  BMfmhlftl.  ram ly  ventilated  Built  uf  the  umr  mMettsU  •• 
/  t hr  Urge  fattgr«  of  gU*"  which  *e  erext  m  all  part*  ol  the 
/  country.  Make  "iflirf  fsrtnuni « nffiUnual  •oHired  iwitMiij 
/  ah  I  profit  We  manufacture  j  s-  •r,l>  *  frame*  aiitglr  and 

/  dmilfc-  eland.  lir-dde*  the  •pfrtaU  Bated  below.  <  oOtplrie 
'  pluming  iitMMictUi;*-  with  rach  l»amr  Prompt  •lupnwnl  and 
MtidsclKiO  (iMlsOtird-  Fend  ><Hif  order  today. 

Special  No.  2 
Beginner’s  Garden 

To  meet  popular  demand.  manufacture  this  •prrial 
•  ►.  *»d  Irame.  It  I.  ft  It.  .»  in  l  .fic  and  jti«t  wmIc 

rn>*  1th  to  put  in  a  j  ft  *P»cv.  ha*  «it  large 

lllMs  iif  ratra  heavy  fho  that  plants  rr»rivf  the 
mxumutti  ul  life  *0  nig  •unligbl. 

Carefully  pocked.  e*«tly  *rt  yip.  PrUc  complete, 
frnght  rail  aa> where  in  I  .  S  Bin  Ul 

•21.00  Fur  double  glaring  It. 00  eitra.  eiv.ev 


Special 
No.  3 

Diminutive  Greenhouse 

Covet*  10  «|  ft  uf  garden  *p;v-e  Probably  high  enough 

t n  r>  .  cur  *omr  •«'  >unf  talk  »t  l»rt  plant-  N*  large 

light* of  vat ra  hr-***  ib*«  tu  1  «i  li  4ian  Hinged  at  top. 

v  vennlatr  I.  MronuK  m»lr  NkHy  finished, 
14 ui  klv  givjt  together.  I'i»rtal4e  <’arHull>  pactard.  Price 
rninplrt-,  f  fright  prep  u  I  an v  where  In  l-’.  S. 

Fur  diMil'Je  glaring  1 1  yj  e&tra. 

Our  free  catalog  arm  Immediately  for 
the  attain*.  Write  fur  If  today 
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The  little  girl  who  cried  that  night  is  a 
mother  now.  Coogler  showed  mo  her  pic¬ 
ture  taken  in  a  family  group. 

“See  the  fine-looking  old  feller  holding 
the  kid?"  he  asked  me.  “That’s  the  old 
man.  Never  missed  a  Friday  night,  and 
ain't  had  a  drink  in  twenty  years.” 

The  “fine-looking  old  feller”  is  one  of 
scores.  After  Coogler  discovered  how 
well  his  system  worked,  he  began  letting 
somebody  go  almost  every  week,  sneaking 
around  into  an  alley  to  do  it  and  holding 
his  bniith  for  fear  somebody  would  find 
him  out.  He  became  the  representative 
of  the  law  in  his  district  in  all  its  majesty: 
policeman,  judge,  prosecutor,  and  jury. 

“  You’re  guilty  of  being  a  worthless  loafer 
around  here  that  ain't  worked  for  six 
weeks,”  he’d  say  to  a  young  scapegrace. 
“  I  have  a  mind  to  give  you  ten  days. 
What’s  that?  You’ll  go  to  work  to¬ 
morrow  if  I’ll  let  you  off?  Not  a  bit  of 
work  you'll  do.  How’s  that?  You  really 
mean  it? — I  tell  you  what,  young  feller. 
I'll  give  you  a  six-weeks’  trial.  Meet  me 
every  Thursday  night  at  eight  o’clock: 
as  long  as  you  work,  all  right;  the  minute 
you  quit  the  job  it’s  sixty  days  for  yours  out 
»t  the  Stockade."  Coogler  had  discovered 
that  he  could  make  men  reform  by  holding 
his  club  over  their  heads,  better  than  by 
beating  them  with  it. 

SAVING  MEN  AND  MONEY 
T  TNDER  the  firm  conviction  that  the 
'  ordinary  prison  system  is  wasteful 
both  of  the  State’s  funds  and  of  human 
lives,  the  Probation  Commission  of  New 
York  State  has  lately  been  conducting  a 
reform  that  bids  fair  to  become  widely 
popular  and,  so  far,  has  more  than  justified 
itself.  They  ore  attempting  to  save  men 
from  prison.  In  this  they  are  doing  on  u 
large  scale  what  Officer  Coogler,  of  Atlanta, 
has  done  for  the  wrong-doers  on  his  beat, 
and,  apparently,  they  have  not  only  bene¬ 
fited  many  human  beings  thereby,  but 
have  as  well  succeeded  in  proving  to  the 
State  that  the  system  of  probation  is  one 
of  pecuniary  advantage.  The  New  York 
Prcaa  calls  this  "making  altruism  pay," 
and  comments  upon  it  editorially  as  follows: 

On  the  first  of  August  there  were  at  large 
in  this  State  10,029  persons  who  technically 
should  have  been  in  jail,  but  who  under  a 
comparatively  new  system  are  trusted  with 
their  liberty — who.  that  is  to  say,  after 
conviction  of  crime  were  placed  on  prol>a- 
tion.  Of  this  number,  baaed  on  statistics 
covering  the  last  seven  years,  77  per  cent., 
the  State  Probation  Commission  reports, 
may  be  expected  to  lead  decent  lives  here¬ 
after. 

Reclaiming  some  7,0(X)  offenders  against 
law  is  an  important  achievement  in  itself, 
and  cheap  at  any  price,  but  consider  the 
basic  economies,  so  far  as  the  State  is  con¬ 
cerned,  in  the  transaction: 

It  costs  $200.83  to  maintain  each  inmate 
</  a  State  prison  for  one  year.  It  costs 
$24.42  a  year  for  each  person  on  probation. 
The  difference  is  $176.41  a  year.  The  total 
saving  is  the  respectable  sum  of  $1,779,- 
215.89  a  year. 

And  this  is  not  counting  the  net  gain  to 
society  through  having  ten  thousand  per¬ 
sons  turning  their  hands  to  productive 
labor  instead  of  being  interned  behind 
stone  walls. 
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ne  Aristocrat” 

JUST  OUT — the  French  Ivory  Gillette 
Safety  Razor  set,  embodying  the  ad - 
vanced  idea  of  the  day  in  men’s  toilet  articles. 
In  design,  color  scheme  and  finish  one  of 
the  most  attractive  Gillette  sets  ever  brought 
out.  Specially  desirable  as  a  gift . 

The  “Aristocrat** —  Gillette  Safety  Razor 
handle  of  new  pattern,  fittingly  cased  in  French 
Ivory  with  Blade  Boxes  to  match.  12  double- 
edged  Gillette  Blades  (24  shaving  edges).  With 
Triple  Silver  plated  Razor,  $5.00.  With  Gold 
plated  Razor,  $6.00.  Featured  by  Gillette 
dealers  everywhere.  Ask  to  see  it. 

GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR  COMPANY,  BOSTON 
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WARNlNf  Beware  of  imitation*.  Iavi*t  on  bavins  the  srn- 
ff  MIX  HI  It  Vj  uine“UhL”Look  I  or  our  name  and  trade-mark. 

Writ*  for  Descriptive  Booklet  Free 
The  Toledo  Metal  Karmture  Co.,  Itorr  «t..  Tnlrda,  a. 
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REFORMING  BASEBALL 


ARR  OlV 

Evening*  SHIRTS 

Qbonchester  A  dress  shirt  with  the  bosom 

put  on  in  such  a  way  that  it  remains  Hat  and 
in  its  place,  whether  the  wearer  sits,  stoops  or 
stands.  It  is  the  most  practical. popular  and  com¬ 
fortable  evening  dress  shirt  made  $6) 

CLUETT,  PEABODY  Ac  CO.,  Uc..  1/aBrio/AKROW  COLLARS.  TROY.  N.  Y. 


Til  K  Ul.%1,  UTIN  UUARTKK. 

i»t  r.  iirngri.rT  mmi. 

lUr r  »k«  t«* of  tbr  life  an  t  of  thr  famona 

Bo  hr  mi  a  I*aria,  with  ICO  'Irawing*  aid!  ramrra  «nap- 
flbi*t«  by  the  Author.  two  caricatuvra  in  color  by  the 


WANTED  IDEAS 


famed.  $1,000,000  m 
prizes  offered  for  invention* 


e«I*t>r»t<  d  FttikIi  eartcatnnal  and  water-enlor  |  Our  four  book*  »en«  free.  Patent* tec ured  or  leerHurned. 

bV5* rth ttiSSf  victor j. evans & co.. 759 n*k. d.c. 

par.r.  New  York  ami  l^*nd  n.  ^ 


A  Beautiful  NEW  Book  of  Intense  Intereat 

Opening  up  a  tlarlling  line  of  Valuable 
Facts  concerr.irg  THE  GREAT  SOUTH 
AMERICAN  TRADE  OPPORTUNITY 

THE  AMAZING! 
ARGENTINE 

By  JOHN  FOSTER  FRASER 

he  Yen*  \  cek  ImdepenJenl  54  1  uhi  ii t  JAjj 

Alm  *tt  theo.il>  r -.hmI  tiling  nr  * .1 »  *«**  about 
tile  wur  it  the  o|i|Mirtuni«>  it  brl;  rs  for  tlir 
expansion  of  Amt  r.»an  coniiner*  e  11  ti  the  in¬ 
viting  livid*  10  th*  wiutli.  Rut  tl*r  .  hu  I  obstacle 
is  that  wr  do  i*»t  knaa  thrw  muntrii  *;  we  have 
not  even  taaf.irJ  the  A  B  i.  I.<t  ti*  begin, 
thru  with  I  he  lmu:iN(  t rgraiinr.  f.*r  John 
Footer  Ftaaet  tea  g**  »gruphic*  )nnm»fiit  by  pn>- 
feaakm  and  is  ab!r  to  play  up  statiatii  •  to  the> 

■t-W'l  out  like  .111  rlr.tfi  Signboard.  \\>  get 
a  vivid  imprraainn  of  a  land  where  niillinn.ovr* 
are  made  b>  magi  j  '  I  there  arc  •havuv* 
for  many  more.” 

Lore*  1 2  mo.  Cloth .  Illustrated .  S  I .  SO 
By  Mail.  SI  62 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

SS4-M0  Fourth  Avc.  New  York 


"  Now,  ulist  did 
list  carbon  copy 
bare  on  it  nrigi- 
aally  ?  1  can’t 
read  it.” 


For  ptrmaarat 
carbon  capita 
must  na« 


CARBON  PAPER 


Wrif  for  FREE 
f.  1  WtlSTlB  CO.  UlCaar«i«  SL.  Boston,  Matt 

Nee  Y«t  CLkifO  rhlt*iWtf»lil»  Pt**tw*efh 


11  n  EF0RM”  is  a  lady  with  an  tin- 
pleasant  reputation  for  sharp* 
tongued  nn-ddlcsomenoss.  but  for  onw  ln-r 
assistance  is  likely  to  l>e  sought  volun¬ 
tarily.  Baseball  is  in  a  state  of  decline  or 
senility  or  paralysis  or  hypochondria  no 
one  seems  to  be  quite  sure  of  the  nature  of 
the  ailment  and  so  it  is  extremely  likely, 
the  Washington  Timms  tells  us.  that  Nurse 
Reform  will  lx*  called  in,  to  administer 
a  few  old-fashioned  remedies  and  bring 
alxiul  the  patient's  recovery  in  time  for 
next  season.  The  Washington  editor’s 
diagnosis  of  baseball's  malady  is  Commer¬ 
cialism.  But  how  to  rid  the  game  of  tho 
paralyzing  effect  of  this  poison  is  not  so 
easy  to  decide.  He  explains: 

It  is  well  enough  to  talk  of  commercial¬ 
izing  the  game;  but  who  would  uttend  the 
sessions  of  amateur  clubs?  Public  taste 
and  expert  ness  demand  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct  that  only  highly  specialized  professionals 
ean  provide.  It  is  certain  that  the  game 
will  continue  professional  and  commercial; 
the  question  is  how  to  rid  it  of  disad- 
vantageous  results  of  the  commercial  ism. 

Frank  Chance .  in  one  of  his  sporting 
letters,  makes  one  suggestion  that  ought  to 
be  considered  seriously.  There  isn't  enough 
variety  in  the  game;  enough  gambling 
prospect  of  changes  in  tin*  line-up  of  dubs. 
Philadelphia  is  conceded  the  leadership 
of  the  American  I/cngue  by  most  ptsiplc 
before  the  season  opens;  already  the  sharps 
are  saving  that  nobody  has  a  real  chance 
against  Muck's  men  for  the  191.*i  pennant. 
That  has  been  the  way  of  it  since  the  time 
when  memory  hardly  runneth  to  the 
contrary. 

Frank  Chance,  explaining  all  this,  says 
the  first -division  teams,  anxious  to  hold 
their  positions,  load  up  unconsciously  long 
salary  lists  of  the  best  men  they  can  get, 
and  then  hold  these  men  to  warm  henelics 
throughout  the  season  rather  than  let, 
them  go  to  any  weaker  club.  A  sccond- 
di vision  team  is  unable  to  strengthen 
itself,  while  a  tlrsl -division  aggregation  is 
very  liable  to  have  the  personnel  of  two 
complete  teams  of  tin*  lirst  class.  The  lir.»t- 
di vision  manager,  with  his  eye  eternally 
on  the  gate  receipts  and  the  pnst~M*ason 
swag,  will  not  let  go  even  ihc  men  ho 
doesn’t  need;  lie'll  rather  pay  them  sal¬ 
aries  in  idleness  than  risk  the  possibility 
that  they  might  win  a  game  from  him 
occasionally. 

Our  attention  is  milts!  to  the  Washington 
team,  of  whom  it  lias  1hs*ii  said  that  they 
will  never  Im*  allowed  to  win  a  champion¬ 
ship,  because  the  attendance  in  Wash¬ 
ington  is  not  large  enough  to  make  world's 
series  games  profitable  there.  There  is 
really  no  truth  in  this,  ami  no  Capital  fan 
ought  to  credit  it,  hut. on  the  other  ham! 

Why  shouldn't  they  believe  it!  The 
commercial  dog-in-the-manger  policy  that 
keeps  twenty-eight  or  thirty  first-class  nten 
on  the  staff  of  a  leading  team,  simply  for 
fear  they  might  get  away  to  strengthen  a 
weaker  one.  is  getting  its  eomings-up.  Tin* 
public  is  tired  of  it.  It  wants  to  sec  tin* 
weaker  ones  strengthened;  to  sis*  some 
more  chance  injieted  into  the  game.  It 
has  been  pleased  a*  Punch  this  year  over 
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Boston's  sky-rocket  performance.  If  there 
were  two  or  three  performances  a  season, 
in  each  league,  more  or  less  like  that,  it 
would  Ik*  the  more  interested. 

It's  hard  to  be  loyal  to  the  "borne  team” 
at  $1  or  so  a  game  when  we  realize  it 
isn’t  “our”  team  at  all.  that  it  hasn't  a 
ehanee  above  third  place,  that  it  isn’t 
intended,  in  the  great  scheme  of  baseball 
things,  that  "our  town”  shall  get  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  “big  ones.”  and  that  the  reason 
for  all  these  limitations  and  conditions  is 
that  the  people  with  the  most  power  in  the 
control  of  the  game  want  to  make  the 
money. 

Why  not  look  up  Chance’s  projMwal  to 
limit  strictly  the  playing  list  of  teams? 
Turn  loose  the  good  men,  let  the  minors 
be  built  up,  let  the  weaker  teams  have  a 
better  chance;  let  the  pennants  pass 
around  from  year  to  year.  They  would  do 
that,  as  sun-  as  anything,  if  basehall  were 
more  a  sport  and  less  a  business. 


“WHEN  TUE  SLEEPER  WAKES’* 

'T’'HK  war  has  no  mono|>oly  of  horrors. 

1  as  one  Kansas  City  ballplayer  can 
fervently  testify.  Horrors  sometimes  fol¬ 
low  a  ball  game  and  tho  thqy  may  not  have 
all  the  frightful  reality  of  war,  they  an*  no 
less  perturbing  to  their  victim.  If  they 
ever  happen  to  Guy  Copeland  again,  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  the  Kansas  City 
Auroras  will  lose  one  of  their  leading  lights. 

Guy  found  himself  in  the  delicate  posi¬ 
tion  of  being  mistaken  for  a  corpse,  anti 
without  any  satisfactory  alibi.  His  only 
<-scape,  apparently,  lay  in  flight,  to  which 
lie  took  with  such  persistence  and  con- 
ee nlration  that  he  nearly  discovered  a  new 
system  of  aviation.  The  Philadelphia  Public 
Lutycr  explains  the  incident  more  fully: 

If  you  were  knocked  unconscious  by  a 
baseball  and.  with  your  returning  senses, 
found  yourself  resting  on  a  marble  slab, 
surrounded  by  the  usual  appurtenances  of 
the  undertaking  establishment,  you  would 
Ik-  a  bit  perturbed,  now  wouldn’t  you? 
That's  exactly  what  hap|icncd  to  Guy 
Copeland,  of  Kansas  City,  recently,  and 
his  fright  under  the  circumstances  was 
entirely  excusable. 

Copeland  was  at  hat  in  a  semiprofes- 
sional  hall  gamo  in  Kansas  City  when  the 
pitcher  hit  him  in  the  temple  with  a  "fast 
one."  The  batsman  dropt  and  the  players 
carried  him  to  the  morgue,  which  happened 
to  be  near  by.  Then*  he  was  stretched  out 
on  a  slab  while  physicians  were  summoned. 

The  injury  was  not  serious,  and  Copeland 
opcm*d  his  eyes  before  the  doetor  arrived. 
He  looked  about  him  with  terror  in  his 
eyes — saw  tho  caskets  and  other  ghastly 
things.  Then,  before*  the  men  in  the  room 
could  say  a  word,  ho  uttered  one  piercing 
shriek  and  leapt  through  the  nearest  win¬ 
dow.  taking  screen  and  sash  with  him. 
His  friends  gavo  chase  and  finally  euughl 
him.  It  required  a  small  army  to  calm  him, 
physically  and  mentally. 

“1  thought  they  made  a  mistake  and 
believed  I  was  dead,”  said  Copeland,  when 
he  could  discuss  his  experience.  "It  was 
not  the  fright  at  being  in  the  morgue  so 
much  as  the  fear  that  I  would  be  unable  to 
convince  the  people  that  I  really  wasn't  a 
goner.  I  knew  I  was  alive  and  wanted  to 
get  so  far  away  that  they  wouldn't  be  able 
to  keep  me  dead.” 


Improves  your  apprarancr  looper  ernt 
Attache*  to  an  v  sartor  »’*anci.  Absolutely 
c.imv*  be  «tct ached  no  matter  your 
position  Comfortable,  you  lor get  you 
^  wear  them.  Sent  to  plain  pnekace. 
Postpaid.  s*>c.  Or  write  for  booklet. 

j  CAVAN AGH  BROS..  PttlroD*.  Pa 


HENRY  FORD’S 

FEDERAL 


FOR  RIFLES 

You  uo  •hr*ot  «uii  *ly  by  fitting 
vouf  rifle  with  a  M.nlin  t .  n  S41rn.  rt 
Enable-  you  to  hoi  1  target  prx.  tier 
an>  wltrf-  without  dlf  Ufhaare  and  to 
•hunt  without  scaring  camr.  Improve* 
toarkam  »n»hi|r—  rnj u>  •  ■  the  recoil  and 
flinching 

wnir  for  free  /fcaW  -hflfM  « tlh  intrr- 
Mtiflg  norrif nen  i>l  •iK/finum  A»k 
your  drulrf  for  a  S4l**«  rf,  .?  1 
mmr.tfll  U*  hi*  muni-  and  “f  will  «r 

fang**  to  >u;»p]y  you 

MAXIM  SILENCER 
FOR  FORD  CARS 

Latent  member  of  the  Muitn  Sl<-no?tl*BiJly 
Silence*  the  cvhau«t  n*u-  of  t I  >n 1  atvl 
make*  the  motor  mo^rbi  »•  nt  Red uc* ■-  back 
pre«*ure — «avea  oil.  make*  the 

engine  run  more  am  •  »t>ilv  and  redu-  over 
heating  Easily  and  quickly  attached  m  place 
of  the  regular  muffle:  PRICE  f4.+t. 

If  your  nuiomobtU  supply  dealer  hasn't  if, 
write  to  us  for  compute  tnformalum. 

TW  Maiiw  S3 racer  Ca..  M  HiyAt|«  Artaw,  Hartford,  Can. 


Have  you  ever  Mislaid 
Important  Papers? 

Keep  Notes.  Mortgages,  Receipts.  In*.  Policies  and  Valu¬ 
able  I'ainrry  in  a  Rarler  Document  File.  Will  but  a  lifetime 
Made  of  steel,  eov- 

r  red 
ic.t 

junket*.  * 

^ 'J 

lows  expan mou. 

HHO  $1.25  by  Parcel  Post 

Guaranteed  SotiifocUwy  or  Money  Returned. 

A.  C  RARLER  FILE  CO,.  S8  W.  Lake  Si..  Chicago 


The  wizard  of  the  automobile  industry  — 
Henry  Ford— bought  a  Federal  Truck  for  use  on 
his  large  farm  at  Dearborn,  Michigan. 

He  selected  the  Federal  as  the  most  efficient, 
dependable  and  economical  means  of  solving 
the  haulage  problems  on  his  estate. 

The  Federal  policy  of  concentration  on  one  model  only 
was  largely  responsible  for  this  purchase.  The  Federal 
Truck  Has  proven  in  long  active  service  to  he  the  standard 
in  design,  materials  and  construction. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  great  numbers  of  the  other 
leading  motor  car  and  parts  manufacturers  have  also 
adopted  Federalized  Transportation  in  their  own  business. 
They  realize  that  the  Federal  is  built  for  and  gives  the 
service  they  must  have. 

Our  Transportation  Engineering  Department  will  give 
you  facts  about  haulage  in  many  lines  of  trade,  and  show 
you  what  Federalized  Transportation  will  save  you  in 
your  own  business. 


FEDERAL  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 

1  08  LEAVITT  STREET 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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£<*>  Sampler  ^ 

Send 
Her 

Sampler 

SEND  a  Sampler  to  youf  mother.  to  your  wile, 
t wectlieart.  daughter ;  to  the  ho*tr*»  whrne  hos¬ 
pitality  you  enjoyed ;  to  the  one  who  showed  you  A 
courtesy.  The  Sampler  spealu  a  various  language; 
its  message  it  always  in  good  taste.  The  Sampler 
is  an  assortment  taken  Irom  ten  o|  Whitman's  most 
popular  package*  Chocolates  and  Confections, 

The  hoi  i tar II  ii  interring  Uiue  the  ewer  »  a  r*%*iulocUna 
ol  a«i  ukMaatwiiwd  Semplrf  —I he  cro»-**ch  work  which  u  a 
revival  ol  a  favoctfe  fancy  itiuh  of  a  part  |rftmuc«. 

A*k  fat  (he  Sample  f  psukagt  of  arm  Whitman' 9 

agency  -they  cover  the  country.  Mart  than  a  pound 

package  SI. 00:  Impound  package  S2.00  {more 
In  the  estreme  nett  and  Canada).  //  no  agent 
Is  concent*  nt,  tie  uitl  tend,  prepaid,  a  Sampler 
package  an  receipt  a/  ft. 00.  Write  far  booklet 
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STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  A  SON.  Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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INSTANTANEOUS  CHOCOLATE 
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Delicious  Pecan  Nuts 


Fresh,  Wild  Grown,  Full 

Meated,  Exquisite  Flavor 

Fine  new  crop  of 
Wabash  Valley 

Pecans  row  ready. 
Thtii*hrHvd  -racily 
ersekrd  a  ppr  til¬ 
ing —  I  ••  .ilt  tit  ut.  We 
ship  dived  to  con- 
'•.liners  in  ten,  1&  and 
20  lt>,  carton*  at  25c  per 
pound,  e*  press  prepaid  r**t 
olMlMoin  Kiv.r  AUiWIld  Mkkorv  Nun.  W  al- 
nuti  and  Shell  Hirka.  Order  Tea  Pound  Trial 
Carton  today.  $1.M. 

Southern  Indiana  Pecan  Co.  ■?VJ!££rui. 


REIDS  GENUINE  RAZOR  BACK 

Smithfield  Va.  Hams 

COOKED  M.  SWKKCO  AMVWMEKE 


No  nflirr  Khm  m»|irnafk‘«  in  d*-ln  ar>  a 
ernuinr  Smith' fid  Rainrtnik  *»  my 
M(gr  Wmnla  rt*ik  *  -  I  Item.  ih^V 

are*  .Ike  th«-  |mmivmI  |»lu*  7Sc  tlw  h4»*»  **•»  — 

•i;r,y  lo  IN  llw  H  im*  »!n|  ;»•*!  eiwwked  II  ejr*4ivd. 
Farther  in’o*m*iH>n  on 

A.  PAGE  RMIft  BALTIMORE.  MO. 


TIcKEST"  LIGHT 

llfidine.  *1d<Iv  or  work  UapleMurewhen 
donr  un-lrr  the  Mill,  hrilli.nl  ray,  ol  tl»«* 
"Bc»f*  Light.  No  oihcr  illumination  no 
ii  rfli't'livr  **r  rhrap.  CihIi  onlv2ca  week.  j 
Jl  »m«.Wr.  dul  nor  odor.  Ovtr2W»ivlrt.l 

•>,  Write  lot  catalog.  Agrntt  wunUj ri*r>  | 
Vv  «**"«  THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO.  L 
sM  02  E.  5th  St..  Canton,  O.  | 


SIR  JOHN  FRENCH  AS  A  WAR 
COR  RES  Pi  INDENT 

WHATEVER  laurels  Sir  John  French, 

*  »  in  command  of  the  English  troops 
in  France,  may  win  through  his  military 
exploits,  it  will  !*•  «liflicult  for  him  to  ex¬ 
ceed  the  fame  ho  has  already  won  as  star 
war  correspondent.  The  Chicago  Hr  mid 
calls  him  a  greet  reporter,  and  marvels  that 
he  can  add  this  absolute  eommand  over  the 
English  tongue  to  his  sterner  attributes  as 
commander  of  a  great  army.  In  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  man’s  cleverness  with  his  pen 
The  Herald  exclaims: 

No  one  ean  read  his  reports  to  the  British 
War  Office  without  lieing  struck  with  his 
weighty  lucidity,  his  calm  mastery  of  the 
important  facts,  the  total  absence  of  any 
attempt  at  "effect*"  and  the  remarkably 
suggestive  bits  of  pertinent  description. 

Rivers  begin  to  mean  something,  townM 
to  take  on  significance,  movements  to  have 
an  easily  discernible  object,  even  regiments 
to  assume  personality.  Everywhere  the 
reader  feels  that  he  is  getting  a  grasp  of 
facts,  and  of  all  the  facts  which  it  is  prudent 
to  make  public.  At  every  moment  he  feels 
that  it  takes  a  big  man  to  Apeak  so  simply 
of  tremendous  things. 

There  are  few  things  more  difficult  than 
to  make  military  activities  clear  to  even  the 
intelligent  layman.  That  General  Grant 
did  this  to  a  remarkable  degree,  writing  of 
big  things  with  »  big  simplicity,  makes  his 
"Memoirs’*  invaluable.  That  Sir  John 
French  can  do  it  makes  his  dispatches 
models  of  war-reporting. 

Alas  for  the  disillusion ments  of  this  mat¬ 
ter-of-fact  age!  No  sooner  are  we  rapt 
in  wonder  at  this  prodigy,  than  Truth,  the 
tactless  creature,  undeceives  us.  We  bo- 
eome  dispirited  and  tend  to  doubt  all  mira¬ 
cles.  Was  not  Pegasus,  possibly,  merely  n 
pro- Langley  aeroplane?  The  agent  of  our 
dcs|M>nd  is  the  New  York  Kittling  Haul: 

When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  once 
told  that  lie  would  live  longer  in  populur 
memory  for  the  beautiful  style  of  his  dis- 
patehes  than  for  his  victories  in  battle,  he 
replied:  "Ws.  1  didn't  think  Gurwood  had 
it  in  him.”  Now  another  illusion  is  shat¬ 
tered  in  the  announcement  that  the 
author  of  Sir  John  French’*  remarkable 
dispatches  from  the  seat  of  war  is  not  Sir 
John  himself,  but  a  Colonel  Swinton,  prok- 
ably  Col.  Edward  1).  Swinton.  This  the 
War  Office  itself  admits.  Thus  does  his¬ 
tory  repeat  itself.  Lord  Roberta's  South- 
Afriean  dispatches  were  also  not  his  own,  i 
but  the  work  of  a  gifted  subordinate, 

Li  cut. -Col.  II.  V.  Co  wen,  of  the  Royal 
Horse  Artillery’,  whose  merits  were  not 
so  obvious  os  to  have  prevented  his  re¬ 
maining  for  seventeen  years  in  the  grade  j 
of  major  before  Eird  Rols-rts  chose  him  ( 
as  an  aid.  So  remarkable  and  so  thrilling 
was  the  first  dispatch  from  Sir  John  French 
telling  of  the  wonderful  English  retreat 
from  Mon*  that  it  was  freely  hailed  as  an 
imperishable  contribution  to  the  history 
of  war  and  to  literature  itself,  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  British  commander  had 
added  himself  to  those  other  great  generals 
like  Grant .  Sherman,  and  Sheridan  who  have 
made  their  mark  as  writer*  as  well  as  soldiers. 
But  the  honors  this  time  are  plainly  not 
Sir  John's,  but  Colonel  S  win  ton’s. 


From  Old  Virgin  it*. 


Grown  in  tbr  Blur  Ridge  Mountain,  of  Virginia 

U  here  Satare  *«u  tUxxi  the  Sot l 
i  TV  t»,r‘*‘iat  •»■*!  Mill  lb#  rr«af»  balmy  vn.<owtata  *lr  i 
l  ||«»tlirn  ibtr  lUlielwu  Ru  r  it<y*c»*4  o«a  ir*-r«  | 
I  |no<  l cl  to  a  »  Iraoly  a  at  Mi  rfrtwtg  tied  ******  1 

[1  ami  •  .i|w|.ew|  ilim-ft  fc.  y.n  froa  llm  rnrhani — tu.  I 
A  r*,M  v — iu,nuddlnMi»,  UVnnlv  pwftpwrfart  I 


^  XV  c  havy  latidM  nia 
UMiki-rmti  jontAtew.  many 
ut  whom  has  r  a  ruti  n  IM 
r»jifr*«t|»<  Ihrtr  inpmt«tlaO  of 
thrar  iIcIMihm  Uocuodl 

luOAlly  NUdrunired  tu  eatUdy. 


WINESAPS  and 
ALBERMARLE  PIPPINS 


Ofir  iMirv  lrr-1  of  udt  Satiny  to  eocti  has— 
$4. AO,  No  iwoftmenta,  Specify  varirty 
hinrr  ••  prepaid  in  U.S.  Your  hoUifay  tiles 
will  Irldvorably  mrivrd  If  you  •nxfa  u,t 
of  VBIaae  Vrirw  Apf.lr«  Ur«|!|f|  i,  tnilnic 

for  llalbrAr^Q.  I  liaitk-girmt.  I  hn-tu:u«oi 
New  Year.  Our  pa  turn*  who  tried  t!ift»t>Vti 
sear  were  drliirhird  with  r—ylja.  Our 

output  U  limit*!  order  today  Refer- 
rocca.  People*  Natiarul  Hank.  Lync  h- 
bunc,  Va.  WfUrmi  name,  po*l  office 
L  and  eipreaa  office  plainly.  Remit  A 

K  maa*y  oitlrr  or  check.  Addre%« 

VILLAGE  VIEW  ORCHARDS  A 
^  »<**  I7A.  LoTiatitan.  To.  y  '*£< 

*,  iionNi.ri.  owe  /  «v 


tious  nuts  frown  —  Hr*  % 


7/VC  tv  tNiat  4#llrt.^*a  •.  smUaet 

>1  cAy  r  w’*v.  ialttiv  iiitM  M«li  f  m 

ZA  Itl  '*HcKra  eala  ol  Mlb  fft.n 

V  ffn,w«.  mtlLW  ftiir-IMr* 

— Xrv  sppaiirtf . ikfaim  *i»ie#4 

■  LV  awl  )(••!  rtf  Mt 

1  “  1  r  fnl  up  Ift  t  lb  fsarrlinarat 

•'•IT- d  lii'kip*  Sbl|<p*M  l«l  &,  1«»  tV  nr  10  lb  »•■«#•  at 
per  Ik,  ptr|«|l  Order  tdiy- II  ftw  feDfhlrd. 

FOREST  HOMF.  FARM,  Drrf.  B.  fTcdMIr.  V». 


Successful  RTtiwrrs  uv? 

X  Brandywine  Spawn  .  Send  fl  f(4  \ 

m  |«  t  fltet  in*tructU>n4  anyone  can  follow.  \ 


FOREST  HOME  SAUSAGE 
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What  Effect  has 

Religion  Upoi 
Temperament? 


discussion 


A  most  interesting  and  instructive  I 
ion  of  this  problem  is  contained  in  the  | 


Papti-Shdl  Pecan*,  fmh  (rum  the  plantation.  As 
rtAue  Axe  a  third  larger  than  the  above  cut.  Sheila 
ru.tly  aiwned  by  hand  without  nut -cracker.  Every 
*bcli  fuanuitee^l  lull  uf  tuent — easily  removed  whole. 

I  at  Six  ;it  My  RUk 

ere  your  f  J  bu4  k.  If  dlsosti^Ved.  by  vrtuntine  tml- 
arwe  within  10 ,t«tya  after  wc  mailed  pmckngp. 


ELAM  G.  HESS, 

R,r>r,w»i  Hllwtl  fttid,  Icahts,  h. 


new  tx»ok  j 

Religion  and  Temperament 

By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  STEVENSON.  B.A. 


I 


How  far  i*  religion  only  a  matter  of  temper¬ 
ament?  The  author  hac  made  a  careful  aod  >*  len- 
tihe  xtudy  of  the  various  temperaments  with  mhi  h 
mankind  ran  grouped  -  the  Sanguine,  the 
ChoU-rU,  the  Practical  and  shows  in  a  »trikii'U 
manner,  giving  hl^toriial  examples,  the  effect  f 
religion  on  the  varira  truifiera ments  dealt  with. 

Ldrft  Cloth ,  f/jj  net. 

FUNK  Sc  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 

EUROPEAN  WAR 

BELGIAN  OPERATIONS 

October*-— .The  bombardment  of  Antwerp 
continues 

October  9.—  Antwerp  surrenders  to  the 
Germans,  altho  not  all  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  forts  have  been  captured. 

Octolier  10. —The  German  soldiers  enter 
Antwerp. 

October  1 1. — The  Germans  an*  reported 
advancing  on  Bruges  and  Ostend. 

October  12.-- It  is  stated  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  are  before  Bruges,  and  that 
German  aviators  have  appeared  over 
Ostend.  fourteen  miles  beyond.  The 
seal  of  the  Belgian  Government  has 
been  moved  to  Havre,  France. 

October  13. — Several  engagements  are 
unoflieiullv  reported  between  Alost  and 
Ghent,  with  slight  German  reverses. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  PRANCE 

October  s. — Berlin  reports  t  he  recapt  urc  of 
Douai,  in  the  Department  of  the  Nord, 
and  a  successful  stand  in  the  Argonne 
and  Verdun  regions. 

Paris  reports  an  adv&nee  at  Arras, 
fifteen  miles  southwest  of  Douai.  The 
Germans  an-  still  oeeupying  in  force 
the  region  between  the  Oise  and  the 
Somme. 

October  9. — A  spirited  artillery  duel  is  in 
progress  in  the  Woevre  distriet. 

Otoh«-r  10. — Both  sides  report  progress 
in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Mihiel. 

October  13. — Paris  reports  its  left  wing 
between  Hazehrouck  and  Bethune  en¬ 
gaged  against  the  enemy,  mostly 
eavalry. 

A  German  army  corps  is  reported  in  pos¬ 
session  of  Lilli*. 

October  15. — Unofficially  the  Allies'  left 
is  reported  as  sweeping  around  Lille 
and  occupying  Ypree. 

THE  UUSftO-OEItMAN  CAMPAIGN 

October  9.—  Petrogrnd  reports  the  Rus¬ 
sians  in  possession  of  Lyek,  in  Fast 
Prussia. 

OetolsT  1 1.-— According  to  Petrograil. 
Russian  Poland  betwwn  Warsaw  ami 
the  Prussian  frontier  is  clear  of  the 
enemy. 

October  13. — In  contradiction  to  this,  the 
American  Consul  at  Warsaw  notifies 
the  State  Department  that  the  British 
( 'onsul  has  requested  him  to  take  over 
his  office  in  ease  of  emergency.  He 
reports  similar  requests  from  consulates 
in  neighboring  cities,  indicating  a  Ger¬ 
man  advance  on  Warsaw. 

Berlin  insists  that  all  of  Russian  Poland 
west  of  the  Vistula  is  in  her  possession. 
Ambassador  Dumba  at  Washington 
announces  that  the  Austrian  trooos  am 
at  the  river  San  and  have  succeeded  in 
raising  the  siigc  of  Przetnysl,  Galicia. 

October  14. — Vienna  state*  that  the 
Russians  occupy  now  only  the  eastern 
position  before  the  fortress  of  Przemysl. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 
Oetoher  10. — Charles,  King  of  Roumania, 
dies  in  Buehan'st,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five  and  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of 
his  reign. 

The  United  StAtes  demands  of  General 
Carranza  an  immediate  answer  to  the 
questions  already  submitted  to  him 
concerning  his  attitude  toward  the 
Vera  Cruz  situation. 

October  12. — During  an  attack  by  Villa 


Without  Going  Near  the  Kitchen 

With  a  L'NIVERbAL  Eleclnc  Percolator,  GrilJ,  Toaster,  and  F.gg  Cooker  you 
can  serve  a  complete  breakfast  without  once  leaving  the  table  or  sinking  a  match. 
1  he  following  menu  is  but  one  of  the  many  varieties  which  may  be  prepared : — 
Cooked  Ore* I — Grilled  Bacon  I  lulifd  Brown  Potatoes 
Bo  lit*!  fried  or  Poarhed  Egg*  — T  — Co  flee 

I  he  name  UNIVERSAL  is  a  guarantee  of  first  quality  materials  and  the 
highest  standard  workmanship.  Each  appliance  bearing  the  UNIVERSAL 
Trade  Mark  is  guaranteed  by  us  to  perform  its  work  to  your  entire  satisfaction. 
As  a  safe,  convenient  and  practical  method  of  cooking,  UNIVERSAL 
Electrics  stand  alone.  The  cost  of  operation  is  but  a  few  cents  per  meal. 

Look  for  thU  Trade  Mark  (universal^  on  «*ch  piece  or  label 

On  §aU  at  all  high  grad*  iforti,  Writ*  for  Frm*  Bookl*t§ 

LANDERS,  FRARY  &  CLARK,  784  Commercial  St.f  NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 


Which  Will  Succeed? 


Each  has  only  a  few  hurried 
moments  for  reading. 

One  spends  all  his  precious  moments 
with  the  daily  paper. 

The  other,  little  by  little,  is  gaining 
that  knowledge  of  a  few  truly  great 
hooks  which  will  distinguish  him 
always  as  a  really  well  read  man. 


What  arc  the  few  great  books — biographies,  histories,  novels,  dramas,  poems, 
books  of  science  and  travel,  philosophy  and  religion — that  "picture  the  progress 


of  civilization’ ’  ? 


Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  from  his  lifetime  of  reading,  study  and  teaching — 40 
years  of  it  as  President  of  Harvard  University — has  answered  that  question  in 

The  Famous  , 

Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books  / 

“418  Masterpieces  at  the  Cost  of  40."  /* 

If  you  expect  ever  to  buy  another  book*  vou  should  know  what  few  y  cm** 

books  in  the  world  arc  really  worth  buying.  /  jk  s or.  «nw. 

You  should  have  the  expert  advice  on  your  reading  that  is  here  nty:  n»*,’ 

<*<***  / «rs^s.?ssffl«s; 

A  Free  Booklet— For  You  / 

/  Holy  of  tlx  Five  Tool 

Acrfpt  with  our  corn  pti  .Tent*  the  Interesting  story  of  die  Five-Foot  +  shell. 

Shelf  of  Books;  it  tel  s  how  Dr.  Kliot .  from  bis  year*  of  exprrience.  # 
chose  the  br*t  pom bU  library  for  ik<  modrrn  buy  man. 

The  booklet  is  free;  no  obligation*,  merely  clip  the  coupon. 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON 
Publishers  of  Good  Books 


S 


/  Bur.  Add... . 

If  J.*t  hsir  fhlMr^n  Mid  sre  M»4*rr**d  ~1 

t  in  «I.H  ihff  IMI*  ft  ✓  III  Ifcu  — J 
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/‘YOU  CHOOSE 

wisely  and  well 
when  you  buy 

GAS” 

says  Nancy  Gay^ 


Your  Gas  Company 
is  a  merchant  who  real¬ 
izes  that  in  order  to  get 
and  hold  you r  patronage 
he  must  give  absolutely 
satisfactory  service. 

He  gives  you  the  Gas 
Range,  reducer  of  kitchen 
work  and  cost;  perfect 
and  hygienic  Gas  Light, 
supplied  through  artistic 
fixtures;  the  Gas  Water 
Heater,  summer  comfort- 
giver;  the  Gas  Heating 
Stove,  defender  against 
damp  and  chill;  the  labor- 
savingGas  Iron  and  many 
other  time.tr ouble  and  cost- 
reducing  home  devices. 

His  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  important  indus¬ 
tries  in  your  town — an  industry  that 
is  contributing  every  day  and  night 
to  your  comfort,  protection  and 
health.  He  can  prosper  only  by 
giving  you  satisfaction  in  every  way, 
for  his  business  is  in  your  hands. 

Remember  this  when  you  buy 
Gas. 

Send  (or  the  be*  booklets:  “A  Tbou- 
itnd  UmlorGsi,"  'The  Hygirnic  Vsluf 
o(  Gas  Lighting.'* 

FREE. 

“THE  STORY  OF  NANCY  GAY." 

It*f  bright,  it  s  interesting,  it's  clean. 
And  there's  comfort -widsom  in  it  (or 
every  home-lover. 

A  postal  will  bring  it  to  you. 

NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  GAS 
ASSOCIATION 

29  West  39th  Si.  New  York  City 


INFLIKNCR  OF  Til  1C  MIND  ON  THE  BODY 

Br  Paul  Dtlfr'K  M  fi.  I£mn.  I  MU. 64  fillrentn. 

FINK  A  W  At. SAILS  COM  I*  A  XT#  Pul*.,  NEW  YORK 


Exercises  for  Women 


ret  EVERY  WOMAN.  £ VER YWNERE, mke 
detitet  PHYSICAL  GRACE  m*d  POWER.  «W 

the  mental  u*ht  faction  ent  mpen  hoik. 

Mott  wo men  ire  very  fJftWlHy  in  need  a* 
*nme  mofi  *4  •Imple  and  tuHM-  rvrrooe  that 
r  m  be  done  in  thr  home.  mtthout  ipwnto* 
U  ncwofV*  Till i  nrw  took  by  n*r«ar«  Ml- 
in.  A  »  ,  formerly  Dimrint  oi  Uotnrni 
(.vmtijUum.  Stanford  t  nivrrrity.  out¬ 
line#  and  pictan*  an  eirtUrsii  »erW-*  of 
idaln.  itracifcal  ewonimro.  u«l#r  ird  to 
m«*wt  t Hr _i**v  altar  rwjittremfii* 
sonwn.  The  « x.u.Mnj iK-n  of  e«er- 
cl**#  tnrhavM  many  lor  rrduone 
Ar.b.  awl  other*  bound  to  recall  in 
thr  ■rrnrtmi  and  prearrvatsu©  of  a 
lull  foatvlrsl  graref  ut  fijure 
I laa,  doth.  profanely  Illustrated. 
It  Ma«l;kr  malt  tl  10 


adherents  on  the  Carranza  garrison  of 
Naeo,  Sonora,  shells  from  Governor 
Mavtorenn’s  guns  fall  across  the  border 
line  into  American  territory. 

Octoher  12. — The  new  King  Ferdinand  of 
Ruumunin  takes  his  oath  of  office. 

October  13.  Governor-!  tenoral  Buxton,  of 
the  I'nion  of  South  Africa,  proclaims 
martial  law  throughout  the*  I’nion.  fol¬ 
lowing  a  small  rebellion  rumored  to  he 
under  German  instigation. 

Cardinal  Pietro  Gasparri  is  selected  as 
the  new  Papal  Secretary  of  State*  at 
Rome. 

October  14. — The*  resignation  of  Carranza 
as  First  Chief  is  submitted  to  the 
Aguasealientes  p*a<*e  e*onfe*rence  anel 
aee*epte*d,  a<*e*e»reltng  to  a  dispatch  from 
ne>rthe-rn  Mexico.  Antonio  Villareal 
is  nominated  for  the  Pre>visie»nal 
1 ‘residency. 

Brazil  announces  a  censorship  of  cable¬ 
grams  for  or  passing  through  that 
country. 

Gcne*ral  Beet  ha  is  reported  as  se>neling  a 
strong  detachment  to  <jiie*ll  the*  up¬ 
rising  in  the  Union  e>f  South  Africa. 

IX  )MKSTIC 

0«*tober  51. — In  twenty-four  hours  Seattle 
receives  $  1 .7.**0JM  M >  in  gold  from  miners’ 
claims  throughout  Alaska. 

Octoln-r  10. — A  tornado  sweeps  over 
Kansas,  killing  five*  and  injuring  twenty. 

October  12. — The  Supreme  Court  con¬ 
vening.  Associate  Justice  MeReynolda 
is  sworn  in. 

Oftolier  13. — Missouri  readmits  the  Inter¬ 
nal  iounl  Harvester  Company  on  its 
promise*  to  obey  the  laws. 

A  petition  fe>r  State-wide  prohibition 
is  submitted  to  the  Illinois  legislature 
by  1,300  convicts  in  the  Joliet  State 
Penitentiary. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Women’s  Wrongs.  -**  Just  my  luck  I 
Sea  ’e  can’t  go  to  the  front  because*  Vs  a 
married  man.” — Ixtntlon  Opinion. 

Smart  Alec.— Says  a  newspaper:  **  One*e 
again  England  is  fae*ed  with  a  crisis. 
There  has  been  nothing  like  it  since  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  burned  his  Imats  and 
crossed  the  Rubicon.” — Motion  Transcript. 

Up  -  to  -  Bate.  —  First  Metropolitan 
Drug-store  Propri ktok — ”  I  see  there  is 
going  to  ho  a  great  srarrity  of  drugs." 

Skcond  Metropolitan  Druo- store 
Proprietor — ”  Fortunately  that  doesn't 
nfTis*t  us,  as  we*  stopt  carrying  them  long 
age*.” — Li  Jr. 


Of  First  Importance. — The  te*ache*r  was 
examining  the*  class  in  physiology’.  ”  Mary, 
you  tell  us,”  she  asked.  ”  what  is  the*  func- 
tiem  of  the*  stomach?  " 

"  The  function  of  the  stomach,”  the  little 
girl  answered,  "  is  to  hold  up  the  petti¬ 
coat.” — HuJJalo  Express. 


Again  the  Tempter.— The  sailor  had 
been  showing  the  lady  visitor  over  the 
ship.  In  thanking  him  she  saiel: 

**  I  sex*  that  by  the  rules  of  your  ship 
tips  are*  forbidelpn.” 

“  i»r’  bless  yer  Vart,  ma’am,”  repliid 
Jack,  "so  were  the  apple's  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden."  Tit-BiU. 


Resinol  Soap 

clear  your  skin 

Try  Resinol  Soap  for  a  week.  You 
will  be  surprised  to  see  how  it  clears 
and  freshens  your  complexion,  even  in 
that  she>rt  time.  Used  for  the  shampoo, 
it  removes  dandruff,  and  keeps  the  hair 
live,  rich  and  lustrous.  The  soothing, 
healing  influence  that  makes  this  possible 
is  the  Rennol  which  Resinol  Soap  contains 
and  which  physicians  have  prescribed  in 
the  form  of  Resinol  Ointment  for  years 
in  the  care  of  skin  and  scalp  troubles. 

Work  the  creamy,  cleansing  lather 
gently  into  the  skin  and  scalp.  It  can  not 
irritate  because  it  contains  none  of  the 
harsh,  drying  alkali  so  commonly  found 
even  in  toilet  soaps. 

Retinol  Soap  L  not  artificially  colomLUi  rich  brown  be  in# 
entirely  due  to  the  Retinol  it  contain*.  Twenty-five  cents  at 
all  tir\ncp%U  ami  dealer*  in  toilet  #  »ud».  For  a  guestroom 
mic  trial  cake,  write  Dept.  7-C,  Retinol,  Raltiniofr.  Md. 


Require*  1***  than  half  the 

fuel  and  gives  ft'*  of  the 
heat  uniform!*  *lntc>  the  nnin 
Instead  of  1$ '*b  given  by  .til 
"ther  grates. 

Burns  any  kind  cd  fuel. 
Keeps  tire  aver  night. 
Requires  no  special  chim¬ 
ney  construction. 

Made  for  old  houses  a*  well 


as  new. 
Will  heat 


upj»er  or  adk-in- 
ukd, 


ingronm*  in  addition  tnthcronm  in  which  it  Lfensta 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  returned,  hc  ooo 
now  in  u ve. 

RATHBONE  FIREPLACE  MFC.  CO. 


Mil  (  Ivrlp  Park  Atp. 


Grand  Ranidt.  Mich 


£end  for  the  f  gOOH^ 

cjALDINE  B  Lfjnd  sec  limv  the 

AlDINt  FlRE  PLACE  will  heat  your  house. 
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No.  Indeed  ! — “  It  seems  to  me."  re¬ 
marked  Mrs.  Wood  B.  Highbrow,  “  that 
those  lluHsian  (’uswa-ks  do  not  seem  to  be 
any  match'  for  the  German  Oolongs." — 
A o turn*  City  Star. 

Consolation. — “  How  did  your  novel 
come  out?  " 

"  Well."  replied  the  self-confident  man, 
"it  proved  la-yond  all  doubt  that  it  isn't  one 
of  these  trashy  best-sellers." — Warlnnginn 
Star. 

See  America  First. — As  against  Przemysl 
and  Irkutsk  and  Crwgzvdt,  wo  have  Out- 
tyhunk.  Manayunk,  Kokomo,  Sehems-taily, 
and.  not  to  forget.  Kkaneateles,  Canaja- 
horie.  Waxahwhie,  Kankakee,  and  Ish- 
peming.  BhiltiHclphia  Le tiger. 


Small  Honor. — M  ah azi n »:  Kpitor— “No, 
we  can  not  accept  this  story.” 

Aoknt — "  But  the  author  is  a  man  who 
lias  acquired  a  greut  reputation.” 

Magazine  Editor — "  Yes.  but  only  in 
literatim*."  Horton  Trannrrtftt. 


Provident  Father. — Settle m k nt  Work¬ 
er  (visiting  tenements)  -  "  And  your  father 
ii  working  now  and  getting  two  pounds  a 
meek?  That's  splendid  !  And  how  much 
does  he  put  away  every  Saturday  night, 
my  dear?  ” 

Little  Girl — "  Never  Iosr  than  thrw 
quarts,  ma'am  !  " — Til-Bits. 

Outclassed. — “  My  dear."  said  the  proud 
father,  "  I  can  not  understand  your  objec¬ 
tion  to  young  I'rudely  as  a  suitor  for  your 
hand.  I  am  sure  that  he  is  a  model  young 
man." 

“  There  is  no  question  about  his  being  a 
model,"  replied  the  In* witching  beauty ; 
“  but,  father,  dear,  the  trouble  is  that  he  is 
A  1912  model." — Buffalo  Commercial. 

Tit  for  Tat.  A  noted  wag  met  an  Irish¬ 
man  in  the  street  one  day.  and  thought  he 
would  be  funny  at  his  expense. 

**  Hello,  I 'at  !  "  he  said.  *’  I'll  give  you 
eight  (in)  |M*nce  for  a  shilling.” 

"  Will  ye.  now?  "  said  I'at. 

**  Yw,"  ho  replied. 

The  Irishman  handed  over  the  shilling, 
and  his  friend  put  eight  pence  into  his 
palm  in  return. 

**  Eight  in  pence,"  he  explained.  "  Not 
bad,  is  it?  " 

"  No."  answered  I’at;  "  hut  tin*  shilling 
is) " — Tit-Bit*. 


Try  It  Yourself. — In  Missouri,  where 
’.hey  raise  more  mules  and  children  than  in 
illy  other  plaee  in  the  world,  a  certain 
resident  died  possest  of  seventeen  mules 
tad  three  sous.  In  his  will  he  disposed  of 
the  mul<*s  ns  follows:  One-half  to  the  eldest 
sin,  one-third  to  the  next,  and  one-ninth 
to  the  youngest. 

The  administrator  who  went  to  divide 
the  projiorty  drove  a  spun  of  mules  out  to 
tie  form,  but  when  lie  went  to  divide  the 
•venteen  into  halves,  thirds,  and  ninths 
he  found  it  was  impossible  with  live  mules; 
Rules  not  lH*ing  very  valuable,  he  unhitched 
•me  of  his  own,  putting  it  with  the  other 
seventeen,  making  eight«s*n,  when  he  pro- 
'Ceded  to  divideasfollow's:  One-half,  or  nine 
to  the  eldest,  one  third,  or  six.  to  the  next 
'on.  and  one-ninth,  or  two.  to  the  youngest. 
Adding  up  nine,  Hix,  two,  he  found  that  it 
made  seventeen,  so  he  hitehed  up  his  mule 
and  went  home  rejoicing. — Ladies  Home 
Journal. 


Little  Jack  Horner 
Shaved  in  a  corner, 

Easily,  quickly  and  clean. 

Time  and  cash  saving 
By  up-to-date  shaving 
With  wonderful  GEM  DAMASKEENE  ! 


dollar 


— we 


stand 


A  Money  and  Time  Saver 

is  the  GEM  DAMASKEENE  RAZOR  It  shaves  you 

quickly,  easily,  smoothly,  saving  the  time  and  money  spent 
at  barber’s  -il  alter  ten  days 
the  Gem  doesn’t 
prove  this  to  your 
satisfaction,  return 
razor  to  your  deal¬ 
er  and  get  your 
behind  the  dealer. 


$100 


1 


ALL 


buy«  rc»m|4rtr  CRM 
DAMASK  RENE  R./uc 
Outfit  in  genuine  lender 
C1K,  lo*ctKrf  with  7  GEM 
DAMASKEENE  BUd~ 

and  eitie  Muffling  handle*. 

LIVE  DEALERS 


GEM  CUTLERY  COMPANY  X 

Incorporated 

NEW  YORK 

CANADIAN  BRANCH:  5*1  St.  C«lk*r.«Sl  .W..  M..tr<.l 


ALICE  AND  THE 
WONDERLAND  PEOPLE 

A  PICTURE  BOOK  TO  Bt 
TAKEN  APART  MAKING  A 
COMPLFTE  NURSERv  DECO 
RATION  OF  THIRTY  EIGHT 
PANELS.  12  00. 

JOSEPH  P  McHUGH  t-  SON 
*  WEST  «D  ST..  NEW  YORK 


PATENTS 


TRADEMARKS 

■■■■■■■■  COPYRIGHTS 

Patent  Kiurel  nr  no  fr*  Search.  report,  an*!  advice  free 
S«>d  sketch.  r«»nhdentMl.  I.atrwt  ami  mwt  ioinj>l«t< 
hook  on  patent*  ever  piiblioliol  fur  I r re  dbiflbuiloo 

Oforca  f  KlBD#l  AHorriM  B*rri*t#r Bids  Wsihimton  D  C.  1 


8!6  Pound 


Electric 
Vacuum 
Cleaner 

Special  ndocftl  price.  New  imvrmr*- 
menta.  AtwJuUty  ruar»nt««d.  At  la*t 
a  vacuum  cleaner  a  woman  ran  handle 
aa  etunly  a*  a  carpet  *w«.**prr  A* 

powrrtulM  many  Mr  na«til4j  i— rtew. 

10  Days'  Fr_e  Trial  ^ 

today  fur  free  hook .  tkoT  dalsf sow 

|Mi  aoaBWf  CO- .  Oeet.  me«^iiiiM|i 


E?9scT 


"Don’t-Snore” 

U-  8.,  Canadian  and  British  Patents. 

Stops  snoring  and  mouth  bresth- 
ing.  Money  Refunded  li  ft  Don't. 
Seven  years  old.  Made  of  Rolled 
Gold.  Thousands  In  use.  $2.00  Post 
Paid.  Book  of  particulars  on  request. 

TNOS.  B  MORTON  CO..  Incorporated 
700  Starts  Building .  Louisville.  Ky. 


SUCCESSFUL 

W  and  What  Tl 


MEN  OF  TO-DAY 

They  Say  of  Success 

Ne*e  tad  rrv.««-i|  ed>lMt  ttllkur  >.(  rails. 

Such  a*  Roosevelt,  Carnegie, 
Winemaker,  Bryan,  Grover 
Cleveland*  Justice  Brewer,  Dr. 
R.  S.  Mac  Arthur,  John  D.  Ix>ng, 
and  others.  A  gTand  book  for 
Young  Men — 1 2ino,  cloth.  Si , 
PUNK  ft  WA0NALLS  COMPANY 

SMf  to  Uk  s*id  1,0*  (Hi* 


Do  you  know  that  SI 5.000,000  was  lost  last  year 
through  Check  Raising  and  Forgery? 

Do  you  want  to  have  r$ur  money  stolen  this  way?  ' 
Are  |c»u  join*  10  tustS  UDtil  tomctioe  IftUcfl  fvu*  cheek*  before  you  bur  * —  | 

PEERLESS  CHECK  WRITER 

"/’fflfifwM  u  the  /Vuuy" 

—  C#.  are  you  g**tn*  1o  |rt  m  pr^r*  tn  you  tini  %  ho*  chrcki  c«B 
roiwd  1 1  jrwi  do  Bui  um  the  P*frk*i  !  |<t!PTvnd  j..r  pwm|— *f  II  I  o' 

ward  M^pier4»cUcUcke  «n-IUUr»urc.  supply  erne  i  "  MaaI  1  iCbtcks  “* 

P(**ku  Check  frutectief  Co.  ^Urif  leatocs  ol  Lm*ci  Pruccctoua)  Rudjtsrt.  S.  V* 


THIRTY  FIVE  DOLLARS  TEN  CENTS 


1 
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The 

Investment 

Situation 

A  pace  of  our  ament 
general  circular  is  devoted 
to  a  simple  discussion  of 
the  perplexities  of  the 
present  financial  situation. 
History  shows  that  those 
who  take  advantage  of 
extraordinary  investment 
opportunities  are  the  most 
successful  investors. 

This  Circular  D-19, 
which  includes  list  of 
carefully  selected  bonds, 
sent  upon  request. 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

NEW  YORK  FHILADELTNIA  CHICAGO 
41  W»U  $4.  1421  CWrt.il  St  La  Sail*  iiB  Aiaa.  St*. 

BOSTON  BALT] MORE  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Halnr  A  C...  lac.  Bunt  BU>.  424  C.Una  St. 
LONDON,  KaWy  A  Ca..  L U.  GENEVA.  S-iu.rU.4 


We’re  Right  on 
the  Ground  ■■ 

We  know  value*  borrower*  per- 
•onally .  For  Ji  year*  we  have  been 
mm  kMin«  tbe  hl4hr»i  grade 

6%  Farm  Mortgage* 

without  ■  dollar  #  lo**.  Let  u*  eeod 

[ou  our  Brwrklrt  •*  A'  and  Current 
i*t  oi  Oflrrion  l  -rge  and  email 
amount*.  Hlghcat  relerencee. 

E.  J.  Lander  A  Co. 
orakd  roaxi.  n  d. 

let  IMS.  VflW 

Capital  and  MOO.M* 


pSaberrlbenearkweal  receive  UU  Chart  reel §*4  U  date 

Babson  Service  is  a  Guide 
to  Wise  Investment 

It  shows  the  ever -changing  trend 
of  trade,  wages  and  money  rates. 
Will  give  you  intelligent,  reliable 
and  usable  market  information 
upon  which  to  base  your  purchases. 

Eliminate  worry.  Cease  depend¬ 
ing  on  rumors  or  luck.  Work  In 
accordance  with  a  definite  policy 
based  on  fundamental  statistics. 

For  pinicul.n  which  will  be  Mnt 
gnili-iddrru  l>ep<  G-4-J9  oi  the 

Babson  Statistical  Organization 

F.iecutive  Block.  W.  lU-.lry  Hill.  Mw. 

1  *  *  luUitkAl  Org  An  li At  too  of  III  CfeAfidir  IsO.L 


INVESTMENTS  -  AND  -  FINANCE 


A  NEW  ERA  FOR  US  AFTER  THE  WAR 

HI  AT  it  rails  “a  for  the  pessi¬ 
mist ##  is  printed  in  The  Investors9 
Magazine,  with  a  note  of  comment  saving 
anyone  who  has  f«*elinir*  at>out 

present  renditions  in  this  country  should 
study  the  facts  therein  presented  as  follows: 

ArvnvtmaO  SAmr* 

of  V.  S.  m 

Unit nl  Slain  Total 

Vrra  miLw,  .  ,  .  3.«nfl.i»U  7*1 

e*n  prohiM  ihurhrh)  .  J.WHKIOjOOO  M 

1  hrtit  irmWl  i  Mrl>  i  91 1  .UUO.flOO  30 

C-strii  pohjet  14.000.ll00  61 

'Wtf  prottK*.  (pooMk)  _  3^57 JO) ,000  10 

T.>l»«if  product  .'|>ou«ri»:  .  rti.noo.floo  « 

Niimhrr  ■/  mok  on  (arm .  66.900.000  13 

<  <*)  prwtuct  I»t>*rt  U*.)  ...  M4 .000,000  40 

FrtwJrtiai  prw*jrt0*k.)..  . . 

1 '■ll"*  r*wiort  ii.iun.i»'  .  .  1. 341.  Ott)  .1)00  U 

Irm  or*  ten*  Urn.)  47.000.01)0  43 

Gall  prr.luct  693,000.000  30 

.-‘r-rk  of  yrJd .  I .990.67* JXH  J3  6 

V*W  of  .11  farm  prwWu .  9.741  .OOO.flOO  No  d*U 

Vklur  of  iMniifMtWT^  30.673.WO.OUO  NodiU 

I»t«ftii  i»  tocal  yr»r  mi .  t^joaojooo  R*c 

Tipri,  n,  1914  . .  2JJ65.IWO.OOO  II 

tc*:lr  teal  yr*r  1014  4.349.000.000  10 

lr*,tr.  IWtl  yntr  1914  .  40JXW.000.000  No  d.U 

R.i!w*y»  innih*'  249.000  Wpi 

ACPW»»  wrtJth.  munwtnl  .  . .  1 40,000, DOn.UUO  No  d*U 

The  mine  magazine  follows  this  table 
with  an  article  in  which  the  writer  de¬ 
clares  that  this  <*ountry  “is  soon  to  enter 
the  great4>st  era  of  prosperity  and  ex¬ 
pansion  in  its  history."  No  such  oppor¬ 
tunity.  in  this  writ4*r’s  judgnu-nt.  has  come 
to  us  since  the  commercial  and  industrial 
developments  in  the  great  West  that 
followed  the  Civil  War.  While  the  present 
war  in  Europe  has  cau»4*d  “stringency  and 
forewl  retrenchment  in  many  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness."  it  must  eventually  come  to  an  end. 
and  then  “the  opportunity  will  be  ours.” 
Following  are  passages  from  this  article: 

“Even  the  victorious  nations  will  he  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  struggle,  whether  it  be  long 
or  short.  Their  finances  will  In*  U-numbed. 
and  they  will  Ia4*k  both  the  money  and  tin* 
initiative  to  take  a4lvantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  lie  before  them.  The  fate  of 
the  defeated  nations  ran  only  Ik*  left  to  the 
imagination.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
their  international  trade  will  Ik*  utterly 
destroyed,  their  industries  left  shattered 
and  prostrate,  and  their  people  hurdened 
with  an  indebtedness  S4>  enormous  as  to 
check  their  development  and  growth  for  a 
generation  to  come.  A  group  of  nations  on 
one  side  or  the  othi»r  is  going  to  be  blotted 
out  so  far  as  international  commerce  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  needs  of  other  nations,  now 
at  peace  near  and  far,  must  Ik*  taken  care  of. 
This  is  our  opportunity.  Unless  the  old 
pioneer  spirit — the  spirit  of  enterprhw*.  of 
initiative,  of  discovery  and  of  develop¬ 
ment — is  utterly  dead  in  American  hearts, 
we  will  ourselves  capture  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  tnulc  opportunities  altandoned 
by  the  defeatecl  Iwlligerent*.  and  repay 
ourselves  for  our  |oss4*s  many  times  ov4*r. 

"At  the  time  of  this  writing  German 
commerce  had  l>een  swept  from  the  sens. 
Germany  supplwtl  the  world  with  potash, 
with  f«-m»mangnnes4*.  with  innumerable 
necessary  drugs,  with  anilin  dyes,  with 
various  supplies  of  iron  and  steel,  with  a 
thousand  and  one  finished  metal  products. 
Germany’s  tra<le  with  South  America. 
China,  and  Japan  and  the  isles  «»f  the  Far 
East  has  Ik*cii  many  tiint's  our  own.  ‘Made 
in  Germany*  has  be4*n  a  victorious  com¬ 
mercial  slogan,  against  which  our  ex¬ 
porters  have  made  little  headway  for 
many  years.  Now  the  «ign  ‘Made  in 
Germany  *  is  gone.  If  (Iermanv  is  defeated. 


it  will  1h?  gone  for  a  generation.  If  G«*i 
many  wins,  it  still  will  be*  gone  for  year 
lM**ause  even  a  victorious  Deulscnlan 
can  not  recover  from  the  destruction  of  th: 
conflict  for  a  long  peril*!  of  time. 

“At  the  present  writing  the  Knglis 
fleet  rules  the  sea,  and  English  commeir 
is  still  going  about  its  way,  tho  great  I 
diminished  in  cxt4*nt.  If  England  wins,  w 
will  ilispute  with  her  for  the  lout  derma 
trade.  Even  if  victorious,  Great  Britain 
monetary  loss  will  have  heen  so  great  tha 
the  advantage  will  be  all  on  our  side.  1 
defeated,  we  will  *4*e  British  common 
prostrated  ft»r  a  quarti*r  of  a  <*entury,  uti 
perhaps  forever.  Whatever  may  1m*  t  Ij 
outcome  of  the  European  War,  we  Nhall. 
we  possess  the  energy,  the  initiative,  th 
knowledge,  and  the  salesmanship,  achieve 
greater  commercial  conquest  within  th 
next  few  years  than  any  we  have  achieve 
in  the  past.  There  is  no  reason  to  belie  v 
that  the  American  character  has  lost  then 
qualities.  They  are  the  foundation  of  th 
prosperity  and  wealth  which  we  have  buil 
up  during  fifty  years  of  practically  uniri 
terrupted  peace. 

“During  the  first  two  months  of  the  w« 
there  naturally  was  dulness  in  buxinew 
When  we  reflect  that  at  the  outset  ou 
foreign  trade  was  entirely  cut  off,  wo  wi 
agree  that  conditions  could  not  ho  ot  her 
wise.  But  soon  the  nations  with  their  pr» 
ponderant  naval  power  locked  up  the  war 
ships  of  their  enemies.  The  ocean's  lane 
were  reporti'd  safe  for  travel,  and  America) 
exports  grailually  began  to  flow  u broad 
Our  whi*at  and  <*orn  were  idiinp4*d  in  sti-ndil; 
increasing  amounts  until,  l>y  the  tlrsl  n 
September.  ten  million  bushels  a  week  wer 
flowing  across  the  ocean,  each  bush«*l  rep 
resenting  approximately  $1.25. 

"The  nutional  Treasury  Department,  to 
get  her  with  the  banks,  made  arrangement 
for  financing  the  cotton,  toliaceo,  and  «»t  b** 
crops  for  which  the  foreign  market  )m< 
been  greatly  limited.  Our  exports  con 
tinned  to  increase  and  conditions  in  thi 
ri-gard  more  and  more  nearly  approaehe« 
normal. 

"  Astheonly«meof  thereally  great  Power 
of  the  world  which  has  remained  at  jM-ne* 
through  this  unparalleled  conflict-,  we  havt 
gained  immensely  in  international  prestige 
We  are  Itound  to  gain  likewise  in  oonmicr 
rial  and  llnan«*ial  pr»*stigc,  if  we  govern  oui 
moves  with  ordinary  common  «4*nm<  am 
pru«lence.  and  act  with  n*asonal»le  en**rg.v 
and  patience.  Our  store  of  eapit&l  is  tb« 
«*nly  great  stort*  of  capital  which  will  g< 
thniugh  the  present  conflict  prawtii-all.v 
uns4*athed.  As  a  result  we  shall  be<*om< 
the  dominating  financial  power  of  tin 
world.  The  financial  center  of  this  ghdn 
will  move  from  London  to  New  York.  W» 
shall  <lefinitelv  pass  from  a  debtor  nation  t< 
a  creditor  nation,  not  immediately,  and  not 
without  effort  and  intelligence,  but  even¬ 
tually,  and  when  this  comes  to  pass  tin 
United  States  will  have  ent4*red  on  it? 
greatest  p**riod  of  pn«sp4*rity.  of  expansion, 
and  of  business  activity  in  its  ^entire, 
wealthy,  pros|K*rous,  and  happy  life," 

EVERYBODY  ECONOMIZING— AND  TO 
GOOD  PURPOSE 

Writers  and  financiers  have  discovend 
that  people*  in  this  country  since  the 
iM-gan  have  entered  u|K»n  the  pnu-tisc  of 
economy  with  remarkable  unanimity.  In 
thisfiu-t  Mr.  MikkI.v,  in  his  Magiuinr.  finds 
one  great  cause  of  contraction  in  trade. 
He  believes  that  during  the  months  im¬ 
mediately  ahead  of  us  not  only  will  im¬ 
ports  in  consequen<*e  Ik*  small,  but  “th'* 
domestic  demands  for  everything  hut  bare 
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The  Literary  Digest 

IN 

The  Public  School 


TO  THE  PARENT: 

Do  you  know  that  The  Literary  Digest 
is  widely  used  in  the  Public  School  as  a 
Live  Text-Book  on  Current  Affairs? 

That  it  has  been  pronounced,  by  a  great 
number  of  Teachers,  Principals  and  Super¬ 
intendents,  the  best  Text  of  this  kind  any¬ 
where  found? 

That  its  use,  within  the  last  few  years, 
has  extended  into  the  Public  Schools  of 
almost  ever>*  State? 

That  wherever  used  in  this  manner  it  has 
helped  the  Pupils,  inspired  the  Teachers, 
and  become  a  new  educating  force? 

That  the  reflex  benefits  of  its  use  in  the 
School  have  been  felt  in  the  Home,  through 
deepened  interest  there  in  the  outside 
world  ? 

Do  you  realize  how  History  is  being  made 
to-day,  all  round  the  globe,  of  which  you 
and  your  family  should  be  informed? 

That  the  History  now  being  written  over¬ 
seas  is  of  tremendous  import  to  the  human 
race? 

That  your  child  should  understand  this, 
and  should  profit  by  such  understanding? 

That  The  Literary  Digest  in  your  School 
and  Home  will  promote  this  understanding 
and  insure  this  profit? 

That  on  request  from  you  or  your  child 
the  Principal  may  introduce  it  in  the 
School,  to  your  child’s  great  benefit? 


TO  THE  PRINCIPAL: 

Have  you  delayed  introducing  The 
Literary  Digest  into  your  School  as  a 
Text  for  your  Pupils  ? 

Have  you  considered  with  care  what  a 
help  it  would  be  to  them  and  you,  in  either 
History,  Civics,  or  English? 

Do  you  know  that  hundreds  of  Teachers 
and  thousands  of  Pupils  have  been  helped 
and  inspired  by  it? 

Have  you  read  any  of  the  handsome  tes¬ 
timonials  to  this  effect  which  have  been 
given  by  Teachers  and  Principals? 

Are  you  not  impressed  with  The  Literary 
Digest’s  broad,  high  character,  its  compre¬ 
hensive  outlook,  its  freedom  from  bias? 

Do  you  not  realize  how  it  gives  all  sides 
of  all  questions,  without  any  editorial  opin¬ 
ions  of  its  own  ? 

Can  you  not  imagine  its  influence  upon 
your  students  for  good  reading  habits,  for 
clear  thinking,  for  correct  speech? 

Can  you  not  anticipate  the  fresh  eager¬ 
ness  with  which  your  classes  will  come  to 
recitation  when  The  Literary  Digest  allures? 

Can  you  not  foresee  the  zest  which  it  will 
add  to  your  own  work  when  vou  have  made 
it  a  class  factor  ? 

W  ill  you  not  let  us  send  you  such  further 
information  about  it,  with  Special  School 
Terms,  as  we  have  not  space  for  here? 

May  we  not  tell  you  what  so  many  of 
your  fellow- Principals  have  told  us? 


Pupils  are  Always  Glad  When  The  Literary  Digest  Class  is  Called  ” 

Suy*  Prino|ul  11.  W.  Puckett,  C  linton,  Ky. 

Ife^We  are  Getting  More  out  of  The  Digest  than  from  any  Text-Book  in  Use 

in  Our  History  Course  ” 

Says  I  ewis  S.  Haight,  Supmiilriwient,  Alton,  III. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  -  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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One  temperature 
—all  winter 


What  can  be  better  in  winter  for 
little  and  big  folks  than  a  home 

always  evenly  warmed? — no  overheat¬ 
ing,  no  fuel  wastes,  no  chilly  hours,  no 
sudden  changes  I  You  bold  to  one 
temperature  when  the 


&nREG1THERM 

automatically  control*  your  boiler  damper*. 
All  night  and  all  day  this  little  metal  servant 
(usually  act  at  70  degree*)  feel*  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  room;  if 
weather  condition! 
chanae  the  tempera¬ 
ture  indoor*  even  one 
degree  the  RRGI- 
THERM  quickly 
brings  the  temperature 
back  to  70.  Keep*  your 
room*  equally  temper¬ 
ate  in  mild  or  severe 
we  stiver ,  no  running  downstair*  to  change 
damper*.  No  batteries,  or  clock  work  to  wind 
up,  regulate  or  wear  out.  Fuel  saved  repay* 
the  moderate  purchase 
price.  Easy  to  put  on  old 
heater*. 

Let  us  mail  booklet  "New 
Heating  Aids"  (free),  tell¬ 
ing  about  REG  I  THERM, 
u Iso  about  the  SYLPHON 
PACKLESS  Radiator 
Valve,  that  never  leaks; 
also  tells  about  highly  im¬ 
proved  NORWALL  Radi¬ 
ator  Air  Valves,  etc.  Write 
today. 


FOR  FACTORIES— tot  varnishing,  painting, 
cooling,  drying,  any  degree  from  SO  to  250, 
REG  I  THERM  saves  labor,  insure*  workman¬ 
ship.  (Send  for  special  booklet,  free). 

AFRICAN  jMUTORIlWm 

Write  Dept.  G  CHICAGO 


Maker  ul  IDEAL  Boilers  soil  AMERICAN  RaJlstoit 


Shirley 
President 
Suspenders 


Ease  (or  bikIm, 
clothes  sod 


ouspej 

50A 


“Sat  lafAi't  Uni 

Or  UioiU'i  lia.  h” 


Ba  sure  "S tori*,  M  UrkWs 

TW  r.  A.  M  tr.  «  ^  ■  »_. 


lii®  Giant  Heater 

WILL  MAT  Airr  ORDINARY  ROOM  IK 
I  ISO  WEATHER  AT  ALMOiT  MO  COST 

Applied  to  kcntral  draught  lamp  or  g.ss  jet 
(naked  fiame  or  mantle  burner). 

HEAT  AND  LIGHT  AT  ONE  COST 

V*  Mr  II  r  H  .W*  tit  Jn.l  Avr.aJL.  M-^C.  1C 
A  tiM  arlln:  '  lhvntU/slrrlia|vtr'f^M< 

]  |  w.»a*4  ii  I  la  wHIi  -ul  *1  la  nit  It  UK.  " 

—  .  Mat  postpaid  BLACK  IR0K.  $1  00 

REAM.  $1  M  KICXXL  PLATED.  *2  00 
Attractive  Illustrated  Booklrt  MiilH  Free. 

<UAMT  HEATER  CO  .  IS*  Tempts  St  .  SprlsgisW.  Mui. 


necessities  will  contract  lo  very  small 
totals."  So  far  from  deploring  this  econ¬ 
omy.  Mr.  Moody  maintains  that,  in  the 
long  run.  as  practised  by  the  average  man, 
it  "will  be  a  splendid  thing  for  the  United 
States.”  It  is  now  at  least  ten  years  since 
"the  careless  extravagance  and  improvi¬ 
dence  of  nearly  every  laxly  have  been  un¬ 
dermining  the  whole  country.”  Mean¬ 
while.  the  corollary  of  extravagance,  which 
is  high  finance  attended  by  *|ieculation, 
"has  steadily  made  the  situation  worse.” 
But  »o  long  as  the  people  can  lx*  got  into 
the  habit  of  living  within  or  a  little  U>low 
their  incomes,  instead  of  uImjvo  them,  as  in 
the  past,  our  future  "will  he  bright.” 

Parallel  with  Mr.  Moody’s  remarks  are 
points  contained  in  an  address  recently 
made  by  A.  M.  Harris,  the  New  York 
bunker,  at  a  convent  ion,  in  Richmond,  of  the 
American  Bankers’  Association.  He  fully 
confirmed  all  that  Mr.  Moody  says  as  to 
the  wave  of  economy  that  has  set  in  among 
all  dames  in  this  country.  He  regards  this 
as  giving  excellent  promise  of  better  times 
in  the  investment  world.  Following  are 
passages  from  the  address: 

"Few  realize  what  a  wave  of  economy 
is  sweeping  over  this  country  and  the 
effect  it  may  have  on  the  amount  of  new 
available  investment  capital.  It  is  un¬ 
quest  ionablj.  true  that  never  lief  ore  in  the 
history  of  this  country  has  there  been 
such  a  wide-spread  movement  of  economy, 
which  extends  not  only  to  j>er*onnl  expen¬ 
ditures.  but  also  to  the  expenditures  of 
corporations  ami  business  houses  generally. 

“The  economic  and  industrial  conditions 
at  the  present  time  an-  not  to  be  oom- 
I Mind  with  those  following  the  panic  of 
1803.  Aside  from  certain  industries  and 
businesses  which  have  been  especially  af¬ 
fected.  then*  is  employment  throughout  the 
country.  The  wave  of  economy,  there¬ 
fore,  means  a  much  more  enormous  and 
rapid  accumulation  of  capital  than  ever 
occurred  before. 

"The  economic  losses  resulting  from 
wars  are  usually  exaggerated,  as  shown 
by  the  industrial  conditions  which  exist 
when  pi ucc  is  n -stored. 

"This  wave  of  economy  which  is  sweep¬ 
ing  over  the  country  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  you.  it  means  that  persons 
who  have  never  previously  l»een  in  the 
habit  of  saving  will  Ix-gin  opening  savings 
accounts,  and  that  others  who  already 
have  savings  accounts  will  increase  the 
size  of  these  account*.  If  this  result 
occurs  it  will  mean  that  you  will  not  be 
called  u|x»n  to  sacrifice  your  holdings  of 
high-grade  investments  at  the  present  de- 
prest  prices, 

"In  other  words,  you  will  not  Im*  called 
upon  to  suffer  any  actual  losses  in  your 
investments,  but  will  lx-  able  to  continue 
to  hold  these  bonds  until  they  niuturv. 
when  vou  will  receive  in  payment  their 
l»ar  value  or  just  what  you  expected  when 
you  purchased  them.  In  addition  to  the 
wave  of  economy  there  is  the  wonderful 
outburst  of  individual  enterprise  that  in¬ 
variably  follows  a  war.  Kxplain  it  in  w  hat- 
ever  way  you  please,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
fact  that  invariably  the  greatest  enterprise, 
the  greatest  energy,  the  greatest  ingenuity 
immediately  follow  a  great  war." 


How  to  Make  Yo 
Windows  Beautil 

Drape  them  with  Ounoka  fabric*,  i 
absolutely  guaranteed  never  to  fad 
their  beauty  and  foeshness.  These 
defy  sun  and  waihing  and  will  i 
windows  of  your  home  beautiful  i 
iogly  small  cost. 

Orinok 

Cj  uarQnti'ad 

Sun  FAST  FABRIC 


i 


rW  UpM* 


axe  furnished  in  an  infinite  variety  < 
and  colors  to  harmonize  with  any  < 
scheme.  They  add  to  the  beauty  a 
of  New  York's  newest  and  finest  h 
Biitmore.  Send  for  booklet,  MDr 
Home,"  and  name  of  dealer  nr  are 

OR1NOKA  MILLS 
159  Clarendon  Bldg. 

NEW  YORK  r 

For  Your  Protection  Insist 

on  This  Guarantee: 

Tk«M  |m4i  *rs  |i&rntMd 
tbsalmtslv  fad*  loss.  If  aaiar 
«kaaff«s  fro**  sipasars  to  tbs 
•mails bt  or  Iroa  wsohisg,  tbs 
nsrcbaat  Is  MsrsBy  sstbortwd 
to  rvpiaes  tbsm  with  new  foods 
or  rvfiad  tbs  purebass  pries. 

This  Tag  and  GuaraMe*  on  eteq 


an 


B, 


SU 


FA 


Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quit 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who 


The  paint  that  last 
paint  that  weather 
penetrate. 

zin 

in  paint  keeps  the  i 
out.  The  best  p 
paints  contain  Zim 


Pertinent  to  the  points  made  by  Mr. 
Moody  and  Mr.  Harris  an*  the  results  of 
inquira-s  recently  made  by  The  Journal 
of  Commerce  among  savings-lwnks  in  New 
York  City  as  to  actual  withdrawals  of 
money  after  October  1,  under  the  sixty- 
day  notice  required  by  the  banks  at  the 
Ix-ginning  of  the  war.  It  appears  that  the 
amount  of  actual  withdrawals  has  been 
much  below  expectation*.  They  are  di*- 


Our  booklet,  ‘  ‘  Your  A/otv,  ” 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  C 

55  Wall  Street,  New  ^ 

For  big  contract  jobs  consult  our  Rt 
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This  is  the  famous 

Wm  •  V 

| 


Feltoid 


Casters  and  Tips 


These  noiseless  —  scratchless 
—  durable  appliances  put  an 
end  to  Ugly  gouged  floors. 
Feltoids  are  essential  to  proper 
floor  care.  They  save  their 
first  cost  over  and  over  again 
by  doing  away  with  bills  for 
floor  repair. 

Sizes  and  styles  for  all  furniture 
needs  sold  at  hardware,  fur¬ 
niture  and  department  stores. 

SPECIAL  OFFER- 
If  your  dealer  can • 
no#  si tpply  you,  send 
us  25c  and  we  will 
mail  you  postpaid 
two  els  of  Feltotd 
Tips  for  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  your  home. 
Send  for  Booklet 
/Vo.  9. 

THE  BURNS  &  BASSICK  CO. 

Dept-C.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


rr  makes  Feltoid  Casters 
totally  unlike  those  of 
wood,  fibre  and  iron.  Old- 
fashioned  casters  dig  and 
mar  and  scar. 

To  keep  your  floors  looking 
like  new  —  to  preserve  the 
original  beauty  of  your  rugs, 
equip  your  furniture  with 


SfuvU'YrftfUuf  ScTOJd 

or  Shaving  Brush 

If  you  have  given  up  trying  to 
shave  yourself,  try  once  more 
with  a  good  razor  and 

L  L.O  V  D*  S 

EUX  E  SIS 

Thousands  of  men  with  tender  faces 
have  found  thia  delicate,  demulcent 
cream  the  only  beard  softener  which 

would  give  them  a  quick,  comfortable 

shave.  No  eoap.  no  lather,  no  s bav¬ 
in  i  brush  required.  Juat  a  raior  and 
Eux-e-«*.  Large  tubes  of  all  Dealers. 

Send  /7c  for  Sampt,  Tub. 
to  Dept.  B. 

PARC  A  TILFOID  F.  *.  ARNOLD  CO. 
SthAv-.N.T.  7W.aadSt..N.T. 


scribed  as  “comparatively  insignificant.” 
While  the  sixty-day  notice  is  still  in  force, 
it  is  kept  up  merely  as  “conservative  action 
on  the  right  side.”  Deposits  since  August 
1  are  described  as  having  been  “well 
sustained.”  Many  orders  for  withdrawals 
have  been  canceled.  So  well  established  is 
confidence  that  some  hank  officers  believe 
that  before  long  they  will  be  able  to  use 
money  not  wanted  by  their  depositors  in 
the  investing  field.  Since  July  the  savings- 
banks  have  lieen  practically  out  of  that 
field. 

SAVINGS-BANK  DEPOSITS  IN  EUROPE 

It  is  believed  by  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
that  the  war  in  Europe  “is  fairly  certain 
to  reduce  the  available  deposits  of  the 
peoples  immediately  involved."  In  the 
countries  at  war  are  populations  aggn-gat- 
ing  42B.000JHN),  who  have  savings  that  in 
total  are  Ix-lieved  to  fall  little  short  of 
HI,‘4I,WK),(XI0,  Germany  hading,  with 
Austria  next,  ami  then  follow  Great 
Britain  ami  France.  Average  dej>osits  are 
highest  in  Hungary*  where  they  amount 
to  $,'172.44  Below  in  a  list  of  the  countries 
at  war,  including  Jupun,  with  their  jKJpula- 
tions,  number  of  depositors,  total  savings, 
and  average  dejsisits. 

Tael  At.  Be. 

rnpulatum  firpt+yter*  Sennas  poext 

Auntruh  .  i)  (1.M0, 71.*  $1.4il.7^.0nOf.nK.42 

Brkium  ?Mtno»  :i 2I.VMJMMJ0  W.lh 

Krmnre  14.ii*_\.VW  l.iVvl.Mm.onrt  :7.\4'# 

<;*niutny  rV4  4 *<K,.14'O70  4,24I,.V»MW  l*9.7H 

Hur«c*r>  2,M .4 '.in  47J,«ai.*M>  *37^44 

J*r«n  M.i,44,<m)  h.kh 

>\  I  *9.7.14  7*4.1 17.«M>  W.74 

l*.  Kin*dn«n  14,^1.537  l.l*\OVi,tM>  |<M.SO 

•  T'ocninuiuU  *nd  feivate  -*i  i»ir*  Lantu  nrify. 

t  Cnifmimrnl  tavinio'-hank'  tmly. 

!  Pnviir  «aviru;« 

|  JWjU  -at  in ils  ixily. 

As  to  conditions  in  this  country,  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  the  above  figures 
compare  with  11,097,000  depositors  in 
America  with  $4, SO 1,200, 000  deposits,  the 
average  for  each  depositor  being  $4J9.07, 
these  deposits  being  in  mutual  and  stock 
savings-bunks  only. 


A  Voluntary  Confession. — A  more  than 
usually  frank  affidavit  is  on  tile  in  the 
Keystone  State.  Ft  runs  as  follows: 

"  Star  Junction,  Pa.,  5-22-1902. 

“  This  certifies  that  Anna  Francis  «li«il 
on  August  7.  1898,  and  that  Mrs.  Kate 
Francis  died  December  19,  1899. 

“  J.  L.  Cochran,  Attending  Physician. 

"  Personally  appeared  before  me,  a 
notary  public.  J.  L.  Cochran,  who,  being 
duly  sworn,  did  say  that  the  above  is  his 
act  and  deed. 

“  Joseph  L.  Luce,  Notary  Ihiblic.” 

— Xew  York  Evening  Poet. 


A  Word  to  the  Wise. — “  Do  you  know. 
Bill,  I  nearly  lost  a  sovereign  to-day." 

“  How  was  that?  " 

“  Well,  you  see.  I  went  to  call  on  a 
friend  of  my  wife's,  and  he  asked  me  to 
lend  him  a  sovereign.  4  Yes.  certainly.’ 
says  I,  and  I  brought  out  a  sovereign,  but 
it  never  got  no  farther  than  my  hand.” 

“  How  was  that?  " 

“  Well,  you  mis  one  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters  commenced  to  sing  4  Kathleen 
Mavoumeen.4  " 

44  Well,  what  has  that  got  to  do  with 
lending  a  sovereign?" 

44  Everything,  Bill,  for  she  start<*d  like 
this:  4  It  may  be  for  years,  or  it  may  be 
for  ever.’  so  I  popped  the  quid  back  in  my 
pocket." — T  it- Bits. 


Packer  No.  8 
Hears  from  a 
Pipe  -Lover 

To  insure  the  complete  satisfaction  of  every 
smoker  of  Edgeworth  toliacco  and  as  part  of 
the  guarantee  that  goe*  with  every  package  a 
small  slip  is  packed  into  every  large  size  tin 
or  humidor  package  of  Edgeworth.  This  slip 
urges  a  return  of  the  tobacco  if  it  is  not  satis* 
factory  and  bcarsa  number  that  identifies  the 
packer. 

Here  is,  in  parr,  what  one  smoker  had  to 
sav  when  he  read  his  dip: 


Packer  No  ». 

c/o  Laru*  At  llro  Co. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Sir.  M  mI  nn  nr  Mlee:—  I  hare just  dug  dow  n  to  the 
lM.it.im  o|  a  one  fHMjnd  can  of  "Fd*e*ortir*  evidently 
p*.  ki  «l  by  you.  and  I  found  the  enclosed  notice,  w  here¬ 
in  wwr  ;i-ce  me  to  notify  them  in  nor  1  found  any 
irtriuUritv  in  the  Ih.»  in  which  the  notice  «n«  packer! 
Ae  I  fimiMt  Irregularity  and  aithrv  liked  lor  nothing 
mc»fr  |  r  bought  I  would  tell  you  what  el«e  I  found;  e.  g. 

The  Beet  Hunch  nt  tobacco  I  ever  smoked  A  friend, 
(I  w*.  gf ting  to  mv  a  true  fnend.  but  then  I  reserve 
i  hat  r-*pir««ion  for  my  old  "dudeen'*  esclutively)  gave 
me  t  hU  pound  tio*  of  "Edgeworth" — hence  ibis  letter. 
.««•!  now  it  ’•  me  foe  more  as  the  la»t  ^mokr  wot  a*  good 
tlw  fint,  ju«t  as  mo««t  and  held  the  miw quality  and 
flavor  you  ran  trll  your  "bo**  *  that  there  wa«  no  ir¬ 
regularity —  no.  it  was  »ll  regular — yes,  a  regular  find. 

Your*  la  a  decent  »mok»\ 

A.  |.  M. 


Not  every  man  is  as  fortunate  as  Mr.  A.  J.  M. 
He  was  lucky  enough  to  have  a  friend  who 

introduced  him  to  Edge- 
worth  by  presenting  him 
with  a  full  pound. 

There's  no  need  for 
you  to  wait  until  some 
acquaintance  yields  to 
an  inspiration  and  gives 
you  a  package  of  Edge- 
worth  to  judge. 

You  can  get  it  from  us 
by  asking  for  it.  Just  put 
yourself  in  a  receptive 
frame  of  mind,  say  to 
yourself,  “Well,  since  it 
costs  nothing,  l  will  give 
this  Edgeworth  a  trial," 
then  send  us  a  postcard 
with  your  name  and  your  dealer’s  name  on  it. 

We  will  promptly  send  you  a  package  of 
Edgeworth  Ready- Rubbed  Smoking  Tobacco, 
free.  Whether  you  will  like  it  or  not  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  you  should  see  some  of  the 
glad  letters  we  get  from  men  who  have  found 
Edgeworth  just  what  they  wanted. 

Don’t  you  think  it’s  always  worth  while  to 
try  out  a  pipe  tobacco? 

Edgeworth  is  made  from  the  finest  tuliacco 
that  grow  s  on  the  ground,  and  it  comes  in  two 
forms  Plug  Slice  and  Ready-Rubbed,  and  is 
on  sale  practically  everywhere. 

The  retail  price  of  Edgeworth  Ready- Rub¬ 
bed  is  toe  for  pocket  size  tin,  joc  for  large  tin 
and  5 1.00  in  handsome  humidor  packages. 
Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  15c,  25c,  50c  and 
Si. 00.  Mailed  prepaid  where  no  dealer  can 
supply.  A  sample  of  Ready-Rubbed  is  free 
if  you  mention  your  dealer's  name.  If  you 
love  good  pipe*  tobacco,  you  will  really  favor 
us  by  asking  for  this  sample. 

Write  to  Lams  &  Brother  Co.,  5  South  21st 
Street,  Richmond,  Va.  This  firm  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1877,  and  besides  Edgeworth  makes 
several  other  brands  of  smoking  tobacco,  in¬ 
cluding  the  wrell  known  Qboid — granulated 
plug  —  a  great  favorite  with  smokers  for 
many  years. 


To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchant* — If  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  Edgeworth,  Larus  Sc 
Bro.  Co.  will  gladly  send  you  a  one  or  two 
dozen  carton,  of  any  size  of  the  Plug  Slice  or 
Ready- Rubbed,  by  prepaid  parcel  post  at 
same  price  you  would  pay  jobber. 

FIRST  MORTGAGES 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

On  iinpmvH  bu^nn*  and  rcnMentJal  prop- 
ertyroa  roo****  v.iiive  40  n  insin.  Wc  have  had  It  year** 
e*t»efletwe  In  this  tirlif;  reference*  furnished  if  dwitwl.  Title* 
U> b# Approved ‘  1  f  I f.i  liviiaft  ^nrvs.  CorrrepondeiHe invited. 

PALMER  \M»  CALMER,  Jacksonville,  FIa. 

Digitized  by 
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THE  CHARM  OF  AUTUMN  TRAVEL 

THE  day  is  jiasst-d  wln*n  American 
pleasure  travel  was  1  i m i t « ■<  1  to  the 
throe  hottest  months  of  the  year.  It 
ended  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when 
(teople  Is-gan  going  South  for  the  winter 
months  — first  to  Florida  and  tin-  northern 
Oulf  coast — and  the  tourist  wonderland  of 
California  was  discovered.  Of  course  the 
school-vacation  season  is 
still  a  great  factor  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  limits  of  the 
summer  outings  of  many 
Americans.  It  makes 
thrive  by  the  hundreds  re¬ 
sort  hotels  that  are  closed 
ami  deserted  for  the  nine 
•►I her  months  of  the  year;  it 
adds  special  ears  and  extra 
trains  that  roll  and  thunder 
east  and  weal,  north  and 
south,  through  .July,  Au¬ 
gust,  and  September,  and 
then  silently,  sometime 
about  the  fall  equinox,  slip 
off  the  railroad  schedule*. 

Hut  that  "sometime”  is  a 
distinct  blessing.  The  man 
or  woman  who  is  able  to 
choose  the  autumn  for  a 
vacation  season  is  fortunate 
indeed.  Tin*  rush  and  bus¬ 
tle  of  the  summer  an*  gone 
with  the  heat;  trains  and 
boats  are  no  longer  apt  to 
hi*  rather  uncomfortably 
crowded.  One  can  travel  in 
comfort,  and  will  have  his 
rewards.  In  the  early 
autumn.  North  and  East 
an*  at  their  best.  A  few 
prime  hotels  remain  open, 
so  that  their  late-staying 
patrons  have  the  benefits  of 
nils  und  yellows  in  the 
foliage.  Out  in  the  West, 
up  in  the  Rockies,  if  you 
please  the  year  is  then  at  its  very  prime. 
The  midsummer  rains  are  over,  there  are 
crispness  and  clearness  in  the  air  that 
bring  distant  peaks  and  ranges,  as  if  by 
magie,  almost  within  a  *u*eming  stone's 
throw.  The  n*al  mountaineer  l«-gins  to 
breathe  along  about  the  first  of  October. 

Hut  how  aliout  the  man  whom*  vacation 
is  set  for  a  date  lute  in  the  autumn,  per¬ 
haps  well  into  December?  Then*  an*  many 
such,  and  they  an*  a  factor  not  to  l*e 
ignored.  In  the  complete  development  of 
American  tourist  facilities  within  the  past 
few  years,  no  longer  is  be  ignored.  And  in 
a  year,  when  facilities  for  foreign  travel 
have  lai  n  largely  denied  him,  he  will  find 


the  "States.”  The  islands  an*  distinct 
tropical,  with  ull  that  this  may  imply 
abundant  verdure,  a  surrounding  sen 
turquoise  blue,  sunshine,  and  a  mild  in 
in  the  air  in  December,  January,  ami  Febr 
ary  that  is  like  early  September,  or  Indi 
summer  in  the  North.  Add  to  this  setti 
the  folk  of  a  typically  smart  Hrili 
province,  a  touch  of  the  red-coated  Brit  i 
Army,  the  swagger  of  a  bit  of  the  na\ 
wonderful  negroes  who  have  already  b**gi 
to  be  l»om  with  coekn 
accents,  the  coinage  m 
phraseology  of  old  Knglni 
herself,  und  you  In-gin 
have  reason*  why  more  tn 
rnon*  Americans  go  to  Hi 
muda  each  year.  Ten  da 
or  a  fortnight  out  of  N« 
York  will  give  you  a  go* 
liMik  at  the  islands.  It 
when  you  are  there  you  a 
apt  to  find  yourself  using  t 
cable  ami  beginning  to  d 
lay  your  return  home  fro 
one  steamer  to  another. 

FROM  NEW  YORK 
SOUTHWARD 

Of  course  there  an*  mai 
such  steamer  trips  out 
New  York  Harbor — sbi 
hound  to  Jacksonville. 
Mobile,  to  three  or  to 
down  ports  in  tin*  Wi 
Imlies  sleepy,  foacinatii 
porta  each  one  of  them 
voyages  to  the  little-knov 
great  cities  of  South  Aim 
ica  -cities  that  an*  faseinn 
ing  and  yet  as  wide-uwii 
a*  our  own  Chicago,  Kan* 
City,  or  San  Franeisc 
Then  there  are  tin*  pla 
grounds  of  Florida,  whi* 
will  b«*  visit***!  by  an  u 
usually  large  volume 
travelers  during  tin*  cm 
ing  winter  season.  T1 
operating  head  of  a  railui 
system  serving  tin*  Kn 
('oast  resorts  of  Florida  -*a 
the  other  day  that  not  on 
is  his  railroad  not  suffern 
from  hard  times,  but  tin 
the  outlook  for  tin*  ennui 
winter  is  tin*  best  in  its  hi 
lory,  "We  propose.”  he  said,  "to  inerea 
our  train  service.  There  are  from  I'rfMN 
t*»  200.000  Americans  who  ur**  in  the  hah 
of  spending  the  winter  in  Europe.  Tin 
have  got  to  go  somewhere  else.  We  figm 
that  a  gnat  many  of  them  will  come  l 
Florida  or  go  to  Cuba,  ami  we  an*  gettir 
n*a*ly  for  them."  Most  of  the  far  point  s  wi 
full  within  the  province  of  a  travel  aria* 
to  ap|M*nr  in  Thk  Litmiahy  Dujkkt  lat* 
in  the  season.  For  the  pn*s**nt.  one  can  m 
forlsar  calling  attention  to  a  delight fi 
short  sail  out  from  the  hurlair  of  New  Yorl 
You  take  a  steamer,  which  leaves 
entwded  West  Street  pier  at  thr****  oVk** 
every  afternoon,  and  the  next  morning  i 
dayl>n*ak  you  an*  entering  Hnmpto 
Hoods  -  the  gn-at  gat** w  ay  to  mon*  thu 
two  thousand  miles  of  inland  uavigabl 


that  America  stands  ready,  even  in  the  late 
autumn,  to  give  him  an  outing  brimful  of 
zest  and  variety.  Of  course  if  he  must  go 
to  a  foreign  country,  the  mere  fact  that 
almost  all  Europe  seems  to  be  in  battle 
array  is  not  a  deterrent.  For  there  is  a 
foreign  country  within  two  day*  and  two 
nights  by  lioat  from  New  York  that  does 
not  lack  for  charm  ami  distinction. 


10«  Han  UK***  KXIIIMI  CATlir.tUIAt.  MTAIH*.  HKMMIT  THUL.  ONE  OK  THK  KMU.E**A 
WoNtlKHH  or  TIIK  Oil* NO  CANON  OF  ARIZONA 

THE  CALL  OF  BERMUDA 

Bermuda  is  just  lieginiiiiig  to  In*  appro 
eiate*!,  not  only  by  New  York,  but  by  tin* 
rest  of  lb**  United  States.  Because  of  that 
iM'ginnitig  in  appreciation,  the  steamer 
service  to  thut  small  group  of  British 
island*  just  off  our  east  coast  has  lH***n 
greatly  increased  and  improved  within  the 
pn*t  few  years.  The  hotel  facilities  at 
Hamilton,  their  chief  city,  have  kept  pace 
with  this  improvement.  Yet  nothing  has 
l**en  done  thut  might  nib  the  islands  of 
their  charm.  Carts  still  patter  through  the 
narrow  roads,  that  base  Ih***ii  cut  so  easily 
from  the  soft  coral  rock  and  will  remain 
splendid  highways  forever.  The  wind  in 
Bermuda  has  a  way  of  rustling  the  tall 
palms  on  a  moonlight  night  that  become* 
a  perpetual  delight  to  the  tourist  fmm 
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rays,  rivers.  and  eanals.  Before  darkness 
on.  you  have  a  chance  to  have  a 
«od  look  at  a  stretch  of  the  North  Jersey 
-rjosv.  and  if  you  hring  your  camera  with 
ou.  you  arc  sure  to  take  a  snap  of  the 
sandy  Hook  lightship.  In  the  morning 
•>  scene  is  changed.  The  roll  of  the  sea 
*?one,  for  Hampton  Roads  is  generally  as 
jKu-eful  as  the  proverbial  mill-pond. 
Firing  you  arc  Old  Point  Comfort  and 
fcstoric  Fortress  Monroe,  with  the  red 
hulk  of  the  big  Hotel  Chamberlin  rising  up 
*-ide  them.  Off  in  the  distance  are  the 
•ptrw  and  smoke  of  Norfolk  and  Ports- 
-■ulh.  two  typical  Virginia  tide-water 
■Xus,  while  somewhere  back  of  the  gray 
fnrtress  is  Newport  News. 

The  Chamberlin  is  the  tourist  meeting- 
..y-c  for  all  these  points.  alt  ho  Norfolk 
boasts  several  modern  and  attnudivo 
>.*>el>.  The  entire  region  has  many  and 
in*d  delights.  Not  only  an*  there  historic 
•-»nn  and  a  brisk  military  and  social  life 
n  Fortress  Monroo,  but  the  other  arm  of 
service  is  apt  to  be  represented  in  a 
turtle-ship  or  two  lying  at  anchor  in 
Hampton  Roads.  The  country  round 
out  is  tilled  with  interest  and  fairly 
■tdoknt  in  history.  It  is  only  yesterday 
-r.ee  it  was  all  a  greut  battle-field  you 
■ill  can  see  the  iron  hiol-marks  of  Me¬ 
dian — and  if  you  would  go  back  of 
-terday  you  can  take  a  motor-car  and  in 
li  hour  or  more  find  yourself  in  York- 
>wn  a  sleepy  village,  far  removed  from 
railroad,  living  only  in  the  memories 
of  the  day  when  it  was  a  real  port  of  entry 
ind  the  theater  of  one  of  the  most  mo- 
>-utous  of  dramatic  moments  in  American 
History.  And  if  Yorktown  ami  its  asso¬ 
rt  i«*n.*  are  still  too  modern  for  you.  you 
-an  jump  back  into  your  motor-car  and  in 
the  course  of  seven  miles  of  travel  across 
:is>  Virginia  pine  forest  may  come  to 
Williamsburg,  the  colonial  capital  of  the 
'  id  Dominion,  where  an-  carefully  pre- 
vrved  all  t  he  relics  of  her  one-time  great- 
Seven  miles  beyond  Williamsburg 
>u  come  upon  the  James  River  and  a  place 
that  vies  with  Yorktown  for  distinction  in 
t  history'  Jamestown  Island.  Much 
•vc  and  no  little  expenditure  of  money 
ave  gone  toward  the  preservation  of  this 
idimt  English  permanent  settlement  in 
America. 

The  water  routes  from  Old  Point  Com- 
n  arc  quite  as  varied  and  as  interesting 
-  'hose  that  run  inland.  A  steamer  plies 
the  James  River  as  far  as  Richmond, 
stops  not  only  at  Jamestown  Island, 
jt  at  several  historic  manor-houses  that 
■r-  in  plain  sight  from  the  deck  Westover 
i.d  Shirley  among  them.  Other  vessels 
*;n  up  other  waters  that  empty  into 
impton  Iloa<ls — there  an*  particularly 
-ndsome  boats  to  Baltimore  and  Wash¬ 


ington  each  night  of  the  year.  A  return 
by  either  of  these  cities  makes  a  pleasant 
variation  to  the  trip  to  the  Old  Dominion. 

AUTUMN  AND  WINTER  TRAVEL 
IN  THE  EAST 

For  those  who  enjoy  winter  sports  in  the 
crisp,  invigorating  air  of  our  Northern 
mountains,  several  hostelries  keep  open 
house.  Notable  among  these  is  the  Fort 
William  Henry  at  Lake  George.  Here  a 
varied  assortment  of  winter  fun  is  avail¬ 
able.  including  skiing,  toltogganing.  snow- 
shoeing,  hockey,  ice-boating,  skating,  and 
sleighing.  In  the  heart  of  the  Adirondack 
Mountains  the  principal  winter  centers  are 
Saranac  Lake  and  Lake  Placid.  The  Lake 
Placid  Club  on  Mirror  1-ake  boasts  of  a 
winter  colony  of  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
“zero  lovers.”  All  forms  of  winter  sports 
an-  enjoyed  here,  and  in  addition  pictur¬ 
esque  Christmas.  Ncw-year.  Twelfth- 
night,  and  Cundelnias  ceremonies  and 
pageants  reviving  old  English  and  Scandi¬ 
navian  customs.  Saranac  is  another  of  the 
Adirondack  Mountain  winter  resort*  which 
offer  a  revelation  to  the  winter  vacationist. 
Here  will  be  held  late  in  January  or  early 
in  February,  1915,  the  famous  biennial 
midwinter  carnival  with  its  storming  of  the 
ice  palace,  fancy  skating,  hockey,  skiing,  to¬ 
bogganing.  and  other  amusements.  To  those 
who  prefer  the  wilder  regions  of  the  North 
Woods,  Fulton  Chain.  Big  Moose,  ami  Long 
Ijike  hold  forth  strong  inducements. 

To  old-time  habitues  of  New  York’s 
famous  spa  it  might  sera  an  anomaly  to 
speak  of  Saratoga  as  a  winter  resort.  Yet 
since  the  Springs  have  been  restored  to 
their  old-time  glory  by  the  New  York 
State  Reservation  Commission  winter 
has  become  no  longer  a  closed  season. 
The  Saratoga  bath-house,  equipped  to 
give  the  Nauheim  baths,  will  remain  open 
all  winter.  In  Central  New  York  at  Glen 
Springs,  adjacent  to  Seneca  Imke  and 
Watkins  Glen,  patients  may  receive  during 
the  winter  months  hydropathic  treatment 
similur  to  that  given  at  the  leading  baths 
of  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany.  The 
Nauheim  Spring  here  is  almost  identical 
with  the  famous  brine  springs  of  Nauheim. 
Homhurg,  Rheme,  etc.  The  waters  of 
D*s-r  Lick  Spring  show  analyses  similar  to 
those  of  the  famous  salines  used  abroad  n» 
drinking  cures,  while  Glen  Kissingen  is 
identical  in  its  constituents  to  the  famous 
Kissingen  Springs  in  Germany  and  nlso 
the  springs  at  Halle,  Austria. 

For  tourists  from  North  or  East  there 
an*  vacation  delights  even  nearer.  The 
gn-nt  hotels  at  l.akcwood  in  the  New 
Jersey  pine  forest  are  hardly  more  than  an 
hour's  run  by  fast  express  train  from  the 
west  bank  of  the  Hudson.  By  November 


MIDWINTKH  SPOUTS  IN  THE  AD1HONDACU — ICE  CONTESTS  ON  MltlHOK  L\U. 


Plymouth  Furs 

Every  detail  of 
Plymouth  Furs  is 
considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  the 

to 

wear  them, 
realize  that  our 
t  reputation  depends 
on  each  article  we 
sell,  therefore  any 
fpMiP|9  iur  to  hear  our  label 

only 

good  but  the  best 
A  *  possible  to  offer  for 

\  the  price. 

Wj*t  \  Portfolio 

H  Free 


We  do  not  issue  a  catalog  because  we 
found  that  photograph* are  better.  If  you 
will  advi*e  us  the  kind  of  furs  you  want, 
we  will  mail  Portfolio  H  free  of  charge. 

PLYMOUTH  FUR  COMPANY 

I24-I5#  Plymouth  Building 

Minneapolis  Mlnnnom 


Guide  Books 


>  the  Expositions  ^  f 

At  indispensable  to  the  tourigt  who  plans 
a  visit  to  California  during  Exposition  time 
as  are  the  famous  Baedekrrs,  so  universally 
used  by  foreign  travelers.  Published  to  give 
visitors  practical  information  as  to  hotel  accom¬ 
modations,  restaurant  rates,  etc.,  which  will 
allow  a  close  estimate  of  probable  expenses. 

One  book  is  profusely  illustrated.  showing  a  twauto- 
ful  srrirv  of  k-tmsina  jociurrs.  The  other  U  a  •fieadid 
fold**  map  of  Sao  Francuco,  *illi  concise  dircrtvafis 
for  easy  sight  errtng  B«iih  ml  Iree  if  you  will  sign 
and  mail  the  coupon  to  etlber  Mi.  Fori  or  Mr.  Fee. 
wUrhrvrr  address  it  nrafrr  If  you  prefer,  drop  a  pos¬ 
tal  asking  for  books  Nos.  27  and  57. 


Union  Pacific 
Southern  Pacific 


Those  using  thaa  shortest,  moat  direct  route  en¬ 
joy  rtopovrr  privilege*  al  Denver  aod  Salt  Lake  Cgy, 
while  a  visit,  in  season,  lo  Yellowstone  National  Park 
and  Lake  Tahoe  may  be  madr  at  alight  addibonal  out¬ 
lay  of  time  and  expense. 

Special  round-trip  farrs  vn  effect  during  fan  time  are 
shown  m  Expoutmo  book,  together  with  standard  and 
tourist  slrefAftg  car  rates  and  other  *wcifcc  mformatioo. 
Address 

CERRIT  FORT,  f .  T.  M.  C.  S.  FEE,  P.  T.  M. 
Union  Pacific  System  So  at  kern  Pacific 

Omaha,  Neb.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ticket  effleee  In  all  principal  cities.  Including  Boeton, 
Philadelphia,  Pittebanh.  XMrolt.  Okevetaad.  Cincin¬ 
nati.  fl*.  Leals,  Hew  Turk.  Chicago. 

- MAIL  THIS  COUPON— 

Please  trod  me  ’‘California  aod  the  Expositions"  am 
the  "Map  of  San  Francisco"  (Books  Noe.  5l7and  57y. 
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Coward 

Shoe 

*IM  •  I  «ri* 


A  flat  foot,  like  a  flat  wheel, 
jars  you  every  time  it  hits  the 
ground.  Coward  Arch  Sup¬ 
port  Shoes  hold  falling  arches 
in  position,  and  take  the 
humps  out  of  walking. 

Coward  Arch  Support  Shoe  and 
Coward  Extension  Heel  made  by 
Jamei  S.  Coward  for  over  34  years. 

FOR  CHILDREN.  WOMEN  AND  MEN 
5tmi  for  CtUlotw,  Mail  Order*  FiD»d 

Sold  Nowhere  Else 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

284-X74  Grxawick  amr  W.rr..  Si. .  Nr-  T.rk 


‘“fte  "Comfy"  Hour 

KICK  into  a  pair  of  COMFY 
felt  slippers  for  the  “home 
•tTetch."  Their  thick  cushion  soles 
give  grateful  rest  to  your  feet  as  you 
forget  the  day's  work  in  an  easy- 
chair.  Besides,  COMFYS  are  fine 
for  wear  to  and  from  the  bath  in 
the  morning  and  oo  going  to  bed. 

Catalog  No.  60.  B  illuitratr*  the  style* 
and  gives piicrt.  Dealers  who  do  not  know 
this  popular  line  should  ask  (or  Catalog  M. 

Look  for  thii  traJt  -  mark  : 

DANIEL  GREEN  FELT  /(QM( 
SHOE  COMPANY 
78  Lincoln  Su. 


they  an-  in  fine  running  order  for  the  long 
season — which  lusts  until  the  schools  are 
closed  and  the  purely  summer  hotels  open 
once  again.  I^akewood  to  the  city  man 
means  golf,  polo,  long  hours  in  the  saddle  or 
automobile,  anil  hotels  which  for  comfort 
and  luxury  arc  quite  the  equal  of  the  la  st. 

Beyond  l^akewood  is  Atlantic  City. 
You  w  ho  have  perhaps  only  known  Atlantic 
City  in  the  crowded  summer-time,  or  the 
distinctly  fashionable  spring  season,  can 
not  easily  realize  its  comfort  and  charm 
in  November.  December,  and  .January 
when  the  crowds  an-  gone.  No  longer  is  it  a 
test  of  physical  prowess  to  breast  the  human 
tide  down  the  Itoardwalk  from  the  Rudolf 
to  the  Brighton.  The  white  beach  is  no 
longer  infested  by  tens  of  thousands  of 
human  beings  in  bathing-suits,  hut  it  is 
now  the  plaything  of  the  o<-outi.  the  louting- 
place  of  the  favored  few.  When  you  roll 
down  the  Ixutrdwnlk  in  your  chair,  you 
may  not  meet  fifty  other  chairs  the  whole 
length  of  that  famous  promenade,  hut  you 
will  be  sun*  to  find  yourself  rejoicing  in 
that  very  fact.  Then*  is  mom  on  the 
iHturdwalk.  mid  room  in  the  hotels.  The 
urinific  gentleman  behind  the  register  no 
longer  shakes  his  head  sadly  at  sight  of  you 
and  your  luggage  and  says  he  wul  try  to 
“fix  you  up  lx  Ton*  night. ”  but  places  you 
forthwith  in  the  ls*st  the  house  affords. 
And  yet  when  you  come  to  look  around, 
you  find  that  the  hotel  is  by  no  means 
deserted,  hut  comfortably  filled  with 
bright  and  companionable  folk.  Then*  are 
new  plays  in  the  theaters  along  the  Imard- 
wulk.  and  the  wonderful  shops  between 
an*  open  and  fill<*d  with  allurements.  The 
man  who  has  not  been  to  Atlantic  City  in 
w  inter  and  then*  seen  her  dignity  and  eharm 
can  hardly  say  that  he  has  really  come  to 
know  her. 

\Ye  were  speaking  of  tide-water  Virginia. 
Then*  arc  playgniunds  in  the  Virginia 
hills  that  an*  not  *c«*ond  in  promise  to 
the  ocemisidc  of  the  Old  Dominion,  while 
over,  across,  and  beyond  the  famous 
valley  of  the  Shenandoah  un*  watering- 
places  which  for  distinction  and  elegance 
have  no  superiors  in  America.  You  can 
reach  these  in  an  afternoon  and  a  night  on  n 
through  train  from  New  York,  or.  better 
still,  you  can  follow  the  water  mute  to 
Old  Point  Comfort  that  we  have  just  in¬ 
dicate  and  proceed  to  Richmond  either 
by  rail  or  by  the  steamer  up  the  James 
River.  From  Richmond  the  Chesapeake 

Ohio  offers  an  excellent  service  to  the 
mountain  watering-places — Virginia  Ilot 
Springs  and  the  White  Sulfur  Springs  the 
best  known  among  them.  These  resorts 
an*  not  new.  Like  Saratoga  in  the  North, 
they  have  been  popular  for  ut  least  a 
century.  Put  great  modern  hotels,  put  up 
within  the  past  few  years,  have  brought  to 
them  an  even  larger  degree  of  |>opu!ar 
favor  than  either  had  known  in  the  most 


roseate  of  bygone  times.  Motor-cars  an 
finding  their  ways  to  them  in  increasing 
numbers  each  year,  and  then*  is  hardly  i 
time  in  fall  or  winter  when  two  or  three  o: 
more  private  ears  an*  not  statiom-d  on  tin 
nearest  railroad  sidings.  These  resorts  ii 
late  autumn  have  the  eharm  and  dis 
tinction  of  l>*nox,  Newport,  or  Bai 
Harbor  at  the  height  of  the  summa 
season. 

IN  THE  LAND  OF  THE  SKY 

They  stand  in  the  wonderful  ranges  o 
the  Appalachians  that  for  Ihm*  hundm 
miles  farther  south  an*  the  delight  o 
tourists.  When  this  gn*at  mountain  rangi 
finally  breaks  south  of  Virginia  and  inti 
the  Carolinas,  they  ln-gin  to  call  it  “Tin 
l^and  of  the  Sky."  and  a  more  poetic  01 
truthful  ap|M*llation  could  hardly  be  giver 
to  one  of  the  nation’s  great  playgrounds 
Asheville,  N.  C„  is  the  gateway  to  “Tin 
Land  of  the  Skv."  It  is  dominated  b> 
several  great  modern  hotels.  Of  these  tin 
newest  and  already  the  most  renownei 
is  Grove  Park  Inn. 

This  great  hotel,  standing  at  an  allitudi 
of  nion*  than  five  thousand  feet  alxive  sei 
level,  is  not  yet  two  years  old.  Yet  fmn 
the  careful  manner  of  its  building  it  has 
acquired  an  unusual  distinction  among  it; 
fellows.  In  its  architecture  it  is  far  n- 
moved  from  the  typical  Ixixlike  type  ol 
wooden  structure  that  formerly  distin¬ 
guished  pretty  nearly  every  one  of  out 
resort  hotels.  At  Grove  Park  the  desin 
Was  to  produce  a  hotel  that  would  be  it 
architectural  keeping  with  its  wild  muun 
tainous  setting.  The  walls  were  wrought  n 
boulders  of  native  atone  from  near-bj 
hillsides,  while  floors  and  roof  wen*  fash 
ioned  of  concrete  in  an  effort  to  make  tin 
huge  building  as  nearly  fire-proof  as  such  i 
structure  could  l*e  made.  The  same  can 
and  taste  went  into  the  furnishings  of  tin 
house.  The  four  hundn*d  rugs  for  it; 
floors  wen*  woven  to  its  own  order,  whili 
skilled  artisans  fashioned  the  furniture  am 
hummen*d  out  the  fixtures,  knowing  tha 
they  wen*  destined,  not  for  a  fasliionabli 
hotel  in  New  York  or  San  Francisco,  Imi 
for  a  house  on  a  hillside  into  which  was  1« 
be  wrought  something  of  the  rugger 
character  of  its  setting.  The  result  of  t hi: 
can*  and  taste  has  been  something  rathd 
more  than  a  mere  success. 

Asheville,  with  not  only  its  now  hotels 
but  also  a  number  of  other  hotels  which  vi< 
with  it  in  atiraetiveness,  its  marvelom 
scenery  and  ino  gn*ut  Vanderbilt  estate 
“  Bill  more,"  near  by,  is  not  however,  tin 
only  |K»int  of  interest  in  “The  Land  of  tin 
Sky."  Many  travelers  who  wish  to  visi 
these  high-set  hills  make  them  an  out  unit 
stopping-i>oint  on  their  journey  toward  i 
midwinter  to  In*  spent  in  Florida,  or  on  tin 
Gulf  Coast.  These  not  only  come  flockitq 


ooU  INw  IN  THE  LAND  111' THE  SET — ON  THE  LINK*  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  or  NORTH  CARO  UNA  AT  ABUEVIUX. 
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Expositio 


Now  you  can  afford 
to  see  California 

and 

Her  Great  Expositions 


Celebrating  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 

THE  year  1915  is  the  year  of  decision — the  year  you  have  been  plan¬ 
ning  for  always.  You  have  always  wanted  to  see  California.  The 
land  of  sunshine  and  orange  blossoms. 

Especially  have  you  determined  to  see  Southern  California,  because — you 
know— that  is  the  California  you  have  read  and  heard  about.  Now  you  can  readily 
afford  to  gratify  your  heart’s  desire.  The  railroads  and  the  hotels  have  arranged  to 
meet  you  {half  w  ay. 

Furthermore,  everybody  is  going  to  the  Exposition  and  you  can’t  afford  to  be  a  “stay 
at  home”  and  listen  in  wide  eyed  amazement  to  the  tales  of  this  Wonderland,  when  your 
frirnds  return.  The  San  Diego  Exposition  is  a  dream  city  of  the  old  world.  A  city  of  Span¬ 
ish  Mission  Colonial  architecture  with  Mission  hells  in  low  towers  around  which  hover  Hocks 
of  pigeons.  Rug  draped  balconies  twined  by  Kinks  of  purple  bougainvillea. 

No  tired  ami  footsore  tatt>r§  will cmerp*  from  t!v  garesof  this  Fxpottitfon.  Intmar  interest  and  enlight¬ 
enment  mark  every  rxhihit.  No  other  Exp«>»itr>n.  j»u«t  nr  pre*rnt.  wrabN  a.  In*t*adof  finiihed 
product*.  the  thing*  w*  and  and  eat  are  mailt  before  our  very  eyei  by  nuchinery  trans¬ 

planted  from  the  throbbing  fax  tursrs  of  ilte  world. 

And  perhaps — very  likely — you  will  find  in  this  Lind  of  promise  during  your  visit,  the  <>p|x»r« 
ttinity  you  have  sought  to  free  yourself  from  the  bondage  of  your  present  business  stru^lr  for 
financial  independence. 

California  spells  opportunity  and  her  arms  are  extended  in  hearty  welcome  to  you  in  19 15. 
Your  nearest  railroad  ticket  agent  will  tell  you  about  the  low  rates. 


Get  your  ticket  to  San  Diego 

#'Ob!  F*pnna.  comn  mi  fovm  or.nixnn 
j»jt  tl  Ulia  en  tittup*  »*  piaukH." 

—LtmtttUmt', 

"llow  much  of  my  >-nung  hrnrt.  O  Si<un. 
Went  out  to  thcr  in  days  of  yore?  " 

—  Lontfelkne, 


THE  rORElGN  ASTtf.  AND 
rr«5  AND  C2AFT<J  BV/1LDINGS 
l  y  rROt-TTHC  PRADO 
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A  GREAT  BARGAIN  JSA 

A  wocicUritil  brwik—  full  of  ••me*!' 
lorlhrUwyrr. Icctuicr.lcAi  he:  hiftiiiii.m,  V %J  \* 

edilor.  ruWacUl.  po»»tK*l  Mwaker.  »nur 
orliunkcr.  A  lew  >i.im  ag*«  •.♦It-meu  mere  "cnninj 
money  §*llln*  the  K»«at  14  /.Wr  i*Ar  4/  iarntt  ti 
fllatni”*  b«K  bcAulifully  fwiried.  h*»iim|  and  lUuMratcu 
volume  by  G-»»l  llamj  loo,  h«s  litcu't  « .realm  A 
wonderful  bi'nW,  eovem  y  a  K^at  er  *«  h  in  America 
hiftocr.  It  told  for  #*  00  in  Morocco;  ami 

#3  50  10  Sheep.  You  may  ft"W  luv<*  a  coi-y  thr 

remainder  ol  the  aell  umc edit  •  1  -»  lr 

t  few  lelt*  *!•»  e  they  U»t,  for  KK  in 
Morocco  4*  m  Sheep—  earn  ice  r  d 
bv  us.  Otticr  imiordtately.  Onl>  a  I*  w 
odds  aivd  ends  lalifhdy  *lw*|»wnni) 
remain  id  our  tbHfk  room. 

JuSXom  *v**  •  W  AON  ALLS 
•1W  toe  COMfAWT 

11140  rnrlb  Ka^JUw  lark 

Hon.  James  G.  Blaine 
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wh  November  and  December  to  Ash«- 
ville,  but  to  Hendersonville,  WaynesviUe.  1 
Tryon.  Brevard.  Saluda.  Hot  Spring,  and  | 
Flat  Rock.  All  those  points  an-  situated 
arnid  picturesque  setting  and  have  ex¬ 
cellent  hotel  facilities  amuigtsl  with  a 
spwial  eye  to  the  comfort  of  travelers. 

PINEHURST  ANI)  SOUTHWARD 

For  an  autumn  or  sprit)*  tarrying- point, 
Pinehurat  in  tin*  forest  portion  of  North 
Carolina  shares  the  popularity  of  the  high  , 
hills  at  the  hack  of  that  State.  Pine- 
hurst  is  a  sort  of  fall  and  winter  capital  for 
the  great  game  of  golf,  altho  its  authority 
is  sometimes  disputed  both  by  Humn«-r 
and  Camden,  in  South  Carolina.  Summer¬ 
ville  is  also  a  South  Carolina  resort  of 
distinction.  It  is  only  twenty-two  miles 
hack  of  the  ancient  port  of  Chariest* »n  and 
stands  in  the  heart  of  a  dense  and  wonder¬ 
ful  forest  of  live  oak  and  pines.  Its  own 
particular  lion  is  the  wide-spread  garden  of 
I)r.  Shejuml,  the  only  point  in  America 
where  tea-cultivation  has  Is-cii  earned  on 
sucoemfully. 

Charleston  itself  has  many  charms  f<>r 
the  tourist,  altho  he  will  prol»ably  find 
himself  wishing  that  the  town  could  I* 
provided  with  a  modern  hotel  such  ak 
lias  boon  given  to  nearly  every  one  of  her 
sister  cities  in  the  South.  Still  the  appeal 
of  the  town's  |>ersonality  is  so  potent  that 
he  will  soon  forget  any  slight  inconvenience* 
as  to  food  and  lodging.  His  interest  soon 
l*e<*omeH  centered  on  the  splendid  old 
churches  whose  Georgian  spires  give  accent 
to  the  Charleston  sky-line,  the  fine  old 
houses,  the  harbor  with  its  forts  and  its 
charm  of  shipping.  The  town  has  such 
variety  that  interest  does  not  cease  quickly 
or  easily. 

One  other  South  Carolina  resort  should 
claim  the  attention  of  the  autumn  traveler. 
This  is  Aiken,  which  long  since  btram>> 
known  as  the  most  exclusive  and  aristo¬ 
cratic?  of  the  several  Southern  colonies  of 
Northern  folk.  Aiken,  like  some  resorts 
in  the  North,  is  not  hearty  or  warm  in  her 
first  greetings.  But  once  you  come  to 
know  her.  you  are  apt  to  lovo  her.  For 
the  man  or  woman  who  is  genuinely  fond 
of  s|H»rt,  she*  run  not  he?  excelled.  There  is 
good  hunting  in  the  forests  round  al*>ui. 
and  regularly  there  is  riding  to  the  hound*. 
That  means  excellent  mounts,  and  at  certain 
high  tides  of  the  season  smashing  good  polo. 

Savannah  is  not  unlike  Charleston, 
altho  there  is  an  old-tinio  rivalry  between 
these  seaport  cities.  Savannah  has  ex¬ 
cellent  hotel  facilities.  So  has  Augusta, 
the  inland  Georgia  city  which  of  late  yearn 
has  come  to  have  many  pretensions  a*  an 
autumn  and  winter  resort.  The  fact  that 
Augusta  stands  at  an  elevation  of  mon 
than  1,200  find  above  the  level  of  the  *eri 
means  that  its  winters  are  not  only  warm, 
but  crisp  and  bracing  as  well. 

Into  these  three  States  having  late 
autumn  resorts — Virginia.  North  Carolina, 
ami  South  Carolina  as  well  as  into  that 
still  mon-  southerly  clime,  Florida,  which 
does  not  spring  into  social  brilliancy  until 
after  the  beginning  of  the  New-ycar,  thn* 
railroads  stretch  from  the  North  through 
the  Washington  gateway.  These  an-  lli< 
Scalsmrd.  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  and 
the  Southern.  Each  is  a  network  of  line*, 
main  trunks,  and  ft<cdors,  and  each  oflfen 
from  October  to  May  a  glittering  array  nl 
through  trains.  Not  quite  all  of  thes, 
trains  go  through  Washington.  Some  ar< 
routed  from  Chicago  and  St.  Ixiuis  through 
Cincinnati,  Louisville,  or  Memphis,  an. 
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form  direct  routes  to  the  southeastern 
Slates  from  the  central  and  western  por¬ 
tions  of  the  country. 

In  the  central  portion  of  the  country  are 
several  all-tho-year  resorts.  Perhaps  the 
best  known  among  them  are  the  springs  at 
French  Lick,  Ind.,  at  Excelsior  Springs  in 
Missouri,  and  those  at  Hot  Springs.  Ark. 
Of  these  the  two  first  are  particularly 
favored  by  Chicago  folk  who  are  able  to 
get  away  from  business  cares  for  a  few 
days,  or  even  a  fortnight,  in  the  lute 
autumn  or  early  winter.  French  Lick  has 
an  environment  not  unlike  that  of  Lak<>- 
aood.  The  wonderful  qualities  of  its 
waters  are  far  too  well  known  to  n«s-d 
further  comment  here. 

Excelsior  Springs,  alt  ho  less  known 
generally,  has  come  into  a  wide  degree  of 
favor.  Within  the  lust  year  or  two  there 
Has  Us-n  built  at  this  point  a  hotel  whieh 
in  architecture,  fittings,  and  operation 
'■ompares  favorably  with  those  at  larger 
and  more  famous  resorts.  There  are  m*v- 
>ral  other  houses  of  more  than  ordinary 
I'V'cllenee.  For  a  resort  which  has  sprang 
fn>m  a  Missouri  farm  since  some  time 
liter  1880,  Excelsior  Springs  has  done 
nmarkably  well.  Travelers  who  go  to  it 
■vine  home  singing  its  praises  in  no  uneer- 
uiu  tones.  Some  of  them  who  have 
traveled  in  England  have  not  hesitated  at 
'■mti paring  its  surrounding  eountrv,  set  in 
lli'-  gently  wooded  hills  and  ravines  that 
line  the  valley  of  the  Missouri,  to  that  of 

Devonshire. 

Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  is  as  well  known  and 
as  favorably  known  as  any  similar  resort. 
With  its  group  of  great  hotels,  its  liuth- 
houses,  and  military  hospitals,  it  long 
anee  grew  from  a  mere  country  town  into 
a  ’mall  hut  smart  and  busy  city.  It  is  a 
gnat  Mecca,  not  only  for  those  suffering 
fom  the  wide  variety  of  ailments  to  which 
it*  powerful  waters  wem  to  give  instant 
Md  permanent  relief,  but  to  many  thou- 
nnds  of  tourists.  There  is  little  about  the 
rity  to  suggi**t  suffering  of  any  sort.  On 
tie  i-ontrary,  it  is.  in  its  way,  as  brisk  nnd 
ny  as  Atlantic  City,  or  any  other  of  the 
fore  pleasure  resorts. 


South  ! 

O’er  theBlue 
Caribbean! 


Voyage  in  luxurious  White 

Ships,  o'er  summer  seas,  to 
the  region  of  romance  and 
enchantment — the  Span¬ 
ish  Mam ! 

CUBA.  JAMAICA.  THE  PANAMA 
CANAL.  COLUMBIAN  POBfS. 
CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

‘•uiliBgB  every  \A  rdrt^isy  lhur*Uy 

And Saturday  Inun  Nr*  Y.,fk  And  New 
Orleans. 
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OFFIUS  FOR  INFORMATION 

l-nntf  Wharf,  Boston;  Comeinei 
Street.  New  Orleans;  1955  Continental 
and!  ommevcial  Bank,  Oi»cagi>:  nt  any 
tot  krl  of  lounal  aural  or  Will# 

PASSENGER  DEPARTMENT 

U ailed  Fr  ait  Company  SteaaiikipSr r»  »c  a 
17  flattery  Place,  Kew  Yerk 

lur  fukien.  sailing  iial  and  full  infnrtiiatM>n. 


AUTUMN  AND  WINTER  TRANS- 
CONTINENTAL  TRIPS 

Every  little  while  a  man  or  a  woman  will 
'■•me  into  a  railroad  ticket-office  in  the 
H*‘t  and  ask  if.  after  all.  the  autumn 


Sailing  Under  The  American  Flag 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


PfaintaUr  A  Oriental 
S  N.Ca.  Kreqaeat Sail- 
iBfi,  India.  Ckiai, 
Phi  I  iypi  nei,  Japan. 
Australia  New  Zsala ad. 
Winter  Tan*  \m  ladia. 
Ro«ad  World  Toarv 
For  fall  tafanaatoMi 
apply  Canard  Lioe. 
21-24  Slate  St.  N  Y. 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 


REAL  ESTATE  FARMS 


YOUR  1915  VACATION 


Investigate  the  1*1  NK  HILL  BELT  ol 
NORTH  CAROLINA.  Tin  sandy  liwm 
*mU,cadly  cul rivaled,  capable  ol  wmicilul 
crop  i>iM,rc-4>tuit,  Mctd  aundant  harvest*, 
the  um"U*  peach-dewberry* grape  section, 
noted  lor  Ita  Wonderful  climate.  loft  us  point 
out  lli#  many  advantages  and  Opportunities 
in  thin  attractive  stciiun.  Ilium  a  ted  book 
mailed  free.  Ask  I.  A.  Puioa.tieneral  In¬ 
dustrial  Arcnt.  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 
Suite  3*1,  Norfolk.  Va. 


Should  be  r spent  In  the  beautiful 
State  of  Washington  —  mountains, 
{mtosu.  streams  Inland  seu.  lakes, 
g«»"d  roads,  finable  climate,  cool 
refreshing  nights.  Write 

I.  M.  HOWF.I.L.  Secretary  of  Stale. 
!)c*j>t.  R. Olympia.  Wa*h.,?orq6-bage 
fully  illustrated  Tourist  Guide.  Frrr. 


STENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
?*•  *.e  and  books  nee.  Higisest  references, 
^result*.  Promptness  assured.  Send 
7.r*: '  **  model  lor  free  t earth. 

^Anojr  L.  Coumam,  Washington.  D.  C. 


AS  WANTED  — Man.iUcu.rers  are 
’  *  u  for  parents  procured  through  me.  S 
*  •  w;lli  list  'JW  inventions  wanted aent  tree. 
*  ef '.re,  1  set  patent  or  no  Ice.  R.  lL 
.  4* Owen  Bldg,.  Washington,  D.  C 


TOPHAM  TOURS 


Grand  Tour  An»uwJ  the  World.  Small  Select 
Parties.  Highest  dans  of  travel  Tours  t*» 
Europe.  South  America  and  the  Orient. 
Write  for  illustrated  booklet  O. 

Topkass Tears.  305  S.  Rebecca  St..  FrtUfcirgk.  Pa. 


BIG  OPPORTUNITIES  AWAIT  YOU 

in  the  ><>uth.  l-ai  d  cheapest  in  America. 
No  long  *  intern,  droughts  or  blizzards 
Applet,  truck,  poultry  and  Lve-afock  ire 
making  farmers  licit.  Industrial  and  bn»i- 
nc*S openings  everywhere.  Soul  he  ra  Field" 
and  bfx-kJets  free.  M.  V.  Richards.  Laud 
and  Jnd.  Agf.,  Southern  Ky.,  Room  57. 
\\  atli.i.gton,  D.  L\ 


CO  TO  CAUFORNIA  AT  ITT  EXPENSE 

B/  organising  •  party  for  an  American  or 
European  tour.  Special  trip  to  Call  lorn  La 
»iM*ta  Feb.  15  from  New  York,  vtalung 
Panama  h.apori lion.  Vancouver.  Portland.  Se¬ 
attle.  rnumini  thru  Canadian  Rockies.  $JSS 
up.  including  all  crpen«e*. 

BABCOCK  B  AMXBICAK  TOTTM.  1st  1900 
1U9  D.an  Bt  .  Brooklyn.  If.  T. 


REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED 


l*'*n*«  making  small  towns  should  canry 
-  'art  wiling  pocket  sideline.  Spet  ul  pales 

allowing  return  of  unsold  go<>ds  makes 
*k  easy  sales,  f5  00  commission  on  each 
-*r.  h  09  co  $  15. uu  daily  profit  lor  futl  time, 
'bed  mg  New.  Write  for  outfit  to-day 
-*ii<.d  Mfg.  Co.,  A4  *>;gcJ  Sc, Chicago,  111. 


DONALDSON  LINE  to  GREAT 

LKII'MN.  Frequent  sailings. 

nuw  f47  Ml.  Third  t  a«*.  nmtunird,  FBI-25. 

B.  C.  Mtmv  l.r.rrtl  4nt 

l«B  \m -  llruUra  M.  <  IIIC  AGO 


DUPLICATING  DEVICES 


An  Exceptional  Opportunity 

to  represent  an  old-established  tourist  6rm 
a*  local  agent  amt  to  organize  tarries  for 

foreign  travel.  H  r*UJ*r  AewfwwAergr 

H.  W.  DUNNING  St  CO. 

102  H.m»  BmIm.  Mm. 


THE  “UNIVERSAL"  DUPLICATOR  will 
reproduce  50  perfect  copies  of  anything  made 
uitli  lypewriter.  t»en.  peTK-il  in  ten  minutes. 
Kspcnrme  uiitorruoastyw  auiipU, di  m.  No 
glue  or  gelattnr.  Letter  SiieJl.'iL  Write  for 
booklet.  G.  REEVES  DC  PLH  ATOR  CO  . 
Mtfs,  419  Park  UMg..  Pittsburg.  Pa 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
-«  Mandurd  Dictiooary  every  day  through 
ahoie  Ue-aud  tlicO  turn  il  over  to  liis 
-drm  for  tkttr  tr**4/i*- 


South  America.  Pui^ma  Caiud.  Al^ka, 
San  Krantioco  ExtKigition.  Booklet  ready. 

TeapAs  Tears.  149  Treaoat  Street.  Bastea.  Mass. 
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California 


I  It's  a  wonderful  trip —  that 

■  marvelous  journey  through 

■  the  golden  southwest, 
W  famed  for  its  traditions, 
J  scenery,  climate — and  it’s 

a  wonderful  train  that  speeds 
daily  through  this  romantic 
region — the  luxurious 


Sunset  Limited 


Every  Day  No  Extra  Fan 1 


'‘The  Exposition  Line — 1915" 

New  Orleans — Los  Angeles — San  Diego — San  Francisco 

Oil  burning  locomotive*  and  rock  balUsteti  roadbed,  permitting  open  window* 
all  the  way— no  smokr,  no  dual,  no  cinder*,  Electric  block  signal*.  Superb 
Pullman  equipment,  t  hrough  Dining  and  Observation  Car*. 

Choice  of  water  ur  tail  routes  to  New  Orleans;  luxurious  steamship*  from  New 
York  Wednesday  and  Saturday;  Round  tnp  tickets  at  reduced  rates;  Choice 
of  return  routes. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklets 
GENERAL  OFFICES! 

NEW  YORK  CITY  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  ORLEANS  HOUSTON 

*~J44  Broadivi)  H«mmI  lUilldlog  Metropolitan  Bank  Hid*.  >outbno  Pacific  BUI*. 

AgnuMi  a//  urrt  tks  Vntitd  Siam.  XtfMUo,  CaSu.  Eu*+f. 


A  nt  lectio* 
of  bis  noted 
stories. 
Cloth,  fi.sa 
NEW  YORK 


PUNK  *  W  AON  ALLS  COMPANY 


TRUTH  That’s  More  Thrilling  Than  Fiction ! 


TKe  romantic  tide  ol  the  world's  moil  icriou*  project*.  Wonderful  volume*,  aglow  with 
thrilling  lad*,  and  replete  with  reliable  and  valuable  inlormation  o|  the  keenest  interest  to  every 
member  o<  the  family.  Beautifully  illustrated  in  color  and  half-looe.  Big.  thick,  ira»e*«ive 
volume*.  Ideal  lot  gift  purpose*;  beautiful  in  appearance  lor  your  library  *belf  or  table. 

St. SO  each:  by  mail .  12c  extra 


ALL  ABOUT  AIRSHIPS 

Bt  R»l*b 

All  about  airship*,  aeroplane*  and 
balloon*.  Early  experiment*.  exprri. 
m enters,  etc.  Profusely  illustrated. 

ALL  ABOUT  ENGINEER¬ 
ING  Br  G*r4*a  D.  Km 

Tell*  limply  and  graphically  how  the 

C  engineering  wonder*  of  the  world 
been  accomplished  great  bridge*. 
Panama  Canal,  etc.,  etc.  Numetou* 
full. page  picture*. 

SI.  SO  «ocA;  by  mail.  IS c 


ALL  ABOUT  SHIPS 

By  IM.  Ttprtll  DoHia* 
Interesting  accounts  of  the  early  hutory 
of  ship*  and  ol  the  development  of  war- 
ship*,  liner*,  steam  vessels  and  sailing 
ship*,  with  many  photo*. engraving*,  etc. 

ALL  ABOUT  RAILWAYS 

Br  F.  5.  Harta.Il 
Everything  connected  with  railway* — 
unusual  history  of  roads;  obstacles 
overcome;  wonder*  of  corutroctson; 
miracle*  of  development,  etc ..  etc. 
Profuse  illustrations. 

a.  Othere  in  Preparation 


FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  3S4  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


would  b«‘  such  a  had  time  in  which  to  en 
out  to  California.  The  railroad  agent  if  h«- 
knows  his  business,  or  even  pretends  to 
know  California,  will  reply  that  the  laic 
autumn  is  one  of  the  finest  seasons  of  th< 
year  on  the  West  Coast.  The  cold.  w*-l 
fogs  that  sometimes  make  the  Suu  Fran¬ 
cisco  climate  in  July  and  August  trying 
lor  the  Easterner  are  gone,  and  in  their 
place  is  a  fine,  sunshiny  season.  Then- 
will  have  I  seen  three  or  four  rains  enough 
to  take  away  the  parched  look  that  tie- 
foliage  acquires  through  the  long  dr\ 
season  -  yet  the  rainy  season  with  it* 
heavy  downpours  very  rarely  arrives  uitiil 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  September  and 
OdoIxT  an*,  oddly  enough,  apt  to  la*  tin 
warmest  months  of  the  year  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  November  and  December  offer  a 
climate  all  the  way  from  San  Diego  to 
Oregon  that  is  well  worth  tin*  usual 
California  superlatives  that  are  applied  to 
climate. 

So  it  is  a  wise  man  who  packs  his  trunk, 
hags,  and  golf-sticks  and  starts  west  tri 
the  late  autumn.  Befon*  he  comes  to 
Chicago— or  perhaps  to  St.  laiuia—  he  will 
find  quite  a  wide  variety  of  pathways  at 
his  service.  From  Chicago  there  are  threi 
routes  through  the  northern  tier  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States  confronting  him,  in  addition  to 
the  great  main  stem  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific.  These  three  routes  an*  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific,  operating  out  of  Chicago  in  a 
clone  traffic  agreement  with  the  North¬ 
western  system;  the  Great  Northern,  w  hich 
starts  its  best  trains  out  over  the  rails  of 
the  Burlington;  and  the  Chicago.  Milwau¬ 
kee  &  St.  Paul,  which  boasts  that  it  is  the 
only  railroad  operating  entirely  over  ii* 
own  tracks  all  the  way  from  Chicago  to 
Seattle  and  Tacoma.  In  the  summer¬ 
time  the  Northern  Pacific  seeks  to  attract 
through  passengers  by  the  promise  of  » 
stop-over  at  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  the  Great  Northern  offers  as  its  very 
own  side-trip  a  journey  into  the  less- 
known  but  equally  wonderful  Glacier 
National  Park,  while  the  Milwaukee  claims 
the  superb  Mount  ltanicr  as  its  own  great 
attraction.  At  this  season  of  the  year  all 
those  three  great  parks  an*  dosed.  But 
the  three  transcontinental  railroads  that 
serve  them  are  not  less  attractive  as  through 
routes  for  the  traveler  who  is  Colifornia- 
hound.  and  all  these,  including  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific,  are  much  patronized  on 
account  of  their  grand  and  varied  scenery 
by  tourists  either  going  to  or  returning 
from  California.  The  wonders  of  the 
mountain  scenery  that  one  may  view  from 
their  train  windows  are  on  exhibition  the 
whole  year  round. 

The  average  California  traveler  hound 
west  from  Chicago  is  apt.  however,  to  take 
one  of  the  more  southerly  routes  povribly 
the  Union  Pacific,  which  boasts  that  it  is 
tlu*  shortest  line  from  Lake  Michigan  to  tic* 
Golden  Gate,  as  well  as  that  jt  possc-s,-. 
direct  connecting  linos  from  Ogden,  smith- 
west  to  Los  Angeles  and  northwest  to 
Portland,  Tacoma,  and  Seattle.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Union  Pacific  extend- 
from  the  Missouri  River  to  Ogden,  and  r- 
in  reality  only  the  main  stem  of  a  well- 
located  and  central  system  of  railroad.-. 
Its  two  crack  trains  the  Overland  Lim¬ 
ited  and  the  Pacific  limited—  run  over  the 
tracks  of  the  old  Central  Pacific,  now  a 
part  of  the  Southern  Pacific  system  from 
Ogden  to  San  Francisco.  Its  entrants*  from 
Omaha  to  Chicago  is  gained  over  the 

HOTKL  WOODSTOCK.  NF.W  VOKK. 
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southern  main  stem*  of  two  equally 
important  and  excellent  railroads  -the 
St.  Paul  and  tho  Northwestern.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  main  line,  however,  it  hus  an 
important  branch,  from  Cheyenne  south  to 
Denver  and  east  to  Kansas  City.  From 
Kansas  City  it  enjoys  traffic  rights  into 
St.  Louis  over  the  lines  of  the  Wabash 
system.  And  any  traveler  going  west  over 
this  central  and  popular  system  will  do 
well  to  see  that  his  ticket  from  Denver  to 
itgdcn  reads  over  the  Denver  *&  Kio 
Qrande  which,  for  the  grundcur  of  its 
*v»ery  through  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is 
mly  equaled  by  the  Canadian  Pacific. 
The  Denver  &  Rio  (Irande,  by  means  of 
the  newly  built  Western  Pacific  extending 
»cst  from  Salt  Lake  ( *ity,  also  enjoys  an 
independent  route  to  San  Francisco. 

The  Santa  P4  reaches  direct  from 
t'hicago  and  St.  Louis,  by  means  of  excel¬ 
lent  connections,  to  Colorado,  Los  Angtdes, 
wid  San  Francisco.  It  dips  well  to  the 
■outh  on  its  way  from  the  head  of  l<ake 
Michigan,  down  into  Lower  California,  and 
'breads  a  land  that  for  romance  and 
•harm  has  not  its  superior  on  this  con¬ 
tinent.  You  may  ride  for  a  whole  day  on 
the  Santa  F<*  across  the  rolling,  grazing 
lands  of  Now  Mexico,  and  from  your  ••ar- 
sindow  see  small  Indian  towns  of  adolie, 
quaintly  fashioned  and  wonderfully  con- 
‘■irueUd.  tliat  will  live  long  in  your  mem¬ 
ory.  And  you  will  1m*  accused  of  no  luck 
of  wisdom  if  you  go  out  over  one  of  the 
Santa  F6‘s  slower  trains,  which  means  that 
yim  stop  at  the  Harvey  eating-houses  all 
the  way  out.  uml  so  not  only  break  your 
journey  most  comfortably,  but  eat  eight 
ur  u*n  times  at  the  best-conducted  and 
most  remarkable  chaiu  of  restaurants  in 
America. 

One  other  road  runs  by  the  southerly 
route  from  Chicago  to  California  the 
Hock  Island.  Its  own  rails  end  somewhere 
down  near  the  west  border  of  Texas,  hut  its 
through  trains  continue  on  over  the  ruils 
of  the  El  Paso  A  Southwestern  system  to 
Kl  Paso,  and  thence  up  into  California  over 
the  rails  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  The 
Southern  Pacific's  own  main  line  threads 
wch  importunt  Texan  cities  ns  Houston, 
San  Antonio,  and  El  Paso,  and  lias  its  east 
^rminal  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  at 
New  Orleans.  For  a  winter  traveler 
(*Hind  from  New  York  or  New  England  to 
1  difornia  there  is  no  more  pleasant  route 
than  to  take  one  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
staamers  out  of  New  York  Harbor  to  New 
•Mians,  where  connection  is  made  for 
'trough  trains  for  Los  Angeles  and  Sail 
Francisco.  The  water  journey  tak«*s  ex- 
V’tly  five  days.  The  steamer  follows  the 
‘iure  all  the  way  south  to  Key  West,  so 
>jv1v  ut  times  that  down  at  Palm  Beach 
'*u  almost  feel  that  you  might  recognize 
Hods  bathing  in  the  surf.  The  vessels  in 
V  service  an*  all  excellent;  thm*  of 
-*-01 — the  Creole,  the  Antilles,  and  the 
Vowim—  an*  of  transatlantic  proportions. 
Such  then,  in  a  word,  is  the  variety  of 
'<uies  that  offer  themselves  to  a  man 
adorn ia  bound.  But  he  will  make  a 
Quiake  if  he  merely  boards  a  train  at 
iifcago,  or  Kansas  City,  or  New  Orleans 
‘-id  shuts  his  eyes  until  the  mountain 
ltiides  an*  crossed  and  the  palm-tm-s  are 
•■ttshing  the  ear-sides.  There  an*  enough 
'-'.cresting  things  on  the  way  to  justify  his 
topping  over  not  only  once  hut  several 
•*««.  If  he  goes  across  Texas  without 
dipping  at  Houston  or  San  Antonio  or 
£  Paso  he  can  not  say  fairly  that  he  has 
Texas. 


A  Check  for 

$12,000 


A  Big  Help  in 
Time  of  Need 

ONE  man  in  seven  is  accidentally 
killed  or  injured  each  year.  You 
may  be  the  one. 

Would  your  wife  then  be  able  to 
write  a  letter  like  this? 

This  man  took  out  a  policy  for  $5,000 
a  little  over  two  years  ago.’  Because  it 
was  an  A-Una  Accumulative  Accident 
policy,  it  increased  $5U0  a  vear  in  value 
and  his  premium  stayed  the  same.  He 
was  killed  in  a  railroad  accident,  so 
both  policy  and  increase  doubled,  mak¬ 
ing  the  payment  $12,000. 

Fur  $25  a  year,  in  " Preferred M  occupation*, 
thi*  policy  bring*:  — 

$5,000  to  $10,000  fur  accidental  death  or  loaa  of 
two  limit*  or  rye*.  Add  $500  to  $1 ,0t0  to  thi*  fur 
every  year  you  renew  the  insurance  up  to  f*  yearn. 
Half  th#  above  for  kwauf  one  hand,  foot  or  eye. 
$50  a  week  a*  loaf  aa  you  llr*  If  you* re  disabled 
from  railway,  steamship,  or  burning  building 
accident.  $25  a  week  for  any  other  accident. 


A ETNA -  IZE 


HR 


Do  you  think  you  are  safe  from  accident? 
I«**t  year  one  man  in  seven  was  killed  or  injured 
by  an  accident.  Take  any  aevrn  men  you  know. 
Any  on*  of  them  may  die  or  be  injured  by 
accident.  Send  thi*  coupon.  It  is  the  moat 


-«TNA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Drawer  1341  HARTFORD.  CONNECTICUT 

The  largest  company  fa  fAe  irorW  i eritlmg  Lift,  Aeeld+nt, 
Health  and  Inability  Insurance. 

Agency  opportunities  for  all  Casualty  and 
Bonding  lines 


important  thing  you  have 
to  do.  Your  wife  a»ka  you 
to  dolt.  Your  children 
a»k  you  to  do  It.  Send 
it  today. 


SUCCESSFUL 
TEACHING, 


Fifteen  pnz*  atud.ra  by  practical 
teach  pn.  covering  the  aubjecl  of 
leaching  In  a  broad  aud  helpful 
ttni  way.  12  inn,  cloth,  $1J$>  net. 
Funk  k  W agnails  Company,  hew  York  and  Lubdua 


MIND.  RELIGION  AND  HEALTH 

k  fit  Ib  al  Ei|»«iUnu  >1  lb-  f.uiinaNurl  M  omdI,  •huwlnf  how 
IU  pellvw  •!•!«*•  emaro  *w  a|  |*l  lu  pr*  rr-Sang  h-allli  au*l  ruiibf  <lis«*a** 
Pf  Dr  Rotwrt  Ha  Dm. aid.  MirOl.f  of  lh«  WtshiugSua 
ClMtrrh.  Bruuklyu.  S  X.  il.Hli,  $1  SO.  net;  kf  Mil.  $1  41 
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COURAGE-HONOR-MANLINESS 

Here  Are  Three  Booby  That  Will  Intpire  These  Things  In  Your  BOY 


The  Boy’s  Book  of 

Battles” 

By  LRIC  WOOD 

Stirring  atari** 
>f  great  battle*  on  land  and 
hiaWfh-al  fact*, 
i  INSTRUCTIVE  ami  vivid 

desert ptH>ns  ut  haul#*, 

*wh  s«:  Mamihoo.  H»»- 
ti new.  Spani'h  Armada; 
TisUlcar,  Waterloo  . 
} Gettysburg;  Ovndurman. 
*u>J  many  other*  Beauti¬ 
fully  til um rated  in  color 
and  trail  tone. 

Large  /mo,  Da- 
cw«u4  Cloth 
l<w»  l/JI 
met.  by  tmatl 


The  Boy  Scouts’ 
Roll  of  Honor” 

By  ERIC  WOOD 

The  stories  of  a  multitude 
of  scouts  who,  true  to  their 
record,  at  the  risk  of  life 
and  limb  have  saved  life 
on  land  or  sea.  Beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated.  Lieut.- 
General  Sir  Robert  Kaden- 
Powell,  Chief  Scout,  has 
written  the  foreword. 
12ms%  Cloth.  $1.25  »//{ 
by  mail  $1.37, 

At  all  Bookstores  or  the 


“The  Boy’s  Book 
of  Adventure” 

By  ERIC  WOOD 

T rue  tales  of  actual  adven¬ 
ture  make  up  the  many 
thrilling  chapters  of  which 
this  book  U  composed.  M  ae¬ 
rating  Lions  in  Ea*t  Africa; 
Roosevelt**  Ride  for  Life; 
Sir  George  Grey  Attacked  by 
Australian  Aborigines*  Fire 
at  Sea  on  the  Stricken 
••Clvdt^dale**:  Tracked  by 
Wolves;  A  Leap  #«»r  Life; 
A  Treacherous  Guide,  etc. 
Beautifully  illustrated.  /***», 
Clrth  nrt;bj  mailtl.f}. 
Publisher* 
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Weatherproofs 


THE  LI  RE  OF  THE  SOUTHWEST 

Houston  is  only  a  commercial  city,  to  bt* 
sur»\  Out  only  fifty  miles  distant  is 
vrstoti  Halves  ton.  which  is  not  only  the 
second  busiest  port  in  the  whole  land.  but. 
with  its  gn*ut  eoncn*te  sea-wall  and  new 
hotel,  a  tourist  resort  of  consequence  as 
well.  And  as  Tor  San  Antonio,  it  is  the 
great  playground  of  the  Texans,  who, 
Infing  a  discriminating  folk,  would  uot 
apt  idly  to  make  choice  of  a  playground. 
You  may  leave  the  train  at  San  Antonio 
and  plan  to  stay  there  a  few  hours,  or  even 
a  day  ami  a  night  letter  a  longer  time. 
Its  narrow  streets,  its  solid  stone  houses, 
set  close  to  the  walks,  reminiscent  of 
Spanish  architects,  with  private  gardens 
hidden  by  high,  forbidding  walls  from  the 
gaze  of  vulgar  passers-by,  its  countless 
little  squares  or  plazas,  the  indolent  river 
running  at  will  through  the  congested  heart 


a  nee  more  foreign  than  American.  Nor 
do  the  folk  who  walk  those  narrow  streets, 
or  loll  underneath  the  shade  of  the  tropical 
foliage  of  the  plazas,  belie  that  first  im¬ 
pression  of  the  town.  More  than  half  of 
those  who  live  in  San  Antonio  an-  Mexicans. 
The  women  wear  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
the  bright  velvets  of  their  nice,  while  de¬ 
part  ment-store  hats  have  never  out- 
stript  the  mantillas  in  their  affections. 
Men  may  wear  blue  jeans,  but  can  not  be 
weaned  from  steeph'-crownod  sombreros. 
Lovt*  for  that  stupendous  sort  of  head- 
gear  is  born  in  their  blood. 

If  ever  you  should  tire  of  the  town  itself, 
its  cathedral,  its  historic  shrine,  the  Alamo, 
its  brisk  and  c*osmo|M»litan  streets,  there 
are  other  interests  near  by  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  bravely  and  gaily  military,  and 
a  chain  of  missions,  some  of  them  ruined 
and  one  or  two  intelligently  restored,  which 
are  almost  as  interesting  as  t  hose  you  will 
see  in  ('alifornia.  And  then  there  is  the 
o|>en  country  the  open  country  for 
motor-car  or  pony-back  the  open  country 
with  its  width  uf  vision  and  its  gentle  sIojm  s 
grown  with  sage-brush,  ehapparul,  and 
inesquile.  It  takes  a  Northerner  to  come 
down  to  and  love  the  open  country  that  sur¬ 
rounds  San  Antonio.  The  Texans  love  it, 
too;  hut  have  been  born  u>  it,  ami  perhaps 
eun  not  remember  the  exultations  with 
which  they  witnessed  it  for  the  first  time. 

El  Paso  is  the  chief  laud  gate  to  our 
troubled  ueighlnir  on  the  south  —Mexico. 
So  the  wist*  traveler,  nut  permitting  himself 
to  be  hurried  in  his  journey  across  the  con¬ 
tinent.  will  alight  from  his  train  at  that 
busy  junction-point  and  make  a  little 
jouruev  into  Mexico.  It  can  Is*  as  long  as 
his  time,  his  courage,  and  the  movements 
of  the  various  guerrilla  armies  that  are 
constantly  sweeping  along  the  south  bank 
of  the  Uio  G ramie  will  permit.  In  any 
event  he  can  probably  visit  Ciudad  Juurcz, 
which  is  Mexico's  city  snuggling  close 
up  on  its  reservation  to  M  Paso. 

Juarez  may  give  him  all  that  he  wishes 
to  sec  of  Mexico.  The  transit  ion  is  instant . 
From  El  Paso  you  leave  sky-scrapers, 
brick  pavements,  taxicabs,  modern  hotels 
French  stvh*  and  bungalow  houses,  and 
in  n  abort’  mile  volir  trolley-ear  crosses  a 


Court  of  a  House  af 
Vov^n/iass. 

Sixty-Two  Example*  of 

Successful  Stucco  House* 

SENT  FREE 

Oar  NEW  EDITION  «f  "Soccmfal  $!■««• 
Hmms"  u  •<••»  (•€  *«»*«>■*■ 

It  l*  not  a  mm  picture  book ;  it  con- 
l.ikm  a  complete  dis  union  of 
Stucco  House  Con*tnictk>o  tn  all 
it<«  plus*  h.  The  be*  *«nk  from  the 
uflkve  of  many  eminent  architect • 
if  *hrm»i.  together  *ith  a  large 
umount  of  UM'ful  information.  It 
•Sow*  the  grnrr.il  utility  of  Stucco 
fixate*.  anti  diK-uMM  their  very 
many  alvanUgr*-  reliable 

data.  allowing  v  comparative  co»t*  of 
\ariuu*  t ypr*  <vf  be»u*e  a  »n«t  ruction 
gt vra  complete  *petJficeikjnf  cov¬ 
ering  the  entire  wvtk  for  both  lath¬ 
ing  nn<!  pta  tiering  — con  tain  s  actual 
photo  graph*  of  many  of  the  finest 
stucco  hnuttf  in  tlu*  ctjuii t ry •  N  °u 
•hould  have  tbit  valuable  book  — 
w  ntr  for  your  copy  U»t*>  f 

CUNTON  WIRE  CLOTH  COMPANY 
Clinton.  M*m. 

l  int  l*ow»r  l  oom  Wearer* of  Wire 
Cloth  In  the  World 


Ideal  Motor  Coats 
Strikingly  Stylish — Durable 

There  is  a  distinct  individu- 
ality  in  Kenyon  Kenreign 
Weatherproofed  Overcoats, 
Raincoats,  Mackinaws,  also  in 
the  very  modish  Field  Coats 
for  women. 

You  can  secure  this  effect  In  every 
coat  you  buy,  providing  the  Kenyon 
label  is  under  the  collar. 

The  heavy  and  medium  weight 
Kenyon  Dslmacaans  pictured  above 
may  be  had  of  Reliable  Dealers  in  a 
variety  of  fabrics  at  from  $10  to  $45. 

Nowadays  reliable  Dealers  point 
out  the  Kenyon  label  for  your  pro¬ 
tection  as  well  as  their  own. 

Kenyon  Outing  and  Motor  Coats, 
Raincoats  and  Overcoats  are  made 
in  all  weights  and  fabrics  for  men 
and  women, 

C.  Kenyon  Company 

Wh#Wt*l«  g»U*r*o»f* 

NEW  YORK  — Fifth  Avenue  Building 
Fifth  Ave-  A  23d  St. 

CHICAGO— Comer  Cor.gre**  and 
Franklin  St%. 


My  Beauty  Exercise 


”  will  make  you  look  Yauri$ 

ami  More  Beautiful 

/ ^  external  t 

/  e.  No  m.* ' 

I  1  1 1  %  .  vibr  r. 

f  I  £!•  ill*.  pUfter*.  •* 

I  UK  or  suiirrry  — 

W  /  Natura  e  Way. 

Let  me  teach  you  N*'1 

eirrv“iae>*Ottrfaetatniu*»  • 

that  you  *  an  nuke  ynut  ien  J 
ion  C|,  ir  and  beautiful  lthrou*h  Invigorated  o'  » 
tiutl  |  it  muscles.  obliterating  ± 

wrinkle,  a  ad  till  in  hollows  In  face  and  neck. 

Double  chin*  disappear  quickly,  leaving  the 
firm.  Result*  come  soon  and  are  pennant-  • 
one  loo  young  or  too  old  to  beticlil. 

My  Beauty  Exercises  ore  supplemented  b> 
work  to  make  ihe  h«ur.  mote  *hap*ly  and 
instruction*  to  beautify  Ik*  hair,  eyebrow. 
lashes.  hands,  nails,  and  feet. 

No  matter  how  tired,  five  minute*  of  my 
cise  will  freshen  your  face  wonderfully. 

Write  today  for  tuy  New  Booklet  on  Fac'^  1 
Culture.  Body  Culture  and  New  lirauly  Suss 

KATHRYN  MURRAY 

Dept.  31*.  J*  State  Street. 

f  hi  l  ast  Woman  io  TtukSnentitic  Facial 


9  bu%in<>»m en  trequcM  mm™**  - 

by  li  V»  %o  lUrb~T-«. 

iwtUhi*.  R.O  dr 

&  »p^  Hoervoi  Ayw*.  _ _ 

%  TOURS  AROUND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

^  Ovrf  I  fie  A*de«  by  rail  and  through  «be 
Panama  Cal'*'.  A 

BdSK  A  DANIELS.  Gin.  Aar*.  « 

nod  lUch  ,N  Y.^rLocal.Vgt*  f 
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muddy  a*  the  weather  may  he  overhead. 
The  inoving-picture  theater  him  given  way 
to  the  hull-ring.  On  Sunday  afternoons 
then*  are  bull-ftghta — chiefly  arranged  for 
the  benefit  of  American  tourists.  On  other 
•lays  the  tourist  must  be  content  with  buy¬ 
ing  souvenir  post-cards,  or  Mexican  trifles, 
with  gazing  at  the  ruins  of  the  post-office, 
prisoners  behind  the  bars  of  the  prosperous- 
looking  jail,  with  peering  into  the  shadowy 
reeeasea  of  interesting  old  churches,  and 
with  glancing  back  to  see  over  the  tops  of 
cottonwood  trees,  the  tops  of  sky-Kcra|H*rs 
in  the  United  States.  He  will  soon  he 
content  to  return  to  his  native  land,  and 
yet  he  will  fuel  not  a  single  regret  for  his 
short  excursion  into  old  Mexico. 

New  Mexico,  together  with  its  close 
neighbor,  Arizona,  offers  much  of  the 
charm  of  old  Mexico,  with  none  of  its 
pn-sent-day  inconveniences  and  dangers. 
The  tourist,  California  l>ound,  who  |mss»*s 
through  Tueson  and  Santa  F6  without 
looking  at  either,  has  missed  his  thorough 
litok  ut  America.  Tucson  is  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  while  Santa  F6 
is  a  very  short  distance  away  from  the 
main  line  of  the  gn-at  railroad  to  which  it 
has  giveu  its  uarnc. 

Tucson  is  the  larger  of  these  two  cities, 
whose  Ik  Mist  it  is  that  they  can  count  three 
hundred  years  of  civic  existence.  Back  of 
that  time  they  seem  to  have  lost  track 
of  the  (tossing  of  the  years,  alt  ho  your 
learned  citizen  of  Santa  W  will  tell  you 
in  all  gravity  that  he  believes  that  his  city 
was  in  existence  a  thousand  years  ago. 
As  to  hiM  proofH  fur  a  seemingly  astounding 
statement,  more  in  a  moment. 

Consider  for  this  moment  the  very  old 
city  of  Tucson.  It  stands  in  the  great 
<W*rt  valley  of  southern  Arizona,  an  oasiK 
where  u  bubbling  spring  made  first  a  halting 
spot  for  Spanish  caravans,  and  then,  a 
little  later,  a  Spanish  town.  The  Spanish 
town  is  still  there,  its  plaza,  its  narrow 
streets,  its  convent,  patios  still  blooming 
within  the  old  houses.  And  when  you 
drive  south  a  dozen  miles  or  so  you  will  see 
its  old  church,  8an  Xavier,  snow-white  and 
glistening  even  against  the  brilliance  of  the 
sun-filled  desert.  San  Xavier  has  been 
menaced  many  times  sinee  it  t>ec&ino  an 
outpost  of  civilization  and  Christianity, 
hut  the  light  still  burns  upon  the  altar  of 
its  faith  and  so  has  burned  for  nearly  three 
long  centuries. 

Santa  Fd  has  done  something  more  for 
American  history  tlian  give  its  name  to  a 
pioneer  trail  and  an  excellent  railroad.  It 
U  only  eighteen  miles  from  the  main  line 
of  that  railroad,  and  should  you  happen 
just  to  miss  one  of  the  trains  up  the  branch, 
you  will  find  at  Lamy  Junction  one  of 
those  excellent  hotels  which  have  made  life 
in  the  Southwest  worth  living.  Then*  is  a 
passable  hotel  at  Santa  F6  itself,  but  when 
>ou  come  into  that  ancient  capital  you 
<****»  to  think  of  hotels.  You  begin  to 
allow  your  imagination  to  carry  you  back 
oap  hundred,  two  hundred,  three  hundred 
}'«ars.  You  wander  down  Uie  old  Santa  Fe 
I  tail  as  it  comes  poking  its  way  into  the 
hfart  of  the  little  town,  and  once  again 
you  see  it  peopled  with  oxen,  dirty  prairie- 
"rhooners,  with  tired  men  and  women 
buoyed  up  by  the  promise  of  a  new  land. 
You  ride  up  to  a  plateau,  into  the 
".lined  embrasures  of  old  Fort  Marcy,  and 
ind  yourself  with  an  invading  American 
»rmy  looking  down  into  a  tidy  Spanish 
apital,  so  soon  to  fall  into  your  hands. 
You  go  within  the  governor's  palace  and 
1)»*  Vargas  and  the  other  Castilian 


Tone  up  your  kidneys  and 
get  out  of  your  system  all 

the  poisonous  products  of  faulty  metabolism 
which  have  naturally  resulted  from  a  sedentary 
life.  If  you  suffer  from  kidney  or  bladder  trouble, 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil  by  drinking  freely  of 

Buffalo  Lithia  Springs 

Water 

The  pressure  of  business  need  not  be  interrupted  while 
you  arc  making  yourself  “fit”  again. 

Buffalo  Lithia  Springs  Water  offers  the  conclusive  evidence 
of  thousands  of  complete  cures.  For  years  and  years  it 
has  been  the  standard  corrective  for  many  ills — particularly 
of  the  digestive  and  eliminativ  e  organs.  Hundreds  of  emi¬ 
nent  physicians  (many  of  them  standing  at  the  head  of  medi¬ 
cal  profession)  have  endorsed  Buffalo  Lithia  Springs  Water 
and  prescribed  its  use  for  the  cure  of  the  disorders 
mentioned. 

HUNTER  McGUIRE,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  late  President  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association,  said:  "I  know  from  constant  use  of  it 
personally  and  in  practice  that  the  results  obtained  from  its 
use  are  far  beyond  those  which  would  be  warranted  by  the 
analysis  given.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  cither  contains  some 
wonderful  remedial  agent  as  yet  undiscovered  by  medical  science, 
•it  its  elements  arc  so  delicately  combined  in  Nature’s  laboratory 
that  they  defy  the  utmost  skill  of  the  chemist  to  solve  the 
secret  of  their  power." 

Write  for  little  book,  “Springs  of  Health 

Buffalo  Lithia  Springs  Water  Company 

Buffalo  Lithia  Springs,  Virginia 


Your  druggist 
sells  Buffalo 
Urhta  Springs 
Water.  Phone 
lor  a  case  notv 
i 12  one-half- 
gat.  bottles ». 


Winter  Trips 
and  Cruises 

HAVANA 

Interesting  and  restful,  because  of 
the  fascinating  charms  of  tropical  life 
and  climate.  Excellent  hotels. 

Sailragt  from  New  Yofk  each  Thuf*day 
and  Saturday  at  aooa.  Through  rate*  lo 
Me  c4  Pifln,  Santiago.  He. 

NASSAU 

th*  arat  cl  the  Flat  hah  Coloaial  Govtmartt 
of  the  Bahama  a.  of  eft  many  attraction#  aa  a 
Water  reaoal. 

Balmy  climate,  chanama  aodal  life.  golf, 
bathing,  boa  bn  g.  Imoii,  polo,  nvHocxng.  etc. 

S.S.  HAVANA  If.fOO  Tea.  Du placamaaft 
5  5.  SARATOGA  If. M Tea.  Di^iacemeat 
SdwwkhUtwfrt  New  York  and  Havana 
(  Cuba )  calling  a!  Naiaau  during  the  Win  in 
month*.  Low  fair,  o I  pamagr. 

Writ*  foe  booklets . 

W.T.  k  CUBA  MAIL  B.8.  CO.  l¥iM  Llaei 
OaaaraJ  OAne«.  Pltr  14.  XaatBleer.  ft  Y. 


Are  You  Civing 
Your  Body 
A  Square  Deal  ■ 

Read 

“The  House  We  Live  In” 

A  clever  new  book  of  talks  on  the  body 
and  the  right  use  of  it,  by  Du.  Wm.  Elliot 
Griffis — world-famed  as  a  lecturer  on  various 
subjects. 

The  career  of  Dr.  Griffis  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  pro[»er  direction  of  energy  for  a  high 
purpose,  and  what  he  says  should  carry 
weight  with  all  thinking  men.  He  calls  his 
book  44  Thm  House  Wm  Livm  In".  You 
should  get  it,  read  it,  enjoy  it  and  profit  by  it. 

Cloth ,  <Kivr  200  pages,  60  cents  net; 

by  mail,  6$  cents , 

FUNK  St  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
3B4-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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I  An  Adv*rtt**ment  to  M^nuf  Acturcra, 
Merchant.!  and  Professional  Men 


Vio  of  a  cent  will  buy  Prestige 

ANY  firms  who  have  the  best  equip¬ 
ment  money  will  buy,  who  do  quality 
things  in  a  quality  way,  still  buy  sta¬ 
tionery  on  price  consideration  alone, 
strange  as  it  may  seem.  And  they 
do  this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  letters  they  mail  are  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  their  firms  who  make 
the  most  frequent  calls  on  their  customers  or  clients. 


Take  a  Pencil  and  Paper  and  Figure  it  Out 


q  A  Ulr  coat  of  ordinary  pjper  U  about  $1.50  lo  $2.00 pet  thousand  sheets.  Oo 
that  basis  Old  Hampshire  Bond  would  cost  from  1/10  of  a  cent  to  1/20  of  a 
cent  more  per  sheet.  Your  own  figures  will  prove  what  would  be  the  cost  com¬ 
pared  with  the  paper  you  use.  q  Not  counting  your  time  in  dictation,  a  series  of 
five  letters  will  cost  you  at  the  very  least  20  cents  ( for  your  stenographer's  time). 
To  have  these  letters  on  Old  Hampshire  Bond  will  cod  just  a  %  cent  more,  or 
20’ic.  For  the  extra  cent  you  have  expressed  to  your  five  customers,  subtly 
yet  forcibly,  the  standard  of  your  business.  The  appearance  and  “crackle  of 
quality**  of  Old  Hampshire  Bond  cannot  be  disregarded.  No  man  who  is 
not  proud  of  bis  business  and  its  good  name  feels  any  incentive  to  use  Old 
Hampshire  Bond. 

HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  COMPANY 

SOUTH  HADLEY  FALLS,  MASSACHUSETTS 

The  Only  Pmper  Maker*  in  the  World  Making  Bond  Paper  Exclusively 


*}  If  you  art  a  buy tt  of  buaincM  atationtry,  w«  would  like  to 
extend  to  you  the  prmUgvi  of  our  Service  Department.  Simply 
write  ua  using  your  present  letterhead  and  ilk  for  our  "S<rrk« 
Help#"  and  we  will  tend  you  frum  time  lo  time  Bulletin*  of 
Interest  to  you  whether  you  uae  Old  Hampahire  Bend  oe  not. 
Or  a  atmpU  request  will  being  you  the  Old  Hampshire  Bond 
Book  of  Specimen*— a  book  assembled  and  bound  up  lo  interest 
business  men. 


THE  VEST  POCKET 

Standard  Dictionary 

(  Abridged  frooi  Funk  At  Wsgnalli  Standard  Dicfenosfy ) 
Edited  hy  JAMES  C.  FEKNALD.  LH.D. 
Betides  having  the  largest  and  moat  modern  vo¬ 
cabulary,  this  book  contains  many  valuable  fea¬ 
tures  not  found  in  other  vest  pocket  cdtbona. 

For  Salt  at  All  Book*tort* 

Cloth,  25  Cents  -  Flexible  Leather,  50  Cents 
Indr 5  Cm*  *dd>t*«*l 

FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  CO-  Publisher* 
NEW  YORK  and  LONDON 


The  Students' 
Standard  Dictionary 

(AistJftd  Iruw  Funk  Ac  Wacnaih  Standafd  Dictwiary  ) 
By  far  the  superior  of  any  dictionary  designed  for 
a  similar  use.  For  Salt  at  All  Etoolpiorti 
Large  ftvo,  923  pages,  cloth,  leather  back, 
$2.x),  net.  Bound  in  full  leather,  $4.00,  net. 
Patent  Thumb- Notch  Index.  5<k.  extra. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
NEW  YORK  Publishers  LONDON 


Wilkinson’S  Course  of  Foreign  Classics 

By  Prof.  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson 

It  is  the  aim  of  these  books  to  supply  a  comprehensive  course  in  classics  for  the 
many  who  are  prevented  from  accomplishing  a  course  of  school  or  college  training  in 
this  important  department  of  education.  The  course  is  useful  for  those  who  are  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  foreign  languages  and  as  supplementary  reading  for  students  in 
schools  and  colleges.  In  six  volumes.  t2mo,  cloth.  With  maps  and  illustrations. 
Per  volt  Pcr  set,  $9»oo.  Three-quarters  leather,  $2.50  per  vol.;  $15.00  per  set 

AHHASOEMMUT  OF  THE  VOl.VMF.S 
pR*rAKAT"«Y  Grkmic  C«h«***  in  FjiCiVlN,  I  Courc.R  Latin  Cr»rr*«  m  F.»c.ti*n. 

ppm* amato my  Latin  Coe*'*  English.  I  C*a->ic  Fhxncm  On  «'«  in 

CuLLlU  CmiX  Coi  IN  EnGUSM.  I  CLA^IC  CflXMAN  COi'Ril  IN  ENGLISH. 

OPIMOSB  BY  S OTA  III  K  CBITiCS 

I  rlriifchi  in  tlte  ingenious  and  simp!*  plan  of  it ,  and 
in  il*  letidUMi  execution.  Pref  Mout  Cetl  Tyler, 
ternell  Vmhvrttiy 

Popular  wuifk*  *4  ihi*  kind  are  genuine  cullivatori  of 
the  public  ta*le  —  M  'ntmiiuier  Review. 


there  are 
a  Nurk  — 


I  have  read  it  much  pleasure  .  . 

*h*»  will  be  eralelul  for  just  such 
Theme,  il  eniu'erth  H tgftnien 

Prcviliarly  apt  and  instinctive.  Pdmvnd  CLerrmct 
I  SUdman. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Publisher*.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


gramh*<*s  sent  to  set  up  miniature  courts  in 
the  hi-art  of  a  little-known  and  far-distant 
land.  And  while  you  are  within  that  same 
old  pal ae< — nowadays  cleverly  wrought 
into  one  of  the  most  interacting  museums  in 
America  you  will  we  models,  pain  tines, 
and  photographs  that  depict  the  still 
earlier  folk  of  New  Mexico,  those  little- 
known  humans  who  builded  six-story 
apartment-houses  and  then  vanished — a 
thousand  years  or  mon*  before  tin*  coming 
of  Columbus.  You  can  let  your  imagina- 
tion  go  bark  pretty  nearly  aa  far  as  you 
wish  when  you  go  to  Santa  Ftf.  There  are 
accurate  proofs  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
permanent  town  bundmls  of  years  l>efon* 
the  coming  of  the  white  man  to  America. 

WONDERS  OF  THE  GRAND  CAltON 

If  you  stop  at  Santa  Fc  you  will  also 
wish  to  stop  at  the  Grand  Cafton — just  as 
great  a  lion,  alt  ho  in  a  totally  different 
way.  Wh.-n  you  gaze  dow-n  into  that 
great  mold  from  which  must  have  Issn 
east  somo  of  the  gnat  mountain  ranges  of 
America,  you  will  f«*el  that  you  have 
reached  the  ultimate  of  this  world’s  acenio 
glories.  You  may  spend  a  day  there  or  a 
month.  You  may  only  ding  to  tin*  rail 
that  lines  the  gardens  in  front  of  HI  Tovar 
and  keeps  you  from  losing  your  head  and 
dropping  down  a  sheer  two  thousand  feet  or 
more,  or  you  may  immediately  transform 
yourself  into  an  exploring  party  and  spend 
whole  weeks  on  mul«*-back.  N»*cing  the 
apparent  1\  endl«*sS  wonders  of  the  place. 
In  either  event  you  will  find  yourself  bar- 
boring  grudges  aguinst  the  train  that  hear* 
you  away.  You  may  And  yourself  thanking 
luck— -and  the  Santu  Fc  that  the  railroad 
station  is  so  near  the  brink  of  the  eaiion 
that  there  is  sun*  to  Ik*  time  enough  for 
another  run  hark  and  a  gaze  into  tin-  great 
red  place,  dry  as  a  lame  and  seemingly  as 
fathomless  and  as  mysterious  ns  the  ocean 
or  the  blue  sky  overhi*ad. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  article 
to  tell  in  detail  of  the  wonders  of  California. 
That  task,  as  has  already  l**en  said,  will 
1h*  left  to  the  midwinter  travel  issue  of 
Tiie  Literary  Diueht.  It  is.  however, 
well  to  reiterate  that  there  is  no  more 
charming  season  of  the  year  along  the 
west  coast  than  November  and  December. 
And  even  those  folk  who  lniast  that  there 
Ls  not  a  winter  that  passes  that  docs  not 
we  them  crossing  California’s  garden-wall, 
the  Sierras,  lirnl  a  novelty  awaiting  them 
this  year  in  the  practically  completed  ex¬ 
positions.  For  remember  that  California, 
who  rather  prides  herself  that  she  never 
does  anything  by  halves,  will  speak  of 
expositions  in  the  plural  number  in  tbo 
year  1913.  Not  content  with  having 
prattl’d  one  of  the  most  Uautiful  of  world 
fairs,  if  not  the  very  largest,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  most  tiring,  at  San  Francisco, 
she  has  builded  a  weond  fair,  quite  as 
large  as  those  at  Buffalo  or  at  Jamestown, 
down  on  the  hillside*  lawk  of  San  Diego. 

TIIE  TWO  GREAT  EXPOSITIONS 

The  two  exjHMutioiui  ore  totally  unlike. 
San  Francisco's  is  a  majestic  affair,  lunlt  at 
the  very  edge  of  the  Golden  Gate — the  most 
wonderful  selling  ever  given  to  a  world  s 
fair.  It  is  wrought  in  yellow  staff,  which 
will  only  gain  distinction  and  added  beauty 
as  the  buildings  begin  to  age.  Ami  those 
same  buildings  arc  rrowned  with  dome* 
and  minarets  domes  of  a  light  blue  and 
minarets  of  mis  and  hrown*  until  the 
effect  from  the  residential  aide.— hills  of  the 
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town  i»  that  of  a  Turkish  city  nestling 
there  by  the  water's  edge.  San  Diego, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  fashioned  its  fair  in 
the  soft  gray  tones  of  eonerete.  The  more 
beautiful  buildings  have  not  been  built 
of  wood  ami  staff  to  be  torn  down  when 
the  show  is  over  and  charged  off  as  archi¬ 
tectural  and  economic  waste.  They  have 
been  built  of  permanent  concrete,  and  a 
thousand  years  hence  the  San  Diegan 
should  U-  able  to  take  his  son  up  nmong  the 
hilltops  and  toll  the  fancied  and  fabled 
story  of  the  exposition  of  1915. 

From  an  economic*  standpoint  the  San 
Diego  show  is  perhaps  the  moat  interesting. 
It  ia  not  every  day  that  a  little  town  of  not 
more  than  50,000  inhabitants  and  located 
at  the  end  of  a  branch-line  railroad,  builds  a 
five-million-dollar  exposition  and  pays  for 
it  before  the  exposition  doors  open  their 
gates.  Yet  that  will  be  San  Diego’s  boast 
before  it  opens,  on  New-year’s  day  next, 
its  World's  Fair,  which  is  to  run  for  a  year 
and  a  day.  The  term  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Exjxjaition  is  hardly  shorter — from 
February  ‘JO  to  December.  The  expecta¬ 
tion  is  that  there*  will  be  few  folk  from  east 
of  the  Sierras  who  will  go  to  sex*  the  one 
without  seeing  the  other.  There*  is  no 
repetition  between  these  friendly  rivals. 
The  one  is  rather  supplemental  to  the  other. 
Together  they  form  America’s  great  peaec*- 
ful  triumph  of  1915— the  more*  triumphant 
because  of  the  bitter  eontrast  it  offers  to 
wreckage  and  desolation  overseas. 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY  CHAIR 


In  (Ilia  column. !«  di-rMir  qunliona  roar  -rum*  ih<-  rurrrul 
w  of  ward*.  ihr  f  unk  A  W  agnail,  Nn,  Standard  Dirlionar. 
k*  ruaiaultnl  aa  arbllrr. 

Penders  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


“W.  M-  B.,"  Telford,  Pa.  Plna«'  give*  the 
various  meanings  of  the  word  'creole!'  Is  it 
permissible  to  use  the  word  when  referring  to  a 
rhlld  bom  In  America  of  parents  who  come  from 
tier  many?" 

A  creole  Is  a  white  descendant  of  French  or 
Spanish  settlers  of  IxmUlana  or  the  Gulf  States. 
Also,  a  native  of  .Spanish  America  or  the  West 
Indies  of  European  (originally  French  anti  Span¬ 
ish!  parentage.  Under  the  second  definition 
the  term  may  he  applicable  to  a  child  of  German 
parentage  born  In  Spanish  America  or  the  West 
Indies,  but  we  have  never  heard  it  so  applied. 

“I-  P  "  Orrvllle  Ohio  — "  Kindly  give  me  the 
Correct  pronunciation  of  Santa  Rosa. 

San' la  ro'sa— flr*l  a  as  In  can.  second  and  third 
a  «  an  in  sofa;  a  a*  in  no. 


"R.  J.  n  ."  K cults  Park,  X.  Y.— "What  Is  the 
proper  use  of  thp  word  ‘  Profcwnor  ?  Is  It  wrong 
to  call  a  high-school  teacher  '  Prob-wor ’?  Or  is 
1:  true  that  only  a  college  or  university  man'  of 
many  years  of  experience,  the  head  of  a  depart¬ 
ment.  and  on  whom  the  honor  has  been  conferred 
thou  Id  be  called  ‘  Profcosor’?" 


A  professor  In  the  specific  meaning  of  the  term 
derignatt*  a  public  teacher  of  the  highest  rank 
who  holds  an  endowed  or  established  chair  in  a 
university  or  on,*  of  its  ooliegas.  Endowed 
barbers  of  higher  grades  of  study  are  also  called 
profi-tsors.  and  the  term  is  used  to  dwignate 
one  who  holds  a  high  salaried  (or  endowed)  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  teacher  In  an  educational  Institution. 
The  title  is  higher  than  those  of  Header.  Instructor. 
or  Lecturer.  As  a  teacher  In  a  high  school  Is 
tot  an  Instructor  of  the  highest  grade.  It  Is  techni¬ 
cally  wrong  to  style  him  "  Professor,"  but  the  word 
k  used  sometimes  as  a  title  of  courtesy,  when 
kdded  to  the  name  of  a  person  spoken  to,  and, 
taving  the  sanction  of  usage,  is  permissible.  If 
tot  distasteful  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  applied. 
That  It  might  prove  offensive  is  due  lo  the  fart 
that  the  term  has  been  much  abused,  having 


See  America  Now  on 


Now  is  the  time  to  travel  extensively  in  America,  to  visit  its  many 
great  cities,  interesting  towns  and  scenes  of  natural  grandeur- 
now,  while  European  travel  is  impracticable  owing  to  the  war. 

On  American  trips,  either  for  pleasure  or  business.  "A.  B.  A.” 
Cheques  will  relieve  you  of  much  worry  about  money  matters. 
They  are  far  safer  to  carry  than  currency,  which  can  seldom  be 
recovered  if  lost  or  stolen. 

No  red  tape  is  involved  in  using  "A.  B.  A."  them  at  your  Bank 

Cheques.  The  holder  simply  countersigns  a  or  trnte  far  information  as  to 
cheque,  and  pays  his  bill.  It  is  as  easy  as  sign-  *****  ****  ^  obtained  in 

*ng  •  personal  cheque.  "A.  B.A."  Cheques,  how-  >OH’  * *' 
ever,  are  accepted  where  a  personal  check  or  a  BANKERS  TRUST  CO. 

draft  might  naturally  be  refused— at  hotels  and  ***  Y*rkCUy 

ticket  offices,  in  Pullmans  and  by  the  best 


plans— get  a  low  factory  price 
outfit.  Year's  Trial-Cash  or 
neats— We  Pay  the  Freight. 

A§k  for  Furnace  Catalog  97  S 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

Manufacturer* 
Kalamazoo,  •  Mich. 

L  We  mafca  a  foil  Une  of  Rum. 

V  Stove*.  Kurnev.  Metal  KitrVn 
L  Cannot a  and  Gm*  Stove*.  Mnv- 
A  Uoo  which  caUiog  is  vanUd. 


a  Kalamazoo 


Direct  to  You 


/,  of  warmth  you  want  dur¬ 

ing  the  day.  a  lower  tern- 
I  permute  for  the  night  and 
secure  automatically  at  the 
'getting  up  hour*’  a  return  to 
daytime  temperature  with 

TtyLf/AfAfCAPOL/S' 

^  Sri  Hear  Regulator 

A  vilk  tine  attachment 

I  Not  only  maintain**  tbeaeeven, 
sj  heal l lif ul  temperature*  but 
j  doeaaway  with  nil  worry  acul 

I#  constant  at 

f  Soon  |uyM  lor  Itaelf  In  furl 

saved. 

Model  equipped  m-lth 
square  clock  mvr«  an  S- 
lUyenkroOiotli  time  If 4fM 

morning  rhirngr 

aithonetaind.nu.  I 

Th*’  "M in  nr*  polls”  i«  JJ  H 

%%ith  an>  heating  JjH  §8 

1’lant  Sold.  US  ■ 

•  tvl  puar.intt-ed  by  the  OjJ 
bratfng  trade  rmy.  |  .  j 

Hr  lie /or  booklet. 

Minneapolis 
lleat  K emulator 

Company  /J 

Ki.  ti>ry  ml  i  .rn»TaI 

Office*  •  11^ 

27M  F  j c r t  h  Atr.  go. 

KlBAfapolia,  Minn. 


Warm  at 
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Inrcrsoll  Quality  constantly  advance*. 
The  Price  remains  the  same. 


How  Prohibitive  Price 
Handicapped  the  Nation 

If  nude  million!  or  j »rs»f)'.e  do  without 
hct. 

Even  <Uy  h  waited  minute*  and  (juarrer 
lnMiri  fur  aU  their  million*. 

Ir  retarded  the  growth  of  punctuality  and 
rtfktrfHv  in  Anirtaa. 

It  fiMterrd  habit*  of  U*«nrw  and  sloth . 

The  pfke  uf  pad  w  itclie*  w«u  prohibitive 
(•name  it  cu«t  $a  ttiiuh  to  make  them  that 
rndlioitt  of  people  had  to  d*»  oil  hoot 

Today  the  power  uf  the  I'rohibuite  Price  b 


American  geniu*  found  the  way  to  simplify 
watch  curiMf ucriott  while  maintaining  time¬ 
keeping  accuracy. 

The  whole  world  U  l»rttrf  lot  the  invention 
"f  the  JSta.RSOM.  DOLLAR  WATCH, 
Jt  is  one  of  the  ni.ir\eh  uf  the  age1 
Ir  it  the  gtrjt  trachrv  of  punctuality  and 
pin  iuon. 

It  Jiat  made  Time  the  %er\ ant  of  the  million*. 
Forty  millioni  of  people  havr  bought  it,  and 
fifteen  thousand  more  are  buying  it  every  day. 
It  i»  told  at  the  uniform  puce  of  ONE 
DOLLAR  all  over  the  country,  by  60,000 
dealers  —  in  even  city,  town  and  hamlet  — any 
tewtlrr  can  tell  you  one. 

Look  liurp  fuf  the  twfttfic  INCvhRSOLL 
on  the  dial. 

ROBT.  H.  JNGERSOLL  A  BRO 

\  I  {  Fourth  Acenue,  New  Vufk 


been  used  by  charlatans,  magicians.  prestidigita¬ 
tors.  jugglers,  and  Instructor*  In  dancing,  as  well 
as  exponents  of  phrenology  without  due  and 
accredited  title  thereto. 

"8.  P.  H.."  Chartartoa.  W.  Va. — “In  speaking 
of  nkHadiw.  mump*,  whooping-cough,  etc.,  is  the 
use  of ’the’  as  a  modifier  proper?  For  example. 
*  Ellen  I  Lin  ihr  mmtlm  ,M 

The  use  of  the  definite  article  empharize*  the 
character  of  the  disoa.se  which  Its  omission 
would  not  do.  •‘Ellen  has  measles**  may  mean 
she  lias  French  or  Herman  measles,  or  black  or 
confluent  measles,  whereas  the  measles  designate* 
the  disease  commonly  so  called — a  contagious 
eruptive  fever  affecting  children. 

“8.  W.  T."  Montreal.  Can.—"  Kindi*  decide 
the  following  controversy:  *A‘  claims  that  it  Is 
comet  to  hyphenate  the  word  ‘ reasonable.* 
when  then*  Is  insufficient  space  at  the  end  of  a  line 
to  print  the  full  wonl  in  typewritten  or  printed 
matter,  as  follow * — *  rea-sormhle  *  *  B *  claims 

that  hyphenating  the  word  as  shown  Is  Incorrect. 
Kindly  expretw  your  opinion  an  to  whether  ‘A* 
or  *11*  is  right,  ami  cpinte  authority  or  rule 
rovering  the  case." 

The  word  reasonable  Is  one  of  four  syllable* 
reasonable,  and  can  Is*  divided  reason-able  or 
reasnn-ahle.  according  to  space,  but  not  reasona-btc 
Tbrac  di\ Infotis  an*  governed  by  orthoepy  and 
typographical  usage. 

"T.  J.  C.."  Conyers.  C.a. — "d)  In  a  recent 
article  the  author  cites  reasons  as  •First.*  ‘Sec¬ 
ondly.-  and  ‘Thirdly.’  Why  should  It  not  I** 

‘  Firstly/  If  the  other  two  are  correct?  (2)  When 
Is  the  wonl  •  doubt lesnly*  used?  Please  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  'doubthw*.'  (3)  I*  It  not  correct 
to  say  *|  fed  badly'?*' 

(1)  The  wools  usisl  an*  correct  The  wonl 
••first"  Is  lt*Hf  an  adverb  and  flora  not  need  -ly. 
Tlirn*  Is  a  word  "firstly,**  but  its  urn*  I  .  not  com¬ 
mon  among  careful  w  riters,  all  ho  its  usage  datra 
from  1532.  <2t  There  Is  no  difference  between 

"doubtless  "  and  " doubt leraly  " .  hotharcadvorb*. 
and  the  latter  K*  a  men*  variant  of  the  former. 
(3 >  "I  feel  badly"  Is  not  correct;  it  Is  a  slang 
expression  for  "I  feel  ill  "  One  may  say  "I  feel 
bad/*  hut  "  I  ffs-l  badly"  Is  as  Inadmissible  as  "I 
fed  Uly  "  would  lie. 

"  D  A  T./*  New  York.  N.  Y. — "  What  was 
the  value  of  the  ducat,  and  where  was  It  current?" 

The  Vrnr/ifln  ducat  was  a  gold  coin  worth  in 
about  U  shillings,  or  about  $2.25  In  IJH7  Its 
value  liad  depreciated  to  that  of  half  an  English 
noble,  which  varied  from  J  shillings  and  ^  pence 
to  S  shillings,  or  83  cents  to  $1.26.  In  /49*  Its 
value  varied  from  4  shillings  and  7  pence  to  4 
shillings  and  3  pence.  In  ICIS  It  was  worth  7 
shillings  and  fi  pence  iat>out  $1.88),  and  In  /K2J 
U  shilling*  ami  fi  iN*nc«*  ($2,341).  But  the  ducat 
of  Shakespeare's  time  varied  in  value  from  3  shil¬ 
lings  and  4  jicnce  <83  cents)  to  4  shillings  and  2 
|SDCC  ($1.00). 

"C.  K  ."  Philadelphia.  Pa. — "Please  translate 
'Non  tl  Mconlar  di  iw*  "' 

Tile  pliranr  you  cite  means  "You  do  not 

remember  me." 

"A.  J.  K."  Atnericua.  f*a. — "Please  answer  the 
following;  ill  Whv  do  we  call  some  of  our  paper 
i writing)  foolsran?  (2)  What  causes  dog-days? 
(3)  Why  dom  Easter  Sunday  come  sometimes 
In  March  and  sometime*  In  April?" 

(1)  Foolscap  Is  defined  as;  " Writing-paper 
about  13  by  Irt  inches  in  size.  usually  folded  to 
make  pages  13  by  H  Inches:  It  was  formerly 
watermark iil  with  a  fool's  cap  and  bells,  whence 
the  name,  in  England.  also. a  printing- pa  per  of  the 
same  size  "  (2)  Dog-days  is  a  term  characterizing 

"the  hot.  sultry  season  of  summer  during  parts 
of  July  and  August*  so  called  from  the  fact  that 
the  rising  of  the  dog-6tar  i  Sirius)  la.  during  that 
period,  coincident  with  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
Owing  to  the  prrnrwion  of  the  equinoxes  tlu* 
date  of  the  heliaeal  rising  of  Sirius  has  varied 
through  the  centuries.  The  dog-days  are  now 
usually  counted  from  July  3  to  August  11,  that 
l*.  2tl  day*  before  and  20  day*  afl4*r  the  con¬ 
junction.  (3)  Easter  is  a  movable  feast  and. 
according  to  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  is  the 
first  Sunday  afl«*r  the  pa.*clial  full  moon,  that  is. 
the  full  moon  that  occur*  on  the  day  of  the  vernal 
equinox.  March  21.  or  on  any  of  the  28  days 
following  that  date  Consequently,  the  earliest 
date  on  which  Raster  can  fall  is  March  22.  and  the 
latest  Ls  April  25.  It  Is  considered  the  great 
movable  feast  of  the  Christian  year. 


This  Underwear 
Follows 
Every 
Curve 

If  you  have  been 
buying  undercloth¬ 
ing  that  fits  here 
and  there  with 
plenty  of  slack  be¬ 
tween  fits,  you  have 
been  denying  your¬ 
self  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  pleasures  en¬ 
joyed  by  good  dressers.  Underwear 
that  touches  the  body  all  over  gives  the 
greatest  comfort  This  is  one  of  the 
features  that  distinguish  the 

Original 
Spring-Needle 
Knit  Underwear 

Made  by 

Cooper-of-Bennington 

No  one  has  ever  equaled  the  soft 
springy  fabric  from  which  these  gar¬ 
ments  are  made.  And  with  the 
added  comfort  of  the  patented  closed 
crotch,  it  is  the  best 
underwear  you  can 
buy. 

If  your  dealer  does 
not  carry  them,  tell 
him  to  get  them  from 

Sole  Distributors  CHICAGO 


BeNNIMOTOftW. 


oneu 

^  at  Your  * 
Fingers'  Ends 

\\\M  Train  your  fin*rn»  to 
\3VL’  typcwililnf  »pr«i 

StSSu*-*  *Unr  ’ 

The  Tulloas  Tom  h  System 
.  will  double  or  treble  yo ur 
speed.  accuracy.  /.VCf ).lf £ ,r  A  specialised  course* 
tlml  a  different  from  others* 


•  to  greater 
I  arid  you'll 
’  that’s  paid 


Tul/oss  SP%88Ti/pewriting 

Rfcotniml  Mandard  mrthoil  for  over  i  j  vests. 

II uiuirrtfa  t>l  graduate*  earnm*  fj<  to  Jjs  ■  week.  I. rain 

at  home.  No  time  lo«t.  Chuns*  from  saght  mrthtM]  to 
T ull«-«  Touch  si4du*Uy  without  confuumt. 
error*  or  lo-t  speed.  Koy  lrm«.  upair  time , 
to  to  loo  word*  per  minute  guaranteed. 

This  Course  on  Trial — Write 
for  detail*  at  free  is hcJ*r ■  *»>,  easy  payment 
plan  and  oof  til «  48  s»ag*  pro-peciu*. 
All  free.  \S  Pie  today. 

The  Tullosi  School 

3270ColU,«  Hill 
Sprincficld  Ohio 
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DEMOCRACY’S  CASE  BEFORE  THE  VOTERS 


THE  MOST  FORMIDABLE  single  piece  of  artillery 
that  has  been  brought  to  bear  in  the  campaign  leading 
up  to  the  Congressional  elections  next  Tuesday  is  ap¬ 
parently  President  Wilson’s  letter  to  Majority  Leader  Under¬ 
wood,  and  as  this  indicates  the  Democratic  line  of  attack,  so 
the  return  Are  of  the  Republican  editors  reveals,  in  turn,  the 
-aliber  of  their  ordnance  and  diseloses  the  strength  of  their 
position.  In  this  letter — hailed  in  the  Democratic  camp  as  the 
most  convincing  record  of  achievement  ever  submitted  as  an 
argument  for  continuing  a  party  iu  power,  and  belittled  by  the 
merny  a»  a  document  conceived  in  an  atmosphere  of  misleading 
optimism— the  President  descrila-s  the  principal  results  of  a 
year  and  a  half  of  legislative  activity  by  a  Congress  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  Democratic.  In  the  coming  election,  for  the  first  time, 
one-third  of  the  Senators  as  well  as  all  the  Representatives  an* 
to  lie  chosen  by  popular  vote,  and  the  President's  letter,  while 
a«ldrest  to  Mr.  Underwood,  is  virtually  an  appeal  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  his  party.  Altho  the  original 
Wilson  program  of  legislation  has  already  been  written  into  the 
statute-books,  practically  in  its  entirety,  in  a  session  of  Congress 
of  unprecedented  duration,  the  Democratic  editors  remind  us 
that  in  the  remaining  two  and  a  half  years  of  his  Administration 
many  problems  will  still  confront  him,  and  they  plead  that 
his  task  be  not  made  more  difficult  by  the  election  of  a  hostile 
Congress.  The  President  himself  is  confident  that  ‘‘a  practical 
nation "  will  realize  that  the  Democracy  is  the  only  party  now- 
available,  and  will  not  ‘‘substitute  in  the  midst  of  great  tasks 
flit  her  a  party  upon  which  a  deep  demoralization  lias  fallen  or  a 
party  wrhieh  has  not  grown  to  the  stature  that  would  warrant 
its  assuming  the  responsible  burden  of  the  State.” 

The  single  purpose  running  through  the  Democratic  program, 
w?  read  in  the  President's  letter,  has  been  ‘‘to  destroy  private 
control  and  set  business  free."  The  three  great  steps  by  which 
be  believes  this  purpose  to  have  b«*en  realized  are  seen  in  the 
Democratic  tariff,  currency,  and  antitrust  legislation.  He 
Umenta  the  fact  that  the  European  War  has  prevented  a  fair 
test  of  the  new  tariff  as  a  means  of  stimulating  competition, 
tnd  thereby  bringing  prices  “to  their  normal  level  again."  The 
mrreucy  legislation  he  describees  as  "creating  a  democracy  of 
ffedit" — which  moves  ono  editor  to  remark  that  it  is  also  "a 
credit  to  Democracy" — and  the  new'  trust  laws  he  characterizes 
»s  "an  effort  to  kill  monopoly  in  the  seed.”  This  same  purpose  to 
destroy  private  control  and  set  business  free,  he  remarks  in¬ 


cidentally,  has  been  the  chief  object  "of  the  foreign  policy  of  tho 
Government  during  the  last  eighteen  months."  Business,  he 
claims,  has  already  adjusted  itself  to  the  changed  conditions 
brought  ahout  by  the  Democratic  tariff  “with  singular  ease  and 
elasticity,"  because  "the  now  conditions  are,  in  fact,  more  normal 
than  the  old.”  The  loss  of  revenue  due  to  lower  schedules,  ho 
reminds  us,  was  replaced  by  an  income  tax.  "which  in  part 
shifted  tho  burden  of  taxation  from  the  shoulders  of  every 
consumer  in  the  country,  great  or  small,  to  shoulders  more 
certainly  ablo  to  bear  it."  Then  came  the  war,  crippling  our 
foreign  trade  and  necessitating  a  "war-tax”: 

"We  had  time  to  learn  from  the  actual  administration  of  the 
law  that  the  revenues  resulting  from  the  double  change  would 
have  l*een  abundant  had  it  not  bran  for  the  breaking  out  of  the 
present  war  in  Europe,  which  affects  almost  every  route  of  trade 
and  every  market  in  the  world  outside  of  the  United  States. 
Until  the  war  ends  and  until  its  effects  upon  manufacture  and 
commerce  have  been  corrected  we  shall  have  to  impose  addi¬ 
tional  taxes  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  such  part  of  our  import 
duties  as  the  war  cuts  off  by  cutting  off  the  imports  themselves — 
a  veritable  war-tax,  tho  we  are  not  at  war;  for  war,  and  only 
war,  is  the  cause  of  it.” 

The  next  paragraph  is  apparently  an  answer  to  tho  Republican 
assertion  that  the  need  of  a  war-tax  is  caused  not  so  much  by 
the  war  as  by  the  defects  of  the  Democratic  tariff: 

"It  is  fortunate  that  the  reduction  of  tho  duties  came  first. 
The  import  duties  collected  under  the  old  tariff  constituted 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  than  do  the  duties  under  the  new.  A  still  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  revenue  would  have  been  cut  off  by  the  war  had  the 
old  taxes  stood  and  a  larger  war-tax  would  have  been  necessary 
us  a  consequence.  No  miscalculation,  no  lack  of  foresight,  has 
created  the  necessity  for  the  taxes,  but  only  a  great  catastrophe 
world-wide  in  its  operation  and  effects." 

Turning  to  his  party’s  antitrust  legislation,  ho  says: 

"With  similar  purpose  and  in  a  like  temper  tho  Congress  has 
sought,  in  the  Trade  Commission  Bill  and  in  the  Clayton  Bill, 
to  make  men  in  a  small  way  of  business  as  free  to  succeed  as 
men  in  a  big  way  and  to  kill  monopoly  in  the  seed.  Before 
these  bills  were  passed  the  law  was  already  clear  enough  that 
monopolies  once  formed  were  illegal  and  could  be  dissolved  by 
direct  process  of  law  and  those  who  had  created  them  punished 
as  for  crime. 

"But  there  was  no  law  to  check  the  process  by  which  mon¬ 
opoly  was  built  up  until  the  tree  was  full  grown  and  its  fruit  de¬ 
veloped,  or,  at  any  rate,  until  the  full  opportunity  for  monopoly 
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had  been  created.  With  this  new  legislation  there  is  clear  and 
sufficient  law  to  check  and  destroy  the  noxious  growth  in  its 
infancy. 

“Monopolies  are  built  up  by  unfair  methods  of  competition, 
and  the  new  Trade  Commission  has  power  to  forbid  and  pre¬ 
vent  unfair  competition,  whether  upon  a  big  scale  or  upon  a 
little;  whether  just  begun  or  grown  old  and  formidable.  Mon¬ 
opoly  is  created  also  by  putting  the  same  men  in  charge  of  a 
variety  of  business  enterprises,  whether  apparently  related  6r 
unrelated  to  one  another,  by  means  of  interlocking  directorates. 
That  the  Clayton  Bill  now  in  large  measure  prevents. 

“Incidentally  justice  has  been  done  the  laborer.  His  labor 
is  no  longer  to  be  treated  as  if  it 
were  merely  an  inanimate  object  of 
commerce  disconnected  from  tin- 
fortunes  and  happiness  of  a  living 
human  being,  to  be  dealt  with  a> 
an  object  of  sale  and  liarter.  Bui 
(hat,  great  as  it  is,  is  hardh 
more  t  han  the  natural  and  inevitable 
corollary  of  a  law  whose  object  is 
individual  freedom  and  initiative 
as  against  any  kind  of  private 
domination.” 

Pausing  to  emphasize  “the  par¬ 
ticular  point  of  principle  in  which 
the  Democratic  party  differs  from 
its  opponents  most  sharply,"  the 
President  says  that  while  “it  is 
our  purpose  to  destroy  monopoly 
and  maintain  competition  as  the 
only  effectual  instrument  of  busi¬ 
ness  liberty,”  the  Republicans  and 
I*rogroHsives  would  “adopt  mon¬ 
opoly  into  the  realm  of  law  and 
seek  merely  to  regulate  it  and 
moderate  it  in  its  operation." 

Turning  to  his  party’s  reform  of 
the  currency — a  reform  the  need  of 
which  had  been  admitted  for  a 
generation  or  more — he  says  in 
part: 

“Let  bankers  explain  the  tech¬ 
nical  features  of  the  new  system. 

Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  it  provides  a  currency  which  expands 
as  it  is  needed  and  contracts  when  it  is  not  needed;  a  currency 
which  comes  into  existence  in  response  to  the  call  of  every  man 
who  can  show  a  going  business  and  a  concrete  basis  for  extend¬ 
ing  credit  to  him.  however  obscure  or  prominent  he  may  be. 
however  big  or  little  his  business  transactions . 

"1  think  we  an-  justified  in  speaking  of  this  as  a  democracy 
of  credit.  Credit  is  at  the  disposal  of  every  man  who  can  show 
energy  and  assets.  Each  region  of  the  country  is  set  to  study 
its  own  needs  and  opportunities  and  the  whole  country  stands 
by  to  assist.  It  is  self-government  as  well  as  democracy.” 

After  expressing  gratification  that  he  was  privileged  “to  have 
a  share  in  such  labors,"  the  President  continues: 

“The  Democratic  party  is  now,  in  fact,  the  only  instrument 
ready  to  the  country’s  hand  by  which  anything  can  be  ac¬ 
complished.  It  is  united,  as  the  Republican  party  is  not;  it  is 
strong  and  full  of  the  zest  of  sober  achievement  u^d  has  been 
rendered  confident  by  carrying  out  a  great  constructive  program 
such  as  no  other  party  has  attempted;  it  is  absolutely  ft*©  from 
the  entangling  alliances  which  made  the  Republican  party, 
even  before  its  rupture,  utterly  unserviceable  as  an  instrun  ent 
of  reform;  its  thought,  its  ambition,  its  plans  are  of  the  viiol 
present  and  the  hopeful  future." 

The  Democratic  press  add  very  little  to  the  argument  as 
made  by  their  leader,  so  we  may  now  turn  to  the  Republican  and 
Progressive  papers  for  their  reply.  The  feature  of  President 
Wilson's  letter  which  most  opens  it  to  criticism,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Republican  New  York  Tribune,  "is  its  tendency  to 
translate  laws  into  results  aud  take  for  granted  that  a  bill  passed 
•s  the  same  thing  as  a  reform  achieved."  Thus  he  speaks  of 
':*©  new  tariff  as  on  instrument  for  the  curbing  of  monopoly 


and  the  lowering  of  prices,  but  "the  brief  operation  of  the  law 
up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War  showed  no  influence  on 
prices  and  no  stimulation  of  the  small  producor  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  could  detect."  While  admitting  that  the  untried  Cur¬ 
rency  Act.  “for  all  its  compromises,  may  well  improve  our 
currency  system,"  The  Tribune  dismisses  the  claim  that  it  will 
create  u  democracy  of  credit  as  “sheer  imagining  the  pursuit 
of  a  phrase."  As  for  the  Clayton  Bill,  it  continues,  "the  only 
fields  of  ‘fresh  individual  endeavor’  it  is  likely  to  open  an-  thov 
of  litigation."  If  business  has  been  set  free,  concludes  Tbt 

Tribune,  "it  has  had  to  pay 
dearly  for  that  freedom."  Other 
Republican  papers  who  these  ob¬ 
jections  and  add  to  the  count.  "It 
is  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  the 
points  of  the  letter  in  detail."  r**- 
tuarks  the  Buffalo  Express,  "Iw*- 
cause  it  is  so  for  out  of  touch  with 
the  times  that  even  the  signature  of 
the  President  will  hardly  avail  to 
interest  anybody  in  it."  “The 
real  significance  of  Mr.  Wilson ’s 
long  npology."  declares  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Standard  Union ,  “is  that  he 
is  scared  by  the  signs  of  a  Re¬ 
publican  tidal  wave  beginning  to 
rise”;  and  The  Times  of  the  same 
city  says  that  in  his  list  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  Democratic  legislation  the 
President  has  neglected  to  enter 
the  following  items:  “Uneasiness 
and  distrust  among  our  financiers; 
a  deflected  revenue  and  increas'd 
domestic  taxation;  the  avenue* 
of  employment  overcrowded  with 
nnxious  applicants,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  facing  a  season  of  depression 
that  no  high-sounding  rhetoric  can 
dissipate  or  oven  minimize."  "The 
people  have  formed  their  own 
judgment  about  the  work  of  this  Congress,"  says  the  Philadelphia 
Press,  “and  the  President’s  fulsome  praise  of  it  is  not  going  to 
make  them  think  any  bettor  of  it."  “A  gnat  many  thousands 
of  men  connected  in  some  capacity  or  other  with  the  industrial 
establishments  and  plants  of  Pennsylvania  can  not  refrain  a 
smile  when  they  read  that  ’business  has  already  adjust'd  itself 
the  new  conditions  with  singular  ease  and  elasticity,’"  remarks 
tin-  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  The  Tariff  Law,  this  paper  goes  on 
to  say,  "has  been  a  rank  failure  and  a  positive  danger  ";  the 
Banking  1-aw  may  lie  of  some  benefit."  but  “it  has  not  yet  even 
reached  the  experimental  stage'*;  and  the  Antitrust  Law  is 
merely  “one  more  theory  foisted  upon  the  country. ’’  Another 
Philadelphia  Republican  paper.  The  Telegraph,  points  out  that 
the  measures  for  which  the  Democracy  claims  credit  are  not 
yet  in  operation,  with  the  exception  of  the  tariff,  and  that  any 
extolling  of  their  virtues  is  “mere  assumption."  “The  reserve 
bank  system,  ten  months  after  the  law  was  passed,  is  not  yet 
completely  organized,"  it  says,  and  "the  Trade  Commission 
authorized  has  not  yet  been  appointed.”  The  President’s 
reference  to  setting  business  free,  thinks  the  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat,  would  have  sounded  better  a  year  ago  than  it  will 
now,  "after  so  many  men  have  been  released  from  the  thraldom 
<  f  daily  toil  and  are  now  ‘free’  indeed."  His  prediction  con¬ 
cerning  the  new  Currency  Law,  says  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch, 
is  'a  confident  view  of  a  question  yet  to  la*  determined."  More- 
ov»  \  adds  tne  same  pafier,  “he  entirely  ignores  the  fact  that  be 
and  Congress  were  elected  under  a  pledge  to  retrench  on  the 
large  expenditures  of  previous  Administrations,  and  that  this 
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pledge  was  wholly  ignored  by  his  party  in  the  prevent  Congress." 
The  Pittsburg  (iazette-Time*  affirms  that  the  Wilson  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  “come  nearer  to  destroying  all  eredit  than  any 
Administration  since  Grover  Cleveland's  second.”  And  the 
Hartford  Courard  warns  the  country  that  behind  Democracy's 
»ar  on  “private  control”  lurks  the  menace  of  “a  system  of 
official,  bureaucratic  control  by  the  political  agents  of  an  auto¬ 
cratic  Government.”  “  In  politics  and  the  policy  of  the  State.” 
affirms  the  Hartford  paper,  “i’nvident  Wilson  and  George  III. 
of  England  are  two  of  the  same  kind.”  And  the  Baltimore 
American,  replying  to  his  argument  that  a  “war-tax”  would 
have  been  even  more  necessary  under  the  Puyne-Aldrich  Tariff, 
ays: 

“The  President  curiously  reasons  that  if  the  tariff  had  been 
higher  the  reduction  of  receipt*  through  war  (Hindi lions  would 
have  been  greater.  Such  loss  would  be  purely  hypothetical 
the  actual  loss  from  a  gaunt  tariff  schedule  is  so  real  that  it  is  a 
mercy  to  the  Democrats  that  the  war  mantles  it.  The  country 
is  definitely  on  a  deficit  footing.  What  has  the  country  to  say?” 

Turning  to  Progressive  comment,  we  find  praise  mingled 
with  criticism.  “Tlinnks  to  strikingly  able  leadership,”  say* 
the  Baltimore  AViw,  “the  Democratic  parly  can  go  into  tile 
campaign  with  a  record  of  things  accomplished  that  hulk  big 
in  the  aggregate.”  It  adds  that  “in  the  matter  of  currency 
reform,  admittedly  the  greatest  piece  of  constructive  legisla¬ 
tion  enacted  in  many  years,  the  President  may  fairly  jioint  to 
the  indorsement  of  the  law  by  almost  the  entire  financial  world.” 
To  the  Chicago  Tribune ,  on  the  other  hand,  “the  Wilson  letter 
is  not  politics;  it  is  poetic  literature  utterly  divorced  from 
reality.”  And  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail  we  find  this  critical  discussion  of  the  effects  of  Democratic 
lawmaking: 

“Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe*,  last  August,  there 
was  an  agreed  opinion  that  Democratic  legislation,  and  threats 
»f  more  legislation,  had  worked  badly.  Trade  and  manu¬ 
facturing  reflected  conditions  of  wide-spread  discontent.  Every- 
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body  looked  for  a  disastrous  Democratic  reverse  at  the  November 
elections. 

“The  war — not  the  Democratic  *  program' — has  changed  that 
situation.  The  havoc  that  a  Democratic  tariff  was  Hteadily 
causing  has  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  world-wide  upheaval. 
For  fhe  present  there  is  a  greater  barrier  to  European  competi¬ 
tion  than  any  tariff  ever  was.  It  will  remain  for  a  long  time 
to  come. 

“Because  of  this  barrier  no  one  can  estimate  how  much  it. 
would  have  cost  American  manufacturers  to  adjust  their  product 
and  their  pay-rolls  to  the  foreign  competition  which  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Congress  invited.  The  increasing  foreign  trade  baluucc 
against  this  country,  shown  by  the  figures  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  this  year,  is  only  a  suggestion  of  what  was  in  store*  for 
us  had  Europe  remained  at  peace . 

“The  people  will  not  duet  a  Democratic  Congress  committed 
to  ‘destroying’  business,  even  tbo  it  be  *hig  business.'  They  are- 
now  engaged  in  patiently  taking  care*  of  such  business  as  the 
country  now  ha*,  and  eagerly  seeking  more*— not  less. 

“This  year’s  verdict  at  the  ballot-box  will  he  for  constructive, 
not  destructive,  measures  at  Washington.” 

“None  but  the  intolerant  partizan  will  begrudge  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  satisfaction  which  he  expresses  in  his  letter  to  Repre¬ 
sentative  Underwood  over  the  achievements  of  Congress,” 
thinks  the  Philadelphia  I’ubiir  Ledger,  an  independent  paper 
which  of  late  has  seemed  to  have  ut  least  one  foot  in  the  Republi¬ 
can  camp.  The  credit  for  them*  achievements,  it  adds,  belongs 
to  the  President  more*  than  to  his  party.  Glancing  at  other 
Independent  papers,  we  find  many  similar  tributes  to  the  quality 
of  the  President’s  leadership.  “He  is  not  only  the  ablest 
advocate,  hut  the  most  substantial  achievement  and  chief  good 
fortune  of  his  party,'*  says  the  New  York  Sun.  while  the  Spring- 
field  Republican  finds  him  worthy  of  this  high  praise: 

“Both  friend  and  foe  may  Im*  found  testifying  that  the  country 
has  an  unusual  President.  He  is  fit  to  lead.  He  must  remain 
the  executive  head  of  the  nation  through  the  life  of  another 
Congress.  It  would  lx*  a  misfortune  to  deprive  him  of  the  sup¬ 
port  and  the  freedom  of  initiative  and  accomplishment  which  a 
friendly  Congress  would  give  to  hitn.” 
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.  v  *  a'*  «r.t  %r*J  Mr.  Herman  Hiddit  '  N»  f  \ork 

-?•  ••;  >*u4.#  *  %jv^t..v  that  th*  *»>urw-  rK-»*nlly  puwik! 

V*  iSr  •  *•-»  a-.  ->ar  A'Unv  **»a-t  i-  '#in**in<L«t«*nt  alik** 

»  v#?  rr.  *..  .:.'++**••  a-  a  n*iifral  ?ra4inir  nation  an«I  with 

**#f  ^  *jf  an  iri'b  j»  rnl«  rif  B«vr.M  Far 

f*jr#**r.*A* *•*  #*v *t.  i*  lb*  a.«*urarif*  of  tin*  N»  w  York 

J',4r*/tf  *4*  ( '.tummrf'  •r.jkr  *Ml,4-r»*  a*  nothin?  to  ?*-t  *x*il*d  over,” 
itx*z.  ✓r.  a-  r»Utiont  *#f  fhe  t  niu-d  Stat**  and  CJn-at 

hf;4AiO  4r*-  a4#-#sr^*h#*r  fn«*ndly  and  th*  i  Jov*rTun*ul  of  4*a*h  »< 

*r. *.'*<•  *o  bar.*  ffH-ni  »-**fit|fjii*  §4i.‘"  The  Bnniklvn  E'VjU  b 
9t**i  "»*-  n»t-d  not  *xj«-Tt  any  di-play  of  volcanic 
irX  /raV<o  from  Wadiirifc  on."  and  that  ‘Mb*  British  (iovrrti* 
Tt.AU9  v..l  4o  all  in  it-  to  wtmioI h  ov*r  th«-  nituatkin."  It 

f*i«  m  trf*dp'tif«?.  mor»*oviT,  that  “flu*  right#  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  fnl  fVrfftp* ny  mill  I-  fully  -uf*-?uard»d.*’ 

T>  hr* whilst,  44  i/i-<|  #ifT  .sandy  and  now  bidd  at  Halifax, 

and  *b*  EUrlonn,  ^i/^l  oft  th*  north  ona*«f  of  Scotland.  were 
IjoMi  until  r*-#*  nflv  und*r  th*  Clirman  lla?.  and  the  *hi*f  question 
involved  in  the  validity  of  tle  ir  transfer.  The  John  I).  Rockr- 
Jslbr.  oti  the  other  hand,  ha-  always  hr#  n  an  American  #hip 
•ailing  urnh-r  the  Atn*riimn  flag.  and  conn-fiuent ly  a  protect 
from  our  State  Department  raumd  its  immediate  release. 
a#''ornj«inhd  hy  the  following  explanation  of  the  seizure: 

"The  Jnhf\ i  I).  !(*>cl:tf*llrr  m;*>  detained  because  there  mas 
rio«liin?  t4i  ^liom  in  her  pa|M-rs  fi>r  whom  the  oil  sh*  carried  was 
defined-  It  mas  only  consumed  ‘to  f»r«I»T/  It  has  U*en  now 
a^ertnirnd  that  the  oil  hi  h*  r  tanks  ua*  fh*stim*d  f«»r  the  Danish 
|v?ri#|cijrn  t‘«mip:inv.  and  that  flu  re  i-  mi  lh*nmark  an  etnl>uruo 
i»n  I'XiKirtatjon,  Dinetioa4  m«re  at  om-e  ?iv4*n  for  the  release 
of  the  ve-M*I.  Fuel  and  lubricant*  were  declared  i*onditional 
e/uilraUiucl  hy  the  poMlumatnm  of  August  4.” 

Tb«  ••H  i-**  of  tJi*" •**  wi/.un*  i-  Oa^at  Britain's  suspicion  that 
:*-f r*tb-uni,  mlueh  plays  an  important  part  in  imelcm  military 


^  1 1.  :.^r  il.  I  i 
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t'  r»a-hirjf  l.^rniany  by  »iv  o t  Danish  {K>rts. 
(■crm&ny  (rrva:  qoan:i:>>*  ol  it.  fw  her  war  automobiles, 

7.t an.i  s»m;i!»n^. 

‘h^  war  both  th^  fiTr-iii.’/!  ami  thr  I’laturui  flow  thp 
(i.rman  ri:u?  an«i  w.  r>-  own.-.!  by  a  lb  rman  sul»sidiary  of  the 
>tan.iar»l  Oil  Company.  In  th«f  New  York  Tribune  we  rviul: 

•’If  the  froutid  for  the  -  i/ur»>  of  the  tank-^teoniship  Hrindilla 
is  her  trau>f»r  from  (irfman  to  Am.nean  nui^try,  th«*re  is  a 
pretty  intemanoiuil  hval  squabble  in  pr»>s|>*-.-v.  An-orditiK  to 
one  ref..rt.  the  s*inir*-  «x<  expected  by  Washington  an<l  is 
«l«-ign»-d  as  a  t«-si  If  lb i»  is  true,  the  Halifax  prir^wourt  is 

likely  to  wiin«-«  a  niemonbh  arvunn  nt  that  will  seareely  end 
with  its  desnsion. 

"The  provision  of  the  Deelamtion  of  Is.mlon  is  fairly  strong 
against  the  validity  «*f  the  transfer.  Article  LV1.  declant*: 

"‘The  trari'f.-r  an  enemy's  vessel  to  a  neutral  Hug  efTeeted 
after  the  outbreak  of  husiilitie-  is  void  unless  it  is  proved  that 
su«-h  transfer  was  not  made  in  order  to  evade  the  consequence* 
to  whieh  an  enemy’s  vw»’L  as  «ueh.  is  exposed.’ . 

*•  The  right  of  England  to  pnM-e.d  as  she  has  don«*  and  to  try¬ 
out  the  issue  Ufon*  a  prize-court  is  scarrely  controvertible.” 

While  our  StAte  IN  partment  has  filed  protest*  in  both  these 
eases,  dispatches  seem  to  indicate  onr  willingness  to  have  them 
brought  before  a  prm^sxmrt.  Thus,  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to 
the  New  York  £rr«»rqr  Pott,  we  nad :  ‘,Th»*M-  rases,  it  ia  belie ved , 
will  settle  the  question  of  how  far  even  a  technical  change  in 
ownership  afT»s-ts  the  bona-fide  nature  of  tho  transfer.”  And 
a  Loudon  correspondent  of  the  same  paper  write*: 

"It  is  apparent  here  that  the  British  Government  regards  the 
rase  «»f  the  HrtmiiKn  as  highly  important  as  a  U*st  case  to  d.s'ide 
the  question  of  the  right  of  a  belligerent  ship  to  chaug<-  to  a 
neutral  flag  after  a  declaration  of  war.  and,  in  order  to  establish 
a  clear  ruling  w  hirh  will  serve  as  a  precedent,  everything  poaaihle 
will  he  done  to  hasten  the  proceedings  before  the  Halifax  prizi«- 
court.” 

The  American  contention,  it  seems,  is  that  the  ownership  of 
the  two  tankers  lias  been  continuously  American,  despite  the 
ehange  from  the  German  to  the  American  flag,  because  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  holds  a  majority  control 
in  the  German  company.  The  British  reply,  according  to  the 
Loudon  Ihuly  Esi>rt*s,  is  that  the  German  corporation  lieciunr-  a 
separate  and  independent  company  after  the  Government  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  According  to  this  view 
the  Standard  Oil  Coinj»any  defit*s  the  Sherman  Law  and  the 
Supreme  Court  hy  claiming  the  ownership  of  these  two  tanker*. 
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HUMANIZING  PATCHWORK  LAW 

PEAKING  as  '•»  lawyer  who  has  r**foruied.”  President 
Wilson,  in  his  address  before  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion,  makes  a  plea  for  the  “humanizing ”  of  the  law.  which, 
critics  concur,  presented  concisely  and  yet  apjHalingly  the  case 
for  Public  Opinion  r«.  I*r»*ecdent.  Tho  the  Association  have  In  ard 
many  pleas  of  this  sort,  remarks  the  New  York  World,  never  has 
one  been  presented  to  them  “in  fewer  words  and  more  elo¬ 
quently  to  the  point*’  than  the  ITesidcnt’s.  Public  opinion, 
declared  the  s|>eakcr,  is  the  gnat  tribunal  at  whose  Imr  we  all 
appear.  The  opinion  of  the  world  “is  the  mistress  of  the  world; 
ami  the  processes  of  international  law  are  the  slow  processes  by 
which  opinion  works  its  will.”  Public  opinion,  further,  does  not 
hold  sacred  tin-  forms  of  proo*-dure  nor  the  ordinary  rules  of 
evidence.  In  short  — 

■‘Everything,  rumor  included,  is  heard  in  this  eourt,  and  the 
standard  of  judgment  is  not  so  much  the  character  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  as  the  character  of  the  witness.  The  motives  are  disclosed, 
the  purposes  are  conjectured,  and  that  opinion  is  finally  accepted 
which  seems  to  l>c  not  the  best  founded  in  luw  perhaps,  but  the 
best  founded  in  integrity  of  character  and  of  morals." 

The  I*resident  desired  to  point  out  that  in  our  law  courts  of 
the  pres* ‘lit  day  citatious  seem  to  Ik*  valued  much  higher  than 
principle,  and  that,  failing  to  ally  itself  closely  with  tin-  changing 
generations  of  humanity,  tin-  law  now  appears  to  draw  it>  \ital 
stream  far  more  often  from  Itooks  of  law  than  from  the  current 
of  human  life  that  Hows  about  it. 

“Understand  me,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  venturing  in  this 
presence  to  im|K?ich  the  law.  For  the  present,  by  the  form*  of 
circumstances,  I  am  in  part  the  embodiment  of  the  law.  and  it 
would  be  very  awkward  to  disavow  my  self.  But  I  do  wish  to 
make  this  intimation,  that  in  this  time  of  world-change,  in  this 
time  when  we  ure  going  to  find  out  just  how,  in  what  jtarticulars. 
and  to  what  extent  the  real  facts  of  human  lift-  and  the  real  moral 
judgments  of  mankind  prevail,  it  is  worth  while  looking  inside 
nur  municipal  law  and  seeing  whether  the  moral  judgments  of 
mankind  are  made  square  with  every  one  of  the  judgments  of  the 
law  itself.  For  I  liclicvc  that  we  ure  custodians,  not  of  com¬ 
mands.  but  of  a  spirit.  Wo  are  custodians  of  tin*  spirit  of  right¬ 
eousness,  of  the  spirit  of  equal-handed  justice,  of  the  spirit  of 
hope  whieh  believes  in  tho  perfectibility  of  the  luw  with  tin* 
perfectibility  of  human  life  itself. 

"Public  life,  like  private  life,  would  be  u  very  dull  and  dry 
matter  if  it  wen*  not  for  this  belief  in  the  essential  beauty  of  the 
human  spirit  and  the  belief  that  the  human  spirit  could  be 
translated  into  action  and  into  ordinance.  Not  entire.  You 
can  not  go  any  faster  than  you  can  advance  the  average  moral 
judgments  of  tho  mass,  but  you  can  go  at  least  os  fast  as  that,  uud 
you  can  see  to  it  that  you  do  not  lag  lx-hind  the  average  moral 
judgments  of  the  mass. 

“  I  have  in  my  life  dealt  with  all  sorts  and  eonditions  of  men, 
and  I  have  found  that  the  flame  of  moral  judgment  burned  just 
as  Bright  in  the  man  of  humble  life  and  limited  experience  as  in 
the  scholar  and  the  man  of  affairs.  And  I  would  like  his  voice* 
always  to  be  heard,  not  as  a  witness,  not  as  speaking  in  his  own 
case,  but  as  if  he  were  the  voice  of  men  in  general,  in  our  courts 
of  justice,  as  well  as  tin*  voice  of  the  lawyers,  remembering  what 
the  law  has  been.” 


hundred  million  moral  senses  - or  two  hundred  million,  as  you 
choos* — can  go  diametrically  wrong,  who  can  look  for  a  .standard 
of  justice  in  mere  prevalence  of  opinion?” 


OUR  BUSINESS  IN  WAR-TIME 

OUIIAGE  AND  CONFIDENCE,  os  one  business 
authority  declares,  "an'  not  now  exclusively  confined 
to  bloody  Imt tie-fields."  and  the  liettcr  feeling  in  the 
business  world  is  reflected  in  our  editorial  columns  and  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  daily  reports  of  increasing  commercial  activities. 
So  that  after  all,  as  I  In-  New  York  Sun  thinks,  "the  war-cloud 
may  prove  to  have  a  silver  lining,  or  rather  u  golden  one.” 
"All  talk  of  stagnation  in  our  ex|Hirt  trail*  ,”  to-cording  to  this 
daily,  “has  ceased, and  alarm  over  the  settlement  of  our  debts  to 
Europe  is  disappearing  as  millions  of  credits  an*  transferred  to 
New  York  to  pay  for  the  hug*'  purchases  that  England,  France, 
and  Russia  are  making  or  planning  to  make  here.**  Tin*  cotton 
situation  is  still  bad.  and  business  in  the  South  is  therefore  ex¬ 
tremely  dull.  The  “buy-a-lwle”  movement  has  as  yet  had  little 
effect,  it  seems,  tho  an  English  plan  for  buying  cotton  on  u  large 
wale  may  help  matters,  and  an  increased  demand  for  cotton 
goods  must  lx*  felt  in  time.  Huilroud  officials  tell  of  hard 
sledding,  and  industries  dependent  on  railroad  orders  an-  com- 
p* 'lied  to  go  slow.  Imports  have,  of  course,  drop!  off  greatly 
with  Germany's  com  me  re*'  swept  from  the  was,  and  tin-  lack 
of  certain  dyestuffs  and  chemicals  lias  seriously  hani|>crcd 
manufacturers  hen.-  and  will  continue  to  do  so  unless  our  chemists 
succeed  in  increasing  home  production  sufficiently  1o  meet  tin* 
demand.  “The  man  who  can  us**  the  word  'satisfactory'  in 
writing  a  review  of  business  eonditions  must  be  a  Democrat." 
according  to  the  Republican  St.  Diuis  (floix  Ihnutcral.  But 
another  anli-Dcmocratic  view-point  is  that  "the  war  lu  s  worked 
to  stop  th*1  ravages"  of  the  Democratic  tariff  upon  our  foreign 
trade  balance,  and  it  is  th*1  combination  of  big  exports  and  big 
crops  that  makes  so  many  trade  writers  optimistic,  tho  the 
Boston  A Trim  Bureau  would  remind  us  that  business  in  nmnv  of 
our  big  Western  ami  Middle  Western  cities,  including  Chicago, 
has  never  been  adversely  affected  by  the  war;  lienee  the  new 
fax-tors  for  prosperity  are  clear  gain. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  effect  of  the  big  war  demand  for 
our  products  upon  the  farmers  and  those  affected  by  their 
prosperity,  upon  our  manufacturers  und  wholesalers,  and  upon 
financial  conditions.  There  is  prosperity  iu  the  wheat  Ix-lt. 
since  a  bumper  crop  is  selling  at  higli  prices  due  to  Europe's 
demands.  The  South  is  worried  because  the  cutting  off  of  her 
exports  makes  her  big  cotton  crop  largely  unsalable  even  at 
|ow«-st  priii's.  Except  for  cotton,  says  the  New  York  Sun,  all 
forms  of  rural  industry  are  being  benefited  by  th*-  war: 

"September  shipments  of  wheat,  flour,  inm,  and  kindred 
products  were  two  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  in  1913.  From 
day  to  day  the  demand  for  export  grain  is  a  feature  on  the  New 
York  Produce  Exchange.  Meat  products  of  all  sorts  are  in 
huge  demand.  Foreign  officers  are  buying  thousands  of  horses.” 


Comment  generally  applauds  the  high  stand  taken  by  the 
President  in  his  conception  of  what  the  law  should  In*,  but  at 
least  one  dissenting  voice,  that  of  the  New  York  Ertning  Sun, 
insists  that  the  President  errs  in  decrying  precedent,  upon  which 
the  immutability  of  all  true  justice  is  founded.  Further,  fault  is 
found  with  the  President’s  statement  that  “the  real  moral  judg¬ 
ments  of  mankind"  should  prevail: 

“This  implies  that  the  greater  the  number  holding  a  moral  view, 
the  more  likely  is  their  opinion  correct.  At  present  the  great 
majority  of  a  group  of  otic  hundred  million  persons  in  Europe  are 
convinced  that  a  second  group,  of  yet  greater  number,  arc 
heinously  wrong.  The  other  group  reciprocates  the  feeling 
toward  the  first.  Mr.  Wilson  might  say  that  both  groups  are 
heinously  wrong,  but  that  would  not  do.  Ho  must  hold  them 
both  altogether  right  in  their  moral  attitude.  Otherwise,  if  a 


Moreover,  it  continues: 

"The  market  for  manufactured  wares  appears  to  be  no  less. 

There  an-  very  large  orders  being  placed  for  all  sorts  of  material 
of  war,  a  term  which  includes  such  diverse  articles  us  barbed 
win*  and  automobiles.  In  addition  clothing  and  underclothing 
for  the  troops  in  the  field  ami  for  civilians  at  the  rear  are  eagerly 
sought.  The  shrinkage  in  home  manufactures  compels  the 
belligerent  peoples  to  come  here  for  their  supplies.  Just  now 
the  call  is  extensive  for  footwear  and  underwear  of  plain,  durable 
quality.  00  per  cent.  wool.  It  is  said  that  existing  stocks  in 
this  country  could  In*  sold  out  completely  if  th*-  holders  did  not 
refuse  to  risk  a  scarcity  in  the  domestic  trade.  ' 

“A  banker  quoted  in  The  Sun  estimates  tliat  the  country’s 
exports  will  be  doubled  in  the  current  year,  reaching  a  total  of 
$.'*,000,000,000.  The  figure  may  be  considerably  too  hopeful, 
but  the  fact  which  it  represents  is  becoming  too  plain  to  question 
namely,  an  enormous  and  profitable  increase  in  the  immedi:  j  r  mq 
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future  in  foreign  liwlr.  \\  liul  is  more,  it  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  cash  business  through  the  transfer  of  foreign  credits, 
and  praet  ieallv  every  dollar  not  only  tends  to  diminish  un¬ 
employment  and  on  ha  nee  trains  here,  but  simultaneously  helps 
to  reduee  the  ineubus  of  transjillantie  liabilities." 

To  speoify  all  the  tilings  that  Europe  is  now  buying,  or  wanting 
to  buy.  from  Us  would  |*-rbap*  be  wearying.  But  the  newspapers 
have  In-en  full  of  little  items 
telling  of  orders,  or  rumored 
ordlrs.  We  note  a  few  of  these, 
withnut  vouching  for  their  a<-~ 
euntey  in  each  ease,  as  some 
re|M»ris  may  have  lieen  exag¬ 
gerated,  and  sonic  orders  may 
have  In-en  canceled,  or  may  even 
have  l»»M-n  only  inquiries  about 
goods.  Here  is  a  list  from  an 
editorial  in  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard: 

"The  Bethlehem  Steel  Com¬ 
pany  has  received  an  order  from 
France  for  1,000  motor-trucks. 

"The  harness-makers  of  the 
Middle  West  have  received  or¬ 
ders  from  Europe  for  $tX),000  in 
(caddies,  saddle-bags.  and  harness, 

“A  representative  of  the 
Italian  Government  is  in  New 
York  to  buy  aeroplanes  and  air¬ 
craft  motors. 

"A  rush  order  of  110,000  bar¬ 
rels  of  Hour  was  received  in  St. 

Ixmis  Thursday,  the  largest 
single  order  of  Hour  ever  re¬ 
ceived.  <  lalve.ton  has  just  shipped 
a  cargo  of  wheat  to  Greece. 

"Order*  have  been  placed  with  American  manufacturers  for 
'>00.000  blankets  for  soldiers  at  the  front  and  for  200.000  more 
for  horses.  If  they  can  be  supplied  the  War  Department*  will 
taki  a  million  more. 

“The  Carnegie  Company  has  an  order  for  17,<XX)  tons  of  steel 
for  Australia,  on  contracts  which  nations  at  war  are  unable  to 
fill.  Great  Britain  ha*  an  order  in  New  York  for  a  million 
dollars  in  American  machinery." 

Here  are  a  few  more  orders  for  war-time  export,  culled  from 
various  newspapers: 

Half  a  million  reels  of  barbed  wire,  "  measuring  approximately 
12T>.(MX)  miles." 

Pittsburg— 5,000  tons  of  steel  for  bayonets. 

Philadelphia — ti.(XX)  packages  of  lockjaw  antitoxin  for  French 

and  British  troops.  . 

Boston— 1J>0.000  pairs  of  shoes.  New  England  is  expected 

to  l»ook  orders  totaling  $4.(XX),(XX). 

Chicago _ large  orders  for  tinned  meats,  enough  to  keep  the 

big  packing  firms  working  full  time. 

South  Bethlehem.  IV  —VXD  six-inch  field-guns,  at  about 

$27,000  each.  .  .  .... 

Contracts  with  a  number  of  motor-ear  companies  for  1,440 

automobile  artillery  wagons  for  France.  . 

Several  large  orders  for  cartridges.  The  Smith  &  Wesson 
Company,  of  Springfield,  is  working  night  and  day  in  three 

shifts,  turning  out  revolver*.  . 

A  $1,000.(XX)  order  for  cotton  supplies  for  hospital  ami 
medicinal  purposes,  to  Is*  spread  among  several  producers. 

Automobile-trucks,  reports  the  New  York  Sun,  are  in  great 
demand,  and  it  says  further: 

“It  is  estimated  that  more  than  $3,000,000  has  recently  been 
spent  for  horses.  The  dosing  of  orders  for  10,000  mules  at  Sl*'> 
a  bead,  totaling  fil.MO.OOO,  in  Kansas  City  and  St  Louis  » 
reported.  A  contract  for  20.000  horses  for  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  is  reported  from  St.  Louis.  Shippers  are  finding  difficulty 

in  transporting  the  animals - Russia  is  taking  a  great  amount 

uf  machine  tools,  one  order  including  HtXl  lathes - Toy-far  tone* 

hen*  an-  working  night  and  day  to  make  up  the  40  per  cent. 

»f  the  toy?*  imported  usually  from  Germany. 

Ill  addition  to  these  actual  order*.  there  is  noted  in  the  press  a 


demand  for  clothing,  both  wool  and  cotton,  leather,  fresh  meat', 
various  steel  products,  petroleum  product*,  clocks,  chewing-gum, 
and  tobacco.  The  large  domestic  trade  is  keeping  the  harvests 
plant*  busy.  Reports  from  Louisiana  say  that  the  war  demand 
is  helping  out  the  sugar-planters,  who  saw  ruin  in  the  now  tariff 
ratei. 

Europe,  says  the  New  York  Commercial,  is  exhausting  it# 

supplies  of  homes,  cattle,  hogs, 
and  sheep,  so  that  provident 
farmers  are  bound  to  grow  rioli 
in  the  next  five  years  if  they  will 
raise  cattle. 

Such  news  cheers  editorial 
writers  and  financial  authorities 
all  over  the  country.  Of  course 
all  are  not  equally  optimistic. 
Some  Republicans  expect  the 
baneful  effects  of  the  new  tariff 
to  become  visible  in  time.  Some 
take  can*  to  remind  readers  that 
this  export  lioom  can  not  last. 
But  the  note  of  courage  and  con¬ 
fidence  appear*  in  the  editorial 
utterances  of  such  representative 
journals  in  the  East  oh  the  Boston 
Transcript,  Journal,  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor,  Springfield 
Republican,  New  York  Timet, 
Commercial,  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  World,  Herald,  Pre **,  and 
Telegraph,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Syra¬ 
cuse  Post-Standard,  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  Pittsburg  CeuelU- 
Tim on,  and  Washington  Post;  and  farther  west  and  south  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  Seattle  /W 
Inielligencer,  and  Portland  Oregonian. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  these  editors  that  we  have  now 
recovered  from  the  financial  crisis  which  came  with  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  in  Europe.  So.  for  instance,  contends  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger.  It  takes  a  backward  look,  and  notes 
the  sudden  blight  on  our  securities  and  commodities  markets, 
upon  our  importing  and  exporting  businesses.  Then,  "with  all 
Europe  suspending  payment  of  its  own  debts  and  demanding 
gold  instead  of  merchandise  from  the  United  States,  a  financial 
strain  was  put  upon  this  country  the  like  of  which  had  not  been 
wen  in  fifty  years."  But,  continues  The  Public  Ledger: 

“In  tjvo  short  months  the  American  people  have  met  this 
crisis  successfully.  Our  bankers  have  satisfied  New  York  City’s 
maturing  debt  of  about  $80,000,000  held  abroad. 

“A  syndicate  of  hanker*  has  also  raised  another  $100,000,000 
of  gold  to  pay  off  Europe’s  immediate  claims  against  this  country. 

“Monev  is  now  pouring  back  into  the  large  Eastern  cities. 
Big  deficits  in  bank  reserves  have  been  wiped  out." 

The  shipment  of  million*  of  dollars’  worth  of  commodities  to 
Europe-,  to  be  paid  for  in  gold,  or  to  balance  our  debts  to  Europe, 
will,  as  the  New  York  Evening  Post's  Washington  correspondent 
puts  it.  reduce  the  problem  of  our  debt  to  Europe  to  an  academic 
basis.  “  Instead  of  shipping  gold  in  payment  of  the  debt,  it 
will  be  possible,  provided  the  increase  in  exports  continues  at  the 
present,  or  at  a  greater  rate,  to  pay  the  debt  in  large  port  with 
commodities."  If  commerce  continues  to  improve,  an  arrange- 
ment  which  will  conserve  the  national  gold  supply  can  I**  made, 
in  this  writer’s  opinion.  So,  concludes  t  he  Boston  S  ctrt  Bureau, 
“what  was  our  biggest  problem  seems  now  of  small  and  still 
dwindling  proportions."  If  we  can  keep  up  the  export  mo\e- 
ment  long  enough  "to  pay  our  debts  with  our  product*  and  to 
turn  the  balance  in  our  favor."  then,  says  the  hopeful  Portland 
Oregonian,  "it  will  be  ’the  other  fellow’s’  turn  to  worry  about 
settlements,  and  we  may  let  him  settle  by  returning  American 
securities  at  the  deprest  prices  due  to  his  own  bellicose  folly." 
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NO  TIME  rOK  4||AIK-WAKMKIC». 

—King  In  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
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OUR  UNREADINESS  FOR  WAR 

VER  since  President  Wilson  was  ten  years  old  he  has 
periodically  heard  the  alarm  raised  over  the  unfitness 
of  the  nation's  Army  and  Navy  to  respond  to  a  sudden 
eall  to  active  service.  So,  according  to  a  White  House  dispute!), 
he  is  inclined  to  consider  Congressman  Gardner’s  (Rep.,  Mass.) 
plea  for  a  more  adequate  preparation  for  war  simply  “good 
mental  exercise.”  But  to  the  press  in  general,  Mr.  Gardner's 
words  seem  worthy  of  more  serious  consideration,  tho  his  out¬ 
spoken  declaration  of  anti-German  sentiments  is  consid«*n*d  an 
offense  against  our  neutrality.  Even  from 
t he  Navy  Department,  which  defends  the 
efficiency  and  “up-to-dateness"  of  our  equip¬ 
ment  in  official  statements,  comes  Assistant 
Secretary  Roosevelt's  admission  tliut  seventy- 
seven  of  our  vessels  would  be  short-handed 
in  caste  of  war,  and  that  18,000  more  men  are 
needed.  Army  officers,  frequently  voluble 
on  the  subject  of  our  inadtquatc  military 
establishment,  seem  to  think  this  a  good  time 
for  silence,  and  the  Administration  is  not 
thought  to  be  considering  any  call  on  Con- 
gr**ss  for  increas'd  military  appropriations, 
but  among  newspaper  editors  Mr.  Gardner’s 
criticisms  have  started  a  diseussion  of  the 
comparative  merit  of  various  weapons  and 
methods  of  attack  and  defense.  This  rather 
naturally  leads  several  writers  to  suggest  that 
our  Government  ought  to  wait  till  the  war 
is  over  and  its  lessons  can  1m*  heeded  ls-fore 
investing  too  heavily  in  any  new  armament, 
or  committing  itself  to  any  new  policy. 

Mr.  Gardner  admits  that  lie  sat  “like  a 
cowan!  in  silence"  for  twelve  years  and 
listened  to  false  assurances  of  our  safety. 

But  he  was  in  Europe  this  summer,  And 
now  he  would  open  the  pwple’s  eyes  to  the 
tme  situation — to  the  fact  that  “the  l/nited 
States  is  totally  unprvpan*d  for  war.  defensive 
or  offensive,  against  a  real  Power.”  So  he 
asks  Congress  to  create  a  commission  to  find 
out  just  how  unready  we  an*.  Meanwhile  lie  is  saying  some 
rather  uncomfortable  things  on  his  own  initiative.  For  one 
thing,  "the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  the  United  States  can 
afford  to  allow  the  martial  spirit  of  her  sons  to  Im>  destroyed, 
and  all  the  Carnegie  millions  in  the  world  will  not  silence  those 
of  us  who  believe  that  bullets  can  not  be  stopt  with  bombast 
nor  powder  vanquished  by  platitudes."  We  must  also  n*member, 
to  quote  a  New  York  Sun  transcript  of  Mr.  Gardner's  remarks, 
that  no  matter  which  side  wins — 

"Since  the  beginning  victorious  nations  have  proved  head¬ 
strong  and  high-handed.  We  must  begin  at  once  to  reorganize 
our  military  strength  if  we  expect  to  be  able  to  resist  high- 
hniidedntws  when  the  day  of  necessity  <*omes. 

"Of  course  all  this  is  unpopular  doctrine.  It  would  be  far 
easier  for  me  to  declare  that  all  is  well  and  that  our  present 
military  establishment,  coupled  with  our  National  Guard  and  our 
Naval  Militia,  is  to  be  depended  upon  for  our  defense.  Un¬ 
fortunately  I  can  not  bring  myself  to  believe  any  such  thing." 

The  next  day,  after  Washington  bad  been  set  talking  by  these 
observations,  Mr.  Gardner  arose  in  his  place  in  the  House  to 
tell  his  colleagues  how  our  Navy  is  lM*ing  allowed  to  sink  to 
fourth  or  fifth  place  among  the  world's  navies;  how  the  belief 
"that  we  trail  create  an  army  and  navy  when  the  need  arises  is 
wrong  from  beginning  to  end":  and  how  “we  have  lM*en  salving 
our  conscience  by  trying  to  persuade  ourselves  that  no  nation 
would  be  so  mad  as  to  attack  the  United  States.”  Are  we  so 
sure  of  this  last  fact,  comes  the  question —  ^ 


"Suppose  some  powerful  nation  finds  itself  inconvenienced 
by  our  Moons*  Doctrine,  will  it  hesitate  to  attack  us  because 
an  idealistic  statesman  has  devised  a  scheme  for  arbitration? 

"The  United  States  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  closed 
Mexico  and  South  America  to  colonization.  The  United 
States  has  indicated  to  the  gn*atesl  military  people  which  Asia 
ha*  ever  wen  that  she  will  have  none  of  them  within  her  borders." 

And  witli  these  jM-rils  confronting  us,  what  have  we  to  depend 
on?  According  to  Congressman  Gardner,  we  have  just  a>M>ut 
one  torpedo  for  each  tuls*  with  which  our  torpedo-boats  and 
submarines  an*  armed;  we  have  just  tlins*  fast  navaR  scouts, 

whereas  Germany  has  five  times  and  Gn*at 
Britain  ten  times  a*  many;  we  have,  built 
or  building,  12  vessels  of  the  dreadnought 
class,  to  20  for  Germany  and  12  for  Britain; 
we  an*  fourth  on  the  submarine  list,  with 
28;  we  an*  still  worse  off  for  naval  arma¬ 
ment.  And  if  this  fleet  of  ours  can  not 
stop  the  enemy’s  fleet,  he  can  land  on  our 
coast,  "and  we  have  no  army  with  which  to 
oppose  him.”  We  an*  reminded  that  whereas 
Germany  has  a  war  strength  of  4,000.000 
trained  men,  “we  have  some  85,000  regulars 
and  120,000  militia,  and  no  one  else";  of 
the  militia,  it  seems,  more  than  half  failed 
last  year  to  qualify  as  third-class  riflemen. 
As  for  arms,  we  an*  said  to  be  fairly  well  sup- 
plied  with  rifles,  hut  there  is  an  “alarming 
condition  of  shortage,”  to  quote  General 
Wood,  in  field  artillery -guns  and  ammuni¬ 
tion.  Alarming  indeed,  comments  Mr. 
Gardner,  in  view  of  the  part  being  play«*d 
by  artillery  aems*  the  seas.  Our  main  de¬ 
fense  must  be  our  Navy,  concludes  Mr. 
Gardner,  but  our  land  fon*e  must  also  Im 
considerably  inerva.****d,  and  we  must  "keep 
abn*ast  with  the  times  by  providing  ourselv«*s 
with  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  most  efficient 
artillery  and  the  most  modern  engines  of 
uir-warfan*."  Of  course,  we  an*  told,  the 
politicians  of  both  parties  an*  to  hlame  for 
not  knowing  about  the  situation  and  trying 
to  change  it,  yet  "the  root  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  — 

“The  country  has  never  yet  been  awakened  to  the  under¬ 
standing  that  42-eentimcter  guns  and  superdroaduoughts 
present  stronger  arguments  than  past  victories  and  present 
treaties.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  rub  our  eyes  and  look 
about  us." 

Quite  right,  Mr.  Gardner,  says  the  New  York  Atnrrican  (Ind.); 
the  attack  on  the  "pinchbeck  policy"  of  Congress  is  "thoroughly 
justified."  It  then  asks  its  readers  to  take  "a  trip  to  the  German 
steamship  d<s*ks  at  IlolMiken,  where  the  great  ships  lie  idle  and 
deserted  at  their  docks,  eating  off  their  value  in  interest  charges 
as  truly  as  a  horse  idle  in  his  stall  cats  off  his  head,”  which  will 
give  them  "an  impressive  idea  of  what  an  inadequate  navy 
is  costing  Germany."  "Follow  it  by  a  visit  to  the  English 
docks  or  those  of  the  French  ships  enjoying  the  protection  of 
the  British  Navy.  You  will  find  the  ships  running  with 
the  regularity  and  safety  that  existed  before  the  war.”  And 
on  land  — 

"At  a  moment  when  by  tin*  sheer  force  of  |M*rfect  pre|M»redness 
Germany  is  winning  victories  all  along  the  line  against  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  allied  against  her,  we  permit  our  Army 
to  sink  close  to  the  point  of  inefficiency. 

"Nobody  questions  that  the  line  and  staff  of  the  Army  are 
well  trained,  devoted  and  patriotic,  or  that  they  make  the  best 
use  possible  of  the  means  and  facilities  placed  in  their  hands  by 
Congress.  But  there  is  a  growing  conviction  that  the  ideal  long 
cherished  by  this  nation  of  a  small  but  efficient  army  is 


Cif*vrifhUd  If  H«rrw  A  C«lar 
••THE  UNITED  HTATES  I*  TOTALLY 


UNPREPARED  VOK  WAR." 

Say*  ConKrvsoruatt  A.  IV  OnrxJruf. 
who  think*  "  ih«*  llmr  hii*  corm*  for  11* 
to  ruli  our  eyw  und  look  alwmt  u*.” 
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coming  to  lie  linin'  accurately  realized  in  it*  smalhic»  tlian  in 
it* 

Similar  views  obtain  among  tin-  editorial  writers  of  tin-  Hoston 
TrtH»fi  i[ii  U»-|».  i.  in  Mr.  Gardner'*  home  State;  the  Washington 
I’n/’i  .  Itul.  i,  Louisville  Timr*  'l*rog.),  and  Chicago  AYic*  (lnd.j 
ami  Tnhum  (Prog.).  Why,  a*ks  Tht  Tribune,  is  Congrt-ss  so 
**eru->l\  ignorant  of  this  subject?"  Recalls*.  ii  answers, 

“Ih-emise  jnihlie  opinion  is  imlitTereut.  and  1 1n-re  has  been  no 
spur  ii | ton  Congressmen  to  know  anything  nlioul  it.  There  is 
little  '|H»rk'  involved.  There  are  no  votes  1u  Is  gained.” 

Any  American,  deeloxes  the  Richmond  A •  >rx-l.,<nirr  iDein.), 
should  Mush  to  own  the  truth.  And  after  citing  a  number  of 
detailed  facts  «up|K>rting  Mr.  Cardm-r'-  stateiiieiits,  it  eom-ludes: 

•'  How  an-  these  eolith rions  to  Is-  corrected?  To  our  mind  the 
answer  lies  in  the  establishment  of  a  skeleton  for  a  great  Army 
and  in  the  udi-quute  enlargement  of  our  Navy.” 

Then-  is  a  growing  feeling,  at  least  so  the  New  York  Timm 
la-lie ves.  ”t hut  the  European  War  i«  getting  nearer  to  us.”  And 
Thi  Timm  fears  that  in  the  event  of  tiermaii  success  “our 
cherished  Monroe  Doctrine  may  Is-  in  peril.”  All  of  which  t In- 
New  N  ork  Journal  of  Commrrcr  denies,  and  in  a  leading  editorial 
it  warns  the  nation  against  a  forced  and  exaggerated  interprets- 
tion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  then  |siints  out  that  as  long 


as  it  continues  to  U-  wliut  it-  authors  intended.  '*  -in»id>  the 
declaration  of  a  policy  of  common  defense,”  tke  United  State* 
can  "uiunl  on  what  would  practically  Is-  a  continental  union  for 
resistance  to  actual  Europcun  uggression.” 

Among  those  who  tell  Mr.  < lordlier  that  he  is  •• unduly  alarmed** 
is  tin-  New  York  ('ommrrcuil,  whieh  admits  a  certain  degree  •»’ 
unprvparedties#.  whieh  should  he  n-niedied,  hut  take*  (tains  i*« 
point  out  how  very  riifticult  it  would  Is-  for  any  European 
Power  or  eomhiiiulion  of  Powers  to  laml  troops  and  make  an;- 
heodway  in  the  continental  United  Stales,  and  also  to  show  how 
very  unlikely  it  is  “that  any  Kuropeun  Power  will  either  Iw- 
inclined  or  able  to  go  to  war  with  us  in  the  next  quarter  of  a 
century.*’  Thus,  agrees  the  lumisvilh-  Conti, r-Jovmat  (Dem.  . 
"there  would  seem  to  Ik-  little  hurry  to  reorganise,  and  none  at  all 
to  mobilize,  our  military  establishment."  “The  kind  of  vamp- 
iugs  to  which  Mr.  (Jardm-r  gave  vent.”  protest*  the  Itultiinon 
American  (Rep.),  injures  "the  forces  thill  an-  making  for  tin- 
upbuilding  of  the  nation’s  prosperity.”  It  adds: 

“As  to  preparedness  for  war.  the  nation  has  always  sought  t.> 
have  thi>  in  time  of  |H-ace,  and  now,  as  ever,  is  doing  its  full  duty  . 
no  doubt.  Hut  it  is  a  hundred  times  more  eoneenud  to  furt In -r 
the  peace  of  the  world  and  to  give  the  hand  of  brotherly  as*i— 
lance  to  Helgiuni.  Herman}*,  France,  Russia.  England,  and  Ateirm 
lifter  they  shall  have  laid  down  their  arms.” 


THE  WAR  IN  BRIEF 


Tm  tuwl  «>f  llviim  itiuil  I  (link  till*  I*  a  U  up  year.  Columbia  .S  tt  • 

Id  i.r.  nf  rrsnun  wectni  niiMi.il  in  inlitruilkmal  law  It  Vi  Street  Juornnl. 

I\in«i  of  flu*  UeltCiim*  fit i  Iwtfer  mu*  than  Kin*  of  Hrlfdum  SpeinghrM 
Republican 

It**  a  mUchtv  \*m>t  atrmily  that  iliMin  t  *rri  h>  the  cinwr  tin  m  «luy*. 

H  Pont. 

(iiTru;tii>  li^  »  navy.  \nd  It  look*  am  if  IninitK  to  keep  it 
H’oxAmtph'rj  Hr  raid 

If  tin*  l-ord  I*  m»ll>  fltfhtinx  for  all  ifdci  who  ran  my  the  age  «>f  mirdrln 
han  paj*rd? — Hua/tf/tc/fuM  Pont 

AFTER  Klimt*4  kjIntw  U|»  It  will  takr  a  liumlnil  year*  to  gel  rid  of  tin* 
hraOdi  hr  /tinning* tarn  l^dgtr 

Tiikmk  armored  Auto*  an-  all  right  in  IMglmii  what  wr  nml  lirrr  I-  flu 
artnnoil  pedodrlan. —  /iri.Wf»n  Hcrutd 

The  cshihc  of  (hr  hju*  liai  Iwi'n  iraml  lo  Martin  Luther  Why  not 
keep  right  on  hack  to  Adam  anil  Kvr?  indlnnapttlls  S.ar 

AT  tlili  rutr  tin*  ttermun*  will  iHin  have  -urfi  l>Uc  gun*  that  thry  ran  do 
ail  lliHr  fighting  without  leaving  Berlin — Philadelphia  Public  Isdorr. 

Altiio  thi*  ml  of  royalty  I*  figuring  how  far  tlir  Mg  nun-  will  »l»ouf 
King  Alburt  hum  t  far  inough  away  to  Mini  out. —  Waxhingion  Pont 

K\  EKY  olllcsivhoWfr  In  ('anjnlu  would  Iwi*  h|i  ioh  il  tin*  tiiTmam  won 
In  fhr  prtwmi  war.  ia y*  thr  iwiwldont 
of  thr  Ontario  HUloiical  Sotirty-  N 
thH  a  warning  or  a  tironilw*? — Of  faun 
CVUen. 

4  El'KOffttN  Countrkw  Contami- 
natc*tl  with  CholtT,  '  nay* a  war  it«’m  In 
a  nr  wi|*aper  K%rn  a  m  Li  print 

tliiHK  tHIi  thr  truth. —  PhUaHttphin 
Sorth  A  tuer iron 

Or  count*  wr  an*  all  plr;tM4i|  to  Intir 
thJit  Knmrr  Im  ralliiik!  for  itnul  4|Uantk 
tl<M  id  Amrriran  mrat  that  i*.  w«'  an* 
until  wr  think  cvf  thr  Hhi-t  on  thr 
prkv.  — Si  l»ui*  Republic. 

PoIwonkl  H  *  mv  i.y  ha* in*  breomr 
ni,onrilr«l  to  thr  WIImri  AdmlnM ra¬ 
tion  thr  |Mt-««P>Ultki>4  of  |Mito-  In  Ku* 
rope  thi  not  irrm  <piltr  *nj  remote. - 
WishriUr  Soulhrtn  I. urn  for  man  . 

Over  a  million  dollars  wa-  jrlvtu  to 
thr*  Inathrri  hy  thr  |Mii)ilr  of  thii  (X»un* 
try  luM  ytwr  ftM*  thr  purpoM*  of  lift  ini; 
them  out  of  m vn«trrA  What  n  pity 
It  wa^n  t  wrnft  tn  Kuropr?  Sf.  Unfit 
R*  ptMK 

Ir  Ikmanl  shaw  U  comvt  in  In- 
iuntmilon  that  IIM*  way  to  a>*o'.idi 
w.o  i-  to  rn.ik<  II  aw  horrihlr  a.i  powdtilr 
tnlirlii  «*4  well  nmihlrr  thr  fray  in 
r  a**  a  farrwrll  |M-rf«K*iiiAn****  - — 

'f/r  s •oitforn  Lumberman 


Nowu».U'  It  i  n  wiie  i|«M*k  that  known  It*  own  |»ar  -Columbia  Stub 
TtlE  t;erm.m*  an*  not  inch  a  Ion*  way  from  Tl|)(ienr>‘  ~~€'hnrlc*tnn  \  •  u  * 
and  Courier, 

Well.  If  thw  Itaiulinx  armki  ever  want  to  ill  down,  rlw-rrt*  the  VJf 
of  war. — Columbia  S.n  * 

Tiie  Harvard  l*rofiiMi>r  tniicht  In- a^ktil  to  rlianac  hli  nartw*  u>  MtiiiMcr- 
anul  Indinnapdi*  Star 

Yot  4*an’t  make  thr  |irtxif-rr«ukTH  lirllrvi*  that  tlM-n*  liavr  Im  ti  tii* 
Uiinian  atrorltki  — Columbia  Slutc. 

The  lluwlan*  an-  pmiialdy  waltlm*  fi»r  I  hr  inow  to  oirnr  Iwfor*  tfiri 
Invln  tlirlT  day  ina  -  Motion  Tranncript 

h  mtiih  to  In*  tin*  Ituipiian  plan  to  max  tbt'  tHTrnam  up  into 
ami  tlM-n  pray  for  a  gnow-itunu  SI.  Louts  lilofo  Jhmt*rat 

|\  huildim;  futuri*  nnMmb  In  Kum|K*  it  iniKht  l»c  wIm-  to  uw  arnior 
l»lat4-  in  tlH*lr  construct  km  Xoshriltv  Souilunt  Lumberman. 

Wr.  an*  »hlppfnie  Immense  quaittitlcn  of  |>ork  to  Kuropi*,  thtu 
aitaln  that  tin*  |n*h  U  mightier  than  tlir  *  wort  I. —  U‘ofAifi^»fi  llrrold 

What  Kuni|M*  nnH a  at  thlf  time  arr  atatiwnim  who  ran  deviar  a  way 
to  wl|N'  out  old  *mnw  without  ninninK  Up  new  on«w  Clef  floral  LtaeL  ' 

Wr.  note  that  a  Pennsylvania  iniint  that  prints  a  Joke  aiimi  Piwmy  -I 
aIii  mniaini  a  political  rllH|«frh  from  PiinmU vnry Aoi/Mi  Tranu  rtpr 
rvrrviN  viim  Fti.KENHAl  MEN  any*  the  <HTiiuin*  will  niu?h  l»aiii  l>> 

('hrJitina*  hut  mwk«cu  u>  K|M«clf>  what 
year. — Columbia  Si  at* 

Now  that  the  IlrirUh  have  m-l/..  d 
a  standard  OU  *hip  wi*  may  cxprrt 
anot Iht  patriot  ir  outliunt  fn>nt  Sen¬ 
ator  PenrtiMc  —  Philadelphia  Xorrh 
s\  trier  icon 

Tilt  way  thoM*  »ifcc  dnr»*-guni  can 
operate  on  an  art-ic.ilh  ry  muit  niu^ 
the  militant  n  in  Knidand  to  turn 
green  with  envy. — Xashrille  •  *i 

Lumberman, 

THE  C»erman  (’hanrrllof  t%  plunnltu; 
tile  rrwIuMling  of  KuAvtwv.  One  HUnc 
»un‘  ii  that  it  could n  t  Ir  in  worst 
-hape  than  It  U  now.  —  PhHme/tlpHoi 
Sorth  American. 

i»r.iaiAM  olij«i*t ions  ui  coming  h* 
cIckM*  (piart «ts  with  tin*  Turn*  b  pn>h 
al4y  due  to  uti(*crtainty  ik>  to  tin 
whereabouts  of  Ja4kk  Johnson.  — Kok  •  * 
burgh  Illuminator. 

There  mint  in*  aooio  mbtake  aiioui 
the  report  tluit  capital  fin  Ihthl  in 
Europe  Hcrvla.  France,  and  Belghttr 
have  iuovcnJ  thHrw.  and  \oitria  is  re*«h 
to  Hit  any  lltnt*.—  \  tnroufcT  Sun 
The  movlttK  of  the  lUbtlan  capita 
to  F tuner  may  iUKK«^t  a  way  out  for 
the  Mexican*  They  could  run  tit* 
HcpilNir  with  rnmiuratlvr  «af.*t>  fp.*  . 

Kl  l*a*»  ,st.  /AMi. f  Ctrrhr  ftCfurffl* 
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FOREIGN  -  COMMENT 


THE  ALLIES  AS  CHAMPIONS  OF  THE  LITTLE  NATIONS 


THE  ALLIES,  ami  particularly  England,  appear  to  !>«• 
making  the  title  of  champions  and  protectors  of  the 
little  nations.  In  England,  of  late,  statesmen  and  men 
of  letters  alike  have  been  doing  their  liest  to  impress  neutral 
nations  with  this  aspect  of  England's  share  in  the  war.  Premier 
Asquith  and  Mr.  Llovd-Oiorge  have  spoken  largely  upon  this 


While  England  sees  in  this  view  of  the  war  a  call  to  a  higher 
patriotism.  Ireland  is  inclined  to  see  its  clow*  application  to 
herself.  She,  too,  is  a  little  nation,  only  now  nearing  her  long- 
sought  autonomy,  and.  as  one  Irish  editor  remarks  in  the  Tunm 
Herald— 

“The  continuance  of  the  enjoyment  of  that  right  will  depend 


upon  the  maintenance  of  the  British  Empire,  and  if  by  any 
mishap  it  unhappily  ceased  to  exist  and  were  by  any  untoward 
fate  crush t  and  conquered  by  Germany,  with  its  fall  would 
disappear  In-land's  chances  and  claims  to  self-government. 
We  should  become,  if  Germany  prevailed,  a  subject  province  or 
colony  of  Germany,  Hill'd  with  the  iron  rod  that  is  laid  so  heavily 
upon  the  Posen  Province,  Prussian  Poland,  and  the  two  provinces 
of  Alsace-Lorraine.” 


HOW  I.UNUWY  LOOKS  To-DAY 

It  whs  si  French  hirtn-w  town  n«nr  the  Luxcmhunc  frontier,  taken  by  the  German*  after  lx  Italian  linen  l  This 

picture  was  taken  l>>  a  German  artillery  either  In  a  Zeppelin. 


"  Belgium  may  yet 
solve  the  problems  of 
the  West  as  Servia 
solved  the  problem  of 
the  East.  When  for  cen¬ 
turies  the  Powers  hail 
shown  nothing  but  their 
[KiwerlessncHS,  the  knot 
that  strangled  Christ¬ 
endom  was  cut  by  the 
healthy  impatience  of 
the  little  peoples.  The 
lonely  little  Black 
Mountain  now  towers 
almost  as  high  and  as 
historic  as  the  white 
mountains  of  the  Alps, 
and  has  been  more  un¬ 
conquerable.  Ireland 
has  got  Home  Rule,  or, 
rather,  she  has  got  much  more  than  any  Home  Huler  ever  dared 
to  promise  her.  She  has  got  a  native  army  like  a  sovereign 
Stale,  and  it  is  a  fortunate  chance  for  all  of  us  that  the  Irish 
hate  the  Prussians  even  more  than  the  English  do.  And  nt  this 
moment  then*  is  no  throne  in  Europe  so  liegirt  with  suppliants, 
or  so  surrounded  with  bowing  courtiers,  ns  the  empty  throne  of 
Poland.” 


theme,  and  much  has 
appeared  upon  the  sub- 
jed  in  British  news- 
pa|H*rs  and  periodicals. 
Mr.  (!.  K.  ( "hestertou, 
writing  in  the  London 
I  hi  ih/  Chronicle,  ven¬ 
tures  the  thought  that 
this  is  “the  age  of  the 
little  nation”  and  that 
the  smallest  Powers,  in 
a  manner  of  siieakirig. 
may  lw*  considered  the 
greatest.  Amplifying 
this  paradox,  he  con¬ 
tinues: 


Mr.  Lloyd-Gcorge,  as  quoted  in  the  English  papers,  refers 
similarly  to  the  greatness  of  the  little  nations,  and  dwells  elo¬ 
quently  upon  England's  duty  toward  them.  At  a  rceent 
meeting  in  Wales,  he  said: 


“The  greatest  art  of  the  world  was  the  work  of  little  nations. 
The  most  enduring  literature  of  the  world  ratin'  from  little  , 
nations.  The  greatest  literature  of  England  came  from  her 


when  she  was  a  nation  of  the  size  of  Belgium  fighting  a  great 
Empire.  The  heroic  deeds  that  thrill  humanity  through  gencra- 
'hiiis  were  the  deeds  of  little  nations  fighting  for  their  freedom. 
All,  yes.  and  the  salvation  of  mankind  came  through  a  little 
uttion.  God  has  chosen  little  nations  as  the  vessels  by  which 
ac  carries  the  choicest  wines  to  the  lips  of  humanity,  to  rejoice 
lieir  hearts,  to  exalt  their  vision,  to  stimulate  and  to  strengthen 
their  faith;  and  if  we  had  stood  by  when  two  little  nations  were 
irusht  and  broken  by  the  brutal  hands  of  barbarism,  our  shame 
would  have  rung  down  the  everlasting  ages.” 


I 


There  are  naturally  many  who  fail  to  see  England  in  the  guiso 
of  a  protector  of  humanity,  but  this  skepticism  is  not  entirely 
eontined  to  the  Herman  press.  The  London  Labour  Lender  has 
an  unkind  word  to  say  upon  this  subject,  referring  specifically 
to  Great  Britain’s  past  reeords: 

“Britain  is  now  supposi-d  to  be  the  champion  of  small  peoples, 
yet  we  have  'he  example  of  Persia  before  our  eyes  to-day. 
Persia,  whose  independence  was  guaranteed  by  Britain  and  w  ho 
has  Inx-n  swallowed  by  Russia!  The  neutrality  and  independence 
of  Korea  was  guaranteed  by  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  but 
Korea  was  seiz»-d  by  Japan  and  her  Queen  murdered  by  Japanese 
agents.  Morocco  was  divided  between  France  and  Spain  with 
the  connivance  of  Britain.  Britain,  like  every  other  nation, 
breaks  her  treaties  when  convenient  to  herself.”  "1 

The  German  press  is  frankly  satirical.  “England  and  Russia 
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arm  in  arm  as  deliverers  of  opprest  peoples!”  cries  the  // a m- 
burgrr  Xachrichtrn.  “This  picture,  actually  and  diligently 
prufTi*r**d  in  awful  and  sacred  earnest,  easts  into  the  strenuous 
war-tide — a  caricature!”  It  is  true  that  this  twain  have  in 
their  time  interfered  in  the  welfare  of  smaller  nations,  hut  that 
is  not  the  same  thing. 

Roth  England  and  Rus¬ 
sia.  says  the  writer, 
dominate  subject  peo¬ 
ples  who  sigh  for  liberty, 
hut  is  this  lils-ruting 
ardor  exercised  on  their 
behalf?  Not  at  all— it 
is  peoples  subject  to 
other  States  whose 
shackles  these  two  na¬ 
tions  would  strike  off. 

Russia,  for  instance,  he 
notes,  is  greatly  dis- 
trvst  over  Austria’s  di¬ 
verse  downtrodden  peo¬ 
ples.  tho  she  has  herself 
erusht  tin*  Poles  ami 
reduced  Finland  to  dc- 
spair.  How  unconcerned 
would-be 


C.ipTMjhUd  bj  Utr  InUmalkaiai  J(«wi  Serrtrm 

GOI.D  KOK  IltON:  TIIE  "IRON  CROSS"  OK  TIIK  NON-COMBATANT. 
German*  exrliamrlitK  wedding-ring*  and  jewelry  for  Iron  rings  to  help  |V  war  fund 


England,  the 
defender  of  Hclgium.  is 

over  the  distress  of  her  own  subject  |>eoples  is  shown  in  India. 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  head'd  a  contribution  for  the  starving  millions  of 
India,  we  read,  while  “John  Bull  stood  by.  hands  in  pockets,  and 
did  nothing.” — Translation  made  for  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


DUTCH  MEW  OF  NEUTRALITY 


Then  it  proo*^!*  to 
intimate  that  their  rum- 
merre  might  l>e  better 
off  if  tho  I)ut«*li  joinwl 
the  side  that  oontrul* 
the  hmu.  As  we  nwi: 

“Then*  is  no 
so  disagreeable,  tame, 
and  discouraging  as  that 
of  a  neutral  country 
whose  neighbors  an¬ 

al  war.  ...  No  toasts 
are  drunk  to  neutrals. 
Then-  is  nothing  in  neu¬ 
trality  to  Is-  ho  very 

proud  of.  Neutrals  are  like  the  servants  in  Moli&rr's  comedies, 
with  their  hacks  always  tumid,  ready  for  a  rain  of  blows. 
Holland  suffers  as  a  neutral  eountry  in  its  commerce,  shipping, 
nnd  industry  just  as  milch  as  the  parties  at  war.  and  certainly 
mrcu  Molte  than  England." — Translation!  made  far  The 

Literary  Digest. 


TIIK  POKT-WKECKKK 


Tin*  trvmrttdnu*  -degr-gun  which  shattered  the  defca-u-s  of  l.tf-gv,  Namur.  Mau- 
bruge.  and  Antwerp.  The  nun*  ol  this  type  an-  said  u>  hare  heen  loaned  to  Ger¬ 
many  hy  Austria  Their  effect  on  enin-nehim-nts  tuts  been  lew  decisive. 
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the  command  ‘mobilize’  was  given,  when  the*  military  system 
Ix-gan  to  move  and  operate  with  the  accuracy  of  a  machine, 
when  the  German  nation  as  a  matter  of  course  transformed 
itself  into  an  army  in  gray  uniforms,  when  our  youth,  singing  and 
garland<-d,  marched  out  against  our  enemies,  we  overheard  an 
old  woman  exclaim:  ‘Sis*  what  we  have  for  our  taxes  after  all!’ 
That  is  the  spirit  of  Prussian,  of  German  militarism,  the  spirit 

which  animates  our  en- 

-  ■  tire  p«*ople,  from  the 

-  Emperor  down  to  the 

Ix-ggar.  the  spirit  which 
stakes  everything  on 
national  honor.  Follow 

—  ;  our  example,  if  you 

can.  0  Englishmen,  then 
we  can  resume  our 
discussion.” 


GERMANY’S  DEFENSE  OF 


MILITARISM 


^  "T OT  GERMANY,  but  German  militarism,  is  declared 
by  British  leaders  to  be  the  obj«-ct  of  their  attack.  Sir 
”  Edward  Grey  has  said  this  explicitly.  Prussian 
nilitarism,  he  avers,  has  plunged  Germany  and  all  Europe  into 
his  conflict,  and  when 
t  is  destroy od  a  brighter 
nd  freer  day  will  dawn 
or  the  world  and  com- 
x-nsate  it  for  the  pres¬ 
et  awful  sacrifices, 
dr.  Bonar  Law',  too, 

■ader  of  the  Unionist 
•arty  in  Parliament, 
ays  that  the  German 
•enple  have  permitted 
liemselvcM  to  be  made 
rito  a  military  machine 
hat  knows  no  right  but 
night,  and  "that  is 


Well,  then,  says  the 
London  Pall  Mall  Ga¬ 
zette,  if  the  German 
people  are  one  with  Ger¬ 
man  militarism,  so  much 
the  worse*  for  them: 


THK  kl.NAWAV  UOLMiS  FLY  I  NO  THK  TURKISH  KLAO 
After  she  tu»rt  Ijeen  *ol<l  to  the  Sultan  by  the  Kaiser. 


“It  is.  of  course,  easy  to  see  why  Prussian  militarism  should  Is* 
icrvi-raeking  for  Englishmen,  and  especially  for  Sir  Edward 
ud  his  associates  that  militarism  which  burst  like  a  storm 
ipon  the  ‘allied  armies,'  and  has  reduced  the  English  expedi- 
ionary  army  to  hardly  half  its  original  strength,  and  of  which 
he  l»ndon  Timet  said:  ‘Tin*  rapidity  of  the  German  advance 
vas.  for  those  who  an*  familiar  with  the  territory  and  distances 
nvolved,  only  short  of  the  miraculous.' 

"But  what  can  the  English  shopkis-pers,  who  buy  their 
oldiers  as  they  do  their  cotton-bales,  what  can  these  islanders 
or  whom  a  common  soldier  is  the  most  despistsl  lieing  on  earth, 
veil  remotely  know  of  the  self-saeritteing  spirit  of  a  p«s»plc  w  hich 
inds  itself  wedged  in  between  powerful  and  jealous  neighliors, 
mnpellisl  for  the  slner  purpose  of  self-preservation  to  become 
i  v  ri table  ‘nation  of  soldiers*?  (’all  it  militarism  or  what  you 
rill,  it  is  tin-  develop- 
114-n t  of  a  century  of 
train  and  stress  and 
ur  system  of  universal 
nilitary  duty  is  nothing 
non*  than  n  system  of 
lational  defense,  which 
or  us  Germans  is  a  nu- 
lonal.  an  ethical  ideal. 

••a,  the  most  democrat- 
c  of  all  institutions  on 
arth.  by  which  every 
me,  noble  and  peasant, 

■irh  and  poor,  feels 
tbliged  to  offer  up  for 
ib  Fatherland  his  all, 
i  is  b4*st,  his  heart’s 
ilood!  We  have  uoth- 
ng  but  contempt  for 
he  English  phrase-mak- 
rs  a  ml  English  busb 
less-  politicians  who 


LOYALTY  OF  GERM  AN -CAN  AD  IANS — The  loyalty  of 
many  Gcriuan-Ganadians  to  the  land  of  their  adoption  is  os 
pleasing  to  the  people  of  Canada  as  it  is  puzzling  to  witnesses  of 
German- American  zeal  for  the  Fatherland.  The  city  of  Berlin, 
Ontario,  founded  by  German  United  Empire  Lovulists  at  the 
time  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  still  predominantly 
German  by  birth  or  descent,  is  believed  to  have  contributed 
perhaps  more  than  its  proportionate  share  of  men  and  money 
to  the  British  cause.  Some  would  rename  their  town,  but  the 

Vancouver  Sun  remarks 
that  its  inhabitants  have 
^  “acquitted  themselves 

so  nobly"  that  “the 
*  movement  to  dekaiser- 

I 

•  ize  the  name  of  their 

•  city  ought  to  be  ulmn- 

P  <\»  doned.”  They  s<-t  out 

to  raise*  ?7.">.(XM)  for 


THE  ELUSIVE  GERMAN  CRUISER  RStDRN. 

WlUrh  «hdlrd  Madnu  and  raided  cotnmerrr  In  tin-  Bay  of  Bengal  For  six  work* 
the  F.mden  luid  not  been  heard  of  Then  she  suddenly  appeared  in  the  Bay  of  Ben¬ 
gal.  and  in  five  days,  between  September  10  and  16.  captured  and  sank  seven  Brit¬ 
ish  merchant-vessels  mostly  of  small  site  The  F.mden  Is  a  2417-knot  light  cruiser 
of  11.640  tons,  with  .1411  officers  and  men.  and  mounting  ten  4  1  quick-firing  gun* 
In  all  she  has  sunk  or  taken  21  British  vessels. 
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b«-  sent  by  who  for  st-veml  generation*  have*  breathed  the 

fnt*  air  of  Canada.  The  people  of  Berlin  have  stood  true  to  the 
tradition  of  human  freedom  which  their  fathers  found  on  Canadian 
Boil  and  helped  to  Ktrengthen." 

ARMAGEDDON  STILL  TO  COME 

HE  press  of  Germany  and  Austria  make  it  quite  dear 
that  the  present  war  is  not  Armageddon,  siu<-e  a  still 
more  extended  conflict  is  fonwn.  A  survey  of  the 
German  pros  shows  that,  excepting  only  the  reports  of  uninter¬ 
rupted  sii*^*ess4*s  of  the  Austrian -German  foree*,  no  subject  is 
more  constantly  the  basis  of  remark  and  report  than  the  signs 
of  coming  danger  to  the  Allies  in  their  dependencies.  According 
to  numerous  German  and  Austrian  papers  France  is  to  Im>  struck 
from  In-hind  in  Morocco,  where  Kabyles  and  Arabs  an*  making 
common  cause  against  her.  The  Ibrliner  Taytblatt  rejxirts  Jews 
and  «‘dueaie<l  Arabs  reading  to  tin*  populace  in  Tangier  accounts 
in  loettl  journals  of  German  and  Austrian  victories,  and  that  a 
new  prophet  U  “preaching  a  holy  war  and  urging  the  Kabyles 
hi  drive  the  French  from  the  country/'  The  Frankfurter 
Zniuhjf  announces  “an  exodus  of  foreigners  from  Tangier  to 
Algcernis”  ifi  cons* ^que nee  of  the  unrest  manifest  anmng  the 
Mohaimmslans.  Ami  the  llnmhnryrr  Xacftrichhn  asserts  that 
“the  Kaiser's  picture  i>  Iking  distributed  among  the  Arabs  and 
made  the  text  of  sermons  urging  war  upon  the  French.0  • 
England's  |>eril,  as  discs-rmsl  by  these  journals,  is  vastly 
greater,  sine***  Mohammedans  in  India.  Persia, and  Egypt  an*  pre¬ 
paring  to  throw  off  her  yoke  in  u  Fan-Islumic  war.  The  Ft*icr* 
Lillet  htlbbitt  q notes  u  Loudon  telegram  to  tlie  Gottenborg 
Mortj*  n/wnt  to  the  effeet  that  “in  the  iLonduri  India  Office  they 
already  have  news  of  the  uprising  iri  India."  Under  the  heading 
of  “Ferment  in  Egypt  “  the  same  paper  copies  a  report  that  “in 
Cairo  Arabs  out  of  work  have  in  four  places  looti*d  the  stores  of 
food  and  left  the  foreigners  there  in  a  needy  condition."  The 
English  meanwhile  “have  in  mind  to  prevent  the  Khedive,  who 
is  in  (Constantinople,  from  returning  to  Egypt."  “The  Young 
Egyptian  Committee  in  Geneva  has  memorial i/.ed  Premier 
Asquith  to  grant  Egypt  the  autonomy  promis'd  so  long  ago. 
Great  Britain  is  greatly  exercised  over  the  breach  of  Belgium's 
neutrality,  yet  continues  to  tread  Egypt  under  foot  and  to 
involve  it  in  the  Ktiro|H>an  War."  The  Vienna  Fn mtUnhlatl 
attributes  the  trouble  to  the  “Young  Turks,"  who  have  sue. 
oeeded  “in  Alexandria  and  in  Cairo  in  initiating  an  unusually 
vigorous  movement  towurd  insurrection."  Tin*  OftnanMchc 
I  Jo  if  ft  asserts  that  “affairs  in  inner  Egypt  have  already  reached 
the  stage  of  blotkly  revolt."  The  tkrlin  r  Tnipblatl  loentes 
the  scenes  of  looting  in  Cairo  “in  Muski  Stn*et  and  in  Ben-el- 
Surein  Street,  w  hen*  the  English  cavalry  arrived  too  late.  Mean¬ 
while  business  is  at  a  standstill,  while  under  tlie  moratorium 
the  customers  of  the  Arabs  fail  to  pay  their  bills."  In  other 
issues  the  same  journal  reports  Arabs  ‘concentrating  in  many 
places  in  Egypt.  A  long  article  pictures  the  Mohammedan*  of 
India  as  normally  a  support  to  the  English  Government  as 
against  the  dreamy  but  fanatical  Brahmans.  But  the  unrest 
that  In-gan  in  Turkey  in  the  lati*  nineties  of  the  last  century  in  an 
attempt  to  bring  Mohammedans  everywhere  into  closer  religious 
touch,  and  then  develop'd  into  a  political  movement  centering 
alsmt  Abdul  Humid,  has  stretched  through  North  Africa, 
Egypt,  Arabia,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  India.  England 
“  probated  I  lie  antagonists  of  tins  inoxemeiit.  limit'd  the 
freidom  of  tin*  Khedive,  handed  over  Monnu-o’s  Sultan  to  the 
Fnn«li  and  the  Shah  of  Persia  to  tin*  Russians,  while  with 
Ru»ia  England  threatened  tin*  seal  of  Islam  itself  in  Europe." 
Tin-  result  is  de^rilad  as  a  Pan- Islamic  hatred  of  Gnat  Britain 
w  hich  Ikides  ill  for  her  hold  on  her  possession*.  Russia's  danger 
lie*  mainly  in  Finland,  when*  already  movements  an*  under  way 
winch  may  a<suil  her  armies  in  the  rear.  The  Finns,  according 


to  the  Hamburger  Swchrichlcn ,  put  no  faith  in  Russia's  prumi* 
while  “Governor-General  Scyn  is  inventing  new  punishment  br 
the  press  anci  lisv-majr*M.  New  military  officers  are  in  the 
who  assume  that  “  Finland  is  the  home  of  revolutions."  lia 
blikxt  then*  “may  by  misinterpretation  bring  almost  any  result 
When  to  these  dangers  are  add'd  the  finnneial  and  politC.* 
crises  and  quarrels  of  statesmen  in  France*  and  Great  Brita; 
as  German  editors  report,  and  the  misunderstanding  betwv* 
British  and  French  leaders,  the  complete  success  of  Austnui • 
German  plans  is  confidently  pn-dicUsl. — Translations  ma<b  ti 
The  Litehaky  Digest. 


GERMANY’S  FOOD  PROBLEM 

/k  LTIIO  THE  GERMANS  affirm  that  their  own  land  n 
A-\  self-sustaining,  evidence  is  not  lacking  tliut  they  t*r 
endeavoring  to  realize  more  fully  all  available  food  n 
sources.  An  article  in  the  Hamburger  Xackriehlen  calls  atl-i 
tion  to  the  mushroom  as  a  |tossihle  staple  of  diet.  The  arti- 
makes  no  specific  reference  to  possible  future  scarcity  due  i- 
reverses  and  the  present  closing  of  the  oceans  to  German  con: 
mem*,  and  speaks  throughout  in  terms  of  domestic  economy.  1 
calls  attention  to  the  “more  than  200  edible  varieties  of  mu-ii 
rooms"  that  grow  in  Germany,  i»M‘-fourth  of  which  have  hul 
food  value,  oiu*-fotjrth  are  of  moderate  worth,  and  the  n~»*  luu 
somewhat  lower  rating  in  nourishment.  Five  of  tlics*  \ari-,t'-’ 
an*  very  common  and  an*  easily  recognized.  In  spile  of  tlii-.  i 
artu-le  regrets,  in  fon*st  and  field  many  millions  of  murks  c  ' 
waste  annually  in  the  slrnpe  of  unguthcrcd  fungi.  es|H*eiall_\  i 
North  Germany.  Note  is  taken  not  only  of  the  condensed  n--u- 
ishment  of  these  products  of  the  wild,  but  of  their  ri«*ii  and  van- 
flavor.  The  fuel  is  cited  that  large  use  is  made  in  (’alb- 
countries,  even  iii  South  Germany,  of  mushrooms  as  a  Bubstit  1 
for  flesh  during  fasting  seasons.  In  many  |>arts  they  nn  u- 
InMh  fn-sb  and  dried,  thus  Ining  available  throughout  tin  y. 
The  article  concludes  with  citations  of  annual  market  returns . 
money  from  this  sour«*c  <.g„  in  Zurich,  $4,000:  in  Mum-1. 
$t>0.000,  und  in  Lusutia,  $7,. ’>00.  The  Kolnitchr  Z<  itung.  unlit, 
the  Humburgrr  Xachrirhten,  treats  of  the  food-supply  with  din- 
reference  to  tin*  necessities  and  scarcity  imposed  by  war.  In  -i 
article  nearly  a  column  long  duties  to  the  needy  are  urged  -• 
philosophic  and  patriotic  grounds,  and  then  the  value  of  mil 
and  bread  as  u  diet  is  set  forth.  Tin*  advice  is  given  to  extent 
the  us»*  of  sweet  milk,  buttermilk,  skim  milk,  and  Jin'  - 
The  outcome  of  the  war,  it  is  urged,  may  depend  upun  t It 
staying  power  of  the  people;  consequently  the  fullest  eonserva 
tion  anti  employment  of  this  ideal  means  of  nourishment  are 
patriotic  duty.  A  Deutsche  (iearllschaft  (German  Society)  tut 
been  formed  in  foster  the  multiplication  of  stands  f«*r  the  vi! 
of  milk. 

Meanwhile  the  Frankfurter  Zcitung  and  the  Htrhnrr  Tain W-i- 
discuss  the  rise  in  price  of  Hour  and  meal,  bacon  ami  fresh  meat 
As  to  Hour,  the  bakers,  when  blamed  for  the  high  price  of  hrea 
allegisl  that  tin*  millers  anti  middlemen  wen*  the  guilty  parti- • 
The  Berlin  muster  bakers  asserted  that  since  the  war  began  tb-, 
had  hud  to  pay  from  $i.75  to  $4.25  more  per  sack  to  tin-  nu-l-' 
men.  Moreover,  when  they  attempted  to  deal  direct  wilt  tl 
millers,  the  latter  charged  the  same  prices  as  the  middlcm*  n  ■ 
exacting  1n»iIi  profits.  Tlu*  millers  on  their  side  chatv*  ■  • 
farmers  with  holding  back  available  supplies  of  grain  in  -»nl-  r  r 
realize  higher  prices.  The  Herlimr  Tagrblatt  gives  table.*- 
iug  tliat  while  in  general  the  years  from  lOtf.)  to  Ittllt  had  sb--v  u 
gcncml  d**elinc  in  pri<*es,  there  ha<l  Iws-n  an  etionuous  ri-*  ■*• 
mobilization.  The  ekising  words  of  ono  article  suggest  that  tk- 
trouble  between  the  farmers  and  the  rest  of  the  |w>|»ulation  -era 
not  unlikely  to  1h*  renewed.  Nearly  the  same  condition  of  gr- 
inereaswl  pries*s  exists  in  Berlin  with  reference  to  Iwus.n  uni 
fresli  meat.  Translation*  math-  far  Tilt  LlTKRvKV 


KNIGHTS  OF  THE  AIR 

HAT  GREAT  BRITAIN  shall  m-ognize  tin-  service* 
of  her  military  aviators  by  making  them  knights  by 
creating.  in  fact.  a  special  order  of  knighthixMi  to  which 
only  fliers  shall  be  eligible — is  the  idea  of  II.  G.  Wells,  the 
English  writer,  who  is  himself  an  anient  champion  and  follower 
of  aviation.  His  proposal,  which  is  characterized  as  an  "admi¬ 
rable  idea’'  by  .bro  and  Hydro  (Chicago,  October  10),  is  quoted 
editorially  by  that  paper  as  follows: 

“The  task  that  we  an-  asking  from  our  military  aviators  is 
one  of  the  most  dazzling  and  terrible  that  men  have  ever  faced. 
The  single  com  hats  that  distinguished  the  age  of  chivalry,  when 
champion  rode  against  champion  in  front  of  the  closing  hosts, 
were  but  tame  exhibitions  before  the  s|arry  deeds  these  men  will 
have  to  do.  Up  they  will  go,  to  dash  themselves  into  7rpptlin*. 
.  .  .  to  out  fly  the  hostile  aeroplanes  and  pick  off  tie-  pilots — 
duels  in  the  giddy  void  in  the  sight  of  armies.  So  at  least  it 
seems  to  me  such  fighting  must  he  done . 

“And  there  is  something  more.  We  owe  these  men  honor. 
Our  common  men  are 
brave,  hilt  these  men 
who  will  fight,  in  the  air 
will  lx-  something  more 
than  common  men. 

They  will  be  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  the  Army. 

.  .  .  No  tnan  fights 
the  worse  for  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  world  r**- 
gards  him.  Whatever 
else  is  kept  from  us.  one 
thing  wo  must  have 
from  the  front,  ami  that 
is  t  he  story  of  every 
such  encounter  as  I  have 
foreshadowed,  and  the 
names  of  the  men  who 
did  the  thing.  Nothing 
can  be  too  good  for  such 
men. 

“  I  want  to  make  a 
proposal  for  these  men 
who,  more  than  any 
others,  are  destined  to 
save  Europe.  ...  It  is 
to  make  for  them  an  or¬ 
der  of  knighthood.  Nel¬ 
son  could  lx-  stirred  hy 
the  thought  of  a  peerage 
or  Westminster  Abbey. 

Every  aviator  who  goes 
up  to  fight  I  do  not 
mean  solely  to  reeonnoi- 
t*-r,  but  to  fight — will  fight  nil  the  more  gladly  with  two  kindred 
alternatives  in  his  mind— a  knighthood  or  the  prompt  payment 
of  a  generous  life-insurance  policy  to  his  people.  Every  man 
who  goes  up  and  destroys  either  an  aeroplane  or  a  Zeppelin  in 
the  air  should.  I  hold,  have  a  kniglilhood  if  lie  gets  down  alive. 
And  I  venture  to  sav  that  we  shall  create  thereby  the  most 
honorable  and  enviable  order  that  this  world  has  ever  seen." 

The  sentiments  of  the  American  paper,  however,  are  appar¬ 
ently  not  shared  by  its  English  eon  tern  porary  Tin  .1  ero  plane 
(London,  September  30),  which,  under  the  heading  “A  Horrible 
Suggestion,"  writes  thus  of  Mr.  Wells’s  proposed  "order": 

‘"The  final  example  of  inhumanity  for  to-day  anyhow  is 
Mr.  II.  G.  Wells’s  horrible  proposition  that  there  should  be  an 
order  of  knighthood  for  aviators . 

“That  is  Mr.  Wells's  idea  expn-st  in  an  article  which  contains 
Kiinc  sense  anil  a  lot  of  nonsense,  culminating  with  this  super- 
iio n sense.  There  is  an  old  proverb  about  silk  purses  and  the 
auricular  appendages  of  feminine  pork  which  makes  one  fear 


that  Mr.  Wells's  early  days  behind  a  counter  lead  him  to  place  a 
falsi*  value  on  a  title,  despite  his  own  reference  to  provincial 
mayors  and  party  helpers.  Then*  might  Im*  a  sp<*cial  clasp  to  the 
regulation  .war-medal,  or  even  a  special  medal,  for  those  who  have 
destroy i-d  an  enemy's  aircraft,  but  the  idea  of  a  title  for  a  job 
which  is  all  in  the  day’s  work  is  absurd.  It  is  even  doubtful 
whether  any  sp«*ciul  recognition  is  advisable,  for  it  might  lead 
young  and  ambitious  pilots  to  neglect  their  legitimate  work  of 
scouting  for  the  more  profitable  job  of  chasing  hostile  aircraft. 
I  urn  all  in  favor  of  a  generous  pension  for  the  dependents  of 
those  killed  in  action,  whether  in  the  air  or  on  the  ground,  and 
good  service  should  he  re  warded  by  mention  in  dispatches  and 
sjweial  promotion,  but  the  idea  of  a  special  title  is  nauseating." 


BRITISH  IRE  AT  TRADE  OBITUARIES 

RADE  PAPERS  in  Great  Britain  take  exception  to 
the  preparations  made  by  American  men  of  affairs  to 
capture  the  world’s  business  while  their  European 
brothers  an*  engaged  in  cutting  each  other’s  throats.  This 
division  of  the  estate  while  the  corpse  is  still  lively,  they  Regard 

as  bordering  upon  lack 
of  dceorufn.  “All  this 
talk  alxMit  our  Iteing 
paralyzed,"  asserts  The 
Electrical  lierietr  (Ism- 
don,  September  2”*>  with 
some  asperity,  "is  ut¬ 
terly  mistaken."  The 
Germans  may  indeed 
be  knocked  out  from  a 
business  point  of  view, 
but  Britons,  we  an*  as- 
sund.  are  still  able  to 
put  up  u  good  trade 
fight  and  will  not  give 
up  the  world's  markets 
to  their  American  cous¬ 
ins  without  a  struggle. 
Says  the  paper  just 
named,  in  its  editorial 
columns: 

"Singular  views  have 
gained  currency  among 
our  American  cousins 
with  regard  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  War,  es|H‘cially  in 
respect  of  the  position 
of  the  British  nation. 
We  have  already  quoted 
some  pussuges  from  The  Electrical  If 'arid,  which  indicate  that 
our  contcni|K>rary  regards  us,  industrially  speaking,  as  horn 
concnun t,  and  philuiithrnpically  calls  upon  American  manu¬ 
facturers  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  neutral  nations  which  can  no 
longer  obtain  electrical  goods  and  apparatus  from  the  European 
sources  upon  which  they  have  hitherto  relied.  In  the  same 
issue  Dr.  Dmis  Bell,  who  is  so  well  acquainted  with  Europe 
that  he  ought  to  know  better,  states  that  the  United  States  is 
‘the  only  nation  upon  which  war  has  not  laid  the  hand  that  stran¬ 
gle'.'  He  remarks  that  the  war ‘removes  from  the  ranks  of  labor 
every  workman  of  active  years  who  is  not  absolutely  needed  to 
provide  material  of  war  in  every  country  having  compulsory 
military  service.’  But  it  is  not  true  even  in  such  countries. 
The  Vormirts.  apparently  the  only  German  paper  that  publishes 
unpleasant  facts,  estimates  that  at  least  a  third  of  the  working¬ 
men  in  all  the  large  towns  in  Germany  an*  unemployed,  and  the 
number  is  increasing.  Germany's  export  trade  has  been  arrested 
by  our  Navy — but  ours  has  not ;  we  are  at  lilx-rty  to  supply  goods 
to  the  whole  of  the  world  that  is  not  at  war.  ‘So  fur  as  active 
commercial  work  goes,’  says  Dr.  Bell,  'one  may  as  well  reckon 
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every  door  as  closed  in  all  the  warring  Continental  countries’; 
but,  happily,  wo  are  not  Continental,  and  ho  recognizes  that 
‘such  residuum  of  the  British  works  os  may  be  able  to  keep  up 
activity  .  .  .  will  hold  up  writh  fair  success '  since  England 
controls  the  mi  and  possesses  freedom  of  transportation.  Dr. 
Bell  concludes  that  the  electrical  trade  of  South  America  will 
turn  to  the  United  Stales  as  the  only  large  source  of  supplies 
remaining,  and  urges  that  the  United  States  should  not  provide 
loans  for  the  promotion  of  bloodshed,  but  save  up  its  capital 
'for  the  promotion  of  the  world's  |*ur]  industry  when  |>euee  comes 
at  last.’  Other  articles  in  The  Electrical  World  are  devoted  to  a 
study  of  trade  conditions  in  South  America,  which  certainly 
seems  to  he  the  prize  that  the  United  States  has  its  eye  on. 

"The  Engineering  Magazine  for  September  similarly  harps 
upon  ‘America's  opportunity  in  an  Old-World  catastrophe,' 
anti  publishes  a  ‘war  map  of  the  world,’  showing  how  small  a 
proportion  is  left  open  to  peaceful  commerce.  To  arrive  at  this 
result,  not  only  the  Kuro|»ean  countries,  but  the  whole  of  the 
British  Empire  and  all  Africa  are  shaded 
to  show  that  they  an1  affected  by  the  war 
— as  if  Canada,  Australia.  South  Africa, 

India,  and  the  rest  were  under  martial 
law! 

“We  grieve  to  prick  this  brilliant  bubble, 
but  it  is  our  painful  duty  to  point  out  to 
the  United  States,  and  incidentally — more 
important  in  effiet — to  all  the  consuming 
countries  of  the  world  outside  Euro|ie,  that 
we  an-  not  out  of  the  running.  We  art-  giv¬ 
ing  of  the  la-sl  of  our  young  manhood  to 
the  war,  it  is  true,  but  our  manufactories 
are  not  idle,  our  export  trade  is  not  strangled, 
our  hands  are  not  tied.  We  are  ready  and 
w  illing  to  (ill  orders  for  all  kinds  of  electrical 
machinery  and  apparatus,  cables,  lamps, 
batteries  -we  want  good  prices  for  our 
wares,  but  we  will  supply  good  value.  Our 
motors  art*  not  like  the  Herman  motors, 
rated  at  5  horse-power  and  fit  to  work  at  3; 
our  cables  are  of  quality  unexcelled.  We 
are  at  war  not  only  with  the  sword,  but 
also  with  the  order-book,  and  we  look  to  all 
friendly  and  neutral  nations  to  buy  from  us 
the  things  that  they  us«-d  to  purchase  from 
our  present  enemies.  We  can  make  them 
and  we  can  trnn.*q>ort  them,  and  all  this 
talk  about  our  being  paralyzed  is  utterly 
mistaken.  We  do  not  say  it  is  delils-ratcly 
false,  but  it  is  untrue  all  the  same." 


by  flushing  the  eye  with  boric-acid  solution.  The  irritation 
rapidly  disappears  when  the  eyes  are  kept  washed  out  with  a 
soothing  eye-wash." 


DR  CHA  Itl.KS  DAVISON 


DANCERS  OF  FACE-POWDER— Faee- 
powder  has  its  dangers  as  well  us  gun¬ 
powder,  so  we  are  assured  by  a  writer  in 
School  Science  atvl  Mathematics  (Chicago,  October).  Says  this 
magazine: 

"For  several  years  occasional  cases  have  come  under  the 
observation  of  oculists  in  which  the  patients,  invariably  women, 
complain  of  vision  being  blurred,  inability  to  use  the  eyes  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  severe  itching  of  the  lids.  The  slightest 
rubbing  of  the  lids  produces  a  marked  redness  of  the  eyes  and 
only  aggravates  the  itching,  in  severe  coses,  the  lids  are  fre¬ 
quently  swollen  from  constant  rubbing.  There  is  a  sticky, 
elastic  secretion  which,  when  being  removed,  pulls  out  in  long 
strings.  Microscopic  examination  of  the  secretion  reveals 
masses  of  what  ap|M-ar  to  lx>  crystals.  Until  recently  no  satis¬ 
factory  explanation  of  the  presence  of  these  crystals  in  the  eye 
has  been  given.  Secretion  taken  from  the  eyes  of  two  sisters 
suffering  from  this  peculiar  complaint  were  submitt«d  to  the 
professor  of  pathology  of  one  of  the  university  medical  schools, 
who  found  that  the  crystals  came  from  rice  fai-c-powder.  Seven 
other  patients  in  which  the  same  symptoms  and  microscopic 
conditions  were  found,  all  us»-d  the  same  make  of  face-powder. 
When  the  powder  is  applied  to  the  face  with  a  puff  a  portion  of 
the  fine  dust  is  driven  upward  and  lodge*  on  the  moist  eycliall. 
The  rice  powder  in  the  presence  of  the  tears  then  becomes 
mucilaginous  in  character  and  is  not  washed  from  under  the 
eyelids.  The  powder  pnxluecs  the  irritation,  which  is  aggra¬ 
vate!  by  nibbing.  Those  who  use  a  chamois-skin  in  applying 
the  |M>wdcr  are  l«*ss  liable  to  cause  the  fine  dust  to  arise,  which 
prultably  accounts  for  the  condition  not  being  found  in  every 
woman  using  foec-powder.  The  condition  is  quickly  relieved 


Who  fasten*  Ixoken  bonrs  to*>t  h*r 
with  p«ir*  of  bone. 


SPLICING  BROKEN  BONES  WITH  BONE 

WHAT  is  said  to  be  the  only  real  novelty  in  the  treat- 
ment  of  fractures  for  the  last  six  thousand  yean  ha* 
just  Ix-en  introduc'd  by  Dr.  Charles  Davison,  of 
Chicago.  Dr.  I^onard  Keene  llirshberg,  who  describes  the 
improvement  in  The  Scientific  American  (N'ew  York.  October 
10).  says  that  Egyptian  mummies  with  broken  hones  in  splints, 
just  like  those  in  use  to-day.  have  been  found  by  explorers. 
In  this  kind  of  bone-setting  the  surgeon  must  work  "sight 
uns«s*n.”  which  was  an  advantage  in  the  olden  days,  becau-s- 

then  an  open  wound  meant  sun*  infection 
by  floating  bacteria.  With  modern  surgo-at 
methods  this  danger  is  no  longer  present,  s*» 
that  it  is  possible  to  expose  the  bone  and 
splice  it  intelligently.  That  is  to  say.  gix 
on  Dr.  llirshberg,  by  freeing  the  flesh  and 
bones  of  all  danger  from  germs,  the  surgeon 
may  now  do  wonders  with  broken  bon«-*. 
instead  of  dallying  and  delaying  with  jacket-., 
casts,  and  splints.  We  read: 

"When  the  young  and  dashing  surg**«*ii- 
defied  medical  standpattism  and  officious, 
inactivity  by  the  proposal  to  actually  cut 
,  into  every  broken  bone  and  literally  to 
stitch  it  together  as  you  would  a  mattress  .»r 
a  split  skirt,  some  of  them  were  ejected  from 
medical  societies  or  otherwise  postered  or  in¬ 
terfered  with. 

"Yet  the  curious  part  of  it  all  is  the  fa-  t 
that  no  physician  thought  of  this  sooner. 
There  they  were  sawing  open  the  skull.  p&st- 
ing  up  the  brain,  gluing  together  tom  nerve-, 
hasting  the  macerated  appendix,  and  doing 
odd  jolts  oil  all  the  internal  Structures  of 
your  melancholy  anatomy,  with  never  a 
thought  of  danger  to  you,  yet  they  forgot 
the  rilts,  the  shoulder-blade,  the  funny-lxim  . 
and  the  housemaid’s  cracked  knee. 

"Comes  now  I’rof.  Charles  Davison,  tie- 
distinguished  surgeon  of  the  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity  Hospital.  Chicago,  with  an  ultra¬ 
modern  and  Kupemovel  way  in  which  to 
hurry  the  healing  of  the  hurt  humerus,  leg¬ 
horn**.  shin-bones,  or  any  other  bone. 

“When  a  simple  fracture  of  a  long  bone  is  fixt  by  splints  a* 
physicians  do,  and  have  done  for  millenniums,  the  internal 
bone-marrow  begins  to  help  to  form  a  plug  between  the  broken 
end*  to  hold  them  in  place.  In  the  physiologic  way  of  healing 
the  bone,  this  internal,  natural  Rplint,  says  I^ifessor  Davison, 
is  the  mainspring  and  stronghold  of  the  newly  formed  bone. 

“  If  this  method  of  living  tissue  were  imitated  by  the  surgeon, 
according  to  the  excellent  results  obtained  by  the  Chicago 
surgeon,  broken  bone*  would  lx*  as  snug  and  tightly  healed  very 
quickly  instead  of  incapacitating  the  victim  for  from  six  to 
twelve  weeks. 

"  Your  earning  power  and  efficiency  would  be  vastly  increased, 
and  broken  limbs  would  be  quickly  forgotten. 

"Professor  Davison  has  succeeded  in  effecting  this  very  thing. 
If  you  break  your  arm.  wrist,  ankle,  leg,  or  what.  not.  aud  fall 
into  the  hand*  of  a  skilled  surgeon  such  as  Dr.  Davison,  he  will  do 
as  he  describes  of  a  number  of  recently  and  rapidly  recovered 
patients,  namely,  cut  open  the  parts,  go  right  down  to  the  bone, 
and  insert  pegs  of  your  own  or  frozen  bone  saved  for  just  such 
emergencies,  as  a  ‘couple*  between  the  broken  parts. 

"Six  patients  with  fractures  of  one  sort  ami  another  of  the 
elbow,  forearm,  thigh,  hip.  and  other  sections  of  the  skeleton 
had  the  broken  bones  thus  ‘sewed  together.’  Pegs  or  splinter* 
of  bone  were  taken  or  ‘sliced  off'  from  bones  nearby,  and  the*** 
were  inserted  into  the  middle  or  marrowy  parts  of  the  fractured 
segments. 

"Thus,  almost  instantly,  without  the  tardy  methods  of  nature, 
but  by  the  artifice  of  Professor  Davison,  those  with  broken  by* 
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who  would  have  been  laid  up,  as  is  now  generally  true,  for  two 
months  or  thereabout,  were  up  and  walking  upon  the  broken 
leg  in  from  three  to  four  weeks. 

"This  discovery  is  a  vast  advance  even  upon  sewing  up  the 
broken  ends.  In  the  latter  step,  which  is  also  a  progressive  one 
over  the  old  way.  the  bone  is  held  nicely  in  place  by  the  stitches, 
but  there  is  no  support  for  new  l>one  to  hasten  the  restoration  to 
normal. 

"In  Dr.  Davison's  procedure,  the  basis  is  there  in  the  form  of 
a  splint  that  can  lie  used  as  food,  soil,  support,  and  first  aid. 
Moreover,  it  becomes  a  part  of  and  is  fused  with  the  new  bone.” 


welfare  of  the  community,  they  can  best  do  this,  not  by  insisting 
on  still  more  complicated  devices  and  'inspections,'  but  by 
simplifying  and  cheapening  the  cost  of  installing  and  main¬ 
taining  the  pipes  and  fixtures  essential  for  carrying  off  the  house 
wastes  in  a  speedy  and  inoffensive  manner.  Finally,  let  us  ask 
this  question:  To  what  extent  do  the  plumbing  ordinances  in 
our  American  cities  repn-sent  the  prevailing  opinion  of  public 
health  experts  and  trained  health  officials,  and  to  what  extent 
do  they  represent  the  efforts  of  commercially  interested  indi¬ 
viduals  or  organizations  to  entrench  themselves  behind  the 
active  if  not  always  well-informed  desire  of  the  people  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  public  health?” 


THE  INNOCENCE  OF  -BAD”  PLUMBING 

HAT  wo  used  to  call  "had”  plumbing  is  now.  it 
appears,  not  nearly  so  bad  as  it  used  to  be  painted, 
being  objectionable  only  so  far  as  it  fails  to  fulfil  its 
primary  office  of  removing  waste  in  an  inoffensive  manner. 
The  idea  that  it  can  cause  disease  by  allowing  noxious  gas  to 
«**eape  into  houses  is  now  scouted  by  sanitarians.  The  public, 
however,  while  slow  to  learn,  is  also  slow  to  forget.  If  took 
a  long  time  for  hygienists  to  saturate  us  with  the  fear  of  “sewer- 
gns.”  and  it  will  apparently  take  a  still  longer  time  to  dissipate 
that  fear.  The  Journal  of  I  hr  Amrrican  Medical  .1  usoriation 
(Chicago)  laments  that  it  is  still  enshrined  in  the  laws  of 
several  States,  and  that  the  plumbers  themselves  ap|M>ar  to  en¬ 
courage  it.  We  read: 

"  It  is  a  little  disconcerting  to  find  that  typhoid  fever  can  still 
be  complacently  attributed  to  bad  plumbing.  When  we  read 
that  'insufficient  laws  regulating  plumbing  and  sanitation  in 
Virginia.  Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  high  typhoid  rate  and  the  prevalence  of  other 
diseases  in  the  two  States  and  the  District,'  and  again  that 
‘much  of  the  fever  and  other  forms  of  disease  with  which  the 
health  authorities  are  constantly  wrestling  is  caused  by  noxious 
gases  and  vapors  emanating  from  neglected  or  defective  pipes 
in  the  homes  of  the  people,'  we  are  inclined  to  rub  our  eye* 
and  ask  ourselves  if  the  education  of  the  community  is  really 
proc««eding  at  the  pace  we  sometimes  like  to  believe.  The 
assertions  quoted  above,  however,  were  report**!  as  made  at  the 
AiuMK-iation  of  Plumbers,  (las-fitters  and  Steam-fit  tors  which 
recently  met.  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  not  at  a  convention  of 
health  officers  or  physicians. 

"It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  typhoid  fever  — or  any 
other  fever  is  not  caused  by  bad  smells,  and  that  the  small 
quantity  of  the  gases  of  decomposition  found  in  well-ventilated 
sewers  has  never  b****n  proved  to  exert  any  injurious  effect  what¬ 
ever  on  health.  .  .  .  Disease  germs  are  not  found  in  sewer-air; 
indeed,  it  is  difficult  on  physical  grounds  to  see  how  they  could 
get  then*.  The  ‘noxious  ga****  and  vapor*,’  so  dear  to  the 
plumber's  imagination,  an-  conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  all 

pcrf**ctly  constructed  sewer 
systems,  as  every  visitor  to 
the  great  sewers  of  Paris 
and  other  modern  cities  well 
knows.  'Defective  plumb¬ 
ing'  has  about  os  much  re¬ 
lation  to  public  health  as  any 
other  m**ehanical  defect  in 
house  construction." 

It  is  further  charged  by  The 
Journal  that  city  ordinance* 
regarding  plumbing  are  drawn 
with  no  uniformity  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  that  what  is  required 
in  one  city  may  be  pro¬ 
hibited  in  another.  High 
authorities,  we  ore  told,  maintain  that  the  system  of  modern 
house-pl umbing  which  is  made  legally  obligatory  on  house-build¬ 
ers  in  many  place*  entails  a  large,  needless,  and  altogether  un¬ 
justifiable  expens**.  This  harrier  of  cost  prevents  progress  toward 
better  sanitation,  we  are  told,  and  "is  a  harm,  not  a  help,  to 
public  health.”  Therefore, 

"If  the  plumbing  interests  really  wish  to  aid  the  hygienic 


THE  EVIL  EYE 

ELIEF  IN  THE  "EVIL  EYE"  may  cause  actual  physical 
illness,  but  this  is  due  to  the  belief,  not  to  the  eye  itself, 
so  we  an*  told  by  Dr.  S.  Seligmann,  writing  in  Kottmo* 
'Stuttgart,  Septcmlier  !•»).  Sueh  a  belief  is  only  the  third  and 
last  stage  of  a  malady  name*!  by  tin*  doctor  "ophthalmophobin,” 
or  " fear  of  the  eye."  In 
the  first  stage,  the  vic¬ 
tim  merely  feels  worried 
when  any  on**  looks  at 
him  fixedly;  in  the 

second,  this  feeling  iu- 
du**es  him  to  shun  the 
**ompany  of  his  fellow 
men;  in  the  third,  he  1k*- 
eomes  actually  ill,  ami  is 
then  apt  to  attribute  his 
illness  to  a  physical  in- 
tlucncc  exerted  by  the 
gaze  of  some  particular 
person.  Writes  Dr. 

Seligmann: 

"There  is  a  common, 
but  little  notic**d  plu- 
tiomenon  which  we  shall 
call  'fear  of  the  eye,’  or 
ophthalmophohia.  Its 
lowest  stage  is  well 
known;  it  consists  of  the 
fact  that  many  persons 
dislike  exe**cdingly  to  lie 
gu/.ed  ut  long  ami  seureli- 
ingly.  .  .  .  Timid  persons 
an*  easily  iinpn*»t  by  a 
‘high  ami  mighty'  look — and  children  especially  are  nffeet**d  ns 
well  by  reproachful  and  sad  look*.  Even  an  adult  who  is  not 
imrticulnrly  sensitive  can  not  avoid  a  similar  sensat ion.  .  .  .  He 
can  not  help  thinking  that  the  person  gazing  at  him  has 
seen  something  that  is  out  of  order;  that  either  his  hat  is 
not  on  straight,  or  that  a  button  is  off,  or  that  his  boots 
an*  dirty. 

"This  first  kind  of  ophthalmophohia  is  quite  harmless  and 
can  at  best  be  compared  with  the  fear  of  blushing.  Much  more 
unpleasant  for  those  concerned  is  the  second  grade.  The  per¬ 
son  affected  then  strives  to  shelter  himself  from  the  gaze  of 
strangers.  Whenever  he  is  in  company  or  on  the  street  and 
exposed  to  tin*  gaze  of  the  crowd,  or  even  of  a  single  person,  he 
experience*  a  painful  feeling  of  embarrassment  and  discomfort. 
He  has  cold  hands  and  palpitation  of  the  heart,  the  perspiration 
stands  on  his  forehead,  his  limbs  begin  to  tremble,  his  thoughts 
grow  confused,  and  he  liecomea,  as  it  were,  powerless. 

"There  is  one  part  of  the  body  whose  examination  is  especially 
painful  to  him  the  fa****;  ami  particularly  the  eye.  IBooks  that 
are  directed  toward  his  eyes,  and  meet  his  own  gaze,  seem 
unbearable. 

"The  natural  consequence  of  this  unrest  and  fear  is  tliat  the 
|K*rson  who  feels  it  takes  care  never  to  m**et  the  look  of  another 
if  he  can  help  it.  .  .  .  This  kind  of  ophthalmophohia  can  develop 
into  illusion.  One  such  patient  saw  always.  even  with  closed 
lids,  an  eye  in  front  of  him,  gazing  at  him  sternly.  .  .  .  Some¬ 
times  this  condition  is  aggravated  by  complication  with  other 
physical  defects . 

"The  third  grade  of  ophthalmophohia  appears  when  through 


»  NK\r*OUTAN  WITH  TUB  BVtU  BTB, 
Whom*  k  lance  to  a  vict  im  of  “opthal- 
m » lhobia  "  carries  menace  and  death. 


r  ,4  "  TU  If  •  Age.**  Sf*  T<«h. 

THE  TELEHCKIHK  **  LISTEXINO-IN  " 

Thomii*  \  Kflison  III  tin*  art  of  trlrphonlntr  am!  liavint  Mir ouivi'DMtkNi  nvunM 
on  a  |itNiftnfrmi»h  llr  lui<*  plannl  tin*  n*cHvc*r  of  Uh*  «l«**k-U*li*plKmr  In  tin*  MH*krt  «»f 
tin*  trli-MTifor  » hllr  In*  IhiIcIh  t4>  hi*  rar  a  nwlvrr  bHonirin*  to  llir  t^UiUTlhi* 


sm*4'U,  iii»t<*n<l  or  bring  «*miM*<l  by  light  n.'llirh'd  from  I  lit-  objii-t 
to  tin*  «*yt\  The  eye  Ining  rr^ardi'd  as  “the  window  of  tin* 
soul,*’  malevolence,  if  it  resides  in  the  soul,  naturally  pronitb 
thenre  alonif  the  “rays  of  sight”  and  prodim**  its  rflWt*  in  the 
ohjeetsor  |N*rsons  upon  who 1 11  the  evil  glance  is  IhM.  Whorvrr 
In'lieves  tlni'*  is.  of  course,  frightened  by  a  gaze  that  he  con¬ 
siders  to  In  e\ il.  and  the  maladies  due  to  suggestibility  may 
follow.  Fortunately  tiny  can  In-  also  eured  by  suggestion, 
lienee  tin  favnrabln  results  of  “white  magic M  of  all  kinds,  in- 
eluding  •  s|N*ciall\  amulets.  These*  really  do  ward  off  the  effects 
of  the  e\  il  eye,  sittre,  as  these*  eff#s*ts  an*  du«‘  to  suggest  ion,  any¬ 
thing  that  will  eausc  a  eouiltelticting  suggestion  will  prevent 
the  injurious  Hrtioii.  TIiom*  w  ho  do  not  In  lieve  in  the  evil  eye, 
liowexer,  do  not  need  the  amulet,  and  hence  its  use  has  fallen 
off  n<  mankind  has  advanced  in  the  paths  of  civilization. 

/ tmdnhon  made  /or  TllK  LlTKIIAM  Dtci^T. 


THE  OLD  -  FASHIONED  lightning -roil 
agent  has  bwn  so  thoroughly  diflenslitid 
that  he  has  Im*cii  well-nigh  driven  out  of 
bu*in«*2» —  a  good  example  of  the  way  in  which  a 
flourishing  industry  limy  In*  wijn*d  out  by  too  little 
attention  to  square  dealing.  The  theory  on  w  hich 
tile  use  of  the  rod  is  lmst»d  is  perfectly  sound,  and 
modem  ftrirnoe  has  Mi  amplithxl  it  and  made  it 
num*  preeisc  that  it  is  now  |M>ssihle  to  furnish  pro¬ 
tection  to  almost  any  building.  But  the  rapacious 
agent  of  a  score  of  years  ago.  with  his  worthless 
devices  badly  put  up  and  with  poor  ground-cort- 
neetion,  or  none  at  all,  succeeded  at  last  in  con¬ 
vincing  most  of  us  thut  the  whole  scheme  of  light¬ 
ning-protection  by  rods  was  based  on  fraud.  Sonic 
data  collected  ns-ently  by  two  Canadian  professors 
show  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Savs  a 
writer  in  Engineering  Xetrx  (New  York,  October  s 
tinder  the  caption.  “Ben  Franklin  Vindicated”: 

“The  decline  in  popularity  of  lightning-rods, 
following  the  iiernicious  activity  of  rascally  agent', 
left  a  stain  on  the  scientific  reputation  of  the  great  and  wise  Ben 
Franklin,  who  developed  this  pron-etion  against  thunder-bolts. 
Scientists  have  stoutly  defended  the  value  of  aucli  equipment, 
if  well  put  up,  but,  nevertheless,  practical  men,  often  shaking 
from  bitter  ex|**rietic©.  have  maintained  continuously  for  gen¬ 
erations  that  the  rods  have  proved  worse  than  u«et<*a. 

“Two  valiant  defenders  of  the  faith.  Profs.  .1.  B.  Ueynold* 
and  \V.  H.  Day,  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  not  con- 
tentid  with  the  inconclusive  deadlock  of  theory  and  claimed 
fart.  net  out  to  And  the  truth— in  practicable  demonstrable 
form.  For  ten  years,  first  one  and  then  the  other  industriously 
collect  td  all  (losdhle  information  alwiut  buildings  n*|H>rt«sl 
struck  by  lightning  in  Ontario.  At  the  end  of  this  time  tlUHk 
they  had  data  on  AIK)  buildings  struck  by  lightning.  Of  tins 
itumlsT  struck,  317,  or  Sl.G  per  cent.,  wen*  burned,  but  only 
eighteen  of  the  buildings  struck,  or  3  jht  cent.,  had  rod*,  and 
only  three  of  these,  or  lfi.fi  per  cent.,  of  the  protected  buildings 
wen*  burned.  Having  thexe  interesting  but  incomplete  figures, 
the  invest igators  desired  to  know  further  the  number  and  rx- 
Jierh'iice  with  utiroddtd  buildings  in  the  Province,  so  that  they 


fear  of  the  eye  real  physical  illness  of  any  kind  is  brought  on. 
.  .  .  Here  we  have  the  Mief  in  the  power  of  the  ‘evil  eye/ 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  through  the  fear  of  such  an  eye 
actual  illnesses  may  be  brought  on — namely,  any  t lint  may  lx*  dm* 
to  atiggotion.  Only,  those  who  lielieve  in  the  evil  eye  make 
the  error  of  ascribing  these  maladies  not  to  the  fear  of  it.  but  to 
the  eye  itself.” 

How,  then,  did  the  Itelief  in  the  wizardry  of  the  eye  originally 
arise?  It  is  closely  connected.  Dr.  Seligmann  thinks,  with  the 
idea,  once  universal,  and  still  held  by  the  ignorant,  that  sight 
is  tin  result  of  radiation  preceding  from  the  eye  to  the  object 


THE  LIGHTNING-ROD  DEFENDED 


\  TELEPHONE  WITH  A  MEMORY 


DKVK’KS  for  making  a  telephone  “remember"  what  is 
said  to  it  have  been  available  for  many  years,  but 
have  never  Imh-ii  eommereiallv  successful.  The  tele- 
scribe,  an  instrument  of  this  type  recently  devised  by  Thomas 
A.  Kdison,  is  said  to  Ik*  lioth  simple  and  praetieal.  A  little  dealt- 
instrunient  is  used  by  means  of  which  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
telephone  talk  may  record  the  conversation  on  a  phonograph 
cylinder.  According  to  a  description  of  the  use  of  the  tclescril>»* 
apitcaring  in  Th>  I  run  Ayr  (New  York),  the  receiver  of  the 
n-jjular  desk-telephone  is  tlrst  removed  from  the 
hook  and  placed  in  the  socket  of  the  telescribe. 
Then  the  user,  we  are  told. 


"  Takes  up  u  small  receiver,  which  is  part  or  the 
tclescrihe.  and  gives  his  call  to  the  exchange,  while 
starting  and  stopping  the  dictating  machine  by 
means  of  two  small  buttons  on  the  telcscribe  in 
order  to  record  the  conversation  between  pauses 
or  delays,  thus  avoiding  any  waste  of  running  the 
wax  cylinder  meanwhile.  Both  sides  of  ihc  t«-l«*- 
phono  conversation  art;  recorded,  including  all 
evidence  «»f  the  central  operator's  voice  in  milking 
connection.  The  Udcscribe,  it  is  tielicved.  will 
place  the  use  of  the  telephone  in  a  more  serious 
light  in  business.  After  a  conversation,  the  dila¬ 
tator  will  turn  to  his  dictating  machine  and  con- 
tirrn  his  message  in  the  usual  maimer  covering  the 
general  understanding. .  .  .  The  wax  ri-cords  may,  it 
is  explained.  lie  retained  indefinitely  for  reference." 
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might  complete  their  case — reasoning  that  if  rods  neither  pre¬ 
vented  nor  induced  strokes  the  ratio  of  damaged  to  undamaged 
structures  in  the  unprotected  risks  would  In*  of  the  same  order 
of  magnitude  as  in  the  rodd«d. 

"Great  difficulty  was  found  in  securing  the  desired  data. 
Eventually.  however,  the  Provincial  mutual  insurance  com¬ 
panies  were  interested  in  the  studies,  and  rcjKirts  covering  altout 
a  fourth  of  the  Province  were  s«*'*ured  after  some  delay.  These 
showed  that  21  per  cent,  of  the  insur'd  farm  buildings  were 
roddcd.  and  that  of  nil  those  struck  only  1 } ?  per  cent.  were 
roddcd.  Out  of  7,000  unprotected  buildings,  37  were  struck; 
out  of  7,000  protect'd  ones,  only  two  were  struck.  Then-fore, 
35  were  saved  out  of  37 
expect'd  to  be  struck, 
or  a  probable  protec¬ 
tion  of  94.5  per  cent., 
and  that  with  unin- 
sp«-ct«d  rod -const  ruc¬ 
tion.*’ 

Professor  Day  visited 
Iowa  and  Michigan  to 
ins|M-ct  the  iusuranee 
reports  and  methods  of 
protection  there.  In 
Iowa,  he  found  that  the 
claims  paid  for  light¬ 
ning  damage  in  eight 
years  amount'd  to  $4,- 
404  on  rodd'd  build¬ 
ings  and  $341, (Mo  on 
unprotected  ones.  Ap¬ 
parently  for  each  dollar 
paid  on  roddcd  risks  $70  was  paid  on  unrodded.  The  rods  were 
not  inspected,  and  some  of  the  losses  probably  wen*  due  to  [»oor 
construction.  Even  so,  the  protection  shown  was  9S.7  per  cent. 
In  Michigan,  one  mutual  company  insuring  only  rothhd  and  in- 
s|Ns-t«d  buildings,  in  four  years  paid  $32  claims  on  $55, 1 72,075 
risk.  Another  mutual  company  taking  both  protect'd  and  ordi¬ 
nary  risks  |>aid  $32,209  in  claims  on  a  total  of  $59,567,272  in 
the  same  period.  Tin-  loss  was  practically  all  on  unprotected 
buildings  aggregating  $47,753,818  in  value  of  risks.  Comparing 
the  two  compani'-s,  for  each  $1  damage  011  prot'-cted  buildings 
then*  seemed  to  Im-  |Niid  $1,168  on.  unprotected  ones— an  obvious 
protection  of  99.9  i>er  cent.  All  this  and  more  is  set  forth 
at  length  in  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Agriculture.  To  quote  again: 

"Regarding  the  technique  of  the  rod- construction  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  employed  in  these  States,  it  is  of  interest  to  know  that. 


where  knowledge  was  available,  there  appeared  to  have  b»*en 
usid  more  or  less  of  an  approach  to  a  cage  of  conductors  about 
the  building.  The  rods  were  fastened  both  close  to  and  away 
from  buildings,  but  without  insulators.  Deeply  buried  gruund- 
plat'-s  and  rods  were  found,  and  where  these  groundings  proved 
defective  there  invariably  developed  disaster. 

"The  worthlessness  of  the  old  light ning-rods,  of  course,  was 
the  fault  of  the  loquacious  fly-by-night  agent  who  carelessly 
put  up  his  cheap  affairs,  gathered  his  money,  and  disappeared." 


CARVING  A  HILLSIDE  INTO  HOME  SITES 

WHAT  is  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  service  ever 
rendered  by  engineering  to  city-planning,  at  least  for 
residential  purposes,  is  the  recent  carving  of  u  scenic 
residence  district  out  of  an  inaccessible  hillside  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  by  sluicing  and  terracing.  As  may  Im*  seen  from  the 
photograph  of  the  plaster  model,  reproduced  herewith,  the  hill 
has  been  carved  by  hydraulic  methods  into  an  irregular  series  of 
temu-es  connected  by  a  serpentine  boulevard  that  winds  from 


foot  to  summit.  From  this  branch  out  lateral  streets.  Owing 
to  the  constant  ascent  to  the  summit  ami  the  doubling  liack 
and  forth  of  the  main  boulevard,  the  difference  in  elevation 
between  the  lower  and  upper  sides  of  the  blocks  is  in  some  eases 
as  high  as  ninety  feet.  This  difference  in  elevation  is  lakeu  up 
by  the  eomttruelion  of  terraces.  Says  R.  M.  Overstreet,  of 
Portland,  who  writes  of  this  achievement  in  The  Engineering 
It* cord  (New  York;: 

"The  work  ranks  as  one  of  the  Inrgest  pieces  of  hydraulic 
excavation  in  the  country  and  has  attrarted  attention  of  on- 
gineers  from  all  localities.  The  estimated  quantity  in  the  original 
plan  was  3,310,000  cubic  yards,  but  changes  made  since  that 
time  have  reduced  the  estimate  of  earthwork  to  2,854,000.  .  .  . 
The  materials  composing  the  hill  are  day  and  gravel.  .  .  .  Tho 
gravel  was  overlaid  with  a  top  soil  of  from  six  to  t  wenty  f**et 
of  day,  but  no  gravel  was  encountered  above  an  elevation  of 
450  feet  above  the  river.  Had  the  gravel  and  day  been  inter¬ 
mixed,  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  water  would  have  been 
greater,  and  the  construction  of  the  terrace  tills 
would  have  been  greatly  simplified." 

The  water  with  which  the  “carving"  was  done 
was  furnished-  by  four  big  centrifugal  pumps,  draw¬ 
ing  their  supply  from  a  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
The  method  used  in  forming  the  terraces  is  that 
known  as  “sheer-board  construction,"  and  is  thus 
described: 

‘‘The  slopes  are  carried  up  by  a  series  of  small 
bulkheads  or  sheer-boards.  .  .  .  The  first  row  of 
sheer-boards  is  placed  at  the  line  of  intersection  of 
the  slope  with  the  ground;  the  second,  third,  and 
subsequent  rows  of  sheer-boards  an*  placed  as  the 
embankment  rises,  each  line  being  spaced  accord- 

....  After  depositing  i.s 
load  the  water  is  taken  of!  the  fill  through  spill-ways, 

which  are  located  at  convenient  points . 

"During  June  and  July,  1911,  a  5J$x 6-foot  tunnel  was 
driven  through  the  hill  on  the  west  of  the  property  to  carry 
material  out  to  the  gul  *h  for  filling.  .  .  .  When  running  in  the 
gravel  material  the  flumes  at  the  discharge  end  hud  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  every  few  days,  us  the  gravel  would  pile  up  and  not 
spread  around,  and  it  was  necessary  to  level  off  the  gravel 
All  with  steam-shovel  and  cars.  When  running  in  clay  the 
material  would  flow  for  800  to  1,000  f«*et,  making  a  fill  as  level 
as  a  table." 
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LETTERS  -  AND  -  ART 


GERMAN  REPORT  ON  ART  DESTRUCTION 


IN  A  CASUAL  INSPECTION'  the  damage  dour  al  Ixtuvain 
l»y  tin-  invading  Germans  will  si-cdi  mwh  greater  than  the 
actuality,  so  the  statement  of  the  coin  mission  issued  by 
the  German  Governor-General  of  Brussels  assures  the  world. 
The  duty  of  protecting  Belgian  art  treasures  was  imposed  upon 
this  hodv  of  men.  and  their  report  traverses  the  ground  passed 


over  by  the  conquering  forces,  and  n  careful  estimation  of  the 
ensuing  damage  is  attempted.  Church  after  church  in  Louvain, 
the  town  hall,  the  library,  und  whatever  noteworthy  possessions 
the  city  has  or  had  were  examined,  and,  so  says  the  report, 
"all  lovers  of  art  will  rejoice  to  hear  that,  with  the  exception  of 
tin  library,  not  only  practically  everything  has  been  saved,  but, 
barring  the  buildings  themselves,  everything  is  in  faultless 
condition.”  In  several  papers  this  report  may  be  read,  and  it 
continues  in  this  vein: 

"All  those  art  treasures  have  lux-n  gathered  iuto  the  town  hall, 
and  are  under  the  strictest  surveillance  of  the  Commandant. 

"As  regards  the  buildings,  the  town  hall  is  entirely  untouched. 
The  Church  of  St.  Peter  shows  serious  injuries  of  the  roof  and 
'•light  holes  in  the  vaulted  ceiling;  St.  Michael's  Church,  with  its 
magnificent  baroque  facade;  St.  Jacob's  Church,  with  its  fine 
sacristy,  and  the  well-known  Chapel  of  St.  Hubert,  and  the  Church 
of  St.  Gertrude,  with  one  of  the  most  beautiful  late-Gothie 
choir-stalls  in  Belgium,  have  not  sustained  the  slightest  damage. 
The  fayude  of  the  beautiful  library  is  seriously  damaged,  hut  can 
beyond  doubt  be  restored. 

"One-sixth  of  the  city  has  been  entirely  destroyed.  This 
comprises  the  whole  of  the  railroad  street,  the  buildings  on  the 
Place  du  Peuple,  mid  the  houses  around  the  town  hall  and  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter.  The  last-named  houses  were  purposely 
dynamited  by  our  brave  miners,  hastily  summoned  by  the 
Commandant,  in  order  to  prevent  the  town  hall  from  catch¬ 
ing  fir*-. 

peat  that  all  art  treasures  and  church  possessions  have 


been  saved.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the  efforts  of  Lieutenant 
Thclcmauu.  Councilor  in  the  Railroad  Ministry,  who.  together 
with  a  subaltern  officer,  a  student  of  art  history,  saved  the  con¬ 
tents  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  whose  upper  part  was  in  flames. 

"The  wonderful  paintings  of  Dierick  Bouts.  'I’he  Last  Supper,* 
and  the  ‘ Martyrdom  of  St.  Erasmus,’  have  not  sustained  th© 
least  injury.  The  buildiugs  destroyed,  from  which  shots  fell, 

were  homes  of  well-to-do 
burghers,  but  without 
artistic  value. 

‘‘In  LUigc  we  visited 
all  the  churches  and  art 
collections.  The  Church 
of  St.  Ja<*ol>.  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  late-Gothie  edifice, 
with  its  handsomely 
painted,  groined  vault¬ 
ing,  and  its  gorgeous 
decoration  recalling  th© 
Moresque  style,  Iihs  rc- 
maimd  untouched,  and 
it  is  especially  gratifying 
to  find  that  the  stained- 
glass  windows,  among 
the  finest  in  the  world, 
have  been  preserved. 

“The  same  is  also  the 
ease  with  all  the  other 
churches  St.  Paul's.  St. 
Martin's,  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Cross.  St. 
John's,  St.  Denis,  and 
whatever  there  is  of 
smaller  churches  und 
chapels  In  St.  Paul's 
a  projectile  damaged  a 
window-casement  very 
slightly,  cutting  also  a 
hardly  perceptible  hole 
in  a  modern  pane  of 
glass;  none  of  the  in¬ 
comparable  Renaissance 
windows  of  the  church 
shows,  as  mentioned  heforc,  the  slightest  trace  of  destruction. 

“Th**  irn|N»sing  treasury  of  St.  Paul's,  with  its  famous  golden 
expiatory  gift  of  Charles  the  Bold,  donated  after  the  destruction 
of  Liugc  in  1468,  and  the  im|K>rtant  Gothic  reliquary  of  St. 
Lambert  rest  untouched  in  their  chest.  All  the  museums  of 
Liege,  foremost  among  them  flu*  Mu  sac  d'Ansembourg,  which  wo 
inspected  under  the  leadership  of  its  director,  an-  in  precisely 
the  same  condition  as  before  the  war.  All  necessary  instruc¬ 
tions,  with  a  view  to  guarding  against  theft,  have  been  given. 

"On  our  way  hack  we  stopt,  in  spile  of  a  heavy  downpour, 
at  Huy.  Then*  w©  were  mainly  inten*st«*d  in  the  i*hurrh  of 
Notre  Dame,  with  its  beautiful  Bethlehem  portal  in  early 
Gothic  style,  and  the  handsome  rose-window.  Tlu*  four  reliquary 
chests  formerly  in  the  church  treasury  had  been,  ae«*ording  to 
the  statements  of  the  priests,  sent  to  Antwerp.” 

A  German  article  answering  the  world’s  protests  against  the 
destruction  of  art  is  called  "We  Barbarians  and  the  (’uthcdral 
at  Reims.”  IU  author  is  Prof.  Richard  Hamunn.  of  Marburg, 
and  as  a  protest  against  the  charge  of  Germany's  insensibility 
to  the  charms  of  French  art  he  tells  in  the  Frankfurter  Zcitung 
(translated  by  the  New  York  Evening  Past)  of  some  of  the  Qcr- 
man  an*hcologists  and  art  historians  who  are  under  its  spell: 

"A  young  scholar.  Ernst  Gall,  already  known  as  one  of  the 
best  authorities  on  the  subject,  has  found  skilful  expression  for 
the  rflle  of  Normandy  as  the  progenitor  of  Gothic  art.  He  is 
now  either  being  trained  for  military  service  against  France  or 
is  already  in  thp  field.  Wilhelm  Pinder,  the  editor  of  the 
'Deutsche  Dome  und  der  deutsehe  Barock,'  has  shown  in  two 
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PRANK  IIRANfUVYN  M  WAR-POSTER. 

In  undi-rjtrnund  station*  and  on  the  London  ho-irdlnic*  I  hi*  poster  appears  alongside  the  call  for  recruit*. 
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THE  STAliF.  STI KHI NCI  BRITISH  WAR  SENTIMENT. 


An  opkaudc  from  '  Englnm!  Expert*."  I>y  Seymour  Hick*  and  Edward  Knoblauch,  now  running  In  Ixindon. 


Authoritative  treatises  how  much  the  rhythm  of  Normanie  art 
has  iufiucmx-d  hi*  style.  He  is  now  an  officer  in  the  field.  The 
foremost  student  of  French  miniatures.  Count  Vitzthum,  was  on 
the  point  of  writing  a  history  of  medieval  plastic  art.  including 
that  of  France,  when  called  to  his  colors.  None  of  the  many 
students  who  to-day  busy  themselves  with  the  medieval  art  of 
Germany  entered  upon  their  work  without  first  easting  a  glance 
at  the  monuments  of  France  und  exploring  the  land  of  Gothic 
art.  This  autumn  there  wen*  to  have  appeared,  as  a  Iwsis  for  a 
new  edition  of  the  ‘  Denkm&ler,  deulscher  Kunst,’  4,000  views 
of  French  monuments  of  the  Middle  Agin.  One  of  the  scholars 
who  accomplished  this  labor,  amid  great  difficulties  and  even 
dangers— owing  to  the  hostility  of  chauvinistic  natives  was 
Dr.  Jim  Urn.  privat-doeent  at  Halle.  He  is  now  likewise  in  the 
field,  and  is  perhaps  trembling,  not  only  for  the  statues  of  the 
great  cathedrals,  but  for  every  stone  of  the  village  churches 
confided  to  his  can*,  churehi**  so  iui|>ortant  to  us  for  the  study 
of  the  Ixginning*  of  Gothic  art.  and  which  certainly  an-  more 
exposed  to  destruction  than  the  great  cathedrals.” 

Other  stories  that  perhaps  call  for  further  authentication  also 
show  the  spell  that  French  art  casts  upon  the  Fatherland.  The 
Mttiin  ( Paris i  printed  the  charge  of  the  Baroness  de  Have  that 
her  chikteau  was  plundered  by  the  Grown  l*rinec  Fredcrich 
Wilhelm  of  some  of  its  choicest  art  treasures.  These  an-  de- 
N-rilwd  by  an  English  acquaintance  of  the  Baroness  as  “one  of 
the  most  important  collections  of  art  in  private  hunds  in  Europe." 
This  writer,  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins,  says  in  the  Manchester 
(itutniian: 

“  It  would  lx*  incredible  were  it  not  hacked  by  her  name.  Her 
story  is  this:  The  Grown  l*rincc  spent  two  days  during  the 
battle  of  the  Marne  in  the  Ghateau  de  Bave.  and  under  his 
order*  the  glass  eases  in  the  museum  were  broken  open  and  a 
selection  made  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  art.  ranging  frojn 
coins,  jewels,  gold  and  silver  plate,  to  tapestry,  pictures,  and 
furniture,  nnd  including  gifts  from  the  G/j»r  and  Gzarina.  These 
were  packed  up  and  carried  off.  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
e«*e*  l.  ft  ixdiind  in  the  hurry  of  the  German  retreat.  He  him¬ 
self,  Ix-fore  leaving,  trampled  on  the  pictures  of  the  Gzar  and 
Gzarina  that  were  in  the  chapel.  This  act  of  low  brigandage 
follows  close  on  the  outrage  by  German  officers  in  the  Brussels 
Museum.  They  took  by  fon*e  the  keys  of  the  eases  out  of  the 
pocket  of  the  director  and  stole  old  lace  and  other  works  of  art 
exhibited  to  the  public.  The  unfortunate  victim  was  ultimately 
packed  off  to  Antwerp,  where  he  arrived  safely,  but  without 
money,  which  had  lx*en  taken  rn  rnulr  by  German  soldiers. 

“Neither  of  these  outrages  can  be  excused  on  the  ground  of 
their  lx*ing  acts  of  war.  Both  show,  equally  with  Ixiuvain  and 
Reims,  the  depths  to  which  German  civilization  has  lx*en 
degraded  by  the  Hohenzollerns  and  the  military  caste.  The 
Crown  Prince  has  stained  the  honor  of  his  house  by  acting  like 
the  lowest  camp-follower  ’out  fur  booty,’  and  ha*  identified 
himself  with  the  wrongs  indicted  by  the  Imperial  troops  else¬ 
where  on  Non-combatant*. 

“When  the  inevitable  reckoning  comes  it  will  be  our  duty  to 
sec*  that  the  Grown  I*rince  and  his  officers  bo  made  to  return  their 
plunder,  and  that  the  whole  damage  be  made  good  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  German  Government." 


THE  FATE  OF  THE  44  FREE-LANCE” 

AD  HAVOC  has  been  played  by  the  war  with  many  of 
the  writers  whose  speculating*  nnd  pleadings  have  hitherto 
found  a  place  in  these  columns.  They  must  lx*  regarded 
as  among  the  luxuries  of  peace,  for  the  stern  necessities  of  war 
have  driven  them  out  of  business.  One  hears  it  said  by  book¬ 
sellers  as  well  as  new spafx-r- vendors  that  nothing  is  read  but 
war  news.  The  man  that  dealt  for  us  with  the  graces  and 
candors  of  letters  und  art  is  called  the  “free-lance."  This 
“interesting,  unobtrusive  figure,”  as  Thr  Srw  Slnlmmnn  (Lon¬ 
don)  calls  him,  pa**«xl  from  view  in  Fleet  Street  "almost  us  soon 
us  the  Kaiser  brandished  his  naked  sword  in  the  eyes  of  Europe." 
This  same  journal  plays  with  this  victim  of  the  new  circumstances 
in  the  terms  of  current  warfare,  calls  him  a  "harmles  Uhlan 
or  Cossack,  foraging  far  to  help  the  well-organiz<*d  forci**  of  the 
newspaper  office."  His  occupation  "pn*j»uppos«*s  normal  times, 
and  even  theu  he  knows  inure  than  most  men  of  the  ups  and 
downs  of  life."  At  such  times  his  portrait  may  be  limned  in 
these  words: 

"The  fns'-lance  is  an  errant  cavalry  man  (or  woman)  attached 
to  the  great  army  corps  of  the  Press,  the  pen  his  weapon,  fancy 
or  hard- won  fact,  a  sense  of  order,  and  some  knowledge  of  news¬ 
papers  his  complete  equipment.  Sometimes  he  is  no  more  than  a 
clever  searcher  after  the  unfamiliar  or  unex|M*cU*d,  his  object, 
in  general  terms,  the  discovery  of  the  fashion  in  which  the  other 
half  lives.  Mon*  often  he  thrive**  by  his  hobby.  A  fine  taste  in 
literature,  a  trained  and  delicate  ear,  a  quick  eye  for  harmonies 
in  color  and  line,  will  make  him  a  critic  of  books,  music,  art.  He 
will  stand  between  the  masterpiece  and  the  philistine  and  will 
promote  the  lx  ginning*  of  appreciation.  A  ready  rcs|x>nse  to 
the  wonders  of  mechanism.  couph*d  with  some  technical  knowl¬ 
edge.  will  cuahlc  him  to  write  alxiut  motor-cars  and  aeroplanes, 
teaching  the  young  idea  to  scorch  or  fly.  In  friendly  competition 
with  all  who  s«*ek  to  supply  an  o|x*n  market  he  can  only  hold  his 
own  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  punctual  service,  but  tin*  true 
journalistic  instinct,  coupled  with  expert  knowledge,  makes  him 
valuable  to  a  world  at  pea<*c.  while  for  the  saving  of  Iuh  soul  he 
labors  in  spare  hours  at  the  making  of  hooks  that  are  still-born  or 
die  in  early  days.  He  takes  his  life  seriously. 

"Few  outside  the  ranks  know  how  many  and  varied  are  the 
soum*s  through  which  a  living  is  earned.  It  may  depend  in 
large  part  upon  the  contribution  of  paragraphs  to  the  provincial 
press  through  the  office  of  the  I/ondon  editor;  it  may  rely  upon 
the  hunt  for  a  good  news  story  or  upon  working  up  the  historical 
and  biographical  incidents  that  will  help  to  heighten  the  interest 
of  the  event  of  the  hour." 

This  writer  speaks  of  Fleet  Street,  London,  the  haunt  of  all 
pen- workers  for  the  periodical  press  of  England,  but  every  great 
capital  has  its  Fleet  Street,  and  the  same  fate  has  likely  overtaken 
(in  our  land  alone,  possibly,  In  less  degree)  the  writers  known  as 
"free-lances."  Britain  has  only  been  foremost  in  celebrating 
them  as  having  join«*d  the  new  army  of  unemployed.  “Fleet 
Street  has  disbanded  its  regiment  of  free-lances,"  says  The  S'etr 
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Statesman;  "they  an-  thrown  aside  as  soldiers  ‘broke  in  the 
wars/”  Wc  read: 

" Several  of  the  literary  papers,  so  long  their  happy  huntin^- 
ground,  an»  in  diftirulties;  tht*  wt^kliis  and  dailies  have  out 
down  their  |>ap»  to  Imlunre  their  mlue«nl  advertising  rpvi*nu»», 
ami  all  the  spnee  that  is  not  required  to  satisfy  tin*  modest 
needs  of  advertisers  is  i^iven  to  the  war  eonvsponden t  and  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  great  ideal  of  carrying  on  ns  usual.  People 
do  not  wish  to  rend  about  literature  or  art  or  mush-:  if  they  do, 
they  must  eurh  their  desire.  Then*  are  no  general  topies  for 
discussion;  war  holds  the  field;  the  military  and  naval  iom- 
Bpondents  write  daily,  for  even  if  they  have  nothing  to  say,  the 
publie  desires  that  they  should  say  it.  Mngu/.ine*  ure  using 
up  old  stock:  reviews,  always  in  a  state  of  congestion,  an*  less 
able  than  ever  to  consider  suggestions.  If  the  artist  and  tin* 
musician  go  hungry,  wlmt  must  they  ex|wet  who  write  nlniut 
art  and  musie?  If  hunting,  shooting,  ami  fiKribaU  are  partially 
in  ulieynnce,  who  ean  spare  a  thought  for  the  men  who  earned  a 
living  by  commenting  u|mh  pastime?  The  editor  is  sorry;  the 
I m mrd  of  management  may  reeugnizc  that  eertain  objure  and 
unknown  men  no  longer  claim  small  eheeks;  but,  as  the  free-Ian«*o 
himself  would  l>e  quiek  to  admit,  his  trouble  touches  none  save 
himself  and  a  stray  dependent  or  two. 

“The  long  hand  of  philanthropic  endeavor  has  Inen  stretched 
in  his  din^tion;  the  sometime  proprietor  of  a  famous  group  of 
newspaper*,  a  suffrage  association.  and  |M*rlmps  one  other  liody 
an*  minded  to  help.  It  is  extremely  likely  that  he  will  d<*cline 
gracefully.  He  does  not  wear  his  heart  upon  his  sh*cvt\  and  he  has 
long  known  that  his  hold  u|>on  di**ent  living  was  very  slight,  lie 
made  his  choice  and  will  abide  by  it.  There  are  avenue*  leading 
to  irregular  employment;  these  he  will  explore.  There  are  odd 
jobs  for  the  illiterate;  these  he  will  perform,  lb*  may  savor, 
not  for  tin*  first  time,  the  limited  hospitality  of  How  ton  House; 
he  will  sell  to  the  bookseller  who  has  so  often  taken  Ills  'review 
copies'  M>nie  of  tlie  more  treasured  volumes;  he  will  suffer  in 
IkhIv  and  spirit  and  sill  the  story  of  Ins  sufferings  fora  guinea, 
if  he  ean  find  a  purchaser;  and  In*  will  pn  s-rve  his  anonymity 
as  aforetime.  It  is  said  that  one  great  publishing  house  is  buying 
freely  still,  tho  at  starvation  rates.  There*  will  lie  a  few  fur 
whom  the  pressure  of  circumstance*  is  too  heavy ;  they  will  sink 
and  their  plans  will  krftiw  them  no  more;  but  the  best  class  of 
free-lame,  the  man  or  woman  with  education  and  grit,  will 
merely  be  lurdly  'stung/  as  they  sav  across  the  Atlantic,  ami 
will  be  found  in  the  old  place  when  the  doors  are  filing  o]M'ti 
again  and  there  is  need  of  his  work.  Had  the  thunderlsilt  of 
war  fallen  from  a  stormy  skv  the  freelance  might  have  been 
prepannl;  as  it  is,  he  will  explain  that  in  tin*  last  weeks  of  July 
he  was  at  work  and  in  the  fir<t  w«t*k  of  August  he  was  adrift. 
He  gives  no  notice  and  receives  nolle;  it  is  his  plain*  to  supply 
a  want,  and  when  that  want  passes  In*  goes  with  it.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  thrift  is  among  tin*  virtue*  he  lias  overlooked  the  circum¬ 
stance*  of  the  journalistic  life  do  not  favor  if;  he  is  ever  looking 
forward  to  the  good  time  that  is  corning,  or,  intent  u|hhi  the 
pursuit  of  life  for  life's  sike,  has  regarded  the  saving  of  a  part 
of  scanty  earning*  as  an  uncalled-for  sacrifice.  There  is  u 
ohan«i*  too.  that  he  may  have  a  wife  and  a  child  or  two.  and  in 
that  cum*  he  will  have  found  no  means  to  save — tin*  struggling 
professional  man  must  needs  buy  bis  domestic  joys  in  the 
highest  market." 

If  the  free-lance  in  Knglaiid  Ik*  a  bachelor  In*  might  enlist 
perhaps,  but  few  save  tin*  youngest  an*  fit  to  do  so,  and  most  of 
these,  we  are  told,  have  gone  to  serve  in  some  capacity: 

4 Met!  of  sedentary  life  can  not  turn  in  the  neighborhood 
of  middle  ag**  to  serve  their  country  in  the  field  unless  they 
start**  I  tin*  *t*a*on  of  manhood  with  training  and  have  kept  in 
touch  with  it  since  then.  The  crisis  find*  tin*  fn*dan«-e  little 
able  to  help  others  or  to  help  himself.  One  asset  alone  remains 
to  him.  Ins  sclf-rc«peft.  and  In*  will  struggle  to  k«*  p  this  from  the 
all-|H>werfiil  grasp  of  tin-  philanthropist.  He  wants  work.  Many 
stories  could  Im*  told  of  the  few  weeks  that  have  pusxd  since 
war  broke  out.  but  a  sense  »if  proportion  forbids.  When  thou¬ 
sand*  an*  suffering  or  almut  to  suffer,  no  section  of  the  public 
would  care  to  advance  any  *(>eciAl  claim  for  sympathy. 

"Perhaps  he  will  suffer  more  than  most  of  the  disposscst 
because  of  his  imagination  a  valuable  a**ct  when  work  is 
plentiful,  a  cruel  handicap  in  bad  times.  All  the  buffets  of 
Kleof  Sir«*et  have  not  availed  to  destroy  a  certain  sciisitivcm**** 
'"lit  intuit  well  for  a  man  to  realize  that  nolxidy,  in  a  little  world 
which  he  ha*  striven  conscientiously  and  to  the  In  st  of  a  fair 
neity.  will  wonder  at  his  passing  or  trouble  for  his  loss." 


-  ATROCITIES  ”  OF  THE  NON-COMBATANT 

THE  BELGIAN  ANCESTRY  of  Beethoven  saves  |,i> 
music  for  Paris  for  tho  coming  concert-season,  wc  un¬ 
told,  tho  nothing  that  is  uudi.sputahly  Gorman  i-au 
retain  its  bait  hold  or  gain  a  new  admission.  Beethoven  w  ill 
figure  at  the  head  of  concerts  of  Belgian  music.  I»ndou. 
with  inclinations  in  tin*  same  direction,  is  debating  the  question 
with  itself  of  carrying  its  anti-Germanism  into  the  arts.  Even 
neutral  Italy  has  foresworn  “Parsifal.”  Mr.  Max  Heinhardi 
wondered  what  was  to  Ik*  the  verdict  of  Germany  on  Shake¬ 
speare,  of  whose  plays  he  has  made  a  not  aide  scries  of  productions. 
The  London  Times,  quoting  German  sources,  gives  this  reply  of 
Maximilian  Harden: 

"If  only  all  stage  questions  wen-  as  simple  us  this!  Of  course, 
Shuki-speun-  must  Is*  played  now  and  in  the  future.  Wc  can 
in  no  way  dissolve  the  ties  which  hind  us  to  one  of  the  chief 
ancestor*  of  our  German  culture." 

iTofcssor  ll&mack,  director  of  the  Royal  Library,  is  quoted  us 
saying  that  Shakcspcun*  In-longs  to  the  world  and  must  Ik-  played, 
and.  adds  Max  Liehcrm&nn:  * 

"Wc  must  play  him  as  tlu-  representative  of  the  old  England 
which  would  he  ashamed  of  the  Pharisaical  conduct  of  the 
present  England,  and  in  order  to  show  that  we  have  too  much 
discrimination  to  mix  chauvinism  with  such  questions  of 
culture." 

German  women  are,  however,  emancipating  themselves  from 
the  slavery  of  Paris  fashions.  A  Berlin  newspaper,  unnamed, 
is  quoted  by  The  Sorth  Herman  Cnrittr,  to  this  effect: 

"The  present  moment  seems  cimkI  for  delivering  Germany 
from  the  tutelage  of  those  nations  which  dictate  the  fashion- 
But  what  shall  the  German  style  Ik-?  Hitherto  only  esthetes 
have  had  their  say.  But  in  future  clothes  must  eom-sjMuid  to 
the  highest  hygienic  costumes,  hut  if  this  attempt  to  set  the 
fashion  lias  hitherto  been  unsuccessful,  and  the  movement  has 
I  sen  confined  to  a  few  achoot-tcacher*  in  smull  places,  a  di*c|»  r 
reason  must  Ik-  sought.  <’an  the  shajK-  of  the  tig’. re  have  son n  - 
tliing  to  do  with  it?  On  a  well-built  woman  flu*  reform  clothing 
looks  quite  nice,  hut  on  short  and  thick  women  awful.  If  a 
successful  hygienic-German  style  is  to  Ik>  created,  it  must  follow 
modern  experimental  methods.  At  lirst,  however,  a  number  of 
persons  experienced  in  the  hygiene  of  clothing  must  meet  to¬ 
gether  with  clever  male  and  female  dressmakers,  authorities 
in  textiles,  ami  artists,  to  lay  down  the  essential  requirements 
and  to  make  experiments.  But.  whatever  the  result,  it  must 
Ik-  susceptible  to  variations,  otherwise  the  new  German  style 
will  he  still-born." 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  The  Christian  World  •  London > 
tells  of  excited  attempts  to  "purify  the  language”  cngngi-d  in  by 
nearly  all  classes  of  the  people: 

"Ix-t  us.  they  say.  expunge  the  word  ’gentleman'  from  the 
language,  l>ccati*c  it  is  English.  And  forthwith  a  hundred 
German  philologists  an-  at  work  seeking  for  an  equivalent,  and 
writing  to  the  papers  uImiuI  their  i*arlieulur  discoveries.  Why 
should  not  Germans  invent  their  own  sports?  Cricket,  foothill, 
horse-racing,  tennis,  gulf  an*  tin*  pastime*  of  the  treacherous  and 
perfidious  Briton*.  Why  can  not  Germans,  it  is  axkcd.  hv  the 
exercise  of  a  little  patient  ingenuity,  invent  other  games  quite  a* 
good,  and  without  the  ineffable  disgrace  attached  to  them  that 
they  an*  British? 

"Perhaps  the  height  of  patriotism  run  mad  is  rraclo-d  by  the 
movement  for  the  invention  of  a  German  dn*ss  for  the  future. 
German  men  un*  to  lie  freed  fnini  the  thnildoin  of  London, 
German  women  from  the  thnildoin  of  Paris.  The  won!*  ‘fash¬ 
ion ’and  ‘inode’  are  to  Im*  cut  out  of  the  language,  and  siihstitut*  s 
are  to  Im*  found.  Wc  have  *eon*s  of  philosophic  articles  about 
the  new  dress  and  the  ideals  it  is  to  emliody.  but  nothing  \«r> 
tangible,  nothing  that  is  not  obacurc.  We  are  only  told  that 
this  dress  is  to  he  hygienic  and  German.  Most  of  us  have  u 
diin  impression  of  German  hygienic  clothing,  and  I  am  afraid 
none  of  us  can  regard  it  as  artistic;  but  that  is  not  our  affair, 
unless  their  clothes  are  to  form  jwirt  of  that  ‘Kultur*  w  hich  they 
are  attempting  to  impose  un  the  rest  of  the  world.  1  sugge-t 
that  the  professors,  whose  occupation  in  war-time  is  |w»rtly  gone. 
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might  l**  employed  to  work  out  this  idea  of  a  hygienic  and 
national  German  dress.  Their  efforts  might  lend  a  little  gaiety 
to  an  otherwise  somber  world." 


EUROPE  REPUDIATED  BY  ASIA 

AIWN.  through  the  eyes  of  one  of  her  best-known  poets, 
looks  askance  upon  the  warring  \V**st  and  feels  that  the 
door  should  In*  dosed  against  h«*r.  To  the  Oriental,  says 
Mr.  Yone  Noguchi,  the  Kuropoun  War  “means  the  saddest 
downfall  of  the  so-ealhd  WVstrm  civilization;  our  belief  that  it 
was  huilded  on  a  higher  and  sounder  footing  than  ours  was  at 
once  knocked  down  and  killed; 
we  an*  si>rry  that  we  somehow 
overestimated  its  happy  pos¬ 
sibility,  and  were  derived  and 
eheatei!  by  its  8U|Xfflci«l 
glory."  In  these  words  of  cl*-- 
pression  Mr.  Noguehi,  who  is 
the  prof»-ssor  of  Ktiglish  litera¬ 
ture  m  tin*  Keio  University, 

Tokyo,  writes  to  7'A#  Xation 
New  York  .  lie  has  a  exm- 
suleraibh*  acquaintance*  with 
Western  life,  having  lived  both 
in  tin*  United  States  and  Kn- 
gland.  He  gives  expression  to 
1 1n*  Kast's  strong  repudiation 
of  an  ideal  after  what  si*cms 
to  them  n  lietmyal: 

“We  now  see  that  it  wru* 
tinrely  a  mirage  or  optical 
illusion  of  a  thing  which*  in 
Ms  truest  sensi*.  never  existed; 
or,  if  it  ever  existed*  it  was 
simply  a  changed  form  or  crafty 
masquerading  of  an  avaricious 
instinct  of  primitive  barba¬ 
rism.  The  Western  people, 

with  all  sorts  of  colleges  and 
institutions  in  their  most  ad¬ 
vanced  order,  are.  after  all, 
like  their  naked  friend*  in  far¬ 
away  Asia  or  Africa,  as  it 
proves  now,  only  a  hungry 
of  flesh,  who,  to  use*  a 
Japanese  saying,  has  just  three 
more  hairs  than  a  monkey; 
certuinly  we  inhuman  beings 
who  says  human  Icings?) 
wen*  made,  not  by  the  sure 
intentions,  hut  by  the  caprice 
of  Ciod.  How  can  you  ladieve,  when  you  s<h*  tln*m  throwing  « 
cannon-ball,  trampling  on  the  killed  people,  that  they  an*  the 
human  being*  who  could  love  trees  and  birds,  and  say,  as 
Browning  once  said: 

God  s  In  Ills  Heaven 
All’s  right  with  tin*  world? 

“During  the  last  forty  long  years,  the  Western  |mm*Is, 
premdiers,  and  philosophers  have  been  singing  ancl  writing  on 
tho  general  peace  and  brotherhcxMl,  and  every  church  striking 
its  holy  hell  on  every  Sunday  ami  Christmas  Kve,  whose  heavenly 
music  was,  to  use  Robert  Bridges's  grace  ful  lines. 

\ngvl*’  Ming  cwnforthig  gm  the  nmiforl  of  C'hrKt 
>Vh«*n  he  *pakc  tcmlcrly  to  his  Mimmful  flock 

Ami  what  is  the  result  **f  their  forty  years'  toil'.*  We  s«-e  only 
th«>  rivers  colored  by  blood,  ami  a  hum*  mountain  made  in  a 
tingle  night  with  liurnuii  corpses.  Where's*  the  [M-uec  and 
brotherhood  dreamed  by  their  innocent  minds?  Who  can 
deny  when  I  say  that  tile  Western  fwople,  when  they  an*  so 
strong  and  savage,  are  the  sun-  believer-*-  iti  Maehiavcllism? 
When  they  preached  pcsiee,  it  was  only  al  tin*  time  when  they 
-j nib!  not  practise  that  barbarous  poliey;  thus*-  forty  years  of 
jm  nee  were  only  a  sort  of  truce.  It  was  never  a  ] trace  for  peace's 


sake,  hut  the  time  of  preparation  or  suspension  of  hostilities  in 
the  interim  from  one  war  to  another. 

“We  Japanese  fought-  two  wars  in  the  last  twenty  years  in 
the  Hast;  and  we  were  given  the  unwelcome  name  of  warlike 
nation,  and  often  placed,  as  a  result,  in  many  international  dif- 
fieulties.  We  have  b*s*n  looked  upon  as  a  dangerous  element, 
imrtieiilurly  by  the  Americans,  who  sent  us  peace  envoys  on 
several  occasions;  it  was  their  stupidity  not  to  think  that  their 
own  West,  as  1  said  before,  with  all  sorts  of  advanced  colleges 
and  institutions,  was  still  more  dangerous  than  the  Hast  where 
Confucius's  analects  are  not  a  dead  language.  Confucius's 
teaching  is  that  we  should  recompense  injury  with  justice,  kind¬ 
ness  with  kindness;  und  his  doctrine  is,  the  book  says,  to  Ik* 
true  to  the  principles  of  our  nature  ancl  the  benevolent  exercise 
of  them  to  others.  Even  when  we,  as  a  people  or  nation,  could 

not  strictly  observe  his  teach¬ 
ing,  we  believe  that  we  never 
ncted  aggressively.  It  was  the 
German  Emperor  who  drew  a 
picture  calling  us  Yellow  Peril, 
when  wo  won  a  fight  from 
China;  if  wo  had  l*ecn  a  yellow 
peril,  ns  he  said,  it  meant  only 
against  the  white  race  of  the 
West.  Hut  what  that  German 
Kmperor  is  doing  now  is,  cer¬ 
tainly,  a  mighty  peril  against 
all  the  humanities  of  tlu*  whole 
world.  We  have  a  proverb 
saying  that  what  the*  super  un¬ 
person  loves  would  be  loved 
more  by  the  inferior  people; 
what  result  will  come  from  the* 
example  shown  by  the  so-eallc  d 
most  advanced  Hrst-eluss  nut  ion 
or  nations  of  the  West?  What 
would  happen  if  many  soennd- 
mte  or  third-rate  countries  in 
Asia  or  anywhere  else  might, 
imitate  the  Western  example? 
The  present  downfall  of  the* 
Western  civilization  means 
more  than  you  and  1  suppose. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  present  European  War  is 
the  Iteginning  of  the  dark  age 
of  the  whole  world.  We  Orien¬ 
tals  will  insist  in  future  not  to 
l»elievo  whatever  high  philos¬ 
ophy  on  love  or  peace  or 
humanity  the  Western  scholars 
and  theologians  might  write. 
We  JniNinese  nro  glad  at  least 
to  have  a  country  in  a  far-away 
East,  not  in  the  West.  I  have 
been  losing  for  some  long  while 
my  own  respect  toward  the 
West  and  her  own  civilization." 

Mr.  Noguchi  has  but  lately 
been  in  l^ondon  writing  letters  to  the  English  papers  giving  his 
impressions  after  a  number  of  years’  nhsenee.  Now  he  says: 

“My  recent  Western  journey,  which  was  concluded  only  a 
few  weeks  ago,  confirmed  me  that  the  so-called  dynamic  Euro¬ 
pean  civilization  was  all  against  the  Asiatic  belief,  that  is  to 
say,  Confucius's  teaching  that  we  ‘should  have  no  foregone 
conclusion,  no  arbitrary  predeterminations,  no  obstinacy,  and 
no  egoism.’  Confucius  says:  "lie  who  aims  to  be n  man  of  com¬ 
plete  virtue,  in  his  food  does  not  seek  to  gratify  his  appetite,  nor 
in  Ins  dwelling-place  does  lie  seek  tin*  appliances  of  case;  lie  is 
earnest  in  what  he  is  doing,  and  can  ful  in  his  speech:  In*  frequents 
the  company  of  men  of  principle  that  In*  may  be  rectified.’  When 
I  knew  that  tin*  Western  civilization  was  more  or  less  founded 
on  individualism  and  often  egoism  and  self-satisfaction.  I 
thought  that  the  social  community  of  the  West  was  less  har¬ 
monious  and  loving;  and  when  one  does  not  resjM*r*t  the  others, 
there  will  be  only  one  thing  to  come,  that  is  fight,  in  action  or 
silence.  I  have  seen  enough  proof  that  the  Western  life  was 
not  a  kind  to  lead  one  to  soul's  eonl»  nt  and  peacefulness,  but 
always  to  disturbance  and  pain.  Having  much  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Western  life,  I  returned  to  a  country  whose  immediate, 
most  important  determination  should  In*  a  refusal  to  the  Western 
invasion." 


Freitl  “Til*  ti'af'liv*  "  I.  -1*.i». 

.SAVING  TUB  PItIDK  OF  ANTWKRP 


Vluheiut**  D«  «vnt  from  the  Cnw*."  tlw*  giro!  altar-pi****-  In  dir 
\nfwcrp  CathcMral,  removed  from  fear*  for  it*  safety 
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THE  ENGLISH  THEOLOGIANS’  REPLY 


THE  “RETORT  COURTEOUS"  i*  what  the  English 
ehurehmen  maintain  they  offer  to  the  (Jerman  theo¬ 
logian*9  defense  of  their  nation's  warfare.  At  the  same 
time  they  express  themselves  as  tilled  with  “amazement  that 
t hos4%  who  oeeiipy  the  position*  held  by  the  signatories  of  this 
ap|a*al  should  commit  theinM'lve*  to  a  statement  of  the  political 
chum's  of  the  war  which  dejMirts  so  strangely  from  what  seems  to 
Us  to  Is*  tin*  plain  farts  of  this  grim*  hour  in  European  history." 


€*••$»?  *tiM«**l.  Ifll,  Kf  "IVk  r^iMMhinf  C»  hf  |KiinM*ioa. 

A  WAYSIDE  Mil  KINK. 

— Crawford  In  I’uck. 


They  complain,  moreover,  that  the  “most  salient  of  the  faeis 
out  of  which  the  war  has  arisen"  has  received  no  mention  at 
all.  The  appeal  of  tin*  German  clergy  was  treat'd  in  our  issue 
uf  Oetols  r  10.  and.the  reply  by  the  British  now  naturally  follows. 
The  signatories  to  this  document  declare  that  it  has  been  no 
light  thing  for  them  to  give  ass-nt  to  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
rnent  of  their  country  in  this  matter.  But  the  facta  in  the  ease 
as  they  know  them  give  them  no  other  ohoi«*c.  I'pon  them* 
facts  they  rest  their  assured  conviction  that  “for  men  who 
desire  to  maintain  the  paramount  obligation  of  fidelity  to 
plighted  word,  and  the  duty  of  defending  weakiT  nations  against 
violence  and  wrong,  no  possible  course  was  o|»en"  but  that 
which  England  took.  The  document  then  rehearses  the  main 
facts  of  the  diplomatic  negotiations  already  well  known,  and 
the  treaty  agris-ments  by  which  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  was 
MippoiMsl  to  lie  guaranteed,  and  adds  these  final  conclusions: 

The  fuels  thus  recited  are.  in  our  belief,  ineontestable.  We 


can  ordy  suppose,  incredible  as  it  seems,  that  those  honorable 
ami  gift'd  men  who  signed  the  German  App«id  were  uaawan  of 
the  obligations  by  which  we  were  bound,  and  also  of  the  story 
of  the  negotiations.  A  \iolntion  of  such  promises  on  our  part 
would  have  las-n  an  act  of  basest  perfidy. 

“When  we  turn  to  the  generalities  which  the  document  con¬ 
tains  aliout  German  thought  and  polity  and  plans,  we  sek 
in  vain  for  any  reference  to  the  teaching  of  such  writers  as 
Treitsehke  and  Bemhardi. 

"Does  it  mean  that  those  who  have  signed  the  German 
Appeal  regard  those  leaders  and  teachers  as  negligible,  or  that 
their  own  opposition  to  what  those  widely  read  books  contain  1- 
so  well  known  as  to  ne*d  no  assertion?  We  can  not  tell.  Bui 
the  facts  of  the  hour,  as  set  forth  in  the  summary  which  w«« 
have  given  above,  correspond  so  clearly  with  what,  is  inculcated 
and  driven  home  in  those  writings  that  we  at  least  find  it  impo— 
siblc  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other. 

“Again,  we  can  not  pass  in  silence  the  statement  of  the 
manifesto  that  ‘unnamahle  horrors  have  been  committed 
ugainst  Germans  living  peaceably  abroad.’  Wo  do  not  know 
to  what  the  signatories  refer  in  this  general  statement;  but  we 
may  be  permitted  to  speak  of  what  is  within  our  personal 
knowledge.  Peaceful  and  wcll-dispo<wd  Germans  in  this  country 
are  being  treated  with  all  possible  consideration  and  kindness,  and 
the  Home  Secretary  has  taken  them  under  his  own  protection 

“Clod  knows  what  it  means  to  us  to  lie  separated  for  a  time 
by  this  great  war  from  many  with  whom  it  has  been  our  privilege 
— with  whom  we  hope  it  will  lie  our  privilege  again — U*  work 
for  the  setting  forward  of  the  Christian  message  among  men. 
We  unite  whole-heartedly  with  our  German  brethren  in  deploring 
the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  war,  and  in  particular  its 
effect  in  diverting  the  energies  and  resources  of  the  Christian 
nations  from  the  great  constructive  tasks  to  which  they  were 
providentially  called  on  Iwhalf  of  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa 

“But  there  must  lie  no  mistake  about  our  own  position. 
Eagerly  d«*sirous  of  perns*,  foremost  to  the  best  of  our  power  in 
furthering  it.  keen  especially  to  promote  the  close  fellowship  of 
Germany  and  England,  we  have  nevertheless  l>ecn  driven  to 
declare  that,  dear  to  us  as  peace  is,  the  principles  of  truth  and 
honor  art*  yet  mom  dear. 

"To  have  act'd  otherwise  than  we  have  acU*d  would  mean 
deliberate  unfaithfulness  to  an  engagement  by  which  we  had 
solemnly  Uiund  ourselves,  and  a  refusal  of  our  responsibilities 
and  duties  in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  public  law  of 
Europe.  We  have  taken  our  stand  for  international  good  faith, 
for  the  safeguarding  of  smaller  nationalities,  and  for  the  uphold¬ 
ing  of  the  essential  conditions  of  brotherhood  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.” 

This  document.  In  sides  b»*aring  the  signature's  of  the  Arvh- 
bishops  of  Canterbury,  York,  and  Armagh,  contains  the  nano ■* 
of  many  bishops,  deans,  and  prominent  clergymen  of  the  Estal»- 
lislud  and  non-conformist  churches.  The  Church  Time *  (Ixtn- 
«lon)  is  “not  sure  that  all  the  rcs|Mindents  were  well  advised  in 
answering.”  It  inclines  to  think  that  “silence  would  have  bo<n 
more  dignified  even  than  the  most  dignified  speech."  For  this 
reason: 

“Evangelic  Christianity,  as  recently  developed  in  Germany, 
is  so  p«*ouliar  a  thing  that  it  might  la*  allowed  to  stand  u|wirt 
with  its  peculiar  judgments.  We  yield  to  none  in  respect  for  the 
Icarmd  candor  of  Harnaek.  or  for  the  profundity  of  Rudolf 
Eucken;  we  acknowledge  the  services  they  have  rvudend  to 
Christian  thought  and  Christian  science,  but  we  have  some 
difficulty  in  recognizing  either  of  them  as  definitely  Christian  at 
all,  and  to  call  their  teaching  evangelic — except  in  the  bgal 
sense  which  the  word  bears  in  the  Kingdom  of  lYussia — Ls  to  play 
with  words.  Their  appeal  might  have  been  allowed  to  pan  «s 
sharing  the  eccentricity  of  their  doctrine . 

“To  pretend  that  a  Power  which  sent  out  ultimatum  after 
ultimatum  with  such  remarkable  promptitude  as  was  exhibit'd 
on  this  occasion  at  Berlin  was  laboring  all  the  time  for  peace  i« 
to  make  a  mock  of  human  intelligence.  In  a  sense  there  can  J 
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The  English  document,  according  to 
The  (luordian  (London),  “will  help  to 
make  clear  the  responsibility  of  Germany 
for  one  of  the  most  way  ton  and  unpro¬ 
voked  wars  in  all  history.”  Going  on: 


"There are  thousands  of  us  to  whom  the  Golden 
Rule  has  become  a  mere  lip-service.  Your  move¬ 
ment  will  enable  us  to  vitalize  it.  If  we  really 
helieve  in  democracy  and  in  the  vital  truths  of 
Christianity,  now  is  the  hour  not  to  dispense 
charity,  but  to  do  justice  to  our  unfortunate 
brothers  and  sisters  regardless  of  tongue  and  creed. 

"The  Red  Cross  deserves  sup|>ort  and  should 
not  he  hampered  in  its  efforts  to  look  after  the 
wounded. 

"The  Christ  mas-ship  movement  should  spread 
a  ray  of  sunshine  on  Christmas  day  over  tho 
children  of  storm-tossed  Europe,  and  your  com¬ 
mittee  should  have  the  high  honor  and  privilege 
of  disclosing  that  the  true  greatness  of  America 
consists  in  its  service  to  mankind." 


Senator  Hoke  Smith,  of  Georgia,  is  quoted  by 
the  New  York  Sun  as  saying:  "I  am  in  fullest 
sympathy  writh  the  splendid  movement  organiz«sl 
by  the  Committee  of  Mercy.  The  condition  of 
thu  women  and  children  of  desolate  Belgium 
would  touch  the  heart  of  a  man  of  stone." 

The  British  Government  has  voted  a  monthly 
allowance  of  $7 30 .(XX)  for  Belgian  relief,  to  he  ap¬ 
plied  by  a  committee  headed  by  Atnlwissador  Page. 
To  the  same  purpose  the  American  Rod  Cross 
has  given  $30,000. 


THEY  WIIO  REMAIN  TO  MOURN. 

Peasant  women  of  Austria,  after  searching  the  lists  of  the  dead. 


be  no  doubt  that  the  German  Government  desired  peace.  No 
man  wishes  to  get  his  own  way  with  difficulty  if  he  can  get  it 
with  ease.  The  German  Government  wanted  to  have  its  own 
way;  if  without  war,  so  much  the  better.  ‘Rede,  «  potsin;  *i 
non.  quocunque  motto.'  We  fear  that  the  German  professors 
were  laboring  under  a  characteristic  delusion;  it  seemed  to  them 
gratuitous  wickedness  in  any  fashion  to  prevent  the  German 
Government  from  having  its  own  way.  Not  otherwise  can  we 
account  for  their  interpretation  of  facts 
that  must  have  ln*en  known  to  them,  in 
spite  of  the  arrest  of  the  usual  supplies 
of  information.” 


THE  “ WHITE  CROSS” 

THE  MEN  who  bear  the  wounds  have  at  least  their 
compensations  in  the  added  glory;  but  the  non-com¬ 
bating  sufferers — the  old,  the  women  and  children, 
homeless,  unfed,  and  unclothed  what  tags  of  glory  can  they 
wear?  We  sis*  a  new  cross  mentioned  for  humanity  to  bear  in 


FEEDING  HUNGRY  BELGIANS. 

All  liuxMi  *  In  tin*  valiant  little  nation  on*  leveled  to  ncceasltk's  like  this. 


"The  cynical  audacity  of  men  who,  in 
the  name  of  the  Almighty,  can  seek  to 
justify  as  a  stern  necessity  this  deliberate 
and  caleulatcd  outrage  on  humanity  in 
face  of  the  abundance  of  their  own  na¬ 
tional  literature  in  which  war  is  glorified, 
either  for  its  own  sake  or  for  the  sake  of 
the  hugu  plunder  in  the  shape  of  trade 
and  power  to  be  gained  by  it,  provides 
indit'd  an  instructive  study  in  the  |*>s- 
sihilities  of  human  self-deception.  But 
altho  we  may  readily  deceive  ourselves, 
especially  when  we  have  something  to 
gain,  we  do  not  so  readily  hoodwink 
the  mind  and  the  consciences  of  other 
l>eople.  In  this  issue  Germany  stands  at 
the  liar  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  world, 
and  from  the  first  hour  of  the  war  its 
verdict  und  the  verdict  of  history  have 
been  in  no  doubt.  It  is  a  war  of  aggres¬ 
sion,  pure  uml  simple,  a  war  of  pride  and 
cupidity,  a  war  of  brutal  indifference  to 
the  rights  of  small  nationalities.  In  re¬ 
fusing  to  allow  those  rights  to  tie  violated,  in  preventing  the 
triumph  of  designs  long  meditated  and  prepared  for  with  the 
nicest  attention  to  detail,  the  Allies  are  vindicating  the  demands 
of  public  law  and  the  collective  conscience.” 

All  religious  journals  quote  Mr.  Asquith  in  saying  that  “the 
one  thing  worn*  than  taking  part  in  this  war  would  have  been 
to  shirk  it.” 


their  name,  and  the  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  Committee 
of  Mercy's  "White  Cross"  movement  for  their  relief  shows  a 
wide-spreading  interest.  Governor  Glynn's  New  York  com¬ 
mittee  will  bo  a  strong  one.  Word  comes  from  cities  like 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  uml  Atlanta,  (la.,  where  committees  am 
♦•ompleted.  The  Vice-President  has  set  his  seal  of  approval 
to  the  movement  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Norman  Hnpgood.  ehairmun 
_____  of  the  New  York  committee,  reading  thus: 
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WAR’S  DERANGEMENT  OF  RELIGIOUS 

WORK 

BGAXIZED  religious  work  everywhere  suffers  hy  tin* 
war,  so  the  Philadelphia  Xorth  .  Atnrrican*  regular 
wribr  on  religious  topics  jioints  out.  “Tin*  caution 
and  readjustment  coiu|M*llcd  by  I  lit*  war  an*  causing  a  limitation 
of  ail  gifts  on  the  part  of  church  members,  which  all  philan¬ 
thropies  ami  religious  institutions  an*  even  thus  early  In  ginning 
to  f«x*l/'  The  marked  effect  upon  foreign-mission  work  already 
has  1nm*h  dwelt  u|x>n  in  these  columns.  But  the  same  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  course  of  international  activity  and  the  same 
n«**d  for  retrenchment  affect,  we  an*  reminded,  all  bodies 
which  de|H*ml  u|>on  public  gifts  for  their  normal  income.  Take  a 
typical  incident  cited  in  Tht  Xorth  A  nit  riant 

"One  of  the  Baptist  hoards  had  planmsi  to  send  a  woman 
worker  to  the  Pacific  Coast  for  a  sjns*ial  form  of  service.  When 
the  war  broke  out  she  was  notified  by  telegraph  to  remain  hi  the 
Middle  West,  simply  in  order  to  save  so  small  an  amount  as  one 
worker’s  traveling  expense*." 

Nowadays,  continue*  this  writer.  “there  are  many  inter¬ 
national  religious  organizations,  and  these  are  peculiarly  sen¬ 
sitive  to  smdi  disturlted  conditions  as  the  present,"  For 
example: 

‘"The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  at  Geneva  has  three 
$4»eretarics.  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  one  of  these  wasealhsl 
to  the  Swiss  colors,  one  Vo  the  German,  and  one  to  the  French, 
with  tile  n**lllt  that  the  association  was  left  without  workers. 
I)r.  John  It.  Mott  has  abandoned  his  promised  world-tour. 
Kwrylanly  knows  that  the  church  |M*ace  congress  was  broken 
up  as  soon  as  it  convened. 

"Sunday-school  workers  have  lieen  preparing  for  a  world’s 
convention  in  Tokyo  next  year,  but  now  the  leaders  look  grave. 
The  Christian  Endeavor  Sneiet y  was  to  have  held  a  world's 
eomention  in  Australia,  hut  that  hail  alrea<ly  ln*en  postponed, 
Uruns*  of  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic. 

"Not  only  have  present  troubles  lessened  gifts,  but  they  will 
divert  the  general  stream  of  unpledged  benevolence.  Belief 
work,  that  will  Im*  made  necessary  in  liehalf  of  all  nations,  will 
have  fir*t  claim  upon  the  sympathies  of  the  public.  Americans 
an*  foremost  in  responding  to  international  ap|M*nl*.  ami  the  one 
|H>pular  cans#  hi  the  w  hole  field  or  philanthropy  for  a  long  time 
to  come  will  1m  tin*  relief  of  wnr-«ufTercrH. 

"Then*  will  Im*  a  sifting  out  of  many  frailer  organizations  and 
a  careful  examining  of  the  relative  claims  of  the  causes  which 
demand  public  stip|M>rt.  All  of  this  may  mean  more  than  any 
man  can  yet  tell." 

One  gnat  international  liody.  the  Salvation  Army,  is  facing 
the  most  severe  crisis  of  its  existence,  according  to  officers 
quoted  in  the  New  York  7V#/##.s.  More  than  10,000  mcrnlMTs  of 
tin*  organization  are  said  to  Im*  actually  fighting  in  the  ranks. 
In  all  the  lighting  countries,  except  England,  its  actual  ex¬ 
istence  as  a  working  factor  is  said  to  have  cenNcd.  In  this 
country. 

"The  work  planned  by  tin*  Army  to  meet  sonic  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  problems  that  it  is  asked  to  solve  must  in  large  part  now  Im* 
abandoned.  This  w  ill  have  serious  effect  on  our  work  ill  ( Jiieago, 
Pittdiurg.  and  many  other  cities. 

"The  Salvation  Army  in  America  is  without  reserve  funds,  ami 
its  gifts  from  t Im*  well-to-do  have  always  luvn  small  m  number 
and  amount.  Ghiirebc*  give  little.  So  hardly  more  than  a 
hand-to-mouth  existence  has  Ikvii  |s»**itile  for  *ome  w«*ks. 
Most  of  tin  mom  v  nr  the  Army  i*  earned  in  industrial  plants 
but  thcs»  have  liccn  well-nigh  pul  out  of  business.  Some  col¬ 
lections  an-  received  at  str«**1 -meetings,  but  these  have  mueh 

In  partieular,  tie*  annual  Christina*  charities  in  tin*  large 
l  ilies  will  siilTt  r.  for.  as  Tin  Tmnn  miles,  "most  of  the  larger 
donation-  and  gift-  of  money  to  flic  Army  here  now  are  for  the 
sufferer-  i:i  lie  wnr-/.«»tic,  ami  an  being  sent  abroad  for  distribu¬ 
tion  through  *m*h  part*  uf  the  organization  as  remain  intact  in 
the  warring  countries/* 


THE  WAR’S  LESSON  TO  FRANCE 

ELIO  ION  as  an  integral  factor  of  the  life  of  France 
must  resume  its  place,  believes  a  writer  in  the  Paris 
clerical  organ,  Ln  Croix ,  and  he  rakes  those  who  wonder 
stupidly  at  the  horrors  of  war  in  this  enlightened  century  for 
nut  perceiving  as  the  cause  the  loss  of  the  religious  ideal  amid 
all  vaunted  scientific  and  intellectual  progress.  He  shows  scant 
mercy  to  the  Prussian*,  whose  genealogy  he  traces  l>aek  to  an 
evil  admixture  of  races;  but  at  the  same  time  In*  bids  his  com¬ 
patriots  look  into  their  own  conscience  and  confess  their  errors. 
The  whole  war  situation  affords  the  writer  opportunity  for  a 
severe  arraignment  of  so-called  progress.  In  his  view  the  world 
has  undergone  a  regression,  rather  than  achieved  an  advance, 
ami  this  because  of  the  ascendency  of  materialism.  People  who 
have  idolized  I*rogress,  he  remarks,  an*  astounded  at  the  state 
of  things  in  Europe.  Speaking  of  Franco,  in  partieular,  he 
notes  ironically  the  former  diminished  credit  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  because  war  was  considered  "impossible."  In  the  name 
of  Progress,  lie  says,  “benignity  and  the  gentle  hand"  w ha 
decreed,  when  “all  of  a  sudden  a  war  of  savages  breaks  out.” 
He  calls  to  mind  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
the  Hundred  Years’  War,  and  discover*  by  comparison  bet\M*-n 
them  and  the  present  conflict  all  the  difference  that  exists 
bet  ween  a  w  ar  among  Christians,  or  civilized  people,  or  a  war 
among  lmrbarinns  or  assassin*.  From  former  wars,  the  writer 
maintain*,  humanity,  courtesy,  even  good  form,  were  not  lack¬ 
ing.  Men  fought  bitterly.  In*  admits,  but  not  against  women, 
the  wounded,  nr  against  the  clergy.  Except  for  a  certain  siege 
of  Saragossa,  we  are  told,  not  since  the  day*  of  Attila.  dm**  the 
history  of  France  show  us  a  single  feature  of  war  so  horrible  as 
those  which  the  iicwsjm|M*tN  recount  owry  day 

How  far  backward  have  we  fallen,  tin*  writer  exclaims,  thn 
a*  a  Frenchman  hi*  is  hound  to  declare  that  “the  savagery  "  is 
all  011  one  side.  Hi*  picture  of  the  Prussians  take*  high  rank 
in  the  literature  of  invective.  lb*  even  denies  I  hem  a  place  in 
the  Imio-European  group  of  |**oples,  "whose  nolfle  qualities 
have  Ini-ii  displayed  variously  hy  the  Greeks,  tin*  l^atins,  the 
Gaul*,  the  Germans,  and  the  Itussian*/'  They  rather  dcserml 
from  "certain  nameless  prehistoric  trils**/'  whnw*  "savagery 
more  than  once  astounded  the  (barmans  and  the  Slavs.” 
lly  successful  wars  they  saddled  themselves  mi  Germany, 
which,  we  are  assured,  is  “ dishonored M  by  such  association. 
Much  more  of  the  same  tenor  could  be  quntisl,  but  isi 
|M*rlmps  unnecessary.  At  length  he  turn**  to  the  ca*e  of  his 
own  land: 

"Are  we  sun*  that  we,  on  our  side,  an*  as  |>oli*hcd,  as  good,  a a 
moderate,  ns  refined  a*  were  our  father*?  Has  not  materialism 
conquered  whole  regions  of  our  soul?  After  all,  what  is  civi¬ 
lization?  Is  it  not,  in  the  first  place,  morality?  And  is  not 
morality  exclusively  religion? 

“Henceforward  let  us  hear  no  more  of  Progress!  Everywhere, 
in  varying  degree*,  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  of  equilibrium,  of 
clear-sightedness,  has  suffered  enormous  losses.  Our  public 
inannerH  in  France  have  nothing  enviable  about  them,  arid 
l*ru**ia,  in  showing  us  her  brutal  visage,  is  a  messenger  fmru 
God.  "S«e  whither  ve  are  tending/  the  bml  seem*  to  l*e 
saying  to  us.  •unless  ye  mend  your  ways/ 

“All  of  us,  many  as  we  are,  have  erred  in  |Milities,  in  moral*, 
in  religion.  We  have  all  suffered  a  regression.  We  have  all 
deserved  to  be  punished.  And  if  any  one,  readers,  utters  again 
to  you  that  phrase  of  fathomless  stupidity,  ’to  think  that  in  the 
twentieth  century  such  things  can  lie/  answer  thus:  *Ii*s  just 
lx*cati*c  we  are  in  the  twentieth  century  that  We  see  such  thing* 
in  the  twentieth  eciilury.  that  is  to  say.  at  an  epoch  in  which 
chemistry ,  mechanics,  and  comparative  philology  have  achii  m*1 
immens4«  advances,  but  in  winch  the  religions  ideal  almost 
p#*rished.  and  with  the  religious  ideal  all  that  endows  man  with 
his  high  place  u|m>ii  the  earth,  and  distinguishes  him  from  the 
brute  beast/ 

“The  simple  peasant  of  the  thirteenth  century  had  a  *mi| 
la-side  which  ours  pale*.  l>-t  us  try  to  n-gain  it.“ — 7*rtth*lotu»i 
nnulr  fnr  The  Litehaht  Diukst. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


A  YE  All  ago,  Mr.  Alfn*i  Noyes  opened 
for  us  the  door  of  that  glorious  old 
tavern,  “‘The  Mermaid/'  and  showed  us 
Raleigh.  Ben  Jon. son,  Shakespeare,  and 
tin*  other  immortal  guests,  lie  has  opened 
the  door  again,  opened  it  only  ft  crevice 
this  time,  to  let  us  see  and  hear  the  hliml 
old  tiddler  who  (he  makes  us  believe) 
taught  Shakespeare  the  snatches  of  ImU- 
ladry  that  decorate  his  plays.  We  take 
the  )M>eni  from  Blackwood'*  Magazine. 

BLIND  MOONE  OF  LONDON 

Br  Alfred  Koto 

(*•  Dbiperecd  through  Shgkiwpeare’s  plays  are 
inmuuemble  liule  fragment*  of  ludladfi.  thu  entire 
copic*  of  which  eou Id  not  be  recovered.  Many  of 
thrse  arc  of  the  most  beautiful  and  pathetic 
simplicity.") 

Blind  Moooe  of  London 
He  Addled  up  and  down. 

Thrice  foe  an  angel. 

And  twice  for  a  crown, 
lit*  fiddled  at  "The  Ctnvn  Man." 

lie  fiddled  at  "The  Kane”; 

And  when*  they  have  Imriwl  him 
Not  a  *oiil  know*. 

All  Ids  turn*  an*  dead  and  gone,  dead  a*  yesterday 
And  his  Ian  thorn  flit*  no  more 
Hound  the  Devil  Tavern  door. 

Waiting  till  the  gallants  come,  dviging  from  the 
play . 

Waiting  In  the  wet  and  cold! 

All  his  Whitsun  tales  an*  told, 
lie  is  dead  and  gone.  sirs,  very  far  away 

He  would  not  give  a  silver  groat 
For  good  or  evil  weather, 
lie  carried  In  his  white  cap 
A  long  nd  fentlM-r. 

He  wore  a  long  coat 

Of  the  Heading-tawny  kind. 

And  darned  w  hite  Ikwu 
With  a  blue  |*atch  behind. 

So  -one  night — he  nltufThd  past.  In  his  buck  lid 
shoon. 

We  >*hall  never  si*  Ills  face, 

Twisted  to  that  queer  grimace. 

Waiting  in  the  wind  and  rain,  till  we  called  hi* 
tune; 

Very  whimsical  and  white, 

Waiting  on  a  blue  Twelfth  Night? 

He  Ls  grown  too  proud  at  last — old  blind  Mount?. 

Yet.  when  May  was  at  the  door. 

And  Moooe  was  wont  to  sing. 

Many  a  maid  and  lachdor 
Whirled  Into  the  ring: 

Standing  on  a  tilted  wain 

Hr  playrd  so  sweet  and  loud. 

The  Mayor  forgot  his  golden  chain 
And  jigged  it  with  the  crowd. 

Old  blind  Moone  III*  fiddle  scattered  flowers  along 

the  street ; 

Into  the  dust  of  Brookflek!  Fair 
C?arsic<l  a  shining  primrmc  air. 

Crooning  like  a  |mk>t  mad  nuild.  O.  very  low  and 
sweet. 

Drew  us  clo*c.  and  held  us  hound. 

Then — to  the  tune  of  "  Pedlar's  Pound." 
Caught  us  up.  and  whirled  us  round,  a  thousand 
frolic  fid. 

Ma*Ler  Rhakiwpean*  w  as  his  ho*t. 

TIh*  trilM’  of  Benjamin 
Used  to  rail  him  Merlin's  Ghost 
At  the  Mermaid  Inn. 

He  was  only  a  crowdcr, 

Fiddling  at  the  door 
Death  has  made  liim  prouder. 

Wo  shall  not  see  him  mure. 

Only — If  you  listen,  please  - through  the  master’s 
themes. 

You  shall  hear  a  wizard  strain. 

Blind  and  bright  as  wind  and  rain 
Shaken  out  of  willow-trees  and  shot  with  elfin 
gleams. 


v\  tomato 

Carf  raru-  . 


Campbell’s  Tomato  Soup — 

Who  can  resist  its  wholesome  temptation  ? 

No  one  who  has  ever  tried  it. 

The  practical  housewife — who  at  first  doubts  if 
any  soup  can  be  quite  so  good  as  that  which  is 
made  in  her  own  kitchen;  the  dainty  young 
home-maker — who  wants  to  provide  the 
most  attractive  table;  the  clever 
and  critical  hostess — who  will 
have  only  the  best,  and  that 
which  is  absolutely  correct. 
The  skeptic,  the  epicure, 
the  hearty,  the  delicate 
— guided  by  the  pleas¬ 
ing  experience  of 
others — They  all 
come  to  it. 
And  it  satis¬ 
fies  every 
one 


They 


come 
to  it! 

21  kinds 

10c  a  can 


Soups 

loo*  po?i  mi  lAyii 
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CAT'S  RAW 

CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 


All  Dealers.  50c.  Attached. 


Makes 

’em 

wear 

longer. 


That  Foster  Friction  Plug  stands  between  millions  of 

people  and  dangerous,  slippery  sidewalks. 


That 

Foster 

Plug 

prevents 

slipping, 


|N>  tou  hare  weak  arches? 
Then  you  nee*!  the  l.rster 
Orthopedic  Heel  which 
gives  that  estm  support 
where  needed.  Especially 
valuable  tu  policemen,  mo* 
tormen,  condw  tors,  Hoof 
walkers  and  all  win.  are  on 
their  feet  a  great  deal.  75c 
Altai  hed  of  ynur  dealer — 
or  sent  t-ntpaie!  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  50c.  and  outline  of 
jrour  heeL 


It  prevents  thousands  of  accidents.  It 
makes  Cat’s  Paw  Rubber  Heels  wear 
longer  than  ordinary  kinds. 

But  there  are  additional  reasons  why  you  should 
have  all  your  shoes  — old  and  new— equipped  with 
Cat’s  Paw  Heels. 

Extra  quality  rubber,  giving  greater  resiliency  and 
longer  wear. 

No  holes  to  track  in  mud  or  dirt 

Cost  no  more  than  ordinary  kinds. 

Black  or  Tan,  50c  attached. 

Foster  Rubber  Co.,  105  Federal  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

Orifinatari  and  patentees  of  the  Fester  Friction  Phtg  t vhuk  /revents  s/i/fimf. 


Remoh  Gems 


gjttttk  e$rui  kmir  Mr  dumuiMi  r*r  oojtnrT  |u*r» 
foie  %  cr.  Stii.td  IDs,  wruJ  and  tsrv  like  diamorula, 
Havit  no  finale,  foil  or  barking,  S*  t  neily  in  |4  karat 
[folid  «ulii  ■kJUtiUngrs.  About  1  -mh  the  pcir*  of 
IdiamofMfti.  A  marvelous  synthetic  gem— will  cut 
I  glass.  Gnaraniood  nai  an  imltotkm. 

'net  to  nwttiHn  on  gUut  Sen t  C.O.D.  i 
ibp«-t  tncsaminatKin.  WrfteUMa*  for 
■f  4  rotor  catalog  Ikl  utr.  if  •  fr**e. 

Jewto  Ul  04  WuUutM  Ait.  s:.  Lorn 
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REID'S  GENUINE  RAZORBACK 

Smithfield  Va.  Hams 

COO#£D  CL  SMtf»f»£D  4/V  V  IV/Zr/f# 


No  othrr  him  approarhea  in  drlieary  m 
fro  nnr  snuthlk-M  Rsiorhurk  as  my 

**n4r  Virginia  cook"  prepares  thro*  They 

srr  3 Ac  the  fwi«ni1  plus  75c  the  ham  for  nmkini; 
sues  y  to  jS  1 1>*  Ha  ns  shipped  uncooked  If  doifrd. 
Further  information  on  rrfsrtf. 

A.  PAGE  REID  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


arc  made  for  little  libraries  that  are  bound 
to  grow.  You  will  find  them  adapted  to 
the  books  you  have  and  are  getting  this 
season,  and  you  will  be  just  as  delighted 
with  their  usefulness,  fitness,  beauty,  good 

Duality  and  economy  when  you  have  hun- 
reds  of  books  in  your  own  collection. 
Vos  mo  start  with  one  •rction  and  add  si  needed . 
We  have  *«encie«  everywhere.  - 

Gunn  quality  l*  auaraatred.  One 
nnm  ate  lower  than  others. 

Write  for  Souvenir  bookmark  and  If  ^am  » 
if  the  removable,  non  Mndlng  doors.  H  krTrl(  , 


QunN 


Hour  should  I  1 four  true  tore  know* 

Scraps  and  snatches — even  sol 

That  Is  old  hllnd  Moone  again,  fiddling  In  your 
dreams. 

Oner,  when  Will  had  called  for  sack 
And  tridden  him  up  and  play. 

Old  blind  Moooi!  ho  turned  his*  hark. 

(iroslid.  and  walkrcl  away: 

Sailed  Into  a  thunder-cloud. 

Snapt  his  Add  Unstring. 

And  hobbled  from  "The  Mermaid  " 

Sulky  as  a  king 

Only  from  the  darkness  non.  steal*  the  .strain  wo 
knew: 

No  one  oven  knows  his  gravel 

Only  taw  and  thrrr  a  stave. 

Out  of  all  his  hedgerow  flock,  hcdrlps  the  may 
with  dew. 

And  1  know  not  what  wild  blnl 

Carried  us  bis  parting  word : 

"  Master  Shakespeare  needn't  take  the  cr 0,4  tier  n 
fiddle,  too  ” 

WUl  lias  wealth  and  wealth  to  span* 

Give  him  hack  his  own. 

At  his  head  a  grass-green  turf, 

At  his  heels  a  stone. 

See  his  little  lan  thorn -spark. 

Hear  IiIh  ghostly  tune. 

t Sllmmeclng  pant  you.  In  the  dark. 

Old  blind  Moone! 

All  the  little  may  brooks,  where  love  ami  sorrow 
nin 

Unowned  with  sedge  and  singing  wild. 

lJke  a  skylark — or  a  child? — 

Old  blind  Moone  lie  knew  their  springs.  and  pbynl 
'em  every'  one: 

stood  there.  In  the  darkness,  blind. 

And  sang  them  Into  Shakespeare’s  mind.  .  .  . 

Old  blind  Moone  of  London  O  now  his  songs  an* 
done. 

The  light  upon  his  lost  white  face,  they  sa>  It  was 
tin*  Min? 


The  light  upon  his  poor  old  face,  they  say  It  was 
the  sun! 

To  The  Conning  Tower ,  Franklin  P, 
Adams’s  famous  column  in  the  New  York 
Tribune #  Mr.  Charles  Hanson  Towne  con¬ 
tributes  then©  sympathetic  and  strong 
lines.  What  may  Ik*  railed  the  democratic 
case  against  war  has  seldom  been  mi 
forcefully  presented. 


THE  LITTLE  PEOPLE 

Dr  Charles  Hanson  Towne 

The  little  simple  people  an*  they  who  shall  r« 
down. 

Not  Kings,  and  KaUcr*.  Kmptrom.  and  11- 

a v  ailing  Czar*; 

The  good.  God-fearing  people  who  never  *«n  a 
crown — 

"TU  they  who  know  the  power  of  guns,  and  !•"  I 
the  curse  of  Mam 


It  la  the  little  people  who  must  stifTrc  and  weep. 
They  who  do  the  wine  things,  the  good  thing**  ».f 
the  earth; 

They  who  till  the  farmland.*.  they  who  softly  reap 
The  grain  and  the  harvest .  and  build  llrtw  on  the 
hearth. 


The  good  folk,  the  kind  folk — "tls  they  who  nin 
toward  Hell 

Whpn  Kaiser  and  Emperor  dan*  to  urge  thrm 
forth; 

Forgotten  art*  the  homely  ways  when  sounds  the 
war  god’s  bell — 

From  East  and  West  th«y  gather,  from  Mill 
vineyards  of  the  North 


From  orange-groves,  and  wheat -field*.  harlry- 
hrake.  and  plain. 

From  business  In  the  quiet  town*,  the  sane 
work  of  the  world. 

They  rush  at  the  mad  rail,  and  fare  the  "tinging 
rain 


Of  shot  and  shHl  and  cannon-  for  the  King's 


flag  I*  unfurled' 
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The  lit  tk\  simple  people  now  nm  a  ram  with  Death, 
They  who  nm  who?  iTn»nd«  for  the  ruler*  of  the 
earth: 

They  give  their  all.  who  built  the  world,  they  give 
their  very  breath, 

And  who  shall  blow  to  life  again  the*  fire*  tifton 
the  hearth? 

ft  tinrvfcanlful  Kings,  and  ye  who  hold  high 
dutflnlm 

Within  your  mlanamed  mighty  bund*,  how  dan* 
ye  face  your  (iod 

When  ye  have  thrown  your  wimple  people,  people 
such  a*  lltcm*. 

The  good  folk,  the  little  folk,  face  downward  on 
the  sod? 

For  they  are  worth  more  than  your  crown*,  mon* 
than  ye  know: 

They  an*  the  wise  ones,  and  ye  tin*  foolish.  ,  , 
Stay? 

Kiep  them  and  protect  them.  I  before  your  light 
buns  low. 

And  the  l>ord  God  rebukes  you  on  II U  awful 
Judgment  Day! 

There  is  plenty  of  rern-libre  nowadays, 
but  little  blank  verse.  Therefore  the  fol¬ 
lowing  impressively  picturesque  poem  is 
all  the  more  welcome.  It  has  dignity  and 
beauty,  and  the  description  in  the  last  five 
lines  is  splendid.  We  lake  it  from  the 
Toronto  (Hake. 

THE  HILLS  OF  ALLEN 
Ur  to*  Key.  James  B.  Dm. i.ard 
|-"  The  wine-cup  U  rlrrllng  In  Almhuln's  high 
hall/" — Thomas  Moore. | 

I  said  I  will  a Hue  and  wander  forth 
High  Almhuln'fl  Hill  to  see.  of  l^nittcr  wide 
The  glory  and  the  crown — for  I  had  mtd 
In  many  a  wiki  and  Mtrange  old  bardic  talc 
llow  on  that  hill  great  Finn  hU  palace  built. 

And  all  the  hrrotw  of  hU  order  famed 
Hail  lived  and  feasted  there — <Man  thr  bard 
And  t'aolltc  and  ('onawn  and  Loll  the  Red 
And  Dlarvnhuki.  Son  of  Doon,  and  Oscar  brave — 
And  *si  I  traveled  far  a  lonely  rood 
I*  nil  I  I  «w  a  mountain  rise  In  air 
Through  trailing  Dnild  mists.  I  clambered  up 
Through  reoda  and  withered  gnome*  that  sang  out 
A  haunting  chore*  In  the  querulous  wind. 

A  low.  nxl  sun  hung  sadly  in  the  west, 

And  «hadowN  filled  the  valleys  when  I  paused 
On  Allen's  summit.  I-one  and  hare  It  wa*. 

And  only  gome  and  heather  flowered  there 
When*  floweml  once  proud  Krin's  chivalry! 

No  mound  arose  to  mark  the  place  where  stood 
The  I  Kin*  i  net -hall  when*  once  the  foaming  mead 
Went  round,  and  wondrous  talcs  of  war  and  chase 
Were  chanted  by  thr  Bartls  to  ollvefts  harp*. 
Wblk*  Finn  presided,  giving  gracious  praise. 

And  Owtian  sat  and  miuwsl  of  Tfr-na-n-*»g 
(A  fairy-land  that  he  once  visited  •, 

And  (htmr  dream**!  of  hunting  the  wlkl  l*»r. 
And  Cioli  of  bloody  fields  whereon  he  strode. 
Hreaklrig  the  ridge  of  battle? 

Down  below. 

And  all  about,  stretched  out  an  cndlmi  plain 
f  >f  brown  morass  ntucklrd  with  silver  |k*»U. 

With  hw  and  there  a  patch  of  \l\kl  gns-n. 

All  waste  it  was  and  empty — wad  a*  death — 

No  human  habitation  showed  In  sight 
And  over  and  anon  a  curlew's  cry*. 

The  voice  of  desolatkMi.  pierced  the  air. 
lte«*'l)olrig  In  my  soul! 

Ah.  nrvermorc 

These  anck-nt  scenes  that  languish  aft***  them 
Sliall  hear  the  heroes*  laugh  ter.  or  the  sound 
Of  the  Dord  Flan  (the  hunting-horn  of  Flnm 
Or  see  again  the  beauty  and  the  grace 
Of  Dlannhukl  and  of  Oscar!  Drug  I  stood 
on  Allen  r|i*solatr.  till  <lurkti»*«M  fi  ll 
And  in  the  moaning  winds  I  M**m«*l  to  hear 
The  baying  of  Finn  s  hounds,  skolawn  ami  Bran. 
And  swift  l.omalr ;  and  mighty  *!ia|***  throng*  d 
#  round 

Spear -armed  for  the  chase!  Then  rose  the  moon, 

I  .ante,  broad,  and  round,  like  Finn  s  emblazoned 
shield. 

W  tabling  lb»  mournful  court***  arms*  the  sky. 

And  through  the  mlsU  an  hunrlrrd  little  lake* 
Flamed  up  like  cruribk*  of  molten  gold! 


(?lqin  ~7tGnder“  Cc7ales 


ELGJ 


Lost  in  struggle  with  prisoners. 
Recovered  after  strenuous  night. 

The  Elgin  Watch  long  ago  established  a 

wonderful  record  for  endurance  and  world-wide  use. 

A  remarkable  instance  comes  from  Alberta.  Canada: 

Mv  father  gave  me  mr  fclgln  Wih-ft  in  t a»d«m,  when  I  emigrated  ii>  Canada 
\  carried  it  lot  two  year*  of  Deary  Ur«n  work  I  joined  thr  Royal  Northwest 
Mounted  Pu  .e,  ji  Regina,  and  during  mr  three  Tear*  in  that  fore#  or  watch  got 
mane  *eiy  K*og&  handling 

"  On  one  creation  another  constable  and  m%el|  had  armted  some  eiunkrn 
Indian!  and  hid  trcubl*  getting  them  into  a  h*ur-hor*e  wagon  to  take  them  to  the 
lockup  Anting  there.  |  lam 4  m?  watch  miwing.  Ne*t  morning  I  bnked  into  the 
and  loo-d  tn\  Elgin  b  ingon  the  bottom,  tult  gdng,  hot  the  g Ian  wai  broken 
and  ’he  Rrm  ring  »u%  r-H  The  watch  must  hare  fallen  out  warn  I  was  tubdiMOg 
our  pritonm,  a  boot  34  miles  down  the  rough  fall.  Tk r  wmtrh  h*J  nJJtn  tn  tht 
t*n§m  •;  tut  u  dfm  sil  lk*l  JiiUmit  mnJ  u  at  %uU  httftng  ft'ttd  ilmt 

l.atet.  !  went  to  Antvillj.  I  again  broke  the  crrylal  when  I  was  tinu  k 

*  t  a  belt  touting  off  an  engine  wheel.  |  «rd  the  watch  thru  at**ii  wtru  months 

*  iihout  a  rinial,  being  »•■*  far  In  ihr  bod)  in  get  r  oe 

ELGIN  Watches 


LORD  ELGIN 


1  hr  Mailer  watch, 
m  t*y 


LADY  ELGIN 

SOS  A  Dainty  Timekeeper  — 
pendant  and  bracelet  A 
wide  range  of  ptutf. 


B  W.  RAYMOND  G,  M.  WHEELER 


The  Railroad  Man*.  Watch 
»»0  to  U2  50. 


Thr  Fore  moat  Medina 
Friced Watch.  I*0tol?i 


Your  local  jeweler — an  Elgtneer, 
master  of  waichcraft — can  prove 
to  you  the  sturdifm  turecision 
handsomene«l 


ed  by  Google 


est  service  in  I  he  war,  but  rather  in  trans¬ 
porting  food,  ammunition.  Qud  equipment. 
The  s|MH-d  with  which  armies  have  been 
able  to  advance  in  the  present  war  is 
believed  to  In*  almost  double  the  best  that 
Napoleon,  with  all  his  efficient  organization, 
could  bring  about  in  his  wars  of  one  hun- 
dred  and  more  years  ago.  Motor- vehicles, 
however,  are  not  now  used  for  the  first 
time  in  war.  The  Bulgarians 

- ~~\  employed  them  in  their  ad- 

vunee  on  Constantinople,  and 
England  used  them  in  her  war 
with  the  Bimts  of  South  Africa. 
Italy,  in  her  recent  war  with 
Turkey,  used  nl*>ut  200  light 
£  trucks.  Greece,  in  the  war 


TRICKS  IN  THE  WAR — THE  SUBSIDY 
SYSTEM 

IT  is  believed  by  John  R.  Eustis,  who 
writes  in  Tht  ftrriru'  of  Rcrirwa,  that  by 
the  end  of  August  u  quarter  of  a  million 
motor-vehicles  of  all  kinds  were  already 
in  service  in  the  Euro|N*an  War.  Every 
tlovemment  involved  put  into  use  not  only 
those  which  they  alr**adv  owned,  but  those 


A  business  boom 


Meantime,  an  immediate 
and  keen  scrutiny  of  costs, 
expenses  and  efficiency  is, 
with  many,  imperative. 

It  is  essentially  the  time  to 
cut  down  the  cost  of  that 
c  \  pc  nsive  necessity — corre¬ 
spondence.  You  can  effect 
this  saving  today  by  the  use  of 


MOltfU  WiiHK-nuP  t>KD  IIT  THE  FRENCH 
l  l(M  V  IN  MOUNlI  REI*AIKS  Ttl  AKI'ol'MKK* 


"This  great,  ne**l  of  niotnr- 
vchieles  for  |H»ssible  war  ptir- 
|hin *s  was.  of  course,  foreseen  by  the 
Government*  of  the  various  nations.  For 
several  years  the  leading  Etiroricnn  Govern¬ 
ments  ha vo  appns'iaUid  the  dcsirabiliiv  of 
having  largo  numbers  of  motor-vehicle* 
available  for  u*e  in  ease  of  war.  How  to 
secure  them  was  a  big  problem.  Outright 
ownership  of  the  many  thousand*  which 
would  be  required  was  out  of  the  question, 
because  of  the  high  initial  eost  and  tin*  fa<t 
that  they  would  liecoino  obsol«*le  in  a  few 


in  private  hands,  which  were  promptly 
commandeered.  England's  share  at  that 
time  is  put  at  .">0.000.  Germany  probably 
hail  more,  and  so  had  France.  Immediate 
use  was  made  of  mot  or- vehicles  by  the 
German  Army  in  making  its  way  across 
Belgium,  ami  thence  almost  to  the  gates  of 
Baris.  Thousands  of  picked  soldiers  are 
believed  to  have  thus  ridden  into  Belgium 
and  Luxemburg  immediately  after  war  was 
declared.  Besides  using  mo- 
tor-vehicles  for  lraiiMM>rin(ion 
t he  (ii-rmaiis  made 


TME  NCTAPtWHt 


And  this  with  no  loss  of  volume  or 
quality,  but  with  increased  efficiency. 

Better  letters,  more  letters  —and  at 
less  cost. 

Reach  for  your  telephone  and  ar¬ 
range  for  a  demonstration  on  your 
own  work.  If  you  do  not  find  that 
name  in  the  book,  write  to 


purpo« 

r\t«  tl»l\  ••  ll-c  of  1  ri|i*k*  a' 
mounts  for  rapid-fire  guns, 
ranging  from  those  of  the  Max¬ 
im  type  to  light  field-guns  hav¬ 
ing  u  range  almost  equal  to  E\  ^  C 
that  of  ordinary’  field-artillery. 

It  is  conjectured  that  thcfore»*l 
retirement  of  the  Allied  Army 
from  the  Belgium  front ier  was 
materially  promoted  by  the 
German  use  of  guns  on  trucks. 

At  the  first  attack  on  Liege 

many  German  troops  rode  in  - — - 

automobiles,  with  which  they 
made  charges  that  have  bs-en 
likened  to  Bahiklavn.  except 
tliut  ears  took  the  place  of  horses.  Motor- 
ears  were  also  tis«-d  by  German  scouts.  In 
the  French  Army  the  motor-vehicle  has 
almost  entirely  sii|>ers«*di*d  the  horse  except 
for  cavalry  mounts,  and.  to  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent.  for  artillery  traction. 

It  is  not  in  these  matters,  however,  that 
motor-vehicles  have  perform**!  their  great- 


The  Dictaphone 

Woolworth  Bldg.,  N.  Y„  Suite  2007 

Stores  in  the  princi|<il  citir*  —  dealers 
vriy%s  here. 

Your  Day's  Work'* — a  book  we  thould 
like  to  send  you 

Ojfiaat  Jietattng  machine  of  the  Panama 
Pacific  International  Exposition 


MOTOIC  WORKSHOP  UWRD  IIT  THE 
miXOH  ARMY  IN  THE  ITEM' 

year*.  In  the  eaao  of  many  of  the  *p«»<*ial 
iypew,  of  which  only  limited  number* 
would  bo  needed,  fcovernment  ownership 
was  feasible,  and  such  vehicles  were  there- 
fore  acquired  immediately. 

4,To  provide  tho  lanro  fleet*  of  pleasure 
oar?*  ami  motor-trucks  neeciauiry,  two  plans 
were  adopted.  For  owners  of  private  ears 
a  motor  militia  wn  arranged.  while  for  tho 


l  *o*1  fcttn^mi.  Solid 
tins  •lu*  nn«l  w!i*U.rr  jou  n-ut 
h  *>r  1"*  rid'ir, 

REVKRSISLK  COLLAR  CO. 


'Jtoni  Throw  Aw ay 

Niur  WoroTlre-s 


F'ir  ovt-r  three  vnr*  Enmi^m 
^  Wi  motnrbts  h  tv*  gettiot:  from  1 

'Mk  to  milr%  Milt  of  111  if  tirrw  by 

/||  vA  **h.Ah  '«*liMK  ‘  them  n»th  Studdrd 

ft  ill  jS  r  rcAil** 

lllll  hi  «*i«1»t  in'*r»lh*  ?i,HH  A  men  ;in 

l^iff  $8  m* 'tot i« t '  haw  i«*h  u.-d  their  examine 

IK9  >■  and  df*  saving  1M).  us  % 290.  ii  year 

'  iH  in  cxpiiiMj. 

,  rr  ?  I  We  Ship  On  Approval 

Hll  IH  |wm|(.  prrjut  l  lir  v>>u 

llill  'fll  u*l*  Oh  |«hU' 

Ull  Durable  lrm«l«  '!•  »-i Mr  l<  •••( 

VTll  UD  ti*r  -r.  l  >i  *  .ill  Mfi.1i  I  .1  flitted  ilua# *«• 
irr  for  **!»••  mill  *  »llh«ui  pun*  lure. 

Ap|'l|r<l  ,n  >our  ®v  u  *-*»•«**•'  hi  A»>  minulr*. 

Special  Discount  ^:'7, l.’, r:, 

•«,t|.me«ii  dlrecr" rromTai  torr.  it  ui.l 

m  ..  ii  in* I  -.4  1 1 1 ..  nl.m  «  uerlt  M-ie  uife  of  lire* 
Ik.n  (•«((  wrllvlodef.  A-l  lrr-*«  o.  4»r*l  lui lory  uliii*. 
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Widen  Your  Business  Horizon 

The  same  overhead  expense  with  broader  selling  radius 
and  more  customers — this  fundamental  of  better  business  is 
yours  with  the  aid  of  Firestone 

Truck  Tire  Equipment 

Not  only  actual  cash  saving  in  Most  Miles  Firestone  Removable  Rims  built  to  S.  A.  E. 

.  .  I*  •  *  •  iT  drivers  that  delays  are  reduced  to  a  few  minutes. 

Miles  per  Day  their  dependability  allows  antj  jjre  double  is  eliminated.  Service  stations 

your  trucks  to  go  farther  and  at  a  lower  cost.  in  all  large  cities.  Write  for  catalog. 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio —  Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 

4  'America'*  Largest  Exclusive  Tire  and  Rim  Makers " 
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RESIDENCE  or  JOHN  W.  CARY,  GLENCOE.  ILLINOIS 


IN  America,  we  may  well  be  grateful,  this  Thanks¬ 
giving  season,  that  our  homes  are  safe  from  “war's 
desolation."  Vet  our  homes,  the  refuges  of  our  safety 
and  our  fortune,  are  constantly  threatened  by  other 
enemies — the  insidious  waste  of  decay  and  tnc  sud¬ 
den  attack  of  fire. 

Brick  is  the  only  material  that  is  safe  against  decay 
and  fire.  It  requires  no  repairs  and  it  insures  at 
lower  rates;  it  cannot  burn.  And 


Hy-tex 


The  Standard  of  Quality  in  Brick 

in  rich,  soft,  color-t ones  and  textures  of  every  variety,  offers 
you,  as  does  no  other  brick,  the  means  of  giving  your  home 
beauty  and  distinction. 

Brs4  •*#«>  la  in  heamlfwl  64- MC*  “Ctaa»M 

liir—r  la  Haac  B«il4aag,"  m**t>air4  la  la«f-«ataf 
»ta*ef  ls»tk  rrpred actiaos  Sew*  Im  >Uc  Hi  WW  $«taf« 

HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  COMPANY 

Dapi  MO  SAINT  LOUIS.  MO. 

UrfMi  XUrm/mHmmn  a/  Foe*  B*k  tm  Urn  W.rU 
BBaXCH  omen  AND  EXHIBIT  BOOMS  -  BalMaat.  W4.:  CSicaga.  Clw 
U*4.  O  .  Da»#*«Mri.  la. .  KHtwta.  r»  ;  IM4MMH  U4  .  *•••••  Cut.  Ma  .  MlaarapaJk. 
Mina  .  tt»*  YmI  Clw.  (MuU.  M  ;  rtlU4«J»%U.  N  :  TaMa,  O..  WiikHi|tM,  D.  C 


Physicians  Known  as 

l»**ltiK  "ulM-ml  of  tliHr  lini**”  srv  reading  a  »«i  c**ii 
a|i|«‘flnir  and  inuitr  are  emplovlng  f>ir  Uffmrlvm 
the  in*’ th* ** Hi  of  -Iir.  Paul  Ilulaiit  i)a*9rr1bi>«t  by  him  In 
"  The  PaycAfC  Treatment  of  Nervous  Disorders.  " 
lir.  liuUrW  I  as  m  .tle  a  uni«|iir  n*putuii>>vi  In  l'ixn*pi»  bv 
bn  of  hr  -  iMirm  luring  bnon  Itoemadloil  fm- 
il t  hid  n>«*1hi aid  evolved  In  12U  years’  fitU'reHBful 
up** 'iali/aiH«n  w  Ith  iirrrvHM  imlfriffa.  Am«*rb*an  trmns- 
IuiImii  i.v  l  nk  Smith  F.lv  JHliffe  and  Wm  A.  While, 
aim  cor  ilium  Index.  471  page*.  S3  in*t  (1.14  postpaid 
from  Ki  \k  A  Wa*#nai.uM  oarasr.  New  York. 


Long  Life  Through  Right  Living 

A  ardhknown  roe3Smjn!TBr^^S5o^Vlntting,  hag 
wntten  a  fiefuler  Imok  in  which  he  tclU  us  to  amc- 
lioratr  out  ereiy-dav  lilt  and  how,  in  the  light  of  the  latest 
medical  science  and  knowledge,  to  avoid  many  serious  ill- 
nra&es  *  in  fine,  how  to  obtain  the  belt  out  ol  life  and  at  the 
same  time  attain  to  a  healthy,  happy,  useful  old  age. 

"Long  Life  and  How  To  Attain  It " 

At  the  stores,  or  mailed  on  receipt  of  J«  and  jrtwir  address 
on  margin  of  this  ads.  bv  the  publishers.  Neat  cloth,  pp 
FUNK  A  WACNALLS  COMPANY  New  Yark  and  I 


THE  ALDUS  SHAKESPEARE 


The  Best  Shakespeare  for  All  General  Purposes 

|  u  Cloth  1  Thtr  Only  Sm.i II -Volume.  Large-Type  Sh.ikt-ne.trr  Sold  Scpa- 
r.itclv  or  in  Sts  Handy-ri/ed,  usable.  readable  books.  Bound 
in  beautiful.  rich,  red,  flexible  full  leather,  with  gt>ld  stamping, 
gilt  tops,  silk  book-mark  ribbons,  etc  ,  6oc  per  volurre.  In  sub¬ 
stantial  cloth  30c  per  volume. 
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Complete  In  40  VoUs.  as  Follows: 
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motor-trucks  a  subsidy  plan  was  adopted. 
Under  this  plan  the  Governments  approved 
of  certain  models  of  different  manufac- 
turers,  and  buyers  of  these  models  were 
granted  a  yearly  bonus,  extending  over  a 
period  of  from  three  to  five  years.  In 
return  the  owners  of  the  subsidized  trucks 
agreed  to  turn  them  over  to  thetiovern- 
nient  on  demand,  and  to  keep  them  at 
all  times  in  g<»od  condition.  Under  the 
latter  provision  the  trucks  are  subject 
to  inspection  by  army  officers  at  regular 
intervals. 

“While  the  subsidy  systems  for  motor¬ 
trucks  are  much  the  same  in  the  different 
European  countries,  they  differ  widely  in 
the  size  and  kind  of  vehicles  the  use  of 
which  they  are  intended  to  encourage. 
These  varying  preferences  are  governed  by 
the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  roads 
over  which  they  are  most  likely  to  In-  used 
in  case  of  war,  and  by  the  plan  of  army 
organization  and  utilization  of  the  different 
nations.  The  English  subsidy  is  applicable 
onlv  to  motor-trucks  of  one  and  a  half 
and  throe  tons  load  capacity,  and  capable 
of  a  maximum  speed  of  Kixtccn  miles  an 
hour.  The  subsidies  are  S.72N  and  $570. 
respectively,  and  are  paid  in  three  yearly  in¬ 
stalments.  England  is  the  only  nation  to  re¬ 
quire  a  strict  adherence  to  a  standard  form 
of  design  and  construction.  France  subsi¬ 
dizes  motor-trucks  and  tractors,  with  and 
without  trailers,  which  have  a  load  caitacity 
of  two  or  more  toils  and  a  speed  in  execs- 
of  nine  miles  an  hour.  The  subsidy  fur  a 
three-ton  truck  is  91,440,  paid  in  four  years. 

“The  German  Government  favors  motor- 
trains,  and  its  subsidy  is  applicable  onl> 
to  motor-trucks  and  tractors  designed  to 
haul  trailers.  Load  capacities  of  four  ton- 
on  trucks  and  tractors  and  two  tons  on 
trailers  are  required,  ami  a  speed  of  ten 
miles  an  hour.  The  subsidy  is  $2.1(10, 
paid  in  live  yearly  instalments.  The 
Austrian  requirements  arc  similar  except 
that  only  three  tons  are  necessary  on  truck- 
and  tractors,  and  the  subsidy  is  S  1.72s. 
On  account  of  the  mountainous  nature  of 
its  frontiers,  Austria  also  requires  more 

Kwerful  motors.  Neither  Russia  nor 
dy  has  subsidy  systems,  but  each  ha- 
acquired  by  purchase  a  number  of  motor¬ 
trucks.  the  former  having  many  of  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacture.  Both  countries  favor 
trucks  of  about  one  and  a  half  and  three 
tons  load  capacity.  To  date,  the  United 
States  Army  has  adopted  but  one  type,  of 
one  and  a  half  tons  load  capacity.  Com¬ 
plete  specifications  have  been  prepared, 
whiqh  call  for  a  vehicle  driven  and  steered 
through  all  four  mad  wheels — a  design 
similar  to  most  of  the  Euroj>ean  tractors. 
Onlv  one  of  the  300  American  motor- 
vehicle  manufacturers  is  engaged  in  build¬ 
ing  trucks  to  these  specifications. 

“The  purpose  of  the  sulwidy  plan  encour- 
aged  the  use  of  motor-trucks  in  large  num¬ 
bers  for  ordinary  commercial  transport, 
and  made  certain  that  these  t nicks  would 
be  adapted  for  military  purposes  and 
would  be  kept  in  good  condition. .  Some 
difficulties  have  been  met  in  having  the 
subsidy  plan  widely  accepted  by  manu¬ 
facturers  and  owners.  The  principal  one  i- 
that  trucks  adapted  for  military  servh-e  are 
not  adapted  to  the  average  commercial 
requirements.  France  and  Germany,  the 
first  to  arrange  for  subsidy  systems, 
adopted  the  motor-truck  for  military 
purposes  somewhat  in  advance  of  their 
general  use  for  business  in  their  respective 
countries,  and  were  therefore  able  to 
control  this  situation  fairly  well. 

*'  England,  on  account  of  the  late 
adoption  of  a  subsidy  system,  has  not  lns-n 
so  successful  in  having  military  designs 
substituted  for  th«»se  developed  by  years 
of  commercial  usage.  This  was  in  some 
measure  a  handicap.  To  offset  this  dis¬ 
advantage,  there  were  in  England  at  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  more  motor- vehicles 

OHEAT  BEAU  API11NU  XVA1KU 
8 Or  the  «wmi  of  nix  «la»«  •lopprrr«l  Mllr* 
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of  all  types  than  in  all  the  other  belligerent 
nations  combined,  the  total  being  ultout 
250,000.  France  had  approximately  1)0,000, 
t  iermany  70,000,  Austria  25,000.  ami 
Russia  10.000.  (It  may  Ik*  an  interesting 
comparison,  by  the  way,  in  this  eonneetion. 
to  note  that  there  are  considerably  over  one 
million  motor-vehicles  now  in  use  in  the 
United  States.)” 

Other  facts  connected  with  this  subject 
have  Ims-ii  brought  out  by  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  Commrrriat.  Most  notable  of  all 
the  changes  effected  by  the  motor-vehicle 
are  those  that  pertain  to  transportation. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  warfare, 
the  army  mule  ami  the  draft-horse  seem 
now  to  have  been  almost  completely 
eliminated.  One  truck  when  used  as  a 
tractor  propelling  a  train  of  supplies  is  able 
to  supplant  twenty  or  even  thirty  mules 
and  can  move  at  from  ten  to  eighb-en  miles 
an  hour.  This  writer  present*  interesting 
points: 

“The  large  part  which  the  automobile 
ha*  had  in  the  battles  of  France,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  marvelous  sp<-cd  in  which 
the  Germans  pounded  their  way  through 
Belgium  and  almost  to  the  gat»*s  of  Paris, 
has  been  almost  lost  sight  of.  Possibly 
this  is  because  those  new  engines  of  war. 
the  aeroplane  and  the  Zeppelin,  have  been 
more  spectacular.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
the  automobile  ha*  had  a  very  important 
purt  in  the  matter  of  transportation. 

"The  mule  teams  and  the  horse  teams  of 
the  old  baggage-train  made  from  three  to 
live  miles  an  hour.  The  auto-truck,  w-itha 
s|hkh1  ranging  from  twelve  to  eightren 
mile*  an  hour,  accounts  largely  for  the 
tremendous  amount  of  ground  covered  by 
the  German  Army  in  it*  charge  upon  the 
fortifications  of  Paris,  and  also  will  ac¬ 
count  in  part  for  the  fact  that  the  German 
Army  was  no  successful  in  withdrawing 
intact  from  the  Marne  to  the  Aisne. 

"The  part  which  the  automobile  has 
taken  in  the  war  ho*  not  appeured  in  the 
pn*H*  Ix'causo  of  the  strict  censorship  ami 
the  more  s|>eetaeular  movements  of  the 
troop*.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
motorizing  of  the  military  machinery  of  the 
great  Power*  has  been  a  development  of 
year*  and  ho*  been  considered  in  a  large 
degree  just  as  important  as  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  great,  guns  and  the  equipment 
of  the  various  other  branches  of  the  service. 
It  ha*  been  considered  in  this  regard  that 
the  cost  of  maintaining  in  idleness  the 
thousand*  of  horse*  and  mule*  for  militarv 
service  in  densely  populated  countries  is 
economically  prohibitive.  Both  Germany 
and  France  have  the  finest  permanent 
roads  in  Europe,  and  the  condition*  for  the 
practical  utilization  of  motor-trucks  are 
more  favorable  than  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  Of  course  the  first  reason  for 
motorizing  ha*  been  the  greater  mobility  of 
tin*  machine  and  it*  ability  to  transfKirt 
rapidly  many  and  heavy  loads.” 

MOTOR-TRUCKS  SOLD  ABROAD 

The  war  in  Europe  had  scarcely  more 
than  begun  when  orders  for  motor-trucks 
reached  this  country’.  Russia  alone  ordered 
in  August  ISO  trucks.  Since  then  much 
larger  order*  have  come.  It  was  known 
early  in  October  that  five  American  manu¬ 
facturers  hud  been  awarded  for  European 
armies  contract*  numbering  1 .840  trucks 
which  are  believed  to  be  intended  for  the 
French  Army,  but  a  positive  statement  on 
this  point  was  withheld.  Following  an¬ 
other  fact*  connected  with  these  orders 
printed  in  The  1 1  omelet*  Age: 

“The  placing  of  these  orders  i*  the  result 
of  several  weeks  of  inspection  and  tests 
at  the  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co., 


Our  191 5  TruckTire 


Fur  fifteen  years  The  Goodyear  l  ire  Sc  Rubber  Company  has  been 
developing  Truck  Tires.  For  the  last  eight  years  this  work  has  been 
principally  on  heavy  service  tires. 

In  this  time,  the  men  in  our  Experimental  Department  have  solved  a 
legion  of  tire  problems.  The  work  they  are  constantly  doing  to  per¬ 
fect  Goodyear  Fires  costs  us  $1 00,000  a  year. 

Thin  Goodyear  Experimental  Department  has  built  29  different  types  of  Truck 
Tires.  In  the  evolution  of  one  type  -  the  191 S  Goodyear  S.  V.  Truck  Tire  74  sep¬ 
arate  tire  structures  were  built.  Each  was  watched  and  tested  for  utmost  efficiency. 
In  the  last  year  and  a  half  2,100  test  tires  have  been  placed  in  actual  use,  under  every* 
working  condition. 

'Hie  result  is  the  1915  Goodyear  S.  V.  Truck  Tire.  This  1915  tire  mark*  today's 
finality  in  truck  tire  service,  durability,  simplicity,  economy.  It  is  the  turn  of  all 
that  ha*  been  done  in  the  attainment  of  truck  tire  perfection. 


hOOD  YEAR 

AKRON.  OHIO 

S.  V,  Truck  Tires 


Some  New  Features 

The  Goodyear  S.  V.  is  a  metal  base  tire  of  the  prested-on  type.  Wonderfully 
simple.  No  tire  is  applied  more  quickly,  easily  or  securely.  It  cannot  be  applied 
wrong,  'rhere  are  no  rights  and  lefts. 

It  is  lighter  titan  others— due  to  a  total  absence  of  cumbersome  metal  wedges, 
flange*,  bolts  and  band*  u*ed  to  keep  other  tires  in  place. 

It  has  a  flat  tread — whic  h  meant  better  load-distribution,  better  traction  and  a  uni¬ 
form  wearing  quality. 

The  metal  base  is  a  corrugated  channel,  to  which  is  vulcanized  a  layer  of  hard  rub¬ 
ber.  Then  comes  the  tread  rubber.  By  a  Goodyear  process,  the  metal,  the  hard  rubber 
and  the  soft  rubber  tread  are  all  welded  together  into  one  inseparable  unit. 

Less  Cost  Per  Tire-Mile 

A*k  us  to  show  you  h«»w  big  concern*  in  every  field  are  lowering  tire-mile  Cost* by  using  iqi$ 
i  pood  year  5.  V.  Truck  Tires.  Learn  al-i  how  these  tires  save  equipment — the  load— the  driver's 
time-  ht*w  they  keep  the  trut  kin  tommission . 

IW«*m  busing  tires  remember  what  <»«-*lvcar  has  done  to  insure  the  service  and  economy 
you  seek.  Goodyear  S.  V,  1  ruck  Tires  eliminate  guess-work  and  ex  peri  mentation. 

Get  Goodyear  experience  when  you  buy  Truck  Tires. 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Makers  of  Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  Automobile  Tires 


(1976) 
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The  Literary  Dipest  for  Qctohvr  31.  1914 


A  MESSAGE 
TO  EVERY  OWNER  OF  A 
VICTOR  OR  COLUMBIA 
TALKING  MACHINE 

'Ah.  th e  tiM'  i*  t*f  my  | r*fnth  -  *rhttf  n 
imiulrr/nt  m*  m/'”  i,|rliniiuad 

I h«*  world’*  icriJitrM  jimir  In 

chic  of  liiioH  n  ro  iinl*.  rvpnvluo'ri  «»n 
a  Victrola  h  tth  n  Ma«lcrplH>ncattac!t- 
iiit-nU 

Do  You  Know 

That  a  Ravo/utlonmry  Invanflon 
Cmllad  thm 

Masterphone 


hus  vastly  chnnjrctl  and  improved  the 
trhutr  rlitt  meter  of  Mount  I  Tepnalurliont 

It  artiuhlte*.  ttir  HmiiMl.  va*|||  imilt  tlic 
toliiinc,  rlunJlt**  the  iifticulHtmu  miii  lone— 

Mmkmm  of  Your  Viol  or  or  Columbia , 
mtromdy  m  Wo odorful  instrument , 

A  Perfect  Marvel  of 
Clearness 

It  hrirursmit  note*  mid  «tin<!e»of  *4 Hind  ln*rc* 
tnforc  impi>«*lMe  :  TcU  »U  U*:l title*  mieenrtl* 
licier  befnfe  ■Hi-perted.  It  i*  to  llic  bilking 
machine  \%  hut  tin-  reailing  ala**  is  to  the  eye. 

It  Preserves  the  Life  of 
Your  Valuable  Records 

hy  a  ihiiIIi1  only  <MUM)iiarter  the  aiae 
of  n  half.Wic  iiee»lh  .  with  wliit  li  It  *i*c*  a 
full.  nelNT  i nlume  tluin  the  usual  ooar*r  full 
i  nr  Dfi  dh  Uid  iron  know  that  lulltnm 
nec'lle*  u*e«l  W  times  on  a  record  on  an  aver 
run — i/i’ifruy  thr  orertonrsf 

Thm  Master  phono  and  thm  M aster  - 
phono  ft  mod  lorn  cannot 
Injuro  a  Rooord 


It  i*  a  little  attachment,  weitfhinr  atmut  mm 
tnin  h  as  a  twosvnt  letter,  which  slips  over 
tin*  *011111!  box.  wliU'tel  iv*  guiekl)  as  the 
needle,  even  hy  a  child.  It  i*  sold,  delivered 
free.  h>  mud  fur  If. 

TRY  IT  OUT  AT  OUR  EXPERSE 


Uao  Thla  Coupon  22  i 

Semi  me  a  M  A-irf  phuiw  Att*o  hniciii.  v%tih- 
out  i  hjir we.  lof  *  mac  lime,  on  i 

teDdA>«TirlAl.«itli «  FRKE  $imv  n(  M»»-  i 
lerpltofie  NretJlr*  If  I  do  not  return  the 
Muftierphnar.  I  volt  mint  you  $J. 

NAM h  . 


ADDRESS 


Mastorphone  Corporation 

280  Fifth  Aw*.,  Mam  York  City 


HEALTH  AND  HAPPINESS 

A  to  jriil*  from  Fli/a  M.  Mother.  M.D.  A 

n*  u  I-- *L  w  hu  h.  pUir.|  in  tlie  lun.l- oi  thr  k' oaring 
Kiri,  will  conduce  to  the  gfrale*t  U*h'y  cjm*  kth  y. 
.iii'l  fnsrer  the  liucli***t  ^ttrilmti'r  of  womanly 
ikiatactet.  | l.oo  net  ,  by  m.nl  |:.io. 

FUNK  A  WACNALLS  COMPANY 
r  a  n  Aim  r  NCW  YORK 


FOR  GIRLS 


Don’t-Snore” 

V  A  little  derive  wr.  *i  prtvrM*  anorlnt 

\  and  mouth  b'#.»thtn*  .  >\  •  f  ft*  in  many 

J  ofh«*r  *»v»  ll«l«  Uk  n*«trl»  "(wa  fur  Im** 

brrsthinir  hr  r#inforo*nc  th#  muidn 
Mv  o#  lh#  not*  M'htch  rein  uahll#  •#l##p.  M  ».Wr 
or  roll  ad  (Old  .  awily  V?j«|«T**f  fOTlfoTWllr  »t«J 
dW  '  B4>  •»T>il1a»ii|  liirht  tl*  •  !  !*-•  ••  irer  •  linr»"  *  -MI4 
Up  iriuurx-  PftCK  TRIAI.  ^  •-{  u«  §2  00  af»J 
\  *"**'  p»»*h  cover  one.  We  nr  i!  »-v»r»  n  (hi  f>* 
a  month,  thru  if  you  «&nt  jrmjr  vnn#ir>  hack  we’ll 
•  folly  refund  U.  Ik^k  of  i*rt*ruf#r»  maned  KR1.K. 

■l°"A.\m  "omrom  comrAmr. 

,Urt*  LM.I..HI.,  Ky 


at  which  were  reprt*»*nU*d  ull  «f  the 
prominent  motor-truck  manufacturers  of 
the  country.  These  tesU  were  made 
before  a  Fn-ueh  army  ofTieer.  Lieutenant 
Lumet,  and  several  exjwrt  automobile  men, 
ami  after  several  nn*etings  in  New  York 
the  contracts  were  sigued  on  October  8. 

“All  of  the  automobiles  are  what  is 
known  as  artillery  wagons,  canvas  cov¬ 
ered,  with  large,  long  bodies.  They  arc 
capable  of  carrying  from  two  to  thm* 
tons  in  Held  service.  They  are  all  in¬ 
tended  for  the  use  of  the  army.  The 
automobile  men  declare  that  thrir  end 
of  the  contract  is  completed  when  the 
vehicles  arc  delivered  to  the  purchaser  in 
New  York,  ami  that  any  shipment  abroad 
will  he  done  entirely  by  the  latter.  The 
trucks  are  to  be  mounted  with  camp  or 
artillery  liodies.  according  to  the  United 
States  Army  Regulations.  In  addition  to 
the  contracts  for  the  trucks,  large  orders 
were  placed  for  tires  and  extra  parts  which 
will  Ih*  rushed  through  the  same  as  the 

Vehicles. 

“The  opportunity  of  securing  this  re¬ 
markably  large  order  did  not  arise  with¬ 
out  the  American  manufacturers  being 
prepared,  for  with  the  commencement  of 
the  Kiiro|>cun  hostilities,  motor-vehicle 
makers  in  this  country  recognized  the 
[xissihilitirs  offered  them  by  the  whole¬ 
sale  destruction  .if  vehicles  imprest  in 
the  wur's  activities  and  have  Iwen  as¬ 
sembling  reserve  supplies  since  tlie  break¬ 
ing  out  of  hostilities.  The  result  was  that 
when  the  deal  was  consummated,  most 
of  these  manufacturers  wen*  in  u  position 
to  nmke  prompt  deliveries." 


Where  Safety  Lay. —  hven  the  war  has 
Us  bright  side.  Two  negro  |>ortcrs  were 
discussing  it  as  they  waited  for  a  train  to 
pull  into  the  station. 

“  Man."  said  the  lirst,  "  dem  Germany 
submnroons  is  sho'ly  gwine  to  sink  de 
British  Navy.  Ya*.  sir-ce,  dey’s  sho’ly 
gwine  t«i  'splotle  dem  naval  Iwmts  dat’s 
waitin’  out  yonda.” 

"  Sho  !  "  said  porter  No.  2.  “  An'  what's 
gwine  ter  hap|M>n  den?  " 

“  Why,  dem  Germany  submaroons’ll 
come  right  on  ’cross  de  ocean  an'  'splode 
de  rest  ob  de  naval  boats  oh  de  world. 
Dat’s  what’ll  hap|)cn  den,  Sumlio  !  " 

“  Well.  l«Miky  lieah,  (Jawge.  Ain't  yo* 
an'  me  better  dcelu'  ouabsi'lves  u  couple  o’ 
noot — nootral — mwitralities?  " 

“  Man,"  said  Gawge,  “  yo’  all  kin  be  a 
neutrality  if  yo*  wants  to.  Ah’m  a  Ger¬ 
man  !  "  .Yr ir  York  Keening  Sun. 


WARNING! 

BEWARK  OF  srnsCRTPTION 
8WINDLERSI 

Sw'imllers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
periodicals.  Wo  urge  that  no  money  lie 
paid  to  strangers  even  tho  they  exhibit 
printed  matter  apiianntly  authorizing 
them  to  represent  us,  and  especially  when 
they  oT  *r  c  it  rites  or  a  bonus.  The 
Litehaky  Digest  mailing  list  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re¬ 
newals.  Better  send  subscriptions  direct, 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
make  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
[MH‘t  that  the  mcmiicrs  of  your  community 
are  being  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of 
police  or  sheriff,  ami  the  publishers,  and 
arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly 
as  may  sera  proper. 

Fcnk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


An  intensely  intimate, 
helpful  and  reliable  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  most 

Ja.I  .4  -II _ L: _ 


Expectant 

Motherhood 


A  new  book  by  J.  W. 
b n IJanlynn.  M.D..Phy» 
•»cUn  to  the  Royal 
Maternity  llospiul, 
Edinburgh 


This  important  nrw  biN»k  explain*  the 
hvpicnic  rules  vtliich  tlic  parents,  and  c^i<* 
ciully  the  mother,  niu*t  obey  if  their  child 
to  rmne  into  the  wttrM  %% «r II  and  strong. 
Dr.  BiULmtine,  physician  to  t)tc  Rnyml 
M.i remit v  Hospital,  lultulmr^h,  is  aide  fu 
write  »*n  this  subject  with  authority.  He 
nut  only  tells  the  expectant  mother  what 
she  mi^ht  to  dn  and  ought  not  to  do,  Imt, 
with  singular  clearness  and  charm,  explain* 
the  physiological  rranmi  for  the  dircctiof'i  He 
gives.  In  this  respect  the  book  it  unique. 

A  Itiry^r  boo!  of  ii/moii  AV/Utjarj.  St.  V  *ct% 
Ay  mail  St Mt 

FUNK  A  WACNALLS  COMPANY 
3 SI -60  Fourth  Avenue  Now  York.  N-  V. 


NURSERY  DISCIPLINK 

••  Hints  on  Cmriy  Educotlon  snd  Nurttri  Oiiclplln*'- 

limo,  cloth  6o  cenU. 

PUNK  6t  WAONALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YOB 


The  Fifteen  Decisive 


Battles  of  the  World 


Hound  In  riot h.  Foronly  JS  emu. 

By  Air  liduvrj  C>r«u; 

Ilithits  l.iMji  hook  is  tr>li|  thcatirring  dram.i  t  * 
%ror M's  creatrtt  tMttH*sflrom  Marathon  to\\ 

Tlir  iuiiKNiiiiK  array  of  .irtnirs.  thr  an* I  in¬ 

spiring  leadership  of  go*  it  mnimanriets.  ami  ih«* 
valovnus  ailvainv  of  battalions  and  squadron*  jt 
present r:l  i  n  vivid  andstirrUig  Style. 

limo.  Cloth,  jjimli;  by  m- »•!.  44  ctnu. 

FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMf  ANT.  N«w  Tsrk.  N  T 


Hdpl.1  -CMCiM-CMipkl 

Little  Nugget: 
of  Knowledge 


14  Clotb  Bound  Vol—..  - 

27c  rorA  in  Clotki  50c  i 


Here  is  s  handy  Pock 
Reference  Library, which  w  .11  tell  you  /gif 
you  utorrf  to  l^notc  without  w* sdrag  through  s  mm 
of  extraneous  matter.  Handy,  exact,  coops c 
readily  accessible — no  handling  of  bulky  tooei 
vat. pocket  encyclopedias  carefully  prepared,  tri 
able,  authoritative  legibly  printed  in  sharp,  cleat 
cut  type  on  thin,  strong  paper. 

Titles  of  the  Fourteen  Volume 

Send  27c  tow  Each  Volume  Selected  In  Cloth:  l 
50c  /n  Leather  Binding.  We  Pay  Carnap 

A  Dictionary  of  Prose  i  Proverbs  and  Mattfdi 


Quotations 
A  Dictionary  o|  Poet¬ 
ical  Quotations 
When  Was  Thal> 

A  Dicbcmary  of  Dsir* 
-Hiaotal.  Litrr«fy, 
Goofrjiphkal 
A  Gazetteer  of  the 
British  Isles 

French  Conversation  for 
English  Travelers 
Abbreviations,  English 
and  Foreign 


Dktmnary  of  Mwci 
Terms 

Dictionary  of  Mvthd 
ogy 

The  PoJiH  Doctor 
The  Pocket  Gaidar 
Dictionary  of  EhqrnrU 
Miniature  Fieock-Eiy 
Inh  Dsctsonary 
German  CoottmH" 
for  EagfniiTtsvclm 


FUNK  St  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Avenue  N*»  T#r1 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


A  SUBMARINE  VICTORY.  ABOVE 
A.^  BELC  >U 

nPWO  account#  of  the  sinking  of  the 
Hogue,  Crcssy,  and  Aboukir,  by  the 
t  lerman  submarine  fV>,  appear  almost 
simultaneously  in  American  papers.  One 
is  taken  from  the  Manchester  Guardian 
and  tells  the  story  of  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  Hogue  who  hud  the  good  luck  to  be 
rescued  after  his  vessel  sank;  the  other, 
ffiven  by  the  New  York  World,  under  the 
copyright  of  the  Press  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  is  told  by  Captain-Lieutenant  Otto 
VVeddigen,  the  man  who  loosed  the  tor¬ 
pedoes  upon  the  trio  of  British  cruisers. 
The  two  accounts  serve  to  give  a  singu¬ 
larly  complete  pic  tun-  of  this  encounter, 
showing  the  destruction  and  helpless  con¬ 
fusion  altove  water,  and.  below,  the  calm¬ 
ness  of  the  little  death-dealing  machine, 
triumphantly  victorious  against  its  huge 
f«ies.  The  English  officer  was  aroused  from 
a  sound  sleep  by  the  unusual  performances 
of  bis  vessel,  just  iu  time  to  the  last  of 
the  Aboukir.  As  lie  tells  the  story: 

I  was  awakened  alsmt  6.15  by  the 
increase  of  our  s|smsI,  and.  thinking  it 
was  nothing  more  than  just  a  slight  spurt 
to  take  up  our  day  patrol  position.  I  lay 
quiet.  However,  alsiut  ten  minutes  Inter  I 
felt  the  engines  going  full  sp«-ed  astern,  so. 
guessing  at  once  that  something  out  of  the 
ordinary  was  happening.  I  sat  up,  and, 
opening  my  scuttle,  looked  out.  Conceive 
the  jump  1  gave  when  I  saw  the  Aboukir, 
alsmt  half  a  mile  away,  heeling  over  to 
port  so  that  the  starlsmrd  copper  plates 
wert’  plainly  visible  glistening  red  in  the 
sun.  I  could  also  ws*  considerable  com¬ 
motion  on  board  her,  and  one  of  her  star¬ 
board  seu  boats  was  lowered  half-way,  but 
seemed  to  have  stuck  there. 

While  I  watched  she  seemed  to  heel 
over  still  more,  so  I  leapt  from  my  hunk, 
and.  running  into  the  next  cabin,  I  found 

-  jumping  out  of  his  bunk,  and  to- 

got  her  we  rati  up  on  to  the  quarter-dock. 
From  then-  we  could  see  that  in  the  short 
time  we  had  taken  getting  up  on  deck 
she  turned  over  much  morn,  and  was 
down  by  the  head,  and  while  we  watched 
we  could  w-e  the  sun  shining  on  pink, 
naked  men  walking  down  her  sides  inch 
by  inch  as  she  heeled  over,  some  stand¬ 
ing.  others  sitting  down  and  sliding  into 
the  water,  which  was  soon  dotted  with 
heads.  All  this  time  we  were  hard  at  it 
lowering  Units. 

Both  the  sea-boats  had  gone,  manned 

by  nucleus  crews  and  Lieutenant  - ’s 

voice  could  be  heard  as  he  directed  the 
bands  working  the  main  derrick,  which  was 
hoisting  up  the  launch— a  Imat  capable 
of  holding  two  or  three  hundred  men. 
Other  men  under  the  direction  of  another 
lieutenant  were  busily  throwing  overboard 
every  bit  of  wood  that  they  could  find 
for  the  swimming  men  to  clutch  —  an 
act  which  materially  aided  in  our  es- 
••ape  afterward.  I  then  ran  along  to  the 
sick-bay  ami  ordered  the  stewards  to  get 
hot  blankets  and  coffee  ready,  and  went 
Is  -low  to  get  into  some  clothes. 

1  had  only  been  in  my  cabin  about 
a  minute  when  there  was  a  terrific  crash, 
and  the  ship  lifted  up,  quivering  all  over. 


high  tfuiiuty  Vainlih 

I  ikr  othrr  celebrated 

in  worth  and  quality 
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BALL- POINTED 
PENS 


P^n  vnur  Thoughts  with 
m  Ball- Pointed  pen* 

T  hey  never  tcritch, 
dig  or  spurt, 

Hie  Secret  of 
ELajy  Willing  f 
n  found  oo 

every  '  . 


gTOfcrt 

4Jy  Alfdnm  AfaM 

Nol  uoni-T  t.lt  .if  f  \  |m  .1  American  humor  tia*  ever 
t-rr-o  wtutrti  t nan  ilils c»*« v uUiRi  tiile  ni  two  ama¬ 
teur  q»oriiii»ri»  sbo  |»  "bQfk  to  nature'  ‘  on  a  hunt- 
in«c  jn«1  bailing  trip  |t  Ua  rare  tut  oirrfrr«luc»f  and 
••  liunior  enlivened  hv  iMum rations  mud* 
by  Vw.vkirk  liini-  lf.  in  a  «t  v  lr  of  draw  »ng  tli^t  I«a« 
original  uimI  emm. lining  a*  hlallicrary  mcttiyxl. 

Ihoinji  W  lAswn  says  it  »•  "Bmlv shaking, 
lung  teannii.  sute  v.ditting  I  liv«irNi  k«l.  mlW 
over  ihe  litirarv  rua.uiitl  in  mv  jiwIvjI  gleeful  u»n- 
tor  lions  nr  ail  i  roll-  «t  into  t  l*e  n|en  *t«*1«*. " 

"I  think  vonrhstli  •idmdkl  .  .  You  liaveaspoo- 
Iaiwhi*  »t  \  Is*  •  •  •.Im.raldr.  "  says  Walt  Mason. 

I'rlie  ?*c;  prist  paid  SSc 

FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  CO. 

354-60  Fourth  Avc.  Now  York 


neliestosuit 

AH  Hands. 

Madr  in  F.ngland 
of  fine  Shrfbrkl  ttceL 
'out*  had  fromaltStaltenru/Stoirt 
Somoie  Bos  of  24  hu  Mott 25  Cent, 

H.  BA1NBK1DCE  A  CO. 

99  William  Str««t  New  York 


— 


Tuxeberry 

JLv  Whitest  Wb 


hue  Enamel 

te  •  Stays  White 

In  any  room  throughout 
the  house  the  effect  of  white 
enamel  is  one  of  rich  and  perma¬ 
nent  beauty.  Luxcberry  White 
Enamel  is  checkless,  fadeless  and 
whitest  white. 


Because  of  its  hard,  tough 
surface  it  is  easy  to  keep  clean, 
linger  marks  and  spots  simply 
melt  away  beneath  the  dampened 
cleaning  cloth. 


And  for  floors  use  Liquid 
Granite — the  waterproof  varnish 
kiddies  can’t  mar  with  little  heels 
that  pound  the  floor  in  play.  The 
weight  of  heavy  moving  furniture 
won’t  crack  it,  nor  scrubbing  with 
hot  water  turn  it  white. 
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Plymouth  Furs 


The  old  wav  to  sell 
fun  wn  to  ri»uc  a 
style  hook.  For 
two  ‘Casons  now, 
we  have  been  send- 


Portfolio 
H  Free 


Each  year  hun¬ 
dreds  of  new  cus¬ 
tomers  buy  Plymouth 
Furs  because  some 
one  who  is  wearing 
a  Plymouth  Fur 
recommended 
them  to  buy  from 
us. 


Our  customers 
are  pleased  and 
satished  because 
we  offer  good, — 
really  good  furs  and 
because  they  arc 
worth  the  price  asked 
for  them. 


irjf  photograph*  of 
actual  furs,  and  our  customer*  like  them 
much  better.  Write  us  the  kind  of  lurs 
you  ate  considering  and  we  will  send 
Portfolio  II  free  of  charge. 


PLYMOUTH  FUR  COMPANY 

lJt’15#  Plymouth  Building 
Minneapolis  Minnesota 

(The  fur  1'e—t+r  •*/ 


Qomfys  and  ike 
looming  Qrouch 


IN  the  bathroom  wear  COMFY 
slippers,  for  water  cannot  hurt  the 
felt  when  the  floor  becomes  wet  and 
slippery.  Their  thick  cushion  soles 
protect  you  from  cold  ble  Boon. 
They  are  as  comfortable  after  a  bath 
as  dean  dothing  and  restful  enough 
to  take  away  any  morning-shave 
grouch.  Our  catalog  No.  60-C  tells 
you  about  the  styles.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  sell  COMFYS,  order  direct. 
Dealers  looking  for  a  live-wire  seller 
should  write  for  catalog  M. 

Look  for  (hit  trade  mark  : 

DANIEL  GREEN  FELT 
SHOE  COMPANY 
75  Lincoln  Street.  Boaton.  Mul 


A  second  or  two  later  another  and  duller 
crash,  and  a  great  cloud  of  smoke,  followed 
by  a  torrent  of  water,  came  pouring  in 
through  iny  open  scuttle.  The  noise  for  a 
second  or  two  was  deafening;  everything 
seemed  to  he  breaking,  and  somewhere  or 
other  I  could  hear  dishes  and  glass  being 
trashed  to  pieces  on  the  deck,  and.  in 
addition,  all  the  lights  in  the  ship  went  out. 
1  ran  out  of  my  cabin  and  along  to  the 
first  ladder,  the  aft  deek  being  in  darkness 
and  full  of  smoke;  conceive  my  dismay 
when  I  found  that  it  hud  fallen  down. 

Another  ladder,  farther  on.  offered 
« -scape,  however.  On  the  deck  was  worst* 
confusion  than  before,  and  soon  there  was 
nothing  left  to  do  but  make  one’s  escape 
in  the  shortest  possible  order.  He  tells  of 
his  experiences  in  the  water  while  awaiting 
rescue,  and  of  the  end  of  the  Creasy: 

The  first  piece  I  clung  to  had  sharp 
edges  which  hurt,  so  I  left  that  and  swam 
to  a  table  floating  near.  Then  another 
man  came  up  and  climbed  on  to  my  table, 
so  I  left  it  to  him  and  struck  out  for  a 
large  spar  which  I  caught  sight  of  some 
little  distance  off.  This  afforded  a  very 
comfortable  hold,  and  I  lay  over  it.  kicking 
gently  with  my  legs  to  keep  them  warm, 
and  I  looked  about  me.  Both  the  Aboukir 
and  the  Hogue  had  gone,  and  the  Creasy 
was  in  front  of  me,  uliout  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away.  Then  she  ls*gan  to  fire  her 
guns,  and,  hearing  the  shells  going  over 
my  head.  I  looked  behind,  and  there,  about 
.'100  yards  off.  1  saw  the  periscope  of  a 
submarine. 

For  some  time  the  firing  continued, 
several  of  the  shells  bursting  most  un¬ 
pleasantly  near,  and  then  the  men  on  the 
Creasy  startl'd  cheering,  and  I  heard  after 
that  they  were  unanimously  of  the  opinion 
— true  or  not,  1  don’t  know — that  they 
hail  sunk  one  of  the  submarines.  However, 
the  firing  continued  for  some  time,  till 
there  was  a  sudden  explosion,  and  a  great 
column  of  smoke,  black  as  ink,  flew  up  os 
high  as  the  Creasy  a  funnels,  while  she 
hecks!  over  aliout  ten  degrcee.  Nothing 
much  further  seemed  to  happen,  however, 
and,  looking  aliout  me,  I  caught  sight  of  - — 
hanging  on  to  a  large  fender  of  twigs, 
which  kept  revolving  and  ducking  him 
under,  so,  calling  to  him,  I  started  to 
push  my  s|>ar  toward  him  till  I  got  near 
enough,  and  then,  giving  it  a  vigorous 
shove,  pushed  it  alongside  him  and  swam 
after  it. 

The  two  of  us  clung  to  that  for  some 
time,  till  the  sound  of  an  explosion  made 
us  look  round  to  see  the  spray  and  smoke 
disappearing,  and  as  we  watched  another 
torpedo  struek,  and  the  Creasy  heeled 
right  over  and  almost  entirely  disappeared 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  the  last  few 
feet  of  *’  island,”  however,  taking  a  very 
long  time  to  go.  Soou  after  this  I  realized 
the  wonderful  fact  that  as  the  Hogue 
sank  she  must  have  righted  herself,  for 
the  picket  boat  and  steam  pinnace  had  in 
some  miraculous  wav  floated  clear  quite 
undamaged,  tho  half  full  of  water,  and 
were  now  a!>out  one  hundred  yards  from 
us.  Turning  the  spar  mi  that  it  lay 
pointing  toward  the  lioats,  and  slipping 
the  lingers  of  my  left  hand  into  a  notch  that 
seemed  made  for  the  purpose,  I  turned 
on  my  side  and  started  to  tow  the  spar 
toward  the  lioats. 

These  were  soon  reached,  and  we  found 
that  some  four  or  five  people  had  al¬ 
ready  boarded  them.  With  their  help  we 


Now — you  nave 

no  excuse  for  beinglwith- 

out  a  good  pencil  sharpener  .  yTiis  new 
Stewart  Junior  it  low  in  pri<W#— me¬ 
chanically  perfect — and  will  n<St  break 
the  lead.  Four  inches  high-V-beau- 
itfully  nickeled — with  doohm  cut¬ 
ters  of  extra  durable  it  eel.  \  At 
your  dealer's — today — or  Jvrct 
from  J  K.  Stewart  Mfg.  do. 
ill  Wells  Street,  Chirog^ 
Price  —with  clamp — only 


WITH 

▼  v  Qf,j  r 


Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 
and  Dutch  Boy  linseed  oil  on 
your  brush  you  put  a  waterproof, 
preserving,  beautifying  film  on  your 
house — e  1  ast  ic 

:h 


house — elasti 
fcvVL  enough  to  stretc 
without 
cracking, 


fine  enough  to  anchor  into 
wood  pores.  Tint  it  any 
color. 

Sand  for  Paint  Advisor 
No.  814— FREE 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

CUofa 


WHEN  YOU  GET 

••BEFORE  MR  Ton  will  eel  a  book  of  unique  an 
•  uni  W  I  r  W  *•  v*<*epU«»nal  ulur.  It  tn«l»  *'• 
mu  vi  s  N  w  l  u«'w  ami  oriiriual  w ay*  foraveakitt 
to  an  audience  with  irrare.  fon  t*.  and  dntDity  •  mphi 
■Icing  the  mwi  of  tlio  will  In  rr^tup  rather  than  Irr. 
tatirc  public  r  peaking.  l!mo, cloth,  1C pace*.  7 X  een  t 
Kunk  k  w^iiall-  Company.  New  York  and  London 


EVERY-DAY  JAPAN 

By  Aetwi  *  Lloyd.  M.A. 

NVithan  Introduction  by  Cntinl  Tada«u  llaya»hi, 
late  Japanese  Minister  for  Bwicn  Affair*. 

TIiir  i*  not  a  touri*t>  notebook.  It  i*  the 
product  of  <5  year**  residence  and  work  in  tl»e 
country,  and  c%ery  chapter  in  written  from  !ir*t 
hand  know  Icdfc  and  personal  otvwt  talhm. 

Willmm  Klliot  Orifflc  wImmc  work*  on  Japan 
are  dniwlnnl.  write*  the  publisher*:  'Thk*U*»h 
on  Japan  has  all  the  qualities  that  w  ill  keep  if 
lie  fore  the  public  fur  a  crnrrntinti  fn route.  Dht*- 
i*  no  other  h*»k  on  Japan  uuite  like  iL  I  dm. I 
nnnmrnd  it  alike  to  my  audience*  aimI  to  Jihi  » 
rian*.  a  rreat  many  of  whom  I  meet  in  the 
of  the  year.** 

tlltMlrftW-I  wlib  ■  r„|,,rfd  sad  U  h*L1  r. 

I  Art*  odawi  CU4h.  tlSOari;  \*j  a*>l  M  « 

Pak  k  Wafa&Ui  Ca.,  3S4-60  Fowib  At*  .  N.T. 
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scrambled  on  board,  having  been  in  the 
water  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  After 
this  there  is  not  much  to  tell.  The  Flora 
hove  in  sight  when  we  had  been  in  the 
l»oat  about  an  hour,  followed  by  the  Titan. 
and  in  an  hour  more  we  naked,  shivering 
mortals  were  all  taken  off  to  the  former. 

Meanwhile,  part  of  the  time  beneath  the 
waves,  and  partly  skimming  just  under  the 
surface,  with  only  his  small  periscope  visi¬ 
ble,  Lieutenant  Weddigen  was  speeding 
back  to  Wilhelmshaven,  to  be  greeted  as  a 
htro  and  to  receive,  with  his  crew,  the 
personal  recognition  of  the  Kaiser.  In  his 
account  of  the  discovery  of  the  three 
cruisers,  he  is  unable  to  give  details  as  to 
locality,  distance,  or  direction,  but  the 
story  of  his  attack  he  gives  in  full  detail: 

It  was  ten  minutes  after  six  on  the 
morning  of  last  Tuesday  when  I  caught 
sight  of  one  of  the  big  cruisers  of  the  enemy. 

I  was  then  eighteen  sea-miles  north¬ 
westerly  of  the  Hook  of  Holland.  1  had 
then  traveled  considerably  more  than 
200  miles  from  my  hasc.  My  boat  was 
one  of  an  old  type,  but  she  had  Inch 
built  on  honor  and  she  was  behaving 
beautifully.  I  had  been  going  ahead  partly 
submerged,  with  al»out  five  f«*t  of  my 
periscope  showing.  Almost  immediately 
I  caught  sight  of  the  first  cruiser  and  two 
others.  I  submerged  completely  and  laid 
ray  course  so  as  to  bring  up  the  renter  of 
the  trio,  which  held  a  sort  of  triangular 
formation.  I  could  see  their  grav-black 
sides  riding  high  over  the  water. 

When  1  first  sighted  thorn  they  were 
near  enough  for  torpedo  work,  but  I 
wanted  to  make  my  aim  sure,  so  1  went 
down  and  in  on  them.  I  had  taken  the 
position  of  the  three  ships  before  sub¬ 
merging  and  I  succeeded  in  getting  another 
Hash  through  my  periscope  before  I  began 
action.  I  soon  reached  what  I  regarded 
a*  a  good  shooting-point. 

|The  officer  is  not  permitted  to  give  this 
distance,  but  it  is  understood  to  have  been 
considerably  less  than  a  mile,  altho  the 
Gorman  torpedoes  have  an  effective  range 
of  four  miles.) 

Then  I  loosed  one  of  my  torpedoes  at 
the  middle  ship.  1  was  then  about  twelve 
fret  under  water  and  got  the  shot  off  in 
(food  shape,  my  men  handling  the  boat  as 
if  she  had  been  a  skiff.  I  climbed  to  the 
surface  to  get  a  sight  through  my  tube 
of  the  effect,  and  discovered  that  the  shot 
had  gone  straight  and  true,  striking  the 
ship,  whieh  1  later  learned  was  the  AhouArir, 
under  one  of  her  magazines,  which,  in 
•  xploding.  helped  the  torpedo’s  work  of 
destruction. 

There  was  a  fountain  of  water,  a  burst 
of  smoke,  a  flash  of  fire,  and  part  of  the 
cruiser  rose  in  the  air.  Then  I  heard  a 
mar  and  felt  reverberations  sent  through 
the  water  by  the  detonation.  She  had 
been  broken  apart  and  sank  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  Aboukir  had  been  stricken 
in  a  vital  spot  and  by  an  unseen  force 
that  made  the  blow  all  the  greater. 

Her  crew  were  brave,  and  even  with 
death  staring  them  in  the  face  kept  to 
their  posts,  ready  to  handle  their  useless 
(tuns,  for  I  submerged  at  once.  But  I 
Ud  stayed  on  top  long  enough  to  see  the 
other  cruisers,  which  I  learned  were  the 
Crtsty  and  the  Hogue,  turn  and  steam  full 
speed  to  their  dying  sister,  whose  plight 
they  could  not  understand,  unless  it  had 
been  due  to  an  accident. 


Like  Covering  Y our 
Walls  With  Velvet! 


The  same  soft,  deep  tones  of  velvet,  with  velvet  richness  and 
Dody.  It  covers  your  walls  with  a  velvet  textured  coat  whose  fresh¬ 
ness  can  be  renewed  by  washing.  Nothing  more  truly  artistic,  nor  a 
more  harmonious  background  for  pictures,  ornaments  and  drapery; 
no  medium  so  effective  for  the  expression  of  good  taste. 


O’BRIEN’S 


What  It  Liquid  Velvet? 

A  new,  oil-base,  washable  wall  finish, 
the  only  one  of  its  kind.  Not  a  paint; 
nothing  like  calcimine.  LIQUID  VEL¬ 
VET  is  unique,  alone  in  the  field. 

A  sponge  and  a  pail  of  water  will 
keep  it  fresh  and  clean  indefinitely. 
Think  of  the  economy  this  affords,  the 
decorating  bills  it  saves,  the  exquisite 
cleanliness  It  allows. 

LIQUID  VELVET  can  be  applied 
over  old  wall  paper  if  desired. 

liquid  Velvet  Book  Free.  Send  for  It. 

Master  Varnish 

is  the  finish  for  floors  and  woodwork 
that  lives  up.  in  beauty  and  durability, 


to  walls  treated  with  LIQUID  VEL¬ 
VET.  Absolutely  water-proof  and 
mar-proof.  Even  boiling  water  will  not 
affect  the  gloss.  Ask  tor  free  book. 

Can  of  Flexico  Enamel  Free 

In  White  or  Colors 

Every  person  who  send®  for  our  LIQUID 
VELVET  or  MASTER  VARNISH  book*  wfD 
rrcfi\T  a  trial  can  of  FLEXICO  ENAMEL,  con¬ 
taining  enough  to  finish  some  litt'r  thing  — a 
picture  frame,  for  Instance*  Mention  the  color 
you  would  like — and  enclose  ten  crnU  in  stamp* 
tn  pay  for  postage  and  packing.  It  will  come 
with  the  books  by  return  maiL  Address  either 

The  O'Brien  Varniah  Sales  Company 

Eastern  Distributors 

95  Madison  Are.,  New  York  City  (48) 
or 


THE  O’BRIEN  VARNISH  CO.,  4811  Johnson  Si.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Fresh  Air  Without  Draft 

Fresh  air  Is  as  necessary  as  food  or  cloth¬ 
ing.  Have  a  constant  supply,  without  a 
—  w  draft,  In  bedroom  orothce. 


VENTILATOR 


Warships  and  Their  Story 


By  R.  A.  Fletcher 

A  fascinating  story  of  the  growth  of 
the  warship  from  the  primitive  craft  of 
our  savage  ancestors  to  the  marvelous 
fighting  machines  of  the  present  day. 
Large  octavo,  cloth  ;  profusely  illus¬ 
trated. 

$SX>0  net  ;  arcraye  carries yt  chary**,  90*  ejefra 

FUNK  A  WACNALLS  COMPANY 
354-50  Fourth  Avenue  Now  Y ork,  N.  Y . 
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Sectional  Bookcases 


DO  you  get  the  full  meaning 
of  the  phrase?  Built  to  En¬ 
dure — constructed  solidly  for 
permanence— made  sectional  that 
their  usefulness  be  unending.  As 
your  library  grows  your  Globe- 
Wernicke  Sectional  Bookcase 
grows  in  step  with  it.  And  al¬ 
ways  there  is  a  solid  dignity  and 
craftsmanlike  quality  in  these 
bookcases  that  comports  with 
their  purpose. 

Write  for  the  handsome  G lobe- Wrmick ebook  No, 
Gioi  and  a  copy  of  “The  World's  Beat  Book*.” 

31?c  Slohc^V&rmckc  Ca 

Cincinnati 

MaMrrt  of  Srctionnl  PooJtceui,  Filing  Equipment  (srood 
and  steel),  Olobt  So/ IS,  .'iljiioners  .'supplies 

On  Ml*  by  1000  unu.  Otob»-W*ratek*  p»y*  tb*  frtlsbt- 


RoUed  Wheat  With  th «  Bran 


Do  you  know  why  Peltijohn’s  ap¬ 
pears  on  nearly  every  diet  list? 

It  is  because  this  soft-wheat  dainty 
appeals  to  fickle  appetites. 

And  because  of  the  bran. 

This  needed  roughage  is  usually 
omitted  even  from  “whole  wheat” 
foods.  And  that  omission  brings 
need  for  drugs  and  salts. 

Find  out  iiowdelightful  these  (lakes 
are.  And  how  they  better  the  days 
when  you  eat  them. 


If  ytwr  grocer  hasn't  Pcttijohn'a,  amd  us 
his  name  and  15  c  ents  in  stamps.  We  *vill 
•end  one  package  hy  parcel  poot.  and  try  to 
arrange  for  your  future  auppliea.  Address 
Th..  Quaker  Oats  Company.  Chicago. 


It  is  delicious 

A  well  made  cup  of  gooc 
cocoa  best  fulfils 
the  requirements  of 
those  who  wish 
jfQjJB  a  delicious  and 
nourishing  hot 
M  beverage,  and 


Baker's 

Cocoa 


Rrglitrred  ,  ...  _ 

u.  s.  Pat.  on.  Is  GootT  Cocoa 

in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
absolutely  pure  and  of  high 
grade. 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Established  1780 

Dorchester,  Massachusetts 


■  pV  A  When  in  doubt  as  to  what  to  git  e 
I-  I  h  I  V  ask  to  «*  the  rOIILSON  LINE 
I  |  U  at  Ik*  ipfcially  shop*  or  ft 

for  our  book  of  Daintjr.TNoticM- 
ful  Gifts.  It  Hluitnatrainan  interesting  way  the  wrsrk 
of  New  England  gentlewomen  fur  gentle  folk  rver\  - 
where.  POHLSON  S  SHOPS  AND  STUDIOS, 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  Dept.  LD. 


RATS 


KILLED  BY 
SCIENCE 


the  wonderful  bacteriological  Preparation — 

•  poison .  harmless  to  human  being*  an«J  ■ 
mal*  other  than  rodent*.  Rata  and  mice  dl< 
the  open.  Easily  prepared  and  applied. 


DANYSZ  VIRUS 


SOW  MUCH  TO  UIE :  A  «a>*l  I  h-is*.  I  ordinary 
!»*••  i  to  •  tuba  On*  to  l»..  <1i*ra  tutos  f^r  Urr«  at**  • 
wnb  bsf  lofl  and  yard.  Fart-ulv*  and  wa*rl*.  a.  i*a 

lu»#*  f..r  nsrh  WD  *q.  f~l  ■  1 1  .  r  #•**•.  pgli  l  ^; 

T&<«dI*|  tJir+»«al*«  9  1 .  si  t  |l  £>  ;i«,a  ,t  a#u.  94  Ht. 

VIRUS  LIMITED.  INC..  72- H  Freat  Street,  NEW  Y0« 


Men  am  be  gure  their 
evening  jewelry  U  In  c*hJ 
form  when  they  eeTect 


Bodkin-Back  Studa  and 
Ve*l  Buttons  with  CuH 
Link*  to  match. 

The  attinly  and  roavt* 
nlrnt  Bud  kin- Bark  ran  b* 
find  only  on  krenveau  Sti»d* 
and  Vest  Button*. 

(*t»oo*ef  rom  thr  wide  vari¬ 
ety  a  I  dr«iyn«  at  high-claa* 
jewelry  atorea  and  kabev- 
d.i-lirfte*. 

Sold  In  aeu  or  artsarately  , 
Price*  per  art,  Krtmtan 
14  Kt.  Rolled  IkAJ.in  hand 
■ome  rase.  Is  M  end  I<V.*©  i 

MU  *.v,<  ni  rfifttk 

sold  t~%c  fimvf.lv  by  »*  wrier* 
Write  for  Booklet  B 

Kremcntx  St  Co* 

S3  CWsi ■«($!-.  Newark*  N.J. 

Vemm*ehmn  .  I 
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Their  Maid.— Woman— "  I  would  like 
o  poo  some  maids’  aprons. ” 

Child — "  Ok,  mother  !  is  father  to  wear 
hone  when  ho  dries  the  dishes?  ” — Judge. 


Clinched. — He — “  In  what  month  were 
,'ou  born?  " 

She — “  Oh,  you  needn’t  he  afraid. 
The  diamond  is  appropriate.”  —  Motion 
Transcript. 

Why  They  Cheered. — “  Who  are  those 
people  who  are  cheering?  ”  asked  the  recruit 
as  the  soldiers  marched  to  the  train. 

“  Those."  replied  the  veteran.  “  arr  the 
people  who  are  not  going.” — Tuck. 


Usefulness  Ended. — W ife— "Oh. George, 
do  order  a  rat-trap  to  be  sent^home  to-day.” 
George — "  But  you  bought  one  last 

week.” 

Wife — “  Yes,  dear,  but  there’s  a  rat  in 
that.” — Sacred  Heart  Review. 


A  Familiar  Term. — The  Groom — "  Well. 
Bill,  you  won't  see  the  guv’nor's  horse  any 
more;  they've  taken  him  for  the  army.” 

The  Gardener — "  Oh.  I  suppose  now 
he’s  going  to  be  what  the  Frenchiea  call  a 
’  horse  de  combat.’  ” — London  Opinion. 

Taken  Literally. — Precise  Boahdi.no- 
Mistress — "  Mr.  Blunt,  shall  1  tender  you 
some  more  of  the  ehieken?  ” 

Mr.  Blunt — "  No,  thank  you  !  But.  if 
you  can  tender  this  piec-e  you  have  already 
served  me,  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to 
you.” — Christian  Register. 

Hardly  Possible. — Riding  in  an  omnibus 
up  Regent  Street  last  evening,  I  hoard  an 
old  lady  annoying  the  other  passengers  by 
her  remarks.  The  conductor  remonstrated 
with  her,  saying,  “  Ma’am,  remember  you 
an*  in  a  public  vehicle,  and  behave  as 
such." — C.  (i.,  in  the  I^ondon  Spectator. 


Experts  Only. — Marie — "  At  the  phu*e 
where  I  was  spending  my  vacation  this 
summer,  a  fresh  young  farmer  tried  to  kiss 
me.  He  told  me  he’d  never  kissed  a  girl 
in  his  life." 

Ethel — “  What  did  you  say  to  him?  ” 
Marie — **  I  told  him  that  I  was  no  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  station.”  —  Boston 
Transcript. 


His  Politeness  Explained. — ”  It  was 

mighty  nice  of  you  to  give  up  your  seat  to 
that  stout  old  lady,  Mr.  Blinks.  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  that  there  are  still  some 
polite  men  left  in  the  world.” 

"  Sorry,  Mrs.  Jabbers,  but  it  wasn’t 
politeness  at  all.  The  man  who  sat  next 
to  me  was  quarrelsome  because  he  said  1 
c  rowded  him  too  much,  and  all  I  did  was  to 
use  that  stout  old  lady  os  a  sort  of  retort 
courteous.” — J  udge. 


Righteous  Wrath. — “  1  won  t  pay  one 
cent  for  my  advertising  this  week.”  de¬ 
clared  the  8to re-keeper  angrily  to  the  editor 
of  the  country  paper.  "  Y ou  told  me  you’d 
put  the  notice  of  my  shot*- polish  in  with  the 
reading-matter." 

”  And  didn’t  I  do  it?  ”  inquired  the 
editor. 

“  No,  sir !  ”  roared  the  advertiser. 
**  No,  sir,  you  did  not !  You  put  in  the 
column  with  a  mess  of  poetry,  that’s  where 
you  put  it !  ” — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
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SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  COMPANY,  CHICAGO  J 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Eighty  Percent  of  Your  Telephone 
I  Co?  the  greatest  of  all  Calls  Are  Inter  -  Communicating 
mail  order  boom,  were 

_  among  the  early  adopt-  — or  should  he.  lor  this  is  the  ratio  in 

ert  of  the  Automatic-Phone  for  Intel*  most  big,  progressive  businesses.  This 
Communication.  They  bought  their  first  80  %  is  handled  by  the  Automatic-Phone, 
Automatics- 300  quicker,  better- 

phones — August  A  .  1\_  And  with  no  ex- 

Automatic-rhone 

AUTOMATIC  ADelitf Inierammu^  for  instruments 

switchboard  that  which  should  be 

takes  the  place  of  twenty  operators  — at  restricted  to  inter-calls.  The  net,  clear 

saving  pays  the  total  cost  of  the  Auto¬ 
matic  System  in  one  to  three  years. 

Secrecy— Reliability— 24- Hour  Service— 
these  are  some  of  the  other  advantages 
which  the  Automatic  affords  —  some  of 
the  reasons  why  Standard  Oil  of  Ohio, 

~ir#  kov  fen^d  tko  cost  of  operation  mombuit  awed  iKm  Selv* v  IWm  Company,  .National  Tuba  Com* 
aa rric a  wry  aoiii/aefarv,  in  fact  mo  musder  thm  it*-  pan?,  lllinou  Ontral  R.  R.,  and  motm  of  other  huai- 
*  9m  a my  o ikmr  on  thm  mrW  **  nrm m,  grm al  and  am#  11,  are  own*  ibe  Antomatir-Cbinio. 

(Si|iW)  J.  ROSEXtTAUK  PrmidmnL  Mail  the  ooupoo  for  fro*  booklet  firing  all  the  facta. 

Booklet  Free  —  Mail  Coupon  Now 

Our  booklet,  mAt  Your  Finger*i  End  "  tells  why  the  Automatic-Phone  has  been  cho-^' 

mo  and  bow  It  la  oaed.  A  copy  will  bo  wai  jtm 

I 


a  saving  of  about  $12,000  a  year. 

These  Automatic-Phones  handle  upwards 

of  20.000  call*  p*-r  day  at  mm  average*  aarlag  in  liar,  to 
the  pmoo  irlrphoninf.  ot  18  aecoodioo  erorr  cnll~100 
hour*  a  day.  At  JO  r**»ta  an  hour  (a  low  Igure}  thia 
mr*M  «  aavuic  of  |9,000a  yrir.  Sear*.  Roebuck  A  Co, 
do  not  regard  thia  aaviag  aa  thaoretkaL  They  aayi 


fmupoorvmmt.  Raipml  your  copy  NOW, 
»d  mail  it  to  oa  at 
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Automatic  Electric  Co. 

Makers  of  MS.SOS  Automatic  Telephone# 
in  Use  the  World  Over 

New  York.  Chicago.  Cleveland.  Buffalo, 
Atlenta.Dsllaa,  Toledo,  Indianapolis. 
Pittsburg,  St.  Louis,  Portland,  Ore. 


This  Coupon  Brings  Full  Information 

I  AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  COMPANY, 

■  Orpt.  106  Chicago,  lUlnoU. 

riraaa  wad  me  a  copy  of  your  booklet,  t4Ai  Your  Fin- 
g*ri£od.M  Wauaa - telephones 


Automatic  Telephones,  Ltd. 

Liverpool,  Winnipeg,  Sydney 
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Street  and  No.. 

City _ 


State. 


— Along  The  Beautiful  Adriatic 

Just  Before  the  War  Began 

ONE  of  the  most  refreshing  volumes  written  in  yean — a  live,  snappy,  rollicking 
tale  of  experiences  aboard  and  ashore  in  the  most  delightful  piece  of  Southern 
Europe — along  the  Adriatic. 

Its  pages  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  everything  that  goes  to  make  Dalmatia  delight¬ 
ful.  Story,  anecdote,  ancient  leg-  __  -  _  _  .  ,  .  _  _  _ 

endary,  beautiful  cities,  old  churches,  L*  J  J  Y*  LJ  rf  '  L'  J  J  J 
countless  architectural  and  other  I J  *  j  t  jI  \JR  J  J  1  L/  ■  -* 
ancient  treasures,  etc^  etc.,  criss-  -  - 

cross  through  its  pages  in  entertain-  J  J  J  ±  j/\ 

Tos’ll  Nerrr  Forget  It  0»ee  Yoo  Red  It  By  ALICE  LEE  MOQUE 

The  book  is  timely  (or  its  descriptions  of  places  already 
in  the  wake  ol  war ;  among  these  is  Catlaro  the  recently 
bombarded  fortification  on  the  Adriatic-  Unusually  at¬ 
tractive  is  the  great  scenic  and  historic  interest  attaching 
to  Pola,  Sebenico,  Gravosaa,  Spa  Lai  o,  Ragusa,  etc. 

Cloth  bound.  3 62  p«io.  Profusely  flustratrd  in  «4oc  sad 
h*V-Saat.  $2.00  Ml;  by  mail,  $2.16. 

Fmnk  &  W*r~n*  Company  -  3S4  360  Fomrth  A"..  Nets  York 
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An  Excellent 

6% 

Investment  for 
Your  Present 
Funds 

Thoroughly  se¬ 
cured  First  Mort¬ 
gage  $500  and 
$1,000  bonds  of 
established,  grow¬ 
ing  company. 

Security  3  to  1. 

Excellent  earn¬ 
ings. 

Capable  man¬ 
agement. 

Strong  owner¬ 
ship. 

Valuable  water 
powerand  other 
rights. 

Strategic  loca¬ 
tion. 

Send  for  Circu¬ 
lar  No.  843  R  be¬ 
fore  deciding  on 
your  Fal I  invest¬ 
ments. 

Peabodv, 
Ilouglitelins  &  Co. 

(EsUbliihed  1865) 

10  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 


OUR  DEBTS  ABROAD 

flTH  a  better  prospect  ahead  of  us  for 
taking  care  of  our  debts  in  Europe 
-that  is,  our  open-account  debts, as  distin¬ 
guished  from  permanent  European  invest¬ 
ments  in  our  securities — financial  writers 
see  h  lifting  of  what  has  perhaps  been  the 
most  ominous  cloud  in  the  skv.  Much  dis¬ 
cussion  was  under  way  in  the  third  week  of 
October  of  plans  to  settle  these  open-ac¬ 
count  with  short-term  notes,  or  sales  of  cot¬ 
ton  to  England,  and  there  seemed  to  exist 
a  fair  prospect  that  something  might  l>eac- 
coruplUh-d.  Meanwhile,  it  began  to  look  as 
if  a  considerable  part  of  these  debts  would 
be  taken  eare  of  through  a  rising  tide  in 
the  volume  of  our  exports.  An  increase 
in  these  exports  that  became  notable  iri 
October  led  a  wriler  in  the  New  York  Sun 
to  remark  that  the  war-cloud  might  not 
only  prove  to  have  u  silver  lining,  but 
"a  golden  one.”  The  latest  developments 
had  been  quite  contrary  to  tin-  predictions 
which  pessimists  Were  making  a  few  weeks 
earlier.  “All  talk  of  stagnation  in  our  ex¬ 
port  trude  has  ceased,"  said  this  writer, 
who  drclarwl  further  that  "millions  of 
gold"  were  being  transferred  from  Europe 
to  New  York,  in  order  to  pay  for  the 
huge  purchases  that  England,  Frani*e, 
Germany,  and  Russia  wore  making  here. 
He  said  further  in  detail: 

"After  all,  the  war-cloud  may  prove  to 
have  a  silver  lining,  or  rather  a  golden  one. 
The  lat**st  developments  in  the  business 
and  financial  situation  an-  far  different 
from  what  the  pessimists  were  predicting 
only  a  week  or  two  ago.  All  talk  of 
stagnation  in  our  export  trade  has  eca*i*d, 
and  alarm  over  tho  settlement  of  our  debts 
to  EurujH*  is  disappearing  us  millions  of 
credits  are  transferred  to  New'  York  to  pay 
for  the  huge  purchases  that  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  Russia  are  making 
or  planning  to  make  here. 

"The  new  buying  movement  afiWts  a 
great  variety  of  interests.  Except  eotton, 
which  so  far  remains  in  a  class  by  itself, 
all  forms  of  rural  industry  are  benefited. 
September’s  shipments  of  wheat,  flour, 
corn,  and  kindred  products  were  two  and  a 
half  times  as  great  as  in  1913.  From  day 
to  day  the  demand  for  export  grain  is  a 
feature  on  the  Now  York lYoduoo  Exchange. 
Meat  products  of  all  sorts  are  in  huge 
demand.  Foreign  officers  are  buying  many 
thousands  of  horses. 

"But  the  market  for  manufactured  wares 
appears  to  In-  no  lefts.  Then*  are  very  large 
orders  being  placed  for  all  sorts  of  material 
of  war,  a  term  which  includes  such  diverse 
articles  as  hurlx-d  wire  and  automobiles. 
In  addition  clothing  and  underclothing  for 
the  troops  in  the  field  and  for  civilians  at 
the  rear  arc  eagerly  sought.  The  shrinkage 
in  borne  manufactures  compels  the  bellig¬ 
erent  |M*op|es  to  come  here  for  their  sup- 
>lies.  Just  now  the  call  is  extensive  for 
•  Hit wear  and  underwear  of  plain,  durable 
quality,  fill  per  cent.  wool.  It  is  wild  that 
existing  stocks  in  this  country  could  Ik*  sold 
out  completely  if  the  holders  did  not  refuse 
to  risk  a  scarcity  in  the  domestic  trade. 

"A  hanker  estimates  (hut  the  country’s 
exports  will  be  doubled  in  the  current  year, 
reaching  u  total  of  $.*>.000,000,000.  The 
figure  may  be  considerably  too  hopeful,  but 
the  fact  which  it  represents  is  becoming 
too  plain  to  Question,  namely,  an  enormous 
and  profitable  increase  in  the  immediate 
future  in  foreign  trade.  What  is  more, 
it  is  to  all  intents  ami  purposes  cash 
business  through  the  transfer  of  foreign 


credits,  and  practically  every  dollar  not 
only  tends  to  diminish  unemployment  and 
enhance  gains  here,  but  simullan«*ou*i > 
helps  to  reduce  the  incubus  of  transatlantic 
liabilities. 

"Naturally  this  boom  in  export  trade 
Is  only  temporary.  Little  or  none  of  it 
means  permanent  expansion  for  American 
industru*s.  The  war  once  over,  the  Kur**- 
pean  countries  will  go  back  to  producing  f-»r 
themselves  and  one  another.  American 
trade  will  return  to  normal  conditions.  In 
this  then*  will  In*  no  injury  to  us.  Th 
country  will  he  neither  better  nor  wur-v 
off  than  in  the  first  half,  say,  of  th: 
year." 

In  the  matter  of  prosperity  at  home, 
much  encouragement  has  been  derived 
from  a  statement  made  iu  the  third  we»-k  of 
October  by  Charles  S.  Hamlin,  governor 
of  the  new  Federal  Reserve  Board: 

“Our  present  difficulties  do  not  apf*ear 
to  arise  from  scarcity  of  actual  money. 
Much  mure  can  Ik*  issued.  Aldrieh-Vrvc- 
land  notes  available  amount  to  over 
$1,200,000,000,  while  there  has  l**en  shipped 
to  hanks  only  a  little  over  $.‘140,000.1)00 
I  n  t  lie  Soul  h  t  here  is  available  $  1 60. (X M  ).(>  * 
there  has  lw*en  shipped  between  $.*>0.000.01 1  ) 
and  $60,000,000.  The  real  difficulty  would 
8«*cin  one  of  credit.  Mutual  trust  and  our  • 
fldeiice  have  Iwen  disturbed.  As  to  cerium 
great  crops,  demand  has  terapnran' 
greatly  d»*ercased,  and  value  has  left  i  * 
mooring-  -cost  of  production.  Ordinari!,- 
such  a  condition  would  quickly  adjust  it¬ 
self.  We  should  ace  to  it  that  rvmedie- 
proposed  an-  not  worse  than  the  dis.aM 
itself.  The  Treasury  is  in  sound  financial 
condition.  It  possesses  ample  gold  and 
ample  power  to  increase  it." 

Commenting  on  this  statement  a  writ*  r 
iu  The  Financial  World  remarked  that 
credit  is  not  available  in  full  measure  ju-t 
now  because  of  doubts  in  bankers’  minds  as 
to  the  markets  which  the  borrowing  tunn 
will  have  for  his  wares.  On  these  wares 
lie  seeks  advances  sufficient  to  carry  hi* 
business  on  until  liis  customers  pay  him 
for  what  he  sells  them.  That  condition- 
are  changing  for  the  better  is  obvious  tv* 
this  writer,  who  says: 

"But  the  encouraging  feature  of  the 
situation  is  that,  while  the  banker  and  th 
business  man  were  utterly  at  sea  for  at 
least  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  tho  war 
started  and  conditions  seemed  hopeless,  at 
present  then*  is  a  manifest  disposition  o:i 
the  part  of  l>oth  banker  and  business  man 
to  discount  the  future  and  go  ahead.  This 
attitude  represents  a  distinct  advance  ami 
means  a  speedy  reestablishment  of  full 
and  mutually  exprest  confident)*.  Credit 
then  will  follow  automatically.” 

STATE  OF  THE  BUILDING-TRADE 

An  investigation  has  been  made  by 
Bradslrttt'*  of  building-operations  iu  I  I'J 
American  cities  during  the  first  nine  month* 
of  the  present  year.  The  result  shows  "a 
marked  shrinkage  ”  in  the  value  of  building- 
construction  planned  or  completed,  but 
only  a  small  decrease  in  the  number  of 
enterprises.  In  value,  the  decline  is  $58.- 
000, 000.  or  K.3  |>«r  cent. ;  in  the  number  of 
structures  planned,  it  was  1,568  in  a  total  of 
211,98.1,  or  seven-tenths  of  one  per  cent. 
In  these  declines,  tho  only  important  ones 
occurred  in  tho  Middle  State*.  In  New 
England  and  tho  South  they  were  "tn- 
fling.”  In  newer  sections  of  the  West 
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there  was  an  actual  sain.”  Following 
are  a  table  and  comments  given  by  Hrad- 
atreel's  on  tikis  subject: 


"It  is  worth  noting  that  New  York  City 
(four  boroughs  reporting;  <l«x-s  not  exhibit 
a  decrease  in  permits,  but  actually  con¬ 
tributes  a  gain,  while  the  decrease  in  valuta 
is  only  4.6  per  cent.  This  showing  is, 
however,  made  possible  by  increased 
activity — in  other  words,  in  small  con¬ 
struction — in  the  outlying  ltoruughs  of 
Brooklyn  and  (Queens,  while  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx  show  decreases.  In  fact, 
the  decrease  in  value  of  new  construction 
m  old  Now  York  (Manhattan;  is  $13,729,- 
(XX),  or  25  per  cent.,  while  the  decrease  in 
all  New  York  is  only  4.6  per  cent. 

"Chicago  shows  a  decrease  of  7.9  per 
cent.,  Philadelphia  of  7.1  percent.,  Boston 
of  4  per  cent.,  San  Francisco  of  32  per  cent., 
and  Los  Angeles  of  41  percent.  The  list 
of  cities  showing  gains  is  a  long  one,  in¬ 
cluding  Cleveland  with  17  per  cent.,  Balti¬ 
more  45  per  cent.,  Detroit  5  per  cent., 
Pittsburg  IS  per  cent.,  Minneapolis  34  per 
cent.,  St.  Paul  70  per  cent.,  and  Seattle  32 
per  cent.  gain. 


WAR-LOANS  IN  TEN  WEEKS 

In  The  Wall  Street  Journal  were  recently 
printed  statistics  showing  what  amounts 
the  countries  at  war  in  Europe  had  issued 
in  war-loans  in  the  first  ten  weeks  of 
operations.  The  total  was  $1,696,250,000, 
of  which  Germany  hud  put  out  the  greater 
part,  $1,115,250,000,  while  tbo  Allies  had 
put  out  $560,000,000.  Interesting  items 
in  this  article  were  the  following: 

"This  conijNircs  with  previous  loans  by 
these  countries,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Balkan  War,  just  two  years  ago,  on 
October  8,  of  $830,lXX),0Ut >.  Altho  those 
earlier  loans  were  not  exclusively  for  mili¬ 
tary  purposes,  they  were  largely  bo,  and 
were  patently  made  in  intuitive  preparation 
for  just  such  a  conflict  as  has  now  arisen. 
Germany  and  Austria  made  $-189,000,000 
of  them,  France,  Servia,  and  Belgium, 
$.141,000,000,  the  Belgian  Premier  announc¬ 
ing  in  the  Senate  at  Brussels,  late  in  1913, 
that  the  Government  intended  to  make  a 
loan  for  military  purposes,  la-cause  of  the 
fear  that  in  the  event  of  w  ar  Belgium  would 
again  become  the  battle-field  of  Europe. 

"  The  full  list  of  loans  that  can  be  directly 
traced  to  tho  war  is  as  follows: 


Carman  war-loan,  5d,  at  $7Vi .  I7SO.2SO.OCO 

German  treasury  UiU,  about  5V c  U-us . . .  33S»OOO.OU) 

Kuuian  treasury  hoods  ISO.UUO.vXN) 

hnttoti  umsiuy  tails.  about  3*4%  hast*  .  30O.OUU.OUO 

Belgium  (from  HflUsh  and  French  Governments) .  100,000.01)1) 

French  twaaory  bills,  5%  barn*,  in  Loodoo  ....  10,000,000 

2>&nuh  domestic  loan  .  I5.MjO.inN) 

.-witterlaod,  about  5 has* . .  5.000,000 

Total . $1. 096^50,000 


"Franco  has  probably  raised  monov  on 
its  new  treasury  bills  at  home,  in  addition 
to  the  SHMKXMNX)  secured  in  London.  A 
lai^e  amount  is  ultimately  to  be  sold,  but 
no  report  of  those  already  taken  locally  has 
Ixjen  made.  England  has  now  made  four 
offerings  of  £15,1*30,000  six  months’  trea¬ 
sury  bills,  eaeh  issue  being  heavily  oversub¬ 
scribed.  For  the  last  offering  tenders 
amounted  to  over  £30,000,000. 

“If  Paul  Leroy-Beauliou’s  estimate,  that 
between  $7.01X).(XXUKX>  and  SS.000,000.000 
of  loans  will  have  to  be  made  on  account 
of  the  war.  is  accepted  as  a  Ivusis,  then  the 
financing  of  the  war,  as  far  as  public  loans 
to,  has  only  been  about  onc-fi/th  provided 
for/1 


The  l *st  real  estate  bunds  are  investments  of  the  most  filt -celled  safety,  bought 
freely  by  banks,  trustees,  insurance  companies,  estates  and  other#  requiring  securities 
of  the  roost  assured  soundness. 

It  is  now  time  to  re-define  the  standards  cf  safety  in  this  class  of  bonds.  Our  experi¬ 
ence  of  32  years  as  specialists  in  this  class  of  securities  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar  of  prin¬ 
cipal  or  interest  to  any  of  our  clients  should  give  some  weight  to  our  definition.  This  defi¬ 
nition  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  simplc'*acid  tests” which  any  investor  may  apply! 

Mortgage — Are  the  bonds  a  direct  first  Real  Eatate  Conditions —Is  the  prop- 
mortgage  on  the  property  securing  them?  erty  located  in  a  city  where  real  estate 

Margin  of  Safety — Is  it  ample  to  pro-  values  are  solid,  stable  and  constantly  ad- 

tcct  the  bondholders?  vancing.  and  sot  dependent  on  booms  of 

Serial  Maturities  —  Do  the  bonds  speculation? 
mature  in  serial  installments  so  that  the  Sponsor  ship— Arc  the  bonds  offered 
margin  of  safety  is  constantly  increasing?  by  a  responsible  investment  banking 
Earnings  —  Is  the  property  improved  House,  not  connected  in  any  way  with 
and  producing  net  earnings  of  at  least  the  ownership  or  management  of  the 
twice  the  intercet  charge?  property? 
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tbat  tke  first  mortfsfe 
6'  o  aerial  bon J*  we  eell. 
is  denominations  of 
$100.  $500  sod  $1000. 
meet  the*  sad  all  other 


A  SMALL 
FIRST 
PAYMENT 


First  Mortgages 

Security — Stability — Income 

The  “best  buy"  in  the  investment 
market  today  i9  a  First  Mortgage.  If 
you  can  get  it  on  farm  lands  produc¬ 
ing  standard  crops  which  are  more 
greatly  needed  now  than  ever  before 
and  for  which  there  will  he  an  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  years  to  come,  you  arc 
buying  in  a  rising  market.  • 

Wc  have  In  our  Ward-Harrlsoa  First 
Mortgage*  that  very  investment—  Fir$t 
Mortgages  based  on  producing  farm*  in  the 
fertile  Black  Lands  of  Central  Texas,  select¬ 
ed  carefully  from  the  offering*  of  fourteen 
counties,  and  recommended  by  ui  as  high- 

Ifrade,  sound  investments.  They  arc  in  bond 
orm  with  interest  coupons  attached 
payable  through  the  National  City  Hank  in 
New  York. 

8end  for  our  inteiesting.  illustrated  Book¬ 
let  D-7  and  hat  of  offerings. 

Our  Valuation*  are  Your  J*rvtrction 

Ward-Harrison  Mortgage  Co. 

Forth  Worth.  Texas 
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BTfryVim  I 

I  1  *  i  h  I  1  H  Ml  IW  |  f  1I.C  New 

J  Toik  Mock  L't'-Kang*.  Toe 

can  Invest  sUUvtr  amount 
you  find  coneentent  nnder  oar  plan  of 

Partial  Payment  Purchases 

Tou  ran  )*uy  both  it.cli  sod  fe>n«Is  #J0  <h>wn  tmya  one 
sliar*  .ft*  S.  Steel;  |.K*  d  -*n,  on*  share  „f  iVruufl- 
ttsia  U  R.  ;  110 d  -v»n  s  9100  New  York  l  Ity  l-  u  i,  sir., 
m  small  monibly  iMfinrnl*.  T.ki  rwetse  tfes 
dlTtJ*  n  Is  wlills  paying  forth*  •ecilltlat. 

Hu rrklrt  St  HV  JfiBfCtvf#  Order*  in 

Mailed  Free,  ORA  IS 

Sheldon,  Morgan  &  Co.,  NVwDwwcuy 

.Ifemfcer#  ,VrU»  For  If  Hlftek  Ere  hang* 


Members  Chimy  /L*anl  of 


r.w  W  ran  ws  have  l»r*n  r  srijsr  "tir  riissoiners 
tbs  Inrltasi  relviriss  r  rwtmt  with  r  riwrvum 
nietlkods,  Tint  m.irtgar*  I.  ans  .4  fW>  and  up 
wlsirh  ws  rtn  r*r  •’  iikii  1  after  tile  m..«t  tW:f.urli 
wr»iRBlinW(li|  •  Pie  iso  a»k  fnf  h  .n  I  |0|  Nn. 

<7.  thCntdalMd  De|»  «,i  stoninr  ssv .r*  mm»orA 


For  a  safe  and  permanent  invest¬ 
ment,  buy  our  fi.~t  mortgage  gold 
bood*  on  r.ew  h;gh  claw  apart¬ 
ment  buildings,  JIOO,  S'JOO,  $500 
and  $1000.  Also  our  first  mort- 
uti  :e?  in  any  amount  up  to $50,000. 
Send  for  areulor 

COCHRAN  &  McCLUER 

U  N.  Df.rW.  Street,  Ci«4,o 


physicians 

at  profitable  races,  should  have  their  nimtt 
added  to  our  mailing  last.  No  Charge. 

Hennepin  Mortgage  Loan  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINNfVOTA 


By  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

To  attain  the  age  of  •$.  and  to  have  devoid  over  sixty  years  to  public  affairs,  b  unquest  hin- 
ablv  a  record  achievement  for  a  statesman,  and  Sir  Charles  T tipper ,  Hie  "Grand  Old 
Man"  of  Canada,  is  vwoily  the  doyrn  ol  tlve  world's  politicians  of  UhIa)  - 

He  ioaugurated  the  policy  wfiich  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Canadian  Pacflk 


tram*- 


<  unadian  ports 


Domln, 


Ire  Tupi»r 


u  who  have  made  the 
give  interettkig  gUmp 


Miniiter 


*  of  intrmatJon 


A  great  big  Octavo  book,  over  two  inrhra  thick,  profits 
ponraiu.  etc.  A  Bl(*  l«ook  lor  BIG  mm,  showing  bri 
policies  which  have  rr*ulte<l  In  Canada's  phenomenal  ru *, 

$3XM>  nrl  ;  n re  rap*  rarrltigr  charge,  JO 

^  I  FUNK  a  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-60  Fourth  Atenu^  New  York,  N.  Y 
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VVARICU  IUlAo  u«*d.  $1,000,000. 

poaofcwdlwwtJi^ 
Oof  locr  teal  (rot.  Ptfnti  »rd  of  Irtirtfc^ 

VICTOt  J.  EV AW  AC0..7S®  Kxk  W^ki-ft-.  D  < 


EUGENICS  « 


South  American  Trade 

Wf  arc  thoroughly  equipped 

t/»  pf'Aide  merchant*  with  Com- 

merctai  Lenrr*  of  Credit  in  either 
Sterling  or  Dollar*,  available  in 
a.1  bui:ne*»  center*  of  South 
America;  and  are  prepared  ai*o 
to  tran*fer  fund*  by  cable. 

Pan-American  merchant*  are 
invited  to  make  u*e  of  our  facil¬ 
ities  for  the  transaction  of  buw- 
new  to  and  from  South  American 
countries. 

Oar  P*m$kUl  3-44*  iml- 

i*M4  («/  I4TMAJ  /MUitfl 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

140  Broadway 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $30,000,000 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 

ELBOPEAN  TAB 


IX  THI.  rx?T 

f*uA*T  16. — Tbs  AL:«w  report  a  *'-v- 
*‘An*iai  earn  dnvjig  •>  (i*T2at* 
north***-.  gradual?  aret 

Armen  t^-re*. 


Ov»b»  19. — General 
did  work  on  tne  part 
in  forcing  th-ir  i*t  aorthvard 
Yprea  to  Dixmudc.  Sou  in  ward.  sn 
aovanee  on  La:.*-,  much  trf/i.’*— to-bojj-- 
figk’.ing  is  reported.  A  ficr*"*  renewal 
<j<  Hunting  i»  n-jxirvd  al*r-t  Am-  and 
Hove.  It  i*  «ai<l  tLat  Ll-t  .-c  *ar—  !L;p4 
are  preventing  tee  Germans  wupyme 
tirf-  CUferfl  OCRT  <h>td. 

October  The  German*  aa*umr  the 
offetiMve  f»»-!  »n-i,  \  pr>i  and  Am*,  hut 
without  material  effwt- 

The  Belgians  ar-  ne&aliy  sur-r.-s-ff-.il  in 
withstanding  German  ana**  along 
the  Y*t  Kiver 

The  o#-nt*r*  of  the  rro*t  d*-«  pirate  fbht- 
iruf  an-  along  tic*  ea-t  a:»*i  ihi  i-.ne 
between  Nieup«#rt.  on  *r.«  Belgian  <-^«a«t. 
and  Dixmude ,  on  tr.e  ;:r,e  Arra—AU*Tt- 
Koye;  in  the  VH-:n:t>  of  >t.  Mihiei  and 
on  the  M»-U'e  wiuth  >A  \erdun. 

The  young  pnn«-e  of  nephew  of 

the  Kaw  r,  i«  reported  laiied.  in  a  small 
town  in  northern  Franc*. 


DANF0RTH 
FARM  MORTGAGES 

FUt/^ii  w*  *d  pwtJcil  n- 

GrmSLto  wUmUSi  JS3i  0d 

n  <to*U/  of  <* 

l«  bo *k  *1  m  +  tty 
IMNr/RTlI  MORTGAGE- 
Y«  CM  IW  fl  ib  lort 

on  —i*&1  90  y«l  COM  •  UlfW 

AJt/er  9*r  D99 wnjeto*  Lm  y*.  jo 

A.  G.  DANFORTH  A  CO..  Ban! 
Fommded  A.D.  Ifjl 

WAIHINCTON.  glJNOU 


_  $  1 OO  and  $500 

First  Mortgage  Real  Estate 

GOLD  BONDS 

MMcurcd  by 

Apartment  and  Store 
Properties  in  Chicago,  IlL 

Wrila  for  Circolar  BUD. 

S.  YONDORF  &  CO. 


InvMtmant 
137  N.  DMrbom  *t 


The  Standard  Dictionary  iho  'i  all  the 
vauoue  shade*  of  word*  and  of  meaning, 
contains  "all  the  living  words  in  the  F.ngh-b 
language." 

Have  you  ever  Mislaid 
Important  Papers  ? 

K**V  Note*.  M'»ctgagea  Receipts.  Ins,  Politic*  And  Vila- 
j  .c  Fliers  l«$  s  lUilcr  IhcumiM  Flit*  Will  Ust  a  lifetime. 

•  31  wie  »l  •ieo»,  rov- 
r».»|  with  C  lia^e 

ir  H-er  I"  •lioftf 
I r>J  4  l-H  hr*  If  % 

I  "I  in..  W.»h  Li  t-ll 
«V  L  »•  4  -.ril  aU 

lu««  •  ipiMliSl 

ft  .23  by  Fared  fast 

or  Money  Rrimr~n*4 
c.  ftARLER  FILE  CO..  SS  W.  Uk«  St  .  C 


October  21. — General  J  off  re  report*  that 
the  German  line  u,  being  driven  in.  from 
Nieuport  on  the  to  La  Baarfe. 

a<-n>v.  the  li«r d*-r  <A  France.  It  it  said 
tnat  the  German  line  ha*  b«?n  broken 
up  into  a  zigzag  formation  extending 
from  Nieuport,  northeast  to  ^Bruges, 
south  to  Roulere.  southeast  to  Courtrai. 
and  south we*t  to  liouhaix  and  On-hiea, 
in  France. 

IX  THE  EAST 

OtoW  15. — Petrograd  report*  that  the 
German  force  in  the  vicinity  of  Warsaw 
ha*  been  cut  in  two  and  driven  back  on 
the  hue  ’A  Lodz.  Pietrokow,  and  Kielee. 
after  a  two-days’  l»attle,  in  which  10,000 
pmonen  and  many  gun*  are  said  to 
nave  been  captured. 

October  21.— Petrograd  claim*  that  the 
German- Austrian  Army  in  northern 
Poland  ha*  been  decisively  n-pul*ed, 
and  Vienna  admit*  difficulties.  Warsaw 
is  now  reported  safe,  and  the  invader* 
are  driven  forty  mile*  southwest,  be¬ 
yond  Skierniewicz,  an  important  rail¬ 
road  center.  In  Galicia,  about 
Przemysl.  the  Teutons  appear  to  be 
holding  firm,  save  for  the  defeat  of  one 
battalion  at  Stryi.  GO  mile*  southeast 
of  Przemysl. 

GENERAL 

October  16. — The  British  cruiser  Hawke 
is  sunk  in  the  North  Sea  by  a  German 
submarine,  with  a  loss  of  387  seamen. 

October  17.— Peking  reports  a  heavy  en¬ 
gagement  at  Kiaocbow,  with  the  Japa¬ 
nese  forces  compelled  to  retreat  to 
Syfang,  in  the  direction  of  Tseng  \  ang. 
The  Japanese  cruiser  Takachiho  is  sunk 
by  the  small  German  torpedo-boat  S-90 
in  Kiaocbow  Bay. 

It  i*  officially  reported  that  the  English 
cruiser  trndauni*d  sinks  four  German 
torpedo-boat  d«*st rovers  off  the  coast  of 
Iloll&nd. 

October  ID. — It  is  reported  that  the 
Servian-Montenogrin  Army  has  com¬ 
pletely  surrounded  Sa  rajevo. 

A  train  of  15')  car-loads  of  war  material 
on  its  way  from  Germany  to  Turkey  is 
seized  by  the  lioumanian  Government. 

Oetobi  r  21. -The  British  Admiralty  n- 
eeivus  a  report  from  Colombo.  Ceylon, 


SALESMEN:  Increas* 
Your  Business.  This  Valu 
able  Little  Book  Will  Shov 

You  HOWTO  GET  BIC 
ORDERS. - - 


“SUCCESSFUL  SELLING,**  an  iniptne 
and  fcnsiblc  book  of  eoua)  interrst  to  tiic 
^rinlcd  veteran  of  the  “road”  and  the  ter- 
ieit  norice.  It  coven  everything  that 
into  the  making  of  a  sale:  Fitness  for 
manihip — Producing  a  SaJe — Ho<*to  Apptoa.  h 

successful^S;- 

SELLING  — T.d.ise,.- 

By  L  LEICHTEB  ,COCf#  T  Ri^ 

to  the  Ocean*  •  • 

—Objection*;  How  tliey  Should  Be  Met— 
How  to  Turn  Them  into  Productive  F bctnr* 
-  Pcnonality  in  Selling  -Creating  a  Dcd**- 
Moods — Disc  on  ragernent* —  Idea* — Initumc 
— Invulnerable  Patience —  Eahaustlci*  Per- 
fistencef  etc.,  etc. 

!7mo  hoenfa  iVirw  3<V  nei ;  by  wmnil 

FUNK  &  W AGNAILS  COMPANY 

Avenue  New  York.  N*  F* 
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that  the  German  cruiser  Bmden  has 
captured  one  British  steamship  and 
simk  four  others  and  a  dredger,  about 
150  miles  southwest  of  Cochin,  British 
India. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 

October  15. — The  official  statement  of  a 
Gorman  commission  of  inquiry  reports 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  library, 
every  art  treasure  in  Louvain  is 
safe,  and  nearly  all  the  buildings  are 
unscathed. 

October  lfi. — The  Marquis  di  San  Giu- 
liano,  the  Italian  Foreign  Minister,  dies 
in  Home. 

October  19. — Agents  of  General  Villa 
post  orders  declaring  that  secret-service 
men  or  others  who  attempt  to  watch 
the  General's  maneuvers  will,  when 
caught,  l>e  shot  without  trial,  without 
regard  to  nationality. 

Mgr.  Robert  Hugh  Benson,  son  of  the 
late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  priest 
in  the  Catholic  archdiocese  of  West¬ 
minster,  lecturer  and  novelist,  dies  in 
Salford,  Euglaud,  in  his  forty-third 
year. 

October  20. — Ambassador  Gerard  ar¬ 
ranges  for  the  release  and  rv|wtriation 
of  all  English  men  over  55  now  held 
prisoners  in  Germany. 

From  Havre,  Minister  of  Justice  de 
Wiart,  former  member  of  the  Belgian 
Commission  to  the  United  Stftfc ' 
writes  a  message  of  appreciation  to 
the  American  people,  thanking  them 
for  their  sympathy  with  Belgium’s 
sufferings. 

October  21. — The  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  received  word  from  the  captain 


JUST  FIFTEEN 
A.T  BEDTIME 

I  TN  only  those  few  minutes  a  day  it  is 

1  possible  for  you  to  get  the  knowledge 

1  \  J-  of  literature,  the  broad  culture,  that 

\  \  every  University  strives  to  give. 

This  is  no  idle  promise.  Dr.  Chas.  W.  Eliot, 
1  'fttw  from  hi*  sixty  years  of  reading,  study,  and  teaching 

— forty  years  of  it  as  President  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  universities — has  put  aside  those  few  great 
Poems,  Dramas,  Biographies,  Histories,  Works  of 
Travel,  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Religion  that 
best  picture  the  progress  of  the  human  race  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present  day. 
i4I  believe  that  the  faithful  and  considerate  reading  of  these  books  will  give  any  man  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  a  liberal  education,  even  if  he  can  devote  to  them  but  fifteen  minutes  a  day.  " — Eliot. 

What  books?  The  answer  is  contained  in  the  free  booklet  mentioned  below;  it  is  the  most 
valuable  booklet  ever  written  for  the  man  who  wants  advice  on  what  or  how  to  read.  It  . 
contains  the  story  of  / 

THE  HARVARD  CLASSICS  /ik 

The  Famous  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books  /  colpLifer 

Now  Yours  for  Only  a  Few  Cents  a  Day  /  41* v? r?h8i 


/  L.D. 
10-31-14 


I  he  famous  rive-root  bhelt  ol  hooks  /  co&fk* 

Now  Yours  for  Only  a  Few  Cents  a  Day  /  WVv!phSt, 

One  hundred  thousand  bus! nr *s  men  are  using  the  pleasant,  helpful  reading  /  New  \  oak 

course ;  thrrein  laid  out.  They  are  reading  the  great  histories,  seeing  the  great  /  y. °r~ 
plays,  hearing  tike  great  orations,  meeting  the  great  men  of  history.  /  me7j»lr^e  l-rnd  m«  ■ 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  FOR  YOU  /JSsSiPES 

W  e  want  to  send  you  by  mail  thu  “Guide  Booklet  to  Books,"  /  Shelf, 
absolutely  free.  / 

It  Is  the  most  valuable  Uttle  booklet  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  /  . . . 

been  written  It  «howt  h<»w  to  select  a  library  withuiit  waste  or  / 

worn*-  just  w  hat  book*  are  roost  w«*rth  while.  It  contains  the  ad-  /  *»«m.  Add . 

vkeuf  the  leading  educator  ol  his  day  on  what  and  how  to  read.  If  ***  k***  rhiMr*a  ioJ  to 

No  obligation  -  merely  clip  the  coupon.  •’ 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON,  Publishers  of  Good  Books 


Classified  Columns  T ravel  and  Resorf  Directory 


SALESMEN  WANTED  PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS! 


IltKE.AI  OF 


SALESMEN  I  nr  small  towns,  whole  time  or 
•uie-lwe.  Special  m!«*  plait  allow  *  *  mum 
. .f  unsold  goods  nuke*  quirk.  e**v  daily  *ale*- 
ftc to  commission  •  in  each  order  SOME* 
THING  ENTIRELY*  NEW.  Write  lor 
p  h  Lrt  outfit  today.  MAY  M 1 G.  CO., 
21  j  >igel  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

TYPEWRITER  BARGAINS 


LARGEST  STOCK  OF  TYPEWRITERS 
in  America.  Alhtiaiu*.  Underwooda,  L.  C- 
-xvuths.  Remingtons,  etc.  i  to  |  Mirs.  prices 
•  many  !•*»>.  Rented  ai.yw  liere.  apply  ing  rent 
.«i  price.  First  cuss  rebuilt  macinne*-~rent 
tic  and  judge  on  these  iwm  liberal  terms. 
Write ior  Catalog  12V  Typewriter  Emporium 
(Kstab  im/,  34-i*  W.  Lake  St..  Chicago. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

_  - - - 

Every  mu*:r  teacher  and  player  should  know 
tlsat  any  ol  2.490  •tandard  and  classical  com¬ 
positions  may  be  had  at  10c  each  if  you  ask 
lor"  Century  Edition.”  Positively  the  most 
correct  and  bcautilully  c>  graved  edition. 
M  ..sic.  stationery,  notion ordtpgvtincM  store* 
can  add  a  most  attractive  and  profitable  little 
section  to  their  bu«ine*s  at  a  trifling  outlav . 
No  dead  stock.  No  loss.  No  trouble.  Write 
lor  our  complete  outfit  offer  aid  name  thU 
mag xine.  Century  Music  Publishing  Co., 
231  Weft  40th  Street.  New  York  City. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Ad%ic*  and  uoolu  tree.  Hignest  references 
Best  results.  Promptness  assured.  bcod 
sketch  or  model  lor  iree  search. 

W  a i son  L.  Luliman.  Washington,  D.  C. 


IDEAS  WANTED  -  Manufacturer*  are 
w riling  for  patents  procured  throuxh  me.  3 
books  with  list  200  iu  veil rioos  wanted sent  tree 
Advice  Free.  1  ert  patent  or  no  fee.  K-  B- 
Owen.  43  Owen  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C. 

REAL  ESTATE-FARMS 

ALFALFA  CORN  AND  HOGS  are 
rapidly  making  Ui inert  in  the  h<»«ith*m 
States  wealthy.  The  South  it  the  new 
’‘com  belt''  and  the  natural  realm  nf  “King 
Alfalfa.'*  Act  quickly  while  laud  prices  are 
so  cttrcmcl)  low.  value*  rapidly  advancing. 
Alfalfa  booklet  and  "Southern  Field’' 
magaiine  free.  M.  V.  Richards,  Land  and 
Ind  sinal  Agt  .  Southern  ky  ,  KooxnLM, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

Ma**a<hu*etts  Man.  36  with  twenty  years' 
experience  as  bookkeeper.  cashier.  pnvate 
secretary,  and  accountant,  and  A-l  references, 
desires  position  ol  gTea ter  responsibility  than 
held  at  present.  F..K7J4  Trcmuot  Temple, 
Boston.  Mass. 


UniversityTravel 


The  "Two  Americas  *'  now  have  opportunity 
for  acquaintance  and  occasion  f<»»|tiru<biup. 
■■  A  w.  nderful  lour  of  W 

SOUTH  dais  to  the  Continent  of 
A  MT Dir  A  K. inunc«.«il  Opvonii 

AMtKlLA  ''”V.  dlnwrnanoMl 

-■  -■  —  Peace.  Sul  in  Jam  ary 

WRITE  IOR  ITIAI.HaKT  with  fc&jptl  Z.  TewU. 
If  TRINITY  PLACE,  BOSTON.  MASS. 

PunUr  k  Oric.t.1 
Wf  '1  SN.C.Jt«|..nlSul- 
1*;  Bfl  m  >M*.  Cfci... 

aJKI  I  SilE-teiiK: 

mr  Q  ■  ■  Wait,  T..n  »  i«j,. 

U  W  Ktu.d  WorM  Tsari. 

JL  C\/  .f^""  -w-'” 

CUNARD  LINE.  2124  Sut.  SL.  N.Y. 

An  Exoiptional  Opportunity 

to  represent  an  old-established  tourist  firm 
as  local  agent  and  to  organise  parties  for 
foreign  travel.  Writ*  for  particular t. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  A  CO. 

102  Ceagrtg Alins* I  Hows*  Bnstna.  Mass. 


Develop  yonr  “POWER  AND  PERSONALITY” 

fThe  man  who  can  speak  with  ease  and  con¬ 
fidence  WINS.  He  can 

Cose  a  sale  Deliver  »n  After  Dinner  Speech 

Address  a  Board  Meeting  Propose  a  To»?t 
Mike  a  Political  Speech  Tell  a  Story  Entertainingly 
Send  today  for  Grenville  Kleiaer’a  new  book.  “  HOW  TO 
DEVELOP  POWER  AND  PERSONALITY' . ”  12mo,  cloth, 
$1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.40. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  ti  NEW  YORK 


Go  At  My  Expense 

to  California.  Panama,  Alaska  or  Europe 
by  organising  a  party.  California  lour*. 
3233  up.  Established  1000 

BABCOCK’S  TOURS 
llSf  Dean  Street  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


HTEMPLEI^ 


Inal 


South  America.  Panama  Canal.  Alaska. 
San  Francisco  Exposition.  Booklet  ready. 

Tf  pis  Tsar*.  14$  Tmaoal  Street.  Boste*.  Mass. 

DONALDSON  LINE  to  Great 
Britain.  Tlurd<la«s  rate  JSl  75  e»ch  w  .v. 
Cabin  <11;  now,  f&;  30  t  rrqueTii  •muiugt 

H.  K.  LILIAN.  L.o.r.1  in.i 
1*1  If.  DtarUra  it  CHICAGO 

TUCSON,  ARIZONA 
The  Finest  Winter  Climate  In  America. 

At 'tractive  bungalow*  f.ir  lease  lor  »cason. 
Price*  rather  higfL 

©Tucson  Realty  and  Trust  Company 
Tucson.  ArDona 


Winter  Trips 
and  Cruises 


HAVANA 

Interesting  and  restful  because  of 
the  (asc mating  charms  of  tropical  life 
and  climate.  Excellent  hotels. 

Sailings  been  New  York  each  Ttugiday 
and  Saturday  at  noon.  Through  tales  to 
lale  of  IW*.  Santiago,  etc. 

NASSAU 

the  seal  ol  lha  English  Colonial  Government 
of  the  Bahamas,  offers  many  aitracoons  as  a 
Waiter  resort. 

Balmy  cl  anal*,  charming  social  life.  golf, 
bathing,  boating,  lomis,  polo,  motoring,  ate. 
S.S.  HAVANA  H.MtTam  Disykctmeai 
S  S.  SARATOGA  (•.OMTaa*  Oisplacamaat 

Sail  wrektr  bdwwn  Xnt  fork  an 4  Hfati 
H'ur«>  ralltfg  at  Aa*«*u  Uaring  fh#  wl.ilry 
mvntin  L.  a  rales.  Writ*  /or  toolkit, 

If.  T.  k  CUBA  MAIL  »  •.  CO.  <Wsr4  Lina) 
Oaaaral  Officer.  Pier  14,  XastBlver,  If.  Y. 

Or  applf  In  any  tr<*st  railrtwH  Itekel 
oAc«  or  auli^rtzMi  tonn«t  agruoy. 


—YOUR  1915  VACATION 

Should  be  spent  in  the  beautiful 
State  of  Washington  —  mountains, 
forests,  streams,  inland  seas,  lakes, 
gnod  roads,  equably  climate,  cool 
refreshing  night*.  Write 

I  M.  HOWELL,  Secretary  of  State. 
Dept.  K. Olympia,  \\  ash.,  I  nr  oh- page 
fully  illustrated  Tourist  Guide,  free. 


THE  BIGGS  SANITARIUM.  A*lievHllr. 
N.  C.  offer*  sixcial  adv.u>ugc«  to  UivaVnL 
from  the  North  dr.ring  the  winter. .  Sc  «-;t 
chnmir  cases  no  tuiercidosis.  U  p-U>-d.-t  I 
equipment,  all  rational  fiiethodt.  N 
drugs.  Home  cotnlorta,  moderate  cha»  ; 
Pamphlet. 
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Sectional  Bookcases 

am  expaiuible  to  irw-rt  thr  rUtmafld*  of  a  growing 
hbr.iry.jn  home,  fttudy  or  "dice, . 

Tb*  virtotf  of  §tyfo,  *m*i%  jomJ  hni*hc*  in  whkh 
they  are* made  provide*  lor  almost  evert  pwpo^c 
aaccl  njir%©;  ,  .  'a  l 

Iru-xpetotivr,  Plain  Oak  Section*  without  door*, 
Practical  C.  mi  with  Sliding  G1«M  Doors  and  a.  Urge 
variety  of  C*%t%  with  Receding  Moon,  all  ahown  in 
Catalog  **  H  "  ThU  catalog  ought  to  be  in  your  library 

y/i*SWING!NG 
DESK  STAND 

for  typewriter,  reieretu*  book*,  etc. 
Attach  it  to  either  title  of  desk  or  table. 
Top  1411B  la  .  oortron*.  bUckenarorted 
/  metal  frame.  8*iqi|»  away  when  not  in 
u»e.  L<*  kiu«  de\ice  hold*  It  ftrmly  where 
wanted  locteoac*  your  de«k  room  octuple* 
on  floor  •pace. 

By  Parcel  Pott  on  receipt  of  price. 

^^Compact  Filing  Sections  r" 

arr  made  In  J*  •tylee,  *o  jvar  filing  need* 
may  l«  e-noomicaJly  Ukrn  care  uf ,  In  one 
hatodv  •tack.  Mo-t  film#  epace  in  Icaat 
rtd^r  an. I  vdhjjct.  High  gr^Je  work- 

of  Four  Complete  Lines 

of  OfBo?  llevicea  ahown  In  our  0^-page 
Catalog !'  F."  File*  of  any  capacity,  foe 
any  putpoee  at  alcnoet  any  pnee. 

C „!■—*"  filing f— — 'Mir  krlpf^l 

rree  ^.^ue.r bdo# withe**** 

l  %  '*  r  * — Flhaf  &■ r»r«*  Ofgrr  >iwe  salt  lea.  He., 

H  — 1  Uo#o  Seetioual  B.«iki  am 


$350 


/ 


VS 


Tht  W&  Mgndnctgroif  Company 

54  Colon  Street.  Mooroa,  Michigan 
N«m  Ymk  OJU+—73  John  S»-i 
la  Canada  4y  TM  Kw^hUl  furaitura 
Cnaipsa).  U4  .  Ilaww,  Owfta/te 


Get  This  New  Book 

A  Rich  Fund  of  Information  For  All  Who 
Take  An  Active  Interest  In  Human  Progrew. 

Woman,  Marriage 
and  Motherhood 


By  EiMbrth  stout  CWi,  M  B.  Wsh  •• 
Introductno  by  Mr*.  Fwknt  Stiwl.  PiMaJ-ni 
at  Nfbeut  Conr'»  ot  Math***  tnd  Purat- 
Tftdwi  Aj— xwlioa*.  !J.  S.  A. 


This  valuable  book  covers  the  subject  from  every 
pos»ible  |»oint  of  view— hygienic,  legal,  poetical, 
moral,  *<  trial,  economic,  and  industrial.  The 
author,  an  important  and  prominent  authority, 
goe*  into  the  subject  deeply  and  thoroughly  and 
brings  together  much  information  of  unusual 
value  and  interest. 


/awn,  CMk,  al 7  >/.,  $t.jo  net;  by  mail  %rJte 


MK  &  WAG  NALLS  COMPANY 


Fourth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 


of  their  steamer  Platuria,  flying  the 
American  flag,  formerly  the  Lhamaut 
under  the  German  flag,  that  it  has  been 
seized  by  British  war-ships  off  the  coast 
of  Scotland  as  a  prize  of  war. 

DOMESTIC 

WASHINGTON 

October  15.— Republican  Representative 
Gardner,  in  a  House  speech,  calls  the 
United  States  helpless  to  protect  itself 
and  blames  the  Carnegie  peace  crusade. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  approve  the 
eotton-pool  scheme  proposed  by  the 
Ivankers  of  North  and  South,  but  find 
direction  of  such  an  enterprise  by  the 
Board  to  be  illegal. 

The  House  repeals  the  bill  docking  its 
members  for  absence  during  the  past 
term. 

October  17 —The  War  Tax  Bill  passes 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  32  to  24. 

October  21.— The  Bill  for  the  issue  of 
$250,000,000  emergency  currency  to  be 
used  in  aiding  the  cotton  situation  is 
rejected  in  the  House. 

GENERAL 

October  15.— A  slide  in  the  Panama 
Canal  fills  up  the  bed  of  the  Culehra 
Cut  to  a  height  of  24  feet. 

October  17. — W.C.  Robinson,  of  Grinnell. 
Iowa,  breaks  the  American  aviation 
record  by  flying,  in  a  monoplane  of  his 
own  construction,  a  distance  of  400 
railed  in  4  hours  aud  44  minutes. 

Seven  people  are  reported  wounded  in 
Naco,  Arizona,  os  a  result  of  the  fight¬ 
ing  in  Naco,  Sonora,  across  the  Mexican 
border. 

October  18.— Horatio  W.  Parker,  a  Yale 
Professor  of  Music,  receive*  a  prize 
of  $10,000  given  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Music  Teachers’  Association  for  the 
best  American  opera.  The  libretto  is 
by  Brian  Hooker,  who  wrote  that  of 
the  opera  ‘Mona,"  for  which  Professor 
Parker  received  a  like  prize. 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY  CHAIR 


la  ikia  column,  in  rfnriJ*  qmMnw  raerenuaf  (he  curr.nl 
iue  of  «of*a.  the  rank  A  W«*n»lb  New  Standard  U.rtiunary 
w  roAMiliad  a*  arbiter. 

Readers  'will  please  bear  in  mind  iVtf  no  nolle* 
loitl  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications . 


MW.  B.  K.,"  Ainsworth.  Neb. — “Is  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  He  commonly  recorded  by  the  dlctlunariM 
correct?  They  emphasize  the  fact  that  *  Intent  to 
dec-  lvc  '  conscious  and  purposive  deception,  re¬ 
mit!  less  of  motive,  constitute  a  Ue.  Does  such  a 
definition  give  the  exact  truth  of  the  matter?  In 
life  certain  situations  arise  where  there  Is  no 
alternative  but  to  tell  and  act  a  deliberate  un¬ 
truth  with  the  purpose  to  dcwlve.  to  hide  the 
truth  co.-nph't  -ly.  and  to  convey  an  utter  untruth. 
If  nissMory  to  the  hiding.  ThU  U  done  from  a 
hUh  senv  of  duty,  at  by  physicians,  for  Instance 
where  If  th-  truth  were  told  It  would  accomnlUh 
nothing  but  harm,  not  only  to  the  individuals 
Interested,  but  to  society  at  large.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  definition  of  lie  Iwiter  fits  the  word 
untruth,  and  that  one  should  characterise  a  Ue  as 
told  deliberately,  not  only  with  Intent  to  deceive, 
but  Inspired  h>  malic.-  and  cowardice. 

According  to  Matthias  Pridcaux.  the  essence 
of  a  He  U  "the  Intention  to  deceive."  and  this 
seems  to  be  the  generally  arc-pud  moaning  of 
the  word,  which  may  Is-  furtlur  characterized, 
perhaps.  as  a  criminal  falvhood.  The  Ue  described 
by  -•  W,  11.  E.”  Is  tui  generis.  and  consists  of  a 
statement  of  the  untruth  of  which  one  Is  conscious, 
but  which  is  rendered  venial  by.  or  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  commendable  through.  Its  motive.  Such 
a  fals  hood  Is  usually  characteris'd  as  a  vhilr  lie. 
Unfortunately,  however.  U«s  of  this  color  invari¬ 
ably  Introduce  other*  of  a  very  different  hue. 
“To  Mr  ilk**  a  gentleman”  is  a  euphemism  of  the 
law  courts  with  which  Captain  Marryat  dis¬ 
agreed  when  he  wrote.  In  "  Pet  ~r  Simple  ”  <ch.  34) : 
••All  lire  disgrace  a  gentleman,  white  or  tdark." 
There  is  on  record  in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine 


for  1741.  Vol.  XI.  p.  &47.  a  passage  that  throws 
Ught  on  a  part  of  “  W.  B.  E.  s"  inquiry.  It  rui* 
"A  certain  Lady  of  the  highest  Quality 
make*  a  judicious  Distinction  between  a  rf.l:/ 
Lie  and  a  black  Lie.  A  while  Lie  is  that  widen  m 
not  Intended  to  injure  any  Body  in  Id*  For¬ 
tune.  Interest,  or  Reputation,  but  only  u»  gratify 
a  garrulous  Disposition  and  the  Itch  of  amusing 
People  hy  telling  Them  wonderful  Stories  "  Her 
description  of  a  blatk  lie  Is  loo  long  for  reproduc¬ 
tion  here.  As  an  expert,  this  "Lady  of  Quality 
was  followed  by  Amelia  Ople,  who  askesi  ami 
answered  the  following:  "What  constitutes  ly¬ 
ing?  I  answer,  the  intention  to  d/ceirr  If  this  he 
a  correct  definition,  there  must  be  passive  as  well 
as  active  lying.  .  .  .  I -ire  arc  many  and  various  In 
their  nature  and  In  their  tendency,  and  may  hr 
arranged  under  their  different  names,  thus  Lies 
of  vanity,  of  flattery,  of  convenience,  of  interest 
of  fear,  of  first-rate  malignity,  of  second -rat  ■ 
malignity,  and  lire  falsely  called  lire  of  henevo- 
lence,  and  lire  of  real  benetolence.  and  lire  of  mere 
wantonnesn  proceeding  from  a  depraved  love  of 
lying  or  contempt  of  truth."  Judging  from  tht 
foregoing,  it  would  seem  that  Dean  Swift  was  not 
far  wrong  when  Ik-  said.  "  All  ho  the  devil  1**  the 
father  of  lire,  he  seem*,  like  other  great  Inventor*, 
to  have  lost  much  of  hi*  reputation  by  the  con¬ 
tinual  Improvements  that,  have  been  made  upon 
him  " 

Like  our  correspondent,  Lord  Chesterfield  Mi 
that  lying  was  “the  production  of  either  malict , 
cowardice,  or  vanity."  By  cultured  people  the 
word* “falsehood  "and “untruth "are  used  to-day 
as  euphemistic  substitute*  for  the  word  lie.  which 
last  is  retained  as  an  angry  expression  of  tncnJ 
censure  or  reproof.  Usage  guides  the  lexicog¬ 
rapher.  and  as  "the  intention  to  deceive"  Is  thr 
foundatlon  of  lying.  U  does  not  seem  that  modern 
definitions  need  correction.  As  to  tie-  situation.-, 
to  which  "  W.  B.  E."  refers,  one  may  perhaps  !»• 
permitted  to  suggret  that  the  statement*  rnadi 
under  the  circumstances  would  better  be  cliare** 
terlzed  as  dissimulation  rather  than  dclibcrair 
lylng. 

“H.  M.  R  ."  New  York  City.— "  Which  of  Ok 
following  expression.-.  Iscom-ct?  -  Suttains  energy 
in  exluvustlng,’  or  'for  exhausting  offlre*  work 

Both  are  correct,  in  means  "under  condition* 
of  exhausting  office  work;  for  means  "to  m»l* 
one  to  perform  "  tthllirtllg  offl«'<-  work 


•* B.  M.  B.,"  Grove.  Okla. — "(If  Is  Will 
Carlcton  still  aHvc?  (2)  Is  Ada  L'vleum.  tU- 
poet,  related  to  him  in  any  way? 

(1)  WiU  Car  It  ton.  the  American  pool,  dire 
December  13.  IU12.  at  his  hom*-  In  Brooklyn 
New  York.  <2>  We  do  not  know 


"E.  R.  D.."  Bluford.  111. Please  expLIn 
the  correct  use  of  the  following:  *  Few  d»'- 
tlme.-  Should  you  uso  tho  powwswlve  sign  win, 
the  word  daytr  ‘Any  zGrd  bals/  or  Any  n-;- 
bale’;  ‘We  avail  to  hear  from  you.  Is  tht* 
correct?" 

Tho  common  practise  Is  to  omit  the  apostropiu 
"Any  rixod  bale"  is  preferable,  but  both  are 
correct.  “  Wo  await  to  hear  from  you  "  U  In  core  *  1 
as  "await"  U  a  transitive  verb  and.  therefor 
needs  an  object;  thus.  "We  await  your  reply 
would  be  a  better  form. 


••V  C  ."  New  York.  N.  Y  — "Is  it  correct  to 
say,  ‘On  the  last  days  of  April.  July.  October  «n. 
January ’?  The  question  In  my  mind  U  da,  n 
days  as  used  here,  when  the  last  day  of  earl  -I 
these  months  Is  being  referred  to. 

Use  the  singular  day.  tor  if  you  use  the  phu»- 
your  sentence  would  be  ambiguous. 

••  p  K.."‘  Clay  pool.  Ind. — "In  the  folk.* 
•u-nteticc  Is  the  u»'  of  surrounded  and  rerrr 
mreit  roreect?  '  Had  ho  bnm  si* rrounded  by  dll?,  r 
environment,  his  present  life  might  be  be.tre 

The  sentence  you  submit  is  tautological  *-»> 

•*  Had  his  early  environment  been  different,  h. 
might  now  lewd  a  better  life.” 

•*C  R  "  New  York  City. — "  Pis— e  Inform  rr 
whether  the  folio  wing  VhlWim  »ra  care<«; 

*  Branches  and  agencies  In  the  must  P™"-  ■ 
dtirs  In  Europe’;  ‘Object  of  the  present  i»  • 
acquaint  you  that  we  are.  etc.  (  , 

Prineipal  Is  a  word  that  Is  seldom  «*r  w"  * 
uwd  with  a  superlative  as  It  dmote*  "chief 
itself.  Say.  "Branches  and  agencies  In  tl  1 
principal  cities  In  Europe  ”  .Attaint  In  tl 
sense  u«d  may  he  correct .  but  It  l.  not  conn*  " 
usage  and  inform  is  a  better  word.  Say  "«/'N  ' 


of  the  prewnt  Is  to  Inform  you  that  we  are.^ 
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[topics  -  OF  -  THE  -  DAY] 


GERMAN  RESPECT  FOR  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE 


AS  NO  OFFICIAL  ANSWER  has  as  yet  been  made  by 
our  Government  to  the  recent  diplomatic  assurance  of 
Germany's  intention  to  respect  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
we  can  judge  of  its  effect  upon  American  sentiment  only  by  the 
response  of  the  American  press.  This  response,  as  far  as  we 
have  yet  been  able  to  judge,  is  rather 
lacking  in  enthusiasm.  The  New  Orleans 
Times- Picayune,  it  is  true,  characterizes  the 
German  assurances  as  "gratifying  and  im¬ 
portant,"  and  the  New  York  Erening  Post 
remarks  that  it  is  "wist*  of  the  Germans  to 
make  it  clear  that  they  have  no  thought  of 
seeking  South  -  American  territory  in  the 
event  of  their  conquering  the  Allies,"  since 
"there  is  a  great  deal  of  loose  talk  going  the 
rounds  to  the  effect  that  we  Hhall  'have  Ger¬ 
many  on  our  necks  if  she  wins.’"  The  same 
paper  adds:  "Every  assurance  which  she 
can  give  that  this  will  not  be  her  policy,  if 
it  is  based  on  something  more  definite  than 
‘a  scrap  of  paper,'  will  lie  to  her  advan¬ 
tage."  This  qualifying  afterthought  recurs 
in  many  editorial  columns.  Thus  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle,  after  reminding  us  that  "this 
country  has  never  received  from  any  foreign 
Government  an  explicit  recognition  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,"  goes  on  to  say  that  "diplo¬ 
matic  pledges,  in  view  of  recent  events,  are 
not  so  reassuring  as  might  be  expected." 

And  the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  thinks 
that  "the  Kaiser's  disregard  of  treaties  has 
caused  all  the  nations  of  the  world  to  be 
‘from  Missouri.’  so  far  as  promises  from  the 
Kaiser’s  Government  are  concerned."  The 
New  York  Journal  oj  Commerce,  while  re¬ 
marking  that  "any  official  German  utterance 
which  implies  recognition  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  must  be 
regarded  as  having  an  important  bearing  on  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries,"  also  reminds  us  that  "the  unofficial 
voice  of  Germany,  particularly  that  of  its  professors,  has  been 
'•tedfastly  hostile  to  the  Doctrine."  The  neutrality  of  Belgium, 
sayH  the  New  York  World ,  was  "a  European  Monroe  Doctrine 
upheld  by  the  chief  Powers,  including  Germany.”  But  to  The 


World  and  other  papers  that  cite  Belgium's  unhappy  experi¬ 
ence  as  illustrating  the  value  of  German  promiseci,  The  Timcs- 
Picayune  replies: 

“It  is  only  fair  to  recall  that  Germany  has  sought  to  justify 
the  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  upon  grounds  that  could 

scarcely  lx-  pleaded  to  defend  the  breach  of 
a  promise  to  respect  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

It  is  uol  easy,  at  this  time,  to  conceive  how- 
aggressive  projit-ts  threatening  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  American  States  could 
Is*  supported  as  ‘measures  of  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity.’  The  sincerity  of  Germany’s  official 
assurances  respecting  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
may  be  accepted,  we  think,  as  freely  as  like 
assurances  from  any  other  Power  under  like 
circumstances.  There  is  no  reason  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  Kaiser  presently  harbors  sin¬ 
ister  designs  against  the  peak’s  or  indepen¬ 
dence  of  American  States.  His  attention 
and  that  of  his  counselors  is  wholly  occupied 
by  other  and  more  pressing  issues.  Nor 
does  there  appear  cause  for  fear  that  his 
triumph  over  the  Allies  would  be  swiftly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  aggressions  against  the  Americas. 
Even  if  she  (‘onquers,  Germany  will  have  . 
had  her  till  of  war  for  the  time.  A  season 
of  rest  and  recuperation  would  have  to  pre¬ 
cede  any  fresh  struggle  against  a  powerful 
and  unwearied  opponent.” 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  discussion 
is  found  in  recent  statements  by  Dr. 
Bernhard  Dernburg,  formerly  German  Secre¬ 
tary  for  the  Colonies,  and  Count  von  Beru- 
storff.  German  Ambassador  at  Washington. 

In  the  course  of  a  speech  in  Newark,  and 
in  a  subsequent  interview.  Dr.  Dernburg 
said  that,  no  matter  what  was  the  outcome 
of  the  present  European  struggle,  Germany 
would  respect  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  that 
assurances  to  this  effect  had  been  com¬ 
municated  to  Secretary  Bryan  by  the  German  Ambassador. 
Inquiry  at  the  State  Department  resulted  in  the  information 
that,  on  September  3.  Count  von  Bernstorff,  in  a  note  to  the 
Department,  "stated  that  he  was  instructed  by  his  Govern¬ 
ment  to  deny  most  emphatically  the  rumors  to  the  effect  that 
Germany  intends,  in  case  she  comes  out  victorious  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  war,  to  seek  expansion  in  South  America." 
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£  Lull*  T  -/k 

(•t’NXERS  OF  THE  EMDES 

Th*-  swift  and  daring  Cii-rman  cruiser  that  has  done  about  $4,000,000  of  daiwucc 
to  British  shipping  In  Far  Eastern  water*  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  One  of 
her  latent  exploit*  U  the  sinking  of  a  ltussian  crulwr  and  a  French  dtwtruytT  In  the 
harbor  of  Penang,  which  she  entered  disguised  and  flying  a  Japanese  flag. 


HR  RgRXHAltn  PER.VRURO, 
Oermany's  lending  spokesman  In 
this  country,  formerly  Colonial  Sec¬ 
retary.  He  makes  the  important 
point  that  Count  von  Bemstorff's 
statement  recognizes  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  **  In  so  far  as  the  doctrine 
can  be  recognized," 


The  Monroe  Duetrine,  it  will  be  recalled, 
served  notice  on  the  Powers  of  Europe  that 
"wo  should  consider  any  attempt  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hem¬ 
isphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and 
safety,"  and  that  wo  should  consider  "any 
attempt  to  oppress  Governments  on  this  side 
of  the  water  whose  independence  we  had  a**- 
knowledged  as  a  manifestation  of  an  un¬ 
friendly  disposition  to  the  United  States." 
After  an  interview  with  Ambassador  von 
Bernstorff  a  Washington  correspondent 
quotes  him  as  confirming  Dr.  Dcrnburg’s 
interpretation  ut  his  note,  and  as  saying  fur¬ 
ther  that  "a  German  invasion  of  Canada  for 
u  temporary  foothold  on  the  American 
continent  would  not  be  a  violation  of  the 
Monro**  Doctrine."  When  interviewed  later 
in  New  York  by  a  representative  of  the  New 
York  World,  he  said : 


"If  the  Government  of  Ihe  Unit«*d  States 
wants  assurances  from  Germany  that  in  the 
•■vent  of  victory  she  will  not  s**ek  expansion 
or  colonization  in  North  America,  including 
Canada,  and  also  South  America,  Germany 
will  give  the  assurances  ut  once.  Germany 
has  not  the  slightest  intention  of  violating 
uny  part  or  section  of  the  Monroe  D<>«- 
trine.  Please  make  this  as  emphatic  as  you 
<*an  and  state  that  I  tried  to  make  it  em¬ 
phatic  as  earnestly  and  sincerely  as  I  could. 

"We  have  already  laid  Isfore  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Unit***!  States  an  official  note 
stating  that  Germany  would  not  s**ek  ex¬ 
tension  in  South  America.  North  America  was  not  included 
liecause  it  never  entered  our  minds  that  any  on**  could  conceive 
that  we  hud  such  intentions.  But  now  that  the  question  has 
conic  to  the  for**  we  shall  gladly  give  th«*  assurance  in  any  form 
desired. 

"I**t  me  tell  you.  too.  how  this  question  came  up.  I  did  not 
invite  it.  It  was  the  result  of  tie  publication  of  an  interview 
in  Washington  with  me  of  things  I  did  not  say.  Erroneous 
inferences  were  drawn  for  which  I  am  not  n-sfiorisihlr. 

"Referring  to  our  declaration  alxu;t  South  America,  a  cor¬ 
respondent  put  this  question  to  me,  ‘How  aUiul  Canada?’ 

"To  that  I  merely  replied  that  Canada  itself  had  violated  the 
Monr»»e  Doctrine  by 
making  war  on  Ger¬ 
many,  and  had  thus 
placed  herself  hoyond 
the  protective  influence 
of  that  doctrine. 

"  I  did  not  say  and  I 
hud  no  thought  of  con¬ 
veying  the  inferem***  that 
Germany  might  seek  to 
take  advantage  of  this 
violation  ultimately  to 
possess  herself  of  the 
Dominion  in  the  event 
of  victory  coining  to 
her  arms.  I  make  this 
statement  at  this  time  in 
order  that  tlu*  American 
people  may  thoroughly 
understand  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  tin*  German 
Government.” 


Germany's  attitude 
was  further  explained  to 
u  representative  of  the 
New  York  iSun  by  Dr. 
Derm  burg,  who  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  Germany's 
chief  spokesman  in 
America,  lie  said: 


"According  to  my  understanding  of  th*- 
situntion.  Germany  will  not  only  avoid  tak¬ 
ing,  or  attempting  to  take,  any  territory  111 
South  America  in  violation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  hut  will  extend  its  principles  to 
all  of  Canada,  in  spite  of  the  fact  th*. 
Canada  has  placed  herself  beyond  tbe  pale 
of  American  protection  hv  sending  troops 
to  aid  England  against  Germany. 

"In  other  words.  Germany  seek*  no 
territorial  expansion  whatever  in  either 
North  or  South  America." 


Asked  whether  the  von  Bemstorff  note 
constitutes  a  formal  recognition  of  the*  Mon¬ 
roe  Do** trine.  Dr.  Demburg  replied: 


“Altho  the  statement  made  by  Count  von 
Bernatorff  does  not  recognize  in  so  many 
words  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  my  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  matter  is  that  it  docs  recognize 
the  doctrine  in  so  far  as  the  doctrine  can  be 
recognized.  I  moan  that  tbe  doctrine  is  not 
written  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  possible  to 
n*cognizo  it  formally,  and  it  has  not  been 
the  custom  of  foreign  Government*  so  to 
recognize  it.  But  the  spirit  of  the  fount  s 
statement  implies  a  recognition  of  the 
doctrine,” 


Some  of  the  most  piquant  comment  on 
these  statements  centers  around  the  German 
renunciation  of  Canada.  The  majority  of 
our  papers  nppear  to  agree  with  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle  that  "the  right  of  Germany  to 
attack  Canada  is  as  undcbatable  as  the 
right  of  Canada  to  uttack  Germany  by 
adding  her  military  resources  to  those  of 
Great  Britain.”  The  New  York  World  remarks  tersely  that 
"should  German  troops  ever  invade  Canada,  the  application  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the  specific  case  will  be  defined  in 
Washington,  not  in  Berlin.”  "There  is  nothing  in  the  Monro* 
Doctrine  which  covers  such  an  emergency  as  the  invasion  of 
Canada,"  admits  the  Albany  K niekerboeker  Free*,  but  it  go**s 
on  to  say,  "for  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Demburg  and  Count  von  Bern- 
storiT,"  that  "in  case  of  an  invasion  of  Canada  by  Germany, 
were  such  a  thing  probable,  the  American  people  would 
begin  discussing  something  more  serious  than  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine."  The  Mouru*- 
Doe  trine  was  never 
meant  to  apply  to 
Canada,  thinks  the 
Philadelphia  Errs*,  in 
which  wo  read: 


"The  maintenance  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
to  which  this  country 
stands  pledged  is  a 
pretty  heavy  contract, 
but  we  have  hitherto 
interpreted  it  in  reap***-! 
to  the  weaker  countries 
to  the  south  of  u*. 
That  it  involved  us  in 
any  obligation  to  throw 
a  defensive  shield  ox  <  r 
Canada  and  inciden¬ 
tally  oxer  the  whol« 
British  Empire  for  tin* 
interests  of  its  part? 
as  belligerents  ran  n*«t 
be  s**part***l  is  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Munnx* 
Doctrine  that  this  coun¬ 
try  will  hanlly  f«**l 

ready  to  accept . 

"That  European 
Powers  shall  not  m Use- 
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Vr«  with  the  political  affairs  of  the  American  continent  is  the 
riat  of  the  Monro*'  Doctrine.  When  a  portion  of  this  conti¬ 
nent  does  interfere  a-s  a  belligerent  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  it 
-s  manifest  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  can  be  applied  to  her  ease 
with  difficulty  by  a  nation  desirous  of  keeping  the  peace.” 

Until  Great  Britain’s  Navy  is  completely  swept  from  the  sea. 
remarks  the  Boston  Transcript,  discussion  of  the  invasion  of 
Canada  by  the  Germans  is  “decidedly  academic.”  But 

“It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  in  the  event  of  Germany 
Itoing  able  to  undertake  to  bring  the  Dominion  within  the  range 
of  its  armies  and  fleet,  there  is  nothing  in  international  law  or 
military  propriety  to  prevent  it  from  doing  so. 

“Count  Bernstorff  only  slated  a  military  truism  when  he 
assorted  that  Canada  is  open  to  German  attack.  He  need  not 
make  its  contribution  of  troops  to  the  British  Army  a  con¬ 
dition  pree«dcnt  to  its  exposure  to  hostilities.  Nor  is  it  plain 
why  lie  felt  callis!  upon  to  give  any  warning  to  the  Cunudians 
or  any  intimation  to  the  United  States  that  the  issue  of  ‘Mon¬ 
roeism  ’  could  be  raised  by  any  development  of  the  European 
War.  It  would  have  been  more  tactful  for  him  to  allow  events 
to  speak  for  themselves  in  their  own  time.  He  may  be  sun*,  that 
should  a  German  army  invade  Canada  for  any  wider  purpose 
than  mere ‘military  occupation.’ ‘Monroeism’ in  its  most  militant 
aspect  would  immediately  raise  its  head  in  this  country.  If  we 
are  to  have  new  colonial  neighbors  we  reserve  our  right  and 
will  insist  on  our  right  to  choose  them  for  ourselves.” 

“Canada  is  not  skulking  in  the  shadows  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,”  declares  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  the  Springfield 
fie  publican  agrees  that  “the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  no  more 
to  do  with  the  ease  than  the  binomial  theorem.”  But  the 
Springfield  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"Speaking  more  broadly  out  of  a  much  greater  knowledge  of 
North  America  than  of  Europe,  it  might  be  helpful  to  point 
out  that  no  European  Power  could  ever  invade  Canada  without 
>-uusing  a  tremendous  commotion  and  arousing  the  keenest 
apprehension  in  the  United  States;  and  that,  too,  is  said  without 
the  slightest  reference  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Canadians 
and  Americans  have  been  living  in  North  America  together  for 
some  three  hundred  years,  and  they  will  bo  living  hen*  side  by 
ride  for  at  least  three  hundred  years  to  come.  No  European 
Power  should  ever  attempt  to  conquer  Canada  without  care¬ 
fully  weighing  the  proliabilities  of  having  the  United  States  to 
conquer  at  the  same  time;  and  this  is  offend  ns  a  purely  academic 
contribution  to  a  subject  as  remote  in  its  character  as  one  pleases. 

“Yet  what  far-reaching  effects  may  not  be  imagined  as 
coming  possibly  from  Canada's  participation  in  tho  wars  of  the 


riXLD  or  DORR  WREST  tJf  AFRICA. 


The  anti-British  revolt  or  Colonel  Maritc  was  crush  e  at  Kaka- 
ma*.  the  Colonel  being  wounded  and  his  men  driven  north  Into 
German  southwest  Africa.  The  first  hostile  act  of  the  more  se¬ 
rious  uprising  under  Generals  Beyers  ami  D«i  Wet  was  the  rebel 
seizure  of  Hellbron.  In  tho  Orange  Free  .State.  Later.  General 
Beyers  was  put  to  flight  at  Rustenburg  In  the  Transvaal 

British  Empire.  Thp  first  step  was  taken  in  the  Boer  War, 
when  the  Dominion  sent  a  contingent  to  the  battle-fields  of 
South  Africa.  Now  Canadians,  by  throwing  their  military 
weight  into  the  wars  of  continental  Europe,  are  laying  the 
foundation  of  issues  which  may  bo  dismissed  as  remote,  yet 
which  in  time,  perhaps,  will  leave  their  marks  upon  history." 


MORE  BOER  REVOLT 

O  [SOONER  is  tho  rebellion  of  Colonel  Maritz  in  north¬ 
west  Cape  Colony  crusht  and  his  little  army  of  one 
thousand  men  driven  across  tho  border  into  German 
southwest  Africa  than  another  and  apparently  more  serious 
revolt  against  British  rule  breaks  out  in  the  Orange  River  Colony 


<  hf  IndfrwtEd  A  fork 


BOER  LEADERS  ESTRANGED  BY  WAR. 

On  the  reader’s  left  in  General  Christian  Do  Wet,  who  In  tho  latest 
floor  rebellion  leads  the  rebel  commandoes  in  the  north  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  On  the  right  is  General  IahiIm  Botha.  Premier  of  the 
South-African  Union  and  commander  of  the  loyal  force*,  standing 
between  them  Is  General  De  La  Ray. 


and  western  Transvaal,  under  the  leadership  of  General  de  Wet 
and  General  Beyers.  This  outcropping  of  rebellion  in  three 
separate  parts  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  remarks  the  Newark 
Sews,  should  give  Premier  Botha  "ample  opportunity  to  test  the 
loyalty  of  his  people"  and  the  validity  of  his  assurances  that 
disaffection  among  the  Boers  of  the  Union  is  confined  to  a  small 
minority.  Recalling  that  General  Beyers  resigned  in  September 
as  Commandant-General  of  the  Citizen  Forces  because  he 
regarded  his  command  as  a  purely  defensive  organization,  and 
therefore  disapprove*!  of  the  action  of  the  Government  in  order¬ 
ing  it  to  invade  German  southwest  Africa.  The  Sews  remarks: 

“There  is  nothing  in  the  dispatches  to  indicate  that  Beyers 
and  De  Wet  or**  parties  to  any  such  German  conspiracy  as  was 
alleged  in  the  case  of  Colonel  Maritz.  If  the  new  revolt  means 
merely  a  refusal  to  support  an  aggressive  campaign  against  the 
German  territories  in  Africa,  it  loses  u  good  ileal  of  its  signif¬ 
icance.  The  fact  that  Premier  Botha  has  tried  to  check  the 
rebelliousness  of  Beyers  and  De  Wet  without  bloodshed  hints  at 
the  possibility  that  this  is  the  real  purpose  of  the  revolt.” 

“There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  new  revolt  will  very 
seriously  embarrass  the  British  Government,”  thinks  the  Was! 
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ington  Evening  Star,  which  secs  in  the  quick  collapse  of  the 
Maritz  rebellion  evidence  that  the  majority  of  the  Boers  are 
loyal.  The  New  York  World  is  also  inclined  to  minimize  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  for  Great  Britain.  Other  papers, 
however,  think  that  the  prestige  of  General  De  Wet’s  leadership 
is  likely  to  make  the  new  revolt  a  matter  of  throve  concern  to 
the  British  authorities.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Philadelphia  Pre**: 

“No  more  formidable  Boer  strategist  and  commander  than  De 
Wet  could  be  picked  to  lead  a  revolt  in  South  Africa.  His 
masterly  tactics  during  the  luter  phases  of  the  Boer  War  in  1900 
and  1901,  when  he  had  the  greater  part  of  the  seasoned  British 
South- African  Field  Force  on  his  heels  directed  by  none  other 
than  Lord  Kitchener  himself,  are  already  history.  They  chased 
him  over  most  of  South  Africa  for  months  and  never  did  catch 
him.  He  knows  the  vast  veldt  stretching  from  tho  Orange  River 
and  the  Basutoland  border  up  lieyond  Pretoria  a-s  he  knows  tho 
palm  of  his  hand,  and  he  is  a  past  master  in  the  art  of  organizing 
as  well  as  in  the  tactics  of  guerrilla  warfare.” 

It  would  be  idle  to  question  the  influence  of  the  two  rebel 
Boer  leaders,  remarks  the  New  York  Sun,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

“Memories  of  De  Wet’s  exploits  at  Sanna’s  Post  aud  Red- 
dersburg  and  of  the  capture  of  a  British  camp  by  Beyers  at 
Nooitgedaeht  will  shake  confidence  in  the  ability  of  tho  Govern¬ 
ment  of  tho  Union  to  put  down  the  reltellion  quickly.  Lord 
Buxton's  assurance  that  ‘the  very  great  majority  of  the  citizens 
of  every  province  of  the  Union  are  thoroughly  loyal’  would 
be  more  convincing  if  he  did  not  nervously  promise  immunity 
to  those  who  have  Ixs-n  guilty  of  *  disobedience  under  the  De¬ 
fense  Act.’  What  impends  in  South  Africa  is  a  civil  war  among 
the  Hints  and  British  population,  with  the  Government  fearful 
that  tne  defection  of  De  Wet  and  Beyers  will  draw  large  numbers 
of  Boer  veterans  into  the  field  in  repudiation  of  a  peace  that  was 
foro«*d  upon  them  at  Vereeniging.  Reconstruction  is  in  danger. 
Kngland  must  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  loyalty  and  leader¬ 
ship  of  Premier  Louis  Botha,  who  has  assumed  command  of  the 
Citizen  Forces,  arid  Gen.  Jan  Smuts,  the  Minister  of  Defense." 

Twelve  years  ago  General  De  Wet  made  peace  with  the  British 
Government,  taking  part  in  the  peace  negotiations  in  London  in 
1902.  and  writing  a  Ixiok  on  the  Boer  War  which  clos'd  with  those 
words: 

"  Isiyalty  |>avs  best  in  the  end.  and  loyalty  alone  is  worthy  of  a 
nation  which  has  shed  its  blood  for  freedom." 


TAXING  US  FOR  EUROPE'S  WVR  ! 

HE  EUROPEAN  WAR  has  brought  many  a  I 
train,  but  none  of  them,  as  a  Brooklyn  daily  ob*-  ] 
“strikes  the  American  people  in  the  poekel-v 
as  does  the  war-tax."  And  we  are  beginning  to  pay  it.  !v 
of  the  taxes  went  into  effect  on  October  23,  the  day  afw  tf 
President  signed  the  War  Revenue  Bill,  others  on  N'ovmKr 
and  the  rest  follow  on  De<vmber  1.  Among  the  last  groupie 
stamp-taxes,  which  will  affect  the  average  "  man  on  the  Hi*-' 
The  bill  is  expected  to  raise  *90,000,000,  and  is  strictly  a  fee  . 
rarv  measure,  as  all  the  taxes  will  expire  on  Deeemlier  31.  M 
In  the  Congressional  debates,  as  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  K, 
recalls,  the  necessity  for  raising  this  money  was  dispute!  M 
Republicans  claiming  that  there  was  no  excuse  for  it,  “or.  if  tl- 
money  is  really  needed,  that  it  is  because  the  Tariff  Law 
tho  deficit.  Consequently  they  voted  against  it  to  a  car 
The  DemofTata,  however,  "charge  present  condition*  ic  t> 
country’s  finances  up  to  the  war  in  Europe  and  let  it  |p»  n 
that."  Now  that  the  law  is  actually  on  the  statute-b*.  ;■ 
Democratic  opinion  may  Ik-  represented  by  the  Louisville  7V. 
which  says: 

"The  bill,  on  the  whole,  will  be  accepted  as  the  best  to  l- 
devised  under  the  circumstances.  It  is  not  going  to  inrr**~ 
the  cost  of  anything  that  the  average  man  can’t  do  without. 
Nobody  wanted  it,  hut  nobody  will  have  to  contribute  mat.*nv 
to  the  revenues  it  is  expected  to  raise  unless  he  so  desir>>. 

"The  country  is  prepared  to  accept  it  philosophically  e  » 
war-tax,  which,  quite  conceivably,  might  have  been  mad 
more  burdensome.  It  may  further  be  predicted  that  9 
majority  of  the  voters  will  agree  with  Mr.  Wilson  that  it  wocJ 
have  been  worse  had  we  been  operating  under  a  RepuM..*’ 
instead  of  a  Democratic  tariff,  since  there  is  no  getting  i»» 
from  the  common-sense  reasoning  of  his  statement  to  Mr 
Underwood  that  ‘the  import  duties  collected  under  the  c* 
tariff  constituted  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  whole  rvv.n 
of  the  Government  than  do  the  duties  under  the  new.  A  - 
larger  proportion  of  the  revenue  would  have  heen  cut  off  by  tfc- 
war  had  the  old  taxes  stood,  and  a  larger  war  tax  would  ha'- 
been  necessary  as  a  consequence.  No  miscalculat  ion,  no  la.  I 


:  r»n«l'W  h,  S»w  T-k.  OWjrt*k«  hr  lM.rBUk-ul  H.~, 
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UIT  BT  NINE  IiriXETH 


WOUNDED  BELGIAN*  CONVALESCENT  AND  RETIRN1NU  TO  THE  FIRING-LINE 


UN  VANQUISHED  VICTIMS  OF  T1IK  WAR. 


>f  foresight,  has  created  the  necessity  for  the  taxes,  but  only  a 
jroat  catastrophe,  world-wide  in  its  ojM-ration  and  effects.’  ” 

Opposition  papers  either  admit  that  the  Administration  cnn  not 
r»o  held  accountable  for  the  need  at  this  time  to  raise  emergency 
revenue  by  special  taxation,  or  repeat  the  assertion  of  the 
tariff*  *  large  responsibility  for  the  deficit.  The  sclnduhw  as 
finally  adopted  of  course  receive  their  share  of  criticism.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  New  York  Press  (I’rug.)  the  Democrats  "tried  their 
best  to  bungle  the  emergency  revenue  measure  into  all  sorts  of 
absurd  and  preposterous  shapes,  but  somehow  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed.  as  usual,  in  going  the  limit.”  The  tax  on  bankers  dis¬ 
pleases  the  Brooklyn  Times  (Rep.),  because  it  "is  a  tax  on 
thrift.”  The  chief  fault  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
can  find  with  the  law  "is  its  multifarious  and  complex  character.” 

✓  ‘‘It  might  have  been  made  much  simpler  and  briefer,  providing 
for  the  needed  revenue  at  much  less  cost  for  mere  collection.” 

This  war-tax  is  divided  into  four  schedules:  an  excise- tax  on 
liquor*,  a  tax  on  tobacco,  flat  taxes  on  certain  special  businesses, 
and  a  stamp-tax.  The  tax  on  beer  and  other  malt  liquors,  which 
the  New  York  Sun  considers  the  principal 
feature  of  the  law,  levies  $1.50  instead  of 
the  $1  previously  imposed  by  law-.  Still 
wine*  and  champagnes  are  taxed.  The 

I  tobacco-taxes  which  took  effect  Novem¬ 
ber  1  tax  all  dealers  doing  a  business  of 
over  50,000  pounds.  There  is  also  a 
graduated  tax  on  tobacco-,  cigar-,  and 
cigarot-factories  running  up  to  $2,496 
a  year  for  concerns  turning  out  over 
20,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco,  40.000.- 
OOO  cigars,  or  100,000,000  cigan  ts. 

Certain  special  businesses  are  taxtd 
as  follows:  Bankers  must  pay  $1  on 
each  $1,000  of  capital  surplus  and  un¬ 
divided  profits  employed  in  business. 

Security  brokers  pay  $30;  pawnbroker*, 

$50;  commercial  brokers,  $20;  custom¬ 
house  brokers,  $10;  commission  mer¬ 
chants,  $20;  proprietors  of  theaters, 
museums,  and  concert-halls  pay  a  tax 
varying  with  the  seating  capacity;  circus 
proprietors  pay  a  flat  tax  of  $100; 
other  public  exhibitions  or  shows  for 
profit  pay  $10;  Chautauquas,  agricul¬ 


tural  or  industrial  fairs  and  exhibitions  under  religious  or  char¬ 
itable  associations  are  exempt;  bowling-alleys  and  billiard-rooms 
are  taxed.  • 

The  list  of  articles  which  must  be  stamped  is  very  long.  All 
bonds,  agreements  of  sale,  promissory  notes,  real-estate  deeds, 
entries  of  goods  at  custom-houses,  insurance  policies,  voting 
power  or  proxies,  and  various  certificates  required  by  law  are 
taxed.  Every  telegraph  or  telephone  message  costing  over 
15  cents  costs  the  company  and  the  sender  1  cent;  freight 
and  express  packages  must  carry  a  1-eent  stamp;  sloeping-car* 
and  parlor-car*  are  taxed  1  cent;  passenger  tickets  by  sea  to 
foreign  port*  are  taxed. 

Perfumery,  cosmetics,  and  similar ‘articles,  among  which  the 
new  law  mentions  "any  essence,  extract,  toilet-water,  cosmetic, 
vaseline,  petrolatum,  hair-oil,  pomade,  hair-dressing,  hair- 
restorative,  hair-dye,  tooth-wash,  dentifrice,  tooth-paste,  aro¬ 
matic  cachous,”  are  all  taxed  at  a  rate  varying  with  the  value 
of  the  package.  Chewing-gum  and  substitutes  for  chewing-gum 
are  likewise  taxed,  and  certain  wines  not  otherwise  taxed  by 

this  law  must  pay  a  stamp-tax. 

This  “war-tax"  law  was  tho  last  im¬ 
portant  piece  of  legislation  enacted  at 
the  long  and  busy  second  session  of  the 
sixty-third  Congress  which  was  in  ses¬ 
sion  for  326  days,  breaking  the  previous 
record  by  twenty-five  days.  Some  of 
its  other  important  acts  are  thus 
noted  by  the  friendly  New  York  World 
(Dem.): 

“The  second  session  passed  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Act,  revising  the  Banking 
and  Currency  laws, 

"Repealed  the  exemption  clause  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Act,  thereby  impos¬ 
ing  tolls  upon  American  coastwise  ships. 

"Passed  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act. 
supplementing  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Law,  making  guilt  personal. 

"Passed  the  bill  creating  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

"Provided  $35,000,000  for  a  Govern¬ 
ment  railroad  in  Alaska. 

"Provided  for  tho  American  registry 
of  foreign-built  ships. 

"Ratified  twenty- six  arbitration 
treaties." 
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Crwrtffcud  l*T  ©mabf ,  Chlfi«a 

AMERICAN  BUSINESS  COURAGE  AT  THE  STICKIXG-POINT. 


Some  of  the  'Riudneati  Health  Restorer"  stickers  used  on  letters  by  a  number  of  business  houses  with  the  view  of  converting  the  prardmlstA. 


THE  “MADE  IN  THE  U.  S.  A.”  CAMPAIGN 

HE  HOME  as  well  as  the  foreign  market  is  kept  in 
mind  by  our  Government,  our  bankers,  our  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  our  merchants  who  are  planning  to  sell 
goods  “Made  in  America ”  in  ail  the  territory  temporarily 
forsaken  by  Germany  and  the  other  belligerents.  If  some  of 
our  editors  have  their  way,  the  word  "imported"  will  lose  its 
charm  for  American  shoppers,  and  only  goods  “Made  in  the 
U.  S.  A."  will  be  featured  in  shop -window  and  advertising 
column.  True  it  is,  as  one 
points  out,  that  this  home 
market  is  for  the  moment 
In-tier  protected  against  foreign 
competition  by  war  than  by 
any  tariff.  Many  things,  of 
course,  we  must  now  make 
here,  or  go  without.  But  we 
are  urged  to  extend  our  efforts 
and  plans  beyond  the  present 
emergency,  and  manufacturer, 
merchant,  and  consumer  are 
told  to  unite  to  create  a  per¬ 
manently  broader  home  market 
for  American-made  goods.  So 
we  see  the  arrangements  in 
New  York  and  Chicago  for 
great  “Made  in  U.  8.  A.” 
exhibitions.  The  Hotary  Clubs 
have  adopted  “Made  in  Ameri¬ 
ca”  as  their  slogan;  “the  sooner 
we  all  get  on  this  footing  of 
domestic  trading  the  better  it 
will  be  for  general  prosperity," 
says  one  prominent  member 
quoted  in  the  Philadelphia 
I’ublic  Ledger.  Members  of 
the  Housewives’  League  are 
stamping  “American  Goods 
for  American  Women  ”  on  their 
correspondence.  The  “  Buy-a¬ 
ba  le  of  Cotton”  idea  has  been 
extended  to  almost  every 
species  of  goods  produced  here. 

A  Louisiana  company  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  revive  two  industries  at  once  by  selling  Louisiana 
sugar  packed  in  cotton  hags  direct  to  the  consumer.  Indi¬ 
vidual  trades  and  trade  centers  arc  showing  much  activity. 
Paterson,  N.  J..  for  instance,  gave  an  exhibition  recently,  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  world’s  greatest  silk- 
mauufacturing  city.  The  New  York  Commercial  takes  this  act 
ns  a  text  for  an  eloquent  plea  for  the  use  of  American-made 


products,  which  is  typical  of  the  argument  made  by  the  “Made 
in  the  U.  S.  A.”  campaigners.  To  quote: 

“Imported  goods  are  scarce  and  dear,  and  the  patriotic 
movement  to  increase  the  consumption  of  cotton  goods  in  this 
country  should  lead  the  people  to  appreciate  the  high  quality 
and  good  value  of  practically  everything  that  is  made  in  the 
United  States. 

“Paterson  has  put  the  silk  industry  under  the  spot-light  of 
publicity  this  week  and  deserves  all  the  credit  and  help  that  the 
press  can  give  it.  American  mills  make  and  have  for  years 
made  the  best  weaving  -  silks  in  the  world.  Tin-  industry 

has  been  so  developed  that  our 
silk-mills  compete  in  foreign 
markets  in  some  lines  of  manu¬ 
facture.  If  the  public  will  de¬ 
mand  and  pay  for  better  dn-v. 
silks  than  have  ever  In-f on- 
been  woven, they  will  1m-  forth¬ 
coming.  Fancy  prices  are  paid 
for  imported  silks  that  our 
mills  ean  duplicate  and  surpass 
at  less  cost  if  women  will  get 
over  the  'imported ’  craze.  The 
finest  silk  hosiery  sold  in  the 
I  lest  shops  in  Paris  and  I»n- 
don  is  made  in  America.  The 
only  satisfactory-  silk  lining- 
for  men’s  overcoats  and  elothes 
are  made  in  America. 

“Men  may  not  be  more 
patriotic  t  han  women,  but  they 
an-  less  prejudiced.  Men  buy 
domest  ic  products  because  t  hey 
an*  better  and  cheaper.  Me¬ 
chanics  pn-fer  American-made 
tools,  because  they  are  better 
marie,  better  hula  need,  and 
handier  than  those*  of  England 
and  Germany.  Men  buy 
American  shoos  Im-chuso  they 
possess  style  and  quality  not 
equaled  abroad.  Woolen  and 
worsted  goods  for  men’s  wear 
have  been  perfected  in  dura¬ 
bility.  finish,  and  fast  coloring 
to  a  point  at  which  they  sur¬ 
pass  imported  lines,  and  tailors 
and  clothing-merchants  !ia\e 
practically  ceased  talking  about 
imported  fabrics,  most  of  whi<h 
wen*  marie  in  this  country 
anyway. 

“If  women  could  be  made  to 
realize  that  the  country  which 
has  produced  the  best  yachts,  the  best  machines,  the  best 
agricultural  implements,  the  liest  pianos,  and  the  best  vehicles  m 
existence,  can  show  equal  superiority  in  making  almost  every¬ 
thing  else,  they  would  be  as  proud  of  home  products  as  an-  the 
patriotic  women  of  France.  An  American  woman  would  uot 
put  a  pair  of  foreign-made  rubbers  on  her  feet.  She  has  Icartu  d 
that  American  rubbers  are  incomparably  superior  to  all  others 
in  style  and  quality.  The  same  is  true  of  many  other  thing*. 
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but  she  shuts  her  eyes  to  the  fael.  ...  All  that  our  manufac¬ 
turer*  ask  is  an  equal  chance.  If  our  women  gave  it.  our  do¬ 
mestic  trade  would  be  still  more  nourishing.  .  .  .  Any  woman 
would  see  the  point  if  foreign  cook-stoves,  hath-tuhs,  house- 
furnishing  goods,  and  builders’  hardware  were  placed  side  by 
side  with  American  products.  Why  not  dress-goods  and  other 
things  as  well?” 

.  “Why  not?”  rejoin  some  of  those  to  whom  such  pleas  are  ad- 
drest.  “Simply  because  we  can  get  better  value  for  our  money 
by  purchasing  foreign-made  goods.  ”  And  the  thoughts  in  the 
minds  of  these  possibly  mistaken  people  are  reflected  in  a  few- 
editorial  paragraphs  in  the  New  York  Telegraph,  which  has 
collected  some  instances  of  the  sort.  Such  utterances  are  at 
least  useful  in  showing  our  manufacturers  that  it  is  high  time 
for  them  to  remove  any  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  consuming 
public  about  the  reliability  of  their  wares,  and  the  present 
campaign  will  undoubtedly  do  much  in  this  direction.  The 
Telegraph  writer  avers  that  the  very  existence  of  the  “Made  in 
the  U.  S.  A.”  movement  “is  a  damaging  criticism  of  American- 
made  goods."  For, 

“If  this  country’s  manufactured  products  couijutrcd  equally, 
or  even  favorably,  with  those  of  Europe,  there  would  be  no  need 
to  coax  her  citizens  to  buy  them . 

“Take  silk  hose,  for  instance.  Those  made  in  America  an* 
worn  most  generally,  because  of  the  prohibitive  price  of  the 
superior  hose  manufactured  in  Europe.  At  the  slightest  provo¬ 
cation  the  American  stocking  will  drop  a  stitch.  This  loose 
stitch  will  run,  collecting  others  in  its  flight. 

And.  Uke  the  basclem  Tat  trie  of  a  vUk*n.  .  .  . 

Leave  not  a  rack  behind. 

“The  European  stocking  is  an  economy  because  of  its 
durability. 

“Then  there  is  the  American  glove,  which  invariably  splits  at 
the  thumb  or  middle  Anger  when  drawn  on  in  any  hut  the  most 
painstaking  manner.  It  costs  two  and  three  times  as  much  as 
the  European  glove,  which  Americans  arc  always  making  a  point 
of  buying  in  large  quantities  when  they  are  traveling  abroad. 

“French  and  Swiss  underwear  is  not  only  beautifully  em¬ 
broidered,  but  well  cut.  American  lingerie  of  the  same  price 


NOTHING  IN  IT. 


— Harding  In  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

is  machine-made,  poorly  fashioned,  and  often  possesses  many 
unfinished  details. 

“These  examples  of  inferiority  are  taken  from  the  ordinary 
necessities  of  existence  to  show  that,  in  producing  the  articles 
which  have  the  largest  markets,  the  American  manufacturer  has 
proved  himself  unworthy  of  the  high  protection  so  long  afforded 
him  by  the  tariff  on  imports.  His  shortcomings  are  even  more 
flagrant  in  goods  requiring  greater  skill  and  artistry." 


LAYING  SNARES  FOR  FOREIGN  DOLLARS 

WHILE  IT  IS  TRUE  that  war's  demands  have  stimu¬ 
lated  a  large  export  business,  yet  we  are  warned  by 
acknowledged  authorities  on  trade  matters  that  the 
European  struggle  “has  not  brought  us  a  lottery  prize,”  but  has 
imposed  upou  our  business  men  "a  hard  job,"  in  which  “it  is 


Tin;  PANTOM  SHIP. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Newt. 


up  to  us  to  make  good."  South  America,  for  instance,  deprived 
of  intercourse  with  Germany,  looks  to  us,  and  lucrative  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  reported  for  American  exporters  in  China,  Japan, 
and  India.  But  we  are  not  ready,  it  seems,  to  step  right  in  and 
sell  these  people  everything  they  want  and  all  we  have  to  sell. 

It  is  a  hanking  and  transportation  problem  as  well  as  a  manu¬ 
facturer’s  opportunity.  We  must  provide  credits,  rearrange 
the  exchange  system,  and  furnish  ships.  At  least  such  is  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
development  of  great  businesses  and  who  can  speak  of  financial 
and  commercial  problems  with  the  authority  of  expert  knowledge. 

Our  Government  and  our  great  banks  art*  sending  out  trade 
missionaries  throughout  that  part  of  the  world  which  remains  at 
peace,  as  the  editor  of  the  Portland  Oregonian  notes.  Business 
men  have  been  meeting  in  conventions  and  at  dinners  in  New 
York.  Chicago,  and  other  cities  and  giving  serious  consideration 
to  speakers  who  tell  them  how  to  extend  trade  abroad,  bring 
large  profits  to  themselves,  and  make  their  country  the  leader 
in  the  world's  commerce.  While  cobody  suggests  a  complete 
Germanization  of  our  trade  methods,  the  zeal,  the  industry, 
the  scientific  study  of  markets  and  salesmanship,  and  the 
insistence  on  quality  of  output  that  characterized  the  German 
commercial  crusade,  are  repeatedly  and  earnestly  advocated. 

At  a  New  York  Merchants’  Association  dinner,  Mr.  Charles  M. 

Pepper,  a  former  trade  adviser  of  the  State  Department,  offered 
this  condensed  counsel: 

"To  reach  the  foreign  consumer,  it  is  necessary  to  know  com¬ 
mercial  geography — the  commercial  geography  of  the  Orient, 
of  South  America,  and  of  the  Russian  Empire,  it  is  desirable 
to  digest  and  apply  the  valuable  information  always  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  many  sources  which  the  Government  possesses. 

It  is  also  desirable  to  approximate  credits.  It  is  imperative  to 
study  the  foreign  consumer  in  his  own  environment  and  to  sell 
him  what  he  wants.  In  order  to  sell  him  what  ho  wants,  it  is 
essential  to  show  him  the  goods.  To  show  him  the  goods ^it  is 
important  to  provide  selling  organizations,  to  put  the  handling 
of  American  goods  in  the  hands  of  Americans,  and,  above  all,  to 
establish  permanent  exhibits  in  the  leading  commercial  centers. 

All  this  requires  cooperation,  and  cooperation  of  American 
manufacturers  and  exporters  among  themselves  is  the  surest  way 
to  reach  the  consumers  in  the  foreign  fields." 

On  a  similar  occasion  in  New  York.  Mr.  Alba  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Company,  told  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  large  exporters  that  “Americans  do  not  like  to  invest 
money  abroad,"  but  that  “they  must  do  it  if  they  want  to  g> 
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foreign  trade.”  In  a  Chicago  apccch,  widely  and  favorably 
noticed  in  the  press.  Mr.  Willard  D.  Straight,  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.,  one  of  the  foremost  foreign-trade  experts  in  this  country, 
laid  much  stress  on  this  point.  We  are  the  only  nation  whose 
finances  are  not  affected  by  the  war,  he  reminds  us.  and  after 
it  is  over  we  may  become  a  creditor  instead  of  a  debtor  nation. 
At  all  events,  says  Mr.  Straight.  Russia.  Chile.  Brazil,  and  the 
Argentine  “will  need  money  for  their  development,  and  should 
offer  attractive  fields  for  American  investment,  and  promise 
large  returns  for  American  industry  if  loans  are  granted  on  con¬ 
dition  that  the  proc<H*da  be  expended  in  tin*  purchase  of  American 
goods.”  Then  there  is  our  lack  of  a  merchant  marine,  which, 
in  the  present  emergency,  “would  have  done  so  much  to  maintain 
uninterrupted  shipping  facilities  with  Europe  and  have  enabled 
us  to  carry  on  our  trade  with  neutral  countries.”  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  cheering  to  find  Government  reports 
disclosing,  according  to  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  tlu»t  owing 
to  the  transfer  of  foreign-built  ships  to  American  registry,  our 
merchant  marine  is  the  greater  by  seventy-four  vessels,  repre¬ 
senting  2(>0.373  gross  tons,  acquired  in  the  last  twelve  weeks. 

Russia  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  an*  reported  to  Im 
calling  for  our  manufactured  goods.  The  great  demaud  for 
cotton  in  Japan,  England,  Germany,  and  Austria  may  save  the 
.South,  since  Britain  promises  to  let  cotton  cargoes  go  through 
to  her  enemies.  Representatives  of  India  and  Japan  call 
attention  to  trade  opportunities  for  American  manufacturers 
in  those  countries.  The  head  of  one  of  our  gn*at  New  Y'ork 
export  houses  declares  that  our  best  opportunities  an*  now  in 
Australia.  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  and.  after  them,  the 
Far  East,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  South 
America,  however,  is  the  chief  market  discust  by  our  writers 
and  speakers  on  foreign-trade  opportunities.  “South  America 


as  Our  War  Prize”  was  rather  fully  discust  in  one  of  our  recent 
issues.  There  was  noted  in  that  issue  the  appointment  by 
Secretary  Redfield  of  a  La  tin- American  Trade  Committee. 
This  committee  of  leading  business  men  and  financiers  headed 
by  President  James  A.  Farrell,  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration,  has  recently  reported.  It  sums  up  Latin- American 
trade  needs  as  follows: 

“First— The  establishment  of  a  dollar  exchange,  through  the 
ultimate  creation  of  a  discount  market,  and  pending  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  discount  market  by  the  extension  of  adequate  ac¬ 
commodation  by  banking  institutions,  and  the  «-stablishment  •>! 
reciprocal  balances  in  the  United  States  and  in  Latin  America 
for  financing  Latin-Aincrican  trade. 

“Secondly — Perfection  of  our  selling  machinery  by  furnishing 
additional  sup|>ort  to  commission  houses  familiar  with  Latin- 
American  business,  by  forming  associations  of  merchants  and 
manufacturers  to  be  jointly  represented  in  I^atin  America  and 
by  obtaining  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  developing 
rvtuil  stores  in  large  La tiu- American  cities." 

These  conclusions  on*  very  generally  approved  by  uutlu>nti<- 
like  John  Barrett,  and  by  important  newspapers  like  the  Atlanta 
Journal,  Washington  Post,  Philadelphia  Record,  and  New 
York  Sun,  Times,  and  Journal  of  Commerce.  The  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  is  the  first  bank  to  take  advantage  of 
the  provision  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  making  it  possible  fur 
national  hanks  having  over  a  million  dollars  capital  to  establish 
foreign  branches.  The  operation  of  the  branches  being  planned 
for  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  do  Janeiro  will,  believes  Mr.  W.  S. 
Kies,  manager  of  the  National  City  Bank’s  forvign-tradc  de¬ 
partment,  “in  time  make  New  York  the  money  market  for 
South  America,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  American  hills  shall 
Is*  paid  in  dollars  on  New  York  and  not  in  pounds  sterling  drawn 
on  London.” 


THE  WAR  IN  BRIEF 


What  England  imnU  U  one  of  those  Culcbra  illile*  In  the  Kiel  Canal. — 
Boston  Tronfcnpt. 

Speaking  of  high  churchmen,  an  English  (wimon  ha*  Just  entered  the 
aviation  corps. — Columbia  Stale. 

One  can  still  order  Spanish  omelet  In  a  restaurant  without  starting  an 
international  riot.  —  Woshi nylon  Fort. 

Modern  agents  of  warfare  have  evidently  not  rendered  obsolete  the 
practise  of  drawing  a  long  bow. — Columbia  Stale. 

HkluIUM  would  feel  liet ter  about  It  If  she  didn't  face  the  possibility  of 
being  recaptured  by  the  A II lew. — Houston  Chronicle. 


How  1  a  union  must  envy  the  Eskimos  those  slx-montlis  days? — Columbia 
Stale. 

Ir  England  had  a  land-going  navy  or  Germany  a  sea  going  anu> .  things 
might  Is*  different. — Chicago  Neus. 

And  to  think  that  the  Kaiser  onre  hung  about  ten  fts-t  of  German 
decorations  on  Doc  Eliot' — Columbia  Slate. 

Somebody  seems  to  have  spread  a  rumor  around  In  Ireland  that  Emperor 
William  Is  an  Orangeman. —  Boston  Transcript. 

British-German*  Friendship  Society  In  London  has  dissolved;  Just 
when  It  U  needed  most. — St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat . 


II no.  Bryan: 
Bro.  Wilson: 


Pax  voblacum. 
Tax  voblacum. 


— Si.  Louis  Globe  I>emocral. 


ANTWERP,  according  to  report,  is  expected  to  pay  the  salary  and  expenses 
of  it*  German  garrison—  without  Is -lug  allowed  the  employer's  customary 
privilege  of  dl«eharging  or  rutting  the  wages  of  employee*  wbowe  services 
are  unsatisfactory. — JVrif  Or- 
leans  Times- Picayune. 


Fra  no.  Is  ordering  big  guns 
from  Bethlehem,  not  Bethle¬ 
hem  of  Judiea.  where  tin*  prwv 
movement  started,  but  Beth¬ 
lehem.  Pennsylvania  — Brook¬ 
lyn  LoyD 

There  are  23.55!  single 
women  in  the  I'nited  Htstm 
l>a>ing  Income  tax  anil  all 
the  focvtgn  noblemen  l  ltd 
up  In  Kumprf —  Wall  Street 
Journal 

The  action  of  the  French 
uiithorlUm  In  4'ommandrertng 
all  the  taxicabs  for  army  mv- 
\  Ire  w  as  a  master  -  Mt  n  »k  e.  every - 
I  sidy  lM*ing  familiar  with 
I  heir  iiiiequaled  propensities 
for  making  f«  arful  charges  — 
Xushrtlle  Southern  t.umlrrrman. 


The  change  In  the  registry  law  has  given  the  l  ulled  Staten  a  ^tup 
four  more  ships.  It  Is  Impossible  at  prrwrnt  to  intimate  the  numtier  of 
international  complications. — St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

With  so  many  discarded  LL.D.'s.  D.D.’s.  and  Sc.D.'s  lying  about  In 
Europe.  It  mrnw  a  pity  Dial  Americans  should  still  have  to  wurk  four 

long  years  for  a  mere  A  B. — 
JVrir  York  L'tminy  /W. 

The  German  detalit-of-haml 
performers  that  pulled  the 
Belgian  harv  out  of  itw  hat 
found  It  was  a  bulking  \rv 
York  Sun . 

The  suspicion  deepen*  tliat 
Von  llenifttorff  was  aeftt  to 
Washington  as  the  rtwult  of  a 
deep-laid  British  plot  -  fju«r.*i 
Transcript. 

MJTAL'Qtr  \i\  an*  exempted 
from  layment  of  the  pm>r 
war-tax  There  Is  nothing  Ilk. 
having  a  friend  at  rutin  -  ,S/ 
\jtuis  Globe  Democrat. 

Irishmen  are  willing  to  cvn- 

cido  that  with  one  exception 

Belgium  Is  the  miMt  unhappy 
AH  \  FRIEND  OF  HT1HN«*K.  fh..  .1  k 

country  (tuit  they  lutT  ever 

—  Bradley  In  the  Chicago  Africa.  MU .  —  Huston  Transcript 


'.irnt^UudMl  ?fr"!P/Ilh.y  ,1  lh  ~  V  h  obtained  from  hundred *  of  leading  editor*  throughout  the  United  State *  exvresmon.  .. 

{  "  War  !"  Fur°f>r'  "n,t-  a(  ™  time,  their  report ,  of  the  lympatky  of  their  community*.  Then. 

*  am  named  an  article  in  our  n,rt  iww,  prrunUd  without  prejudice  for  the  information  ofour  reader*. 


FOREIGN  -  COMMENT 


T 


GERMAN  VIEW  OF  AMERICAN  SYMPATHY 

ME  DISAPPOINTMENT  felt  in  Germany  over  reports  a  related  people— American  morality  could  not  brook  that, 
from  America  telling  of  sympathy  hen*  for  the  Allies  l*,pn  Americans,  with  left-handed  meaning,  speak  of  tin* 

.1:.,  vt _ Kaiser  as  ‘the  War  Lord.’  And  for  the  honest  Yankee  there  is 


•* -  has  lx*en  briefly  told  in  cable  dispatches.  Now  we  have 

the  German  papers  containing  the  letters  from  correspondents 
here  breaking  the  news  to  the  people  of  the  Fatherland.  The 
most  forceful  of  these,  perhaps,  appear  in  the  semiofficial  Kol- 
ninche  Zeitung,  and  are  written 
by  a  correspondent  in  Wash- 
ington,  evidently  a  keen  diplo¬ 
mat  or  skilled  journalist,  whose 
stylo  is  strikingly  dramatic, 
almost  un-German  in  its  brief 
sentences,  falling  with  the 
emphasis  of  the  haramerlike  — -  — 

strokes  of  a  Dumas  or  a  Jules 

Verne.  Yet  so  at  home  in  . 

the  language  is  the  author  IK 

that,  with  no  ostentation,  he  ^  *  6m*\ 

ventures  constructions  that  no  ^  ^ 

one  not  a  German  would  dare.  H  ^  VtJ 

His  first  letter  deals  with  H 

ev  ents  leading  up  to  the  war.  jEjf  ▼  . 

Then  comes  the  actual  dash  I 

of  arms,  and  “the  storm  breaks 

in  the  forest  of  newsj>ajHTS.’'  vf;  I 

“Theae  were  gloriouR  days!  ^  ll 

...  A  holy  wrath  breaks  ovit 
us,  the  furor  teutonicus.  All 
Germany  flames  up  like  a 
powder- mine.  .  .  .  Who  is  not 
for  us  is  against  us.  And  they 

were  all,  all  against  us,  Ameri-  - - - 

ca  the  most  furious.  Search  GERMAN  TROI 

history  as  you  will,  you  will  „ 

,1  .  _ _ | ,  Six  German  standanlx.  taken 

not  find  a  page  that  records  to  PnaUmt  ,,olncairt;  ,t  b^ 

the  like  of  what  appear*  in  ocamioo  or  the  PmddeiH’w  visit . 

these  days  in  the  American  to  thc  invalided,  where  they  wor 

press.  They  write  with  Indian 

arrowheads  and  for  ink  use  .  11  ■■■  ■  "■■■■' 

vijM*r's  venom.  Has  ever  one 

member  of  the  family  of  nations  ventured  to  employ  against 
another  such  a  mode  of  speech,  especially  when  that  other  was 
looked  in  a  moat  sunguinary  strife? 

“And  America  is  a  neutral  State!  They  won’t  understand 
Austria,  they  misapprehend  Germany.  The  New  York  Tim** 
will  never  once  learn  the  purport  of  the  treaty  betwien  Germany 
and  Austria  in  order  the  better  to  seize  an  occasion  for  hypo¬ 
critical  reproach.  The  double  murder,  the  high  treason,  the 
dismemberment  of  an  Empire — theme  were  whisked  away  with  a 
gesture  as  pure  invention.  The  demands  of  Austria  were  not 
meant  to  be  met,  since  no  nation  with  a  spark  of  sdf-respect  can 
meet  them.  The  participation  of  Austrian  officials  in  a  Servian 
inquisition  is  a  thing  unheard  of." 

But  in  a  like  ease  at  home,  the  Benton  ease  in  Mexico,  says 
the  writer,  the  Americans,  “the  lone  watchers  over  pure  moral¬ 
ity,"  had  permitted  something  very  little  different.  He  then 
proceeds  to  report  our  press  comment  in  terms  that  may  be 
summarized  thus: 

“And  Germany?  Germany  alone  could  have  presorvid  peace 
if  she  would.  But  she  would  not.  for  during  forty  years  she  had 
armed  for  this  day.  In  fact,  she  had  created  the  occasion;  the 
Vienna  ultimatum  was  Berlin's  handiwork! 

“And  Russia?  Why  did  she  hack  Servia?  Why  did  she  not 
give  Servia  good  ad  vice?  Why!  of  course  she  must  stand  U-hind 
her  brother  Slavs!  Only  Germany  might  not  come  to  the  help  of 


GERMAN  TROPHIES  IN  PARIS. 

Six  German  standard**,  taken  during  August,  after  I  wing  went 
to  President  Poincare  at  Bordeaux,  were  lu-ought  to  Paris  on  thc 
mvawlon  of  the  President’*  visit  to  the  Army  and  carried  In  triumph 
to  thc  Invalid**,  where  they  wore  added  to  tboac  already  captured. 


no  more  ghastly  title  than  t  his.  For  it  sounds  better  to  play  I  he 
peace  waltz!  On  all  the  editorial  organs  they  play  now  only  one 
melody:  Germany  is  the  world’s  champion  peace-buHter  (Aller- 
\vdl**l6renfritd),  and  when  peace  is  broken  the  freedom 

of  I  ho  people  is  beaten  into 
—i  fragments." 

An  editorial  in  the  New 
York  World  l>eginniiig  “Gcr- 
many  runs  amuck”  is  quoted 
entire.  And  this  comment  is 
added: 

*■  5  "In  cables— those  that 

’  m v  ,  are  really  cabled  as  well  us 

.  iD^  those  that  are  written  in  New 

York;  in  the  contributions 
from  the  estimable  people  -in 
these  especially;  in  the  so- 
^  jq-tB  called  cartoons  and  the  so- 
C  called  caricatures;  in  the  makc- 
P  UP  of  the  reports — everywhere, 

appear  hate  and  fury  in  so 
unrestrained,  so 
ception&l  a  guise  that  in  pres- 
IMAH)  ence  of  the  fact  one  stands 

ur 

apprehend  it. 

[  /  “‘There  are  wounds  more 

painful  than  thorn*  made  by 
J  K  an  enemy’s  bullet;  they  are  the 

wounds  of  the  soul  which  wick¬ 
edness  inflicts.’  So  nobly  spoke 
President  Wilson  over  the 

— - - - - bodies  brought  from  Vera  ('niz 

iies  IN  PARIS.  to  Now  York.  We  have  re¬ 

called  with  a  lively-  too  lively 
during  August,  after  being  went  _memory>  ,hese  days,  this 

X.  men*  t>nmgtit  to  Parte  on  the  u.  Lit 

the  Army  ami  carets  In  triumph  «'Utencc  And  we  ha*!  but 

added  to  those  already  captured.  onp  wial1  rather  an  honora¬ 
ble  wound  from  a  soldier’s 

— — — — — < bullet  than  to  suffer  longi*r 

this  soul-martyrdom  inflicted 
by  devilish  wickedness.  A  land,  a  people,  a  nation,  is  thc  prey 
of  the  American  vultures  of  the  press.  For  these  conveyers  of 
culture  there  is  no  such  thing  os  honor  of  country,  people,  or 
nation.  Whatever  is  German  is  deranged  and  damned.  In 
their  eyes  it  is  a  shame  to  be  a  German.  We  sought  to  explain, 
to  toll  the  story,  why  ull  happened  as  it  did  and  as  it  must.  To 
no  purpose!  The  brand  of  Cain  was  on  our  brow,  and  it  was 
almost  dangerous  to  life  to  let  oneself  be  seen  with  it.  It  was 
a  burden  to  be  a  German. 

“Yet  no  I  It  was  not  a  burden.  For  the  English  blows  were 
struck  at  a  fourth  of  the  whole  American  population — theGerman- 
Americans.  And  the  Giant  awoke!  His  indignation  blazed 
out  mightily,  and  he  raised  his  voice  in  booming  outcry.  From 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  to  the  Golden  Gate,  from  Lakes  to  Gulf,  the 
people  rose.  And  well  that  they  did,  for  had  it  not  l**en  for 
the  German-Americans,  the  hate  in  America  of  things  Ger¬ 
man  must  in  the  end  have  brought  a  declaration  of  war  on  thc 
Fatherland.” 

Tho  latest  communication  from  this  source  to  the  K6lniache 
Zeilung  was  written  on  the  day  after  President  Wilson  warms! 
Americans  to  observe  the  neutrality  which  he  had  publicly 
announced  as  the  Government’s  policy  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs.  This  declaration  is  quoted  at  considerable  length,  with 
those  parts  italicized  which  refer  to  the  manner  in  which  citizens 
are  urged  to  observe  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  neutrality 
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William  the  Wealthy  What  »  an-  mint'!  They  send 

Hiucklngx  u>  ui>  soliiii-m.  and  then  M-nd  um-  all  that  they  have  saved 
In  the  itocklnfca!"  —QUIk  (Berlin i. 


or,  Hie  Suicide  of  Hu*  (iemian  Kmplre. 

—  Ixmdtm  Opinion 


A  DIFFERENCE  OK  PERSPECTIVE. 


ami  which  speak  of  pnrtizonship  as  the  most  subtle,  yet  the  most 
essential,  breach  of  it.  The  letter  then  proceeds: 

*'  Alllio  the  President  named  no  names,  it  was  clear  enough  to 
any  unprejudiced  eye  to  whom  this  warning  was  addresl.  The 
ina4.l  hate  of  (iertnans  manifest  in  the  greatest  American  news- 
j>aj>er*,  the  remarks  of  distinguished  people  and  of  the  ‘man  in  the 
street,'  speechi*s  in  the  Senate,  communications  from  the  public 
in  the  daily  press  ull  these  expressions  of  the  public  under¬ 
standing  appeared  clearly  to  point  out  whom  the  Ihvsidcnt  had 
in  mind  when  he  issued  this  most  unusual  signal  of  danger. 
And  what  interpretation  did  the  ‘neutral’  press  give?  All  were 
of  one  opinion— the  President's  very  timely  warning  was  directed 
to — the  Germans  in  America!" 

Then  an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Timm  is  quoted,  in 
which  is  emphasized  by  italics  a  sentence  to  the  effect  that 
"it  is  the  German- American  press  and  Cermnn-Aniericans"  who 
are  warned. 

An  article  in  the  Hamburger  Xaehrichtcn,  written  from  New 
York,  is  quite  different  in  toue  from  the  foregoing,  lias  none  of  its 
bitterness  and  irony,  and  s]K*aks  in  the  heartiest  terms  both  of  the 
I’resident's  exhortation  and  of  the  punctilious  care  in  political 
circles  to  observe  neutrality.  It  notes  that  part  of  the  press 
is  unfriendly,  and  names  The  Sun.  On  the  other  hand  it  speaks 
of  the  tendency  elsewhere  to  judge  favorably  the  German  cause, 
singling  out  The  Army  ami  X ary  Journal,  referring  to  an  article 
which  emphasized  the  Kaiser’s  peaceful  proclivities.  And  it 
calls  attention  particularly  to  the  |«iinful  impression  made  upon 
public  opinion  by  the  participation  of  Japan  in  the  war.  and  to 
.Secretory  Bryan's  expression  of  satisfaction  with  Japan’s 
promise  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  China.  Still  another  issue 
of  (his  same  |»apcr  quotes  an  editorial  in  The  World  to  which 
I  he  caption  "A  Friendly  Suggestion"  was  pretixt,  which  warned 
the  British  Government  that  its  treatment  of  contraliand  might 
cause  unfriendly  feelings  iii  the  United  States.  And  a  cable 
to  The  Timex  is  also  cited  which  suggests  to  Kngland  that  it 
would  l»c  wise  to  alter  its  practise  of  hulling  and  searching  ships 
within  the  three-mile  zone  to  capture  prosjH-ctive  German 
soldier*. — Tranxlalivim  made  for  Tut:  I.itrkary  Dhiest. 


GERMAN  SPIES  IN  ENGLAND 

HE  BRITISH  DEFENSE  against  German  attempt' 
to  perfect  un  information  system  in  England  is  reveal'd 
in  a  press  statement  from  the  British  Home  Office.  We 
learn  of  a  crusade  against  the  "German  Secret  Service"  that  ha* 
been  constant  for  six  years  past  and  reached  a  climax  with  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  Naturally  the  British  press  rejoiee  and 
arc  relieved.  Some  editorial  observers  even  indulge  in  u  certain 
humorous  enjoyment  of  the  situation,  as,  for  instance,  the  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian,  which  remarks  that  "if  it  be  not  unseemly 
for  a  nation  to  chuckle  during  one  of  the  greatest  crises  of  its 
life,  a  vast  chuckle  will  certainly  go  up  from  the  British  nation 
to-day  when  it  nods  the  Pn>s3  Bureau's  report  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  way  of  dealing  with  German  spies  in  England.”  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  Home  Office 
informs  the  public  of  its  activity  in  this  matter  in  order,  as  we 
read  in  the  report,  to  allay  "anxiety  naturally  felt  by  the  public" 
and  b< 'cause  secrecy  can  no  longer  be  maintained  "owing  to  the 
evidence  which  it  is  necessary  to  produce  in  cases  against  spies 
that  are  now  pending."  Five  or  six  years  ago,  we  are  told,  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  Germans  were  making  great  effort*  to 
establish  a  system  of  espionage  in  England.  As  a  counter- 
stroke  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office  organized  the  Special 
Intelligence  Department  which  acts  "in  the  closest  cooperation 
with  the  Home  Office  and  Metropolitan  Police  and  the  principal 
provincial  police  forces."  Furthermore,  the  report  states  that 
by  the  passing  of  the  Official  Secrets  Act  in  1911  the  law  ou 
espionage  was  "  put  on  a  clear  luisis  ami  extended  so  as  to  embrace 
every  possible  mode  of  obtaining  and  conveying  to  the  enemv 
information  which  might  be  useful  in  war."  As  the  result  of  the 
Department’s  industry,  the  report  claims  that 

"  In  spite  of  enormous  efforts  aud  lavish  expenditure  of  mon*> 
by  the  enemy,  little  valuable  information  passed  into  their 
hands.  The  agents,  of  whose  identity  knowleiige  was  obtained 
by  the  Special  Intelligence  Department,  were  watched  and 
■dun lowed  without  in  general  taking  any  hostile  actiou  or  allowmr 
them  to  know  that  their  movement*!  were  watched.  .  .  .  Aiwinl* 
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ugly,  on  August  4,  before  the  declaration  of  war,  instructions 
were  given  by  the  Home  Secretary  for  the  arrest  of  twenty 
known  spies,  and  all  were  arrested.  This  figure  does  not  rover 
a  large  number  (upward  of  two  hundred)  who  were  noted  as 
under  suspicion  or  to  lx*  kept  under  special  observation.  The 
great  majority  of  these  were  interned  at  or  soon  after  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  war.” 

Itow  completely  the  spy  system  had  been  supprest  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war.  the  report  also  tells  us.  is  shown  by  "the 
fact  disclosed  in  a  German  army  order — that  on  the  ‘21st  of 
August  the  German  military  commanders  were  still  ignorant 
of  the  dispatch  and  movements  of  the  British  Expeditionary 
Force,  altho  these  had  been  known  for  many  days  to  a  large 
number  of  people  in  this  country.”  But.  the  report  urges  in 
caution,  despite  the  success  the  SjH«eial  Intelligence  Department 
has  had.  "it  ia  still  necessary  to  take  the  most  rigorous  measures 
to  prevent  the  establishment  of  any  fresh  organization.”  The 
report  «|>eaks  of  effectiveness  of  the  cable  censorship  and  the 
postal  censorship;  and  then  mentions  the  blunter  weapons 
against  espionage  forged  in  the  Aliens  Restriction  Act  and  the 
Defense  of  the  Realm  Act.  These  statutes  were  enacted  on 
August  5  and  8,  respectively.  The  Aliens  Restriction  Act  gives 
the  police  "stringent  powers  to  deal  with  aliens,  and  especially 
enemy  aliens,  who  under  this  Act  can  bo  stopt  from  entering 
or  leaving  the  United  Kingdom,  and  are  prohibited  while  resid¬ 
ing  in  this  country  from  having  in  their  poss«*ssion  any  wireless 
or  signaling  apparatus  of  any  kind,  or  any  carrier-  or  homing- 
pigeons.”  Of  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Act  the  report  says  that 
"espionage  has  lx-en  made  by  statute  a  military  offense  triable 
by  court  martial.  If  tried  under  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Act 
the  maximum  punishment  is  penal  servitude  for  life,  but  if 
dealt  with  outside  that  act  ox  a  war  crime  the  punishment  of 
death  cam  be  inflicted."  Finally,  merely  as  a  precaution  against 
"conspiracies  to  commit  outrage,”  we  read  that  "about  0,000 
Germans  and  Austrians  of  military  age  have  been  arrested  and 


THE  LIGHTS  O’  LONDON. 


Scene  1.  Scene  ‘J. 

CONSTABLE — "Now.  then,  how  Guidon  xk.\  al  nlxht. 

dare  you  have  a  candle  outside 
your  shop?  Do  you  want  to  show 

the  Kaiser  where  London  Is?"  —Ha i/tf  'tail  (Ixmdnn). 

are  held  as  prisoners  of  war  in  detention  camps,  and  among  them 
are  included  those  who  an-  regarded  by  the  police  as  likely  in  any 
possible  event  to  take  part  in  any  outbreak  of  disorder  or  in¬ 
cendiarism."  For  a  native  opinion  of  the  report  we  recur  to  the 
above-quoted  Manchester  Guardian,  which  says — 

"There  ia,  naturally,  a  touch  of  glee  about  the  official  report 
of  this  triumph  of  good  gamekeeping.  To  have  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  poachers  out  at  night  for  three  years,  letting  them 
hag  nothing,  and  then  clapping  them  under  lock  and  key,  is 
enough  to  justify  a  certain  measure  of  honest  professional  pride.” 


WHY  GERMANY  EXPECTS  VICTORY 

BETWEEN  THE  LINES  of  the  German  and  Austrian 
press  one  can  see  an  expectation  of  victory  not  based  on 
the  operations  in  France  or  Poland.  Insurrections  of 
peoples  held  in  subjection  by  Britain,  Russia,  and  France,  the 
hostility  of  neutral  nations  angered  by  British  interference  with 
commerce,  and  dissensions  among  the  Allies  themselves  are 


FOR  TREASON. 


The  (I'trrarliiiUin  of  Private  Cruault  His  description  of  the 
Eiffel  Tower  military'  wireless  station,  made  for  the  OtirmtuiM.  fell , 
into  French  hands  while  on  Ita  way  through  tho  malls. 


oxpoet«»d  to  uppeur  soon  anti  aid  the  Austro-Gernmn  cause. 

No  subject,  except  the  progress  of  affairs  on  the  fighting  lines,  is 
more  frequently  diseust  than  this,  or  with  greater  unison  of  ex¬ 
pression,  either  in  the  news  columns,  the  editorial  pages,  or  even  in 
the  literary  or  magazine  supplements  of  the  German-Austrian 
press.  History  is  searched  and  probabilities  worked  out,  showing 
how  dangerous  is  the  situation  for  all  of  the  Powers  in  the 
Entente,  while  the  other  combatants  on  that  side,  Servia  and 
Japan,  arc  not  without  their  own  distractions.  The  expectation 
of  Germany  and  Austria  seems  to  bo  cither  that  forces  now  in  the 
European  field  will  have  to  he  withdrawn  to  protect  and  hold 
colonial  possessions,  or  that  these  possesions  will  at  least  cease 
perform  to  furnish  troops  for  the  contest  in  Europe.  India, 

Egypt,  South  Africa,  Persia,  and  Morocco  are  expected  to  burst 
into  a  flame  of  revolt  that  may  decide  the  war.  Then  we  are 
assured  I  hat  nearer  home  England  is  raising  up  trouble  for  her¬ 
self.  Her  complaints  against  Scandinavian  countries  are  anger¬ 
ing  them,  as  an*  her  attacks  upon  their  commerce  with  Germany, 
as  an  abiding  breach  of  neutrality.  Her  irritation  about  tho 
pro-Germnn  attitude  of  the  Scandinavian  press  is  similarly 
leading  to  feeling  that  may  bring  untoward  results.  Holland 
also,  and  Italy  (to  the  latter  the  Kolnitche  Zeitung  devotes  much 
space),  are  hecoming  still  more  aroused  by  the  arrest  of  their 
shipping,  the  search  processes  initiated,  and  the  removal  of 
German  and  Austrian  passengers.  The  Hamburger  Nachrichten, 
Peater-Lloyd,  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  Berliner  TagebUitt,  and  the 
Prewunjschc  Zeitung  allot  much  space  to  this  phase  of  England's 
international  relations.  When  to  all  these  external  troubles 
and  to  her  full  occupation  at  the  seat  of  war  there  are  added  al 
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home  the  difficulties  of  providing  a  sufficient  food  supply,  the 
embarrassment  of  unemployment,  and  the  dangers  and  loss  to 
her  commerce  by  the  German  cruisers  now  loose,  the  case  of 
England  appears  to  the  German  press  to  be  quite  desperate  and 
liable  to  cause  her  withdrawal  from  the  contest  before  many 
more  days  elapse. 

So  far  us  France  is  concerned,  her  external  difficulties  are  less 
only  as  her  colonial  dominion  is  smaller  and  less  diversified;  and 
at  home,  we  are  told,  such  embarrassments  exist  as  a  dangerous 
royalist  agitation,  which  has  even  got  into  the  Army;  the 
exceedingly  great  nc«“d  caused  by  unemployment  and  a  strait¬ 
ening  of  resources,  which  so  affects  the  population  at  large  that 
many  are  actually  starving.  The  situation  te  so  bad  that, 
according  to  the  Berliner  Tageblalt,  a  great  deal  of  looting  of 
their  own  wounded  and  dead  is  done  by  the  French  themselves 
on  the  battle-fields. 

On  the  Russian  boundaries  all  is  not  harmony.  If  Mohamme¬ 
dans  are  arousing  themselves  against  England  and  France,  their 
objective  includes  also  Russia.  Sho  holds  sway  over  twenty 
millions  who  profess  this  faith,  so  that  Persia  and  Afghanistan 
are  no  less  resolved  to  enter  the  lists  against  her  than  against 
the  other  two  Powers.  The 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  recalls  in  this 
connection  tho  fanaticism  and 
oppression  of  Russian  orthodoxy. 

The  net  result  is,  so  reports  the 
Constantinople  correspondents  of 
the  Prater- Lloyd  and  the  Berliner 
Tngrblatt,  an  outbreak  of  hos¬ 
tilities  on  the  Russian- Persian 
liourulary.  Nearer  home  Finns 
and  Polish  revolutionaries  are 
pictured  as  giving  trouble,  the 
former  being  engaged  in  actively 
opting  conseription. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  field 
of  conflict  Rervia  is  finding  her 
path  anything  hut  smooth,  since 
New  Servia  (the  provinces  gained 
by  her  in  the  Ralkan  conflict)  is 
already  in  insurrection.  And  in 
the  extreme  East,  according  to  the  Frankfurter  Zeilung's  ‘‘un¬ 
official”  advices,  the  Japanese  Government  has  to  contend  with 
a  serious  popular  movement  against  participation  in  the  war. 
Houso-to-house  search  has  brought  to  light  posters  setting 
forth  that  Japan  were  better  employed  in  concern  with  Man¬ 
churia  and  Mongolia  than  in  pulling  Groat  Britain's  chestnuts 
out  of  the  fire. 

The  Kdlnisebc  Zeitung  and  the  Pe.+ler-IAoyd  discern  also  tho 
seeds  of  dispute  among  the  Allies.  Neither  trusts  the  other — 
else  why  tho  agreement  alwmt  making  peace  jointly?  Pin¬ 
pricks  contribute  little  to  cordiality  and  good  feeling.  Such  a 
one  is  the  report**!  bad  treatment  of  English  journalists,  whom 
the  French  staff  kept  jaunting  from  post  to  post  ineffectively. 
And  how  little  England  trusts  Japan  is  shown  by  her  taking  part 
in  tho  Kiaochow  offensive.  “Surely  a  whole  nation  like  Japau 
ought  to  he  enough  to  take  care  of  a  little  place  like  that  and  a 
few  Gcrmaus.” 

The  I'ortcdrfs  quotes  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian  to  the  effect  that  France  cannot  sustain  a  war 
of  two  or  three  years'  duration.  The  Gotcnburger  Hnndelttmann 
pmlicts  complete  victory  over  France  in  two  months,  says  tin* 
Fc*ter-Ll<>ytJ.  “As  soon  as  Verdun  is  taken,  the  development  of 
events  will  In*  rapid.”  “  The  spirit  of  the  German  Army  is  totally 
unaltered,  while  the  French  wait  only  the  opportunity  to  sub¬ 
mit."  Thus  conditions  throughout  the  world  are  declared  to 
point  infallibly  to  German  and  Austrian  success. —  Translations 
>  ole  for  Toe  Litliuuy  Diuest. 


A  ROD  IN  PICKLE  FOR  TURKEY 

URKEY’S  ABRUPT  ENTRY  into  the  war  may  pre¬ 
cipitate  that  punishment  foreseen  by  a  writer  in  the 
Paris  Figaro  as  a  result  of  her  recent  abrogation  of  treaty 
rights  with  regard  to  her  foreign  residents.  The  treaties  with  the 
Powers,  by  which  foreigners  were  not  liable  to  occupation  tax*-* 
and  by  which  offenses  of  aliens  lay  outside  Turkish  jurisdiction, 
are  abrogated,  foreign  post-offices  are  supprest,  and  the  custom* 
duties  increased.  When  the  announcement  of  this  intention 
was  made  some  of  our  American  journals  noted  it  with  repressed 
irritation,  as  has  been  shown  in  these  pages.  But  there  is  uo 
such  modified  feeling  in  the  tone  of  French  comment,  which 
may  be  said  not  unfairly  to  represent  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Allies.  In  the  absence  of  an  Oriental  statement  of  the  ease  wc 
are  confined  to  opinion  on  one  side.  Turkey  hurls  defian-x* 
at  all  Europe,  says  the  Figam  writer,  and  ho  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  even  tho  Germans,  the  “patrons"  of  Emir  Pasha 
and  his  clique,  have  sent  a  protest  to  the  Porte  "for  form's 
sake."  Europe  has  other  cases  just  now,  he  adds,  which  prevent 
her  from  taking  up  Turkey’s  gauntlet.  One  thing  is  certain* 

however,  which  is  that  “the 
Young  Turks  will  lose  nothing 
of  what  is  coming  to  them  be¬ 
cause  they  have  had  to  wait  for 
it.”  The  writer  rates  this  party 
lower  than  Abdul  Hamid,  whom 
they  overthrew  by  their  revolu¬ 
tion,  because  Abdul  was  at  least 
frank  in  his  hatred  of  Christians. 
Disguised  with  a  thin  veneer  of 
civilization,  he  adds,  the  Young 
Turks  fooled  all  Europe  for  a 
time.  But  some  people  soon 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  in  acquir¬ 
ing  a  seeming  polish  from  Euro¬ 
peans  they  were  only  adding  “one 
more  lie  to  their  original  views." 
In  abrogating  the  capitulations, 
the  writer  declares,  Turkey,  as  a 
European  Power,  has  signed  h»T 
death-warrant.  The  warrant  will  bo  executed,  we  are  told, 
while  as  an  Asiatic  Power  the  Arabians  will  see  to  bar  fate. 
That  Turkey  has  mistaken  the  “patience"  of  the  Triple  Entente 
for  "  impotence "  is  the  observation  of  the  Paris  Journal  dn 
Hrlmts,  which  says  that  because  of  the  war  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  permitted  to  commit  various  offenses  without 
protest.  But  this  failure  to  protest,  we  are  reminded,  is  only 
provisional,  and  we  read: 

“Turkey  has  piled  up  provocations  without  having  had  to 
repent  thus  far.  German  generals  have  taken  entire  charge  of 
the  Ottoman  Army,  organized  the  mobilization,  and  reconstructed 
and  armed  the  forts  of  tho  Dardanelles.  Officers,  engineers, 
laborers,  and  soldiers  have  come  into  Constantinople  by  th** 
train-load.  The  Goehrn  and  the  Breslau  took  refuge  in  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  put  up  for  repairs,  and  are  now  cruising  in  the  Hla<  k 
Sea.  .  .  .  But  that  is  not  all.  Impunity  makes  for  courage. 
Since  Scptoml>er  27  the  Dardanelles  have  been  closed  to  com¬ 
mercial  navigation.  All  foreign  9hips  that  happen  to  be  in  the 
Black  Sea  or  on  the  lower  Danube  have  been  blockaded.  This 
occurs  just  at  the  busiest  season  for  international  navigation  in 
these  waters.  The  complete  closure  of  the  Dardanelles  is  a 
direct  provocation  to  Russia  and  to  England,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  a  menace  to  Roumama.” 

• 

While  the  Bordeaux  edition  of  this  journal  holds  that,  if 
Roumania  does  not  want  to  become  "the  victim  of  a  ruinous 
blockade.”  she  should  hasten  the  end  of  the  war  by  attacking 
Austria-Hungary,  the  Paris  edition  believes  that  the  neutrals  in 
Roumania  will  draw  sup|»ort  from  the  patient  policy  of  the  Triple 
Entente. —  Translations  made  for  Tub  Litekahy  Digest. 
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WASTING  A  III  NDKKI)  VALUABLE  BY-PKODUCT8  IN  SMOKE 


OLR  CHIMNEYS  "BELCH  GREAT  VATH  OP  laORUEf  JVH  COLOR*  INTO  THE  AIR."  WHILE  WE  HITT  DYES  AND  OTHER  COAL  BY-PRClDITiTTR  FROM  AHROAD- 


OUR  COMMERCIAL  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 


THE  EUROPEAN  WAR  is  to  make  our  country  rich 
and  prosperous  Iteyond  lielief —but  not  entirely,  or  even 
chiefly,  by  throwing  into  our  hands  the  trade  of  South 
America  or  of  any  foreign  land.  It  is  from  our  own  |Ms>ple 
that  the  riches  are  to  flow.  Nor  is  this  at  all  like  the  economic 
condition  of  the  island  whose  inhabitants  made  their  living  “by 
taking  in  each  other’s  washing.”  The  mechanism  is  explained 
to  us  by  George  H.  Cushing,  who  writes  on  “Prosperity  for 
America”  in  The  Technical  World  Magazine  (Chicago,  Novem¬ 
ber).  What  is  to  happen,  aecording  to  Mr.  Cushing,  is  thnt  we 
nliall  henceforth  produce  for  ourselves  many  things  which  we 
now  buy  from  Europe.  It  is  our  own  trade  that  we  are  to  capture 
from  England  and  Germany.  Commercial  America,  says  Mr. 
Cushing,  was  given  its  biggest  shock  in  fifty  years  when  it 
suddenly  realized,  as  a  result  of  this  war.  how  completely  it  has 
hcen  dcjM-ndent  upon  other  countries  for  many  of  its  noecssitu*. 
It  hud  supposed  that  the  shoe  was  on  the  other  foot.  Surprize 
became  chagrin  when  we  learned  that  wo  might  have  been 
producing  those  things  ourselves,  if  we  had  only  thought  of  it. 
He  goes  on: 

"Wounded  in  its  pride,  this  country  has  at  last  awakened  to 
its  opportunity.  The  story  of  this  awakening  one  day  will 
make  one  of  the  biggest  chapters  in  America's  industry.  I  can 
now  tell  only  of  the  birth  of  a  few  ideas.  I  can  not  clothe 
them  in  the  detail  of  machinery  and  organization  which  must 
come  soon. 

"It  is  to  go  far  too  minutely  into  tho  chemistry  of  steel¬ 
making  to  tell  why  this  is  so.  but  it  iH  true  that  when  the  war 
hegan,  the  steel  business  of  the  United  States  came  very  near  to 
flopping.  One  of  the  elements  in  Bessemer  steel  is  ferro¬ 
manganese.  Wo  had  obtained  this  mainly  from  Europe — or 
Oerruany,  to  be  exact.  With  fresh  supplies  shut  off  and  with 
small  stocks  on  hand,  wo  were  in  a  bud  way.  Then  we  got  ono 
cargo  and  arranged  for  others  from  South  America.  This 
awed  the  steel  mind  and  established  closer  relations  with  our 
icighbor  to  the  south,  but  it  did  not  salve  the  wound  to  tho 
national  pride.  In  fact,  we  were  stung  to  tho  quick  when  wo 
learned  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  that  these  ele¬ 
ments  are  available  in  quantity  in  this  country  and  have  been 
all  along. 

"Our  steel-makers  give  the  assurance  that,  before  the  war  is 
over,  they  will  have  developed  the  deposits  which  yield  those 


elements.  This  will  make  for  tho  real  independence — and 
hence  the  greater  riches* — of  this  country.  This  is  the  lieginning 
of  our  home  program. 

"Another  shock  to  commercial  and  self-contained  America 
came  when  it  discovered  that  while  the  tin  can  is  the  emblem 
of  ch**apness.  and  while  tin  is  the  foundation  of  some  of  our 
richest  industries,  we  mine  no  tin.  All  of  it  that  we  have  and 
use  comes  from  ‘the  other  side.’  Tho  supply  was  interrupted 
for  a  time  and  we  were  in  a  panic.  I  know  of  one  man  who  went 
away  on  a  vacation  and  returned  to  find  himself  richer  by  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  because  he  had  a  stock  of  tin-plate  on 
which  tho  prieo  had  risen.  It  was  with  a  sensation  akin  to 
pain  thnt  we  lenrmd  that  we  have  tin  here  and  should  have 
been  working  in  it  yean  ago.  To  wi|M>  out  this  national  disgrace 
— this  in  a  commercial  sense — 1  am  told  that  enterprising 
eitizens  of  Cincinnati  have  said  they  intend  to  produce  our  tin. 

That  will  add  to  our  riches.  Surely,  it  will  help  to  complete 
our  homo-trade  program. 

"These  things  hurt,  but  ‘the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all’ 
came  in  connection  with  the  thing  which,  with  us,  is  almost  as 
common  ns  dirt.  Tho  United  States  produces  about  *10  per 
cent,  of  the  total  coal  output  of  the  world.  This  giant  coal  pile 
is  a  mine  of  riches.  I^ast  spring,  I  made  a  partial  enumeration  of 
the  commercial  products  which  are  made  from  a  lump  of  coal. 

When  I  was  interrupted — after  two  weeks  of  constant  work — 

I  had  counted  117  separate  articles.  All  of  these  things  wo 
have  hurmsl— or  thrown  through  the  chimney  in  smoko — to 
get  the  three  elementary  things — light,  heat,  and  power. 

"For  example,  all  of  the  anilin  dyes  are  by-products  of  coal. 

Chicago,  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  ami  Cleveland  belch  great  vats 
of  gorgmus  colors  into  the  air  daily  and  then  send  ail  tho  way 
to  Germany  to  buy  a  supply. 

"I  found  also  that  cn>osote  oil  is  a  by-product  of  coal.  This 
is  used  to  preserve  wood  ami  adds  from  200  to  500  per  cent,  to 
its  life.  Wo  buy  between  fifty  million  and  sixty  million  gallons 
of  it  each  year  from  Germany.  This  element  in  the  coal  wo 
either  burn  to  make  heat  or  spill  it  into  the  air  as  smoke.  One 
railroad  manager  told  me  recently  that  it  will  be  neeessary  to 
carbonize  3,500.000  tons  of  coal  to  get  enough  creosote  oil  to 
preserve  the  railroad-ties  used  by  his  lines,  which  make  up  one 
of  the  big  Western  railroad  systems." 

So  soon  as  these  and  dozens  of  similar  facts  became  known, 

Mr.  Cushing  tells  us,  he  began  to  get  all  sorts  of  suggestions  of 
coal  by-products  that  are  going  to  be  produced  in  the  United 
States.  One  engineer  in  Chicago,  who  has  invented  a  coko- 
oven,  will  reclaim  creosote  oil  from  coal.  Another  engineer  in 
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Milwaukee  has  worked  for  years  to  persuade  gas  companies  to 
pul  in  apparatus  that  will  make  dyes.  He  now  expects  his  plan 
to  succeed.  A  group  of  farmers  will  build  a  series  of  ookc- 
ovens  in  eastern  Indiana  and  will — in  addition  to  coke  and  gas — 
produce  the  fertilizer  which  is  so  readily  reclaimed  from  coal. 


HHOOTINO  O UNITE  INTO  PLACE. 

Showing  why  concrete  deposited  in  this  manner  la  called  "  gunltc." 


Also,  a  big  chemical  house  in  New  York  has  made  even  more 
sweeping  statements  as  to  what  it  intends  to  do.  The  writer 
got “8  on : 

“Meanwhile,  there  is  moving  to  completion,  under  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  present  necessity,  some  great  programs.  These  have 
l*een  taking  form  for  years.  .  .  .  Around  the  water-power  plants 
of  the  Blue  Kidge  Mountains  a  great  cotton-spinning  industry 
was  prophesied.  It  was  intimated  that  this  movement  never 
could  realize  its  possibilities  until  a  big  selling  organization — one 
that  had  as  much  scope  as  its  Knglish  competitors  was  formed 
to  distribute  the  product  of  these  mills.  When  that  came,  it 
would  be  possible  to  keep  tin1  raw  cotton  at  home  and  to  ship  the 
manufactured  product  to  nil  the  world.  Because  we  lacked 
such  effective  selling  for  all  mills.  Kngland  was  making  more 
profit  than  we  were  off  our  raw  cotton.  Kngland  was.  in  fact, 
buying  our  raw  cotton  and  was  selling  to  us  the  finished  cotton 
goods. 

“Kngland.  to-day,  is  fighting  quite  as  hard  to  k«*ep  its  hold  on 
the  cotton  market  as  it  is  to  end  militarism  in  Kuropc.  It  wants 
to  avoid  giving  the  United  States  any  necessity  to  convert  its 
raw'  cotton  into  the  finished  product  to  satisfy  the  world’s  need. 
But  Kngland  is  l>oing  drawn  more  and  more  into  the  vortex  in 
Kuropq.  Its  manufacturing  business  is  languishing  for  lack  of 
the  workers  who  are  turning  soldiers.  The  United  States,  to 
.satisfy  a  world  need  of  cotton  goods  and  to  find  a  market  for  its 
raw  iNit ton,  is  Iteing  forced  to  build  more  cotton-mills.  Those 
mills,  Ixs-ausc  their  local  wiling  organizations  can  not  cope  with 
the  situation,  are  distributing  their  product  through  the  big 
New  York  and  Boston  selling  agencies.  In  this  way.  we  an* 
solidifying  our  cotton  business  and  are  giving  to  it  the  one  thing 
that  is  needed.  Incidentally,  we  are  making  a  home -trade 
program  at  the  same  time. 

"This  thing  is  bigger  than  it  seems  to  be  when  first  studied. 
Wo  respond  to  what  appear*  to  be  a  simple  necessity.  That 
seems  to  end  the  incident.  But  it  doesn't.  We  are  becoming 
a  world  commercial  power  without  an  effort.  Cotton  goods 
go  everywhere.  Selling  organizations  which  specialize  in  cotton 
goods  must  ktep  in  touch  with  the  cotton  market  every  when*. 
They  trade  in  China  and  Japan  as  well  as  in  New  York.  Chicago, 
and  San  Francisco.  They  do  a  business  in  South  America  as 
well  os  in  Canada.  Such  expansions  of  the  commerce  of  a  people 
in  any  line  must  widen  the  whole  trade  field  of  that  nation. 

•ice  we  are  rapidly  acquiring  an  international  trade  in  one  line. 


others  must  follow.  Such  things  can  do  nothing  but.  speed  tin 
ultimate  tremendous  prosperity  and  riches  of  this  country. 

“We  are,  right  now  and  in  the  simple  things  which  made  up 
the  every-day  life  of  the  individual,  building  big  and  strong  a 
national  trade  structure  that  must  prevail  and  grow  steadil;. 
for  generations  to  come.  We  are  building  a  new  foreign-trad* 
program.  We  are  filling  out  our  old  home-trade  program. 

“We  are  making  a  feverish  dash  to  master  South  America’s 
markets,  and  we  thus  are  moving  to  consolidate  the  western 
hemisphere  into  a  complete  commercial  unit.  That  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  thing  even  to  think  about.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  being 
forced  to  reach  out  across  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  to  supply 
growing  and  imperative  needs  in  both  direction*.  That  is 
ojiening  friendly  markets  to  us  against  the  time  when  we  will 
need  them  as  an  outlet  for  the  products  of  this  hemisphere.  W* 
arc  playing  the  game  hig  by  doing  only  the  simple  thing  w  hich 
comes  immediately  to  hand. 

"After  seeing  them*  things.  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter.  From  1897  to  1907,  we  expanded  internally 
as  no  nation  on  earth  had  ever  done.  From  1914  to  1924,  wo 
shall  grow  both  at  home  and  abroad  so  tremendously  that  the 
world  will  forgot  the  glory  of  other  periods  while  marveling  at 
what  will  have  been  done  in  those  ten  years." 


CONCRETE  TO  BALK  MISSISSIPPI  FLOODS 

AS  THE  KKSULT  of  recent  experimentation  by  Govern- 
ment.  engineers  in  charge  of  flood-protection  work  on 
the  Mississippi,  it  is  jiossihle  that  the  dike*  built  to 
keep  out  flood-water  from  bottom  lands  along  the  river  may 
hereafter  lie  paved  with  an  impervious  layer  of  concrete  along 
their  riverward  slopes.  It  is  believed  that  with  sueh  protection 
smaller  levees  may  suffice  to  do  the  work,  ami  hence  that  the 
cost  of  protection  may  not  be  greatly  inereas«>d.  Dikes  made  of 
earth  saturated  with  water  have  no  great  protective  value,  and 
the  expectation  is  that  the  concrete  covering  will  keep  the  earth 
of  the  levee  dry  as  well  as  preventing  damage  by  the  friction  of 
the  flood-water  and  in  other  wayii.  Major  C.  O.  Sherrill,  of  the 


HOW  THE  or  SITE  CONCRETE  18  A  TP  LIED. 

The  worker  In  the  previous  picture  1*  scon  In  the  background 


United  States  Engineer  Corps,  describes  his  experiments  thus  in 
Engineering  Xew*  (New  York,  October  8): 

“The  years  1912  and  1918  were  characterized  by  the  greatest 
floods  ever  known  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  efforts  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  local  authorities  to  h<Jd 
these  floods  between  the  levees  are  well  known  to  all.  Th.-se 
efforts,  in  effect,  were  directed  against  2,200,000  cubic  feet  per 
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u»  I»J  ourlMf  of  lu*  fciigirvaenug  lfc»«ra.“  V.cfc 

A  "FLOOD-PROOF”  LEVEE  PAVED  WITH  CONCRETE  ON  ITS  RIVRKWARD  H|/)PES. 
Herr  i  of  on*  foot  In  Ihw  In  pmiwtwl  by  four  inch**  of  monolithic  concrete  on  an  N-foot  crown 


second  of  water  flowing  down  the  river  between  levees  con¬ 
structed  to  grade  for  1,750,000  eubie  f*wt  per  lerond.  As  a 
result,  all  the  levees  were  strained  to  the  utmost  and  every 
known  variety  of  defect  develo|M*d  and  had  to  be  combated. 

*•  It  was  found  that  in  certain  classes  of  soil  excessive  seepage 
and  sand  boil*  occurred,  even  in  the  then  standard  levees. 
To  determine  the  effectiveness  of  various  forms  of  protection, 
the  Fourth  District,  Mississippi  River  Commission,  undertook 
certain  experimental  work,  described  below,  with  a  view  to 
determining  whether  a  smaller  section  levee  protected  with 
gunite  (concrete  deposited  by  the  cement  gun)  over  its  face 
and  with  interlocking  sheet  piling  extending  K  to  10  feet  deep 
at  the  foot  of  the  levee  would  not  decrease  the  percolation  of 
water  through  the  levee  so  as  to  keep  it  dry  for  the  average 
period  of  highest  flood  —namely,  thirty  to  forty  days. 

''The  writer  undertook  them*  ex|»erimcnts  with  the  idea  that 
the  protection  of  levees  in  this  way  would  add  largely  to  the 
friction  of  the  water  flowing  through  the  levee,  due  to  the 
necessity  of  its  passing  over  the  longer  path  around  the  bottom 
of  the  sheet  piling  and  upward  toward  the  surface  against 
gravity  and  frictional  resistance  of  the  soil;  and  that  for  the 
period  during  which  levees  an*  subjected  to  the  pressure  of 
flood-water  this  increased  resistance  to  percolation  would 
probably  delay  the  rim*  of  the  seepage  planes  sufficiently  to  allow 
the  levee  to  remain  dry  until  the  danger  was  passed.  It  has 
been  thoroughly  demonstrated,  moreover,  that  a  dry  levee  of 
any  size  practicable  to  build  is  a  safe  levee,  and  that  any  thor¬ 
oughly  saturated  levee,  no  matter  how  large  its  section,  is  useless 
as  a  means  of  protection . 

“Upon  the  surface  of  the  protected  portions  of  the  levee  was 
placed  either  ordinary  concrete  4  inches  thick,  or  gunite  2  inches 
thick.  The  gunite  was  placed  on  a  levee  of  small  sections, 
namely,  5-foot  crown,  with  slopes  1  and  2,  to  give  it  as  severe 
a  test  as  possible  in  comparison  with  the  ordinary  concrete. 
The  4-ineh  monolithic  concrete  was  placed  on  a  levee  having 
S-foot  crown  and  slopes  1  on  3.  The  largest  section  levee, 
which  is  the  standard  Mississippi  River  Commission  type,  was 
Itft  unprotected  in  order  to  have  a  direct  comparison  between  this 
levee’s  efficiency  and  that  of  the  smaller  protected  sections. 

“Gunite  was  placed  on  the  levee  in  several  different  ways: 
la)  Directly  on  the  levee  itself;  (b)  on  the  levee  with  light  reen- 
forcenient;  (e)  on  gravel  spread  on  the  levee  with  reinforce¬ 
ment  on  the  top:  (d)  on  gravel  with  no  reinforcement.  In  each 
case,  the  top  of  the  sheet  piling  was  incused  for  one  foot  down 
with  gunite  reenforced  by  light  wire  mesh.  The  last  method 
named,  that  is,  gravel  with  no  reinforcement,  having  proved  most 
satisfactory,  it  was  adopted  for  the  hulk  of  the  work.  The 
gravel  was  spread  2  inches  thick  on  the  levee  and  was  then 
treated  with  gunite  to  concrete  it  in  place.  This  was  found  to 
give  a  dense  concrete  practically  impervious  to  water,  as  was 
shown  by  a  basin  constructed  by  this  office.” 


THE  SPREE  DISEASE 

HKX  an  otherwise  sober  and  reputable  citizen  goes 
off  at  intervals  on  prolonged  spree*  or  dehauohes, 
during  which  he  remains  continually  intoxicated  and 
seems  to  have  lost  his  moral  lM*arings,  some  persons  believe 
that  he  is  innately  depraved  and  that  his  vicious  nature  occasion¬ 
ally  asserts  itself  to  such  a  degree  that  he  is  unable  to  control 
it.  Medical  men,  on  the  other  hand,  have  long  recognized  that 
such  persons  are  suffering  from  a  very  dangennis  form  of  mental 
disease,  that  they  are  irresponsible  during  their  lupses  from 
normal  conduct,  and  that  they  need  medical  treatment  and  not 
moral  maxims.  In  a  paper  on  "Periodicity  of  the  Drink  Neu¬ 
roses,"  contributed  to  The  Medical  Record  (New  York,  October 
10),  Dr.  T.  D.  C'rothers,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  groups  some  of  the 
intending  facts  that  l»ear  on  this  mysterious  form  of  periodic 
brain  malady.  He  says: 

“The  drink  neurotic  who  abstains  for  distinct  periods  and 
then  suddenly  breaks  out  with  insane  cravings  for  spirits,  which 
after  a  time  die  away,  only  to  1m*  followed  by  another  outbreak 
of  a  similar  character,  is  an  example  of  those  unknown  cyclic 
degenerations. 

"At  one  time  it  is  a  delirium,  intense,  overpowering,  and 
irresistible,  and  then  a  period  of  quiet  rest,  sanity,  and  complete 
control  comes  on.  At  one  time  it  is  the  rigid  moralist,  strict 
abstainer,  and  sound,  strong  man.  At  another  it  is  the  excessive 
drinker,  immoral,  dishonest,  without  character,  and  reckless 
of  his  act*  and  conduct. 

“To  the  unreasoning  public  and  the  foolish  theorist  this  is 
simply  vice — an  outbreak  of  the  animal  instincts  and  the  Is-ast 
part  of  the  man.  The  most  delusive  and  stupid  theories  have 
become  a  great  literature  in  explanations  of  these  two  widely 
differing  conditions.  The  statement  that  it  is  simply  a  gathering 
and  breaking  of  morbid  energies  and  activities  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  functions,  governed  by  distinct  physical  laws,  is  not 
recognized  to  any  great  extent. 

"Some  facts  common  to  these  conditions  will  show  how 
thoroughly  they  are  physical  and  subject  to  laws  which  are  to  be 
studied.  In  all  probability  fully  60  per  cent,  of  all  inebriates 
and  alcoholics  display  this  periodicity  of  symptoms. 

“In  the  distinct  periodical  drinker  the  free  intervals  are  very 
often  definite  as  to  time,  varying  from  one  week  to  several  years, 
and  in  many  cases  breaking  out  at  intervals  that  are  as  Hxt  and 
unvarying  as  the  movement  of  the  stars.  In  others  this  inter- 
val  of  freedom  from  the  drink  craze  is  variable,  and  in  some 
cases  depends  on  rertain  conditions  which  may  be  often  fore¬ 
cast,  controlled,  and  prevented.  In  others  the  condition*  nr* 
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unknown.  Mini  the  laws  that  govern  their  culmination  anil  explo¬ 
sion  have  not  been  studied.  There  is  a  small  class  of  persons  in 
whom  the  drink  impulse  appears  as  mysteriously  as  the  flash  of 
lightning  in  a  elnudless  sky,  with  no  premonition  or  him  of  the 
eoniing  attaek.  Often  it  disappear*  in  the  same  mysterious  way. 

”An  attempt  at  classification  indicates  several  gmu|M  which 
seem  to  ha\c  fairly  constant  symptoms.  Thus  in  many  east's 
they  may  Is-  called  tin*  insane  impulsive  periodic  inebriates. 
The  free  interval  is  an  unknown  condition,  and  the  return  of  the 
drink  craze  is  ahnipt  and  unexpected.  The  man  will  drink  and 
kws'ome  crazed  at  the  most  inopportune  time,  on  the  eve  of 
marriage  or  some  great  social.  |iolitieai.  or  literary  triumph,  or 
some  business  success,  or  on  a  public  occasion,  or  at  a  funeral, 
where  his  condition  is  most  disastrous  for  his  future. 

“A  very  [Hs»r  young  man  with  a  large  family,  who  had  been 
suiter  for  some  weeks,  was  informed  that  bis  uncle  had  left  him 
an  immense  mini  of  money,  contingent  on  his  remaining  so1*t  for 
one  year.  Immediately  on  hearing  the  news  he  drunk  to  great 
excess  for  w**'ks. 

"The  reaction  w  hen  this  obsession  disappears  and  the  sudden 
realization  of  the  losses  may  precipitate  suicide.  The  remorse 
Is  so  intense  that  death  is  preferred.  Others,  when  the  drink 
craze  passes  off.  show  the  most  intense  anxiety  to  explain  and 
minimize  the  losses  which  they  have  suffered  from,  ami  also 
make  earnest  effort-  to  convince  their  friends  that  this  will  never 
o**-ur  again. 

"The  memory  is  usually  vague,  and  events  of  the  past  are 
uncertain  and  cloudy.  In  others  the  memory  is  clear  and  intact. 
The  reason  and  judgment  seem  to  have  lieen  suddenly  arrest**!, 
and  on  recovery  display  unusual  activity  to  promote  total 
abstinence  in  the  subject  and  his  friends.  The  extreme  delirious 
excitement  to  help  others  and  to  show  the  dangers  from  alcohol, 
and  promote  the  cause  of  total  alistmen***,  so  prominent  in 
revival  meetings,  is  not  infrequently  the  after-effect  of  previous 
alcoholic  excesses.  Sometimes  this  is  manifest**!  in  egotism 
and  childish  ap|>cals  to  credulity,  away  beyond  the  hounds  of 
rational  judgment  and  sense. 

"Another  class  of  these  periodies  exhibit  distinct  premonitory 
symptoms  of  tin*  drink  craze.  Curiously  enough,  they  are 
unconscious  of  these  premonitions.  The  more  common  of  these 
symptoms  an1  d«*gr**-s  of  unusual  excitement  or  depression, 
great  business  energy  or  unusual  apathy.  [sThap*  exaltation  of 
the  emotions  or  depressive  states,  with  fears  of  poverty  and 
sudden  death.  There  is  a  gn-at  variety  of  these  symptoms 
which  take  on  almost  every  form  of  abnormality,  all  leading  up  to 
the  toxic  use  of  spirits,  usually  to  stupor,  and  this  period  is  marked 
by  amnesias  and  delusions  that  are  |***uliar  to  the  person." 

These  periodicities  seldom  appear.  Dr.  (’rot hers  tells  us.  until 
after  twenty  years  of  age.  and  often  sulwide  or  merge  into  som  • 
serious  degeneration  licfore  fifty.  At  flrst  the  paroxysm  is  **«n- 
lin«s!  to  a  few  hours.  Utter  it  may  extend  over  two  or  three 
weeks,  then  Anally  he**»ming  shorter  and  less  intense.  He 
gxs-s  on: 

"The  |ieriodic  drinking,  based  on  a  neurotic  hcn*liiy,  fre¬ 
quently  merges  into  epilepsy,  (avresis.  and  forms  of  insanity, 
marked  by  exultation  and  depression.  The  drink  craze  not 
infrequently  dies  away,  hut  obss-ssions  remain,  sometimes 
■stneent rating  on  widely  differing  objects.  Thus  a  periodic 
drinker  developed  a  craze  for  building  houses,  which  extended 
over  many  yeant,  each  year  building  m  new  house  for  himself, 
with  different  designs  ami  rooms. 

"Another  man  developed  a  craze  for  travel.  Every  few 
months  hi«  would  stop  business  and  go  away,  pursuing  an  aim¬ 
less  journey.  Anot  her  man  has  a  craze  for  dressing,  another  one 
gts's  into  |H»lilii"*.  another  liecomos  a  reformer,  and  so  on  through 

an  almost  infinite  list  of  activity . 

% 

"The  periodic  return  of  the  drink  paroxysm  should  be  tmit«*l 
successfully,  and  can  he  broken  up  by  a  great  variety  of  methods 
and  mean*.  The  fact  that  one  at  intervals  is  possest  writh  the 
desire  for  drink  is  a  very  serious  one.  and  should  not  Is-  treated 
lightly.  The  fact  that  one  is  able  to  stop  after  tin*  period  is 
over  is  no  evidence  of  strength,  hut  is  d***id**ily  suspicious  of  a 
scry  grave  spasmodic  disease  that  will  terminate  fatally. 

"Such  persons  should  be  taught  the  gravity  of  their  condi¬ 
tion  and  chcouragi*l  to  seek  help  from  the  physician  on  the  first 
approach  of  the  paroxysm,  and  in  this  way  break  up  its  return, 
•  lien  Is-come  built  up  and  re*tor»*l  so  a*  to  overcome  the  next 
onset. 

“Here  is  a  field  for  practical  physicians  of  the  utmost  im- 

•ruuiee,  with  possibilities  of  restoration  Is-yond  any  present 

ticeptioa." 


FALLACIES  OF  THE  WAK 

HE  VERACIOUS  COKHKSPONDKNT.  saved  by  a 
merciful  fate  from  exposing  himself  at  tin*  front  in  the 
present  war,  and  not  even  allowed  to  interview  the 
commanding  generals  at  their  r**speetive  headquarters,  solace- 
himself,  while  eating  his  heart  out  beyond  hearing  of  the  big 
guns,  by  devising  tales  of  their  hign**ss  and  of  their  fatal  effect.-, 
which  will  hanlly  hold  water — at  least,  so  we  are  uasun*!  in  a 
leading  editorial  by  Thr  Seim  tide  American  <  New  York.  OetoU-r 
17 1.  This  pa|sT.  noting  the  complaints  of  the  daily  pre— 
regarding  the  seven*  i**nsorship  exercised  over  news  from  the 
seat  of  war.  express***  the  opinion  that  it  would  Is*  better,  in  som* 
res|K*-ts.  for  tin-  public  if  the  censor's  blue  pencil  were  us**i  even 
more  fr***ly  than  it  is.  The  writer  gis's  on: 

"We  refer  to  tin*  sensational  and  misleading  t**-bnieal  al>- 
surditi**  which  from  time  to  time  arc  pass**!  by  tin*  censor  and 
pennitted  to  go  broadcast  over  the  world  for  the  confusion  and 
bewilderment  «>f  the  public,  which  is  weary  of  rumors  and  asks 
only  for  the  facts . 

"The  military  censor  knows  perfectly  well  that  all  the  stat.- 
ments  which  have  been  g«»ing  the  round  of  the  press  regarding 
mobile  Ift-indi  guns  us**l  by  the  German*,  shrapnel  which  can 
annihilate  a  whole  nginient  with  a  single  hurst  of  one  shell,  Iiigh- 
ex plosive  shells  who-*-  di<uth-d**diug  gases  kill  a  company  of 
infantrymen  without  leaving  a  murk  u|sm  ih»*ir  Ixslies;  he  know- 
full  well,  we  say,  that  most,  if  not  all.  of  this  talk  is  the  veriest 
kind  of  rubbish. 

"That  these  absurdities  an*  too  oflen  received  at  their  fa**- 
value  is  proved  by  the  number  of  inquiries  which  **»me  to  this 
oflice,  asking  for  further  tletails  n*spccliug  the***  appalling 
weapons  of  modern  warfare. 

"In  the  first  pbu*',  then,  l«*t  it  he  understood  that  the  ItWinch 
German  mobile  siege-gun  *io*'s  not  **xisl  and  pruliahly  never  w  ill 
exist.  It  is  p*issible  that  some  siege-guns  **f  this  calilier  have 
been  built  for  fixl  fortifications,  but  certainly  never  as  mobile 
*iege-guns»  to  lie  carried  with  an  arqi.v  in  the  field.  The  larg.-t 
field  sieg«>-guri  is  the  huge  11-inch  howitzer  or  moitar.  .  .  . 
It  was  a  great  feat  on  the  part  of  the  Krupp  firm  to  produce  a 
gun  of  this  size,  weight,  and  power  that  could  U>  transported 
with  an  army  over  the  highways  of  a  hostile  country,  anti  g«> 
into  action  ou  its  own  mount,  without  preliminary  foundation 
work,  for  the  reduction  of  fortifications  from  live  to  seven  mile- 
distant.  Broadly  speaking,  the  weights  both  of  a  gun  und  its 
ammunition  increase  u*  the  cube  of  the  calilx'r.  This  means 
that  a  mobile  Ifi-inch  sii*gi«-gun  complete  would  w.-igli  something 
over  100  tons,  and  its  shell  would  Is-  approximately  one  ton  in 
weight.  The  finest  macadam,  brick,  or  <*inerete  rout*  way  would 
he  crush!  down  under  such  a  haul,  even  supposing  tlml  traction- 
engine*  of  sufficient  power  and  number  «*>uld  be  link**l  up  to 
transport  it.  It  may  have  been  done;  hut  we  doubt  it. 

“Another  fallacy  is  that  of  the  whoh'salo  annihilation  of 
troops  caused  by  bursting  slirupuel.  More  than  on**'  we  have 
Is*>n  asked  to  explain  what  kind  of  a  shell  it  is  which,  in  bursting, 
discharges  a  shower  of  bullets  ‘which  will  kill  every  man  within 
a  rectangle  seventy  .van is  square.’  The  answer  is  that  no  such 
shell  has  been  invented,  and  never  will  Is-.  .  .  .  The  shrapm-1 
shell  contains  Jt halls  which,  when  the  shell  bursts  in  the 
proper  position  above  the  enemy's  troops,  will  cover  an  anw  of 
ground  elliptical  in  form.  The  area  is.  roughly,  about  t.I.OtKl 
square  feet.  Now  any  on**  can  calculate  for  himself  that,  if  the 
dispersion  is  fairly  even,  then*  will  be  an  average  of  one  l*all  i.. 
each  1U0  square  f***t  of  spa***  covered,  «»r  say.  on**  ball  to  each 
square  measuring  almut  eleven  f***t  *»ti  a  side.  If  the  lru**|*> 
und«T  fire  an*  in  a  1  reach,  with  only  li*-a*l  and  shoulders  exposed, 
and  with.  say.  three  feet  interval  between  the  men.  it  will  he 
seen  that  th**  chances  of  a  bullet  finding  its  man  are  one  in  one 
hundred  for  each  bursting  shell. 

“Even  more  ridiculous  an*  the  stories  about  th**  killing  of 
groups  of  men  by  the  shock  and  the  poisonous  gas*-*  of  exploding 
shells.  Mon*  than  once,  in  describing  th**  trenches  or  city- 
streets  after  a  battle,  or  houses  that  had  been  under  sbell-fire, 
correspondents  have  spoken  of  the  dead  being  found  without  a 
single  scratch  upon  their  bodies  and  preserving  exactly  the 
attitude  in  which  they  stood  or  sat.  when  this  mysterious  engine 
of  destruction  smote  them.  The  shock  of  exploding  steel  may 
produce  deafness  and  temporary  unconsciousness;  but  if  the 
explosions  take  place  near  enough  to  produce  death,  tin*  men 
affected  will  Is-  hurled  by  the  blast  in  every  direction. 

"Then  there  is  the  subject  of  boiub-drupping  from  aeroplane* 
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and  dirigible*.  regarding  whom*  ruilitarv  value  a*  a  nivalis  of 
reducing  fortification*  or  even  of  destroying  cities  there  is  in  the 
puldie  mind  a  greatly  exaggerated  estimate. 

•We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  one  of  the  German  ll-ineh 
siege-guns,  aided  by  range-finder*  and  observers  at  the  end  of  a 
measured  base-line,  would  plaee  mon*  shells  within  a  fort  in  a 
'■ingle  hour  than  the  whole  M««et  of  German  dirigibles  could  do 
in  an  all-day  attack.” 

Despite  this  exposition  of  the  subject,  the  daily  press  of 
<  letuber  20  eonlains  t  he  statement  t  hat  the  Krupps  an*  so  pleased 
with  the  e(T«*et  produced  bv  their  10-inch  guns  that  they  an* 
now  pre]  wiring  to  turn  out  22-inch  and  even  2!t-iiich  one*.  Is 
The  Scientific  American  wrong,  or  has  the  enforced  idleness  of 
the  war  com>s|K>ndent  stimulated  his  imagination  to  still  greater 
activity? 


<;as-poisomn<;.  a  cold-weather  pertl 

THH  FATAL  KKKKCTH  of  carbon  monoxid.  which 
rapidly  «*aum*s  death  when  bn-athed  even  in  minute 
quantities,  have  long  been  known,  but  it  is  now  being 
found  out  that  Is-sidc-  such  cam**  of  acute  |M>isoning  this  gas  is 
<tt|u»ble  of  producing  very  serious  and  Imffiing  rase*  of  chronic 
|M>ix4>ning  when  air  onl>  slightly  tainted  with  it  is  breathed  for 
|H*rio<i'  of  w*s*ks  or  months.  This  kuow'ledgc  is  of  the  gravest 
importance  to  the  general  public,  since  thus  gas  is  found  in 
illuminating-gas  and  heating-gas,  esjH<cially  when  these  an* 
partly  composed  of  water-go*.  Thus  a  very  tiny  leak  ip  a  gits- 
I»i|s*  might  surth-e  to  lilwralc  enough  **arbon  monoxid  in  the 
course  of  months  to  affect  disastrously  the  health  of  every  memlier 
of  a  family.  The  gas  is  formed  also  in  stoves  and  furnaces  when 
slow  hurtling  takes  place.  Moreover,  it  is  said  to  bo  cupahle 
of  passing  through  the  pores  of  red-hot  iron.  Hence  it  might 
readily  |n»s*  into  the  atmosphere  of  sUm*-heal**d  schoolroom* 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  cause  lassitude  and  headache,  or  even 
more  serious  affections,  among  the  pupils.  A  case  was  recently 
reported  also,  of  ratal  |M>i*oning  of  two  men  in  Bridgeport. 
Conn.,  by  carbon  monoxid  entiling  from  tin*  exhaust-pipe  of  a 
gasoline-engine  operating  in  a  pit. 

In  a  late  iitnnlsT  of  Lnrou**r  MihmucIU  (Paris),  Dr.  Henri 
Bouquet  treats  the  subject  at  length,  and  his  warnings  should  be 
widely  disseminated.  We  r»*ad : 

"Carbon  monoxid  i*  the  more  dangerous  since  it  can  not  be 
detwtwl  by  taste  or  odor.  It  is  dangerous  even  when  the  at¬ 
mosphere  contains  un  extremely  small  proportion  of  it.  but  in 
order  to  Is*  fatal  to  men.  dogs,  or  eats,  it  must  be  present  in  a 
minimum  quantity  of  1 1  to  I  |**r  cent.  It  acts,  at  least  in  acute 
intoxications,  by  asphyxiation.  It  llxi**  upon  the  hemoglobin 
of  the  blood  and  forms  with  it  a  stable  combination,  thus  causing 
the  hemoglobin  to  Iteeome  incapable  of  carrying  the  oxygen 
needed.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  the  red  txirpusrlc 
is  destroyed.  .  .  .  The  n«*rve-« -enters  read  against  this  intoxica¬ 
tion  by  lowering  the  tenijs*  ratlin*  and  iliminishing  the  oxida¬ 
tions.  But  this  reaction  Ihcodihk  insufficient  if  the  cause  of  the 
jKiisoning  is  too  prolonged  or  too  violent.” 

A  curious  feature  of  this  form  of  poisoning  is  that  its  victims 
stand  a  I  letter  chance  of  recovery  if  they  remain  extended  and 
motionless  than  if  they  an*  made  to  walk  and  move  alsnit. 
While  acute  poisoning  generally  o<*ciirs  in  confined  place-*,  it 
sometinn*s  occurs  iu  the  open  air.  when  the  pro|iortion  of  the 
gas  inhaled  is  very  large,  as  in  the  ncigldiorhood  of  furnaces, 
lime-kiln*.  gas-works,  etc.  It  is  said  to  Is*  due.  however,  in  the 
great  majority  of  «*am*s.  to  defects  in  h«*ating  apparatus,  especially 
those  where  the  burning  i*  slow.  It  may  also  l*e  produced  at 
a  distance  by  d«*feets  in  pipes  carrying  off  smoke  and  gases  of 
combustion.  The  first  symptoms  are  violent  headaches, 
vertigo,  constriction  of  the  temples,  ringing  of  the  ears,  halluci¬ 
nations.  shivering,  and  an  irresistible  desire  to  sleep.  Even  when 
the  victim*  of  acute  coses  recover  it  is  said  that  they  suffer  for 
many  week*  from  physiual  and  intellectual  torpor,  and  at  time* 
also  from  mental  troubles,  paralysis,  trembling,  and  pain*  in  the 


head.  Different  people  differ  greatly  in  the  power  of  resistance 
to  this  poison,  so  that  a  number  of  persons  exposed  at  the  same 
time  may  vary  greatly  in  the  length  of  survival  or  possibility  of 
restoration. 

"The  treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  oxygen  a*  abundantly 
a*  possible.  It  should  he  used  in  inhalations  and  also  in  sub¬ 
cutaneous  injections,  which  are  both  more  efficacious  and  easier 
to  administer.  The  transfusion  of  blood  is  a  logieul  procedure 
in  such  eases,  and  u*e  should  lie  made  likewise  of  the  ordinary 
manipulations  in  cases  of  asphyxiation." 

As  a  mean*  of  detection  when  the  presence  of  this  gas  is  feared 
it  is  recommended  to  keep  a  bird,  or  some  other  small  animal, 
in  a  cage,  since  these  an*  peculiarly  susceptible  to  this  poison, 
and  soon  revive*.  Certain  chemical  methods  of  detection  arc 
also  us»*d.  the  most  practical  I  icing  the  reduction  of  ammonia<’al 
silver  nitrate,  which  turns  brown  under  the  influence  of  this  ga*. 

Chronic  cam**  of  this  jioison  an*  doubtless  far  more  coin i non 
than  has  hitherto  lieen  suspected,  since  the  effects  an*  slow  and 
subtle,  and  the  symptoms  an*  such  as  tnay  be  present  in  various 
disease*.  It  is  not  improliable.  indeed.  that  many  ease*  of 
illness  n*allv  due  to  this  liave  been  wrongly  diagnosed,  and 
consequently  ineffectually  treated. 

"Tile  most  frequent  cause  of  ehrotlie  cam**  is  tile  Urn*  of  de¬ 
fective  heating  apparatus  which  allow  small  quantities  of  the 
gas  to  escape  during  long  |ieri<>d*.  Badly  managed  hot-air 
furnace*  and  fi*sun*s  iu  the  pipe*  of  chimneys  may  come  in  this 
category  as  well  a*  slow  combustion  apparatus  which  remain  the 
most  dangerous  of  all.  Bui  this  intoxication  also  often  has  a 
professional  origin,  and  is  met  with  among  cook*.  chauffeurs, 
and  engine-driver*,  miner*,  laundress'**,  employees  of  gas-works, 
and  laborers  who  commonly  breathe  air  vitiated  by  the  leaking 
or  the  intensive  employment  of  illuminating-gas. 

"The  rt.vmptom*  of  such  chronic  oxycarlionixui  an*  mani¬ 
fested  after  a  variable  length  of  time,  which  may  In*  quite 
extended  and  may  Im*  appn-ciahly  mitigaUsI  when  the  subject 
escapes  the  action  of  the  toxic  ga*  for  a  sufficient  |M*riod.  Hi*n' 
one  must  accuse  not  only  the  combination  of  the  carbon  monoxid 
with  the  hemoglobin  of  the  blood,  but  al*o  its  toxic  action  on 
the  tissue*  with  which  it  w  brought  iu  contact  by  the  blood- 
corpuscles.” 

The  symptom*  in  chronic  cam**  include  asthenic  muscular 
weakness,  vertigo  similar  to  that  caused  by  alcoholic  poisoning, 
paralysis  (often  attacking  the  muscles  of  the  eye),  difficulty 
of  coordination,  and  convulsive  movement*.  Other  nervous 
troubles  lire  pain*  in  the  head,  especially  in  the  frontal  region, 
neuralgia*  (sciatic),  lo<*al  anesthesia*,  vasomotor  disorder, 
arterial  spasms,  in  the  first  rank  of  which  may  be  placed  "oph¬ 
thalmic  migraine,”  swellings,  and  tropic  trouble*.  Likewrisu 
mental  activity,  memory,  and  sleep  an*  seriously  disturlwd,  and 
then*  may  be  torpor,  loss  of  will-power,  and  even  characteristic 
psychoses.  Other  troubles  an*  listed  by  the  author  of  the 
article  us  follows: 

"A*  concerns  the  circulative  system  we  note  palpitations, 
syncopes,  toxic  angina  p**ctori*  (false  angina  pectoris),  and  a 
very  characteristic  anemia  (which  often  attacks  cooks  in  this 
form,*.  The  digestive  apparatus  does  not  escape;  dyspepsia  is 
present.  .  .  .  Some  authors  have  admitted  that  chronic  oxy- 
earhonism  nmy  be  the  origin  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
(Bwmiier.) 

"The  danger  of  such  earn**  of  poisoning  i*  doubled  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  often  mi-diagnosed,  the  symptoms  being 
infinitely  variable  and  diverse,  and  the  attention  l)eing  rarely 
enough  attracU*d  to  a  source  of  peril  which  nets  in  most  eases 
only  with  extreme  slowness.  The  treatment  should  Is*  symptom¬ 
atic  above  all,  and  its  most  important  feature  consists  in  re¬ 
moving  the  subject  from  the  action  of  the  poison.” 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  "coal-gas”  which  often  escapes 
from  furnaces,  etc.,  when  the  combustion  is  imperfect  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  os  illuminating-gas.  but  may  contain  an  even 
higher  percentage  of  the  deadly  carbon  monoxid.  Charcoal 
burner*  also  give  off  considerable  quantities  of  this  gn-. 
Tranalalion  made  far  Tut  Litebahy  Digest. 
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SAFEGUARDING  OUR  PUBLIC  ART 


PUBLIC  ART  is  growing  at  such  a  rate  among  us  that 
some  wiw  measures,  of  public  protection  seem  advisable. 
Indeed,  so  rapidly  an*  the  memorials  of  public  personages 
multiplying  that  "friends  of  the  candidates  for  metallic  immor¬ 
tality  find  difficulty  in  snatching 
suitable  sites  from  the  traffic 
that  congests  the  streets  of  the 
fast-growing  cities."  Realizing 
this.  Mr.  Charles  Moore  pre¬ 
sents  to  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Arts  some  suggestions 
respecting  the  choice  of  men  to 
execute  these  projected  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  public  highway. 

He  finds  of  prime  necessity  the 
aid  of  competent  professional 
advice  both  at  the  outset  and 
also  during  the  execution  of  the 
work,  and,  in  the  case  of  com¬ 
petitions,  “a  thoroughly  pre¬ 
pared  program,  and  a  com¬ 
petent,  unbiased  professional 
jury,  whose  award  shall  pn*- 
vail  without  question."  When 
the  task  of  supplying  works  of 
public  art  is  entrusted  to  a 
commission  of  laymen,  as  is 
usually  the  case.  Mr.  Moore 
hook  an  amusing  transforms 
lion  often  occurring,  ami  in  Art 
and  Pragma  (November)  views 
it  from  an  experience  of  twenty- 
five  years  as  a  layman,  called 
upon  to  assist  in  the  selection  of 
men  to  execute  works  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  and  semipublic  character: 

“  By  some  miracle  of  tran¬ 
sit  hxtun  tint  ion  the  men  selected 
suddenly  become  judges  of  art 
and  artists.  Two  out  of  the 
three  commissioners  will  peruse 
with  zeal  the  laudatory  biog¬ 
raphies  sent  them  by  zealous 
artists  seeking  the  job;  and 
they  gaze  with  profound  knowl¬ 
edge  at  the  submitted  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  executed  work 
of  these  self-advertising  artists. 

The  third  commissioner,  a  busy 
business  man,  comes  late  to 
the  meetings,  and.  on  being 
appealed  to,  selects  from  the 
pictures  the  most  romantic 
presentation  of  a  subject,  and 
with  an  air  of  finality  declares. 

‘I  don’t  profess  to  know  much 
about  art.  but  this  one.  fills  my  eye!’  His  fellow  commis¬ 
sioners  bow  to  the  superior  wisdom  of  the  successful  man,  and 
selection  of  the  artist  is  made  accordingly.  Thereupon  the 
members  of  the  commission  become  the  active  partisans  of  the 
man  of  their  choice;  and  the  more  obscure  he  is,  the  greater 
credit  they  take  to  themselves  for  having  discovered  genius. 
"Then*  is,  however,  a  better  side  to  the  matter.  There  are 
'•nmismons  made  up  of  modest  laymen  who  earnestly  desire  to 
'•*  the  work  entrusted  to  them  executed  by  competent  artists, 
"■'her  architects,  sculptors,  or  painters.  These  commissioners 


often  go  wrong  because  they  do  not  know  the  method  of  procedurv 
calculated  to  obtain  good  results.” 

Mr.  Moore  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  first  duty  of  an  art 
commission  composed  of  laymen  is  to  obtain  a  competent 

professional  adviser. 

"In  every  city  there  is  usu¬ 
ally  to  be  found  one  or  more 
architects  of  ability,  taste,  and 
public  spirit.  The  arehit*«*- 
tural  profession  is  calculated  to 
bring  the  practitioner  in  tou<-h 
with  artists  in  the  kindred 
professions  of  sculpture,  paint¬ 
ing,  and  landscape  architec¬ 
ture.  Moreover,  the  architect 
deals  with  builders  and  con¬ 
tractors,  who  have  their  place 
in  the  ex«*eution  of  the  work. 
Ho  knows  all  the  tricks  of  the 
trades,  whether  artistic  or  me¬ 
chanical.  He  may  have  hit- 
favorites  among  artists,  but 
usually  he  can  be  relied  on  to 
recommend  the  best  men.  Of 
course*  it  is  assum'd  that  the 
adviser  himself  is  not  to  be 
considered  in  the  selection.  If 
the  competition  is  one  involv¬ 
ing  architecture,  it  may  be 
best  to  seek  an  adviser  from 
out  of  towm.  The  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  adviser  should  be 
generally  recognized  ability,  a 
sense  of  public  service  demands, 
and.  above  all,  the  possession 
of  artistic  standards. 

"The  next  thing  to  be  de¬ 
cid'd  is  as  to  whether  the  artist 
is  to  be  obtained  by  direct  selec¬ 
tion  or  by  means  of  a  competi¬ 
tion.  For  many  and  valid  rea¬ 
sons  direct  selection  is  prefer¬ 
able.  Artists  of  establish'd 
reputation  usually  have  a* 
much  work  offend  to  them  a* 
they  can  do.  Therefore  they 
rarely  enter  open  competitions; 
and  in  some  professions  they 
never  do.  Moreover,  compel  t- 
tkma,  even  under  the  best 
auspices,  an*  uncertain  in  their 
results  and  an*  expensive  to 
the  participants,  so  that  artists 
avoid  them  whenever  they  can 
do  so. 

"  In  cast*s  where  direct  telc«*- 
lion  is  to  Ik*  made,  the  profes¬ 
sional  adviser,  after  full  con¬ 
sultation  as  to  the  project  to 
be  executed.  suggi*sts  a  number 
of  artists,  any  one  of  whom 
should  be  able  to  design  and  to 
carry  out  the  work  in  hand.  And  here  it  may  be  remark'd  that 
the  ability  to  make  an  at  tractive  sketch  and  the  ability  successfully 
to  cam.-  that  sketch  into  execution  an*  two  separate  things,  and 
that,  of  the  two,  the  ability  to  execute  is  by  far  the  more  impor¬ 
tant.  Too  much  emphasis  can  not  Ik*  laid  on  this  consideration, 
and  yet  it  is  tho  point  most  often  overlooked  by  the  layman.  ’ 

Competitions  seem  still  to  lie  a  necessary  evil,  says  Mr. 
Moore,  because  of  a  mistaken  idea  prevalent  among  tho  people 
that  competitions  lead  to  the  discovery  of  new  artists. 
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EDWIN  BOOTH  AS  HAMLET 
By  Edmond  T.  Quinn. 

The  *tatuo,  »eipcted  from  ed«ht  competitive  models  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  PUyrra  assisted  by  three  sculptors,  to  be 
erected  by  the  Player*  Club  In  tSmmrcry  Park.  New  York. 
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“Competitions  may  1**  mitigated  by  limiting  the  number  of 
artists  invited  to  rompete,  and  then  paying  each  artist  an 
amount  sufficient  to  cover  the  necessary  expense  of  making  the 
preliminary  sketches.  A  competition  involve**  a  program  and  a 
jury.  The  program  is  prepared  by  the  professional  adviser; 
its  provisions  arc  governed  by  the  rules  for  competitions  adopted 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  or  whatever  national 
society  represents  the  particular  profession.  These  rules  embody 
the  experience  of  that  profession  in  dealing  with  the  difficulties 
and  perplexities  involved  in  competitions,  and  they  aim  to 
protect  both  the  artist  and  the  patron.  The  program  also  states 
the  local  conditions  surrounding  the  problem.  The  more  exact 
and  carefully  prepared  the  program,  the  less  difficulty  the  jury 
finds  in  arriving  at  a  decision.  Conversely,  the  looser  the 
program,  the  more  room  for  differences  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  the  jurors. 

“The  jury  should  In*  select**!  by  the  commission  from  a  list 
prepan-d  by  the  professional  adviser.  N'o  layman  should  act 
as  a  juror.  An  artist,  no  less  than  a  person  under  indictment, 
is  entitled  to  a  jury  of  Ins  peer*.  Kven  the  artist  as  a  juror  may 
l>e  bias**!  by  facile  rendering  and  clever  sketches,  and  not  every 
artist  has  correct  standards  of  judgment,  but  the  chanot*  an* 
that  by  professional  ability  and  ex|**rience  the  artist  is  qualified 
to  pass  judgment,  whereas  the  layman  is  hopelessly  incompetent 
to  compare,  to  analyze,  and  to  reach  a  decision  on  a  problem 
out  of  his  line  of  thought . 

“It  should  1**  underst«Hsl  that  competitions  arc  only  for  the 
selection  of  the  artist;  that  every  work  of  url  is  a  growth  and 
is  developisl  in  the  making,  and  is  subject  to  restudy,  and  to 
professional  consultation  and  criticism  during  its  execution. 
Given  all  these  conditions  at  their  best,  the  n-sult  is  on  the  lap 
of  the  gods.” 

NUT  UP  ON  NIETZSCHE 

OMKTH1NG  of  a  subsidiary  war  is  just  now  raging  among 
the  ranks  of  the  Allied  sympathizers  over  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  Nietzsche  in  tin*  present  imbroglio.  What  seems 
to  develop  is  a  sorry  deficiency  in  the  “culture”  of  these  com¬ 
batants,  and  the  worst  offender  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Xietzsehian  ranks  is  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  who  wrote  to  the  news¬ 
papers  that  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  destruction  wrought  at 
Heims  was  predetermined,  “it  will  strongly  suggest  that  a  dis¬ 
astrous  blight  upon  the  glory  and  nobility  of  that  great  nation 
has  been  wrought  by  the  writings  of  Nietzsche,  with  his  followers, 
Trvitsehke,  Bernhardi,  etc."  Following  this,  Mr.  (\  M.  S. 
MeLcllan,  the  author  of  “The  Belle  of  New  York”  and  “Oh, 
Oh,  Delphine,"  writes  to  the  London  ChronicU  saying  that  it's 
high  limo  "some  one  of  real  authority  in  the  w*orld  of  letters 
took  this  matter  up  seriously,"  for  he  overhears  “the  present 
generation  of  Berlin  professors  laughing  at.  us."  and  thinks 
“something  ought  to  be  done  to  prevent  our  literary  men 
persisting  in  their  unwarrant««d  repetition  of  a  senseless  libel.” 
The  librettist  goes  on: 

"Bernhardi  npver  quotes  from  or  mentions  the  name  of 
Nietzsche  throughout  his  notorious  hook,  and  as  for  Treitschke, 
how  could  he  ever  follow  a  writer  who  repeatedly  exprest  the 
utmost  contempt  for  him  and  his  theories?  And  then,  you 
know,  Mr.  Hardy  simply  puts  himself  out  of  court  as  a  critic 
with  any  claim  to  delicate  observation  when  he  says:  ‘Nietzsche 
and  his  school  seem  to  have  eclipsed  in  Germany  the  elom- 
rcasoned  philosophies  of  sueh  men  as  Kant  and  Schopenhauer.' 
The  bracketing  of  Kant  with  Schopenhauer  is  one  of  the  quaint- 
•■st  literary  curiosities  I  have  ever  encountered.  Kant  may  be  a 
done  reasoner;  indeed,  I  fancy  his  reasoning  is  so  close  as  to  be 
impenetrable  to  all  but  expert  mathematicians,  astronomers,  and 
dee|>-Hca  divers.  But  Schopenhauer!  A  dear,  delightful  weaver 
of  airy  trifles,  whose  essay  on  Woman,  one  of  the  finest  pii'ces  of 
humor  ever  perpetrated,  is  the  only  thing  that  keeps  his  memory 
green  even  among  people  who  finally  read  everybody.” 

Another  man  who  is  terribly  upset  by  Mr.  Hardy's  reference 
to  the  mad  German  philosopher  is  Mr.  Thomas  Bcecham, 
purveyor  of  pills,  grand  opera,  and  Russian  ballet  to  the  British 
public.  “Anything  that  emanates  from  Mr.  Hardy,”  he 
observes,  "is  carefully  read  and  welcomed  with  complete  faith 
by  a  large  number  of  seriously  minded  people  who  accept  more 
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or  less  unconditionally  the  assertions  of  celebrated  men,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  literary  reputation.”  All  the  more,  he  thinks,  is 
Mr.  Hardy  to  be  “blamed  for  his  light-minded  and  ill-con¬ 
sidered  attack  on  a  writer  with  whose  works  he  is  obviously 
very  slightly  acquainted.”  Going  on: 

"To  me,  an  old  student  of  Nietzsche,  it  is  only  too  evident  that 
Mr.  Hardy's  criticisms  of  this  remarkable  man  are  founded  on 
the  most  superficial  basis  of  knowledge,  and  provide  a  deplorable 
example  of  that  ignorance  which  has  prevailed  for  over  a  genera¬ 
tion  in  this  country  of  matters  concerning  real  German  life  and 
thought. 

"As  one  of  the  few  who  have  never  disguisinl  their  views  on 
this  subject,  and  who  have  often  brought  themselves  into 
collision  with  those  others  in  this  country  who  have  thought  it  a 
part  of  their  duty  to  support  the  claims  and  pretensions  of 


GERMAN  VIEW  OK  ART  AS  DEFENSE. 

You  shoot  behind  me-^-you  Ho  behind  me. 

Out  you  are  assaulting  the  apex  of  civilization. 

— Krwka  In  Utk  (Berlin)©. 

modern  German  culture,  I  have  resolutely  attacked,  publicly 
and  privately,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  the  mental  and  moral 
decadence  of  Germany,  its  utter  bankruptcy  on  the  higher  planes 
of  art  and  philosophy.  For  during  an  entire  generation  Ger¬ 
many,  winch  formerly  occupied  a  fairly  exalted  plat*)  on  the 
arctic  heights  of  spiritual  life,  has  taken  a  headlong  fiight 
down-hill  into  the  valley  of  the  grossest  materialism,  and  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  that  country  which  was  once  described 
by  Lord  Lytton  as  ‘a  nation  of  dreamers  and  poets,'  and  which 
during  the  nineteenth  century  has  contributed  so  gloriously 
to  literature,  music,  and  philosophy,  there  has  been  found  only 
one  man  to  raise  his  voice  against  this  terrible  national  tendency, 
to  devote  his  whole  career  to  arresting  the  final  vulgarization  of 
all  German  thought,  who  shattered  his  life-forces  on  the  un¬ 
breakable  rock  of  German  philistinism,  and  whose  marvelously 
subtle  brain  and  superrefined  organism  at  last  gave  way  under 
the  strain  of  the  splendid  but  hopeless  task  he  had  taken  upon 
himself.  It  is  Friedrich  Nietzsche.  And  how  this  gladiator 
of  real  culture,  the  ‘good  European'  and  keen  hater  of  all 
nationalistic  ‘termini'  and  Jingoism,  must  now  lie  turning  in  his 
grave  at  lieing  daily  placed  in  the  same  category  with  men  like 
Treitschke  and  Bernhardi  (the  former  being  a  particular  object 
of  his  detestation)  and  regarded  as  the  spiritual  father  of  modern 
Germany.” 

But  that  the  identification  of  the  Xietzschian  doctrines  with 
the  present  temper  of  the  German  people  lias  some  ground- 
belief  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Paul  Elmer  Moore  in  the  New 
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Nation.  “Tin'  mhhIImI  spirit  of  militarism  has  not  boon  <*on- 
ftm-d  to  a  clique  of  Prussian  olRwre,"  he  observes,  “hut  has 
sunk  deep  into  the  hearts  of  the  German  people."  The  unanim¬ 
ity  of  the  German  press,  the  documents  sent  to  this  country 
by  the  most  eminent  scholars,  "the  readiness  of  the  leading 
poets  and  moralists  of  the  land  to  condone  the  worst  vandalism 
of  the  Ann v,"  show  that  something  is  at  work  "dilTereut  from 
the  patriotism  that  is  solidifying  other  «*ountri»-s."  He  goes  on: 

"All  this  we  of  America,  who  are  so  far  from  the  cont«*st  as  to 
stand  as  it  were  in  the  (Kisition  of  judging  posterity,  arc  la-ginning 
to  |)eP-eive  and  to  wonder  at;  and  with  the  perception  our  con¬ 
demnation  of  German  policy  grows  wider  than  a  men?  democratic 
antagonism  to  the  fantoni  of  arbitrary  power,  ami  deeper  than 
uhhorrcmv  of  tin-  nithh-ssiicss  of  the  Kaiser's  troops  under  the 
plea  of  efficiency.  This  change,  if  I  am  right  in  sus|M-<*ting  it-s 
existence.  is  coining  nlioiit  from  late  wquaintunce,  mostly,  of 
ciwirm1,  at  second  hand,  with  ••ertain  authors  who.  with  almost  in¬ 
credible  frankness,  give  voice  to  the  inner  er*s*d  of  the  nation. 
Above  all.  the  name  of  Nietzsche  is  iMgiunitig.  by  the  aid  of  the 
daily  press,  to  take  on  a  sinister  meaning  for  the  man  in  the 
sln-ct.  Now,  the  gospel  of  that  fanatic  is  nothing  new.  It  has 
a  n -spec  table  following  in  Russia  and  France,  and  through  the 
efforts  or  a  little  laxly  of  propagandist*  in  Ijondoti  and  this 
•sum Irv  his  works  have  l**en  trnn*lai«-d  into  Knglish  and  ex- 
INiumhsI  among  us  with  great  fervor  and  some  cunning.  Hut 
we  of  the  Knglish  tongue  an-  pragmatists  by  Mood,  endowed  by 
nature  with  a  plentiful  -s-orn  of  philosophical  speculation,  and 
only  the  hammer  of  events  could  drive  into  us  a  suspicion 
that  a  metaphysical  theory  of  life  might  have  a  serioiiH  influence 
on  a  national  policy,  and.  as  at  on«*e  cause  and  offi-ct,  enter  into 
the  molding  of  a  people's  character.  And  doubtless  Nietzsche- 
ism  itself  would  not  have  got  such  a  hold  in  Germany  had  not  a 
part  of  the  doctrine  been  haunting  the  popular  cur  ever  since 
Luther  pronounced  war  to  Is*  'a  business,  divine  in  itself,  and  as 
needful  and  neeessary  to  the  world  as  eating  or  drinking,  or 
any  other  work.’ 

“Xietzicehcisni  is.  indeed,  more  than  a  glorification  of  war. 
It  is  in  one  sense  almost  anything  you  choose  to  make  it.  for  its 
author  was  a  master  of  the  various  epigram,  with  little  care  for 
verbal  consistency,  so  that  from  his  works  the  devil  or  the  angels 
may  quote  texts  with  equal  conviction,  as  they  an?  said  to  quote 
frurn  better  book*.  Hut  out  of  his  broken  discourses,  taken  a*  a 
whole,  there  does  stream  a  pretty  definite  tendency  of  thought 
and  hading,  and  this  is  what  has  acted  dynamically  on  so  many 
practical  minds  of  his  Fatherland.  Briefly,  the  force  of  Xietzsehe- 
i*m  may  be  summed  up  thus:  A  violent  repudiation  of  any 
faith  or  tradition  which  recognizes  a  power  of  right  and  justice- 
lying  beyond  our  impulsive  nature  ami  pronouncing  a  veto  on 
the  wilful  expansion  of  that  nature;  an  identification  of  self- 
restraint  with  degeneracy  and  of  self-assertion  with  health, 
resulting  in  a  deadening  of  the  response  to  the  value  of  harmony 
and  proportion  and  voluntary  riUHieration;  a  search  for  happi¬ 
ness  in  the  conquest  of  others  rather  than  in  self-conquest,  and  a 
hatnsl  of  all  sympathy  for  the  weak  which  would  involve  even  a 
partial  surrender  of  the  privilege  of  strength:  a  sharp  distinction 
between  the  sii|s-rior  individual  ami  the  sen ile  horde;  a  substitu¬ 
tion  of  the  will  to  power  for  the  Darwinian  will  to  li\e.  with 
the  consequent  intensification  of  the  unconscious  nnd  instinctive 
struggle  for  existence  into  a  battle  for  conscious  mastery;  a 
Hharpeiiing  of  the  competition  of  life,  with  its  self-observed 
rules  of  fair-play  or  its  traditionally  imposed  limitations,  into  n 
glorification  of  war  as  the  supreme  test  of  strength,  obtaining 
its  justification  in  sms-ess. 

"Such.  then,  is  the  essence  of  the  philosophy  distilled  by  a 
master  mind  out  of  the  pragmatism  of  Luther  (whom  he  praised 
for  hi  ’depth  and  courage,’  hut  denounced  for  his  religiosity  I, 
ami  Frederick  the  Great  (whom  he  regard**!,  only  less  than 
Napoleon,  as  (lie  ‘genius  for  war  ami  conquest'),  and  out  of  the 
romantic  deification  of  emotional  expansion  (himself  a  product 
of  Rousseauism,  thu  writhing  in  his  fetters?. 

“One  thing  has  tended  to  obscure  the  influence  of  Nietzsche. 
Ile  was  no  patriot;  he  even  condemned  modern  nationalism 
as  a  HrrroM  notioualr.  and.  for  very  |M>rsonal  reasons,  was  most 
vitriolic  against  the  particular  Teutonic  brand  of  chauvinism. 
.  .  .  Now.  then*  is  something  that  sound*  ihogieal  in  glorifying 
war  and  co*mo|iolitnnism  in  the  same  breath,  and  certainly 
there  is  something  not  nice  for  German  ears  in  Nietzsche's 
vituperative  epithets;  another  mind  was  necd«*d  to  make  his 

‘liiosophy  thoroughly  digestible  for  the  home  stomach,  and 

<  rr  von  Tn*itsehke  was  the  man  to  add  the  necessary  ingn-dieut 
•  •iiauN  inism.” 


SINGING  44  TIPPERARY  ” 

THKRE  is  a  curious  difference  between  the  British 
soldier  and  his  Continental  associates,  both  friend  ami 
foe,  a*  he  goes  to  war.  They  sing  the  sublime  songs  of 
their  Fatherland  and  bo  whistles  or  trolls  a  music-hall  ditty. 
“Many  otherwise  amiable  folk  think  it  a  little  degrading  that 
our  soldiers  should  prefer  to  set  their  fighting  to  what  an*  <-on- 
temptuously  called  ‘music-hall  songs'  nit  her  than  to  more 
imposing  song-structures  such  as  the  ‘Marseillais©’  and  the 
Waelit  am  Rliein,' “  says  the  editor  of  T.  I’.'m  Wrrkly  (London'). 
Everybody  knows  that  when  the  British  soldier  sings  of 
“Tipperary  "  the  last  thing  he  thinks  of  is  some  phe-e  so  named 
in  In-land.  He  is  thinking  of  “home.”  Vet  it  has  all  the 
requisites  of  an  immortal  war-song,  says  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Err  nitty  Sun  “u  free  and  swinging  lilt,  a  touch  of  humor,  of 
sentiment,  and  a  dash  of  rough-and-ready  |M»t  riot  ism.” 

Mr.  Holbrook  Jackson,  of  7*.  /*.’*  Wrrkly,  |M>inl*  ouf  "tin 
curious  mental  kink"  in  all  “criticisms  of  the  tastes  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people"  which  "reveal*  the  almost  impassable  gulf  1*- 
tween  the  eultund  few  Htid  the  uncultured  many." 

"Culture  seems  to  kill  |»syclu>logicHl  insight.  It  helps  u«  to 
understand  ideas  ami  to  work  out  problems  with  lugh-al  ex¬ 
actitude.  hut  it  always  neglects  the  final  human  equation  which, 
in  the  long  run.  is  the  only  thing  that  matter*.  Modem  Ger¬ 
many  is  an  example  of  what  mm*  culture-worship  can  do  fur  a 
nation.  There  you  six*  life  worked  out  with  the  exactitude 
of  a  problem  in  mathematics.  ...... 

“Germans  believed  'and  still  believe)  that  they  will  be  vic¬ 
torious  in  arms  because  they  have  the  biggest  effective  army, 
the  biggest  siege-guns,  tin-  most  efficient  military  organization, 
und  the  most  complete  and  perfectly  calculated  plan  of  action. 
They  an-  proud  of  all  these  things;  they  worship  them.  And  this 
much  may  lie  said  for  worshiper  and  worshiped:  both  arc 
irresistibly  logical.  Hut  no  margin  is  left  fur  the  play  of  thnt 
little  riff  in  tlu*  lute  of  all  logie — chance.  ‘(‘Iiam-e  in  the  last 
resort  is  God,'  says  Anatole  France.  That  may  or  may  not  lx-. 

I  will  not  argue  the  point.  None  the  less,  all  sorts  of  incalculable 
things  have  frustrated  the  perfect  working  of  German  machine- 
culture.  Not  least  the  eurious  fact  of  our  own  men  singing 
‘Tipperary*  in  flic  trenches. 

“For  that  reason  one  should  suspect  any  inclination  to  deplore 
the  music-hall  tendencies  of  Mr.  Atkins.  We  must  bo  sure  that 
our  objections  an*  not  based  on  what  may  be  called  a  <  Jennari 
misunderstanding  of  life.  You  can  do  almost  anyt  hing  to  a  mail 
without  destroying  his  essential  splendor — you  can  heal  him  and 
hullv  him,  starve  him  and  eheat  him.  laugh  at  him.  and  even  kill 
him,  and  yet  he  n-mains  sublime  and.  on  the  whole,  indifferent 
to  fate.  Hut  once  you  insist  upon  hint  acting  logically  you 
destroy  him  utterly.  So  it  is  that  you  will  find  men  kindling 
trivial  and  sometimes  ridiculous  words  at  the  fire  of  emotion 
and  setting  up  a  Maze  which  shows  them  the  way  to  victory 
and  honor.  It  is  quite  a  chance  that  our  soldiers  sing  ‘Tip- 
perary ';  two  year*  ago  they  would  have  sung  with  equal  gusto. 
‘We  All  Go  the  Same  Way  Home.'  The  thing  to  remember  is 
that  it  is  not  always  the  musician  or  the  poet  who  makes  songs. 
Song*  an-  made  also  l»y  the  cin-umstanees  under  which  they  an 
sung.  Some  sung*,  the  old«-*1  und  the  lx-st.  have  neither  author- 
nor  composers;  they  seem  to  have  grown  out  of  the  national  lib 
and  to  have  gone  on  living  because  the  national  life  has  lived. 
Thu*  ‘Tipperary'  has  been  reborn.  In  the  ordinary'  course  of 
things  ‘Tipperary'  would  have  |wt**ed  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten 
popular  air*,  but  Mr.  Thomas  Atkins  has  done  for  it  what  its 
author  could  never  have  done;  he  has  given  it  immortality." 

The  same  theme  is  dwelt  upon  by  the  London  Spectator  in 
answer  to  the  feeling  of  some  that  "the  soldier  abroad  should 
think  as  he  marches  of  the  purpose  with  which  his  country  ha- 
gone  to  war,  ami  that  because  he  thinks  about  that  pun**-' 
he  should  sing  about  it  if  he  sing*  at  all." 

“Other  armies,  we  know,  have  sung  of  their  purpose;  ‘John 
Brown's  Body'  is  a  hymn  rather  than  a  song,  and  ‘Marching 
Through  Georgia'  tells  its  own  story.  The  ‘Marseillaise’  is  tls 
singing  of  the  sou!  of  a  nation,  and  that  is  why  there  <an  never 
lx*  an  Knglish  translation  of  it: 

Alton*.  enfant*  <k-  la 

U-  jour  do  gluliv  <-»t  arrtvO, 
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THK  WOUNDS  OF  NOTKK  DAME.  PAKI8. 

Hrokim  pinnacles  (ell  the  story  of  one  of  (icrtnany’a  alr-ahlp  raids  over  the  dly  of  Paris.  Ono  liomb 

struck  the  venerable  cathedral. 


song  which  one  nr  the  sailors 
from  the  Utrp«lo«|  CrrM^xlartnl  *— 
singing  in  the  water,  'll  cer¬ 
tainly  in  if  you  have  to  swim  then*/  so  went  the  comment, 
already  historic . 

“Now  whul  is  then*  in  ,Tip|>cniry/  which  makes  the  appeal, 
which  gels  the  song  RunK.  when  other  np|«rently  much  better 
wonts  an'  not  even  looked  at?  ...  Is  it  nihhish?  Is  it  not 
the  reflection  of  national  character?  Is  it  not  just  the  gaiety 
which  lakes  the  fighting  as  the  day’s  work,  and  which  look* 
Iteyond  the  day's  work  to  the  reward?  That  is  the  gaiety  and 
courage  of  outlook  which  writes  nonsens»*-song*  for  recruits 
to  niari*h  to;  and  which  is  written  in  the  records  and  the 
roll-calls  of  Mons,  of  the  Marne,  and  of  the  heights  iiltovc 
Soiimons." 


way  to  its  glorious  inspiration.  But  mon*  popular  and  useful 
was  the  original  version  of  that  song,  the  uncouth  ’John  Brown's 
Body/  and  that  other  rollicking  jargon  of  stirring  nonsense, 
'As  We  (!o  Man*hing  Through  (leorgia/  And  when  the  Spanish- 
Ainerican  War  took  our  soldiers  into  the  <’uhan  plantations, 
they  had  one  great,  rough  tune  to  cheer  them;  its  name  was 
‘There'll  Be  a  Hot.  Time  in  the  Old  Town  To-night/ 

“As  for  Mr.  Harry  Wilburns,  who  wrote  ‘Tipperary/  it  has 
1xs*n  impossible  to  determine  whether  or  not  lie  is  an  English¬ 
man  by  birth.  At  any  rate,  he  has  been  s|H*nding  six  months 
out  of  every  year  in  London  or  thereabouts,  doing  odd  jobs 
in  vaudeville.  The  other  half  of  the  year  he  has  been  living 
here. 

“But  it  has  lxs*n  established  definitely  that  ‘Tipperary*  was 
written  at  a  house  in  Douglas  Manor.  L.  I.,  to  l*e  exact.  It  was 
finished  early  in  lft  12.  It  was  submitted  to  publishers  on  this 
side  of  the  water  and  aecept«*d  by  an  English  Hrm.  But  it  was 
not  published  in  America  at  that  time.  And.  in  fact,  when  it 
was  brought  out  in  London,  a  little  later,  it  failed  to  arouse*  much 
enthusiasm.  It  was  only  after  the  war  l>cgnn  and  the  weary 
marches  were  forced  that  some  one  in  the  ranks  started  this  little 
ballad  of  the  music-hall  and  found  in  it  all  the  requisites  of  an 
immortal  war-song . 

“There  is  something  peculiarly  appropriate  about  the  tune. 
The  French  have  had  it  translated  and  are  singing  it  as  they  go 
into  battle.  Scotch  Highlanders,  who  probably  never  heard  of 
Ireland's  Tipperary,  are  playing  it  on  their  bagpipes.  Canadian 
reservists,  lonesome  for  the  Western  forests,  an*  humming  it. 
And  native  Bengalese  an*  crooning  the  little  song  thnmgh  their 
very  white  teeth  as  they  shiver  through  the  chilly  nights  and 
wipe  their  bayonets  dry. 

“But  for  all  that  it  was  'Made  iu  the  U.  S.  A."* 


The  biography  of  “Tipperary ’’  and  also  of  some  other  war- 
songs  is  given  by  the  Kmting  Sun  writer,  who  maintains  that  the 
now  dominant  song  of  the  soldier  was  “made  in  America": 

‘“It's  a  I»ng,  Ixing  Way  to  Tipperary '  the  marching  song  of 
the  British  Army,  was  written  right  here  in  New  York.  It  was 
compos'd  three  years  ago,  hut  it  needed  a  gn'at  war  to  bring  it 
into  popularity. 

“It.  was  originally  intended  for  a  little  vaudeville  skit.  The 
composer  of  it.  Harry  Williams,  is  also  the  composer  of  that 
tn*a«urvd  local  lyric,  ‘  I'm  Afraid  to  Go  Home  in  the  Dark.' 

“There’s  an  odd  history  to  all  these  songs  that  sweep  into 
favor  with  the  roll  of  a  drum.  Kougct  de  1'Isle  wrote  his  famous 
Imlfh-hymn  to  greet  the  passing  army  of  the  Marseillaise  on  its 
way  through  Strasburg.  He  was  a  lieutenant  there  and — so 
ono  of  the  stories  go**s — he  was  tipsy  when  he  wrote  it.  His 
reward  was  to  be  the  last  bottle  of  wine  in  the  cellar  of  his  inn. 
He  finished  it  hastily,  drowsily,  to  meet  the  coming  of  the 
‘blaek-browed  muss'  of  revolutionists  at  dawn.  When  the  last 
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GERMANY’S  ETHICS  DEFENDED 


dccalog  tumbles  after  it.  I  suppose  there  has  never  been  a 
war  in  which  women  have  not  been  outraged  and  innocent 
people  killed  out  of  hand.  In  thin  chaos  of  human  relations  we 
ought  to  respeet  every  bit  of  self-restraint  and  virtue  that  is 
What  is  true  or  false  in  the  charges  in  detail  I  despair  of 
determining. 

"But  there-  is  one  fundamental  fact  to  Ik-  remembered — and 

I  have  not  seen  the  point  made  anywhere,  simple  as  it  is — that 

the  Germans  are  in  the  enemy's  country  and  the  Allies  an-  not. 

German  soldiers  are  in  direct  contact  with  the  homes,  the 

and  the  industries  of  the  Belgians  and  the  French. 

The  Allies  have  not  burned  German  towns  nor  harmed 

German  women  because  they  have  not  set  foot  on 

German  soil  except  briefly  in  the  Alsace.  If  they 

man -h  on  Berlin,  we  shall  set-  what  we  shall  ace.  This 

simple  differem-e  seems  1o  me  to  demand  a  stay  in 

judgment  from  every  [air-minded  man." 

% 

On  the  subject  of  "Germany’s  hostility  to  England, 
he  recalls  that  “no  doubt  the  feeling  against  Englaud 
has  been  tense  for  years,  and  the  conviction  prevailed 
that  some  time  the  matter  would  have  to  be  fought 
out.”  Ho  proceeds: 

“Now,  our  relations  to  England  for  many  years 
have  been  so  close  and  friendly,  we  feel  sueb  deep  ad¬ 
miration  for  her  power,  her  literature,  her  historic  liln-r- 
tics,  that  instinctively  we  fis-l  that  the  altitude  of 
Germany  is  unreasonable,  dangerous,  vicious,  and 
provocative  of  war.  We  have  forgotten  how  John's 
face  looks  when  lie  is  crowded.  We  knew  when  he 
stopt  American  ships  to  press  the  sailors  Itefore  1812, 
and  when  he  tried  to  turn  our  Capital  into  a  row 
pasture. 

“No  one  sis-s  the  present  war  fairly  who  does  not 
apply  the  doctrine  of  economic  determinism  to  the 
aline  merit  of  the  Powers.  I'p  to  1870  Germany  was 
a  disorganized  crowd  of  small  States;  ii  hiwl  no  fleet,  no 
common  diplomatic  or  commercial  policy.  At  that 
time  England  was  kind  and  contemptuous.  When 
Germany  was  united  through  the  war  with  France,  it 
slowly  learned  team  work.  It  applied  more  scientific 
intelligence  and  trained  ability  to  its  work  than  any 
nation  on  the  eurth.  While  we  huve  been  plundering 


FAIRNESS  is  asked  by  a  German- American  theologian 
in  the  discussion  of  Germany's  ethics  in  the  European 
struggle.  And  while  he  asks  the  critics  of  the  Fatherland 
lo  concede  something,  he  meets  them  half  way  by  concessions  of  j(,fj 
his  own,  and  does  not  make  the  sweeping  claims  that  have 
characterized  some  of  the  acrid  utterance*  on  both  sides.  In 
deciding  the  merits  of  the  cose  for  tho  contending  parties  in 
Europe  it  is  “impossible  to  be  fair  unless  one  makes  a  determined 
effort  to  be  fair  and  to  give  extra-candid  attention  to  everything  women 


I’KAYINO  POli  SICCKHS  To  Kl  HSlA  S  ARMS. 

Public  supplication*  In  Pctrograd  In-fore  tin-  battle-  of  Augustovo.  Boddc* 
I -caring  the  Ciar'*  portrait  the  banners  arc  Inscribed  with  "Victory  for  Kiral* 
and  the  Slavs"  and  "God  Save  the  Czar." 
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that  covered  the  oceans  with  a  network  of  lines.  She  built 
a  navy  to  protect  them,  and  built  ships  more  cheaply  and  swiftly 
than  the  English  could. 

“Remember  that  this  German  commercial  invasion  found 
England  in  possession  of  the  markets  and  all  the  choice  colonial 
possessions.  Consequently  every  forward  move  of  Germany 
jarred  and  angered  English  interests.  That  was  only  human. 
England  is  the  gn-atest  imperialistic  Power  in  the  world,  and 
its  possessions  were  acquired  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  but  always 
with  a  strong  right  arm.  This  was  ‘England's 
historic  mission.’  But  when  Germany  b«*gan  to 
pick  up  remnants  of  the  earth  that  England  had 
not  considered  worth  while,  it  was  aggression.” 

“Nations  randy  fight  for  moral  issues  alone," 
observes  Dr.  Rauschenbusch;  “always  for  material 
interests  complicated  with  moral  questions,”  and 
“  for  such  causes  as  this  nations  have  always 
sooner  or  later  fought" — 

"England  is  right  in  condemning  the  violation 
of  Belgian  neutrality;  but  I  do  not  believe  she 
would  have  gone  to  war  if  Prance  had  violated 
Swiss  neutrality.  The  possible  occupation  of  the 
Belgian  ports  by  her  worst  rival  was  another 
matter.  She  feels  now  that  she  must  protect  the 
small  States;  yet  she  crusht  the  Boer  republics 
with  such  brutal  aggression  that  gnat  numbers  of 
the  hest.  Englishmen  protested.  Her  ally.  Russia, 
is  the  gnat  devourer  of  peaceful  China.  Her  other 
*  ally.  Japan,  is  now  using  Chinese  territory  for  war 
purposes  against  the  prot«*st  of  China.  Docs 
England  get  excited  about  that? 

"In  many  conversations  with  hading  men  in 
Germany  I  found  that  they  were  bitter  against 
England  because  they  foresaw  that  England  would 
let  her  French  allice  take  the  real  sufferings  of 
war,  while  she  took  its  possible  gain.  Poor  France 
is  being  devastated;  all  her  available  men  are  fight¬ 
ing.  England  is  safe;  she  ha»  less  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  men  on  the  field;  before  her  own  resources  are 
fairly  tapiHsl.  she  is  ini|»orting  colonial  troops,  Russians,  and 
Asiatics  to  help  her.  Her  great  fleet  has  not  taken  a  single 
risk  against  the  German  ports.  The  long  Baltic  coast-line  of 
Germany  has  been  untroubled;  the  Baltic  has  lieen  left  as  a 
German  lake.  1  believe  the  Germans  are  fighting  France  with¬ 
out  anger  this  time;  only  with  pity,  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 
Against  the  English  they  feel  differently." 


AJTF.F1  THE  WAR  THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  REIMS  WILL  BE  REBCILT  IN  A 
STYLE  MORE  IN  HARMONY  WITH  OCR  PRESENT-DAY 
CV LITRE  TUAN  THE  MIDDLE-AOE  OOTHIC. 


— IV.  A 'otmkraeUr  (Amsterdam). 


WHY  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  GOES 
FORTH  TO  W  AR 

N  CONTRAST  with  much  that  lias  been  written  of  the 
failure  of  Christianity  in  Europe,  with  assertions  that  the 
Prince  of  Peace  no  longer  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  his  nominal 
followers,  cornea  the  clarion  call  of  The  Canadian  Churchman 
(Torouto)  to  all  Anglicans  as  Christians  to  go  forth  to  war  with 


Istyonct  and  machine  gun  against  the  kaiser.  There  comes  a 
time  in  the  affairs  of  men.  we  an*  told,  “when  sin  and  self  have 
intruded  with  the  appeal  to  force  that  the  only  answer  that  can 
he  made  is  in  the  same  language  of  force.  Anything  els*-  would 
be  craven  and  recreant."  So.  instead  of  the  command  to  turn 
our  cheek  when  smitten  by  our  enemy,  this  Canadian  editor  is 
mindful  rather  of  the  Psalmist's  song  of  such  a  time,  “Blessed 
be  the  Lord,  my  strength,  which  teacheth  my  hands  to  war  and 
my  fingers  to  fight."  Wall  may  the  Chrislians  of  the  British 
Empire,  we  read  further, 

"give  thanks  to  God  for  the  men  of  our  nation,  strong,  alert, 
and  devoted.  We  are  not  a  nation  of  puny  weaklings,  starved 
by  the  crabbed  hand  of  an  ill  Providence,  but  a  race  of  stalwarts 
nurtured  on  the  rich  harvests  of  a  virgin  soil.  'Live  at  peace 
with  all  men  as  much  as  in  you  lieth.'  But  the  only  way  to  see 
eve  to  eye  with  some  men  is  along  a  gun-barrel. 

“Sons  of  freedom  every  one  are  we.  Can  we  refuse  our  aid 
when  freedom  itself  ca’ls  us?  Through  the  long  process  of  cen¬ 
turies  the  leaven  of  the  New  Testament  truths  of  individual 
worth  and  liberty  has  been  working,  and  now  we  stand  a  nation 
wherein  each  man's  rights  are  the  concern  of  the  State  itself. 

"A  tyrant  has  arisen  in  the  earth,  a  man  of  violence,  who 
seeks  to  crush  all  power  against  his  own  and  to  rob  the  weaker 
nations  of  their  rights.  By  long  concealment  of  his  grudge  and 
by  the  deception  of  a  promisi-d  pea*-e.  he  has  trained  a  nation  to 
be  soldier*.  He  hurls  against  a  world  astonished  hv  bis  duplicity 
the  men  ho  has  fed  on  dreams  of  empire  to  be  won  by  fnn-c 
of  arms. 

“Emergency  is  the  only  word  which  covers  the  situation  his 
unrighteous  dealings  have  created.  Emergency  is  the  only  won! 
which  conveys  the  strength  of  the  armies  he  commands.  That 
emergency  is  not  one  for  Belgium,  or  France,  or  Great  Britain 
alone,  but  it  is  for  the  whole  British  Empire.  There  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  his  desires.  His  resentment  against 
England  for  her  righteous  championing  of  the  cause  of  Belgium 
he  makes  no  attempt  to  conceal.  The  check  to  his  arms  ho  lays 
ultimately  at  the  door  of  the  British.  Her  Heel  has  swept  tin* 
seas  and  destroyed  his  commerce.  The  inviolate  isle  seems  f*> 
mock  him  and  stands  as  witness  of  the  virility  of  democracy,  wr 
which  be  has  no  truce.  Hie  course  has  been  stayed  by  sacrili' 
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Two  months  ago  hr  would  have  made  Belgium  and  France  the 
hinterlands  of  Germany  hut  for  the  men  who  laid  down  their 
lives  for  the  fn-vdom  of  they  country. 

"Great  Bntain  has  given  men  and  moans  to  drive  back  the 
common  peril.  All  through  the  country  was  posted: 

VOt'K  KINO  AND  roVSTBT  NEKD  YOU.’’* 

From  Canada,  we  are  reminded,  twenty-two  thousand  tnen 
went  forth  in  answer  to  this  call.  But  the  war  will  Is-  long; 
more  men  must  go  from  Canada,  and  this  editor  is  quite  certain 
as  to  the  duty  of  his  readers: 

"The  man  w  ho  u  free  to  go  ha-  to  give  his  answer  a-  to  w  hy 
lie  should  not  go.  lie  ha-  to  give  that  answer  to  his  country  and. 
oil  the  |>eril  of  Ins  manhood,  to  himself. 

"  I’n-parahon  is  the  duty  of  every  man.  whether  he  can  go  now 
or  must  wait  until  the  danger  becomes  more  acute  or  nearer 
home  (which  God  forbid I.  He  should  know  sufficient  squad 
drill  to  enable  him  to  become  one  of  a  body  which  can  hr  moved 
rapidly  and  compactly.  He  should  bo  able  to  give  a  good  ac¬ 
count  of  himself  with  a  rifle.  Accuracy  of  shooting  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor,  as  account*  from  the  field  tell  us.  For  efficient 
service  training  is  inquired." 

No  swaggering  and  boasting!  "He  is  a  poor  fool  who  l  toasts 
when  warm,  ml.  human  blood  alone  can  make  good  his  lioast.” 
The  (“hurrh finin'*  editorial  concludtw  with  a  word  on  the  part 
lieing  taken  and  to  U-  taken  by  the  Church  in  this  struggle; 

“Anglieaits  have  taken  their  full  |>art  in  the  Empire's  struggle 
up  to  the  present.  No  figures  have  been  given  out  n-garding  the 
Canadian  contingent  whic  h  has  landi-d  at  Plymouth,  but  it  is 
safe  to  say  one-half  of  the  men  are  Anglicans.  The  traditions 
or  tin-  Church  of  England  an*  in  complete  symfmtby  with  service 
in  defense  of  the  country.  The  Church  should  lie  the  whole 
slate  at  prayer,  and  Anglican  tradition  has  always  held  for  the 
inter|M>netration  of  every  department  of  life  with  the  ideals  of 
religion.  The  li-l  of  the  sons  of  the  Church  of  England  who  have 
served  their  country  in  military  service  is  a  long  and  honorable 
one.  The  Anglicans  in  Canada  will  keep  true  to  the  tradition- 
of  their  Church  and  country.” 

Po|**s  gave  absolution  to  Crusaders  who  died  fighting  the 
heathen  foe.  And  so  a  poetic  tribute  to  “The  Rank  and  File" 
which  follows  the  (‘hurchmnn  editorial  conclude*  with  these 
word-  of  promise  for  the  hereafter: 

*'TIk>  aJI  your  live*  ta-llc  you.  rude  hand  and  ruder  lips. 

At  tool  ye  shine  tran-il mired  In  dtwth'a  apocalypse 
When  l»y  one  dc*<d  ilutt  washes  mch  soul  an  white  a-  -now 
Froin  nirrrly  man  grown  (iodine-  to  tiod  at  lust  you  go  " 


ENGLISH  VIEW  OF  GERMAN  MORALS 

HE  ETHICAL  POSITION*  of  Germany  in  the  present 
war.  treated  with  so  much  conciliation  by  Dr.  Rausehen- 
bunch  in  another  article,  is  viewed  from  quite  a  different 
angle  in  the  London  Timm.  This  writer  takes  the  raw  of 
Professor  Euckett  as  a  representative  one  of  the  present  temper 
of  German  ethical  reasoning  under  the  spell  of  war’s  necessities. 
The  point  of  departure  is  a  recent  book  by  Dr.  Eucken  on 
‘‘The  Spirit  of  the  Times"  in  which  he  shows  himself  not  "  pleased 
with  the  state  of  affairs  in  Germany."  "He  writes  definitely 
to  bid  Germany  collect  its  mind,  bethink  itself  of  the  true  source* 
of  national  greatness,  cease  to  dazzled  by  the  immense  material 
achievements  of  the  past  generation,  and  to  realize  that  with 
all  this  advance  in  the  material  sphere  and  the  worship  of  the 
Kraftideol.  there  bus  l>een  a  spiritual  and  ethical  retrogression 
of  a  very  serious  kind."  Professor  Euekeu,  we  are  reminded, 
"may  be  regarded  as  tin*  most  authoritative  ethical  teacher 
of  the  class  to  which  In-  lielutigs  in  «s»n temporary  Germany." 
yet  the  |m  wit  ion  he  lake*.  so  this  writer  thinks,  is  not  unlike 
that  of  the  German  Reichstag  after  the  Zabem  incident  which 
the  Munich  paper  Si m /4 irimi m u*  satirized  so  bitiugly: 

"There  were  two  companion  pietun-s.  one  of  which  represented 
n  crowd  of  excited  females  battering  at  a  closed  dtsir.  I‘nder- 
"li  lliis  vsa-  the  legend:  ’There  will  he  no  women  ill  the  next 
ush  Parliament/  The  other  drawing  represent'd  a  crowd 


of  bow*d  and  slieeplike  figures,  seen  from  behind,  apparently 
doing  rpvwi>n«'  u>  some  symbol  of  authority,  with  the  word* 
Inflow :  ’Nor  men  in  the  German/  Irresistibly  this  d«-udl> 
thrust  of  the  satirical  dog  in  Simpticisrimu*  recur*  to  the  mind  in 
reading  Professor  Eucken ’a  latest  word  of  counsel  and' warning 
to  his  countrymen . 

"The  war  has  forced  upon  him  a  definite  and  concrete  issue 
which  he  could  not  possibly  evade.  The  i stoic  is  contained  in  the 
question.  What  about  Belgium?  We  know  how  he  has  answered 
it.  ‘The  advance  through  Belgium'  was.  it  seems.  ‘ ni*-**s*ary . ' 
and  with  that  ’necessary*  all  that  is  called  for  i-  said.  But 
Germany  was  not  in  a  position  in  which  anything  that  could  he 
rationally  called  a  necessity  had  yet  arisen.  If  that  was  neces¬ 
sary,  any  baseness,  any  treachery,  might  iquallv  !*•  called  tie**  — 
sary  if  it  wen-  supposed  to  yield  a  military  advantage.  Eucken 
might  here  have  -aid  the  wrord  which  would  pcrha|>*  have  won 
him  obloquy  in  the  present,  but  which  his  countrymen  would  in 
later  and  better  day*  have  m-ognizid  as  the  truest  wisdom,  the 
most  faithful  and  |»atriotie  counsel.  He  did  not  utter  it. 
Deliberately  he  facial  the  issue;  he  came  down  on  the  Govern¬ 
mental  side,  he  abased  himself  la-fore  the  very  Kra/hdfil  which 
he  had  denounced  with  innocuous  eloquence  so  long  as  he  could 
keep  it  at  a  safe  distnnoe  in  the  realm  of  philosophic  abstrac¬ 
tions;  and  in  so  doing  he  abased— for  his  position  enabled  him 
to  do  so— the  whole  of  German  cthicul  culture  in  the  eyes  of  the 
civilized  world. 

"This  and  other  more  drastic  revelations  a*  to  the  worth  of 
that  culture  have  led  in  England  to  some  curious  and  interest  im; 
speculations.  It  has  liccn  suggested  from  several  quart. 
that  the  liad  faith  and  the  shocking  cruelty  and  dcstructiveiM-ss 
with  win  h  Germany  is  waging  war  can  lie  account**!  for  by  that 
sapping  of  the  histone  data  of  orthodox  < ’hristianily  which  ha* 
Us-n  carriid  oil  so  largely  by  German  professorial  criticism.  One 
correspondent  in  Thr  Timm  has  recently  quoted  a  l*cautif:il 
and  plausible  |iassage  of  romantic  nonsense  from  Heinrich  Heihe 
about  the  slialteriiig  of  the  Gothic  cathislral*  by  the  liamnirr 
of  a  rearisen  Tlior  — the  symliol  which  for  the  Gennan  is  to 
displace  the  Cross.  A  moment's  consideration,  coupled  with  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  history,  ought  to  Is-  enough  to  di*|» -I 
this  fancy.  Never  were  wars  waged  with  more  ferocity  and  luei 
faith  than  in  the  days  when  those  cutludrals  were  being  built, 
nor  were  tin*  cathedrals  themselves  always  spans!.  In  the 
present  day  Franee  has  broken  more  completely  than  Germany 
with  the  creed  which  ought  to  have  averted  the  agony  of  Belgium 
and  safeguanled  the  towers  of  Reims.  The  kaiser  is  an  orthodox 
believer  of  the  Lutheran  brand.  M.  Analole  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  might  not  unjustly  In*  described  as  unbelief  incarnate. 
I**t  us  note.  then,  his  words  on  the  destruction  of  Reims: 

"‘Soldiers  of  the  right,  we  shall  n-uiain  worthy  of  our  cause. 
We  will  show  ourselves  until  the  end  formidable  and  (iiagtiani- 
mous.  .  .  .  We  will  exact  pitiless  vengeance  on  these  criminals. 
We  will  not  soil  our  victory  by  any  crime,  and  on  their  soil,  when 
we  have  conquered  their  last  army  and  reduced  their  last  fort  in-*-, 
we  will  proclaim  that  the  French  people  admit  to  their  friendship 
the  conquered  enemy/ 

"It  is  not  from  this  side  that  we  hear  the  demaud  whieh  might 
have  been  exp»*ct«d  for  a  Iwrbarous  retaliation  in  kind." 

The  bombardment  of  Reims  and  the  excuses  allegid  for  it.  the 
writer  concludes,  are  most  instructively  typical  of  the  errors 
into  w'hieh  a  system-ridden  people  may  fall  when  they  come  to 
•leal  with  what  Bismarck  called  the  imponderahilia — human  forces 
that  do  not  admit  of  being  systematized: 

"A  building  whieh  is  used  for  military  purposes  may  l«e 
attacked — that  is  the  theory.  The  catludral  is  a  building,  and 
the  French,  so  it  i*  alleged,  had  an  observation-post  on  its  lower*. 
And  so.  without  warning  or  remonstrance,  down  I'otues  a  ram  of 
shells  os  if  the  ‘building*  in  this  ease  were  a  villa  or  a  born 
instead  of  being  one  of  the  wonders  and  treasure*  of  the  world. 
The  French  lost  their  observation-post — if  they  had  one;  Ger¬ 
many  lost  something  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world  which 
generations  of  peace  will  not  restore  to  her.  Nietzsche,  in  a 
famous  passage  in  the  ‘Genealogy  of  Morals.’  notes  the  aversion, 
the  fear,  the  ‘icy  mistrust’  with  which  the  European  people- 
have  regarded  the  rise*  of  Germany  to  power,  and  ascribe*  Un¬ 
feeling  to  the  haunting  memory  of  the  devastating  ferocity 
with  which  the  Goths  and  Vandals  long  ago  overran  the  civiliza¬ 
tions  of  the  south.  Apparently  there  is  no  one  in  Germany  with 
perception  enough  to  «***  the  unwisdom,  Ihc  imprudence  from 
the  lowest  material  point  of  view,  of  making  that  memory  start 
out  again,  vivid  and  vengeful,  and  hacked  hy  far  other  power* 
than  those  which  Rome  in  her  decadence  could  command." 
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MRS.  PARNKM/S  BOOK  ABOUT 
PARNELL 

Parnell,  Mr*.  (Katherine  O'ftheal.  Charts 
Stewart  Paroril!  HI*  I^ir-Hlory  and  Pulltlral 
l.lfe.  Two  volume*,  lllu*trat*d.  8vo.  pp.  avii- 
25^-273.  New  York:  George  H.  Doras  Company. 
$6  iwu 

This  book,  announced  u  a  *‘ startlingly 
trunk  revelation  of  the  famous  love-affair 
of  the  ‘uncrowned  kin*?  of  In-land,’”  be¬ 
longs  to  a  elans  nf  writings  that  might 
1m*  called  the  forbidden  fruit  of  literature. 
Critics  of  weight  allude  to  it  as  one  of  the  ; 
most  remarkable  books  of  these  times  and 
state  that  it  has  already  en-ated  a  great 
sensation.  T,luwe  who  hold  the  memory  of 
Parnell  dear  and  persist  in  regarding  his 
lapse  from  morality,  however  serious  in  it- 
*«*ir.  a*  an  episode  in  a  ivm-r  of  unrivaled 
distinction.  are  certain  to  resent  the  publi- 
eation  of  the  book,  and  especially  its  being 
times!  to  coincide  with  the  Kiiwcssful  ae- 
eoinpllshment  of  Home  Hide.  Literary 
produet ions  of  this  class  tin *  undoubtedly 
interesting.  but  are  usually  reserved  for 
publication  until  after  the  death  of  the 
author.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  original 
intention  in  the  ease  of  this  volume,  but  the 
arguments  against  posthumous  publication 
wen*  probably  too  strong  to  1m-  withstood. 

The  tragic  dtnourmeni  of  Parnell's  bril¬ 
liant  and  dramatic  career  is  still  fresh  in  the 
public  memory.  Pew  men  in  political  life 
have  attained  to  that  supreme  power,  so 
]>ersonal  in  it*  nature,  which  he  wielded 
over  his  countrymen,  and  used  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  tin-  national  cause.  With  the 
exception  of  O'Connell,  no  man  in  the  long 
and  discouraging  record  of  Ireland’s  st  nig¬ 
gle  for  freedom  so  incarnated  the  spirit  of  u 
whole  people  in  its  aspirations  for  self- 
government.  By  a  paradox  not  isolated  in 
Irish  history,  lie  was.  us  regards  pcrsonul 
characteristics,  more  an  Englishman  than 
a  (  VI l.  Ho  was  probably  devoid  of  a  single 
Irish  trait  and  ha/I  the  accent  of  a  cockney. 
Yet  this  (*old,  inipossionate  aristocrat,  lack¬ 
ing  as  an  orator  and  in  personal  magnetism, 
gained  such  an  ascendency  over  the  jieople 
of  Ireland  us  liad  not  tieen  known  since  the 
days  of  the  Liberator.  The  story  of  his 
virtually  autocratic  power  in  Ireland,  of 
his  creation  of  the  Nationalist  party,  ami  of 
l he  long  ami  memorable  battle  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  Home  Rule,  his  unriv  aled  strategy 
whereby  he  s< -cured  the  balance  of  power 
which  enabled  him  to  overthrow  either  of 
the  great  parties  as  it  suited  his  purjKisc, 
his  long  parliamentary  duel  with  (iladstonc. 
whom  be  finally  won  over  to  the  cause 
all  these  events  are  given  from  tin  intimate 
and  personal  point,  of  view  by  one  who 
was  a  participant  in  the  drama. 

All  the  world  has  heard  of  Parnell's  ill- 
fated  infatuation  for  Katherine  O'Shea,  t he 
wife  of  Captain  O’Shea,  his  intimate  friend 
and  political  prot£g&  The  illicit  relation 
was  kept  secret  for  ten  years,  and  was 
finally  revealed  to  the  world  in  the  pro¬ 
em-dings  of  a  divorce  court.  Even  the 
dauntless  mettle  of  a  Parnell  could  not 
withstand  the  storm  that  broke  over  his 
bead  when  his  secret  was  divulged.  The 
Catholic  clergy,  hitherto  his  powerful  ally, 
oondemned  him  without  mercy,  Gladstone 
disowned  him.  He  defied  his  enemies,  and. 
organizing  a  separate  party  with  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  bis  followers,  api**aled  to  the 


peasantry  of  In-land,  for  whom  he  had 
sacrificed  everything,  including  his  patri¬ 
monial  estates.  The  dramatic  character  of 
the  immense  gatherings  that  assembled  to 
hear  his  speeches  addrest  to  the  "men  of 
the  hillsides"  is  still  rememlicrcd.  The 
strain  proved  too  much  for  his  ever-frail 
health.  Never  was  ruin  more  inevitable. 
The  man  who  had  recognized  no  criterion 
hut  success  saw  his  life-work  end  in  dismal 
failure.  He  died  broken-hearted,  still 
battling  for  the  now  vanished  dream  of 
Home  Rule. 

All  this  and  much  more  of  a  secret  nature 
are  told  in  a  narrative  not  lacking  in  glowing 
phrase  and  vivid  descriptive  touches  by 
the  woman  who  became  the  Irish  leader’s 
Kgerin  and  |Mililieal  intermediary,  and, 
later  on.  his  wife.  Whether  or  not  she  has 
earned  the  execration  which  the  Irish  people 
have  visited  upon  her.  and  which  she  n*- 
lums  in  kind  in  her  amazing  Imok.  must  be 
left  to  the  reader's  judgment.  She  has  torn 
aside  the  veil  which  most  women  insist  on 
interposing  between  the  public  gaze  and 
their  private  live*,  and  has  exposed  to 
vulgar  curiosity  the  whole  of  the  private 
correspondence  which  Parnell  addrest  to 
her  with  its  burden  of  unhallowed  love,  its 
secret  avowals,  its  yearning  tenderness,  and, 
uIkivc  all.  its  revelation  of  an  utterly  new, 
unsuspected,  and  intensely  human  person¬ 
ality  which  lay  concealed  under  an  exterior 
of  ice  and  iron.  Of  the  personality  of  Par¬ 
nell,  the  author  gives  an  interesting  sketch: 

"When  I  first  met  Mr.  Parnell,  in  1880, 
he  was  unusually  tall  and  very  thin.  His 
features  were  delicate  with  that  pallid 
pearly  tint  of  skin  that  was  Always  pecu¬ 
liarly  his.  The  shadows  under  his  deep 
sonilier  eyes  made  them  appear  larger  than 
they  were,  and  the  eyes  themselves  were 
the  most  striking  feature  of  his  cold, 
handsome  face.  They  were  a  deep  brown, 
with  no  apparent  unusualness  alsiut  them 
except  an  odd  compulsion  and  insistence  in 
their  direct  gaze  that,  while  giving  the  im- 
iression  that  he  was  looking  through  and 
n*yond  them,  bent  men  unconsciously  to 
his  will.  But  when  moved  by  strong  feeling 
a  thousand  little  fires  seemed  to  burn  ami 
flicker  in  the  somber  depths,  and  his  cold, 
inscrutable  expression  gave  way  to  a  storm 
of  feeling  that  held  one  spellbound  by  its 
utter  unexpectedness. 

*'  His  hair  was  very  dark  brown,  with  a 
bronze  glint  on  it  in  sunlight,  ami  grew 
very  thickly  on  the  back  of  the  shapely 
head,  thinning  alsmt  the  high  forehead. 
His  Is-ard,  mustache,  and  eyebrows  were  a 
lighter  brown.  His  features  were  very 
delicate,  especially  alsmt  the  llne-eut 
nostrils;  ami  the  upper  lip  short,  tho  the 
mouth  was  not  particularly  well  shaped. 
His  was  u  very  handsome,  aristocratic 
face,  very  cold,  proud,  and  reserved; 
almost  all  the  photographs  of  him  render 
the  face  loo  heavy  and  thicken  the  features. 

"He  had  an  old-world  courtliness  of 
manner  w  hen  speaking  to  women,  a  very 
quiet,  very  grave  charm  of  consideration 
that  appealed  to  them  at  once  in  its  silent 
tribute  to  the  delicacy  of  womanhood.  I 
always  thought  his  manner  to  women, 
whether  t-quals  or  dependents,  was  per¬ 
fect.  In  general  society  he  was  gracious 
without  being  familiar,  courteous  but 
reserved,  interested  yet  aloof,  and  of  such 
an  unconscious  dignity  that  no  one,  man  or 
woman,  ever  took  a  liberty  with  him. 

"In  the  society  of  men  his  characteristic 
,  reserve  and  ‘aloofness*  were  much  more 


strongly  marked,  and  even  in  the  true 
friendship  he  had  with  at  least  two  men  he 
could  more  easily  have  died  than  have 
lifted  the  veil  of  reserve  that  hid  his  inmost, 
feeling.  1  do  not  now  ulludc  to  his  feeling 
for  myself,  hut  to  any  strong  motive  of  his 
heart — his  love  for  Ireland  and  of  her 
peasantry,  his  admiration  that  was  almost 
worship  of  the  great  forces  of  nature — t he 
seas  and  the  winds,  the  wonders  of  the 
planet  worlds,  and  the  marvels  or  science. 

"Yet  1  have  known  him  expand  and  lie 
thoroughly  happy,  and  even  boyish,  in  the 
society  of  men  he  trusted,  immensely, 
even  arrogantly,  proud,  he  wus  still  keenly 
sensitive  and  shv,  and  he  was  never 
gratuitously  offensive  to  any  one.  In  de¬ 
bate  his  thrusts  were  ever  within  the  irony 
■nnitted  to  gentlemen  at  war,  even  if 
•yond  that  which  could  be  congenial  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  or  to  a  chairman 
of  commit  top.  ...... 

"Parnell  went  into  nothing  half-hearted¬ 
ly,  and  was  never  content  till  lie  had 
grasped  every  detail  of  his  subject.  For 
this  reason  he  gave  up  the  study  of  as¬ 
tronomy.  which  had  hecome  of  engrossing 
interest  to  him,  for  he  hmU1  that,  astronomy 
is  so  enormous  a  subject  that  it  would  have 
demanded  his  whole  time  and  energy  to 
satisfy  him.  He  was  constitutionally  lazy, 
and  absolutely  loathed  beginning  any¬ 
thing,  his  delicate  health  having,  no  doubt, 
much  to  do  with  this  inertia,  of  which  he 
was  very  well  uwarc.  He  always  made  me 
promise  to  ‘worry’  him  into  making  a 
start  on  any  important  political  work, 
meeting,  or  appointment,  when  the  pro|>cr 
time  came . .  . 

"In  character  Parnell  was  curiously 
complex.  Just,  tender,  and  considerate,  he 
was  nevertheless  incapable  of  forgiv  ing  an 
injury,  and  most  certainly  he  never  forgot 
one.  His  code  of  honor  forbade  him  to 
bring  up  a  wrong  of  private  life  against  a 
public  man,  and  he  hud  u  subtle  love  of 
truth  that  dares  to  use  it  as  the  shield  of 
expediency. 

"Physically  Parnell  was  so  much  afraid 
of  pain  and  ill-health  that  he  suffered  in 
every  little  indisposition  and  hurt  far  more 
than  others  of  Icrs  highly  strung  and 
sensitive  temperament.  He  had  such  a 
horror  of  death  that  it  was  only  by  the 
exorcise  of  the  greatest  self-control  that  lie 
could  endure  the  knowledge  or  sight  of  it; 
but  his  self-control  was  so  perfect  that 
never  by  word  or  dee/1  did  he  lietrav  the 
intense  effort  und  real  loathing  he  suffered 
when  obliged  to  attend  a  funeral,  or  to  lo¬ 
in  any  wav  brought  into  contact  with 
death  or  the  thought  thereof.  Whenever 
we  passed,  in  our  drive,  a  ehurchvard  or 
cemetery  hr  would  turn  his  head  away,  or 
even  ask  me  to  take  another  road.  The 
only  exception  to  this  very  real  horror  or 
his  was  the  little  grave  of  our  bahy  girl  at 
Chiselhurst,  which  lie  loved;  but  then  he 
ulwuyssaid,  'She  did  not  die,  she  only  went 
to  sleep.’” 

OTHER  WORKS  OF  HISTORY  AND 
BIOGRAPHY 

Agassis,  U.  K.  Letters  and  Recollect  Ions  of 
Alexander  \*a**li.  With  a  Sketch  of  Hi*  I.ifc  anil 
Work.  With  portrait*  umI  other  ill  unt  ration*.  Pp.  64-1. 
Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
*3.50  net. 

The  task  to  which  the  son  of  Alexander 
Ag&asiz  has  here  set  himself  has  lieen  per¬ 
formed  can  a  more.  The  pictures  which  he 
offers  are  etched  with  sympathy  and  their 
lines  are  strong  and  sun*.  The  contra-i 
in  temperament  and  in  conviction 
tween  the  gifted  scientist  and  his 
tinguished  father,  Louis  Agassiz 
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A  naval  officer  I 
know  canceled  a 
lot  of  engage¬ 
ments  last  week 
in  order  to  de¬ 
vote  the  time  to 
his  dentist. 

“I  am  going  on  a 
long  cruise,  ’  ’  he  said, 
“and  I  know  the 
value  of  good  teeth. 
Good  teeth  mean 
good  health.  Afloat 
or  ashore  a  man 
can’t  do  his  work 
well  unless  he  has 
good  teeth.” 

In  the  army  and  the 
navy,  and  in  all  great 
industrial  spheres,  the 
value  of  good  teeth 
is  being  recognized. 
Statistics  prove  that 
sound,  clean  teeth 
preserve  health  and 
promote  business 
efficiency. 

The  twiee-a-year  visit 
to  the  dentist  and  the 
twice-a-day  use  of 
Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental 
Cream  (the  efficient,  de¬ 
liciously  Havored  denti¬ 
frice)  insure  sound,  clean 
teeth,  letter  health  and 
better  looks. 

\bu  too 
should  use 

COLGATE’S 

RIBBON  DEtKAC  CREAM 


sharply  drawu.  A  passionate  love  of 
natural  science  seems  to  have  been  almost 
their  only  common  trait.  The  elder 
Agassiz,  robust,  buoyant,  reverent,  con¬ 
servative,  was  ever  a  great  teacher,  kin¬ 
dling  the  enthusiasm  of  thousands  for  sci¬ 
ence-study.  His  son.  retiring,  cautious, 
intolerant,  yet  swiftly  progressive,  and 
surrendered  to  research,  is  justly  named 
as  a  great  investigator.  How  far  the 
natural  reserve  of  Alexander  Agassiz  was 
deepened  by  the  sorrow  with  which  the 
early  death  of  his  wife  shadowed  his  life 
we  may  not  determine. 

To  the  scientist,  the  interest  of  the 
biography  lies  in  the  results  of  Agassiz's 
voyages  in  nearly  every  sea  upon  the 
globe,  in  which  he  gathered  facts  and 
specimens  of  llrst  importance  for  the  up¬ 
building  of  the  great  Agassiz  Museum  at 
Harvard  University,  and  of  the  sciences 
to  which  the  Museum  is  devoted. 

Yet,  curiously  enough,  the  most  ro¬ 
mantic  part  of  his  career  is  bis  rescue  of 
the  Calumet  and  Hecla  mines  from  im¬ 
minent  wreck,  to  become  the  source  of 
great  fortunes  to  investors  and  of  pros¬ 
perity  and  happiness  to  thousands  of 
workingmen.  Only  rare  executive  ability 
and  mighty  patience,  combined  with  sci¬ 
entific  knowledge,  could  have  wrought 
that  slowly  coming  miracle.  “Since  Hecla 
paid  its  first  dividend  in  1869,  the  com¬ 
pany  had  paid  to  its  stockholders,  up  to 
DecemW  31,  1909,  the  huge  sum  of 
$1  lO.fWiO.OOO."  That  mine  is  “a  monu¬ 
ment  such  as  few  men  can  show  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  life’s  work;  when  we  consider 
that  it  was  the  by-product  of  the  brain  of 
a  man  whose  life's  interest  was  abstract 
science,  the  monument  b«<comes  unique." 
By  the  wealth  which  came  to  him  per¬ 
sonally  from  this  valiant  adventure  he 
wau*  “onahhii  to  lead  a  series  of  scien title 
expeditions  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  any 
one  of  which  would  have  more  than  ful¬ 
filled  the  foudesl  dreams  of  many  a  |x»or 
naturalist  patiently  bending  over  his 
microscope." 

Hlntni«n,  Mary  Tharher.  Thoinan  Wentworth 
Mlafn»on.  Story  of  Hta  Life.  Hvo,  pp.  4S&.  Bouton 
and  N»*  York:  Huughu>n  Mifflin  Company.  $3.00. 

A  typical  American  of  the  best  type, 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  had  a  re¬ 
markably  many-sided  nature  and  a  genius 
which  adapted  him  for  a  life  of  varied 
activity  and  accomplishment.  He  came 
of  the  highest  class  of  New  Englanders, 
(fenerations  of  his  ancestors  had  served 
God  and  fought  for  their  country  and 
their  rights  as  he  was  destined  to  do.  In 
early  life  his  religious  piety  led  him  to  In* 
a  preacher,  after  serving  some  time  as  a 
tutor  at  Harvard.  In  IXoO  he  left  his 
congregation  at  Newburvport,  because  as 
an  abolitionist  he  could  not  work  har¬ 
moniously  with  it.  The  honesty  of  his 
convictions  is  shown  in  the  way  in  which 
he  took  command  of  u  regiment  of  eman¬ 
cipated  slaves  in  the  Civil  War.  and  was 
wounded  and  invalided  in  18U3,  from 
which  period  he  actively  applied  himself 
to  literature,  as  well  as  to  the  study  and 
promulgation  of  advanced  educational 
news. 

The  present  volume,  the  work  of  his 
wife,  reveals  the  personality  of  a  clever 
and  conscientious  man  who  could  light 
equally  well  with  the  weapons  of  peace 
and  the  weapons  of  war.  He  was  the  last 
survivor  of  that  brilliant  group  which  com¬ 
prised  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Motley,  and 
Lowell,  and  his  essays  and  sketches  are 
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reaaured  on  many  library  shelves.  Ilia 
ist  work  was  a  life  of  Longfellow,  pub- 
ished  in  1902. 

Mrs.  Higginson’s  pleasing  memoir  is 
ull  of  bright  sketches  of  character  and 
.uecdotes  of  characteristic  point.  She 
.rites  with  a  sweet  and  unaffected  grace 
hat  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Mr.  Hig- 
inson  will  acknowledge  with  gratitude. 

J.  G.  Fraser,  D.CX.,  LI«J>.,  Lltt.D.  Adonl*. 

*1  tls.  Oilrlk.  Studies  in  thr  History  of  Orinilil 
loligion.  3d  ad..  2  voU..  3vo.  pp.  xvii-317,  321.  Loti¬ 
on  and  New  York:  Macmillan*.  20a.  net. 

The  separate  issue  of  Part  IV.  of  "The 
jolden  Bow"  took  place  in  1906  in  a 
ingle  volume.  The  present  edition  is  ex- 
>u luicd  into  two  full  volumes  by  the  addi- 
ion  of  several  chapters.  The  new  matter 
omes  from  several  sources— especially 
landissin's  work  on  Adonis,  Budge's  note¬ 
worthy  volumes  on  Osiris  and  the  Egyp- 
ian  Resurrection,  and  Oarstang's  on  the 
littites.  Besides  these,  a  number  of  other 
went  w'orks  adducing  ethnological  and 
*ther  material  have  been  laid  under  tril>- 
ite,  so  that  most  of  the  available  data  are 
>rought  up  to  date.  There  appears  to 
lave  been,  however,  one  omission  of  a 
MTtinent  and  notable  source  William 
dayes  Ward’s  original  work  on  the  seal 
•ylinders  of  western  Asia,  borne  items 
oncerning  which  Dr.  Frazer's  information 
*  either  uncertain  or  erroneous  might 
lave  been  definitely  or  correctly  put  had 
his  authority  Imhti  employed.  Still,  a 
hush  of  facts  has  been  brought  together 
shieh — wrhen  sifted,  verified,  and  disen- 
anglcd  from  occasional  doubtful  exegesis 

is  of  permanent  value. 

The  F.mpmi  Frederick.  A  Memoir.  Pp.  871. 
"Jew  York:  Dodd.  U«d  A  Co..  1914.  12.60. 

Strangely  enough,  little  is  known,  and 
ilrnost  nothing  has  bwn  written,  about  the 
mother  of  Germany's  Emperor,  William  II. 
While  the  present  author  prefers  to  remain 
inonymous,  we  are  assured  that  he  is  thor- 
jughly  conversant  with  her  life,  and  has 
written  a  "biography,  intimate,  discreet, 
in  then  tic,  and  interesting."  Unlike  most 
'oval  persona,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  lived  a  very 
tornial  life,  free  from  unnecessary  exa**- 
ions  of  royal  etiquetto.  Her  father  in¬ 
truded  her  in  all  healthy,  out-of-door 
ijKirts,  ami  educated  her  along  lines  which 
richubnl  an  understanding  of  statesmanship 
snd  political  conditions.  Her  marriage 
urilh  Prince  Frederick  William  of  Prussia 
was  a  love-match.  There  was  never  a  cloud 
:>n  their  married  lifo,  except  such  as  wore 
■auHtni  by  deat  h  and  natural  sorrow.  Their 
psteoin  was  mutual  and  their  home  life 
happy.  The  Princess  Royal  was  full  of 
personal  enthusiasm,  sympathetic  toward 
Huffering,  active  in  philanthropic  move¬ 
ments,  and  yet  in  her  fifty  years  of  Berlin 
activity  she  was  often  misunderstood  and 
misjudged.  Bismarck  worked  against  her, 
and  yet  frankly  admired  her  intellect  and 
ubility.  The  author  gives  a  very  fair  ac¬ 
count  of  her  mistakes,  apparent  and  real, 
and  pays  a  high  tribute  to  her  personality. 
"All  through  her  life,"  we  are  told,  "one  of 
the  Princess’s  mental  peculiarities  was  that 
of  thinking  it  impossible  that  any  reasoning 
human  being  could  object  to  anything  that 
was  obviously  in  itself  a  good  and  wise 
measure,” 

Bryce,  James.  (1)  The  Ancient  toman  Empire 
and  the  Bdtlxh  Empire  In  India.  (2)  Thr  Dlnu- 
don  of  toman  and  biiliih  Law  Throughout  the 
World.  Two  Historical  Studiea.  Svo,  pp.  138. 
New  York:  Oxford  University  Preae.  81.90. 

The  broad  and  comprehensive  view  of 
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Lord  Bryee  does  much  in  these  two  essays 
to  place  the  Government  of  India  in  it*  true 
"historical  perspective  with  regard  to  the 
Homan  eonqueHt  of  the  various  nations  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Homan  empire  in 
civilized  countries.  In  fact,  we  may  say 
that  the  Homans  were  superior  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  in  one  respect.  The  fields  they  trav¬ 
ersed,  the  cities  they  captured,  the  temples 
they  seized  ti|*on  were  turned  into  some¬ 
thing  Homan.  A  Goth  in  the  time  of  the 
Christian  emperors' become  the  head  of  the 
Homan  army  in  Constantinople,  a  Spanish 
soldier  was  made  Emperor  of  Home,  ami 
the  Honmn  language  became  an  instrument 
with  which  a  Spanish  poet  exprest  himself 
in  meters  which  Home  had  lKirrowed  from 
Athens  and  Alexandria.  This  is  not  the 
way  in  which  we  must  descrilie  rhe  rela¬ 
tion*  of  Kngland  with  India.  India  is  ruU-d 
under  the  British  raj  b>  downward  pres¬ 
sure.  India  ha«  not  b»**ome  Anglicized. 
As  Bryce  remark*: 

“The  English  have  imprest  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  (Msmle  by  their  almost  uniform 
success.  .  .  .  That  over  JIOOjOQDkOOD  i>f 
men  shoultl  he  ruled  by  a  few  pula-faced 
strangers  seems  loo  wonderful  to  la*  any¬ 
thing  but  th**  doing  of  some  unseen  and 
irresistible  divinity.  I  heard  at  Lahore 
un  anecdote,  which,  slight  us  it  is.  illustrates 
the  way  in  which  the  native  thinks  of  these 
things.  A  tiger  had  escaped  from  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  and  its  keeper,  hoping 
to  ullurc  it  luu-k.  followed  it.  When  ail 
other  inducements  had  failed,  he  lifted  up 
his  voice  and  solemnly  adjured  it  in  the 
name  of  the  British  Government,  to  which 
it  belonged,  to  come  Iwu-k  to  its  cage.  The 
tiger  obeyed. 

*’  In  the  high-clam  grades  of  the  civil  ad¬ 
ministration  there  on-  only  about  1.200 
persona;  and  these  1.200  control  315,000,- 
000,  doing  it  with  so  little  friction  that  they 
have  ceased  to  la-  surprized  at  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  fact." 

Mr.  Bryee  does  not  fail  to  point  out  the 
astounding  character  of  this  plain  fact. 
He  writes,  of  course,  with  the  same  copious 
and  natural  flow  of  learning,  the  same 
candor,  the  same  dear  ami  felicitous 
phraseology  ns  an-  characteristics  of  all  his 
essays.  These  essays.  sepnrata-d  as  they 
have  been  from  his  “Studies  in  History  and 
.Jurisdiction,"  gain  sjss-ial  significance  from 
their  very  isolation  in  one  volume. 

Trwnbri.  Harare.  With  Walt  Whitman  In  Cam¬ 
den.  :ld  sol.,  S*o.  pp.  vui-!WO.  With  ponraiu.  lar- 
aimile  tellers  and  index  o/  name*.  New  1  ork:  Mitrhetl 
Kennerl>  |3.(t«  net. 

The  third  volume  of  Horae**  TrauhePs 
Boswellian  biography  of  Walt  Whitman 
contains  583  pages  of  closely  packet  I  mat¬ 
ter  and  continues  this  extraordinary  rw-orrl 
of  the  now  world-famous  "Good  Gray 
Hnet.”  It  is  a  formidable  literary  produc¬ 
tion,  quite  in  keeping  with  the  unconvcn- 
tional  character  of  the  subject,  who  was  in 
all  things  unlike  other  men — a  literary 
i  anan-hist  ignoring  all  models  and  prec«- 
dents  in  life  and  art  and  an  original  in  all 
i  things.  Whitman's  rise  and  formal  instal- 
l  lat ion  ill  the  ranks  of  fame  are  one  of  the 
paradoxes  of  eon  temporary  literature.  At 
first  scoffed  at  as  a  crank  and  mountelmnk  of 
letters,  he  came  gradually  to  be  looketl  upon 
as  a  thinker  and  writer  of  original  power. 

The  naked  truth  is  w  hat  Mr.  Traubel  has 
aimed  at  regarding  his  idol.  To  attain 
this  he  has.  in  the  plan  of  his  work,  east 
aside  art.  order,  style,  grammar,  chapter- 
division.  all  hitherto  regarded  as  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  a  book,  and  lias  assembled  in  a  het¬ 
erogenous  mass  all  that  has  any  liearing  on 
Walt  Whitman's  long  life  and  varied  ac¬ 


tivities — his  favorite  authors,  his  views  on 
philosophy,  art,  polities,  religion,  his  lit¬ 
erary  heroes,  among  whom  are  mentioned 
Carlyle,  Tolstoy,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Kugeoe 
Sue.  In  photographic  accuracy  and  no* 
nulencs*  of  detail  this  amazing  production 
outranks  Boswell  himself,  the  author’s 
model.  The  effect  on  the  rvuder  is  as  tbo 
the  con  tents  of  an  omnipresent  phonograph 
had  been  disgorged  in  print.  Whatever 
may  In-  thought  of  Mr.  Tran bel's  book  us 
literature,  it  is  a  veritable  mine  of  materia! 
for  fullin'  biographers.  Through  all  the 
dross  runs  a  vein  of  rich  virgin  on*. 

Out  of  the  chaos  of  Mr.  TmuhTs  pages 
emerg***  a  port  rail  of  Whitman.  Strip!  of 
his  vesture  a>f  hero-worship,  he  «*onfront*  ti< 
as  he  is  m  reality  a  prototype  of  the  new 
recruits  to  the  world  of  h-nrning  provided  by 
the  intellectual  mitidlc  elass«-s  ninde  |«n— 
sihle  in  an  age  of  print.  He  is.  as  it  were, 
the  glorified  roturirr  of  literatim-,  the  ideal 
of  the  proletarian  Hitt  whom  the  public  libra¬ 
ries  have  endowed,  as  they  imagine,  with 
the  learning  of  all  the  ug*-s.  Above  all.  he 
is  the  representative  of  those  w  ho  huv  e  par¬ 
taken  of  the  forbidden  fruit  of  learning,  and 
whose  religious  faith  and  normal  I  not  it  ions, 
undermined  by  the  writings  of  Darwin, 
Huxley,  Haeckel,  and  especially  Ingenstll. 
for  whom  the  Camden  philosopher  prof*-**-* 
deep  admiration,  have  been  rcplm-ed  by  the 
religion  of  progress  and  the  modem  cult  of 
democracy.  The  recent  claims  of  his  ad- 
niin*r*  that  he  was  a  man  of  deep  b'orning 
are  absurd.  His  writings  and  eon  versa  lions 
indicate  that  he  hail  skimmed  over  lie- 
works  »>f  great  authors,  bui  his  cult im-  «im 
nondescript,  and  he  give*  the  impression  of 
one  who  hu«l  been  at  n  great  feast  of  learn- 
ing  and  brought  home  the  scraps. 

Bradford,  t/amallrl.  ('onfrdrrale  rwrtnln. 

«*o.  pp.  291.  Boston  and  Nr*  York:  Houghton  Mif- 
tiin  (  ompany,  $2.M. 

In  this  b<s»k.  eight  of  the  leaders  of  ibe 
Confederate  forces  during  the  War  «»f  N»- 
eession  an-  port  ray  t*d  in  a  vigorous  and 
sometimes  severely  candid  way  by  the 
clever  author  of  "las-,  the  American.'' 
There  are  lifelike  touche*  in  the  intimate 
description  lie  gives  us  of  Judah  I*.  Benja¬ 
min,  for  instance,  or  Kaphacl  Semincs.  that 
"elderly,  respectable,  professional  man.'* 
"no  pirate."  tho  commanding  a  privateer. 
Bolter!  Toombs.  with  his  impressive  phv- 
sique,  a  born  fighter  as  well  as  fiery  orator, 
and  something  like  a  savior  to  Georgia,  has 
never  been  so  picturesquely  described  both 
in  his  exeelh*nn*s  and  defects.  In  the 
political  world,  where  he  figured  most.  Ste¬ 
phens  seems  to  huv e  been  pitifully  ineffec¬ 
tual.  As  in  the  ease  of  Benjamin,  “lack  -*f 
deep  and  heartfelt  convictions,  a  shall*** 
opportunism,  prevented  the  limn  from 
making  any  distinguished  mark  on  the  hi— 
tory  of  time."  With  Stephens  the  same 
n*sult  "followed  from  an  exactly  opposite 
cause,  ami  the  excess  of  eoti  vie  lion  mud 
nobly  nullified  a  prominent  and  notable 
career."  The  author  fob  sure  that  pos¬ 
terity  “will  adjust  the  diffwence  and  that 
Stephens  will  grow  more  and  more  in  our 
history  as  a  figure  of  commanding  purity, 
sincerity,  distinction,  and  |  tat  riot  i«m  " 

Mann.  Horace  H.  MrhoU-  Hmk-prar 
Hadrian  IV. I.  Twenty  Oluatratioru  and  map  Svta 
pp.  i$4.  St.  IxMila.  Mu.:  R.  Hniikr.  (1. 

This  admirable  biography,  which  on  it* 
earlier  appearance  form  id  a  chapter  in 
Mr.  Mann's  larger  work  on  the  poprs, 
will  he  particularly  interesting  to  English 
and  American  readers,  for  lladnan  IV  »;t* 
baptized  N ieholas  Brrnkspear,  and  wo*  Imru 
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The  Cello  Metal  Hot  W  ater  Bottle  is  just  as  vital  a  necessity  as  your  fire, 
or  accident  insurance  policy — because  prompt  use  of  the  Cello  will  insure 
against  the  many  emergencies  incident  to  the  cold  days  of  Fall  and  Winter 
^  now  before  us. 

One  reason  win  the  Cello  can  be  thus  depended  upon  for  un- 
I  failing  reliability,  is  because  it  is  made  of  finest  nickel-plated  brass— 
W  which  we  have  found  to  be  the  only  material  that  will  positively 
w  ithstand  the  severe  rest  to  w  hich  a  hot  w  ater  bottle  is  subjected. 
No  rubber  to  dry  up,  crack,  burst,  or  leak. 

I  t  A  METAL  HOT 

I  WATER  BOTTLE 


Notf  th I*  ritra  I«NI| 
handle  *u>pper — one 
nf  the  Bur.y  cociw 
nlmt  failures  ol  the 
Cello  -  -  which  nukc« 
It  ideal  for  nuarju;*- 
purposes. 

The  rtfnUr  stopl 
has  a  special  grip 
an  to  be  ea*y  totighle" 
or  loimn,  Handy 
loop  for  attaching 
with  cord.  Well  cut 
•craw  thread. 

Notice  the  patent 
nock,  with  air  dum¬ 
ber,  shown  also  In 
sectional  view.  Al¬ 
ways  Mifhciently  cool 
to  handle  with  com¬ 
fort. 

Then  again,  Inside 
the  Cello  U  that  pat- 
r  n  ted  contraction 
spring  **ee  tnctWial 
view )  which  keeps  the 
Cello  always  in  shape 
—  test  necessary  as 
the  stopper  (or  keep¬ 
ing  the  water  from 
running  out. 

With  each  CoMo 
comes  this  neat  blue 
flannel  bag  witti 
handy  draw-strings- 


Sold  to  you  with  a  guarantee,  instead  of  a  caution  against  boiling  water. 

Reliable,  dependable,  practically  indestructible — that’s  the  Cello.  And  it’s 

_  _  wonderfully  comfortable  too.  No  awkward  angles, 

the  Cello  is  curved  to  fit  the  body.  With  the  Cello 
comes  a  hag  of  blue  flannel  which  makes  it  soft  as  a 
little  pillow  stays  hot  all  night.  Long  handle  con¬ 
verts  the  Cello  into  an  ideal  method  of  massage. 

Can  be  filled  from  any  Ask  Your  Dealer  To 

faucet  or  kctt>  without  -  ■  ■  ■  —  ■  -  ■  -  — 

scalding  or  burning  the  Show  You  The  Cello 

hand*. 


Air  chamber  around 
neck  makes  it  comfort¬ 
able  to  handle.  Patent 
spring  inside >  accom¬ 
modates  all  rxjaniion, 
contraction  and  vacu¬ 
um.  keeping  the  Cello 
always  in  shape — a  fea- 
( tire  noothrr  bottle  pu*- 
The Cellule  ;•  I 
tectly  aanltary  —  aelf- 
iterih/ing  every  time 
vou  fill  it. 


and  you  will  readily  see  why  it 
should  he  your  choice,  why  90% 
of  the  metal  hot  water  bottles 
bought  are  Cellos,  and  why  all 
the  valuable  patents,  the  features 
that  make  a  bottle  dependable 
and  durable,  are  owned  exclu- 
sivelv  and  found  only  in  the 
Cello. 

Once  you  use  the  Cello,  you 
will  never  be  satisfied  with  any 
other  hot  water  bottle,  because 
it  never  disappoints  you. 

So  get  the  Cello  today  at  your 
drug  or  department  store,  m  1, 
3  and  5  pint  sizes,  prices  $1.75, 
$2.00  and  $3.00  respectively. 
35c  extra  for  I  pint  massage 
handle;  50c  extra  for  3  and  5 
pint  sizes. 

Should  you  fail  to  find  the 
Cello,  order  direct  from  us, 
mentioning  size  wanted  and 
vour  dealer’s  name,  and  we  will 
deliver  by  parcel  post  prepaid. 
Your  money  back  if  you  are  not 
more  than  satisfied. 


This  Hot  Water  Bottle 


A,  S.  CAMPBELL  CO.,  285  Commercial  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


You  Cannot  Afford  Tc 


3e  Without 
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IX  K) 


Does  your 
face  feel 
like  a  board? 


That  drawn,  wooden  feeling  is  due  to  an  excess  of  caustic  in 
your  shaving  soap.  So  is  the  biting  and  smarting.  “Rubbing  in" 
the  lather  with  your  fingers  works  this  irritant  into  your  pores 
and  makes  matters  worse. 

Mcnncn’t  Shaving  Cream  require*  lathering.  1  used  your  cream  as  per 
no  11  rubbing  in”  and  contains  no  directions  on  same,  and  procured  a 
free  caustic.  clean,  close,  velvet  shave  in  less  than 

A  few  strokes  of  the  brush  works  five  minutes.  It  does  not  irritate  the 

up  a  rich,  creamy  lather  which  softens  skin  and  is  pleasant  to  use.” 

the  toughest  beard  .  Mennen's  Shaving  Cream  is  put  up 

No  re-stropping;  no  re-lathering;  in  sanitary  air-tight  tubes  with  handy 
no  after-lotions;  no  time  wasted;  no  hexagon  screw  tops, 
sore,  burning  skin.  At  all  dealers— 25c.  Send  10c  fer  a 

Read  this  strong  commendation  from  demonstrator  tube  containing:  enough 
a  man  whose  shaving  troubles  are  over:  for  SO  shaves.  Gerhard  Mennen  Co., 

”1  am  a  mechanic  and  my  beard  is  Newark,  N.  J.  Makers  of  the  cele • 

usually  full  of  dirt  and  grit,  which,  brated  Mennen' s  Borated  and  Violet 

before  using  your  cream,  required  from  Talcum  Toilet  Powders  and 

ten  to  fifteen  minutes1  application  of  Mennen's  Creapt  Dentifrice.  f  A 


J^Jennen 
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Each  Year  There  Are 
Over  Three  Million  New  Users  of 


Krement? 


Collar  and 
Cuff  Buttons 


One-piece  construction  and 
the  heavy  shell  of  hammered 
gold  protects  every  exposed 
part  from  wear  and  tear. 

Krementx  Unbreakable  Collar 
Buttons  are  made  in  21  shapes. 
14  Ku  Rolled  Gold,  25c.  each; 
10  Kt.  and  14  Kt.  Sqjid  Gold, 
$1.00  and  $1.50. 


Krementx  one -piece-bean - 
and-post  Cut!  Buttons  are  built 
by  exactly  the  same  wear-proof¬ 
ing  process  as  Krementx  Collar 
Buttons. 

A  wide  variety  of  exclusive 
patterns,  with  the  newest  flat  or 
curved  fronts;  plain,  engine- 

_ ^  turned  or  engraved.  $2.00  a  pair. 

The  purchaser  U  fully  (irouctsd  by  this  rockrtbb*«i  Kftmwiu  gusrmnte* 

4 ‘If  damaged  from  ANY  caoif,  a  now  button  FREE .  “ 

Inr^lrystocv***!  h*brnU»hrrie«s«Hl  ■eWrt  drviKorrs  aril  Krenu-gU  Oust 
salted  Collar  and  Cuff  Button*.  Look  tor  the  name  on  each  button 

KREMENTZ  &  COMPANY 

QS4  Chestnut  Stmt, 


in  England  early  in  the  twelfth  century. 
As  he  has  a  warlike  name,  so  he  was  of  a 
warlike  or  pugnacious  nature. 

I .ike  Wolsey  in  England  he  fought  for 
the  Church,  and  his  first  antagonist  was  the 
redoubtable  Arnold  of  Brescia,  who  wi-b«i 
to  restore  what  it  was  left  for  Gariltaldi  to 
restore  in  a  more  enlightened  age — the  royal 
supremacy  in  Home.  11  e crush t  Arnold,  who 
was  eveutually  banished.  The  main  con¬ 
flict  of  his  life,  however,  was  with  the  Ho¬ 
man  people,  who  refused  to  a«***ept  Fred¬ 
erick  of  Burbarossa,  whom  Hadrian  liad 
crowned  os  king  on  condition  that  h*  en¬ 
forced  the  people’s  submission  to  the  papal 
see.  These  incidents  and  the  many  other 
stormy  passages  in  the  life  of  the  only 
English  pope  are  well  and  perspicuously 
treated  by  this  author,  and  we  ho|*e  that 
those  who  read  this  volume  will  look  upon 
it  as  an  introduction  to  the  learned  work  of 
which  it  forms  one  instalment.  Nineteen 
plates  and  a  map  enhance  the  value  of  the 
book. 


Prank,  Tenney,  Profr»w>r  of  Latin,  Bryn  Miwr 
Colhtf.  Homan  Imperialism.  Svo.  p p.  tMU. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  12. 50. 

This  author  has  produced  in  clear  and 
vigorous  English  &  serious  philosophical 
study  of  Homan  territorial  expansion,  a 
subject  of  pertinent  interest  as  appli««l  to 
present-day  world  polity  and  of  e*|w«ia; 
significance  with  regard  to  international 
affairs  in  our  own  country.  Tho  author'* 
classical  attainments  have  been  of  signal 
advantage,  giving  access  to  original  *ounv. 
of  information  and  enabling  the  author  to 
supplement  the  value  of  historical  matter 
by  excerpt*  from  the  literary  production* 
of  the  period.  The  author  has  also  made 
good  use  of  knowhdgo  gained  from  the 
works  of  distinguished  modern  historian*, 
who  are  mentioned  in  a  note  of  acknowl¬ 
edgment:  Mommsen.  Meyer.  Abbott. 
Beloch,  Botsford,  Cardinali,  C'habot,  at»l 
Colin. 

The  central  idea  of  Homan  foreign 
policy  was.  in  the  author's  view,  a  prudent 
liberality  towurd  the  conquered  state,  de¬ 
signed  to  heal  the  bitterness  of  conflict  and 
bind  the  subject  power  to  the  conqueror 
by  mutual  interests  and  the  granting  of 
full  citizenship.  It  was  the  exact  opposite 
of  the  Cl  reek  idea,  which  treated  a  conquered 
people  as  virtual  slaves.  What  aroused  the 
ambition  of  the  republic  and  started  it  upon 
the  path  of  imperial  progress  was  the  war 
with  Hannibal,  which,  tho  at  the  banning 
a  series  of  disaster*,  had  a*  its  final  result 
the  definitive  dominance  of  Home  »*  a 
world-power.  It  was  the  hard-won  victory 
over  Carthage  which  gave  Home  her  pri¬ 
macy  among  the  nations  and  imbued  her 
with  the  conviction  of  her  invincibility. 

The  first  great  empire-builder  who  ap¬ 
pears  in  Homan  history  is  Pompey.  In  the 
wide  range  of  human  affairs  there  is  per¬ 
haps  no  more  amazing  spectacle  of  medi¬ 
ocrity  arriving  at  the  pinnacle  of  success. 
Absolutely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  polite*, 
he  calmly  appropriated  the  opinion*  of 
others  and  by  means  of  his  military  pr>  *• 
tige  carried  their  ideas  into  effect.  By 
degrees  he  came  to  regard  himself  a*  s 
great  statesman  and  his  self-rating  was 
actuary  approved  by  the  popular  estimate. 
In  a  republic  he  wielded  the  shadowy  power 
of  an  emperor,  was  feared  like  Sulla,  and 
had  statues  erected  in  his  honor.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Fronde,  he  was  so  handsome  that 
“the  women  used  to  bite  him.'*  No  more 
picturesque  or  puzzling  example  of  great¬ 
ness  combined  with  fatu.ty  has  upland 
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upon  the  stage  of  history.  He  is  the  exact 
antithesis  of  Home's  greatest  figure.  Ciesar, 
who  next  appears  upon  the  scene,  the  em¬ 
bodiment  and  type  of  Roman  imperialism. 

OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 

WUcoi,  nta  WkNkr.  The  Art  of  Bring  Allvr. 

Pp.  200.  New  York  and  London:  Harper  A  Broth- 
era.  $1  net. 

This  is  a  helpful  little  handbook,  in 
which  each  of  the  thirty-seven  chapters  is 
complete.  The  author  shows,  both  in 
poetry  and  prose,  the  tonic  effect  of  right 
thinking  and  how  each  of  us  may  achieve 
contentment,  strength,  and  ability  by  the 
*  use  of  our  mental  forces.  It  has  the 
elements  of  theosophy,  some  of  the  rules  of 
mental  science,  and  a  great  deal  of  what 
used  to  be  called  "common  sense.”  The 
author  applies  the  principles  of  thought  to 
every  condition  of  daily  life,  to  every  class 
of  people,  and  gives  for  every  one  helpful 
counsel  und  good  suggestions. 

Sbsrklrton,  Robert  and  Kltubeth.  The  Charm 
of  the  Antique.  Pp.  300.  New  York:  Heant'a  Inter¬ 
national  Library  Company.  $2.50. 

It  would  be  hard  to  estimate  the  value  of 
such  a  book  to  an  enthusiastic  antique  col¬ 
lector,  since  even  to  the  layman  it  has 
fascination.  The  illustrations  and  the 
character  of  the  hook  itself  have  a  com¬ 
pelling  charm  and  the  subject-matter  is 
entertaining.  The  author  gives  a  sort  of 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  realm  of  col¬ 
lecting,  tells  the  ways  and  means  of  ac¬ 
quiring  things  worth  while,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  knowledge  of  actual  worth  and 
values;  and  recites  some  entertaining  ex¬ 
periences  in  searches  for  Chipf>endale,  Sher¬ 
aton.  and  Heppelwhite  furniture.  The 
book  is  full  of  good  and  helpful  advice.  It 
cautions  against  overenthusiasm  and 
counsels  moderation.  The  reader  will  long 
for  some  of  the  chairs,  hjgh-toys,  side- 
hoards,  and  porcelain  that  used  to  be  so 
common  in  "grandfather’s  house,"  but  the 
path  of  the  collector  is  full  of  pitfalls;  let 
hiify  go  carefully. 

OrsyMD,  David.  The  Friendly  Boad.  Illustrate! 
bv  Fogarty.  Pp.  342.  Now  York:  Doubl.-dsy,  Pag*  A 
Company .  $1 .36  net. 

Those  familiar  with  David  Grayson’s 
former  books  will  not  havo  to  bo  told  that 
this  is  a  continuous  chronicle  of  Optimism. 
Such  a  spontaneous  outpouring  of  a  con¬ 
tented  soul  is  restful  and  a  delight  to  the 
reader.  Tired  of  the  monotony  of  his  daily 
existence,  and  beginning  to  fear  that  tho 
farm  owns  him  instead  of  his  owning  the 
farm,  the  author  set  out  with  pack  across 
hiS  shoulder,  and  wandered  into  the  country, 
carrying  food  for  only  a  short  time,  no 
money  and  no  definite  plan,  nothing  but  a 
penny  whistle  such  as  he  played  when  a 
boy.  Experiences— yes.  even  adventures — 
come  thick  and  fast,  and  each  makes  a 
chapter  of  romantic  narrative,  permeated 
by  the  atmosphere  of  beautiful  country 
life,  cheery  philosophy,  and  real  inspiration. 
Mr.  Grayson’s  method  is  delicious.  He 
either  whistles  himself  into  the  hearts  of 
those  he  meets,  or  gains  their  confidence 
by  joining  them  in  their  task  of  the 
moment.  Each  story  is  complete  and 
satisfactory.  In  fact,  the  whole  book  is 
charming,  sweet,  and  inspiring,  full  of 
“tho  very  joy  of  living." 

Most  Missed. — “  So  you  don’t  like  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  country?  What  do  you  miss  most 
sineo  moving  out  of  town?  ” 

■"  Trains.’’ — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


If  the  Grocer 
Sold  It  This  Way 


Suppose  your  grocer  sold  Puffed  Grains  in  bowls  -as  they  come  to  your  table, 
floating  in  milk.  Or  with  cream  and  sugar.  Or  mixed  with  fruit. 

And  suppose  children  did  the  buying. 

Don't  you  know  that  a  child — whatever  you  sent  for— would  bring  home 
this  Puffed  When  or  Rice? 

None  Can  Resist  It 

You  read  here — in  cold  print — of  these  Puffed  Grain  fascinations.  And  wc 
can’t  describe  them  can’t  make  them  seem  good  enough. 

Or  you  we  the  package  at  your  grocery  store,  and  it  looks  like  other  wrap¬ 
pings.  So  some  of  you  don't  get  Pu.Tcd  ( drains,  and  your  folks  miss  their  delights. 


But  when  one  sees  these  grain  bubbles — eight  times  normal  sire — she  can’t 
resist  these  airy,  flaky  morsels. 

When  one  tastes  them — thin,  crisp,  porous— they  reveal  an  enticing  flavor, 
like  toasted  nuts, 

And  when  they  come  to  one's  table — in  cream  or  milk — one  wonders  and 
regn  ts  that  the  table  ever  lacked  them. 


Puffed  Wheat,  10c 
Puffed  Rice.  15c 


Please  find  them  out.  Our  plea  is  for  your  enjoyment  and  the  joy  of  those 
you  serve. 

There  is  nothing  else  like  them.  Grains  were  never  puffed  before,  Never 
before  have  all  the  food  granules  been  blasted  by  steam  explosion.  These  are 
the  only  foods  fitted  for  easy  digestion  by  Prof.  Anderson’s  process. 

Get  thcmall.  Sec  which  on  *  you  like  best.  Served  in  all  the  various  ways-  You'll 
be  glad  that  wc  make  them  and  glad  wc  urged  you.  Get  t  hem  today  and  see. 


The  Quaker  Oats  (pm  party 

Sole  Makers 
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A  ▲  jICN  A 


The  answer 
to  your  questions 


WE  have  been  asked  such  questions  as:  4 Ms 
Welch’s  Grape  Juice  pure?”  “Is  it  part 
water?”  “Is  any  preservative  used?”  “Do  you 
add  any  sugar?”  “Is  it  really  un fermented?” 

Perhaps  similar  questions  have  occurred  to  you. 

Welch’s  is  absolutely  pure.  It  is  just  the  unfer¬ 
mented  juice  of  carefully  selected,  fresh  Concord 
grapes.  Nothing  is  added;  no  water  or  sugar  or 
coloring  matter  or  chemicals. 

Assoon  astheskin 

— of  the  grape  is 

broken  the  juice 
is  sterilized  and 

A  A  A  I  sealed  in  glass. 

^  1  '  I  Welch’s  as  it 

I  I  comes  from  the 

hI  ■  M  '  W  ■  Wl  bottle  to 

I  home  is  as  pure 

as  when  sealed  by 

"  ^  -•*  |  Nature  in  the 

cluster.  All  ques- 

■  m  I  the 

J  bears  the 

tec  <-f  the  Welch 

32  07  I  label. 


From  Choicest 


r  Concord  Grapes 

Puref/  Unfermented 
No  140  Guaranteed  under  Food  and  Drugs  Actby 

Tfie  WELCH  GRAPE  JUICE  CO. 

WESTFIELD.  N.Y..  U  S. Ay 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


BY  writing  "Win**  of  Wizardry”  and 
“The  Black  Vulture/9  George  Sterling 
t  nrned  the  gratitude  of  ail  lovers  of  poetry* 
And  unlike  ihohi  poet*  who  suddenly  beeome 
famous,  he  has  steadih  gained  power.  His 
new  hook,  “Beyond  the  Breakers,  and 
Other  Poems9’  (A.  M*  Robertson),  Is  better 
than  any  of  the  three  distinguishwl  volumes 
tlmt  preceded  it. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  poem  in  “the 
grand  manner/'  sweeping,  sonorous,  splen¬ 
did.  Swinburne,  in  the  vigor  of  his  youth, 
wrote  like  this. 

“TIDAL,  KING  OF  NATIONS’ 

iCenocis  xlv.  1-17) 

Hr  CJ Mifune  mtjcumku 

Tlilal.  king  of  nations,  Is  It  night  anrl  «Uenrr  for 
thee — 

For  ail  who  Mmou»  by  ifo*  aiul  were 

slain  fin  the  \ alley  of  kings: 

COme  then*  dream*  to  tin*  foil  of  stone  a  hit  *h  none 
at  taineth  to  see 

Mirth  of  thy  explain*.  immu  of  thy  staten  or 
nIumIow  of  tolreltws  chime*  7 

Amraphel  and  Artoeh  and  Klain's  over-lord. 

Hold  they  111  the  port  they  hrld  by  the  naif- 
*■»'*  Wlkr  l treat  h? 

Sfsak  they  yet  of  the  battle  *  range  when  the  nine 
kings  drew  the  hwimM? 

Heck  they  now  for  a  fan  torn  wine  In  the  gunftrm 
courts  of  l>eath: 

Tidal,  king  of  nations,  the  desert  is  of  thy 
tomb; 

He  who  hreaketh  tliat  ashen  !  may  sell  thy 
Iswuw  for  a  price. 

Thy  scepter  rotteth  unhekl  ami  thy  chariot  In  the 
gloom. 

And  the  ghost*  of  thy  gods  come  not  to  the 
evening  sacrifice. 

Their*.  tho  the  twilight  deepen,  no  harps  are  mmI 
for  thy  sake: 

Thou  with  «*arr  for  thy  wraths  alone  hast  seen 
how  the  (’sptdnfi  fall. 

Time  for  th>  do\iwhath  gl\en  tlust,  for  thy  rnekm- 
vtne  the  snake. 

The  bittern's  cry  for  tliy  viols  voice,  and  the 
hat  for  thy  nightingale. 

Tidal,  king  of  nation*,  and  traitor  to  each  for 
pride. 

Thou  wert  no  wall  to  thy  jw-ople,  nor  guard  In  a 
narrow  place; 

Thy  will  It  was  on  Admah  and  the  fourth*  of 
Zoar  to  rkle. 

slaying  fo-yoncl  thy  ImMem.  till  the  arrow  am# 
at  thy  face. 

Treasure  and  flock*  and  women,  and  all  things 
fair  in  thy  sight. 

They  for  thine  ey«w  were  forded — and  what  do 
t  hino  eyes  disrvrn? 

hs'man  and  friend  are  liroken.and  mine  mnalueth 
to  fight ; 

They  that  supped  with  War  hath  War  now 
eaten  In  turn. 

Tidal,  king  of  nations,  could  life  1*  given  again 
For  what  thy'  sword  uplifted  In  the  battle  that 
kings  must  use? 

Would  thy  heart  give  thought  to  the  *vm  of 
man's  unsearchable  jmln. 

K eeping  thy  trust  with  the  orplian.  and  the 
widow's  empty  cruse? 

The  waterway*  an-  liroken  that  kd  to  the  com  ami 
grape: 

Thy  rttcH  was  to  other  torrents,  thy  suvds  to 
another  goal. 

Alas  for  our  faithlew  lutrtds  that  mar  whatever 
they  sha|M- 

For  the  dusts  made  equal  now  in  the  palm  of 
tho  groping  mole? 

Tidal,  king  of  nations,  the  world  Is  weexy  of  strife; 
We  stand  aghast  by  our  engines  that  wait  for 
the  trumpet's  call. 


Must  man  be  brute  forever  and  Hate  b«*  lord  o\er 
life? 

Nay!  tho  tho  midnight  question,  the  morning 
aoswereth  all! 

Still  wait  the  fields  for  the  Sower,  tho  the  lord*  of 
i'r  he  not: 

The  heavenly  roads  lie  open  to  the  !m> r*e*  of 
the  sun: 

And  Mill  the  mighty  Hands,  unchangeable, 
un  begot. 

Test  as  of  old  the  nations,  till  the  many  realms 
are  ooe. 

And  harp  is  an  exquisitely  made  sonnet. 
“With  sandals  lieaten  from  the  crowns  of 
kings"  is  unforgettable. 

THE  COMING  SINGER 

HY  (iKOKOft.  8TKHUNO 

The  Veil  tiefore  the  mystery  of  thing* 

Shaii  stir  for  him  with  iris  and  with  light ; 

Chaos  shall  haie  no  terror  in  Ids  sight 
Nor  earth  a  bond  to  chafe  his  urgent  wing*. 

With  sandals  beaten  from  the  crowns  of  king* 
Shall  bo  tread  down  the  aitarw  of  their  night. 
Anil  stand  with  Silence on  her  bnatblai  height 
To  hear  what  song  tho  star  of  morning  sings 

With  perished  beauty  In  Ills  hands  as  clay. 

Shaii  he  restore  futurity  It*  dream, 
llchnh!  his  feet  shall  take  a  heavenly  way 
Of  r boric  silver  and  of  chanting  fire, 

Till  in  his  hand*  unahapen  planet*  gleam. 

'Mid  murmurs  from  the  I  Jon  and  the'  Lyre. 

One  of  \lr.  Sterling’s  characteristics  is 
his  almost  uncanny  knack  of  using  exactly 
the  right  words  about  beasts.  No  poet  but 
he  could  make  such  a  phrase  as  “the  palm 
of  the  groping  mole/’  in  “Tidal,  King  of 
Nations."  And  no  one  but  he  could  write 
so  vivid,  so  sympathetically  humorous  a 
poem  about  a  coyote  os  this. 

FATHER  COYOTE 

BT  ( « EOftoi:  STUL1XC 

At  twilight  time,  when  the  lamp*  a n  lit. 

Fattier  coyote  comew  to  Ml 

At  t he chapparai 'sedge,  on  the  mountain  *hle— 

Comes  to  listen  and  to  deride 

The  rancher's  hound  and  the  rancher  *  son. 

The  p&wier-hy  and  every  one. 

And  we  pause*  at  milking-tlme  to  hear 
III*  midi**  carolling,  shrill  and  clear — 

Ills  terse  and  swift  and  valorous  troll, 

Kibaid.  rollicking,  scornful,  droll. 

A*  one  might  sing  in  coyotedom; 

'*  Vo  ho  lio  and  a  tot  tie  of  rum!" 

Vet  well  I  wot  there  is  little  eaue 
Where  the  turkeys  roost  in  the  almond 
But  mute  foreboding*,  canny  and  grim. 

As  they  shift  and  shiver  along  the  limb 
And  the  dog  flings  hark  an  answer  brief 
(Curse  o’  the  honmt  man  on  the  thief  . 

And  the  rat.  till  now  Intent  to  rove, 
stalk*  to  her  lair  by  the  kitchen  stove. 

Not  that  shr  fears  the  rogue  on  tho  hill. 

But  no  mice  remain,  and  —the  night  is  chill. 
Ami  now.  like  a  watchman  of  the  skies. 

Whose  glance  to  a  thousand  \  alleys  file* 

Tile  moon  glanw  over  the  granite  Inlge- - 
Pared  a  shoe  on  It*  upper  edge. 

And  father  coyote  wait*  no  more. 

Knowing  that  down  on  tho  valley  floor. 

In  a  sandy  nook,  all  cool  and  white. 

The  rabbit*  play  and  the  rabbit*  flghl. 

Flopping,  nimble,  ukurrylng. 

CareleN*  now  with  the  surge  of  spring  .  .  . 

Furry  lover,  alack?  ala*? 

Skim*  your  fate  o’er  the  moonlit  grass? 

Probably  the  war  must  be  blamed  for 
Alfred  Noyes’s  attempt  to  make  “pieree” 
rime  with  “universe."  But  in  spite  of  this 
blemish.  “The  Search-lights"  is  a  strong 
poem,  altho  it  is  not  so  forceful  as  an  earlier 
and  similar  poem  by  Mr.  Noyes  which  had 
as  its  refrain  “  Before  the  world,  was  God.” 
This  poem  is  based  on  the  common 


Mean,  fully  ripe,  juicy,  iwrtt  fruit 

Not  many  Florida  oranges  arc  ripe  before 
w  inter.  C  foe  of  the  few  varieties  w  hich  ripen  in 
the  fall  U  the  Tarpon  Brown — named  after  a 
good. ild  preacher  who  had  a  lute  orange  grove. 
The  Parson  Brown  oranges  mature  in  October 
and  November,  and  often  will  be  sweet  ana 
juicy  inside  before  they  have  become  alti  igether 
yellow*  outside.  Thi*  i%  true  ol  no  other 
Florida  orange*  —  all  other  varieties  show 
when  they  are  ripe  by  their  rich  yellow  color. 

Only  a  limited  rrimber  of  Parson  Brown  oc- 
anges  art*  grown  in  FVwiaa.  The  greater  part  ol 
the  crop  »n  produced  by  member*  of  the  Florida 
Citnis  Exchange.  When  p/U  buy  Par*im 
Brown  oranges  In  boxes  tb  t  carry  the  Ex¬ 
change  trade  mark  you  m  <v  i«e  sure  that  they 
ere  true  to  name  and  vili  is*  found  ripe  anrl 
wert.  A'k  your  dealer  fur  Florida  Citrus  Ex¬ 
change  Parson  Brown  oranges  and  you  will  to 
xu re-  to  get  what  yon  want.  This  H  Florida’* 
early  orange. 

Florid*  grapefruit  is  of  furpuMinf  quality. 
This  year's  crop  is  th*  finest  tvsr  produced. 
The  Florid*  Citrus  Exchange  will  begin  to 
•hip  grapefruit  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe.  Buy  in 
boxes  or  wrappers  containing  its  red  mark  and 
be  assured  of  the  best  in  quality  and  ripeness. 

H-N.kl«-t  ol  nlnin  fniit  recipe*.  tell 
lux  lmw  to  uw  and  how  to  wrve. 
msilrd  for  four  ceots  in  »tamp«  by 
Ho  rid*  Citrus  Exchange,  7 

t'itUen'*  H*nk  Building, 

Udip*.  Florida. 


You 
bare 
eaten 
Florid* 
oranges that 
didn't  have  any 
flavor.  The  pulp 
was  dry  and  stringy 
and  the  juice'  well, 
there  wasn't  much 
of  It  but  what  there 
was  you  found  to 
be  flat  and  sour. 
Not  much  pleasure 
in  eatinx  orange* 
like  that!  The  fruit 
was  insipid  and 
tasteless  because  it 
wasn't  allowed  to 
ripen  on  the  tress. 


Florida  oranges 
—thin-skinned  fruit 
filled  with  sweet 
delightful  juics. 
These  oranges  tail¬ 
ed  so  good  urn  ! 
How  you  smacked 
your  lipe  at  their 
delightful  flavor! 
They  were  so  fine 
sunply  because  the 
growers  had  left 
them  on  the  trees 
untillfully  ripe. 


1  «>  advance  their  own  interests  b> 
protecting  those  of  the  consumers 
of  the  fruit,  progressive  orange  and 
grapefruit  growers  of  Florida  some 
years  ago  formed  a  co-operative 
organization.  The  members  arc 
pledged  to  ship  only  tree  ripened 
fruit,  that  has  been  handled  with 
extreme  care  from  tree  ro  railroad. 
None  but  white-gloved  workers  pre¬ 
pare  this  fruit  for  market — it  never 
is  touched  by  human  hands  before 
shipment.  In  the  packinu  houses 
of  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange  no 
child  labor  is  employed. 

Thii  urk  in  red  on  bout  and  wrapper. 
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and 
weak  ceiling 


expense  lurk  in  every 


You  could  perhaps  save  a  little  by 
using  “something  else”  in  place  of 
Herringl>one,  but  the  expense  and 
danger  of  falling  plaster  or  stucco 
would  make  that  saving  a  future  debt. 

For  your  inside  walls  decide,  now, 
that  vou  will  use 


Rigid  Metal  Lath 

grips  and  holds  —  prevents 
falling  stucco  and  plaster 


Use  Herringbone  (or  outside  walls,  too,  if  you 
want  a  stucco  house — a  permanent,  fire-resisting, 
cheap-to-kccp-up  home.  Remember,  Herring¬ 
bone  holds  plaster  and  stucco,  prevents  discolored, 
cracked  and  falling  walls  or  ceilings. 

Herringbone  is  either  galvaniied  or  painted 
at  the  factory  and  the  paint  baked  on.  It  goes 
into  walls  untarnished  and  can  not  discolor  plaster 
or  stucco. 


For  unusually  damp  climates  we 
recommend  the  use  of  Herringbone 
Annco  Iron  Lath — Annco  is  the 
rust-resisting  iron. 

Write  for  Book  on 
Building  Help » 

Your  home  can  resist  fire,  de¬ 
cay  and  time,  and  yet  cost  little  if 
any  more  than  an  all-wood  house. 
Let  us  help  you  as  we  have  helped 
thousands  of  others.  Send  for 
“The  Question  of  BttUdilf  Material. " 
It  is  full  of  illustrations  of  beauti¬ 
ful  Herringbone  homes.  It  con¬ 
tains  facts  that  every'  home  builder 
should  know.  Mention  your 
architect's  or  builder's  name  and 
we  will  gladly  co-operate  with  him 
in  planning  a  house  that  will  stand. 


The  General  Fireproofing  Co. 


4157  Logan  Avenue 
Youagatown,  O. 

Ifshn  mUo  of  Self- 

Seniertng,  Ike  .im.r/u 
t  eimfor  eememl  ihcl 
make*  forme  unmet*  i- 

MO. 
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Lutton’s  Miniature  | 
Glass  Gardens 


rwiUred  todny  will  rricfi  you  In  time  to  prepare  a  garden 
that  %% ill  aiipply  your  table  with  delicious  vegetable*  and 
beautUul  flower*  throughout  the  long  winter  month*. 
Frame*  shipped  complete,  ready  to  put  together  VhmkJy 
a«*cnit*levJ.  muly  ventilated.  Built  ol  the  wmr  materia  In  a« 
the  large  ranitr.  <4  gU*»  whicti  we  erect  In  all  part*  of  the 
count  tv  M  ikr  winter  gardening  a  continual  tout.eM  pleasure 
and  profit  \Yr  nonuliM  (tiff  z.  j,  and  >  iumra,  «ingle  and 

double  g].i#e*|.  |Se  *pr<i*U  li»ird  below.  Complete 

planting  ipMructaoit- with  r«rh  framr  rturopi  ■hipment  and 
•atielaction  goat  ant  rrd  Send  yoot  oeder  today.  Portable  Grvrn* 
bounce— complete  for  J  i*$  c*i  and  up. 


Special 
No.  3 

Diminutive  Greenhouse 


Special  No.  2 
Beginner's  Garden 


Cover*  40  mi  ft  of  garden  Probobl*  high  enough 

to  receive  aomt  of  your  taUeM  pet  oUdi*.  him  large 
light*  of  r«tr.%  lieu v>  gl.«»«  to  each  agah.  Hingeil  at  top. 
Badly  v*ntiUt*d,  *u<<rwlv  marie.  Nkei?  tink*h#4. 
Quickly  put  iv»eetlier  Portable  C.vd«l|»  knl  Pifce 
complete,  freigbi  prwtvakl  anywhere  In  U.  S 
For  double  gi.uittg  ll.jocilra. 

Our  free  catalog  aent  Immediately  for 
the  aiking.  Writ*  for  It  today 

WILLIAM  H.  LUTTON  CO. 

7X1-3  Kearney  Ave.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


To  meet  a  popular  demand,  we  manufacture  thU  iredil 
No.  j  «u*h  and  frame.  It  *  H  ft  4  in  bang  and  >un  wfde 
enough  to  put  in  a  j  ft  eparc.  Sa»h  hat  m  large 
light*  of  ritri  heavy  |Iim  that  plant*  receive  the 

mailmum  of  life  giving  «un1ight. 

Carefully  packed.  ca«fly  *et  up.  Price  complete, 
freight  paid  anywhere  in  V.  S.  ma  en 

f  20.00  For  double  glaring  fi-oo  eitra  310.50 


assumption,  denied  in  Germany  itself,  that 
General  von  Bernbardi  is  the  official 
spokesman  of  his  nation. 

THE  SEARCH  LIGHTS 

Bt  Aijiicd  Nora 

[“  Politick  morality  differ*  from  individual  morality, 
because  there  b  no  power  above  the  8UlaH 

— Geooral  von  Bernhardt] 

Shadow  by  shadow,  stript  for  fight. 

The  fteaiT  black  ctuImt*  search  tbs  tea 
XU ht  long  iht'lr  tevel  abaft*  of  light 
Revolve  and  find  no  memy. 

Only  they  know  each  leaping  wave 
May  hide  the  lightning  anil  their  grave: 

And.  in  the  land  they  guard  so  well. 

Is  there  no  *lftent  watch  to  keep? 

An  age  la  dying;  and  the  bell 

Kings  midnight  on  a  vaster  deep; 
liut  over  all  Its  waves  once  more 
The  search-light*  move  from  *l»ore  to  diorr 

And  captains  that  we  thought  were  dead. 

And  dnanen  that  we  thought  were  dumb. 
And  voices  that  we  thought  were  fled 
Arise  and  call  us.  and  wo  cornc 
And  "Search  In  thine  own  *oul."  they  cry. 

"Far  there,  too.  lurks  thine  enemy." 

Search  for  tlie  foe  In  thine  own  tool. 

The  sloth,  the  intellectual  pride. 

The  trivial  Jcwt  that  veils  the  goal 

For  which  our  fathers  lived  and  dlad; 

The  lawUw  dnatn«.  the  cynic  art, 

That  rend  thy  nobler  self  apart . 

Nut  far.  not  far  Into  the  night 

Those  level  swords  of  light  can  pierce 
Yet  for  her  faith  dons  England  flghr. 

Her  faith  In  this  our  universe. 

Believing  Truth  and  Justice  draw 
From  fount*  of  everlasting  law. 

Therefore  a  Power  above  the  State, 

The  unconquerable  Power,  return*. 

The  fire,  the  fire  that  made  her  groat. 

Once  more  upon  her  altar  burnt. 

Once  more,  redeemed  and  healed  and  whole. 
She  moved  to  the  K  tenia  1  Goal. 

Here  is  a  pro-German  poem  writtcu  in 
English.  We  take  it  from  the  Mt**oun 
StanU-ZrUunQ.  The  last  stanza  contains 
a  thought  well  worth  emphasizing,  but 
after  the  intensity  of  the  preceding  lixivs  it 
seems  an  anticlimax. 

AT  BAY 

By  Arthur  Nelson-  Owen 

"Ari/n.  Golf  mil  mfr/“  cries  mighty  Thor. 
Great  Wodan's  non  and  of  war, 

And  hurl*  him  In  the  whirling  hell 
And  flgbu  Jt  long  and  fight*  If  well. 

So  doth  the  lone  and  mighty  Thor. 

The  da  unlit**  old  gray  god  of  war. 

Now  round  him  roam  the  awful  tide 
Of  battling  beast*  from  far  and  wide; 

For  out  the  west  a*  black  a*  night 
The  grlzikd  Osa  team  hU  right 
And  seek*  to  alay  the  mighty  Thor. 

The  dauntUsa*.  old  gray  god  of  war 

In  front  old  Taura  grimly  mam 
A*  with  hit  horned  brow  he  gore* 

And  flam*  hU  ayes  and  smoke*  Ms  breath 
With  rage  to  bury  Thor  In  death- 
With  rage  to  day  the  mighty  Thor. 

The  da  until**,  old  gray  god  of  war 

Upon  the  left  the  firry  Gaul 
I*  wild  to  nee  the  hero  fall. 

While  Taura  lidlow *  crom  the  main 
And  call*  hts  boost*  from  mount  and  plain 
And  «cu  the  mighty  mob  on  Thor 
The  daunt l«a*  old  gray  god  of  war 

But  yesterday  hr  taught  them  all. 

A  wealth  of  music  In  hi*  hall. 

From  Bach,  from  Beethoven,  Mozart. 

And  adcficr  medicine,  and  art 
He  taught  them  too.  did  wondrou*  Thor. 

The  god  of  peace  a*  wall  a*  war. 
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ELECTRIC 

MOTOR 


BIG  PRIZES 
FOR  NEW 
MODELS 


WITHOin  EXTRA  CHARGE 
(IN  ALL  SETS  OVER  $3) 


•topping,  you  probably  wouldn’t  get  them 
all  finished.  This  is  because  you  get  ao 
much  building  material  for  your  money 
with  the  Erector — more  than  with  any 
other  similar  toy. 


And  the  models  are  made  just  like  real 
structural  steel.  You  can  build  quicker — 
the  girders  will  never  buckle  up  when  you 
are  putting  them  together.  Only  half  as 
many  bolts  are  needed,  and  the  models 
are  stiff  and  won't  wobble. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  the  Mysto  Erector, 
so  you  get  the  extra  and  better  pieces  and 
the  motor.  No  other  construction  set 
gives  a  motor  without  extra  cost. 

The  Erector  is  sold  by  toy,  department 
and  hardware  stores  and  by  many  drug 
•tores.  Eight  sixes,  ranging  from  $1.00  to 
$25.00. 

S«nd  me  your  dealer's  name  and  I  will  mail 
you  my  brightly  colored  Book,  containing  photo*  > 
and  descriptions  ol  Erector  models.  I'll  also  Jyr 
send  you  a  Ires  copy  off  my  magasinc,  Ar 
Erector  Tips,  which  publishes  pictures  off 
boys  wbo  build  prize-winning  Erector  L.  D. 

models;  tells  how  you  can  win  a  prize;  Ar 

shows  how  to  do.magic  tncks,  etc. 

Every  boy,  every  parent,  should 

write  lor  the  lies  Book  and  jw'  DOOR 

magazine  at  once.  Coupon 

k.  C.  GILBERT ,  Prts.  Mr.  A-  c.  Gilbert 

THE  MYSTO  .-OAf  The  Mysto  Mfg.  Co. 

MFC.  CO.  New  Harts.  Cana. 

78  Foote  St.  Sjy  Plraie  send  tout  book  fcUed 


1KNOW  what  boys  like.  That’s 
why  I  made  the  girders  of  the 
Mysto  Erector  with  turned-over, 
close-lapping  edges  so  that  your 
boy  could  build  big,  strong,  life¬ 
like  models. 

Not  only  can  he  build  big.  strong 
models,  but  he  can  build  them  easily  and 
quickly,  and  they  will  be  exactly  like  rsoi 
•ted  construction. 

With  all  sets  over  $3  1  give,  without 
extra  charge,  an  electric  motor  that  runs 
many  of  the  models  such  as  elevators, 
traveling  cranes,  derricks,  drawbridges 
and  machine  shops. 

The  Mysto  Erector  is  by  far  the  most 
interesting  and  instructive  gift  you  could 
find  anywhere.  It  ia  so  fascinating  that 
the  entire  family  will  enjoy  watching  and 
helping  the  boy  to  construct  the  300-and- 
more  models. 

Bovs — just  see  how  many  things  you 
can  build  I  Think  of  the  fun  building  bat¬ 
tleships,  torpedo  boats,  Brooklyn  Bridges 
with  third  rail  cars  run  by  a  real  motor 
skyscrapers  with  running  elevators  —  elec  - 
trie-run  sand  shovels  that  dig  just  like  the 
Panama  Canal  dredges  —  workshops  with 
cute  little  band  saws,  power  presses,  lathes, 
buffing  wheels,  etc.,  that  redly  go. 

And  think  of  all  you'll  find  out  about 
engineering  and  electricity! 

You  can  build  so  many  models  with 
Erector  that  if  you  worked  every  minute 
from  Christmas  till  next  summer,  without 


SEND  NOW 
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Dioxogen 

Dioxogen 


Remains  the  Same  in  Purity 
Remains  the  Same  in  Price 


Dioxogen,  the  pure  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  is 
distinguished  from  all  others  by  its  strength,  purity, 
uniformity  and  freedom  from  acetanilid. 

ANALYSIS -  Absolute  H2  02  .  3.750* i 

H2  O  . 96.211 

99.961  <y 

Acidity  expressed  in  terms  of  MCI  .  0.011 

Residue . 0.028 

100.000 '/< 

Extraordinary  care  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
Dioxogen  to  insure  its  purity — not  just  for  the 
sake  of  purity7  but  because  purity  insures  its  efficiency 
in  time  of  need. 


A  germicide  and  antiseptic  is  used  for 
mighty  serious  work.  A  pin  prick  may 
lead  to  blood  poison,  the  scratch  of  a  rusty 
nail  may  bring  into  your  system  the  germs 
of  deadly  lock-jaw.  You  don’t  want  to  run 
risks  when  you  have  such  emergencies  to 
meet.  You  can  always  depend  absolutely  on 
Dioxogen  strength,  purity  and  uniformity. 

Always  ask  for  Dioxogen  by  name.  If  you 
are  a  user  of  peroxide,  try  Dioxogen  next 
time.  It  will  cost  more  than  you  paid  for 
ordinary  peroxide  before  the  war,  but  for 
the  extra  pennies  you  may  buy  priceless  pro¬ 
tection  for  an  emergency  when  even  dollars 
do  not  count. 

Dioxogen  it  told  in  sealed  containers 
by  druggists  at  25c,  50c ,  75c 

THE  OAKLAND  CHEMICAL  COMPANY.  10  A* tor  PUn,  Now  York 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


WHAT  FATE  FOR  BELGIUM'S  KING? 

HAT  pari  will  Albert  of  Belgium 
play  in  tho  affairs  of  Europe  a  y«*r 
or  two  y«irs  from  now?  At  present  he  in, 
in  bitter  truth,  a  “man  without  a  coun¬ 
try.”  Yet  mauy  people  have  pointed  to 
him  as  the  most  significant  figure  in  the 
New  Kurope  that  is  to  be  brought  forth 
through  the  world’s  present  travail.  As 
already  mentioned  in  these  columns. 
King  Albert  is  strikingly  like  to  the  hero 
of  H.  G.  Wells's  “World  Set  Free"— the 
chief  agent  in  establishing  the  world  |M*ace 
there  set  forth:  and  it  may  lx*  safely 
infcm*d  that  that  author  had  King  Albert 
in  mind.  Again,  an  American  editor  not 
long  ago.  with  some  ingetiiousness,  sug¬ 
gested  that  Albert  of  Belgium  .may  well 
prove  to  Ih‘  the  Napoleon  of  tin*  present 
war  whose  coming  Tolstoy  predicted. 
Tolstoy’s  prophecy,  printed  in  the  letters 
and  Art  Department  of  Titr.  Litkkahy 
Dioeht  for  August  22,  mentions  a  leader 
“of  little  militaristic  training,  a  writer  or 
journalist,"  who  would  be  the  star  as¬ 
cendent  in  the  final  conflict.  This  de¬ 
scription,  the  editor  made  plain,  tits  the 
young  King  |»assing  well.  He  was  not  a 
direct  heir  to  the  throne,  did  not,  in  his 
•  •arlier  years,  expect  to  reign;  he  was  for 
some  time  a  journalist  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word,  and  his  present  position,  hopeh*n» 
as  it  may  w«em,  is  not  without  promise 
of  great  things  to  «xjme,  if  he  survive. 
Another  straw,  showing  the  direction  of 
the  wind  of  Fortune,  is  to  be  found  in 
Gclett  Burgess’s  deseription  of  Paris  in 
war-time,  in  Collier’ a  for  Oetober  17.  He 
s|H-aks  of  the  |M>pularity  of  the  Belgians 
in  the  French  eapital.  and  adds:  “On  the 
terraees  of  «-af£s  along  the  Grand  Boule¬ 
vards  the  old  aristocrats  are  already  talking 
of  a  new  king  of  France.  Who  is  the  new 
pretender?  Don't  laugh.  It's  Albert  I., 
King  of  Belgium!" 

In  this  magazine  for  August  21 1,  a  short 
account  was  given  of  the  young  King's 
earner  and  personality.  Now,  when  nine- 
tenths  of  his  country  lies  in  the  possession 
of  the  Germans  and  he  himself  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  fugitive,  it  is  especially  interesting 
to  read  another  account  of  his  life,  written 
from  a  somewhat  different  viewpoint.  Such 
a  story  appears  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  in  part  as  follows: 

Albert,  the  king  without  a  kingdom,  is 
thirty-nine  years  old.  When  he  ascended 
the  throne,  on  December  23,  1900,  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  his  uncle,  the  late  King  Leopold 
II.,  of  unsavory  memory,  then*  were  no 
breakers  ahead,  and  he  looked  forward 
to  prosperous  and  peaceful  days  for  his 
people. 

“We  must,"  he  told  them,  "continue 
our  unshakable  attachment  Jo  «*onntitu- 
tional  liberty  and  the  love  of  independence, 


and  thus  hold  sacn*d  our  patrimony  while 
advancing  toward  the  peaceful  conquests 
in  the  fields  of  labor  and  science.” 

This  expression  was  characteristic  of 
the  young  King.  He  had  no  military  aims 
to  achieve;  he  believed  his  country  to  bo 
securely  maintained  by  the  Treaty  of 
Ixindon.  Moreover,  his  individual  tastes 
ran  in  the  direction  of  peaceful  pursuits; 
his  chief  desire  was  to  help  the  Belgians, 
an  industrious  people,  to  achieve  greater 
prosperity.  He  had  already  trained  him¬ 
self  in  the  knowledge  of  statecraft,  and  by 
doing  so  had  won  the  confidence  of  the 
nation. 

The  story  of  Albert’s  efforts  to  fit  him¬ 
self  for  his  duties  indicates  in  a  measure 
the  moral  and  intellectual  status  of  the 
man.  Not  until  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother.  Prince  Baodoin.  in  1891,  did  Albert 
realize  that  be  might  some  day  he  called 
upon  to  rule  Belgium.  He  was  then  sixteen 
years  old,  and  had  studied  little.  He 
decided  at  once  to  remedy  his  deficiencies. 
Passing  through  the  Belgian  Military 
School,  ho  received  a  commission  in  the 
Grenadier  Regiment  and  was  promoted 
rapidly  from  sublieutenant  to  colonel. 
His  military  duties,  necessary  as  they  were, 
•lid  not  interfere  with  more  serious  studies. 
For  yean  he  surrounded  himself  with 
professors  and  hooks.  He  went  daily  to 
the  Foreign  Office  to  learn  diplomacy,  and 
from  diplomacy  he  turned  to  sociology. 

We  are  told  that  his  principal  interest 
was  ever  the  welfare  of  the  Belgian  (icople, 
and  that  he  did  not  scruple  to  take  the 
most  direct  available  road  to  that  end.  It 
was  uot  his  place  to  interfere  in  matters  of 
State,  nor,  at  that  time,  to  push  himself  to 
the  fore.  Instead,  he  made  it  hiH  business 
to  learn  ubout  his  people  intimately,  from 
themselves.  He  went  about  among  them, 
simply  and  without  the  slightest  ostenta¬ 
tion.  They  welcomed  his  democracy, 
lauded  his  methods,  and  told  him  all  tliat  he 
wished  to  know.  In  the  same  spirit,  he 
determined  to  travel,  that  he  might  know 
something  as  intimately  of  other  peoples. 
Thus  it  was  that  he  came  to  this  country  in 
1898.  A  description  of  the  youthful  Crown 
I*rince  of  sixteen  years  ago  is  given  by  a 
Harvard  graduate,  who  met  him  during  his 
visit  to  Cambridge.  Says  the  Harvard 
man: 

"1  saw  a  tall,  pale-faced,  angular,  and 
rather  awkward  youth — he  was  only  about 
twenty-three  then.  An  army  officer  in 
uniform  and  a  court  physician  trailed 
along  behind.  The  Prince  held  his  silk  hat 
stiffly  in  hand  and  stept  forward.  His 
hand-shake  was  hearty  and  vigorous.  *1 
am  glad  to  meet  you,’  he  said.  'It  is  a 
pleasure  to  see  your  quarters,  and  it  is 
very  good  of  you  to  admit  us.’  He  spoke 
perfect  English,  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  an 
accent.  Then  the  Prince  spied  a  group 
picture  of  some  college  girls,  and  examined 
it  carefully.  ‘You  have  some  very  beauti¬ 
ful  women  in  America,’  he  said,  with  a 
smile.  ‘I  have  often  heard  them  praised, 
and  now  I  am  learning  that  it  is  all 
justified.’” 

Awkward,  unassuming,  unsophisticated 
as  he  appeared,  ho  viewed  us  shrewdly. 
When  Albert  left  this  country,  we  are 


Examine  A  FREE 
Sample  of  the  Fabric 
and  You  Will  Realize 
the  Superiority  of 

Duofold 

Underwear 

THE  practical,  common-sense  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Duofold  fabric 
appeals  to  every  intelligent  person 
desiring  the  most  comfortable,  most  hy¬ 
gienic  undergarments. 

Duofold  is  a  double  garment.  Although 
made  of  two  distinct  fabrics  it  weighs 
much  less  than  ordinary  underwear.  The 
outer  fabric  is  warm,  light-weight  wool 
The  inner  lining  is  soft,  thin  cotton.  Xo 
wool  touches  the  skin. 

The  cotton  lining  absorbs  the  moisture  of  the 
body  and  protect!  the  flesh  from  the  irritating 
wool.  The  woolen  outer  fabric  repels  the  Win¬ 
ter*  •  cold  and  retains  the  natural  heat  of  the  bodv. 

The  two  fabrics  are  joined  by  wide  stitching 
through  which  the  air  circulates  and  keeps  the 
garment  fresh  and  dry.  Could  anything  be  more 
practical?  Physicians  wear  and  endorse  Duofolil 
as  the  ideal  underwear. 

Combines  All  the  Protection 
of  Wool  and  All  the 
Comfort  of  Cotton 

Made  in  union  and  two-piece  suits,  in  several 
•weights  and  all  sixes  for  men ,  •women  and  children . 

Sample  of  Duofold  Fabric 
and  booklet  on  request. 

DUOFOLD  HEALTH  UNDERWEAR  CO. 
37  Elizabeth  Street,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 
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In  Peace  and  in  War 

—in  Sickness  and  in  Health 
—in  Good  l  imes  and  Bad 
Times— in  all  climes  and  in 
all  seasons— for  children  and 
grown-ups — the  food  that 
builds  strong  and  sturdy 
bodies,  fit  tor  the  day’s 
work  or  the  day’s  play,  is 

Shredded 

Wheat 

the  one  staple,  universal  break¬ 
fast  cereal  that  sells  at  the  same 
price  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  War  always  furnishes 
an  excuse  for  increasing  the  cost 
of  living,  but  no  dealer  can  raise 
the  price  of  Shredded  Wheat. 
It  is  always  the  same  in  price  and 
quality — contains  more  real  nutri¬ 
ment,  pound  for  pound,  than  meat 
or  eggs  and  costs  much  less— is  ready- 
cooked  and  ready-to-serve. 

Two  Skredded  Wheat  BiKuiti  with  milk  or  ertan 
•upfcsiy  til  lh»  nutriment  needed  for  a  ball  dty'i 
work  or  pity.  Delicious  for  tity  mttl  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  sliced  pineapples,  sliced  honn— .  cessed 
posehrs.  peers  or  tsy  fro  it. 

“It’s  All  in  the  Shreds” 

Made  only  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company 

Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 


CANTERBURY 
COPPER  STEINSET 

S#nd  lor  description 
and,  if  yon  wish,  in¬ 
clude  6oc  for  small 
copper  bowl  with  your 
monogram  in  brass. 

CLEWELL  STUDIOS 
D  St..  Canton.  Ohio 


TINDALE 
MUSIC  CABINETS 

Kcrp  your  music— every  rrlec- 
ttfin — tfistenUy  at  hand,  with¬ 
out  useless  and  destructive 
handling.  Made  for  Sheet  Mode. 
flsy«r*Piis*  Relit  and  Talkie* 
RUrkwe  Rteerdt.  (Cabinet  illus¬ 
trated  is  for  Sheet  M  uric.) 
Graceful  dewiCna  sod  beauti¬ 
ful  Aouihea.  from  f  17  up. 
Writ#  today  for  illustrated 
CeUio«w*.  No  II. 

TIKDALE  CABINET  CO. 

Na.  I  W«t  llth  St.  NrwTaHi 


told,  ho  was  familiar  with  it  as  are  few 
Americans.  Ho  knew  ita  commercial  and 
economic  resources.  Kay,  more 

lie  knew  about  the  ex|>erimcnts  in  trade 
schools  which  several  States  had  Ixgun. 
and  ho  took  with  him  a  vast  amount  of 
other  useful  information  which  ho  was 
to  use  later  for  the  benefit  of  the  Belgian 
people.  When  he  beeame  king,  he  was 
the  first  and  only  European  monarch  who 
had  b*i*n  in  personal  contact  with  the 
industrial  life  of  America. 

One  of  the  problems  that  King  Albert 
had  to  tackle  was  the  Kongo,  the  rich 
and  extensive  African  colony  which  LcojkjM 
controlled  and  exploited  personally  as  a 
business  venture.  The  Kongo  atnxuties 
had  long  been  a  blot  on  the  white  man’s 
civilization,  and  the  whole  world  demanded 
better  treatment  for  the  negroes  in  Bel¬ 
gium's  possessions.  King  Albert  promised 
reforms  in  his  first  speech  from  the  throne. 

“In  tho  Kongo,”  he  said,  “the  nation 
wishes  a  policy  of  humanity  and  progress 
enforced.  The  mission  of  colonization 
can  not  be  other  than  a  mission  of  high 
civilization.  Belgium  has  always  kept  her 
promises,  and  when  she  engages  to  apply 
in  the  Kongo  a  policy  worthy  of  her,  none 
has  a  right  to  doubt  her  word.” 

King  Albert,  we  are  told,  was  well 
equipped  to  formulate  a  humane  policy, 
for,  some  years  before,  and  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  King  Leopold,  he  had  visited  the 
Kongo  country  and  observed  the  condition 
of  the  natives.  The  first-hand  knowledge 
there  gained  he  applied  in  working  out  re¬ 
forms,  and  tho  all  the  abuses  may  not  yet 
he  remedied,  n  more  intelligent  and  humane 
policy  has  been  enforced  under  his  gui¬ 
dance.  But  the  young  King  and  old 
1/Mjpold  had  little  in  common,  at  the  most. 
As  we  are  told: 

In  contrast  to  the  wild  life  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor.  Albert  has  maintained  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  clean  living.  He  kept  himself 
apart  from  Leopold  and  the  unhappy 
affairs  of  his  daughters,  ilis  married  life 
has  been  a  happy  one,  and  his  consort, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Duke  Charles 
Theodora  of  Bavaria,  a  famous  scientist 
and  eye  specialist,  is  devoted  to  her 
adopted  land. 

Qui<cn  Elizalieth  is  an  accomplished 
woman.  Shu  is  a  registered  physician,  a 
graduate  of  Leipzig,  and  has  a  sound 
knowledge  of  art,  literature,  and  music. 
The  King  admits  that  she  taught  him  to 
appreciate  art  and  literature,  two  things 
that  were  banished  from  the  Belgian  court 
during  tho  reign  of  Leopold.  In  reviving 
an  interest  in  them,  Queen  Elizabeth  has 
encouraged  Belgian  authors  nnd  artists 
to  new  flights. 

After  the  marriage  of  Albert  and  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  in  Munich,  on  October 
2.  lOOt).  they  made  a  tour  of  Europe  and 
the  Far  East,  traveling  only  with  a  maid 
and  courier.  Three  children  have  been 
bom  to  them — Philip,  the  Crown  Prince; 
Prince  Charles,  and  Princess  Marie.  Both 
the  King,  whoso  mother  was  a  Huhcn- 
zollera,  nnd  tho  Queen  have  severed  many 
blood  ties  in  defying  tho  German  Kaiser. 
Their  devotion  to  Belgium  has  cost  them  a 
kingdom,  perhaps  for  all  time,  if  Germany 
dictates  tho  terms  of  peace. 


SPY-HUNTING  IN  ENGLAND 

Detached  tho  England  is  rmm  »h. 

actual  scenes  of  warfare  and  reason¬ 
ably  safe  from  any  attack  save  from  th. 
air.  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  in  l^mdon 
and  out,  the  country  has  remained  quiet 
and  apparently  undisturbed  through  the 
stirring  times  of  the  last  two  months,  there 
is  yet  evidence  enough  that  she  is  in  a 
state  of  war.  Colonial  troops  are  reported 
to  be  stationed  everywhere,  the  censorship 
is  strict,  economy  is  being  more  and  more 
rigidly  practised,  and  patriotism  is  being 
daily  fanned  into  a  flame  more  fierce  and 
inextinguishable.  In  addition,  reports  an* 
coming  to  us  of  a  spirit  pervading  tic 
whole  nation,  of  unity  and  a  shouldcr-tn- 
shoulder  sympathy,  that  is  bringing  all 
classes  of  the  people  closer  together  than 
they  have  stood  for  many  a  year 
One  example  of  this  is  given  by  Henry 
Beuterdahl,  in  his  account  in  Coilur’i 
Weekly  of  tho  system  of  surveillance, 
partly  official,  partly  unofficial,  that  go.-* 
on  day  after  day  and  night  after  night, 
in  the  effort  to  rid  England  of  the  plague 
of  espionage  with  which  it  is  said  to  he  in¬ 
fested.  His  personal  observations  of  the 
working  out  of  this  system  were  con¬ 
ducted  at  some  considerable  risk  to  him¬ 
self,  as  he  says: 

My  first  Sunday  I  spent  with  a  pal  of 
mine  near  a  naval  port,  but  before  I  could 
come  he  had  to  ask  the  authorities  for  per¬ 
mission  to  havo  mo  and  to  explain  my 
identity.  My  name  did  not  sound  healthy. 
I  had  a  glimpse  of  the  war  from  the  inside, 
not  the  far-fiung  battle-line  across  Channel 
-  khaki-clad  men  charging  under  bursting 
shrapnel — but  of  the  dogged,  silent  deter¬ 
mination  of  those  left  behind  to  guard 
home  ground,  searching  in  the  dark  for 
hidden  enemies  like  a  pack  of  terrier* 
women,  children,  rich  men.  poor  men. 
Their  nights  are  spent  nut  in  bed.  but 
patrolling  the  lanes  and  the  thickets,  the 
culverts,  or  the  railroads,  challenging 
every  passer-by,  searching  every  fa**. 
And  this  I  call  practical  patriotism  ami 
splendid — not  like  Fourth  of  July  speech.-* 
in  tho  United  States  or  the  weak-kneedm-* 
shown  by  those  of  our  peoples  who  dug 
out  of  Now  England  nnd  buried  their 
silverware  during  the  Spanish  War  bccaus.* 
of  Cervera’s  fantom  fleets.  Bight  here  is 
something  for  us  to  learn  and  store  away, 
should  the  flash  ever  strike  us. 

Over  the  forts  the  arcs  of  the  search¬ 
lights  cut  the  heavens  searching  for  the 
gray  Zeppelins  of  the  Germans,  and  against 
the  greenish  glare  are  tho  outlines  of  the 
guns.  Through  my  glass***  I  could  ?»«*>  the 
men  operating  tho  lights. 

On  the  road  to  the  city,  with  the  do«*k- 
yard  beyond,  the  s**out-mo*ter  divided 
his  section  of  boy  scouts  and  sang  out  t  he 
orders  for  the  night.  In  silence  the  hoy* 
went  to  their  stations.  The  order*  were  to 
halt  everything.  And  no  motor  nor  car¬ 
riage  nor  any  pedestrians  could  pa**  unlc*« 
hailed.  The  liail  is  “good  night."  and 
unless  answered  at  once  nnd  in  the  King's 
clearest  English,  the  boy  scout  blow  *  his 
whistle  and  the  signal  is  taken  up  hv  the 
others  down  the  road  until  it  reaches  the 
sentry,  who  shoots  first  and  asks  questions 
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Olive  Oil— Nature’s  Food  and  Medicine  Combined 

Tts  contribution  to  healthful  living — where  the  choicest  Olive  Oil  is 
obtained — Olive  Oil  Grapes,  a  new  form  which  makes  it 
pleasant  and  easy  for  all  to  take  Olive  Oil 


Centuries  ago  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
recognized  the  high  value  of  olive  oil  lor  food 
and  cookery,  for  the  maintenance  of  liculth, 
and  as  an  adjunct  to  the  toilet.  By  the  An¬ 
cients  it  was  deemed  indispensable.  Subse¬ 
quently,  as  the  world’s  population  increased 
and  spread  out,  the  use  of  olive  oil  became 
less  general.  Except  in  the  native  land  of 
the  olive,  its  use  became  us  a  lost  art.  Modern 
civilization  has  awakened  to  the  benefit  be¬ 
stowed  on  mankind  by  olive  oil.  Thanks  to 
a  broader  knowledge  of  dietary  science,  its  use 
is  increasing  in  extraordinary  volume. 

Where  the  Best  Olives  Grow 
Whence  Comes  the  Choicest  Oil 

Muny  brands  and  grades  of  olive  nil  are  on  the 
market.  The  cheaper  ones  contain  almost  invariably 
cottonseed  and  other  adulterants.  The  richest  olive  oil 
produced  is  pressed  from  the  fruit  grown  in  southern 
Italy.  The  finest  of  all  these  oils  is  “Cream  Lucca," 
produced  by  one  Italian  firm  for  more  than  a  century, 
ideally  pure  and  pressed  under  sanitary  conditions.  This 
oil  has  long  been  ranked  by  epicures  as  the  standard  by 
which  all  others  are  compared. 

What  “Virgin  Olive  Oil"  Means 
and  How  It  Is  Obtained 

To  users  of  olive  oil  the  term  “Virgin  Oil"  is  important 
to  understand.  When  the  olives  arc  picked  they  are 
reduced  to  pulp  and  then  subjected  to  several  pressings. 
The  oil  obtained  from  the  first  pressing  is  the  choicest 
produced.  It  is  called  “virgin  oil."  That  which  is 
obtained  from  subsequent  pressings  is  invariably  inferior. 

The  Food  Value  of  Olive  Oil 

As  Acclaimed  by  Authorities 

Food  scientists  estimate  the  nutriti\e  value  of  pure 
virgin  oil  as  almost  100%,  while  that  of  eggs  is  but  12%. 
Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley  in  his  book,  “  Foods  and  Their 
Adulteration,"  says:  “  Edible  vegetable  oils  *  *  *  * 
afford  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  kind  of  food 
product  the  elements  necessary  to  the  production  of 
heat  and  energy.  *  *  *  *  By  far  the  most  important 
of  these  oils  is  the  olive  oil."  A  laboratory  analysis 
shows  that  olive  oil  contains  264  carbohydrates  per 
ounce,  largely  excelling  all  other  articles  in  a  table 
enumerating  thirty-eight  different  foods.  Its  nutritive 
value  is  so  high  that  in  cases  of  low  nutrition  it  is  often 
used  externally.  J.  Mitchell  Bruce  in  his  “  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics  "  states  that  ‘  olive  oil  rubbed 

GRAPE  CAPSULE  CO.,  Inc., 


into  the  skin  is  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics  and  has  a 
distinctively  nutritive  value." 

Therapeutic  Value  of  Olive  Oil 
Restores  and  Preserves  Health 

Internally  olive  oil  has  important  therapeutic  prop¬ 
erties.  Authorities  assert  that  it  possesses  prophy¬ 
lactic  qualities  in  connection  with  the  stomach  and 
intestines.  It  is  a  mild  and  natural  laxutive.  Many 
physicians  believe  it  prevents  the  formation  of  gall¬ 
stones.  In  appendicitis  it  is  often  used  frith  beneficial 
results.  In  colic  its  soothing  qualities  are  pronounced. 
“Olive  Oil,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Barlow,  the  noted  phy¬ 
sician  to  King  George,  ‘  prevents  waste  of  tissues." 

The  same  authority,  speaking  of  its  effect  upon  the  com¬ 
plexion,  says:  ‘The  warm,  rich  complexion  of  the 
Italian  and  Sicilian  women  is  due  to  the  free  use  of  olive 
oil  as  much  us  to  the  air  aud  climate  of  their  country." 

J.  Mitchell  Bruce,  writing  of  olive  oil,  states  that  “It 
constitutes  a  food,  increasing  the  amount  of  fat  in  the 
tissues,  furnishing  force,  and  thus  saving  the  waste  of 
nitrogenous  tissue  and  the  necessity  of  consuming 
quantities  of  nitrogenous  food.  When  cod  liver  oil  is 
rejected,  olive  oil  may  be  assimilated." 

Olive  Oil  Grapes — What  They  Are, 

What  They  Accomplish  j 

Olive  Oil  Grapes  are  soft,  elastic,  pure  gelatine 
capsules,  containing  virgin  Cream  Lucca  Oil  and  nothing 
elst.  These  capsules  are  prepared  under  scrupulously 
sanitary  conditions.  In  these  Olive  Oil  Grapes  you 
secure  the  following  advantages:  h 

1st — The  oil  is  preserved  without  deterioration. 

2nd — The  Grapes  are  airtight  and  dustproof. 

3rd — The  oil  is  not  tasted,  so  everyone  can  take  it. 

4th — Each  capsule  contains  an  exact  quantity. 

Importance  of  the  Olive  Oil  Habit 
for  Young  or  Old 

In  this  way  all  can  take  and  benefit  from  this 
natural  food  and  medicine  combined.  Every  family 
should  keep  a  supply  of  Olive  Oil  Grapes  on  hand. 
There  should  be  a  box  handy  in  the  pantry,  in  the  medi¬ 
cine  cabinet,  and  in  the  pigeon  hole  of  the  business 
man's  desk.  Form  the  olive  oil  habit  and  you  will 
notice  a  permanent  benefit  to  your  health.  Take  one  or 
more  Grapes  with  each  meal  and  preserve  the  dietary 
balance.  The  Grapes  are  equally  beneficiul  to  young  or 
old.  Every  grape  taken  is  a  contribution  to  your 
health  insurance  fund. 

At  all  leading  druggists,  packed  in  boxes  of  24 
Grapes,  25  cents  per  box.  Packed  in  boxes  of  100 
Grapes,  $1.00  per  box. 

108  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  : 


Maker*  of  Ricinol-Grape  Castor  Oil 
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Cbc  Armenian 
Bug  jBercijant 


INVESTS  HIS  WARES  WITH 
ROMANTIC  HISTORIES— IN¬ 
TERESTING  BUT  SELDOM 
TRUE. 

Never  does  he  tell  you  of  the  con¬ 
dition*  'tinier  which  they  were  made 
or  user* 


has  no  history.  It  reproduces  per¬ 
fectly  the  beauty  of  color  and  design 
of  the  genuine  antique,  and  being 
made  from  the  same  Oriental  Wools 
is  quite  as  durable,  but  it  is  CLEAN, 

CLEAN,  CLEAN. 

It  is  made  by  a  reliable  manufacturer, 
sold  in  a  store  whose  guarantee  you 
respect  and  by  a  salesman  whose 
word  you  trust. 

“Oriental  Art  in  Whittall  Rugs”  is 
an  interesting  little  brochure  on  the 
subject  of  Oriental  design  and  color 
and  is  of  great  assistance  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  Hoor  coverings. 


Of  (HiAvrr. 


WORCESTER  ♦ 
ESTABLISHED  • 


THE  FAMILY 

Don't  lot  Your  Foot  ftuffor  from  tight 
or  III  fitting  ofeooo.  Coral  bunion*,  calloutr* 

•tf  Irani**  *n  S  d.a*|  If  you  r«u %km  pr«««nrw 


Good  *1  lb*  pMur*  >  »fcu-fc  hr  •» 
JhiO  tb*  abo*  »h»r***t  mnm 


nmrow<0!E4N 

tooth  powde 


The  Worth  While  Dentifrice 

It  it  very  much  worth  your  while  to 
uic  at  efficient  a  dentifrice  as  Calox 
it  universally  acknowledged  to  be. 
It  it  100%  efficient  at  a  tooth  powder 
and  in  addition  pottestes  properties 
which  no  other  dentifrice  hat.  It 
convaint  peroxide,  which  prevents 
decay,  lessens  formation  of  tartar, 
acts  at  an  antiseptic  mouth  wath, 
and  deodorizes  the  breath. 

SampU  and  Booklet  tjH. 

on  rrtfnal 

k  All  Druggists,  25c.  ^ 

^  Cato*  Sit. 

L  McKesson  *  robbins  BSe 

|  NEW  YORK  Mm 


Wholesale 
Prices  on 
Furnaces 

Shipped  direct  from  fac¬ 
tory,  No  middle  price*. 
Wo  pay  freight.  Furnish 
blueprint*  of  beating  plan 
free,  whether  yon  buy  or 
not.  SGO^lar  trial  Guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction.  Easy 
payments  If  desired.  Send 
today. for  Puroa«  e  Catalog 

No.  *73 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.  Jlfn. 


We  S.urc  I  ***+++4f 

Vow  from 

*?* ,0  a  Kalamazoo 


Direct  to  You 


afterward.  A  detachment  of  scouts  arv 
searching  I  hr  railroad-!  rack,  I  ho  main  Lite 
to  London.  An  the  tra.n  thunders  by  th* 
boys  hug  the  ground:  with  their  staffs  they 
examine  eaeh  culvert,  penetrate*  each 
shallow,  and  erawl  underneath  the  bridg**. 

From  early  in  the  evening  to  dawn  the 
silent,  serious  lads  «n>  on  duty:  elierrily 
they  trot  about,  some  of  them  barely 
eleven,  and  when  exhausted  they  tuek  in 
in  the  scout-master's  motor.  Here  arc  the 
sons  of  cooks,  butchers,  naval  officer*:  and 
the  scout-master  himself  a  figure  of  inter¬ 
national  prominence  in  the  naval  world. 
No  effort  is  too  big,  no  night  too  long,  for 
it  takes  many  hands  to  watch  the  road*, 
the  approaches  to  the  power-house  and  the 
water-reservoir*  of  the  largest  naval  hn-*c 
in  the  Kingdom.  Soldier*  an*  wanted  el*.- 
where,  so  other*  must  help  to  see  that  no 
stick  of  dynamite  cuts  the  water  aupph. 
And  when  the  men  an*  worn  out  from  their 
nights'  vigils  in  addition  to  their  own  dadv 
duties,  the  women  turn  to  and  do  th»-ir 
trick  in  the  watch,  as  allies  to  the  terri¬ 
torials  guarding  the  main  points;  the  halm-* 
an*  left  with  the  nurses. 

Hysteria,  nerves,  you  say?  No — spi<*! 
Many  of  them  have  been  caught  r»*i- 
handed  and  dispatched  to  the  Great 
Beyond  without  either  ohituary  or  coro¬ 
ner's  inquest,  and  all  within  the  district 
of  this  haso.  Not  a  line  appear*  in  the 
papers;  no  one  knows  or  speaks. 


ROMANTIC  DAYS  IN  WAR  RF.P«  fRTINi. 

**  Alt  off.  as  u  child  might  sigh  for  tie 
f  moon,  this  work  had  been  the 
dream  of  my  life,  ever  sims*  I  had  conic  to 
realiaw*  I  could  write  matter  that  men  would 
print  and  that  other  men  would  read.” 
So  Archibald  Forbes  feels  and  writes  of  hi' 
profession  a*  war  correspondent,  to  which 
he  has  devoted  ten  years  of  his  life.  Tie 
story  of  his  career  in  the  field,  where  year 
after  year  he  gave  the  best  in  mind  and 
sinew  to  the  securing  of  news,  the  best 
news,  the  quickest,  ami  the  most  authentic, 
is  told  by  F.  laiurislon  Bullard  in  his  now 
Issik ,  *' Famous  War  Correspondents” 
(Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company').  Th¬ 
read  of  these  heroes  of  an  opoci)  past  ami 
gone  ami  glimpse  u  few  of  t  he  sit  uat  ions  t  h«  \ 
experienced,  the  narrow  margins  by  which 
they  eseap«*d  death,  and  the  extreme  hard- 
ships  they  endured,  is  to  |>eruse  a  miccpmuoii 
of  tales  far  more  gripping  in  interest  than 
the  cleverest  work  of  fiction.  Sir  William 
Howard  Russell,  MucOahati.  Villicr*. 
O’Donovan,  Stevens,  Creelman.  Forb*-*. 
and  many  other  “gentlemen  adv entur»*r» ” 
of  the  press,  they  ore  worthy  of  honor  for 
what  they  did.  and  deserving  of  remem¬ 
brance  as  the  gnat  one*  of  a  now  vanished 
nu*e.  Kipling  calls  Forbes  “the  Nilgha.. 
the  chief  cat,  as  he  was  the  hugest,  of  th.* 
war  correspondents,"  and  says  of  h»ru 
"Saving  only  his  ally,  Kenen,  the  Gnat 
War  F.aglc,  there  was  no  nmn  mightier  in 
the  craft  than  he.  and  he  always  opened 
the  conversation  with  the  news  that  there 
would  be  trouble  in  the  Balkan*  in  the 
spring."  And  yet.  with  all  this,  the 
present  writer  tells  us  how,  at  the  end  of 
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the  summer  of  1870.  Forbes  stood  in  Fleet 
Street,  in  London,  spinning  his  few  remain¬ 
ing  copper  coins  on  t  he  sidewalk,  to  decide 
whether  he  should  continue  as  a  war 
correspondent  or  go  luu*k  to  compiling 
marriages  and  “obits”  on  the  London 
Scotsman.  His  first  work  had  heen  with 
The  Morning  Advertiser,  when  he  followed 
the  Herman  forces  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
War.  until,  after  S«slan,  when  the  Herman* 
prepared  their  advance  upon  Paris,  Thi 
Adrrrtistr  recalled  him,  pro|Hising,  for¬ 
sooth.  that  its  Paris  correspondent  could 
report  the  si«*ge  and  fall  of  Paris  suffi¬ 
ciently  well! 

Korltes  was  ••ompelli-d  to  return,  without 
any  further  prosp^s-t  than  that  of  l»eing 
able  to  sell  to  some  Isnidon  daily  the  in¬ 
formation  about  the  disposal  of  the  Herman 
troops,  which  he  alone  in  F.ngland  knew. 
Twice  skeptical  editors  refused  him;  at 
last  Sir  John  Robinson,  of  The  DaUg  Sr  us, 
who  hail  nobs!  some  of  his  earlier  writing, 
and  kept  in  mind  his  name.  iuvept«*d  his 
servic**  at  twenty  pounds  a  week.  Of  this 
opportunity  Forlie*  wrote  later: 

“It  is  possible  that  hud  I  declined  I 
might  have  been  a  happier  man  to-day. 
I  might  ha\e  licen  a  haler  man  than  I  am 
at  forty-five,  my  nerve  gone  ami  my 
physical  energy  but  a  memory.  Vet  the 
n-compeiiNe!  To  have  lived  ten  lives  in  as 
many  short  years;  to  have  held  once  and 
again  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand  the  ex¬ 
clusive  power  to  thrill  the  nations;  to  have 
looked  into  the  \erv  heart  of  the  tuming- 
points  of  nations  and  of  dynasties!  What 
joy  equal  to  the  thrilling  sense  of  personal 
force,  as  ol*stacle  after  obstacle  fell  behind 
one  conqucrtd.  as  one  galloped  from  the 
battle-field  with  tidings  which  people 
awaited  hungcringly  or  tremblingly." 

There  was  a  vast  difference  between 
his  first  commission  and  this  second  one. 
Here  he  was  free  of  the  limitations  placed 
U|>on  him  by  Tht  Advertiser,  and  might 
not  only  gather  news  when*  he  would,  but 
might  set  to  work  his  fertile  mind  upon  the 
ndiomes  for  news-gathering  that  were  soon 
to  make  him  renowned  above  his  rivals. 
Mr.  Bullard  says  of  his  work  at  this  point: 

He  proecedid  to  lie  enterprising;  he  did 
new  things  constantly.  For  weeks  he  lived 
on  foroposts  within  »*asy  range  of  the  French 
cannon  at  Metz.  He  was  “at  home”  with 
a  regiment  of  Prussian  infantry,  sleeping 
on  straw  in  a  corner  of  a  ch&tcau  draw¬ 
ing-room.  Like  the  war-horse,  he  sniffed 
battles  from  afar.  He  was  the  only  spec¬ 
tator  of  the  fight  of  Mlziftres-lee-Metz, 
but  still  he  could  send  only  a  half-column 
over  the  wire  to  London.  He  got  a  fli'sh- 
wound  in  the  leg  and  suffen*d  from  fever. 
Kntoring  Metz  even  ls-fore  the  capitula¬ 
tion.  he  joined  in  an  informal  fashion  the 
sanitary  volunteers.  Gangrene  attacked 
his  leg  and  had  to  Is*  burned  out  with 
acids,  but  he  carried  a  vinegar  sponge  in 
liis  mouth  and  managed  to  keep  going. 
Finally  he  had  to  go  to  Rngland  lest 
amputation  become  necessary. 

Now  he  let  slip  a  great  opportunity, 
llo  saw  the  surrender  of  Metz  and  watched 
Bazainv  drive  away  from  the  railway 
station.  All  night  he  wrote  in  his  room 


In  one  case  Rice’s  brought 
50%  more  daylight 


It  was  in  the  plant  of  the  Kellogg  Toasted  Corn  Flake  Co. 
(See  what  they  say  below).  Over  3,000  firms  have  had 
similar  experiences — concerns  like  the  Ford  Motor  Car 
Co.,  General  Electric  Co.,  etc. 

More  daylight  means  more  dividends.  Employees  work 
better  when  they  can  see  better.  In  one  big  mill,  the 
cost  of  production  was  80%  lower  during  daylight  hours, 
than  when  artificial  light  had  to  be  used. 

RICE'S 

GLOSS 

MILL  -  WHITE 

increases  daylight  19C^  to  36#>.  It  saves  money,  by 
making  repainting  less  frequent .  Another  economy: 
it  can  be  applied  over  cold-water  paint.  And  it  will  not 
Hake  or  scale. 

Rice’s  is  the  original  “mill-white.”  All  others 
are  imitations.  It  is  the  only  gloss  paint 
which  contains  no  varnish.  For  that  reason, 
we  guarantee  that  if  Rice’s  does  not  remain 
white  longer  than  any  other  gloss  paint- 
applied  at  the  same  time  and  under  the  same 
conditions — we  will  give,  free,  enough  Rice’s 
to  repaint  the  job  with  one  coat.  We  also 
guarantee  that,  properly  applied,  Rice’s  will 
not  Hake  or  scale.  You  cannot  lose,  under 
this  guarantee. 

Sold  direct  from  factory 

Rice’s  Mill -White  is  sold  direct  from  the 
factory  in  barrels  containing  sufficient  paint  to 
cover  20,000  square  feet — one  coat. 

Send  for  sample  board, 
and  booklet  "More  Light" 

U.S.GUTTA  PERCHA  PAINT  CO. 

29  DUDLEY  ST.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


What  a  Few  Users  Say 

Sanitary  conditions  in  our  plant 
hat*  impressed  wonderfully  .  MV 
should  jkdgf  we  ere  getting  jo% 
more  light  than  before.-  Kellogg 
Toasted  Corn  Plihf  Co., 
Rattle  Creek.  Mich. 

MV  are  4 ndrrd  astonished  to  note 
the  ruaf  amount  of  do ytighJ  treated 
by  tbs*  paint-  especially  where  we 
were  formerly  farted  to  ail  eleetru 
lights  all  day.  -  Knotalr  Ho¬ 
siery  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

The  most  pra<ti<al  intern*  fin¬ 
ish  we  hate  tier  used  on  walls  and 
ceilings.  MV  •  «s.tfi*r  sr til  show 
an  tn* reate  of  between  so  and 
in  Dghf. — R.  J.  Reynolds  To¬ 
bacco  Co.  (Maker*  of  Prince 
Alberti. 

Find  it  rrrv  uxtt  if  actors .  in¬ 
deed — Gillette  Safety  Rasor 
Co. 

Out  of  tie  comparative  texts. 
Rue's  Mill-While  feed x.— 
Killing!)  Mfg.  Co.,  Killinclv. 
Coon. 

MV  gate  you r  paint  a  sever* 
text  tn  connection  with  several 
brands  and  your  pain!  stood  the 
test  the  best,  and  gave  compute 
salts  faction — Tht  American 
Pin  Co..  Water  bo  ry,  Conn. 
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The  closed  car,  so  necessary  to  a  successful  social  season, 

was  never  more  superb  in  character  and  appointments  than  for  the  approach¬ 
ing  winter.  Body  types  in  variety  and  a  wide  range  of  color  schemes  and 
finishing  fabrics,  now  ready  for  Winton  Six  buyers,  assure  exclusive  beauty 
for  your  personal  car,  and  lend  a  new  charm  to  winter  engagements.  It  is  not 
too  late  to  place  your  order  now.  The  Winton  Motor  Car  Co.,  77  Berea 
Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Branch  Houses  in  Principal  Cities. 
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hut  ho  did  not  hurry  over  the  forty-five 
miles  to  Sa&rbrfiok.  It  was  then  that  the 
Herman- American,  Muller,  parried  to  Ion- 
don  the  dispatch,  long  ascribed  to  Forbes, 
which  indicated  to  Forbes  and  the  others 
what  they  might  have  been  doing  all  the 
lime;  and  from  then  on  the  pace  and  the 
eom|>otition  quickened. 

During  his  brief  stay  in  London,  his 
chief,  Robinson,  said  to  Forbes:  "As  a 
fellow  man  I  say  you  ought  to  lie  up  for  six 
months;  as  a  newspaper  manager  I  wish  you 
would  start  for  the  siege  of  Paris  to-night.” 
He  started  and  his  leg  got  well.  Adven¬ 
tures  in  great  variety  befell  him  during  the 
months  of  the  siege.  He  Ixgan  to  display 
his  remarkable  ability  as  an  organ izi*r. 
The  Germans  were  bewildered  by  the  un¬ 
accountable  speed  with  which  his  letters 
appeared  in  London. 

What  Archibald  Forbes  would  have  ac¬ 
complished,  faced  by  the  cenaorsbip  of  to¬ 
day  and  the  rigid  limitations  imposed  upon 
the  actions  of  war  «%>rrcspondcnts  in  the 
present  war  can  not  be  known,  but  one  who 
reads  of  his  feats  in  those  earlier  times  can 
not  help  believing  that  he  would  now  find 
some  way  to  break  through  the  lines  and 
score  once  more  one  of  the  phenomenal  hits 
for  which  be  was  noted.  Forb*>*’s  methods 
were  not  os  subtle  as  his  rivals  imagined, 
but  they  were  tremendously  effective  and 
for  a  long  time  absolutely  mystifying.  We 
read  on: 

So  short  was  the  int«*rval  between  tho 
time  of  events  described  and  the  time  of 
the  Daily  jVetrs  reports  that  on*-  rival, 
concluding  Forbes  had  teb-graphic  facili¬ 
ties  denied  to  the  others,  made  formal 
complaint.  The  Thief  of  Staff  of  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Saxony  informed  Forbes 
of  his  rival's  dissatisfaction,  and  under 
promise  of  secrecy  Forbes  diselos«-d  his 
method  to  the  staff  officer.  Soon  after  at  a 
dinner  an  officer  aceused  the  correspondent 
of  postdating  his  letters  and  thus  faking 
their  freshness.  Forbes  made  his  usual 
laughing  reply  that  he  earn***!  his  own 
private  wire  about  with  him.  and  placed  a 
bet  then  and  there  that  if  a  piece  of  in¬ 
formation  was  communicated  to  him  it 
would  appear  in  The  Daily  AVu-a  the  second 
morning  after.  Tin-  officer  told  him  of  a 
movement  of  the  troops  and  at  once  left 
tho  room.  When  Forbes  visited  the  mili¬ 
tary  telegraphic  headquarters  be  found 
bis  guess  of  the  errand  of  the  officer  verified; 
the  operator  grinned  and  said,  "No;  1  am 
ordered  to  take  no  message  from  you." 
Nevertheless,  after  a  few  days  Forbes 
handed  the  officer  a  copy  of  his  paper  of  the 
date  stipulated  in  the  bet  and  containing 
the  Item  upon  which  the  bet  was  based, 
whereupon  the  officer  stared  and  paid  over 
the  stake. 

The  mystery  was  explained  by  Forbes 
himaelf  in  these  terms: 

"My  secret  was  so  simple  that  1  am 
ashamed  to  explain  it.  yet  with  one  excep¬ 
tion  I  had  it  to  myself  for  months.  When 
before  Metz  1  had  done  my  telegraphing 
from  Saarbriick,  depositing  a  sum  in  the 
hands  of  the  telegraph-master  and  for¬ 
warding  messages  to  him  from  the  front 
against  the  deposit.  Before  leaving  the 
frontier  region  I  leaantd  that  a  train 
started  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning 
from  the  rear  of  the  German  cordon  on  the 


cast  side  of  Paris  and  reached  Saarbriick 
in  about  fifteen  hours.  The  telegraph- 
master  would  receive  a  letter  by  this  train 
soon  enough  to  wire  its  contents  to  England 
in  time  for  publication  in  the  London  paper 
of  the  morning  following.  I  put  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  into  his  hands  to  meet  the 
charge  of  messages  reaching  him.  and  ar¬ 
ranged  with  a  local  banker  to  keep  my 
credit  halanee  with  the  telegraph-master 
always  up  to  a  certain  figure.  Every 
evening  a  field-post  wagon  started  from 
the  Crown  iTim-e  of  Saxony's  head¬ 
quarters  on  tho  north  side  of  Paris,  picked 
up  mails  at  the  military  post-offices  along 
its  route,  and  reached  the  railroad  terminus 
at  Lagny  in  time  to  connect  with  the  early 
morning  post-train  for  the  frontier.  At 
wliatever  point  of  my  section  of  the  ! 
environment  of  Paris  I  might  find  myself, 
a  military  post-offW  served  by  this  post¬ 
wagon  was  within  reasonable  distance, 
and  my  letter,  addn-st  to  the  Saarbriick 
telcgraph-inn.-ter.  went  jogging  toward  the 
frontier  once  every  twenty-four  hours, 
with  a  fair  certainty  of  its  contents  being 
in  England  within  twenty-four  hours  or 
thereabouts  of  the  time  of  its  being  posted." 

Another  of  his  stratagems  at  the  time 
of  the  St.  Denis  bombardment  was  to  have 
all  the  particulars  written  in  advance,  and, 
indeed,  already  in  type,  locked  up  securely 
in  the  Daily  Xc*rg  office.  With  the  first 
gun  that  was  find,  tho  Crown  Prince  gave 
to  Forbes  a  signal  of  permission,  Forbes 
shouted  to  his  operator  "Go  ahead!"  and 
these  two  words,  wrired  to  London,  brought 
the  full  details  of  the  attack  upon  the 
streets  of  London  in  the  noon  edition  of 
The  Daily  A Vim.  One  of  the  most  thrilling 
tales  of  Forbes's  work  tells  of  his  entrance 
into  Paris  during  the  siege.  Taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  short  lull  in  tho  fighting,  he 
proceeded  to  achieve  the  impossible,  us 
the  story*  relates: 

Forbes  rode  about  the  lines  of  invest¬ 
ment  and  saw  the  depopulation  of  the 
environs  of  the  city.  During  the  great 
sortie  he  watched  with  alert  eves.  He  saw 
the  thirty  civilians  who  had  eorao  to  offer 
King  Wilhelm  the  German  crown.  Christ¬ 
mas  pass'd,  the  bombardment  piled  the 
walls  of  St.  Denis  in  ruins,  and  at  last,  on 
the  evening  of  January  28.  while  the  head¬ 
quarters  staff  were  assembled  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  of  the  chateau  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  an  orderly  brought  in  a  telegram 
from  the  Emperor.  It  announced  that  two 
hours  before  Count  Bismarck  and  M. 
Jules  Favre  had  set  their  hands  to  a  con¬ 
vention  in  terms  of  which  an  armistice 
to  last  twenty-one  hours  had  already  come 
into  effect. 

The  corrcs|>ondent9  nerved  themselves 
to  a  desperate  venture.  The  capitulation 
was  imminent.  The  reporters  watched 
each  other  suspiciously.  How  to  get  into 
Paris;  how  to  be  the  very  first  to  enter  the 
city;  how  to  get  out  of  the  city  with  the 
news,  and  how  to  get  the  news  to  their 
papers — these  were  their  problems.  Tho 
world  was  on  tiptoe  for  tidings  from  the 
inside  of  the  plight  of  Paris.  The  ludloon 
post  and  the  carrier-pigeons  had  come  far 
short  of  telling  the  world  the  details  of  the 
awful  experiences  of  the  besieged  city. 

His  German  friends  shook  their  heads 
and  took  pathetic  leave  of  him  when  he 
announced  his  intention  to  try  for  Paris. 
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Holton,  Man.,  ont  of  Amtfka’a 
folding  diamond  import  in.  sad 
24  to  40  per  cine  oo  retail 
Jeweler's  prices 

For  over  W  yean  ihc  House  ofJaaon  Woilep  &  Son 
of  ItiMiton  has  been  one  oi  the  leading  diamond  im¬ 
porting  c  oner  mi  in  America  selling  to  jewsler*.  How¬ 
ever.  a  large  buimcsa  ii  done  dlwt  by  mall  with 
customers  at  Importing  pric  es  I  Here  are 
tlirer  (Ikamnml  oilers— til  reel  to  yon  by  ami  I  — 
which  clearly  demonstrate  our  position  to  name  prices 
on  diamonds  that  should  surety  interest  any  present  or 
prospective  diamond  purchaser — 
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|wrf#ct|>  rut 
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Money  refunded  if  not  entirely  satisfied 

V.>  refer  rmi  as  to  our  reliability  to  any  Lank  or 
t'4pn  in  Hoatots. 

If  desired,  rings  will  In-  writ 
C.O  l>.  with  prlvllrer  of  riaml- 
rtatMMt.  Our  diamond  guarantee 
lor  c  yearn*  fall  valor  go***  with 
•very  purchase. 

WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  THIS  •#- 
BEAUTIFUL 
B'XJIC  ON 

/foir  to  J»rv 

in  AMOS  os 
Thi».-iUl.  r  i«  hnutifullv  ulna 

%  ate.l  Trill  l..*w  !<•  ju-lgr. 
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Write  for  144-pege  Jewelry, 

W  atch  and  Silver  Catalog.  I  REP. 

Jason  Weiler  &  Son 


347  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Diamond  Importer*  s Ince  1876 
Foreign  Agencies:  Antwerp,  Paris,  Bueno*  Ayres 


A  Genuine  Comfort 


House  Slipper 


The  very  thing  for  a  gift— unique 
and  practical.  Slippers  midr  of 
•oft  suede  bock,  heavy  wool  lining*  avid  otter  for  trim¬ 
mings.  Toe  U  srUttlcaJly  decorated  with  colored  be  ad  a. 
Colon,  rich  brown  and  grey.  Mimci'  and  ladles'  •ires, 
$o;  men'*,  ft  ?J.  postpaid. 

He  iure  to  mention  •  tie  and  mior  dr*lred.  w  rite  for 
our  booklet  of  Adirondack  Christmas  uuvelUe*. 

E.  L.  GE  AT  A  CO.,  Berksley  Square.  Saranac  Lake,  W .  Y. 


Better,  Quicker  Shaving 


A  duster  nf  ruMtff  finger^,  vnL  an- 
lev*)  in  the  cemer  of  Gie  UruKh. 
tiMTougldy  rub  in  the  Lithcr  as  it  fo 
applird.  saving  time  and  giving  a 
haaltkf.il  uuueagc. 

AUTomassaGE 

SHAVING  BRUSH 

Cost^no  mi»re  than  th*  old  style  faruslt. 
Steriluod  and  %ra)ed  in  u  sanitary  box. 

CO/'  Ac  your  dealer's  (P  f 
OUC  or  ar ni  prepaid.  1  . 

“Sat  I  if  act  loo  or  money  bock.** 
Leopold  Ascker  Co,.  IlTChawber.  St.,  B-Y 

M,#n  of  Ceuta ry  Riushcs  for  t4  ysarv. 


f)l  t 
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PYRENE  PROTECTION 

t Tor  3/our  a/*rice/e<sj  n<j* 


••THE  MOST  EFFICIENT 
FIRE  EXTINGUISHER  KNOWN 


Brin  ind  Mrktl-pUted  Pjrene  Hre  f  uln|ul«hrr«  are  Included  In  the  llatt  of  Ap¬ 
proved  Fire  appliances  Inucd  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  viamlned 
and  labeled  under  the  direction  of  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories. 


f  Dealert  Eterrrrkrrr.  Write  far  literature* 

rACTURINC  CO,  1  358  Broadway.  N.  Y 

HUrifo  IhlMlk  ^nkiilU  LrKi 

naHaaali  far*...  5.  t».  >sw  CMne*  H.  L 

'1*v«l*nr*  Jar4e»attU*  “Mah.tn*  Cltf  H.  P 

r»s*u-t  Uaieiiii  MbMpfela  ■•*» 

laanf  HsairAi*  PV*nif  Mi  . 

Itetn.U  HllaiMbM  F(%Mwr«  Yc*i 

OORHA*  Tint  AFT AAA TUB  CO  tea  franc  iso#  Las  Aagsisi 
4ds  MsT-Ostway  firs  Alarms.  Ltd.,  Wsaaips*.  Toronto 
lb*  Continent  Tbs  Pyrene  Co  .  Ltd  If-Ji  0  root  Qaaen  it  .  Lent 


etc.  tXsca  not  interfere  with 
r  regular  emnloyment.  Small  bods. 

LllAl  10  fret,  which  coat  practically  noth- 
Ml  in*  to  atari,  often  pn*iuce  60.  <0.  100 
munds,  which  tell  at  IKK;  to  $1.00  a 
pound.  Others  are  to  iking  money  In  this  biialnraa. 
Why  not  rrosf  It  costs  TOKhin*  to  hod  out  bow  to 
start,  bow  tu  ell.  Mi  -Send  lor  illustrated  booklet. 


I  My  Beauty  Exercises 

Me  !•  Wall  I  Tilt,  A  A  W  e 


With  Tsar  Ham#  Stamped  la  Geld 
OC.  »7  Mall  I  With  Feck#!  Af\~ 
4DC  featpsid  I  forf#a-Ealf#  •tvC 

Saves  the  c-hithin*  uul  prevent#  the  kr*  • 
fr«irt»  rij*fing  Vf  sir  of  »t »oOp  lejtlef 
#ith  nii-kcl  key  tin k 

Writ#  fer  lllastratsd  Catalog*#  ef 
bands  Isathsr  good#  sad  aoesltlss 

ftltftllJ.  m.  ra  .  s;  jshg  M..  Ira  lark 


The  Standard  Dictionar)  h..*  reteivrd  all 
kinds  of  honor  medab  and  prize*  fmm  export 
lion*.  governments  and  educational  institutions. 


Grow  Mushrooms 

Add  $5  to  $20  a  Week 
to  Your  INCOME 


V! >|f«as  A.  V.  aOKION, 

•  liars,  las.,  iaa  OIBsrd  Ur##!, 


L*rg*ti  X t*4*en  X /aero  m  lAr  IV ~U. 


ill  make  you  look  Younger 
uiul  More  Beautiful  than  all 
the  external  treatments 
you  might  u*e  for  n  life¬ 
time.  No  massage.  He*.  - 
tridty,  vibration,  astrin¬ 
gents.  pUftter*.  at mii«. 
tilin  g  or  surgery  —  Jost 
Nature’s  Way. 

I  rt  me  tr.uh  you  how  t'» 
rxrrtiae your  facial  muscles*  • 
tha  t  \*uu  <  wu  (i  «ike  yo  u  r  ro  m  - 

ion  clear  and  beautiful  ftlir«iugh  invigorated  circula¬ 
tion!.  lift  fogging  muvl'i.  obliterating  "  militant 
wrinkles,  ami  fill  in  hollow*  l.i  face  and  neck. 

Double  china  disippear  quicklv.  leaving  the  flseh 
firm.  Kestilts  come  »«w>n  and  are  permanent.  No 
one  too  young  or  too  old  to  benefit* 

My  Beauty  FgrrrSseg  are  supplemented  by  »i>r.  ud 
work  to  muk*1  the  figure  mure  shapely  ami  youthful i 
instructions  U*  beautify  the  hair,  eyebrows  ami  rye* 
laslies.  hands,  Haiti.  atid  feel. 

No  matter  how  tired.  five  minutes  of  tuy  hgciol  F.xer- 
cise  will  freshen  your  face  wonderf ull>  • 

Write  today  fur  my  New  Booklet  on  Facial  Beauty 
Culture.  Body  Culture  and  New  Beauty  Suggestion* — 
FREE, 

KATHRYN  MURRAY 

l>epL  Mil.  299  State  Street.  Chicago 

Ike  First  II  omam  to  «  nu k  Sfirsii>/  taeutf  Erfr>ue 


Thi*n*  were  fifty  fMrrespondcnts  waituur 
on  I  hr  WwailleB  ski#*  to  r-nt^r  tlio  eiti 
Karl**  plump'd  to  gut  in  by  the  north 
through  St.  Denis.  He  was  dresi  no  a>  to 
Ih*  readily  mistaken  for  uni*  of  ths*  hat#*! 
Germans  as  be  foiitend  along  a  mad 
erowdwl  with  Frenrhmen.  He  came  to  the 
Forte  de  la  (Tiaptlh*  and  found  a  elured 
gate  and  the  drawbridge  lip.  NolH*i> 
knew  when  the  gule  would  o|wn;  he  waited 
a  half-hour  in  a  big  crowd,  ami  movni  on 
to  the  next  irate,  when*  he  found  gendarme* 
examining  Said  Korin**:  #,l  rud« 

on  slowly,  looking  straight  between  m> 
hornr’s  ears,  and  somehow  nobody  slept 
in**/*  Just  inside  he  hail  a  narrow  rs-ap  . 
A  train  on  the  Geinture  Railway  eanie 
putting  along  just  as  an  ofdeer  ntart#*! 
forward  lo  halt  him.  He  erp-ouragisi  hi-* 
hon**  to  indulge  in  eapers.  The  ofth*  r 
elearly  liked  a  good  htinu\  and  en*  lie  forgot 
his  admiration  of  the  animal  and  reniern- 
liensl  his  tluty  of  inb*reeption.  Korin**  was 
over  the  bridge.  He  was  inside;  and  in¬ 
side  he  remained  for  eighteeu  hour*. 

Henry  Ijalxnieh^re  told  how  FWU-* 
startled  them,  "quite  as  rnueh  us  FVidav 
did  Robinson  (Yiwop/*  when  he  suddenly 
apprand  from  without  tin*  wall*.  They 
weh-ormd  him  with  enthusiasm,  “for  be 
had  English  najiolenris  in  one  |H»‘ket  and 
some  sliee*  of  ham  in  another/" 

His  hurried  investigation  of  the  mirery 
and  the  heruUvn  of  Paris  gave  the  world 
one  of  the  most  thrilling  stories  a  daily 

newspaper  ever  printed.  In  his  long 
dispat  eh  he  said: 

"There  needed  no  aeutenes*  to  dire-ern 
to  what  a  plight  of  hungry  misery  she  had 
been  reduwd  before  she  hail  bnmght  her¬ 
self  to  endure  the  Immiliation  of  surrender. 
That  night  she  was  alone  with  her  grief 
and  her  hunger;  not  until  the  morrow  --ane 
the  n*lief  and  eoiimilation  wliieh  the  svm- 
palhv  of  Britain  ho  promptly  forwanl, hI  to 
th«*  capital  of  tho  ally  with  whom  hIu*  |ui<I 
enduml  th«>  hardships  and  ,'ariiMi  th, 
suc-mhh-s  of  the  ('rina-an  War.  Wan. 
starved  eitizens  crept  hy  on  the  unlit  IkhiI*  - 
vards.  before  and  sinee  the  puntai,'  of 
luxury  and  sleek  nffluenee.  No  oafes  in- 
vitad  the  promenader  with  brilliant  spU-n- 
Uor  of  illumination  ami  parish  lavishiim  of 
ala*ea>ration.  for  tha^n*  wen-  no  pninia  imab  r^ 
lo  entice,  no  fuel  to  furnish  gas,  no  daint.v 
viands  wherewith  to  triek  out  ilia-  plata- 
uluss  windows. 

“The  gaiety,  the  profusion,  ami  tin-  mii- 
fulness  of  tha*  l'aris  whieh  a»na*  luul  known 
in  tha*  Second  Kmpirv  days  had  given  pl»e.* 
to  ajuia-t.  uncomplaining  depletion.  »« »  utter 
depletion,  lo  a  decorum  at  «»n«*e  Iteautiful. 
startling,  anal  simI.  Tin*  hotels  «an  all 
hospitals.  The  K«d  Cross  Hu»f  tUw»i.-«l 
from  almost  even,’  housa’,  .  .  .  bandai’*-! 
erifiples  limpad  uhuur  the  stras-ts.  anal  t  ha- 
only  truffle  was  funiishad  by  the  intermi¬ 
nable  proa-ession  of  funerals. 

“  I  luia I  brought  in.  sta>ua'<l  in  a  walla-l  <>n 
my  haek,  some  ttva»  pounds  of  ham.  The 
servants  of  tha*  plaa-a*  wh»«re  I  stayad  |»ul 
the  ma-at  on  a  dish  with  a  cover  over  it.  ami 
showed  it  up  anal  down  the  Kuo  du  Fau¬ 
bourg  St.  Honor*  as  a  curiosity,  a-haopnK  a 
sou  for  lifting  the  cover." 

Ilis  stairy'  in  hand.  Fori***  faced  his  n,  \t 
problem — to  get  out  of  the  city  ami  rea«'b 
the  end  of  a  win*.  People  tolal  him  ha*  mu-t 
have  his  passport  vi*4d  at  the  Embatsy. 
then  get  a  pa*rmit  from  the  l*n*fea*tiin- 
Police,  and  finally  undertake  the  pas-ing 
of  all  the  Prussian  litia*s.  Ha*  got  the  visual 
passport,  and  la*ft  the  rest  to  luck. 

Tha-  ride  almost  a-ost  the  lifv-  of  bis  bor*-. 
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The  Ansco  SpteJtx ,  as  the  name  implies,  it  intended 
for  extra  high-speed  work,  and  is  therefore  equipped 
with  a  fine  Ansco  Anastigmat  lens,  working  at  F  6.3, 
and  with  a  high-grade  accurate  Ilex  shutter,  the 
maximum  speed  of  which  is  I  300th  second.  The 
covering  is  genuine  Persian  morocco,  with  rich  black 
leather  bellows.  No.  1A,  21  x  4l  inches,  $45;  No.  3, 
3*  x  4i  inches,  $47.50;  No.  3A,  3J  x  51  inches,  $55 


ANSCO  Sveedex 


This  is  unquestionably  the  camera  de 
luxe.  As  a  Christinas  gift,  it  is  a 
tribute  to  intelligent  selection  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  camera  values. 

Every  Ansco  model,  from  the  lightning- 
like  Speedex  to  the  wonderful  little  folding 
V est-Pocket,  is  an  amateur  cameraof  profes¬ 
sional  quality.  Pictures  taken  by  an  Ansco 
loaded  with  Ansco  film,  developed  with 
Ansco  chemicals  and  printed  on  prize-win¬ 
ning  Cyko  paper  are  sure  to  be  successful. 

There  are  many  Ansco  models  on  display  now  at  the 
Ansco  Dealers  in  your  towri,  priced  from  $2.00 
up.  See  them.  Write  to  us  for  Holiday  booklet. 


ANSCO  COM  PANY 
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Present  Plants 
Floor  Space  625,000  Sq  Ft 


Team  Work 
for  Twelve  Years 


Extra  Experience 
Extra  Value 
Extra  Security 
♦Extra  Organization 


The  influence  of  this  great  Continental  organization  permeates 
the  whole  motor  car  industry. 

It  safeguards  production  for  over  a  hundred  manufacturers  of 
trucks  and  pleasure  vehicles  by  assuring  a  steady  schedule  of  motors 
even  in  the  hurly-burly  and  mad  rush  of  the  heavy  buying  season. 

It  holds  the  market  stable  by  furnishing  an  unvarying  measure 
of  value. 

It  steadies  the  trend  of  design,  for  it  is  a  clearing  house  wherein 
the  ideas  of  world  famous  engineers  (not  only  the  Continental 
corps  but  all  its  allied  firms)  are  exchanged  and  checked  up. 

It  establishes  sales  of  cars  and  trucks  on  the  right  basis — quality. 
And  thereby  builds  up  a  permanent  business  for  the  dealer  on  the 
one  enduring-foundation  of  success — the  satisfied  owner. 

Back  your  next  car  with  this  Continental  organization. 

Continental  Motor  Manufacturing  Co. 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 


Largest  exclusive  motor  builders  in  thd  world 


Factories:  Detroit 

Muakeei 


Organization  wins  every  time,  in  war,  sport,  busi¬ 
ness.  The  Continental  Motor  is  today  America’s 
Standard  because,  for  twelve  years,  with  every  ounce 
of  energy  and  with  undivided  enthusiasm,  a  group  of 
men  have  played  the  game  fair  and  square  and  hard. 
They  are  the  Directors  of  the  Continental  Motor 
Manufacturing  Co. 


Continental  Motors 


Original  Plant  1902 
Floor  Space  14,000  Sq. Ft. 
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Ilo  found  tho  roads  in  had  ord«*r.  long 
neglected  a*  they  hud  bwn.  and  much 
*-on*d  by  the  trenches  of  both  armiea. 
Dm*  shoe*  after  another  was  torn  from  th«* 
hoofs  of  the  laboring  animal.  He  was 
lead  beat  when  Forbes  galloped  to  the 
■station  barely  in  time  to  consign  him  to  the 
•are  of  a  German  cavalryman  and  awing 
ihoard  the  train.  He  was  trusting  no  post 
sendee  for  his  coup. 

The  following  morning  about  two  he  was 
across  France  and  in  Karlsruhe,  where  he 
knew  there  was  an  all-night  telegraph- 
nlflce.  For  eight  hours  he  remained  there, 
'Ujs'rvising  the  work  of  the  girls  who  had 
i he  night  shift.  The  instant  the  message 
wan  gone  he  went  aboard  the  train  again, 
ind  forty  hours  after  ho  had  left  Paris  he 
was  back  in  the  city. 


A  CZARINA  OF  THE  SWITCHBOARD 

’T''HO  the  device  for  privacy  in  tele- 
*  phoning  described  in  The  Literary 
Digest  for  October  17  may  be  a  boon  to 
•.he  majority  of  telephone-users,  then*  is  at 
•ast  one  place  in  this  country  where  its 
inauguration  would  lie  viewed  with  dis¬ 
may.  That  pla<*e  is  “  Ilomeburg,”  now 
well  known  to  readers,  if  not  to  geog¬ 
raphers,  through  the  ventings  of  O«*orge 
Fitch.  Mr.  Fitch  luis  put  Ilomeburg  on 
the  literary  map,  and.  more  than  that, 
lias  peopled  it  with  a  delightful  collection 
of  town -folk.  His  characters  ami  his 
anecdotes  about  them  may  not  be  true, 
but  they  are  essentially  truthful.  One  of 
the  most  winning  of  these  is  Currie,  of 
whom  he  tells  in  the  October  American 
Magazine.  She  is  the  one  and  only 
Central  of  the  local  telephone  exchange. 
Her  power  is  absolute  in  Ilomeburg  and  un¬ 
questioned,  but  it  is  never  abused.  No 
"musical  indicator”  U  need»*d  by  the 
wlucribers.  Indeed,  one  making  Carrie ’« 
acquaintance  is  rather  grateful  for  the 
tardiness  of  Mr.  Howard's  invention.  In 
part,  George  Fitch’s  description  of  Home- 
burg’s  Central  is  as  follows: 

When  my  wife  wants  to  know  if  huts 
ire  being  worn  at  an  afternoon  reception 
*he  calls  up  Carrie.  Ten  to  one  Cnrrie 
has  caught  a  scrap  of  conversation  over  the 
lino  and  knows.  But  if  she  doesn’t  she 
will  call  up  and  find  out.  When  a  doctor 
leaves  his  office  to  make  a  call  he  calls  up 
Carrie,  and  she  faithfully  pursues  him 
through  town  and  country  all  day,  if 
necessary.  When  we  are  preparing  for  a 
journey  we  do  not  go  down  to  the  depot 
until  we  have  called  up  Carrie  and  have 
found  out  if  the  train  is  on  time.  And 
when  our  liabies  wander  away  we  no  longer 
rtJn  frantically  up  and  down  the  street, 
hunting  for  them.  We  ask  Carrie  to  ad¬ 
vertise  for  a  lost  child,  seven  hands  high, 
'nil  wearing  a  four-hour-old  face  wash: 
and  within  five  minutes  she  has  called  up 
Mteon  persons  in  various  parts  of  the  town 
and  has  discovered  that  said  child  is  play¬ 
ing  Indian  in  some  bark  yard  a  few  blocks 
away. 

r'arric  is  also  our  confidante.  I  hate  to 
’hmk  of  the  number  of  things  Carrie 
hiowg.  Prowling  into  our  lines  while  we 
talking,  as  she  does,  in  search  of  con¬ 
nections  to  take  down,  she  overhears 


UNQUESTIONED! 


Alike  in  beauty  and  simplicity  of  opera¬ 
tion,  Ohio  Electric  supremacy  is  apparent 

The  beautiful  body-design  of  the  Ohio  hai  long  made  it  the 
car  of  comparison  on  every  fashionable  boulevard. 

In  this  season’s  models  crown  fenders,  beaten  by  hand  from  one 
piece  of  aluminum,  lend  even  greater  grace  to  the  lines. 

And  the  exclusive  Ohio  operating  combination — magnetic  con¬ 
trol,  magnetic  brake  and  douhle  drive — stands  unchallenged  as 
the  simplest,  safest,  most  efficient  operating  mechanism  known. 

Worm  or  Helical-gear  drive  optional.  Uteratvrt  on  rttjunt. 

The  Ohio  Electric  Car  Co.,  1531  W.  Bancroft  St.,  Toledo. 

Gibson  Electrics.  Lt il.,  Ontario  Distributors,  Toronto,  Canada 


Ohio  Electric  Magnetic  Control 
— Simple  mT urninf  ■  Door-knob 


THE  Elf  VIED 

ELECTRIC 


Mode  of  Imported  Havana  Picador*.  from  «ur  own  plantations  m  Cubs— leaves  that  art  too  short 
to  roll  into  our  IV  Offirw  They're  not  pretty,  no  bands  or  decorations,  but  you  don  t  moke 
looks.  Customer*  call  them  Diamonds  in  the  Rourh.  All  4H  inches  long.  some  even  longer.  Only 
100  at  thi*  “Get  Acquainted'*  price.  Money  chetdiilly  refunded  if  you  don't  receive  at  least 
double  value.  Mention  strength  when  ordering.  Our  references.  Dun  or  BTadstreet’a  or  any  Bonk. 


EDWIN  CIGAR  CO.slNl  -  I  driest  Mail  Order  Cigar  Hous*  m  i  lw  World 
1>KPT.  V>.!7aZ  i  *H- 2.1*  1  T  H  I II  H  A  V  EMU  K  NEW  YORK 
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Pajamas 

Perfected 


Made  Now  in  One  Piece 
Called  Pajunion 

H.  B.  Glover  Co.,  th*  •Jeepin*  garment 
authorities.  hav#  m* fit  another  pent 
improvement  la  men's  pajamas.  They 
priKlnceaone-pfeceor  union  suit  pajama, 
called  the  Pajunion.  ft  is  extra  in  every . 
thing  hut  cost.  There  li  no  draw-etrir.g 
and  consequently  no  binding  at  the  waist. 
Fit  is  improved.  Comfort  i%  ahaolute. 
Coat  cannot  crawl  up.  You  aletp  better, 
for  you  really  real.  You  tn*y  have  an  un¬ 
limited  choice  of  materials  and  patterns. 

One  of  517  Styles 

For  Sammtr  or  Wintor 


BRES 


IaRLSBAD 


SLEEPINGWEAR 


50c  to  $5*00  For  All  the  Family 

The  design  la  distinctively  smart.  The 
lines  have  style.  And  it  stays  because 
the  workmanship  is  an  unusually  good 
and  thorough.  Tailoring,  buttons,  but-  Z 
t»»n  holea,  finish,  inspection— the  details 
are  perfect.  The  Pajunion  will  withstand 
wear  ami  the  laundry. 

Tb«  prirs  U  |1  ftOto  Hffl.  You  would  e*. 

~  pe«t  tops/ fiO^  mor«*  «haa  you sae  the qnaMv. 

Herrral  thousand  daplars  sell  the  Paj- 
nnl^n.  Or  li  la  easy  to  ordrr  fmm  the  splen¬ 
did  Catalog  and  free  samples  of  cloth. 


Seal  Tear  Nest  lor  tke  Nightie  Book 
it  pictures  and  prices  the  urarltTs 
beet  *e lection  of  sleeping  garments* 

s  H.  B.  Glover  Co.  DX*’  Dubuque,  la.  s 

*  »  mgnwimmitiiinn— nil  i:i:niins— ntnmi  w  a 


BEST  LIGHT 


With  MBc%tMllght  the  humblest  home 
is  as  brilliant  as  the  millionaire's  pul- 
ace,  A  safe,  powerful,  portable  light 
which  makes  and  burns  its  own  gas. 
Every  lamp  fully  warranted.  200 
styles  of  lamps.  Agents  wanted  #c*t> 
*At/a.  THE  BEST  LIGHT  GO. 

02  E.  5th  St..  Cap***,  O. 


Visible  Typewriters 


A ,  V 


IS 


Low  prices -open  in  account  if  you 
prefer.  Par  *•  convenient— take  a 
year  or  more  it  you  like.  No  money 
does  -  FRFR  TRI  AL  uncondi¬ 
tional  guaranies  Absolutely  do 
typswrltera  furnlehrd  euepi  thow 
secured  direct  from  the  manufac¬ 
tures!.  No  shop- worn,  dsnuged  or  inlerior  msthinee- 
•very  one  warrstued  to  be  perfect  in  every  druil  Omd 
piste  equipment  You  cionot  get  •uth  machine*  from 
anyone  else  -  we  are  authorised  distributors  of  the 
mod  el  a  we  sell. 

This  plan  is  now  in  Ha  fifth  successful  year.  More  than 
Bf.OSS  orders  have  been  received. 

No  natter  what  you  now  think,  don't  obligate  yoorself— 
goa  t  spend  a  cent  until  you  get  our  two  FREE  HOOKS, 
No  talesmen  u>  bother  you.  Just  read  the  book*  and 
dedde  for  yourself.  Your  name  and  addreea  on  a  postal  Is 
all  that's  aemeary.  head  today,  because  are  have  a 
•eweial  United  offer  J oat  now,  OS) 

TYPEWRITERS  DISTRIBUTING  SYNDICATE 

**W66  N.  Michigan  Boole  sard  Chicago.  Ill 
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enough  gossip  to  turn  Homoburg  into  a 
hotlx-d  of  anarchy  if  she  were  to  let  it 
loose. 

But  she  doesn't.  Carrie  keeps  all  the 
secrets  that  a  thousand  other  women 
can't.  She  knows  what  Mrs.  Wimble 
Horn  said  to  Mrs.  Ackley  over  the  line 
which  made  Mrs.  Ackley  so  mad  that  the 
two  haven't  spoken  for  three  years.  She 
knows  just  who  of  our  citizens  telephone 
to  Paynesville  when  Homehurg  goes  dry, 
and  order  books,  shoes,  eggs,  and  hard- 
boiled  shirts  from  the  saloons  up  there 
to  be  sent  by  express  in  a  plain  package. 
She  knows  who  calls  up  Lutie  Briggs  every 
night  or  two  from  Paynesville,  and  young 
Alexander  Bane  would  give  worlds  for  the 
information,  reserving  only  enough  for  a 
musket  or  some  other  dueling  weapon. 

There's  very  little  that  Carrie  doesn't 
know.  I  shudder  tQ  think  what  would 
happen  if  Carrie  should  get  milted  and 
b«-gin  to  divulge.  Once  we  had  a  tele¬ 
phone  girl  who  did  this.  She  was  a  |>erl 
young  thing  who  had  come  to  town  with 
her  family  a  short  time  before.  It  was  a 
mistake  to  hire  her — telephone  girls  should 
be  watched  and  tested  for  discretion  from 
babyhood  up — but  our  directors  did  it. 
nnd  ls-causo  she  showed  a  passion  for 
literature  and  gum  and  very  little  work 
they  fired  her  in  three  months.  She 
left  with  reluctance,  but  she  talked  with 
enthusiasm;  and  Hoineburg  was  an  armed 
camp  for  a  long  time. 


A  BATTLE  IN  THE  AIR 
T^OIl  many  days  Paris  has  dreaded  an 
l  organized  attack  from  the  sky.  Day 
after  day.  so  the  dispatches  tell,  has  the 
German  Taube,  the  Kaiser's  war-pigeon, 
soared  and  dipt  over  the  French  capital,  to 
the  WTath  and  consternation  of  the  popu¬ 
lace  below.  No  one  ran  blame  the 
Parisians  for  the  excitement  they  manifest, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  any  demonstra¬ 
tion  they  have  yet  made  would  be  of  slight 
account  beside  the  stir  that  would  result 
did  they  realize  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the 
aviators  above  them.  In  the  New  York 
Bottling  Foot’*  translation  from  the  Berliner 
Tagehlalt,  a  German  aviator  tells  what  his 
feelings  were  when  he  and  his  superior 
officer  first  sailed  over  Paris.  His  state  of 
mind  is  easily  understandable,  but  would 
not  Im*  appreciated  by  a  harassed  Parisian. 
Ho  says: 

Paris!  The  major  pointed  la-low  with 
his  finger,  then  turned  slowly  to  me,  raised 
himself  from  bis  seat,  and — yodeled  at  the 
top  of  his  voice!  1  saw  it.  altho  the  motor, 
which  sang  its  song  incessantly,  over¬ 
whelmed  the  sound.  And  I?  I  went 
absolutely  out  of  my  little  head  with  joy, 
and  cut  the  maddest  capers  and  caracoles 
in  the  air  with  my  trusty  biplane.  There  lay 
the  white  church  of  the  Sacri*  Oeur,  there 
the  Gare  du  Nord.  from  which  the  French 
thought  to  leave  for  across  the  Rhine;  there 
Notre  Dame,  there  the  old  "Boul,  Mich," 
the  Boulevard  St.  Michel  in  the  I.atin 
Quarter,  where  I  boheinianiz<Hl  so  long  ns 
an  art  student,  and  over  which  I  now  flew 
as  a  conqueror. 

Unprotected  beneath  me  lay  the  heart 
of  the  enemy,  the  proud  glittering  Babel  of 
the  Seine.  The  thought  of  everything 
hateful,  always  attached  to  the  great  city, 


was  swallowed  up;  an  emotion  of  posses¬ 
sion.  of  power,  alone  remained.  And 
doubly  joyful  wo  felt  ourselv«*s.  Douhb 
conquerors!  In  a  great  circle  I  swept 
over  the  sea  of  houses.  From  the  str**' 
arose  a  murmuring  of  the  people,  whom  1 1- 
bold  "German  bird"  astonishes!,  who  car 
not  understand  how  the  Germans  are  turn¬ 
ing  the  French  discovery  to  their  own  -- r • 
Vice  more  cleverly  and  advantagcotid;. 
than  the  French  themselves. 

As  the  French  aeroplanes  are  usually  all 
called  away  for  scout  duty  on  the  firing- 
line,  often  the  Taube  goes  unmolested,  ni\« 
for  the  harmless  fire  from  below.  But  on 
this  occasion  the  Germans  were  not  so 
fortunate,  and  the  result  was  a  battle  in 
the  air  with  all  the  thrill  that  the  mr*’. 
competent  fiction- writer  could  inspire.  \- 
thc  airman  tells  it; 

For  marly  an  hour  we  had  been  flying 
in  swoo|>s  and  had  been  shot  at  vainly 
from  here  and  there  below  us.  when  then 
approached  in  extremely  rapid  flight  from 
the  direction  of  Juvisy  a  French  mono¬ 
plane.  Since  it  was  much  faster  than  my 
biplane.  I  must  turn  and  seek  to  escape, 
while  the  major  made  ready  my  rifle  and 
reached  for  his  revolver.  The  monoplane 
came  steadily  closer  and  closer;  I  sought  to 
attain  an  altitude  of  2,000  meters  in  order 
to  reach  the  protecting  clouds,  but  mv 
pursuer,  on  whom  we  constantly  kept  an 
eye,  climbed  more  rapidly  than  we.  and 
name  always  closer  and  closer.  And  sud¬ 
denly  I  saw  at.  a  distance  of  only  about  .V»> 
meters  still  a  second  biplane,  attempting  to 
block  my  way. 

Now  it  was  time  to  act.  In  an  instant 
my  companion  had  grasped  the  situation 
I  darted  at  the  flier  before  us;  then  n  turn 
the  major  raised  the  rifle  to  his  cheek 
Once,  twice,  thrice,  he  fired.  Then  the 
hostile  machine,  now  beside  us.  and  hardb 
a  hundred  meters  away,  quivered  ami  then 
fell  like  a  stone.  Our  other  pursuer  had  in 
the  meantime  r«*aehod  a  position  almo*t 
over  us,  and  was  shooting  at  us  with 
revolvers.  One  bullet  struck  in  the  body 
close  beside  the  fuel  controller.  Then,  how¬ 
ever,  impenetrable  mist  enfolded  us  pne 
teetingly,  nnd  the  clouds  separated  us  from 
the  enemy,  the  sound  of  whose  motor  gn ■»' 
ever  more  distant. 

When  wo  came  out  again  from  the  sea 
of  clouds  it  was  toward  seven  o'clock.  In 
order  to  get  our  position,  we  deseendtd. 
but  suddenly  there  burst  forth  before  V 
and  behind  us  and  beside  us  roaring 
shrapnel  shells.  I  saw  that  I  would  have 
to  fly  a  considerable  distance  over  hostile 
positions  and  exposed  to  French  artillery. 
"The  devil  to  pay"  again.  Ever  madder 
grew  the  fin-.  1  noticed  that  the  machint 
received  blow  after  blow,  but  held  cold¬ 
bloodedly  to  my  course;  at  the  time  it 
did  not  come  into  my  mind  at  all  that 
these  little  pointed  pieces  of  steel  meaut 
death  and  destruction.  Something  in  man¬ 
kind  remains  untouched  by  knowledge 
and  logic. 

There — suddenly  before  me.  a  yellow- 
white  burst  of  flame!  The  machine 
bounds  upward;  at  the  same  time  the 
major  shrinks  together,  blood  runs  from 
his  shoulder;  the  wiring  of  one  of  the 
wings  is  shattered.  To  l»e  sure,  the  motor 
still  booms  and  thunders  as  before,  hut 
the  propeller  fails.  An  exploding  grenada 
has  knocked  it  to  pieces,  torn  one  of  tb- 
wings  to  shreds,  and  smashed  the  major'3 


OLIVE 

OIL 


lOUS 


r  ruity  r  lavor 
Olive”  Taste! 


Pompeian  Olive  Oil  is  Absolutely  Pure.  More  than  that,  it 
is  First  Quality.  Pompeian  Buyers  who  live  abroad  visit  the 
groves  in  person — and  purchase  the  Superior  Product.  It  is 
the  l  irgin  Pressing  of  Choice  Mediterranean  Olives.  We 
import  it  Direct!  If  you  like  a  Fine  Olive  Oil,  with  an 
agreeable  Taste — you'll  like  Pompeian. 


TASTINESS 

Pompeian  Olive  Oil  tastes  "Fruity” 
— not  ”( )ilv.~  It  Flavors  a  Salad — it 
Tones  a  .Salad,  without  dominating 
it !  Order  it  for  your  Home  Table  ! 


FRESHNESS 

Pompeian  Olive  Oil  is  packaged  in 
air-tight,  light-proof  Pompeian  Tilth, 
which  retain  all  the  Flavor,  all  the 
Goodness— for  you.  ll's  always  Fresh ! 

50c.  QUARTS,  81.00 


HALF  PINTS,  2 


A.-k  u*  to  intnl  you  Mime  especially  ^circled  Salad  Rcri|if»  Free! 


POMPEIAN  COMPANY 

GENOA.  ITALY 


\  M ERICA N  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 
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The  Continental  pattern 
of  Seth  Thomas  Clock* 
wai  originated  nearly  a 
century  ago.  Today,  more 
than  ever,  it  is  favored  as  a 
household  clock. 

This  quaint  and  vener¬ 
able  recorder  weaves  the 
threads  of  time  with  tradi¬ 
tional  Seth  Thomas  exact¬ 
ness.  The  movement  is  an 
eight-day.  Hours  and  half- 
hours  are  struck  by  a 
Cathedral  bell.  The  case 
is  mahogany  with  scroll  top 
and  base — below  the  dial  is 
an  artistic  tablet. 

TnQly*th«  Continental  it  a  clock 
of  can#  and  worthy  of  s  place  io 
yon*  hone.  It  iod<Kh*r Srth  Tbomai 
Oocka  of  »«joal  beauty  an 6  accuracy 
can  be  sees  at  n*»t  J*wel#n\ 
DrurifUvt  b—klrt  n  re<m*it. 

SETH  THOMAS  CLOCK  CO. 

IS  Malden  Una  New  York  City 
BttslJiihtJ  /S/| 

S'eth  Thomas' 

Clocks 


Continental  Pattern 


Seth  Thomas  Clock 

a  Day.  Hour  and  Half  h«*ir Strike, 
(  ••lirdral  llell.  Ilcgltt  10  inches, 
(toa  ran  teed  Accurate  Time  1'sece, 

Mahogany  Case 

$6.00 

Delivered  Prepaid 

W.  Hs  Enhaua  &  Son 

JEW  ELK R^.  1ST  1M7. 

. .  -  31  John  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

fc  WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

f  ISf  MIMlMII 


shoulder.  Steeply  my  machine  winks  to 
tin*  ground.  By  calling  up  all  my  power. 
I  mjeewd  in  getting  the  machine  into  a 
gliding  flight,  and  I  throw  the  biplane 
down  into  the  tops  of  the  forest  Ire**, 
crashing  through  the  branches  and  tm*- 
emwns.  1  strike  heavily,  and  know  no 
more  what  goes  on  around  tne. 

When  I  wake  again  from  my  uncon¬ 
sciousness,  I  find  Major  O.  lying  beside 
me  on  the  ground,  both  of  iih  in  the  midst 
of  a  group  of  the  Dorman  I-andwehr. 


A  REPAIR-SHOP  FOR  WARPED  MINDS 

A  \  ,rE  know  something  of  the  work  that 

*  *  is  being  done  for  children  of  sub¬ 
normal  intelligence,  the  painstaking  and 
patient  work  that  brings  light  into  the 
twilight  mentality  of  those  little  ones 
suffering  front  "arn*st«*d  mental  develop¬ 
ment.”  But  the  Department  of  Efficiency 
and  Economy  of  New  York  has  lately 
unt4trthed  a  school  that  goes  even  further 
than  this.  It  is  a  school  that,  in  the  words 
of  the  Department's  official  investigator. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Eadie  Kerrigan,  “gives 
kindergarten  lessons  to  old  men;  that 
teaches  painting  to  an  ex-prizo-flgh ter; 
that  has  for  its  pupils  men  of  good  educa¬ 
tion  and  illiterate  immigrants  from  the 
heart  of  l{usnia.“  Mon*  than  that,  these* 
pupils,  so  varied  in  age,  character,  and 
social  status,  are  from  the  ranks  of  those 
who  an*  regarded  by  most  of  us  us  the 
irreclaimable  waste  of  humanity.  The 
school  is  located  in  the  Manhattan  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  on  Ward's  Island. 
New  York,  and  the  pupils  an-  all  inmates 
of  the  institution.  In  the  New  York 
Eivmng  Pn*l  Miss  Kerrigan  tells  how  the 
school  was  started,  by  one  man  who  has 
given  his  life  to  the  work,  in  gratitude  for 
the  restoration  of  Ins  own  sanity: 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  a  man  of  the 
highest  education  and  attainments,  with 
degrees  from  European  universities  and 
with  a  record  as  a  tutor  in  one  of  the 
royal  families,  as  an  instructor  in  the 
gymnasia,  as  a  professor  in  various  Ameri¬ 
can  universities,  went  voluntarily  to 
Ward’s  Islam!  for  treatment.  Domestic, 
financial,  and  other  troubles  were  under¬ 
mining  I  be  powers  of  his  unusual  mind, 
and  he  submitted  himself  to  expert  care 
to  sco  if  he  could  l»e  restored  to  a  normal 
state.  In  a  few  months  he  recovered  his 
grip  upon  himself  and  began  to  study  the 
iKiticiits  around  him. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  the  man  him¬ 
self  had  entirely  recovered  his  powers, 
Insbiul,  however,  of  fleeing  from  the 
place  at  the  first  opportunity  of  release, 
he  was  stirred  by  gratitude  for  the  help 
that  had  been  granted  to  him  ami  hv  hu¬ 
mane  inten-st  in  the  suffering  around 
him.  He  elected  to  remain  upon  Ward's 
Island  and  formally  open  a  school  for 
the  reeducation  of  those  whose  minds  had 
failed. 

This  man  who  is  sacrificing  himself  for 
the  good  of  other  men  is  Prof.  Karl  R. 
Mooneh,  Ph.D. 

The  stories  that  Professor  Mooneh  can 
tell  of  his  experiences  and  the  vagaries  of 


AN  irresistible  combination  for  a 
►  tired  man !  The  thick  cushion 
soles  of  COMFY  felt  slippers  give 
you  a  foretaste  of  how  good  bed  will 
feel.  Wear  them  to  and  from  the 
bathroom  and  for  your  ten  minutes* 
exercise.  Our  catalog  No.  6 1  -  A 
illustrates  the  styles  and  gives  prices. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  sdlCOMFYS. 
order  direct. 

Dealers  who  want  a  sure  winnerin  the 
men’s  line  should  write  for  catalog  M. 

Laofc  for  ihu  trade  mari[ : 

DANIEL  GREEN  FELT  yinut 

SHOE  COMPANY  /l-r 

78  Lincoln  Stroot.  Boat  on.  Mom. 


Boys  take  to  the  American  Model 
Builder  like  thicks  take  to  water.  It*«  a 
big  man’s  pamc —  natural  for  them  — 
supplies  a  distinct  it  ant  in  their  nature. 
For  every  boy  is  fundamentally  a  builder, 
an  inventor,  and 


THE  f\  ME  R I  CAN 
.  MODEL  13 U I LD El? 


nim  just  me  opporrunuy  ne  fftm-m 
think,  to  invent,  to  create.  toa>natnxct .  tobuu'd 
-  \o  “use  his  brad/*  The  American  Model 
HuiMer  contains  all  main  mrrhaniral  parts  used 
in  modem  engineering-  spring  tempered,  nickel 
plated  steel  girder*.  grjrs.  pinions,  puiU-v. 

beams. bolls. nuts, etc..with  which  boysewn  build 
bridges,  derricks,  etc.,  Fathers,  and  Boys.  too. 

Writs  for  illustrated  free  book 

"  The  Story  of  Steel/-  which  shows  dooeni 
of  new  models  and  tells  all  about  the  American 
Model  Builder. 
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his  pupils  range  from  the  sublime  to  the 
delightfully  ridiculous,  and  from  stories  of 
unremitting,  patient,  unrewarded  effort  to 
anecdotes  of  sudden  surprizes  and  even 
great  personal  danger.  Once  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  leap  between  two  scholars  who  were 
Hying  at  each  other’s  throats  with  murder- 
ous  intent;  once  an  apparently  hopeless 
case  of  wilful  unresponsivencss  was  cured 
in  an  instant  by  the  chattel  organ,  whose 
compelling  tones  awoke  the  obstinate  one 
to  loud  and  irrepressible  song.  Often  the 
wouders  worked  by  this  one  man.  with  his 
indefatigable  patience  and  his  sure  faith  in 
the  spark  of  intelligence  that  must  lurk 
somewhere  behind  the  dulled  eyes  and 
dogged  scowl  of  his  pupils,  Heem  almost 
unbelievable.  Miss  Kerrigan  mentions  a 
few  of  these: 

"See  that  man  with  his  Wk  to  us?"  the 
l*n>fessor  whispers,  careful  not  to  let  the 
discussion  of  his  ease  roach  the  car*  of  the 
subject.  “He  was  the  'Terror’  of  the 
whole  island  a  few  months  ago.  The  at¬ 
tendants  eould  do  nothing  with  him. 
He  was  so  violent  he  could  not  be  managisl 
by  anybody.  He  was  always  disturbing 
i  Lie  rest,  and  likely  to  break  out  any 
minute.” 

Then,  raising  his  voice,  but  still  speak¬ 
ing  gently:  "Come,  John.  Come  and  show 
our  friend  how  you  can  read.” 

The  youth,  heavy-bodied,  sullen  of  face, 
but  tractable,  comes  forward  and  stands 
in  front  of  a  big  chart  such  os  is  used  m 
elementary  schools,  and  as  the  Pro¬ 
fessor's  pointer  moves  from  word  to  word, 
the  patient  carefully  reads  the  large  print 
aloud:  ‘‘My  eat  is  in  the  tree.  Puss  likes 
the  birds.  My  dog  likes  to  swim.  Watch 
is  the  mime  of  my  dog." 

It  seems  a  travesty  on  all  schooling, 
but  Professor  and  pupil  are  in  deadly 
earnest. 

“And  1  have  not  had  an  outbreak  from 
hint  in  four  weeks,"  the  Professor  says, 
with  natural  pride,  aH  he  pats  the  “Terror" 
on  the  back  and  sends  him  to  his  seat  as  a 
"good  boy." 

Not  always  is  it  so  easy  to  get  n*- 
sponses  from  the  pupils.  Then*  is  George 
over  in  a  corner,  for  instance  -a  good- 
natured,  mustached  fellow,  who  smiles  and 
nods  in  answer  to  questions,  but  never 
will  open  his  mouth. 

“I  thought  that  he  hod  lost  the  power 
of  speech,"  confides  the  Professor.  “Never 
did  he  say  one  word.  But  one  day  when 
I  had  w'on  his  conlldcncc,  1  thought  1 
would  try  a  little  experiment  on  him.  I 
had  my  arm  about  his  shoulder,  and 
when  he  was  least  expecting  anything  of 
the  kind,  I  just  lightly  pricked  him  with 
a  needle. 

"  *  Ouch !  That  hurts!  ’  he  exclaimed,  just 
as  clearly  as  you  or  I.  In  the  four  weeks 
that  I  have  had  him  in  my  class  I  have 
got  him  to  speak  just  five  words.  George, 
aren't  you  going  to  speak  to  me  some  day?" 

And  George  hobs  his  head  in  assent. 

Professor  Moenoh's  method  may  In* 
briefly  described  as  a  sounding  of  tbe 
chords  of  humau  interest.  To  one  of  these 
chords  the  subject  will  respond,  if  there  lie 
the  slightest  hope  for  his  reclamation. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  ease  above  mentioned, 
it  may  be  music  that  will  stir  him;  but  it 
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Sherwin-Williams 


’'OldMchfiiameS 


Beautify  and  protect  your  woodwork 
with  this  rich,  smooth,  extremely  white 
and  long -lasting  enamel. 

Until  Sherwin-Williams  Old  Dutch  Enamel 
came  on  the  market  it  was  always  believed 
that  no  genuine  white  enamel  could  be  made 
except  from  imported  “long”  oils. 

But — 

Instead  of  importing  oil  from  Europe  in 
the  customary  way,  we  only  imported  Hol¬ 
land’s  expert  enamel  maker. 

Then  we  set  about  developing  our  own 
process  of  treating  our  linseed  oil.  The  per¬ 
fection  of  this  process  has  been  responsible, 
in  a  large  measure,  for  the  success  of  Old 
Dutch  Enamel. 

Use  an  enamel  that  is  not  dependent  on 
Europe  in  these  troubled  times — use  an 
enamel  that  is  not  affected  in  quality ,  quantity 
or  price — use  Sherwin-Williams  Old  Dutch 
Enamel — to  be  had  from  the  Sherwin-Wil¬ 
liams  dealer  in  your  town. 

Practical  Portfolio  of  Painting  and  Decorating 
Suggestions  sent  free  on  request 
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Paints  &  Varnishes  < 


Showroom*  --  New  York,  11(  Wort  32nd  St. ;  Chicago,  1 101  People's  Gao  Building 
Saloo  Offk«  and  Warehouse*  in  principal  cities-  Best  dealers  everywhere 
Address  all  inquiries  for  Portfolio  to  651  Canal  Road,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Buy  A  &&  Fleet 


HALE  BROS-— SAN  FRANCISCO 


Not  one  of  this  fleet  of  Upperd -Stewarts  has  ever  been  laid  up.  The  oldest  car 
has  run  almost  25,000  miles.  The  average  trip  of  each  car  is  46  miles  daily. 
Gasoline  record,  9\  miles  per  gallon;  oil,  240  miles  per  gallon.  Tires  average 
4,500  miles  per  case,  ranging  from  3,000  to  10,000  miles.  From  100  to  200 
packages  ere  delivered  daily,  or  an  average  of  about  150  packages  per  car. 
Hale  Brothers  have  given  ample  evidence  of  their  satisfaction  by  sending  three 
repeat  orders,  bringing  their  present  total  equipment  to  nine. 


H  E  above  are  1 500  pound  delivery  cars.  Lipirard-Ste warts  are 
built  in  capacities  that  meet  the  great  majority’  of  requirements. 
Makeup  a  fleet  of  I  .ippard-Stewarts,  l/2  ton,  #  ton,  1  ton, 
1  l/t  ton,  2  ton  trucks,  simplify  garage  and  repair  business,  economize 
on  maintenance  cost,  save  all  the  waste  and  bother  of  having  several 
different  kinds  of  trucks  to  take  care  of.  There  is  as  much  waste 
in  operating  overcapacity  as  there  is  in  overloading.  A  Lippard- 
Stewart  fleet  prevents  this  waste. 

Operating  in  over  70  Line*  of  Business, 

Lippard-Stewart  delivery  cars  and  trucks  are  rec¬ 
ognized  in  every  city  for  their  attractive  appearance, 
noiselessness,  flexibility  and  cver-rcady  service.  You 
see  fleets  of  them  at  work  in  large  cities,  operating  in 
rural  delivery  work.  They  are  used  by  the  U.  S. 
Parcel  Post,  by  the  L\  S.  Army.  They  are  popular 
for  Omnibus,  Patrol,  Ambulance  and  Funeral  Work. 

fiver  40  concerns  use 
t  wo  or  more  Lippard- 
Stewarts,  having  pur¬ 
chased  one  or  more 
extra  after  the  first 
car  had  proven  its 
merit. 


It  Mill  Service 
General  Specifications: 
Coitia  —til  Motor  with  Automatic 
Spid  Governor;  EiMminn  M#i- 
Mto;  Brown  Lip#  Traniniuton; 

Brown  Worn  Drfra  (extra  above 
bevel  drive  on  H  too  end  *»  ton 
ebe);  Big  Sue  Tire  Equipment. 

Tku*  standard  of  cxcrilrnrr  is  tar¬ 
ried  through  the  entire  cuualru 

Bxsomm  Men,  Write  Ut  About 
Yenr  Delivery  Preble** 

l-et  u«  teli  rou  ehnut  the  Lift'd- 
Stewart  trucki,  the  high  buunres 
atandiog  of  our  denier*  and  tU 
efficiency  of  our  co-oj*r  mum  with 

owner*. 

Attention  given  to  particular 
body  requir amenta. 
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Thu  f t-q  ton  truth.  tnnrd b  ,  >ih- 
Uy.  /.nulla  v  cr  Carr  <  o..  a:  If  a.  tj 
mu* h  attention  in  Kmhturr.  .V.  1' . 

Catalog  and  Specie/  Track 
Information  Sant  on  Request. 

Great  Opportunity 
for  Active  Dealer s 
in  Open  Territory . 


LIPPARD-STEWART  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

221  West  Utica  St,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Swords  and  Plowshares 

By  ERNEST  CROSBY 

Ringing  Lyrics  Against  War 

B>*  Strong  Singer  whoee  wji  dedicated  to  Pcarr. 
This  it  a  good  time  for  thoac  to  read  him  who  agree 
with  him — xxul  thoee  who  do  not. 

12 mo.  Cloth;  St- 00  postpaid. 

FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  Yoek.N.Y. 


The  Say  brook  Ventilator 

Far  affica  .r  Urn. 
<#car  ceUtioe  wilkait 
draft."  Seel  Mire 
4sjs'  trioL  Write 
far  Booklet  "Bare 
Freak  Air'1  Free. 
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CoronA  "i 


Typewriter 
as  personal 
the  foun- 
n  pen. 


THE  travdllr.*  man  ba»  lone  frit  iu  ne**l — 
lor  be  baa  letter,  to  write  while  on  the  road 
— report*  to  makdoat  and  variou*  other  matter,  that 
•hould  be  typewritten.  Ukewiae  U  the  Corona  a  boon 
o  Author..  Acton.  Drutxma,  Doctor,  and  ettry  Home. 


What  makes  the  Corona  ao  pcfaunai  la  that  beaide- 
brin*  a  typewriter  with  all  the  Uteat  Improvement., 
-uch  as  back  apacer.  two  color  ribbon.  «endltng  device  and 
v ruble  writing- — it  haa  In  addition  a  carriage  that  (old*  over 
the  key  board  and  an  aluminum  frame  that  i»  much  lighter  and 
atrongcr  than  iron. 

The  Corona  la  Ita  carry  id.  fur  urcupiaa  only  about  the  wine 
amount  ol  H-cr  u  a I  mac ciimer.  and  wet. .a  but  S\  Iba. 

It i  wlllb.  to  roar  lot. rear  If  you  let  ua  mod  you  lull  del. lit 
of  tbit  per  ton  .1  typewriter.  Simply  art  for  Citato,  No.  !«. 
Tb.  «  orooo  Type  writer  Co..  lo«-.  ttrotoa,  ■.  W. 


may  be  arithmetic.  or  water-colors,  or  tb- 
learning  of  the  alphabet,  or  the  nuu  ^ 
and  molding:  of  some  bit  of  ornament  ■>: 
design — whatever  it  be.  Professor  Moa  c 
believes  implicitly  that  it  ran  be  foe:.: 
Naturally,  his  classes  are  not  run  by 
schedule,  and  the  work  done  is  acros*. 
plished  in  the  most  haphazard  way.  as  *• 
are  shown: 

In  some  r«-speots  the  “side-lines*'  of  tb<- 
School  for  Reeducation  are  even  n>**rv 
illuminating  than  the  reading  and  wntin*: 
and  picture-puzzle  solving  that  go  on 
in  the  little  schoolroom,  in  a  room 
adjoining  this  there  is  a  group  of  men 
a  few  weeks  ago.  perhaps,  inert  ami  un¬ 
responsive  or  violent  and  dangerou- 
patiently  working  out  in  day  the  mod- 1* 
set  liefore  them  in  magazine  page-,  or 
figures  evolved  in  their  own  disord*  r*d 
brains.  Quietly,  alwtorbcdly,  they  pn*  k 
holes  through  pictures  to  transfer  th«- 
outlines  to  soft  clay,  and  then  mold  the 
flat  surface  into  relief;  and  the  diffen  u**»* 
lietwecn  the  shapeless  daubs  of  clay  that 
are  the  results  of  their  first  efforts  and  tbc 
surprizingly  well-executed  forms  that  t h* > 
turn  out  at  the  end  of  a  month  or  so  are 
a  living  record  of  the  evolution  of  tb*  ir 
minds,  bulled  in  their  downward  course  and 
made  to  concentrate,  to  imitate,  and  finally 
to  originate. 

In  still  another  room — entirely  without 
guard  and  out  of  sight  when  the  Prof*  '->r 
is  busied  with  his  other  classes — the  arti-t* 
sit  quietly  at  work.  Strange,  index’d,  an- 
some  of  the  pictures  turned  out  by  them 
crude  copies  of  the  ‘'comics’*  from  th* 
Sunday  newspapers;  scrawling  aketchc-  of 
persons  and  objects  and  even  visualiza¬ 
tions  of  the  '‘influences”  that  work  upon 
their  minds.  Side  by  side  with  these  an 
excellent  little  drawings  and  a  few  paint¬ 
ings  of  a  high  degree  of  merit — the  work  "t 
true  artists  whose  minds  are  temporarily  or 
IH-rmanently  clouded. 

Nor  is  the  whole  order  of  the  day  un¬ 
relieved  by  occasional  bright  «|»ots  ot 
humor.  In  witness  of  this  is  related  th*- 
examination  of  one  pupil  whose  mind  wu> 
not  so  clouded  as  he  would  have  it  appear 

“William,  stand  up.” 

A  hulking  figure,  with  a  foolish  smile, 
slouches  upward — if  such  an  expression 
may  1m*  used--and  crams  both  fists  down 
into  his  pockets. 

"Fold  your  arms,  William.  You  must 
keep  your  hands  out  of  your  pockets." 

drudgingly  the  arms  are*  raised  and 
folded . 

“What  did  vou  write  to-dav  on  vonr 
slate?  " 

Very  slowly  and  painfully  the  gr*  it 
figure  enunciates  the  words  of  its  U-sm*ii 

“A  thief  is  a  miserable  man.” 

"And  what  are  you.  William?” 

The  foolish  smile  broadens. 

“I  am  a  miserable  man." 

"William,  where  were  you  In-fnn  \-<i 
came  hen*'.’” 

“In  jail."  Very  ch«*erfullv. 

“What  jail?” 

“The  Tombs.” 

"Did  it  do  you  any  good?"  , 

“Nope!"  Mon-  cheerfully. 

“Do  you  know  where  a  thief  go*  s  wln-n 
be  dies,  William?" 

“To  jail!" 

"Oh,  no;  he  doesn't.  You  know  |- r- 

fectly  wall  where  ^  q 


The 

The  foolish  smile  lius  reached  its  climax, 
ind  there  is  actually  a  twinkle  of  mischief 
id  the  once  dull  eyes  as  William  makes 
his  final  answer  as  to  the  ultimate  destina¬ 
tion  of  a  thief: 

"To  heaven!” 

Turning  again  to  the  serious  side  of  this 
strange  school,  Mias  Kerrigan  sums  up  the 
work  of  the  Professor  as  follows: 

Six  months  the  little  school  has  Is-eri 
running,  and  in  that  time  two  “pupils" 
have  so  improved  that  from  seemingly 
hopeless  lunatics  they  have  become  well- 
liehaved  citizens,  and  have  l**en  di.scharg»*d 
from  the  hospital:  several  others  have 
lss-n  sufficiently  controlled  to  be  allowed 
to  go  home  on  |>arole.  A  youth  from  the 
liroux  is  now  awaiting  the  capture  of  a 
“job”  before  his  release.  Men  from  the 
most  "disturbed”  wards,  low  in  mentality, 
liiikempt  in  appearance,  violent  in  manner, 
have  begun  to  show  signs  of  intelligence, 
have  cleaned  their  clothes  and  gone  back 
to  white  collars,  have  become  obedient,  and 
have  won  places  in  the  quiet  wards,  away 
from  the  distressing  sights  and  sounds  of 
those  not  fortunate  enough  to  have  come 
under  the  influence  of  the  good  Doctor. 

If  such  results  can  he  oblaiucd  by  a  lone 
and  saddened  man  working  against  great 
•slds,  in  a  wretched  little  "schoolhouse'' 
that  used  to  be  a  morgue,  with  almost  no 
equipment  and  with  the  expenditure  of  no 
money  except  the  few  pennies  that  can 
is-  squeezed  from  an  infinitesimal  salary 
lower  than  the  wage  of  an  untutored 
attendant — what  renulta  might  be  attained 
through  the  establishment  of  a  well- 
equipped  school  and  the  expenditure  even 
of  a  moderate  amount  of  money? 


A  MONSTER  BIRTHDAY  PARTY 

OUT  in  Kansas  there  is  a  Pied  Piper 
who  pipes  so  merrily  that  whole 
townships  of  children  come  trooping  out 
to  him  once  every  year.  It  is  his  way  of 
celebrating  his  birthday,  and  he  tries  to 
make  that  one  day  the  biggi^t,  most 
glorious  day  in  the  year  for  the  largi«t 
number  of  children  that  can  possibly  bo 
enticed  and  persuaded  to  help  him  cele¬ 
brate  it.  Doubtless  if  he  could  think  of  any 
better  way  of  commemorating  the  number 
of  years  young  that  he  has  grown  than  this 
of  making  thousands  of  children  happy  for 
a  day,  he  would  try  it;  but  so  far  both  he 
and  tho  children  have  been  completely 
satisfied.  This  year  was  an  off  year,  but 
even  so  he  did  the  best  he  could.  The 
Springfield  Republican  says  of  him: 

B.  P.  Waggoner,  of  Atchison,  Kan.,  whose 
birthday  picnics  for  the  children  of  his  city 
and  county  and  neighboring  counties  have 
achieved  national  fame,  is  in  poor  health, 
and  so  this  year  all  he  was  permitted  to  do 
was  to  hire  all  the  picture-shows  in  town,  to 
which  children  under  Iti  years  of  age  were 
Julinitted  free.  There  is  ardent  hope  among 
the  youth  of  his  part  of  the  State  that  Mr. 
Waggoner  may  get  back  his  health  and  live 
forever.  It  was  15  years  ago  that  he  in¬ 
vited  the  children  of  his  neighborhood  to 
help  observe  his  birthday.  The  next  year 
tbe  picnic  was  much  larger;  the  third  year 
ibe  children  of  the  entire  city  were  enter- 
kined;  the  fourth  year  the  children  of  the 
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Through  These  Books 


A  telescope  gives  you  j  clearer  view  of  a 

subject.  That’s  what  happens  when  you  get 
your  motor  car  into  the  focus  of  these  books. 

The  day  of  professed  mechanical  igno¬ 
rance  is  passed — today  motor  car  knowledge 
is  a  source  of  pride.  Actual  sales  records  for 
the  past  year  show  that  car  buyers  arc  of 
the  “Missouri  type”  more  than  ever  as  re¬ 
gards  construction.  They  want  facts — not 
mere  assertions  of  superiority. 

The  motor-wise  car  owner  knows  the  im¬ 
portance  of  axles  and  bearings — how  they 
mean  strength,  safety,  and  economy  of 
power  if  they  are  good — how  much  trouble 
they  can  create  if  they’re  not. 

You  can  put  yourself  into  the  progressive 
class  by  reading  the  T  imken  Primers  and 
learning  more  about  the  vitals  of  your  car. 
These  interesting  books  describe  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Timken  Axles  and  Bearings,  from 
their  design  until  they  arc  engineered  into 
different  makes  of  cars. 


AXLES 

m 

m  arshgs 


T  hey  describe  the  foundation 
upon  which  Timken  satisfaction 
has  been  built — what  has  made 
Timken  the  choice  of  motor  car 
engineers  who  value  strength  of 
construction  and  of  motor  car 
buyers  who  demand  long  life 
and  safety.  There’s  proof  of 
this  in  the  long  list  of  “Timken 
equipped”  cars  which  is  a  book 
by  itself. 

These  three  books,  "On  the  Anat¬ 
omy  of  Automobile  Axles,”  "On  the 
Care  and  Character  of  Bearings,”  and 
"The  Companies  Timken  Keeps," 
sent  free  on  post-card  request  to 
either  Timken  Company.  There'll 
be  no  follow-up.  No  salesman  will 
call.  Write  for  them  today. 


V 


Tk«  Ttakra '  Drtr*it  lilrCo. 
Detroit,  lirfclgu 

Tkt TinV'ii  KolUr  Buriat  0*. 
Cutoi.  Ohio 


T 


Look  Into  Your  Car 


SECTIONAL  BOOKCASE 

Our  t7alveraal  Style  here  pictured.  combine*  a  pleasing,  endurt ng 
drelffn  with  Latest  practical  improvement*  in  construction.  It  1*  beau 
tifully  A  untied  la  SOLID  OAK.  has  non-binding,  dtiafiptaping 
v  glatt  do**  J.  and  coat*  box  $  US  p er  section:  lop  and  base  $U5  each. 
W  Other  stylo*  and  grad «  at  correspondingly  low  price*.  Luodstroca 
Sectional  Bookcase*  have  been  made  for  A f teen  year*  and  are  ^ 
'ndoritd  "  TV  Best"  by  over  70JXV  users.  On  orders  V 
910.00  or  over,  ar /  pay  the  freight;  freight 
equalised  to  extreme  Western  States. 

Write  foe  Oatale*  Ho 


TWa  Combination 
J  Sections.  (Usrdocvrt  top.  and 
ba*c.  (Solid  Oak)  $*775 
QJL  kA£PB0VAL  - 


Good  Bookcase 

for  tho  price  of  a  ^ood  book 

Save  30<  and  buy  from  the 
'’manufacturer  who  originated  -be  idea  of  self 
!  I  Off  Sectional  Bookcase*  direct  from  factory  to  Dftcr 

"The  Universal” 


THE  c  J.  LUNDSTKOM  MFG.  CO..  LITTLE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

HaBiihriarm  ft  SmUmiiJ  BmAmmb  tad  ria«  C«t- 
hmM  uiL«a  )Wy«  . . .  :>•>  1«ib  Uu 


Google 
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It  Stay*  Right  With  You 

Cooper-of- Bennington  is  the  originator 
of  the  Spring-Needle  Knit  fabric  that 
has  become  so  popular  with  people 
who  wish  to  be  well  undcrdothed. 
For  nearly  forty  years  he  has  been 
making  the  machines  that  knit  this 
peculiar  stitch  and  running  the  factory 
that  produces  the 

Original  Spring-Needle 
Knit  Underwear 

Made  by  Cooper-of-Bennington 

Note  the  elasticity  of  the  fabric.  You 
can  stretch  it  and  it  springs  right  back 
to  its  knitted  shape,  and  washing  won't 
take  out  the  spring.  Made  with  the 
added  comfort  of 
the  patented  closed 
crotch,  it  is  the  best 
underwear  you  can 
Ben  Ki  ngton.  Vr.  buy. 


Sola  Distributor* 


CHICAGO 


CORRECT  ENGRAVING 
aaJ  FINE  STATIONERY 

The  rrnhlnf  of  nn«i  forint  In*  l*lr**n* 

V  tiling  Canla  an  t  'UtnH  fapt ;  ••  «*ur  tp^  si 
Work,  dona  In  **or  own  ahop  Sam  jUrt  and 
pnrti  npon  rrejo««t.  Wrl U  L>eak  L 

LYCETT,  Society  Stationer 
Sit  *.  Otaris*  Itmt.  galtlaor*.  U6 


FOR  RIFLES 

You  •  AO  aliwt  aoiM  %-ly  t,  Atun« 
your  tlfl«  «Uh  a  Mai  i  Gan  S lletxirt 
Koiblea  you  to  bold  tAf*e t  practice 
saywbrte  without  dl*r ur !  «*Drr  and  to 
a  boot  without  acArlnj  gim«  Iniprovet 
ma/kamaoehlp —  redu  -  •  the  recoil  And 
•tooa  flinching. 

Write  for  Frte  Book—  filled  with  later 

mini  eipertrocca  of  a  port  an. -n  Ask 
yo at  dealer  foe  a  er.  If  hr  Ha* 

oaoe,  t«U  u§  hie  D*m  and  we  will  *i 
mage  to  aupply  you. 

MAXIM  SILENCER 
FOR  FORD  CARS 


•Ua  SSnor  C.  .  U  Har*W»«  A 


county  were  incited  and  brought  to 
Atchison  in  special  trains.  Then  the 
animal  uffair  was  extended  until  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  four  counties  were  brought  to 
Atchison,  and  not  a  child  was  ever  injured 
during  the  passage*  on  the  free  trains.  Last 
year  Mr.  Waggoner  entertained  fully 
20,000  children.  There  is  lots  of  satis¬ 
faction  in  thus  making  one's  birthday  a 
matter  of  high  moment  to  so  many. 


HERR  WILHELM  HOHENZOLLERN 
TITE  are  told  by  Miss  Anna  Topham 
*  *  that  the  favorite  poem  of  the  Kaiser 
is  Kudy&rd  Kipling's  "If,"  and  that  over 
his  writing-table  are  placed  the  lines:  "To 
fill  the  unforgiving  minute  with  sixty 
seconds’  worth  of  distance  run."  Miss 
Topham,  who  was  at  one  time  governess 
to  the  Kaiser’s  only  daughter,  now  the 
Duchess  of  Brunswick,  has  lately  wTitton, 
in  "Memories  of  the  Kaiser's  Court" 
(New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.),  an  en¬ 
gaging  book  of  the  intimate  life  of  the 
German  royal  family.  In  it  she  reveals  a 
side  of  *the  Kaiser  that  those  who  would 
judge  him  should  in  all  fairness  know. 
There  follow  brief  extracts  from  the  book, 
pen  sketches  of  Wilhelm  and  those  near  to 
him,  made  by  a  quite  dispassionate  ob¬ 
server.  Miss  Topham  describes  her  first 
impression  of  the  head  of  the  family: 

His  keen  blue  eyes  look  at  me  with 
that  characteristically  penetrating,  alert, 
rather  quizzical  brightness.  They  seem 
almost  too  violent  a  contrast  with  the  deep 
sunburn  of  his  face.  My  hand  is  enveloped 
in  a  hearty,  almost  painful,  handshake, 
and  I  am  confronted  with  a  few  short, 
sharp  questions. 

She  describes  the  woman  who  has  since 
given  her  five  sons  to  the  cause  of  Germany: 

The  Empress  is  sitting  on  a  sofa  and 
receives  me  with  a  pleasant,  gc-ntle  smile 
uud  a  look  which  reveals  at  once  that  she 
herself  is  feeling  slight  embarrassment. 
Soon  I  find  myself  sitting  in  a  chair  talking 
easily  uud  without  restraint  to  a  mother 
al>out  her  little  daughter.  It  is  all  quite 
simple  and  straightforward.  Her  chief 
recreation,  the  one  in  which  she  most 
delights,  is  riding.  Every  day,  if  possible, 
she  takes  a  brisk  canter  of  an  hour  or  two. 
Her  reading  consists  largely  of  historical 
memoirs. 

Of  her  young  charge,  then  a  tomboy 
not  yet  in  her  tiens.  she  writes: 

Suddenly  almve  the  bank  ap|>ears  the 
aleck  golden  head  of  a  small  girl  of  nine  or 
so,  drest  in  a  stiff,  starched,  plain  white 
sailor-dress,  with  a  blue  collar  and  a  straw 
sailor-hat.  Her  day  begins  with  break¬ 
fast  at  7.30,  and  her  lessons  start  at  eight 
o'eloek.  Her  allowance  for  spending-money 
was  $1.20  a  month  until  she  reached  the 
age  of  seventeen . 

His  daughter,  in  a  moment  of  relaxation, 
seeks  to  amuse  herself  by  practising  the 
schoolboy  trick — she  is  very  schoolboyish 
— of  making  with  her  mouth  and  cheeks  the 
"pop”  of  a  champagne  cork  and  the  sub- 
sequeut  gurgle  of  the  flowing  wine.  "Who 
taught  you  that  unladylike  aecoinplish- 


Th1»  long  liv¬ 
ing  roomwiibig 
enough  to  moke 
Aro  rooms.  JiU 
wa»  willing— b-(. 
oh,  denrl  that 
dreadful  rauii  of  a 
plaatcr  job.  Duat 
everywhere —  got* 
of  piaater  on  the 
piano  —  white  fool 
prlntaon  ruga  I  But 

UTILITY 

The  Only  S-PI y 

WALL  BOARD 

ml*d«  remodelling 
very  almoin  and  now 
lack  has  nit  den  mod 
Jill  a  coaler  living 
room.  Think  of  the 
five  layer*  of tough 
fibre  board, cement¬ 
ed  Into  ana  perma¬ 
nent  ahect  with  hot 
asphalt  under  tons  of 
pressure —  thoroughly 
moisture  proofed  outside. 
We  usa  five  layers  because 
it  gives  us  that  much  mote 
strength  than  the  usual  a  or  3 
layers.  cJut 

Get  the  Whole  Story 

Send  today  for  thia  /r«<  kook,  "(/fi/iff 
/nffnori,"  and  a  free  eampl e. 

THE  HEPPES  COMPANY 

M *nuJuv  Hirer*  aUoof  Plus-Tile  AiplaltSMMha 
Aftphult  1'o.im  «ud  Asphalt  Roofing  in  Amy  t  Uu»t, 

4507  Fillmore  Street,  Chicago 


WE  INVITE  2000  WOMEN 


To  learn  by  actual  experience  in 
your  home  how  your  ironing  may  be 
done  at  a  great  saving  of  time  and  ex¬ 
pense.  Think  of  ironing  a 
table-cloth  in  3  minutes  that 
you  know  would 
take  over  20  mimitn 
to  iron  by  hand.  Bit 
uving  on  every  piece 
ironed. 


30  Days 
FREE 
Trial 


Simplex  Ironer 

For  City  and  Country  Homme 


8  sizes.  $25  and  up  — May  payments. 

Operated  by  hand  or  any  power.  Heated 
at  nominal  expense. 

The  Simplex  insures  longer  life  to  linen,  beau¬ 
tiful  finish  with  straight  edges  and  easier  ironing. 
It  soon  saves  its  coat  in  labor,  time  and  satisfaction. 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet  on  Ironing. 


American  Ironing  Machine  Co. 

587.  168  N.  Mickigia  Are.  Ckictgo.  DL 
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lent?”  said  I.  "It  was  papa.  He  can  do 
splendidly.” 

Pupa,  it  appears,  can  do  several  things 
xc-«*llently  well.  His  chief  characteristic 
eems  to  be  his  abounding  vitality.  He  is 
>rover  alert  and  strenuous,  both  mentally 
nd  physically,  to  a  degree,  at  times,  rather 
/taring  on  those  about  him.  As  we  read: 

The  Kaiser's  conversation  at  its  best 
i»s  a  certain  quality  of  intoxication— is 
►rovocative  of  thought  and  wit.  Men 
►ften  change,  for  the  better  or  worse,  when 
hey  retire  from  the  public  eye,  but  the 
\mperor  is  much  the  same  everywhere. 
\l  home  he  inspires  much  the  same  charm 
os  he  does  in  public,  and  sometimes  the 
-ame  irritation.  He  is  a  man  almost 
XHind  to  get  on  the  nerves  of  those  who 
.urround  him.  There  is  no  more  alert 
place  in  the  world  than  the  Kaiser’s 
•ourt . 

He  disapproves  of  people  who  want  to 
settle  down  and  lx*  comfortable.  He  likes 
to  kwp  things  moving,  has  no  desire  for 
the  humdrum,  tho  usual,  the  everlasting 

sameness  of  things . 

He  believes  he  is  very  astute  and  can  see 
further  than  most  men.  He  tends  to 
Un-ome  just  a  bit  blinded  by  his  own 
brilliancy,  by  the  versatility  of  his  own 
powers.  He  has  a  marvelous  memory  for 
farts,  but  deduces  hasty  inferences.  He 
does  not  give  himself  time  and  opportunity 

to  think  things  out . 

The  Emperor  William  has  a  great  horror 
of  every'  possible  kind  of  infection,  espe¬ 
cially  the  ordinary  cold.  I  remember  panic- 
stricken  flights  at  an  hour’s  notice  from 
measles  or  chicken-pox.  His  Majesty  no 
more  objects  to  a  frightfully  ovcrheat«*d 

building  than  an  American  does . 

“What's  the  matter  with  the  chairs?" 
lie  says  sharply.  "Hard,  are  they?”  he 
laughs,  derisively.  "  1  hope  they  arc. 

Here  we  live  hardily.” . 

He  likes  to  be  identified  with  successful 

people  of  every’  class . 

The  Emperor  possesses  in  an  unusual 
degree  what  Kipling  calls  the  “common 
touch."  He  knows  how  to  talk  to  poor 
men,  workingmen,  without  any  shadow  of 
liatmnizing  affability;  an  absolutely  frank 
and  unreserved  interest  in  their  affairs 
and  an  obvious  desire  really  to  know  of  the 
i-unditions  of  other  people's  lives.  It  is 
nut  perfunctory. 


He  Made  a  Hit. — A  commercial  traveler 
had  been  talking  his  hardest,  his  most 
eloquent,  his  most  |M-rsuasive  for  nearly  an 
hour  to  a  shrewd  old  Yorkshire  business 
man.  The  old  fellow  seemed  convinced 
and  pleased,  and  the  traveler  thought  he 
had  his  fish  landed.  But  the  Yorkshire 
man  said: 

"  There's  ma  lad,  .Jock.  Ah'd  laikc  him 
to  hear  what  ye  have  to  say.  Will  ye  cooin 
this  afternoon  and  goover  your  talk  again?" 

"  Certainly,  sir.  with  pleasure,"  replied 
the  traveler  heartily,  and  at  the  hour  ap¬ 
pointed  presented  himself  again  for  the 
interview  with  father  and  son.  Again  he 
went  over  the  points  of  the  article  he  had 
to  sell — forcibly,  eloquently,  persuasively. 
Never  had  he  acquitted  himself  of  a  finer 
"  selling  talk.” 

When  ho  had  finished  the  old  Yorkshire 
man  turned  to  his  son  and  said  enthusi¬ 
astically:  “  Do  you  hear  that.  Jock? 
Well,  now,  that's  the  way  I  want  ye  to  sell 
our  goods  on  the  road.” — Kansas  City  Star. 


ne' “Bulldog 


HERE  is  how  a  good  thing 
will  force  its  way  to  the 
front.  For  a  long  time 
there  was  only  one  “Bulldog” 
Gillette  Razor  in  existence. 
Then  there  were  two,  then 
seven,  and  now  everybody 
wants  one. 

The  first  “Bulldog”  was  de¬ 
signed  for  the  Chief  of  the 
Company  to  meet  his  desire 
for  a  stocky  bulldog  handle.  He 

liked  it  at  one*.  Said  it  shaved  better 
—  new  grip  and  balance  —  lives  more 
weight  and  swing  to  the  stroke. 

Other  members  of  the  organization 
adopted  the  ,4Bulldo|’fs  it  was  evident 


that  the  extra  weight  and  different  bal- 
ance  arc  fundamental. 

Then  men  everywhere  were  liven  ci 
chance  at  the  4<Bulldo|’’.  They  saw 
the  point  instantly.  Result,  the  most 
widespread  and  immediate  success  of 
any  new  model  ever  put  out  by  the 
Gillette  Company. 

It  is  makin|  thousands  of  new 
friends  for  the  Gillette  and  regular 
users  are  findin|  it  well  worth  while 
to  buy  the  new  “Bulldog”. 

Contained  in  an  oval  case  of  Gray 
Antique  Leather,  with  Blade  Boxes  to 
match,  containin|  12  double  -  edged 
Gillette  Blades  {24  sharing  edges ). 
With  Triple  Silver  plated  Razor, 
$5.00;  with  Gold  plated  Razor,  $6.00. 
Sec  the  “Bulldog”  at  your  Gillette 
dealer's  anywhere. 


GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR  COMPANY,  BOSTON 


KNOWN 


WORLD  OVER 


Tny* 

Owr  -  -  S',  on 

Silver  -  -  r  VI 

■oo#r  b fttfc  If  r*  a.  4  mUA+4 


KAIN’S  Beautiful  Gifts 


Can  Not  Be  Bought  in  any  Stores 

I  i~4cn  an.!  mah»  (tft,ih*t  ftr*  4«Ufhtf«11r  diatinrt.*. 
Tlit» tmf  (III  19  loth**)  wltk  hand  »nb«inf  <m 
I'la-  at  0»p»«r  of  «Hr«f  <g|—  prr4art*«i)  an.i  wtlh 

*••1*1  mibuoaj  fru*.  It  only  qm  <4  Many 
UtfMMd  you  mj  Book  afOIfU— 

Ka*4-oiadr  fi!U.  *4  likely  to  t»  dupllrautl  It  • 


or  Shaving  Brush 

If  you  have  given  up  trying  to 
shave  yourself,  try  once  more 
with  a  good  razor  and 

l_LO  V  O'  s 

EUX  E-SIS 

Thousands  of  men  with  tender  (ices 
have  found  this  delicate,  dcniuicent 
cream  the  only  heard  softener  which 
would  give  them  a  quick,  comfortable 
shave.  No  soap,  no  lather,  no  shav¬ 
ing  brush  required.  Just  a  rnsor  and 
Eux-e-tfo.  Lars*  tubes  of  all  Dealers. 
Send  17c  for  Sample  Tube 
to  Dept.  B. 
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RROW 

QZngo  s  H I  RT  S 

rPHE  Arrow  marks  a  variety  of  Shirts  for  evening 
wear  and  dances.  The  nicety  of  the  fit,  the 
splendid  quality  of  the  fabrics,  the  correctness  of  the 
styles  and  the  superior  workmanship  give  to  these 
shirts  an  air  not  surpassed  even  by  the  product  of  the 

shirt' toorder  shop.  $2.00,  $mo  and  higher 

Cluett.  Peabody  £r*  Co..  Inc. _ Make** _ Troy.  N.  Y. 


the  Do*  Get  the  Ball? 
4  The  CiOERZ  Got  Both! 

If  light  conditions  are 
'at  all  possible  you  will 
get  a  perfect  picture 

every  time  with 


LENSES 

CAMERA 


With  every  optb 
scientifically  removed  and  highest 
•peed  added,  nothing  gets  away  from 
a  Goers.  You  get  a  picture  that  cuta 
sharp  to  the  corners  every  time. 

The  amateur  who  wants  the  best- 
not  the  cheapest,  says  “Goers." 

A*k  your  dealer  about  the  Tmt 
and  the  Lower  Tariff.  The  lilaa 
lion  la  altogether  different  NOW 

■end  for  Interesting  article. "The  Optics  of 
Leneea,”  In  our  Dtuatrated  Price  Catalogue 

C.  t.  C0t*2  AMERICAN  OPTICAL  COMPART 
Nn.niC.IarfMthSirwt  N.«  Tael  Cfe» 


UNOCRWRfTCRS  LABORATORIES  IRC 


EO  INSULATED  CABINET  g* 


.n«ju  . 

leal  deficlencyS^E 

a  a  a  a  a  * 


> 


Like  a  Certified  Check 

The  certification  on  a  check  docs  not 
add  anything  to  the  cash  value  of  the 
check,  but  it  does  give  you  the  assurance 
that  the  check  is  good  for  every  cent  it 
calls  for.  In  like  manner  the  Under* 
writers'  Label  does  not  add  anything  to 
the  fire  protection  afforded  by 

THE  SAFE-CABINET 

(1914  Model) 

i  It  dow.  however.  give  you  the  definite  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  Cabinet  was  manufactured  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  an  inspector  from  the 
Underwriter*’  Laboratories,  that  it  Is  Identical  in 
every  detail  with  THE  SAFE-CABINET  that 
was  tested  and  approved  by  the  Underwriter*' 
Laboratories. 

Look  for  this  label  when  you  are  selecting  a 
filing  cabinet  for  itemriiy.  If  you  do  not  find 
•  SAFE-CABINET*  luted  In  your  telephone  di¬ 
rectory.  address 

THE  SAFE-CABINET  CO. 

Department  L-l  MARIETTA.  OHIO 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Cruel  1 — “  Ho  is  a  genius.” 

"  Who  supports  him?  ” — PhUadelphu 
Ledger. 

A  Bad  Start. — Teacher — “  Now.  ehil 
dren,  name  some  of  the  lower  animals,  start 
ing  with  Willie  Jones.” — Boston  7'ranscng' 


Running  No  Risk. — Waiter — ”  Whn 
will  it  be?  Sauerkraut  or  pftt6  do  fois  grn> 
1818. — *'  Ham  and  «»ggs.  I'm  neutral. ’ 
— Harvard  Lampoon. 


No  Time  to  Lose. — English  Newbie— 
(soiling  extras) — "  Better  'aveone  and  r*»< 
about  it  now.  sir;  it  might  bo  con t radicle* 
in  tho  morning.” — Punch. 

Saving  Trouble. — Tramp — "  Your  do* 
jest  bit  a  piece  of  llesh  outer  me  leg.  mum.' 

Woman — '*  (ilad  you  mentioned  it.  I 
was  just  going  to  f*«ed  him.” — Bosiot 
Transcript. 


Anatomical. — '*  There  is  tho  onomy’t 
wing.” 

”  Yes.  General.” 

“  See  if  you  can't  make  it  yield  a  feather 
for  your  cap." — Louisville  Courirr-J  ournnl 


Passing  Fair.— Auck — ”  I  hear  that  th« 
new  quart erbaek  on  your  college  team  it 
quite  homely.” 

Dick — ”  Oh,  he'll  pass  in  a  crowd,  that'* 
all  we  care." — Boston  Trauncrijti. 


Important — “  Who  can  furnish  a  deal 
definition  of  a  politician?  "  inquired  the 
Professor. 

“  l  can."  said  the  son  of  a  Congressman, 
"  To  which  party  do  you  refer?  ” — Phihn 
delphxa  Ledger. 


Served  ’Em  Right— The  Vicar — “  Kot 

shame,  my  lad  !  What  have  those  pool 
little  fish  done  to  be  imprisoned  upon  th« 
day  of  rest?  " 

Tommy  Tha-that's  what  they  got  for 
— for  chasing  worms  on  a  Sunday,  sir." — 
John  Bull. 


Too  Explicit — "  Well,  auntie,  have  you 
got  vour  photographs  yet?  " 

“  Yes,  and  I  Bent  them  back  in  disgust.” 
"  Gracious  !  How  was  that?  " 

"  Why,  on  tho  back  of  every  photo  was 
written  this.  '  The  original  of  this  is  ear.^ 
fully  preserved.'  " — London  Opinion. 


Close-fisted. — "  Hubby,  *»n  you  pay 
me  back  that  dollar  you  borrowed  from 
me?  " 

“  But,  my  dear,”  ho  protested.  "  I  have 
alrea*lv  paid  it  hack  twice.  Surely  you 
don't  export  it  again.” 

“  Oh,  all  right,  if  you  are  os  mean  as  all 
that" — Louisiillc  Courier-J ournal. 


Close  Quarters.  —An  Alaska  pioneer  was 
telling  how  crowded  a  certain  ship  was  dur¬ 
ing  the  gold  rush.  One  day  a  man  earn©  up 
to  the  captain  and  said: 

”  You  will  have  to  giv©  mo  nomo  place 
to  sleep.” 

"  Where  have  you  been  sleeping?  ” 

"  Well."  tho  passenger  replied,  “  I  have 
been  sleeping  on  a  sick  man,  but  he’s 
getting  better  now,  and  ho  won't  stand 

it."-®.  JW.  <^f,zed  by  Q00g|e 
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l'p  to  Him. — Hr — “  Do  you  believe  in 
autosuggestion?  ” 

She—"  No  real  gentleman  force*  a  lady 
to  make  one." — Baltimore  American. 


Opportune. — Tue  Optimist  (who  has 
just  t**en  struck  by  a  passing  motor-car) — 
(ilory  be  !  If  this  isn’t  a  piece  o'  luck  ! 
'•are.  ’tis  the  doether  himself  that’s  in  ut." 
— Lunch. 


A  Good  Reason.  — "  How  was  it  that  you 
didn't  name  vour  baby  Woodrow  Wilson 
»  hen  you  told  methat  was  your  intention?” 

•We  named  it  Mary  Jane."  —  Philo- 
■Iphia  Ledger. 


Not  Recognized. — "  What  excuse  did  he 
civ*  for  shooting  at  you?  " 

”  The  flimsiest  ever.  Said  he  thought  I 
ru  a  deer,  when  everybody  in  this  oom- 
niunity  knows  I’m  a  bull  moose.” — Lou  ta¬ 
lk  Courier-Journal. 

Tempus  Fugit. — "  Why,  what  in  the 
» -rid  has  become  of  your  watch?  The  one 
:.uu  used  to  have  had  a  handsome  gold 

.we.” 

•*  I  know  it  did.  but  circumstance*  alter 
Ases.” — Philatlclphia  Telegraph. 


Not  Certain.—"  What  is  this  malady 
oieh  has  suddenly  attacked  the  nations 
of  Europe?  ” 

“  There  \»  some  doubt  as  to  that.  Borne 
»v  it  is  the  German  rush,  others  that  it  is 
Ii.fi  Russian  germ." — Christian  Register. 


Too  Impatient. — Suitor  (waiting  for  the 
hdy> — •**  Is  your  daughter  coming  out  next 
linter?  ” 

Father — "  She'll  come  out  when  Bhe's 
rood  and  ready  anil  if  you  git  fresh  I'll 
iiiock  ycr  block  off." — Cornell  Widow. 


He  Wasn’t  Looking. — D^bittantt. — "  Ho 
•aid  he  would  go  through  a  raging  flood 
to  look  into  my  eves." 

Chaperon — "  When,  last  night?  ” 
DtBCTANTE— "  No;  last  night  he  phoned 
'iat  it  was  raining  too  hard  for  him  to 
•  ill.”— Judge. 

1  Caught.  -Senator  Tillman  was  arguing 
•»e  tariff  with  an  opponent. 

|  •*  Y’ou  know  i  never  boast,”  the  oppo- 
vnt  began. 

|  “  Never  boast?  Splendid  !  ”  said  Sena- 
jur  Tillman,  and  he  added  quietly,  “No 
j«mder  you  brag  al»out  it.” — Workington 
Ivor. 


Couldn't  Turn  It. — **  Brudder  Perkins, 
r»  boon  ftghtin’,  I  heah,”  said  the  colored 
.it  inis  tor* 

”  Yaas,  Ah  wuz.” 

**  Doan  yo’  ’membeh  whut  de  gixnl  book 
•  r.  ’bout  turnin’  de  odder  cheek?  ” 

•*  Y'aas.  pahson,  but  he  hit  me  on  mah 
■rose,  an’  I’se  only  got  one.” — Livingston 
I  Lance. 

I  _ 

Exciting  Times. — •**  Well,”  mused  si.x- 
:^ar-old  Harry,  as  he  was  being  buttoned 
into  a  clean  white  suit,  “  this  has  been  an 
esriting  week,  hasn’t  it.  mother?  Mon¬ 
day  we  went  to  the  Zoo.  Wednesday  I  lost 
i  tooth,  Thursday  was  Lily’s  birthday 
•arty,  Friday  I  was  sick,  yesterday  I  had 
zy  hair  cut,  and  now  here  I  am  rushing  off 
•>  Sunday-school.” — Lippincott's. 


Bye  Baby  Banting, 

Papa’a  gone  a  hunting 

For  the  new  GEM  DAMASKEENE, 

To  shave  himself  both  quick  and  clean. 


A  Friend  in  Need — A  Friend  Indeed 

Buy  a  GEM  DAMASKEENE  RAZOR  and  have 
it  handy— you'll  need  it  most  when  you  least  expect  it. 
The  GEM  means  shaving  comfort — all  difficulties  solved 

— try  it  ten  days  and  if  you  are 
not  convinced,  return  razor  to 
your  dealer  and  get  lyour  dollar 
— we  stand  behind  the  dealer. 


dir  complete  GEM 
4ASKEENE  fUi«* 


b«n  - 

dam; _ _ _ 

Outfit  in  genuine  leather 
cue,  lotediei  wtfh  7  GEM 
DAMASKEENE  BU dr. 

and  extra  dropping  handle*. 

ALL  UVE  DEALERS 


GEM  CUTLERY  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

NEW  YORK 

CANADIAN  BRANCH  i 
SSI  St.  CaUmtm*  St-.  W..  Montr««l 


“It  Reminds  You” 


THE  HESS 

CALENDAR  TICKLER 

See  bow  nearly  aett  running.  how  dmple  it  la: 

A.  Carr  eat  daU  D.  Car  da  far  balance  of 

B.  Eatira  <  arrant  aulfc  year 

C  Da  j  af  fear  aad  day*  E.  Meaaa  packet  a  adMa  aka 
yti  to  emm*  F.  Yearly  calra dar 

MrtntM  are  filed  before  any  deured  date  The  current 
day  Blip  |a  discarded  daily,  so  tin-  memo  wtul  come  up 
at  proper  Ume.  Of  It  can  be  rc filed  without  rearming. 
With  The  Hew  Calendar  Tickler  there  la  no  drawer  to 
open,  no  Ud  to  lift.  It  i*  alwny*  in  plain  *ighi --proeni- 
nent  above  deak  paper*,  etc.  Save*  Ita  coat  n  hum! rrd 
lime*  in  Ume.  trouble  and  preventing  coaUy  alip-ups  . 

prict.  $2.30  compUit-O**  or  \4ahot**v 
At  yomr  mnwirl  ar  rrr\l*  dtr* i 

Hu*  a  So*.  1039 Ckeitnt  St..  PkikiklpEU,  P*. 


Tirud  of  pan  a  that  let  the 
Ink  do  a a  It  liken?  Moora’a 
for  you,  than! 

For  Moore* a  la  the  pen  that  make* 
the  Ink  behave.  Make*  it  do  what 
YOU  want  it  to  do.  Write*  at  the 
lighten  toock-  keep#  on  writing 
■monthly  and  evenly — and  keep* 
theinkwherelt  belong*— INSIDE 
the  pen  and  not  on  your  Anger*, 
Moore  *,  you  know.  la  the  original 
•‘won't  leak"  JM"  *htit*  the  Ink 
up  bottle- tight  when  you  acre w  the 
cap  down.  And  It’*  tot  only  the 
•n-ady.  dependable  kind  of  pen 
you  like  yourself.  but— 

the  ideal  gift  for  Xmas 

Look  over  the  atylea  at  your  deal¬ 
er 'a,  (*et  him  to  ahow  you  WHY 
Moofe'a  write*  at  a  touch — WHY 
Monre'a  always  write*  freely — 
WHY  Moore’*  can't  leak.  And 
then  get  you r*etf  a  pen  that  work* 
like  it  waa  made  to  order  la r  yon — 
a  Moore  a. 

American  Fountain  Pen  Co. 
Adama,  Cashing  *  r  otter,  Inc., 
Bolling  A  grata 

1SS  Derenakir*  St., 


Cat*/** 

mailed 
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INVESTMENTS  -AND  -  FINANCE 


posits  as  they  were  in  the  panie  weeks  ol 
1907. 

"The  problem  how  far  our  markets  and 
our  industrial  undertakings,  as  a  result 
of  the  war’s  huge  requisitions  on  European 
capital  resources,  will  have  to  dUqM-iisi 
with  the  usual  assistance  from  that  quarter, 
is  still  unsolved.  It  is  not  yet  clear  how 
much  the  absence  of  this  European  capital 
will  affect  our  country's  business  situation. 
The  facts,  however,  which  stand  forth  with¬ 
out  dispute  are  that,  despite  a  natural 
preliminary  hesitation,  we  have  main¬ 
tained  our  credit  by  exporting  mild  in  I  ary1 
amount  to  meet  pressing  liabilities  in  tin 
foreign  markets,  and  that  meantime  the 
I'nited  State*,  alone  of  the  great  financial 
nations,  is  proceeding  with  its  own  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  capital,  purely  for  use  in 
peaceful  industry. 

“These  are  the  more  obscure  consid¬ 
erations  in  the  situation.  In  the  export 
trade  and  the  hank  position  we  nave 
something  more  tangible  to  observe.  Our 
excess  of  merchandise  exporta  over  im¬ 
ports  in  September  was  less  by  $31,000.00(1 
than  in  1913.  But  if  our  cotton  export* 
bad  been  only  half  as  large  ns  they  wen*  the 
vear  before,  the  total  cx|M»rl  excess  would 
have  Urn  fully  as  great  as  in  the  previous 
Septeml*or.  Now  last  month’s  weekly  cot¬ 
ton  exports  hv  us  to  Europe  averaged 
barely  one-iiintn  of  the  MM3  figures,  where¬ 
as  the  weekly  average  thus  far  in  Oetoiwr 
has  been  nearly  one-third  that  of  a  year  ago. 
This  recovery  can  not  fail  to  la*  stimulated 
by  the  w  ider  opening  of  European  markets 
hitherto  shut  off,  if  not  through  tin*  sug¬ 
gested  taking  of  cotton  l»$  the  London 
banking  community  a*  security  for  ad¬ 
vance  of  capital  from  there. 

"As  to  the  home  hanking  situation,  we 
have  still  to  reckon  with  I  he  mass  of  emer¬ 
gency  bank-note  issues,  the  outstanding 
clearing-house  loan  certificates,  the  un¬ 
settled  loans  on  Stock  Exchange  collateral, 
and  the  unusual  burdens  assumed  in  financ¬ 
ing.  first  New  York  City's  foreign  debt, 
next  the  requirements  for  export  gold,  ami 
finally  the  cotton-trade's  position.  But 
we  ran  also  see  that,  in  the  face  of  all  these 
handicaps,  the  New  York  Itanks  have  re¬ 
stored  tneir  surplus  reserve,  and  that  not 
only  they,  hut  the  National  hanks  of  tin* 
country  as  a  whole,  now  actually  hold  in 
their  reserves  more  gold  than  they  held  u 
year  ago.” 


HAS  A  TURN  FOR  THE  BETTER 
SET  IN? 

\T  the  opening  of  the  business  week  l>e- 
ginning  on  October  26  a  serif*  of  inci¬ 
dents  “had  pointed  to  divided  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  peculiar  situation  into  which 
this  country  hail  l**en  thrown  by  the  Euro¬ 
pean  War.”  So  said  the  New  York  Kerning 
Pont,  which  enumerated  these  incidents  as 
follows:  the  announcement  that  our  new 
hanking  system  would  In*  established  in  a 
fortnight:  England's  declaration  that  the 
sea  was  open  for  export,  even  to  hostile 
countries,  of  non-contraband  articles,  such 
as  cotton;  large  increases  in  purchases  of 
materials  hero  by  Europe;  the  disappear¬ 
ance  on  Saturday,  October  24,  of  the  deficit 
in  New  York  hank  reserves;  and  evidence 
that  the  hankers’  cooperative  plan  to 
finance  that  portion  of  the  cotton  crop 
which  the  war  might  make  unsalable  was 
making  good  progress.  Commenting  on 
them*  evidences  of  bolter  conditions  the 
writer  said: 

“Inasmuch  as  the  dilemma  which  has 
confronted  this  country  since  July  has  had 
primarily  to  do  with  the  problem  of  inter¬ 
national  finance  and  trade,  it  was  alto¬ 
gether  logical  that  the  foreign  exchange 
market  should  give  the  first  sign  of  what 
was  going  on.  Exchange  on  Ixindon,  in 
the  week  when  Germany's  declaration  of 
war  was  plainly  impending,  rose  to  the 
extraordinary  rate  of  $7  in  the  pound 
sterling.  In  a  normal  market,  it  can  not 
rise  above  4.89*5.  Ix-eausc  at  that,  figure 
it  is  profitable  to  export  gold  and  draw 
exchange  against  it.  The  $7  rate  at  the 
end  of  last  July  measured  the  frantic  haste 
of  financial  Europe  to  draw  at  any  price 
on  its  American  credits,  to  strengthen  a 
home  position  where  the  impending  war 
seemed  to  threaten  general  bankruptcy. 
The  war  began;  l»ndon  relieved  its  own 
situation  by  a  serie*  of  unprecedented 
financial  expedients. 

“Yet  it  continued  to  draw  heavily  on 
New  York,  and  exchange  rates,  even  at 
the  opening  of  this  month,  stood  at  the 
quite  abnormal  level  of  $.">  in  the  pound. 
In  the  well-known  language  of  Umiliard 
Street,  the  exchanges  were*  moving  heavily 
against  us;  and  the  extent  of  that  adverse 
movement  seemed  to  measure  the  depth 
of  our  financial  predicament.  A  week  ago 
the  rate  Is-gan  to  fall.  Three  or  four  days 
ago  the  movement  in  our  favor  l* •came 
extremely  rapid.  Yesterday  (Oetoher  26), 
for  the  first  time  since  the  third  week  of 
July,  exchange  on  London,  at  4.S9,  reached 
a  familiar  ami  normal  level. 

“So  striking  a  reversal  of  position,  in 
the  market  most  sensitive  to  the  present 
drift  of  affairs,  suggests  a  review  of  the 
actual  situation.  Our  particular  difficul¬ 
ties,  which  developed  during  the  second 
month  of  war,  were  four  in  number.  Wo 
were  cut  off  from  access  to  the  supplies 
of  European  capital  which  our  markets 
habitually  in**;  so  much  so  that  even  n- 
newal  of  existing  loan*  was  doubtful.  Wo 
were  threatened,  or  believed  ourselves  to 
lie,  with  prodigious  realizing  sale*  of  the 
mas*  of  American  s«-eurilies  held  in  Europe, 
and.  for  that  reason,  dared  not  reopen  our 
Stock  Exchange.  Our  export  trade  was 
heavily  cut  down,  despite  the  large  grain 
shipments,  by  the  collapse  of  the  European 
demand  for  certain  of  our  staple  products, 
notably  cotton.  Finally,  our  hanks  wen* 
doing  business  on  a  basis  of  emergency 
l>ank-note  issues  and  clearing-house  loan 
certificates,  and  their  cash  reserves  were 
almost  as  far  below  the  legal  ratio  to  de- 
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HOW  THE  MANCHESTER  SHIP-CANAL 
MAY  YET  PAY  DIVIDENDS 

It  is  now  twenty  years  since  the  great 
ship-canal,  leading  from  the  lliver  Mer¬ 
sey  to  Manchester,  England,  was  opened. 
Various  were  the  prophecies  then  made 
as  to  its  commercial  success.  For  a 
long  period  it  failed  to  pay  even  its  in¬ 
terest  charges  in  full,  to  say  nothing  of 
dividends  on  stock,  and  it  was  not  until 
1907  that  all  the  interest  charges  were 
paid  in  any  one  year.  Deficits,  meanwhile, 
wen*  made  up  by  issuing  w  hat  is  known  as 
“preference  stork, ”  this  stock  representing 
funded  un|>aid  interest  on  debentures  and 
other  loans  made  by  the  city  of  Man¬ 
chester.  On  this  preference  stock  a  divi¬ 
dend  was  paid  for  the  first  time  last  year, 
the  rate  being  2  M  per  cent. 

After  1907,  the  next  year  in  which  tin*  fixt 
charges  were  fully  earned  was  1910.  Since 
MMO  they  have  been  earned  each  year,  and 
now,  in  excess  of  interest  charges,  this  suffi¬ 
cient  sum  to  pay  2 ' 4  per  cent,  on  the  prefer¬ 
ence  Stork  has  been  earned.  This  dividend , 


The  Best  Spot  2s  Earth 

To  Put  Money 


l«  In  Ftrwt  —rates!  by 

Improved  and  protlut  inc  Ur»«  m 

Kan»a»  Oklahoma  —  Arkaniaa — T 

Hof  wt  haw  Viatl  rrrort-hftaktof  ctopa.  (ht  Em 

air  has  nsused  high  pt^ws  U,t  all  furm  pruduti 
the  people  art  m«arr  prnsprmw  than  la  uy 
—rtinn  o I  (hr  United  State  On  farm  \om ne  the  i 
la  high.  Ihr  wrurlKy  Ih#  very  beet,  ami  tbs  value 
properly  behind  the  !«l  treat  meat  steadily  rising  in 
Far  forty  three  year*  the  Mm—II  fnwwtmrnt  Cos 
has  brrn  making  loans  In  the  t  «ntraJ  WrM.  bol 
list*  kat  Ike  oppaelmmitv  foe  $ nm*4m*ml  tm  JUrl 


arlH  ci 


Write  lair  booklet  **Oui  llUtury."  and  lut  o I  loan*. 

Maxwell  Investment  Company 

c fid  Awnut  at  Tenth  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


lafegowi 

1  90  4 

t  after  ft 
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Special  List  of 
Electrical  Gifts  for 
Christmas 

(Send  lor  booklet) 

Electric  Cooking  Devices  2 
Including  Toaster-Stoves, 
Percolators,  Chafing  Dishes, 
Samovars, 

Frying  Pans, 

Milk  Warm- 
crs,  etc.  No, 

4197.  ^ 

Electric  Curling  Irons:  Hot 
when  wanted.  No  bool  No 
fumes.  No.  4265. 

Small  Motors:  Great  time, 
la  borand  money 
savers  In  the 
home,  office,  ftil 
store  and  shop. 

Booklet  No.  ^ 

4230. 

Electric  Radiators 

nousand  radiator 
types.  No.  4197, 

Heating  Pads: 

The  modern  sue-  C 
cessor  of  the  hot 
water  bottle.  No.  4197 


Special  List  of 
Electrical  Gifts  for 
Christmas 

(tad  lor  booklet) 
Electric  Breakfast  Sets: 
Cook  breakfast  at  a 
the  table  in  15  7 

minutes.  No. 4 2 66.  V  My) 

General  Utility 
Motor:  Unique. 

One  motor  will  run  sewing 
machine,  polish  silverware, 
sharpen  knives  and  has  a 
dozen  other  1  a 
uses.  Booklet 
No.  4219.  J  MflK  f 


jewing  Mi- 
chine  Motor : 

Makes  play  of  sewing.  Runs 
any  family  ma¬ 
chine.  Booklet  3 

No.  4152. 

Electric  Irons: 

For  all  house- 
hold  and  many 
other  purposes.  No.  4281. 


Lumi 


MANY  of  your  friends  use  electricity  for  lighting,  but  some  may  have  missed  the  many  other  phases 
of  household  helpfulness  which  comes  from  the  use  of  such  electrical  devices  as  are  shown  in  the 
above  special  Christmas  list. 

These  goods  may  be  obtained  from  your  Electric  Light  Company  or  from  any  good  electric  shop. 
You  will  be  interested  in  the  catalogs  referred  to.  Send  for  them.  Below  is  a  further  list  of  Westinghouse 
Electric  catalogues.  Send  for  any  in  which  you  are  interested.  Address  Dept.  DD. 

Polkkifif  and  Grinding  Motor*:  For  Jfwtltn,  Electric  Linotype  Pots:  Save  time  and  money  Portable  Meter*:  For  every  kind  of  electrical 
optician*,  dentist*,  hotel*,  ma-  In  the  printing  plant.  No  1531.  measurement.  No.  UlM. 

chins  shops,  g  a  rage  a  and  |W\  n  Candy  Factorial  r  Electrically  heated  chocolate  aa  .  rv  -  ^  **  . . . 

homes.  Booklet  No. 4220.  warmers.  No.  247k  Motor  Drive  For  Various  Industries 

Dental  Lathe  :  Moderate  price,  Carpenter  Shop  :  Electrically  heated  glue  cook-  Publications  showing  the  advantage*  and 

of  ths  highest  reliability.  No.  — J  ers.  No  steam  or  ga*  piping.  Can  be  easily  economies  of  motor  drive  in  many  industries, 

4257.  c  ^  moved  abouL  No.  4293.  d*l“  on  th®  Proper  motore  and  sires  to  use  on 

_ —  11.1m.,  pftr  making  rlral  u  *  rv  ■  r  _  the  various  machine*,  snd  other  u  *eful  informa- 

PrecWM  ■»£•’*  iFOf ^m^ogSl  e  c  t  r  I  ca  I  MotoeJWen  paseri  For  draughting  rooms.  tlon.  are  now  ready.  In  writing  for  these,  please 

measurements  of  greatest  accuracy.  No.  «7.  gUvrt  .ng  Um€in€  cloth.  No.  4140.  u„  youf  business  letterhead. 

BaHvnr  CWn.  R-cttfUc*  To,  ch.r*ln,  .uto-  V.n»iUlia,  Outfit,  t  Pur.  .If  for  offlc...  flora*  Gcner.l  How  Electric  Power  Help.  M.nuf.c 

mobile  storage  batteries.  Type  for  electric  theatres,  restaurants,  public  buildings,  Full  turrra. 

Vahicle  Batteries.  No.  4201.  Vibrating  type  for  line  described  in  No.  4256. 

ignition  batteries.  No.  4237.  For  telephone  Waatingh ouse  Maid*  Lamp*!  Twice  fk  Motor  Driven  Wood  Working  Machinery, 

batteries.  No.  4204.  the  light  of  old  style  carbon  lamp*  for  S  Westinghouse  Electric  Motors  in  Machine  Tool 

Instrument  Sterilizer*  1  For  physicians  and  den-  le*s  than  half  the  cost  of  current.  Light  ,  Service. 

tieta.  Electrically  heated.  No.  42 IS.  closely  resembles  sunlight.  All  sues  j  \  Electrically  Operated  Cluy  Working  Plants 

Switchboard.:  8t.nd.rd  form,  .ndbullt  to  PoMuTrVtuVi^rV.’l  Wc.f  Mo.or-Dr.vw  Pump,. 

order  for  all  spscial  purposes.  No.  1>4.  Inghouse  Lamp  Co..  1261  Broadway,  Motor-Driven  Dairy,  Creamery  and  lea  Ccearn 

Water  Heater*!  Heat  water  in  tank*. vat*  and  New  York.  Machinery. 

sterilisers.  No.  4240.  Automobile  Equipment ;  Electric  Starting.  Motor-Drivcn  Refrigerating  and  Ice  Mukmg 

Hat  Making  Machinery!  Electrically  heated  Lighting  and  Ignition  apparatus,  meter*.  vuT-  Machinery. 

Basil?  regulated.  No.  1175.  caniiere  and  battery  charging  outfits.  No.  4223.  Motor  Driven  Printing  and  Cut  Making  Mi- 

Electric  Vehicle  Motor*  1  Interesting  and  use  Graphic  Meter*  1  For  analirlng  and  checking  chinery. 

ful  data  for  prospective  owners  of  electro  factory  operations-  No.  4160.  Motor  Driven  Baking  and  Confectioners*  Ma- 

pleasure  and  commercial  vehicle*.  Booklet  Tailors”  Electric  Irons:  For  every  shop  use.  chinery. 

No.  3223.  No.  419u.  Motor-Driven  Laundry  Machlnary 

Electric  Fans:  Over  24  different  style*  Moviac  Picture  Rectifiers  1  Making  alternating  Motor-Drive  In  Paper  Mills, 

and  sizes  for  all  purpose*.  No.  Alt*.  ^  current  available  for  direct  current  arc  lamps.  Motor-Driven  Shovels. 

££  fW  cLS?" No"^' EWcSfc  .  Accur.f  (n«,um.n„  to  E^u.pm.nt  for  G.r.(« 

Automobile  Fitting*  1  Switches,  y  measure  current  for  every  purpose.  No.  4241.  Motor-Drive  In  Colton  Spinning  Rooms. 

Bocket*.  Fuse  boivt.  wire.  etc  .  for  Ozooiser*  :  Refresh  the  air.  remove  odurs  from  Motor-Drive  for  Worsted  and  Woolen  Looms 

equipping  automobiles  with  electric  bedroom,  nusery.  kitchen,  smoking-room,  Motor-Drive  in  Knitting  Mills. 

No^a*3  torn  o«c,.  tor,  ,nd  factory  Motar-Drlv,  In  th,  SUV  U>du.try. 

Small  Lighting  Generators:  One  kllowet  steal.  Electric  Meter*  and  How  to  Read  Them:  R»-  n  . 

driven  generator  Will  provide  current  for  plaining  just  what  the  meter  measures.  No.  Electrically  driven  r  css  s, 

forty  25-watt  incandescent  lamps.  No  3695.  4U32.  The  Illumination  of  Teztile  Mills. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  CO 

EAST  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Branch  Offices  in  45  American  Cities 


Representatives  all  over  the  World 


Digitized  by  Google 
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Coward 

Shoe 

Ho  *  i  mi  «n* 


The  Coward  Arch  Support  Shoe,  with 
Coward  Extension  Heel,  is  a  great 
benefit  to  weak  ankles,  as  it  rests  the 
arch  ligaments  and  exerts  a  helpful 
I nffuenre  on  the  entire  foot-structure.  It 
furnishes  a  comfortable  mechanical  support 
to  over -taxed  an  lies  and  ankles,  and  is 
particularly  useful  in  correcting  "ttat-fooc" 
conditions. 

Coward  Arch  Support  Shoo  and 
Coward  Extension  Heel  made  by 
James  S.  Coward  for  over  34  years. 

FOR  CHILDREN.  WOMEN  AND  MEN 
Send  for  Catalogue,  Mail  Orders  Filled 

Sold  Nowhere  Eke 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

2*4-274  Si. .  »~>  W.rr-  Si. .  T.rk 


“Don’t-Snore” 

yaimple  I  it  lie  deriee  of  Melled  Q*4d  to  wear 
ilnle  asleep  —  easily  adjusted  and  mvnfnrt- 
Me  Et  panda  l he  nostrils  and  rvlnforcrs  (he 
•  U«ed  muscles  of  the  Does  Ousraafssd  t# 
event  sowing  sad  m^lK-WssthJn*  and 
benefit  in  many  other  wajs. 
nd  us  ft.Se.  and  wader  plain  eever  set 
•  ear  it  every  nlirht  for  a  month,  then  if  you 
,«ur  m«r»v  buck  we'll  cheerfully  refund  it. 
liook  of  pertftruiars  mailed  FREE  oa  request. 
THOMAS  0.  MOMTOH  COMPANY,  laeerperstsd 
710  SUAs  BsUfisg  Leal# vllle,  Ky. 


You  can  keep  the  body  of  your  car 

looking  as  spick  and  span  as  the  day  you  got 
it  by  merely  wiping  it  off  occasionally  with 
a  damp  cloth,  upon  which  him  been  poured 
a  few  drupe  of 

0(edar 

V^Polish 

Kerry  *i*vk  of  dust  and  grit  is  picked  tip 
and  held,  in* trad  of  being  dragged  acruna  the 
surface  to  scratch  and  mar  the  finish. 

A  Liberal  Sample  Sent  FREE 

upon  r»«jts.M .  Oet  years  and  try  It  oo  your  auto, 
piano,  fnrnklsn>  or  woodwork. 

CHANNEL!.  CHEMICAL  CO. 

'  Htcago  —  TotmIo  —  London  _  Btffa 


however,  is  nol  the  full  amount  ealleil  for. 
The  full  dividend  is  3J4  |>er  cent.  Before 
any  dividends  can  be  paid  on  the  original 
shares  in  the  company  3H  I*t  cent,  must 
be  |>aid  on  the  prefen-nee  stock.  Tho  out¬ 
look,  therefore,  for  dividends  on  the  orig¬ 
inal  stock  issue  is  not  bright. 

The  London  Economist,  commenting  on 
tlu-  payment  of  this  2 ^-per-cent,  dividend, 
remarks  that  the  company  "has  now 
reached  a  |>oiut  where  it  may  really  l>e  .said 
to  have  emerged  from  practical  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  dependence  for  its  existence 
on  the  good  offiom  of  Manchester."  That 
paper  does  not  regard  the  payment  of 
dividends  on  tho  original  stock  as  "im¬ 
mediately  in  prospect,"  but  it  sees  "grounds 
for  expecting  that  dividends  will  be  paid  at 
some  time  nut  so  very  far  away — an  event 
which  a  few  years  ago  seemed  out  of  tho 
question."  This  forecast,  however,  it 
realize  to  be  dependent  "on  the  as.suui|>- 
tiou  that  l^incashin*  remains  one  of  tho 
world’s  industrial  centers."  The  prosper¬ 
ity  of  Lancashire  in  recent  years  has  been 
greater  than  ever  before,  and  then*  are 
signs  of  further  growth  in  the  ex  tout  and 
variety  of  the  business  centered  in  that 
industrial  county. 

"The  ship-canal  is  in  a  position  some¬ 
what  analogous  to  that  of  the  (ireat 
Central  Railway  with  re»|M>ut  to  the  latter’s 
Isiiulon  extension.  The  capital  expendi¬ 
ture  bas  boen  made,  but  the  traffic,  tho 
growing,  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  a  remunera¬ 
tive  rate  of  interest  upon  it.  The  rate  of 
interest  earned  upon  tho  capital  of  the 
Ship  ('anal  Corporation,  however,  is 
steadily  improving,  as  tho  following  figures 
show: 
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606,179 

902.526 

313,743 
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664,937 

1.0U.UJU 

341,4*9 

I6.h29.222  1 

2  02 

"The  fluctuations  of  trade  are  clearly 
marked  in  these  figures,  but  over  the 
period  there  is  steady  progress.  A  feature 
which  encourages  a  hopeful  view  of  tho 
future  is  the  fact  that  tho  ratio  of  working 
expenses  shows  no  tendency  to  advance, 
thanks  to  tho  increase  in  rates  of  duly 
which  have  been  mode  from  time  to  time. 
In  190.1  the  ship-caual  expenditure  al>- 
sorlMil  55  per  eent.  of  the  recuipts.  Last 
year  it  absorbed  49  per  oent.,  tho  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  railway  accounts  from  lust 
year’s  figures  had  something  to  do  with  the 
alteration,  as  the  railway  works  at  prac¬ 
tically  no  profit  at  all.  In  1912,  however, 
tho  shin-canal  and  railway  expenditure 
absorU-d  53  per  cent,  of  tho  revenue,  this 
figure  being  strictly  comparable  with  the 
55  per  cent,  in  1905.  The  Bridgewater 
Canal  system  is  not  a  source  of  great  profit, 
nor  does  the  profit  from  it  show  any  steady 
tendency  toward  improvement.  Still,  it’s 
net  profits  in  1913  represented  2.28  upon 
the  capital  sunk  in  it,  which  is  a  higher 
return  than  is  earned  by  tbe  undertaking 
as  a  whole. 

“  In  the  past  ten  years  tho  gross  revenue 
of  the  company  has  risen  by  about 
£100,000,  and  tbe  net  revenue  by  rather 
more  than  L'HJO.UOO.  It  may  not  lie  un¬ 
reasonable  tu  assume  that  £80.000  will  tie 
nddtd  to  the  year’s  net  revenue  during  the 
next  ten  years,  of  which  additional  fixt 
charges  in  respect  of  £500,000of  new  capital 
at  4  per  cent,  will  absorb  £20.000,  leaving 


We  WMD.  fries  prtf*J4  ll.3d 


Japanese  Foot- Warmer 

For  AatonobllUts 


An  ingenious  Oriental  or  ration  to  keep  the  feet  warm 
when  motoring  in  cold  weather  Made  of  metal,  cov¬ 
eted  with  velvet  Heated  within  a  few  minutes  l>v  ■ 

bUxrl rrn.  amokdcii  uful  odorless  furl.  few  rating  «  b.  4t 

ol  uniform  temper aiurr  which  la«t*  from  to  t •  ft 
hours  at  a  cost  ol  atuut  two  cents.  Equally  practical  tor 
u  l*-d  wanner  or  as  m  •jl^ututc  for  hot  water  fi.i* 
l>iu*rn*ion«.  its  i  s  s  04  inches.  Price  prepaid,  in 
tludma  five  p4ic liases  of  fuel,  fl.jo. 

Write  For  The  Veotloe  Gift  Hook 

Illustrating  (many  in  actual  color*)  htimlmd*  of  other 
unique  objects  ol  art  and  utility.  collates)  by  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  Onmt.  It  contain*  thuusaod*  of 
suggestions  tor  Christmas.  Add  res*  . 

•AAVANTINEOCOInc- 

bidiabUsM  /or  more  then  half  a  century 

Fifth  Avenue  end  39th  Street.  New  York 


Tulips  come  In  Spring's  early  days.  Plant  these 
burns  In  your  garden  this  Autumn,  and  he  sure  of 
beautiful  blooms  a«ic  Spring.  Get  this  epl«-n.!.d 

collection,  a  miaturv  of  single  vanH  color 
calm  good  bulbs,  sure  to  bloom.  Onlrr  nowand  M.  i 
our  new  «logor  of  Hyacinths.  DafltHJi|«,  Seed*  an  I 
riant*  tor  Autumn.  Special  prices  un  quantities. 


WEEBER  &  DON,  ’rAtei r.“ 

1 14-L  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City 


Look  for  the 
Yellow 
Lake! 


Witt’s  Can  and  Pail 

.r-,RI,*,*pro<rf'and  hjud-kn«ck*Pfoo(.too,(or 
”  lit  *  I*  nude  of  heavy  galvanized  steel  with 
deep  corrugations  *)  times  stranger  than 
plain  steel.  Three  sizes 
each  of  can  and  palL  Write 
tot  booklet  and  name  of 
Witt  dealer  in  your  town. 

THE  WITT  CORNICE  CO. 

Dept.  K 
Cincinnati 
Ohio 


WANTED  IDEAS 


Write  lor  Lit!  of  Invents 
Wanted.  $1,000,000 

prises  offered  far  invention 
Our  lour  books  sent  Irre.  I  Aleuts  secured  or  fee  ret  ur  nr* 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  4  CO., 759  Ninth,  Washington.  D.  I 


^  llt*s  is  fire-proof,  odor-proof  and 
proof— bocg«M  Witt's  lid  fits  tight  and  stay* 
tight.  Hot  ashes  or  garbage  put  In  con  or 
pail  remain  them  Can't  spill,  leak  or  scatter 
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£H0,000  more  available  for  distribution. 
The  net  incomo  last  year  was  £360,000, 
after  adding  rents  and  interest  to  the  figure 
shown  in  the  above  table,  and  the  ftxt 
charge*  were,  roughly,  £320,000,  so  that 
in  ten  years'  time,  on  the  assumptions  wo 
have  made,  we  might  expect  the  surplus 
over  flxt  charges  to  he  about  £100,000. 
Interest  on  the  corporation  3H*P®r-«ent. 
preference  stock  at  the  full  rate  absorbs 
£37,143.  leaving  rather  tnoro  than  £00.000 
for  dividends  in  the  share  capital,  which 
would  permit  of  a  1-per-cont.  dividend  on 
the  preference  shares. 

‘‘If  we  assume  that  the  shares  would 
then  stand  at  a  price  of  £2  10s..  so  a*  to 
yield  4  pier  cent,  (and  unless  the  canal  had 
reached  its  maximum  earning  power  at 
that  time,  this  would  lie  quite  a  fair  return 
in  view  of  further  improvement),  the  pres¬ 
ent  value  of  this  price,  allowing  4  ^per¬ 
cent.  interest  on  the  capital,  would  be 
32*.  6 d.,  which  is  just  atx>ut  their  present 
quotation.  The  ordinary  shares  are  worth 
just  one-half  as  much  as  the  preference,  if 
the  value  of  their  right,  to  all  profits  when 
the  preference  shares  have  received  5  per 
cent,  be  neglected.  Whether  the  shares 
ire  worth  buying  as  a  lockup  depends, 
therefore,  upon  the  chance  of  the  company 
being  able  to  add  to  its  net  income  at  a 
somewhat  slower  rate  than  it  has  done  in 
the  past  without  incurring  capital  expendi¬ 
ture  which  is  not  directly  remunerative." 

By  the  Manchester  canal  the  largest 
ocean  steamers — at  least  this  was  true  a 
few  years  ago  -are  able  to  enter  the  heart 
nf  Manchester,  a  city  which  before  the 
construction  of  the  canal  was  reached  for 
ocean  freight  only  by  rail  and  mainly  from 
Liverpool.  The  construction  of  the  canal 
involved  an  outlay  of  $75,000,600,  of 
which  Manchester  contributed  $35,000,000, 
a  condition  of  this  appropriation  being 
that  Manchester  should  have  absolute 
control  of  the  enterprise.  The  canal  is 
thirty-five  miles  long,  wider  than  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  lias  a  depth  of  twenty-six  feet. 

ECONOMIC  AFFAIRS  IN  GERMANY 
AND  FRANCE 

Corres|>ondeuts  of  the  London  Economist 
have  sent  letters  to  that  |»aper  descriptive 
of  economic  and  other  conditions  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  France  in  the  last  week  of 
September.  The  letter  pertaining  to  Ger¬ 
many  comes  from  Rotterdam,  which  in 
jeace  times  is  ‘‘the  port  for  the  great  in¬ 
dustrial  diatriets  of  western  Germany. " 
Since  the  war  broke  out.  Rotterdam  has 
wflfcred  almost  as  much  as  Germany  itself 
from  economic  strain.  This  writer  says  of 
itTuirs  in  Germany: 

“  Rotterdam  is  now  the  best  neutral 
an  tag  e-ground  from  which  to  learn  what 
h  going  on  in  Germany,  not,  of  course, 
(rom  Germans  themselves,  but  from  Dutch 
business  men  with  eonneotions  in  Germany 
who  are  continually  passing  to  and  fro 
lx- tween  the  two  countries.  The  general 
impression  which  one  gathers  is  that, 
despite  ull  efforts,  German  trade  is  still 
paralyzed.  The  railways  an-  now  running 
more  normally,  at.  lea^t  for  passenger 
traffic,  nnd  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 
reopen  the  goods  service  for  private  trans¬ 
port.  Nevertheless,  private  orders  do  not 
eume  in,  unemployment  increases,  and  the 
attempt  to  secure  orders  from  abroad  re¬ 
mains  fruitless.  In  Essen,  for  instance,  as 
I  am  informed  by  a  Dutch  visitor,  the 
greater  part  of  the  town  is  idle.  The 
Krupp  works,  of  course,  are  employed  at 
full  pressure,  but  all  other  industries  are  as 
iroou  as  dead.  Yet.  despite  this  business 
jaralvsis,  there  remains  in  Germany  a 
confidence  in  ultimate  victory  which  is 
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_-.Lv  '  Link  the  Americas  7 

If  I A  \  Thru  the  Commercial  Cruise 

l  ''"V.  Around  South  America 

Organized  by  the  Travel  Department  [. 

of  fhe  Fidelity  T rust  Co.,  of  Haiti •  J 
^  Bankers ,  Manufacturers,  | 

-w- ^  To  West  Indies,  to  every  im-  { 
portant  port  on  East  and  West  J 
^ Coasts  of  South  America  and  L 

thru  the  Panama  Canal. 

Personal  contact  :i  close  study  of  trade  conditions,  is  the  J 
only  key  to  South  American  trade.  A  commercial  cruise  is  L 
the  answer.]  j 

The  twin-screw  S.  S.  Finland,  an  American  built  vessel  of  L 
22,000  tons  displacement,  sailing  under  the  American  Hag,  has  been  J 
chartered  from  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.  L 

ITINERARY:  Ia?avc  New  York  January  27th ;  Baltimore  J 
January  29 th,  via  West  Indies,  making  complete  circuit  of  South  V 
America;  fifty-two  cruising  days;  fifry-four  days  in  ports;  the  length  A 
of  time  in  each  port  being  regulated  by  importance  of  market. 

COST :  The  cost  of  trip  is  small  for  the  splendid  accommoda-  ¥/ 
tions  afforded.  $800  and  upwards  for  106  days— $7. 54  minimum  7 


tions  afforded.  $800  and  upwards  lor  lUo  days— >/. 
per  day. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES:  Financial  ami  1  0 

trade  expert*  will  accompany  the  cruise,  1 
also  interpreters  and  stenographers.  Buri  \  / 
ness  men  who  book  for  this  cruise  will  be  V 
put  in  direct  touch  with  business  interests  \  /  ,< 

inftheir  respective  lilies  at  all  cities  vi  riled,  xkTngsi 

as  well  as  adjacent  territory.  The  gener-  \  J 

ou*  co-operation  of  the  diplomatic  and  con-  If 

sularoffice*  of  the  United  States  has  Inreti  pana 

assured  by  the  Department  of  State,  and  /  > 

previous  publicity  of  the  enterprise  will  also  fr 

l>e  given  through  the  leading  newspaper* 
of  the  important  commercial  cities  of  Latin  ;f 

America.  Special  provision  has  been  made  *.) 

for  the  exhibition  and  demonstration  of 
goods.  cL 

To  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  the  I1 

Opportunities  afforded  by  this  Commercial  Cruise,  xNTOfOGASTA.ii 
write  at  once  for  details  and  make  your  plans  now.  ;  I 

Tourist  Parties  Invited  —  Ample  Accom*  j) 

modations  for  Ladies.  Address:  V  1  y 

Travel  Department  fJ  d 

The  Fidelity  Trust  Co.  -n 

200  N.  Charlea  St.f  Baltimore,  Md.  Jy 

or  Your  Steamship  Agent.  ( 
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•AtTiMoae  • 


KINGSTON®  CJ>AN  JUSM 

If  /  7 


GUAIRA 

PUUTT*  or  5PAIN 

COlOMtiA 


.•CALLAO 


HOLLCNDO 


PERNAMflUCOq 
BAHIA  j) 


VALPARAISO 


RIO  JAKCIRO 
SANTOS/.^#- 


iUCROS 

AlRiSfc 


jmTtl 


GIFTS 


Wbm  In  doubt  as  to  what  tu  give 

ask  to  see  th*-  ROHLSON  LINE 
at  th*  ipccially  thopi  or  send 
for  our  book  of  Dainty, Thought- 


^4?  V™"*5 

6-^7  FIRST  MORTGAGES 

%  I  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

N»*t  I  On  improved  buoioeat  and  retidentJal  prop¬ 
erty,  «»n  c«m»rrvative  so’ '  margin.  We  have  had  it  year*” 
p»l*erirn*  r  in  thU  field;  reference#  lurnhbed  If  dealred.  lirlm 


ful  Gi/ta.  It  illustrate*  In  an  interesting  way  the  work  tu  he  approved  by  leading  attorney*.  Correspondence  Invited. 


of  New  England  gentlewomen  for  grnile  folk  every- 

wher  l  oHLSON  S  SHOPS  AND  STL  DIOS. 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  Dept.  LD. 


6%  FIRST  FARM 
MORTGAGES 

Amounts  to  suit  your  needs 


w  — —  -  —  —  —  fnutd  «iih 

_  Secured  by  rich  agricultural  land  in  /rt//  T***e* 

|  the  fertile  Northwest  *ouh  three  to  f 
I  five  times  amount  of  loan.  \t  year- 
I  «P*ri*rn.« wiUiuut Uicloidof adolLtr.  •J"*",**1** 
M,^t  )  “Were  Right  on  the  Ground  "and  minor,  kipow 

know  conditions  thoroughly.  Write  Coaster,  locu* 
f>7  for  Booklet  "A*’  and  cur-  -  *taie,  tripod  *k 

V,  rent  list  of  ofieringa.  VV 

/0  E.  J.  Lander  A  Co.  ■  -  »66  00 

OroadforS.  HD  ijly 

C«L  ISA*  fS  Vf)))) 

Capital  tad  ftarvias  *400.000  ▼  I 


^uy.  m  ne 


HAlMtR  AND  PAI  MEH.  Jacksonville.  Ha. 

■  i  ^ iiruklst 

h  ‘"a 

mm  Ce**n  CcoUnxtaa^h 

■ 1 "  % 

•  •  *  *  •  % 

*  “OH  UA.ihx.tf  M 

S  “f  1  ern^  per  picrorv,  m 
m*n  i*u«,  and  ko<la  la  dayl  gfc*.  ■ 

■  T«n*l-SwHH»  Amjlmri  SamlOr  u4  I 

inCJlmLt7m.  I  &«!««  AmuUM  Wfa  I 

l/iu}prc«  Pkteisl  P«$<tii£ja.  An  call  re  trip  oi  wr^ki  M 
,h.>n»r  D  -c-  1  «■'  "  •  cm  «*  ul«n  “>  «**  artrldfe.  M 
\  c*  rn Art  »v.hm  Oae  SI m tarnwnvfS liiHi*$su**aiiag *aaa»  m 

wVrm,  Lnowr\  orti  -  / 

Co  lit- r.  k>  u \  m m  SUatsSes*’  3lu  I  1‘T'lc^iuf.  Coin  lei*,  M 
fc-ale,  leti.  d.^i  a.nrr  Uian  any  M 

cu,  eti.  CoMlMe.  cai&era  ever  im  «.U,rd.  m 

S-pki  PbOs  Pratel  U  S 
soap.  *66.00.  Warm  Pirti.  L  L.  H 
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Sleep  Out  of  Doors 

If  you  have  one  or  mure  win* lows  in  your  bedroom, 
you  •  an  deni  in  the  open  air.  Our  "S*ntquo  Window 
Tent”  enable*  you  to  do  till*.  FilJ  any  window. 
)Jut  in  or  lakm  out  in  two  minute*.  No  fastening*. 
Window  w4i  holds  it.  Pries  $15.00  complete  ready 
for  use.  Write  for  particulars  to — • 

SANITARIUM  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

411  Washington  Street.  Battle  Creek.  Michigan 


BULBS 

Send  today  for  your  share 
of  these  lovely  Thorburn 
Tulip  Bulbs: 

12  selected  bulbs  for  25c 
30  selected  bulbs  for  50c 

Posttfs  prepaid 

LMRST  tulip  bulb#  the  pick  of  the  crop 
1  recently  received  from  the  best  growers  in 
Holland. 

A  SK  u»  also  to  send  you  our  1014  ButbCaimtoc* 
*  *  It  is  rich  in  just  the  sort  of  garden  infor¬ 
mation  you  will  most  appreciate.  And  it  is  free. 

J.M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

Establish  ad  1502 

53  L  Barclay  Street,  New  York 


Nurse  Baby  and  Drink 
Holstein  Cows’  Milk 

Nurse  your  baby,  und  its  chances  for  life  and  future 
health  will  be  ten  times  greater  than  if  it  Is  bottle-fed. 
You  should  dunk  freely  of  purebred  registered  Holstein 
cows'  milk. 

Nurse  baby  at  regular  times,  but  never  more  than 
once  in  two  hours.  Give  baby  all  the  cool  boiled  watrr 
it  wants. 

If  you  cannot  nurse  your  baby,  get  purebred  Holstein 
cows'  milk,  and  a*k  your  physician  as  to  its  modifica¬ 
tion.  Keep  the  milk  cold,  covered,  and  clean. 

We  say  “purebred  Holstein  cows'  milk.”  It  is  nearest 
to  the  human  mother  s  milk,  digests  easily,  and  imparts 
to  the  child  the  vitality  and  strength  that  are  peculiar 
to  this  breed  of  black -and  white  cattle.  Holstein  milk  is 
light  -colored .  Don't  imagine  yellow  milk  is  better,  far  it  isn’t. 

If  baby  is  u*  k.  vomits  or  has  diarrhoea.  stop  feeding, 
give  b>iled  water,  and  wtvi  for  a  physk  taa. 

Mid  lor  our  Fast  booklet.  ‘  The  Mory  of  Holstein  Milk  * 


H  OLSTON  -  FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
1  \*trlcan  Bldg-  Br.MIcboro.  Vtrmuol 


hardly  realized  in  Great  Britain.  From 
the  Russian  frontier  a  continuous  series  of 
victories  is  reported;  the  Austrian  with¬ 
drawal  in  Galicia  is  explained  very  much 
in  the  same  way  as  was  the  Allies'  retreat 
in  France,  while,  strangely  enough,  the 
German  check  and  retreat  from  the  Marne 
are  received  almost  with  relief,  since,  as  was 
reported  to  me,  there  was  among  many 
people  a  filling  that  the  German  armies 
were  being  ’too  successful,*  and  that  a 
temporary  setback  of  this  kind  was 
necessary  to  prevent  the  troops  from  be¬ 
coming  overconfident  and  careless.  The 
most  popular  event  in  the  whole  war  has 
been  the  anp-aranee  of  the  ‘secret*  siege- 
guns,  to  which  is  attributed  the  German 
success  before  Liege,  Namur,  and  Mau- 
beuge.  In  the  popular  mind  there  is  a  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  fetish  which  appears  almost 
startlingly  childish. 

“To  a  certain  extent  it  is  admitted  that 
the  losses  have  been  heavy.  But  this,  it 
is  said,  has  Itucn  compensated  for  by 
victory,  and  the  reserve  strength  of  the 
people  has  hardly  yet  been  tapped.  A 
significant  commentary  on  this  assertion 
is  the  fact,  openly  admitted,  that  school¬ 
boys  of  10  and  17  years  of  age  are  being 
called  up  into  the  ranks.  One  thing  must 
be  admitted.  Apart  from  the  problem  of 
unemployment,  which  apitears  to  have 
got  beyond  the  resources  even  of  German 
ingenuity,  and  which  will  only  begin  to 
make  itself  felt  in  its  real  horror  as  winter 
coiucs  on,  the  civilian  side  of  the  war 
service  S4«ems  to  have  been  admirably 
organized.  According  to  what  was  seen  by 
Dutch  visitors,  there  is  hardly  a  woman, 
rich  or  inior,  who  has  not  got  her  special 
work.  The  hospital  service  is  said  to  bo 
in  every  way  excellent,  and  innumerable 
private  houses  have  been  given  up  volun¬ 
tarily,  either  as  hospitals  or  as  convalescent 
homes  for  the  nurses  themselves." 

The  letter  pertaining  to  conditions  in 
Franco  comes  from  Paris.  Here  conditions 
at  the  end  of  September  bad  so  much  im¬ 
proved.  the  outlook  for  commerce  and  in¬ 
dustry  being  brighter,  that  the  removal  of 
the  Government  to  Bordeaux  seemed  to 
la*  quite  unnecessary.  Following  are  items 
from  this  letter; 

"Throughout  August  supplies  reached 
Paris  with  remarkable  regularity,  con¬ 
sidering  the  immense  strain  imposed  on 
the  railways  by  tho  transporting  of  troops. 
The  remarks  I  made  in  my  last  letter  about 
the  cheapness  of  food  still  holds  good,  and, 
in  fact,  the  food  position  is  steadily  im¬ 
proving.  The  possibility  of  reviving  nor¬ 
mal  commercial -and  industrial  activity  is 
receiving  continually  the  closest  attention. 
As  to  trade  in  general,  home  trade  is  n- 
covering  slightly,  in  spite  of  the  ravages 
of  tho  enemy,  and  overseas  trade,  thanks 
to  the  safety  at  sea  provided  by  the  British 
fleets,  should  improve  gradually. 

"The  most  formidable  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  repairing  the  machinery  of  com¬ 
ment*  is  the  moratorium  and  the  exag¬ 
gerated  extent  to  which  the  banks  apjw.tr 
to  be*  availing  themselves  of  its  provisions. 

“The  recent  census  showed  that  there 
were  18.000,000  people  occupied  in  in¬ 
dustry,  comment*,  and  agriculture.  Of 
these,  mobilization  has  drawn  away  3,- 
000,000.  Five-sixths  an*  left,  and  it  in 
essential  for  themselves  and  for  the  State 
that  they  should  cam  their  livelihood  in 
their  trade,  and  so  increase  the  productive¬ 
ness  of  the  country.  Among  the  15.0UO,- 
000  there  are  many,  of  course,  such  as 
railway  employees,  agricultural  lal»on*rs, 
jM>rtera,  etc.,  whom*  employment  con¬ 
tinues  more  or  less  as  usual.  Millions, 
however,  an*  normally  engaged  in  manu¬ 
facture,  and  it  should  Ik*  far  easier  than  in 
Germany  to  provide  n*mu iterative  labor 
for  them.  To  this  end  a  whole  host  of 
schemes  lias  lawn  set  on  foot." 


ELAM  G.  HESS, 


Hess  .£*  — 
Paper-Shell*" 
PECANS 


Send  me 
$2  today 


I  wOl  mail,  pr* 
p*ki.  a  21  04 

lt»ck**e  of  ike  non 
JtildOm  »a#t  nuiii 
tioutnuu  frown — M#m 

P*prr -Shell  Pecan*.  fr**h  from  the  plantation.  Av 
rj  age  ■ Ur  a  third  Uf|tf  than  the  above  cut-  Shell, 
eawly  opened  try  hand  without  nut -cracker.  Emy 
shell  guaranteed  full  of  meal  easily  removed  whole. 
The  ideal  nut  for  1  haakag  ivtag. 

EAT  SIX  AT  MY  RISK 
fit  your  |2  hack,  if  dkntiM.  by  ntumlaf  bal¬ 
ance  within  10  d*yi  alter  we  mailed  package. 

Bo.  ]».  Man  helm. 
Lancaster  Co.,  t a. 

r*. 


REIDS  GENUINE  RAZORHACK 

Smillifield  Va.  Hams 

coo# to  a  ssr/A*#r  o  */vv 


No  other  ham  approach**  la  dehraev  ■ 
genuine  Smlthftelil  Kuuttark  a> 
Tile  Virginia  rook"  pnrptfM  ihrtn  T  i*er 
are  Me  the  pound-  i>Jua  75c  the  ham  for  cooking 
•4/cb  v  to  1 8  lb«.  Hama  shipped  uncooked  If  dcetmS 
Fur  Oh*  tnfvrm  tt  nm  an  rejunt. 

A.  PACK  REID  BALTIMORE.  MO 


You  Can  Weigh 

Exactly  What 

You  Should 


women 

built  up  a*  many  more 
— #clentifuall>.  naturally,  without 
drug*.  In  the  privacy  of  their  own 
room*;  1  can  build  up  your 
vitality— at  the  tame  if  me  I 
•lengthen  your  heart  Bit  ion; 
ran  teach  yon  to  breath*’,  to 
atamL  to  walk  and  to  correct 
aucb  ailments  a*  art 
torpid  Uver.  constipation. 

gestloa.  etc. 

Oar  p.psl  wrOri*  M|  welch  U  It*. 

and  I  e  n  i#«full?  h 


BROWN’S 

Bronchial 

TROCHES 


never  fatal  to  instantly  relieve  hoarseness, 
loss  of  voice,  coughs,  irritation  or  sore¬ 
ness  of  the  throat.  They  are  used  ex¬ 
tensively  all  over  the  world  by  promi¬ 
nent  clergymen.  All  public  speakers  and 
singers  find  them  invaluable.  Used  over 
fifty  years  and  still  unrivaled.  Unques¬ 
tionably  the  most 

Convenient  and  Effective 
Cough  Remedy 

You  ran  use  them  freely  with  perfect  safety  a* 
they  cun  tain  no  opiate*  or  other  harmful  drug'-. 
Always  keep  a  bo*  in  the  house  ready  for  u«e. 
Carry  them  in  your  purse  or  vest  porkeL  They 
are  aold  everywhere  in  boica — never  in  bulk. 

Friers  04c,  iot  and  $IJJU 
&impfr  smtfree  on  request 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON 

Boston,  Mass. 


HOME  WATER  WORKS 
Sialf  Days  Trial.  Ot  bar 
*«  low.  for  h and  'or 
pow»f  Wnlefornewwiy  [  rl  nQ 
Sailing  PUn  36  OC  it  how  VjjgC 

MWLMX  WAT  in  WOUKI.  a.4T..*w«  i 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 


IN  TIIE  WEST 

October  22. — General  Joffre  reports  the 
Allied  line  solid  between  Nieuport. 
where  the  Belgians  arc,  and  Ypres.  A 
German  effort  to  reach  the  Oise  from 
the  Somme  is  successfully  checked. 

October  21. — The  Allies  claim  to  have  re- 
laken  Lille,  while  the  Germans  announce 
successes  to  the  west  of  Lille  and  north¬ 
west  along  the  Yser  ('anal.  German 
troops  are  reported  south  of  Dixmude. 

October  24. — In  the  Argonne  region  the 
French  announce  the  seizure  of  Melzi- 
court,  a  village  commanding  the  roads 
to  the  Aisne  valley. 

Ortober  25. — The  Germans  nre  crossing 
the  Yser  Canal,  between  Nieuport  and 
Dixmude,  pushing  lack  the  Belgians. 

October  20. — Tho  at  present  across  the 
Yser,  the  Germans  are  unable  to  pro¬ 
ceed  farther  toward  the  coast  or  to 
reach  Dunkirk.  Nor  do  violent  night 
attacks  along  the  line  from  1 41  Bas*4e 
to  the  Somme  meet  with  success. 

October  27. — Allied  gainR  are  reports! 
south  of  Dixmude,  between  Ypres  ami 
Roulers,  and  in  the  Vosges.  In  the 
Vosges,  it  is  claimed,  the  Germans  have 
licen  pushed  back  into  Alsace. 

October  28. — Following  the  repulse  of 
two  severe  night  attacks,  Paris  an¬ 
nounces,  the  German  offensive  lietween 
Dixmude  and  Nieuport  is  moderating. 


Double  handle  makes 
if  easier  fo  operate 


The  cleaner 
which  is 

NOT 

built  like 
a  broom  / 


Instant 
control  with 
thumb  and 


Western  nSf&tmmm 

. .  _  ,  ml 


Vacuum  Cleaner 


A  new  model  No.  11 — different  powerful — 
most  convenient.  The  first  vacuum  cleaner  to 
get  away  from  broomhandle  design.  Guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  world's  largest  distributors  of  elec¬ 
trical  supplies.  Dust  bag  rests  naturally  on  a 
light,  rigid  frame  which  makes  handling  easy. 
The  cleaner  hangs  on  hook  in  closet  when 
not  in  use. 

Before  you  buy  any  cleaner  write  for  details 
and  pictures  of  this  latest  model.  You  will 
save  money  and  get  fullest  satisfaction. 
Write  for  booklet  No.  2-D. 


IN  THE  EAST 

October  23. — Petrograd  announce*  details 
of  the  Battle  of  the  Vistula,  between 
Noyoe  Goorgioviesk  and  Ivangorod. 
lasting  from  OctolxT  7  to  1H,  with  the 
hotti^t  fighting  on  the  13th.  The 
Russian  force  of  1 .000,000  claims  to  have 
routed  the  German  tiOO.OOO  by  a  ilank 
attack  to  tho  north.  The  victors  an* 
said  to  be  advancing  along  the  IHlicza 
River,  southwest  from  Warsaw. 

Russia  announces  the  capture  of  the 
heights  of  Hadymno,  north  of  Przemysl, 
ou  the  Son. 

Rome  reports  Russian  successes  in  ten 
days  of  desperate  lighting  south  of 

Przcmysl. 

October  26. — Rome  and  Petrngrud  agree 
that  the  Austro-Geminn  Army  in 
Russian  Poland  has  failed  to  make  a 
stand  and  continues  in  Might  westward 
in  the  general  direction  of  Kalicz,  near 
the  Prussian  border.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Germans  an*  evacuating  I»dz. 


lacUdiaf  citfiij 
■•nW  Ur  rUaii 
■•irr  Uraitirf 
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WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

M.M*»r«.r.t.  of  Ik*  6.MQ.0M  “H"  Tdrpk~« 

463  W^t  St..  Nrw  York  Ci»r 

oimm  in  All  Principal  Citim  of  the  United  M 
tale* and  Canada.  Agents  everywhere.  * 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Design*  and  ! jttirvialeu  turnKhed 

Jno.  William*.  Inc.  Bronze  Foundry 
538  Wnl  27lh  Street  New  York 

Wntr  for  out  Illustrated  Booklet.  Free. 


Uill  make  a  •cove  of  your 

i  f.  Mi  l  'a  ..  ic  1  ■mi*,  i-..-  j**t  «>r 

.  -  ii 

t  i  f .  VHF  J Hj 

VMMafjP 

1 

and  built  At  one  co»t.  Will  \  # 

h*at  urdlBAry  ronm  coinfcr-  Ably  \mJfS 
In  lero  VAttArr.  Nu  n«hc*.  JfA 
—  notrriublr. cJcuo  ami  udorkta; 

N  ihe  air.  » — 

'  J  u»t  the  tiling  for  •iiVronm.  On  Ou  FIam 
Im!  fiH>m  .lirj»tirig  »4«»Ccr, 

ill 4k *n u  tm  i»r  roOre,  rtc. 

c  for  t*x*kl*l  Uxlimoniab- 
nrriaHc  »  BUrk  Iron,  -  $1  00 
VJ, **  \  Hr  in,  $1  B0 

*  Ntckrl  Pitted,  $2  0-3 

luofir y  r*fm.<1-<l  if  te turned  la  10  tUf«. 


GENERAL  WAR  NEWS 

October  22. — At  the  opening  of  the 
Prussian  Diet,  among  other  war-bills 
b  passed  one  granting  a  war-credit  of 
*375,0IX).(XX>,  secured  by  treasury  notes 
payable  l*cfore  January  .  1,  1916.' 

Lishon  papers  rej»ort  Portuguese  troops 
to  the  utimlMT  of  26.0CX)  already  at  the 


n  (US'  Aiilrol 


THE  CIA  NT  HEATER  CO..  464  Tv.aU  St..  S,rm,fi.ld, 


KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES 

WATER  SUPPLY.  SEWAGE  PISPi§SL.  — 


front  in  Fran<w,  tho  their  exact  position 
is  concealed  by  the  censors. 

October  23. — Tokyo  reports  that  the 
Japanese  bombardment  of  Tsing-tao 
has  begun. 

October  24— The  British  Admiralty  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  destroyer  Iindgtr  has 
rammtNl  and  sunk  a  German  submarine 
off  the  Dutch  coast. 

It  is  announced  that  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Maritz’a  rebellion  in  South  Africa  lias 
lieen  practically  quelled  by  force.  No 
notice  is  taken  of  the  Colonel's  request 
to  surrender  with  honor. 

October  27. — The  British  Colonial  Office 


electric  light 

MAKE  COUNTRY 
FFlClENT.  HEALTHFUL 


LIVING 

COMFORTABLE 


Cive  tcmcc  equal  to  the  best  PUBLIC  tmUTIES  PLANTS  ia  cities.  Vacuum  Oeanin*  Refrigerating 
Washing  Machines.  Cream  Separators.  Chores,  etc-,  driven  from  one  engine  or  motor.  Siaruz.  CanruT, 
EmaaaiCAL.  Last  a  life- time.  Any  from  a  cottage  to  a  palace.  Send  for  bulletin  61  on  any  subject 
KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES  CO.,  Formerly  Kcwioce  Water  Supply  Co,  Kcwance*  III 

Factor**  KCVANtL  ILL.  •*  LANC45TTK.  FA.  ktok  Odk m  tt*  Y0FK  sad  CHICAGO  DtALOS  VfZMTWBTi 


Google 
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M-f- _  --  *V" M  !\C 

Successful 

Treatment 

Nbb>^KJ  of 

TUBERCULOSIS 

I )c|k*hiIs  ii|m»ii  proper  cure  in  n  suita¬ 
ble  climate.  Albiiquen|U«%  tin-  Heart 
of  the  Well  Country.  |jo*Hcwtra  the 
desirable  qualities  of  low  humidity  and 
IhrIi  altitude  as  does  no  other  spot  in 
the  West  or  South'*  n»t.  Agricultural 
development  and  rnilruiul  facilities  ac¬ 
count  for  the  comparatively  low  cost  of 
living  and  a  met  rojwiliUn  development. 
.Sanatoria  and  health  seekers’  accom¬ 
modations  unexcelled.  Magnificent 
opportunities  for  investment  and  ability. 

For  attractive  booklet  descriptive  of 
climate,  etc.,  address 

HEALTH  DEPARTMENT 

Commercial  Club 

ALBUQUERQUE,  NEW  MEXICO 


learns  from  tin1  (Jovornor-General  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  that  men  and 
equipment  art*  In-inn  eommandwred  in 
north  Orange  Fn-e  State  by  the  author¬ 
ity  of  Ceiieral  «!«•  Wet  and  in  western 
Transvaal  by  the  command  of  General 
Beyers,  to  oppose  the  British  forces. 

October  28. — London  announces  that 
Oeneral  Bevers’s  n-l>el  command  has 
b*s-n  completed  v  nmt*sl  by  the  forces 
under  General  Botha. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 

October  26. — The  Carranza  ultimatum  to 
the  Aguas  Calient**s  eonferenoe  is  made 
public.  It  includes  demands  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Villa's  retirement  to  private  lib*; 
General  Zapata's  relinquishment  of  his 
army  and  abandonment  of  hostilities; 
and  the  future  eligibility  of  General 
Carranza  to  election  to  the  Presidency. 

British  Ambassador  Sir  Cecil  Spring- 
Rice,  in  a  communication  to  the  State 
Department,  assures  this  Government 
of  England's  intention  to  treat  our 
commerce  with  the  utmost  considera¬ 
tion,  but  urg«-s  that  in  every  ca-e  ships 
under  American  n-gistry  liave  the 
ultimate  destination  of  their  eargix-s 
clearly  designated. 

Twenty-four  men  arc  found  guilty  of 
high  ’treason  in  the  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  the  Austrian  Archduke 
Ferdinand.  Serajevo,  where  the  trial 


is  taking  place,  is  at  this  time  uadi* 
bombardment  by  the  Servian-Montco-- 
grin  troops. 

The  British  Government  releases  tL- 
Standard  Oil  tank  ship  BriiuhUa. 

October  27. — Carranza’s  demands  for  I 
retirement  of  Villa  and  Zupota  ar 
rejected  by  the  Aguas  (’alien tea  confid¬ 
ence,  after  a  protracted  discussion. 

DOMESTIC 

WASHINGTON 

October  22. — Piqued  at  the  rejection 
the  emerge  no- -currency  proposal  f 
the  relief  of  the  cotton  situatf 
Congressmen,  led  by  Senator  Hok* 
Smith,  attempt  a  general  filibuster.  Tl 
War  Revenue  Bill  is  crowded  throur 
Imth houses,  but  adjournment  is  blocks 

October  24. — Congn*ss  adjourns. 

OENERAL 

October  22. — A  five-inch  rainfall  near  $• 
Antonio,  Texas,  destroys  200  hou~ 
render*  2,000  people  honuden,  an 
causes  the  deaths  or  fifteen. 

OetoWr  27. — A  double  explosion  in  ll- 
Franklin  Coal  Company’s  min«‘  »’ 
Royalton,  Illinois,  traps  106  miner-  L- 
bind  a  wall  of  fire,  leaving  little  bop 
of  rescue. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED 


Winter  Trips 
and  Cruises 


Salesmen  making  smalj  towns  should  carry 
our  ta*t  belling  |mm  krt  side -lint.  Spec mI  m!m 
plan  allowing  return  «>1  unsold  go<*ii  nukes 
qukk  cast  sale*.  #5  00  comm** non  on  each 
artier.  $4>  00  to  #15.00  daily  Ptoftl  #«»r  lull  time, 
something  Nrt*.  Write  lor  outfit  In-diT. 
Onfield  Mfg.  Co..  2UH  Sigel  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


FOR  THE  FEET 

II  you  Are  su^rrlng  from  trouble-  with  v 
tret — weak  '*r  Lndtgtt  «k>wn  srrbrt  wr%b 
sprained  ankles.  buuaons.  oe  oUloawd  ip 
send  far  our  (took  let.  It  whang  how  st  l 
row.  yotl  am  relieve  your  loot  trouhin 
remov  ing  the  cau»  write  lor  it  now 
NATHAN.  99  Reade  St..  New  York  Ch 


Jr  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Cgnter  of  Winter  out-of-door 
life  in  the  Middle  South. 

Four  excellent  Hatch  men y  cottage* 
—The  Carolina  opens  inform¬ 
ally  Nov.  1 0,  Form<*lly  Nov.  20. 
Holly  Inn.  Berkshire  sod  Harvard 
open  early  in  .-A 


HAVANA 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Interesting  and  restful,  because  of 
the  i  ate  mating  charms  of  tropical  life 
and  climate.  Excellent  hotels. 

Saint*  N  no.  New  York  each  TkurwUy 
and  Saturday  at  aooa  Through  rata  to 
Ida  of  Pttca.  Santiago,  car. 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
a-d  e*(4|>c  Lined  (irudgeiy  l*«r  hie.  1*eani 
the  Colics  lion  HnMnrss.  Limited  field;  lit¬ 
tle  cocuiwtition.  Ira  opportunities  m>  prof¬ 
itable  Send  lor  ''Pointer*'*  1-kUy. 

AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE. 

50  Mate  Street,  Ih-trott,  Mich. 


PROFITABLE  LITTLE  FARMS'*' 
.iiMLah  Valley  n|  Vugmu.  5  and  lOacrr  - 
#rM)  and  U|>.  easy  term*  *<».«|  |«.  it. 
We.  poultry  ar>d  live  »t««ck  fountp  I 
hsl  other  (arms  Send  In#  literatus 
F.  \jk  l'jumf.  Agr1!  Agt  K.  g  \V  Ri 
Arcade  Bldg.,  Roanoke.  Va 


DUPLICATING  DEVICES 


FLORIDA— Four  Room  FU  RNI>H  > 
CVI  TACK.  Lake  Frngt,  *  1  v#  acaa^n  m 
ORANGE  GROVE  For  S.,e. 

C  M  STOKE*. 

110  Mass.  Ave..  N.  W.  Waihingio*  t>  ' 


THE  "'UNIVERSAL'*  DUPLICATOR  will 
reproduce  50  perfect  copm  of  anything  made 
with  typewriter.  pencil  in  ten  rnmui*  • 
Experience  unnecenairy  Simple,  clean.  \u 
glue  or  gelatine.  Letter  Sire  IS  15.  Write  (or 
booklet  G  RfcFA  ES  DUPLICATOR  CO.. 
Miia.  419  Park  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa- 


Bakav  chgula.  cKartmng 
bathmg.  boating.  I  aim,  pJ 

5.5.  HAVANA  10.000 T. 
5  3.  SARATOGA  lO.OOOTt 

M  •Kilt  Mm  g#w  } 


Dml  AND  FI.A.  Heihhitil.be* 

^  i.r  .grv^.%e  Art  * 
ter  resort;  best  all  year  'mtiod  In*  I 
•nation  ami  descriptive  literature  fr  -rn 
reury  Utilities*  League  LkeLand.  i  » 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTFiT  AND  PAV. 

Advice  and  Look*  lire  Hignsri  rglaraticei 
Hetireagita.  Promptness  aM«:iru.  Ste«d 
•ketch  or  nv-tdel  lor  Iree  seircii. 

Waivjn  E.  Cols  Man.  W  ashington,  D.  C. 


TYPEWRITER  BARGAINS 


GENUINE  TYPEW  RIT!  R  PU 
GAINS,  no  matter  wtut  make.  (i" 

lower  t  rices  and  easiest  terra*  W  r.*» 
bargatu  lint  and  tllu*tr*ted  catalogue  It  I 
Peabody,  ^4  Devondurc  St..  Ikwi.w.,  kl* 


COINS— STAMPS 


STAMP  ALBUM  and  *^0  |»n*tage  stantna 
Irom  the  WAR  ZONE,  only  k.  .UiKX  I  S 
WANTED.  Li^t*  Free.  WK  BUY 

STAMPS  HUSSMAN  STAMP  CO. 
St-  lamia.  Missouri. 


Plays.  Vaudeville  Sketches.  M<>e»  I  4 
Dialogues.  Si»rak  era  Minstrel  Matentl  * 
_  .  RfdtitiotH,  l  abkiMi  Drttg  Mgg  t  p« 

landard  Dictionary  every  day  through  Entertainmems  for  all** vamui  M*k 
li  .V  h|r-and  then  turn  it  aver  to  In*  Goods.  I^atge  Catalog  Free  T.S. 
in.  Inf  t/Uir  It nrnt.  I  SON  &  CO.,  Dn>l  S«.  Chiaco 


CUNARD  LINE,  21-24  Suit  SL,  N.Y 


An  Exceptional  Opportunity 

to  represent  an  old-established  tourist  firm 
as  local  agent  and  to  orgauiac  parties  lor 
foreign  travel.  f#Vi U /#r  farthwJart. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  St  CO. 

192  Csagref  stmasl  Home  Boetsa.  Mast. 


It  U  It  EA  U  OF 

E7  University  Travel 


Develop  your  ‘TOWER  and  PERSONALITY” 

-  Tiie  man  who  can  sjx'iik  with  ease  anil  con- 
fidence  WINS.  He  can 

Wfytf  Cw«  a  rale  DcBvcr  an  After  Dinner  b 

JhR  Addmn  a  Boar>l  Muting  IVopA-e  a  Toa«t 

Make  a  PoUtical  Speech  Tel!  a  Story  Entertaining!) 

■t  Send  today  frr  Grenville  Kleiw’a  new  book.  "HOW  T> 1 
^  DEVELOP  POWER  AND  PERSONALITY.”  l2ao.  rUb 
11.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.40. 

FUNK  a  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 


M  now  have  ommrtimity 
oceji.'iin  lor  friri  iish*D 

A  ^  -niletfu-  Muir  *•!  W 
iUv«  to  (hr  i  oi  tinent  <»l 
Romance,  of  4  tpimrtiH 
111'%',  n(  |n1eV*'4tii»UAl 
prai  r  Sail  III  Jail tLiry 
•  kill  »IIN  IVISI  K4RV  with  Kalph  t  TowU 
19  TRINITY  PLAIT.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


SOUTH 

AMERICA 


THE  ItlGGS  SANITARIUM.  Aslirii'.Se. 
N  C.«  dvr*  *ii«cial  advauugc*  to  isivjluis 
from  the  North  diiriug  L  e  winter.  Select 
rhronk  caac*  — tio  tn  emili»*i*  Up-Ukdate 
equipment,  all  rational  Rgthorff  No 
dr.igs  II ‘-me  cctaitorts.  moderate  charges 
Pamphlet 


IT’S  SOUTH  AMERICA  NOW 


I  (eJMlIlnl  nlip*  in  Ihc  *orM  f  luiuir, 
'-ry.  HrrtHt,  IaI  K.jfe  Toan  in  Hr»xtl, 
nllM  and  all  South  Anirrinan  iwUnts  via 
•  mat  anal  IC’ mi# Aw  fruitier  ‘"CT*. 

—  Taari  MS  tAwciR.  PrttAsffk.  fa. 


South  America.  Panama  Canal.  Alaska. 
>un  Francisco  Exposition.  Booklet  ready. 

Te»gW  Tam.  IttTrmart  Stmt.  Mia. 
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Panama  California 


Your  Opportunity  to  see  California  and 
Her  Great  Exposition 

Celebrating  the  Opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

SOMETIME  during  1915  you  will  contem¬ 
plate  a  trip  —  to  lake  or  mountain,  sea¬ 
shore  or  camp. 

All  the  fun.  the  recreation,  the  health  you 
count  upon  will  be  yours,  plus  a  wealth  of  knowl¬ 
edge  on  the  garden  spot  of  America,  if  you  come 
to  California  and  her  great  expositions,  San  Diego 
and  San  Francisco. 

1915  is  the  “year  of  decision  "  and  California  is  the  land 
of  opportunity.  You  don’t  know  all  that  this  life  holds  for 
you  until  you  have  seen  Southern  California. 

When  the  cold  wind*  chill  you  to  the  bo  nr,  and  tin*  fl.rwrts  and 
gra**  are  gone  at  home,  pack  a  trunk  and  bring  the  family  to  San 
Diego.  Take  advantage  of  l hr  luw  railroad  rate*.  You  can  live  In 
San  Dirgn  cheat*?  than  you  can  at  home,  whether  you  ftay  a  week 
or  a  lifetime. 

Perhaiw — very  likely  in  fact—  you  will  find  here  freedom  from  your 
struggle  lor  financial  irviependrnce. 

And  the  Exposition  I  San  Diego  has  built  an  expedition  which  does  not 
remotely  resemble  any  other  expedition  pa*t  or  nrrsmt.  It  is  a  dream  city 
of. the  old  world — a  paradise  of  multi-colored  flower*  and  verdant  foliage. 
It  U  a  big  Garden  of  Eden  in  which  are  massed  the  countertnut  of  all  the 
wonder  spots  you  ever  taw  in  your  life  or  picture. 

The  building*  are  low— of  Spanish  Mission  architecture.  Purple  bougain¬ 
villea  and  dinging  rose*  of  every  hue  diinb  to  rug-draped  bidconies.  Flocks 
of  > pigeon*  hover  above  the  tower*,  where  mission  bell*  *wing  a*  in  day*  of 
old.  Long  shaded  restful  arcade*,  with  here  and  there  a  Spanith  dancing 
girl  with  tier  tinkling  tambourine  or  caxUuvet ,  blend  with  the  picture. 

Three  building*  house  no  row*  of  tiresome  exhibit*  of  finished  product*. 
Instead  they  throb  with  action.  The  development  of  manufacturing  a*  a 
•cience  i§  shown.  Apparatus,  machinery,  tool*,  instrument*  from  the  big 
plant*  of  tbe  world  have  been  C ran* planted  to  ahow  you  bow  the  thing*  you 
use  and  wear  and  eat  are  made. 

There'*  a  I o- acre  model  farm,  where  you  can  get  the  fact*  and  figure*  for 
that  little  place  you  have  been  dreaming  about  for  the  future.  A  tea 
plantation,  and  a  thousand  other  marvel*  which  you  wouldn't  mis*  for  the 
world.  Think  of  mining  it  all  and  having  to  get  it  second-hand  from  your 
friend*  who  taw. 

Five  hundred  mile*  to  the  North  He*  San  Francisco  where  during  the 
greater  part  of  101  swill  b«  held  another  Exposition,  also  celebrating  t  lie 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal .  presenting  to  the  world  many  features  differing 
from  the  Exposition  Beautiful— the  two  supplementing  one  another.  When 
California  celebrate*,  the  Golden  State's  enthusiasm  requires  two  outlet*. 

This  i*  your  opportunity  to  we  California— San  Diego.  Lo*  Angeles. 
Riverside  and  San  Francisco.  To  see  the  Grand  Canyon  on  your  way  out. 
and  Yellowstone  Park  on  your  way  back.  The  railroads,  the  hotel*  and 
exposition  have  all  combined  to  make  it  easy  for  you. 

A  tk ycur  rmtlroad tuhet for  t*g/+iUt  th*m 

Get  Your  Ticket  for  San  Diego 


•*  H  accr  1o  qiM 
tu.  Oh  t  F.spina, 
Nunes  imuilr," 

— Cerxanles 


1915 

All 


“To  do  what 
tbou.O  Spain,  did 
never  dream.''  Vpar 
—LrraHU*  1  C<II 
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KUCICNR  ro\V».ES 
Famous  Hom).  A  member  of 
t Ik*  original  |fco*to«»un«.  and  a 
great  favorite  throughout  the 
country. 

"For  m«  Tuxedo  is  the  one 
oH  around  tuiiable  tobacco .  It 
make*  pipe  §mnhmg  a  real  plea- 
gure,  a  real  comfort,  and  a  real 
help  to  me. " 


CHARI. KS  SCllWtlNLtR 

Master  printer.  Printerof 

a‘CosiTiopulitan."  "Ilnsrst’s,'* 
••McClure's”  and  other  period* 
i  cals. 

" Tuxedo  thoroughly  xatixhex 
me.  More  than  that .  it  hag  made 
my  pipe-emoking  a  great  plea • 
sure  and  comfort.  ” 


Coorrmrnt  poach.  inner-  r  Famous  green  tm,  witk  gold  i  n 
lined  with  moisture-proof  paper  dC  lettering, curved  to  fit  pocket  1  vC 

In  Tin  Humidor*.  40c  and  80c.  In  Clou  Humidor* ,  50c  and  90c 


SAMPLE 

TUXEDO 

FREE- 

Scndm  li cntiin 

stamps  f  ir  pu*t- 

gge  and  we'll 
mail  y  ou  prepaid 
a  souvenir  tin  of’ 
Ti  isno  tobacco 
to  snr  p  *  nt  in 
U.S.  A.  Addre  . 

TUXEDO 
PI  PAR  I  Ml  NT 

Kin*  1 1  So 

i  i 

New  York 


JOHN  COKT 

Theatrical  Manager,  mboeon- 
tr^bi  liii k**  number  uf  theatres. 

*7n  my  opinion.  Tuxedo  fe  the 
hegt  pipe  tobacco  a  man  can  buy 
Cool,  mild  and  fragrant.  Tuxedo 
hag  no  equal." 


ALBERT  PAYSOX 
TERHUNE 

Author  of  ’  The  Fighter.” 
'  <  aUb  Conover”  and  other 
stone*. 

**A  man  gmokeg  the  tobacco 
heUkeg.  I  like  Tuxedo." 


UY  P»**ofctTe 


Cheer  Up  Your  Whole  Winter 
With  Tuxedo 

There’s  no  sweeter  time  for  smoking 
Tuxedo  than  Winter-time.  Smoking  seems 
more  cosey,  intimate  and  cockle- warming 
when  you  can  look  out  at  the  mists  and  fog 
over  the  glow  ing  bowl  of  your  fragrant  pipe. 

Begin  this  winter  right— become  friends 
with  Tuxedo— and  you’ll  find  the  long  days 
filled  with  brain-and-body  content.  You’ll 
look  upon  your  work  and  find  it  good. 
Your  nights  will  be  nights  of  sound  and 
wholesome  sleep. 

The  fire  that  burns  the  grains  of  Tuxedo 
will  fill  your  whole  Winter  with  its  rosy  glow. 

cjwxedo 

cChe  Perfect  Tobacco  for  Pipe  and  Cigarette 

Within  the  last  few  years  pipe-smoking  has  be¬ 
come  popular  all  over  the  country;  and  this  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  pipe  is  due  in  great  measure  to  Tuxedo 
and  the  famous  “Tuxedo  Process.”  1  his  original 
process  absolutely  removes  all  bite  and  sting  from 
the  tobacco;  so  that,  if  you  like,  you  can  smoke 
pipeful  after  pipeful  of  Tuxedo  all  day  long. 

Tuxedo  is  a  light,  mild,  naturally  mellow  Ken¬ 
tucky  Burley,  with  a  delicate  aroma  but  a  full  to¬ 
bacco  richness  to  it.  It  has  been  widely,  hut  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  imitated.  Be  sure  you  get  the  original — 
Tuxedo.  Try  it  today. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 


Cl.om.l.  II.  M'TTON 
An  expert  Hillard  player.  \t 

Oit*  It  me  \  h.ini|>»ui]  . 

"Before  I  tried  Tuxedo  I  rare¬ 
ly  gmoked  a  pipe.  Now  I'm  a 
xtcady  pipe  gmoket.  I've  dige ov- 
ered  in  Tuxedo  a  cool  tobacco 
that  gi lex  me  complete  mttxla *  • 
Cion. 


T.  II.  MURNANB 

Pm*.  New  Fn gland  League  of 
Ru  at  bull  i  tub*. 

“’Before  /  gmoked  Tuxedo.  I 
had  to  mix  xeoeral  tobacco i  to¬ 
gether  to  get  <j  Icsor  that  gatig- 
bed  me.  Hut  Tuxedo' •  flavor 
beatx  any  mixture  I  ever  made." 
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THE  REPUBLICAN  REVIVAL 


THE  SOLIDKST  COMFORT  ill  tin*  ••I**** t ion  ivlunu*  is 
givcn,  by  common  editorial  consent,  to  the  Republican*. 
They  Have.  a*  even  their  fires  rowwlc.  gone  fur  toward 
recovery  from  the  disaster  of 
1912.  A  Democratic  majority  of 
117  in  the  House  of  Re  present  a- 
■  tiles  ho*  been  reduced  to  less 
:han  30,  Republican  Governors 
*nd  Senators  have  l>een  elected  in 
♦vend  great  States,  including 
New  York.  Ohio,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania.  and  tin*  Progressive*,  ex- 
'•ept  in  a  few  Western  Sum*, 
have  no  largely  returned  to  their 
,  M  allegiance  as  to  become  tilmost 
•  negligible  factor  in  the  election 
'••turns.  But  Democrats  are  far 
from  aeeeptiug  this  Republieuri 
■wees*  as  a  Democratic  defeat. 

!  v'-reiary  McAHoo  even  uses  the 
•unis  "glorious  victory.”  Demo- 
•mlic  editors  point  out  that  their 
party  retains  a  working  majority 
«  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
‘as  achieved  notable  succ*******  in 
s-v.tuI  State  campaign.'.  As  the 
New  York  B’orW  (Dem.)  and 
forning  Ptml  (Itid.)  take  pains  to 
»te,  the  Demis -rats  are  still  in 
’he  saddle;  the  usual  mid-term 
rawtion  did  its  worst  but  failed 
t*  shake  them  off.  Moreover. 

*oe  their  two  opponents  of 
1912  have  no  generally  reunited, 

•adors  in  Washington  are  ”  point- 
Qg  with  pride”  to  the  fact  that 
hey  have  won  in  what  was  sub- 
-lantially  a  straightaway  test  of  strength  with  a  consolidates! 
►(•position. 

ProgresaiveH  find  little  to  console  them  except  the  over¬ 
timing  victory  of  Governor  Johnson  in  California,  tho  George 
W.  Perkins  and  other  leaders  profess  satisfaction  with  the 
rebuke”  administered  to  the  Wilson  Administration,  and  the 
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Chicago  Po*l  >|N-ak»  for  those  who  mem  to  think  tlml  the  voters 
simply  failed  to  discriminate  Iwt  ween  the  Republican  and 
Pmgrwwivc  programs,  or  deserted  the  ranks  temporarily  to 

strike  effectively  at  Democratic 
economic  (mlicies.  Xews|>apera 
of  nil  parties  agree  that  the  old 
"full  dinner-pair'  argument  was 
effective.  In  many  Eastern 
Stalls,  the  Republicans  made  a 
straight  protection  campaign, 
while  in  general  the  commonest 
Democratic  plea  was,  ‘‘Stand  by 
Wilson.”  Whether  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Wilson  policies,  for¬ 
eign  and  domestic,  brought  on 
the  blow  or  served  to  prevent 
the  catastrophe  from  being  over¬ 
whelming  is  hard  to  say;  both 
opinions  find  able  editorial  pres¬ 
entation,  Mr.  Ilearst's  writers 
sharing  the  first  view  with  many 
Republicans,  and  the  New  York 
Kreiniiy  Post  joining  itH  Demo¬ 
cratic  contemporaries  in  adopting 
the  other.  A  notable  reaction 
from  the  somewhat  evident  radi¬ 
calism  of  recent  years  is  seen  in 
this  election  by  u  number  of 
thoughtful  editors,  and  is  found 
particularly  significant  by  the 
New  York  Times.  As  evidence, 
there  arc  the  recession  of  the 
IVngrcssivc  party  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  conservative  candidates 
in  both  old  parties.  Republicans 
of  approved  regularity  rejoice 
in  the  return  of  "Uncle  Joe" 
Cannon  and  William  B.  McKinley  to  public  life,  and  in  the  n*- 
election.  despite  violent  opposition,  of  such  old-line  Senators  as 
Boies  Penrose,  Jacob  II.  Gallingcr,  and  W.  P.  Dillingham;  tho 
a  picturesque  triumph  of  radicalism  is  the  election  to  Congress 
of  the  first  Socialist  from  the  Eust.  chosen  by  the  voters  of  a 
New  York  East  Side  district,  a  former  Tammany  stronghold. 
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Prohibition  and  suffrage  result*  are  not  generally  considered 
by  t In*  proas  u»  have  any  great  purtizan  significance.  Vet 
evidence  of  a  general  reactionary  tendency  in  this  election  is 
discerned  in  the  small  suffrage  gains.  Nevada  ami  Montana 
gave  the  vote  to  women;  Missouri  ami  Ohio  withheld  it.  as  did 
also  South  Dakota.  North  Dakota,  and  Nebraska,  tho  the  dose 
vote  in  these  States  gives  the  suffragist  workers  hope  of  victory  iu 
the  official  recount.  Advocate#  of  State-wide  prohibition  an¬ 
as  likely  to  1m-  cheered  by  the  fact  that  Arizona,  Oregon,  Wash¬ 
ington.  and  Colorado  went  dry  us  to  1m-  dismayed  by  the  news 
that  Ohio  and  California  emphatically  prefer  to  remain  wet. 

Because  of  the  closeness  of  the  returns  in  a  iiuiiiImt  of  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  exact  Democratic  majority  m  the  IIoih-  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  can  not  yet  1m-  stated.  Deimw-ratie  estimates  place 
it  its  high  as  IK).  Republicans  as  low  as  II.  According  to  the 
New  York  Herald' t  ligurcs  there  will  Im*  'J’3>  Democrat*.  l'.Hi 
Republicans.  7  Progressives,  one  Stieialist.  ami  one  I mie|M-mlellt . 
Senatorial  ran  test#  in  Colorado.  Nevada,  and  Wisconsin  were  in 
doubt  several  day#  after  the  election.  If  the  Democrats  are 
successful  in  these  States,  they  will  have  a  Senate  majority  of 
10.  u  net  gain  of  four. 

To  Republican  paper#  the  Republican  successes  iu  so  many 
Stales  am!  Congressional  district#  mean  just  one  thing  -  a 
rebuke  to  the  Wilson  Administration.  This  is  the  interpretation 
of  such  duilie#  as  tile  New  York  Tribum,  Boston  T ra  uteri  fit, 
Baltimore  A  on  rienn,  Philadelphia  Press,  Pittsburg  tiazrtte-Timm, 
St.  Isniis  Cloth  Dtimural .  and  Sail  Francisco  Chronicle.  Kveli 
the  war.  say  several  of  these  editors,  did  not  prevent  the  voter# 
from  showing  their  disapproval.  tho  they  add  that  it  may  have 
licpt  the  eomb-mnation  from  lieing  more  complete.  Mr.  Wilson, 
declures  the  New  York  Tnbum,  Inis  been  judged  iu  most  of  the 
"big  industrial  and  commercial  States  on  his  record  as  a  di*- 
turla-r  of  business  ami  u  Imibsher  of  prosperity  independently  of 
the  effects  of  the  Kuropcnn  conflict.”  Moreover: 

"It  was  lie  who  warred  on  business,  little  as  will  ms  log.  long 
Is-fore  the  Kuro|M-nn  tighten-  look  it  inlo  their  heads  to  do  the 
same.  .  .  ,  liis  |*olieje*  created  the  unrest  from  which  the  country 
lias  su.Tercd  ever  since  it  t>«s*nme  known  two  year*  ago  that 
the  Democratic  party  had  Imi-ii  n-tonsi  to  power  in  all  the  dc- 
l»art merits  of  the  Government. 

"Yesterday's  elections  were  u  |»opulnr  verdict  against  Mr. 
Wilson’s  attitude  ami  achievements." 

Making  practically  the  same  argument,  the  Boston  Tranteri/ti 
observes  that  the  people  have  iw-en  through  Democracy's  "sham 
slugans,"  and  realize  that  "prosperity  at  home  ha-  proved  to  he 
‘ purely  psychological,'  peace  iu  or  with  Mexico  a  colossal  fake, 
and  'the  netting  of  business'  free  one  of  those  numerous  figure* 
of  sjMM-eh  with  which  Mr.  Wilson  delight#  to  adorn  his  rhetoric." 

Nor  is  this  solely  a  partisan  vicw-|i©int.  Such  dailies  as  the 
New  York  Amcnenn  ilnd.  Detn.b  Timm  (Ind.  Dem.J,  and  Sun 
(Ind.),  Washington  HernUl  l Ind.),  and  Pott  i Ind. I  see  the 
same  |M>pular  vote  of  luck  of  confidence  in  the  l*resiilent  and 
hi*  Administration.  Other  editor#  admit  the  strength  of  the 
rc>M-|lion  against  the  Dein<K*rati<-  tariff  and  other  legislation,  but 
believe  that  the  Prescient'*  rorard  and  personality  saved  In* 
liarty  from  complete  rout.  Such,  for  instance,  is  tin*  view  of  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  Evening  Pott,  anil  Herald,  ami 
the  Newark  Aims.  Several  independent  pa|icr*  also  lay  stress 
on  the  di*ap|Muram-e  of  the  Progressive  party  and  a  feeling  of 
reaciion  against  radical  legislation.  t  policies,  ami  leadership. 
"The  Republican  revival."  say#  the  New  York  Glob*  I  Ind.J,  "is 
not  due  to  Democratic  loss,  bill  to  a  Republican-Progressive 
reunion,  whose  continuance  depends  on  future  circumstances." 
A*  the  Boston  .\>tr#  Bureau  picturesquely  puts  it.  it  is  a  case  of 
"  Kxpiring  Moose  and  Flat  Purses."  In  the  first  ro#p«<rt.  it 
explains,  the  Democrats  have  "simply  lost  a  factitious  ad  vantage 
earlier  mode  a  present  to  them:  the  nuniml  relation  ha#  been 
preiiy  well  restored. ’*  This  pa|>er.  fairly  representative  of  rather 

"insTvativu  but  non-port izan  opinion,  continues: 


“TIu»t  our  polities  can  not  normally  la*  triangular  ha#  now  b**en 
once  again  definitely  established;  there  doe#  not  seem  to  1m-  enough 
of  lasting  vote  power  or  of  definite  issues  outside  of  two  major 
parties.  The  count  in  Pennsylvania,  after  the  Colonel’s  own 
canvass,  and  the  way  in  which  Hulzer,  ms  he  boasts,  has  made 
the  Colonel  'look  like  thirty  cents’  in  New  York,  and  the  col¬ 
lapse  in  the  Bay  State,  all  bespeak  political  demise.  We  an- 
biu-k  to  the  accustomed  dual  basis.  Mr.  Wilson  became  I*r»-#i- 
dent  Wilson  on  .’tH  |ier  cent,  of  the  total  vote;  but  his  goal  in 
1910  must  needs  Im-  very  close  to  51  per  cent.” 

That  under  the  existing  circumstance#  “the  Democratic  |iarty 
should  have  come  so  near  holding  its  own  is."  to  the  New  York 
Evi-n mg  Pott,  "evidence  of  .soundness  and  strength,  ami  gives 
sufficient  ground  for  it  to  face  the  national  contest  «»f  19111  with 
courage."  So.  too,  think  Democrats  standing  high  iu  Adminis¬ 
tration  circles.  Hays  Postmaster-General  Burleson,  for  instance: 
"For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  a  party  wlm-h 
has  revised  a  tariff  bill  lias  I  wen  returned  to  power  on  that 
issue  alone."  Other  Democrats  in  Washington,  we  have  it  on 
the  authority  of  a  New  York  Timm  correspondent,  "take  great 
pleasure  from  tile  thought  that,  with  the  l*rogrv#sive#  practically 
eliminated.  Democracy  lias  rm-asuml  swords  with  Republicanism 
on  almost  equal  terms  and  proved  more  than  a  match  with  it." 
Representative  of  extreme  Democratic  optimism  is  the  Brooklyn 
Citizen,  which  concludes  that,  "measured  by  the  Congressional 
elections  and  considering  the  practical  disappearance  of  tin-  Pro¬ 
gressive  party,  the  country  has  noted  its  upprovul  of  the  Wil-on 
Administration  and  the  Wilson  policies.”  To  the  New  ^  urh 
World,  however,  the  reduction  of  the  party’s  House  majority  to 
so  narrow  a  margin  should  "ram|M-l  the  most  serious  r*-fleetion.  ' 
But  for  Woodrow  Wil*on,  it  declares,  "  Democratic  control  would 
have  been  completely  obliterated.” 

Turning  from  two  parties  which  claim  a  victory  to  one  who**- 
candidate*  ran  no  la-tier  than  third,  except  in  California  ami  in 
discs  when*  they  "fused,”  and  which  |K>lh-d  so  small  a  vole  hi 
*omc  States  ns  to  lose  it*  party  rights,  then*  is  little  explanation 
offered.  Taking  issue  with  the  many  who  sec  the  end  of  lie- 
Progn-s-iu-  party  iu  lu*t  week’s  election,  a  New  York  Progres¬ 
sive  writes  to  Tin  Tribune  (Rep.)  to  say  that  in  New  York 
the  Progressive#  simply  voted  for  Whitman  to  defeat  Tam¬ 
many  -  "you  will  b»-  surprized  at  their  strength  when  111  1*1 
comes  around."  Herbert  Knox  Smith,  the  Progressive  Sena¬ 
torial  candidate  in  Connecticut,  also  hits  hopes  for  the  future. 
In  California,  the  Sun  Francisco  Bullrtii ,  (Prog.)  rejoice#  in  De¬ 
vote  of  "overwhelming  approval"  given  Governor  Johnson. 

One  of  the  few  out-and-out  Prvsgressive  paper#  which  try 
to  explain  the  slump  by  which  so  many  able  candidates  wore 
humiliatingly  defeated  is  the  Chicago  Paul.  It  says: 

"The  plain  fact  i*  that,  under  the  depression  of  war.  people  slid 
not  and  would  not  discriminate  l#*tw'een  the  Progressive  and  the 
Republican  program.  They  were  against  the  whole  Demo¬ 
cratic  economic  plan.  To  hit  it.  they  seized  the  most  familiar 
and  the  most  destructive  wcu|h»ii  they  could  find.” 

Such  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  Philadelphia  North  Ameruuin 
(Prog. >,  which,  tho  bitterly  disappointed  by  the  "indelible 
shame"  of  the  reelection  of  Senator  Penrose,  is  forced  to  the  e« in¬ 
clusion  that  thousands  of  Progressives  voted  with  the  old 
party  because  of  their  ran vietion  that  the  Wilson  Administration 
had  undermined  the  protective  policy.  Revolutions,  it  r«*- 
mcml#*r#.  "always  have  un  economic  basis”  -"the  human 
desire  for  bread  is  still  more  poient  than  the  yearning  after 
righteousness."  The  New  York  Evening  Mail,  New  York'* 
most  active  Progressive  newspaper.  seem#  to  have  follow .-.l 
such  arguments  to  their  logical  conclusion,  ami  to  Im-  ready  to 
campaign  under  the  old  banner.  For  it  said,  the  day  after  an 
election  *o  disastrous  to  Progressive  hopes: 

"The  result  means  that  the  battle  of  1910  ha#  begun,  and  i  hat 
the  Republican  party  has  hcen  commissioned  to  undertake  u 
in  the  name  of  pro*|M-ritv  for  the  |M*oplc.” 
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AMERICAN  SYMPATHIES  IN  THE  WAR 


MUCH  TALK  is  heard  aliout  American  sympathy  in  the 
European  War.  but  thus  far  it  has  had  no  basis  except 
hearsay  or  very  limited  personal  observation.  Do  a 
•majority  of  the  American  press  or  the  American  people  favor  the 
Germans  or  the  Allies?  To  approach  an  answer  to  this  question 
»e  have  obtained  statements  from  between 350 and  400  editors, 
•d’injf  their  own  attitudes  and  the  feeling  of  their  communities 
toward  the  warring  nations.  We  ms-d  hardly  say  that  we  give 
the  result  of  this  inquiry  entirely  without  imrtiranship.  and 
P«*ly  for  our  readers’  information.  The  replies  cover  the 
•oantry  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  Mexico  to 
!lm  Canadian  border.  They  can  not  very  well  l*e  woven  into  a 
••onneeted  narrative,  but  the  reader  who  wans  the  summary 
presented  here  will  find  the  country  divided  into  large  areas 
there  the  feeling  is  preponderate 
!y  for  one  side  or  the  other,  or  is 
»  mixed  as  to  he  neutral.  Yet 
’be  sympathy  on  either  side  is 
:hit  of  the  distant  observer.  No 
►lligereney  is  evident  anywhere, 
sports  of  pro-German  senti¬ 
ment  follow  pretty  closely  the 
.  'jeraphical  distribution  of  our 
1  •  nnan  -  American  population, 

•rat  at  the  same  time  a  number  of 
'ditons  report  a  more  favorable 
'"ling  toward  Germany  now 
han  at  the  start  of  the  war, 
both  side*  can  exact  some 
■nmfort  from  the  findings.  We 
•«r  frequently  from  sections  of 
the  Middle  West,  in  wdiich  the 
German*  preponderate,  that  “this 
ua  German  community — we  are 
'it  the  Germans."  Or  it  is  re¬ 
ined  of  other  districts  that  the 
extreme  partisanship " 

<*i-rman-Americans  has  awakemd 
» eood  deal  of  active  sympathy 
for  the  Allies.  But  no  matter  in 
•hat  territory  we  come  upon  downright  supporters  of  the  Allies. 

are  nearly  always  assured  by  our  informants  that  "not  Ger¬ 
many  or  the  Germans"  do  they  and  their  readers  condemn,  but 
lYussian  militarism."  The  reproaches  to  the  Kaiser  for  having 
■inged  the  German  people  into  war  an-  severe  by  pro-Ally  par- 
,-,ans  in  some  quarters.  In  others  it  is  noticed  not  unfavorably 
’tat  the  local  Germans  an-  "very  loyal  to  the  Fatherland  and  the 
Kaiser."  Finally,  in  some  middle-sized  towns  of  mixed  population 
'-even  find  a  general  tone  of  absolute  neutrality.  The  citizen* 
-*•  said  to  have  only  one  idea  about  tin-  war.  and  that  is  to  see 
11  over  and  done  with  at  the  earliest  possible  day.  In  the  larger 
ities,  such  as  New  York.  Chicago,  and  others,  the  sentiment  of  the 
-•immunity  is  aptly  described  as  "very  mixed,"  because  of  the 
-’T'ai  and  various  foreign  population.  Looking  at  the  matter  in 
rider  scope,  that  is.  in  the  Government’s  geographical  divisions 
'jf  the  country,  we  are  struck  with  an  old  fact  discovered  anew. 
Tbs  marked  leaning  of  New  England  toward  the  Allies  may  be 
’.tie  effect  of  the  lineage  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  just 
the  pro-German  tendency  of  the  Central  States  or  of  n-gions 
in  the  far  Northwest  proceeds  from  the  heavy  population  of 
Germans  and  German- Americans  in  this  region.  In  the  Southern 
«d  Southwestern  States,  whose  people  are  principally  of  Kn- 
:isli  ancestry,  sympathy  inclines  to  the  Allies,  while  the  Western 
’'tales  to  the  Coast  seem  of  the  same  bent,  tho  less  markedly, 
brt  explanation  of  this  condition  is  found  iu  the  statement  of 
•e  authority  that  in  certain  sections  "the  Teutonic  element  i> 


far  in  the  minority."  Nor  must  it  be  overlooked  that  in  neigh¬ 
borhoods  which  were  "on  the  fence,”  so  to  speak,  at  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  war,  American  resentment  against  so-called 
"censor* si"  British  dispatches  works  for  German  sentiment, 
just  as  the  Belgian  invasion  lias  influenced  some  "neutral” 
minds  against  Germany.  The  following  summary  shows  in  eold 
figures  the  complete  returns  to  our  inquiry.  To  these  must 
he  added  the  warmth  of  personality  as  exprest  in  the  statements 
of  the  editors. 

ATTITUDE  OF  THE  PRESS 

Of  the  367  replies.  HI"*  editors  rej»ort  that  they  favor  the 
Allies,  20  favor  the  Germans,  and  242  arc  neutral. 

Of  the  pro-Ally  i-ditors  34  an-  in  the  Eastern  States,  13  in  the 

Central,  47  in  the  Southern,  and 
1 1  in  the  Western. 

Only  one  pro-German  editor 
hails  from  the  Eastern  States, 
while  10  an*  from  the  Central,  5 
from  the  Southern,  and  4  from 
the  Western  group. 

The  neutral  editors  number 
43  in  the  Eastern  States,  112  in 
the  Central,  51  in  the  Southern, 
and  36  in  the  Western. 

ATTITUDE  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

The  finding  of  the  cities  and 
towns  represented  is  reported  as 
favoring  the  Allies  in  189  cases, 
for  the  Germans  in  .*18,  and  neu¬ 
tral  or  divided  in  140. 

The  pro-Ally  cities  and  towns 
heard  from  total  52  in  the  Eastern 
division,  40  in  the  Central,  71 
in  the  Southern,  and  20  in  the 
Western. 

The  pro-German  communities 
an*  2  in  the  Eastern  group,  20 
in  the  Centrnl,  4  in  the  Southern,  and  3  in  the  Western. 

Cities  and  towns  reckoned  as  neutral  or  divided  number  24  in 
the  Eastern  States.  66  in  the  Central,  2X  in  the  Southern,  and 
22  in  thp  Western. 

MAINE  TO  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  sentiment  of  several  representative  cities  in  Maine,  as 
gag«-d  by  their  newspapers  and  shown  by  the  editorial  leaning 
nf  these  journals,  is  almost  entirely  in  favor  of  the  Allies.  In 
Portland  then-  arc  editors  that  admit  their  policy  is  one  of 
sympathy  with  the  Allies,  whose  cause,  they  believe,  is  "gen¬ 
erally.  alt  ho  not  entirely,"  supported  by  the  public  at  large;  and 
advices  to  the  same  effect  come  from  Augusta,  the  capital,  anil 
from  Brunswick,  the  seat  of  Bowdoin  College.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  hear  from  next-door  New  Hampshire  that  "there  is  an 
equal  division  of  sentiment'’  in  Portsmouth,  and  that  "there are 
many  strong  German  sympathizers."  In  contrast  to  this  view  is 
the  verdict  of  four  journals  iu  Manchester,  a  much  larger  place, 
that  "sentiment  in  this  State  probably  runs  more  to  the  Allies 
than  to  the  Germans,"  while  from  the  capital,  Concord,  and 
from  Nashua  we  receive  like  information.  For  all  that,  it  must 
he  remarked  that  the  majority  of  the  New  Hampshire  editors 
observe  neutrality  in  the  columns  of  news  and  editorials.  Cross¬ 
ing  into  Vermont,  we  an-  met  by  much  outspoken  support  of  the 
Allies  fn»in  both  editors  ami  people.  "Had  the  Germans  not 
invaded  Belg  um,"  writes  a  Burlington  editor,  "we  would  ha\. 
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FOREION  WHITK  STOCK  OF  THE  I'NITED  STATEH.  BY  PRINCIPAL  COfNTRIKB  OF  OKIOIN. 

ShowliiK  only  those  of  the  llr-At  anil  *mm<l  icrneratlon  Till*  illiucnun  I*  from  tlie  rnimu  report  of  1MI0  Another  table  "how*  that  S.%  per  cent 
of  our  German- American  |H>|>ul»tl>ni  arc  nnni|»*l  In  the  IS  Middle  Atlantic.  East  North  Central,  and  Wi»l  North  (Vntral  NtaUw.  stretch  I  me  from 
the  Hudson  River  wtiim  the  northern  part  of  the  rountr>’  to  the  »«um  border  of  Kansas,  Nebraska.  and  the  Dakota"  <  inly  £  per  omt  are  in 
New  Knaland.  while  the  entire  NouIImnti.  Mountain,  and  I’sHflc  Kfon|M  emlirartriK  £ 7  Nt«t<w  contain  but  13  per  net  of  our  Teutonic  element 


been  neutral.  We  lean  toward  the  Allied.’'  Concerning  the 
|H*>|»le  of  his  wet  ion.  he  tells  us  tlmt  they  are  “strongly  against 
the  Hiteeess  of  the  Germans,  yet  not  wishing  that  Clermany  be 
destroyed."  Others  dimply  dee'are  themselves  in  favor  of  the 
Allied  without  comment.  Less  downright  is  the  statement  of  a 
Rutland  editor  who  says  that  the  sentiment  of  the  community 
id  in  favor  of  the  Allies,  and  his  (taper  also  favors  them  ‘‘at 
present.”  all  ho  “nominally  neutml  with  a  strung  autirnilitarist 
feeling."  From  Bennington  we  hear  that  the  Allies  an*  14 very 
strongly”  upheld,  44 tho  aetive  partisans  of  the  Germans  are 
plenty.” 

In  Massachusetts  we  find  an  impressive  showing  of  sympathy 
for  the  Allies  set  off  against  pronounced  editorial  expn*ssion  of 
neutra'ity  in  some  quarters.  Such  is  the  attitude  of  Boston, 
as  reported  by  its  press.  A  Framingham  editor  of  the  neutral 
class  adds  that,  judging  from  the  eommcnt  that  reaehes  him.  the 
general  public*  of  his  locality  favors  the  Allien,  44 while  giving  full 
credit  to  German  ability.”  As  un  instance  of  the  lem|icr  of  the 
44  near-neutral"  mind,  we  may  cite  the  statement  of  a  Worcester 
editor  who  says  lie  ‘'doesn’t  favor"  either  side,  “but  believes  ami 
says  the  Allies  an-  in  the  right.”  The  rcjmrt  comes  from  Lowell 
that  "the  success  of  the  Germans  would  Is-  an  unprecedented 
calamity.” 

In  Rhode  Island  we  hear  from  both  Providence  and  Newport 
that  public  feeling  favors  tile  Allies  ''overwhelmingly.”  But  in 
Connecticut,  while  there  is  a  strong  pro-Ally  sentiment,  there  is 
also  no  laek  of  v input hv  for  the  Germans,  cs|»ecinlly  where 
G erma  n  •  A mcri  can*  constitute  |vart  of  the  population.  Inde«*l, 
one  |>a|N<r  in  New  Haven  claims  that  the  city  prefers  the  Ger¬ 
mans;  but  two  others  hold  that,  except  among  the  Germans 
themselves,  the  general  sentiment  is  for  the  Allies.  This  would 
seem  to  be  the  feeling  in  other  cities  also  of  this  State  where 
some  of  the  newspa|>er*  an*  neutnil  and  some  pro-Ally. 

In  New  York  State  neutral  editors  preponderate,  while  (Mipular 
feeling  is  divided.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  large  cities  in 
which  then*  is  a  native  German  population.  Ardent  as  may  Is* 
the  supiMirters  of  the  AUii*s,  we  hear  from  Troy,  Watertown,  and 
Oswego,  yet  the  Germans  an-  enthus  astir-oily  for  their  Fathcr- 
1  mil.  From  Ithaca,  with  aliout  lo.tNIO  imputation,  we  hear 
feeling  i*  "intense  i«gnni*t  I  lie  Germans,”  liu  I,  on  the  other 


hand,  from  the  State  capital,  with  its  IMfMXXIodd.  wean*  told  that 
as  far  as  general  sentiment  goes  “there  have  not  been  mani¬ 
festation*  from  which  thHt  could  Is*  determined  or  surmise*!.44 
We  barn  from  Syracuse,  with  more  than  1110,000  |ssiple,  that 
“the  general  sentiment "  favors  the  Allies.  Farther  westward,  at 
Buffalo,  where  tin-  Germans  constitute  ulmut  25  |s*r  i*«*nt.  of  the 
population,  there  is  naturally  an  equivalent  pro-Gcrmun  sym¬ 
pathy.  The  rest  of  the  pimple.  according  to  one  editor,  incline 
townni  the  Allies.  The  chief  journals  of  this  city  uhido  by 
neutrality,  and  one  editor  remarks  very  sanely; 

“There  is  but  little  warlike  fis-ling  here,  the  vast  majority 
deploring  the  cataclysm  of  war  and  praying  and  hoping  for 
peace.  There  is  no  racial  fislmg  here  by  rcusoii  of  the  war.  and 
our  French,  German,  British,  and  other  people  dwell  together 
in  great  amity  and  good-will.” 

In  New  Jersey,  the  Teutonic  city  of  Hoboken  is  pro-German, 
tho  the  Knglish  pr»*ss  here  is  neutral,  as  it  is  in  Paterson.  But 
Paterson  is  said  to  regard  the  Allien  with  a  favoring  eye.  In 
Newark  and  Plainfield,  press  and  people  favor  the  Allies,  while 
one  editor  reports  Trenton  as  pro-Ally  and  another  says  it  is 
neutral. 

Advancing  into  Pennsylvania,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
a  sharp  division  of  opinion,  espt*eially  in  smaller  cities.  The 
press  M4S  UI  generally  to  Is*  neutral.  Ill  Philadelphia  one  hears 
that  "a  large  majority  "  favors  the  Allies,  or  that,  "outside  of  tie 
German  population,  the  sentiment  is  almost  unanimously  anti- 
German."  And  the  blame  is  laid  to  “German  militarism  and 
the  invasion  of  Belgium."  In  the  important  mrnufncturing  eil\ 
of  Norristown  we  find  the  editor  of  an  avowedly  pro-Ally  pa|s  r 
slating  that  "at  least  H5  to  *.M»  per  cent,  of  this  community  arc 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  Allies."  On  the  other  hand,  in  another 
important  manufacturing  city,  Lancaster,  an  islitor,  in  despair  of 
appraising  the  Ivalanee  of  public  opinion,  confesses:  "I  give  it 
up!"  Harrisburg.  Pottsville.  and  Newcastle  are  divided  in 
sentim/nt.  tho  in  Newcastle  a  pro-German  editor  reports  a  ppe 
Ally  majority.  In  Wilkes-Barre  the  Germans  favor  the  Kaiser, 
"hut  the  preponderance  of  sentiment  has  lns-n  pm -Ally. 
However,  we  Iwlievi  (hi*  sentiment  is  changing  somewhat  a* 
f.'tixNBck  activities  iut  n "  McKeesporTs  main  wish  is  the 
early  end  of  the  war. 
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many.  haul  lain*,  Madison,  WauketfUk, 
Oshkosh,  and  other  towns  repeat  the  now 
familiar  report  of  Oerman  support  of 
Germany.  with  others  ranged -on  the  op¬ 
posite  side. 

In  Minnesota,  also,  the  strength  of 
German  population  affeeta  the  general 
opinion.  Yet  the  influence  is  hardly  so 
emphatic  as  in  Wisconsin.  We  try  to  bo 
“absolutely  fair.”  says  an  editor  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  ami  adds  that  the  sympathy  of 
the  city  is  with  the  Germans.  From  St. 
Cloud,  where  the  population  is  largely 
“either  German  or  German  descent,”  a 
neutral  editor  sends  word  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  sentiment  is  “almost  unanimous  for 

ENEMY  ft  HKAtJ 

the  Germans."  Alt  ho  there  an*  many 
Germans  in  Stillwater,  we  hear  that 
“little  is  said"  about  the  war;  but  farther  north,  in  Duluth, 
we  ascertain  that  the  city  is  “decidedly"  in  favor  of  the  Allies  or 
else  that  “it  is  almost  unanimously  outside  of  those  of  German 
birth  or  descent  the  hope  of  the  community  that  Germany  will 
lose,  tern | tens!  with  the  ho|s*  that  if  it  does  the  German  people 
will  not  suffer  what  we  fear  its  victims  will  suffer  if  Germany 
wins.” 

There  is  a  noticeable  similarity  of  complexion  in  Iowa  to  other 
Middle  Western  States  above  pictured.  Out  of  twenty-four 
towns  nine  confess  to  Ik*  pro-German ,  seven  to  be  pro-Ally,  and 
eight  to  1h*  “divided."  German  support  of  the  Germans  and 
non-German  support  of  the  Allies  an*  reported  from  Keokuk. 
Burlington,  and  other  cities,  and  we  learn  from  an  editor  of 
Cedar  Wapitis  ami  others  that  the  majority  favored  the  Allies 
at  first,  but  now  it  is  coming  to  la*  believed  “there  may  be  more 
merit  in  the  German  attitude  than  is  made  to  appear.”  From 
Fairfield  we  hear  that  the  community  feeling  has  chang'd  com¬ 
pletely  in  favor  of  the  Germans. and  of  It«*d  Oak  that  it  is  “more 
favorable  to  the  Germans  Ilian  when  the  war  commenced." 
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Traveling  still  westward  along  the  Ijike 
tier  of  States  into  Illinois,  the  impression 
!tot  German  feeling  runs  high  in  German 
•  alities  is  intensified.  In  towns  of  from 
’•■n  to  twenty  thousand,  sueh  as  Bclle- 
nlle  and  La  Salle,  not  only  is  the  <*om- 
non  opinion  pro-German,  we  an*  in¬ 
armed,  but  also  certain  editurs  openly 
'.••Hare  that  their  papers  favor  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  And  yet  we  hear  also  of  towuis  of 
*H>roximately  equal  importance,  Jacksonville,  for  instance,  in 
•hich  the  Allies  an*  the  favorit«*s.  alt  ho  the  Germans  do  not  lack 
•Tin  pat  hirers,  while  in  the  multifarious  population  of  Chicago 
pjblie  opinion  can  only  bo  described  as  lieing  "very  mixed.” 
Hut  then*  an*  also  rather  neutral  towns  like  Joliet  where,  we 
liwm.  "then*  is  no  pro-Ally  sentiment,  and  Amcrienn-l»om  and 
Irish  and  others  are  disinterested  and  ho|ie  for  a  sj»eedy  eo il¬ 
lusion  of  hostilities." 

If  population  is  largely  the  deciding  element  in  Ohio.  Indiana. 
Md  Illinois,  population  and  geographical  position  have  much  to 
do  with  the  complexion  of  sentiment  in  Michigan.  “On  account 
r<f  our  proximity  to  the  Canadian  border  and  the  fact  that 
**•  ha vp  among  our  inhabitants  a  great  many  French.  F.nglish. 
Canadians.  Belgians.  Russians,  and  Armenians.”  writes  a 
Detroit  editor,  whose  paper  is  editorially  neutral,  “if  a  canvass 
•wild  be  taken  it  would  undoubtedly  show  that  then*  is  a  slight 
preponderance  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  Allies."  The  editor 
d  another  neutral  |»af**r  in  the  same  city  tells  us  that  “while 
Ik*»mil  has  a  large  German  population  ami  is  a  border  city  to 
Canada,  there  is  no  mark'd  bitterness  on  either  side"  tho. 
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GERMANY’S  NAVAL  VICTORY  IN 
THE  PACIFIC 

HAT  BRITANNIA  in  having  her  troubles  in  ruling  the 
waves  has  been  made  evident  for  some  time  by  the 
exploits  of  the  f and  other  German  submarines  in  the 
North  Sea,  and  by  the  com ruerce-dest roy ing  activities  of  the 
Karhruht  in  the  Atlantie  and  the  BmtUn  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
But  the  most  serious  Mow  to  British  naval  prestige  and  the  most 
impressive  demonstration  of  German  naval  prowess  to  date,  our 
editorial  observers  remark,  is  the  defeat  of  Rear-Admiral  Sir 
Christopher  Cradook’*  cruiser  squadron  oil  Coronet.  Chile,  on  tin- 
evening  of  Sunday.  November  1.  by  a  German  squadron  under 
Vice-Admiral  Graf  von  Spec.  The  British  face  their  losses 
soImtIv  and  without  flinching,  while  their  friends  here  point  to  the 
fact  that  their  real  naval  strength  has  hardly  been  touched  and 
still  remains  about  twice  that  of  Germany,  and  is  supported  by 
the  navies  of  France  and  .fupan.  The  immediate  result  of  the 
Coronel  engagement,  remarks  the  New  York  World,  is  that 
“the  boasted  mistress  of  the  seas  has  been  swept  from  the 
South  Pacific,  and  cargoes  in  British  ships  for  the  west  coast 
of  South  America  have  become  practically  un insurable."  The 
World  goes  on  to  say  that  while  "in  tonnage  the  Chilean  defeat 
costs  Great  Britain  less  heavily  than  the  torp<doing  of  the 
Creasy,  lloyue.  and  Aboukir the  manner  of  it  is  a  severer  blow 
to  her  prestige,  and  it  leaves  her  Navy  "for  the  moment  (Tippled 
in  one  im|>ortunt  part  of  its  vast  Held  of  action."  The  fact  that 
the  German  squadron  had  something  the  advantage  in  number*, 
tonnage,  guns,  and  s|N'ed,  some  of  our  editors  note,  only  emphasize* 
Great  Britain's  blunder  in  allotting  to  an  inadequate  fleet  the 
task  of  clearing  the  Pacific  of  the  German  eommcrec-deslrox  crs. 
On  this  point  we  rend  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Sun: 

"The  German  victory  off  Coronel  was  the  result,  in  the  opinion 
of  naval  officer*  here,  of  a  grass  blunder  in  British  naval  policy, 
u  blunder  which  is  likely  to  cause  more  anger  than  the  futile 
attempt  to  relieve  Antwerp  and  the  failure  to  deal  with  the 
Emtlrn  and  the  Karlsruhe.  It  appears  that  the  Admiralty  must 
lie  held  responsible  for  underestimating  the  skill  and  energy  of 
the  <  Sermnn  commander  in  the  Pacific  and  for  sending  against  the 
German  ships  a  squadron  so  inferior  in  number*  and  heavy  guns 
that  it  was  doomed  from  the  moment  it  was  sighted  by  the 
Germans . 

"Apparently  the  Admiralty  planned  to  locate  and  destroy  the 
German  ship*  one  by  one. and  considered  t  luit  a  squadron  of  three 
cruiser*,  not  one  of  which  was  equal  in  gun-power  to  the  principal 
German  cruiser*,  would  be  sufficient  to  clear  the  Pacific, 

"But  the  German*  were  not  stupid  enough  to  await  attack  one 
by  one.  Naval  officer*  here  declare  that  there  has  been  nothing 
finer  in  naval  warfare  than  the  skill  and  certainty  with  which 
Vice-Admiral  von  Spec  collected  tin*  scattered  ships,  acquainted 
himself  with  the  movement*  of  the  British  fleet,  and  then  struck 
when  victory  was  assured.  The  British  squadron  was  not  only 
outnumbered  but  out  maneuvered  and  outfought.  Officer*  and 
men  wen*  sent  to  their  death,  since  it  is  not  to  be  quest loned  that 
the  British  fleet  never  had  a  chance." 

In  many  quarters  we  find  tribute*  to  Admiral  von  Spew's 
strategy  in  secretly  gathering  together  his  widely  seat  tend 
units,  estimating  the  probable  movements  of  Admiral  Cm- 
dock's  fleet,  and  striking  under  conditions  apparently  of  his  own 
choosing.  According  to  Admiral  von  Spec's  report  five  German 
cruisers,  the  tintisenuu.  Sthornhoral,  ,V umbrrg,  Leipzig,  and 
Dresden,  met  and  engaged  the  four  British  ships,  Gi**l  Hope. 
Monmouth.  Glasgow,  mid  Otranto,  “between  six  and  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  during  a  heavy  rain  and  rough  weather  off 
Coronel.”  This  official  German  report,  as  telegraphed  from 
Valparaiso,  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  Monmouth  wa*  sunk  and  the  (loot l  Hope,  after  a  great 
explosion  on  board,  took  fire. 

"Her  subsequent  fate  js  unknown,  owing  to  darkness  hav- 

ig  set  in.  The  Glongo w  and  the  Otranto  also  were  damaged, 


but  the  darkness  prevented  our  obtaining  knowledge  of  I  In 
extent  of  it. 

"Our  ships,  the  Schnmhorst  and  Xurnberg.  were  not  damag'd. 
The  Gneisenan  had  six  men  wounded.  The  rest  of  our  ship*  also 
were  undamaged." 

This  setback,  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  carries  two  lesson*  for 
the  British  Admiralty: 

"The  first  is  that  tho  the  penning  up  of  the  main  German 
strength  in  the  North  Sea  is  important,  perhaps  most  important, 
then*  should  be  no  waste  of  strength  there;  that  more  and 
swifter  and  stronger  vessels  are  needed  to  hunt  and  destroy,  if 
possible,  the  German  cruisers  now  at  large  that  may  threaten 
commerce.  The  second  lesson  is  that  manifestly  some  of  the 
South-Arneriean  nations  are  regarding  too  lightly  their  obliga¬ 
tions  as  neutrals  and  are  winking  at  the  furnishing  of  coal  to 
German  war-ships.  This  is  a  matter  to  be  investigated  first 
and  cheeked  afterward.  It  is  a  matter  vital  to  the  use  of  the 
German  unit*  far  from  any  German  ports.” 

The  Monmouth  and  the  Good  Hope,  says  the  New  York  World, 
tiring  the  number  of  vessels  lost  by  the  British  Navy  since  the 
lieginning  of  the  war  to  twenty.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
Germany'*  naval  policy,  unlike  that  of  her  laud  campaign,  in 
which  she  struck  at  once  with  the  full  weight  of  her  Army,  scorns 
to  be  one  of  slow  attrition  and  brilliant  minor  engagements. 
While  this  policy  has  met  with  much  success,  the  New  York 
Err ning  Port  remarks  that — 

"Great  Britain’s  fleet  is  stronger  to-day  despite  this,  by  reason 
of  the  finishing  of  battle-ship*  nearly  completed,  and  the  taking 
over  of  Turkish  battle-ships  and  Brazilian  monitor*  is  not  to 
lie  overlook  id.  Hit  numerical  superiority  remains  overwhelm¬ 
ing.  and  can  hardly  be  altered  save  by  an  unthinkuble  disaster 
in  a  great  fleet  action.  But  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  tin- 
honor*  of  the  war  for  skill,  daring,  and  courage  in  the  face  of 
great  oilds  seem  thus  far  on  the  side  of  her  adversaries." 


WAR  AND  CRIME— Attention  is  called  by  one  editor  to  the 
moral  uplift  seemingly  exerted  by  war  nowadays,  a*  contrasted 
with  its  effect  in  years  gone  by.  This  is  seen  in  the  recent  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  English  Director  of  Public  Prosecutions  at  the 
Loudon  session,  when  the  grand  jury  was  congratulated  on  the 
fact,  tho  New  Orleans  Tunra-Pirayunr  inform*  u*.  that  crime  in 
England  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  has  decreased  by  40  j*  r 
cent.  The  contrast  between  this  report  and  war  a*  history 
reveal*  it.  as  the  promoter  of  crime  and  the  unbridling  of  all 
the  I  laser  pa&sions,  is  so  marked  that  this  paper  is  led  to  hail  it 
as  a  sure  sign  of  moral  growth  and  a  new  patriotism.  To 
sure,  many  of  the  criminal  cl***  are  now  safely  engaged  in  whole¬ 
sale  crime  upon  the  battle-field,  and  consequently  prevented  from 
stirring  up  civil  disorder,  but  the  reader  is  assuml  that  this  does 
not  explain  by  any  means  the  whole  reduction  of  crime  during 
the  war.  We  an*  reminded  that  a  similar  reduction  existed  in 
this  country  during  the  Spanish  War.  and  an*  urged  to  believe 
that  the  true  cause  in  that — 

"The  public  mind  is  turned  in  a  new  din*-tion  and  tliat  a 
spirit  of  patriotism  holds  many  in  cheek  who  might  otherwise 
If  inclined  to  violate  the  laws. 

"In  England,  for  instance,  the  war  has  brought  to  a  sudden 
end  tin*  many  offenses  committed  by  the  militant  suffragettes, 
who  have  decided  that  this  is  a  most  unfavorable  time  for  them 
to  air  their  grievance*  and  present  their  case  by  incendiarism  and 
other  violence.  In  In-land  the  difference*  growing  out  of  the 
Home  Rule  movement  have  quieted  wonderfully,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  is  nmn-  peaceful  than  it  has  ever  been.  There  is  evidently 
a  very  strong  popular  sentiment  everywhere  that  Great  Britain 
should  Ik-  on  its  good  behavior  just  now,  and  should  show  to  the 
world  bow  orderly  and  well  balanced  it  can  be.  The  present  war 
has  produc'd  enough  horror*  on  the  battle-field,  and  it  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  know  that  at  home  in  the  belligerent  countries  the  amount 
of  crime  has  decreased  and  that  the  churches  are  better  attended. 
Then?  is  a  very  general  sentiment  that  the  war  is  to  bo  followed 
by  a  world-wide  morul  and  religious  movement;  it  i*  gratifying  to 
sec  that  this  movement  ha*  already  begun  where  there  i*  no 
fighting  or  marching  of  soldiers." 
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TURKEY’S  TURBAN  IN  THE  RING 

URKEY’S  PLUNGE  into  tin*  Kurup«<an  conflict  after 
blowing  hot  and  cold  for  three  months  conjures  up  in  the 
minds  of  Nome  of  our  editorial  observers  the  ominous 
^fleeter  of  a  ‘•general  war” — a  possibility,  remarks  the  Spring- 
leW  Republican,  “the  terrible  significance  of  which  only  far- 
#tcd  thinkers  have  till  now  comprehended.”  The  par- 
:i  ifwtion  of  “The  Sick  Man.”  thinks  the  New  York  .Sum, 
threatens  to  involve  all  the  other  nations  of  Eun>|ie  except 
spain.  Switzerland,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  Holland.” 
That  it  may  load  to  a  “Holy  War"  involving  the  200.(100.1)00 
Modems  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  is  an  eventuality  discust  in 
ill  quarters.  And  the  St.  laiuis  Globe  Democrat  even  suggests 
that,  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  fnunticul  attacks  ujH>n  the 
'huoauids  of  Americans  engaged  in  missionary  work  in  Turkey, 
ths  question  of  American  neutrality  may  for  the  first  time  l»e- 
•ome  a  difficult  one.  The  American  armored  cruisers  TYnwrwr 
rnd  Sorth  Carolina  are  n-porl«d  in  Turkish  waters,  “ready  to 
protect  American  lives  and  properly."  In  any  case,  remarks 
the  Syracuse  Pool-Standard,  the  advent  of  Turkey  as  an  ally  of 
the  Kaiser  “extends  the  war  nr«-a,  adds  to  the  daily  cost  in  blood 
aad  treasure  of  the  murderous  business  in  which  Kuro|*e  is  en- 
:ag*d,  and  introduces  into  it  new  barltarisms.”  Counting  Por- 
tjirxl,  Turkey  is  the  eleventh  nation  to  enter  the  war. 

But  when  it  cornea  to  estimating  the  value  of  this  new  ally 
>i  the  Austro-Gcrman  cause  opinions  differ  diametrically.  Thus, 
while  many  papers  feel  with  the  New  York  Evening  /*««/  that 
fetinany  will  ultimately  find  Turkey's  coofierutinn  more  of  a 
lability  than  an  asset,  on  the  ground  that  the  other  countries 
dmost  certain  to  la-  drawn  in  iu  Turkey's  wake  will  create  a 
lalance  of  new  forces  in  favor  of  the  Allies,  others  share 
the  view  of  the  Indianapolis  AW*  and  Springfield  Republican, 
that  Turkey’s  course  represents  "the  first  diplomatic  triumph 
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scored  by  Germany."  As  the  situation  stands,  remarks  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  "from  the  military  and  naval  point  of  view  the 
accession  of  Turkey  is  a  substantial  if  not  formidable  addition 
to  the  strength  of  the  German  side.”  The  Chicago  paper  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  Turkish  Army  is  estimated  at  220,000  on  a 
peace  footing,  with  a  war  strength,  first  and  second  line,  of 
300,000.  and  an  estimated  maximum  strength  of  (MXMXX).  The 
Turkish  Navy,  it  adds,  has  become  a  formidable  factor  by  the 
acquisition  of  the  two  fast  modern  German  cruisers,  the  (torbrn 
and  tin-  Rrtulau.  Including  these.  Turkey’s  naval  strength,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Ei'ening  Po*t,  consists  of  thn** 
fiat  tie-ships,  four  cruiser*,  three  torpedo-gunboats,  ten  destroyers, 
ten  torp«do-boats.  twenty-eight  small  gunboats,  a  coast-defense 
ship,  and  some  auxiliary  craft.  This  fleet  is  said  to  outpoint 
Russia's  Hluck  Sea  Fleet  in  weight  and  power.  As  evidence  that 
those  chiefly  concerned  regard  Turkey's  participation  as  more 
likely  to  help  the  Germanic  cause  than  to  hurl  it,  the  Charleston 
AW*  owl  Courier  points  to  the  fact  that  Germany  eagerly  in¬ 
vited  that  partici|>ation  and  the  Allies  made  every  effort  to  pn- 
vent  it.  According  to  Constantinople  dispatches,  the  Turkish 
Minister  of  Finance  accuses  the  German  officers  and  men  on  the 
Turkish  war-ships  of  forcing  Turkey’s  hand  by  beginning  the 
bombardment  of  Russian  Black  Sea  ports.  Germany  is  rumored 
to  have  made  Turkey  a  war-loan  of  $.'»(), 000, (XX);  the  Y'oung  Turk 
party,  headid  by  Enver  Pasha,  has  for  some  time  made  no 
secret  of  its  German  syui|>athies;  and  German  officers  an1  said 
to  hold  position*  of  high  authority  in  the  Turkish  Army  and 
Navy. 

The  most  ominous  aspect  of  Turkey’s  move,  as  many  note,  lies 
in  the  possibility  of  its  leading  to  a  "Holy  War"  of  Mohamme¬ 
dans  against  Christians.  In  this  connection  we  are  reminded 
that  there  an*  fi2,(XK),(XX)  Mohammedans  in  India.  l3,(MX),(XXHu 
Russia,  1MXHMXX)  in  Egypt,  and  over  1 1,(XX),IXX)  in  French  North 
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Africa.  Thus  England.  because  of  her  position  in  India  and 
Egypt.  has  most  cause  for  ooncom.  "A  ‘  Holy  War.’*'  says  the 
Newark  Star,  “may  shake  the  very  foundations  of  the  British 
Empire.”  “The  weak  point  in  the  Triple  Entente's  line-up,” 
remarks  the  Baltimore  American,  “is  Egypt  and  the  Suez 
Canal.”  But,  despite  rumors  of  Moslem  disaffection  in  Egypt 
and  of  Arab  unrest  in  French  Africa,  there  seems  to  be  consider¬ 
able  belief  that  a  “Holy  War”  will  not  develop.  Thus  in  the 
New  York  World  we  read: 

“At  the  outset,  Aga  Khan,  the  spiritual  leader  of  the  Moham¬ 
medans  in  India.  Central  Asia,  and  East  Africa,  has  openly  con¬ 
demned  the  Sultan's  course  and  challenged  his  authority  over 
Islam.  Front  the  frontiers  of  Northern  India  to  the  Sudan, 
and  all  through  the  dominions  in  Africa  where  Arabs  come  under 
British  Yule,  the  Aga  Khan's  message  will  l>e  spread,  declaring 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  Moslems  to  ’remain  loyal  and  faithful  to 
their  temporal  and  secular  allegiance.’ ” 

Turkey’s  own  stake  in  the  war.  in  the  case  of  Germany's  vic¬ 
tory,  thinks  the  Columbia  Stair,  is  “the  return  of  Thrace  and 
Macedonia  and  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  lost  in  the 
Balkan  War.”  Failure,  it  is  generally  admit  ted.  will  nn-un  the 
end  of  Turkey  in  Europe. 

Discussing  the  extent  to  which  the  interests  of  Italy.  Greece. 
Ron  mania,  and  Bulgaria  an-  affwted  by  Turkey's  desperate 
course,  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Etxtiinq  Sun  writes: 

“For  Italy  the  positiou  is  this:  If  Turkey  reconquers  Egypt, 
Italy's  hold  in  Tripoli  b«s*onies  wholly  precarious.  All  that  she 
won  with  so  much  effort  in  blood,  in  treasure,  becomes  practically 
valueless . 

“Again,  Italy  has  already  taken  steps  to  establish  her  in¬ 
fluence  in  Albania.  But  if  Turkey  succeeds  in  restoring  her 
military  power  nothing  is  more  inevitable  than  that  she  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  regain  her  lost  provinces  in  the  Balkans.  Ami  of  these 
Allmnin.  with  its  Mohammedan  ]>opulatiun.  promises  to  Is*  the 
easiest  to  reconquer. 

“Finally,  it  is  Austria,  not  Russia  or  France  or  England,  which 
is  Italy's  rival  in  the  Near  East.  If  the  Austro-Gcnnan  alliance 
is  successful  its  next  aim  will  naturally  Vs*  to  assert  an  industrial 
as  well  as  political  supremacy  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Under 
Turkish  rule  {Missihlv  Salonika  will  la-come  the  eastern  gateway 
of  the  two  central  Powers.  Servia  and  Montenegro  will  pass  to 
Hapshurg  rule  and  Italy  will  be  outstrip!  in  the  race  to  the 
Near  East . 

“As  to  Houmunia,  the  situation  is  lews  serious.  Her  ambition 
to  redeem  Austrian  and  Hungarian  provinces  inhabited  by 
Roumanians  still  stands.  In  addition  she  must  view  with  appre¬ 
hension  any  alliance  between  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  because  in 
t lie  second  Balkan  War  she  seized  Bulgarian  territory,  and  must 
expect  attack  if  Bulgaria  shares  in  a  victorious  alliance  with  the 
central  Powers.  As  long  as  Bulgaria  remains  neutral  she  can 
afford  to  stay  out.  but  the  desire  for  Transylvania  nnd  Bukov  mu 
is  unmistakable;  the  sympathy  of  the  masses  of  the  people  is 
plainly  with  the  Allies,  and  the  Turkish  decision  might  easily  give 
just  the  impulse  needed  to  send  Roiimama  into  the  ever- widening 
conflict. 

“Bulgaria  remains  the  storm-center  of  the  present  situation. 
In  the  second  Balkan  War,  Serb.  Greek,  Roumanian,  and  Turk 
combined  to  deprive  her  of  the  fruits  of  her  splendid  victories. 
Greece.  Servia.  and  Routnania  took  from  her  lands  populated  by 
Bulgars.  Russia,  in  Bulgarian  eye*,  betrayed  her  at  the  critical 
hour.  ’Call  ns  Tartars,  Huns,  anything  but  Slavs.*  wen-  the 
hitter  words  of  one  Bulgarian  general  at  Bucharest.  It  is  easy 
l lien  to  w-c  how  Bulgarian  resentment  at  recent  wrongs  may 
provoke  participation  with  Turkey  in  the  war.  ...... 

“If  Bulgaria  remains  neutral.  Turkish  troops  can  not  join 
the  battle  in  central  Europe.  If  she  joins  the  Austro-German 
id  bailee,  the  combined  Turkish-Bulgarian  armies  may  presently 
la-  in  Servia  endeavoring  to  join  hands  with  the  Austrians  across 
King  Peter’s  little  State,  and  thus  ojn-n  a  way  for  Turkish  army 
corps  to  appear  in  France  or  in  western  Galicia. 

“As  to  Gr*s-ce,  like  Roiimania  she  is  bound  to  Servia  in  an 
u  Hiatus-  to  preserve  the  ntat ms  quo  created  by  the  treaty  of 
Bucharest.  Victorious.  Turkey  would  inevitably  r» -claim  the 
Egcan  islands  held  by  Greece,  would  demand  and  obtain 
Salonika,  if  Bulgarian  claims  were  rejected.  The  entrance  of 
Turkey  on  the  side  of  Germany  would  inevitably  bring  Grwoe 
m  on  the  other  side.  All  her  history,  all  her  sympathy  binds 
her  to  France  and  England.” 


AMERICA  FEEDING  BELGIUM 

A  ITER  THE  BURNING  of  Louvain,  says  the  Louisville 

A" \  C a  wrier-  Journal,  a  press  correspondent  wandering  near 
the  city  saw  in  the  dust  of  the  road  a  child’s  nig  doll  o\  «-r 
which  the  heavy  w-hccls  of  the  great  gun-carriagi-s  had  pasaed 
That  doll,  he  declared,  “was  Belgium  as  he  found  it  after  the 
ruthless  invasion.”  And  the  American  press  seem  to  agree 
with  more  or  less  unanimity  that  the  condition  of  Belgium  is 
the  great  tragedy  of  the  European  War.  Tme.  there  are  those 
who  assert  with  the  St.  Ismis  Globe  Democrat  that  “the  Allies 
on-  uuder  every  moral  obligation  to  divide  their  rations  with 
the  Belgians,  who  held  the  Germans  off  till  they  wen*  prepared.” 
And  the  Newr  York  Krcning  Sun  enlarges  upon  Germany’s 
duty  to  “the  helpless  population  freshly  brought  under  German 
rule,”  asking  pointedly  which  nation  should  “see  to  it  that  no 
man.  woman,  or  child  starves  or  freezes  this  winter  because  of  the 
’military  necessity*  that  made  u  desolation  of  a  million  homes"? 
Others  would  raise  the  “ chari ty-begina-at-home"  cry  and  point 
to  American  causes  ami  institutions  languishing  from  lack  of 
funds.  Hut  the  nion-  general  inclination  is  m  note  that  th  • 
Allies  and  Holland  are  doing  all  they  can,  and  have  their  hands 
full  in  their  own  countries,  and  that  Germany  may  lie  doing  her 
Is  st,  and  must  tirst  of  all  see  that  her  own  soldiers  arc  pne 
visioned.  Despite  nil  that  cun  Is-  done,  says  King  Albert,  in  a 
message  to  the  American  people,  “the  suffering  in  the  coming 
winter  will  Is-  terrible,  but  the  burden  we  must  Is-nr  will  Is- 
lightened  if  my  people  can  Is*  spared  the  pangs  of  hunger,  with  it-- 
frightful  consequences  of  diseam*  and  violence.”  Writes  Brand 
Whitlock,  the  liiit»*d  States  Minister  to  Belgium,  who  luo-  n- 
mainod  in  Brussels: 

“The  civil  population  of  Belgium,  already  in  misery,  is  faced 
with  starvation.  .  .  .  We  have  obtained  from  the  German  mili¬ 
tary  authorities  assurances  that  all  foods! utfs  taken  into  Belgium 
bv  the  commissioner  for  the  civil  population  will  be  respected 
bv  the  soldiery  and  not  made  the  object  of  military  requiaition. 
Not  money,  hut  food,  is  needed.” 

So  the  question  is.  according  to  statements  of  the  American- 
Belgian  relief  committee,  shall  the  American  p^-ople,  “blest  with 
peace  and  comparative  plenty.  .  .  .  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  tin- 
cries  of  these  poor  women  and  children  for  food  and  shelter  from 
the  cold”?  And  the  answer  is.  “ Americans  must  feed  Belgium 
this  winter.”  In  response  to  this  call,  money  und  supplies  haw 
Is-eii  pouring  in  to  the  relief  committees,  tin-  Hid  Cross,  and  other 
agencies.  Funds  have  been  raised  in  divers  ways,  and  many  are 
offering  their  personal  services.  This  year’s  Nobel  peace  prize 
fund,  rejKirt  has  it.  will  b«-  devoted  to  the  support  of  Belgian 
n-fugi-es  in  Holland.  But  most  interesting  of  all,  to  judge  bv  the 
newspaper  comment  it  has  elicited,  is  the  action  of  the  Kocke- 
feller  Foundation.  It  publicly  states  its  purpose  "  to  exert 
itself  to  the  extent,  if  necessary,  of  millions  of  dollars,  for  the 
relief  of  non-combatants  in  the  various  countries  involved  **  in 
the  war.  and  it  calls  its  action  “a  natural  step  in  fulfilling  the 
charten-d  purposes  of  the  Foundation,  namely,  ‘to  promote  the 
well-being  of  mankind  throughout  the  world.’" 

Belgium,  naturally,  is  the  first  of  “the  various  countries  in¬ 
volved"  to  receive  help.  A  stanch  American  freighter,  the 
M  anna  pr  qua,  was  quietly  chartered  and  tilled  at  a  cost  of  f*J75,tMM>. 
and  has  already*  set  sail  for  Rotterdam  with  4.000  tons  of  flour, 
rice.  I  leans,  and  bacon,  which  will  Ik*  carefully  distributed  in 
Belgium,  in  cooperation  with  the  relief  committee.  This  action 
is  generously  and  unanimously  applauded  by  the  press.  Thus, 
observes  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  does  this  great  agency  for 
good  lind  it.s  “first  big  opportunity  and  justification”  "without 
soliciting  contributions,  without  appointing  committees  made  up 
of  men  too  busy  to  give  real  time  and  thought  to  the  work, 
without  s«-eking  publicity  until  the  plan  had  heen  thoroughly 
canvassed  and  definitely  outlimsl.  The  Foundation  has  set  out 
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on  ih«*  KivaU*st  mission  of  human  h«»!p  ever  undertaken."  Others 
pjoiee  in  the  large  sum  of  money  immediately  available  and  in 
•.be  assurance  that  the  Roekefeller  organization  will  do  its  work 
•ipeditiously  and  competently.  Yet  a  host  of  editors,  several 
rvpresenta lives  of  organized  relief  work,  and  the  Foundation 
•*Jf  would  warn  the  American  public  against  the  abandonment 
of  individual  generosity  ou  the  sup(Misition  that  it  is  no  longer 
Ambassador  Page,  in  London,  says  that  .'1.000.1  MW>  Hel- 
euuis  are  now  practically  without  food,  and  that  no  food  can  he 
bought  anywhere  in  Europe.  Aeconling  to  a  Brussels  dispatch 
spearing  in  American  newspapers,  nearly  7,000.000  people  an- 
iijmeless.  It  is  thought  that  then*  are  now  'JIHMM*)  Belgians  in 
England  and  800,000  in  Holland.  We  an-  informed  that  a  mil¬ 
lion  homes  have  been  destroyed  or  made  uninhabitable,  and  that 

'  Malines,  Louvain,  Liege,  Namur,  Charleroi,  Mona.  Dinant. 
ud  a  scon*  of  smaller  places  have  Imi*ii  no  shatter#**!  by  the 
irtilkrv-fire  of  the  opposing  armies  that  less  than  half  of  the 

Dermal  population  is  decently  sheltered . 

“The  seizure  of  cattle  for  the  armies  has  left  the  country  with¬ 
out  beef,  milk,  and  cheese . 

“At  Uege,  the  Pittsburg  of  Belgium.  the  steel  industry  has 
Iwn  brought  to  a  standstill.  At  Antwerp,  the  New  York  of  the 

FMgian*,  all  shipping  has  stop! . 

‘  Brussels,  the  deserted  capital,  has  been  spared  destruction, 
but  its  industries  are  shut  down.  Lace-workers  an*  being  fed 
U  soup-kitchen*.  The  stores  have  no  food  to  sell  and  the  pul>- 
lu  has  no  money  to  buy  if  opportunity  offer#*!.  Members  of 


im 

noble  families  have  discharged  their  servants  and  joined  the 
br«*ad-line . 

“The  beet  crop  has  been  ruined  by  the  armies,  and  the  sugur- 
and  bect-factori#*  an*  clos'd.  There  are  no  horses  or  other 
#*quipment  for  harvesting.  or  trains  to  move  the  small  amount  of 
beets  that  have  survived  the  devastation  of  war,  and  few  able- 
bodu*d  men  to  assist  the  brave  women  who  are  endeavoring  to 
ward  off  starvation  by  gathering  what  little  remains  of  the  crops 
in  the  field. 

“Antwerp's  diamond-cutters  an*  all  in  the  army.  Malines* 
tapeetry-factoriea  an*  in  ruins.  Many  cot  ton-mills  are  in  ashes, 
and  those  that  still  stand  an*  closed.  All  universities  and  schools 
have  been  ulmndotnsl.  Nearly  all  the  physicians  an)  at  the 
front  or  serving  in  the  hospitals.  Hundreds  of  priests  and  nuns 
an-  caring  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  Pew  churches  an*  tit  for 
occupancy  as  hospitals  or  otherwise.  The  convent  homes  have 
Imsui  deserted  necessarily  bv  tin*  Sisters.  Many  arc  so  badly 
wrorked  that  they  could  afford  no  shelter. 

“The  single  ray  of  hope  is  afforded  by  the  American  Com¬ 
mission  for  Relief  in  Belgium.  The  liberality  of  Holland  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  splendid,  but  the  country's  grain  supply  is  exhausted.” 

lu  expectation  of  a  large  Belgian  immigration  to  this  country, 
lnith  now  and  after  the  war.  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  provide 
farms  for  them  on  easy  terms  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Every  agricultural  State  seems  to  In *  active  in  this 
movement,  such  papers  as  the  l-o*  Angeles  Express,  Duluth 
.Vri/’s-Tribiiwr,  Savannah  AVir*,  New  Orleans  Stales  and  Timts- 
Picayuut \  joining  in  the  welcome  to  their  respective  sections. 


THE  WAR  IN  BRIEF 


lit  tiii.H  time  the  seat  of  war  must  need  patching  Columbia  Stair. 
What  Belgium  n«ds  Is  itmt  culture  and  mon-  bread.  Washington  Pott 
The  Austrian  Army  fight*  t*wt  after  bring  de*t ruy  cd.— Florida  Time*. 

r*»a. 

ou>  Nick  can  put  Id-  whole  ln*art  in  this  year  s  Thanksmftng  pmrlama- 
Una—CoJumbia  Slate. 

Tuat  cruiser  Emdm  must  be  the  Filing  DuUhman  we've  beard  so  much 
ta*it  Boston  Transcript. 

Ti  relsh  culture  will  now  see  what  It  can  do  toward  making  a  dent  In 
-'me  of  tbt*  other  brands. — .Vnr  Vorlc  Ermine  Sun. 

Wirt  worr>  alkout  the  \  nsalblllty  of  bring  drawn  Into  tin*  war?  We 
Tugbt  have  a  chance  to  give  up  t\4orado  Ctwland  Leader. 


Tilt;  prophet  -aid  in  his  haste  that  all  men  are  Petrograd  correspondent*. 
Columbia  Stair. 

(ItRWAXT  has  a  right  to  land  troo|M  In  Gunada  or  on  the  moon. — >7c#r- 
idi i  limes-L'num. 

What  doea  (Germany  call  them  bcllicu*c  profmom — the  brainstorm? 
— C 'oiumbia  Siair. 

It  Is  to  lie  presumed  that  Turkey  has  Intervened  In  the  name  of  humanity. 
— .Wit  Tor*  Evening  Sun. 

Titr.  German*  have  found  a  trip  to  Ostend  almost  as  costly  in  time  of  war 
a-  It  is  In  time  of  peace.-  Motion  Tranter ipt. 

The  "dUapiieartnK  guns'*  of  our  fortltlotloni  have  nothing  on  thr 
cliM>p|M*aring  yaehta  and  Jewels  of  our  local  tAX-li*tw.~ Chicago  Jlrrald. 


The  slayer  of  Archdukr  Ferdinand  was 
raisht  have  Imih  went  to  the  front. — 

I  dJ.hir:0f«w  Pott. 

Tut  UuwOan  offensive,  a  cable  last 
r^ht  »ald.  U  »wx-oralng  more  aerrn- 
fiated  Kuwdan  accentuation  Is  giv¬ 
ing  us  trouble  enough  as  It  Is. — Stic 
Vwk  Tribune. 

SRLtixo  stock*  and  bonds  to  Kum- 
teans  who  may  want  their  money  at 
Acocivenimt  time*  constitutes  a  kind  of 
^tangling  alliance  that  General  Waah- 
tgtoci  overlook#d  —  Chicago  Set ri. 

Kn» m  the  military  point  of  view,  a 
r#wt  dual  uf  the  fighting  In  Europe  to 
&tr  has  been  defensive,  hut  from  the 
*»der  humanitarian  standpoint,  most 
d  It  lias  been  offensive. — Manchester 
Union. 

Li j/. a beth.  Queen  of  the  IMgians. 

»  not  only  a  trained  nurse,  but  an 
M.  D.  Those  two  letters  liehlnd  her 
Game  are  more  valuable  nowadays 
tlie  H.  M.  in  front  of  It.— AVer 
Vork  Etening  Telegram . 

The  German  Federal  Council  Is  go- 
to  establish  a  maximum  prto-  for 
1'xnUtulT*.  That's  one  thing  the  United 
^Utew  Government  doesn't  have  to 
bother  with — the  trusts  do  lt. — Phi  to- 
friptow  North  American 

Whkc  the  devoted  Belgians  on* 
op|Mirt unity  to  restore  and  reor- 
ilwHr  war-tom  country  they 
oight  do  well,  first  of  all.  to  remove  it 
to  i  safer  and  less  exposed  pudeioa 
the  map. — AVir  Orleans  Timet- 
^(tyune. 


lucky  to  get  twenty  years  He  At  Uwst  the  English  have  nerve 


good  night! 

— Genre  In  the  New  York  Sun. 


They  have  even  dared  to  wdze  a  Stand- 
anl  OU  strainer. — C/err  land  Ixadtr, 

Tm.v  may  sink  all  the  viwsel*.  but 
war  will  drag  cm  as  lung  as  the  nations 
ran  float  a  loan.—  Washington  Post. 

We  are  gratified  to  note  that  En¬ 
gland  celebrated  Apple  Day  by  putting 
another  corps  In  the  field. — Boston 
Transcript. 

If  further  program  Is  made  in  long- 
range  gun-firing,  the  Kaiser  will  soon 
have  to  conquer  Russia  in  order  to 
obtain  proper  distance  for  o|>cratlonH 
on  the  Allies. —  Washington  Post. 

The  actual  assamln  of  the  Archduke 
Francis  Ferdinand  gets  off  with  twenty 
years  In  prison.  Some  way  or  other, 
the  penalty  <m  the  rewt  of  Europe  seems 
out  of  proportion. — AVir  York  World. 

Amtn  all.  the  most  encouraging  fact, 
for  Europe  Is  the  I'niUd  Stauw.  If 
Europeans  can  live  In  ikw*’  In  a  great 
confederation  In  the  wnstem  homis- 
phere.  they  can  do  the  like  at  home. 
— Life . 

Peru. a m  the  sharp  conflict  between 
the  war  report*  from  Ihrtln  ami  Petro- 
gra<l  may  he  due  to  some  marked  dis¬ 
similarity  between  the  Russian  and  the 
German  ideas  of  what  constitute*  a  vic¬ 
tory. — AV*r  Or  Dans  Times- l*iea\funr. 

Profemob  MCnbteubero  indig¬ 
nantly  dedarea  lie  never  said  a  word  of 
an  Interview  attributed  to  him  by  the 
Cologne  Gazelle .  Which  shows  that 
even  German  journalistic  condition." 
do  not  wholly  suit  the  Professor. — 
Chicago  lit  raid. 
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CANADIAN  VIEWS  OF  A  GERMAN  INVASION 


CANADA  SMILES  at  Count  von  BernstorfT,  refunds  to 
take  Dr.  Dernburg  seriously,  and  even  makes  it  plain 
that  she  do*1*  not  taketnm-h  stock  in  our  Monroe  IN k1  trine. 
In  commenting  on  von  Berostorff*#  recent  promise;  that  Ger¬ 
many  will  not  annex  Canada,  the  majority  of  the  Canadian 
papers  seem  a  little  sarcastic,  while  the  f«*w  which  *l«-ul  seriously 
with  the  matter  seize  it  as  an  excuse  to  heat  the  recruiting-drum 
for  the  British  Army.  That  the 
German  Ambassador  is  not  popu- 
lar  with  our  neighbors  is  made 
very  evident.  The  Montreal  llrr- 
nhl  mentions  his  "dHintile  tact,” 
and  goes  on  to  say  that: 

"Count  von  BernstorfT  has  a 
genius  for  rubbing  Uncle  Sarn 
the  wrong  way.  He  has  select*#! 
this  moment,  when  all  America  is 
horrified  at  tin-  atrocities  and  van- 
dalism  of  harlmrmn  Germany,  to 
an  non  nee  to  the  United  States 
Germany's  opinion  of  the  scope 
of  the  Monro**  Doctrine.  Then? 
is  nothing  in  it,  lie  holds,  which 
would  prevent  Germany  landing 
an  armed  force  in  Canada.  Pos¬ 
sibly  he  expects  that  tin*  l'nit**<l 
Stat««*  will  now  go  out  of  its  way 
to  tell  him  how  cordially  they 
would  welcome  such  delightful 
ncighliorN  on  the  Canadian  side 
of  three  thousand  miles  of  un¬ 
fort  ifits!  territory.  Or  was  he 
shaking  for  Canada'*  benefit, 
in  the  hope  that  we  might  l»e 
■cam!?*’ 

The  .imiit'  note  of  genial  Hat  ire 
is  sounded  by  the  Montreal  Daily  Star,  which,  after  a  few 
caustic  remark*  upon  Germany'#  “dunderheaded  diplomacy," 
goes  on  to  state  that  this  diplomacy 

"now  pro*s  *s|s  at  a  most  opportune  moment  to  amuse  American 
apprehensions  anew  by  culling  in  question  the  effortivene##  of 
their  cherished  Monroe  Doctrine.  Why  should  the  German 
diplomats  go  out  of  their  way  to  stir  up  that  question  at  all? 
Why  not  let  a  sleeping  'eagle'  rest?  If  there  lie  any  answer, 
except  the  incurable  stupidity  of  tliat  diplomacy,  since  Bismarck 
retiri-d.  we  do  not  know  it." 

Thr  Slur  proceeds  to  chide  us  for  our  lack  of  foresight,  and 
hints  tliat  if  we  took  a  really  hroad  view  of  our  interests  we 
would  at  this  moment  la-  fighting  with  the  Allies  for  the  purpose 
"of  making  doubly  sum  of  the  final  paralysis  of  German  Im¬ 
perialism.”  It  i».  however,  kind  enough  to  believe  that  we  are 
sincere  in  our  determination  to  uphold  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but 
has  grave  doubts  about  our  ability  to  do  so  effectively.  It  says: 

"Then1  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  in  our  minds  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can#  would  fight — if  they  could  fight  with  any  hope  of  success — 
against  n  German  occupation  of  Canada.  Whether  they 
could  fight  with  success,  after  the  destruction  of  the  British 
Navy  ami  the  subp-ction  of  Europe  had  made  a  German  occupa- 
tiou  of  Canada  possible,  we  In-g  leave  to  doubt.  But.  for  the 
present,  it  is  happily — not  a  question  of  lighting  the  Germans 
in  Canada.  The  British  Navy  rides  between.  and  the  Allied 
armies  stand  between.** 

The  Halifax  (N.  S.i  .Morning  ChronicU  is  polite  to  the  German 
Ambassador,  but  refuses  to  be  alarmed.  It  observes: 


“It  is  very  considerate  of  Count  von  BernstorfT  to  inform  tb 
American  people  that  a  German  invasion  of  Canada  is  out  o 
the  question.  Quite  so.  The  Kaiser's  legions  have  more  thai 
they  can  handle  nearer  home,  and  their  invading  days  ar 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  close." 

The  London  (Ont.)  Adr*rti*er  is  angry  with  certain  Amcrioat 
papers  for  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Dominion  wtl 

be  to  blame  should  Berlin  am 
Washington  l*e  drawn  into  j 
controversy  ami  that  Canndi 
should  have  remained  neutral 
It  remarks: 

"We  were  uuder  flu*  impress. .1 
that  Canada's  loyalty  to  the  Km 
pire  was  something  so  big,  wi  ob 
vious,  that,  our  taking  part  ii 
this  conflict  would  never  In*  ques 
tinned.  To  a  Canadian,  to  re¬ 
main  neutral  during  an  Empir* 
crisis  such  as  exists  to-day  woul*. 
be  a  monstrous  thing." 

It  then  proceeds  to  give  whut  i1 
considers  to  be  the  real  reason  foi 
bringing  up  the  question  at  tin* 
moment: 

“The  fact  is  that  all  these  semi¬ 
official  German  statement#  in  re 
gard  to  the  Monroe  D*k  trim 
have  been  «lishe<I  up  largely  foi 
Washington  consumption.  Vor 
BernstorfT  declare#  that  Germans 
subscribes  to  the  Monroo  Doe- 
trine  only  as  regards  South  an* 
Central  Amc-rica,  and  follows  ihu 
up  with  a  reassuring  statement  t* 
the  effect  that  Canada  is  not  to  be  invaded.  From  here,  |« 
looks  as  if  Germany  was  tactfully  tilling  Uncle  Sam  tint 
she  has  neither  fear  nor  regard  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Slu 
retains  the  privilege  of  invading  Cuunda,  hut  doesn't  intern 
to.  Evidently  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  to  remain  a  live  issue.’ 

The  rather  wild  possibility  of  a  Gcrman-Ameriean  raid  int* 
Canada  is  next  explomi: 

"There  is  only  one  way  in  which  we  could  be  annoyed  01 
injured.  If  a  Gcrman-Ameriean  raid  could  be  organizesl  umi 
carried  out.  something  like  the  Fenian  raid#  of  fifty  years  ago, 
there  might  lie  some  trouble  for  us.  But  that  could  only  I* 
done  with  the  connivance  of  the  United  State#  Government,  and 
on  that  score  wo  need  have  no  doubts.  Any  such  attempt 
would  Ik*  promptly  nipt  in  the  hud.  And  while  there  are  doubt- 
less  many  German-Americans  who  sympathize  with  the  Father¬ 
land.  and  wish  it  success,  the  only  way  in  which  they  would 
try  to  give  it  material  assistance  would  be  by  going  to  Europe 
and  joining  it#  army." 

The  Montreal  Family  Ihrald  admits  that  a  German  invasion 
of  Canada  is  possible — under  certain  conditions — and  says: 

"And  this  is  quite  possible  if  Germany  wins.  Put  Germany 
in  command  of  all  the  resources  of  Europe— a#  she  would  Im-  if 
she  won  this  war — and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  could  not  protect 
us.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  would  be  powerless  before  a  superior 
navy,  and  the  million  soldier#  marching  on  orders  from  Berlin. 

"We  should  think  of  these  things  when  we  ar*-  deciding  how 
inanv  men  we  ought  to  send  to  the  front.  Then-  in  no  linii* 
save  the  number  of  men  of  military  age  in  this  country— to  wliat 
we  ought  to  be  ready  to  do  to  prevent  a  German  victory." 


IlKiisnonr — “Ami  by  the  way.  tdl  your  friend  that  I — that 
is.  we  — have  no  drain*.  that  1*.  no  intention,  of  taking  hi*  country.” 

— ftrck'i  H'rrklv  (Montreal) 
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THE  BOER  REVOLT  AS  A  CIVIL  WAR 

NOLISHMEN  EXPERIENCED  in  South-African  affairs 
have  long  held  an  opinion  that  finds  expression  in  the 
London  Daily  Chronicle .  the  most  influential  ami  l»est 
informed  of  the  Lilx*ral  organs.  This  is  the  startling  view  that 
the  L'nion  of  South  Africa  is  likely  to  he  broken  by  an  internecine 
•rrife  which  will  be  (Him  parable  only  to  our  own  Civil  War. 
The  South- African  Dutch  have  been  divided,  since  the  Boer  War, 
into  two  groups,  the  reactionaries,  led  by  such  men  as  Generals 
Dt-  Wet,  Herzog,  and  Beyers,  who  have  preserved  their  republi¬ 
ka  ideals,  and  the  progressives,  headed  by  Generals  Botha  and 
Smuts,  who  have  grasped  the  ample  opportunities  offered  by  the 
British  and  have  ruled  South  Africa  since  the  Union  was  formed. 
The  present  conflict,  tho  ostensibly  a  revolt  against  Britain  in 
favor  of  the  Germans,  is.  in  reality,  we  are  informed,  the  final 
♦irjggle  between  the  old  Boer  traditions  and  modern  progress. 
'..I, ends  De  Wet  and  Beyers,  who  are  now  in  open  rebellion,  an* 
ten  of  immense  influence  over  the  unenlightened  and  bigoted 
fkrmen  who  form  the  backbone  of  the  reactionary  party.  In 
•(■Hiking  of  them  The  Chronicle  says: 

"There  are  still  Boers  in  the  hue kvel dt  who  dislike  a  united 
Ninth  Africa  and  have  never  abandoned  the  ideal  of  an  iidand 
Boer  State  living  by  itself,  according  to  old  B*x*r  traditions. 
They  are  a  minority,  probably  a  small  minority,  but  they  have 
lugh  fighting  value,  and  some  of  the  ablest  Boer  generals  are 
among  their  leaders.  Their  secession  has  but  recently  broken  up 
l he  South- African  party.  There  is  now  peril  that  it  may  break 
up  the  South-African  Union.  The  struggle,  if  it  came,  would  la* 
'nit  so  much  a  struggle  against  Great  Britain,  but  a  civil  war. 
like  that  in  the  United  States  half  a  century  ago  between  tin* 
Union  and  secession.  General  Hertzog  and  ex-Presidcnt  Steyn 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  now  bolding  the  key  to  the  situation." 

While  The  Chronicle  is  the  only  Ixjndnn  paper  which  sees  this 
m  the  true  inwardness  of  the  situation,  the  others  by  no  means 
blink  its  dangers,  tho  most  of  them  exhibit  an  incurable  British 


SHORT- UVXD. 

Now  for  tin*  others! 

— Daily  Star  rMontrvsili. 


otimism.  Such  is  the  attitude  of  The  Time*,  which  still  voices 
’he  opinion  of  England  with  a  curious  accuracy.  It  remarks: 

"The  rebels  have  chosen  their  moment  well.  The  South- 
drienn  expeditionary  force  is  engaged  in  operations  against 
'ierman  Southwest  Africa.  Imperial  troops  which  were  quartered 
n  the  Dominion  before  the  war  were  released  by  the  .South- 
African  Government  for  service  in  Europe  and  have  in  all  prob- 
ibility  already  left  the  country. 


"For  all  that  we  an-  clearly  of  the  opinion,  formed  on  a  g«s>d 
deal  of  recent  first-hand  intelligence,  tliat  the  n-lx*llion  is  by  no 
means  such  a  serious  affair  as  it  may  seem  at  first  glance.  <  leneral 
Botha  has  enormous  influence  with  his  people.  He  led  them  in 
the  war:  he  has  been  their  chosen  leader  ever  since.  His  per¬ 
sonality,  set  against  that  of  the  rebel  leaders,  will  tell  heavily. 

“The  traitors  reckon,  no  doubt,  on  concentrating  in  their 
favor  all  the  vague  discontent  and  lingering  n*grcts  for  republican 
government  that  still  survive  among  the  Dutch  of  the  country 


Tilt  LATEST  APPLICATION. 

“A  sower  went  forth  to  sow.*’ 

— De  Xoienkraker  (Amsterdam), 


districts,  but  the  weight  of  Dutch  opinion  will  go  solidly  against 
them.  The  rebels  may  start  with  some  successes;  they  may  even 
succeed  in  seonng  some  sensational  coup  during  the  first  few 
weeks,  but  they  can  not  have  many  resources  or  much  staying 
power.” 

It  may  Ir*  that  The  Timee  overestimates  the  influence  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Botha  u(wm  the  South- African  Dutch,  for  The  Daily  Set r» 
is  not  slow  to  recognize  the  tremendous  force  of  General  De  Wet's 
example  upon  lys  fellow-  countrymen.  It  points  out  that 

“General  De  Wet  was  a  chivalrous  as  well  as  brave  enemy,  and 
if  he  can  foreswear  the  signature  which  he  attached  to  the 
Peace  Treaty  many  lesser  men  who  may  have  hesitated  will 
swing  over  to  treason.  It  would  lx*  ridiculous  to  depreciate  a 
movement  which  much  fanaticism  has  gone  to  make,  hut  seldom 
have  men  with  fine  qualities  provoked  so  needless  and  futile  a 
tragedy  as  that  for  which  De  Wet  and  Beyers  have  rnnde  them¬ 
selves  responsible.”- 

The  most  extraordinary  thing  about  the  South-African  situa¬ 
tion  to  British  eyes  is  thefact  that  the  rebels  an*  acting,  ostensibly, 
on  Is-half  of  Germany.  They  an*  warned  that  a  victorious  Kaiser 
would  never  n*store  the  two  Boer  republics,  and  assured  that 
Germany  would  never  give  them  anything  like  the  measure  of 
self-government  they  have  enjoyed  since  they  came  under  the 
sovereignty  of  England.  The  Isindon  Standard  brings  out  this 
view  when  it  states: 

"It  is  the  idlest  of  dreams  that  the  days  of  Kruger  can  bo 
restored.  If  Great  Britain  emerges,  as  she  will  surely  emerge, 
victorious  in  this  great  conflict,  the  territory  comprised  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  must  lx*  subject  to  the  British  Crow'n. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  Germany  should  by  any  chance  realize  her 
vision  of  world-power,  it  is  equally  certain  that  South  Africa  will 
lx«  subject  to  the  Kaiser.  The  Power  that  has  trodden  on 
Belgium,  w  hose  representatives  express  daily  whole-So tiled  con¬ 
tempt  for  scraps  of  pafur,  will  assuredly  disregard  any  promises 
that  may  have  lx*eti  made  in  bidding  for  the  help  of  the  dis¬ 
affected  Dutch.  The  latter,  in  the  event  of  German  success, 
would  have  cause  to  n*gret,  under  the  most  iUils-ral  rule  the 
world  knows,  their  ingratitude  for  the  generous  magnanimity 
with  which  they  have  been  treated  by  British  statesmen.” 

Many,  indeed  most,  of  the  English  papers  an-  inclined  to  view 
this  revolt  as  the  result  of  German  intrigue,  which  they,  of  coui>- 
denounce  as  highly  reprehensible.  Digitized  by  Google 
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WILL  IT  II K  IN  TIIIli  MANNER  T 

"The  Csar  will  cto**  th <*  Oorman  frontier  at  tin*  KmwJ  of 
5.ono,ono  Huwto /'  (A  Reuut  Nfirn  DUimicIi.) 

C  ^  latidrradaluh  I  lirrlln » 

AS  THEIR  EXE! 

IIOW  GERMANY  VIEWS  PORTUGAL 

ND1STURBED  by  Portugal's  entry  into  the  war.  I  bo 
German  pres*  represent  tin-  Fatherland  as  continuing 
I'ulriilv  mi  its  way.  Nor  «!<>♦•*  tho  curious  fact  escape 
attention  that  England  calls  upm  Portugal  for  aid  while  she 
harbors  within  her  borders  that  Republic's  arch-enemy,  ex-King 
Mauoel.  What  this  aid  amounts  to  can  Ik*  seen  from  the 
comment  of  the  military  exjH-rt  of  the  London  Daily  Arus,  who, 
after  discussing  in  detail  Portugal’s  military  rcsourees.  remarks: 

“From  the  above  figures  we  may  say  that  Portugal  can  put 
an  army  of  100,004)  men  into  the  field,  complete  with  all  arms, 
and  maintain  it  up  to  this  strength  for  as  long  as  the  war  lasts. 

“Of  the  quality  of  the  triMips  it  is  not  possible  to  s|M*ak  with 
any  certainty,  as  we  have  no  experience  to  guide  opinion.” 

(icrmun  comment  on  such  assistance  to  the  Allies  is  direeUd 
rather  against  England  than  Portugal,  which  is  regunhd  as  the 
dupe  of  her  stronger  neighl>ors.  The  Berlin  eorres|>ondent  of 
the  Frankfurter  Ze  thing  thus  reflects  the  views  of  the  highest 
governmental  quarters; 

“With  Portugal  enrolling  herself  on  the  side  of  France, 
England,  Russia,  Japan.  Montem-gro.  and  Servia  — not  forgetting 
the  Principality  of  Monaco — no  one  in  Germany  will  be  dis¬ 
turbed,  but  rather  en«*ourag«d.  Portugal  is  allied  with  England — 
nay.  more  than  that,  for  a  long  p-riod  she  hu-s  la-eii  dependent 
on  England,  os  de|H*ndent  as  a  vassal  State,  and.  when  England 
wishes,  the  Republic  must  join  the  long  list  of  our  enemies.  Even 
if  this  sublime  Republic  should  send  a  military  expedition  to 
France  it  would  merely  share  the  fate  of  tho  French,  English, 
and  Indian  troops.  A  few  German  ships  now  lying  in  Portu¬ 
guese  harlion  may.  it  is  true,  Ik*  lost.  What  will  happen  to 
Portugal,  however,  depends  on  the  peace  that  will  Ik*  concluded 
when  the  war  is  over.  Portugal  will  then,  perhaps,  have  the 
same  experience  ns  that  which  has  brought  tears  of  blood  into 
the  eyes  of  the  Belgians.  It  will  realize  that  English  protection 
is  of  no  avail,  not  only  because  England  is  too  weak  to  protect 
those  countries  dependent  on  her  which  she  incites  to  war,  but 
also  because  her  covetous,  cold-blooded  policy  would  in  no 


‘•IICIIHI.K*." 


— London  Opinion. 


IKS  SEE  THEM. 

sense  Ik*  further»*d  by  preventing  them  from  hhxdiqg  to  death. 
The  countries  that  rely  on  England.  France  included,  will 
Ik*  able  to  comjiare  their  experience  when  the  final  settlement 
is  made,  and  the  question  of  Portugal  and  her  colonies  will  then 
Ik*  discust  as  a  matter  of  subordinate  importance. 

“One  hears  so  much  nonsense  from  the  enemy’s  camp  that 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  anxious  souls  in  Bordeaux  really 
believe  that  England  is  accomplishing  something  for  the  further¬ 
ing  of  the  common  cause  when  she  induces  Portugal  to  (utrtici- 
pate  in  some  manner  in  the  war.  This  move,  at  any  rate,  proves 
one  thing,  namely,  that  our  moRt  unscrupulous  adversary  is 
Britain,  that  same  Britain  that  still  dares  to  maintain  thul  only 
the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  impelled  her  to  go  to 
war.  That  this  is  a  lie  all  intelligent  people  know,  and  many 
proofs  that  it  is  a  lie  will  Ik*  forthcoming  before  the  war  is  over. 

“The  fate  of  Belgium,  whose  King  and  Government  have  bad 
to  flee  their  country,  is  a  sample  of  what  the  nations  which  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  deluded  by  England  have  to  expect," 


WAR  IN  THE  MARSHES 

IIE  WORST  PIECE  OF  GROUND  in  all  Europe  foi 
military  operations  is  said  to  lie  along  the  Russo-Gernmii 
frontier  in  East  Prussia,  the  s«*ene  of  so  many  stirring 
exploits  during  the  past  few  weeks.  For  days  at  a  time  tin 
opi»osing  forc«*s  have  Ihvii  fighting  in  tho  marshes,  often  ii| 
to  their  necks  in  water,  while  field-gun  after  field-gun  1ms  Ikk*ii 
engulfed  in  the  mud.  Few  can  realize  the  difficulties  and  hard 
ships  encounter'd  by  the  truops  in  marching  through  this 
of  forest,  hog.  and  water.  To  hring  this  home  to  the  |k*o|>|« 
of  the  German  capital,  a  sp«*eial  correspondent  of  the  H<rhn,, 
Tngtbtalt  writes: 

"People  at  home  will  be  unable  to  form  an  accurate  picturx 
of  the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  war  beyond  the  Russian  border 
No  two  mile*  arc  the  same  in  character,  and  there  are  plenty  <»i 
woods,  marsho*.  rivers,  and  other  obstacles.  The  Polish  and 
Jewish  p. '"nation  is  essentially  friendly  to  us,  but  among  them 
are  many  Riik-iuhs  and  other  treacherous  elements  which  gi\  . 
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roLLOWIXO  THE  EXAMPI.E  OF  THEIR  O  RAMI)  FATHERS.  . 

“Comck*r 

— Soeoyt  Vrmtya  (Petrogradi. 

TWO  VIEWS  OF 


■‘Thin  iliunnalilr  war' 


THE  COSSACKS. 


One  can  Meal  m  much  rattier  In  peace." 

— ©•S»mp/iri«fmu4j  (Munich). 


fr  m  Ih-kuh.  ..  '  L  i. 


THE  WORST  BATTLE-GROUND  IN  EUROPE. 


In  this  wmrte  of  l>u«  and  water  General  von  MimlcntHira  performed  imtIuiim  the  moat  brilliant.  piece  of  Krauwy 
of  Ihc  present  war  and  icaincd  a  notable  victory  over  the  KihM.ii>'  ho  had  enticed  there. 


T woopposing  views 
1  »»e  been  held  for  dec- 
|«st  in  militarv 
p’les  on  the  subject 
</  :Ir-  marshy  n*gion 
•  K-h  includes  the  Ma- 
•man  Uikcs.  One  was 
at  of  General  von 
I  linden  burg,  that  the 
iu.‘-ian*must  be  forced 
into  the  lakes.  The 
other  mu  that  the  Rus- 
sabs  must  Im<  kept 
aaxyfroni  them  at  all  costs.  The  majority  was  against  Ilindcn- 
"in».  who.  however,  clung  obstinately  to  the  ‘mistake  of  his 
I ife.*  Hindenburg  was  in  command  of  a  eorps  in  l lie  provinces 
•■ben  he  heard  that  the  idea  hud  been  mooted  in  the  Reichstag 
»if  draining  tin*  lakes. 

"The  old  General  hastened  to  Berlin,  where  he  explains!, 
protested,  and  agitated.  When  his  cause  seemed  hopeless 
In  went  to  the  Km|temr.  There  he  pleadtsl  so  effectively  that 
nw  Majesty  promised  that  his  lakes  should  not  1*-  lunched. 
Each  year  I  linden  burg  was  sent  t<»  the  maneuvers  in  the  distriet 
*vn-the  lakes  lay.  There,  as  at  all  maneuvers,  tin-  soldiers  of 
ow  army  had  a  white  riblton  in  their  caps  and  the  other  army  had 
» red  one.  The  reds  wen*  the  Russians,  and  the  whites,  always 
•■■'mmandod  by  Hindenhurg.  had  to  defend  East  IYussia. 


"Then  the  General  was  pensioned,  lie  spent  all  his  summer 
holidays  among  the  lak>*s.  He  horrowtd  from  Konigslierg  a 
gun  with  its  normal  gun-carriage,  and  had  it  draggid,  from 
morning  to  night,  out  of  one  jrh»1  into  another,  lie  measured 
how  deeply  u  cannon  of  a  certain  size  sank  in  the  mire,  he  ascer¬ 
tained  how  many  horses  were  required  lo  drag  a  cannon  over 
fairly  solid  ground,  and  discovered  swamps  out  of  which  nut 
even  twenty  horses  could  extricate  a  gun.  He  noted,  ho  mea¬ 
sured,  he  calculated,  he  drew  plans.  The  rest  is  known.” 

When  tin*  Russians  appeared  in  the  ucighliortiood  the  Emperor 
again  employed  the  old  General,  who  gained  the  brilliant  victory 
for  which  lie  had  spent  his  life  preparing.  —TraiiHlnlioriM  made 
for  The  Literary  Diuest. 


prv  (Miration. 

The  Munich  Xeurttr 
Svhnchten  gives  the 

•  lowing  interesting 

•  UR*  of  the  General’s 

-work: 


"When  the  reds  knew  they  were  to  fight  Hindenburg.  they 
said,  until  the  saying  became  proverbial,  'To-day  we  shall  have  a 
bath.'  They  knew  that  everything  they  could  do  was  un¬ 
availing.  the  end  was  always  the  same:  Hindenburg  entangled 
them  hopelessly  in  the  Masurian  I,akes.  This  was  repeated 
year  by  year.  With  the  signal  to  break  off  the  maneuvers  the 
red  army  was  invariably  standing  up  to  its  neck  in  water. 


thr  enemy  information  of  .all  our  movements  and  of  the  strength  of 
•Or-  individual  forces.  This  is  quite  apart  from  the  reeonnoissance 
srvieeof  the  Russian  airmen.  We  have,  moreover,  to  do  with 
i  vastly  superior  enemy,  who  can  not  lie  underestimated.” 


In  the  face  of  such  obstacles,  General  von  Hinden burg's 
/tore  over  the  Russians  at  the  battle  of  the  Masurian  Lakes 
-  declared  especially 
leiUant.  It  is  more 
.in  that;  it  is  a  strik- 
:.g example  of  the  man- 
r  in  w  hich  Germany 
'•■jiared  for  war  and 
J  the  value  «»f  such 
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!  SCIENCE  ~  AND  -  INVENTION  !  f 


DISEASES  OF  THE  BATTLE-FIELD 


MALADIES  THAT  ASSAIL  uii  army  in  the*  fi«-l<I,  with 
esp*-cial  referense  to  th»*  present  KnrojM-an  War,  are 
disrust  by  a  contributor  to  The  rated  London 

V*  rr#  (October  H)j.  According  to  this  writer,  the  British  troops 
at  the  front  have  hitherto  ln'cn  singularly  free  from  the  attacks 
of  such  diseases.  In  other  campaigns,  he  says,  disease  ha>  slain 
thousand*  w  here  bullets 
and  shells  have  killed 
hundreds,  and  he  thinks 
it  only  too  likely  that 
I m 'fore  long  the  present 
immunity  will  cease. 

Why  disease  should  at¬ 
tack  masses  of  men  in 
the  prime  of  life,  living 
in  the  open  air.  ami  on 
the  whole  wMI  fed  ami 
clothed,  at  first  sight 
may  seem  strangi'.  The 
blame  has  generally 
Im-cii  laid  upon  the  drink¬ 
ing-water.  But  even 
when  this  is  properly 
guarded,  an  irremovable 
source  of  disease  n- 
mains  in  the  myriad*  of 
tiles  bred  in  the  carrion 
ami  tilth  that  inevitably 
collect  round  perpetual¬ 
ly  shifting  camps  ami 
bivouacs.  A*  every  one 
now  knows,  these  in¬ 
sects  an-  carriers  of  in¬ 
fection.  Luckily,  with  the  approach  of  winter  tln-ir  activity 
ceases.  We  read  further: 

"Of  the  diseases  which  assail  an  army  in  the  field,  a  few  stand 
out  so  prominently  that  all  others  may  practically  In-  neglected. 
These  are  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  and  pneumonia: 
and  they  have  this  in  common,  that  they  are  all  caused  by 
specific  bacilli.  Thus  cholera  is  the  child,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
dreaded  rihno,  and  pneumonia  that  of  the  pneumococcus;  while 
typhoid  and  dysentery  have  each  their  own  #|Mfiul  microtic. 
Their  modes  of  attack  an*,  however,  different,  for  the  pneumo- 
coccus  can  ••liter  the  organism  by  the  nose  and  mouth  only: 
typhoid  and  dysentery  through  the  alimentary  canal;  while  the 
way  in  which  cholera  is  propagated  is  at  present  unknown.  All 
four,  perhaps,  have  this  in  common,  that  while  the  microbe# 
causing  them  arc  pndmbly  always  pn-s*-ni  with  us — that  of 
chob-nt  ) icing  a  doubtful  exception — they  seem  only  to  ussault  a 
subject  previously  weakened  l»v  exposure,  bad  feeding.  or  in- 
temjM-raiice.  If  is  on  tin's**  facts  that  our  chance  of  siie«-ess- 
f tally  repelling  th**m  mainly  rests. 

“The  tirst  means  of  combating  these  enemies  is.  then'fore,  iso¬ 
lation.  Directly  a  soldier  is  shown  to  Is*  suffering  from  any  of 
these  disease*  he  should  Is*  se|iarated  from  his  fellow#  and  re- 
moved  t«»  a  place  where  his  cji-cta,  sputa,  and  the  like  can  no 
longer  form  a  center  of  contamination.  This  may  seem  a 
counsel  of  perbetion  to  those  w  ho  knew  the  conditions  prevalent 
in  war-time,  but  much  might  b**  done  by  careful  preparation,  anti 
isolation  hospitals  at  the  base  might  well  In*  organised  by  civilian# 
who  are  but  1 1 h i  apt  to  think  that  surgical  ease#  Are  the  only  one# 
worth  attention.  If  it  In*  true,  a*  announe*#!  in  the  daily  press, 
that  the  Austrian*  are  already  suffering  from  cholera,  no  time 
-houhl  I m *  lost  m  making  these  preparations,  and  the  service  thus 
rendered  to  tin-  just  cause  of  the  Allies  might  easily  prove  more 
valuable  than  many  more  sensational." 


The  wTiter  next  take#  up  the  subject  of  prevention,  which, 
he  reminds  us,  is  proverbially  lielter  than  cure.  First  among 
preventive  method#  is  inoculation,  which,  in  the  case  of  typhoid 
especially,  has  been  abundantly  proved  to  be  effective.  Ex¬ 
periment  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt  «»n  this  point,  ami  inoeula- 
tion  against  typhoid  is  now  compulsory  in  the  armies  of  several 

countries.  Most  of  the 
British  officer#  have 
voluntarily  submit  ted 
toil.  Thcuconn*#  care¬ 
ful  avoidance  of  nnv 
drinking-water  other 
than  that  boiled  ami 
filtered  supplied  to  the 
men  by  the  tran#|M»rt 
and  supply  service.  Nor 
is  the  question  of  cloth¬ 
ing  to  lie  neglected.  Tin 
soldier  nmy  be  trust*1*! 
to  keep  hinis«-lf  warn 
for  comfort*#  sake;  but 
a  belt  of  tlanm-1  wort 
round  the  stomach  next 
the  skin  is  said  to  hat* 
proved  itseffioioney  a; 
a  preventive  of  cholen 
ami  dysentery  in  Ori 
ental  countries.  T< 
quote  furth**r: 

"  In  the#**  matters  th 
soldier  can  do  much  t- 
help  himself.  There  i 
still  the  psychologic-a 
side  of  th*-  rose,  in  which  he  must  depend  a  good  deal  on  hi 
officers.  A  light  heart  will  often  carry  it#  owner  unseat  h** 
through  center#  of  infection  which  will  prove  fatal  to  th 
mentally  deprest.  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  prophylactu 
known  to  science. 

“Hence  the  officer  should  do  what  he  ran  to  keep  up  th 
spirits  of  his  men,  should  encourage  them  to  sing,  and  should  t.-»k 
••an-  that  they  hear  any  good  new#  which  is  going.  .  By  so  doin 
he  will  lw  rendering  another  invaluable  service  to  hi#  count n 
even  if  he  add#  thereby  to  the  ear*1*  on  hi#  already  overburden*1 
shoulder#.  Fortunately,  if  then*  is  any  faith  to  be  placed  i 
report*,  the  natural  temperament  of  Tommy  Atkins  in  war  wi 
make  his  task  in  this  rvspeet  a  light  one." 


ORIGIN  OF  PETROLEUM  The  long-vexed  question  of  tl 
origin  of  deposits  of  petroleum  scorns  t«  be  settled  by  the  invc 
ligations  of  Mr.  Joan  Chautard,  the  result  of  whieh  was  ro**eiitl 
pr»-sent*‘*l  to  the  French  Academy  of  Science.  According  to  M 
Chautard  extensive  r*i**-ar*.ih  in  *lifT*ir»int  parts  of  the  glolic  prov. 
that  (M-troleum-bearing  rock*  never  have  charact*'ri#tics  d*-n«»t in 
an  igneous  origin.  They  nr»*  always  sedimentary  rock*  and.  tiior* 
over,  they  all  contain  deposit#  which  indicate  alternations  * 
marine  and  lagunary  c*>nditions.  Such  alternation#  are,  of  coiirs 
the  sign  of  intermittent  regression#  of  the  waters  eoverir 
them. 

"This enable#  us."  says  the  Bibliolhlque  l’ nieermlle  i  Uusium 
August),  "to  form  an  idea  of  the  condition#  favoring  th*1  fornu 
tion  of  petroleum.  At  the  Ingunary  periods  there  was  a 
accumulation  of  organic  debris,  the  remain#  of  animal*  and  v*-g* 
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Report*  of  ctMilera  anion#  Austrian  troo|M  In  (iallria  einpluuilze  the  need  of  a  pure 
wat*Y-««ip|)l>  on  the  (lit  hit  nit-llne  This  ponahlc  water-filler  Is  used  by  linat  Britain 
for  the  protection  of  her  troop*  In  Franc*-  ami  I  Malum 
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Ubles  which  had  either  lived  and  died  then-  or  had  been  brought 

thither. 

"The  marine  recurrences  brought  impermeable  sediments 
»hich  covered  this  debris  and  protected  it  from  the  oxidizing 
action  of  the  uir,  thus  |M>nnitting  it  to  In-come  hitumini/.ed. 
Hence  petroleums  an-  of  organic  origin  and  not  mineral.” 
TVandaftON  made  for  Tick  Literary  Diucst. 


ELECTRICITY  IN  WAR 

APPARENTLY  electricity  is  not  playing  the  part  in  the 
European  War  that  might  have  been  expect**!  from 
^  ^  the  elasticity  with  which  it  is  applied  to  all  manner  of 
•**  in  ordinary-  life.  It  might  Im-  thought,  says  The  Electrical 
;■  me  (London,  October  9),  that  modem  warfare,  which  im¬ 
presses  into  its  service  every  conceivable  means  of  worrying 
tiie  enemy,  would  find  it  an  invaluable  agent  of  offense  and 
■  ft-nse  in  the  field,  but  we  seldom  meet  with  any  mention  of 
•  nvtru'iiy  in  rejMirts  from  the  seat  of  war.  The  reason  is.  The 
Rmw  thinks,  that  its  services  are  only  requisitioned  when  there 
a  »  generating  station  in  working  order  in  the  vicinity. 

Thus,  in  several  engagements  where  the  local  conditions 
of  it,  wire  entanglements  have  lM-»-n  charg«d  with 
tetrieity  at  high  pressure,  with  disastrous  cfb-ets  upon  the 
unfortunate  soldiers  wine**  fate  it  was  to  run  foul  of  them.  It  is 
trying  enough  to  work  among  high-pressure  conductors  under 
uirmal  conditions;  the  horror  of  rushing  upon  them  in  the  dark, 
-uliout  hope  of  n-seue,  may  Is*  left  to  th»‘  imagination. 

"The  only  other  application  of  heavy-current  electricity 
4pp*-ars  to  be  the  search-light  projector,  but  We  do  not  hear 
wb  of  this  from  the  front.  It  s*-cms  t lint .  as  in  the  early 
'ii.vsof  electrical  science,  it  is  as  a  means  of  communication  that 
electricity  is  most  fully  utilized  on  the  field  of  battle;  ficld- 
■-■I-  phones  were  long  ago  developed  to  a  high  degns-  of  excellence 
id  efficiency,  an<l  havo  rendered  priccl«*ss  scr\  ice  in  rvecut 


THE  nELO-TELKORAPH. 

|  V  French  o nicer  and  his  UHtwraphcrs  communicating,  by  means 
of  Ihdr  Add  outfit,  with  brigade  headquarters. 

. _ _ _ 


now  the  combatants  have  at  their  disposal  also  the  port- 
pM*  wireless  telegraph,  which,  on  a  battle-front  having  an  extent 
p250  miles,  must  l>e  of  inestimable  value  in  maintaining  eom- 
k>nini*ation  between  the  Comroander-in-Chief  and  his  widely 
entered  colleagues.  To  what  extent  wireless  transmission 
tan  aerial  scouts  has  been  utilized  we  do  not  know,  but  in 
'>%•  of  the  progress  that  had  lieen  made  before  the  wjjp  we  can 
tadly  doubt  that  it  has  been  employed,  at  least  by  air-ships; 


the  aeroplane  does  not  lend  itself  so  well  to  this  purpose.  The 
overland  telegraph-lines  would  certainly  bo  destroyed  by  both 
sides  in  the  course  of  their  respective  retreats,  but  every  effort 
would  Ih-  made  during  the  advance  to  restore  them,  and  many 
British  telegraph  linemen  have  b**en  assisting  in  this  work. 

"As  regards  the  nu\al  war.  the  situation  is  very  different. 
The  enormous  advantages  conferred  upon  our  forces  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  by  our  vast  network  of  cables,  and  still  more 


AS  AMERICAN  INVENTION  INVALUABLE  IN  WAH. 

(lifiuuu  stair  o Ulcers  using  iui  American  field  -  telephone  to  keep 
In  touch  with  the  firing-line. 


by  our  wireless  telegraphs,  which  enable  us  to  keep  continuously 
in  touch  with  all  our  war-ships,  can  not  be  overestimated;  in 
this  respect  we  possess  an  overwhelming  superiority." 


BOILING  THE  NORTH  SEA— Under  this  sarcastic  heading 
the  proposal  of  an  inventor  with  more  ingenuity  than  practi¬ 
cality,  for  defense  against  submarines,  is  discust  by  The  Elec¬ 
trical  R critic  (Ixindon,  October  9).  The  plan  itself  is  thus 
quoted  from  The  Times  |  London),  whose  naval  expert,  The 
Renew  thinks,  had  evidently  "run  short  of  serious  matter”: 

"The  idea  of  submarines  Itcing  automatically  destroyed  by 
an  electrical  blockade  is  cleverly  worked  out  by  one  writer,  with 
plans  showing  how  it  might  be  adopted  all  the  way  from  the 
North  Friesian  Islands  to  Borkum,  or  farther  south,  on  a  line 
opposite  the  German  coast.  The  plan  suggested  is  to  place  a 
series  of  good  conducting  poles,  supported  by  buoys,  at  suitable 
intervals  from  one  another,  slightly  below  the  surface,  the  poles 
being  sufficiently  long  to  reach  the  depth  in  which  submarines 
move.  Strong  currents  of  electricity  would  pass  continuously 
from  jiole  to  pole,  and  would,  it  is  assumed,  be  of  sufficient 
power  to  destroy  any  metal-built  vessel  passing  through  the 
current,  either  by  firing  her  petrol  or  exploding  her  torpedoes. 
Sea-water  being  a  fair  conductor  of  electricity,  says  the  writer, 
the  current  would  pass  from  one  pole  to  another,  and  by  the  use 
of  resistance-indicators  any  defect  in  the  apparatus  would  bo 
revealed  and  could  be  quickly  repaired.  The  current  would  be 
supplied  from  tin*  east  coast  by  cable,  and  to  prevent  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  system  it  would  be  necessary  to  guard  it  by  an 
adequate  patrol.  It  is  also  suggested  that  an  experiment 
could  be  made  on  a  smaller  scale  for  the  electrical  defense  of 
one  of  our  own  harbors,  and  of  course-  the  current  would  have 
to  be  shut  off  when  British  submarines  were  passing  in  or  out." 

The  Review  a  brief  comment  is  os  follows: 

"The  dense  mass  of  ignorance  of  electrical  phenomena  dis- 
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played  by  (bis  writer  need  not  prevent  us  from  trying  to  form  a 
mental  picture  of  his  apparatus,  so  ‘cleverly  worked  out.'  The 
possibilities  are  immense." 


FORESTS  OF  STONE 

ROBABLY  the  fossil  forest  most  widely  known  to  Ameri¬ 
cans  is  the  one  in  Arizona,  tho  there  arc  others  in  California 
and  in  Egypt.  Dr.  F.  II.  Knowlton,  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  tells  us  in  American  Forestry  (Oetolx*r)  that 
(he  fin*'!*!  ones  of  all  are  tola*  found  in  Yellowstone  Park.  Here 


CuurWfj  *4  kssmtr.’  4<>  Futvalfy."  UaalmigV’ia.  I»  l 

A  lossIUiKl)  PI  .NIL 


A  monarch  of  a  for»t  ol  a  million  yuan  into  iliti  plm-trvt-  remains 
prmcrvMl  In  atone.  Kvrn  It*  thick  hark  ha*  born  preserved.  It  Is 
three  fret  through  and  thirty  feet  high. 


most  of  the  trees  wen*  entombed  by  volcanic  outbursts,  while 
(hey  still  stood  upright,  and  upright  they  still  stand  -or  what 
is  left  of  them — often  indistinguishable,  at  a  little  distance, 
from  liehen-oovend  trunks.  These  fossil  forests  cover  an  ex¬ 
tensive  an  a  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  pork,  being  ox|K*rially 
abundant  along  the  west  side  of  I^amar  River  for  about  twenty 
miles.  They  an*  easily  reaeh«*d  over  the  wagon  road  from  the 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  or  from  the  Wylies  ('amp  at  Tower 
Kails,  and  are  in  their  way  quite  as  wonderful  and  worthy  of 
attention,  Professor  Knowlton  tells  ns.  as  many  of  the  other 
features  for  which  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  is  so  justly 
celebrated.  He  writes; 

"One  traversing  the  valley  of  the  Lamar  River  may  see  at 
many  plar**s  numerous  upright  fossU  trunks  in  the  faces  of  nearly 
vertical  walls.  These  trunks  are  not  all  at  a  particular  level, 
but  txvur  at  irregular  heights;  in  fact,  a  Mention  cut  down  through 
thine  2,  (XX)  feet  of  beds  would  disclose  a  succession  of  fossil 
forests.  That  is  to  say,  after  the  first  forest  grew  and  was 


entombed,  there  was  a  time  without  volcanic  outburst — a 
period  long  enough  to  permit  a  second  forest  to  grow  above  tin 
first.  This  in  turn  was  covered  by  volcanic  material  ami  pre¬ 
served,  to  Ik*  followed  again  by  a  jx-riixl  of  quiet,  and  them*  roon- 
or  less  regular  alternations  of  volcanism  and  forest  growth  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  the  time  the  beds  were  ill  process  of  formation 

"The  area  within  which  the  fossil  forests  arc  now  found  w»- 
apparently^  the  beginning  an  irregular  but  relatively  fiat  basin, 
on  the  floor  of  which  after  a  time  there  grew  the  first  fon-st.  Then 
there  cairn*  from  some  of  the  volcanoes,  probably  those  to  tin- 
north,  an  outpouring  of  ashes,  mud  flows,  and  other  material 
which  entirely  buried  the  fon-st.  but  so  gradually  that  the  tree-* 
were  simply  submerged  by  the  incoming  material,  few  of  them 
being  prostrated.  On  the  raised  floor  of  the  liasin,  after  a  time, 
the  next  forest  came  into  existence,  only  to  be  in  turn  engulf**! 
as  the  first  had  lK***n,  und  so  on  through  the  jmthkI  represented 
by  the  2,000  feet  or  more  of  similar  beds.  The  series  of  en¬ 
tombed  forests  afTonls  a  means  of  making  at  least  a  rough 
estimate  of  the  time  n-quir«*d  for  the  upbuilding  of  what  is  now 
Specimen  Ridge  and  its  extensions.  • 

"During  the  time  this  2,000  f**-t  of  material  was  being  a«*- 
cumulatcd,  and  sin***  then  to  the  present  day.  there  has 
relatively  little  warping  of  the  earth's  crust  at  this  point;  that 
is,  the  1**1*  were  then,  anil  still  are,  practically  horizontal,  *o 
that  the  fossil  forests,  as  they  an-  being  gradually  uncovered, 
still  stand  upright. 

"When  the  volcanic  activities  had  finally  ceased,  the  over¬ 
working  disintegrating  forces  of  nature  Ixgau  to  l**ar  and  w«-ar 
down  this  a***,unuilated  mat* -rial,  eroding  the  beds  on  a  gran* I 
scale.  Deep  caflons  and  gulches  have  been  trenched  ami  vast 
quantities  of  the  softer  materials  have  b**en  carried  away  by 
the  streams  and  again  deposited  on  lower  level*  or  tran.s|x»rt*-d  t* • 
great  and  unknown  distance* . 

"The  height  attained  by  the  trees  of  this  fossil  forest  can  not 
lx*  ascertained  with  certainty,  sin**-  the  tall**st  trunk  now  stand- 
ing  is  only  alxmt  30 feet  high,  but  every  one  observed  is  ohvioush 
broken  off,  ami  *I*h*s  not  show  even  the  presence  of  limbs.  Per¬ 
haps  th*-  nearest  approach  to  a  measure  of  the  h*-ight  isafTorded 
by  a  trunk  that  hapix-m-d  to  have  lx-«*u  prostrat*-*l  Ix-foro  fix-xtli- 
zation.  This  trunk,  which  is  I  feet  in  diainctcr,  is  exported  for 
a  length  of  aliout  40  feet,  and  as  it  shows  no  apparent  diminu¬ 
tion  in  size  within  this  distance  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  tr**- 
could  hardly  have  Ix-en  |*-ss  than  100  f***t  high  and  very  prolv- 
ably  may  have  b***n  higher.  This  trunk  is  wonderfully  pr»- 
xerved.  It  ha*  broken  up  by  splitting  along  tlu*  grain  of  tin 
wood  into  great  numbers  of  little  pi**-es  which  closely  rcK'iii- 
ble  pi**-***  of  ‘kindling-wood’ split  from  a  «-l*-ar-gram«*l  hl<x-k 
In  fact,  at  a  distance  of  a  few  yards  it  would  In*  impossible  t«* 
distinguish  this  fossil  ‘kindling-wood*  from  that  split  from  a 
living  tree." 

Resides  the  fossil  forest  on  Specimen  Kulgc,  several  others 
in  the  Yellowstone  region  an-  enumerated  and  described  by  the 
writer,  of  which  the  most  accessible  is  west  of  the  Tower  Fall- 
Soldier  Station  and  th**  Wylie  camp  on  the  road  from  the  Grand 
( 'ahon  to  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  by  way  of  Mount  Wash- 
bum.  It  is  on  the  noddle  sIo|h-  of  a  hill  that  rises  ulx>ut  I.IMHI 
feet  above  the  little  valley  an*!  may  lx*  reached  by  ail  *-u-\ 
trail.  Others  are  on  Cache  Creek,  on  th*-  slopes  of  Thunderer 
Mountain  and  on  Mount  Norris.  In  addition,  the  va.-t  area 
east  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake  and  the  region  still  farther  cast . 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  park,  which  have  not  been  thoroughly 
explored,  probably  contain  more  or  less  fossil  wood.  To  continue 
the  quotation: 

"An  enumeration  of  til**  kinds  of  tr**-s  that  an*  reprexentod 
by  th**  woods  in  the  fossil  forests  of  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park  is  interesting.  By  studying  thin  Ms*tions  under  th* 
micntscope  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  the  different  kinds  with 
reasonable  accuracy, and  th*-  following  species  have  lxs-n  detected 

"Magnificent  redwood.  Alderson’s  pine,  amethyst  pine,  laurel, 
aromatic  bay,  Hayden’s  sycamore,  Knowlton'n  sycamore. 
Felix's  buckthorn,  l.vnmr  oak,  and  Knowlton's  oak. 

“Altho  only  thn**  kinds  of  conif«*rous  tn*>s  have  thus  far  been 
found  in  the  fossil  f«»n-sts  of  the  park,  fully  05  per  cent.  *»f  nil 
the  trunks  belong  to  thcs<»  thr**>  species.  The  preponderate-. 
«if  *-onif**rs  is  proliably  due  to  the  facts  that  they  wen*  presum¬ 
ably  more  abundant  in  tho  beginning,  and  that,  in  general 
coniferous  wood  decays  less  rapidly  tlian  that  of  most  **f  deeidu 
ous-leaved  trees . 

"The  qu**stion  is  often  asked,  how  old  are  tho  fossil  forvst-  ’ 
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Ii  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  fix  their  age  exactly  in  years,  tho 
it  is  easy  enough  to  place  them  in  the  geologic  time-scale.  The 
forests  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  are  found  in  the 
Miocene  series  of  the  Tertiary  period  .  .  .  — relatively  very 
recent,  tho  ...  it  may  well  have  been  a  million  years  ago.  It 
must  bo  remembered,  however,  that  this  estimate  involves 
more  or  less  speculation  based  on  a  number  of  factors  which  may 
or  may  not  have  been  correctly  interpreted.” 


investigations,  however,  appears  to  be  this:  The  lower  atmos¬ 
phere  normally  contains  more  than  the  minimum  number  of 
nuclei  necessary  for  the  process  of  condensation,  and  this  process 
can  not  In*  made  more  active  by  a  mere  increase  in  the  number. 
Thus  various  and  abundant  nuclei,  in  the  form  of  gases  and  smoke, 
are  given  off  to  the  atmosphere  by  great  manufacturing  centers, 
yet  these  places  do  not  have  a  heavier  rainfall  than  the  surround¬ 
ing  open  country.  Pittsburg,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  driest 

places  in  Pennsylvania . 

“Now.  if  we  examine  the  history  of  battles  and  the  history  of 
weather  we  shall  find  that  rain  does  not  always  follow  great 
I »a t ties,  tho  it  frequently  does  so.  and  for  two  very  obvious 
reasons.  If,  for  example,  we  consult  the  meteorological  n*cords 
of  northern  France,  where  some  of  the  greatest  battles  in  history 
have  recently  occurred,  we  loam  that,  under  normal  conditions, 
rain  may  be  expected  in  that  region  about  every  other  day.  on  an 


The  old  popular  belief  that 

produce  rainstorms  crops  up  anew  w 
Scientific  men  have  told  us  over  and  over  ugain  that 
there  is  neither  fact  nor  theory  to  support  it,  but  it  is  apparently 
as  lively  as  ever.  A  recent  writer  in  Pennon’ »  Weekly  treats  it 
a.'  a  serious  fact,  and  calls  it  “one  of  the  extraordinary  things 
of  warfare.”  A  noteworthy  example,  we  an*  assured,  was  the 
'Mrm  that  overwhelmed  the*  Spanish  Armada  in  1588,  which  was 
due,  we  are  solemnly  told,  to  the  powder  burned  immediately 
preceding,  in  the  encounter  with  the  F.nglish  Fleet.  All  of  which 
nus*  The  Scientific  American  (New  York,  October  24)  to 
heave  a  sigh  of  despair  and  to  attempt  editorially  a  new  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  futility  of  what  it  considers  a  mere  superstition. 
Says  the  editorial  writer: 

“Once  in  the  early  Stone  Age  someliody  remarked  to  someliody 
•  Ise  that  rain  frequently  occurred  after  battles.  The  author  of 
this  casual  statement  was  probably  not  a  psychologist,  else  his 
■onacionce  would  have  smitten  him  for  having  net  afloat  in  the 
world  the  germ  of  a  particularly  fatuous  fallacy.  The  evolution 
of  the  idea  was  probably  complete  long  before  the  Age  of  Bronze. 
Big  battles  are  often  followed  by  rain.  Big  battles  often  pro¬ 
duce  rain.  Big  battles  invariably  produi'e  rain.  Even  the  mod¬ 
ern  penny-a-liner  can  not  improve  on  the  last  statement.  The 
myth  is  fixt  —crystallized  —and  probably  imperishable.  ..... 

"  Let  us  see  how  it  happens  that  rain  has  *o  often  followed 
battles  as  to  suggest  to  uncritical  |M*oplc  that  there  wus  a  physical 
relation  between  the  one  and  the  other. 

“First  of  all,  no  such  relation  exists.  Rain  is  the  result  of  the 
active  condensation  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  und  this  is 
purely  a  question  of  humidity  and  temperature.  If  the  humidity 
he  sufficiently  increased,  or  the  temperature  sufficiently  low¬ 
ered,  condensation  is  inevitable — provided  certain  nuclei  of 
condensation  (dust  particles  or  molecules  of  hygroscopic  gases; 
be  present;  and.  outside  of  the  laboratory,  they  always  are 
present. 

"Now,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  warring  army  might  produce 
a  local  rain-storm  by  setting  fire  to  a  great  city.  If  the  air  1m* 
rather  moist,  a  large  conflagration  invariably  builds  up  great 
cumulus  clouds  above  it.  The  heated  air  rises  and  cools  by  ex¬ 
pansion.  just  as  it  does  from  the  sun-heated  earth  on  a  summer 
day,  nnd  condensation  results.  Under  favorable  conditions  a 
very  big  fire  might  cause  a  smart  shower,  or  even  a  thunder¬ 
storm.  tho  usually  the  process  g(M*s  no  further  than  to  form 
clouds. 

“A  battle,  however,  can  not  lie  supposed  to  have  any  ap¬ 
preciable  effect  upon  either  the  temperature  or  tlie  humidity  of 
the  air.  Two  explanations  of  the  alleged  production  of  rain  by 
battles  have  lM«en  offered;  one  nonsensical,  and  the  other  pseudo¬ 
scientific.  The  nonsensical  explanation  is  the  popular  one,  viz., 
that  the  condensation  of  moisture  is  promoted  by  the  con¬ 
cussion  duo  to  cannonading,  or  that  tho  drops  already  con¬ 
densed  and  constituting  the  clouds  arc  jostled  together  by  the 
Mime  process,  with  the  result  that  they  coalesce  and  fall  as  rain. 
As  was  once  pointed  out  by  Professor  Newcomb,  tho  effect  of  a 
violent  explosion  upon  a  hotly  of  moist  air  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  clapping  of  one’s  hands 
upon  the  moist  air  of  the  room  in  which  the  experiment  is  per¬ 
formed.  i.e.,  absolutely  nil.  Or  again,  if  we  stand  in  the  steam 
escaping  from  a  kettle  and  clap  our  hands  we  shall  not  produce 
a  shower,  tho  we  jostle  the  water-drops  just  as  much  as  the  ex¬ 
plosion  due*  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

"The  pseudoscientific  explanation  is  that  the  gases  and  smoke 
produced  by  explosions  increase  condensation  by  increasing  the 
number  of  ‘nuclei’  in  the  atmosphere.  The  nucleation  of  tho 
atmosphere,  as  affected  by  ordinary  dustiness,  by  hygroscopic 
nses,  by  radioactive  discharges,  by  ultra-violet  light,  and  what 
not,  is  still  an  obsoure  subject.  An  outstanding  result  of  recent 
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THE  ANCIENT  OF  ANCIENT*. 

Another  trre  on  which  tho  hark  has  been  prauTvod.  and  In  thi* 
ca*r  also  surrounded  by  descendant*  of  a  nnw  millennium. 


average.  Thus  at  Sdvros,  ten  miles  from  Paris,  the  records  from 
1888  to  1901  show  an  average  of  157  rainy  days  per  annum. 
These  rainy  days  did  not.  of  course,  alternate  regularly  with  rain¬ 
less  days;  but  there  were  generally  several  rainy  spells  each 
month.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  probability  of  rain 
within,  say,  twenty-four  hours  after  a  battle,  or  a  dog-fight,  is 
rather  high,  owing  to  the  ordinary  o|>erati»n.s  of  nature. 

“The  probability  of  rain  after,  or  during,  a  battle  is,  however, 
materially  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  intervals  of  fair  weather 
between  successive  rain-spells  are  normally  utilized  by  com¬ 
manders  in  the  movements  of  troops  which  precede  a  battle. 
These  movements  can  generally  be  effected  only  in  dry  weather, 
and  they  may  require  several  days.  By  the  time  all  tho  dis¬ 
positions  have  been  made  the  barometric  conditions  have 
changed ;  the  dry  *  high '  has  passed  on  its  regular  way  to  the  east¬ 
ward,  and  the  edge  of  a  rain-hringng  ‘low’  has  entered  the 
terrain.  Thus  a  downpour  is  likely  to  occur  soon  after  the 
engagement  is  well  begun;  but  its  cause  must  be  sought  in  the 
interplay  of  forces  over  which  mankind  has  no  control.” 
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WHEN  A  NATION  HATES 


NOT  MANY  POETS  have  given  expression  to  sentiment* 
of  pun*  hate*.  When  Browning  wrote  the  "Soliloquy 
in  a  Spanish  Cloister,"  he  took  a  ease*  of  pun*  fie t ion  ami 
limits!  the*  interchange  of  those  withering  sentiments  to  two 
individuals,  but  the  war  has  brought  forward  a  "Chant  of  Hate" 
in  which  a  whole  nation  is  voiced — whether  willingly  or  not— in 
its  filing  against  another  nation.  Germany  against  England. 


A  CHANT  OF  HATE  AGAINST  ENGLAND 

Ur  Ernst  Li»«a rt;n  in  "JctjKM)" 

Itorwfrfod  into  Engli*h  vw  by  Harbor*  llendrrwn. 

French  and  litivdan.  they  matter  not. 

A  Woo  for  a  blow  and  a  shot  for  a  shot; 

We  love  them  not.  wr  haU*  ttiem  not. 

We  Wild  the  Weirhsel  and  Ycjflgcrf  gal*. 

We  have  hut  one  and  only  hate. 

We  love  am  one.  we  liate  sis  one. 

We  have  one  foe  and  one  alone. 

lie  It  known  ut  you  all.  lie  1*  known  to  you  all. 

He  crouches  liehind  the  dark  gray  flood. 

Full  of  envy,  of  min*,  of  craft,  of  Kail. 

Cut  off  by  wave*  that  are  thicker  thiui  blood. 

Come*  let  u*  stand  at  the  judjnncnt-placr. 

An  cm tli  to  mvtar  to.  faro  to  fare. 

An  oath  of  Inmie  no  wind  ran  *hake. 

An  oath  for  our  non*  and  tlieir  wmn  to  take, 

Comt*.  hi*ar  (to  word,  repeat  the  word, 

ThroiiKhmit  the  Fatherland  make  it  heard. 

Wr  will  never  forefeet  our  hat*. 

We  have  all  but  a  single  hate. 

Wp  love  a*  one.  we  hate  a*  one. 

We  have  one  foe  and  one  alone* 

KNC2LAN1H 

In  the*  captain1*  mew*  In  the  banciuet-hall. 

Sal  fen* tin*  tie*  offlerm.  one  and  all. 

Like  a  natter-blow,  like  the  swing  of  a  nail. 

One  Mal/4*l  his  glass  hdd  high  to  hail; 
siiane snap i-  like  the  stroke  of  a  rudder'*  play. 

S|M»ke  thn**  words  only:  “'To  tta«t  Dayf 

Wliose  glavi  this  fate7 

They  had  all  hut  a  single  hate. 

I  Who  was  tints  known" 

They  had  one  foe  and  one  alone — 

Km. land! 

Take  you  the  folk  of  the  earth  in  pay. 

With  bars  of  gold  your  ramparts  lay. 

It'sleeked  I  hr  ois-an  with  bow  on  bow. 

Ye  reckon  well,  but  not  well  enough  now. 

French  and  ltu**!an  they  matter  not. 

A  blow  for  a  blow,  a  shot  for  a  mhot. 

We  fight  the  Iwit tie  with  broiur  and  uteri. 

And  the  time  tliat  is  coming  Peace  will  veal. 

will  we  hate  with  a  lasting  hate. 

We  will  never  forego  our  hate. 

Ilate  by  muter  and  hate  by  land, 
i  Ilate  of  the  head  and  bate  of  tto  ha»l. 

Ilate  of  t lie  tuitnnier  and  hate  of  the  crown, 

Ilate  of  seventy  million*,  choking  down 
We  love  a*  one.  wr  hale  aw  one. 

We  have  one  foe*  and  one  alonr  - 
KkulandI 

_ 

Nothing  quite  like  it  has  been  produced  so  far  in  any  other 
country.  The  poena  evoked  from  the  British  people  arc  r\<~ 
curded  hy  many  other*  besides  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  as  “mild 
•’id  rather  int  fTeetive.”  “Most  of  them  an-  based  on  the 
me  tlial  the  British  do  not  hlnme  the  German  people,  but 


regard  them  as  misled  hy  the  War  Lord  aiid  his  military 
machine."  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  to  In-  sure,  framed  his  “inexo¬ 
rable  resolution"  (see  The  Liteiiaky  Digest.  September  Jh 
after  the  first  chapter  of  Belgian  suffering  had  been  read,  to 
destniy  the  Germans  “as  we  destroy  a  nest  of  wasps,  since  we 
know  these  never  can  change  into  a  nest  of  bees."  It  is  perhaps 
useful  to  note  hen*  that  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  observes  in  The 
Edinburgh  liaietr,  apropos  «»f  some  verse*  written  by  the  French 
|n h* t ,  Sully  I*rud‘homme,  during  the  Franco- Pnissian  War.  that 
“As  often  occurs  on  like  occasions,  the  emotion  in  the  poet's 
brain  was  too  violent  and  too  immediate  to  allow  of  due  artistic 
expression.  At  such  times  little  is  effective  in  poetry  save  the 
denunciations  of  unmeasured  anger."  The  note  sounded  hy 
Ernst  Lissauer.  whose  chant  of  hatred,  published  in  J ugend 
(Munich),  is  translated  for  the  New  York  Turn*  hy  Barbara 
Henderson,  is  "impressive  poetry,"  says  the  Pittsburg  Die 
pitch,  “because  it  is  find  hy  a  genuine  hatred."  This  paper 
dislieJieves,  however,  the  truth  of  the  allegation  that  this  violent 
hatred  is  shared  hy  the  entin-  German  people,  saying: 

“No  doubt  there  an-  many  who  regard  England  with  entirely 
sane  sentiments,  instead  of  being  unanimous  in  the  wild  enmity 
expnrat  by  these  lines.  But  such  imm-ius,  inspired  by  bitter 
hatnd  and  declaring  that  the  hatred  is  to  lie  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation,  will  i nonius'  enmity,  and  are  to  In¬ 
sincerely  deplored.  No  ground  is  stated  in  the  poem  as  the  cause 
of  this  iiatml.  Therefore  we  are  left  to  the  wonder  if  it  is  not 
that  whether  Conservatives  or  Liberals  an-  in  power  the  island 
is  equally  opposed  to  German  conquest.  However  that  may 
be.  the  poem  includes  land  and  people  in  one  universal 
enmity. 

“This  is  very  different  from  the  German  spirit  exhibited  by 
the  German  songs  of  1H7Q.  It  is  of  another  century.  While  it 
is  the  powerful  expression  of  a  powerful  sentiment,  it  is  a  senti¬ 
ment  wholly  misplaced.  An  American  contemporary,  com¬ 
menting  on  it,  says  that  'it  is  likely  to  be  taken  in  England  as  a 
symptom  of  emotional  insanity,'  which  it  is,  in  the  Dense  that 
most  of  the  acts  of  militarism  are  in  that  class.  Unreasoning 
and  violent  hatn  d.  while  it  may  cause  war.  is  a  fearful  guide  for 
international  policy.” 

The  London  Timm  does  not  look  upon  the  poem,  which  reuehed 
England  through  this  American  channel,  as  the  surging  of  a 
brain-storm,  and  observes: 

“We  do  not  remember  such  hatred  as  this  exprwit  by  any 
poet .  There  is  something  frightful  about  it.  something  deadly, 
concentrated,  malignant. 

"It  is  no  hysterical  outburst  of  weakness,  but  a  revelation  of 
collected,  conscious,  and  purfxiseful  rage.  It  only  sums  up  in 
coru-entmted  form  many  previous  expressions  of  the  same  f«s-ling, 
but  it  does  so  with  an  intensity  which  makes  it  a  portent. 

“Such  verses  spring  only  from  the  heart  of  a  people,  and  wo 
shall  do  well  to  note  them.” 

The  bases  of  this  Anglophobia,  as  an  Englishman  sees  them,  nn- 
discust  by  Mr.  Sidney  Brooks  in  The  Independent  (Xovcmltcr  2). 
when-  he  truce*  the  change  of  feeling  between  the  two  countries 
dating  from  1H70.  The  obstacle  that  Britain,  being  first  in  the 
field  as  a  colonial  power,  opposed  to  German  expansion,  is  eit.-d 
as  the  main  grievance.  "That  we  should  have  acquired  such  a 
start  at  so  trifling  a  cost,  while  Germany  was  struggling  through 
blood  to  attain  the  iodisponaable  condition  of  unity,  appears 
to  Germans  so  flagrantly  unfair  as  to  afford  a  strong  presumption 
of  trickery.  From  that  to  convicting  Great  Britain  of  hypocrit¬ 
ical  duplicity,  of  stirring  up  strife  among  her  rivals  while  she 
quietly  carries  off  the  booty,  has  proved  a  very  short  step." 
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Mr.  Brooks’s  account  of  the  intensification  of  tin.*  long-smolder¬ 
ing  hatred  during  the  present  conflict  is  this: 

"It  is.  of  course,  our  part  in  the  struggle  that  has  brought 
German  Anglophobia  to  boiling-point.  The  reason  is  simple  and 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any  ' betrayal  of  Teutonic  cult¬ 
ure.'  It  is  that  against  Russia  and  Francs'  Germany  believed  she 
had  a  fighting  chance,  but  that  against  Russia  and  Franee  and 
Great  Britain  she  knows  she  has 
none.  Our  Navy,  our  incompar¬ 
able  resources  in  men  and  wealth, 
have  turned  the  scales  against  her 
and  made  her  task  ini  possible  and 
her  failure  eertnin.  The  British 
Navy  has  swept  German  com¬ 
merce  off  the  seas  and  keeps  its 
thumb  hard  prest  on  the  enemy's 
economic  windpipe-  Imagine  for 
a  moment  what  the  situation 
would  Ih*  i 0-4 lay  if  Great  Britain 
had  remained  neutral,  how  in 
every  single  particular  it  would 
be  infinitely  more  favorable  to 
Germany;  how  her  fleets  would 
be  free  to  operate  against  the 
northern  towns  and  coast  of 
Franee.  and  her  commerce  and 
food-supplies  would  bo  following 
their  normal  routes.  More  than 
that,  the  German  troops  might 
now  Ik*  in  Paris . 

“That  is  why  Germany  hates 
as  beyond  any  of  the  Allies  and 
with  a  quite  peculiar  ferocity. 

We  do  not  reciprocate  it,  and 
therefore  it  comes  all  the  easier 
to  us  to  grin  ami  l>enr  it.  Then* 
is  hardly  a  trace  of  hostility  in  the 
sentiment  of  the  British  people 
toward  the  Germans.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  strong  and 
just  untugonism  against  the  German  war  east*'  and  its  spirit  and 
its  leaders.  But  Anglophobia  in  the  Fatherland  app4*ars  to 
embrace  all  sections  of  the  German  population  and  to  lie  directed 
against  all  sections  of  our  own.  We  realize  in  England  that  it  is 
futile  to  hope  for  any  change  till  the  madness  of  militarism  has 
been  exorcized  and  till  it  is  proved  hv  the  us»*s  to  which  we  put 
our  distant  but  inevitable  victory  how  clearly  we  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  panoplied  brutality  of  Prussian  arrogance  which  we 
abhor  and  the  German  people  whom  we  sincerely  respect." 


of  Utrecht,  which  is  written  in  verse  of  the  year  1461.  Another 
manuscript,  written  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  which  the  most 
recent  date  is  1516,  is  the  ‘Chronica  Diestense,'  which  contains 
the  charter  of  the  liberties  of  Diest.  Another  paper  manu¬ 
script  relating  to  Brabant  and  Grim  berg  contains  colored  plat**s 
of  horsemen  who  engaged  in  battle. 

“An  extremely  rare  manuscript  by  Charles  Dueange  gives 
a  plan  for  a  history  of  France,  and  contains  different  papers 


relative  to  tin*  administration  of  the  library  of  Louvain.  The 
Cnrmina  of  iTudentius  is  a  small  folio  manuscript  on  parch¬ 
ment.  containing  117  leaves,  in  writing  of  the  ninth  century. 
There  are  also  beautiful  manuscripts  of  Cicero,  Horace,  Lucan, 
Ovid,  and  other  classical  writers. 

“The  Bibles  uud  liturgical  manuscripts  an*  very  .choice.  A 
Book  of  Hours,  on  parchment,  containing  225  leaves,  is  written 
in  Gothic  characters  and  is  of  great  beauty.  It  lias  two  superb 
miniatun*s  and  colored  initials  und  Imnlers.  The  library  also 
contained  a  great  numlicr  of  works  with  notes  in  manuscript 
by  Is-ssius,  Molauus,  M incus,  Schott,  BcUarmis,  and  other 
scholars." 


FIRST  SCfLPTfRAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE  WAR.' 


Ttata  photograph  allows  boat*  i*f  the  Crown  Prince  Frederick  William,  “Conqueror  of  LongWy."  ami 
of  i  icmral  von  Hlndrahunr,  who  defeated  the  Iciculan*  In  East  Prussia.  recently  unveiled  outside  the 
Khrrtrin  Museum.  Berlin  The  question  U.  Is  thU  the  RritUh  I  .Ion  al  hay? 


LOUVAIN’S  LOST  MANUSCRIPTS 

tOUV  A  IN  has  taken  its  place  with  Alexandria  in  the 
history  of  burned  books.  What  was  lost  to  the  world 
of  scholarship  when  the  Belgian  library  was  destroyed 
is  shown  by  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun  who  *|)caks  of  the 
ancient  manuscripts  formerly  deposited  there: 

“A  catalog  of  these  was  published  in  1641,  describing  forty- 
two  manuscripts.  Since  the  suppression  of  the  ancient  uni¬ 
versity  in  1797  it  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  tell  how  many 
manuscript*  were  in  the  possession  of  the  library.  After  the 
creation  of  the  State  University  of  Louvain  tho  discovery  of 
manuscripts  of  the  ancient  classics,  of  the  Holy  Fathers,  the 
Ixmks  of  the  priories,  breviaries,  ami  manuscripts  relating  to  the 
history  of  Belgium  increase!  the  numlicr  to  246. 

“One  of  the  treasured  manuscripts  is  the  ‘Fasti  Academia) 
Igmvainensis,'  a  manuscript  on  puper.  ninety-one  leaves,  giving 
lists  of  the  faculties  of  arts,  theology,  law.  and  medicine.  Then* 
are  indications  that  this  goes  back  to  the  s4*coud  year  of  the 
university.  A  folio  volume  gives  the  annals  of  the  Dukes  of 
Brabant  after  Charles  (named  Hashain).  covering  the  period 
from  1260  to  1555.  The  *  Annales  des  I’ays-Bas  after  Pepin 
until  the  year  1752.  a  folio  manuscript  on  paper,  is  of  the  highest 
historical  importance.  An  octavo  manuscript  on  paper,  in 
writing  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  entitled  'Chronica  Ultra j«-eti, 
Hollandaiu*.  Frisiie.  Brabantia*.  Flandria*.  Gucldriir.  Zutphaniie. 
Cloviie  et  Montis.’  This  was  in  the  celebrated  library  of  I’ffen- 
Imch,  and  some  savant  who  has  made  notes  in  the  volume 
describes  it  as  ‘un  morernu  preciruz.* 

“The  most  extended  of  the  various  treatises  is  the  chronicle 


A  CALM  MEW  OF  TREITSCHKE 

THE  GERMAN  WAR  PROPHET.  Heinrich  von 

Trcitschke,  has  been  shown  in  so  many  uuamiable 
lights  recently  that  the  notes  of  Prof.  Henry  W.  Farnham, 
of  Yale,  help  us  to  comet  the  figure  that  is  rapidly  forming  in 
popular  imagination.  Von  Treitschke’s  teachings  an*  held  up 
as  the  inspiration  of  German  militarism,  and  confirmation  would 
seem  to  lx*  furnished  by  the  note-hooks  of  the  Yale  professor, 
who,  but  for  the  war,  would  this  year  fill  tho  post  of  Roosevelt 
exchange  professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  In  The  Vale 
Alumni  Weekly  (Now  Haven)  lie  first  speaks  of  tho  German 
professor's  physical  peculiarities: 

“A  prominent  magazine  recently  contained  an  article  on  this 
man,  in  which  his  name  was  consistently  misspelled  from  In- 
ginning  to  end.  and  in  which  he  was  referred  to  as  ‘an  odd,  little 
man,  with  a  voice  so  bad  it  could  hardly  be  understood  in  college 
lecture-rooms.’  Trcitschke  was,  in  fact,  a  very  large  man, 
with  a  strong  fare  and  a  decidedly  impressive  personality,  and 
the  defect  in  his  speech  was  due  to  deafness  caused  by  sickness  in 
hi*  youth,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  unable  to  modulate  his 
voice.  It  was  indeed  so  difficult  for  a  beginner  to  understand  him 
at  all  that  during  the  first  half  of  the  first  lecture  of  his  which 
I  attended  I  could  not  make  out  what  he  was  talking  about,  and 
felt  that  I  should  have  to  give  up  the  course.  Then  1  suddenly 
found  my  ear  attuned  to  his  peculiarities,  and  in  time  the  very 
defects  of  his  elocution  scorned  to  lend  emphasis  to  what  lie 
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said.  ; I  well  remember  the  vigor  with  which  in  one  of  hist  lectures 
he  said:  ‘  If  there  is  any  unpardonable  sin  in  polities,  a  sin  against 
the  holy  ghost  of  politics,  it  is  weakness.'  This  sentence,  which 
was  iu<-or|»oratod  in  his  post humous  book  on  politics,  has  been 
quoted  with  approval  by  General  von  Bcmhardi.  and  is  perhaps 
as  good  a  summary  as  could  lx*  given  in  a  single  sentence  of  his 
leading  thought.  As  I  take  down  my  old  note-book  of  thirty- 
seven  years  ago  and  turn  over  its  pages,  I  seem  to  si*e  his 
flnshing  eyes  and  hear  his  raucous  voice. 

"‘The  purpose  of  the  Stale.'  so  read  my  notes,  “is  power,  and 
nothing  can  la-  more  moral  than  this  pur|>o*c.  The  statesman  is 
often  in  a  position  to  chouse  between  two  evils  in  order  to 


TRANSFORMING  POWER  OF  PHONETICS 


THE  SPEECH  OF  OUR  DAY  has  often  enough  beci 
proved  of  such  a  character  that  drastic  reform  has  1st  i 
thought  desirable.  A  few  years  ago,  under  the  lecturim 
of  Mr.  Henry  James,  a  society  to  effect  the  reforming  process  wu 
formed,  but  whether  its  tm-ctings  were  kept  secret  and  conflden 
tiol  or  how  long  it  managed  to  exist  an1  questions  that  tie 
general  public  could  not  possibly  answer.  Meanwhile  mu 
s|M<ech  of  the  street,  the  drawing-room,  and  csp«*cially  of  the  stag* 
goes  on  its  limping  way  with  all  sorts  of  sounds  and  intonation- 
due  to  the  influences  of  our  cosmopolitan  life.  Possibly  lie 
society  for  the  improvement  of  spoken  English  might  hnv* 
flourish'd  better  if  it  had  had  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  at  its  head 
but  too  late  for  its  salvation  has  he  come  forward  as  the  dn* 
matic  exponent  of  phonetics.  Mrs.  Patrick  C’ampl>ell  has  brough' 
his  latest  play,  "Pygmalion,”  to  our  shores  after  its  rxploitntim 
in  Berlin.  Vienna,  and  London,  and  a  Columbia  professor,  Rax 
niond  Weeks,  supports  him  in  declaring  that  there  is  not  him 
absurd  in  the  uotion  that  there  can  be  “anything  dramatic  in  . 
science  which  treats  of  the  nature  and  production  of  speecli 
sounds."  Last  year  wo  gave  some  account  of  this  play  after  it' 
Loudon  production,  but  the  present  writer  views  it  from  a  new 
angle.  To  refresh  our  readers’  minds,  we  quote  the  summarx 
of  the  plot  given  by  Mr.  II.  T.  Parker  in  the  Boston  Tran*c rt /./ . 

"On  a  wet  evening  in  summer.  Iliggina  [the  professor  wine* 
hobby  is  *  phonetics  ’|  takes  refuge  from  a  shower  under  tin 
pillared  poreh  of  one  of  Inigo  Jones's  eluirrhes  in  the  Cox  cut 
Garden  quarter  of  Ixindon.  There-  he  hears  the  rude,  inchoate, 
often  half-inarticulate  sounds  that  a  cockney  flower-girl  utter- 
There  al-o  he  encounters  another  devotee  of  phonetic*, 
Dickering,  and  together  English  fashion  on  a  wager — they  d*  • 
vise  the  supreme  t  -si  of  their  science.  They  will  teach  th< 
flower-girl  to  speak  English  as  cultivated  people  speak  it;  in- 
cidentally  they  will  instruct  her  in  the  manners,  customs,  in¬ 
terests,  and  ideas  of  such  folk;  and  she  shall  emerge  as  a  Welcoiu* 
gu«*st  at  her  saw*  in  the  gardens  of  ambassadors  or  the  salon**  <*i 
elect  ladies.  Of  such  stuff  and  by  such  processes  might  duchess* 
la*  made. 

"The  ex|M-riim*nt  proceeds  triumphantly.  Liza  i 

loathed,  clothed.  and  install'*!  in  II  igginn's  bachelor  household 
She  is  taught  to  s|s-ak  English  with  the  exactest  of  cultivate 
intonations.  She  is  schooled  in  polite  manners  and  eustom- 
Her  mind  is  sedulously  sown  with  ideas  und  impressions  suitabli 
to  her  new  environment.  She  sucissds  and  she  fails  in  the  salmi 
of  lligginn’t  mother.  She  triumphs  unquestionably  in  a  long  dux 
that  Is-gins  at  an  ambassador's  garden-party  and  ends  in  u  bix  ai 
the  Royal  Opera.  Then  l,rojr*»or  Higgin*.  without  a  thought 
ora  scruple  oxer  her,  and  ('oloiul  Dickrring,  with  some  searching- 
of  heart,  arc  done  with  their  ‘subject*  and  their  'experiment.' 
But  .1/iM  Doolittle,  as  she  has  now  btH*ome,  is  by  no  means  done 
with  them.  She  docs  not  intend  to  be  cast,  nak«sl  of  any ■thing 
but  cultivated  intonations,  good  manners,  and  pretty  cloth***, 
upon  an  unsympathetic  world  in  which  there  is  no  place  for  her. 
‘Phonetics,’  it  seems,  and  daily  life  with  those  that  teaeh  them 
may  waken  thought  and  feeling  in  n  gutter-girl,  sharpen  her  wits, 
and  warm  her  emotions.  She  may  even  hax'e  a  regard  for  her 
t«-acher  that  is  very  like  affection  and  fall  into  sentimental,  if  not 
passionate,  resentment  when  he  would  put  her  by  like  mix 
other  discarded  specimen.” 

Mr.  Shaw's  choice  of  a  subject  has  been  "profound,  unerring," 
dts-lan**  Professor  Weeks  ill  the  New  York  Time n,  going  on; 

"His  purpose  has  not  been  simply  to  amuse,  as  was,  perhaps. 
Molifre'*  when  he  wrote  the  delightful  scene  in  which  Montn  ur 
Jourdain,  of  the  iMturgisiis  genlilhommo.  is  given  a  lesson  in  pho¬ 
netics  by  his  professor  of  philosophy.  It  cut  deeper,  and  the 
author  knew  that  he  was  analyzing  one  of  the  fountain-spring- 
of  character.  The  principles  by  which  the  London  flower-girl, 
speaking  her  unspeakable  cockney  dialect,  acquires  in  the  spa*** 
of  a  few  months  the  language  and  address  of  a  duchess  an-  signif¬ 
icant.  and  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  irrelevant  hypno¬ 
tism  of  a  Trilby.  They  an*  significant  because  they  an-  scien¬ 
tific,  and  because  they  are  scientific  the  lesson  of  'Pygmalion' 
is  a  true  lesson." 


RAW  MATERIAL  FOB  EXPERIMENTS. 

Eliza  Dootittlr.  inurlwl  by  Mm.  (’amplwll.  I*  (hr  Covcat  (ianli-ti 
flow  it -*irl  who  Hhaw  prove*  phonetically  could  be  transformed 
into  a  durhon  and  go  un*u»|NTtcd  by  oth<T  duciuwaww. 


maintain  this  highest  good,  hut  the  diplomatist  lii*s  (if  he  does  it) 
for  the  advantage  of  the  State,  while  the  merchant  lies  for  his 
own  advantage.  The  impulse  of  a  youthful  State  to  destroy  an 
old  and  decaying  State  is  higher  than  all  maxims  of  positive  law*. 
The  statesman  who  nets  unwisely  i»  immoral.'  ‘When  a  State 
has  the  choice  between  the  moral  and  the  immoral  it  should 
choose  the  moral,  for  good  faith  is  in  politics  a  real  power,  but  it  is 
often  possible  to  obtain  a  moral  purpose  only  by  immoral  means, 
alt  ho  not  every  moral  purpose  sanctifies  immoral  means.’ 

"These  brief  scutemvs  do  not  claim  to  be  the  exact  words  of 
Treitsrhke,  but  tlu-y  certainly  represent  the  impression  which  his 
words  made  upon  me,  and  I  believe  that  they  do  not  do  him  in¬ 
justice.  The  vigor  of  his  utterances  often  called  forth  strong 
opposition  among  the  students,  which  they  exprest,  according  to 
the  German  custom,  by  rubbing  the  floor  with  the  soli's  of  their 
shoes.  Alt  ho  Treitschke  was  stoni-deaf,  it  seemed  as  if  he  must 
have  felt  these*  demonstrations  in  some  way,  possibly  through 
the  vibrations  of  the  floor,  for  whenever  one  occurred  he  would 
hit  liack  with  some  oracular  utterance  like  a  sledge-hammer, 
nlculnwd  to  crush,  if  not  to  convince,  his  critics." 


The  Professor  then  goes  on  to  tell  us  how  Bernard  Shaw  kn*  w 
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THE  PROFESSOR  WITNESSING  TIIE  SUCCESS  OF  HIS  EXPERIMENTS. 

Thin  scone  shows  the  transform**!  ttowcr-ulrl  wait'd  between  lint  two  KitudriKton  ladle*  on  the  sofa  at  Mrs.  Higgins's  t<».  her  speech  so  trims, 
formed  as  to  raise  no  suspicion  of  her  humble  origin,  even  the  sanguinary  epithet  alio  uw  at  her  departure  being  taken  as  the  latest  fashionable 
slang.  The  proftwor  In  the  background  enjoys  his  joke  at  the  others'  expense. 


that  "there  existed  a  science  of  phonetics,  and  that  its  methods 
and  conclusions  were  more  accurate  by  far  than  those  of  the 
experts  in  handwriting  who  have  contributed  so  exuberantly  to 
detective  storiee  and  to  det4«ctive  plays."  As  he  says: 

"While  we  can  not  bo  sure  in  the  case  of  one  possessing  such 
large  intellectual  curiosity,  it  is  probable  that  he  Icorm-d  of  the 
new  science  through  his  friend,  Mr.  William  Archer.  In  any 
••vent,  Mr.  Shaw  appear*  to  be  aware  of  the  Intest  word  in 
phonetic*.  His  qualifications  in  phonetics  are  apparent  both  in 
the  development  of  his  motif  and  in  the  stage  direction*  at  the 
commencement  of  Act  II.  This  act  fakes  pla<*>  in  the  phonetic 
laboratory  of  the  hero.  Higgins  (what  a  Shavian  name  for  a 
hero!),  and  we  see  the  usual  instruments  for  experimental  pho¬ 
netics.  sucl»  a*  a  phonograph,  a  laryngoscope,  tuning-forks,  an 
apparatus  for  manomotrie  Humes,  to  be  utilized  in  measuring  the 
air-pressure*  of  consonants,  etc. 

"  It  is  thoroughly  charact eristic  of  Shaw  that  phonetics  appear* 
to  him  ‘amiable'  because  it  is  useful,  that  is,  Ixs-ause  it  enabhrs 
one  to  divest  himself  of  a  vicious  accent  learned  in  infancy,  and 
to  put  on  in  its  place  the  elegant  mantle  of  a  so-calh-d  polite 
pronunciation  and  intonation.  There  an*  in  England  phoneti¬ 
cians,  like  Mr.  Daniel  Jones,  of  University  College,  London,  who 
ran  accomplish  marvels  in  the  more  or  h-s*  complete  eradication 
of  dialect  peculiarities.  The  b<**t  laboratory  in  existence  for  all 
such  purposes  is  that  of  the  Abbtf  Koussclot  at  the  College  de 
France.  The  Abb6  is  considcivd  the  founder  of  experimental 
phonetic*,  a  study  whose  purpo*4\  al  first  purely  scientific,  has 
only  recently  assumed  a  social  or  economic  value.  It  is  the 
const  ruction,  so  to  speak,  of  this  last  arch  of  the  bridge  wbirh 
inspired  Shaw  to  sec  in  phonetics  a  dramatic  motif,  as  yet 
unutilized. 

"The  spoken  language  is  far  more  important  than  we  believe. 
It  has  l>oen  called  the  garment  of  the  soul.  If  the  soul  exists, 
while  we  can  not  sec  it  or  touch  it,  weigh  it  or  photograph  it, 
we  can  hear  it.  Nothing  in  the  world  is  so  intimate  a  part  of  us 
as  our  spoken  words,  neither  clothes  nor  furniture,  houses,  books, 
friends,  idea*  manner*  even.  Surely,  therefore,  whatever 
affects  our  spoken  language  is  vitally  important :  accent,  intona¬ 
tion.  pronunciation,  vocabulary,  syntax.  In  recasting,  in  re¬ 
forming  the  speech  of  the  gutter-snipe  flower-girl,  a*  he  calls  her, 
Higgins,  the  phonetician  and  hero,  <io«*s  a  heroic  act;  he  recast* 
and  reforms  her  soul. 

"  It  will  be  well  to  reply  to  doubts  which  some  may  f«*el  as  to 
the  possibility  of  one's  distinguishing  slight  differences  in  dialect, 
as  Higgins  does  in  the  opening  scene.  The  scene  represents  the 
*  portico  of  St.  Paul's  at  11.15  of  a  rainy  night.  Among  those 
who  have  taken  refuge  from  the  rain  is  a  diligent  note-taker,  who 


is  none  other  than  the  enthusiastic  phonetician,  Higgins.  The 
animated  group  ends  by  noticing  Higgins,  takes  him  for  a  spy 
or  a  detective,  and  acts  threateningly  toward. him.  With  just 
a  touch  of  the  bravado  of  Cyrano  in  Act  I.  Scene  IV,  of  ‘ Cyrano 
de  Bergerac,'  Higgins  turns  to  each  person  who  addresses  him. 
To  the  flower-girl  he  says,  ‘You  wen*  bom  in  Bisson  Grove';  to 
the  bystander,  'And  how  are  all  your  people  down  at  Selaey?’; 
to  the  sarcastic  bystander,  who  has  inquired  if  he  knows  where  he, 
the  sarcastic  bystander,  comes  from,  he  replies  correctly,  '  Hox- 
ton.’  Is  this  thing  possible?  We  can,  of  course,  all  tell  an  Irish¬ 
man  from  an  Englishman  and  lioth  from  an  American.  We  can 
generally  distinguish  a  New  Englander  from  a  Southerner  or 
from  a  Westerner.  But  arc  finer  distinctions  possible?  Could 
we  say  unerringly  to  one  person,  'You  come  from  Arkansas’; 
to  another.  ‘You  are  from  Maine';  to  a  third,  ‘You  are  from 
Ohio'?  Yes;  this  thing  i*  possible." 

The  American  professor  makes  a  distinction  between  Shaw's 
manufactured  duchess  and  some  Americans  in  declaring  that  the 
former  develops  no  taint  of  snobbishness:  j 

"Whether  Shaw  was  aware  of  the  danger  beneath  his  path  or 
not  I  do  not  know,  hut  it  was  then1.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the 
Western  States — to  speak  more  accurately,  west  of  the  Hudson 
— such  words  as  ‘cast,’  ‘past,’  ‘path,’  ‘grant,’ and  'advantage' 
an-  pronounced  with  (approximately)  the  vowel  of  'patter/ 
whereas  in  New  England  and  in  the  so-called  polite  dial«*ct  of 
London  the  vowel  is  pronounced  much  as  is  the  first  vowel  of 
‘father’  in  the  current  American  pronunciation.  Allow  me  to 
add,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
English-speaking  population  of  the  City  of  New  York  use  the 
‘Western’  vowel,  as  do  the  gnat  majority  of  Americans.  From 
the  standpoint  of  national  usage  the  vowel  of  ‘patter*  requires 
no  defense.  It  will  probably  triumph,  whatever  well-meaning 
lexicographers  (coming  most  of  them  from  New  England)  may 
say  or  do.  Now,  when  an  adult '  W esterner '  removes  to  some  such 
center  as  Boston  or  New  York  and  is  found  a  few  years  later 
to  have  replaced  his  native  vowel  (that  of  ‘patter')  by  the  vowel 
of  ‘father,’  his  old  friends  put  him  down  as  a  prig.  I  venture  the 
statement  that,  while  one  may  not, of  course,  call  all  who  do  this 
prigs,  one  may  safely  say  that  all  who  an-  prigs  do  it — supposing, 
to  bo  sun-,  that  they  can! 

"Shaw  has.  then,  accomplished  a  real  achievement  in  pre¬ 
senting  to  us  a  manufactured  duchess,  who,  linguistically,  loaves 
no  impn-ssiou  of  snobbishness . 

"I  have  been  asked  whether  it  is  possible  for  a  phonetician  to 
n>form,  as  Shaw  has  indicated,  the  vicious  speech  of  a  person  of 
Eliza's  age  and  station.  Yes,  provided,  of  course,  that  both  the 
teacher  and  subject  possess  unusual  talent  and  zeal.” 


W  AR  S  DESOLATION  IN  PALESTINE 

EKl'SALEM  is  a  long  way  from  Os  tend.  but  the*  war  lias 
its  sufferers  even  in  the  Holy  Land.  And  the  Jewish 
papers  in  this  country  are  calling  Tor  help  for  their  fellow 
Hebrews  in  Palestine,  “for  a  starving  imputation  of  a  hundred 
thousand  souls,  who  can  not  In-  mov»*d  at  present  for  lack  of 
slopping  accommodations,  and  who.  if  mov<*l.  would  not  find 
a  refuge  ready  to  receive  them  anywhere."  This  article  pictures 
tin-  distress  before  Turkey  entered  the  war.  More  somber  col¬ 
ors  must  Ih*  udded  to  make  it  portray  conditions  now.  Tht 
Anitrnan  l*ratht<  (Cincinnati)  demands  that  Zionists,  non- 
Zionisls,  and  anti-Zionists  join  in  a  general  relief  movement. 
Conditions  in  Palestine,  Thr  Modrrn  View  (St.  Louis)  hears, 
an-  nothing  short  of  a  panie.  In  August. 

"the  hanking  institutions  refused  to  pay  bills  or  checks  or  to 
return  deposits  to  owners.  Steamers  whieh  were  expected 
failed  to  turn  up:  telegraphic  and  postal  eommunication  with 
Kurnpe  was  impossible,  ami  an  economic  crisis  Itcgan. 

"With  the  Turkish  Government  mobilizing  and  apt  any  day  to 
leap  into  the  whirlpool  of  war.  the  ugly  situation  is  made  worse. 
Lalror  and  investment  are  at  a  standstill.  The  people  an-  in 
distress.  The  number  of  unemployed  grows  from  day  to  day, 
and  a  famine  is  feared." 

The  orange,  wine,  and  almond  crops,  worth  about  $600,000. 
an-  now  non-marketable  and  a  total  loss,  according  to  the 
American  hrruiUe s  weekly  review  of  Jewish  affairs  abroad. 
Wage -earners  an-  facing  starvation.  The  worst  sufferers,  we 
read,  "are  naturally  those  who  depend  entirely  on  the  eharitahle 
gifts  sent  from  abroad,  whieh  an-  cut  off.  not  only  by  suspension 
of  shipping,  but  by  the  fact  that  most  of  these  gifts  come  from 
countries  like  Hungary,  Poland,  ami  Russia,  which  an-  affected 
by  the  war.  The  pious  Jews  in  Galicia  and  Russian  Poland, 
who  drop  their  pennies  into  the  collwtion-boxe*  of  the  synugog, 
are  now  either  homeless  refugees  or  an-  confronted  with  the 
sii|>crhumun  task  of  ullayiug  distress  at  home."  A  letter  fn>m 
an  American  nurse,  quoted  in  Tht  A  noncan  llebrrw  (New  York', 
says  that  there  an-  no  Iwats  coming  or  going  except  an  occasional 
Italian  steamer,  and  that  gold  is  the  only  currency  that  counts. 
Hospitals  an-  closing.  Schools  have  closed  for  lack  of  funds  and 
Imh-uukc  teachers  have  In-on  exiled  away  to  fight.  Food  prices 
have  greatly  risen.  Besides  all  that  - 

“The  Turkish  Government  is  mobilizing  very  strongly, 
drafting  into  the  army  men  from  ages  twenty  to  forty-fix e.  A 
nuriilM-r  of  Jewish  men  an-  buying  themselves  off  at  the  price 
of  1,000  francs.  Stores  and  all  sorts  of  business  places  were 
pillaged  for  supplies  for  the  Turkish  Army." 

This  letter,  written  in  September  by  a  Miss  Kaplan,  continues: 

“The  retrenching  process  is  proving  a  very  hard  one  just  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  when  disease  is  more  prevalent,  aggravated 
by  a  lack  of  food. 

“We  can  not  take  up  a  case  of  illness  without  rendering  ma¬ 
terial  assistance  in  one  way  or  another.  It  is  simply  impossible 
not  to  do  it.  Families  who  would  never  have  thought  of  apply¬ 
ing  for  charity  are  compelled  to  do  so  now  or  starve.  Destitu¬ 
tion  at  present  is  also  due  to  the  preparations  for  the  war.  A 
number  of  poor  shoemaker*,  saddlers,  and  other  workmen  are 
eom|>ellcd  by  the  Turkish  Government  to  work  making  supplies 
for  tin*  Army,  for  which,  of  course,  they  do  not  get  paid.  A 
patient  of  ours,  the  wife  of  a  saddler,  gnxe  birth  to  twins.  She 
was  sick  from  la*-k  of  food;  her  husband  lias  li*s-n  working  for  the 
Government  the  last  five  week*,  not  earning  anything,  and  In- and 
hi-  family  simplx  starved,  except  for  an  occa-iotial  crust  given 
by  the  neighbors.  It  xxas  simply  imi>o**ib|p  not  to  give  her 
mine  meat.  milk.  etc.,  to  help  her  to  build  up  a  little.  Then-  are 
a  great %ntlml«er  of  similar  eases  when-  food  would  do  good. 
With  gnat  difiicultv  will  w*-  lie  able  to  get  through  this  month 
"»  ptetnlMT)  and  perbajrt  Oi-lolicr.  That  is  aliout  all. 


“In  D>-Maan  Zion,  Rothschild  Hospital,  ami  in  many  fami¬ 
lies,  the  help  were  told  that  their  salaries  can  not  be  paid  at 
present,  but  if  they  are  willing  to  work  for  their  food  they  can 
do  so,  to  which  they  cheerfully  agreed.  Misgab  le-Dach  Hos¬ 
pital  closed  some  wrecks  ago:  the  Bikur  Cholini  is  expected  to 
close  soon.  How  long  the  rest  will  hold  out  is  a  question.  The 
Shaari  Zcdek  Hospital  has  only  ten  fm*  patients.  Esrat  Maaliim, 
the  insane  asylum,  has  discharged  quite  a  number  of  its  inmates, 
who  have  become  very  heavy  burdens  on  their  families.  Tin- 
Mission  Schools  were  closed  and  the  missionaries  received  in¬ 
structions  to  sail  for  Knglund,  as  there  is  no  money  to  keep  up 
their  work. 

“The  Jewish  community  is  trying  its  level  best  to  relieve 
distress  among  the  poor.  I  do  not  mean  the  usual  poor,  but 
such  families  as  la-come  dependent  upon  charity  through  the 
present  crisis.  Tims-  soup-kitchens  have  la-on  opened,  one  iti 
Beth  Aam,  another  in  Beth  Juvna,  nnd  a  third  in  Meah  Shearim. 
.  .  .  It  is  rumored  then-  is  only  enough  flour  in  Jerusalem  to 
last  one  month.  Mr.  Ruppin  promised  to  send  fifty  sacks  of 
wheat,  hut  it  is  not  safe  to  send  it,  as  it  is  feared  the  Government 
may  confiscate  it  for  the  Army  on  its  wav  to  Jerusalem.  Medi¬ 
cines  are  getting  scarce  in  Jerusalem,  and  prices  have  also  gone 
up.  Then-  is  not  enough  quiniu.  and  this  is  a  calamity,  for 
it  is  so  much  used  here  for  the  treatment  of  malaria/' 


FIGHTING  ALCOHOL  IN  EUROPE 

NTE  of  the  outstanding  results  of  the  war  already  attained 
is  the  retirement  of  a  nation  from  the  liquor  business. 
Russia  has  issued  an  edict  prohibiting  the  sale  of  vodka 
during  the  war.  and  the  Czar  has  ordered  his  Finance  Minister 
to  devise  some  other  means  of  revenue  to  substitute  for  that 
formerly  accruing  from  the  Government's  sale  of  this  beverage. 
Nearly  one-thinl  of  the  Empire's  revenue  is  thus  cut  off,  and  its 
substitution  must  l»e  effected  at  a  peculiarly  difficult  time. 
Tito  Russia  is  furnishing  the  most  notable  adherent  to  the  ranks 
of  the  enemies  of  alcohol,  the  other  nations  are  not  entirely 
behindhand.  France  has  prohibited  the  sale  of  absinthe,  the 
German  Emperor  has  pronounced  against  beer-drinking,  mid 
Lord  Kitchener,  in  sending  forth  his  first  troops,  told  them  to 
abstain  from  drinking  while  on  the  Continent.  "In  this  con¬ 
flict,"  says  The  .V orth  Armrican  (Philadelphia),  "each  partici¬ 
pant  recognizes  the  supreme  need  for  calling  to  its  aid  the 
vital  factors  that  make  for  success,  and  these  only,"  and  one  of 
the  first  steps  was  a  move  uguinst  alcohol.  This  journal  adds: 

“In  the  estimation  of  the  guiding  minds  of  these  four  first- 
class  Powers,  it  was  as  necessary  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  alcohol — even  in  malt  combinations — as  to  consider  guns, 
ammunition,  supplies,  and  transportation.  Commenting  edi¬ 
torially  on  this  feature  of  the  gnat  war.  Tht  Journal  of  thr 
Amrriran  Medical  .1  uxor  tat  ion  says: 

"'Field-marshal  Furl  Kitchener  is  report**!  to  have  counseled 
the  English  soldiers  to  abstain  from  drinking  while  abroad, 
reminding  them  that  their  duty  can  not  Is-  done  unless  health 
is  preserved.  The  men  were  enutioned  to  keep  constantly  on 
guard  against  excesses. 

"'The  German  Gmiieror  is  said  to  have  forbidden  the  “treat¬ 
ing"  of  the  soldiers  in  his  armies. 

'“The  sale  of  absinthe,  imported  by  Fn-nc-h  soldiers  in  an 
earlier  war.  when  alcohol  was  us**d  to  fight  fever,  has  Ki>n 
restricted  in  Paris. 

“'ll  is  of  slighi  consequence  whether  or  not  there  rumors  are 
entirely  rom-el.  They  represent  the  current  tendencies.  which 
an-  undeniable  by  any  one  who  lias  watched  the  recent  decisions 
of  American  naval  authorities,  in  the  fwi>  of  adverse-  criticism 
couched  in  the  usual  phrases  concerning  personal  liberty. 

"'The  truth  is  that  “the  relation  of  alcohol  and  fighting  has 
Ins-n  squarely  met  ami  the  fact  admitted  that  they  an*  riot 
compatible." 

‘"A  recent  writer  has  exprest  this  by  saving  that  a  teui|w*rat«> 
army  was  something  not  conceived  of  in  the  old  theories  of  war; 
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but  a  drunkard  is  to-day  as  much  out  <»f  place  in  an  army  as  he 
would  lie  on  a  battle-ship.’ 

"It  has  been  scientifically  demonstrated  by  experiments  made 
in  the  Swedish  Army  that  even  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol 
decreases  the  marksmanship  of  the  man  with  a  pun.  Under 
Lieutenant  liengt  Boy  a  squad  of  soldiers  were  put  through  a 
tart  after  having  gone  without  beer  for  a  certain  |M-riod  of  time. 
Out  of  a  total  of  thirty  targets,  their  average  was  twenty-three 
hits. 

*'  l -a  ter  these  same  soldiers  were  allowed  a  glass  of  beer  api*-«*e 
one  evening  and  another  glass  the  following  morning,  and  the 
average  number  of  hits  that  afternoon  was  three.  To  cheek  up 
this  result,  which  seemed  out  of  reason,  another  test  without  beer 
was  made  some  days  later,  when  these  same  soldiers  averaged 
twentv-six  hits.” 

The  edict  of  the  Russian  ruler  takes  into  account  not  only  the 
welfare  of  the  soldier  in  the  field  and  the  success  of  the  nation’s 
arms — 

"The  men  and  women  left  behind,  who  must  look  after  the 
fouraee  of  food-supply  and  th  *  necessary  workers  in  mills,  mines, 
and  factories,  are,  in  their  way.  equally  m-cetwary.  That  this 
majority  has  been  considered  in  the  edict  against  alcohol  is 
evidenced  by  the  following  dispatch  from  I’etmgrad  dated 
September  30: 

*“P.  Bark,  Minister  of  Finance,  yesterday  n-ooiv**d  an  order  to 
the  effect  that  the  prohibition  of 
the  sale  of  vodka  shall  lx*  con¬ 
tinued  indefinitely  lifter  the  end 
of  the  war. 

•*  •  This  order  is  based  principally 
on  the  tremendously  improved  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country  since  the 
Emperor  issued  the  edict  prohibit¬ 
ing  traffic  in  this  liquor. 

"'This  startling  regeneration  of 
the  peasantry,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Russian  authorities,  is  likely 
to  have  an  important  effect  on  the 
social  and  economic  condition  of 
all  Russia.’ 

“Each 

which  has  put  a  ban  on  drinking 
receives  large  revenues  from  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic 
liquors.  Next  to  the  well-worn 
plea  for  ‘personal  liberty’  this 
is  the  rum  supporter's  strongest 
argument. 

“  *  Where  will  you  get  the  money 
to  run  the  country  if  you  cut  out 
the  sale  of  liquor?*  he  asks. 

“The  best  answer  we  know  of 
is  the  action  of  these  four  great 
nations,  which,  at  a  time  when 
every  eeut  that  cau  he  got  is 
urgently  needed  for  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  finds  it  more  profitable  to  reduce  flats  revenue  than 
to  run  the  risks  incidental  upon  the  general  use  of  alcoholic  drinks 
among  the  soldiers  and,  as  in  Russia,  the  general  public.” 

France  has  been  urged  by  its  well-known  economist  and 
statistician.  Raphael  George*  Livy,  to  make  its  reform  perma¬ 
nent  also.  In  the  Figaro  (Paris)  he  writ***: 

“We  have  already  stopt  the  sale  of  absinthe.  Why  halt  on 
the  road?  It  is  only  when  favored  by  a  great  current  of 
enthusiasm  and  national  revival,  like  that  whieh  crosses  the 
country  at  this  moment,  that  virile  resolutions  can  lx*  taken. 
Vivo  la  Prance  et  mort  &  l’alcool!” 

This  writer  goes  on  to  declare  that  alcohol  is  more  dangerous 
than  “the  savage  German  beaten  by  our  armies."  He  thinks  a 
progressive  limitation  of  liquor-shops  and  the  end  of  all  secret 
manufacture  to  be  feasible  methods  of  reform.  The  New  York 
World  declares  that  the  Czar's  edict  was  the  inauguration  of  the 
greatest  temperance  movement  in  the  history  of  the  world: 

‘‘It  was  not  intended  at  the  time  that  the  suspension  of  the 
traffic*  in  this  liquor  should  be  more  than  a  temporary  expedient. 
But  so  rapid  has  been  the  change  in  the  habits  of  the  people  and 
so  remarkable  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  peasantry 


that  by  imperial  decree  the  sale  of  vodka  is  to  lx*  barred  in¬ 
definitely  after  the  war. 

“The  sale  of  spirits  in  Russia  is  a  State*  monopoly,  whieh  has 
produced  nearly  30  per  cent,  of  the  Government’s  ordinary 
revenue*.  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  imperial  exchequer, 
it  has  encouraged  the*  growth  of  the*  traffic,  multiplied  the*  num¬ 
bered  dram-shops  in  the  rural  districts,  and  directly  aided  in  the 
spread  of  poverty  and  drunkenness  among  the  working-classes. 
Being  a  cheap  drink  made-  from  grain  or  potatoes,  the  Czar's 
Ministers  for  revenue  purpose's  have  deliberately  adhered  to  the 
policy  of  increasing  the*  consumption,  regardless  of  the  steady 
degradation  of  millions  of  the*  Czar’s  subjects.  Only  rarely 
has  a  statesman  like-  Count  Witte  ventured  to  question  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  Government's  course,  and  even  he  was  not  able  to 
offer  a  satisfactory  revenue  substitute. 

“That  some  of  the  cruel  consequence*  of  war  should  lx*  un- 
exjxs-tedly  offset  by  a  great  social  and  economic  reform  of  which 
Russia  stands  in  need  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  circumstances." 


A  VISION  OF  A  NEW  RUSSIA 

CHANGE  appears  to  have  com*  over  the  English 
attitude  toward  the  Russian  autocracy.  We  read 
less  in  English  |>apera  about  Russian  assaults  upon 
human  liberty  and  more  about  Russia's  better  side.  A  writer 

in  The  Chrulian  World  (London) 
holds  that  “the  old  Russia  which 
filled  the  Siberian  mines  with 
political  prisoners,  and  deported 
the  Stundists  to  the  Caucasus,  and 
planned  Jewish  pogroms,  anti  dev¬ 
astated  the  Polish  villages,  is  not 
the  Russia  which  we  know  to-day, 
and  is  certainly  not  the  Russia 
which  will  arise  renewed  and  puri¬ 
fied  and  Westernized  from  the 
present  struggle."  He  bases  his 
belief  on  the  faet  that  “astute  ob¬ 
servers  of  national  currents  seem 
agreed  that  both  in  the  thinking 
processes  of  the  governing  classes 
ami  in  the  psychology  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole  now*  directions  are 
shaping  which  will  powerfully  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  advancement  and 
happiness  of  the  Russian  people." 
He  proceeds  to  elalx>rate  more 
fully  how  he  arrives  at  such  an 
optimistic  view: 

“We  must  remember  that  the 
Russian  people  are  essentially  a  religious  nation,  and  that  the 
things  of  eternity  and  of  the  spirit  are  for  them  tremendous 
rt'alities.  During  a  long  residence  in  Russia  it  was  my  privilege 
to  come  into  contact  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  in  that 
vast  country.  Those  of  my  readers  whose  memories  go  back  far 
enough  will  remember  how  unsparingly  I  condemned  the  reaction, 
the  tyranny,  the  barbarism  of  the  Russia  of  that  period;  but  I 
hop**  1  always  distinguished  between  the  actions  of  the  few  mis¬ 
guided  reactionaries  and  bigots  in  Church  and  State  and  the 
gr*-at  masses  of  the  uncomplaining,  humble,  patient,  suffering,  and 
simple  men  of  the  people.  If  then*  is  one  characteristic  of  the 
Russian  whieh  stands  out  more  than  another  it  is  his  total  in- 
differenee  to  the  material  side  of  life  and  his  proneness  to  on  ad¬ 
miration  for  id«*als.  And  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  all  the 
Russian’s  ideals,  there  is  an  interweaving  of  the  spiritual  as  it 
was  interpreted  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  Man  of  Sorrows.  Th**  di¬ 
vine  ideal  of  the  Crucified  is  at  the  head  of  all  their  ideals,  and 
their  most  trusted  teachers  are  those  who  taught  that  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  G«m1  is  wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  men.  and  that  the 
weakness  of  God  is  more  powerful  than  their  strength.  Nietzsche 
would  call  the  supreme  virtu**s  of  the  Russian  ‘slave-virtues.’ 
The  brutalized  Overman  does  not  appeal  to  the  muzhik  of  the 
steppes,  triumphant  militarism  is  neither  lovely  nor  admirable  in 
his  eyes,  and  to  the  true  son  of  Russia  there  are  more  beauty, 
more  glory,  and  grandeur  in  the  suffering  Christ  on  Calvary  that 
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iit  all  the*  military  triumphs  of  C*e*ar  or  Napoleon.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  the  future  of  Russia,  ami  the  influence  which  she 
will  undoubtedly  exercise  on  Western  Europe,  thisuspoct  of  the 
national  character  is  one  which  should  lie  continually  before  our 
eyes. 

“Will  the  renders  of  this  article  just  think  for  a  moment  of 
the  shattering  of  ideals  which  hns  lieen  the  work  of  the  German 
scholars  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries?  It  is  not 
only  the  blow*  they  have  struck  at  the  traditional  views  of 
revealed  religion,  it  is  the  terrible  blows  they  have  leveled  at 
the  fabric  and  foundations  of  all  Christian  ethics.  Such  a 
literature  would  be  impossible  in  Russia;  it  would  be  unthinkable 
in  the  land  whoso  people,  according  to  one  of  the  gr»*atest  of 
them,  an-  destined  to  save  the  World.  And  when  Dostoycfsky 
said  this  In*  meant  that  his  countrymen  were  the  emlNMliment  of 
all  thorn*  virtue*  and  spiritual  gifts  against  which  brute  force 
battles  in  vain,  ami  that  whatever  their  dreams  they  arc  not 
dreams  of  world-conquest  or  of  the  gross  carnalities  which 
earthly  dotniuion  would  In-stow  on  its  possessors.  Dostoycfsky 
and  Tolstoy  are  read  by  the  Russian  youth  as  Nietzsche  and 
Troitsehke  are  read  in  Germany.  Dostoycfsky  believed  in 
Russia;  he  is  the  main  representative  of  the  national  optimism; 
la*  is  Russia’s  greaU*st  autochthonic  w  riter.  I  would  like  to  s«*e 
Englishmen  turning  to  a  study  of  his  profound  spiritual  charac¬ 
ters,  all  of  them  conceived  from  a  Christian  standpoint.  The 
Ixidily  sick  in  his  books  are  often  the  spiritually  sound,  and  we 
see  the  fair  sinners  and  the  scoundrels  of  the  slums  coming  under 
that  slow  process  of  Gosjm*I  purification  until  Anally, an  in  a  flash, 
they  stand  out  white,  cleansed  in  the  blood  of  the  I^imh.  Whole 
companies  of  Russians  of  ull  classes  an*  presented  to  us,  none  of 
them  with  what  Nietzsche  would  call  the  ’morality  of  gentle¬ 
men.’  all  of  them  with  the  ‘morality  of  the  slave’;  hut  this 
morality  of  theirs  is  invariably  that  which  proceeds  from  un¬ 
selfishness  as  the  highest  virtue,  from  the  denial  of  life,  from 
thp  hatred  for  the  strong  and  the  oppressor.” 

From  Tolstoy  espieially,  this  writer  avers,  we  may  learn  the 
nuture  of  tin*  common  |M*oplc  of  Russia. 

“In  all  his  characterizations  he  .M-eka  to  extol  the  superiority 
of  nature  over  artistic  culture,  and  however  great  his  admiration 
may  he  for  the  natuntl  and  simple  man.  he  invariably  {Hunts 
out  that  the  noblest  qualities  of  his  hero  arc*  noble  just  in  so  far  as 
they  resemble  ami  an*  modeled  after  the  qualities  of  the  Son  of 
Man.  No  one  knew  better  than  Tolstoy  all  the  aspects  of 
militarism,  ami  no  one  has  {minted  in  more  terrible  «*olors  the 
shame  and  the  horror  of  it.  lb*  has  no  reverence,  hardly  any 
toleration  even,  for  the  leaders  of  gn*at  armi**s.  Those  of  us 
who  have  read  ‘War  uud  IVueo’  will  recall  the  scene  where  the 
wound«*d  Andrei  lies  stretched  on  the  battle-field  and  looks  up  to 
the  heavens.  Napoleon,  with  Ills  stall,  stops  by  the  side  of  the 
wounded  officer,  and  the  man.  w  hose  admiration  for  the  Kmperor 
hail  hitherto  been  Is  Mindless,  finds  him  small  and  insignificant 
in  comparison  with  what  is  going  on  between  his  own  soul  and 
the  God  who  made  the  immeasurable  heaven*.  In  no  other  land 
in  tin*  world  is  the  religious  system  identified  with  Tolstoy's 
name  possible,  in  no  other  land  would  such  a  system  have  so 
many  adherent*.  He  adopts  to  their  full  extent  the  teachings 
of  Christ  ulxiut  the  unlawfulness  of  war  ami  of  armed  defense, 
and  unhesitatingly  accepts  the  teaching,  and  mnk«*s  it  the  chief 
corner-stone  of  his  system,  thut  when  smitten  on  one  cheek 
we  might  to  turn  the  other  also.” 

We  an*  asked  also  to  rememls-r  that  “with  all  Russia’s  evil 
n*|>utation  as  a  suppressor  of  liberty,  few  countries  have  a  longer 
martyr-roll  in  the  gn*at  cause  of  human  freedom."  For  example: 

“The  freedom  of  Roumania  is  largely  owing  to  the  blood  of 
Russians  spilt  on  her  behalf.  Scrvia  ow<*s  her  very  existence 
to  Russia,  and  when  Hisniarek  would  not  risk  the  bones  of  a 
single  Pomeranian  grcnaiiieron  behalf  of  tin-  liberties  of  Bulgaria, 
Russia  sc*ut  her  thousand*  of  youthful  enthusiast*  to  be  slaugh- 
t**n*d  in  tin*  trenches  round  Plevna.  It  is  mainly  due  to  Russia 
that  Kuro|H*  lias  been  *o  largely  fr«**d  from  the  incubus  of  the  rule 
of  the  Turk,  and  it  w'a*  her  fine  idealism,  her  enthusiasm  for  the 
Cross,  her  hntn-d  of  the  Crescent,  which  have  lx*cn  among  the 
noblest  inspirations  of  her  js-ople.  You  find  this  splendid 
enthusiasm  for  liberty  in  every  great  Russian  writer,  not  only 
in  the  two  we  have  already  diseust,  hut  in  Turgerief  nml  Iat- 
tnontof.  in  Ibishkin  and  Gogol  ami  Tehekhof.  Some  of  these 
great  writer*,  may  lx*  fns*t Innkcrs,  but  they  never  forget  that 
the  greatest  uf  ull  earthly  lioons  is  liberty;  they  may  have  lived 
strange  Bohemian  •  xislen*****.  but  they  never  forget  that  they  are 
one  in  spint  with  those  countless  throngs  of  their  unsophisticated 


countrymen  who  year  after  year  ahandon  all  their  earthly 
U'longing**  to  tramp  on  {lilgrimage  to  tin*  sacred  slirines  of  Kid 
and  Jerusalem.” 

THE  LAPSED  BROTHERHOOD  OF  MAN 

0  ADD  to  the  disheartening  aspects  of  the  European 
War  conies  the  prospect  of  the  |>iling  up  of  race  prejudice* 
and  hatred*.  It  is  liorn  in  quarters  where  it  never 
existed,  points  out  the  New  York  Evening  Pont,  and  it  is  1h*coui- 
ing  reawakened  in  others  where  it  liad  lieen  gradually  yielding 
to  the  slow  pns-ess  of  time  and  the  still  slower  spread  of  the 
teaching  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  “  To  mass***  of  thi 
allied  nations,  the  German*  they  praised  yesterday  for  many 
admirable  ami  very  human  qualities  have  Ixx-omc  as  devils 
incarnate.  And  t ho  Germans  in  multitude*  an*  just  now  asking 
themselves  how  it  is  that  they  were  unaware  of  the  abominabl. 
character  of  the  British,  of  whom  they  have  been  happy  to  hnrtnir 
so  many  thousands  them*  last  four  decades.”  The  status  of  the 
Japanese  and  negro  in  Germany  ha*  radically  changed  through 
the  calling  of  Japanese  ami  African,  to  say  nothing  of  ludian 
troops,  into  thp  allied  ranks.  The  racial  element  involved  in 
the  German  charge  that  this  war  was  a  concerted  Slavic  move¬ 
ment  against  the  civilization  of  Europe  i*  now  in  pros{N*ct  ol 
still  wider  expansion  by  the  entrance  of  the  Turk.  The  Evening 
Pont  editorial  proceeds: 

"  As  every  one  knows,  the  friction  which  h*d  Scrvia  and 
Austria  to  fire  the  deadly  train  is  at  bottom  racial  the  Slav* 
und  C'roatians  against  the  Austrian  Germans;  and  this  historic 
racial  strife  has  now  flamed  up  as  never  l»efon\  Into  it  all  i* 
now  to  In*  injected  the  .Mohammedan  problem;  at  least,  the 
entrance  of  Turkey  into  the  hostilities  on  the  side  of  German* 
makes  possible  u  tremendous  religious  explosion  throughout  tin 
East.  If  the  Turkish  ally  should  make  it  awkward  for  Geritmnv 
to  assert  that  she  is  defending  European  culture,  that  ally  al** 
renders  it  easy  for  Germany ’*  op{Minents  to  declare  that  sin 
has  called  to  her  aid  the  historic  enemy  of  Western  culture  ami 
of  Christianity . 

"  If  the  long-promised  holy  war  should  come  in  Egypt  and 
elsewhere,  it  will  easily  take  on  a  racial  form,  for  it  will  he  not 
merely  Mohammedun  against  ('Iiristian.  hut  (he  Anglo-Saxm 
and  the  Slav  against  the  Turk,  the  Egyptian,  and  the  native*  o 
India  and  black  Africans  as  well — a  hideous  pros|H*et,  indeed 
for  the  twentieth  century  of  Christianity  There  is  hut  om 
race  which  bids  fair  to  gain  a  little  from  it  all — the  Jewish.  I 
the  Czar,  ho  often  faithless,  keeps  his  word  this  time  there  nm; 
In*  a  great  change  for  the  unhappy  Jews  among  hi*  subjects 
Having  been  permitted  to  die  for  tlie  Little  Father  only  a 
private  soldiers,  they  are  now  to  furnish  officer*  for  the  daughter 
and  then*  an*  intimations  of  other  distinctions  and  privilege* 
In  Germany,  too.  some  bars  of  race  seem  to  have  been  let  dowi 
in  the  war;  ami  the  Czar  has  held  out  hopes  of  a  fNdixl 
n*nationalization  as  well. 

“Here  an*  perhaps  some  brands  to  be  *nateh«*d  from  th 
burning  but  what  trifles,  if  we  survey  the  whole  world!  W 
were  just  lM*ginning.  by  greater  knowledge  of  one  another 
through  our  race  congresses,  through  the  awakening  of  th 
East,  through  the  strengthening  of  international  bonds  by  trad* 
by  the  travel  of  thousands,  by  the  interdependence  of  busmot 
everywhere,  to  get  to  know  and  respect  one  another.  Now  w 
ms*,  by  reason  of  the  accursed  system  of  European  allianeo*  an 
armaments,  the  whole  work  checked,  if  not  undone.  Dyin 
antipathies  on*  warmed  bark  to  life  with  new  and  deepen* 
intensity;  the  whole  world  is  thrust  hock  to  the  Middle* Af 
state,  when  every  ixople  feared  everybody  els**,  like  a  thief  j 
the  night;  when  to  In*  a  stranger  of  different  customs  and  ha  Id 
was  to  be  a  barbarian,  to  kill  whom  was  justified.  Every  wins 
that  men  are  different  it  will  be*  easy  now  to  arouse  hatred  or 
scorn  and  enmity.  The  brotherhood  of  man.  the  fundament 
teaching  that  one  should  love  one’s  neighbor  a*  oneself  Dio 
an*  for  the  hour  mere  subjects  for  mocking  and  flouting  by  1 1  mi 
who  believe  that  man’s  mission  is  only  to  kill  ami  bum.  Ri 
this  can  lx*  only  for  the  hour.  The  doctrine*  of  brotherly  lo* 
anil  of  Christian  peace  have  survived  as  great  cataclysm*  JU 
gone  steadily  on  to  wider  conquests  by  the  nobility  of  Dm 
ideal*.  They  an*  certain  in  the  end  to  overthrow  all  enemies  tu 
to  unite  in  one  friendliness  the  Slav  and  the  Teuton,  the  blae 
the  yellow,  and  the  white  alike.” 
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MANY  ‘'feministic "  ]mm‘iiis  ha\i-  hern 
written  in  the  last  two  year*,  and 
most  of  them  passed  quickly  into  oblivion. 
But  here  is  a  poem  that  deatTves  to  h\e~ 
a  simple,  sincere,  passionate  arraignment  of  j 
what  suffragists  call  "man-made  civiliza¬ 
tion."  The  apparent  breaking  up  of  that 
civilization  among  the  nations  of  the  Old 
World  in  the  present  chaos  of  battle  gives 
special  force  to  the  last  line  of  Miss 
Widdemer’s  poem.  "The  Housekeeper"  , 
appeared  in  The  Independent. 

THE  HOUSEKEEPER 

By  Makoaret  Widdemek 
Oh  Woman,  t chat  is  the  thing  you  do.  and  i that  is 
(he  thing  you  cryf 

Is  your  house  not  worm  and  enclosed  from  harm , 
that  you  thrust  the  curtain  by? 

And  hare  tee  not  loiUd  to  build  for  you  a  peace  from 
the  winds  outside. 

That  you  seek  to  know  Host  the  battles  go  and  ride 
where  the  fighters  ride.9 

You  have  uk<D  my  spindle  away  from  roc.  you 
have  taken  away  my  loom. 

You  bid  me  alt  in  the  dust  of  It.  at  peace  without 
cloth  or  broom. 

You  have  shut  me  atili  with  a  sleepy  will,  with 
nor  evil  nor  r<xm1  to  do. 

While  our  house  the  World  that  we  keep  for  Ood 
ohould  be  gam Ulwsi  and  swept  anew. 

The  evil  thing*  that  have  waxed  and  grown  while  I 
at  with  my  white  hand*  wt III . 

They  have  meshed  our  World  till  they  twined  and 
curk»d  throuKh  my  very  window -will; 

Shall  I  alt  and  smilti  at  mine  iam1  the  while  that 
my  house  1*  wrongly  kept? 

It  I*  mine  to  »*«•  that  the  house  of  me  U  straight¬ 
ened  and  cleansed  and  swept  f 

My  daughter*  strive  for  thrlr  souls  alive,  harried 
and  starved  and  cokl — 

.shall  I  bear  it  long,  who  was  swift  and  strong  In 
guarding  them  white  of  old* 

My  children  cry  In  our  house  the  World,  neglected 
and  hard-opprtwt-- 

Is  my  riglit  not  then  to  command  all  men  to  lie 
still  while  the  children  rent? 

I  who  labored  beside  my  mate  when  the  w  ork  of  the 
World  began. 

The  watch  I  kept  while  my  children  Mpt  I  will 
kivp  t onlay  by  Man: 

I  have  crouched  tori  long  by  the  little  hearths  at  tlio 
bidding  of  Man  my  mau* — 

1  go  to  kindle  the  Hearth  of  the  World,  that  Man 
lias  left  rlenolatef 

Try  as  wo  may  to  escape  war-poems, 
some  of  them  are  ho  good  that  they  demand 
notice.  Mr.  Alan  Sullivan's  verse  always 
in  interesting,  but  it  haa  never  before 
reached  a  level  quite  ho  high  as  in  this 
poem,  which  we  take  from  the  Toronto 
Globe.  Its  refrain  suggests  that  of  another 
memorable  poem,  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes's 
•‘Before  the  World  Was  God*” 

PROSPICE 
Br  Alan  Bcluyan 
The  ancient  and  the  lovely  land 

Is  sown  with  death;  across  the  plain 
Ungarnered  now  the  orchard*  stand. 

The  Maxim  nestle*  In  the  grain 
The  shrapnel  spread*  a  stinging  flail 
Where  pallid  nun*  the  cloister  trod. 

The  air-ship  spills  her  leaden  hall: 

But — after  aU  the  battles — God. 

Athwart  the  vineyard'*  ordered  lank*. 

Silent  the  rrd-rent  form*  recline. 

And  from  thrlr  stark  awl  speechless  ranks 
There  flows  a  richer  ruddier  wine; 

While  down  the  lane  and  through  the  wall 
The  victors  writhe  upon  the  sod. 


Nor  h«**l  the  onward  bugle-call; 

But  -after  all  the  bugles — God. 

By  night  the  blazing  rifle*  flan* 

Like  mudiroom  torrbm  in  the  *ky: 

The  rucking  rampart*  tremble  cn* 

The  sulh  n  cannon  htMiro  reply. 

And  sliat freed  I*  the  temple-spire. 

The  vestment  trampled  i»n  the  clod. 

And  every  altar  black  with  flrr; 

But — after  all  the  altar*  God. 

And  all  the  prize*  we  have  won 
Am  buried  in  a  deadly  dust; 

The  thing*  we  set  our  heart*  upon 

Beneath  the  stricken  earth  art'  thrust. 
Again  the  Savage  greet*  tin*  nun. 

Again  hi*  fret,  with  fury  shod. 

Actons  a  world  in  anguish  run; 

But — after  ail  the  anguish — God. 

The  grim  campaign,  the  gun.  the  sword. 

Tilt'  quick  volcano  from  the  aca. 

The  honor  that  revert*  the  word. 

The  sacrifice,  the  agony  — 

Thaw  Is*  our  heritage  and  pride. 

Till  the  last  drapot  kiss  the  rod. 

And.  with  man's  freedom  purified. 

We  mark— behind  our  triumph — God. 

By  a  well-wrought  sonnet  (in  The  Public ) 
we  are  reminded  that  not  all  the  waters  of 
the  world  ran  be  blood-stained.  Mr.  Wink* 
is  rather  too  fond  of  the  hyphen — “cannon- 
bristling/'  “  myriad-flagged,”  et*v — but  the 
thought  was  worthy  of  expression  ami  he 
has  exprest  it  well. 

THE  GREAT  LAKES 
By  Charle*  II.  WlNKE 
!By  agreement  between  the  United  State*  and 
Great  Britain,  three  water*  arc*  fh*i  from  war¬ 
ship*  and  other  hostile  art  I  title*  by  Ixitli  tuitions  | 
No  cannon- bri*t ling  squadron*  nsle  at  nwt 
Within  gun -sheltered  ItarUtr*  on  those  Lakes; 
Hen*  but  the  urgenry  nf  Gommcrcr  wake* 

Th«'  cloven  wave*  to  song,  with  keels  dcrp-pnwt 
Into  their  bosoms;  hurrying  cast  and  west. 

Trade's  myriad-flagged  Armada  ne'er  forxnko* 
These  seas  at  Denotation  s  hot.  but  make* 

A  fruitful  highway  of  their  neutral  breast. 

O  Slices  and  Oceans  of  the  fort-stained  Earth. 

What  will  the  triumph  of  the  Future  lie 
When  birds  build  sab  ly  In  your  ev'ry  gun! 

When  all  the  *hl|M%  Innumerable  that  girth 
Your  shining  vasts  shall  slum*  tin*  ministry 
Of  Pears  and  only  her  blest  errands  run! 

That  enemy  of  war.  Miaa  Edith  M. 
Thomas,  recently  contributed  them  moving 
lines  to  the  New  York  Times .  They  are 
90  convincing  that  they  seem  to  describe 
an  actual  incident,  and  their  lesson  is 
unmistakable. 

THE  PEACE-PACT 

By  Editu  M.  Thomas 

They  were  foes  a*  they  fell  In  that  frontier  fight, 
They  were  friends  a*  they  lay  with  their  wound* 
unbound. 

Waiting  the  dawn  of  their  last  morning-light. 

It  wa*  silence  all.  save  a  shuddering  sound 
From  the  souls  of  the  dying  that  rose  around; 
And  the  heart  of  the  one  to  the  other  cried. 

As  closer  they  drew,  and  their  arm*  en wound. 
"Therr  will  l>e  no  war  on  the  Other  Hide." 

A*  the  soul*  of  the  (lying  mounted  high 

It  seemed  they  could  hear  the  long  farewell* 
Then  together  they  spake,  and  they  questioned 
why— 

Since  they  hated  not  —why  this  evil  befell? 

And  neither  the  Frank  nor  the  German  could  tell 
Wherefore  themselves  and  their  countrymen  died. 
But  they  said  that  Hereafter  in  peace  they 
should  dwell  — 

Then?  will  tie  no  war  on  the  Other  Side." 


A*  they  languUh<*l  then*  on  that  Add  accurst. 
With  their  wound*  unbound,  in  their  mortal 
pain. 

Spake  one  to  the  other.  **l  faint  from  thirst  1° 
And  the  other  made  answer.  ’“What  drops 
remain 

In  my  watcr-fla*k  thou  shall  surely  drain!" 

A*  he  lifted  the  flaak  the  other  replied, 

'*  I  pledge  thee  In  this  till  we  meet  again  - 
There  will  be  no  war  on  the  Other  Side!" 

And  It  came  to  (much  a*  the  night  wore  deep 
That  fever  through  all  their  vein*  was  fanned. 
Ho  that  visions  were  t heirs  <yet  not  from  sleep), 
And  each  was  flown  to  hi*  own  loved  land.  .  .  . 
But.  rousing  again,  one  murmured.  "Thy  hand  I 
Thou  art  my  brother— naught  shall  divide; 

Hornet  fling  went  wrong  .  .  .  but  understand. 
There  will  be  no  war  on  the  Other  Side." 

Envoi 

Oomrado*  of  peace,  we  can  give  but  our  team 
As  we  look  on  the  waste  of  the  human  tide  ,  .  . 
Yet  forever  one  cry  so  haunt*  my  ear*  - 
"  There  will  lx*  no  war  on  the  Other  Side!  M 

A  highly  artificial  form  Is  beautifully 
humanized  in  the  following  poem,  which 
we  lake  from  Lippincotl'n  Magazine .  Mrs, 
('oaten  is  ho  truly  an  arti*t  that  she  never 
is  only  an  artiat. 

WHERE  HAROLD  SLEEPS 

By  Florence  Kari.e  Cuatkh 
Where  Harold  rIcc|m  the  night  l*  blest. 

In  iIm*  final  Mother's  easeful  breast 
He  lie*  the  brave  and  sweet  among. 

Who.  loved  by  the  wise  god*,  die  young — 

The  goal  achieved  without  the  quest. 

Tho  wind.*  of  autumn  from  the  West 
May  rudely  rock  the  unsheltered  next. 

Yet  shall  all  Joys  of  spring  be  sung 
Where  Harold  sleep*; 

And  we.  our  human  grief*  confetti. 

We.  too.  by  a  dear  hope  rarest — 

Death  *  hope  Illimitable,  sprung 
From  nothing  that  to  earth  hath  clung — 

Shall,  waiting  a  new  dawn.  And  rest 
When?  Harold  sleep*! 


Crickets  make  pleasanter  music  than 
cannon.  And  songs  about  crickets,  es¬ 
pecially  when  ho  gifted  a  poet  as  Miss 
Minna  Irving  writes  them,  afford  a  grateful 
relief  to  ears  long  battered  with  war-songs,  jr 
This  charming  fancy  appeared 
Poetry  Journal.  ‘ 

THE  CRICKW^AND  THE  MOON 

Br  11  inna  Invikq 

Once  In  a  country  \r  across  the  oman. 

And  many  yearn  dun, 

He  wa*  a  strolling  mfhstrel  lioy  with  only 
His  violin  and  bow. 

Clad  In  a  suit  of  rusty  black  he  wandered 
From  town  to  town  by  day. 

And  slept  beneath  the  star*  tn  open  rmsdovii. 

Or  stacks  of  fragrant  hay. 

He  played  beneath  a  high-born  lady’s  window, 

Tin*  dew  wa*  on  the  rose. 

A  full  white  lily  at  his  side  unfolded 
It*  heart  of  scented  Know*. 

Ills  made  drew  her  from  her  downy  pillow, 

He  taw  the  curtain  *lir. 

She  smiled  upon  him  through  tho  open  lattice. 

He  died  for  love  of  her. 


Still  In  a  suit  of  rusty  black  be  wanders 
In  mossy  gardens  old. 

And  play*  tM-neuth  some  dark  and  lonely  casement 
That  Longh*]  I  vie*  fr»ld. 

The  note*  are  mourn  fill  and  the  how  i*  broken. 

The  strings  are  out  of  tune. 

But  still  his  high-born  lady  far  above  bin 
Looks  out.  the  silver  moon. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

A  PHILOSOPHER  OF  THE 
BATTLE-FIELD 

DECK VI NO  war  as  tiarbarous  and 
cruel  and  an  unfit  occupation  for  in¬ 
telligent  manhood  is  all  very  well  when  one 
does  not  have  to  fight.  “How  can  men 
kill  each  other!”  cries  the  armchair  hu¬ 
manitarian;  hut  the  soldier  himself,  having 
very  little  choice  in  the  matter,  goes  on 
desperately  killing  other  soldiers  as  fast  as 
he  can,  and  knows  very  well  that  it  ran  lx* 
done,  and  must  be  done,  or  he  will  lx*  shot 
dead  by  his  own  commander.  Somewhere 
between  the  fireside  ami  the  firing-line  the 
Volunteer  and  the  reservist  learn  the  dif¬ 
ferent*  lx* tween  the  value  of  human  life  in 
peat*  and  its  value  in  war.  As  a  trades¬ 
man.  he  would  think  the  end  of  his  world 
had  eome  did  some  accident  in  his  shop 
result  in  the  death  of  a  customer  or  clerk. 
As  a  soldier,  he  learns  that  human  life  is 
lived  moment  by  moment,  and  that  injury, 
agony,  and  death  an*  only  a  laborer's  hire. 
The  mental  leap  that  each  must  take  lx- 
fnre  he  looks  ujwm  war  as  his  work,  with 
the  soldier's  calm  assurance  that  it  must 
lx*  done  and  done  well,  without  thought  of 
anything  that  mattered  to  him  before,  is 
well  shown  in  a  letter  written  by  a  young 
officer  from  the  fnmt,  ami  printed  in  the 
Paris  Tempt.  He  is  writing  to  a  friend, 
who,  he  says  in  one  place,  is  more  sensitive 
than  he.  ami  may,  he  fears,  lx*  overcome  by 
the  shock  of  war  and  its  haulerertt  merit  of 
all  the  standanlsof  common  humanity.  As 
for  himself,  he  has  worked  out  in  the  last 
few  days  his  n>ugh  philosophy  of  the  battle¬ 
field.  If  you  play  savage,  you  must  think, 
see,  and  f«-c|  savage,  is  his  idea  of  it.  He 
comments  upon  his  life  at  the  front,  in  part 
as  follows: 

War  is  not  vastly  different  in  reality 
from  the  fantastic  idea  that  I  hail  always 
had  of  it.  1  may  say  that  I  have  not  been 
greatly  startled  by  anything  I  have  seen 
and  heard  so  fur.  We  receive  our  rations 
regularly  and  in  abundance,  ami  the  only 
fault  that  could  lx*  found  with  them  is  thnt 
they  luck  considerably  in  variety.  .  .  .  lb- 
tween  the  battles  (and  I  have  seen  so  far 
two  engagements),  we  change  our  positions, 
study  out  the  strategic  possibilities,  move 
on  at  night,  and  sleep  as  we  can  in  a  ditch, 
under  a  wagon,  or  not  at  all.  Happily, 
water  is  plentiful,  and  we  have  developed  a 
remarkable  ability  for  discovering  hidden 
springs. 

Of  course,  we  never  know  whether  we 
an-  to  Itc  permitted  to  rest  where  we  are  or 
whether  we  must  depart  without  warning. 
The  orders  come,  in  the  briefest  form,  and 
they  an*  forthwith  obeyed,  always  without 
the  slight«*st  knowledge  of  the  general  plan 
of  the  campaign.  It  is  this  necessity  for 
being  continually  on  the  qui  hit  that 
prevent*  our  bathing  or  freshening  our 
attire.  resulting  in  a  filthy  condition  that 
would  lx*  rather  frightful  under  other  cir¬ 
cumstances.  I  am  constantly  astonished 
that  no  epidemic  breaks  out.  and  must 
believe  that  the  life  in  the  open  air  purifies 
everything.  We  freeze  at  uight  and  stifle 


during  the  day,  and  yet  there  is  no  rheu¬ 
matism!  We  cook  our  f«xxl  over  wcxxl 
fires,  like  sax  ages.  and  sometimes  go  with¬ 
out  two  or  three  meals  in  succession,  lx- 
cause  then*  is  no  time  to  build  a  fin*.  In 
this  ease,  however,  we  do  not  touch  the 
canned  «*ookixl  f«xxl  that  we  carry,  for 
every  one  realizes  how  necessary  that  may 
be«*ome  at  some  future  time  as  emergency 
rations. 

As  to  battles,  they  an*  exactly  what  I 
always  thought  them.  An  infernal  racket, 
galloping  horses  bearing  officers  with  dis¬ 
patches  (that  is  my  own  rtVle),  shells 
bursting  on  all  sides,  ami  so  on.  but  so 
much  of  it  really  not  holding  one's  atten¬ 
tion  at  all.  Even  the  horses  do  not  shy  or 
bolt,  and  that  proves  that  there  is  truly 
nothing  heroic  in  remaining  calm.  As  1 
have  figured  it  out,  it  is  a  simple  matter: 
the  less  one  thinks  alxiut  what  is  going  on, 
the  better  for  him,  for  such  rellcction  is  a 
fatigue,  and  one  has  enough  other  fatigues 
to  sup|M>rt  as  it  is.  And  then,  too,  we  art* 
running  alxiut  tin*  luitth-ficld  in  the  thick 
of  dangers,  and  seeing  constantly  the 
wounded,  and  the  brutality  and  brutishness 
of  war.  If  one  is  iu  a  hurry,  these  things  do 
not  trouble  him;  if  he  has  any  time  to 
spare,  he  gives  his  aid  calmly. 

In  four  days  of  tin*  battle,  I  have  not  yet 
seen  a  Herman.  That,  too,  I  had  rather 
cx|x*ctcd:  the  two  armies  are  so  fur  from 
each  other.  Even  at  the  infantry  outposts, 
when*  I  had  to  go  with  orders  at  seven 
o'clock  one  evening,  alt  ho  I  was  met  by  n 
storm  of  Prussian  bullets,  ami  tho  they 
whistled  alxiut  my  ears  for  three  exceed¬ 
ingly  disugrccahlc  minutes,  yet  it  was 
impossible  for  me  oven  to  discover  whence 
they  came,  for  night  had  fallen  already. 
The  men  themselves,  after  a  whole  day  of 
the  fusillade,  said  to  me:  “We  have  not 
seen  them;  we  have  only  found  their  dead.” 

But  they  an*  not  all  savages,  these 
Prussians.  Sometimes  they  have  cared  for 
and  sent  back  our  wounded,  in  order  not  to 
lx*  encumlx>n*d  with  them.  Other  times,  it 
is  said,  they  kill  them,  but  then,  every 
wounded  man  left  upon  the  battle-field  runs 
the  risk  of  dying.  There  is  no  need  of 
getting  into  a  frenxy  over  such  things,  or 
of  n-gurdmg  them  with  too  much  fatalism. 
One  does  well  to  preserve  hi*  presence  of 
mind  for  more  rnsdful  occasions. 

We  live  in  a  time  so  different  from  all 
others  that  it  is  necessary,  in  onlcr  to  suffer 
as  little  as  possible,  to  take  fur  oneself  n 
brand-new  |xiint  of  view,  adaptisl  to  one's 
environments.  War  is  barbarous.  Kccnll 
the  old  stories  of  liarliarism,  and  take  upon 
yourself  the  simple  view-point  of  the  sav¬ 
age.  Think  in  no  other  way  until  you  have 
some  appreciable  period  of  rest  and  tran¬ 
quillity.  Tell  yourself  to  expect  nothing 
better,  and  you  will  be  doubly  pleased  with 
it  when  it  comes;  otherwise  you  will  lx* 
disillusioned. 

For  my  part,  that  method  succeeds  with 
me  admirably,  and  1  feel  myself  as  firm 
iqxin  mv  two  feet  ns  a  r«x*k.  If  I  have  five 
minutes,  I  sh*ep  no  matter  where;  w  hen* 
I  find  water  that  can  lx*  depended  on,  1 
drink;  when  I  know  that  next  day’s  rations 
have  arrived,  I  finish  those  of  t onlay.  I 
believe  nothing  that  1  hear.  St.  Thomas 
was  a  endulous  infant  beside  me.  I  help 
other*  to  maintain  their  common  sense  by 
tie*  example  of  my  own  stolid  efficiency . 
1  am,  in  truth,  another  man;  I  live  without 
Irving  to  understand  the  how  or  the 
why . 

Let  us  both  be  fatalists,  but  not  neuras¬ 
thenics.  It  is  not  n  mumeut  for  graud 
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phrases.  It  will  be  time  to  talk  that  way 
when  one  ha*  some  hope  of  a  to-morrow. 

1  am  here  at  the  home  of  an  honest 
peasant  of  the  wealthier  sort,  who  has  re- 
eeived  us  most  hospitably,  and  to  who** 
generosity  I  am  indebted  for  this  pen  and 
these  two  sheets  of  This  morning  I 

managed  to  buy  a  bit  of  powdered  choco¬ 
late  and  boiled  myself  a  cup  of  it.  with 
milk.  What  a  luxury  that  was!  And  how 
comfortable  I  am  here!  But  these  things 
will  last  only  at  the  pleasure  of  Fortune.  I 
shall  give  myself  no  anxiety  on  that  or  any 
other  score,  and  1  urge  you  with  all  insis¬ 
tence  to  accept  the  same  point  of  view. — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Dioeht. 


THE  HEROES  OF  FORT  CAMP 
DES  ROMAINS 

'T'HIS  curiously  named  fortification  ap- 
peared  frequently  in  the  dispatches  of 
the  first  part  of  October,  up  to  its  fall 
on  the  6th,  but  with  little  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  the  struggle  centered  about  it. 
The  reader  perhaps  imagined  a  fortress 
shelled  to  pieces,  its  defenders  put  to 
flight,  and  the  victorious  enemy  swarming 
exultantly  over  the  bastions,  bayoneting 
promiscuously  the  survivors.  In  reality, 
however,  the  end  of  the  siege  was  by  no 
means  the  traditional  one,  as  an  Associated 
Press  w'riter  found  when,  in  pussing 
through  St.  Benoit,  near  the  l>orders  of 
Lorraine,  he  earn**  by  chance  upon  the  sur¬ 
vivors  of  Fort  C’amp  des  Homains  —  some 
three  hundred  prisoners,  fine  young  fellows, 
evidently  the  pick  of  the  French  line.  The 
deference  with  which  they  were  treated  by 
their  bearded  Land  we  hr  guard  was  marked. 
The  correspondent  learned  speedily  the 
cause,  and  the  story  of  their  brave  and 
desperate  defense: 

Their  armored  turrets  and  cemented 
bastions,  alt lu»  constructed  after  the  best 
rules  of  fortification  of  a  few  years  ago,  had 
been  buttered  alxjut  their  ears  in  an  un¬ 
expectedly  short  time  by  German  and 
Austrian  siege-artillery.  Their  guns  wen* 
silenced,  and  trenches  wore  pushed  up  by 
an  overwhelming  force  of  pioneers  ami  in¬ 
fantry  to  within  five  yards  of  their  works, 
before  they  retreated  from  the  advanced 
intrenchmcnts  to  the  casemates  of  the  fort. 
Here  they  maintained  a  stout  resistance, 
and  refused  every  summons  to  surrender. 
Hand-grenades  were  brought  up,  hound 
to  a  hacking  of  hoards,  and  exploded 
against  the  openings  info  the  casemates, 
filling  the**  with  showers  of  8t«*cl  splinters. 
Pioneers,  creeping  up  to  the  dead  angle  of 
the  casemates,  where  the  fin*  of  the  de¬ 
fenders  could  not  reach  them,  directs! 
smoke-tubes  and  stinkpots  against  aper¬ 
tures  in  the  citadel,  filling  the  moms  with 
suffocating  smoke  and  gases. 

“  Have  you  had  enough?"  the  defenders 
wen-  asked,  after  the  first  smoke  treatment. 

“No,”  was  the  defiant  answer. 

The  operation  was  rejieated  a  sceond 
and  third  time,  the  response  to  the  de¬ 
mand  for  surrender  each  time  growing 
weaker,  until  finally  the  defenders  were 
no  longer  able  to  raise  their  rifles,  and 
the  fort  was  taken. 

When  the  survivors  of  the  plucky  gar¬ 
rison  wen-  able  to  march  out,  revived  by  the 
fresh  air.  they  found  their  lute  opponents 
presenting  arms  before  them  in  recognition 


/^ANCEupon  a  time — as  the  story- 
tellers  say  tomatoes  were 
known  as  “love-apples."  And  you 
can’t  help  thinking  there  was  some¬ 
thing  appropriate  in  the  name  when 
you  notice  the  pleasing  effects  of 


TOMATO 


The  tempting  “love-apple"  color 
“gets"  you  “at  first  sight."  1  he  first 
taste  captures  you,  young  or  old.  I  he 
flavor  and  quality  “grow"  on  you 
more  and  more.  And  the  regular 
use  of  this  delicious  soup  becomes 
a  healthy  habit  which  adds  to  the 
joy  of  living  every  day. 

Better  get  your  share 

21  kinds  10c  a  can  IS 


Look  for  the 
rai-aml  white  label 


UNDER  THE 
LOVE-APPLE  TREE 
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Tkr  liinnru  votch  madr 
in  America  or  F.nrop, 
is  a  Cruen. 


You  want  a  thin  model  watch,  of  course,  but 
you  do  not  want  thinness  at  the  expense  of 
aii  urary  and  durability.  . 

Open  the  back  of  even'  watch 
-hown  you  and  see  that  the  inside 
dust  protection  cap  is  there, as  shown 
in  the  illustration  of  the  Grucn  , 

Y  erithin  on  the  right. 

See  also  that  tnc  movement  fills 
the  case  and  is  not  merely  a  ladies’ 
movement  iwtrhed  in  the  center  of 
a  thin  edged  man's  case. 

In  the  Grucn  \ erithin  you  will 
find  the  genuine  thin  model  timeketfxr.  Its  thin¬ 
ness  is  in  the  construction  of  the  movement — in 
a  unique  arrangement  of  wheels  that  saves  half 
the  space  without  reducing  size  or  strength  of 
(■arts.  Thus  can  this  watch  "fit  your  pocket  like 
a  silver  dollar,"  yet  maintain  the  highest  stand¬ 
ards  of  timekeeping  service. 

Thousands  Have  written  for  the  interesting 


"Story  of  the  Grucn  Ycrithin" — you  should  have 
one,  too.  With  it  we  will  tell  you  now  you  can  ob¬ 
tain  a  Grucn  V  erithin — as  not  every  jew¬ 
eler  can  sell  you  one  of  these  beautiful 
precision  watches. 

(Prices:—  Adjusted  models,  5?.S  to  £<>o. 
Precision  models,  ts°  to  $2 50.  Lady 
Yerithins.  S45  up.  The  Dietrich  Grucn, 
the  world's  finest  pocket  timepiece,  $285 
to  £650.  Other  G  rue  ns  in  a  wide  variety 
of  models  and  prices. 

•atches  are  called  and 


f  Note:  —Many 

sold  as  Precision  timekeepers  that  are  not. 
If  you  want  the  very  highest  timekeeping  per¬ 
fection  attainable, look  for  the  mark  Precision  on 
the  movement — not  merely  the  mark  Adjusted. 
THE  GRUEN  WATCH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Uu  famomi  tft  i  istft*  1X7*" 

%i  Go*.  Square.  Cincinnati,  O. 

Canadian  Brant  h:  C.  P.  R.  Bulldln*.  Toronto 

American  Factory:  Cincinnati.  O.,  U.  S.  A* 

Kuropran  ractor>  :  Madrr-Bie),  Swi tar r land 


GRUEN  Watches 

Make  rare  that  the  wristlet  watch  you  buy  Is  •  real  timekeeper  as ^llas a  beautiful 
piece  of  jewelry.  Look  hr  11  for  s  stamlardiaed  name  on  the  watch  Itself.  Gruen  Wristlet 
Watches  are  marie  with  all  that  skill  In  small  watchmaking  for  which  the  name 
Own  baa  become  taraoua.  The  reputation  for  precision  timekeeping  won  by  the 
Gram  Verithln  Is  your  guarantee  of  teal  timekeeping  qualitksin  Grucn  Virlst- 
let  Watches.  Ask  your  jeweler  to  show  you  the  latest  models.  Prices  *IJ  to  |j$o. 
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of  their  gallant  stand.  They  were  granted 
the  mn«t  honorable  terms  of  surrender, 
their  officers  wore  allowed  to  retain  their 
swords,  and  on  their  march  toward  an 
honorable  captivity  they  were  everywhere 
greeted  with  expressions  of  respect  and 
admiration. 

RUSSIA'S  VODKA-LESS  ARMY 
HOSE  whose  burden  it  has  lieen  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  stem  the  Slavic  tide  now 
setting  westward  toward  Berlin  may  well 
bt*gin  to  wonder  what  has  Ix-cnim*  of  the 
Russ  of  twelve  years  ago,  whom  the  Jap 
defeated  so  easily.  The  Russ  has  put  aside 
his  vodka  and  girt  himself  in  earnest  for 
war.  He  is  showing  the  same  untroubled 
certainty  about  it  that  he  would  exhibit  in 
going  forth  to  a  day's  plowing.  Ami  this 
time,  apparently,  the  officer  who  leads  him 
i»  worthy  of  the  man.  The  .nHcalhsl 
Russian  Army  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
has  vanished  utterly.  Instead,  then*  is  a 
fighting  machine  worthy  of  any  people's 
admiration.  Perceval  Gibbon,  novelist, 
writing  from  V:lna,  Russia,  to  the  London 
Daily  Chronicle  and  the  New  York  Time*, 
describe*  the  Army’s  appearance  as  he  saw 
it  at  the  German  frontier.  He  was  in  the 
hamlet  of  Eydtkuhncn,  a  tiny  village 
shattered  by  the  war.  but  nevertheless  at 
that  moment  the  heart  of  the  great  Russian 
fighting  machine.  He  says: 

From  beyond  the  nearest  shoulder  of 
land  sounded  suddenly  some  gigantic  and 
hoarse  whistle,  an  car-shattering  roar  of 
warning  and  urgency.  Then*  were  shout¬ 
ing  and  a  stir  of  movement;  the  wagons 
and  Red  Cross  vans  l>egan  to  pull  out  to 
one  side;  and  over  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
hurtling  into  sight,  huge,  unbelievably 
swift,  ruaring  upon  its  whistle,  ton*  a  great 
gray-paintod  motor-lorry,  packed  with 
khaki-clad  infantrymen.  It  was  going  at  a 
hideous  sp«*«>d.  leaping  its  tons  of  weight 
insanely  from  rock  ridge  to  traffic-churned 
slough  in  the  mad:  there  was  only  time  to 
note  its  immensity  and  uproar  and  the 
ranked  faces  of  the  men  swaying  in  their 
places,  and  it  was  by,  and  another  was 
bounding  into  sight  behind  it.  A  hundred 
and  odd  of  them,  each  with  thirty  men  on 
board— three  battalions  to  reenforce  the 
threatened  left  wing— a  mighty  instrument 
of  war,  mightily  wielded.  It  was  Russia 
as  she  is  to-day,  under  way  and  gathering 
speed. 

At  Rennenkampf's  headquarters  at 
Wirhallen,  where  formerly  one  changed 
trains  going  from  Berlin  to  Petrograd, 
one  sees  the  fashion  in  which  Russia  shapes 
for  war.  Here,  beneath  a  little  bridge 
with  a  black-  and  white-striped  sentry-hox 
upon  it,  its  muddy  banks  partitioned  with 
rotten  planks  into  gooae-pens,  runs  that 
feeble  stream  which  separates  Russia  from 
Germany.  Upon  its  farther  side,  what  is 
left  of  Eydtkuhnen,  the  Prussian  frontier 
village,  looms  drearily  through  its  screen 
of  willows — the  walls  smoke-blackened  and 
roofless.  crumbling  in  piles  of  fallen  brick 
across  its  single  street,  which  was  dreary 
enough  at  its  best.  To  the  north  and  south 
and  behind  to  the  eastward,  an*  the  camps, 
a  cityful.  a  countryful  of  men  armed 
and  equipped;  the  mean  and  ugly  village 
thrills  to  the  movement  and  purpose.  On 
the  roof  of  the  schoolhouse  there  lifts  itself 


against  the  pale  autumn  sky  the  cobweb 
mast  and  stays  of  the  wireless  apparatus, 
and  in  the  courtyard  below  and  in  the 
shabby  street  in  front  there  is  a  surge  of 
automobiles,  motor-cycles,  mounted  or¬ 
derlies  all  the  message-carrying  machin¬ 
ery  of  a  staff  office.  The  military  telephone- 
win's  bmp  across  the  direct,  and  spray  out 
in  a  dozen  directions  over  the  flat  and  trod¬ 
den  fields:  for  within  the  dynamic  kernel  to 
all  this  elaborate  shell  is  Kcnncnkampf. 
the  Prussian- Russian  who  governs  the  gate 
of  Germany. 

Hen*  is  the  brain  of  the  army.  Its 
limb*  go  swinging  by  ut  all  hours,  in  bat¬ 
talions  and  brigades,  or  at  the  trot,  with  a 
jingle  of  bits  and  scabbards,  or  at  the 
walk,  with  a  bump  and  clank,  as  the  gun- 
wheels  clear  the  ruts.  It  is  the  infantry 
that  fills  the  eye — fine,  big  stuff,  man  for 
man  the  biggest  infantry  in  the  world. 

Their  uniform — of  peaked  cap.  trousers 
tucked  into  knee-hoots.  and  khaki  blouse 
— is  workmanlike,  and  the  serious,  tuiddlc- 
agisl  officers  trDdging  beside  them  are 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  tnen. 
They  have  not  yet  learned  the  use  of  tha 
short,  broad-bladed  bayonet*;  theirs  are 
of  the  old  three-cornered  section  typo  with 
which  the  Bulgarians  drove  the  Turks  to 
Tchataldja;  hut  there  is  something  el  so 
that  they  have  learntsl.  Situs*  the  first 
days  of  the  mobilization  that  brought  them 
from  their  homes  then-  is  not  a  man  among 
them  that  has  tasted  strong  drink.  In 
11*04  the  men  came  drunk  fnrni  their  homes 
to  the  centers;  one  saw  them  about  the 
Htn*ets  and  on  the  railways  and  in  the 
gutters.  But  these  men  have  been  hoIht 
fnrni  the  start,  and  will  perforce  be  sober 
to  the  end. 

Of  all  that  elaborate  and  copious  ma¬ 
chinery  of  war  which  Russia  has  built  up 
since  her  failun*  in  Manchuria  there  is 
nothing  so  impn-ssive  as  this.  Her  thou¬ 
sand  and  odd  aeroplanes,  her  munlerously 
expert  artillery,  her  neat  and  successful 
field  win*h*ss  teli-graph,  even  her  strategy, 
count  as  secondary  to  it.  The  chief  of  her 
weaknesses  in  the  past  has  Im-cii  the  slow¬ 
ness  of  her  mobilization;  Germany,  with 
her  plans  laid  and  tested  for  a  mobilization 
in  four  days,  could  count  on  time  enough 
to  strike  before  Russia  could  move.  She 
used  her  advantage  to  effect  when  Austria 
planted  the  so««d  of  this  present  war  by  the 
annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina; 
she  was  able  to  present  Russia  in  all  her 
unprepared  ness  w'ith  the  alternatives  of 
war  in  twenty-four  hours  or  accepting 
the  situation.  But  this  time  it  has  been 
different. 

At  Petrograd  one  ace*  how  different. 
Hither  from  the  northern  and  eastern 
government*  come  the  men  who  are  to 
swell  Rennenkampf’s  force.  Their  cadres, 
the  skeletons  of  the  battalions  ut  which 
they  are  the  flesh,  are  waiting  for  them — 
officers,  organization,  equipment,  all  are 
ready.  The  endless  trains  decant  them; 
they  swing  in  leisurely  columns  through 
the  street*  to  their  depots,  motley  as  a 
circus  -foresters,  muzhik*  in  fetid  sheep¬ 
skins,  cattlemen  and  rivermen,  Silierians, 
tow-haired  Finns,  the  wide  gamut  of  the 
races  of  Russia,  all  big  or  biggish,  with 
those  impassive,  blunt-featured  faces  that 
mask  the  Russian  soul,  ami  all  sober.  No 
need  now  to  make  men  of  them  before 
making  soldiers;  no  inferno  at  the  wayside 
stations  and  troop-train*  turning  up  days 
late.  It  is  as  if.  at  the  cost  of  those  annual 
780,000,000  rubles.  Russia  had  Itought  the 
clue  to  victory. 
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CHRISTMAS  GIFTS  FROM  PEACOCK’S 

carry  the  prwtiga  of  a  name  aver  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  old  and  the 
quality  guarantee  of  a  rrnuUtlon 
known  all  over  tha  world.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  abop  by  mail 
ho  re  each  year,  through  our  224-pag«* 
Illustrated  catalog.  Our  new  1914  1915 
book  Is  ready;  a  copy  will  be  sent  you 
free  upon  requent.  From  its  richly 
illu»t  rated  pages  you  can  select  nil  yuur 
Chrtstmas gifts  with  the  certainty  of 
^^*atiafact  ion  which  the  iVacucJ^^ 
^w^^rnoney-back  guarani 
ins  urea, 


l  3060  I'cnd  ant 
Neck  rhAin,  lftk 
gold*  a  l 

diamond  .110.00 


L4774  o  mr  Brooch, 
pol  idled  gold  tilled. 
4  pearls  . .$0.90 


Mcnk  Peacock  Sprxial  11 
motlcl  in  i  Ilk  Kold  u 
Oilier  model  *  4n  l  *k  u- -lo  * a 
lady  Elgin*'  14k  p4d 
15  >c\sel  $30.00  17 
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Th e  N e w  H  o ward  Ionic 

The  latest  achievement  of  the  HOWARD 
Watchmakers  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
Time- pieces  ever  designed. 

The  HOWARD  Ionic — 1 2-size,  17-jewel, 
extra-thin,  open-face,  the  movement  adjusted  to 
three  positions,  temperature  and  isochronism, 
eased  in  a  single-joint  gold-tilled  case  of  special 
design,  exceedingly  Hat  and  compact — price  $4-0. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  care  given  to  the 
finish  and  adjustment  of  every  HOWARD  move¬ 
ment,  only  a  small  number  of  these  new  watches 
will  Ik*  available  this  year. 

The  more  enterprising  jewelers  will  make 
a  point  of  having  a  few  to  show,  and  we  would 
strongly  advise  anyone  who  is  interested  to  see 
the  Ionic  and  make  reservation  at  an  early  date. 


A  Howtrtl  Watch  l«  •  worth  whit  >ou  pay  for  H.  t  he  j»f  kr  of  each 

Waiih  la  /<**»/  at  the  factory  and  a  printed  ticket  attached  from  the  17-Jewel 
I rt„uhir  r«*i/rr)  In  a  Crev&ent  i  Wm  or  Bom  A'-ef r«i  told -filled  caw  at  $4#.  to 
the  J3-)vw»|  at  •  !*•— and  the  tllW  ,\R|)  HOW  AMO  model  at  IJM. 

Not  evrry  jm  tier  can  tell  you  a  HOWARD  H  ATCH. 

'Tht  jeweler  who  tun  is  a  good  man  to  know. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS,  Boston,  Mass. 


Dustless,  Sanitary  Cement  Floors 

TRUS-CON  FLOOR  ENAMEL  «top*  during  of  con- 
crctc  (loom.  Givr*a  tmonth,  tile- like  iurtu*c.  Wear- 
rcsiiting;  kfain-proot;  oil- proof.  Easily  cleaned 
l»v  mopping.  Furnished  in  a  variety  of  colon. 
Applied  with  a  brush. 

TRUS-CON  FLOOR  ENAMEL 

W  Ii»ed  In  Factor.**.  Warehouse*.  P.nret  PUntv  Hospitals. 
!xhuolt.  Ofccea,  Rniilmri,  (isnirs,  etc. 
#Wrjr-4W.*eOird«ad  suwti.-ng  WUlTk  T Vt>A  Y 

The  TRUS-CON  LABORATORIES 
4W  TmtXoa  Bldg.  Detroit.  U.  S.  A. 

7eclMr«sf  Aikfi 


EDISON’S  PROPHECY:  A  DUPLEX. 
SLEEPLESS.  DINNER  LESS  WORLD 

ON  the  recent  thirty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  Edison  electric  lamp.  Mr. 
Edison  was  induced  to  indulge  in  prophecy 
and  to  discus  for  a  few  moments  the 
present  and  the  futun'  of  the  rare,  from 
an  inventor's  point  of  view.  Among  other 
tilings  lie  ronfest  that  the  elec  trie  light 
never  "stirred  mueh  sentiment”  in  him. 
us  its  iierfeetion  was  a  long  and  tedious 
process  of  experiment,  and  its  intmduotion 
only  another  |>eriod  of  rare  and  worry. 
The  electric  ear.  however,  is  u  mueh 
more  romantic  figure  in  his  reminiscences. 
The  first  practicable  electric  railway  was 
put  into  o|>eration  at  Menlo  Park.  Edison's 
private  estate.  ”1  was  sun'.”  declares  Mr. 
Edison,  “that  the  idea  was  a  possible  one.” 
But  funds  wen*  needed,  and  there  lay 
difficulty,  for  capital  was  hesitant,  and, 
more  than  that  — 

I  was  assured  by  the  greatest  financial 
figures  in  Wall  Street  that  this  scheme  of 
operating  railroads  by  electricity  wits  the 
craziest  idea  t  hat  ever  had  been  advanced 
by  any  one  assuming  to  !*•  sane. 

I  hod  carefully  gathered  all  the  figures 
of  the  cost  of  horse-ears  ami  their  opera¬ 
tion  and  was  sure  that  the  substitution  of 
electric  power  for  horse-power  would  result 
in  an  enormous  saving.  Indeed,  I  knew, 
and  my  knowledge  was  exact.  I  knew 
electric  traction  was  the  coming  thing,  und 
a  very  big  thing.  But  it  fooled  me. 

It  was  bigger  than  I  thought  it  wus.  I 
hud  mude  a  better  guess  than  Wall  Street 
had.  but  my  guess  hiul  been  far  from  nd**- 
quately  prophetic.  It  was  so  big  thut  it 
nmazisl  me.  It  increased  traffic  startlingly. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  electric  traction  has 
increawd  street-car  traffic,  I  estimate,  by 
500  per  cent. 

The  first  electric  ears  revealed  a  facility 
of  operation  and  a  rapidity  of  movement 
which  no  one  but  myself  seemed  to  have 
expeetd. 

Their  multiplication  of  traffic  was  enor¬ 
mous.  their  effect  upon  street-railway  re¬ 
ceipts  was  very  great.  Then  the  men  in 
Wall  Street,  who  had  declared  them  to  be  u 
crazy  dream.  Is-gan  to  speeulato  in  elect rie- 
t ruction  stock.  They  have  been  at  it  ever 
since. 

Tla*  on**  great  value  of  the  electric  light 
— and  of  the  electric  railway  too — he  holds, 
is  t lint  they  expand  mankind's  "day.” 
Heretofore,  man  has  worked  with  the  sun 
ami  slept  with  the  dark,  but  Mr.  Edison 
finds  in  this  the  fallacy  of  non  hi  quit  nr. 
Man  has  formed  the  habit  of  sleep  in  the 
.lark  hours  merely  because  the  dork  in¬ 
capacitated  him  for  work.  In  the  future, 
man.  aidod  by  the  electric  light,  will  over¬ 
come  this  habit,  go  with  less  and  less  sh-cp, 
until  finally  he  never  sleeps  at  all.  ”1 
rather  like  to  think  of  that."  he  says,  for — 

Everything  which  decreases  tin*  sum 
total  of  man’s  sleep  increases  th**  sum 
total  of  man's  capabilities.  There  really 
is  no  reason  why  men  should  go  to  l*d 
nt  all,  and  the  man  of  th*1  future  will  s|a*n*l 
far  less  time  in  IhsI  than  the  man  of  the 
present  d<**s,  just  as  the  man  of  the 
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present  spends  far  less  time  in  bed  than  the 
man  of  the  past  did. 

As  a  matter  of  foot. a  very  simple  bit  of 
arithmetical  figuring  will  show  that  by  and 
by  humanity  will  have  to  live  in  double 
shifts,  so  that  there  may  be  room  upon  the 
earth  for  all  the  people. 

The  day  of  life  in  double  shifts  will  come 
in  spite  of  war.  Medical  science  will  save 
more  lives  this  year  than  war  will  take, 
no  matter  how  terrifically  murderous}  that 
war  may  be. 

In  the  old  days  man  went  up  and  down 
with  the  sun.  A  million  years  from  now 
he  won't  go  to  b«*tl  at  all.  Really,  sleep  is 
an  absurdity,  a  bad  habit.  We  can't  sud¬ 
denly  throw  off  the  thraldom  of  the  habit, 
but  we  shall  throw  it  off. 

Humanity  can  adjust  itself  to  almost  any 
circumstances.  Not  so  very  long  ago  we 
hat!  a  good  deal  of  trouble  here  in  the 
factory  while  we  were  trying  to  perfect  the 
disk  record  for  our  phonographs.  Eight 
of  us  then  start<<d  upon  the  work  with 
very  definite  intentions  of  wasting  just  as 
little  time  as  possible.  For  five  weeks  we 
put  in  from  H5  to  150  hours  a  week  each 
at  the  job.  One  hundred  and  fifty  hours 
a  week  means  more  than  21  hours  a  day — 
and  we  all  gaimsl  weight. 

The  mnn  who  sleeps  too  much  suffers 
from  it  in  many  ways  and  gains  nothing 
from  it.  The  average'  man  who  sleeps 
seven  or  eight  or  nine  hours  daily  is  con¬ 
tinually  oppresl  by  lassitude. 

I  have  never  overslept,  and  I  have  never 
hail  a  dream,  good  or  luid.  so  far  as  I  know, 
in  my  life. 

Nothing  in  the  world  is  more  dangerous 
to  the  efficiency  of  humanity  than  too 
much  sleep,  except,  perhaps,  stimulation. 
The  elimination  of  all  stimulant  would  he  a 
fine  thing  for  the  race.  The  temi>eranco 
movement’s  advance  ought  to  be  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  general  congratulation.  Presently 
we  shall  be  cutting  out  tobacco,  tea,  and 
coffee,  and  we  all  shall  be  better  for  it. 

In  the  matter  of  sleep,  the  electrical  ge¬ 
nius  suggests  a  campaign  of  sleeplessness, 
in  which  all  the  |x>pulntion  of  the  United 
States  should  join,  agreeing  to  sleep  one 
hour  less  each  night.  Juggling  about  the 
90.000.000  of  people  and  365  days  of  the 
year,  some  bizarre  effects  are  brought 
about  in  estimates  of  time  saved  for  this 
country,  and  the  consequent  saving  in 
wealth.  But  one  may  save  in  food  as  well 
as  sleep,  and  to  as  great  advantage.  When 
,  all  the  world  is  eating  what  it  needs  and 
no  more,  poverty  will  cease  to  exist. 
Thus  speaks  the  prophet,  and  proves  it 
with  his  own  experiences: 

I  consume  five  ounces  to  a  meal,  three 
times  a  day,  including  the  water  in  the 
food.  I  drink  lots  of  water. 

The  man  engaged  at  hard  physical  labor, 
whose  work  makes  the  engine  of  his  body 
require  more  fuel  than  mine  does,  could 
get  on  perfectly  well  with  eight  or  ten 
ounces  to  a  meal,  altho  he  might  find  the 
achievement  of  the  habit  difficult. 

On  the  average,  men  would  get  on  better 
if  they  reduced  their  food  consumption  by 
two-thirds.  They  do  the  work  of  thm*- 
horse-power  engines  and  consume  the 
fuel  which  should  operate  50-horse-power 
engines. 

If  the  world  would  cease  its  overeating, 
it  thereby  would  do  away  with  poverty. 


1  Good  light  is  attractive  and  can  be 
made  to  Coat  leu*  than  Poor  light 
wheo  you  know  the  tact*.” 


Good  Light  1“  3£ 

In  your  store  and  win¬ 
dow,  good  light  displays 
merchandise  well  and  makes 
seeing  easy  and  comfortable 
Customers  stay  longer,  and 
purchase  more;  they  speak 
well  of  the  store  and  visit  it 
often,  without  always  know¬ 
ing  why.  Stores  with  good 
light  have  an  advantage 
over  stores  with  poor  light. 

In  your  office  good  light 
makes  seeing  easy  and 
comfortable  for  everyone. 

Employees  earn  more  money 
for  you  by  doing  more  and 
better  work  with  fewer  mistakes,  and  with  fewer 
headaches  and  absences  due  to  eye-strain.  You 
see  and  work  better  yourself. 

Good  light  can  be  made  to  cost  less  (less 
current)  than  poor  light  when  you  know  the  facts. 

Alba  Lighting  Equipment 

for  stores,  offices,  factories,  business  buildings,  institutions 
and  residences,  gets  more  and  better  light  from  the  same 
current  (saves  you  money). 

Alba  is  attractive,  softens  the  light  (takes  out  the  eve- 
irritation),  directs  it  where  needed  (makes  it  usable),  and 
turns  the  harsh,  brilliant  glare  of  tungsten  lamps  into  an 
agreeable  light  that  is  easy  to  see  by  and  work  by  (in¬ 
creased  efficiency). 

Good  Light  is  easy  to  get 

when  you  know  the  facts  —  frequently  it  only  requires  some  simple  changes  in 
your  equipment.  The  following  articles  on  good  light  tell  the  facts. 

1 - Homes  ♦— Stores  7— Hotels  It— Hospitals 

2 - Department  Stores  S— Office*  It -Banks  11— Churches 

3 -  Restaurant*  4 — Club*  9 —Theatres 

Find  out  how  to  get  the  best  light/**r  ytmr  fitrtu'mJar  f-urfit'se  by  sending  the 

attached  coupon  lor  one  or  more  of  the  lighting  articles  above.  We  will  il*o 
send  a  Portfolio  ol  1  individual  Suggestion*  fur  your  need*.  /A. 

B  Macbeth -Evans  Glass  Co 
Pittsburgh 


ftrg.  V.&. 
Pol  Off 


Sale*  and  Showrooms  also  In  New  York 
Chicago.  Philadelphia 
St  Loins,  Boston.  Cincinnati 
Cleveland,  Dallas,  San  Francisco 
Macbeth* Evans  Gl/i»  Co 
Ltd  Toronto 
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Save  Your 
Good  Looks 


with 


TOOTH  PASTE 


Tftt» 

<  rr-r  -  -  r.  00  V 

KAIN’S  Beautiful  Gifts 

Can  Not  Bo  Bought  in  any  Stores 

|  design  an  1  mat*  f.fl.lhal  %r+  ddi|  hlf  **Uv  dUllnrt,*# 
It. I*  l  ay  1 2  «  i ft  tnrt  will.  I.*u4  »l»i ••+»  ug  «*»  *  tkt 
|i  *lc  .  r  r  .|  |.»  r  •  r  nlwr  i#J  ••  i  r-4r*-i*-!l  aud  with 
*  ltd  malv  «»*>r  fron.r  la  ml  9  •  o*  *f 
I.i  .  mil!  y  ii  n»y  »!'«*•«  .1^4  I*-,  k  ..f  l*i*«»—  <sni<r*» 

»  «4.il  u  lliii  ly  tu  ••  4  •«  • 


Sooner  or  later,  the  soundest 
and  most  perfect  teeth  yield  to 


II 


U-  w  brWslul 


the  attacks  of  acid  mouth. 
Then  cavities  appear  and  decay 
of  the  tooth  -  sub¬ 
stances  follows, 
with  permanent 
disfigurement  of 
your  mouth. 

Your  dentist  can 
repair  the  damage 
from  time  to  time; 
but  isn’t  it  much 
better  to  help  him 
by  seeking  out  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  and  removing  that?  This 
you  can  do  with  Pebeco  Tooth 
Paste. 

You  cannot  ordinarily  we  or  feel 
“acid  month.”  But  at  thi*  very 
minute  it  is  probably  at  it*  destruc¬ 
tive  work  on  your  teeth. 

Trial  Tube  Free 

Wc  have  *omc  little  te*t  paper* 
that  positively  detect  acid.  Let  ut 
send  you  thc*c  atul  alio  a  free  trial 
tiil*c  of  Pebeco  T«n»th  Paste,  contain¬ 
ing  enough  to  last  for  ten  davt.  With 
this  you  can  prove  that  Pcbeco  Jots 
counteract  acid. 

The  taste  of  Pebeco  will  lurprisc 
you.  It  is  not  sweetened,  but  has  a 
keen,  refreshing  flavor  which  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  mere  sweetness. 

TVhrco  i*  ft  little  higher  in  price  than 
oidmarv  dentifrice**  but  it  last*  longer,  for 
you  need  to  use  only  a  little  at  a  time,  and 
ttie  tube  is  larger.  It  saves  money  as  well 
as  teeth. 

Idinularturrd  by 


Momifodnrtng  Chtmieb 
107  William  Stroot  N«w  York 
i  Offk.  i  14  St.  IU«  S«  .  Mwftrwl 


Bonk 


Free 


Me**?  U«k  .••tAktlr  H  rmm'n  mM  pot-  / 
Itcll?  MlMfMf  With  say  wtKl#  ym 

I r-  Choriea  N.  K.in 

3*  Arrofl  Mi 

Pitl*fe«r|h.  Pa. 


Stop  and  think  this  matter  out.  We  now- 
are  consuming  as  food  fiOO.(XX)  bushels  of 
wheat  to  accomplish  a  result  which  would 
be  accomplished  better  by  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  2(X).(XX)  bushels  of  wheat. 

This  is  wasteful  in  more  ways  than  one. 
In  the  first  place,  it  wastes  the  wheat,  and. 
by  making  the  supply  short,  makes  it  ex¬ 
pensive  and  decreases  the  power  of  each 
acre  of  land  to  support  human  life. 

In  the  second  place,  it  increases  the 
death — and  illness — rate  of  those  who  over¬ 
eat.  Putrefaction  of  foodstuffs  in  the  lower 
intestines  is  the  euuse  of  most  diseases. 

Humanity  will  never  reach  its  ultimate 
development  until  it  cuts  down  sleep  and 
food.  I  consider  this  the  most  important 
conclusion  which  I  have  come  to  during 
my  years  of  hard  and  constant  effort. 


UNCENSORED  BREVITIES 

A  MONO  the  feats  of  heroism  of  these 
days,  maintaining  a  true  state  of 
neutrality  is  by  no  means  the  least.  Neu¬ 
trality  is  apt  to  he  a  thankless  position, 
with  all  the  uncertainty  and  discomfort 
experienced  in  wulking  a  rope  or  discussing 
a  family  jar.  Perhaps  the  first  requisite  is 
h  clear  idea  of  the  exact  meaning  of  both 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  neutrality.  Luckily 
we  have  discovered  a  definition  taken  from 
William  Penn’s  “Some  Fruits  of  Solitude,” 
which  could  not  easily  1m*  surpassed  in  cool 
common  sense  by  any  that  has  since 
appeared: 

Neutrality  is  something  else  than  In¬ 
different,  and  yet  of  kin  to  it  t«M>. 

A  Judge  ought  to  he  Indifferent,  and 
yet  he  can  not  be  said  to  lx*  Neutral. 

The  one  being  to  Im>  Even  in  Judgment 
and  the  other  not  to  middle  at  all. 

And  where  it  is  Lawful,  to  Ik*  sure,  it  is 
b»*st  to  be  Neutral. 

He  that  espouses  Parties  can  hardly 
divorce  himself  from  their  Fate;  atid  more 
fall  with  their  Party  than  rise  with  it. 

A  wise  Neuter  joins  with  neither,  hut 
uses  both,  as  his  honest  Interest  leads  him. 

A  Neuter  only  has  room  to  1m*  a  Peacc- 
makcr;  for  being  of  neither  side  he  has  the 
Means  of  nusliating  a  Reconciliation  of 
both. 

Iron  Crosses  have  been  issued  in  vast 
numbers  already,  but  only  within  the  last 
few  days  has  come  notice  of  the  first 
Victoria  Cross  won  in  the  present  conflict. 
The  story,  as  contributed  to  the  New  York 
Tribune  from  London,  is  told  in  two  letters, 
the  first  from  a  soldier  named  Dobson  to 
his  wife,  commenting  ou  an  event  that  is 
unexpected  and  rather  puzzling: 

“You  will  know  by  the  time  you  reccivo 
this  letter  that  I  have  lM*en  recommended 
for  the  Victoria  Cross,  an  honor  I  never 
thought  would  come  my  wav.  I  only  took 
my  chance  and  did  my  duly  to  save  my 
eomradi**.  It  was  really  nothing.” 

The  second  letter  is  from  Lady  Mildred 
Follett.  whose  hmdiand  commands  Dol*- 
son's  company.  It  is  addrest  to  Mrs. 
Dobson: 

"You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  your 
husltand  is  very  well  and  has  behaved 


QUALITY  FIRST 


Direct  From  the  Trappers 

For  over  59  yean  Albrecht*!  Fun 
have  been  famous  fur  style,  quality  am! 
work  man  thi  ft-  the  Albrecht  label  on 
any  Fur  is  your  price  and  quality  pro¬ 
tection.  In  addition,  we  will  ship 
Albrecht  Quality  Fun  subject  to  your 
inspection  —  at  our  risk. 

Albrecht’s  Fur  Facts  and  Fashions 
Will  Save  You  Money 

You  Pet.  it  It  not  an  ordinary  catalog,  but 
a  valuable  Fur  Guide  that  tell*  you  howto 
make  an  advantageous  selection  and  give* 
you  lowest  market  price** 

Write  today 

for  thia  Rig  Fur  Style  Book  No.qj.  Indeed, 
there  la  no  obligation  on  your  port  to  buy. 
Simply  enclose  4c  for  pottage. 

E.  ALBRECHT  A  SON 

Founded  IW5 

Alfereckt'a  Cerate,  St*.  “14,”  St.  Pill,  M«a. 


Send 

Today 

For 

This  1 
Fur 

Buyer’s 

Guide 


Correct 
Furs 

JMV  For  All 
Occasions 


Shirley  K„lkrt,„  . 

President 

Suspenders 

r/A  n  ie  — »  "SWUrPr+oU— l-U  —  hwklaa 


Fresh  Air  Without  Draft 

Fresh  air  is  as  necessary  as  food  or  cloth-  I 
mg.  Hare  a  constant  supply,  ml  thou  t  a  I 
-  draft,  in  bedroom  or  office.  |( 


WBfflRTT  VENTILATOR 

•h>**U  fr#«h  air  •*  ll*c  «tn4i«  i  %»•  and  draw  "«•  fcalaHi 
wife -it  daft  InrmsMhm  r Hi  In  wl*»d..w  «rithn«4  wal  • 
w»*wi  tvl»  ef  »  M  ht*M  ktNdamtcl?  **4afe»4  la 

vcpfwf  Cw4  l*f  Mm  Heflins  N«'«|M*l.  Couch  Pratt  Llhrstf. 

licit  m.lfc.ctf..  I  me  l.*4mgfeM>dfv4a«.riwwi»a  *>*»  |  gsaowf  win* 
A  W  n  wbd'.tlVO  DW  1  Its  SHf  wln«Ww  Win  U  U  . 

ft  M  font  f»'flt*oid  •  «  rvcria  of  firWc.  B  -»f  kwrfe  if 
■alia***!,  *«*>blc|  IRIE  fe  ftrvarv!  Cilaa  Trwl  €b*.  M*- 

m.*.  Order  KhUy 

Vo- Draft  TaaMlaUe  0*..  *11  ffsiaaTrtn  IMg  Bai to  .If 4 


^  >  Send  for  Thi* 
B°°k 

Heating Troubles 

7  JMa  Mw  49  ?"■*  at  fr* 

W  r /  Ife#  0*1*1  tuu.fcrat«irr-wlUMW«iW4ferf 

lM  with  draft*  or  rwmlig  mp  awd  4.  •" 
alalra.  fe*  ?.•**  ran  I  I  fe1 

Free  Hal  ycwrcoolfema.  U  feanUdi  ik  J— 

NT  ImI  Ooa  troll  or  vhkh  awfe<matarollr  "P4 

ami  H  os  tfeo  d)tfw  —  Ife*  hsci  Cool  at  wiffet  aal  b*  * 

vim.  kf  m*  * ulnf.  fisairla  and  amuMl**!.  kpp\iM  fei  oaf 
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two 


veteran  who 
chased  Sitting  Bull 


and  fought  the  wily 
Filipinos 


Brigadier  General  Frank  Taylor,  United  State*  Army,  Retired,  contribute*  • 
chapter  to  Elgin  history  which  i*  typical  of  Elgin  performance  at  home  and  abroad. 
This  story  need*  no  comment.  A  photograph  of  the  watch  U  shown  above. 


ENERAL  TAYLOR  says:  “Y 


When  this  watch  was  first  purchased  the  General 
was  serving  under  General  Crook  in  the  engage¬ 
ment  against  Sitting  Bull.  For  forty  days  he  was 
obliged  to  sleep  on  the  ground,  a  good  pan  of  the 
time  in  the  rain,  hut  this  did  not  affect  the  watch. 
In  1900,  when  the  General  was  serving  in  the 
Philippines,  due  to  the  damp  weather  there  the 
hands  of  the  watch  rusted,  but  on  taking  it  to  a 
jeweler  it  was  found  that  the  movement  was  in 
perfect  condition  and  that  only  the  hands  needed 
renewing. 

Your  own  jeweler  is  an  Elgineer — master  of 
watchcraft — and  he  knows  Elgin  Watches  through 
and  through.  Write  us  for  booklet  which  tells  more 
of  these  stories  and  illustrates  leading  Elgin  models. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  COMPANY.  Elgin.  Uluxm 


ou  are  quite 

Vj  within  bounds  in  advertising  that  ‘Elgins 
that  have  seen  service  for  20,  30,  and  40 
years  are  not  uncommon.'  I  have  had  my  Elgin 
since  1876,  have  carried  it  in  Indian  campaigns  and 
in  the  Philippine  Islands;  in  fact,  wherever  service 
has  called  me.  As  far  as  keeping  time  goes,  it  is 
as  good  to-day  as  ever." 

'Phis  watch  was  purchased  in  1876,  when  the 
General  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States 
Army.  He  has  carried  it  constantly  for  thirty-eight 
years,  covering  his  entire  military  career  as  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  Captain,  Major,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and 
finally  Brigadier  General.  It  has  been  in  constant 
use  except  for  an  occasional  cleaning. 


B  W. 

RAYMOND 

Th« 

Railroad  IdiA'iWatdb 

Sso  to  $32.50. 


G.  M. 
WHEELER 

Th-  Fo»*  mart 
M  *4 1  urn  fiued  Wild 

$50  to  $25. 


LADY 

ELGIN 

A  daftly  Tim#* 
keeper — pen  dim 
ad-3  bracelet.  A 

•  ldt  ring e  of 


LORD 

ELGIN 

TW  Mmerwui  h 
—  here  ilia*  rated 

$135  to  $SS. 
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C LAST EN BURY 

HEALTH  UNDERWEAR 

FOR  MEN 

Every  garment  is  shaped  to  the  figure,  and  guaran¬ 
teed  not  to  shrink. 

Glasten  bury  two-piece  flat-knit  underwear  hasarecord 

of  over  half  a  century’s  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  consumer. 

Affords  protection  against 

sudden  chills,  colds,  pneu¬ 
monia  and  rheumatism. 

Made  in  fifteen  grades,  and 
all  weights  of  line  wools, 
worsted  and  merino. 

See  special  feature  of  adjust¬ 
able  drawer  bands  on 

Xaltir.il  (imy  Wool,  winter  weight, 

pe  r  garment  $  1 .50 

Natural  Gray  Wool,  winter  weight  (double  thread  *, 

per  garment  $1.75 

Natural  Grav  Worsted,  light  w  eight, 

per  garment  $1.50 
N  itoral  Grxv  Australian  Iamb's  Wool,  light  weight, 

prr  garment  $1.75 

Natural  Gray  Worsted,  medium  weight, 

per  garment  $2.00 
Natural  Gray  Australian  1-ainbN  Wool,  winter 
weight . per  garment  $2.50 

For  Sale  by  Leading  Dealer* 

Write  for  booklet  —  sample  cuttings.  Your*  for  the  asking. 

Dept.  36. 

Glastonbury  Knitting  Company,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


A  Handsome  Parlor  Davenport  By  Day  — 
A  Roomy,  Comfortable  Bed  at  Night! 


Whether  your  home  is  large  or  small,  a  Kroehler  Bed  Davenport 

will  he  a  great  convenience.  It  has  the  exact  appearance  of  a  handsome 

parlor  davenport.  At  night  it  serves  as  a  regular  or  extra  bed. 

A  gentle  pull  on  the  *trapat  hark  of  seat  unfolds  a  full 
*Ue,  unitary,  all  steel  bed  frame  and  springs.  UckMjU  as 
candy  Separate, remnvaUefrltedctjtton  mattress,  l  ou 
d^n't  sleep  on  the  uphohtcrlng.  R«**m  for  bedding 
when  closed.  Indestructible  -  Luxuriously  Com¬ 
fortable  either  as  a  bod  oc  davenport 
Saves  Space,  Saves  Furniture  Expense . 

Makes  I  Room  Seem  Like  2 . 

Hundreds  of  styles.  Our  huge  capacity 
enable*  us  to  give  the  brst  qaalit 
low  prices.  There  arc  4  Types  of 

KROEHLER 

Bed  Davenports 

Unifold.  Duofold. 

Daveno  find  Kodav. 

AnyoMof  ibm  will  pUa-r  you 
1  be  Kr  oeh  trr  trade  mark  I  hr 
mnml  frame  of  firry  M  *•  a 
OUARANTEKOP  QUALITY. 

lrwi*t  on  MCUg  1C  brfott  you 

buy- 

UTFer  Sale  by  Att 
Reliable  FURNITURE 
STORES . 

rSo»  »  If  f*m* 

4Ml«f  wlU  f>*».  •fib  — 

KROEHLER  MFG.  CO* 


"<1U.U1.  Bin.K.mlon,  N.  Y. 
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with  very  gn-at  gallantry.  Captain  Follctt 
says:  *A  thick  fog  came  down,  so  I  sent 
three  men  out  100  yards  to  our  front 
to  warn  them  of  an  nttaek  by  the  enemy. 
After  they  had  lieen  then*  an  hour  the  fog 
suddenly  lifted,  and  they  were  tired  on  at 
clow  ranee.  One  man  was  killed,  one 
luully  wounded,  and  one  erawhd  back.  1 
didn’t  know  how  to  get  the  woumhd  man 
back,  so  I  ealhd  for  a  volunteer  and  Reserv¬ 
ist  Dolton  at  once  respond«d  ami  went 
out  to  fetch  him.  He  was  heavily  tins! 
at.  hut  not  hit." 

Those  who  have  prophesied  that  the 
Kurojx  an  War  will  so  brutalize  and  harden 
men  to  the  thought  of  human  distress  and 
suffering  that  the  world's  work  of  charily 
ami  reform  will  he  set  baek  half  a  century, 
should  consider  such  a  story  as  the  follow¬ 
ing.  told  by  a  British  soldier  returned  from 
the  Aisne.  through  the  columns  of  the 
Loiulou  Standard.  It  is  undoubtedly  only 
representative  of  a  thousand  tales  that  are 
never  told: 

Near  our  trenches  there  were  a  lot  of 
wounded  and  their  cries  for  water  were 
pitiful.  In  the  trenches  was  a  quiet  chap 
of  the  Engineers,  who  could  stand  it  no 
.longer.  He  collected  all  the  water-bottles 
he  could  lay  hold  of.  and  said  he  was  going 
out.  The  air  was  thick  with  shell- and  rifle- 
fm*.  and  to  show  yourself  at  all  was  to  sign 
your  death-warrant.  That  chap  knew  it  as 
well  as  we  did.  hut  that  was  not  going  to 
stop  him.  He  got  to  the  tlrsl  man  all  right 
and  gave  him  a  swig  from  a  hoi  tic.  No 
sooner  did  lie  show  himself  than  the  Her¬ 
mans  opened  tire.  After  attending  to  the 
first  man  he  crawled  along  the  ground  to 
others  until  lie  was  alsiut  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away  from  us.  Then  he  stood  up  atui 
zigzagged  tow  ard  anot her  hatch  of  wounded, 
hut  that  was  the  end  of  him.  The  Her¬ 
man  fire  got  hotter  and  hotter.  He  was 
hit  badly,  and  with  just  a  slight  upward 
fling  of  his  arms  he  dropt  to  earth  like  the 
hero  he  was. 

Later  he  was  picked  up  with  the  wounded, 
hut  he  was  as  dead  as  they  make  them  out 
there.  The  woumhd  men  for  whom*  sake 
he  had  risked  and  lost  his  life  thought  a 
lot  of  him.  and  were  greatly  cut  up  at  his 
death.  One  of  them  who  was  hit  so  hard 
that  In*  would  never  see  another  Sunday 
said  to  me  os  wo  passed  the  Engineer  chap, 
who  lay  with  a  smile  on  his  white  face  and 
hod  more  bullets  in  him  than  would  set  a 
battalion  of  sharpshooters  up  in  business 
for  themselves,  “lie  was  a  rare  good  one, 
he  was.  It’s  something  worth  living  for  to 
have  seen  a  disd  like  that,  and  now  that  1 
have  s4-cn  it  1  don’t  care  what  becomes  of 
me."  That’s  what  we  all  felt  al>out  it. 

Then*  are  in  Berlin,  says  the  Chicago 
l)aihj  Stitt,  a  girl  of  nine,  a  boy  of  seven, 
ami  a  little  fellow  of  four  whose  story 
"throws  more  illumination  upon  the  in- 
justices  of  war  and  the  good-heart odnesa 
of  mankind  than  does  many  a  war-novel." 
These  are  the  children  of  a  Russian  citizen 
of  Herman  blood,  who  eiitrusUd  them 
blindly  but  with  |H*rfeet  faith  to  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  Herman  nation.  As  the  story 
goes: 

When  the  war  broke  out  he  was  ealhd  to 
serve  in  the  Russian  Army.  His  wife  ut 
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dead,  and  he  durcd  not  leave  his  children 
guarded  only  by  servants  in  a  province  s*x>n 
to  be  overrun  by  tmo|>s.  So  he  took  the 
three  little  children  to  the  German  frontier 
and  said  to  them: 

“This  is  the  German  frontier.  You  an* 
to  stand  here  until  you  see  a  German.” 
Then  he  said  to  the  elder  son,  “When  you 
see  a  German  you  will  tell  him  who  you  are 
and  why  your  father  is  not  with  you."  He 
kissed  them  good-by,  and  left  to  join  his 

regiment. 

All  afternoon  the  three  children  «tood  on 
the  frontier,  waiting  for  a  German.  Toward 
night  German  sentinels  discovered  them. 

“Hello!”  said  one  to  the  other.  “Hen¬ 
an*  three  little  Russians.  What  are  you 
doing  here?  " 

The  lioy  of  seven  repeated  what  his  father 
had  told  him,  adding:  “But  we  an*  not 
Russians.  We  an*  Germans,  but  our  father 
had  to  go  to  the  Russian  Army." 

The  sentinels,  amused  by  this  naive  in¬ 
terruption  in  their  duties,  continued  their 
questions. 

“Please,  sir,”  said  the  !»y,  “we  can’t 
tell  you  any  more.  We  an*  sl«s*py  and 
hungry.” 

The  sentinels  laughed  at  the  Inst  remark, 
but  laughed  in  a  kindly  way.  They  took 
the  thn*o  children  to  their  general.  The* 
general  took  them  to  his  wife.  After  she 
had  fed  them  and  allowed  them  to  sh**p  for 
the  night,  she  sent  them  on  to  friends  in 
Berlin. 


It  is  only  a  brief  obituary,  in  the  midst 
of  a  dispatch  concerning  the  destmetion 
of  Arras.  But  then*  is,  in  its  very  brevity, 
an  appeal  to  the  sympathy  that  might  be 
lost  in  a  longer  account: 

The  body  of  Miss  W.  Bell,  a  young 
English  nurse,  who  had  shown  gn*ut 
gallantry  in  attending  the  wounded  on 
the  battle-field,  has  just  been  buried  at 
Le  Mans.  She  was  struck  down  by  a 
shell,  and,  having  both  legs  broken,  was 
conveyed  to  the  British  hospital  at  Lo 
Mans,  where  she  died.  She  lies  amid  the 
British.  French,  and  German  soldiers  for 
whom  she  gave  up  her  life. 


A  special  correspondent  of  the  N'ew  York 
Globe  is  res|M>nsible  for  a  curious  and  affect¬ 
ing  little  story  of  active  service.  He  as¬ 
serts  that  the  tale  was  told  him  by  “Cor- 
j»oral  Igoe”  in  a  London  caf«5.  who  had 
heard  it  on  a  troop-train  bringing  hack  the 
w-ound<*d.  It  concerns  the  mutiny  of  a 
London  bus-driver,  and  runs  as  follows: 

A  Rritish  l>attery  had  been  under  heavy 
fire  at  Charleroi.  Now  we  know  that  the 
British  were  defeated  in  that  action.  One 
of  the  guns  of  the  batten,*  had  especially 
drawn  the  enemy’s  fire.  At  last  only  three 
inert  were  left  to  serve  it. 

“So  there  they  was.”  said  Mr.  Igoe  with 
enjoyment,  “sweatin’  and  cursin’  ’orrible." 

Two  of  the  men  had  been  “buddies”  for 
v«*rs.  Igoe  says — he  does  not  give  his 
authority — that  they  had  Iteen  conductor 
and  chauffeur  on  a  Charing  Cross  bus. 
Their  one  amusement  was  the  tame  and 
pastoral  one  of  pigeon-flying.  The  driver 
used  to  carry  a  pigeon-basket  hctwccii 
his  knees.  At  the  end  of  the  run  they 
would  mount  the  top  of  the  bus  and  watch 
their  birds  fly  home. 

“The  conductor.  ’©  was  killed,”  said 
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rPHK  monopoly  so  long  enjoyed  in  the  past  hv  the 
A  ordinary  home  building  materials  only  serves  to 
make  more  impressive  the  remarkable  record  of 
NATCO  Hollow  Tile  and  its  claims  upon  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  every  owner,  architect  and  builder. 

NATC( )  construction  is  essential  if  the  home  is  to  have 
it*,  utmost  commercial  value  or  afford  the  comfort,  the  safety 
from  fire  and  the  freedom  front  deterioration  demanded  by 
modern  standards. 

Floors,  partitions  and  roofs  are  hardly  less  important  than 
the  exterior  walls  in  their  need  of  NATCO  construction — 
NATCO  fire-safety.  1’hrrc  are  special  forms  of  NATCO 
Hollow  Tile  for  these  features.  But  no  Hollow  I  ilc  is 
genuine  NATCO  Hollow  "Tile  unless  it  bears  the  im¬ 
printed  trademark,  “ .V ATCO." 

More  information  at  to  NATCO  Hollow 
Tile  ill  he  found  in  the  new  32-^age  hand-  f 

hook,  • FIREPROOF  HOUSES/9  which  j 

contains  25  illustrations  of  NATCO  re*i-  t 


NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  •  COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH,  PA.  ESTABLISHED  ISS9 

Of  ft  COM  In  All  Principal  Cffiea  ^ 

Write  Today  Dept.  V 


"Navajo  Cozymox”  Right  from  the  Indian  Country 


An  Ideal  Xma*  Gift  for  Girl*  and  Boy*.  Men  and  Women 

Cozymox  Prices 


Msik*  in  u«**d  by  Roulhw»«ierti  Indian*  for 

borxirnW  of  >e»r*.  Seb'Cted  IcvOrtT'  l?i*»ftn»-l  ti>  hud. 
Writ  mu*le.  comr<irt»ti!e—  Wear  l*k*»  ir*»n  Hutched  with 
brat  yradeCoct well i  silk.  Lirwd  wifh  heavy  fr.t  matUftfr— 
"Owifr'’  in  tuinirr— Slip  on  and  vtf  rvily  (un'ormirir 
to  th-  f*  at.  I  colors.  Brown.  Cray  and  Otee n  Hiandard 
-cut  lull. 


Very  Popular  a  Great  Bargain 

IVaHwTirk  «lno»  by  r**uv«  Indiana  and  Mexican*.  Sent 
prepaid  Carefully  parka-d.  We  will  replace  any  pair  that 
tear*  if  returned  within  S  Haya.Wh en  ordering  utntc  f  t* 
and  pv4«t  ilcair*  d  If  «M»nl  bv  leeairvd  Parcel  po«t 
extern.  OnWi  (iiM  promptly.  Rom  it  by  Rank  Draft  or 
Money  Order  to 

JOHN  LEE  CLARKE.  INC. 

Albuquerque.  New  Mexico 


SI. 


1  25 


2  00 


2.25 


MtfMleS.  ***** 
CkUr<.‘s.6t«9. 
fem'aaj  YmiksMOl.l  - 
LifeT  *aJK«ri‘.  inS.  *' 
Ufet'.  6  n  9  “ 
»  Etlra  Lai ct,  10  A  1 1  ** 
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Continental 


Gromwdl 


— \  Twonly  -SixTVoc  lAcrf  ,  Old  Goloraj  IVritem 

O' heals  of  1847  ROGERS  BROS.  “Silver  plate  that  wears"  are  offered  in  practical  assortments 
Combmahons  can  be  tiad  in  any  of  our  patterns,  priced  according  to  the  number  of  pieces. 
As  an  impressive  gift  to  fil  any  occasion,  it  would  be  difficult  lo  make  a  happier  selection. 
Sold  with  an  unqualified  guarantee  made  possible  by  the  actual  test  of  over  65  years. 

At  leaduy*  dealer*.  Send  tor  catalog 


INTERNATIONAL  SILVER.  CO,  MERIDEN,  CONN. 

5ua*«MOr  fo  Mendcn,  Bnhinnio.  Ca 

NEW  YORK.  HAN  FRANC18CO  CHICAGO  HAMILTON ,  CANADA 
cC5/ie  Tfer/di  Largest  Makers  of  Sterling  Silver  ami  Plate 


A  GIFT  SUGGESTION 

\  complete  chest  of  1 847  ROGERS  BROS.  “Silver  plate  lhal  wean  ”  makes  a  most  acceptable  1  ioliday,  Anniversary,  Birthday 
eddmg  Gift.  Your  local  dealer  will  gladly  show  you  chests  of  the  Continental.  Old  Colony  and  Cromwell  patterns. 
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Igoe.  "Shrapnel  it  was  that  ’it  him.  Fair 
took  his  'ead  off." 

So  then  there  were  two  men  left  to  serve 
the  gun.  It  was  a  pretty  hard  job.  Rifle- 
balls  played  a  tattoo  upon  the  steel  shield. 
The  crews  of  the  other  guns  in  the  battery 
had  been  badly  eut  up.  No  one  could  come 
to  their  aid.  At  last  the  officer  in  command 
trot  the  word  to  fall  back.  He  shouted  the 
order  to  his  men,  for  the  little  bugler  was 
•had  under  a  wheel.  The  guns  were  to  l** 
<i.-*ertod.  No  horses  could  !*•  brought 
to  them  in  fare  of  the  enemy’s  lire.  The 
driver  of  the  Charing  Cross  'bus  looked  at 
his  captain.  His  bloodshot  eyes  strained 
wit  of  his  powder-blackened  face. 

'  But  look  at  ’im,  sir,”  he  pleaded. 
In  a  little  hollow  back  of  the  gun  the  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Charing  Cross  bus  was  fast 
Asleep.  His  poor  body  was  protected  there 
from  German  bullets.  His  buddy  had 
thrown  his  khaki  jacket  over  the  cruel 
sounds.  The  hands  wen*  crossed  upon  the 
d  ad  man’s  breast.  The  clumsy  artillery 
hoots  fell  away  from  each  other.  "They 
killed  him."  said  the  bus-driver  piteously. 
"I  cam’t  go  away  and  l«*ave  my  pal.” 

"Come  on."  said  the  officer,  "we.'rv 
ordered  to  retire.  Fall  in." 

"You  go  to  ’ell,  sir,"  said  the  hus- 
driver  firmly. 

What  was  left  of  the  battery  doubled 
under  the  little  hill  on  which  the  guns  were 
mounted.  Safe  for  the  moment  in  the  tiny 
valley,  they  look«*d  back  at  that  shell-tom 
eminence  whence  they  had  fled.  There 
they  saw  the  ('haring  Cross  bus-driver 
•  ramming  a  ahell  into  the  gun.  The  silent 
other  mnn  crouched  Indiind  the  shield  ready 
to  fling  the  breech  block  to. 

"So  then  the  others  went  Imck,"  said 
Igoe  simply.  "They  saved  the  guns." 


In  the  roll-call  of  the  heroes  of  the  earlier 
fighting  abroad  stands,  not  tin*  hast  uj-m 
the  list,  the  name  of  Cor|>oral  Lupin,  of 
Li«igo.  There  he  lost  his  life,  but  ut  a  cost 
to  the  invaders  of  the  defeat  of  an  attacking 
'’oluinn,  and  the  annihilation  of  a  battery 
of  field  artillery,  horse  and  man.  The  story 
of  his  courage,  recorded  in  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger,  is  told  by  Major  Jeanne, 
who  fell  woundid  in  the  defense  of  Litfge: 

We  were  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Meuse, 
at  Bellaire.  in  close  touch  with  the  German 
battery.  The  musketry  on  both  sides  was 
terrible.  All  at  once,  the  Germans  adopted 
new  tactics.  They  s«s  mid  to  withdraw 
from  their  position,  and  we  could  distinctly 
notice  their  ranks  splitting  as  if  in  great 
confusion.  It  was  only  to  bring  up  more 
artillery  which  had  been  rushing  from  b«*- 
hmd.  The  move  was  smartly  exceut4*d, 
the  ranks  closes!  again,  and  for  a  time  they 
s.-emed  a h  if  they  were  going  to  have*  the 
ad  vantage  over  us. 

But  now  again  young  Lupin  had  seen  his 
chance  looming,  and  what  he  did  altogether 
r  hanged  the  face  of  things.  Like  a  flash, 
the  boy  dashed  off  under  clover  of  a  ditch 
to  the  left  of  the  German  battery.  At  300 
meters  distance  he  found  shelter  behind  a 
wall.  He  took  aim  at  the  Iwttery  in  en¬ 
filade,  and  his  Mauser  brought  down  in 
quick  succession  the  chief  officer,  the  under 
officers,  and  the  artillerymen.  This  time 
rml  confusion  took  place  at  theGernian  bat¬ 
tery  .  which  was  nearly  silenced.  The  Ger¬ 
mans,  thinking  that  a  whole  platoon  was 
now  attacking  them,  directed  their  last  piece 


of  artillery  on  the  wall,  and  with  a  terrific 
crash  the  wall  came  down,  burying  the 
hrave  Corporal  Lupin.  The  boy’s  bravery 
had  weakened  the  German  position,  and  it 
did  not  take  us  long  to  scatter  them  and  put 
another  victory  on  our  list. 


"These  lords  and  cockneys,"  says  a  cor- 
respondent,  writing  to  the  New  York 
Keening  "an*  just  one  cheerful,  hard¬ 
working  family,  tanking  the  best  of  their 
job."  Formality  has  Ix-en  thrown  out  of 
their  kit:  it  was  in  the  way.  Nor  an*  they 
small-minded  haters  of  their  foe.  Their 
job  is  to  kill  him,  not  to  despise  him  or 
fail  to  give  him  the  meed  of  appreciation  he 
deserves.  Says  tin-  writer: 

Social  caste  then*  may  1h*  in  Kiiglaud. 
hut  Kngland  in  the  field  is  without  the 
first  curse  of  militarism.  You  s«s>  at  loj»- 
notch.  swts-ping  all  else  aside,  the  raec’s 
genius  for  administration  that  has  made  its 
gn*at  history. 

And  from  Tommy  in  the  ••afo*.  sighing 
for  cigants  which  the  enemy  had  swept 
clean  away;  from  MacGregor,  ehueking 
biscuits  to  girh  washing  clothes  in  the  river 
and  giggling  at  his  naked  knees  you  could 
not  get  one  won!  of  venom  against  the 
Teuton.  "The  blarsN-d  simpleton,"  said 
one  of  a  prisoner  he  had  taken,  "just  lay  on 
his  hack  in  the  motor,  playing  a  mouth- 
organ,  ’appy  as  a  king.” 

"Expect  their  rifles  to  ’it  us?"  said 
another,  who  produced  a  kitten  whieh  he 
hail  carried  all  the  way  from  Belgium 
tucked  in  his  coat.  *"Ow  can  they,  when 
they  tin*  ’em  from  down  hy  their  kne»*s 
just  like  that?" 

Out  in  the  trenches  a  long,  long  way 
from  Tipperary — the  British  soldier  has 
made  hiniiwlf  at  home,  with  his  eustoiii- 
nrv  contempt  for  obstacles  and  con- 
venienees.  Fighting  is  his  work,  and  he 
takes  to  it  with  the  utmost  good  grace. 
He  has  even  develo|M*d  a  wit  to  fit  the 
situation— a  "trenchant  humor" — which 
consists  in  nicknaming  im|H*rtinently  all 
the  horrifying  weapons  that  an*  turned 
against  him  and  with  which  lie  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  Ik*  imprest.  The  New  York 
Tribune  gives  one  example: 

lien*  is  the  tale  of  the  private  who 
was  suffering  from  neuralgia  as  he  lay  in 
the  trenches  and  who  found  a  most  unusual 
cure.  It  is  lold  in  a  letter  from  a  soldier 
to  his  mother,  as  follows: 

"We’re  just  keeping  at  it  in  the  same 
old  slogging  style  that  always  hrings  us 
out  on  top.  There’s  one  chap  in  our 
company  has  got  a  ripping  cun*  for  neural¬ 
gia,  but  he  isn’t  going  to  take  out  a  patent, 
because  it’s  too  risky  and  might  kill  the 
IMitient.  Good  luck’s  one  of  the  ingnsli- 
ents.  and  you  can't  always  Is*  sure  of  that. 

“He  was  lying  in  the  trenches  the  other 
day.  nearly  mad  with  pain  in  his  face,  w  hen 
a  German  shell  hurst  close  by.  He  wasn't 
hit.  hut  the  explosion  knocked  him  sense¬ 
less  for  a  bit.  ‘Me  neuralgia's  gone,’  says 
he.  when  he  came  around.  ‘And  so’s  six 
of  your  mates,’  says  we.  ‘Oh.  crikey!’ 
says  he.  His  name's  Palmer,  and  that’s 
why  wc  call  the  German  shells  now  ‘Palm¬ 
er's  Neuralgia  ('urc.'” 


MOTS 

CHOCOLATE 

COVERED 


A 

New  Package 

of 


An  enticing  assortment— all  nuts,  choc- 
olatc  covered.  The  selected  whole 
meat  nuts,  gathered  horn  all  the  world 
and  handled  with  scrupulous  care,  are 
worthy  of  the  rich  coaling  of  exquisite 
super-extra  chocolate.  These  centers 
arc  walnuts,  double  walnuts,  cream 
walnuts,  pecans,  cream  pecans,  pecan 
caramels,  filbert  dusters,  almonds, 
white  nougat,  hard  nougat,  amara- 
cencs,  peanut  chips  and  Brazil  nuts. 


©nju  (rmirr  in  nfrrme  torsi  ar>f  Canada).  If 
m*  M  hitman  open!  near  you.  wnd  ut  SI  00 
for  package  by  mad.  Write  for  booklet. 


^STIPHEM  F,  WHITMAN  A  SOW,  loe,,  P*.  J 


The  Best  of  Florida’s 
Oranges  and  Grapefruit 
from  Grove  to  Your  Home 


Tlw  Carney  grove*  on  1»*-au(iful  l.alu*  WHr  bit 
I  .mum*  I  of  iIiccjsK  maturity'  al»l  -  uiM-riur.jiuilily 
•si  t  lie  I  mil  tbry  cif«Mj«u'e.  Actual  tr»t*  by  chem- 
Ut*  *  It.  1*0  0-1  t  iiiw  It  uic  to  Iruri  that  from  all  other 
■nllDiw  ul  Florida  in  Unuiuiug  •weet  and  lull/ 
IU  Voted. 

For  >  ear- tlw*  Cui nry  Parw,n  Bro*«m  orange*  nnl 
Banner  Brand  grat»rfruit  have  ilexrrv.*dl> 

In InullfiK  market*.  I  hat  con«umer*  may 
gel  t  Item  with  ul  I  the  flavor.  jots  me-'**  an  I  «wret- 
nr»*  they  bate  whe  n  picked  lr«*m  the  tree*.  the- e 
!i  UKf  now.  at.-  oliNd  **'  in* ill  package*,  direct 
from  the  grove*. 

Hui  com  tuning  thn-e  do.ren  Carueyr  Pardon 
Brown  orantM  prepaid  to  any  |H*int  North  of 
Florida  arid  Fa-t  ol  the  Mi**«i«dpfnfor  Si  W.  Bor 
of  i>i^d«/m  Carney  Banner  Brand  grapefruit  *up 
S  t  .50,  prepaid  In  territory  named,  or  a»*orted  bo* 
grapefruit,  orange*  anil  tangerine*.  for  |i,U  pre¬ 
paid  m  that  territory.  t>nlcr  now  lot  Thank— 
giving,  itouktetjrre. 


The  Carney  Investment  Company 
Summerfield.  Florida 
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1  HE 

CellO 

METAL 

HOT  WATER  BOTTLE 


BEAUTIFt’L  to  look  nt  it  the  OIK  nurklittc  «»l 
vrrttflcbl.  anti  packed  in  a  •(■«**  ul  In  ilnlay  h  illy 
ftioi.  A  welcpwe  « tit  iimM. 

Its  attfanUe  apiearancf  is  equalled  hy  Its  u«vti 
den  til  (imveiiwncr  mimI  tunMant  rtouomir.  1  he  Olio 
it  ma<le  o4  tbc  !mr*i  hra**,  lueavily  nickeled.  wIihIi 
wr  Imvc  lound  to  lie  tine  only  iti.unul  that  uill 
positively  m»th*Urvl  «K  m-\rie  ir«  to  uhicli  n  hot 
vnater  I  jot  tie  «•  •  il*|c«  ter|.  N«.  ruMer  to  dry  up.  crack, 
hurst  «if  Irak  Sc4d  to  you  vuth  a  guaranicr,  uot  a  uni 
lion  «ttf4Ui«c  boiling  water. 

The  Cell*'  is  curved  toht 
the  Ihk|>‘.  without  awkward 
angles.  Eitfa  kMlg  turn  die 
lor  nia«x«ue.  1|  will  serve 
you  Uathtally  for  a  lifetime. 

The  Cello  wilt  stay  hot 
all  night  Nicely  made  hag 
Ol  liltie  It.umel  makes  it  suit 
as  a  pilknv. 

Ask  for  the  Cello  at  your 
drug  or  department  store  — 
in  1.  land  Spun  sues  prices 
|l  75.  |2  I>U  and  f  J  re¬ 
spectively  35c  eitrs  ior  1 
pint  message  handle;  30c 
eitra  lor  3  and  5  pint  sues 
II  von  shouldn't  hnd  the 
Cello,  order  direct  of  us. 
tnrnf lotting  sire  wanted  and 
name  ol  your  dealer  ami  we 
will  deliver  by  parcel*  po*t 
prepaid  Money  Is*  k  if  you 
are  not  more  than  gatitfied. 

A.  S.  CAMPBELL  CO. 


Csw  h«  filed  frt.Ml  sn*  fsw« 
r.»  »  r  k*  II  lr  wit  Ian  I  • ! i a  1*1 " 
Ml  4snpr  i  f  ir»Miu|  «r 
l.urn.u*  karnli 

Ait  csaaucs  T| 

•US 

ftUMU  ***** 


ISA  CoM«rrl»t  St. 
gostoo.  Mass. 


Sir  r  ham  her  sevind  aerk 

mftbi  it  fHpfi'ft*^  t* 
hsndU  PMm.i  ipiiMim* 

•  i  Sr*  srei^niH-daUs  aw  ••• 
|wii«i>«  •  lrs^t«"ii  sei! 

»a/-iu«n  fcerjduf  th*  C*IW 

•  hi  sKsit  A  f-*1  r# 
ii  .  >lh  •  ►••tlir  p.ss*s*e«. 

TkelVtl*.  *•  poMlf  m*«  • 
t«rf— •Prlhlinf  rwq 
tun*  y>  u  nr. i» 


DO  YOU  NEED. 

MONEY. 


O  educate  >*o«r 

I  rfclld rest. support 
family,  pay  off  U 
m«w tfisge.  huv  a  I vwnr 
or  ilress  »>etter^  Then 
1.»  j.  of  others 

•f"  doing  Make  muftry 
sefUog  Mnrhl  •  Star  Ho¬ 
siery  and  Mean  Knit  I  n- 
derwear  in  >our  home  town. 
No  previous  rypetlenr-  I  •  Orc*-*- 
saf  y  Wr  stars  voq  Ws  t.»  make 
itfeanryin  an  e*sy ,  congenial  and 
profit  *  t»lr  ~4>.  Two  U* ly  agents 
f**gan  in  thesr  home  town  In  Cali¬ 
fornia  a  tad  eat  h  made  o*ff 

$3,000  FIRST  YEAR 

We  sell  direct  from  the  mill  to 
the  home. eliminating  the  mid¬ 
dleman  s  profit,  ihrrelvv  gluing 
Ivlin  value  lot  the  misiaey  Our 
lines  lor  men.  summ  aiul  children 
are  famous  its—  world  over  We  have 
In  I*  year*  grow n  to  hr  the  largest 
cancer ca  In  the  world  manufac¬ 
turing  and  selling  knit  goods  direct 
to  the  consumer. 

Agents  wanted  In  reefy  town 
It  la  a  permanent,  pleasant  and 
b  trainee*  Write  (imIsv  lor  our  free 
W«  protect  agents  In  territory  and 
opt  delivery 


Oapt 


Bay  City.  Mkh. 


AMERICAN  SYMPATHIES 
IN  THE  WAR 

(C onlinurd  from  poof  IM1) 

Traveling  south  to  Missouri.  we  hear 
from  St.  Louis  that  it  is  a  city  of  "many 
different  nationalities."  in  which  the  Ger¬ 
mans  represent  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  foreign  population.  In  Carthage  the 
sympathy  "depends  on  the  nationality  of 
the  inhabitant  or  his  ancestors  and  is 
largely  prejudiced  in  any  ease.”  From 
what  we  hear,  such  a  frame  of  mind  may  pre¬ 
vail  also  in  Kansas  City.  Joplin,  ami  Colum¬ 
bia.  Reports  from  Kirksville.  Brookfield, 
Cunttersville.  and  Felton  show  a  pro-Ally 
sympathy,  matched  in  De  Soto.  Boonville, 
and  St.  Charles  by  a  pro-German. 

If  we  look  into  North  Dakota  we  are 
euiiseious  of  a  rather  strong  leaning  toward 
the  Allies,  tho  in  loealities  like  Fargo  the 
sparse  German  population  stands  by  the 
Fatherland.  From  Bismarck  we  hear  that 
"syni|M»thies  run  almost  according  to  na¬ 
tionality.”  altho  "German  sentiment  is 
favoring.”  In  South  Dakota.  Pierre  im¬ 
ports  that  the  majority  favors  the  Allies, 
but  that  it  is  "not  so  strong  as  at  the  start”: 
while  we  learn  from  Aberdeen  that  the 
present  feeling  is  pro-Ally  “exeept  in  Ger¬ 
man  settlements."  Dead  wood  and  Brook¬ 
lines  show  partiality  to  the  Allies,  Huron  is 
reported  neutral,  and  Mitchell  is  not  only 
neutral,  but  shows  no  rancor  on  either  side. 

The  spirit  of  tolerance,  too,  is  evident  in 
the  report  of  an  editor  of  Blair,  in  Nebraska, 
which  State  also  has  a  considerable  Ger¬ 
man  population.  "We  have  a  large  Ger¬ 
man  citizenship,”  he  writes,  "but  with  few 
exeept  ions  they  don’t  believe  in  '  nicking 
the  Imat.’  They  an-  first  of  all  American 
citizens,  with  full  confidence  in  America, 
the  lTcsident,  ami  his  policy.”  From 
Omaha  we  learn  that  sentiment  is  "greatly 
divided."  with  indications  that  "the  larger 
number  favors  the  Allies,"  and  this  opinion 
is  repeated  from  Superior,  while  from 
Alliance  we  are  told  that  "opinion  seems 
to  be  that  Germany  largely  is  to  blame  for 
the  war,  but  people  regret  to  ms*  her 
crush t.”  Divided  also  is  (irate I  Island, 
but  a  it  is  "rather  a  German  community." 
it  i-  said,  "a  vote  might  show  70  per  cent, 
for  the  Germans”;  and  a  like  appraisal  is 
mad*  of  the  general  attitude  of  Beatrice. 

In  Kansas,  towns  of  pro-Ally  tendency 
ure  m  arlv  matched  in  number  by  those  in 
which  opinion  is  divided.  In  Leavenworth 
a  "strongly  German  community"  where 
-y input hy  is  "largely”  pro-German,  we  are 
informed  that  "sentiment  is  not  shown  to 
any  extent";  but  in  Emporia,  Burlington. 
Smith  Center,  and  lola  the  majority  of  the 
j  wo  pie  and  some  newspapers  an-  "un¬ 
doubtedly”  friendly  to  the  Allies.  Owing 
to  the  influence  of  German  population  in 
To|wka.  Wichita.  Atchison.  Salina,  Ottawa, 
and  Winfield,  the  sentiment  is  about  "even¬ 
ly  divided."  slightly  favoring  the  Allies. 


DELAWARE  TO  TEXAS 

Making  a  sudden  eastward  shift  across 
the  country  to  Delaware,  the  first  State 
of  the  South  Atlantic  Division,  we  b.gin 
to  feel  the  contact  of  a  general  pro-ARv 
opinion.  Dover  favors  the  Allies  "hv  a 
greut  majority."  we  hear;  and  from 
Wilmington,  through  neutral  editors,  we 
learn  that  the  city  is  "pro-Ally,  without 
being  anti-German."  Another  ro|>ort 
states  that  "there  is  much  German  senti¬ 
ment  in  Wilmington,  particularly  among 
German- Americans  and  Hungarians.  Tak¬ 
ing  the  State  at  large,  however,  the  sen¬ 
timent  is  with  the  Allies,  due  largelyto  the 
English  ancestry  of  the  people." 

In  Maryland  the  press  is  generally 
neutral,  altho  one  paper  avows  that  its 
"sympathy  is  with  the  Allies."  The 
public,  as  we  hear  from  the  same  city,  is 
"mostly  anti-German."  And  word  eonn-s 
from  Cumberland  that  "sentiment  here, 
even  among  a  large  number  of  Germans,  is 
with  the  Allies  and  against  the  German 
Emperor  and  his  military  party.  This  is 
due  to  the  treatment  of  neutral  Belgium, 
and  the  belief  that  the  Emperor  and  not  the 
German  people  forced  the  war."  As  a 
straw  showing  the  way  the  wind  blows  m 
Washington.  D.  C.,  we  are  told  by  an  editor 
that  his  paper  "in  its  editorial  policy  aims 
to  be  fair  to  both  sides  in  the  present 
Euro  pi*  an  War.  Public  sentiment  hen- 
lias  been  distinctly  ill  favor  of  the  Allie**.  .  .  . 
a  sentiment  which  has  incrensisl  since  the 
fall  of  Antwerp." 

In  the  representative  cities  of  Virginia 
the  description  of  community  feeling 
ranges  from  "practically  unanimous  for  the 
Allies"  to  "pretty  generally  in  favor  of  tin* 
Allies";  tin*  "only  exceptions,"  we  hear 
from  Hampton,  are  "among  these  nearly 
full-blooded  Germans.  Most  of  those  of 
Pennsylvania  or  German  descent  are  pro- 
Ally."  In  West  Virginia,  towns  like  Hunt¬ 
ington  and  Elkins  are  squarely  on  the  side 
of  the  Allies.  But  from  Wheeling,  with  JS 
per  cent,  of  the  population  German,  and 
from  Morgantown,  with  many  ( iermans  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  glass-factories,  we  learn  that 
public  opinion  is  “divided.”  A  Marti  ms- 
burg  neutral  editor,  who  "deplores  the 
biased  reports  of  the  Allies  regarding  Ger¬ 
man  atrocities."  writes  that,  "generally 
speaking,  the  community  has  recently 
changed  from  the  Allies,  ami  now  favors  the 
Germans.  The  Allies’  censorship  of  the 
news  unfavorable  to  them  and  Japan's  ad¬ 
vent  at  England’s  urging  have  done  much  to 
bring  about  this  reversal  of  feeling,  until 
now  German  successes  are  hailed  with  joy.’’ 

In  North  Carolina  we  learn  that  Durham 
is  "strongly”  pro-Ally,  and  the  editor  who 
provides  this  information  support*  tin 
Allies  in  his  paper,  and  believes  w  hat  i*  trui 
of  Durham  is  "true  throughout  the  South." 
At  least  it  is  said  also  of  Winston-Salem; 
but  we  hear  from  Greensboro  that  while  the 
Allies  are  looked  upon  a*  the  "  winning 
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“How  to  Test 
Bond  Paper” — 
mailed  FREE 


TH!\  importance  of  Ming  a  yii  aLI  I  *  juper  for  your  correspondence 
and  other  office  stationery  i*  >o  %%  ulcly  appreciated,  that  it  is  no  longer 
a  matter  of  whether  you  will  u*e  a  high-grade  bond  paper  or  not — but 
of  HOW  you  can  get  the  bond  be't  fitted  to  your  uses. 

So  we  have  nthrrrd  in  this  little  bonk  a  Mrrie*  •  testv  l^%ed  on  the  long  experience 
many  *M>rrt  paiiertiien,  which  will  help  ^ou  tfll  qiiAlitt  in  bond  papers,  ana  they  will 
makt*  v»»nr  lupcr  Uiylnr  much  essirr  and  sur»*r  oy  icning  >'t,u  a  dependable  means  of 
)u<l«iriK'  <|tt .«iit  v . 

And  the  hook  is  yours  merely  for  the  asking 

With  the  Imok  are  al%4»  entitled  samples  of  Parsons  Old  ^ 
llam|>drn  Bond.  I  htn  i*  one  of  the  oldest  brands  of  the  |[ 

ns  Pap  my,  who  are  ranked  in  the  trade  as  fn  .  d 

•  •nr  of  the  liner  leading  taper  manufacturers  «*f  the  g  Jfr  II 

country.  And  into  Old  Hampden  Bond  Is  put  all  J  ,r  | 


. . - . . . jden  Bond  It  put  all 

the  quality  that  Parsons  sixty -one  yen*  of  ex¬ 
perience  makes  possible. 

You  will  find  It  ideal  for  prvxMul  use  and  Inf  [dice 
stationery,  fan  I*- had  in  ioc<*lur* — stock  cnv-rh»pes 
to  match  from  anv  printer  or  hthi»KTapher.  And  when 
>0U  apply  the  senes  of  test*  explained  in  thU  little 
to  Old  II  comparing  with  it  any 

jk  bond  you  ku  u  j*  u  will  see  why  thi-  high 
'Vts  grade,  plate  finished  paper  has  built  up  • 
xVF  nation-wide  sale, 

A  \\  rite  l< *r  the  I ■  >ok  and  the  samples  lOPA  \ 

J  <  PARSONS  PAPER  COMPANY.  H***.  •*— 


MoWfl  ilDo  •>! 

Pa uoni  Scotch 
Unen  Ledger.  Purs  on* 
l)  9  I  endum  Ledger, 

Par  eon  1  Mercant.le  Bond, 

Pareone  Bond,  Pflrioni  London 
Bond,  Pareone  Linen,  Pareone  \ 
Parchment  If  nsfoJ. 

Papers  that  are  etand  .rd  tn  thetr  reepet 
five  grade e. 


Fir  Balsam  Pillow 

mA  Gilt  from  the  woods 

for  anyone  who  is  inter- 
ested  in  “Outdoor 
New  England.” 
Made  of  green  craft 
^  material.  10  x  12 
inches.  Postpaid  wilk  gift  card  $1.00.  This  pac  kage 
m  one  of  many  shown  in  our  *4  Book  of  Daiaty 
Gifts,"  which  we  send  on  request  Address  Depf. 
DL,  Pokl son's  Gift  Shops, located  at  Pawtacket,  R .  1. 


pQil(l4lil,  %OC.  I  *f  wrltr  fuf 

CAVANAGH  BROS..  Poftssiflt.  Pa 


The  most  costly  furniture  in  a  library  can 
never  compensate  for  the  at'ScMi  of  a  Standard 
Dictionary. 


drink  that  aupoUea  energy  foe  young  and  old.  The  joke  frooi  otreot 
ttw*e  Urge  and  mell'iw  globes  U  a  breakfast  in  Itself— it  will  lone  the 
system  and  make  you  fit  for  the  day.  In  thousand#  of  homes,  tree* 
ripened  Florida  grapefruit  are  srrved  to  each  member  of  the  family. 
i .raprirult  Is  a  delicious  tonic  for  >adrd  nerves,  keeps  the  rouKles  tnnc«l 
and  tingling  and  tire  gym  vicar  and  gleaming. 

Grapefruit  That  is  Fully  Ripe 

Only  trre-ripmrd  grapefruit  are  r»*h  The  Florida  Citma  Exchange 
is  a  co-operative  non- profit -making  of  grove  owners,  who 

are  plntftrd  tn  leave  their  fruit  on  the  trers  until  It  is  wholly  rlpcaeo. 
When  you  buy  graisdruit  with  the  ret!  mark  of  the  Exchange  on  the 
boxes  aid  wrappers  you  may  know  that  It  Is  npe.  juicy  and  full 
flavored — worth  all  it  cost-  _ 

Slsrss  is  aJ-  ^ "^7  ■  —  *T»f  -  ■  ^  ■  ..  \  . 

was  I  ttsry  BsskUt  Utag 

..II  FI.,  14. 

c*,r«  o- 1  —  —  IllaZilVil 

<k.M.  hwk  I  /  ^“  "*7 

V..W.*Ur\  /Bfiifm 

Imr-VT-*-  \ 

tmt  tlul  ■# *•  M.  X  S  ******  r>* 


A  tree-ripened  Florida  Grapefruit 
is  a  Breakfast  in  itself. 


side,"  thorp  arp  “many  of  German  dwent 
who  favor  the  Germans."  Four  cities 
in  South  Carolina,  including  Col um Inn. 
the  capital,  report  “overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  the  Allies,"  "mainly  because  the 
general  belief  is  that  German  hucocksc* 
mean  prolongation  of  the  war."  .says  an 
Orange  editor.  To  offset  this.  Xcwlwrry 
states  that  alt  ho  the  editor  ia  “personally 
in  sympathy  with  the  Germans,  his  paper 
has  not  taken  sides.”  And  he  odds  that 
“the  sentiment  of  thi*  community.  I  1«- 
lieve,  is  with  the  Germans.  I  gather  this 
from  talking  with  the  people." 

The  state  of  mind  in  Georgia,  where  the 
press  seem  divided  on  the  question  <*f 
neutral  editorials,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  message  from  Atlanta:  "In 
our  opinion  it  is  best  for  the  welfare  of  this 
country,  and  that  of  the  world  in  general, 
that  the  Allies  should  be  victorious  over 
Germany,  and  this  expresses  practically 
the  universal  sentiment  of  this  section." 
So,  also,  in  Savannah,  Marion,  Home,  and 
Gainesville,  while  in  Athens  "the  general 
sentiment  is  favorable  to  a  gnat  degree 
to  the  Allies,  outside  of  German  resident*." 
Completely  neutral,  we  hear,  is  Jackson¬ 
ville.  Florida,  where  "the  Germans  an-  for 
Germany,  the  British,  French,  and  Russians 
for  the  Allies."  But  St.  Augustine,  Pensa¬ 
cola,  and  Key  West  oppose  “the  militar¬ 
ism  represented  by  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment,”  and  support  the  Allies. 

The  interesting  news  comes  from  one 
editor  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  that  tin- 
city  is  overwhelmingly  for  the  Allies,  and 
from  another  that  opinion  is  "divided." 
The  latter  word  describes  also  the  feeling 
in  Covington,  Paducah,  and  Danville, 
where  the  Germans  favor  the  German*  and 
“other  sentiment  is  for  the  Allies." 
Lexington,  Owensboro,  and  Henderson  are 
said  to  In*  wholly  pro-Ally.  In  Tcnnoatiee  a 
Greenville  iditor  supports  the  Allies,  and 
sav*  the  town  is  “almost  unanimous  in 
favor  of  l he  Allies,"  but  the  word  comes 
from  Memphis  that  the  editorial  poliey 
of  a  certain  journal  is  pro-German  ami  that 
the  opinion  of  the  people  is  "about  equally 
divided,  tho  changing  rapidly  to  llm 
Germans.” 

Coming  down  into  Alabama,  wo  dis¬ 
cover  a  marked  pro-Ally  feeling  with  a 
“divided ”  feeling  almost  as  pronounced. 
To  towns  like  Huntsville,  Dothan,  Gads¬ 
den,  Evergreen,  and  Centre  the  former  re¬ 
mark  applies.  But  tho  Athens  is  "almost 
solid  for  the  Allies,"  yet  “a  few  Germans 
stand  for  the  Fatherland."  Of  Mont¬ 
gomery  it  is  said  that  Ally  partisans  are 
more  numerouK,  but  tho  German  “more 
active."  Mobile  ia  "very”  much  divided, 
with  a  jjossihle  shade  in  the  Allies'  favor,’’ 
as  it  has  “considerable  foreign  population.'* 
The  original  sentiment  comes  from  Day 
Minetto  that  it  ia  “almost  unanimously 
with  the  Allies,  but  wouldn’t  object  to 
the  Germans  licking  tho  Russians." 
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direct  from  Florida 


7|  Here  U  the  *are.  economical 
;l  to  cel  frc«h  picked.  thu»  iftuonn 
/  |mpe  fruit  of  finest  quality  jdi 
'  flavor.  Let  me  wiul  tny  Nprt  Ij 
I  ni  rodur  i  Ion  It  hi  iluo  i 
my  own  iumeric»  In  Dadr  <  <m»is 
Florida — "where  the  finmi  ftrat«*ffui 
grow  "  We  pick  our  fruit  rti»e  •*rx|  u«i 
the  hnr-t  in  thete  boi«r»  • . mi *»r.in, 
th  to  ko  to  the  t»oc  according  to  %4*e  n 
fruit --the  4h,  5  4  o»d  *4  *i ge+  !*■!«, 
rao*t  devinuk. 


Keep  till  u*ed  without  Ice  —  *r-iw 
iwreier  until  all  are  u-ed  t*y  any 
aver  ace  family  of  two  Guaranteed 
aatlafactorj  —have  ahippnl  *m.» 


•end  a  t*»*  to  your  bc*« 

!.*•«  of  Pittsburgh 

lam  «|rli\*eve«l,  all  « li.»rg< 
between  ISfUburgh  am 
I  ft.  foi  further  \\e*t  *1 


>'7  •• 1,1  - 

Uooal  nptr*w|c 

J.  WAFNWRIGHT.  JR 

Overbro+h  IVarirrin 
Cxxotnut  Cro»e,  I  Ini 


e  Knife 


]**t  the  tiling  for  prei^a  ring  «ra  i*e  fruit 
reaiorinf  the  center  and  loo«ming  t‘ 
qukkly and  neatly.  Nl.  kid  placed  •€* 

I  f  uurttntrd  r»n  ebony  handle  A  rntMC 
(dt.  CO  rent*,  heat  prepaid  on  rev 

TW  Letter  Co.,  76  Lraoti  A 


Eat!  Orange.  N.  J 


FOR 

CHRISTMAS 


Chevalo”  Prunes 


T  Grown  and  pocked  In  OR  I' 

[  GON«  i  .*(«  !!  (Unset  to  >  •  i 

1  A  prettily  tMvkr-l  b  e  wit 


r*c  nokc  0# 

Chevalo 

PRUNCS 


t rated  recipe* 


SL  prnw  pre|Mld  on  men*  *» 
jli.Ti.  Thr  ••CHEVALO' 
I  brand  OREGON  prune  i 
f  tire  i**er  of  all  rrune*  In  rv 
rry  rrapret.  A  Urge  4MCf 
tiott.  per  hat*,  hut  juil  try  . 
ho*  and  §r+  how  the  t.«*v 
littgr^  Andquantitv — for  the  ft  ,75  you  let  ( 

GON  fniit  drliverrdetiu.il  in  hulk  to  ‘jbushidat  1 1. 
irtdi  fruit.  A  box  make*  a  splendid  Christ  tints  gift 

Mir*y  Hot  the  best  when  the  cost  it  Usi 

Chchalem  Valley  Orchards,  Salem,  Ore 


Fresh.  Wild  Grown,  Full 

Meated,  Exquisite  Flavor 

Fine 


Wabash 

fjP  (V  ^  ^  -  # 

. 

%.  sumer  §  In  ten.  15  and 

20  lb.  cartons  at  25c  per 
prund,  express  prepaid  east 

tf  Mbeourf  River,  Also  Wild  Hickory  Nutt.  Wat* 
•  uta  and  Shell  Barks.  Order  Ten  Round  Trial 
Car  too  today,  $2.5». 

Southern  Indiana  Pecan  Co.  ■"l2££ru!L 


r  Test  It*  delieiou*  foodr^w  '•»»  y«**r  ta»*Ie  n.  w' 
CW  reft  o>«>  uf  1 1  tile  m.lh-fel  V.rjinte -ik-wO 
pigs,  prepw/"!  «mtrr  an  «W  Coloftlel  r^p*- 
Part- lime  -t  wrapped  In  Mkri-  lM-  aft  Ike 
farm  ftklpped  d*rvrftk*  ye il»$.  1°  -^*nd  w-*-* 
WJH>.  holr-e  •  IK.  prrr*"l-  |»*4j 

r»r»lllMi*  farm.  Drpi.  D.  1‘ereetlHIW.Va.  J(tj 


EVERY-DAY  JAPAN 

Os  imea  Uon  U  4 

With  an  Introduction  by  Count  Tadasu  Hayiilii,  Uie 
Jipenftu  Miflbtrr  for  Foreign  Affair. 

I  j 'u>t  rain!  with  ft  colored  P  alm  ami  ft*  half-t.  n-« 

Larye  ©rtar©  CUk  HLm  nri  hj  malt.  (. 

fmk  •  Wtadb  Cow.  3S4-W  F.ntk  A™  N  T. 


Delicious  Pecan  Nuts 


Forest  Home  Sausage 


Turning  to  Mississippi,  wo  meet  two 
Vicksburg  editors  who  support  the  Allies 
in  their  papers  and  say  that  city  is  of  the 
same  mind;  but  Biloxi  informs  us  that 
while  the  majority  s»*erns  to  lean  toward  the 
Allies,  nevertheless  opinion  is  “very  much 
divided."  Crossing  the  Mississippi  River 
into  Arkansas,  we  hear  from  an  wiitor  in 
Pine  Bluff,  whose  sympathy  is  with  the 
Germans  alt  ho  his  paper  is  neutral,  that 
the  town  favors  the  Allies  “only  for  the 
reason  that  the  Germans  have  less  chancre 
to  win."  He  adds  that  his  community 
wants  the  war  to  end.  Then  we  hear  from 
Fort  Smith  that  while  there  “is  probably  a 
preponderance  of  sympathy  for  the  Allies, 
still  some  change  in  the  favor  of  tho 
Germans  has  taken  place  since  the  first  few 
weeks  of  the  war." 

Similar  is  the  statement  from  Texar¬ 
kana  hy  an  editor  who  admits  that  he 
“favors  the  Allies,  but  is  fair  to  tho  Ger¬ 
mans."  He  feels  that  the  “onus  of  the  war 
is  on  Germany,"  and  because  of  that 
“the  prcponderutn*e  of  public  opinion  in 
this  section  seems  to  Is-  largely  on  the  side 
of  the  Allies.  However,  the  p«s»ple  an-  not 
partiznna  in  the  matter."  Contrary  is  the 
won!  from  Argenta,  where  it  is  said  that 
“the  German  sympathizers  urc  more  ag¬ 
gressive  in  insinuating  their  views  and 
making  more  showing,"  but  that  sympathy 
for  the  Allies  “undoubtedly  predominates." 
The  same  verdiet  comes  from  Little  Rock, 
Blythesville,  Harrison,  and  Helena. 

The  effect  of  a  large  German  population 
in  New  Orleans,  Dtuisiana,  favoring  Ger¬ 
many  is  offset,  we  learn,  by  u  larger  French 
population  favoring  France  and  a  majority 
of  American-born  people  of  other  races 
who  incline  toward  the  Allies.  Less  com¬ 
plicated  is  the  situation  of  Baton  Rouge, 
which  is  said  to  Is-  wholly  lined  up  for  the 
Allies. 

In  Oklahoma  ten  cities  stand  forth  un¬ 
hesitatingly  for  the  Allies,  and  several 
editors  supjsirt  them  in  their  columns. 
From  Adair  we  hear  that  public  opinion 
is  about  equally  divided,  and  that  the 
editor  of  tho  count y  journal  favors  the 
Germans  editorially.  The  opinion  of  Okla¬ 
homa  City  is  that  “war  is  wrong,  and  that 
the  Powers  could  have  settled  all  differ¬ 
ences  by  arbitration." 

Passing  into  Texas,  we  find  in  Dallas 
that  the  papers  are  neutral,  whOe  the  people 
in  general  »«em  to  favor  the  Allies.  The 
Allies  an*  said  to  lx*  favored  also  in  Pales¬ 
tine.  Denison,  and  El  Paso,  altho  from  tho 
last-named  city  we  hear  that  the  public 
is  “not  strongly  bia»*d  either  way.  and  that 
the  general  disposition  is  to  hear  both 
sides."  In  Laredo  an  editor  who  supports 
the  Germans  says  that  “the  community 
supports  them,"  while  a  neutral  editor  in 
Houston  writes  that  in  this  section,  “out¬ 
side  of  German  influence,  90  per  rent,  are 
favorable  to  the  Allies."  A  neutral  editor 
in  Waco  says  of  the  community  feeling 


Purity,  Quality,  Flavor 

BAKER 
COCOA 


Possesses  All  Three 

It  is  absolutely 
pure,  it  is  of  high 
jquality,  and  its 
flavor  is  deli¬ 
cious. 


Guard  against  imita¬ 
tions.  The  genuine 
has  the  trade-mark  on 
the  package  and  is 

made  only  hy 


iTTh.  i'ftL  U± 


L 


Walter  Baker  £?  Co.  Ltd. 

Established  1780  Dorchester.  Mass. 


Print  Your  Own 

^».CftrK  H mtlar*.  ntvtk.  nfUMmprr.  hr.  PHFH8 
IV  I^irgvtrSlN  llotaryffi*.  Knvon»>ont»y.  Print 
forotht'in.  All  ra*y,  ruh*«i  wnL  Write  factory 
for  prr«i  catalog-  TYPE,  card*,  paper,  nmd- 

TNKM 


)**,  la 


IKSS  OO..  Hkffftftfl,  Cana. 


FOR  THF. 
CONSUMER 


FOR  YOUR  OWN  TABLE 


SALT  MACKEREL, 
CODFISH,  FRESH  LOBSTER 


NOT  THE 
DEALER 


FAMILIES  that  ar«fond  of  FISH  can  be  supplied 
DIRECT  from  GLOUCESTER,  MASS.,  by  the 
FRANK  E.  DAVIS  COMPANY,  with  newly 
caught.  KEEPABLE  OCEAN  FISH,  getting  an  un- 
utiually  fine  quality  of  the  common  varirtir*  a*  well 
aft  Iota  of  choice  kinds  that  are  hard  to  find  elsewhere. 

W  e  well  ONLY  TO  THE  CONSUMER  DIRECT, 
sending  by  EXPRESS  RIGHT  TO  YOUR  HOME. 
We  PREPAY  EXPRESS  ea«t  of  Kanwii  on  order* 
above  l  i.oo.  Our  fish  are  purr,  anprtizing  and  eco- 
nnnml  to  buy.  and  we  want  YOU  to  try  gome,  pay¬ 
ment  dubjecl  to  your  appro vaL 

SALT  MACKEREL.  These  fat,  meaty,  juicy  fish 
arc  delicious  for  breakfast*  They  are  freshly  packed 
in  brine  and  will  not  spud. 

CODFISH,  as  we  aalt  it.  is  white  and  bonrWft  and 
ready  for  instant  use.  It  makes  a  substantial  meal,  a 
fine  change  from  meat  at  much  lower  cost* 

FRESH  LOBSTER  Is  the  best  thing  known  for 
•aLftds.  Right  fiesh  from  the  water,  they  are  bulled 
and  then  packed  in  PARCHMENT  LINED  CANS. 
They  come  to  you  as  a  perfectly  pure  and  safe  food 
product*  The  meat  i*  as  crisp  and  natural  a*  If  you 
took  it  from  the  shell  yourself. 

FRIED  CLAMS  are  a  rclishable.  hearty  di»h  that 
your  whole  family  will  enjoy.  No  other  flavor  is  just 
like  that  of  clams,  whether  fried  or  la  a  chowder. 

FRESH  MACKEREL,  perfect  for  frying.  SHRIMP 
to  cream  on  toast,  CRABMEAT  for  Newburg  and 
devilled,  SALMON  ready  to  serve,  SARDINES  of 
all  kinds,  TUNNY  for  salad.  SANDWICH  FILLINGS 
an  1  every  good  thing  packed  here  or  abroad,  you  c*n 
get  of  us  to  keep  right  on  your  pantry'  *helf  for  regular 
or  emergency  use. 

With  every  order  we  send  BOOK  OF  RECIPES 
for  preparing  all  of  our  fish  products. 

Our  list  tells  how  each  kind  of  fish  is  put  up  -  gives 

the  delivered  prire.  so  you  can  chooec  just  what 
you  will  enjoy  most*  Send  this  coupon  for  it  now. 
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ORINOKA 

Cfitorsmlced 

SUNFAST  FABRICS 

7«~  (/AVi^r/ 

will  add  much  to  the  hearty  of  your  home 
and  absolutely  will  not  Jade .  You  can 
wifely  uae  them  in  windows  exposed  to  the 
strongest  sunlight.  They  will  wa^hand  always 
remain  fresh  and  have  the  appearance  ol  silk. 
The  Biltmore,  New  York  s  newest  and  finest 
hotel,  is  draped  with  these  fabrics. 

Send  for  Booklet,  "Draping  the  Home" 

It  contains  valuable  hi  niton  home dcroral ion. 
We  will  also  send  you  the  name  of  the 
dealer  nearest  you.  where  you  can  rec  these 
goods  for  yourself. 

ORINOKA  MILLS 
159  Clarendon  Bldg. 

NEW  YORK 

For  Your  Protection  I  mist 
on  This  (tun ranter : 

T*.m  |m4i  in  (UrtiWd 
ab«o<«wJr  fa4»UM  If  <+*or 
ehan froQi  vtpossr*  to  th# 

••ail ffcl  ©r  from  wsaMrg.  tb* 

■wrfhaat  u  StnSr  •  ■tkorlt»4 
Sa  rsplae*  th«cn  #ttfc  •••  goo&* 

•r  rvfiaa  ski  parokaa©  prict 

Thka  log  anj  ( .aamndr*  on  curry  ML 


Kr*t.r*Ui,*ti)o*  sold  cnmlort  in  one  ol  these  big .•ty!U!i. 
lusurvms  reap  chaim  JuM  "l»u«hth«  Huttna”  and  chair 
ha«k  4M<  mr»sni  tM»«ltl«»n  o-mlorubU  So  you  ai*d 
IIOLI»*  1 II  AT  POSITION  snU  yonrhanta  it 
K»»»  Kest  allows  you  to  atrvicti  <mii  at  full  length— out 
of  tight  *hr«t  nrt  In  itss  Ncwvpaprr  Basket  oooctaMm 
Kwh  Ksat  fur  Kx*k*  aid  Priod  uU.  F uUr  guaranteed. 
Mars  Mahogany  and  br*t  nt  Oaks-  Imported  and  Ho- 
vntnric  I  jratlicrv.  Tapes  tries  and  Imiuthma  ol  Leather. 

kHt  it  ill  im  rmmi  i  ^ ^ 

Don't  bwy  amlrta  r««  tee  the  m-otd 
'  ttomT  '  on  the  Pu*K  Bottom,  Jikr  (ktt  :  ( 

.  r  -r  *t  i-  r.  «.i  b>t  HQ^DB 


r*i/Jr*  but  rare  k/no 


Push  The  ButtoR-and  Rest” 

Over 

*  1000  Styles 
Price* 
$12  to 
$100 


TAL  CHAW  CO  .  Starve Kck. 


IIihI  **  it  ’*♦  all  according  to  t  lie  seasonin', 
as  Mr.  Weller  was  wont  to  say":  ami  we 
hear  from  Marshall.  Texas,  that  altho  the 
majority  ft-cling  leans  toward  the  Allies, 
“the  disjiosition  is  to  shut  up  about  the 
war  and  talk  diversification  of  crops. 
Many  have  quit  reading  war- news.” 

MONTANA  TO  CALIFORNIA 

In  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  Division 
of  the  States,  to  lx -gin  with  Montana,  a 
Butte  editor  whose  policy  is  "neutral,  but 
opiHhsed  to  fiertnan  militarism. "  observes 
that  "for  its  size  Butte  probably  has  a 
larger  foreign  element  than  any  other  town 
in  the  I'nib-d  States,  and  the  sentiment  is 
strong'y  with  the  Allies.”  Bozeman  also 
favors  the  Allies.  An  editor  in  Helena  who 
openly  defends  the  Allies  says  that  the 
eornmunity  also  is  in  favor  of  them,  altho 
"some  Germans  are  very  aggressive  in 
patriotism,  hut  most  of  them  admit  that 
the  Ka  -er  is  wrong."  Crossing  into  Idaho, 
we  Hnd  in  sueh  cities  as  Boise.  ('(BUT 
d’Alene,  and  Twin  Kails  that  the  newx- 
pa|H>rs  practise  absolute  neutrality  while 
the  p*x>ple  an-  dis|xixcd  to  favor  the  Allies. 

In  Wyoming  we  heur  from  Rawlins  of  an 
editorial  stand  against  "Germany's  mili¬ 
tarism.  w  lin  li  is  a  world  menace  at  all 
times,"  and  the  reason  therefore  why  "the 
community  stands  up  for  the  Allies." 
In  Colorado  the  word  eonies  from  Denver 
that  "we  are  all  striving  to  live  up  to  the 
I’resideiit's  neutrality  proclamation."  In 
the  same  city  a  Swedish-American  paper 
declares  for  the  Germans.  Colorado  Springs 
is  wholly  pro-Ally,  says  an  editor  whose 
columns  take  the  *ninc  attitude.  At  Grand 
Junction  a  pro-Ally  editor  says  that  senti¬ 
ment  is  "altout  equally  divid«-d,"  while 
at  Durango  the  geiienil  mind  is  dcscrilM<d 
as  neutral. 

Also  neutral,  iu-cording  to  one  report,  is 
Tucson.  Arizona,  altho  another  says  that 
the  general  feeling  favors  the  Allies,  and 
this  writer  adds  that  "of  «-ourae  there  arc 
some  Germans  and  jn-ople  of  German 
descent  who  favor  Germany,  but  they  arc 
comparatively  few."  A  mixed  state  of 
opinion  is  aacribed  moreover  to  Pho-nix 
and  to  Prescott.  while  Bixbce  and  Yuma 
are  said  to  he  distinctly  pro-Ally. 

Going  into  l' tab  we  tind  complete  pro- 
Ally  »yni|Mithy  in  Brigham  City,  lleher 
City,  and  Logan;  while  a  prominent  editor 
in  Salt  lake  City  writes  that  his  attitude 
is  neutral  tho  "the  sentiment  of  the 
community  is  very  largely  in  favor  of  the 
Allies,  due  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  the 
Teutonic  element  is  far  in  the  minority." 

Ne\ada  comes  mil  strongly  for  the  Allies 
in  Las  Vegas  and  also  Winnemucca,  in 
which  town  an  islitor  writes  that  "we  all 
like  the  German  people,  hut  not  Kaiser 
Billy  and  his  militarism." 

To  enter  the  Pacific  Coast  States.  Ix-- 
gi lining  with  Washington,  we  hear  from 
"near-neutral"  editors  in  Yakima  and 
Klleiishurg  that  the  communities  lean 


toward  the  Allies.  However,  while  this 
statement  is  also  said  to  lx-  "prohahlx 
true"  of  Walla  Walla  still  “then*  are  mam 
on  the  other  side."  From  Spokane  it  i- 
reported  "that  general  sentiment  is  litx-nd 
and  willing  to  hear  both  sides;  but  much 
criticism  of  Germany’s  treatment  of  the 
Belgians  is  heard.  The  Ka  ser  is  held  by 
many  to  lx-  responsible  for  this  and  for  tie- 
war.  But  the  people  of  Germany  have 
plenty  of  friends."  One  Tacoma  editor 
says  that  the  feeling  in  favor  of  tin*  Allies 
is  " less  pronounced  than  it  was  short l> 
after  the  war  began."  And  another  writes 
that  "lately  sentiment  has  change' I  very 
noticeably;  it  is  not  changing  in  favor  of 
Germany  so  much  as  it  is  taking  a  neutral 
ground." 

Finally,  from  Bellingham,  in  the  far 
northwest  of  the  State,  we  have  won  I  of 
an  islitor  who  is  a  German  supporter  and 
who  says  that  the  feeling  in  his  town  is 
"for  the  Germans!  Always.” 

In  Oregon,  also,  German  editorials  ami 
public  supixirt  an-  found  at  Kugene  and  « t 
La  Grande,  while  the  Allies  are  said  "to 
have  the  best  of  it"  in  Portland,  Albany, 
and  Grant’s  Pass.  In  Salem  we  hear  that 
"the  natives  of  the  belligerent  nations 
generally  favor  the  country*  they  have 
emigrated  from.  Americans  Mwm  to  lx- 
taking  no  sides;  but  more  expressions  of 
sympathy  for  the  Allies,  especially  the 
Belgians,  are  heard." 

The  fact  that  the  lineage  of  |xs>ple  in¬ 
clines  their  sympathies  more  directly  than 
any  other  impulse  is  remarked  by  a  San 
Francisco  editor  We  rend  that  "no  one 
could  answer  the  question  as  to  the  general 
sentiment  of  this  city.  San  Francisco  i* 
very  cosmopolitan  and  contains  great  nun- 
lx-rs  of  all  nationalities."  Another  view  of 
San  Francisco  concedes  that  perhaps  pro- 
Ally  sympathizers  are  in  the  pn-pon- 
deranef*.  Yet  it  is  admitted  that  the  "  Ger¬ 
mans  an-  very  aggn-saive,”  while  "tin* 
strong  Irish  element  seems  divided."  From 
San  Diego  we  hear  also  of  a  mixtal  popula¬ 
tion  making  a  mixed  public  opinion.  One 
editor  writes  that  "the  Germans  an1  loud¬ 
est  in  the  protests."  hut  deelan-s  that  nil 
sides  accuse  him  of  partiality,  altho  In*  is 
trying  to  lx-  neutral.  Another  San  De-go 
editor,  whose  pn|xT  supports  the  Germans, 
says  that  "at  first  the  community  was 
hostile  to  the  German  side,  but  that  it  is 
now  veering  and  seems  rather  to  favor  tho 
Germans."  From  ('hieoo,  Cal.,  the  n-|x»rt 
comes  that  the  Allies  an-  more  kindly  rv. 
garded.  In  Santa  Barlwa  we  hear  from 
one  source  that  the  city  is  "pro-Ally,"  and 
from  another  that  it  is  neutral.  Neutrality, 
moreover,  is  ascribed  to  Fresno  ami  to 
Bakersville,  because.  as  one  writer  nys, 
"we  an-  sin«*erely  for  world  p«iaoe,  and  wo 
consider  absolute  neutrality  the  first  in¬ 
ternational  duty  of  every  citizen  and  of 
every  newspaper  in  the  United  Stab-s  at 
the  present  time-” 
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“Lazy 

Student" 

Width  V 
Height  7* 

This  Uty  Page 
h*ts  turned  from 
his  duties  to  to  hot 
hr  finds  more  to 
his  liking.  He 
evidently  is  a 
great  book  lu\er4 
but  WO  fear  ike 
irJumes  Her  n 
about  him  are  the 
most  exciting 
novelettes  of  hrs 
time  rather  than 
the  r olumes  of  a 
student, 

.4*  exieptum- 
aUy  appropriate 
book  roik. 


"AR.TBRONZ"  $c=p° 

Book  Rocks 


Ini  pall 
PREPAID 


..f  tS#  B'*rrf#l|v»ry 

W«al»fthr  Mctu t* 


All  from  the  original  conceptions  of  the  fa- 
mous  American  Sculptor,  F.  Renfrew  Dean 

Unquestionably  the  grratest  value  ever  offered  ai 
this  price  from  the  point  of  beauty  and  usefulness 

“ Artbronz  ”  Book  Rocks  are  made  of  a  heavy 
bronze  seamless  deposit  over  a  baser  core.  They 
have  all  the  finish  and  durability  of  the  finest  bronzes 
at  one- tenth  the  price. 

In  addition,  we  guarantee  to  return  without 
question  the  purchase  price  if  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied. 

“Artbronz”  is  the  standard  of  perfection  and 
has  been  for  the  past  five  years. 

Our  suggestion  is,  if  you  live  in  any  one  of  the  cities 
mentionedbelow.  that  you  go  to  the  dealer  there  and 
see  these  Book  Rocks  for  yourself. 

If  you  are  not  convenient  to  any  of  these  stores, 
send  Money  Order  or  cheque  direct  to 
us  stating  the  Book  Rocks  you  desire. 

This  Catalogue  “Gift  Suggestions” 

WiH  aunt  you  in  make*  a  acWt-on  for  a  ®fi  or  me  in  vou r 
home.  Wutrratet  12  other  models — now  ready  for  dtnrkns 
bon— t«nd  for  H  today — 

Free  on  Request 

Jd  Address  Dept.  D 

K ATHODION  BRONZE  WORKS 

Katail  Department ,  5Ufh  Floor 

501  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


::  List  of  Exclusive  Agencies  :: 

Atlanta  Oa 

IWtr-H.  Mlfk.. 

*#w  fork  City 

N.  Hn  h  A  Bn4fe*v«tt. 

L  H.  k.u«  4  0.. 

linear  Mw’fc'.ey. 

Halfiitto**.  1M-. 

HuUkr  Br.4b*T*Co. 

Fol  Wayn*.  lad 
far m>I Mu<l lu  A  Art Hnf* 

TIi*  l  raft* in  an 

riil'adtliifeiia  I'a.  Wrtglit. 
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BircnlafKam  Ala. 
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J  riliii.  Hank  Company 

H.  M.  Jlilia  Bu-.k  *t..r«a 

hi  ad  Art  C«*in|»ai.r 

Chirac  in.. 

JCrwaek.  5.  J.. 

Saa  franeiam.  Calif* 

MAnaMdineMaOa 

raul  Cfcfar  A  CV. 

Cincinnati  Ohio. 

kr*r*  Art  Gallery 

SI.  Ixmia  If n. , 

Tb*  A  B.CkanaJr.a. 

Srw  York  City, 

fw-*iety  rtf  Apyilivrt  Aria 

C1erelA««t.  Ohio, 

|t  A  tman  4  0*. 

Wa.hmcl  n.  I»-  C 

The  K  «r  10 r  4  Word  <V> 

tWinf«<.n  Hr On, 

W.«|*»r'l  4  ihrup 

I>r- n rnr.  0**1«. 

ChA*.  yerlttimr'i  Sl»« 

H  fl  li'u  Hawaii. 
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“D'Artagnan" 

Width  5* 

I  (eight  9* 

Dumas' j  hero 
adventurer  is 
here  modeled 
into  a  man  as  i 
-fwe  might  pie* 
fure  h  i  m  , 
“alive,"  quick, 
his  foil  kroki  n  j 
at  hit  feet ,  and 
a  smile  on  his 
face.  Could 
nveask  a  more 
gallant  jigure. 


“Admiration" 

Width  5' 
Height  9' 

Certainly 
this  is  a  nude 
of  exquisite 
beauty  and 
grace.  The 
maiden ,  re - 
freshing  her • 
seif  at  the  dear, 
cold  pool*  has 
found  her  re* 
flection  one  that 
ts  pleasing , 
and  the  frog% 
in  its  admira - 
tion%  questions 
not  the  tres¬ 
passer. 


“Babyhood" 

Width  5* 
Height  6* 

These  tkr  rr  lit¬ 
tle  cherub-like 
figures  m  their 
pin  yfu  In  ess 
* could  tusk  (K er 
your  books,  if 
they  might,  hut 
the  chubby  hltle 

Xes  are  ru’.t 
to  keep  them 
uptight  foe  you. 
this  is  an  ex¬ 
quisite  piece  that 
all  should  like • 


“Gladiator” 

Width  4f 

Height  7" 

A  superb 
example  of  the 
physically  per¬ 
fect  man,  £r*. 
cry  muscle  in 
his  ^wonderful 
body  is  in  play 
to  hold  your 
books  in  place . 
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How  Does  The 

New  War  Tax  Law 

Affect  You? 

Arc  you  familiar  with  the 

provisions  of  the  new  War  Tax 

Law  just  enacted  by  Congress? 

This  law  applies  to  individuals, 

firms  and  corporations. 

• 

We  have  prepared  a  synopsis 
of  the  law  which  will  enable  you 
to  readily  determine  in  what 
respect  it  affects  you,  and  shall 
be  glad  to  supply  copies  upon 
written  or  personal  application. 

for  Booklet  jV-  /  40 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

140  Broadway 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $30,000,000 


SAFETY  FIRST  INVESTMENT  tttim 


U  moat  prmiparoua  —  haa  vr*mt+*t  wealth 
p«r  capita— of  any  *uto  in  tno  entire  U nion. 

OUR  GILT  KDGC  6  MORTOAOCS  ON 

CENTRAL  KANSAS  FARMS 
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Your  Money  Will  Earn  7  &8 
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“1  would  strongly  rec¬ 
ommend  the  Fits-U 
Eyeglass,  madam. 

It  is  certiinly  the  moet  becoming 
anil  also  the  ea»ie«t  to  adjust  cor¬ 
rectly.  You  scarcely  notice  the 
pressure,  yet  the  lenses  are  always 
held  firmly  in  the  right  position. 
We  have  found  the  Fits-lT  by  far 
the  moat  aati-factory  finger-picce 
rtwMinting.  It  five*  the  security 
of  »|>cctaclra  with  an  infinitely 
more  becoming  effect/* 

Ask  your  ocu- 
V  liat,  nptometnat 

(•fc  or  optician — he 

vi  i  \+ft  knows. 
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SAVINGS  AM)  Till:  WAR'S  COST 
COMPARED 

MYVKS  (ifYOT,  formerly  a  minister 
.  in  l  he  French  Cabinet,  reeently  made 
a  study  of  the  cost  of  the  war  in  Europe  in 
which  he  drew  a  compariaon  of  this  cost  with 
the  income  of  the  p*<ople  who  an-  engaged  in 
it.  Should  the  wur  last  only  three  months  he 
thought  the  numlier  of  men  in  anus  would 
Is-  3.4NMMKM)  <  Jermuns,  2.000.000  Austrians, 
or  5.000.000  in  the  ramp  of  France's 
enemies;  while  d.OtNI.OOO  Frenchmen  and 
4.000.000  Russians  would  oppose  them,  or 
7.000.tNN)  in  all.  without  reckoning  En¬ 
gland  ami  not  counting  the  smaller  units 
in  the  Balkans.  As  reported  in  the  New 
York  Time*  Annalist  h«?  then  said: 

"At  an  estimated  cost  of  12. .V)  francs 
($2.50)  per  day  per  head — which  is  rather 
too  optimistic— every  lighting  day  destroys 
fully  150.000.000  francs  ($30,000,000),  and 
six  months'  outlav  reaches  27,000.000,000 
francs  ($5,400,000,000). 

"The  capacity  for  saving  of  the  various 
nations  involved  can  lie  said  to  Is-,  annu¬ 
ally;  Four  billion  francs  for  France,  six  for 
(iemianv,  and  eiglit  for  England,  a  total  of 
18.UOO.UUO.OOO  francs  ($3,000,000,000).  or 
equal  to  the  cost  of  four  months’  warfare. 
But  lighting  nations  do  not  only  cease  from 
saving;  they  also  stop  paying  their  way. 
Losses  through  the  curtailment  of  produc¬ 
ing  power  can  he  estimated,  M.  (Juyot  finds, 
at  44.000.000,000,  and  the  damage  done  to 
human  machinery  he  appraises  at  18,000,- 
OUO.OUO.  or  a  gross  total  of  80,000.000.000 
francs  lost  to  capital  account,  which  nmy 
Ih-  reduced  if  a  certain  amount  of  produc- 
tion  is  kept  up  during  the  war. 

"Out  of  an  ‘active*  population  of  20.- 
700.000.  comprising  ,13,000.000  able-bodied 
men.  there  remain  in  France  after  mobiliza¬ 
tion  some  10.000.000  men  available  for 
•ssiuoinie  purposes,  without  reckoning  the 
women.  Commercial  paralysis  is  not  due, 
therefore,  to  lack  of  labor,  but  rather  to  the 
difficulty  of  transportation,  the  morato¬ 
rium,  and  so  on. 

"After  the  war  every  one  will  have  to 
n-huild  the  very  elements  of  one's  existence; 
the  reconstruction,  therefore,  will  la*  gen¬ 
eral.  The  fir-t  countries  to  need  Ikjitow- 
ing  will  be  those  which,  having  lost,  must 
pay  war  indemnities.  Enticed  bv  sub- 
stantial  remuneration,  hoarded  money  will 
come  forth,  and  a  gn  at  financial  movement 
is  to  la*  expected. 

"The  commercial  intercourse  liclw«-cn 
France  and  Germany,  amounting  to  2,000.- 
000.000  francs  per  annum,  may  somewhat 
abate,  but  it  will  not  disap|M-ar  entirely. 

"(Jn-at  Britain,  which  has  100.000,000.- 
000  francs  invested  abroad,  will  n-tain  her 
huge  ex|M»rting  |s«wi>r.  but  the  destruction 
of  Europe's  surplus  capital,  making  South- 
Amerienn  loans  very  difficult,  will  close 
up  many  outlets  to  European  exports  in 
general. 

"The  United  States  m-ed  not  worry.  Its 
Eum|ican  purveyors  will  send  out  all  the 
g!M>c|s  wished  for  in  exchange  for  dollars— 
sm-h  dollars  a«  are  hnmglit  into  the  State* 
by  the  present  good  cni|».  It  i*  true  that 
your  customs  authorities  value  at  $■''.000,000 
the  drop  in  monthly  receipt*  attributable 
to  the  war.  but  in  the  end  the  thing  must 
right  it  self.  England  w  ill  always  remain 
your  big  eustoiuer,  uiid  as  for  Germany, 
will  she  not  make  up  later  for  the  $08,000,- 


000  worth  of  eolton.  for  instates;,  wliieh  she 
can  not  obtain  during  the  war?" 

M.  (Juyot  added  that,  thanks  to  “the  hard- 
learmsi  economic  lessons  of  the  war."  the 
world  may  reckon  on  a  reduction  of  standing 
military  expenses  after  hostilities  and  on 
"  a  gnat  development  of  initiative,  thank* 
to  the  feeling  of  lasting  security  which  is  to 
replace  the  uncertainty  and  hesitation  to 
which  the  Kaiser's  policy  had  n-duced  the 
whole  of  the  world  for  many  a  year." 

NOTABLE  DECLINES  IN  IMMIGRATION’ 

Statistics  of  immigration  to  and  ••mi¬ 
gration  from  the  Unit**d  States  have  «*urn- 
tnonly  had  more  than  pausing  attention 
from  stmlents  of  economic  conditions.  I»- 
eaus<<they  furnish  guides  to  what  is  going  on 
l»oth  at  home  and  abroad.  "  If  affairs  over¬ 
sea  an-  adverse,  there  is  a  stnmg  tendency 
to  immigrate."  says  a  writer  in  HnuUlmt'*, 
and.  at  the  same  time,  if  matters  her*-  an* 
on  the  down  grad**,  emigration  ordinarilx 
increases.  Just  now  another  reason  f*»r 
closely  watching  these  statistics  arivs  from 
influences  due  to  the  European  War.  which 
should  *-aus*>  an  exodus  of  reasonably  large 
proportions  hocause  of  the  Htopimge  of 
transatlantic  traffic  from  certain  eountnew, 
ami  bts-aus**  of  calls  issued  by  the  warring 
nations  for  reservists  to  return  to  their 
colors.  From  figures  issued  by  the  Itun-uu 
of  Immigration.  UrndMtrtel'a  extract**  the 
following  information  on  conditions  »t  the 
present  time: 

“  For  tin*  first  month  of  the  Eurojs  nn- 
()ri*-ntal-Wnr  we  find  that  only  .>1.2:11 
aliens  arrived  in  the  United  States,  while 
.*>4,1 12  de|iarted.  making  a  net  Ions  of  2,*M 
in  otir  population  from  this  sour*-*-.  In 
other  wonts,  immigration  decreased  28. h 
js-r  oent.  from  the  preceding  month  ami 
04  jar  cent.  fn»m  August  of  1918.  while  fur¬ 
nishing  the  smallest  total  n*|s*rt«-<l  aims* 
January.  1912.  when' only  46.820  arrive*!  in 
this  country.  But  it  is  proUibly  mon*  sig¬ 
nificant  to  learn,  as  we  do.  that  emigration 
was  not  heavy,  the  number  departing  dur¬ 
ing  August  being  but  *>4.112,  showing  a 
decrease  fn>m  the  nrevious  month  of  *78 
persons.  In«l*-**d.  the  sum  given  oonljasis 
with  *l*-|mrtun-s  of  78,207  in  June.  -">".787 
in  May.  09,218  in  January  last,  and  .VS..V'7 
in  Dee«*n»l>er,  .sL98l  in  Novemlier.  .Vt.tttrt 
in  Oetola-r,  and  49.095  in  August  «*f  1918. 
So  it  will  Is-  seen  that  emigration  was  not 
remarkably  large.  .  . 

“  Examination  of  the  figures  giving  de¬ 
partures  ami  arrivals  by  raw*  shows  that 
10,708  more  Italians  went  «»ut  than  «*ame 
in.  southern  Italians  comprising  9,052  of 
the  total.  But  the  ebb  and  How  of  the  rn*-** 
named  are  always  strong.  _  On  balam-e 
this  country  also  lost  1 ,725  l*ol*-**,  2.825 
people  whose  nationality  is  not  s|**s-ifi.sl  in 
the  n-turns,  :UW  Slovaks.  253  Roumanians. 
4  Hi  Magyars,  1,305  French.  845  ('mat inn* 
ami  Slavonians.  1,315  Russians,  tiO  Dutch 
and  Flemish,  and  an  coual  numlwr  «*f 
Turks.  But  1.190  more  Irish  came  than 
departed,  while  English  immigrants  out- 
numltered  those  emigrating  by  1.-4I3.  and 
the  German  race  furnished  an  excess  in  this 
respect  of  1,045.  It  is  to  Is*  noted  that 
17.459  alien  emigrant  laborer*^  went  »*'»t 
during  August,  while  only  5.447  came  in. 
which  tlgur**s  convey  the  inference  that  Iie-k 
of  employment  was  the  im|M*lling  can-- 
Now.it  may  U-of  wrvic**  t*M-onii>an-th** 
nut  w  ard  an«l  inward  fl«»w  of  United  Stat*“« 
|  citizens  as  distinguished  from  that  of  aliens 
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over  a  period  of  month*.  The  following 
pvi'N  the  statistical  facta: 


ml 

ArruaU 

lkrmrtkf*M 

vttut  . 

38.92* 

36.721 

vVvn»iee 

Vu.uU 

gn.fftw 

•  tru^ber 

12.290 

29>96 

SnmUr 

IN.1U 

24.143 

irrrtnhrf 

17.011 

1\451 

m 

Juus rj 

I2.MI1 

SUM 

!**usry 

...  I8.SAI 

21.158 

1S.7U6 

IK.ISI7 

31.271 

34.970 

) tar  . 

17,75.1 

.V  M4 

ittr  .  . 

22.551 

46  726 

SW* . 

...  37.352 

J0.M3 

The  foregoing  figiu-'*  include  males  a* 
well  as  females.  This  table  gives  t  best  at  is- 
i  al  fact*  tis  to  immigrutinn  nnd  emigration 
curing  the  month*  of  the  years  named: 

Alim  AnimU 


mi 

ms 

ms 

m\ 

. 

44,7ns 

44.441 

35,453 

38.i6| 

**naty. 

44.675 

54.156 

45.5M* 

42.*24 

MiHl 

'22.621 

94.06* 

91.1*6 

*1.4*7 

s  . 

1 I9.HH5 

134.371 

99.*30 

9K.IW6 

1117.798 

1 37.282 

1  HAW 

145.561 

71.728 

174.381 

92,435 

71.019 

J*  . 

6H.377 

138.344 

76.101 

51.737 

ufm 

37,708 

136.190 

62.377 

50.110 

n^eibr.. . 

138J47 

105.811 

S3JS9 

154,140 

ina.jli) 

8S.4IH 

^wmhtr.. 

101.871 

94.739 

11 

iMabtr  ... 

95.3*7 

7SJS1I 

61.826 

Inal. . .... 

5*1.604 

1,3*7,11* 

i/mjis) 

7*2.545 

V ter**/  ArnmU 


mi 

ms 

l»)1 

mi 

tirv, 

*.442 

*.794 

8.387 

7.24.1 

Mr*r> 

9.242 

13.199 

9621 

*.870 

Med, 

In  M 

34.383 

19  761 

15.230 

e 

22.322 

3H.*h 

27  182 

I.\*4| 

19.082 

27.4:s» 

19.022 

14,714 

nr 

I3.:i8ft 

22.198 

13*10 

10.943 

A* 

II, ASH 

I8..UV* 

12.417 

9.989 

U**a! 

1 3.625 

18,475 

15.424 

13.242 

'20.441 

22.855 

14.194 

IMT27 

3M.2SS 

17.470 

12,380 

13.34* 

i:  wj 

i^nnhrf 

11*314 

11.293 

IfijiMI 

7otsl 

I13.*W 

229,684 

195.270 

154.989 

'imai  ueal. 

6Vi.il  *p 

I.816.VU1 

1.22  IASi 

937^414 

This  table  shows  the  number  of  aliens 
arriving  as  well  as  the  number  departing 


'Ijring  August : 

A 

lanu  4mna# 

1914 

19*3 

1912 

1911 

incursztt. 

37.708 

138, 1  His 

*2.477 

ao  no 

13.525 

16.475 

15.424 

M  242 

T«84i. . 

Ii'w  l*pmrt\*f 

51.231 

142,865 

97.HOI 

83.152 

<iunm 

3rt.:to; 

21.242 

25.725 

31.015 

N'fwefnucrsnt 

X4A06 

2SAVI 

20,710 

2o>9 

T  «Ul.#. . 

54,112 

49.098 

48,435 

63404 

1  ntt  jj.  pnfwlat'a 

•2A81 

94.580 

5U86 

I0A4-* 

"The  above  loss  of  2,881  for  August  of  this 
•>ur  aontfMte  with  heavy  to  fair  gains  in 
most  preceding  months,  exceptions  to  the 
_j!c  having  l*«*en  furnished  by  January  of 
■his  year,  when  emigration  exe«<ed«>d  im¬ 
migration  to  the  extent  of  Id, Otis  by  the  like 
:«»nth  of  1913,  at  which  time  there  was  a 
'Wrtwse  of  1,800,  and  by  DecemlMT  and 
Jdy  of  1912,  those  months  having  rrfleohd 
''«■*»  of  195  and  K.097,  respectively." 

COMMODITY  PRICES  LOWER 

In  the  course  taken  by  wholesale  prunes 
"f  ■•ommodities  in  Oetolur  the  notable 
'"■mures  were  sharp  drops  in  wheat  and 
provisions,  slighter  decline*  in  textiles  and 
fabrics,  some  advances  and  other  heavy 
•Mines  in  drugs  and  chemicals.  Mean- 
•hile  other  declines  below  the  sharp  breaks 
■'•<i>rdcd  at  the  close  of  September  «*  - 
1  urred.  These  were  in  metals  and  some 
mwellanvous  commodities,  such  as  india- 
rubber  and  hop*.  Wheat  advanced  sharply 
•iuring  the  month  in  consequence  of  heavy 
•tport-huying,  but  on  fn-er  offerings  weak- 
"ll,d  slightly  toward  the  clow.  Corn  and 
•*!'  likewise  made  advances  in  consequein'e 
"f  the  foreign  deituuid.  Provision-,  were 
"ri-gular,  and  on  the  whole  weaker  on 
:>heml  bog  receipts  and  poor  caah  demand. 
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It  s  the  Brains 


Y 


ou 


Don’t  think  of  a  Burroughs  as  a 
machine.  No  one  wants  a  machine 
if  he  can  get  along  as  well  without  it. 
But  every  business  needs  Burroughs — 
the  Brain.  The  machine  itself  is  just 
a  lot  of  wheels  and  levers.  The  Brain 
is  a  trained  servant  which  rendersprof- 
itahle  service  every  day  and  hour. 
Burroughs,  the  Brain,  gives  the  book¬ 
keeper’s  brain  a  real  chance  to  work. 
It  carries  the  burden  of  your  figure 
work — more  accurately  than  human 
brains — in  a  fraction  of  the  time — 
and  practically  for  nothing. 

IJ  We  have  trained  a  Burroughs 
Brain  to  do  your  kind  of  work.  There 
arc  many  different  kindsof  Burroughs, 
each  especially  adapted  to  a  particular 
business  neeth — of  smallest  merchant 
or  biggest  manufacturer.  Let  us 
study  your  business.  We  will  rec¬ 
ommend  a  Burroughs  which  will  take 
hold  of  your  work  with  the  specialized 
intelligence  of  a  highly  trained  clerk. 
This  preliminary  study  of  your  needs 
is  an  important  phase  of  Burroughs 
Sen  ice.  We  prove  what  a  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  will  do  before  we 
try  to  sell  you. 

We  have  a  department  of  System 
Service  which  helps  you  work  out 
better  business  methods.  Thousands 


of  a  Burroughs 
Buy 

of  business  men  are  using  this  valu¬ 
able  sen'ice. 

Our  Invention  Service  Depart¬ 
ment  keeps  97  men  at  work  studying 
how  to  make  the  Burroughs  more 
useful  and  less  expensive.  This  de¬ 
partment  has  succeeded  in  building 
into  even  our  SI 75  machine  several 
times  the  utility  we  were  able  at  first 
to  give  in  aS475  machine. 

*J  And  after  you  have  purchased  the 
right  machine,  Burroughs  Service 
continues.  There  is  a  Burroughs 
Sen  ice  Station  within  a  few  minutes’ 
or  an  hour’s  reach  of  nearly  every 
owner.  If  you  damage  a  machine, 
we  fix  it  immediately.  We  clean  and 
oil  every  Burroughs  for  a  year  free. 

And  back  of  these  Service  activities 
is  a  great  factory  and  organization, 
which,  in  a  sense,  is  an  active  partner 
to  Business  the  world  over.  The 
Burroughs  is  but  a  machine — 
Burroughs  Sen-ice  is  a  big  force  you 
need  in  your  business.  Tell  us  just 
what  are  your  business  problc ms- 
leaks — dangers — and  we  will  come 
back  with  practical  ideas  gleaned 
from  hundreds  in  your  own  business. 

Will  you  talk  this  over  with  one 
of  the  Burroughs  men  in  your 
vicinity? 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

49  Burroughs  Block,  Detroit,  Michigan  ’  iV.niT.kl'iv  ,"'1 

y+k*'*  #/  «ieW  hmtkkeefitmt  ma.kimfi.  /nO*C  tittimt  a AAtmg  am, l  toUuUftmc 

•  **•**.  •••*!«#  •k44tmg  -tmJ  mUltmt  Af>  Atper* mf  m,nlfh  i  m  49*  m,Ui»n » 

of  feature i  filO  to  ft}o  in  V  A.  %f  Ae\ trrj. 
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Western  Etectrk  ^eerr 

The  Name  Guarantees  It  u 


Here  it  the  right  Electrical  Washer.  Correctly  designed. 

The  revolving  cylinder  eends  the  hot,  cleansing  suds  through 
the  fabric  without  injury  to  even  delicate  laces.  Cost  of 
operation  ao  alight  that  it  need  not  be  considered.  Only 
proper  and  modern  way  to  wash  clothes,  whether  by  house¬ 
wife,  servant,  or  laundress.  Converts  wash  day  and  ironing 
day  into  one.  If  your  house  is  wired  for  electricity  and  y«u 
want  to  practice  domestic  economy — investigate. 

Learn  All  About  It  Without  Obligation 
Send  for  Illustrated  literature  and  plan  for  two  weeks*  Free 
Trial  io  your  own  home.  Write  for  Booklet  No.  61-D  •  Address 
nearest  houae  below. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  th#  8,000,000  "Bell"  Telephone# 

New  York  AilseU  China#  St.  Louts  Kanes*  City 

Bulakk  Richmond  Milwaukee  Indunapoln  QkUhoms  Gly  Oiaaftaa 

PhUddptiae  Sermnnah  Petoburfh  MxonreuJ*  R***1 

Banco  Cinemas! i  OmtUoA  Sl  Psul  Huwtua  L«  An#rh-« 

New OWos  *  EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 
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It  may  even  lose  the  lawsuit 


The  Literary 


Other  points  in  the  market  for  commodity 
were  set  forth  as  follows  by  Th.  Journal . 
Commerce: 


“Some  of  the  staples  worked  to  1uw«t 
basis.  Pork  provisions  dropt  from  high 
at  $23  on  September  >10  to  $22.'<0  at  th«- 
clotse  of  last  month,  while  coffee  declined 
from  .f)74*  to  .09?*;  refined  grunulat«-«l 
from  7.25  to  0.50.  In  the  same  list,  how¬ 
ever,  un  advance  from  .27  nt  the  clow  of 
September  to  /MJ  on  the  last  day  of  October 
was  noted  on  eggs,  and  sugar  90  cctitnf- 
ugal  advanced  from  0.27  to  6.50. 

“Gray  and  hrown  cottons  an-  now  l*-ing 
revised  downward  steadily,  Colored  «N»t- 
tons  an*  unchanged,  in  consequence  of  the 
uncertainty  of  dyestuff  supplies.  Japan 
silks  have  dropt  radically,  but  1  luliun  pnid«> 
loss  so.  Low-grade  foreign  and  domestic 
wools  were  in  strong  demand,  and  j>ri< •••- 
on  these  descriptions  went  up  sharply. 
The  feature  of  the  month  was  the  way  the 
local  market  was  cleaned  up  of  pulh-d 
wools  for  export  to  England  and  Canada. 
The  embargo  plated  on  wool  shipments 
from  the  British  colonies  upset  the  plans 
of  importers  who  had  arranged  to  ship 
direct. 

“The  drug  and  chemical  market,  which 
during  the  preceding  month  allowed  a  con¬ 
tinual  deelme  toward  normal  prices,  re¬ 
corded  further  declines,  with  only  a  singb 
advance.  Cod-liver  oil,  which  ruled  high  at 
$24  at  the  close  of  September,  elowtd  in 
October  at.  $10;  menthol  broke  from  pre¬ 
vious  months’  high  at  $4.15  to  $2.'.«); 
nit  ra'e  of  soda,  spot,  from  $2.15  to  $  I >. 
peppermint  oil,  bulk,  from  $2.35  to  $1.90; 
quicksilver  from  $1.05  to  90c.  The  ad- 
vaneo  noted  was  in  alcohol,  grain.” 


It's  plain  folly  to  risk  the  permanency  or  even  the  neat¬ 
ness  of  your  records  for  the  pitiful  savings  you  can 
make  by  using  poor  carbon  paper.  The  use  of 


TRADE 


MARK 


i*  the  one  sure  means  of  insuring  carbon  copies  that  will  be  legible,  and  legal  ev  idence 
//  need  be,  for  all  time  to  come.  Thanks  to  its  scientific  formula  and  smooth  surface, 
It  gives  off  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  carbon;  but  just  enough  to  make  the  sharp, 
distinct,  permanent  impressions  that  your  files  must  lave.  Always  uniform,  never 
changes  in  any  climate.  Most  economical,  because  one  sheet  is  good  for  100  clear 
copies.  Insist  on  MultiKopy. 

Write  for  FREE  Sample  Sheet 

H ana  Stab  Brand  TvrrwaiTtn  Ribbons  give  75,000  Impressions  of  the'  letters  “a"  and 
^  *V  without  eluding  type  so  as  to  show  on  the  paper.  Anj  dealer  can  supply  you.' 

3MR  F.  S.  WEBSTER  COMPANY,  334  Congresa  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 

Address  letters  to  Home  Office 

New  York.  114-1  IB  Liberty  Street  Chicago.  14  N.  Franklin  Street 

Philadelphia,  BOB  Walnut  Street  PitUbursk.  830  Park  Bids. 


“  WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNITIES 
LIE  AHEAD  OF  US" 

8.  W.  SlraUH  given  in  The  Inrentart 
Magazine  his  impressions  as  to  the  influents 
the  European  War  will  exert  on  condition' 
in  this  country.  He  Ituse*  those  impressions 
on  personal  observations  made  recently 
in  Europe  and  on  *' conversations  with 
bankers  and  government  official*  in  En¬ 
gland,  Germany,  Holland,  and  the  United 
States.”  His  outlook  for  this  country  i' 
optimistic  and  he  looks  for  an  early  end 
of  the  war: 

“  As  each  day  goes  by  1  appreciate  more 
fully  our  advantage*  in  this  country  at  thi- 
time,  and  begin  to  grasp  more  thoroughly 
the  wonderful  opportuuitieB  that  lie  ahead 
of  us.  I  am  going  to  state  my  conclusions 
first  of  all: 

“  First — The  war  will  In'  a  short  one. 
It  may  In*  over  by  1915.  EuroiN>’s  loss  in 
life  and  in  money,  disruption  or  trade  and 
of  finance,  pressure  of  poverty  and  hunger 
will  soon  bring  peace. 

“ Secondly— -Conditions  in  the  United 
States  an*  l>ound  to  improve  week  by  w*  .  k 
and  month  by  month  whether  the  war  i' 
ended  soon  or  not.  We  have  got  past  the 
first  shock  without  a  panic  or  a  breakdown 
of  business.  As  we  adjust  ourselves  to 
conditions  and  rally  our  forces,  we  an 
bound  to  see  a  constant  betterment  in  tin 
United  States. 

“  Thirdly — We  an*  not  at  all  likely  to  mc 
any  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
beyond  its  present  levels. 

“  Fourthly— We  may  expect  a  period  of 
somewhat  easier  money  before  long. 

“  Fifthly — This  case  will  In*  tremendously 
increased  when  the  new  Federal  H*wru 
system  is  put  in  operation.  This  will 
enable  us  to  transact  the  nation's  bu*tne*« 
on  a  smaller  amount  of  gold  than  was 
available  in  the  past.  Large  amount*.  of 
gold  will,  therefore.  In*  set  free  which  will  he 
available  for  use  in  the  international  money 
market.  We  will  undoubtedly  play  a  large 
part  in  financing  the  rehabilitation  "f 
Europe  when  the  war  is  o' 
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OR  THOSE  WHO  KNOW  THEM 

Wc  arc  anxious  to  secure  the  >p*r<-tiM 
services  of  bright,  wide-awake  bov*  every¬ 
where,  and  to  such  we  offer 


Clark  Heaters 

for  WINTER  DRIVING 


income. 


All  thiir  own,  ami  a  free  si  an  in  it 


In  Auto,  Sleigh  or  Carnage 

During  coldest  weather  a  Clark  Heater  will 
-tlwavs  keep  yutt  h  Arm  and  cozy.  It  tuppli** 
tlva  heat  without  flame,  smoke  or  smelL  We 

make  twenty  styles «if  th*x*hcater$-  from  90c 
to  $10.  M«"t  ot  them  have  attractive  carj  *-t 
c«>vers  with  lining.  They  tit  In  at  the 

feet  in  any  vehicle,  occupy  little  space  and  arr 
iiint  the  thing  for  real  comfort.  1  *»u  cannot 
bend  orhrak  them — they  last  forever. 

We  ffranuitee  that  T"«  will  be  aell  t.itifthcd  or 
vuor  fT>*H  ty  kki.l  L«c  friu*  de<L  A*k  >our«l*-nlpr 
for  a  (  I.  VICK  H HAIKU. 

H  ril#  f%w  utm pint  ftt*  tstslot — a  fmxu.it 
rWt  NiHf  tl*  H’Ayiwd  AGM  / 

Chicago  Flexible  Shwft  Company 

88  No.  La  5alU  St.  Chicago,  I*lm~w 


A  Business  Training! 

All  Free  of  Charge 
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“  Sixthly — The  wise  provision*  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  law  whii-h  permit  our  national 
hanks  to  open  branches  abroad  will  allow 
us  to  take  the  necessary  preliminary  steps 
toward  acquiring  a  much  larger  *han*  of 
South  America’s  trade  than  we  enjoy  at 
present.  South  America  is  now  in  a  serious 
tinancial  condition.  American  hanks  must 
he  prepared  to  finance  our  trade  with  the 
St«anisn-American  Republic,  which  will  be 
greatly  aided  by  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
<  'anal.  When  this  is  done,  we  will  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  vastly  inereased 
commerce. 

"Seventhly — When  the  war  is  over  it  will 
be  found  that  the  previous  balance  of  power 
in  Kurope  will  not  Is*  greatly  di*turl>ed,  and 
the  international  Ixmndarv -lines  of  July  80, 
1914,  will  not  be  radicaliv  altend.  Con- 
ditions  will  be  such,  in  this  res|M>et,  as  to 
help  the  world  to  get  haek  to  normal. 

"  Kighthly — The  new  spirit  of  cooperation 
iietwi-en  the  National  Administration  and 
American  linkers  and  business  men,  and 
the  elimination  of  the  old  feeling  of  ani- 
moflty  which  ha*  done  so  much  to  hold 
Iwck  the  nation's  progress  in  the  last  few 
w-ars,  will  do  mueli  toward  reestablishing 
prosperity. 

"Ninthly— The  next  fewyears  will  be  most 
prosperous  for  American  farmers  and  for 
all  industries  and  lines  of  business  based  on 
agriculture  in  this  country.  Even  if  peace 
u>  restored  and  Europe’s  armies  sent  home 
hy  spring,  the  harvests  of  1 9 lA  abroad  will 
he  much  below  normal.  Then-  will  lie  a 
great  demand  at  good  prices  for  American 
grains  and  food  product*  of  all  sorts.  Our 
production  will  be  greatly  in  excess  of  our 
domestic  consumption,  and  Europe  will  puy 
well  for  our  surplus.  The  prosperity  our 
farmers  w  ill  enjoy  as  a  result  of  these  eon- 
ditions  will  extend  to  all  rural  communities 
and  will  work  upward.  Iienefltiug  in  turn 
the  railroad*.  the  iron  and  steel  industries, 
farm-implement  makers,  and  ull  other  line*. 

“Tenthly  -It.  will  soon  la*  found  that 
the  increased  prosperity  of  our  industries 
helped  by  the  war  balance*.  or  more  than 
balances,  the  damage  to  those  whteh  have 
been  injured.  As  time  goes  on.  condition* 
in  the  latter  class  will  work  it  cun*,  and  this 
favorable  halnnee  will  steadily  and  rapidly 
increase. 

”  Eleventhly — An  important  factor  i*  that 
European  travel  will  lie  greatly  reduced, 
and  most  of  the  $.'UM),(NX),0IX>  annually 
-(lent  by  American*  abroad  will  remain  at 
home. 

••These  an*  my  conclusions,  liased  on 
my  personal  observations  and  on  conversa¬ 
tions  with  bankers  and  government  ofheials 
in  England.  Germany,  Holland,  and  the 
I'nited  States.  The  world  is  going  through 
a  momentous  crisis.  Blood  is  being  spilled 
like  water.  Billions  upon  billion*  of  dollar* 
of  property  an*  being  destroyed,  and  when  it 
is  all  over  and  done,  it  is  very  much  to  bo 
doubted  that  anv  nation  or  set  of  nations 
will  profit  greatly  at  the  expense  of  the 
other*. 

"Tli is  war  had  to  come. 

"It  is  based  on  hatreds  and  jealousies 
hat  run  back  scores  of  years.  The  crisis 
had  !w*en  near  for  a  long  time,  and  only  n 
•rivial  incident  was  ni*c»*«sary  to  touch  off 
'he  powder-magazine — indeed,  most  great 
wars  have  been  directly  caused  by  trivial 
incident*.  The  inner  governmental  eirch** 
of  the  great  European  countries  have 
known  for  some  year*  tliat  this  war  was 
coining.  Their  preparations  had  been  on 
a  scab*  that  has  brought  more  than  one 
Power  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  The 
war  itself,  with  its  colossal  destruction  of 
value*  and  of  life,  is  hurrying  the  nations  to 
financial  and  economic  ruin  at  a  whirlwind 
I  Hire.  This  destruction  is  on  too  vast  a 
^ale  to  last  long.  I  fi*el  quite  safe  in  saying 
tliat  the  nations  will  lie  exhausted,  worn 
out.  and  siek  of  slaughter  and  destruction 
l**f ore  Christmas.  Then  will  come  the 
work  of  jieace.” 


Protection 
and  Procrastination 

Protection — that’s  the  natural  tendency  of  every  careful  man.  Communi¬ 
ties  protect  themselves  against  fires,  robberies  and  other  crimes.  Cor¬ 
porations  protect  themselves  against  failure  by  sane  and  sound  business 
methods.  Firms  and  individuals  protect  themselves  against  different  kinds  of 
loss  by  insurance.  No  man  thinks  of  risking-firc  loss  at  home  without  pro¬ 
tection.  Most  men  carry  life  insurance — but  only  twenty  per  cent,  protect 
themselves  against  accident  or  illness. 


Procrastination  —  that**  ignoring  the  com¬ 
pensating  law  of  chance.  One  man  in  seven 
is  hurt  every  year.  Thousands  arc  disabled 
by  illness.  The  average  man  thinks  that 
most  accidents  occur  to  those  who  travel  and 
who  are  in  hazardous  pursuits.  That  idea  is 
wrong.  Thousands  ujn»n  thousand*  of  acci¬ 
dents  happen  in  the  streets  and  in  the  home. 
Most  men  think  they  will  escape  serious 
sickness— hut  sickness  comes. 

Protection  again xt  accident  or  illness  i%  every 
man’s  duty  .o  himself.  No  one  ran  afford 
the  cost  of  being  hurt,  nor  of  being  sick. 
The  oft-repeated  saving,  "I  can’t  afford  to 
be  sick/*  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  —no  one 
can.  How  are  you  protected  against  the 
temporary  loss  of  your  earning  capacity? 
How  will  you  finance  the  cost  of  being  laid 
up  }  If  you  should  be  injured,  if  vmi  should 
suiter  a  serious  illness,  would  you  reap  the 
compensation  of  protection,  or  of  procras¬ 
tination  ? 

The  Equity -Value  Disability  Policy  is  for 

any  man,  in  any  walk  in  life.  It  gives  the 


protection  s  need  at  a  cost  of  per 

thousand  if  you  arc  a  preferred  risk.  If  you 
should  be  suddenly  disabled  cither  by  acci¬ 
dent  or  illness,  your  weekly  indemnity 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  55.00  for  every 
51000  of  insurance.  For  protection  against 
accident  alone,  with  the  same  weekly  indem¬ 
nity  and  principal  sum,  the  cost  is  53.50*. 
per  thousand.  Here  is  real  provision  against 
chance  stealing  your  earnings,  a  salary'  while 
you’re  laid  up  if  you  should  be  overtaken  by 
a  sudden  jolt. 

It  will  certainly  pay  you  to  know  just  what  the 
Equity-Value  Disability  Policy  will  give 
you  in  protection.  It  w  ill  certainly  pay  you  to 
examine  it  and  see  for  yourself  its  many  ad¬ 
vantage*.  Know  its  full  import.  Know  just 
how  you  can  protect  yourself  against  time- 
loss,  against  money-loss,  against  chance  ami 
the  doctor’s  bill  for  a  lower  premium  than 
cither  pulh ies  pacing  the  ‘.une  principal  sum  and 

Xil  indemnity  lor  accidents  and  lllnes-s  any  • 
re  in  the  world.  Sijjn  and  mail  the  coupon. 
It  will  bring  a  'ample  Equity-Value  Disability 
Policy  or  Accident  Policy,  with  fill  I  information. 
Y<>ur  signature  involves  no  obligation,  of  conns. 


Maryland  Casualty  Company 

Baltimore,  Maryland 


•Thu  rate  awHcs  to  a’l  »tate«  excepting  North  (Carolina.  FWWta,  Malum.i.  •  l 

T<iav  Oklahoma  and  M  «vmri.  in  *lurh  tli#  rile  fur  t tie  Aquliy-Yalue  IMtehUlty  Polk* 
or  M  0>  i •€*  thousand  for  .undent  insurance  only  . 


TtiiMwr,  Arkansas, 
k*y  i*  $11.00  per  tliuu- 


Marylarul  Casualty  Company 
4  North  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Please  send  me  a  sample  Equity- 

Vmium  5  DiwJdily  !  P°licy  and 

information,  without  obligation 
on  my  part,  as  advertised. 


Nsmr 


Street 


City . State . 

Occupation  .  Age 


IKIVKt  IB  OBDCB 

By  A.  T.  Hcbofleld.  M.D..  M.R.C.8.R.  Tba  latest  con 
tnbuttoo  to  preventive  medicine.  Companion  Toluene 
to  the  author**  book.  •*  Kerre*  in  Disorder.  *  12in«>, 

I 'lot h.  XC  page*.  $1.10.  po-lpaltl 

FI  NK  k  W AON ALL*  COMPANY.  Pub*..  NEW  TORE 

LONG  LIFE  r.r.TT? 

Brief.  *lnple.  practical  rule*  f nr  eraryJ*j  Ilf*.  By 
Dr.  KinUlos.  12m<>.  dmh,  SlXDarf  b j  mail.  91^10. 

VUMK  *  WBtBALLS  COMPBBV,  IKB  VOBK 

In  Spite  of  WARS  and  Higher  Tariff 

ENUINEPEcJfT 


r  Per 
Carat 


M.And  hprp's  fk$a  rPA xnn*  W e Import Aaffroni the C 

[  ana  neres  tne  reason.  Earope-eUminate  the  watt 

leas  middlemen;  our  va«t  wile*  permit  small  ent  profits;  and  our  I 


» Cutters  of 
Bte  of  need- 

- .  -  - - .  I . .  cnonnotis 

stock  enables  us  to  continue  our  c*kl  famous  before-the>w&r  price;  in  spite  of 
^  stopped  import*;  In  spite  of  war-closed  cutung  establishments  J 

SEND  NO  MONEY;  No  References,  No  Deposit! 

Simply  tell  a*  what  diamond  and  mounting  you  prefer;  we  ship  it  at  oar  ex- 
JraSSSrSlJ?  pens#;  permit  fulleRt  examination;  all  without  obligating  you  to  buy.  This 
P-imKSu!  C”  Wan*  36  yaar-teauO,  enables  you  to  U4  befcie  paying  even  ono  cent! 

Our  real 

Money  Back  Guarantee 

SgUgSiiSS 


tOi 

191 S  D#  Las#  Batch  z~ 
Diamond  Book,  Fr##!  • \ 


No  **>- 

15D21  ff  carat  dis 

Cornetts  $12.00 


L.  BASCH  &  CO. 


$4$.75  No. 


Drpt.  I  IliSlaU  «nd 
Ouincy  3U..  Chicago 

m 


*  SetkhCV 
l  .lit  .  IK 


NO.  15D24  '• 

‘l^SSSJL 


Tk*CIiio. 

NO.  15029  SdUGolrl 
Cuff  Uikt.,-2  mi.  Pmr  >f  7f 
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To  Dealer* 


Kick*  Ufc 

Turn  Down  Your  Electric  Light 


With  a  Dim  a-lit?  y»»u  can  turn  d«»*n  voor  rl«H.1rn  light  juiik*  a*  nos. 
Itafcjvr,  y»m  had  rithrr  !•»  krep  v«*ir  Hmuv  m  da/knr-s-v  or  kr-rp  y<mr  electric 
httht*  at  lull  i<Urr.  Her?  totmrs  a  ck-vrt  attachment  fnr  dirmnmc  the  litfht 
-the 

DIM-A-LITE 

Give*  Five  Change*  of  Light 

Full-  Half — Dim  —  Night  Light — Out 


It  lit*  itu v  bmp  "T  current — Intu  any  v«<krt  —  nothing  t«»d«»  bit 
tmll  th?  chain  and  dim  your  light.  Wl»y  gi>  groping  around  m  the  dark 
when  you  have  to  get  up  in  the  m^hc?  No  need  t»»  Inim  full  current.  I’i-ui 
letiring,  turn  doun  your  clrctrir  lights  to  the  desired  *diade. 

Price ,  f 1.00  —  Unlimited  Guarantee 

At  electrical  supply,  hardware,  department  and  drug  stores  «»r  dlwl 
from  u\  if  >»»ur  dealer  can't  supply.  Write  fur  interesting  Un«k  N«».  21, 
•h*scrftiing  great  convenieiire  »•(  a  Ditn-a-llte  in  the  bathroom,  sick  room, 
nursery .  hallways,  etc, 

WIRT  COMPANY.  Mfr«.  and  Patentee*.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


A  Genuine  Comfort 

House  Slipper 

The  very  thing  lor  a  gill— *  unique 
aivl  iJiatiit*!  Hlljn.**v*  m**|r  of 
hJi  aiinle  hiKk,  heavy  lining*  »A*I  otter  Inc  trim¬ 
ming*  Tor  i*  artUtu allv  ihtWiitnl  with*  «4nn-.f  t«*<l*. 
1  «4ova.  n«h  tin*an  uiwl  *»ey.  Ml**#*'  anti  la*ti**«  Hir*. 

fj  %o,  men  •.!.•? 

Be  sure  to  mention  jmi  enlnr  dHml .  Write  lot 
our  booklet  ol  AdlroitUik  ChrUtmaa  novelties. 

E.  L.  GRAY  k  CO..  Berkeley  Sgurt,  St riiM  Lake,  H.  Y. 


Harriot* 

A 

UWr  I# 
lapHMM 


Ilf  f* 


P|  Or  Young  Men 
and  Marriage  — 

a.  It  D  .  LL  0. 

•a-t  Ik*  iUU  r*trn»rp*4r. 
i  fl.al  I  .»•«  |. .  •< f  .if 

k«<iU  »  ail 1 1 lag  aud  t*ra  f»' %J  fctr 
kr'iilh.,4  •«'  la  ILii  allraH.t* 


I  rit|u|u»  *  am**.  r|>tk  Uf  nii  f|  >0  t»ri. 
|«s  eilrt 

h..k  k  UagtiaHt  Uaipanv.  hl  R  I  *«rth  lit.,  lev  lark 


A**r»c*  rns , » a#r 


Happiness  Here  Below 

that  r/  /mtti  t*  cnirirat*  tfOmum  K«id  waiter  [hVot's 
*'  l.trvLi  Studied  ix  SnrdliALixr.  "  ft.io  pcatpaid 

from  FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York. 


M  H«b«t  i 

Tareyton 

'  London. 


*vovjvc 

Vl*T»$g 


‘ZTfaneb  Aometfiimg, 
admit  it  vault  jZtfie 

Sample  on  request 
Herbert  T«r*yton.5<iW.45'*St  NewYori. 


816  Pound 


CUaner 

Bpwdal  rrdorfd  fir  if*.  Ntw  Improve- 
inente.  Alaolutely  ruarar»U*d.  At  last 
A  vacuum  cleaner  ■  woman  can  handle 

k>  B 


Library  Cases 

Do  Not  Look  Sectional* 
But  They  Are 


You  Expect  More 


than  mere  utility  when  you  buy 
library  furniture.  You  demand 
beauty,  harmony,  and  richness.  You 
demand  the  advqjitages  of  sectional 
bookcases,  but  do  not  want  the  sec¬ 
tional  appearance.  Macey  Library 
Cases  do  not  look  sectional  but  they 
are.  They  are  built  in  period  styles. 

Send  for  our  style  book  with  sug¬ 
gestions  for  modem  libraries. 

The  Macey  Co..  1526  Division  Avenue.  SC. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich  .  Designers  and  Makers 
of  Library  Cases  and  Filing  Appliances. 


AUTCR  ATT 


GAINS  IN  OUR  SAVINGS  TO  FOI.IXW 
THE  WAR 

Whatever  the  post  of  the  European  War 
to  the  United  States,  through  lows  of  busi¬ 
ness.  wur- taxes,  etc.,  "it  will  not  hate 
been  in  vain,"  says  the  Boston  Stir* 
Httrean,  “if  we  learn  one  lesson  thoroughly 
— the  art  of  saving."  The  writer  adds 
that  "we  art*  a  younr  and  happy-go-lucky 
nation,  and  zest  of  youth  has  naturally 
not  impelletl  us  to  give  great  thought  to  the 
morrow.”  Our  natural  resourees  ha\«* 
lieen  so  tremendous  that  we  "have  always 
pulled  through  our  great  e  rises,  even  I  ho 
we  did  not  have  much  laid  by  for  a  rainy 
day."  In  this  respect  as  well  ns  some 
others  “we  have  differed  from  the  other  and 
older  portions  of  the  globe,  when*  thrift  is 
inborn."  Of  the  changes  due  to  war  which 
will  now  onforee  greater  economy  upon  us, 
the  writer  says: 

"For  a  century,  when  we  have  wanted 
to  build  a  railroad  or  finance  enterprises 
which  took  large  amounts  of  capital,  we 
have  turned  to  theOld  World — to  England, 
France,  or  Holland.  The  result  has  been 
that  our  foreign  cousins  have  accumulated 
billions  of  dollars  of  American  securities, 
the  interest  on  which  plays  such  an  im¬ 
portant  jMirt  in  that  elusive  and  mifeh- 
misunderstiKid  ‘balance  of  trade.’ 

"Now,  however,  with  the  enormous 
drain  on  the  cash  resource  of  our  erst  while 
contributors  to  the  material  side  of  our 
development,  we  must  be  largely  self- 
contained  when  it  comes  to  financing  new 
enterprises.  The  golden  stream,  for  years 
at  least,  will  1m*  sluggish  in  its  flow  toward 
the  United  States. 

"Had  we  more  thoroughly  aeiiuircd  t In¬ 
habit  of  saving,  we  could  look  with  more  in¬ 
difference  on  the  lowering  of  this  European 
reservoir  of  capital.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever.  man  for  man  we  have  been  slow,  r  to 
acquire  the  saving-habit  than  any  other 
nation  on  the  globe,  as  shown  by  the 
following  table  of  savings-bank  depositors 
per  thousand  of  population: 

.SwiurrUml 
bmnarlt 
Norway 

hwrdrn. . . . 

Hrlmuin 
Fnatf. ... 

Holland 
(icnaiav 
Kw  Ur*  1  . 

AuMrmha 
i*|M. 

Italy... 

I  uiUxl  Stair* 

Meanw  hile,  the  distrust  among  sa%  ing- 
hank  de|MKsitors  that  followed  thcoutbrvid 
of  the  war  has  |utsscd  away.  While  many 
depositors  served  the  banks  with  noth*, 
that  they  would  want  funds  at  the  end  o 
sixty  days,  few  availed  themselves  of  th.  i 
right  when  the  time  had  expired.  It 
fact,  it  has  been  said  in  savings-bank  cireb 
that  many  of  those  who  gave  the  ImviiW 
notioo  were  prompted  to  do  so  by  tin 
prominence  given  to  the  request  made  it 
the  savings-banks  bv  the  Superintendent  o 
Banking  that  they  enforce  the  sixt.v-da; 
elause  as  a  measure  of  precaution. 

Not  a  few  depositors  misunderstood  t  h 
action  of  the  Superintendent,  and  too 
alarm.  Thus  waa  brought  about  the  \  .-r 
situation  which  had  been  predicted  by  hh\ 
ings-bank  officers  who  in  vain  tried  t«»  di» 
sumle  the  Superintendent  from  taking  t  h 
step.  Some  of  the  banks  which  had  post, 
the  notice  in  compliance  with  the  r 

iutendent’s  nnjuest  paid  depositors  on  d- 
maml  when  wj  requested. 

According  lo  Thr  It  all  aireet  Journal.  I  ii 
banks  most  affected  by  the  sixty  -day  no 

ti.a-  were  thtts,-  lwatisl  on  the  East  S.«  1. 

L/1QIIIZ0Q  Uy  VjOOyl© 
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where  numerous  private  hanking  failures 
had  produced  a  feeling  of  distrust  among 
small  depositors.  Some  of  the  large  in¬ 
stitutions  in  that  district  received  notices 
for  the  withdrawal  of  several  million  dol¬ 
lars.  The  same  paper  adds: 

"At  the  present  time  the  savings-bank 
dc|KM<its  are  running  in  advance  of  last 
year.  The  closing  of  the  security  markets 
has  Iwen  a  considerable  factor  in  the  better 
showing,  as  many  savings  which  ordinarily 
would  have  gone  into  securities  are  now 
being  placed  in  savings-banks.  For  the 
-arne  reason  withdrawals  are  inclined  to  be 
lev.  than  a  v iw  ago.  Many  who  have 
i*cen  affected  by  prevailing  business  condi- 
•ions  aro  postponing  the  withdrawing  of 
funds  till  after  tin-  new  year  in  order  to 
Mvure  the  full  half-year's  interest  on  their 
account*,  and  in  the  meantime  an-  meeting 
present  needs  by  borrowing  of  (tanks 
and  trust  companies  on  pass-books  as 
collateral." 


AimsKasy  As 
Pointing 
Yoon  Finger 


Get  V 
Rid  of  £ 
Gun  Fear 


These  War  Times  Demand  It 


EVERY  gun-shy  mother  and  every  gun- 
shy  daughter  should  get  rid  of  gun  fear, 
especially  in  these  times,  which  make  idlers, 
who  in  turn  make  more  burglars  and  more  brutes. 

For  who  knows  when  they,  left  alone,  may  hear  M 
the  brute  monster’s  knock  at  the  back  door? 

Or  who  can  tell  when  the  dreaded  burglar,  know¬ 
ing  them  to  be  alone,  may  flash  the  terror  of 
his  light  and  mask  and  gun  in  their  helpless  faces? 

Out  into  the  bark  lot  with  your  family  and  a  funnies*  Savage  to¬ 
day.  When  they  discover  its  easy  aim  cracking  ten  lightning  shots 
into  the  bull’s  eye,  watch  their  gun  fear  change  inp)  shooting  en¬ 
thusiasm;  their  gun  hate  to  gun  affection;  their  burglar  and  brute 
terror  to  haughty  indifference.  In  other  words,  watch  them  get  rid 
of  gun  fear. 

The  Savage  shoots  two  to  four  more  shots  than  any  other  auto- 
matio;  shoots  only  one  shot  per  trigger  pull,  but  shoots  as  fast  at 
you  can  crook  your  finger,  and  is  as  harmless  as  a  cat  around  the 
house,  because  a  touch  or  a  look  tells  whether  it  is  loaded  or  empty. 

Get  a  Savage  and  get  your  family  "gun-broke”  in  the  back  lot 
today.  Or  at  least  send  for  free  booklet. 

SAVAGE  ARMS  CO.,  3211  SAVAGE  AVE.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Shots 


SPICE  OF  LIFE 


A  Brand  New 
Savage  Rifle ! 

This  .22  Tubular 
Repeater  has  all  (he 
original  Savage  fea¬ 
tures  —  hammerlcss 
trombone  action, 
solid  breech,  solid 
top,  side  ejection, 
etc.  Price  £12.00. 
Send  for  circular. 


I  nnecenjury. — **  Did  you  toll  Rinks  I 
was  a  fool?" 

"  No;  I  thought  he  knew  it." — I/arrard 
Lampoon. 


Oft-Traveled.— Willie — **  Paw,  why  is 
the  way  of  the  transgressor  hard?" 

Paw — "  Because  so  many  people  have 
tramped  on  it,  my  son.” — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


Thrift. — Buttons— "  Get  up!  Get  up! 
The  hotel’s  afire  !” 

Scottish  Gentleman — "  Richt.  laddie; 
but  if  I  do,  mind  ye.  I’ll  no  pay  for  the 
lied." — A  n  a  terra. 


SAVAGE  AUTOMATIC 


Hi*  Busy  Day.—"  What  is  that  letter?" 
a-ked  the  busy  nu-rehant. 

"  Answer  to  your  letter  to  a  young  lady 
pro(x»*ing  matrimony.  Replying  to  your 
•  •steemed  favor,  the  young  lady  declines." 

"  Hum!  Send  her  our  follow-up  form 
No.  17."— P  uric. 


Doubly  Unfortunate. — Old  Lady  (com¬ 
passionately) — “  Poor  fellow  !  1  suppose 

your  blindness  is  incurable.  Have  you  ever 
»en  treated?" 

Blind  Man  isighingj  -**  Yes.  mum.  but 
riot  often.  'Tain’t  many  as  likes  to  be 
k's-n  going  into  a  public-house  with  a  blind 
r-  ggar.  ’  * —  Yale  RrronL 


oix  out  or  seven  nre  insurance  companies  either  tail  or  retire. 
Every  big  conflagration— like  Boston,  Chicago,  Baltimore  and 
San  Francisco — takes  its  toll  of  the  companies.  Even  the  ordi¬ 
nary  routine  of  meeting  daily  obligations  is  too  great  for  many 
to  withstand. 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  pays  losses  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  $3,000  every  hour  of  the  working  day  and  has  paid  $  I  70,000.000 
to  its  policy  holders  since  it  was  founded  in  1810.  Its  meets  all  honest 
claims  fairly  and  promptly. 

The  Hartford  agent  in  your  town  will  put  you  in  touch  with  expert  // 
fire  insurance  service.  He  will  justify  the  confidence  you  place  /  T 
in  him  when  you  tell  him  you  want  the  absolute  protection  of  /  Hart 
the  Hartford.  /  Fi 


A  Ray  of  Hope.— The  Family  Man— 
TIm.*  cost  of  everything  i*  increasing  at  a 
•rrible  rate.'* 

The  Military  Expert — '*  Not  every- 
lung.  According  to  statistic*  in  former 
rare  it  cost  $10,000  to  kill  a  man,  but  now, 
*ith  improved  ordnance  and  ammunition, 
it  can  be  done  for  one-third  of  that." — 


Anxious  for  News. — He  had  waited 
thirty  minutes  for  a  slow  waiter  to  bring 
his  dinner. 

"  Now,"  he  said  to  the  waiter.  "  can 
you  bring  me  some  cheese  and  coffee?" 

"  Yes,  sir;  in  a  minute,  sir.” 

"  And."  continued  the  diner.  "  while  you 
are  away  you  might  send  me  a  postal-card 
every  now  and  then.” — H'oman'*  Rome 
Companion. 


Nobody  wants  a  fire. 
We  have  a  booklet 
that  tells  how  to  pre¬ 
vent  it.  Send  for  a  free 
copy.  Use  the  coupon. 


Addrsu 
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Operating  Problems  for 
Motor-Truck  Owners 

Makers  and  owners  of  motor-trucks  are  making  mutual  progress  toward 
placing  this  new  transportation  system  on  a  sound  basis.  Manufacturers  arc 
eliminating  unbusinesslike  sales  practises  and  standardizing  their  output. 
Owners  are  studying  operating  efficiency  and  running  their  vehicles  in 
accordance  with  scientific  principles.  All  of  which  is  paving  the  way  for  tin- 
great  future  of  the  commercial  motor  vehicle. 

Many  purchasers  of  motor-trucks  are  still  prone  to  put  too  great  a  burden 
of  responsibility  upon  the  truck  makers.  Many  of  these  owners  exact  too 
much  of  the  truck  and  too  little  of  thcmselvrs.  They  demand  and  receive 
a  highly  perfected  machine,  hut  in  many  cases  they  tad  to  demand  correct 
use  of  this  machine  in  daily  service.  When  this  happens,  the  truck  and  its 
makers  are  blamed. 

Some  of  these  deficiencies  in  operating  methods  were  the  subject  of  help¬ 
ful  discussion  at  the  recent  convention  of  motor-truck  makers,  dealers,  and 
owners  at  Detroit.  Some  of  the  points  brought  out  at  this  assemblage  should 
receive  the  careful  attention  of  every  motor-truck  owner. 

Of  particular  interest  was  tbe  discussion  of  loading  capacities  and  loading 
space.  It  w.is  shown  that  there  is  much  guesswork  or  total  ignorance  among 
owners  about  load  weights.  The  experience  of  a  Philadelphia  department 
store  was  cited  as  an  illustration  of  incorrect  relation  between  truck  capacity 
and  weights  carried.  In  this  instance  it  was  a  case  of  underloading. 

The  truck  employed  by  this  firm  for  package  delivery  weighs  4000  pounds 
with  a  rated  load  capacity  of  .<000  pounds.  Investigation  showed  that  the 
loads  range  from  800  pounds  to  a  maximum  of  1195  pounds.  This  maximum 
is  reached  only  with  the  body  packed  absolutely  full.  Thus  the  total  weight 
moved  with  the  maximum  load  is  5195  pounds.  Of  this  the  “payload” 
represents  only  23%  of  the  total  weight;  the  ”  deadload,”  77%.  Moral: 
this  truck  is  cither  much  too  big  for  its  loads  or  its  body  is  not  designed  to 
permit  of  adequate  loading.  Consequently,  its  operation  is  economically  in¬ 
sufficient.  Another  motor-truck  engaged  in  carrying  candy  stock  in  New 
York  was  found  to  be  handling  an  average  “payload”  of  22  3  10%,  its  non¬ 
paying  load  being  77  7/10%,  while  another  vehicle  owned  by  the  same  firm 
only  18  8/10%  “payload”  and  81  2/10%  “dcadload.”  Gross  oversize  is 
faulty  just  as  undersize  is  disastrous. 

It  was  shown  that  owners  give  too  little  attention  to  body  dimensions  and 
design,  loading  spaces  often  being  inadequate. 

Great  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  necessity  of  adequate  tiring.  A  vital 
point  in  relation  to  load  distribution  and  tire  wear  was  disclosed  in  this  part  of 
the  proceedings.  It  is  found  that  while  the  weight  of  a  vehicle  and  load  may 
be  within  safe  tire  limits,  the  practise  of  carrying  heavy  weights  far  back  upon 
a  long  overhang  is  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  rear  tires. 

The  worst  enemy  to  the  successful  operation  of  a  motor-truck  was  de¬ 
clared  to  he  the  careless  driver.  A  foundry  company  in  the  West  entrusted 
a  first-class  truck  to  an  irresponsible  driver.  Within  six  months  the  machine 
had  to  be  returned  to  the  factory  and  rebuilt.  When  the  truck  was  received 
back,  a  careful,  reliable  driver  was  put  in  charge.  Under  his  handling  the 
truck  has  been  operated  nearly  four  and  one-half  years  with  almost  no  repairs. 

Since  the  pioneer  motor-trucks  made  their  appearance,  The  Digest  has 
been  intensely  interested  in  the  development  of  this  new  factor  in  commercial 
life.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  commercial  motor  vehicle, 
to  influence  manufacturers  and  merchants  in  behalf  of  its  introduction,  and 
to  advocate  efficiency  methods  of  operation.  To  this  end  we  shall  continue 
to  publish,  as  wc  have  in  the  past,  information  and  suggestions  which  may  be 
helpful  to  motor-truck  owners. 

To  those  who  do  not  at  present  own  a  truck,  but  could  operate  one  to  advan¬ 
tage,  wc  shall  be  glad  to  extend  the  services  of  our  Motor-Truck  Department. 


Motor-Truck  Department 


Recognized. — Kiik — ‘'The  nailer  is  hang¬ 
ing  around  as  tho  he  expected  something." 

He — "  Oh,  ves:  he's  a  tippieal  waiter.'* — 
/* rondenct  Journal. 

Careless.  “  How  did  the  cashier  of  your 
hank  get  into  jail?  ” 

"  Left  the  *»*  off  simulation.”  -  Phila¬ 
delphia  Ledger. 

She  Knew  Him. — "  You  won't  oIijm-i  || 
1  goon  with  this  embroidery*  while  we  talk 
will  you.  Mr.  Boreham?  I  always  think 
that  one  should  keep  one's  mind  occupied.' 

-Life. 


Wrong  Cue. — Aixieicnon —  *'  Do  you 
think  two  can  live  as  cheaply  as  one.  Miss 
Simpkins?  ” 

Mian  Simpkins  (cage-ly ) — **  Yen,  Al¬ 
gernon.  yes  !  I  eerluinly  do  !  ” 

Algernon —  "How  sad!  And  still 
women  think  they  are  menially  qualified 
for  the  ballot." — Judge. 


Obliging.  Visitor 'at  seance) — “I  want 
to  talk  with  Mr.  Brown.” 

Attendant— "  What  Mr.  Brown?” 

Visitor — "  I  can  not  remember  his  first 
name,  but  he  is  only  lately  deceased." 

Attendant  {formerly  a  depart  men: - 
store  workeri — “  Please  show  the  gentle¬ 
man  some  of  the  latest  shade*  of  Browns.” 
— Harper’ t  Weekly. 

Then  War  Was  Declared. — Biuuus 
“Wo  are  coming  around  to  see  you  the 
evening." 

Gluons — "  That’s  right;  hut  do  me  n 
favor,  old  man.  Don't  let  your  w  ife  weai 
her  new  fall  suit;  I  don't  want  my  wife  t< 
ace  it  just  now." 

Briook — "Why.  man  alive,  that's  just 
why  we  arc  coming." — boston  T ranscript 


Not  Needed.  -Two  collage  students  wer» 
arraigned  before  the  magistrate  churg.s 
with  hurdling  the  low  spots  in  tho  road  ii 
their  motor-ear. 

**  Have  you  a  lawyer? "  asked  lie 
magistrate. 

"  We’re  not  going  to  have  any  lawyer.' 
answered  the  elder  of  the  Students 
"  We've  decided  to  tell  the  truth.”  —  ,Y«  >. 
York  Time*. 


Courtesies  of  War. — The  wife  of  Genera 
Met/.inger.  a  distinguished  French  oftiee 
whose  son,  a  captain  in  the  army,  wn 
recently  wounded,  was  traveling  fron 
Switzerland  to  Ixirraine. 

She  overheard  a  conversation  betweci 
two  German  officer.,  during  a  rain-storm. 

One  said:  “  Oh,  I  left  my  umbrella  at 
hotel  in  Baris.” 

The  other  replied:  “  Never  fear;  yo 
will  be  able  to  go  and  get  it  next  week  " 

"  Pray  do  not  trouble  yourselves.”  it 
temipted  Mine.  Met  linger;  "my  non.  wb 
is  a  captain  in  the  French  Army.  « i 
undertake  to  bring  it  to  Berlin  himself.” 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Blaming  Miinsterberg.  — Dad  (from  th 
hall) — "Why.  Marjorie,  how  dim  the  ligh 
is  in  here !" 

Freddy  (the  fiance  not  a  college  grail  war 
in  vain)  "  Yes,  sir.  Professor  Munster 
berg  has  a  theory  that  brilliant  I  ’ 
numbs  the  intellect.  We  an  ent 

ing  to  find  the  degree  of  illu  b* 

which  the  attention  is  kept  v  •  ...  tla 
mental  functions  active."  J i 
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No  Hesitation.—"  Don't  you  think  that 
Muscovite  onslaught  is  awful?” 

"  I’ve  never  tried  it:  can  you  show  me 
the  steps?” — t 'ha parol. 


Plymouth  Furs 


Situated  at  ^ 
the  center  of  y~ 
the  fur  hear- 
ing  region  ■ 

America,  we  ' 
able  to 

^ Pv 

v.  lion.  c  pelts 

of  each  catch.  '! 

skillful  artisans  ^^Mr\ 

new  and  original  j^H  f 

styles.  They  are  ;^:-T 
sj-*ecially  designed  'Wy  ;  ;■ 
forwomen  of  refine-  it 
merit  and  for  that  ■  Wt 
reason  Plymouth  wMJ’j 

Furs  are  favorably  ^Kf 'i 

known  throughout  ^m/ 

the  whole  country.  j-'y 

Portfolio  Jjf 

H  Free 

If  you  will 
let  tit  know  ihe 
kind  of  fur*  you 

are  considering,  w  e  sluill  be  gLd  to  send 
Portfolio  H  free.  This  portfolio  con¬ 
tains  superb  photograph*  of  actual  fur* 
and  will  give  you  a  good  idea  of  our 
styles  and  prices- 


Patriotism. — ••  VVho’n  yoh  foh,  Sam? 
Dr*  French  or  de  (lermans?" 

“  Ah’a  fob  de  French,  oh  <-o’se.  Ain’t 
Jack  Johnson  a  Frenchman ?** — Columbia 
Je*trr. 


mam 


Happy  Im. —  these  things.  said  a  real 
Mm.  Twiekemburv  Mt  thi<  Mohonk  Con¬ 
ference,  ”  have  mitigated  constantly  against 
the  advancement  of  tin*  Indians.” — 
Christian  Heijistrr. 


Not  Fatal.  Ko\t>  Motii hr  (proudly)— 
"  An' do ye  no  think  'e  hioks  like  ’in  fait  her?’ 

Sympathetic  Nkimibor  (cheerfully)— 
“  An’  niver  ye  mind  thot.  Mrs.  McCarty 
so  long  as  Vs  "ealtby.”—  Hannrd  himpoou 


Ue e  it  every  day 

AS  a  wash  and  dressing  tor  superficial 
,  cuts  and  wounds,  Litterine,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  ten  or  twenty  part* 
of  boiled  water,  will  be  found  very 
efficacious.  Physicians  use  l.isterinr  as 
the  raft,  non-poi'onnua  antiseptic. 

Do  not  accept  an  imitation.  The  original 
Listerine  is  safest  and  best.  Other  uses 
given  in  folder  wrapped  around  the  bottle. 

AH  DmuMt  5*11  L iOr film 
LAMKRT  fHARMACAL  COMPANY,  St.  U«i.  Ms. 


A  Substitute. —  Dcprkmt  Lvntokr  — 
”  Have  you  any  prussic  arid?” 

Waitress — “  No.  sir.” 

Dkpmkmt  Lc.schkm  “Then  bring  me 
one  of  your  steak-and-kidnpy  puddings." 
-Tit-Hit*. 


Making  Sure.— Maid  (knocking  in 
the  morning)-  **  Madame,  I've  forgotten 
whether  you  wanted  to  1m*  waked  at  seven 
or  eight." 

"  What  time  is  it  now?" 

"  Flight.” — Lumtige  Hlatlrr. 


Difficult. — "  Why  doesn’t  the  policeman 
pay  his  fare?"  inquired  the  old  gentleman 
on  the  twopenny  tram,  observing  that  no 
money  parsed  between  the  constable  and 
the  conductor. 

*'  Well,  you  know,  sir.”  explained  the 
conductor,  ”  you  can't  get  twopence*  out 
of  a  copper." — Tit-Hit  it. 


B  Requires  less  than  half  the 
furl  and  give*  #5  ♦  the 
heat  uniformly  into  thr  finun 
instead  of  l$'i  given  by  all 
other  grate*. 

Burnt  any  kind  nf  fuel. 
Krept  fire  over  night. 

-ssrr::; 

at  new. 

-  Will  heat  upper  or  adioin- 

in*  room*  in  addition  to  thr  room  in  which  it  i*  in*t ailed 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  returned.  60.000 
no*  in  ute. 

RATHBONE  FIREPLACE  MFC.  CO. 

5611  Clrd#  Park  Art.  Grand  Rapid*.  Mick. 


PLYMOUTH  FUR  CO. 

126-156  Plymouth  Building 
Minneapolii  Minnenota 

(  The  Fur  Center  of  America) 


Brought  Home. — A  |>arty  of  tourists 
were  going  through  a  small  town,  having 
the  time  of  their  live*,  laughing  nnd  joking. 
One  of  them  thought  die  would  have  some 
fun.  und  ealled  to  a  little  girl  standing  near, 
"  Are  there  any  shows  in  town?”  To 
which  the  little  girl  answered,  "Only  the 
one  you  people  are  making." — .1/  in  nr  sola 
Minnehaha. 


U/illTCn  HICK  Write  for  U«  of  Inventions 
TVAnlLU  IUlAO  Wanted.  SI. 000.000  in 

prize*  o (feted  lor  invention*. 
Our  four  books  sen*  her.  Patents  secured  or  fee  returned. 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  k  CO..  7S9  Ninth,  Waskisitoo.  D.  C. 


The  D.  A.  R.  in  Mexico. — "  Who  is  that 
haughty-luoking  dark  lady  on  the  right  ?" 

"  That  is  Sefiora  Juarcz-Torreon-Va- 
rauza-(Juillu.  of  Mexico." 

“  And  what  am  all  those  Itadges,  but¬ 
tons,  and  medals  with  whieh  she  is  almost 
covered?" 

*'  Why.  she’s  a  Daughter  of  Three 
Hundred  and  Twenty-nine  Revolutions !” 
— J  ‘utijr. 


w  Hrerr  man  i»t*l  woman  will  wrlroBW  an 
ortuune ti  1*1  desk  and  paper  wcwlit  User 
motacter  for  U*  office  or  home.  Our 

tr-  D.sk 

fyeOS  Tk.rmom.f.r 

mm  am.  _ 


Incurable  Grief.— All  the  work  was 
mapiMsl  out  for  the  new  charwoman,  but 
alsiut  the  appointed  time  she  arrived  in 
tears. 

"  My  poor  'usband  was  shot  in  the 
battle."  she  said.  "  and  Vs  passed  away.” 

The  employer  was  all  sympathy,  gave 
the  widow  the  half-crown  she  ought  to 
have  earned,  and  did  the  necessary  work 
herself. 

The  next  day  she  met  the  neighlxjr  w  ho 
recommended  the  woman,  and  said: 

”  You’ve  heard.  I  suppose,  about  Mrs. 
W.’s  husband  being  killed?” 

"  Yes."  said  her  friend.  "  But  she 
ought  to  have  got  over  it  by  now.  It  was 
in  the  Boer  War." — Tit- Hit *. 


aru  «  f  the  haDaf  InAJfeui* 

m  to  k«nta  being  a  and  aaI- 
UTI  AND  KICK  DIE  IN 


DANYSZ  VIRUS 


■0W  MITCH  TO  T7KK  k  «n  .H  heem.  1  •£»&««*»*  •tjdmwil* 
I. Ibl  MthM.  Ome  In  Iwn  •Lmmn  lnw,  f.  U'f*  «*'•  * 

f  .  m*ch  »»  lR.npiw.  HlCB 

V*,r+U:  three  *****  la.»  H  *X 

Vitus  LIMITED.  IRC..  72-H  Free*  Streep  NEW  TORE 


36  Warren  Street 


by  Google 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


T ravel  and  Resort  Directory 


Winter  Trips 
and  Cruises 


HAVANA 

Interfiling  and  restful,  because  ol 
the  laic  mating  charms  of  tropical  life 
and  climole.  Excellent  hotels. 
Saibafi  from  New  Y ock  each  TWwUy 

■»d  Saturday  •«  aooa.  Thrwafh  fairs  »o 

Me  <4  Pm**,  Saabaflo.  He 

NASSAU 

In  the  Bahamas,  offers  many  attrac¬ 
tion!  as  a  Winter  Resort. 

Balmy  c  lira  air,  charming  social  life, 
golf,  bathing,  boating,  trnrua.  polo, 
motonng,  etc. 


Of her  atlrotlnw  sAorf  fn_ - 

mi  W  raiu.  W'rte  fmt  hmokbi. 

ntw  YORK  A  CUBA  HAIL  S.  S.  CO. 
<War4  Lias) 

Geweral  Othce*.  Pier  14.  E  R  .  New  T#rk 

-Mr  to  any  railroad  ticket  office  or 
.  i  t  Non  ied  lourtM  agency. 


i  and  crates 


m  gait*  tcimr  new  knnwirdgr  f mm 

•d  Inctirmary  every  day  iliTough 
•fe-  it  (i  il^n  turn  il  over  u>  tat 

•  t4i$r  ***«/!/ 


yv  r.MMkr  *  Ormtal 
yl  m  m  s  N.C*.  Fr.,.»l5..l- 

1*1  Wm  m  ***.  i.i...  cn... 

ialp£ 

CUNARD  LINE.  21 -24  St.t.  St..  N.Y. 

Go  At  My  Expense 

to  California.  Panama.  Alaska  or  Fa  rope 
t>y  organising  a  party.  California  Tours. 
i:S5up.  Established  1000 

n  NBCOCK  S  TOURS 
HU  Dean  Street  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


South  America.  Panama  Canal.  Alaska. 
San  Francisco  Exposition.  Booklet  ready. 

Ttmyk  Yean.  149  Trsraeat  Strsrt.  Rested  Ham. 


m  u F  A  l  OF 


UniversityTravel 


1  he  I  wo  America*  mm  have  opportunity 
lor  acquaintance  and  occa*H4i  lor  Headship 
A  w..nHrrtui  tour  of  90 
SOUTH  <U>*  in  the  Continent  of 

A  MCDIf  A  Romance,  of  Opportu. 

AMt  Kit  A  VJty*  «>fk.tn'rniat,nnal 

■  Irate  Sul  to i  Jam-ary 

wain  »oa  IThlftiRi  with  Eaipb  I  Tewle. 
If  TRINITY  PLACE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


—YOUR  1915  VACATION— 

Slum  Id  be  *prpt  In  'he  hr.au  t  if  ul 
State  r*f  Washington— mntinuinti. 
forests,  streams,  inland  sea*.  lake*, 
go«Kl  mad*,  equable  climate, 
refreshing  night*.  Write 

I  M  HOWELL.  Smvlinr  o#  State. 

I  Viit.  H. Olympia.  Wash.,  foe  gBrajre 
fully  illustrated  Tourist  Guide.  Free. 


JA  DA  M  THKLttDor 
A  r  A  Ib  tmk  aiHtii  in 

Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  are  closed. 
M’ky  mot  go  to  Japmnt  For  Information  write 

THE  JAPAN  SOCIETY 
IBS  Broadway  Now  York  City 

The  R«kl  Latin  Quarter 

Racy  *krtche*  ol  life  and  diameter  in 
the  fanvm*  Bohemia  ol  Pans.  By  K 
BsiKSi  sv  Smith  With  Iso  ihawtngi  and 
|  camera  snap  iholi  by  the  author,  two 
caricature*  Dy  Sancha  and  watercolor 
If.Miini.inr  In  F  Hnpklnton  Smith. 

.  l2mo.  i  l«»th.  J1  30  Funk  &  W agnails  Com¬ 
pany.  Pub*  ,  New  York. 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 

I  PATENTS  THAT  PRUTfciT  AND  PAY, 
Advice  and  booki  tree  lltgntH  references 
Rett  result!.  Promptness  assured.  Send 
•  krtcli  or  model  lor  tree  search. 

Watson  E~  On  « man.  Washington.  D.  C- 

TYPEWRITER  BARGAINS 

LARGEST  STOCK  Of  TYPEWRITERS 
in  America.  All  makes.  Underwoods.  L.  C 
Smiths.  Remmctons,  etc.  |  to  |  Mbs  prices 
<many  Icssl  Rented  anywherc.appN ing  rent 
on  price.  Pint  class  reuuilt  machines— rent 
one  and  judge  on  thc*«  most  liberal  terms 
Wnte  lor  <  au log  1 25.  T ypewnter  F.mponum 
,  <Fstab  19*2),  34  14  W.  Lake  St. .  Chicago. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

SALESMEN.  —  Side  Line  Electric  Sign; 
flash e*  chanxeaMe  wording  in  radiant,  spark 
ling  beams  ot  colored  He-  * •*  .outselling 
everything  at  1 16.  term*  •  *>  d  iya.  A  mar  - 
mg  prohta  Flash trk  Vk  N  .* ks,  Chicago. 


REAL  ESTATE-FARMS 

THE  LAND  ol  MANATEE — on  South 
Plot  ida  ’*  attractive  Gull  Coast.  An  in  dr  pend¬ 
ent  income  I  mm  a  small  cultivated  area  in  the 
HEART  at  FLORIDA'S  FROSTPROOF 
FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  GROWING 
DISTRICT.  Oranges,  grape! iui t  crifiy, let¬ 
tuce.  tomatoes,  ripcnuig  under  a  Winter 
bring  big  returns.  Tliree  and  lour  ctd|»*  <» tv 
came  laud  each  year.  Growing  season  IV) 
days  Beautiful,  t-mcressive.  little  cities  sn  h 
every  advantage.  Heritable  people  hornet l  v 
from  all  parts  ol  United  States  IVightlui 
climate  rear  round.  Our  64  Page  illustrat«d 
bx>k.  lully  descriptive,  mailed  irre  Ask  J  A 
Pride,  General  Industrial  Agent.  Seaboard 
Air  Line  Railway.  Suite  Ml,  Norfolk.  Va. 

FOR  WOMEN 

LEARN  AT  HOME,  easy  lessons,  ladies' 
and  childrens  hairdressing,  marvel  waving, 
manicuring,  beauty  culture  Many  earn  II* 
to  ISO  weekly,  lieamnt  work  Large  Ulu* 
t rated  book  free.  ELIZABETH  KING, 
If  A.  Station  F.  New  York  Crty. 


Makes  Work  a  Pleasure’ 

Stenographers 


Every tfuni*  tidy  in  the  Uhl  Art  Steel  Ttj**wrtt*r 
tables  ahinet  because  there'*  a  place  for  everything. 
Spaciiui*  mhrrv  open.  When  closed  everything  must 
be  in  place. 

Indestructible  steel  frame  with  built-up  wood  platform*. 
Dustprivd  steel  self  locking  roii-lop.  No  catch-all  drawer? 
but  ample  stationery  pockets  lor  week's  uipplj 

Ohl^rtSteil  tJesS £.  o~  1  C 

B.>vss  esMlT  •<«  c*0<m  A 

hut  •. Ill  1*1#  turn  >4  leter  ID 

*4l'«  r.fM  la  Davtv 

^ — "1  ‘;a>s, 

BS521  Inal 


•  usrsat««li  mw 

100  ,  Practi¬ 
cal.  In 

u«*  In  Ini  m»nA(i>4 
uAm  la  rv«an4/y. 

SnlvtuUf  forfrw 
Uisl  Onlrr*  tllMi 
l>^  ufK  ,iur  .U^lrr. 
«»r  If  nr  Ur*  t»  .nr, 
IkrrMgk  1<ari  if  IM 


Wanting 

Look  for  the 
trade  mark  to 
Insure  again** 
imitatioffi*. 


a  Hat  *»ra 
•la^lag  Ha 

uert  i-a-i*r* 


|)FA  I  F  pf*  A  money  making  proposition  for  you. 
ULALLIVO  Writs  u-Clur  details  today. 

HVdiosMlc  bi j  fisrsriM  T v StawUi,  Typ*w**t*9 
ssd  Ofiut  l  teirs,  iisgstas#  mnd  C+Ulot  SianJi,  J HertamlU* 
AdJtmg  Miiiktnr  Standi.  Soda  Fountain  Tahiti  and 
riuu,  /  sJriSsdiNr  f  «<Jury  .Maofi,  au.  M  riic  /or  frrt  .atal.>g 
Tks  Tolsdo  Mstal  Pareltare  Oo  .  MSI  Dm  it..  Motet  Ohio 

A  Timely  Volume 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


fi  I  Highly  polished  wood  surfaces  are  easily 
;v  k  vnsrred  beyond  re  pair  one  scratch  frequently 
m  \  ruing  the  beauty  of  a  costlv  piece  ol  lurnt- 

V  B  lure.  Plate  Glass  Tops  on  Tables.  1  'Teasers 

m  m  Dv»ha  elimmare  all  danger  of  damage. 

%  m  They  bmntify  as  well  as  for,  unlike 

fl  wood,  glass  growi  more  brilliant  with  clean 
M  in*-  Plate  Glass  Tops  are  absolutely  sard- 
WM  Ury— are  easily  cleaned -  affurd  no  lodging 
Fl  place  for  dust  or  germs.  »onomical  to  buy 
J  M  and  use.  The  test  cost  is  die  only  cost  for 
*  they  laM  a  life  time  And  they  pay  for 

themselves  many  times  hr  saving  tedious 
polishing  and  prrset  ving  the  original  finish 
of  furniture  they  protect. 

IFrife  for  prim  gmimg  star  •  f  GUtt  dturtd 
StnJfvr  tmr  Lsar./iewre  iUmtrmtrd  Anri- 
lit:  “  bku  r/  tki  Jftmr  "  Jt'g  Fra, 

DONNELLY  -  KELLY  GLASS  CO. 

I  PeptLD,  Holland,  Mick. 

Throw  Away 

'Yfci/r-  Worn Tires 

F«»r  over  three  year*  European 
me  tori*!*  have  U**-n  Ketling  from  BV111 
to  l&.lflti  nille^  out  id  their  tire*  bv 
flB  "  half -veiling  M  them  with  Steel  Studded 
M  Tread* 

\MA  In  eight  month*  Si.fifi  American 
motorist*  haw  followed  their  example 

and  are  saving  $M»  to  $2ft.  a  year 

MA  in  lire  expense, 

'M  Ri  Ship  On  Approval  zl'rL'. 

OfHf  porlt,  prepay  the  atpress  and  alluw  you 


tub*  tlir  |i,i1pr. 

B  Dunhlc  I  reads  dnuhle  the  life  of  your 
tiles  him!  are  mid  under  a  •  Igned  gusffln* 
|’B  tee  for  .*000  miles  without  puncture. 

Al'S  i  ■  ■  I  In  •  ;|  g  .  r  HUB 

>^F  Special  Discount  £ ^ 

shipment  direct  hum  /actors.  A  postal  a  ill  grt  full  infot- 
vnatioo  nfi'l  sample  within  a  wrrk  State  si se  of  tires. 
Bun  «  waif — writ*  today.  A.I.Jre^e  nearest  factory  office 

THE  COLORADO  TIRE  A  LEATHER  CO. 

1129  Ksrpra  BMg  .  Cfccag*.  10.  U29AcaraaSL.  Deaver.Cals 


EUROPEAN  WAR 

IN  THE  WEST 

October  29. — The  French  War  Office 
reports  slight  advances  between  the 
Aisne  and  the  Argonne  regions,  result¬ 
ing  in  the  capture  of  German  trenches. 
The  German  General  Headquarters  an¬ 
nounces  the  repulse  of  French  attacks 
southwest  of  \  erdun  and  o<«upation 
of  the  main  French  position. 

October  30. — The  Belgian  Army  floods 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Yser  River,  Hfi 
the  French  War  Office,  compelling  tne 
Germans  to  withdraw.  Slight  sue- 
c«*ss*>s  are  claimed  by  France  in  the 
Lille  region  and  by  the  Germans  in  the 
Argon  11c  forest. 

November  3. — The  Allies  claim  to  have 
gained  the  west  bank  of  the  Ysor  River 
t>elow  Dixrnudeund  to  hold  all  the  river- 
crossings.  The  Germans  claim  promis¬ 
ing  gains  at  Ypres,  Roye,  and  cast  of 
Soissons. 

IN  THE  EAST 

October  31. — Vienna  announces  that  the 
advance  of  the  Russian  forced  along  the 
San  and  Stryi  rivers  into  West  Galicia 
is  being  repulsed  with  severe  losses  to 
the  enemy. 

November  1. — An  advance  of  the  whole 
Russian  Army  beyond  the  Vistula  is 
officially  reporusl. 

November  4.  The  Russians  report  the 
capture  of  Barkalarjewo  iu  East  l*russia 
and  the  pressure  of  the  German  left 
wing  back  upon  Biala  and  Lyck. 

GENERAL  WAR  NEWS 

October  29. — Prince  I>ouis  of  Battenl>erg 
resigns  as  hSrst  Ix>rd  of  the  British 
Admiralty. 

A  Turkish  cruiser  begins  hostilities 
against  Russia  by  the  bombardment  of 
the  town  of  Theodosia,  in  the  Crimea. 
Odessa  is  also  bombarded,  and  several 
Alli«>d  vessels  in  the  harbor  sunk. 

In  the  harltor  of  Penang,  in  the  Straits 
Settlements,  the  Emiirn  sinks  the 
Russian  cruiser  Jemtchuf  ami  a  French 
destroyer. 

0cto1»er  30.  -  Admiral  Lord  Fisher  is 


THE  BIBLE  and 
UNIVERSAL  PEACE 

By  GEORGE  HOLLEY  GILBERT.  D.D.,  fk  D. 

A  New  Iln«»k  which  Evrry  .Student  of  cum-nt  event* 
will  find  r* if*  ulU  Pertinent  and  llel|>ffiil  at  thi'  tiiw*. 
Con*ulrTN  h.»vr  la  th  parti*  *  in  agTeat  w  »r  at>j*eal  t«» 
the  same4**>ti  of  CheAame  lt«»ok,  and  with  rijnal  at  - 
parent  t*-a'**n.  |>i*ru*M**  the  duty  and  cil»i*«»ft'irnty 

of  the  tin  i*  h,  and  «  Uims  th.it  the  Bible  and  IV. o  e  .ire 
fttvoiu:  allkv  umn.  Cloth,  fi.oo  Net.  Average 
carriage  c  barge,  9  cent*. 

Fwk  A  Wigmals  Co.,  fsk,  3S4  349  Fowrtk  Avt..  New  York 


Every  Spwakmr,  Teacher  and  Preacher — 
Every  Exponent  of  RIGHT  ai  against 
MIGHT  —  should  get  and  read  this 
pound,  sensible  and  inspiring  volume . 
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reappointed  First  Sea  Lord  of  the  British 
Admiralty,  after  three  years  of  r»*- 
tireroent,  to  succeed  Prince  Louis  of 
Battenberg. 

October  31. — The  Allies  request  from 
Turkey  an  explanation  of  the  bom  bard  - 
ment  of  Russian  seaports. 

November  1. — Tokyo  reports  that  Tsing- 
tao  has  been  put  in  flames  by  the  bom¬ 
bardment,  but  that  the  Germans  art* 
still  maintaining  its  defense. 

November  2. — Italy  and  Great  Britain 
form  a  coalition,  it  is  rumored,  for 
the  joint  protection  of  their  African 
provinces. 

The  Turkish  Ministry  resign,  leaving 
the  Young  Turk  party  in  control. 

November  3. — The  British  submarine 
l>- 5  is  sunk  by  a  floating  mine,  during  a 
t-kirmish  between  light  cruisers  of  the 
British  and  German  fleets  in  the  North 
Sea. 

A  naval  engagement  in  the  Pacific,  off 
Coronel,  Chile,  is  reported,  in  which 
the  British  are  said  to  lose  the  cruisers 
Monmouth  and  Good  Hope,  with  severe 
damage  to  the  cruiser*  Glasgow  and 
Otranto.  Of  the  five  German  cruisers 
attacking  the  British  vessels,  the 
Scharnhorat,  Gneiaenau ,  and  Xurnherg 
report  with  slight  injuries  at  YaI|»araiso. 
Naval  operations  against  Turkey  an-  re- 
iKirted  in  the  shelling  of  the  Dardanelles 
by  the  British-French  squadron,  and  the 
bombardment  of  the  fortified  town  of 
Akalmh.  Arabia,  by  ail  English  cruiser. 
Turkish  troops  an-  reported  near  the 
Egyptian  borders.  Tho  the  people  an¬ 
as  yet  undisturbed,  the  whole  of  Egvpt 
is  placed  under  martial  law.  'the 
Turks  are  reported  successful  in  an  en¬ 
gagement  with  Russians  near  Trehizond. 

November  4. — The  Japanese  elairn  the 
capture  of  MX)  men,  and  the  di-struc- 
tion  of  twenty-six  guns  employed  in 
the  defense  of  Tsing-tao. 

Turkey  breaks  off  diplomatic  relations 
with  Great  Britain.  France.  Russia,  and 
Scrvia.  Jeddah,  a  principal  Arabian 
jiort,  is  bombarded  by  a  British  war-ship. 


K  THE  AMERICAS 


the  Commercial 
Cruise  Around 
\  South  America 

the  Travel 
V  kimant  of  the 
ItffcKM  Co.,  of 

MtkUmiukf  Bankers, 


To  West  ^ 
Indies,  to  every  -* 
Important  Port 
on  East  and  West 
Coasts  of  South 
America  and  thru 
the  Panama  Canal 


PERSONAL  contact— a  close  w  •  ^  »  r 

only  key  to  South  American^  i.  ,,  n  ;  ■  o  -  ; 

the  answer. 

The  twin  screw  S.  S.  Finland,  an  i  Mil  ai 

22,000  tons  displacement,  sailing  unoJ^HPiMMSll'mr^v'has 
been  chartered  from  the  International  rtfenHkBItfy.Co. 

Itinerary:  Leave  New  York  JanuarMHli:  Baltimore  January 
29th;  via  West  Indies;  making  complet>iJjrcult  VBuih  America; 
fifty-two  cruising  days;  fifty-four  days  jr^^^^BrTength  of  time 
in  each  port  being  regulated  by  impon^^HMftfket. 

Cost:  The  cost  of  trip  is  small  for  Be  splendid  accommoda¬ 
tions  afforded;  $800  and  upwards  forll  A  <tays^-$7.54  minimum 
per  day.  \  / 

Special  Features:  Financial  and  experts  will  accom¬ 
pany  the  cruise;  also  interpreters  and  dgdbgraphers.  .  Business 
men  who  book  for  this  cruise,  will  be  put  in  direct  touch  with  busi¬ 
ness  interests  in  their  respective  lines  at  all  cities  visited,  as  well 
as  adjacent  territory.  The  generous  co-operation  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  and  consular  offices  of  the  United  States  has  been  assured 
by  the  Department  of  State,  and  previous  publicity  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  will  also  be  given  through  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  im¬ 
portant  commercial  cities  of  Latin  America.  Special  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  exhibition  and  demonstration  of  goods. 

To  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  this  Commercial  Cruise,  write  at  once  for  details  and  make 
your  plans  now. 

Tourist  parties  invited.  Ample  accommodations  for  ladies. 
Address, 

TntYtl  Department 

THE  FIDELITY  TRUST  CO. 

200  North  Charles  Street  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

OR  YOUR  LOCAL  STEAMSHIP  AGENT 


GENERAL  FOREIGN 

October  29.— Disturbance*  at  Port  au 
Prince,  Haiti,  result  in  tho  dispatch  to 
that  port  of  tho  transport  II  uncock, 
with  a  full  regiment  of  marines  aboard, 
and  the  battle-ahip  Kansan. 

November  2. — Tho  Aguas  C  'alien ten  Con¬ 
ference  deposes  General  Carranza  and 
appoints  Gen.  Kulalio  Gutierrez  as 
Provisional  President  for  a  term  of 
twenty  days. 

November  3. — Carranza  refuses  to  abide 
by  the  action  of  the  Aguas  Calient  os 
Conference. 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Lansing 
serves  notice  on  the  small  German 
cruiser  Grier,  now  in  dock  for  repairs 
in  Honolulu  Harbor,  that  within  a 
limited  time  the  vessel  must  sail  or  be 
interned  for  the  war.  Outside  the 
harbor  are  the  Japanese  battle-ship 
II  izen  and  a  Japanese  cruiser. 

November  4. — Carranza  sets  up  his 
Government  at  Puebla.  Mexico,  while 
Gutierrez  still  rules  at  Aguas  Cation  tes. 

Prof.  Domenico  Argentieri.  an  Abruzzi 
priest,  gives  a  successful  demonstration 
of  his  pocket  wireless  telegraph-receiver, 
operating  without  poles  or  aerial,  before 
French.  Russian,  and  Ja|>aneseattachls, 
public  men,  and  scientific  experts,  at 
the  British  Embassy  in  Rome. 


The  Lightest  Touch  Typewriter  in  The  World 


IS  BUILT  IN  THE  GOOD  OLD  U.  S.  A 


The  iamth  of  the  Fot  Type-writer  u — amd  dJmrvi  hat  hem — exactly  jl+  am  met. 

If  it  take*  a  6 ounce  *blow”  topnntalrttrr  <>u  other  typewrite t*  an*!  only 
*  -’S  ••touch**  to  print  a  letter  on  the  Fog  Typewriter,  thru  then*  i*  * 

■aMtti  nf  4ouncfA  to  every  c ha  ra*  ter  print rd.  bv  u.;ng  the  Fa*  Typewriter. 

A  reporter  copied  ioo.Gffo.ooo  churn,  trn  on  hlx  Fa*  T vtwvrfitrr.  In  four 
Vr’fA  *»ff  the  ia*te«t  telrtfraph  wire  out  at  New  York.  By  «aving  a  <MB(M  «>n 
eai  h  character  printed  lie  wvnl  2.|.*y*o  tum  at  energy  tu  the  luuf  year*, 
or  nearly  em.iagk  foe  eight  years  h-.-rk. 

Hr  "I  did  not  apcotl  a  cent  lor  repair*  or  make  a  •angle  adjuatmeot 

to  my  typewriter.” 

AGENTS  AND  DEALERS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 

If  we  are  not  now  rri>rrwnu*4  in  your  city,  wntr  u*  lor  special  introductory 
oner  on  tuple  typewrite  I  ami  wbolrwlr  nner*  to  Agent*  and  Dr.iler*.  La*y 
payment  term*.  H  wanted  irn  day*  trial  Mention  Literary  l>ige»t. 

I  rom  The  Literary  Dlgetc  for  Nor.  14. 


DOMESTIC 

October  29. — Upon  investigation,  the 
Pittsburg  Gazette-Times  declares  that 


FOX  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

2S1 1-2B21  Front  Avenue,  Grand  Rapid*,  Mich. 


Address 


990 
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SAIL  AWAY  TO  SUMMER! 


January,  February  and  March  arc  the 
joyous,  outdoor  months  in  the  gorgeous 
blue-laved 


^Bafjamas 


Surf  Bathing,  Sailing,  Fishing,  Tennis,  Golf, 
Court  Golf,  Polo,  Pony  Racing,  Dancing, 
Cycling,  Driving,  English  Rugby, 

All  Winter  Long!. 

Act'oinmodations  to  suit  all  taste*  and  purses. 
Steamer  servic  e  under  American  Flag.  Three 
days  from  New  York — seventeen  hours  from 
Miami,  Florida* 

winter  trmiwraturr  averages  7  j  degree*.  World's  mrwt 

equable  climate — unequalled  as  a  iiraiih  result. 


Writs  BAHAMAS  GOVERNMENT  AGENT 

Suita  29,  303  Fifth  Art.,  New  York  City,  tor  booklet 


HONOLULU 


and 


SYDNEY 

AUSTRALIA 

Th  alnM  1I.H0  In  Aatriua  •(••■- 

tn  ^SIERRA.”  "SONOMA "  ar 

"VENTURA"  (claowd  100  A1  Lloyds). 
im  It  tar*.  affording  the  highest  degree  of  oun- 
fort  and  luxury.  Hommd  Iny:  Sf4»*y.  113730 
linlubk'  SI  10.00.  Shilling  every  14 

clays  for  Honolulu — every  28  days  for 
Sydney,  Grand  Tour  of  the  South  Seas, 
including  Honolulu,  Samoa,  Krw 
Zealand,  Australia  and  Tahiti.  1337  50. 
Round  the  worM  at  reduced  rate*. 
Write  for  illustrated  folder*  with  colored 
|  maps  of  the  Idandi  of  the  Pacific, 

OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO. 

675  Mark*!  St.  San  Fraociaco,  Cal. 


Jlnenec 


COLLAR; 


UTKUULt 


Point  your  pencils 

with  this — the  Stewart 

Junior.  Its  cobalt  alloy  steel  cut¬ 
ters  (double)  won’t  break  the  lead 
— and  won't  get  dull.  A  truly  won¬ 
derful  sharpener — four  inches  high— 
ami  attractively  nickeled.  Save*  time  . 
i  — dirt — mi.takc*.  Get  one  at  ymir  i 
t  dealer** — tmiav,  or  direct  from  A 
\  Stewart  Mfg.  Co.,  122  Well*  g 
%  St.,  Chicago.  Price — with  g 
clamp— only  g 


100,000  s«to«d-workers  aro  idle  in  the 
Pittsburg  n-gion.  and  the  average 
activity  of  the  steed  plauts  40  per  cent, 
of  the  normal. 

The  National  City  Rank  of  New  York 
arranges  to  provide  a  loan  of  $10,(MX).- 
000  to  the  French  Government,  on 
treasury  notes  payable  at  0  per  cent, 
in  nine  months. 

November  2. — An  indictment  charging 
criininalconsniracy against  twenty-three 
directors  of  trie  New  York.  New  Haven 
Ai  Hartford  Railroad  is  handed  down  in 
the  United  States  District  Court. 

November  3. — As  a  result  of  the  elections, 
the  Democratic  plurality  in  the  House 
remains,  tho  much  reduced;  there  is  a 
slight  Democratic  gain  in  the  Senate. 
Republican  landslides  occur  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Connecticut. 
Seven  States  vote  on  Woman  Suffrage, 
with  the  early  returns  leaving  tho 
result  in  some  doubt.  Six  States  vote 
on  Prohibition;  of  these  Colorado, 
Oregon,  Washington,  aud  Arizona  go 
dry. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  relief  steam¬ 
ship  Maaaapraua  sails  for  Rotterdam 
with  a  $27o,000  cargo  of  flour,  rice, 
luicon.  and  beans  for  the  destitute 
people  of  Belgium. 

President  Wilson  orders  United  States 
troops  to  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  to 
assist  United  States  Judge  Frank  A. 
You  mans  in  enforcing  the  orders  of  his 
court  in  connection  with  mine  strikes 
in  the  neighltoring  coal  regions. 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHERS 

EASY  CHAIR 


la  tkU  oilman  to  lirridr  tfuraliom  root  rnung  the  *  urrrnl 
uw  of  unr«U.  tkr  I  unk  A  V  agnalL  \f*  Nandani  IhitMmart 
to  naMillrd  no  arbiter. 

Header 1 1  trill  please  bear  in  mind  lhal  no  notice 
erf U  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications . 


"  II  K.  B."  Wapakoneta.  O. — "I  with  to  xuvr- 
tain  if  tli*  word  utnd.  meaning  a  current  of  air. 
ran  bi»  pronounc'd  uamd  In  poetry.  Indl*rrlml- 
niMly,  tiiat  u.  wiirdki  of  whether  It  I*  mm- 
aary  to  rilin'  It  with  another  won!  or  not.  anti  if 
thU  1*  according  to  good  Usage.  and  If  mj.  on  what 
authority." 

In  ftUi  original  pronunciation  this  wonl  rimed 
with  “mind”  and  "find  "  When  the  short  "l" 
sound  <“1“  a*  in  "du**)  wax  Introduced.  It  met 
with  so  little  favor  fmm  the  literary  light*  of  tho 
day  that  one  of  them  prepared  a  squib  that  quickly 
became  popular — "  I  have  a  great  mind  to  find 
why  he  pcomiunnw  It  wind."  Hut  tlir  new 
fad 1 1 on  prevailed  and  1*  with  us  t4>-day .  No  other 
monosy liable  word  ending  in  - ind  I*  so  pronuunc«d 
— bind.  find,  grind .  hind,  kind.  mind,  rind — all  are 
(riven  the  diphthongal  sound  of  "ai"  a*  In  "aide." 
and  in  poetry  wind  has  this  sound. 

"G.  McK.  B."  Norfolk.  Va— "I  find  ' preda¬ 
ceous*  given  a*  the  spelling  in  the  Standard  Dic¬ 
tionary;  * predacious*  or  'pndaerou*'  In  the 
CoMPitRifENeivg  Standard  Dictionahy,  ami 
‘predacioti*'  In  the  CoNiiae  Standard  Diction¬ 
ary.  Which  l*  the  proper  aprlling  of  till*  much- 
dWputtd  word?" 

The  form  preferred  hy  the  New  Standard  Dic¬ 
tion  art.  which  records  both.  U  predacious .  and 
the  rr*t»on  for  it  I*  explained  in  a  note  thereon  (see 
p.  1953):  "  The  form  predacious  in  current  use  I* 
analogous  t4i  mrndar tout,  npidf/ui.  Hr. ;  preda¬ 
ceous.  considered  by  some  dirt  ionar!'*  as  fTrunrenw. 
U  formed  on  the  analogy  of  crotareoui.  mwUffoui, 
and  may  have  mt4*nd  the  Language  through  the 
Italian  predace The  form  predacious  U  recorded 
by  the  Comprehensive  Dictionary'  on  page  402 
(col.  1)  with  -crons  a*  a  variant,  and  by  the  Con- 
rUe  Dictionary  on  page  3S4  (cut.  2).  From  the 
foregoing  It  may  be  «**n  that  predacious  is  tho 
accepted  Ridling  of  the  word  to-day. 

"W  H  M..M  Elkton.  Md— "  Kindly  explain  a 
trapezium  and  trapezoid ." 

With  Euclid,  who  flourished  about  300  B  O  .  a 
trapezium  Included  all  quadrilateral  figures  except 
the  square  rectangle,  rhombus.  and  rhomt>oid. 
See  definition  33  of  tho  "  Element*  of  Euclid." 


translated  by  Scarborough  (1705).  Proclua.  who 
wrote  Commentaries  on  the  first  book  of  Euclid  s 
Elements.  A.D.  4.50.  retained  the  name  trapezion 
only  for  quadrilaterals  having  two  rides  parallel, 
subdividing  those  Into  trapezion  isosceles  (Isowcdes 
t  raped  uni)  having  two  non -parallel  wide*  land  the 
angles  on  tlidr  l««*j  equal,  and  skalenon  trope* 
zium  (scalene  trapezium ‘.  In  which  them*  delta  and 
angles  are  um^uaL  For  quailriUt^'ral*  having 
no  ride*  |>aralleK.  Pnxdu*  Introduced  the  name 
trap*  sondes  (tmpexoid).  This  nomenclature  U 
n*taim*l  In  all  the  Continental  language*  anil  uatd 
universally  In  England  till  late  In  the  cightgwnth 
cintury.  when  the  applkxilhiii  of  the  terms  waa 
tran*tM»ai*|  m  that  tho  figure  which  Proclua 
anti  modern  geometers  of  other  natloru*  call 
spcxriflcally  a  trapezium  became  with  moat  Englldi 
writer*  a  trapezoid ,  and  tho  Uapezoid  of  Prm  lia 
and  other  nat ionic  a  trapezium.  The  clu&nxid 
im«*  of  trapezoid  U  given  In  Hutton**  Mathe¬ 
matical  Dictionary,  1705.  and  lie  himself  u.m*I  It 
and  doubt le**  wm  the  principal  means  of  iu 
difTudon.  But  since  1875.  the  original  mum* 
have  been  In  prevaknt  u ms.  To  make  the  subject 
more  ckwr  to  you.  w  e  cl  to  the  follow  LngdcflnltUm^: 
"Trapezium,  1.  (Euclidean xiw.)  Any fotUHridcd 
plane  n'ctillncal  Hgure  tiiat  is  not  a  parallelogram ; 
any  Irregular  quadrilateral.  2.  (Proclean  m'Bk  ) 
A  rpuidri lateral  liaving  only  one  pair  of  lt«  tip|w>- 
rite  rid  os  parallel  the  s|xsiflc  sense  In  England 
In  the  sevcnt4'cnth  and  eighteenth  centuries  i  3. 

( Kan*,  but  common  up  to  IH75.)  An  Irregular 
quadrilat4val  having  neither  pair  of  opiKmitc 
rides  tiarallel."  ••  Trapezoid .  1.  (Called  trapezium 
by  KnglUh  writer*  of  the  nineteenth  century  )  A 
quadrilateral  figure  of  which  no  two  ride*  arc 
parallel  2.  A  quadrilateral  figure  having  only 
two  rides  parallel . "  This  Is  an  erroneous  applica¬ 
tion  iHTullar  to  EnglUli-«|M\aklng  (Mople.  now 
commonly  given  up. 

"O.  II."  Indianapolis.  Ind— "Kindly  Inform 
me  how  the  following  words  obtain'd  their  name* 
and  tin*  lncid4*nts  ronnoct4d  with  them  pin  id. 
fnobair,  cushfnere,  c halite ,  and  ajfroAAon  " 

The  w*»n!  plaid  U  ScottUh  and  diwignatiM  a 
rectangular  woolen  garment,  crosi^-bamsl  with 
different  color*,  worn  by  HlghUml'T*  of  Iwith 
■exiw.  It  U  derived  f nan  the  Gaelic,  ptaide  a 
contraction  of  pellaid,  sheepskin,  from  prrj//c.  skin. 

Mohair  Is  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat  of  Ada 
Minor,  or  a  dress  fabric  made  from  this  lialr  \ 
cotton  ami  wool  imitation  of  such  fabric  also  Is 
called  "mohair."  Tho  wonl  Is  deriv'd  from  the 
Old  French  mohere.  French  moire,  probably  from 
tho  Arabic  mukhayyar,  goatVlialr  doth. 

Cashmere  Is  a  fine  and  soft  w«oL*n  dross- fa  brie, 
usually  In  plain  colors;  also,  a  cot t'Ki-aml- w «Mil 
Imitation  of  It.  Specifically.  It  Is  a  fine.  *oft.  costly 
fabric  made  In  Kashmir  and  neigh  boring  reach  wia 
from  yarn  hand-spun  fmm  tin*  flossy  wool  of  t  he 
('ashmen'  guat.  The  t'-rm  designates  al*4>  any  ¬ 
thing  an  a  dress  or  shawl)  rtUMle  of  awhinrrs. 
Kashmir  U  a  native  Mtate  of  the  Himalayan  ngion 
of  BritUh  India. 

Challie  U  a  light  all-wool  fabric  resembling 
rmutssellne-de-lalne:  formerly,  a  fine,  soft  silk -art' I - 
worsted  fabric  for  women's  dnw*.  The  wonl  Is 
derived  from  the  Anglo-Indian  shalee,  from  tho 
Hindustani  fd/iL  a  soft  cotton  MufT 

Astrakhan  dtwlgnates  the  1*4 in  of  very  you  Tig 
lamb*  from  Astrakhan.  Itumla.  of  whk'h  motT*. 
collar*,  etc.,  an*  madr;  ah*)  a  fabric  In  imltatbin 
of  till*.  Astrakhan  U  a  government  of  south¬ 
eastern  Husida. 

"  Inquirer." — "  Is  there  such  a  word  a*  Schrapnei 
In  the  English  LangtutgeT  If  no.  what  dt* ^  it. 

1  tlilnk  It  lias  to  do  with  ammunlthin  " 

The  form  to  which  you  refer  U  shrapnel.  It  is 
a  shell  filled  with  bullets,  and  having  a  bursting, 
charge  to  explode  it  at  any  given  pHnt  In  it* 
flight,  the  bullets  continuing  In  tho  same  general 
coun*':  also.  «lu)t  of  thi*  kind  collcctl vrly . 
Shrapnel  bullets  sweep  an  ana  of  alsmt  yards 
by  .30  yards,  half  the  bullet*  falling  on  the  flr*t  \n 
yards  of  the  beauu  sonc.  With  a  hlgh-ox ploslvw 
6x6  the  fragrac-nts  strike  the  ground  dosrr  ttv  tha 
point  of  burst  and  btwt  a  shallow,  but  hnwul, 
area  of  ground.  The  term  shoot lng-sftrnpnH 
U  given  to  certain  howltxer  tArapnrl,  which  b 
de-dgmd  to  contain  a  large  t Minting -charv<v 
This  sh<4l  was  nannsl  from  its  Inventor.  Ctnu  nl 
Henry  Shrapnel,  wlio  was  Ixirn  June  5.  170! ,  at 
Midnay  Manor  House.  Bnvdford-«m-Avoci,  Wilu 
i hire,  England,  and  died  March  13.  1842. 
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RUSSIA'S  PART  IN  THE  WAR 


THB  RUSSIAN  WAR-TIDE.  after  a  period  of  ebb  that 
carried  il  hack  to  within  cannon-*hot  of  Warsaw,  is  now 
pictured  in  the  dispatches  as  sweeping  forward  with  a 
momentum  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  overwhelms  the  German  and 
Austrian  offensive  and  dean  Russian  territory  of  the  Teuton 
foe.  The  interrupted  invasions  of  Hast  Prussia  and  Galicia 
have  been  resumed  with  increased  strength,  and  for  the  flr-t 
time  Russian  troops  have  crossed  the  Isnindary  into  the  province 
of  Posen,  withiu  200  miles  of  Berlin.  By  these  achievements, 
many  observers  agree,  Russia  preempts  the  center  of  the  stag** 
in  Europe’s  theater  of  war;  the  broad  ami  rapid  developments 
in  the  eastern  field  between  the  rheeking  of  the  German  advance 
shout  the  middle  of  October  and  the  recapture  of  Jarunlav  on 
November  5  affording  a  vivid  contrast  to  the  titanic  dead- 
luck  in  France  and  Belgium.  Operating  on  a  tuit tie-line  ag- 
'.'rtguting  hundreds  of  milee,  the  Russian  armies  have  driven 
hack  an  invading  force  estimated  at  1,0(X).U(I0  men,  the  retreat 
briug  forced  at  a  rate  of  fourteen  miles  a  day.  “It  is  in  Poland 
and  Galicia."  remarks  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
“that  war  has  retained  its  dramatic  ospecta — rapid  marches, 
heavy  engagements,  decisive  results,  swift  retreats,  surprize 
attacks,  Ranking  movements,  sharp  rear-guard  actions."  Glanc¬ 
ing  back  over  the  Russian  operations  sinee  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  this  observer  goes  on  to  say : 

“In  East  Prussia,  in  Poland,  and  in  Galicia,  the  battle- 
huea  have  swayed  back  and  forth,  not  hundreds  of  yards  at  a 
lime  as  in  the  west,  but  twenty-five,  fifty,  one  hundred  miles  at  a 
lime.  The  first  phase  in  East  Prussia  began  with  the  Russians 
'•lose  to  Kfinigsberg  and  emh*d  with  the  tremendous  Russian 
•laughter  at  Tanncnberg.  Two  weeks  after  Tanncnberg  the 
Prussians  were  pressing  deep  into  Russian  territory  and  hammer¬ 
ing  at  the  line  of  the  Niemen.  Two  weeks  later  the  Russians  were 
•urging  back  against  the  Prussian  frontier.  In  Galicia,  by  the 
middle  of  September,  the  Russians  had  crossed  the  San  and  were 
pressing  forward  on  Krakow.  Three  weeks  later  they  wen*  back 
of  the  San  in  full  retirement  befon*  the  Austrians.  To-day  they 
are  once  more  across  the  river,  and  once  nion*  moving  on  Krakow. 
The  most  dramatic  change  of  all  has  occurred  in  central  Poland. 
On  October  20  the  Russians  were  battling  to  save  Warsaw; 
to-day  the  Germans  have  retreated  close  to  150  miles,  and  the 
Russian  vanguard  is  across  the  Silesian  frontier.” 

The  same  writer,  who  analyzes  each  day’s  war  news  for  the 
Rrtning  Post '»  readers,  finds  in  this  last  result  “mon*  than  fair 
justification  for  the  exultant  Russian  claim  voiced  in  a  telegram 
from  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  to  General  Joffre  that  the 
Russians  have  gained  "the  greatest  victory  since  the  beginning  of 
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the  war.’  "  This  elaim.  wc  are  told,  refers  to  the  conflict  which 
began  ntnr  Warsaw  OD  October  14  and  ended,  for  the  moment, 
with  the  occupation  of  Jaroslav.  We  read  further: 

"During  these  three  weeks  of  fighting  the  Russians  have 
lxnten  at  1**0111  three  great  armies— »t  lie  German  host  which  ad¬ 
vanced  through  central  Poland  against  Warsaw,  the  Austrian 
army  which  advancid  through  southern  Poland  against  lvan- 
gorod,  and  the  Austrian  Army,  or  more  than  one*  army,  which 
had  advanced  in  Galicia  against  the  River  San.  driven  the 
Russians  from  Jaroslav,  virtually  compelled  the  abaudounient 
of  the  si*ge  of  Przemyal,  and  at  one  time  seemed  to  threaten  the 
evacuation  of  Lemberg,  won  by  the  Russian  armies  in  the 
course  of  the  first  month  of  the  war.  The  Austro-Germun  forces 
thus  defeated  must  have  numbered  a  million  men.  Takiug  the 
events  of  the  last  three  weeks  as  parts  of  a  single  operation,  no 
such  battle  has  been  fought  once  the  beginning  of  the  war  on 
either  front.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  ou  the  East  Prussian 
frontier  the  Russians  have  been  pressing  forward  till  they  are 
now  once  more  on  German  soil,  and  the  completeness  of  tin* 
victory  is  rivaled  only  by  the  full  round  of  German  successes  in 
France  and  Belgium  during  the  third  week  of  August." 

Now,  wc  an*  told,  Russia  presents  an  unbroken  battle-line 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Dniester,  and.  “for  the  first  time  sinee  the 
In-ginning  of  the  war.  the  way  lies  open  fora  formidable  Russian 
thrust  oil  along  the  line.”  To  quote  the  Keening  Post’s  expert 
once  more: 

“Taking  the  situation  in  Poland  in  conjunction  with  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  west,  the  fourteenth  week  of  the  war  closes  ominously 
for  the  Kaiser.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  was  assumed  that 
the  Allies  in  the  west  must  play  the  anvil  to  the  Russian  hammer. 
Both  functions  have  been  realized — the  French  and  English  by 
bolding  stubbornly,  the  Russians  by  hitting  hard." 

The  Russian  tactics  during  the  German  retreat,  according  to 
an  associate  editor  of  The  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  who  discusses 
the  war  in  the  New  York  Times,  consisted  of  constant  Hanking 
movements  by  a  large  and  mobile  Cossack  army.  Thus  when¬ 
ever  the  Germans  made  a  stand  “their  supply-lines  were  threat¬ 
ened  and  they  had  to  retreat  to  avoid  disaster."  Germany, 
having  failed  to  inflict  a  serious  blow  upon  Russia,  "is  now  con¬ 
fronted  in  both  battle-zones  by  superior  forces."  He  points  out 
however,  that  the  German  retreat  “seems  to  be  greater  than  was 
called  for  by  the  Russian  operations,”  and  ho  surmim*  that  this 
rapid  falling  back  is  probably  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up 
defensive  positions  of  their  own  choosing.  If  this  is  the  ease, 
he  says, 

“The  Russian  advance  must  soon  slow  up  in  order  to  give 
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them  time  to  bring  up  their  heavy  artillery  and  to  make  the 
many  other  preparations  that  will  Ite  needed  to  enable  them  to 
exert  their  full  force  against  the  new  German  defensive  position.” 

The  Springfield  Hr  publican  notes  that  “  Russian  reports  of 
great  victoria*  all  along  the  line  eoineide  with  the  reports  from 
the  western  field  of  large  German  reenforeements  to  press  the 
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attaek  in  Flanders.”  It  goes  on  to  suggest  that  probably  “the 
sweeping  Russian  vietorv  is  simply  a  successful  advance  against 
a  line  somcwhul  weakene«|  and  retiring  in  reasonably  good  order 
to  u  prepared  defensive  position,  as  after  the  battle  of  the  Marne.” 
The  Springfield  paper  adds,  however,  that  while  the  German 
force  opposing  Russia  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  weakened, 
the  Russian  armies  “will  lianlly  reach  t h«*ir  maximum  Iteforo 
January.”  But  the  Brooklyn  Eaglr  is  convinced  that  “Berlin 
an«l  Vienna  are  in  no  immediate  danger.”  According  to  one 
theory,  said  to  In*  of  official  German 
origin,  the  German  retreat  in  Roland 
was  purl  of  a  di-cp-lnid  scheme  on  the 
part  of  General  von  Hindenburg  to 
draw  the  Russians  away  front  their 
base.  Berlin  dispatches  quote  Major 
Moral),  military  correspondent  of  the 
TntpUall,  as  denying  the  possibility 
of  an  effective  Russian  invasion. 

“The  Ocrman  forces  in  the  Hast,” 
he  declares,  “are  more  titan  strong 
enough  to  prevent  the  Russians  from 
gaining  u  foothold  on  German  terri¬ 
tory.”  In  a  Copenhagen  dispatch  to 
the  Iiomlott  Time*  we  read: 

“It  is  asserted  in  Berlin  that  Ger¬ 
many  and  Austria-Hungary  now  have 
concentrat'd  altout  .'{.000.000  soldiers 
on  the  line  from  Thom  to  Krakow, 
and  this  is  considered  sufficient  to 
crush  the  Russian  forces." 

A  Petrograd  correspondent  adds 
the  information  that  “the  Germans 
have  hef-n  digging  trenches  and  erect¬ 
ing  barb- wired  entanglements  along 
the  whole  of  the  Russian-German 
frontier,”  alt  ho  “their  main  plan  is 
to  retire  on  the  fortresses  of  Kbnig*- 
’••  rg,  Loefher*.  Grandeur.,  BmmlMTg, 

»««n.  Glogau,  Breslau,  and  Niesse.” 


“Bloody  and  terrible  checks.”  agrees  the  editoi  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun,  "are  the  natural  thing  to  expect  now  that  Russia 
is  on  the  margin  of  Germany  herself,”  But  glancing  at  the 
results  of  a  hundred  days  of  war,  he  goes  on  to  say: 

“In  the  Hast  it  is  not  longer  to  be  doubted  that  there  is  a 
real,  efficient,  powerful  Russian  Army,  well  equipped,  effectively 
led.  The  Russia  that  the  Kaiser  has  to  deal  with  is  comparable 
not  with  the  Slav  State  which  lost  Port  Arthur,  or  even  that 
which  faltered  In-fore  Plevna  and  failed  at  Sebastopol.  Rather 
it  is  the  Russia  that  fought  Napoleon  at  Borodino  and  Frederick 
at  Zorndorf,  a  Russia  bound  to  give,  capable  of  enduring  terrific 
blows." 

Peculiarly  ominous  for  Austria.  according  to'ihc  same  author¬ 
ity,  are  the  recent  Russian  successes.  “It  is  perfectly  plain.” 
he  shvn.  “that  Austrian  conditions,  after  brief  amelioration, 
have  again  In-come  well-nigh  desperate.”  And  in  proof  of  tin- 
lie  cites  an  official  statement  from  Vienna  conceding  the  return 
of  Russian  troops  to  Bukov  inn  and  Western  Galicia.  We  read 

“This  admission  means  that  two  Austrian  provinces  have 
I  teen  for  a  second  lime  almost  <-oniplctc|y  evacuated.  Save 
for  the  invested  fortress  of  Prz.etnysl.  the  passes  of  the  f'arptt- 
t liiuns,  and  the  immediate  environs  of  Krakow,  Galicia,  ami 
Bukov  urn  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  (V.ar. 

“This  conquest  is  in  itself  considerable.  The  combined  area 
of  Galicia  and  Bukov  ina  is  Hfi.tXlO  square  miles,  or  three  times 
that  of  Belgium:  the  aggregate  population  tl.iN Hl.fMMI  against 
7,.!>00,000  for  Belgium,  and  perhaps  1, oIIO.imm)  for  the  districts 
in  Prance  now  occupied  by  the  Germans. 

“But  neither  population  nor  territory  measures  the  extent  of 
the  disaster  to  Francis  Joseph  incident  to  the  conquest  of  his 
K astern  pm vinces.  In  the  various  operations  his  armies  have 
three  times  suffered  terrible  defeat:  at  Ijcmbcrg  in  the  opening 
days,  at  Rawantska.  Jaro-lav.  Toinazov  in  the  later  days,  and 
now  finally  Itcfore  Ivnngorod  and  along  the  San . 

“Moreover,  at  the  end  of  four  months  Servia.  far  from  being 
erusht,  seems  to  keep  the  field  in  full  strength.  In  n  Balkan 
winter  now  begun  then*  is  little  prospect  of  a  successful  invasion 
of  the  Servian  mountains.  On  the  I)anul»c  and  the  Vistula 
Austria  has  failed.” 

Further  light  is  thrown  on  Austrian  conditions  by  a  dispatch 
from  Rome  to  the  New  York  Time*,  in  which  we  read: 

"As  was  reported  before  the  last  great  battle,  which  proved 
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A  HAD  HHKAK. 

— Lauo log  in  the  Providence  Journal 


Hf.RE  QORS  ! 

— Do  Mar  in  tbo  Philadelphia  Record. 


THE  LATEST  RECRUIT. 


such  a  crushing  defeat,  the  Austrian  War  Office  sent  to  the  front 
all  the  men  of  the  Laud sturm,  ihn-e-fourtlis  of  whom  w«-n- 
*»r«*ly  fit  for  the  police  work  and  railway  watching  which  they 
had  done  up  to  then,  and  were  much  less  capable  of  rendering 
service  in  the  field. 

“The  military  authorities  had  no  cboiee  hut  to  call  them  up, 
for  all  the  best  troops  had  been  put  out  of  action  in  Ciulicia,  while 
the  Hungarian  cavalry,  which  arc  the  finest  soldiers  the  Dual 
Monarchy  poH*«>asc8.  were  all  drafted  north  long  ago  to  help  the 
Germans  push  through  to  Calais.  They  behaved  splendidly  in 
Belgium,  but  were  almost  annihilat«*d  by  the  naval  guns.  In  a 
single  list  of  the  losses  suffered  by  this  crack  corps  in  one  week 
aloue  appt*ar  tho  names  of  807  Magyars  lielonging  to  the  most 
exclusive  circles  of  the  Hungarian  aristocracy. 

“Apart  from  its  enormous  losses  in  the  field,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Army  has  been  seriously  affected  as  a  fighting  force 
by  the  indiscipline  and  even  sedition  seething  in  the  ranks. 
Some  of  the  twenty-four  regiments  from  the  Carpathian  n-gion 
were  shot  down  more  or  h-aa  wholesale  at  the  very  outset  of 
hostilities  for  refusing  to  march  against  the  Russians.  Despite 
the  terrible  example  made  of  the  mutineers,  the  spirit  of  in¬ 
subordination  was  not  checked,  with  the  consequence  that  in 
the  very  first  engagements  whole  regiments  went  over  to  the 
Russians. 

“In  Bosnia  aud  Herzegovina  things  are  rapidly  approaching 


n  crisis.  Natives  an-  deserting  from  their  regiments  by  hundreds 
together.  There  is  a  constant  stream  of  men  returning  to  their 
homes  from  all  sides.  German  troops  have  lieen  detached  to 
fetch  them  Iwick,  and  as  all  the  villages  side  with  the  deserters, 
civil  war  is  raging  over  entire  districts. 

“The  Germans  are  relentless  in  their  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  mutineers.  In  order  to  strike  terror  into  the  population, 
executions  an-  earrhd  out  wholesale.  At  Hugojuo,  for  instance, 
out  of  able-bodiid  men  that  place  contained,  only  111 
escaped  lieing  shot.  At  Mostar  SO  men  were  executed  at  the 
same  time,  while  the  shooting  of  parties  of  15,  20,  and  30  at  a  time 
is  of  daily  occurrence.  Frequently  whole  villages  arc  burned 
down  as  well,  as  a  further  example. 

“  It  is  easy  to  understand  after  this  how  the  Russians  are 
driving  the  Austrians  like  sheep  la-fore  them,  without  taking 
into  account  the  terrible  ravages  cholera  is  muking  in  the  ranks 
of  the  unfortunate  Austro-Hungarian  soldiers." 

Since  Turkey's  entrance  into  the  war  Russia  has  also  had  on 
her  hands  a  naval  campaign  in  the  Black  Sea  and  a  land  cam¬ 
paign  in  Transcaucasia,  but  these  have  not  yet  reached  tho 
dimensions  of  major  operations.  Constantinople  is  said  to  be 
Russia's  chief  objective,  but.  as  the  Baltimore  iVeuw  .remarks, 
"Russia's  path  to  Constantinople  runs  through  Berlin." 


THE  PARAGRAP1IERS  WELCOME  TURKEY 


A  iiolt  war  would  email.:*  be  a  holy  terror  —Columbia  Stair 

Speakinu  of  w**nti  of  war,  there**  the  Ottoman  — Columbia  Slatr. 

The  Ottoman  l*  l**KhmlnK  to  look  more  like  a  door-mat. — Poston 
Transcript. 

Turkey  *  regiment*  of  Kurd*  an-  naturally  the  cream  of  the  army  — 
Columbia  Stair. 

The  Turkish  question:  Which  of  the  Allien  I*  to  have  the  wlah-lione. — 
I ruhanaptUis  Star. 

Kathkk  indiscreet  of  Turkey  to  step  Into  the  lime-light  so  near  Thanks¬ 
giving. — Louisville  Times. 

Turkey  now  ha*  ev<Ty  opport unity  to  announce  a  gotng-out-of-lMirinesf 
sale  of  ruicn  and  rlgarel*.  -Cleveland  Leader. 

The  KuHriian*  an*  railing  (’onnUn linople  'T/argnul,"  hut  ii  might 
better  Ik*  *|**lle<l  with  a  Altai  *’  b" — Tar  tana  .NVri 

Wb  trust  that  the  Kaiser  will  not  commit  a  faux  pas  by  *l»«rnt-iiiltMi«xily 
divorailng  the  Sultan  with  the  Iron  Cro m.— Boston  Transcript. 


Cyprus  U.  a*  It  were,  the  left  drura-atick.— /Icwfori  Transcript . 

Thank  Koodnem.  Turkey  ha»  no  poet  laureate!— Columbia  State. 

Tub  Terrible  Turk  U  taking  a  terrible  chance — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Onward,  Chriatlan-Mohammedan-Buddhlst-Shlnto-Brahmln  soldier*} — 

Columbia  State. 

Tl'RKiaH- Americans  may  now  write  to  the  paper*  —Philadelphia 
North  American. 

Give  the  Turk  some  credit  He  hasn't  announced  that  Allah  is  on  Ills 
side. — Columbia  StuD. 

The  entrance  of  Turkey  Into  the  war  presage*  a  gobble  of  some  sort.  — 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

The  worst  thins  about  the  loss  of  a  Turkish  soldier  Is  that  it  cause*  so 
many  widow*  Woshinglon  Post. 

GUNs  an*  Uimninx  anmnd  IhiiIi  Sinai  and  Ararat.  It  K  an  old  world 
and  Ntlll  full  of  trouble.  Spring  field  Republican 

We  expect  to  hear  any  day  now  that  the  bis  league  magnate*  has 

—  Turk*'y ,he  A“*  Digitized  by  Google 
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MISSOURI  RECALLS  ITS  FULL-CREW  LAW 

HAT  even  tho  popular  heart  lias  at  last  been  softened 
by  the  financial  plight  of  the  railroads,  and  that  railroad- 
baiting  is  consequently  no  longer  a  profitable  sport  for 
politicians— these  art*  the  principal  lessons  seen  by  rnanv  editorial 
observers  in  Missouri's  repudiation,  by  a  referendum  vote  of  the 
people,  of  the  Full-crew  Law  passed  two  years  ago  by  her 
legislature.  Another  lesson  deduce  si  by  the  New  York  Timex, 
which  has  hitherto  manifested  no  enthusiasm  for  such  direct 
legislative  devices  as  the  initiative  and  referendum,  iN  that  “the 
people  are  better  judges  of  their  business  than  those  who  assume 
to  lie  specialists  in  what  the  piople  think  and  wunt.”  Full-crew 
laws,  which  are  now'on  the  statute-books  in  alxmt  twenty  States, 
preserilx*  the  number  of  men  that  shall  make  up  a  train  crew. 
Fight  similar  laws  have  lx*en  l>efure  (’ongress,  but  none  has  yet 
Iwen  enacted.  One  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  ad¬ 
vocate*  of  these  laws  is  that  they  increase  the  safely  of  railway 
travel.  The  railroads,  on  the  other  hand,  have  always  con¬ 
tended  that  the  laws  preserilx*  more  men  than  are  necessary. 
There  is  no  connection,  they  argue,  between  superfluous  lalxir 
ami  safety.  A  St.  Ixvuis  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Commercial 
quotes  a  Missouri  railroad  official  as  naming  the  following 
reasons  for  the  popular  overthrow  of  the  Full-crew  Law  in  that 
Stale: 

“The  fact  that  men  who  hitherto  have  been  able  to  get  work 
from  the  roads  have  been  unable  to  do  so  and  voted  against 
anything  which  meant  further  hardship  for  the  railroads. 

“The  decrease  in  sales  of  commodities  to  railroads,  which 
influenced  traveling  men,  business  men,  and  manufacturer*  to 
work  against  the  bill. 

“The  belief  of  the  farmer  that  the  passage  of  the  hill  would 
result  only  in  a  further  indirect  tax  on  him  and  his  desire  for  the 
sort  of  service  he  has  had  in  the  jwiMt. 

“The  conviction  among  railroad  employees  that  the  roads 
could  stand  no  furt  lier  operating  expenses  without  wage -cuts  and 
lay-offs." 

So  the  Full-crew  Law,  put  on  the  books  in  rcsixinsc  to  a  suj»- 
posod  popular  demand,  remarks  the  New  York  Sun,  “was  vetoed 
by  the  public  itself"  in  a  manner  that  made  it  plain  that  “the 
people  of  Missouri  do  not  want  the  railroad*  bled."  Other 
papers  aflirm  that  the  nation  is  of  the  same  mind  as  Missouri. 
"The  people  arc  tired  of  oppressive  legislation  against  the 
railroads,"  says  the  Now  York  Herald,  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
rejoices  that  “a  sense  of  justice  seems  to  be  asserting  itself." 
Missouri's  decisive  adverse  majority  of  more  than  130,000  marks, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Rochester  Post  Expreat,  "the  Ixginning  of 
the  end  of  meddlesome  legislation  having  no  other  purpose  than 
to  burden  the  carrying  corporations  by  compelling  them  to  make 
worse  than  useless  expenditures.”  Missouri's  verdict,  remarks 
the  Providence  Journal,  “should  encourage  the  Eastern  roads 
to  continue  their  fight  against  the  'full-crew*  laws  which  are 
cutting  into  their  earnings  and  compelling  them  to  lake  off 
trains  and  curtail  plans  for  improvements."  The  Boston 
Herald  also  hails  the  Missouri  referendum  result  as  “one  of  the 
most  significant  of  recent  events."  and  the  Boston  \nr»  liureau 
characterizes  it  as  "a  straw  indicating  a  refreshing  change  in  the 
political  wind."  But  if  the  popular  attitude  toward  the  rail¬ 
roads  has  undergone  a  change,  the  New  York  Il’urW  reminds  us. 
it  is  only  because  the  attitude  of  the  railroads  toward  the  |x*nple 
has  also  changed  for  the  Is-tter.  Says  The  World: 

“Granger  wrath  against  common  carriers  would  never  have 
risen  to  dangerous  height  if  railroad  manngers  had  played  fair; 
if  they  ha<l  chargisl  traffic  what  it  cost,  not  what  it  would  lienr; 
if  they  hail  demanded  interest  returns  only  on  capitul  invented, 
nut  water;  if  they  had  refused  to  build  up  one  enterprise  or  one 
••ommunity  at  the  expense  of  others  by  discriminating  rates 
r  by  secret  n  twiies.  Iii  proportion  a*  railroads  deal  fairly 

Mi  the  public  in  future,  they  may  mure  and  more  confidently 
s-et  fair  dealing  in  return." 


STAMPING  OUT  THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE 

HE  OUTBREAK  of  aphthous  fever,  or  “foot-and- 
mouth"  disease,  among  our  live  stock  within  the  last  two 
weeks,  which  one  paper  characterized  an  “nothing  low 
than  appalling."  is  reported  now  to  lie  fairly  well  in  hand,  and 
less  of  a  national  peril  than  at  first  seemed  possible.  With  the 
discovery  of  the  first  case  in  the  Chicago  stock-yards  came, 
within  forty-eight  hours,  news  of  like  infection  discovered  in  ten 
different  Stall**,  and,  slightly  later,  in  three  more.  The  amazing 
suddenness  of  its  appearance  in  so  many  places  simultaneously 
awoke  the  authorities  to  take  radical  steps  to  prevent  wider 
infection,  and  thus  much  of  the  threatened  loss  has  lx*«*n  av«*rt«<l. 
Iri  the  thirteen  States  of  New  York.  Pennsylvania.  Ohio.  Mary¬ 
land,  Indiana.  Illinois.  Iowa,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Rhode 
Island,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  the  most 
stringent  quarantine  has  l>een  impns«sl.  and  every  means  taken 
to  ris»l  out  the  disease.  A  quarantine  ha*  been  placed  on  all  im- 
|*>rts  of  cattle  from  Uanada.  In  the  f'hicago  stock-yard*,  as  el*«- 
when*.  we  are  told,  not  only  were  infected  and  *usjx*ci.*l  ••aitle 
shot,  but  oven  the  pigmns  that  live  in  the  oaves  of  the  buildings. 
This  was  in  obedience  to  the  warning  of  the  Dc|kurtniciit  of 
Agriculture,  which  the  New  York  Commercial  summarizes  thus: 

“The  De|mrtinent  of  Agricultun*  warns  the  w'hole  country 
Hint  every  suspected  ease  should  lx*  report**!  I»v  telegraph  to 
Washington.  No  one  should  hesitate,  lx-cause  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  Slates  will  pay  the  owner  the  full  meat 
value  for  his  arrivals  as  if  in  gixxl  health,  in  caw  they  have  to  lx- 
slaughtend.  It  is  believed  that  pigeons,  English  *jmm>ws. 
and  rats  spread  the  i*»ntagion,  and  they  tixi  should  be  kill**!  off 
in  infected  districts." 

Much  credit  is  given  by  the  New  York  Erening  Sun  to  tie* 
Chicago  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry’  for  rc|Hirting  so  promptly 
the  first  case  that  appeared  in  the  stock-yards,  and  dealing  with 
the  whole  affair  in  n  manner  so  thorough  and  straightforward: 
but  some  criticism  of  our  moat-inspection  system  is  offered  by 
several  papers,  on  the  suspicion  tlmt  the  final  system  of  State 
and  Federal  su|x*rvision  may  (Hermit  bungling  and  so  account 
for  the  present  situation.  "Still,"  agrees  one  critic,  the  Spring- 
field  RepuWican, 

“it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  outbreak  of  this  disease  in  such 
widely  wjiarated  localities  is  no  discredit  to  the  inspection 
system;  that,  indeed,  the  ins|>eetion  system  is  to  be  credited 
with  having  swiftly  discovered  tho  epidemic  in  time  to  prevent 
its  spread  to  alarming  and  costly  proportion*.  The  final 
judgment  must  be  suspendid  until  the  history  of  the  present 
outbreak  is  complete." 

Coming  to  the  effort  of  the  cattle  plague  on  the  ultimate 
consumer.  The  Commercial  vouchsafes  us  reassuringly  that 

“There  is  little  danger  of  infection  to  *.he  consumer  of  meat, 
and  there  should  Iw  no  serious  advance  in  the  price  of  beef.  .  .  . 
The  Government  inspection  of  meat  in  all  of  the  large  markets 
of  the  eountry  is  said  to  lx?  careful  nnd  efficient.  All  wholesale 
beef  plants  have  sanitary  appliances  and  methods,  and  meat  is 
pre|M»r**l  for  consumption  under  supervision  of  officers  of  the 
Government,  so  that  it  is  believed  no  diseased  meat  will  reuch 
the  retail  shops.  In  the  case  of  milk  there  prolvablv  is  greater 
danger  of  human  inf<x*tian,  and  some  authorities  recommend 
that  all  milk  be  boili*d  lx*fon*  use  even  if  such  treatment  reduce 
the  nutritive  properties. 

“There  has  lx«en  some  appreciation  already  in  the  cost  of 
meat  and  then*  may  lx*  a  further  rise  in  prices,  but  prominent 
packers  are  understood  to  hold  the  opinion  thut  this  advance 
will  be  only  temporary.  It  is  due  childly  to  the  closing  of  tin* 

( 'hicago  stock-yards,  through  which  Western  meat  is  forwarded 
to  Kastem  centers.  This  emhargo  compels  shippers  to  divert 
their  meat  to  other  Western  cities,  but  docs  not  r»*lu!*e  the 
supply.  As  the  large  producing  State*  of  the  West  an*  fn*c  from 
the  disease,  so  far  a*  known,  there  should  lx*  only  an  inappreciable 
shortage  in  beef.  Tin*  chief  item  of  higher  cost  will  arise  from 
delayed  transportation  and  higher  freight  charge*  lx*cause  of 
■liKhtly  low-r  transportation  ™Wl" 
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FUTURE  OF  THE  PROGRESSIVE  PARTY 

ROBABLY  no  political  party,  so  the  Indianapolis  Xeira 
observes,  "ever  grew  so  rapiHly  as  tho  Progressive,  or 
ungrew  so  rapidly."  And  the  favorite  topic  of  the 
writers  of  editorial  election  comment  is  the  astonishing  shrinkage 
of  a  i>arty  which  gave  Theodore  Roosevelt  SS  electoral  votes 
two  years  ago  and  which  cast  tHMMNIO  more  |M»pulur  votes  than 
did  the  Republicans.  In  only  half  a  dor.cn  States  did  the 
Progressives  poll  a  resjM-etnble  fraction  of  their  1912  vote,  and 
their  Congressional  repn-sontntion  was  cut  from  IS  to  7.  So 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  Republican.  Democratic,  and  Inde¬ 
pendent  editor*  is  that  the  Progressive 
party  is  dead  and  its  leader's  political 
'■anvr  ended,  while  even  the  Progressive 
Baltimore  .Xeira  admits  "the  fading  of 
the  Pnjgrensive  movement.’'  On  the 
other  hand,  there  arc  a  smaller  body 
of  editors  who  agree  with  Mr.  Heury 
M.  Pindell’s  Peoria  Journal  that  even 
.'ifter  this  fall’s  disasters  the  Progres¬ 
sives  "an*  still  a  vital  factor  in  the 
important  politiral  centers  of  the  coun¬ 
try."  The  Springfield  Republican  M-eS 
ground  for  Progressive  comfort  in 
Governor  Johnson’s  250,000  vot«»  and 
victory  in  California,  Mr.  Pinehot’s 
260,000  votes  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr. 

Robbins’s  200,000  votes  in  Illinois. 

One  l*ri>gressive  Senator  and  seven  Pro¬ 
gressive  Congressmen  survive  the  Re¬ 
publican  landslide,  points  out  the  New 
York  Progreanve  in  the  State  when-  the 
Progressive  failure  was  most  complete. 

And.  while  the  election  was  "a  sting¬ 
ing  rebuke  to  a  Democratic  Adminis¬ 
tration."  it  was  not  "an  election  in 
which  national  Progremivism  was  at  stake, 
predicts  a  suecinsful  future*  for  the  party. 

Yet  the  very  numlier  and  importance  of  the  newspaper*  in  all 
sections  which  dismiss  the  "dead”  party  with  brief  words  of 
ruon*  or  less  respectful  adieu  is  impressive.  In  New  York  The 
Sun  (Ind.),  World  (I)em.),  Hrndd  (Ind.),  Kerning  Putt  (Ind.), 
and  Commercial  join  in  the  farewell.  The  Boston  Herald  (Ind.) 
and  Providence  Journal  (Ind.)  exchange  greetings  over  the 
grave  of  New  Kngland  Progressivism.  Southern  Democracy 
is  represented  by  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Atlanta  Con - 
i titutxon,  Savannah  Newt,  Richmond  Xeira- leader,  and  Norfolk 
Virginian- Pilot,  Republican  relief  breathes  from  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  Pittsburg  Gazette- Times,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
and  Brooklyn  Standard  Cnion.  In  the  Far  West,  the  proximity 
of  Progressive  California  does  not  make  the  national  party’s 
demise  less  assured  in  the  eyes  of  the  Butte  Post  (Inti.)  and  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  (Rep.).  The  Indianapolis  Xeira  (Ind.),  a  con¬ 
sistent  foe  of  the  founder  of  the  Progressive  party,  asks  his 
remaining  followers  to  give  the  party  corpse  a  decent  interment, 
arguing  that  the  keeping  up  of  a  shell  of  an  organization  to 
serve  the  ambitions  of  a  few  hungry  leaders  is  a  menace  to  the 
country'.  Similar  advice  conies  from  the  much  more  friendly 
Chicago  Xnra  (Ind.),  which  thinks  that  in  view  of  the  election 
returns  "adherents  of  the  now  third  party  ought  to  return  to 
the  ranks  of  the  two  old  parties  and  there  continue  their  earnest, 
work  for  progress  in  national  affairs.”  The  Xeira  may  be 
classed  with  another  group  of  dailies  whose  obituaries  an*  less 
final,  for  various  reasons.  No  real  doubt  about  the  moribund 
condition  of  the  ITogressive  party,  but  rather  simple  kindness  of 
heart,  unwillingness  to  offend  newly  returned  Republicans,  or 
regard  for  a  political  force  that  made  Democratic  triumph 


possible,  seem  to  prevail  in  the  editorial  comment  of  dailies 
like  the  Charleston  Xeira  and  Courier  (Dern.),  Chattanooga  Xeua 
(Dorn),  Columbia  State  (Deni.),  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Deni.), 
Govemor-e'ect  Capper's  Topeka  Capital  (Rep.),  New  York 
Tribune  (R.-p.),  Duluth  Hrral/I  (Ind.),  and  Chicago  Herald  (Ind.). 

The  New  Orleans  Timea-Picayune  and  Statra  are  positive  enough 
alsiut  na  jo  rial  Progressive  weakness,  but  have  to  admit  that 
Louisian;  is  sending  a  Progressive  instead  of  a  Deinoerat.  to 
represent  one  of  her  Congressional  districts  in  Washington. 

The  success  of  the  Progre*ssivo  Slate  ticket  in  California  is  a 
sufficient  reminder  to  the  Republican  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 

San  Diego  Cnion,  Tacoma  Ledger,  and  Portland  Oregonian  that 

not  quite  all  the  Progri-ssiveB  are  ready 
to  come  back  to  the  old  party. 

Taking  the  election  results  as  a  whole, 
the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  is 
hv  no  means  sure  that  the  l*retgre*ssive 
party  is  "irretrievably  smashed."  Be¬ 
cause  the  Progressives  "have  fallen 
so  far  short  of  their  tremendous  per- 
formance  of  two  years  ago,  they  are 
judged  to  be  in  their  death-agonies.” 

But,  we  are*  told,  when  the  ITogressive 
executive  committee  holds  its  coming 
meeting  in  Chicago,  they  will  note  the 
big  vote  in  the  important  States  of 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and  California. 

So  The  Republican  eoncludes  "that  the 
Progressive  party  will  live  long  enough 
to  be  something  of  a  factor  in  the  next 
Presidential  election." 

And  the  conservative  Republican  St. 

Isiuis  Globe  Democrat,  assured  tho  it  is 
that  tho  new  party  has  no  national 
future,  notes  that  it  was  an  important 
factor  in  several  States — 

"In  fact,  there  is  not  a  single  State 
which  has  heretofore  beeu  regarded  as  normally  Republican  in 
which  Republican  failure*  to  elect  was  not  directly  due  to  the 
Progressive  defection." 

It  is  true  that  Republican  division  has  largely  disappeared, 
but  thercuuion,  thinks  the  New  York  Globe  (Ind.),  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  permanent,  nor  docs  it  mvessarily  portend  Republican 
victory  in  1910.  Wherewith  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.) 
whole-heartedly  agrees,  saying: 

"Voters  who  left  the  party  once  may  easily  leave  it  again  if 
had  hadership  once  more  turns  their  stomach*.  And  let  no  one 
suppose  that  the  Progressives  have  come  back  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  Roman  holiday  for  Barnes  and  Penrose. 

"The  men  who  left  the  party  to  strike  at  the  reactionary 
bosses  came  back  to  it  to  strike  at  Wilson.  They  can  be  kept 
in  it.  They  can  be  alienated  from  it  in  such  numbers  as  to 
make  1916  another  overturn.  It  is  up  to  the  progressive  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  Republican  party." 

So  the  Progressive  Chicago  Tribune,  with  a  touch  of  apparent 
desire  for  amalgamation,  d«<*lares  that  "whether  they  call 
themselves  Progressives,  progressive  Republicans,  or  Republi¬ 
cans,"  the  voters  will  never  stoop  to  boss  dictation.  But  by 
"putting  principle  above  partisanship  and  national  welfare- 
above  personal  ambitions,  the  same  elements  which  made  the 
Republican  party  progressive  in  1912  can  control  it  in  1916," 
and  "if  they  do  control  it  in  1916,  the  party  will  he  successful," 
but  "if  a  spirit  of  revenge  is  cherished,  or  if  discouragement 
prevail,  if  the  hard-faced,  soft-bodied  men  of  the  Colosseum 
return  to  the  saddle,  the  Republican  party  will  not  suoeeed." 

Several  important  Progressive  papers,  notably  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Xorth  American,  account  for  their  defeat  by  the  voters’ 
eagerness  to  hit  the  Democratic  Administration  and  tariff- 
makers.  and  their  natural  flocking  to  the  Republican  "party  o' 
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proU-ction,”  despite  it*  many  error*.  Other  Progressives, 
among  them  the  def*-at«-d  candidate  for  Governor  of  New  York, 
an-  now  persuaded  that  “the  country  still  favors  a  two-party 
system.”  An  Illinois  Progressive  leader,  Medill  McCormick, 
attrihutes  the  election  results  to  a  general  reaction  against 
progressive  policies.  The  Springfield  Republican,  too,  in  one 
of  its  careful  editorial  reviews,  sums  up  the  election  as  “a 


1.  i*j  -  •**  lit*  I'in*  Am<IiIIimi 


fl  TTISO  THE  HI  HItGil:  HTATk*  QS  1111.  MAP 
Note  how  the  eleven  while  full  «.iffr;utr  States  are  srouiNsI  In  the 
Weal  In  Illinois  women  rote  for  Prmldentlal  oli-ctor*  and  mu- 
nici|>ai  oflleer*.  In  tile  other  shaded  State*  they  take  part  In  ob¬ 
tain  mcImioI  and  minor  elections  The  black  Slate*  have  nol  yet 
"mn  the  llsht 

triumph  for  conservatism  over  radicalism.”  It  is  due  parlly 
to  husiiiess  depression  and  partly  to  the  war.  for  “the  world 
tu-dav  has  no  desire  for  innovation  and  experimentation, 
because  a  large  |»art  of  it  is  in  flames  and  the  remaining 
part  is  thinking  of  its  fire-extinguishers.”  The  Republican 
explains  President  Wilson’s  “driving”  of  Congress  as  due  to  a 
desperate  attempt  to  clinch  “no  much  of  the  radical  program 
as  was  possible  In-fore  the  onnishing  ride  of  reaction  should 
In-come  irresistible.”  And  this  conservative  reaction  “was 
sure  to  fall  upon  the  Progressive  party  with  terrific  effect 
because  nothing  stronger  than  the  liond  of  personal  admiration 
for  a  great  popular  leader  had  drawn  a  large  number  of  its  mem- 
Imt*  into  the  Progressive  ranks." 

The  hostile  New  York  firming  Sun  find*  that,  instead  of  the 
rank  and  fib-  deserting  their  leader,  it  was  the  leader  who  be¬ 
trayed  hi*  followers.  This  editor  admit*  that  "there  was  in  the 
new  party  the  promise  of  new  ideals  in  public  life.”  And  "  it  is 
because  he  has  sacrificed  this  cause,  because  he  has  used  these 
aspirations  and  these  ideals  as  mere  coin  of  political  barter  for  his 
own  personal  fortune,  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  emerges  from 
the  present  campaign  not  merely  crusht  a*  a  political  general, 
but  bankrupt  as  a  moral  force.” 

So.  it  may  Ik-  noted,  the  papers  are  writing  obituaries  of  the 
leader  as  Well  as  the  cause,  for  the  finning  .Sun’s  estimate  of  the 
Colonel’s  future  is  likewise  that  of  the  New  York  Times  (Ind. 
Dem.)  and  World,  I»uisville  Courier-Journal,  and  St.  Louis 
Republic  (Dem.).  Yet  the  Democratic  Brooklyn  Citizen  and 
Columbia  State  think  there  an-  possibilities  that  the  Colonel  may 
“conn-  back."  and  the  New  York  Globe  (Ind.)  soberly  assert* 
' hat  “if  hi*  hat  was  in  the  ring  again  he  could  probably  get  to- 
«y.  in  an  open  and  fair  Republican  primary,  more  votes  than 
"V  other  candidate.” 


TWO  MORE  SUFFRAGE  STATES 

H1LE  ONLY  TWO  of  the  seven  States  voting  wen- 
carried  for  woman  suffrage,  the  workers  themaelv*-* 
look  upon  the  result  as  a  decided  victory.  And  most 
friendly  editorial  observers  offer  congratulation  rather  tliun 
condolence,  .-teeing  that  the  two  States  won,  making  a  present 
total  of  twelve  equal-suffrage  States  with  ninety-one  electoral 
votes,  are  a  clear  and  permanent  gain,  while  in  the  States  lost 
the  suffragists  have  “only  begun  to  fight."  To  the  wotty-n  w  in* 
are  now  working  valiantly  to  stem  the  rising  suffrage  tide,  how¬ 
ever.  the  returns  tell  a  different  mtory.  To  quote  Mrs.  Arthur 
M.  Dodge,  their  national  president,  “woman  suffrage  i*  doomed.” 
and  "it  is  apparent  that  the  backbone  of  the  movement  i>* 
broken  when  six — at  thi*  writing— of  the  States  in  which  tin- 
question  was  submitted  turned  it  down  by  big  majorities.** 
And.  it  is  noted,  Ohio.  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
and  Nebraska,  which  have  decided  to  remain  content  with  man¬ 
made  government,  are  larger  and  more  important  common¬ 
wealths  than  Montana  and  Nevada.  Yet  the  winning  of 
Ne\ada  with  its  SO, 000  population  give*  especial  satisfaction  to 
The  H’omon’*  Journal  (Boston)  “becauau  Nevada  is  wholly 
surrounded  by  suffrage  States.  It  was  the  one  black  N|x»t 
remaining  in  the  solid  block  of  white  on  the  suffrage  map.” 
And  a*  for  the  Stab-*  not  carried,  the  suffrage  editor  notes  that 
“in  Ohio.  Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota,  the  affirmative  \ oto 
showed  a  marked  gain  over  the  last  time  the  question  was 
submitted,”  while  the  women  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  tin- 
large  vote  in  the  Suites  where  the  question  was  submitted  for  tin- 
first  time.  The  vote  in  Nebraska,  the  Lincoln  Star  admits,  was 
sufficiently  close  to  justify  the  friends  of  suffrage  “in  the  Iiojk- 
that  another  trial  may  bring  different  results."  The  campaign 
in  South  Dakota,  thinks  the  Aberdeen  American,  “has  estab¬ 
lished  a  broader  foundation  upon  which  future  efforts  toward  tlio 
poss<>*sion  of  the  ballot  will  In*  founded.”  In  North  Dakota, 
the  Bismarck  Tribune  opines  that  the  issue  ”  ha*  linen  dii*|n»x«-d 
of  decisively  and  should  not  lie  resurrected  again  for  several 
years,"  while  the  editor  of  the  Fargo  Courier-New*  writes  that 
the  suffrage  managers  did  not  exp***t  the  amendment  Uj  carry 
thi*  time,  hut  that  they  expect  to  overcome  the  majority  against 
them  “next  time,  for,  of  course,  then-  will  he  a  ‘next  time'  very 
soon.”  Turning  to  Ohio,  we  note  the  Springfield  Sun's  pn -dic¬ 
tion  that  before  many  year*  "a  rapidly  gmwing  sentiment  in 
favor  of  woman  suffrage  will  give  the  women  the  ballot.”  Con¬ 
gratulatory  editorials  appear  in  papers  like  the  New  York  f/Tobv. 
Springfield  (Maas.)  Republican,  and  New  Orleans  Item;  and  the 
Philadelphia  Xnrth  American,  voicing  the  sentiment  of  many 
suffragists,  says  editorially: 

“Montana  and  Nevada  have  been  added  to  the  white  States 
of  the  map;  and  they  will  always  be  white.  No  State  that 
ever  gave  the  vote  to  its  women  ever  took  it  away  again.  Nearly 
every  other  forward  movement  has  had  its  instance*  of  reaction. 
Even  prohibition  has  occasionally  lost  ground. 

"But  a  position  once  won  for  woman  suffrage  is  forever  won. 
Instead  of  becoming  a  source  of  weakness  to  the  movement  —a 
citadel  which  has  to  be  defended — each  new  suffrage  State  is 
an  impregnable  has*-  from  which  the  attack  can  be  carried  on 
against  the  common  enemy. 

“This  is  true  not  merely  because  of  the  demonstrated  benefits 

and  justice  of  suffrage,  but  because  suffrage  changes  the  entin- 

politieal  organism  of  a  community;  and  the  women  themselves. 

once  having  the  right  to  vote,  will  never  give  it  up.  And  it  can 

never  be  taken  from  them  without  their  consent." 

• 

Others,  represented  by  the  New  York  Time*,  World,  Tribune, 
nnd  Press,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  Boston  Transcript  and 
Herald.  Washington  Star,  and  Chicago  Herald,  see  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  results  a  setback  for  the  suffrage  cause,  tho  they  do  nut 
believe  it  will  do  more  than  delay  ultimate  success.  Some  of 
these  editors  impute  the  suffragists’  failure  to  win  more  States 
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to  the  same  cause  as  doe«  Mrs.  Medfll  McCormick,  the  Chicago 
suffrage  lead»-r.  She  says:  “We  are  suffering  with  the  general 
reaction  against  radicalism,  since  woman  suffrage  is  a  radical 
movement.*’  Anti  suffrage  workers  interpret  it  as  a  sign  that 
the  voters  “could  not  stand  for  the  campaign  methods  of  the 
•  omen,”  or  say  that  “the  chivalrous  Western  men  voted  against 
woman  suffrage  because  they  were  eonvinoed  that  was  the  way 
their  wives  and  daughters  want'd  them  to  vote.”  The  lntter 
idea  was  prevalent  in  Nebraska,  according  to  the  editor  of  the 
Grand  Island  Independent,  while  an  additional  reason  for  the 
defeat  lav  “in  the  fact  that  Nebraska,  without  votes  for  women, 
has  better  laws  in  the  interest  of  womanhood  and  childhood 
than  lias  u  neighboring  State  in  which  the  women  have  voted  for 
fifteen  years.”  One  happy  antisuffragisl  add*  that  the  result  of 
the  election  will  check  the  suffrage  movement  in  States  where 
rhe  proposition  is  soon  t*»  Im*  voted  on  and  will  have  a  psycho¬ 
logical  effect  upon  the  nunds  of  politicians,  to  wit:  “Our  promi¬ 
nent  men  will  not  lie  in  such  a  rush  to  get  on  the  band-wagon. 

.  .  .  The  Members  of  Congress  won't  be  so  easily  persuaded 
by  the  suffragists  that  their  victory  is  inevitable."  One  handi¬ 
cap  for  the  suffrage  workers,  in  the  opinion  of  several  Eastern 
editor*,  was  the  belief  in  many  State*  (especially  Ohio,  where 
both  suffrage  and  prohibition  were  defeated)  thut  the  two 
causes  go  hand-in-hand.  Much,  for  instance,  is  the  opinion 
of  the  editor  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Rrenn,  But  the  New  York 
Sun  wonders  whether  such  a  belief  is  really  justified,  saying  that 
in  Ohio  and  Missouri  it  undoubtedly  counted  in  the  final  result; 
yet  in  this  election  Arizona  and  Washington,  w  hen-  women  voted, 
went  dry.  while  California,  with  women  voting,  remained  wet. 

In  one  of  the  new  suffrage  States,  the  Butte  Daily  Miner  and 
the  Helena  / ndr  pendent  argue  that  the  coming  of  ««qual  suffrage 
will  make  very  little  difference  to  the  average  citizen  of  Montana, 
since,  as  The  Daily  Miner  puts  it,  "no  revolutions  in  political  or 
social  affairs  have  result'd  in  Stales  that  have  adopted  this 
••ourse."  For  instance,  “up  to  the  time  that  this  lost  election 
was  held  not  a  single  State  which  had  granted  the  liallot  to 
women  had  been  convert'd  to  the  prohibition  column,  and  yet 
both  side’s  u*d  the  argument  that  if  women  vot'd  the  saloon 
would  be  put  out  of  business."  And  in  a  State  where  woman 
suffrage  was  delusively  voted  down.  The  Gaztlle,  of  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  says  “the  liquor-dealers  are  needlessly  frightened  if 
they  arc  opposing  woman  suffrage  as  a  proved  menace  to  their 
huAneea.'*  There  is  nothing  in  the  actual  practise  of  equal 
suffrage  up  to  the  present  to  justify  such  a  view,  be  adds,  and 
yet  "the  liquor  interests  will  <-ontinue  to  look  with  unfriendly 
eye  upon  woman's  attempt  to  obtain  the  ballot,”  for  the  simple 
reason  that  “any  interest  whose  future  is  menaced  as  comjumsl 
to  its  present  status  will  oppose  the  inj«-ction  of  a  new  and  there¬ 
fore  uncertain  element  into  those  matters  relating  closely  to  its 
own  welfare." 

To  those  looking  through  the  election  return*  to  find  what 
effect  the  extension  of  the  franchise  is  having,  the  result  is  not 
particularly  enlightening.  The  facta  noted  above  would  seem 
to  show,  as  the  writer  of  a  Chicago  press  dispatch  remarks, 
“that  women  do  not  unanimously  oppose  saloons."  In  Illinois, 
this  writer  agree t  with  the  editor  of  the  Chicago  A 'eww  that 
"women  seem  to  be  voting  mainly  as  their  men  folk  vote.” 
Yet  The  News  cite*  several  instances  of  the  value  of  their  work 
at  the  Chicago  polls  in  deflating  certain  undesirable  candidates, 
while  “in  California,  where  women’s  political  activity  is  espe¬ 
cially  mark'd,  their  influence  is  strongly  felt  on  the  side  of  good 
candidates  and  good  measures."  Furthermore,  "as  bearing 
u|M>n  the  effect  of  votes  for  women,”  tile  Springfield  Republican 
asks  us  to  compare  Illinois  with  Pennsylvania: 

“  Roger  Sullivan  was  defeated,  while  Mr.  Penrose  was  mightilv 
a  winner,  ft  is  not  necessary  to  claim  that  the  women  caused 
Sullivan’s  defeat,  but  the  fact  remains  that  a  Sullivan  victory 
can  not  be  charged  to  an  equal-suffrage  State.” 
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PROHIBITION  WINNING  THE  WEST 

HE  FACT  that  the  four  States  which  went  “dry"  at 
the  recent  election  were  Washington,  Oregon,  Colorado, 
and  Arizona  means,  in  the  Detroit  Journal'*  phra* . 
that  “the  wild  West  and  the  lurbarous  South  have  joiDeil 
fortunes  in  abolishing  the  saloon."  Now,  adds  the  Springfield 
Republican,  prohibition  is  to  be  tried  out  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.  "With  the  movement  passing  in  intensity  from  the 
South  to  the  Far  West,  the  absence  of  a  race  motive  in  total 
prohibition"  makes  it  seem  probable  to  the  New  York  Eveniny 
“that  in  each  of  the  newly  add'd  States  the  laws  will 


THE  rOCBTKBN  WHITE  STATES  HAVE  STATE  WIDE  MtOtUUmOM  LAWS 


involve  a  struggle  between  rural  and  urban  population."  Yet 
it  thinks  “there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  public  sentiment 
in  even  the  largest  Western  cities  will  uphold  the  law  once  ft  is  the 
law."  Against  the  four  States  voting  for  prohibition,  the  im¬ 
portant  States  of  Ohio  and  California  decided  to  remain  wet. 

This  gives  such  a  liquor-trade  paper  as  the  Philadelphia  National 
Herald  cause  for  rejoicing,  especially  since  in  several  other  States, 
notably  Missouri  and  Pennsylvania,  local-option  propositions 
or  loc&l-oplion  candidates  were  defeat'd.  But,  as  the  Antiaaloon 
league  organ.  The  New  Republic  (Westerville,  Ohio),  notes, 
the  four  new  dry  commonwealth*  followed  the  lead  of  Virginia, 
which,  on  September  22,  voted  for  State-wide  prohibition,  “so 
that  the  results  of  voting  this  fall  show  a  5  to  2  ratio  in  the 
seven  States  in  which  elections  wen-  held.”  In  the  States  which 
were  lost  “a  fight  for  the  next  election  will  be  begun  at  once." 
and  the  net  result  of  the  election  is  declared  a  victory  which 
“will  have  tremendous  effect  on  the  battle  for  national  prohibi¬ 
tion.”  There  are  now,  as  the  Detroit  Journal  would  remind 
us.  fourteen  dry  States,  in  addition  to  the  innumerable  dry 
counties  in  other  States.  And,  says  The  Journal, 

"Viewing  the  question  in  a  broad,  national  way,  one  observe* 
not  merely  the  increase  in  dry  territory,  but  the  increase  in 
efficient  enforcement  of  prohibition  in  that  territory. 

"The  States  that  have  in  them  sufficient  antiliquor  sentiment 
to  carry  prohibition,  for  the  greater  part,  are  also  exhibiting  a 
sufficiently  strong  antiliquor  sentiment  to  enforce  the  law.” 

In  Colorado,  one  of  the  new  prohibition  States,  the  Colorado 
Springs  Gazelle  seems  to  be  convinced  by  the  election  returns  that 
public  sentiment  has  now  reached  the  point  where  a  Federal 
prohibitory  amendment  “will  be  adopted  almost  by  acclama¬ 
tion  whenever  the  people  get  a  chance  at  it"— 

“The  liquor  interests  may  succeed  in  delaying  its  passage 
by  Congress  for  another  year  or  two.  but  the  issue  is  assuming 
such  proportions  that  Congress  will  not  dare  hold  it  up  much 
longer.  The  liquor  men  might  as  well  save  their  money  and 
cease  further  efforts  to  'educate'  the  public  in  an  appreciation 
of  the  greatness  of  John  Barleycorn.  He  is  a  permanently 
discredited  hero." 

In  another  State  taking  its  stand  for  prohibition,  press  opinion 
is  divid'd  over  the  prospect.  The.  Labor  World,  of  Spokane,  in¬ 
forms  us  that  organiz'd  labor  opposed  the  amendment  almost 
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a*  a  unit,  understanding  "that  under  thp  provisions  of  the  hill 
liquor  in  vast  quantities  could  be  shipp*-d  into  the  State,"  and 
that  "it  would  deprive  thousands  of  stanch,  true,  union  men 
of  their  positions,  and  let  liquor  remain.”  Men  who  view  the 
liquor  question  from  an  economic  standpoint  are  disappointed. 
ae<*ording  to  the  Bellingham  Herald ,  and  the  Tacoma  .Wir* 
believe*  that  citizens  of  Washington  face  additional  tax  burdens. 
Yet  the  latter  paper  counsels  strict  obedience  to  the  Iawf  and 
cheerfulness  in  meeting  the  new  conditions.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Spokane  C  hr  on  it  U  sees  ahead  a  new  era  of  prosperity  by  the 
aid  of  the  prohibition  law — 

"Washington  has  chosen  the  lasting  kind  of  prosperity  .by 
deciding  to  eliminate  its  most  conspicuous  form  of  waste.  To 
say  that  prosperity  will  be  lessened  hv  aladishing  a  business  that 
employs  thousands  in  labor  which  is  not  only  useless  but  de¬ 
structive  of  property  and  earning  |>ower  is  to  make  an  argument 
that  is  not  only  fallacious,  but  absurd.” 

Now  that  Oregon  and  Washington  have  voted  out  the  liquor 
traffic  and  (’ulifornia  lias  voted  to  keep  it,  "the  saloons  and 
breweries  ami  whisky-houses  of  Oregon  and  Washington  arc 
preparing  to  move  into  California."  says  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
and  "how  long  can  California  stand  that  handicap?"  But 
this  is  not  everywhere  looktsl  on  as  a  handicap.  The  Tacoma 
A*  us,  for  instance,  remark*  that  California  "will  not  suffer 
linancially  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  l»oth  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington  have  gone  dry."  And  the  same  daily  gives  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  California  result  which  is  generally  accepted  by 
editors  of  the  most  divers**  views  on  the  liquor  question:  "Cali¬ 
fornia  vineyards  and  hop-yards,  and  the  two  expositions  next 
year,  added  to  the  fact  that  the  Slat**  de|M-nds  so  largely  for  a 
livelihood  upon  tin*  tourist  trade,  resulted  in  an  overwhelming 
defeat  of  the  prohibition  measure,"  The  San  Francisco  Labor 


Clarion  is  glad  that  "the  prohibition  amendment,  which  threat¬ 
ened  to  Lhrow  thousands  of  workers  into  a  slate  of  idlcne***.  was 
defeated."  The  San  Francisco  Argonaut  is  no  less  plea***!, 
while  the  Sacramento  the  declares  that  "California  has  l»«*cn 
saved  from  a  great  calamity  by  the  overwhelming  vote  against 
prohibition."  Yet  periodicals  like  the  weekly  l**ue  (Lords- 
burgt  and  monthly  Out  West  (Los  Angeles)  protest  against 
the  idea  that  a  "dry”  vote  would  have  done  any  eventual 
harm  to  California’s  tailoring  men  and  business  interests.  Such 
statements  they  think  insincere,  especially  since,  as  Out  HV  f 
estimates,  "the  wine  traffic  amounts  to  only  a  little  over  I  1  „• 
per  cent,  of  total  industries." 

If  California  was  "saved,”  so.  too,  was  Ohio,  largely  through 
the  enormous  "wet”  vote  cast  in  Cincinnati.  Tho  the  majority 
was  decisive,  the  Antisaloon  League  papers  an*  urging  a  n*n«*wal 
of  the  campaign,  and  tho  Springfield  (Ohio!  Sun  believes  that 
"the  saloon  is  destined  to  bear  the  brunt  of  even  fiercer  fight* 
against  it,"  and  that  a  prohibition  amendment  will  some  time 
be  written  into  the  Constitution  of  Ohio. 

Pennsylvania  did  not  vote  on  pndiihition.  hut  in  that  State, 
a*  the  New  York  World  notes,  "where  a  prohibition  movement 
was  directed  against  Senator  Penrose,  the  reforming  seal  of 
somo  of  his  political  opponents  only  added  to  his  political 
strength.”  Then*  were  also  a  number  of  eandidates  for  Con¬ 
gress  or  the  legislature  who  were  running  on  local-option  plat¬ 
forms  or  on  their  antisaloon  records.  These  candidates.  The 
National  Herald  n*ports,  were  "defeated  all  along  the  line." 
The  reeleetion  of  Senator  Penrose  is  also  phasing.  Altogether, 
declares  this  weekly  liquor-trade  organ— 

"There  is  not  a  dealer  in  the  wine,  spirit,  and  beer  business 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  who  is  not  happy  to-day  over  tie- 
results  of  the  election  ill  this  State  last  Tuesday.  Then*  is  ul*»» 
a  greut  d*al  of  rejoicing  over  the  results  in  Ohio  and  California." 


THE  ELECTIONS  IN  BRIEF 


Pcnkowk  but  Penn  frit. — Charleston  A Viri  untl  Courier 

It  i%  a  L line  way  from  IN*m  to  IVnruni*. — Husum  Transcript. 

Twt  foot  anti  mouth  dlatmftr  pU>ed  havor  al*o  with  a  mimlwr  of  states¬ 
men  — Indianapolis  Star 

KA*r  ihi«  (4i  ttw*  why  Prvwftflent  Wilson  kept  (’oiutitw  working  at  his 
hi IU  day  and  nlglit  Huston  Hemlrl 

PnijMhknt  WujwjN  did  not  realise  what  a  prophet  he  wm*  wtwti  hr  said 
Democratic  legislation  against  hig  business  had  come  to  a  clow — Wall 
Street  Journal 

It  la  hard  t4i  beU eve  those  report*  that  the  Hull  Mimw  part)  i»  rapidly 
shrinking  In  hi*  latent  photographs  hr  look*  a*  large  as  rvrr  Sashrille 
Southern  Lumberman. 

Til  like  are  now  aomn  Kepuhlic uns  I  mid  enough  to  predict  that  the 
“  single  Presidential  lifin"  plank  of  the  Baltimore  platform  will  be  lived  up 
to  after  all — A'nr  Vo# it  llerald 


It  a  a  great  year  for  Cannon. —  Hi ttsburg  GaieUe-Timc*. 

Is  it  powdhlc*  thui  the  Hl\tf  of  Doubt  empties  lnl4i  the  stream  calH 
Salt ?  — A>ir  York  World 

Don't  be  dlaMumKnl  Profeasor  Wilson.  It’®  merely  a  iMycbolotciQl 
defeat — Boston  Transcript. 

What  with  Cannon  and  Ooro.  the  next  Cungtam  will  Jibe  well  with  the 
spirit  of  the  time*  - Columbia  State 

That  excellent  howitzer  T.  H  seems  to  lie  minus  an  adispLats*  opmmt 
foundation  (bene  day*. — AVir  York  Keening  Sun. 

It  U  a  nlin*  nwloin  that  prompts  a  Praddant  to  l«ue  his  Tlianksgi  v  Ing 
Proclamation  briber  the  first  Tu<wday  following  the  Hrwt  Monda>  In 
November?—  AVir  York  llerald 

Will  Henry  Janus  or  aomc  other  exiiert  analyst  of  conflicting  emotion 
l:lnd!)  tell  tu  Just  how  Colonel  Known  ell  feeilfl  over  the  eJas’Uon  of  hi* 
stand-pat  son-in-law'  sr  Louis  Republic . 


CALLING  OUT  THE  LA  NT  RESERVES. 


EUROPE’S  CONCERN  OVER  OUR  ATTITUDE 


TIIE  IMPORTANCE  of  American  sympathy  appears 
to  be  recognized  by  all  the  warring  nations,  to  judge 
from  the  strenuous  efforts  being  made  by  some  of  the 
Powers  to  exert  a  direct  influence  upon  public  opinion  iu  this 
country.  For  example,  the  London  DaUg  Chronicle  has  sent  a 
well-known  English  writer  to  this  side  to  survey  the  field  of 
American  thought  and  to  find 
out  how  best  to  secure  and 
r-r*  serve  American  friendship, 
the 

•  influenced  by  the  n*- 
:<>rt.s  of  the  anti-German  stand 
'uf>eii  by  the  American  press. 

least  in  the  East,  lias  sent 
i  statesman  of  the  first  rank 

upon  a  mission  to  present  to  wJ| 

the  American  people  the  truth 

\*  it  appears  to  German  eyes.  | 

The  recon t  apj>eal  of  Congress¬ 
man  Gardner,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  for  a  ‘'state  of  prep&ml- 
ness  for  eventualities  in  the 
United  States"  has  excited 
much  comment  across  tho 
water,  and  Gabriel  llanotaux. 
once  the  French  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  says  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  Paris  Figaro: 


at  the  back  of  it  but  the  British  Navy,  and  that  if  the  British 
Empire  were  defeated  in  the  present  contest,  Germany  would  lie 
able  and  willing  to  pul  the  Doctrine  to  the  test.  Hence  then-  is 
talk  of  the  need  of  an  American  defense  scheme,  tho  even  the 
shrewdest  opinion  of  the  States  has  not  yet  acknowledged,  openly 
at  any  rate,  that  Britain  and  her  Allies  are  as  really  fighting 
for  American  independence  as  for  their  own.  Nevertheless  it 

is  as  well  that  the  States 
—  ■■  —  -  i  should  take  stock  of  their  posi- 

j  -jtcgMg  tion,  for.  as  an  eminent  Amcri- 
/  can  publicist  has  said.  'Bullet* 

_ can 

nor  jiowder  vanquished  by 
platitude*.'  Nor.  we  ma>  add. 

forever  for  their  national  exis- 
U-nco  upon  the  benevolence  of 
distant  kinsmen." 


U*Vit«h.to4«*9  Cl 4  *4*  4a. 

PERMANENT  PATRIOTISM 

Tbo«wamU  of  British  toldWf*  art-  Mn g  tatooed  with  patriotic  anrl 
amatory  sentiments  l  Wore  their  rtoianure  for  the  (root.  Here  Is  a 
typical  example  of  a  Huldicr  »  dmire  to  mxwd  hU  loyaJty. 
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science*,  and  send  the  entire  flower  of  its  youth  Jo  death?  Do 
you  really  believe  that  the  entire  German  nation  of  sixty-six 
million  human  ladings  have  suddenly  gone  mad? 

“Do  you  Americans  seriously  believe  this  fairy-tale  of  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  that  England  wished  to  protect?  Even 
in  England  no  one  is  so  simple-minded.  In  England  it  is  openly 
admitted  that  the  real  issue  is  a  commercial  war  against  Germany. 
Belgium  did  not  need  to  suffer.  In  Luxemburg  not  even  a 
sparrow's  feather  was  ruffled. 

“Americans!  Ask  your  common  sense  which  side  acted 
■fair."  That  side  which  must  cut  cables  in  order  to  !*>  able. 
undifiturl>ed.  to  deny  liefore  the  world  the  authorehip  of  the  most 
loathsome  war  that  ever  started 
for  commercial  reason*,  or  that 
side  where  a  nation  rises  as  one 
man  to  defend  the  fruits  of  forty 
yearn  of  cultural  work? 

"We  Germans  call  for  the  pity 
of  no  man:  we  will  defend  our¬ 
selves  or  die:  but.  ns  a  |H-ople,  we 
demand  ‘fair  play.'" 

Some  sections  of  the  German 
press,  however,  consider  that 
America  is  hopeliwsly  prejudiced 
and  deprecate  any  further  np- 
jHids  to  our  reason  or  our  sym¬ 
pathy,  thus  Count  von  lie  vent- 
low,  the  well-known  publicist, 
writing  in  the  Berlin  l)tul»c.hf 
Tagm  Z tit  ting,  think*: 

“It  seems  to  Ik*  beneath  our 
dignity  to  go  on  ap|>enling  before 
the  United  States  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  one  who  thinks  that  he 
must  justify  himself.  We  are 
far  from  misunderstanding  or 
underestimating  the  g<M>d-will  of 
Count  von  Bernstorff  and  Herr 
Dernburg.  We  ask  ourselves, 
however,  what  is  the  sense  of  it 
all.  and  whether  then*  is  not  a 
point  to  which  we.  in  our  posi¬ 
tion,  attacked  on  all  sides,  should 
regard  it  as  a  duty  of  self- 
e*t»*em  to  adopt  an  attitude  that 
if  a  people  do  not  believe  our 
words  and  deeds  we  will  refrain  from  perpetual  repetition  of 
our  words. 

“When  a  man  like  Mr.  Roosevelt,  whose  im|M»rtnnc*c  as  a 
statesman  we  never  rated  too  high,  but  who  has  been  in  Germany 
and  knows  many  prominent  Germans,  can  talk  of  Bcmhnrdistn 
in  Germany,  success  of  the  German  efforts  ‘to  shed  light’  seems 
to  be  of  u  very  problematical  nature." 


ISLAM  AND  THE  44  HOLY  WAR” 

THE  SWOIID  OF  THE  PROPHET  drawn  in  defense 
of  German  culture  has  been  discus!  in  the  German 
pro**  for  some  time  past,  and  now  the  Sheik-ul-Islam. 
the  chief  ecclesiastical  dignitary  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  has 
proclaimed  a  Holy  War  against  Russia.  Franco,  and  Great 
Britain.  Gentian  journals  point  out  that  England  and  France 
are  the  greatest  Moslem  Powers  in  the  world,  and  the  revolt 
of  their  Mussulman  subjects  in  obedience  to  the  bidding  of  the 
Sheik-ul-lslam  will  Ik*,  they  say,  a  most  serious  embarrassment 
to  the  Triple  Entente.  On  the  Allies’  part  serious  journal* 
|MK»h-pooh  the  action  of  the  Moslem  authorities  and  pre-diet  that 
this  move  of  the  Shcik-ul-lslam  will  Ik*  entirely  disregarded 
outside  Turkey  itself.  The  most  authoritative  organs  in  the 
Fatherland  discuss  the  question  with  deep  seriousness.  The 
Frankfurter  Ztilung  give*  special  prominence  to  the  remarks  of 
•  he  HablulmaHn.  a  Persian  paper  established  in  Calcutta  for 
-  lust  twenty-two  year*,  which,  speaking  before  Turkey’s 
il  entry  into  the  war.  nays: 

we  reflect  upon  the  fuel  that  Germany  has  sold  to  Turkey 


at  this  critical  moment  two  of  her  tines t  war-ships,  we  shall  n*c- 
ognize  that  Germany  will  have  at  her  back  in  this  war  not  only 
Turkey,  hut  the  entire*  Moslem  world.  Without  doubt  Turkey, 
which  occupies  so  commanding  an  influence  over  the  M«ihanim«- 
dnnsof  the  globe,  will  not  forget  this  generosity  of  the  German*. *’ 

Britain’s  blundering  diplomacy  lias  alienated  Turkey  atui  tb** 
millions  of  Mohammedan*,  and  will  thus  min  the  Allies’  eau>*\ 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung.  It  says: 

"Grey  ha*  destroyed  the  traditional  understanding  let  w**eii 
England  and  Turkey  and  has  sacrificed  England’s  true  intomst- 

iu  the  cause  of  Greece  ami  Mon¬ 
tenegro.  The  false  move*  of 
Grey  have  lux  Might  all  the  Mos¬ 
lems  into  line.  Indians,  Kgx  |e 
tians.  and  Persians  reotgni/K*  th»* 
English  as  fiK-s.  The  blow  a  tlmt 
Grey  has  rained  upon  the  Mos¬ 
lem  world  have  roused  it.  #«»/« 
volrn*,  from  its  deep  sleep.  The 
t«'o  great  Moslem  seels,  tin* 
Shiites  and  the  Sunnites.  hn\ » 
sunk  their  difference*  ami  U*coin»- 
brothers.  No  Power  in  the  world 
can  ever  again  make  Turkey 
and  Persia  break  away  from 
each  other.  The  Egyptian*. 
Indians,  Chinese,  and  African* 
will  enter  into  a  holy  league. 
The  Moslems  living  in  the  En¬ 
glish  and  French  colonic*  can  m . 
longer  be  true  to  their  allegiance 
nor  can  those  of  the  ('aui*asu*, 
Turkestan,  and  Transcaucasia 
remain  loyal  to  Russia.  II 
Afghanistan,  India.  Egypt.  M<* 
roriu),  Tunis,  and  Algeria  join 
themselves  to  the  two  Moslem 
Powers.  Turkey  and  Persia,  can 
the  Triple  Entente  continue 
their  war  against  Germany  and 
Austria?" 

The  Berliner  Morgenpaat  I*— 
lieves  tliat  revolt*  are*  raging  at 
this  moment  in  India  and  Afghani¬ 
stan.  and  states: 

“According  to  aiiuouiuvnicnr* 
in  Turkish  papers  in  Teheran,  reports  from  India  state  that  the 
son  of  the  Emir  of  Afghanistan  is  leading  an  army  across  the 
Indian  frontier.  It  is  reported  from  Simla  that  the  ap|M*ar- 
anco  of  the  cruiser  F. mden  before*  Madras  caused  a  great  stir 
among  the  Nationalist  party  in  India,  and  attacks  have  lieeii 
made  on  English  officials. ” 

Another  issue  of  the  Frankfurter  Zrtlung  publishes  a  message 
From  Constantinople  giving  an  account  of  the  efforts  being 
made  in  Northern  Africa  to  rouse  the  local  Modems  to  a  Holy 
Wa-  against  the  French  in  anticipation  of  the  Sheik-uMsIani’s 
action,  and  states: 

“The  Turkish  clerical  journal,  the  Constantinople  S*h  >/ 
Vrrrchad  (‘The  Straight  Path’)  gives  the  translation  of  an 
Arabic  proclamation  being  distributed  through  Morocco,  Algiers, 
and  Tunis.  Moslems  are  warned  not  to  fight,  on  the  side  of 
France,  for  Franco  is  the  enemy  of  God,  of  the  IVophet.  and  of  all 
Moslems.  The  proclamation  points  out  the  oppression  of  the 
faithful,  and  appeal*  to  all  Moslems  to  wage  war  upon  their 
oppressors  and  rescue  their  religion  and  their  honor." 

The  English  papers  doubt  if  the  mere*  word  of  the  Sultuu  or 
his  deputy,  the  Sheik-ul-Islam,  ha*  any  longer  the  power  to 
rouse  the  Moslem  world,  and  quote  the  following  pronouncement 
of  the  Aga  Khan,  himself  a  descendant  of  the  Prophet  and  the 
spiritual  head  of  the  Ismaili  sect,  which  is  powerful  in  India. 
Central  Asia,  and  East  Africa.  The  Aga  Khan  declares  that 
Turkey's  entry  into  the  war  is  involuntary  and  denies  her 
spiritual  authority.  He  says: 

"This  is  not  the  free  will  of  the  .Sultan,  but  the  will  of  the 
German  officers  and  other  non-Moslem*  who  have  forced  bun 
to  do  their  bidding. 


oCIIMaN  EXTENT  A  TION  OS  TUB  LOCVAIX  m  jl-NINO. 


“The  above  map  confirm*  the  fact  that  a  complete  destruction  of 
Istuvaln  can  not  be  credited  Only  that  part  of  theetty  represented 
by  tbe  shaded  part  of  the  map  has  suffered  In  the  lUmlal  that  was 
forced  upon  us  " — Issued  by  the  Royal  PruMlan  Army's  General  Staff 
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“If  Germany  succeeds,  Turkey  will  be  a  vassal  of  Germany. 
The  Kaiser’s  resident  will  be  the  real  ruler  and  will  control  the 
holy  cities.  No  Islamic  interest  was  threatened.  Our  religion 
was  not  in  peril,  nor  was  Turkey  in  peril.  Now  that  Turkey 
so  disastrously  has  shown  herself  the  tool  of  German  hands,  she 
not  only  has  ruined  herself,  but  has  lost  her  position  as  the 
trustee  of  Islam.  Evil  will  overtake  her." 

The  French  press  point  to  the  profound  tranquillity  in  all  of 
France's  Moslem  colonies,  and  consider  that  the  diversified 
allegiances  and  conflicting  interests  of  the  Moslem  world  make  a 
Holy  War  an  impossibility. 

CHINO-JAPANESE  FRICTION 

KKITATED  by  what  they  call  the  overbearing  actions  of  tho 
Japanese,  the  Chinese  papers  are  filled  with  the  bitterest 
comments  upon  their  neighliors,  whom  thoy  accuse  of  every 
crime  from  breach  of  faith  to  actual  outrage.  The  trouble 
originated  in  the  successful  attack  by  the  Japanese  upon  tho 
(ierman  concession  of  Kiaochow  and  its  port,  Tsing-tao.  During 
the  course  of  military  operations  Japan  considered  it  necessary, 
in  forcing  the  surrender  of  Tsing-tao,  to  occupy,  temporarily— 
they  claim,  the  Shantung  railroad.  This  China  holds  to  be  a 
violation  of  her  neutrality,  and  she  is  not  appended  by  the  promise 
of  Japan  eventually  to  restore  Kiaochow  to  her  now  that  the 
Germans  have  surrendered  it.  Most  of  the  Chinese  papers 
follow  the  lead  of  the  Peking  Asia  Jen  Pao,  which  says  frankly 
that  it  "does  not  expect  any  such  miracle  to  happen."  Equally 
candid  is  the  Shanghai  Motional  Review ,  which  considers  that: 

“If  Japan  sincerely  d»*sired  simply  to  hand  back  Tsing-tao  to 
t’hina,  with  or  without  compensation,  she  could  have  made  her 
demands  in  a  form  that  would  have  secured  acquiescence,  had 
she  demanded  the  retrocession  of  the  territory  direct  to  China. 
As  it  is.  the  world  at  large  ('and  there  is  no  denying  the  fact) 
is  frankly  suspicious;  and  British  suspicion  is  as  genuine  as  that 
of  anybody  else,  unfortunately.  Were  we  to  declare  that  we 
do  not  share  these  suspicions,  we  should  be  in  a  minority  of  one." 

The  seizure  of  the  Shantung  railroad,  however,  has  seriously 


exercised  Chinese  public  opinion,  as  can  be  twen  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  comment  of  the  Peking  Gazette,  which  represents  the  attitude 
of  the  majority  of  Chinese  papers,  both  vernacular  and  English: 

“It  is  a  serious  question  whether  Japan  can  possess  herself 
of  all  German  privileges  and  undertakings  in  Shantung  at  this 
juncture  without  straining  China’s  patience  to  breaking-point. 
Ever  since  the  Japanese  ultimatum  expired,  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  has  shown  itself  most  reasonable  and  conciliatory  in  its 
attitude  toward  Japan.  It  has,  indeed,  exposed  itself  to  a 
succession  of  protests,  and  even  threats,  from  the  German 
Legation,  in  consequence  of  its  conduct  in  connection  with  the 
attack  upon  Kiaochow.  The  Central  Government  has  given 
Japan  indisputable  proof  of  its  friendly  attitude,  and  has  gone 
as  far  as  it  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  go  to  meet  her 
without  actually  overstepping  the  bounds  of  neutrality.  But 
there  are  limits  beyond  which  the  Government,  can  not  go  with¬ 
out  amusing  the  indignation  of  its  own  people,  and  if  permanent 
peace  is  to  he  maintain'd  in  the  Far  East,  Japan  must  see  to  it 
that  she  insists  upon  no  demands,  the  fulfilment  of  which  may 
provoke  serious  opposition  in  China,  and  plat1**  the  Chinese 
Government  in  a  false  position  vie  a  v is  its  own  citizens." 

Chinn  claims  that  Japan’s  act  is  a  violation  of  her  neutrality 
and  has  entered  the  most  energetic  protests,  but  is  warned  by 
The  Sorth  China  Herald  that  "the  right  of  China  to  complain 
was  lost  from  the  moment  that  she  allowed  the  Germans  to 
fortify  Tsing-tao."  Meanwhile  tales  of  outrages  upon  the 
people  of  Shantung  are  finding  their  way  to  Peking,  and  that 
they  are  receiving  credence  is  evident  from  tho  fact  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  International  Reform  Bureau,  Peking,  writing 
in  tho  Hi rang  Chung  Pao,  says: 

“The  truth  of  these  reports  of  Japanese  outrages  on  the 
j>eoplo  of  Shantung  has  liecn  proved  from  the  most  reliable 
sources.  Natives,  foreign  missionaries,  and  Chinese  official 
statements  show  that  the  stories  have  not  been  beyond  the 
truth." 

The  Shanghai  Motional  Review  paints  a  picture  of  the  Japanese 
in  Shantung  in  very  strong  colors: 

"As  far  as  we  can  see  there  is  absolutely  no  difference  between 
the  way  in  which  Japan  is  occupying  Shantung  and  the  way  in 


THE  EGYPTIAN  MI  MMT 

(Miod  Lon! !  I  believe  something  la  moving  bw!  " 

—  ©  K ladder adatsth  (Berlin) 


THE  NEW  MOHAMMED . 

Allah  lx  great  arid  Wilhelm  la  bis  iwuphet.*' 

—Beck's  Weekly  (Montreal). 


THE  MOSLEM  VIEWED  FROM  EACH  SIDE- 
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which  Germany  i*  occupying  Belgium,  except  thut  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Shantung  in  being  carried  out  without  opposition.  Tho 
country  in  being  devastated  just  the  same;  the  supplies  an* 
cotnmand<-crcd  just  tin*  same;  the  people's  homes  arc  invaded 
just  the  same;  and  all  ordinary  business  is  dislocated  just  tho 
Mtine.  The  only  difference  is  perhaps  to  the  advantage  of  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Belgium;  their  private  rights  are 
respected  even  tho  their  Governments  are  at  war.  and  their 
family  furniture  is  not  broken  up  for  fire-wood.  It  would 
appear  as  if  the  Jn|>anrsc  officer  has  a  good  deal  yet  to  learn,  and 
that  he  might  have  learned  a  lot  of  it  from  the  revolutionaries 
of  ( *hina  in  lit  II. 

“Outrages  of  this  kind,  however,  are  not  the  only  form  of 
violation  of  Chinese  national  rights.  Hardly  was  the  landing 
■  if  Japanese  troop*  at  Lungkow  effected  than  the  custom-house 
was  seized,  and.  from  the  time  of  that  seizure  to  the  present, 
Japanese  goods  have  been  entering  Shantung  without  paying 
the  customary  dues  to  the  Chinese  Government. " 

Nor  did  the  Germans  in  Kiaochow  escape  a  similar  charge, 
for  the  IVking  Uazrlte,  in  an  article  entitled  “Helpless  Chines** 
Farmers,"  says: 

“It  is  learned  that,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tsing-tao,  then*  an* 
posted  everywhere  German  proclamations,  both  in  Chinese  and 
t  icrrnan.  t*»  the  effect  that  no  fanners  an*  allowed  to  work  in  their 
fields,  tierause  mines  have  been  laid  everywhere  in  the  vicinity 
t»r  Tsing-tao.  Now  the  autumn  harvest  is  at  hand,  the  poor 
|MH>ple  will  la*  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  their  laliors  and  the  means 
of  livelihood  for  the  whole  year,  a*  they  will  not  be  allowed  to 
reap  the  crop.  Petitions  have  been  lodged  in  the  office  of 
Chinese  high  officials,  but  nothing  can  be  done  for  them." 

The  Japanese  papers  justify  the  seizure  of  the  railroad  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  really  a  German  line.  Japan,  therefore,  says 
the  KoIh*  Herald,  “was  entitled  to  its  tem|>orary  occupation, 
only  she  reapeeled  Chinese  su«*cptihilitics  by  limiting  her 
o|»crutinns  within  a  neceewiary  zone."  The  Tokyo  Knkumtn,  too, 
agnsvs  that  “in  fact,  the  railway  company  is  a  German  con¬ 
cern.  and  J ii pan  is  thus  justified  in  temporarily  seizing  the  line, 
especially  a-  such  a  step  will  tend  to  bring  about  a  speedy 
restoration  of  peace  in  the  Hast." 


A  B&ASCK  AT  TUE  qi  IH1NAL 

•  ‘•raml.vl  what  shall  I  do?  "  * 

Romero  tar  my  mmt«,  *  I  ran  no*  he  Indifferent  to the  cry  of  anirulsh 
-tit  up  by  «*ur  unredeemed  brother*,* " 

Yes  but - " 

'Can  you  tic  In  doubt  ?  Well,  at  any  rate.  / can't  mmr  back  ** 

— Fitchietto  (Turin). 


But  another  leading  Japanese  journal,  the  Tokyo  Chuo. 
which  is  in  opposition  to  the  present  Government,  admits  that 
Japan  has  gone  beyond  her  rights  in  seizing  certain  stations  of 
the  railroad,  pending  the  settlement  of  diplomatic  negotiations, 
and  s****s  trouble  ahead,  observing: 

“It  is  not  to  he  wondered  at  that  in  the  National  Council  in 
Peking  the  chairman  should  have  been  applauded  for  his  de¬ 
nunciation  of  Japan  as  a  violator  of  China's  neutrality,  some  of 
the  members  speaking  in  support,  going  the  length  of  declaring 
that  Japan's  action  is  unwarrantable,  and  that  China  must  draw 
the  sword  to  maintain  her  dignity.  This  agitation  raised  in  the 
Chinese  capital  against  Japan  has  spread  fnr  and  wide,  and  iu 
Shantung  Province  the  situation  is  such  that  an  armed  collision 
may  at  any  moment  occur  In-tween  the  Japanese  troops  and  the 
Chinese." 

The  Osaka  Jiji,  one  of  the  most  influential  papers  in  the 
Mikado's  dominions,  views  the  whole  of  the  friction  between 
China  and  Japan  as  the  result  of  German  intrigues,  and  says: 

•‘The  Chinese,  both  in  official  and  private  circles,  will  ere 
long  fully  understand  the  true  motives  of  Japan  in  using  the 
railway.  The  starling  of  the  present  agitation  against  Japan 
is  mainly  due  to  the  Germans,  who  have  been  distributing  'gold 
pills'  among  Chinese  journalists." 

This  charge  is  repeated  by  the  Tokyo  Xichi-nichi,  which 
claims  that  Germany  has  spent  in  Peking  alone  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in  influencing  the  Chines**  and 
foreign  papers. 

In  discussing  the  way  thut  Japan’s  action  has  been  received 
by  the  Powers  the  Osaka  JmAi  Shimbum  says: 

"The  Japanese  action  has  the  approval  of  England,  France, 
and  Russia,  and  its  justice  is  acknowledged  by  the  Unit«*d  Staten. 
Only  Germany  among  the  Powers  objects;  therefore  the  Ja|»oii«*s** 
Government  is  pursuing  its  appointed  course  and  occupying 
the  railway,  for  the  Chinese  Government  is  not  likely  to  In*  so 
foolish  as  to  placate  Germany  at  the  expense  of  antagonizing 
Japan." 


DELI  Ml  CM  TICEMKKB 


As  the  Italians  view  their  erstwhile  ally 

— A 'umrro  (Turin) 


Tbr>*r  cartoons  show  dearly  the  warlike  state  of  mind  exist  Inn  antnrut 
the  profile,  and  the  Indifference  of  the  Government  to  a  neutrality 
which  gives  tho  ftrrateat  liberty  to  tho  preaa  and  |>rnnlu  the  publica- 
'  tlon  of  views  and  pictures  of  an  Inflammatory  nature. 


SIGNIFICANT  OF  ITALIAN  OPINION 


SCIENCE  -  AND  *  INVENTION 


WAR,  EXPANSION,  AND  AVIATION 


COMBINATION  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  if  we  think 
it  in  co ini'  to  stop  with  the  nation-wide  trust  we  are 
^wofully  mistaken.  It  is  l>ound  to  spread  until  we  have 
Tennyson’s  “parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world," 
hut  this  biggest  of  all  combinations  is  to  come  not  through  peace, 
but  through  war.  Finally,  if 
we  want  to  keep  out  of  the 
Came,  we  must  prepare  to  fight 
in  the  sky,  for  the  air  is  to  Ik* 
the  future  arena  of  world-war¬ 
fare.  All  this  we  an*  told  in  an 
article  on  "The  Broader  View 
of  Wars,"  contributed  to  Air- 
craft  (Now  York,  November) 
by  Alfred  W.  Lawson.  It  is 
not  quite  evident  whether  Mr. 

I^wson  advocates  our  joining 
the  world-eombine  as  a  com¬ 
ponent  or  not.  His  opening 
isiragraphs  would  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  he  considers  such 
a  fate  unavoidable  for  us,  but 
in  his  Ia9t  ones  he  appears  to 
hold  out  some  hope  for  an  in¬ 
dependent  America,  if  she  will 
read  the  signs  of  the  times  and 
take  up  military  aviation  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale.  Per¬ 
haps,  in  that  event,  we  may 
ourselves  secure  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  great  governmental  trust. 

44  Is  there  any  good  reason  to  lielieve  that  progressive  expansion 
will  stop  with  the  nation  any  more  than  that  it  should  have  stopt 
with  the  tribe,  community,  or  state?  Not  at  all.  Extension  and 
combination  must  go  on  until  all  nations,  or  combinations  of 
nations,  have  become  absorbed  into  one  complete  whole — a 
solidified  people  as  large  as  the  earth  itself,  a  great  and  glorious 
unification  of  all  the  races  to  whom  boundaries  between  different 
countries  will  mean  no  more  than  the  boundaries  between  the 
different  States  mean  to  the  American  citizen  to-day.  and  when 
race  prejudice  and  patriotism  will  cease  to  exist  entirely.  Prog¬ 
ress  and  expansion  must  go  on.  notwithstanding  that  the  average 
human  being  has  some  sort  of  a  dull  feeling  that  this  must  all  end 
in  the  year  of  1914 . 


"A  friend  of  mine  owned  a  well-paying  • cigar-store  a  few 
years  ago,  and  one  day  I  explained  to  him  the  rule  of  expansion 
and  suggested  that  he  either  absorb  or  enter  into  combination 
with  several  other  cigar-stores  for  the  sake  of  economy  and 
self-preservation.  Ho  laughed  merrily  at  the  suggestion  and 
said  that  he  believed  in  leaving  well  enough  alone.  Well,  I  ran 

across  my  contented  friend  the 
other  day  and,  presto!  change! 
he  was  no  longer  the  proprietor 
of  a  cigar-store,  hut  a  clerk  in 
one.  While  he  did  not  believe 
in  the  rule  of  expansion  there 
were  others  who  did,  and  when 
ho  undertook  to  compete  with 
combination  single-handed  ho 
was  put  out  of  business  through 
the  agency  of  natural  economy 
so  quickly  that  he  did  not  havo 
time  to  figure  how  it  happened. 
Ilia  heartrending  yelps  against 
the  evils  of  combination  wero 
pitiful  but  availed  nothing. 

“Now,  just  what  happened 
to  that  cigar-man  commercially 
happens  nationally  to  the  coun¬ 
try  that  is  contented  with  its 
possessions  and  does  not  want 
further  expansion — it.  becomes, 
sooner  or  later,  a  part  of  the 
country  which  believed  in  the 
expansion  principle  and  is  best 

fitted  to  fight  for  it . 

44 China,  containing  the  larg¬ 
est  mass  of  inert  humanity  uj>- 
on  earth  to-day,  is  the  worm 
trodden  upon  by  every  big  and 
little  country  in  the  world  with 
sufficient  pugnacity  to  show  its  teeth.  This  whole  rotten  moss 
will  Ik*  gulped  down,  digested,  and  set  in  motion  by  one  of 
the  great  war-dogs  just  as  soon  as  he  ho*  demonstrated  his 
ability  to  swallow  up  or  incapacitate  the  other  war-dogs  who 
obstruct  his  way.  It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  the  name 
of  any  particular  war-dog  who  will  do  the  job;  any  of  them 
will  do  it  if  once  in  a  position  to  accomplish  the  work  suc¬ 
cessfully.  and  the  war-dog  who  accepts  the  task  of  absorbing 
and  regenerating  China  will  deserve  the  enthusiastic  applause 
of  the  rent  of  humanity,  for  if  ever  tyranny,  slavery,  torture, 
and  degradation  have  played  a  more  important  part  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world  than  in  this  peace-loving  rare  in 
China,  then  it  has  never  been  brought  to  light  us  vet.  The 
horror  of  all  modern  wars  is  not  even  a  shaduw  to  the  belli  1 


mill  TUE  PASSING  or  A  "TACBE.” 


Why  I -end  on  hold-keepers  An*  unable  to  rent  their  top  floors. 
This  scar  In  a  Paris  boiwt-ronf  was  made  by  a  bomb  from  a  German 
war-plane  Tbr  room  tx-low  U  completely  wrecked. 


Writes  Mr.  Lawson: 
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THK  KAISERS  BIRD-MEN  AT  HOME. 


group  of  tbf  nui«  who  have  itmirtiwl  Frrnrh  ami  Hr  1*1  an  rill™  since  the  start  of  the  war  These  are  the  aviators  who  have  been  drcunuxl 

with  the  Iron  Cnw  by  the  Kates-  for  conspicuous  daring  and  valiant  service. 


barbarities  practised  upon  the  inhabitant*  of  this  peace-ridden 

country." 

• 

Mankind.  Mr.  Lawson  goes  on  to  tell  us,  owes  everything  to 
war  and  very  little  to  peace.  Whatever  peace  and  liberty  we 
enjoy  to-day  we  actually  owe  to  war.  It  has  always  been  the 
warrior  who  has  taken  up  the  tight  against  the  slave-driver  and 
savagery.  War  is  a  disinfectant  which,  as  soon  as  the  odor 
disappears,  leaves  conditions  in  a  healthier  and  more  purified 
state.  All  of  our  American  wars  prove  that.  He  pursues  the 
thought  thus: 

‘‘Furthermore,  the  people  who  have  lx**n  the  most  successful 
in  war  have  b«**n  the  most  successful  in  the  development  of 
science  and  commerce.  Just  as  the  warrior  acquired  exceptional 
qualities  through  the  necessity  of  grout  effort  and  deeds  in  battle, 
so  these  qualities  exhibited  themselves  in  his  peaceful  pursuits. 
Organization,  heroism,  temperateness,  unselfishness,  engineer¬ 
ing  skill,  aircraft — nil  attain  their  greatest  efficiency  in  war  to 
the  ultimate  advantage  of  |»ence. 

" Incidentally ,  the  bravest  fighters  are  usually  the  most  con¬ 
siderate  and  humane  characters.  They  go  forth  boldly  to  fight 
their  adversaries  fairly  and  squarely,  face  to  face,  and  unafraid 
of  personal  bodily  harm  or  discomfiture.  They  fight  openly, 
man  against  man,  aceurding  to  certain  rules,  and  after  defeating 
the  enemy  they  give  him  food,  drink,  and  medical  attention 
and  otherwise  treat  him  kindly. . 

"So  then-  will  Is-  other  wars  yet  to  Mime  irrespective  of  the 
desires  of  the  peace  advocates  and  the  sentimental,  and  the 
people*  who  present  the  least  resistance  will  la*  the  first  to  lose 
their  national  identity. 

"America  will  have  to  fight  sooner  or  later  or  else  peacefully 
submit  to  humiliation  and  subjection.  If.  when  the  time  comes, 
she  is  not  prepared  to  tight  bv  proper  and  modern  methods  of 
training,  then  she  will  have  to  pay  the  natural  penalty  of  defeat 
for  her  lack  of  it." 

And  what  methods  an*  "proper”  and  "modern"?  Those  of 
aviation,  of  course!  Mr.  I,awson  leaves  us  no  doubt  of  this. 
Aircraft,  he  asserts,  is  the  great  future  vehicle  of  transporta¬ 
tion  —  scientific,  eeonomic,  and  progressive.  It  will  eventually 
become  of  tremendous  commercial  value,  but  wars  will  give  it  its 
earliest  op|*»rt unities  for  demonstration  and  development.  He 
goes  on: 

"The  next  war  will  l»e  on  a*  much  larger  scale  as  the  present 
war  is  in  c«  mparison  to  the  Napoleonic  war*  of  the  past. 

"A  vast  final  war  between  the  eastern  hemisphere  on  one 
side  and  the  western  hemisphere  on  the  other  side  will  be 
dceidisl  almost  entirely  bv  nireraft 


"  Oreat  air  battle-ships  of  andreamed-of  nu  and  carrying- 
ca parity  and  speed  of  over  200  miles  per  hour,  capable  of  moving 
over  either  land  or  water,  will  make  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
wvans  as  boundary-lines,  and  all  of  the  gn*at  land  coast  d**- 
fenses  as  well  os  marine  battle-ships  absolutely  negligible 
quantities . 

"America  will  have  to  prepare  to  fight.  If  she  will  not 
prepare  to  fight,  then  she  will  not  he  able  to  fight,  and  when 
she  is  not  able  to  fight,  she  will  then  be  in  just  as  helpless  h 
position  as  China  is  to-day,  in  case  of  any  international  argu¬ 
ment.  If  America  must  light,  then  she  should  have  the  most 
modem  weapon*  to  fight  with. 

"Aircraft  is  not  only  the  most  modem  of  weapons,  hut. 
owing  to  the  great  stretches  of  America's  coast-lines  and  the  vast 
area  of  its  inland  possessions  to  protect,  aircraft  ia  the  most 
necessary  weapon  for  America  to  have  and  improve,  and  the 
sooner  America  understands  this  little  fact,  and  acta  upon  it. 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  protection  of  the  American  people 
of  the  future." 

MORE  HONOR  FOR  THE  WRIGHTS 

RECENT  EVENTS  have  been  strengthening  the  claim 
of  the  Wright  brothers  to  recognition  as  the  men  who 
•  made  aerial  navigation  possible.  Most  significant , 
in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Tim**,  is  the  "award  of  S7A.000 
from  the  British  Government  in  payment  for  the  use  in  building 
aeroplanes  of  principles  patent**!  by  them."  This,  according 
to  the  New  York  paper,  "is  a  victory  greater  even  than  thorn*  won 
in  American  and  French  court*  before  the  war  lx*gan.  for  this 
is  a  time  when  only  the  clearest  of  'eases’  would  lx*  settled  in  such 
a  way,  for  all  ordinary  compulsions  are  now  either  abrogated  or 
weakened,  and  nations  at  war  have  little  leisure  for  legal  rontnx 
venue*."  Little  has  been  heard  from  the  old  l^nglev  tlying- 
niaehine  since  the  experiments  made  over  Keuka  Lake  a  few 
months  ago.  The  earliest  stone*  of  successful  Mights  were,  it 
will  be  remembered,  followed  by  others  costing  doubt  upon  these 
successes.  It  is  now  a  well-established  fact,  says  Miss  Katharine 
Wright,  sister  of  the  fliera,  who  has  been  keeping  thoroughly 
posted  in  this  matter,  "that  the  I*anglcy  machine,  a*  l,nnyUy 
knrtr  it,  was  not  tried,  and  that  the  machine,  as  doctored  up  by 
Curtiss  and  Zahn,  could  do  nothing  but  mnke  a  hop  off  the  water. 
It  made  no  sustained  Might.”  This,  she  thinks,  settles  the  claim 
made  for  Langley's  model.  And  the  New  York  Tunes  see*  in 
the  English  decision  the  "ultimate  vindication"  of  the  Wrights' 
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claim  for  priority  in  the  making  of  h  successful  heavier-th»u-»» 
flier.  Says  The  Time*: 

“More  than  a  patent  suit  ami  profits  of  manufacture  at 
stake.  There  has  been,  indeed,  in  this  country,  as  well  as  else¬ 
where,  something  of  regret  among  people  who  had  given  the 
subject  only  superficial  thought,  that  the  discovery  of  how  to 
fly  ni  not  offered  freely  to  the  world  for  use  and  improvement, 
and  the  Wrights  have  sometimes  been  criticized  for  exploiting 
their  invention  without  regard  to  sentiment.  This  feeling  has. 
in  turn.  l>ocn  industriously  used  by  rival  -and  later  -makers  of 
aeroplanes  to  create  sympathy  for  themselves  as  the  objects 
of  vexatious  litigation  by  would-be  monopolists. 

“But  whoever  disregarded  the  claims  of  the  Wrights  to  their 
legal  profits  also  attacked  their  claim  to  priority  of  invention, 
sad  when  this  was  done,  as  it  often  has  been,  by  foreigners,  they 
threatened  to  deprive  the  United  States  of  the  glory  of  having 
produced  the  solvers  of  a  problem  that  had  baffled  the  world  for 
unnumbered  centuries.  Therein,  for  us,  lies  public  interest  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  Wright  patents,  ami  they  now  seem  to  he 
beyond  further  dispute.*' 


MORE  TROUBLE  FOR  TELEPHONE 
LISTENERS 


THE  RURAL  AMUSEMENT  of  ••  listening  in"  on  a 
party-line  is  apparently  to  ho  hard  hit.  In  our  issue  for 
October  17  was  described  one  attachment  intended  to 
interfere  with  it,  ami  Telephony  (New  York,  Ootolwr  3)  tells  of 
another,  which  is  claimed  to  possess  the  additional  advantage 
of  offering  direct  financial  profit  to  the  company  installing  it. 
This  attachment  simply  locks  the  instrument  against  all  eaves¬ 
dropping.  while  it  does  not  disclose  the  identity  of  the  would-be 
listener.  Says  the  journal  just  named: 

"The  use  of  the  Adsit  attachment  docs  not  require  any 
accessory  apparatus,  nor  are  then*  any  complicated  circuits 
involved.  It  is  purely  a  supplementary  form  of  apparatus  nut 
necessitating  the  displacement  of  any  equipment  now  in  ■ervice, 
and  can  be  used  on  any  exist  ing  type  of  telephone. 

"The  apparatus  is  a  positive  lockout  device.  Any  two  sub¬ 
scribers  on  any  suburban  party  or  rural  line  equipped  with  the 
attachment  may  carry  on  a  strictly  private  conversation  with¬ 
out  the  possibility  of  any  one  else  on  the  line  overhearing  the 


conversation;  nor  can  their  conversation  be  interrupted  by  any 
one  except  central,  who  maintains  control  of  the  line  at  all 
times . 

‘‘No  subscriber  can  monopolize  the  line.  Altho  the  call  may 
not  go  through  central,  there  is  an  automatic  device,  located  in 
the  central  office.  This  automatically  restores  the  line  to  normal 


at  the  eml  of  any  time-period  the  telephone  company  may  desire, 
usually  al>out  throe  minutes.  At  the  end  of  the  time-period 
allowed  for  conversations,  the  parties  using  the  line  are  not  cut 
off,  altho  the  line  is  restored  to  normal.  They  may  continue 
their  conversation,  as  they  are  not  locked  out;  that  is  to  say,  all 
telephones  are  on  the  wire.  Other  parties  may  get  in  on  the 
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line,  os  U  now  the  case.  In  the  event  that  the  parties  originally 
talking  desire  to  have  their  conversation  still  remain  secret,  it 
is  only  necessary  for  them  to  again  operate  the  lockout  dial, 
which  can  be  done  in  a  small  fraction  of  a  minute.  The  line, 
therefore,  can  not  1m*  monopolized,  as,  after  the  first  three  or 
five  minutes’  secret  talk  is  concluded,  any  one  on  the  line  can 
reach  central  in  the  short  intervening  time  required  to  rciK*at 
the  operation  of  the  lockout  device.  The  original  parties  may 
thus  continue  their  conversation  as  long  as  they  desire,  or  until 
some  other  party  ‘selects  in.'  in  which  event  the  original  parties 
would  1m*  automatically  kicked  out.  It  will  thus  bo  neon  that 
every  one  has  the  private-line  privilege  for  a  nominnl  length  of 
time  and  can  continue  the  private-line  feature  by  immediately 
operating  the  lookout  device  a  second  time;  at  the  same  time, 
no  one  can  monopolize  the  line  indefinitely.  Before  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  secret-talk  period,  the  parties  using  the  line  are 
‘signaled '  by  a  short  buzz.,  notifying  them  that  within  a  half 
minute  the  line  will  Im>  restored  automatically  to  normal  and 
their  conversation  will  bo  no  longer  private  unless  they  again 
operate  the  lockout  feature  of  the  device . 

"If,  for  any  reason,  the  tM*ntraI  operator  desires  to  dear  the 
lino  for  long-distance  purposes,  she  can,  at  any  time,  secure 
access  to  the  line  through  the  timing  instrument  l<H*ated  at  the 
office . 

"One  feature  of  this  pro|M>sition  which  will  appml  strongly  to 
a  large  number  of  telephone  companies,  especially  those  in  the 
rural  field,  is  the  fact  that  on  one  of  the  lines  on  which  this  system 
was  tried  out,  the  subscription  rate  was  so  low  that  the  company 
could  make  no  headway  financially,  and  the  cooperative  feature 
of  its  organization  would  not  permit  of  an  arbitrary  advance  in 
rates.  The  officials  could  find  no  plausible  excuse  for  a  much- 
needed  advance.  When  the  line  was  equipped  with  the  lockout 
device  as  an  experiment,  the  service  was  so  greatly  improved 
that  the  subscribers,  in  this  particular  instance,  were  glad  to 
consent  to  an  equitable  increase  in  rate.  In  fact,  after  the 
instruments  bad  been  in  use  only  a  few  days,  the  sultwrilM'rs 
refused  even  to  entertain  the  suggestion  of  their  removal,  gladly 
agreeing  to  an  advance  in  rates  sufficient  to  justify  the  compaii 
in  purchasing  the  equipment  for  all  lines." 
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LOOKING  ACROSS  T1IE  ROMAN  CAMPAUNA. 

Where  •elect l Ac  agriculture  u  eliminating  the  malaria  that  haji  made  thb  plain  a*  deadly  an  it  U  lovely 


THE  PASSING  OF  ROMAN  FEVER 

UK  ROMAN  CAM  PACIN' A,  long  reputed  one  of  the 
deadliest  region*  in  the  world,  in  lieing  reclaimed  by  the 
Lallan  Government  and  restored  to  health  and  useful¬ 
ness.  This  tract  of  oountry  was  in  ancient  time#  famed  for  its 
productive  farms  and  great  country-houses.  Then?  was  no 
fever  in  it  then.  Where  did  the  disease  come  from?  Then*  was 
no  answer  until  the  discovery  that  malaria  is  propagated 'by  a 
specie*  of  mosquito.  Then  the  matter  liecame  clear.  Ex¬ 
terminate  the  mosquito,  dry  up  his  breeding-places,  and  the 
dreaded  Roman  fever  would  disappear.  This  is  pn*ciaoly  the 
result  that  the  o|s-ration*  under  Government  auspiceH  are 
accomplishing.  We  quote  from  a  review  in  The  Laurel  (Lon¬ 
don,  October  17)  of  an  article  on  the  subject  contributed  to 
The  Edinburgh  Review  by  an  Italian  authority,  Mr.  L.  Villari, 
who  intimates  that  the  reclamation  process  is  something  more 
than  the  abolition  of  mosquito-breeding  by  drainage.  Says 
the  reviewer,  in  substance: 

"The  Campagua  is  a  congeries  of  hummoeks  rising  into 
hillocks,  intersected  by  fossa  [ditches)  either  stagnant  or  drib¬ 
bling  their  way  into  the  Tiber.  How  is  it  that  this  should  Is- 
the  true  description  of  an  expanse  of  soil  which  was  once  famed 
for  vegetative  energy,  und  which,  in  response  to  cultivation, 
was  covered  with  |»atricinn  residences  and  aurrounded  with 
gardens?  How  is  it  that  a  tract  of  country  once  a  favored 
health-resort  should  have  degenerated  into  a  fever  preserve? 
Views  of  the  origin  of  one  of  the  most  characteristic  pho#«-s  of 
the  C'ampagnu.  its  unhealthincss  from  'malaria,'  an*  gaining 
ground  which  imply  that  insect  life,  in  some  of  its  most  per¬ 
nicious  developments,  is  not  the  causa  causa  ns  of  the  'malaria' 
in  question,  but  is  itself  h  symptom  of  a  deeper  pathological 
coefficient  without  which  the  said  in*«*ci  life  would  cease  to 
exist.  l<eft  derelict,  or  deprived  of  its  proper  treatment,  the 
viil  avenges  itself  by  an  unerring  retribution.  Wherever  culti¬ 
vation  has  done  justice  to  the  soil,  the  insect  disappears,  ami 
with  it  the  ‘malarious’  infection.  To  this  Mr.  Villari  bears 
emphatic  testimony,  showing  how  the  reclamation  now  in  prog¬ 
ress  under  Government  is,  precisely  in  those  localities  where 
it  has  been  thoroughly  practised,  the  prelude  to  the  extinction 
of  the  insect  (deprived  of  its  pabulum),  and,  ooincidently  with 
this,  the  disappearance  of  the  ‘malaria*  and  of  the  fever  it 
induces,  lu  other  localities  the  State  provision  of  quinin  and 
win*  gauze  in  the  dwellings  have  had  most  salutary*  uses — the 
notable  reduction  of  sickness.  The  appropriate  utilization  of 
the  vegetative  energy  by  scientific  agriculture — in  a  word,  the 
restoration  of  the  Campagua  to  the  salubrity  and  the  amenity 
enjoyed  under  the  Antoninea — euoh  U  the  prospect  to  which 
lr.  Villari  invites  ua.” 


THE  SPEED  OF  GLOBE-CIRCLING 

HE  EARLIEST  RECORD  in  journeying  nround  the 
world  was  held  by  Magellan  at  something  less  than  three 
years  the  latest  stands  at  35  days  and  21  hours.  It 
has  taken  us  nearly  four  centuries  to  lower  it  to  this  extent. 
To  reduce  it  in  the  next  four  hundred  years  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion,  wo  should  have  to  make  the  circuit,  in  a.d.  2314,  in  about 
a  day,  or  in  the  time  it  now  actually  takes  us  to  make  the  circuit 
by  the  rotation  of  the  globe.  Dr.  R.  Honnig.  who  writes  on  the 
subject  in  Prometheus  (Leipzig.  September  19),  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Jules  Verne's  celebrated  tale,  "Around  the  World 
in  Eighty  Days,"  was  written  just  after  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal  and  the  construction  of  the  tirst  American  transconti¬ 
nental  railroad,  which  had  made  it  possible  to  lower  the  record 
to  this  unprecedented  figure.  Since  1870  we  have  cut  it  in 
half,  "and  then  some."  It  remained  the  ideal  of  swift  travel. 
Dr.  Hcnnig  tells  us,  until  the  very  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  He  writes: 

"The  completion  of  the  t rans-Silierian  Railroad  in  1901 
brought  with  it  the  possibility  of  going  Jules  Verne  one  better. 
The  trip  from  Moscow  to  the  Pacific  had  taken  the  Dane. 
Vitus  Bering,  the  discoverer  of  Bering  Strait,  three  full  year* 
in  1720,  and  sixty  years  later  Count  Bart  hi  dm  y  de  Leaaep*. 
Ferdinand  de  Lt'sseps's  uncle,  .  .  .  required  370  days  for  a  quick 
journey  from  Kamchatka  to  Paris.  After  steam  navigation 
came  in  and  the  Suez  Canal  was  opened,  the  journey  from 
Western  Europe  to  Eastern  Asia  was  cut  to  one  and  om^-half  to 
two  months.  The  trip  to  Kiaoehow,  which  to-day  lasts  only 
about  twelve  days,  with  the  help  of  the  Siberian  Railway, 
required,  from  Germany  to  the  sea,  in  recent  years  about  47 
days — very  lately  38 . 

"Without  using  the  Silverian  Railroad,  the  quickest  journey 
around  the  world  in  the  year  1901  was  00'j  days;  in  1903,  54  1  . 
days.  I'sing  the  Siberian  rood,  the  feat  was  accomplished  in 
1907  in  only  40*4  days.  .  .  .  Practical  experiment,  however, 
has  already  shown  that  this  period  is  doubtless  capable  of 
considerable  shortening. 

"A  reporter  of  .  .  .  The  Evening  Sun  (New  York),  several 
months  ago.  suers vded,  in  the  interest  of  his  paper,  in  making  a 
record-breaking  trip  around  the  world.  This  trip  was  really 
shorter,  in  miles,  than  formerly,  for  the  equator  was  not  crossed 
or  touched.  The  route  extended  from  New  York  to  London, 
Paris.  Berlin,  Petrograd.  Moscow,  the  Siberian  Railwav, 
Mukden,  Pusan,  Shinionoseki,  Tokyo,  Yokohama.  Victoria. 
Seattle,  and  Chicago,  thence  back  to  New  York.  It  b*>gan  on 
July  2  and  ended  on  August  ti,  1913,  and  occupied  35  days, 
21  hours,  and  35  minutes.  .  .  .  The  traveler  was  delayed  in 
London  21  hours,  in  Paris  8,  and  in  Berlin  ll?*.  j  In  Siberia 
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by  the  officers  of  the  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A.  The  victory 
won  in  Culm  by  our  soldiers  wm  not  ho  much  over  the  troops 
of  Spain  as  over  the  forces  of  iifnoranoo  and  poverty  that 
turned  that  garden-spot  of  the  earth  into  a  pest-hole  threatening 
the  United  States  with  its  deadly  fevers.  Some  years  ago  we 
said  that  the  benefits  conferred  upon  the  world  through  the 
elimination  of  yellow  fever  in  Culwi  by  our  army  medical  men 

more  than  offset  the  loss  of  life 
■  .  and  property  incidental  to  the 

_ _________ _ ___ __  war  that  drove  the  Spaniards 

from  this  hemisphere.  As  the 
years  have  gone  on  extending 
the  'immunity  from  fever  from 
C'uba  to  the  Panama  (’anal  Zone, 
and  thus  making  possible  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  canal,  we  find  that 
our  statement  as  to  the  counter- 
Italancing  blessings,  sanitarily  speak¬ 
ing.  bestowed  by  the  Spanish- Ameri¬ 
can  War  upon  the  world  w’a*  fully 
justified. 

“Another  feature  of  medical  pro¬ 
phylaxis  we  should  mention  in  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  splendid  record  made 
by  the  medical  men  of  the  United 
FW  8tate*  Army.  It  is  true  that  the 

Spanish- American  War  resulted  in 
i  the  loss  of  a  gnat  many  lives 

^’«**-*— *  through  typhoid  fever  contracted 

in  the  concentration  camps  such 
as  that  at  t'hiekamauga,  but  the 
experience  then  paswd  through 
turned  the  attention  of  army  sur- 

■ _  -  ^  geons  to  the  ne<‘essity  of  finding 

some  inoculatory  preventive,  and 
out  of  these  researches  has  oomo 
^  Mdl  H  the  antityphoid- fever  vaccination, 

which  in  the  last  thr»s-  years  has 
practically  reduced  typhoid  mor- 
bidity  to  a  negligible  quantity  in 
the  United  States  Army.  The 
!  *  jtfg  first  army  in  the  world  in  which 

vaccination  against  typhoid  was 
made  was  that  of  the 

United  States,  and  the  results  nl- 
tained  in  our  Service  have  served  ns 
guides  to  the  medical  directors  of 
armies  of  other  countries 


the  washout  of  a  dam  caused  a  delay  of  IS  hours,  on  the  Pacific 
bad  weather  prevented  the  making  of  good  time,  and  at  Seattle 
thick  fog  made  landing  impossible  for  a  time,  the  enterprising 
reporter  finally  making  use  of  an  aeroplane  to  get  ashore.  Thu 
shortest  day’s  journey,  London  to  Paris,  was  lisO  miles;  the 

longest,  Ann  Arbor  to  New  York,  ‘.MS . 

“This  shows  clearly  that  another  record-breaking  trip  is 
quite  within  the  possibilities.  With 
normal  speed  on  steamship  and 
railroad,  the  journey  ought  to 
lie  made  in  between  3d  and  34 
days.  If  we  may  shortly  make  use 
of  Zeppelins  and  aeroplanes  .  .  . 
a  further  shortening  may  he 
looked  for. — Translation  made  for 
Tut  LlTKHMtY  DlUfcST. 


THE  GOOD  SIDE  OF  WAR 

t  I  MlE  WAR-OOD  may  slay 
U  ruthlessly  with  one  hand. 


one 

but  he  minister*  with  the 
other  to  the  nek  and  feeble.  Half 
of  him  is  clad  in  armor  and  the 
other  half  in  the  garb  of  a  hospital- 
nurse.  So  we  learn,  in  effect,  from 
an  editorial  in  The  Army  and  .Vary 
Journal  (New  York,  October  10). 

The  editor  of  this  jiapcr  is  annoyed 
by  a  casual  remark  of  the  Springfield 
Republican  to  the  effect  that  “war 
and  pestilence  have  always  gone 
hand  in  hand."  This  may  be  the 
reeonl  of  the  past,  answers  Thr 
Journal,  but  there  is  leas  likelihood 
tif  it  in  the  future,  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  the  result  of  war  and 
military  control.  We  read: 

"The  war  with  Spain  in  1806  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  ending  of  yellow’  fever 
as  a  world- wide  scourge,  not  only 
of  the  tropics,  but  of  countries 
reached  by  emigrants  from  the 
tropics.  ...  It  was  army  medical 
officers,  not  civilians,  that  directed 
that  great  work,  and  to  them  should 
go  the  credit,  ...  It  is  idle  to  snv 
that  the  same  thing  would  have 
been  done  without  the  war.  The 
fact  is  that  civil  administration 
wrestled  with  the  problem  unavail- 
inglv  for  generations,  and  the  disease  hade  fair  to  continue  as  a 
menace  to  the  health  of  the  world  until  the  United  Statra  Army 
set  to  work  the  sanitary  machinery  that  put  an  end  to  this 
most  terrible  of  diseases.  Within  the  short  space  of  half  a 
dozen  years  tin*  reign  of  yellow  fever  came  to  an  end  and  the 
world  was  at  last  freed  from  this  terror  of  the  centuries. 

"The  same  war  saw  the  Iwginning  of  the  great  health  reforms 
which  have  saved  thousands  of  lives  in  the  Philippines.  .  .  . 
When  the  civilian  bureau  of  health  took  up  the  work  with  its 
larger  funds  and  opportunities,  this  good  work  was  extended 
until  now  the  scourge  of  smallpox  has  laen  eliminated  from  the 
islands  and  cholera  also  is  going  the  same  way.  Sinall|>ox  used 
to  count  its  victims  by  the  tens  of  thousands  annually  in  the 
Philippines;  now  it  has  virtually  disappeared. 

“But  there  is  another  achievement  w  hich  can  rightly  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  results  of  war.  The  world  has  rung  with 
praise  for  the  work  done  by  Gen.  William  (’.  Gorgas,  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  United  States  Army,  as  chief  sanitary  officer  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  his  able  assistants  in  ridding  the 
('anal  Zone  of  yellow  fever,  and  in  turning  this  plague-spot  of 
the  world  into  a  region  that  will  eotnpare  in  salubrity  with  some  of 
the  most  naturally  favored  sections  in  northern  latitudes . 

“The  mastery  over  the  yellow  fever  in  Panama  has  b<*en  duo 
to  the  knowledge  acquired  and  the  results  accomplished  in 
Cuba  as  a  consequence  of  the  oceupanev  of  that  island  hv  the 
American  troops  and  the  grappling  with  the  fever-scourge 


It  is  the 

Army  of  the  United  States  that  has 
blazed  the  way  to  the  elimination 
of  typhoid  from  civilian  life  as 
well  as  from  the  military  through 
inoculatory  prophylaxis.  Indeed, 
then*  ant  army  medical  officers 
who  believe  that  if  the  same  efforts 
were  put  forth  in  civil  life  to  pre¬ 
vent  typhoid  that  are  employed  in 
the  Army  thousands  of  lives  lost  each  year  in  civil  communi¬ 
ties  would  lie  saved." 


A  UCN-IXYENTOH  TVRNED  COOK. 

Hlr  Hiram  Maxim  turn  pt*rf«*ct*d  a  pork -and -bean* 
combination,  which  he  believe*  highly  nutritious.  Hr 
will  glvr  25.000  tin*  of  it  to  the  Canadian  troop*.  lie  U 
ben?  abown  chopping  turn*  pork  to  be  ua*xl  In  hi*  new  dish. 


WHEN  FIGHTING  GROWS  TIRESOME  —  Physical  and 
mental  exhaustion  of  soldiers,  says  "The  Annotator."  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Medicine  (New  York,  October),  is  a  matter  which  military 
commanders  am*  prone  to  ignore.  He  goes  on: 

"The  skilful  commander  knows  exactly  how  much  effort  his 
soldiers  ran  make  without  becoming  too  fatigued  to  fight.  It  is 
often  necessary  to  rest  an  army  oven  in  the  progress  of  a  pro¬ 
longed  battle.  In  addition,  nutrition  must  be  kept  up.  but  if 
the  soldiers  march  too  quickly  for  their  wragon-trains  they  go 
hungry.  Then*  is  some  evidence  that  plans  of  campaign  have 
failed  more  than  once  because  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  soldiers 
from  overexertion  and  lack  of  food.  Some  captuml  men  were 
almost  in  a  condition  of  shock;  indeed  it  was  shock,  but  it  was 
cured  by  a  nourishing  meal  and  a  long  sleep.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  annual  maneuvers,  extending  over  a  period  of  two  or 
three  weeks,  have  exacted  mon*  labor  from  soldiers  than  could  bo 
kept  tip  in  a  long  campaign,  and  that  the  attempt  to  do  in  war  as 
in  maneuvers  is  directly  responsible  for  certain  disasters.  They 
have  neglected  the  basic  principles  of  warfare,  and  as  these 
are  matters  of  physiology,  it  is  evident  that  the  system  of  prepa¬ 
ration  was  faulty  through  the  habit  of  ignoring  medical  advice.’’ 


IIletters 

-  AND  -  ART  Ilf 
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BELGIUM'S  ECLIPSED  MENTAL  LIFE 


HOWEVER  DEEPLY  w*  n-gret  the  destruction  of  works 
of  art.  says  Mr.  Edmund  Gome.  the  paralysis  of  living 
intelligence  is  an  e\Vn  mare  ariout  matter.  This  is 
an  observation  that  rails  our  attention  to  the  effect  of  war  upon 
the  lives  of  men  of  letters.  The  outward  and  immediate  eff*<ct 
in  such  countries  as  Belgium  and  France,  and  doubtless  also 
Her  many,  is  annihilation.  They  cease  to  be  m«*n  of  letters 
at  all  and  are  simply  men  in  the  ranks  not  distinguishable  from 
others  wearing  the  same  uniform.  The  psychological  effect  i*  in 
danger  of  l>**ing  almost  as  disastrous,  and  Mr.  Goose  speculates 
in  The  Edinburgh  Review  on  the  future  in  the  light  of  France's 
former  experience  with 
Prussian  anus.  "The 
loi**r  or  student  of  pure 
literature  need  accuse 
himself  of  no  levity  if 
his  mind  strains  forward 
with  anxiety  and  i*orn- 
pan*  with  our  own 
cutuclysrn  the  catastro¬ 
phes  of  former  times." 

The  martyrdom  of  Bel- 
giutn,  then.  presents  in 
this  respect  a  iw  whose 
poignancy,  in  the  fa**** 
of  her  material  disas¬ 
ters,  has  been  so  far 
well  nigh  overlooked. 

Writes  Mr  Oohsc,  in  a 
rather  critical  vein,  as 
regards  Germany: 

"For  a  long  while 
past  the  astonishing  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Belgian 
rnind.  as  displayed  in  a 
triple  literature,  has  been 
watched  in  Germany, 
and  not*-d  by  German 
professors,  with  patroniz¬ 
ing  envy.  It  has  been  observed,  first  with  surprize  and  then 
with  aiinoyanee.  that  a  little  country  no  larger  than  a  Teutonic 
province,  tucked  Into  a  comer  between  the  sea  and  two  Great 
Powers,  h  country  without  a  dominant  language,  without  u 
decisive  capital,  a  mere  political  expression,  has  since  1880 
\enturvd  to  display,  in  defiance  of  the  menacing  shadow  of 
Germany,  an  intellectual  a**tivity,  French,  Flemish,  and  Walloon, 
in  which  German  kullur  has  found  no  placs-.  It  has  not  been 
agr* -cable  to  the  professors  of  B*-rlin  to  Is-  obliged  to  admit  that 
the  greatest  |sm-i  of  Europe  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth 
century  is  unquestionably  the  noble  Eniih*  Verhaeren.  a  Fleming 
of  the  Antwerp  district,  writing  consistently  in  French.  It  has 
not  been  to  tlieir  taste  to  watch  the  advance  of  Maeterlinck, 
of  Camille  Lenionnier,  of  Eugene  Demolder.  writing  in  French, 
or  of  the  less  known  and  p*-rhu|>s  less  brilliant,  but  numerous 
and  enthusiastic,  new  school  of  authors  composing  ardently 
in  Flemish  and  even  to  some  extent  in  Walloon." 

Since  about  1880.  point*  out  Mr.  Gosse.  a  most  remarkable 
effort  has  been  made  by  Belgium  "to  red«>em  her  people  from 
intellectual  sterility,  and  sine**  that  time  no  country  of  Europe 
has  com*-  forward  in  literature  so  rapidly  as  she.”  We  read  of 
this  movement: 

"  A  generation  joyously  greeted  at  horn*-  as  '  La  Jeun«*  Belgique.’ 
stimulated  by  the  ideas  which  wen*  stirred  in  close  spectators 
the  last  great  war.  yet  protected,  in  a  highly  prreqiernUK 


country,  from  the  actual  miseries  and  denudations  of  tiiat 
struggle,  dared  to  inaugurate  a  literary  revolution  against  the 
cut-and-dri«d  theori***  of  their  eld«*re.  and  found  for  the  first  time 
a  fitting  expression  in  verse  and  prose  for  the  rich.  full-blooded, 
highly  colored  genius  of  Fh-mish  life.  In  this  movement, 
encouraged  by  the  praise  of  Paris,  undeterred  by  the  sneers  of 
Berlin,  the  pioneer*  wen*  Max  Waller,  who  died  prematurely 
in  1880,  and  the  admirable  poet  of  Diuvain,  Albert  (iiraud,  of 
whom  I  know  not  whether  he  is  alive  or  dead. 

"This  exuberant  school  of  writers,  bow  as  broad  as  Rubens 
in  their  joyous  painting  of  life,  now  as  exquisite  as  the  traceries 
of  their  medieval  arrhitectun*.  has  Iiecn,  up  to  this  summer, 
producing  abundant  work  of  a  kind  not  exactly  parallel  in  any 

other  country.  In  the 
matter  of  speech,  of 
course,  the  possession  of 
a  single  language  lias 
been  denied  to  the  B**l- 
gmns.  Their  poets  and 
novelists  have  to  take 
their  choice  lM*tween  a 
tongue  which  is  shared 
with  French  or  one  which 
is  almost  identical  with 
Dutch.  But  their  genius, 
taking  different  mani¬ 
festations  from  individ¬ 
ual  minds,  is  yet  national 
and  p*s*uliar  to  Belgium. 

"It  has  b*«en  observed 
that  the  gn-al*-st  Bel¬ 
gian  writers  of  to-day- 
are  Flemings  by  birth, 
education,  and  charac¬ 
ter;  and  even  Maeter¬ 
linck.  who  has  long 
inhabited  France,  altcr- 
nately  residing  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  and  in  Provence, 
is  still  a  pure  Fleming 
of  Ghent  in  his  dramas. 
There  is  no  m«xlern 
writer  more  national 
than  Verhaeren.  and  to 
study  his  poems  is  to 
gain  such  an  impression 
of  ‘Toute  la  Flan dre’  as  is  to  be  found  nowhere  else.  It  should 
be  interesting  to  note  (hat  when,  in  1881,  the  ‘ Jeunes  Beiges,’ 
in  a  now-famous  manifesto,  announced  their  intention  of  creat¬ 
ing  a  national  literature,  they  wen*  met  with  course  ridicule  in 
Germany,  and  n*comniended  to  stick  to  the  prosy  business  of 
their  trades.  They  did  not  heed  the  warning,  and  in  thirty- 
years  they  have  enriched  their  country  with  a  fine  harvest  of 
masterpieces." 

Mr.  Gome  bitterly  declares  that  "this  literature  of  Belgium 
lias  now  been  trodden  into  the  mud  by  the  jack-boot  of  the 
Prussian,"  and  begs  us  not  to  forget,  "in  our  legitimate  indigna¬ 
tion  at  the  destruction  of  medieval  relics,  that  Germany  has 
committed  in  Belgium—  to  speak  for  the  moment  only  of 
Belgium  a  still  greater  crime  against  light  and  learning." 
For— 

"We  have  to  consider  the  conditions  of  mental  life  in  this 
gallant  and  unfortunate  country.  It  is  a  commonplace  to  say 
that  Belgium  is  the  battle-field  of  Europe;  it  is  more;  it  is  the 
graveyard  of  successive  generations  of  Flemish  aspiration. 
Sine**  the  sixteenth  century,  when  its  earliest  civilization  whs 
withered  by  the  agitations  of  the  Spanish  invader,  until  the  close 
of  the  war  of  1870,  when  the  assurance  of  its  neutrality  gave  it 
at  last  a  basis  of  hope  and  energy,  Belgium  never  had  breathing- 
space.  Sacked  by  the  armies  of  Louis  XIV.,  thing  by  the 
Treaty  of  L’lreoht  on  to  the  pikes  of  Austria,  overrun  and 
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annexed  by  the  French  in  171V».  torn  ami  tortured  by  European 
diplomacy  in  the  days  of  Waterloo,  not  given,  until  1830.  even 
the  shadow  of  individual  sovereignty,  the  insecurity  of  existence 
in  Flanders  and  Bralutut  through  all  these  centuries  could  but 
detach  the  minds  of  men  from  the  creation  of  works  of  the  im¬ 
agination.  Who  writes  great  poem*  when  the  specters  of  famine 
md  tire  are  prowling  round  his  homestead?  After  the  last  war 
d!  this  was  ended,  as  the  Belgian*  thought,  a*  all  the  rest  of 
Kurope,  rwith  one  sinister  exception,  lielieved.  The  neutrality 
id  Belgium,  solemnly  reaxM*rt*sl  and  «*onfirined.  was  a  sacred 
■wsi>  for  tin-  intellectual  life  of  the  little  admirable  country  to 
>uild  upon.  She  was  no  longer  so  fragile,  no  longer  so  timorous, 
and  she  built  the  beautiful  structure  which  Germany  has  now 
ynieally  and  brutally  destroyed.'’ 


JOHN  BURROUGHS  FREES  HIS  MIND 

FA'  OF  LETTERS  in  many  lands,  part ieiilarly  in  the 
warring  ones,  have  enlisted  their  pens  in  the  con¬ 
flict.  While  they  tight  with  vigor,  they  do  not  always 
prsuade  the  neutral  that  they  light  without  prejudice.  Two 
:iew-  recruits  from  the  pen  ranks  have  lately  ap|icared  -the 
American  John  Burroughs  and  the  Swedish  Pont  US  Fahlbeek, 
of  the  University  of  Lund.  Mr.  Burroughs's  article  apjx-ar* 
m  the  New  York  Trihunr,  and  leads  a  later  correspondent  to 
•ugg»i4t  that  “every  news  ami  religious  pajsr  ami  magazine 
in  our  nation  print  that  splendid  letter  and  that  ever}'  minister 
read  it  from  his  pulpit."  The  “good  gray”  naturalist  begin*  by 

considering  the  genuine  liking  and  admiration  we  Americans 
:Wl  for  the  German  j>eople,  basts!  a*  it  is  both  upon  race  kinship 
:tnd  long  association  with  the  German  element  in  our  midst,"  and 
piints  it  out  a*  "a  curious  psychological  problem  why  our  sym¬ 
pathy  from  the  first  day  of  the  war  should  have  been  si  over¬ 
whelmingly  on  the  side  of  their  enemies."  As  one  man.  so  he 
jierhaps  too  comprehensively  reviews  it,  "North.  South.  East, 
and  West,  in  conversation,  in  private  letters,  in  the  pulpit,  in 
the  press,  we  have  voiced  our  condemnation  of  the  war-drunk 
Kaiser  and  the  military  clique  that  surrounds  him,  urn!  in  our 
secret  hearts  have  prayed  for  the  success  of  the  Allies."  Mr. 
Burroughs’s  article  traverses  many  of  the  well-known  |x»xitioii* 
of  our  publicists,  but  the  literary  quality  of  it*  statement  leads  us 
to  make  no  apology  for  possible  reiteration: 

”1  believe  that  I  make  no  extreme  statement  when  I  say  that 
of  all  the  Continental  peoples,  except  possibly  the  people  of  the 
'•c.mdinavian  peninsula,  we  like  the  Germans  the  hest.  and  cer¬ 
tainly  we  owe  more  to  them  both  in  our  material  civilization 
and  in  our  esthetic  and  intellectual  culture.  They  an-  a  great 
l-eople;  they  touch  us  on  all  sides;  they  have  add>*d  immensely 
to  the  richness  and  stability  of  our  national  and  civic  life.  We 
like  them  as  mechanics,  os  farm-hands,  as  kitchen  help,  as 
•  cachera,  as  neighlxjrs,  as  eoworkers  in  all  fields.  They  arc  a 
-ober,  reliable,  unassuming,  home-loving,  human  people.  Yet 
we  stand  at  this  stage  of  their  terrible  struggle  wishing  only  for 
»u  overwhelming  defeat  of  their  armies. 

“I  have  yet  to  meet  a  pro-German  anywhere  in  the  country 
ir  to  see  a  pro-German  newspaper.  In  the  little  country  village 
:i  the  Catskills  near  where  I  spent  the  summer  every  farmer 
nd  villager  and  city  boarder  that  I  met  was  eagerly  waiting  for 
lews  of  the  defeat  of  the  German  hosts.  When  the  morning 
nail  arrived  the  people  gathered  at  the  post-office  and  waited 
[most  breat hlessly  for  tidings  in  favor  of  the  Allies.  The  men 
nf  German  descent,  of  which  there  were  many,  had  no  sympathy 
for  the  Kaiser  and  his  onrushing  hosts.  Upward  of  sixty  years 
igo  throe  young  German  brothers  settled  in  this  little  Catskill 
1 1  Sage  as  blacksmiths;  and  what  steady,  honest,  efticient  men 
•hey  proved  to  be!  They  married  American  women  and  had 
families.  Their  sons  an-  among  the  substantial  and  always 
reliable  business  men  of  the  community.  I  saw  more  or  less  of 
•hem  almost  daily,  ami  if  their  sympathies  were  at  all  with  the 
warring  hosts  of  the  land  of  their  fathers  I  failed  to  get  an  inkling 
of  jt. 

“This  frame  of  mind  fli  which  our  nation  finds  itself  is  not  of 
our  own  seeking:  we  have  not  cultivated  it;  quite  the  contrary. 
It  has  been  forced  ti|x»n  us  by  events  over  which  we  had  no 
rontrol,  and  it  has  been  intensified  as  these  events  have  multi¬ 
plied.  We  saw  German  militarism  springing  with  a  tiger’s 


bound  for  the  blood  and  life  of  a  neighboring  people  whose  only 
offence  was  that  they  had  for  a  generation  lx*eu  making  ready 
to  try  to  ward  off  sueh  an  attack;  we  saw  a  small,  peace-loving, 
industrious,  inoffensive  j»eople.  whose  territory  lay  in  the  way 
of  this  fierce  onrush  of  the  Germans,  trampled  and  murdered 
and  despoiled,  their  villages  and  cities  burned,  their  farms  laid 
waste,  their  treasures  of  art  and  architecture  consumed,  their 
gold  and  silver  demanded — we  saw.  and  still  see,  millions  of  a* 
worthy  and  likable  |x*ople  as  then*  are  in  the  world  homeless, 
foodless,  swept  before  and  trampled  upon  by  invading  armies 
like  autumn  leaves,  and  we  heard  tin*  cry  for  mercy  and  succor 
that  went  up  from  them  and  it  still  rings  in  our  ears.  We  saw 
the  vast  military  power  of  Germany  lomenod,  as  if  it  haul  long 
been  straining  at  the  leash,  as  it  had;  we  saw  it  eager  and  ready — 
the  readiness  that  is  the  fruit  of  long  premeditation  and  prepare- 
lion.  It  was  as  clear  as  daylight  that  it  felt  the  thrill  and  the  joy 
of  its  predetermine  mission . 

“The  inm  brute  Bismarck  must  have  stirml  in  his  grave. 
The  gay,  chivalrous,  and,  as  we  often  think,  frivolous  |xx>ple 
over  the  western  liorder  were  hurriedly  pulling  themselves  to¬ 
gether  to  resist  the  unprovoked  onslaught,  and  their  ally  across 
the  ( 'humid  was  as  hastily  marshaling  her  forces  to  rush  to  the 
rescue.  What  a  s|x-etaele  it  all  was!  Who  can  ever  forget  those 
early  August  days!  One  of  the  most  efficient  and  admirable  p*o- 
ple  the  world  has  ever  seen  in  the  grip  of  a  merciless  military 
autocracy,  welded  and  hardened  into  such  a  weapon  of  destruc¬ 
tion  a*  the  world  had  never  lx-fore  seen,  and  aimed  at  u  neighbor¬ 
ing  nation  who  would  have  been  glad  enough  to  have  lived 
forever  at  |x>a<*e  with  all  the  world.  Boor  La  Belle  France ! 
How  has  she  lieen  sinned  against  both  by  her  own  rulers  and  tin- 
rulers  of  other  nations!  And  little  Belgium  (the  home  of 
Maeterlinck),  who  darts!  to  bar  her  doors  against  the  titanic 
nation-despoiler  and  rohlier.  and  who  now  lies  prostrate,  hlecd- 
ing.  and  famishing!  Her  wrongs  cry  to  heaven." 

Is  it  any  wonder,  he  pauses  to  a>k,  that  we  in  this  country  give 
our  sympathy  without  measure  to  the  Allies  and  their  cause? 
He  proceed*: 

"We  instinctively  look  upon  the  German  .Army  as  simply 
a  vast  machine  rushing  with  blind  fury  upon  the  civilization  of 
the  world.  We  do  not  think  of  its  individual  units  as  made  up  of 
the  altogether  modest,  industrious,  human,  and  admirable  people 
of  whom  we  know  so  many.  We  see  nothing  huniNn  in  it,  and 
we  s*h*  nothing  admirable  but  its  terrible  efficiency.  It  is  os 
n-gurdless  of  life,  of  property,  of  things  Ix-uutiful  and  previous,  of 
the  rights  of  the  innocent  and  the  unoffending  as  is  any  other 
machine.  It  is  not  expressive  of  the  spirit  of  the  Germany  that 
we  know  —the  Germany  to  which  we  owe  so  much  in  literature, 
in  music,  in  philosophy,  in  science,  and  in  the  arl  of  rational 
living,  the  Germany  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Kant.  Hegel,  and  a 
hundred  others.  It  is  rather  the  outcome  of  the  Germany  of 
the  blood-nnd-imn  Bismarck,  and  of  the  gos|icl  of  war  that  has 
been  so  assiduously  preached  by  her  recent  savants  and  phi¬ 
losophers — the  tense,  abnormal  Nietzsche  and  of  the  hard,  cal¬ 
culating  von  Bemhardi.  and  of  her  ruling  clauses — the  hellish 
gospel  that  might  makes  right,  that  small  nations  have  no  rights 
which  great  nations  an*  Ixiund  to  respect,  the  bygone  feudal 
doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  that  the  legitimate  up¬ 
building  of  one  nation  can  only  lx-  by  the  pulling  dow  n  of  another 
nation;  the  gospel  of  annixl  conquest,  of  the  robber  baron,  of  the 
pirate  on  laud  or  sea;  a  gus|x*l  which  sneers  at  treaties  a*  scraps 
of  paper  and  throws  international  morality  to  the  winds;  a 
doctrine  which  our  own  nation  has  done  much  to  discredit  by 
refusing  to  seize  Cuba  and  Mexico  when  there  was  none  to  say 
uay;  a  dix-trine  to  which,  let  iis  all  hope,  this  war  will  put  an  end 
forever. 

“War  as  now  waged  by  the  Kaiser  against  Belgium  and 
France  is  hut  a  high-sounding  name  for  the  collective  murder  aud 
pillage  and  arson  of  a  vast,  organized  l»and  of  outlaws,  and  for  my 
part  I  believe  it  is  the  last  spectacle  of  the  kind  ami  on  sueh  a 
scale  that  the  world  will  ever  see.” 

Mr.  William  H.  Mathews,  who  is  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article  as  urging  that  it  be  read  in  even-  pulpit,  says 
further  about  Mr.  Burroughs’s  letter: 

“It  should  In*  translated  into  every  language  and  sent  broad¬ 
cast  through  the  world.  A  more  moderate  or  truthful  view 
of  the  diabolical  German  plans  and  a  more  merciless  exposure 
of  the  military  leaders  could  not  be  written,  and  the  name  will 
earn-  weight  and  be  a  great  aid  to  right  thinking  and  right 
decisions." 
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SWEDISH  SYMPATHY  FOR  GERMANY 

IIK  SWEDISH  PROFESSOR  referred  tout  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  preceding  article  present*  a  brief  for  Ger¬ 
many  against  such  charges  as  are  brought  by  Mr. 
Hurmugli*.  Writing  in  the  Swedish  paper  StaturcUuskapliy 
Tifakrijt  he  holds  tlmt  Germany  and  Austria  were  not  the 
aggressor*  in  this  war.  His  thesis  is  that  “nations  may  not 
!*•  guided  by  the  same  considerations  as  individuals  in  meeting 
suidi  a  crisis  as  that  which  confronted  Germany  and  endangered 
her  very  existence.”  Professor  Fabllieck  argues: 

"Some  might  hold  that  the  war  is  not  only  terrible — as.  indeed, 
it  is  —but  also  incom|iatible  with  a  high  degm>  of  culture,  ami 
therefore  unnatural  und  immoral.  Hut  this  view  bespeak*  little 
insight  into  the  vital  requirements  on  the  part  of  a  State,  inas- 
much  a *  those  requirement*  and  the  moral  duties  resulting 
therefrom  are  different  from  those  prescribed  for  imlividuals. 

“Duty  may  demand  of  an  individual  lliat  he  refrain  from 
claim*  to  which  he  i*  entitled,  or  even  that  he  sacrifice  hi*  own 
life.  Hut  this  demand  may  never  be  made  of  the  State.  The 
highest  task  of  the  State,  and  therewith  its  highest  duty,  is  *elf- 
preservatiou. 

"Austria-Hungary  as  well  a*  Germany  were  threatened  f«w 
their  very  exisiem*c  and  had  to  take  up  the  sword.  For  Austria 
it  was  a  matter  not  only  of  punishing  the  people  that  had  become 
guilty  of  the  murder  of  a  prince,  hut  alaive  all  to  stifle  the  Slavic 
propaganda  which  Servia  had  set  into  motion  in  order  to  under¬ 
mine  the  Austrian  State  and  break  off  bit  after  bit  of  it.  And 
for  Germany  the  hour  of  fate  would  have  been  rung  three  years 
later  at  the  most,  in  which  it  would  have  ta<en  forced  to  defend 
it*  newly  won  unity  and  position  as  a  Power,  the  fruit  of  hopes 
and  lalatrs  of  a  thousand  years.  That  was  known. 

“Thera  was  no  choice  |>cmiittcd,  so  completely  had  the  three 
allied  Powers  isolated  Germany.  For  Germany,  too,  thi*  war 
was  a  matter  of  self-defense  and  therefore  justified  according 
to  the  laws  of  that  duty  which  rests  upon  a  State.” 

The  Swedish  professor  further  argue*  that  “if  this  i*  true  of 
Germany  and  Austria,  the  same  is  not  true  of  their  opponents”: 

"To  lie  sure,  the  diplomats  of  these  countries  und  the  press 
influenced  by  them  have  continually  asserted  that  Germany 
threatened  the  |>eacc  of  its  neighbors.  Hut  the  history  of  the 
last  forty  years  contradicts  such  assertion*.  And  at  heart  the 
(teople  iif  France,  Kussia.  and  Kugluud  do  not  believe  them 
either.  Thi*  i*  plainly  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  senti¬ 
ment*  reigning  in  the  various  countries  with  the  sentiment  in 
Germany.  For  the  variety  of  sentiment  concerning  the  war  in 
the  nation*  now  warring  with  one  another  i*  the  best  verdict 
upon  the  war. 

“The  many  races  in  Austria-Hungary  welcome  the  conflict 
with  Servia  as  a  war  of  liberation.  And  the  German  people  have 
arisen  against  the  mass  of  their  foes  with  a  unanimity  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  unmatched  in  history.  The  highest  demand  of  duty 
on  which  depends  all  life  of  a  State  and.  therefore,  all  culture, 
the  duty  of  self-preservation,  ha*  stept  forth  in  all  it*  majesty 
and  ha*  found  a  united  people. 

“The  same  i*  not  true  of  Germany's  enemies.  It  is  true  that 
here,  too,  the  voiced  of  parties  ceaned  when  the  Fatherland 
called;  here.  t<*o,  they  fought  vuliautly,  but  nowhere  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  and  the  same  readiness.  Moreover,  the  opinion 
of  the  | ample,  outside  of  the  parliaments,  is  here  far  from  one  of 
unanimity.  According  to  all  one  hears  from  Franca,  the  average 
man  want'd  peace  far  more  than  war.  even  if  the  devoti***  of  the 
‘revanche'  wen-  allowed  to  lead  in  the  debate  anil  adopt  the 
resolutions.  In  Kugland  condition*  were  in  part  the  same,  even 
into  the  highest  eirah**,  a*  the  resignation  of  Morley,  Hums, 
and  Trevelyan  front  the  Government  proves.  In  Russia,  finally, 
there  can  la*  no  talk  of  an  opinion  of  the  |>coplc  itself. 

“The  variety  of  |M»pular  sentiment  in  Germany  and  the 
countries  hostile  to  her  give*  the  decisive  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  right  and  wrong  in  thi*  world-war.  And  I  am  sure  it  will 
give  the  decisive  answer  concerning  the  final  issue  of  the  war. 

“One  can  only  1io|h-  that  the  war  will  be  of  short  duration  and 
that  the  victor  will  lie  content  with  a  peace  that  i*  not  dear,  that 
will  not  crush  France  t<*»  deeply.  For  its  vitality  i*  not  great; 
and  the  world  can  not  afford  to  lose  thi*  people.  Hclgiurn,  too, 
which,  to  Is-  -ura,  not  without  some  fault  of  it*  own.  got  belw«<en 
hammer  and  the  anvil,  is  entitled  to  sympathy.  Hut  the 
r-  ara  not.  Of  Hervia  l  need  not  apeak;  it  deserves  all  the 
'intent  it  get*,  and  it  can  stand  it.  And  the  same  is  true 


of  Russia  und  Knglutid.  They  have  a  surplus  of  vitality.  n«* 
matter  how  heavy  the  reverse*  they  may  have  to  stand,  esjs- 
eially  Russia.  Nor  can  one  cherish  the  least  pity  for  thi*  land, 
which  i*  a  State  bent  on  conquest  in  the  ancient  sense  of  thi 
word,  and  a  constant  source  of  danger  to  it*  neighbors.  And 
still  less  can  one  have  sympathy  for  England,  whose  rut  hies* 
businesx  policy  under  the  intriguing  leadership  of  Sir  Edward 
Gray  has  now  ranged  that  country  among  the  enemies  of 
Germany,  altho  it  could  have  remained  neutral  as  well  as  did 
Italy.” 


GERMAN  FLANS  TO  WIN  OUR  GOOD-WILI, 

I'R  ASSUMITION  of  Germany's  diplomatic  duties 
in  countries  with  which  she  is  at  war  i*  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  a  German  professor.  Dr.  Ernst 
Daencll.  It  is  to  him  n  symlvol  of  the  tie*  that  he  finds  binds 
the  two  nations.  Germany'*  reciprocal  attention  to  American* 
who  found  themselves  as  tourists  in  the  Fatlicrl/md  when  *h> 
suddenly  In* -a me  a  military  camp  is  on  the  other  hand  evidence 
to  him  "of  raul  humaneness  that  u  nation  surrounded  by  mighty 
enemies  with  whom  it  must  Ivnttle  for  its  very  existence  can 
still  find  time  to  think  of  others  and  to  provide  for  their  safety 
and  welfare.”  Hi'  bids  sura  that  “the  hemic  war  Germany 
ha*  been  forced  to  wage  will  ap|M-al  strongly  to  the  kindly 
instincts  inherent  in  the  American  character,”  fur  in  many  way  * 
lie  js-ck  Germany  ami  the  Unit  id  States  as  "very  much  alike  ” 
His  article,  published  in  the  lllu*trirtr  /ninny  Berlin),  has  Iw-ii 
translated  for  the  New  York  Sun,  from  which  we  quote: 

"Taking  the  history  of  American  development,  we  will  s***  n 
strong  likeness  Is-twen  the  German  war  of  independence  in 
1813- IHlo  and  the  American  Revolution  of  I77.r>,  o>  also  in  tin 
unifying  war*  of  l»otb  nations,  the  American  war  of  IWll-lsii', 
and  the  German  war  of  istiti. 

“In  organization,  too.  wo  an1  alike:  a  confederation  of  State* 
Industrially.  also.  there  is  a  similarity  in  the  development  during 
the  last  half  century,  especially  in  the  tremendous  industrial 
impetus  noticeable  in  the  last  two  decades,  whose  aim  was  to 
secure  a  worhl-wide  market.  Then  in  the  unexamph*d.  rapid 
growth  of  their  cities,  l*»th  nations  present  a  strong  similarity: 
in  their  superiority  over  other  nation*  in  the  engineering  world; 
in  the  systematic  upbuilding  of  a  navy;  in  the  universal  military 
instinct;  in  the  manufacture  of  weapon*,  and  in  many  other 
things. 

“These  traits,  however,  are  only'  surface  traits,  of  chief  value 
in  blazing  the  trail  for  mutual  understanding  and  respect.  The 
true  soil  in  which  mutual  respect  and  sympathetic  understanding 
must  grow  is  n  different  one:  spiritual  culture.  Hamaok  referred 
to  this  in  the  following  words:  ‘To  maiutain  the  culture  of  tin- 
world  was  a  mission  entrusted  to  three  nations — Germany. 
England,  America.’  And  accusingly  he  concluded  in  bitter 
sorrow,  ‘Only  two  remain  to-day.’ 

“Germany  and  America  an-  to-day  the  bearer*  of  a  common 
cultural  ideal  which,  altho  the  two  nations  arc  taking  a  different 
line  of  development  |*>litically  aa  well  a*  in  individual  and  racial 
traits,  still  has  the  same  basic  motive  power;  their  historical 
development  i*  a  result  of  the  ethical  genius  of  the  nation.  \W 
Germans  are  sometime*  prone  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
character  of  the  true  American  is  a  highly  idealistic  one.  und 
that  this  American  idealism  is  a  continually  waxing  force  which 
act*  as  a  leaven  for  the  entire  nation.  As  possessor*  of  this 
ethical  idealism,  Germany  and  America  ara  spiritually  the  two 
most  wholesome  nations  on  earth,  and  ura  bound  in  consequence 
to  achieve  a  higher  destiny  than  oth«-r  nation*.” 

Then-  is  no  reason,  the  professor  thinks,  why  this  future  should 
not  la-  attnim-d  in  mutual  good-will  and  friendship.  “Nothing 
has  occurred  in  the  past  which  America  can  charge  against  u*.“ 
yet  there  is  "one  tramendou*  obstacle”  between  America  und 
Germany  that  the  professor  see*  fraught  with  peril: 

"We  must  overcome  the  peculiar  historical  feeling  existing 
between  America  ami  England;  for  those  American*  who  an 
responsible  for  American  politic*  and  for  the  shaping  of  public 
opinion  are  of  Anglo-Saxon  extraction.  In  cross-examining  him* 
self  such  an  American  would  find  that  in  his  heart  of  heart-, 
in  those  instinct  *  and  sympathies  which  arv  due  to  race  and,*" 
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SOME  OK  THE  IRONIES  OP  WAR 

Tho  theater  of  L«  Maas.  Prance,  witn«nwit  a  utrangr  entertainment  when  British  w«w  quartered  tbnra.  One  of  the  ntinilx-r 

attempts  to  amuse  tho  sleeplsss  ones.  Those  who  can  deep  aro  blissfully  uncousctous  of  his  effort*. 


tradition,  be  is  still  an  Englishman.  The  German  pilgrim  of  old 
was  filled  with  joy  on  glimpsing  the  towers  and  battlements  of 
the  Holy  City.  Similarly,  all  true  Americans  heeome  exultantly, 
exuberantly  happy,  on  visiting  the  historical  sites  of  Old  England 
—Westminster  Abbey,  Oxford,  Windsor,  and  Eton. 

“It  is  altogether  natural  that  the  American  trend  of  thought 
and  sentiment,  so  far  as  they  are  grounded  in  historical  and 
political  education,  should  be  auchon-d  in  England.  England's 
history  is  America's  preliminary  history,  and  the  history  of 
America's  independent  development  has  been  linked  closely 
to  England  in  many  ways.  A  common  tongue  nud  a  similar 
political  organization  strengthen  these  feelings.  Of  smnll 
moment,  compared  to  this  intensely  strong  f«*eling,  is  the  fact 
that  America's  politico-territorial  development  has  occurred 
in  defiance  of  England. 

“Not  to  speak  of  the  two  wars  in  which  America  fought 
England  in  order  to  establish  her  national  independence,  En¬ 
gland,  during  several  decades  in  the  ninshenth  century,  did 
all  in  her  power  openly,  and  more  frequently  in  secret,  as  is  her 
habit,  to  hinder  the  expansion  of  the  Union.  All  that  has  been 
forgiven  by  the  United  States,  because  the  United  States  was 
victorious  in  every  instance.  It  would  therefore  be  unwise  to 
overestimate  three  historical  collisions  and  the  indignant  lan¬ 
guage  indulged  in  occasionally  by  the  American  press  against 
England.  We  an-  less  apt  to  curb  our  tongue  in  reprehending 
a  kinsman  than  in  finding  fault  with  a  stranger.  All  these 
things  are  of  little  consequence. 

"We  Germans  can  not  afTord  to  overlook  the  fact  that  America, 
being  the  onlooker  in  a  quarrel  which  England  has  with  another 
nation,  will  side  with  England.  How  far  removed  we  are 
frum  a  closer,  inner  communion  with  America  is  l>cst  evidenced 
by  the  attitude  of  the  American  press  throughout  the  country 
at  the  outlireak  of  the  war.  American  sympathies  went  em¬ 
phatically  to  England  and  to  France;  news  from  London,  Paris, 
and  Brussels  was  accepted  as  dogmatically  true,  and  delil>crately 
Americans  held  us  responsible  for  the  war,  and  the  prospect  of 
our  ultimate  defeat  was  a  welcome  expectation.  An  astonishing 
outbreak  of  anti-German  sentiment! 

“Under  such  conditions  it  is.  of  course,  difficult  for  us  to 
create  a  favorable  sentiment  for  ourselves  in  America.  Such 
a  result  can  be  brought  about  only  by  long  and  unremitting  work. 

"  In  the  first  place  the  great  majority  of  Americans  must  be 
made  to  understand,  as  a  matter  which  is  politically  self-evident, 
that  Germany  has  no  aggressive  intentions  toward  America. 


Tin-  mistrust  of  Germany  existing  in  America,  which  has  Iteen 
systematically  fostered  by  the  English  and  French  press,  must 
In-  entirely  allayed.  But  by  far  greater  acumen  and  greater 
♦•(Torts  than  have  hitherto  been  displayed  by  us  an*  required  in 
order  to  overcome  the  effects  upon  the  press  und  u|mmi  public 
opinion  of  the  malicious  news  transmitted  to  America  from 
abroad.  We  have  been  politically  unwise  to  allow  our  enemies 
to  traduce  us.  believing  as  we  did  that,  because  we  had  »  clear 
conscience,  the  truth  was  bound  to  prevail.  In  this  instance 
the  truth  will  only  conquer  if  we  make  very  serious  efforts  to 
disseminate  it. 

"Above  all.  wo  must  seek  to  got  in  closer  touch  with  the 
American  press  and  to  enlarge  and  secure  our  direct  cable  com¬ 
munications.  We  must  guard  against  the  |M>ssibility  of  having 
our  cable  messages  intercepted  by  our  enemies  ut  u  time  w  hen  wi¬ 
nced  them  most;  we  must  so  arrange  that  in  filture  English 
cables  und  English  news  shall  not  for  months  be  in  sole  p«w- 
sossion  of  the  field,  as  has  been  the  unite,  making  it  possible  for 
England  to  amuse  the  excitable,  intlninmuble,  spasmodic  tem¬ 
perament  of  some  of  the  American  people  against  us  to  a  pilch 
which  approximate#  the  heat  of  war.  The  floating  mine  laid  l>> 
English  malice  and  cleverly  exploded  at  the  psychological 
moment  had  power  to  ignite  public  opinion,  which,  in  turn, 
might  have  swept  the  Government  off  its  feet. 

“Our  own  press  must  learn  self-control  and,  above  all,  com¬ 
prehension  of  American  intentions  and  character.  The  tone 
of  our  press  must  not  be  continuously  attuned  to  contempt  for. 
and  suspieions  of.  American  motives.  To  this  end  we  need  the 
preparation  of  a  series  of  pamphlets,  printed  in  English,  which 
shall  elucidate  our  political  ideals,  our  internal  affairs,  and  ethical 
convictions,  and  the  distribution  of  these  pamphlets  should  he 
carefully  planned. 

“Much  can  bo  done  through  personal  influence,  the  effects  of 
which,  as  shown  in  the  ease  of  our  exchange  professors,  have  a 
wide  zone  of  usefulness.  With  the  same  end  in  view  we  must 
seek  to  better  our  relations  with  the  influential  German-Anicriean 
contingent,  as  well  as  with  the  Irish-American  element.  The 
passionate  outbreak  of  the  Germau-Americans  against  the 
recent  outrages  of  the  press  surely  can  not  fail  to  have  some 
effect.  We  must  realize,  however,  that  the  ability  of  the 
German-Americans  to  impress  their  eon viet ions  and  make  their 
influence  felt  is  necessarily  limited.  We  must  seek  to  avoid 
making  demands  upon  them  which,  for  psychological  or  other 
reasons,  they  are  unable  to  oomply  with." 


RELIGION  -AND  -  S  O  C I AL-  SERVICE 


APPEALS  THAT 

AT  LEAST  2.500  Salvationists,  it  is  estimated,  are  on  the 
A-\  firing-line  with  the  different  armies,  including  100 
^  German  officers.  Some  50  Swiss  officers  are  mobil¬ 
is'd  with  the  Swiss  Army.  The  appeal  of  Commander  Evange¬ 
line  Booth  for  contributions  to  the  rescue  work  carried  on  by 
the  Salvation  Army  brings  Iwfore  us  the  effectiveness  of  this 


bf  Alae  Ik**  if  lit-  • 

FILLING  IN  THE  ODD  MINUTES. 

Thr  famous  danevr.  Adeline  Gen<k*.  who  devotes  her  present  earn¬ 


ing*,  S2.SOO  a  Week,  to  lied  Croat  work.  While  the  waiu  for  her  cue 
her  hands  supplement  the  work  of  her  feet  In  knitting  for  the  soldier*. 


organisation,  already  long  established  for  the  work  now  most 
m-eded.  One  of  their  unique  appeals  asks  for  old  linen  such  as 
the  household  consigns  to  the  rag-bag,  but  now  of  the  utmost 
service  for  bandages  for  wounds.  Householders  are  urged  to 
look  up  these  discarded  fragments  and  forward  them  to  some 
Salvationist  headquarters.  The  appeal  of  Commander  Booth 
in  Thr  IFor  Cry  (New  York)  is  full  of  passionate  entreaty: 

**  I  am  not  forgetful  that  1  am  continually  appealing  to  my 
own  people  in  the  United  States  for  finaneial  aid,  and  recognize 
that  upon  this  tried  ami  proved  source  of  generosity  so  many 
claims  Imve  already  been  levied,  but  never  during  the  year*  I 
have  been  privileged  to  In-  in  your  midst  have  I  been  so  anxious 
•  air  help,  and  I  can  not  but  feel  confident  that,  as  ever 
i  Ida  same  period,  will  you  be  so  ready  to  give  it. 


PASS  NONE  BY 

“First,  because  of  your  recognition  of  the  loss  and  sorrow 
which  have  come  down  upon  our  organization  as  a  result  of  thi** 
Armageddon;  secondly,  because  of  your  confidence  in  the  equip¬ 
ment,  second  to  none,  which  long  experience  has  given  the 
Army  in  dealing  with  eager  masses  of  (xxiple  in  crism  of  agony 
and  want;  thirdly,  because  I  know  that,  however  much  you  have 
already  done  or  may  feel  called  upon  to  do,  you  will  not  fail  to  do 
something  more  at  this  unprecedented  time  of  stress  and  anguish 
across  the  tens. 

"The  Salvation  Army’s  share  in  all  this  travail  and  terror  is 
wide-spread.  As  is  now  universally  known,  we  are  a  globe-wide 
organization;  the  salvation  of  all  peoples,  body  and  soul,  is  our 
aim;  uutional  differences  are  lost  sight  of  in  our  propaganda, 
and  with  our  founder  we  have  cried,  ‘The  World  for  God!' 
Naturally  such  a  standpoint  has  its  shadows  as  well  as  its  glory  . 
One  or  more  members  of  our  gnat  Army  family  can  not  suffer 
without  all  the  others  being  affected,  and  international  inni- 
plientions  and  controversies  bring  hoth  direet  and  indirect  ills 
upon  us.  My  father  said  during  the  progr«*ss  of  another  and 
smuller  war,  ‘Whichever  side  wins,  I  lose.'  So  it  will  la*  with  us. 

“At  the  present  time  we  have  among  the  warring  nations  a 
great  many  thousands  of  Salvationists  standing  by  the  colors 
Salvationists  who  are  actually  bearing  arms.  It  is  not  only  tin* 
gap  left  in  our  ranks  by  these  husbands,  fathers,  and  sons  which 
we  must  face,  but  those  who  an*  left — their  uged  parents,  wives, 
and  children;  many,  alas!  already  become  widows  and  orphans 
for  whom  we  must  provide.  And  even  wider  and  deeper  than 
this  is  our  loss,  for  the  heavier  bereavement,  the  greater  |H*nurv, 
the  more  acute  suffering  are  found  among  the  |R>or  of  each  con¬ 
flicting  nation — those  vast  and  needy  communities  whose  bur¬ 
dens  the  Army  always  carries  upon  its  heart. 

“Their  breaking,  bleeding  spirits  we  must  heal;  their  hunger 
we  must  bid;  their  defenseless  we  must  in  gut  her,  and  their 
desolate  and  despairing  feet  we  must  lead  to  the  world's  only 
Savior,  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

“Now,  with  passionate  entreaty.  I  plead  for  your  help,  your 
immediate  help,  your  generous  help.  The  wings  of  agony  and 
death  are  swift;  our  action  must  be  equally  rapid.  If  you  cun 
give  much,  give  much.  If  you  can  only  give  a  little,  give  a 
little,  and  God  and  the  Salvation  Army  will  stretch  it  to  its 
limit.  But  give,  you  must!  Give,  you  will!  The  InToavod. 
hungry,  weeping  on  «*rth  will  bless  you.  And  who  knows 
but  that  those  whose  lives  have  already  lx*en  saerifieed  will  do 
so,  too? 

“If  tuiy  donors  wish  their  gift  to  be  us»*d  to  ameliorate  the 
painful  conditions  in  any  particular  land,  and  will  specify  the 
same,  I  can  promise  that  the  help  shall  go  to  its  desired  destina¬ 
tion  without  delay.” 

A  letter  from  a  Belgian  officer  gives  a  picture  of  conditions 
where  the  need  is  acknowledged  great4*st: 

“Our  poor  corps  in  Belgium  have  been  utterly  wittered. 
Many  places  where  we  have  had  corps  there  have  been  battles. 

I  am  hoping  that  all  our  dear  officers  and  soldiers  have  been 
saved — brands  literally  from  the  burning.  Hen*  in  Guaregnnn 
it  has  been  terrible — beyond  all  expression;  more  than  BOO 
houses  destroyed  and  so  many  civilians  killed;  not  only  men  and 
women,  but  their  littlo  children.  As  yet,  none  of  our  Salvation 
Army  comrades  has  been  touched.  We  have  been  protected 
in  a  marvelous  manner.  We  can  say  with  David.  ‘The  Angel 
of  the  Lord  eueampeth  around  thoso  that  fear  him  and  pluck** 
them  out  of  danger'  (French  translation).  God  has  done  that  for 
us.  The  battle  continued  from  Sunday  morning  at  eleven  o'clock 
to  Monday  evening.  The  l»onihanltncnt  did  not  cease  u  moment ; 
while  it  was  on  we  had  thirty  of  our  comrades,  with  their  little 
children,  in  our  large  cellar . 

“The  day  after  tho  battle — what  horrible  sights!  Dead 
bodies  in  the  streets,  the  wounded,  and  from  all  sides  poor  mad¬ 
dened  people  flying  to  save  themselves  with  their  little  children 
all  the  people  weeping.  I  could  never  describe  what  I  have 
seen.  How  is  it  possible  that  such  things  could  take  place  in  this 
age  of  education?  And  now  the  misery  is  here  for  the  poor 
workers.  It  is  already  seven  weeks  since  the  men  (collier*) 
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'■ould  work.  The  food  has  been  seized,  and  more  often  than  not 
wasted  by  the  invading  troops.  The  future  is  very  dark  for 
’heee  poor  people. 

"When  the  English  soldiers  came  here  the  Lieutenant  and  I 
prepared  tea  for  them  while  they  dug  trenches.  After  the 
battle,  when  the  Germans  eatne,  we  lodged  many  of  them  in  our 
hall  and  did  what  we  could  for  them.  Then  I  thought  of  all  our 
dear  Salvationists  who  are  in  the  different  armies — English, 
Herman,  French,  Austrian,  Russian,  Belgian.  Oh.  how  glad  I 
am  that  I  remained  at  my  post  to  help  my  comrades!  On  the 
Sunday  during  the  bombardment  the  cry  went  forth:  ‘Let  all 
those  save  themselves  who  can  do  so!’  1  went  outside  to  see  if 
there  was  any  serious  danger.  Then  1  said  to  the  people: 
'Come  with  us  in  the  hall;  1  will  take  care  of  you  as  much  as  I 
can.'  They  came,  and  were  content  to  be  with  their  officers.” 

f’nlttrr'a  Weekly  prints  a  cartoon  appropriate  to  the  thanks¬ 
giving  season  and  urges  its  readers  to  take  it  literally: 

"If  you  do.  then*  are  agents  aplenty  to  serve  you  in  the 
giving — the  Belgian  Relief  Fund  (10  Bridge  Street,  New  Y’ork), 
the  Committee*  of  Mercy  (August  Belmont,  treasurer,  Fifth 
Avenue  Building,  New  York),  the  American  R«d  Cross  (130 
Rast  Twenty-second  8treet,  New  York).  Trite  is  the  saying. 
He  gives  twice  who  gives  quickly,’  but  never  was  it  tnier  than 
now;  for  winter  is  at  hand,  and  human  flesh  and  human  souls  are 
•Tying  for  the  help  that  none  but  we  can  give  them.” 

The  contrast  between  Belgium's  imperative  need  and  Ger¬ 
many’s  widely  advertised  affluence  is  treatisl  on  the  same  page 
of  the  Weekly: 

"While  we  give,  Germany  takes.  ‘No  Food  in  Belgium — 
Six  Million  Homeless’;  *  Belgium  is  Stript  of  All  Supplies.'  These 
are  typical  head-lines.  If  you  read  the  news  underneath,  you 
learn  that  the  fields  an1  deserts,  that  no  cattle  are  left  in  the 
jiasture*  and  no  horses  on  the  roads,  that  live  stock  and  produce 
of  every  kind  have  been  sent  into  Germany.  As  a  result,  ‘the 
people  are  literally  starving.*  Yet  German  news  sources  affirm 
that  Germany  is  entirely  prosperous,  hence  not  in  need  of  the 
supplier  of  which  she  is  robbing  her  victim.  The  Fatherland 
news  service  (‘Fair  Play  for  Germany  and  Austria*)  issues  a 
broadside  stating  that  ‘There  is  wealth  enough  in  Germany  to 
defray  the  tremendous  demands  for  war  expenditures  for  at  least 
a  year.  .  .  .  The  supply  is  ample  for  eighteen  months.  ...  It 
is  not  too  much,  therefore,  to  state  that  an  ample  supply  of  food 
for  man  and  beast  is  in  sight  for  two  years.’  At  least  a  year — 
eighteen  months  therefore  two  years.  While  Belgium  starves, 
t  Jermany  continues  to  grind  war-taxes  from  her  smoking  cities, 
violating  all  rules  of  civilized  warfare.  Germany's  Consul- 
General  in  New  York,  Herr  Horst  Falcke,  says  in  his  kind  way: 
' Germany  is  doing  its  best  to  help  the  Belgians.'  May  God 
save  the  rest  of  the  world  from  German  'help'!” 

The  New  York  Kilning  Post  voices  the  general  appeal  and 
surveys  some  of  the  results  to  date: 

"The  growth  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund  in  the  past  few  weeks 
has  been  encouraging.  Last  week  alone  added  al»out  SI 20,000 
to  the  amount,  and  brought  the  total  to  nearly  $400,000.  In 
this  total,  and  in  the  contributions  for  the  week,  are  included 
handsome  -urns  sent  to  the  Belgian  Relief  Committee  in  New 
York  by  local  committees  in  other  cities;  thus  $30,000  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  fhe  Boston  committee  on  Saturday.  And  there 
continue  to  1m*  that  wide  range  of  size  in  the  contributions  of 
individuals  all  the  way  from  $1  to  $10.000 — and  that  large 
number  of  separate  participants,  which  ought  to  obtain  in  a 
matter  appealing  as  this  does  to  the  deepest  instincts  of  our 
common  humanity. 

"But  let  it  not  be  thought  that  $400,000  is  anything  more 
than  a  U  ginning — a  mere  earnest  of  what  this  great  nation  of  a 
hundred  million  inhabitants,  blest  with  resources  almost  beyond 
measure  and  happy  in  its  exemption  not  only  from  the  horrors  but 
also  from  the  terrific,  economic  burdens  of  war.  is  going  to  do  for 
the  relief  of  a  people  crush t  beneath  the  weight  of  an  affliction 
that  defies  description  and  transcends  imagination— of  hundreds, 
of  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  women,  children,  and  old  men 
homeless  and  without  resource,  their  whole  land  ravaged  by 
war.  starvation  staring  them  in  the  face.  We  an-  not  forgetting 
the  magnificent  work  of  rescue  which  is  being  carried  on  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  over  amf  above  that  furnished  by  the 
general  contribution.  But  all  that  the  Foundation  will  do. 
together  with  all  that  will  be  done  by  individuals,  is  sure  to 
fall  far  short  of  what  will  be  needed  to  supply  the  Belgian 
sufferers  with  the  bare  necessities  of  decent  existence.” 


GUNPOWDER  AND  THE  GOSPEL 


GREEK  ORTHODOX,  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran, 
Anglican,  Presbyterian,  all  of  whom  make  identical 
confessions  regarding  the  God-man,  are  killing  each 
other  with  the  same  avidity  as  if  there  had  never  been  a  Jesus. 
This  comprehensive  statement  of  The  Biblical  World  (Chicago, 
October)  brings  the  further  reflection  that  “evidently  men  can 


U.  S.:  “  I'm  thankful  I‘ve  got  It  to  give.” 

— P.  O.  C.  In  ColHerS. 


be  theologically  orthodox  and  put  their  Christ  to  an  open 
shame.”  The  editor  who  writes  these  words  hastens  to  check 
us  Americans  against  being  complacent  in  our  neutrality.  “We 
have  our  Navy'  League  and  those  who  tell  us  that  international 
morality  is  no  stronger  than  military  preparation,”  while  “in¬ 
cipient  militarists  urge  us  to  distrust  and  hate  the  very  nations 
to  whom  the  Church  of  Christ  is  sending  missionaries  to  teach 
the  primacy  of  the  God  of  love."  Further: 

"Are  wo  not  even  now  being  urged  to  grasp  the  world’s  trade 
as  unhappy  Europe  sees  it  slip  from  the  fingers  that  grasp  the 
sword? 

"Suppose  the  Good  Samaritan,  finding  the  traveler  struggling 
with  the  robbers,  had  run  off  with  the  traveler's  luggage  and 
clothes!  Do  you  suppose  Jesus  would  have  told  the  rest  of 
mankind  to  go  and  do  likewise? 

“Is  it  Chris tliko  to  exploit  another’s  misery? 

“War  bids  us  measure  the  beam  in  our  own  eye. 

“Is  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  good  instruction  for  militarism? 
Do  soldiers  put  the  golden  rule  into  their  knapsacks? 

"Is  'Love  your  enemies’  printed  on  battle-flags? 

"Did  the  soldiers  or  Jesus  go  to  the  cross  to  save  the  world? 

"Men  tell  us  we  must  have  war  in  order  to  be  strong. 

"Jesus  taught  that  we  must  become  great  by  sacrificial  service 
like  his  own. 

"Men  tell  us  that  we  must  build  up  the  nation's  morale  by 
economic  policies. 

"Ji-sus  taught  us  that  we  can  not  serve  God  and  Mammon. 

"Men  tell  us  that  we  must  fight  for  our  rights. 

"Jesus  told  us  by  word  and  by  example  that  we  must  die  for 
other  people’s  rights. 

"Men  tell  us  we  must  learu  to  fight,  kill,  and  hate  if  we  aro 
to  dwell  in  safety  as  a  nation. 

“Jesus  told  us  that  God  is  love  and  that  the  way  to  peace  is 
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through  a  life  tliat  refuses*  to  countenance  hate  and  prefers 
loyalty  to  t ho  crucified  Christ  to  comfort*  with  political  supermen. 

“We  thrust  the  question  home.  Do  men  who  thus  refuse  to 
order  their  lives  by  Jesus's  words  and  conduct  really  take  him 
seriously?  Is  their  profession  of  faith  in  his  deity  a  profession  of 
sympathy  with  his  spirit,  oliedience  to  his  word,  and  loyalty  to 
his  example? 

“Christendom's  interest  in  the  present  war  is  vastly  deeper 
than  its  horror  at  brutalities,  its  amazement  at  the  world's  in¬ 
difference  to  poverty  and  sorrow.  The  ultimate  issue  is  between 
Jesus  and  Nietzsche.  If  we  take  Jesus  seriously,  we  shall  nut 
war.  If  we  take  him  simply  as  a  doctrine,  distrusting  the  truth 
and  practicability  of  hi*  teaching*,  we  shall  go  on  lighting 
indefinitely. 

"The  world's  call  to  the  Church  is  obvious  enough.  Will  the 
Church  answer  it  by  training  generation  after  generation  to 
revere  the  teaching  as  well  os  the  person  of  Jesus?  ” 


IS  WAR  A  MEANS  OF  GRACE? 

HIS  QUESTION  is  answered  affirmatively  by  the  Rev. 
R.  J.  Campbell,  of  London,  who  assembles  fact*  to  con¬ 
firm  his  belief.  He  even  asserts  that  England  is  “living 
on  a  loftier  plane”  now  than  when  the  war  broke  out.  A  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Now  York  Evening  Pott,  “H.  W.  H.,”  gives 
us  the  grounds  of  Dr.  Campbell's  belief,  but  also  assembles 
another  sort  of  evidence  which,  he  says,  makes  one  feel  somehow 
“a  certain  reluctance  to  believe  that  the  nation  was  living  on  a 
lower  plane  in  July  than  it  was  in  October."  There  is,  no  doubt, 
ground  for  saying  that  the  nation  is  "responsive  to  the  call  for 
spiritual  things.”  We  read: 

"The  clergy  of  all  denominations  are  rejoicing  in  the  larger 
opportunity  that  is  coining  to  them,  not  only  in  their  in¬ 
creas'd  congregations,  but  in  the  more  attentive  hearing  they 
are  receiving. 

“This  is  not  the  only  evidence  to  support  the  theory  that 
grap***  do  sometimes  grow  on  thorns  and  figs  on  thistles.  Lord 
Kitchener's  call  for  recruits  has  awakened  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
in  all  classes  of  the  community.  If  we  may  believe  tho  ‘  Timet’ a 
History  of  the  War.'  it  ha«  even  been  an  effective  agency  in  tho 
reclamation  of  habitual  criminals.  According  to  that  publica¬ 
tion:  ‘It  is  not  a  coincidence  that  throughout  Britain  the  war 
period  was  marked'— the  writer  uses  the  |>ast  tens*-,  inasmuch  as 
ins  history  is  to  Iw  regarded  not  as  a  contemporary  diary,  but 
as  a  standard  work  of  reference  in  w  hich  everything  will  appear 
in  true  perspective — 'by  an  amazing  absence  of  crime.  There 
may  seem  to  be  no  direct  antagonism  between  a  scheme  of 
world-war  hatched  at  l'otsdam  and  a  burglary  planned  in 
Whitechapel.  But  many  a  burglar,  moved  to  honest  indigna¬ 
tion  by  tho  German  outrage,  enlisted  as  a  soldier  or  found  some 
other  way  to  declare  himself  on  the  side  of  the  Right;  and  thus 
many  police  were  set  free  to  protect  the  nation’s  interests,  in¬ 
stead  of  watching  the  criminals.’ 

“When  even  Hill  Siket  has  thus  gained  the  right  to  wear  an 
unaccustomed  halo,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
normally  law-abiding  people  are  not  lacking  in  their  devotion  to 
the  common  weal.  This  unselfish  zeal  is  frankly  and  thankfully 
recognized,  even  by  those  who  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  war 
has  closer  affinities  with  hell  than  with  heaven. 

“ 'Amid  the  darkness.’  says  The  Friend,  'one  of  the  few 
gleams  of  hope,  which  we  should  prize  and  cherish,  is  that,  while 
but  a  few  weeks  ago  English  people  were  divided  into  a  variety 
of  groups  of  persons  trying  to  get  something  from  the  State  in 
mipporl  of  their  particular  interests,  now  the  country,  and  in 
it  s  smaller  sphere  the  society,  is  full  of  persons  handed  together 
to  give  something  to  the  State.’ 

"And  not  to  the  State  only,  a*  many  a  Belgian  and  French 
refugee  would  bear  grateful  witness.  If  anything,  tho  relief  of 
distress  of  all  kinds  in  England  at  this  moment  ia  suffering  not 
mi  much  from  indifference  as  from  an  oversupply  of  uninstructed 
enthusiasm.  Everybody  is  not  only  willing  to  help,  hut  anxious 
to  help,  and  the  problem  is  to  turn  this  immense  fund  of  personal 
-•  rviee  to  practical  account.” 

These  are  “the  obvious  gains  of  the  war"  and  seem  to  justify 
Dr.  Campbell.  What  tile  Even  tug  Pont  correspondent  fluds  to 
set  on  the  other  side  is  "the  plague  of  malevolent  lying  that  is 
spreading  over  the  whole  country.”  It  will,  pierhap*.  nerve  as  a 
useful  antidote  in  our  daily  news  papier-reading  to  bear  in  mind 


how  unsuccessful  he  was  in  tracing  down  the  stories  of  " atroc¬ 
ities”  that  came  within  the  pale  of  reasonable  truth: 

“The  myth  about  the  passing  of  the  Russian  troops  through 
England  did  no  particular  harm,  but  when  the  name  industry  i» 
shown  in  imagining  and  circulating  stories  of  German  atrocities 
it  is  a  more  serious  matter. 

“A  short  time  ago  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  correspondent  of 
mine  repeated  to  me  a  tale  that  was  current  in  his  neighborhood 
An  English  doctor  had  come  homo  from  tho  war  with  both 
hands  cut  off  by  the  Germans.  The  alleged  authority  for  the 
story  was  a  letter  from  the  w-ifo  of  a  Methodist  minister,  who  had 
apparently  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  case.  This  seemed  a 
precise  enough  clue,  and  as  I  happened  to  know  tho  minister 
mentioned,  I  wrote  to  a»k  him  for  particulars.  He  replied  as 
follows: 

“  'It  is  true  that  we  have  heard  of  a  doctor  in  one  of  our 
hospitals  who  had  his  hands  cut  off  by  the  enemy  while  he  was 
attending  to  our  wounded  on  the  hat  tie-field;  hut  we  do  not 
know  liis  name,  nor  in  wiiat  hospital  he  is.’ 

“My  correspondent  bad  further  told  mo  that  a  local  doctor 
of  his  acquaintance  knew  of  a  similar  incident,  a  nurse  from 
his  own  old  hospital  living  the  victim.  I  ascertained  the  name  of 
the  hospital — one  of  the  largest  in  London— and  sent  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  it  a  letter  of  inquiry.  Hero  is  his  reply: 

“  ‘We  have  no  information  whatever  as  to  any  nurse  of  our* 
hav  ing  been  injured  in  any  way  whatever  by  the  Germans.  We 
have  had  several  reports  before  us  as  to  patients  who  have  been 
maltreated  by  the  Germans  being  in  this  hospital,  but  no  such 
easel  have  been  admitted  hen*  at  all.’ 

“Another  variant  of  the  same  legend  came  to  my  cars  a  few 
days  later.  It  was  the  tale  of  a  lady  who,  when  calling  on  n 
friend  who  had  taken  tw-o  Belgian  refugee  children,  was  shocked 
to  find  that  both  of  them  had  had  their  hands  cut  off.  On  the 
same  day.  from  a  quite  different  source,  I  hoard  of  a  Indy  who 
had  offered  to  take  a  Belgian  child,  and  found,  on  going  up  to 
complete  arrangements,  that  the  child  allotted  to  her  had  been 
similarly  mutilated.  Utterly  upset  by  the  discovery,  she  de¬ 
clared  that  she  could  not  px>s*ibly  take  into  her  home  a  child  in 
that  eondition.  ‘Oh,  I  do  wish  you  would,’  said  the  relief 
worker,  'we  have  so  many  of  them.'  Whereupon  a  lctt«*r  to  the 
secretary  of  the  War  Refugees  Committee  brought  this  answer: 

“  ‘We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  in  which  you  inquire*  with 
reference  to  certain  alleged  mutilations  to  Belgian  refugees.  In 
reply  we  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  director  of  public  prosecu¬ 
tion*  is  making  all  inquiries  regarding  these  rumors,  and  as  yet 
we  have  uot  heard  of  any  confirmation  of  the  same.' " 

The  same  recklessness  about  truth,  declares  this  correspondent, 
is  to  be  Been  in  the  loose  way  in  which  rumor*  are  circulated 
respecting  the  antecedents  of  British  subjects  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  British  business  firms: 

"It  has  heen  a  common  thing  since  the  war  broke  out  to  see 
in  the  newspapers  advertisements  repudiating  mischievou< 
charges  of  this  type.  Even  a  papier  with  the  reputation  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian  has  found  it  desirable  to  offer  a  reward 
of  So.000  for  evidence  that  will  lead  to  the  conviction  of  persons 
who  started  a  libelous  report  that  it  has  been  financed  by  Gorman*. 

“One  of  the  most  edifying  examples  of  the  elevation  of  spiri¬ 
tual  tone  due  to  the  war  comes  from  Edinburgh.  If  one  had 
been  asked  to  mention  the  most  saintly  minded  among  contem¬ 
porary  British  preacher*,  the  man  most  exempt  from  partizan 
bias,  and  most  at  homo  in  the  rare  atmosphere  of  the  mystic*, 
one  would  have  pointed  to  Dr.  Alexander  Whyte,  of  that  city, 
the  expositor  of  William  Law  and  Samuel  Rutherford,  and  the 
author  of  much  other  devotional  literature  of  high  quality.  Yet 
here  are  some  extract!  from  a  recent  sermon  of  Dr.  Whyte’s: 

"  'The  real  and  the  true,  if  not  absolutely  the  sole.  oau«e  of 
this  present  awful  catastrophe  is  the  pride  and  the  ambition  of 
that  Satan-pjossest  man  who  now  sits  on  tho  throne  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  asserts  his  will  as  the  so'e  sovereign  over  tliat  unhappy 
oountry. 

"  “He  It  wilfully  and  sinfully  blind  who  does  not  see  that  it 
is  simply  the  German  Kaiser's  satanie  contempt  for  Belgium, 
and  his  satanie  scorn  of  France,  and  his  satanie  envy  and  hatn-d 
of  England  that  have  turned  Germany  first  into  one  great  arm-  d 
camp,  and  then  has  hurled  her  armies  against  this  country  nud 
against  all  her  peaceful  aliins.' 

“When  a  religious  teacher  of  Dr.  Whyte's  quality  can  allow 
himself  to  speak  in  this  fashion,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  man 
in  the  street  is  giving  way  more  aud  more  to  suspicions  and 
hatred  of  everything  aud  everybody  that  has  any  sort  of  German 
label?  " 
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WHEN  PARIS  WAS  UNDER  SIEGE  BY 
THE  GERMANS 

Vtsetftlr.  Ernnl  Alfred.  Mr  D*r»  of  %d- 
renture:  Tbr  hll  of  fraarr,  IS?®  71.  With 
front  Up w*.  8 vo.  pp.  *i-S37.  New  York:  DulReld 
and  Company. 

rHE  almost  apocalyptic  character  of 
the  conflict  now  racking  the  world  ha* 
tinged  literature  itself  with  the  hue  of  war. 
N'o  recorded  event  throughout  the  agcH  has 
had  such  power  over  the  human  imagina¬ 
tion;  never  before  in  history  has  the  awful 
panoply  of  war  been  seen  in  such  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  terrible  military  inventions  of 
recent  science.  All  comparisons  brought 
to  bear  on  the  mighty  struggle  are  at  fault. 
The  only  adequate  parallel  must  lx-  sought 
in  the  grandiose  fictions  of  Jules  Verne  or 
FLammarion,  whose  dreams  of  submarine 
and  aerial  powers  in  war  have  now  become 
the  commonplaces  of  newspaper  reports. 

Nevertheless  the  natural  and  relevant 
comparison  is  to  be  found  in  the  Franco- 
German  War  of  1S70,  a  war  which,  a* 
regards  the  two  principal  combatants, 
presents  features  of  striking  similarity  and 
forms  a  historical  background  essential  to 
a  right  understanding  of  the  present  con¬ 
flict.  Next  in  interest  to  the  current  ac¬ 
counts  by  correspondents  in  the  Held  of  the 
bloody  tpopie  now  unfolding  in  Europe 
comes  Mr.  Vile  telly’s  narrative  of  his 
experiences  in  the  War  of  1870.  Mr. 
Vizetelly  comes  of  a  family  of  distinguish'd 
journalists  and  authors.  As  correspondent 
of  The  PaU  Mall  ( ia trite  he  was  a  personal 
witness  of  the  great  events  of  forty-four 
years  ago  in  France.  He  saw  the  fairest 
parts  of  France  ravag'd  by  the  Prussians, 
and  his  descriptions  of  the  ruthless  devasta¬ 
tion  wrought  by  the  invaders  of  1S70  riad 
like  the  accounts  of  what  is  taking  place 
to-day.  He  was  in  Paris  when  the  news  ar¬ 
rived  of  the  cataclysmic  defeat  and  capture  1 
of  the  French  armies,  and  he  saw  the  scene 
at  the  Palni*  Buurlxm  when  the  republic 
was  proclaimed  with  tiambetta  at  its  head. 

The  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Germans  is 
pictured  in  a  graphic  chapter  in  which  the 
author  throws  a  new  and  interesting  light 
on  one  of  the  most  thrilling  episodes 
of  French  history.  He  avers  that  at  flrst 
there  was  no  hostility  shown  toward  the 
Church  by  beleaguered  Paris.  Solemn 

High  Mass  was  celebrat'd  before  the 

Statue  of  Strasliourg  in  the  Place  do  la 
Concorde,  when  the  siege  was  at  its  height. 
The  hatred  for  the  priesthood  and  for 
religion  which  appeared  later  was  the  work 
of  the  Commune  aud  had  its  origin  in  the 
dregs  of  the  populace.  The  surrender  of 
Versailles,  the  author  informs  us,  was 
marked  by  the  same  impositions  and 

ruthless  behavior  that  characterize  the 

operations  of  the  “ Sales  Bouchea"  on 
French  and  Belgian  soil  to-day.  Versailles 
was  forced  to  provide  the  invader  with 
great  numbers  of  oxen  to  be  slaughter'd 
for  food,  gnat  consignments  of  wine,  and 
forage  valued  at  £12,000.  “After  all.” 
remarks  the  author,  with  timely  signif¬ 
icance,  “that  was  a  mere  trifle  in  com¬ 
parison  with  what  the  present  Kaiser’s 
forces  would  probably  demand  on  landing 
at  Hull  or  Grimsby  or  Harwich.” 

Regarded  as  history.  Mr.  Vizetelly ’s 
book  possesses  merits  of  a  superior  order. 
Keen  intelligence  and  clearness  of  insight  j 


■  into  the  causes  and  meaning  of  the  momen¬ 
tous  events  he  describes  from  the  vantage- 
point  of  an  actual  observer  impart  to  his 
work  a  value  and  significance  which  are 
lucking  in  formal  histories.  Thus  the 
reader  of  these  vivid  (tuges  finds  to  his 
astonishment  that,  alt  ho  he  may  have  gone 
through  many  volumes  dealing  with  the 
subject,  he  lias  till  now  remained  in  com¬ 
parative  ignorance  of  many  of  its  salient 
phase*.  We  are  too  prone  to  regard  the 
first  Franco-German  War  as  a  sort  of 
military  avalunche  enveloping  France  and 
meeting  with  little  effective  opposition. 
This  idea  is  corrected  in  Mr.  Vizetelly ’s 
highly  interesting  volume.  Then,  as  now, 
the  French  put  forth  mighty  efforts,  and  at 
times  the  legions  of  Von  Moltko  were 
taught  that  they  were  not  invincible. 
The  campaign  in  Brittany,  a  phase  of  the 
war  somewhat  neglected  by  students  of 
history,  is  here  set  forth  with  fulness  of 
detail  and  graphic  description.  The  author 
is  the  translator  of  Zola's  famous  novel  on . 
the  War  of  1S70,  “The  Downfall.”  and 
there  ia  this  difference  in  the  character  of 
the  two  books,  that  Mr.  Vizetelly  actually 
beheld  and  took  part  in  the  groat  events 
which  the  novelist  saw  reflected  in’hia  own 
imagination. 

ROOSEVELTS  “AFRICAN  GAME 
ANIMALS” 

Roo«fTfll,  Theodore,  mod  Heller,  Edmund. 
Life  HKtorle*  or  African  Gam*  Animals.  With 
Illustration*  from  photograph*  and  from  drawings 
by  Philip  R.  Goodwin;  and  with  forty  faunal 
map*.  I^arr#  Uvo.  Two  volume*.  Pp.  *»vUl- 
798.  New  York:  C baric*  Scribner'*  Son*.  $10. 

The  explorations  and  events  described 
in  this  liook  took  place  in  1900-1910. 
The  country  traversed  comprised  an  im¬ 
mense  tract  of  East  Africa  to  the  west  of 
Abyssinia  in  the  region  of  Victoria  Ny- 
anza  I-ako  and  extending  northward  along 
the  Nile  to  Khartoum.  The  journey  cov¬ 
ered  a  period  of  eleven  months’  active 
field  work  and  was  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Smithsonian  African  expedition.  Its 
object  was  the  securing  of  specimens  of  the 
large  game  animals  of  British  East  Africa. 
Uganda,  and  the  upper  Nile  districts.  The 
explorers  were  highly  successful,  bringing 
homo  valuable  original  information  about 
the  country,  specimens  of  a  new  species  of 
sable  antelope,  three  new  races  of  harto- 
beost  and  new  spcs-ics  of  smaller  antelopes, 
besides  numbers  of  mammals  and  birds. 

The  expedition  was  a  progress  of  wonders 
and  dangers.  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  party 
must  have  felt  ns  if  they  had  been  trans¬ 
planted  into  another  world.  Their  experi¬ 
ence  was  as  full  of  marvels  as  that  of  the 
renowned  Othello;  and  one  is  struck  with 
the  thought  that  this  may  have  been  tbo 
unnamed  land  described  by  the  famous 
Moor  in  the  story  that  won  the  heart  of 
Dmdemona.  Africa  Portcnloaa  was  tho 
name  of  the  ancients  for  the  Dark  Con¬ 
tinent — Africa  the  Portentous,  the  world 
of  mystery  which  the  gods  had  walled 
in  from  curious  mankind,  the  abode  of 
danger  from  whose  unknown  depths  no 
traveler  had  ever  returned.  For  centuries 
practically  nothing  was  known  of  the  in¬ 
terior  of  this  immense  continent.  Only  its 
rim  had  been  touched  by  Europeans  since 
its  discovery  in  1493  by  Vasco  da  Gama. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  it 


is  only  within  the  last  half-century  that  wo 
have  come  into  possession  of  important 
knowledge  about  the  topography  of  the 
interior,  tho  character  of  the  great  equa¬ 
torial  lakes,  and  their  connection  with  the 
Nile  watershed.  “ Ptolemy’s  map,"  he 
writes,  “in  tho  middle  of  the  second  century 
actually  gives  a  better  idea  of  tho  hinter¬ 
land  than  that  given  by  the  European  mapB 
of  tho  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.” 

A  work  of  joint  authorship  is  always  a 
little  repellent  by  reason  of  tho  difficulty  of 
fixing  responsibility  for  the  various  state¬ 
ments,  opinions,  etc.  In  the  present  work 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  written  tho  life-history 
accounts  of  each  species  and  the  chapters 
on  Game  Reserves  and  Concealing  Color- 
ntion;  while  Mr.  Holler  has  prepared  the 
able,  technical  descriptions  and  faunul 
maps  showing  the  range  of  each  species, 
and  the  "coloration.”  Each,  however,  has 
reviewed,  added  to,  and  assented  to  the 
other's  work,  and  the  responsibility  for  tho 
book  is  joint.  The  scientific  character  and 
quality  of  tho  present  work  is  marked. 

Interesting  and  poignantly  heretical  ns 
are  Mr.  Roosevelt's  views  on  the  philosophy 
of  evolution,  most  readers  will  prefer  those 
pages  that  depict  him  in  single  combat 
with  a  rhinoceros  or  braving  tho  man- 
eating  lions  of  tho  jungle.  In  these  vivid 
pages,  illustrated  with  pen,  pencil,  and 
camera,  the  multitudinous  life  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  jungle  is  shown  in  bewildering  profusion 
and  variety.  Strange  living  creatures  of 
unheard-of  shape  and  incredible  ugliness 
were  encountered;  and  in  contrast  with 
these  startling  living  things  which  sug¬ 
gested  tho  beings  of  another  and  sinister 
world  the  travelers  sawr  herds  of  antelopes 
and  gazels,  beautiful  lithe  creatures  with 
curved,  lyro-slia]>ml  horns  resembling  mo- 
resquo  fretwork. 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  LETTERS 

Dowden,  Edward.  Letter*  of  Mwird  Dowdra 
•  nd  HI*  Correspond  rot*.  With  two  portrait*. 
Koval  Rvo.  jp.  svi-415.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
and  Company.  $2.£>0  net. 

Edward  Dowden  belongs  to  the  small 
group  of  men  whose  lives  have  been  passed 
in  the  literary  cloister,  as  it  wore,  and  who 
have  attained  to  world-fame.  He  died 
about  a  year  ago  and  w  as  almost  the  last  of 
the  line  of  scholars  who  held  to  the  ideals 
of  the  past  and  continued  the  traditions  of 
Lamb,  Hozlitt,  and  De  Quinrcy.  He  was 
by  nature  a  literary  recluse  and  “enters 
history  by  his  books  alone.”  His  intimate 
friend,  W.  K.  Magee,  who  contributes  a 
brief  but  interesting  biographical  preface 
to  this  volume  of  letters,  refers  to  him  as 
"a  saint  of  literature.”  He  declares  his 
conviction  that  he  was  capable  of  doing  for 
English  literature  what  Sainte-Beuve  did 
for  the  French. 

While  lTof«*ssor  Dowden 's  claim  to  dis¬ 
tinction  must  rest  upon  his  work  in  the 
field  of  Shakespearian  criticism — a  de¬ 
partment  in  which  he  probably  stood  un¬ 
rivaled— it  is  apparent  from  his  letters  and 
from  those  of  his  friends,  many  of  which 
are  included  in  the  present,  collection,  that 
he  might  have  attained  to  eminence  in 
purely  creative  work  had  he  so  desired. 
He  wrote  poetry  of  rare  beauty  and  di*ri> 
tion,  and  his  verst*  w-on  high  proi-  r 
Aubrey  de  Veto  and  others. 
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“I  hired  the  boy 
with  the  good 
teeth”  said  a 
Chicago  business 
man,  in  describ¬ 
ing  his  efforts  to 
secure  a  suitable 
young  business 
assistant. 

“There  were  a  dozen 
applicants;  all  of  them  in¬ 
telligent,  typical  Ameri¬ 
can  lads,  but  the  boy  that 
won  me  had  white,  well 
cared  for  teeth,  and  1 
argued  that  a  boy  who  was 
careful  of  his  personal 
appearance  was  the  kind 
of  a  boy  I  wanted.” 

Nothing  contributes  so 
much  to  attractive  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  as  good 
teeth — and  good  teeth 
mean  good  health — and 
the  ability  to  win,  not 
only  in  business,  but  in  all 
lines  of  human  endeavor. 

A  pleasant,  satisfactory 
way  to  insure  “good  teeth 
—  good  health."  is  the 
twice-a-day  use  of 
Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental 
Cream  and  twiee-a-vear 
visit  to  your  dentist. 

\bu  too 
should  use 

COLGATE’S 

RIBBON  Dtcrmt  CREAM 


The  lot  Ufa  oov«*r  a  period  of  over  fifty 
years  and  are  addrest  to  some  of  the  best- 
known  literary  personages  of  the  Victorian 
era.  Most  of  the  well-known  writers  of 
Europe*  figure  in  the  correspondence,  and 
such  names  as  Whitman,  Gosse,  and  Bur¬ 
roughs  show  that  the  author  had  many 
friends  on  this  side  of  tho  Atlantic. 

In  these  intimate  outpourings  to  con¬ 
genial  friends  the  author  has  laid  bare  his 
inmost  soul.  We  are  brought  in  contact 
with  an  individuality  of  singular  charm  and 
distinction,  in  whom  the  fine  flower  of 
modern  culture  is  found  with  all  the 
human  qualities  intact.  In  these  letters 
it  is  possible  to  trace  the  main  currents  in 
the  great  intellectual  movement  which 
during  Lhe  last  half-century  swept  over  the 
world.  We  see  in  the  author  a  thorough 
child  of  the  century,  who.  while  keeping 
intact  his  intellectual  patrimony,  has 
supplemented  it  by  what  the  unheard-of 
scientific  achievements  of  his  time  have 
added  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge. 

Holt.  Winifred.  A  B«»ron  for  the  Mind. 

The  lifr-*tory  of  lf«»i>ry  Fswestt,  Po*t  man  ter-  G*n- 
rr»l  of  Kngiand.  Illu«trmtr>d.  I*p.  3.14.  Baa  Ion  and 
New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Let  any  one  easily  discouraged  or  prone 
to  yield  to  adverse  fortune  read  this  life 
of  Henry  Fawcett,  at  whose  death  Queen 
Victoria  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Gladstone 
arid  many  others  did  not  hesitute  to  avow 
their  personal  grief  and  loss.  Bryee  says 
of  him :  “The  force  of  his  character  and  the 
vigor  of  his  intellect  must  have  insured 
him  a  distinguish**!  career,  even  had  he 
been  stricken  by  no  calamity.  That  he 
should  have  been  stricken  by  one  which 
would  have  overwhelmed  almost  any  other 
man.  and  should  have  triumphed  over  it  by 
his  cheerful  and  persistent  courage,  marks 
him  out  as  an  extraordinary  man  worthy 
to  be  long  rcrnemliercd.”  In  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  life  of  fifty-one  years,  Henry 
Fawcett  who  attaints!  his  goal  and  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  Parliament,  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  that  Commons  Preserva¬ 
tion  Society,  studied  and  worked  for  the 
welfare  of  India,  and  administered  the 
Post-office  Department  with  wonderful  suc¬ 
cess.  His  constant  motto  is  exprest  in  his 
own  words,  “I  do  whatever  can  lie  done 
by  one  bumble  individual  to  render  justice 
to  the  defenseless  and  powerless.”  As  a 
youth  he  loved  nature  and  all  sports,  and 
his  mental  pow**r.  tho  not  subtle,  was  strong 
and  determined.  He  was  Accidentally 
blinded  by  a  shot  from  his  father’s  gun 
when  he  was  only  twenty-five,  but  he  never 
complained,  and  after  the  first  shock  was 
over  readjusted  his  life  to  meet  the  exi¬ 
gence's  of  the  occasion,  and  from  thnt  time 
never  allow**!  his  blindness  to  prevent  his 
steady  advan**cmcnt.  He  forced  himself 
to  walk.  ride,  skate,  fish,  and  always 
talked  as  tho  he  could  still  see  the  beauties 
of  nature  that  he  lov«d  so  wellrf  and  his 
invariable  cheerfulness,  sunny  spirit,  and 
indomitable  courage  prevented  any  on** 
from  pitying  him.  It  is  a  wonderful  story 
of  a  beautiful  life.  His  home  life  was 
perfect.  A  singularly  sympathetic  bond 
existed  between  him  and  his  wife  and  only 
daughter,  likewise  a  great  devotion  to  his 
parents.  Henry  Fawcett  kindled  a  beacon 
for  the  blind  of  all  times,  proving  that,  sav¬ 
ing  for  tho  blindness  of  the  spirit,  there  is 
no  blindness. 

D«*Cf>r  ni.nn-LIndenrron.,  Hill.  Df.  The 
*nnn>  .Side  of  Diplomatic  Ufe.  IDuatralcd.  Pp. 
337.  New  York  and  London:  Harper  A  Brothcra. 
1*14.  12. 

Like  “The  Courts  of  Memory.”  this  new 
book  by  the  same  author  abounds  in 


The  Man 
Who  Gambles 


with  money  is  playing  far  safer 
than  the  man  who  gambles 
with  health. 

Money  when  lost  can  some¬ 
times  be  regained,  but  health 
lost- — is  another  matter. 

Every  person  gambles  with  health 
who  drinks  coffee;  it  contains  caffe¬ 
ine,  a  subtle  cumulative  drug.  It  may 
not  seriously  affect  one  at  once,  be- 
cause  its  work  is  slow  —  but  sure. 

Coffee  poisoning  shows  in  head¬ 
ache,  sleeplessness*  indigestion,  heart 
trouble,  nervousness,  and  a  dozen 
and  one  other  aches  and  pains. 

The  safe  way  is  to  quit  coffee 
and  use 

POSTUM 

It  is  made  of  wheat  and  a  small 
proportion  of  wholesome  molasses, 
skilfully  roasted  and  blended  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  delicious  Java-like  flavour. 

You  get  the  rich  food  value  of  the 
grain,  in  Pottum.  and  it  is  absolutely 
free  from  caffeine,  or  any  other  drug. 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms: 

Regular  Postum  -must  be  well- 
boiled.  15c  and  25c  packages. 

Instant  Postum  soluble  no 

boiling  —  made  in  the  cup  with  hot 
water,  instantly.  30c.  and  50c  tins. 

Both  kinds  are  delicious — cost 
per  cup  about  the  same  —  sold  by 
Grocers  everywhere  I 

“  There 9 a  a  Reason  9 

for 

POSTUM 


zed  by  Caooc 
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braasy,  sprightly  narrative  description*  of 
rbe  events  in  her  life  spent  at  the  different 
•■ourta  to  whieh  her  husband  was  sent: 
Washington.  1875-1880;  Rome,  1880-1890; 
Stockholm,  1890  1897;  Paris.  1897-1902; 
Berlin,  1902-1912.  An  American  by  birth, 
she  has  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  in  her 
letters  to  her  mother  and  others  describes 
glowingly  the  social  pleasures  which  she 
rhan«l,  the  famous  personages  in  Europe 
and  America,  emperors,  kings,  princes, 
artista,  and  musicians,  with  whom  her  life 
*a-s  identified.  The  author's  unusual 
musical  ability  added  much  to  the  pleasure 
of  all  who  knew  her.  In  her  interesting 
amounts  of  royalty  behind  the  scenes,  we 
realize  that  many,  hedged  in  and  restricted 
by  court  etiquette,  would  Ik*  glad  to  be 
natural  if  they  could.  The  greatest  charm 
of  the  hook  is  its  naturalness,  its  evident 
sincerity,  and  its  freedom  from  artificiality 
of  all  kinds.  She  speaks  of  kings  ami 
queens  and  their  favors  to  her  as  the 
simplest  thing  imaginable  and  relates  that 
which  is  most  pleasing  and  entertaining 
iliout  each  one. 

B.mlnlarrnrr*  of  Tolitoy,  b>  Ilia  Moo  lira 

ToUtoy.  Tranalatrd  by  <l««orr«>  Calderon.  Illua- 
Lr»ted.  Pp.  405.  Nr*  York:  Th«*  Century  Company. 

12.50. 

This  is  a  ixiok  which  every  admirer  of 
Tolstoy  will  wish  to  read.  No  one  could 
Is*  found  to  present  the  intimate  life  of  this 
great  author  with  more  truth  and  au¬ 
thority  than  hia  own  son.  and  yet  there  is 
a  certain  sense  of  disappointment  for  the 
■**ader  that  the  narrative,  descriptive  of 
many  episodes  in  the  home  life  of  one 
»f  the  greatest  figures  in  modem  literature, 
haves  us  as  ignorant  as  before  of  the 
-auses  of  the  mysterious  and  baffling 
phases  of  Tolstoy’s  life.  We  read  in¬ 
timate  facts  about  his  home  life,  his 
manner  with  bis  children  and  his  other 
•  latives.  his  habits  of  writing  and  his 
-onnection  with  different  scientists,  poets, 
ind  authors,  but  his  own  character,  his 
nner  life,  and  the  philosophy  which 
ictuated  him  are  left  in  darkness.  His 
uults  ore  alluded  to,  but  whether  they 
vere  inherent  in  his  character  or  induced 
»y  the  circumstances  of  his  environment 
m*  are  not  told.  The  great  change  in  his 
ife  when  he  took  up  bootmaking,  hard 
uanual  labor,  and,  finally,  left  his  home 
nd  family  finds  no  satisfactory  explana- 
lon  in  these  pages.  Tho  account  of  the 
verv-day  events  in  Tolstoy’s  life  is  in- 
i-nsely  interesting. 

rinkburit,  Emellnr,  My  Own  Story.  Illu»- 

at«d.  Pp.  364.  New  York:  Herat ’»  Internationa] 
j i.riry  Company.  $2  net. 

Mrs.  Pankhurst’s  “Own  Story”  is  not 
c  history  of  her  personal  life,  except  as 
coincide*  with  the  development  of  the 
tfrage  movement,  but  an  exhaustive 
count  of  events  in  the  progress  of  that 
ovement  from  1866  to  1914.  Her  sym- 
ithizers  and  opponents  alike  will  be 
mvineod  of  her  evident  sincerity  and  firm 
•lief  in  the  justice  of  her  “cause.”  A 
nigh  ter  of  active  suffrage  workers,  she 
•cam &  the  wife  of  Dr.  Richard  M.  Pank- 
zrst,  a  shining  light  in  the  feminist 
ovement,  and  two  of  her  five  children, 
hristabel  and  Sylvia,  are  as  ardent  in  the 
iuse  as  their  mother.  So  convinced  is 
ie  author  of  the  justice  of  her  position  and 
iat  the  opposition  of  the  Government  to 
Votes  for  Women”  is  dastardly  and 
-iminal  that  she  contents  herself  by  making 
atements  of  events  as  tho  they  were 
mvineing  arguments  in  themselves  and 
ui-sfactory  to  all.  Having  tried  “peace- 


10%  More  for  Your  Money 

Quaker  Oat*  is  put  up  abo  in  a  25-cent  size,  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  i 
By  saving  in  packing  it  oilers  you  10  per  cent  more  for  your  money.  See  1 


For  Human  Machinery  is  Delicious  Quaker  Oats 

Lvcryatom  of  energy— every  spark  of  vitality — comes  from  something  fed. 

It's  the  same  with  children  as  with  locomotives.  Their  power  to  do 
things  depends  on  supplies  of  stored-up  energy. 

I  hat  s  why  children  need  a  vim-food — need  it  in  abundance.  So  do 
workers  of  all  ages.  And  that  means  Quaker  Oats. 

One  fair-sized  dish  of  Quaker  Oats  supplies  a  thousand  calories  of 
energy.  Nothing  else  grown  can  compare  with  it. 

W  e  have  made  this  vim-food  a  dainty.  We  have  made  it  so  luscious 
that  millions  of  mothers  insist  on  this  matchless  brand. 


The  Delectable  Energy  Food 


This  it  why  Quaker  Oats  so  excels  in 
flavor  and  aroma. 

We  pick  out  for  it  just  the  big,  plump 
oats.  All  the  puny, 
starved  grains  are  dis¬ 
carded.  So  careful  are 
wc  that  we  get  but  ten 
pounds  of  Quaker  Oats 
from  a  bushel. 

We  apply  to  these 
grains  both  dry  heat  and 
steam  heat,  to  fix  and 
enhance  the  flavor.  Then 
wc  roll  them  into  large, 
white,  luscious  flakes. 


The  result  is  a  delicacy  which  has  won 
the  world.  For  many  years,  the  mothers 
of  a  hundred  nations  have  sent  to  us  to  get 
it.  You,  in  America, 
find  it  right  next  door — 
at  any  grocery  store. 
And  the  price  is  only 
one- half  cent  per  dish. 
You  get  this  extra 

Suality  —  this  matchless 
avor — when  you  order 
Quaker  Oat*.  And  we 
promise  that  you  always 


Quaker  Cooker 

Wc  have  made  to  our  order— 
from  pure  Aluminum- -a  perfect 
Double  Boiler.  It  is  extra  large 
and  heavy.  We  -amply  it  to 
nvers  of  Quaker  Oats  lurcookinc 
the-e  flakes  in  the  ideal  way.  ft 
Insure*  the  fullness  of  food  value 
and  flavor.  See  our  offer  in  each 
package. 


Please  remember  this. 

per  Package ,  Except  in  Far  West  and  South 
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Tree  Ripened  Florida  Oranges  and  Grapefruit 


«e  delightful  •ateAS2Bi2s  cssi 


Hwrmi  are  combined  tn  the  dtnu  fruitt  grown  in  this  favored  »ute- 

Oranges  and  Grapefruit  as 
Juicy,  Sweet  and  Spicy 

The  climate  and  soil  of  Florida  combine  to  produce  oranges  and 

*  *  -,sweetandaltogctherdehcious. 

have  organized  for  the  culture 

_ re  this  quality,  and  for  picking, 

fruit  to  reach  users  in  prime  condition. 

,  non-profit  making  association  works  on  the 

of  oranges  and 
of  these  fruits.  Its  name 
a  n  eftrad  cm  ark — to  be  found  in  red  on  boxes  and  wrappers— is  this: 

In  the  great 
groves  an  * 


gra  pefruit  of  surpassingquality— juicy. 

Broad-minded  Florida  erowers  I 
of  citrus  fruits  by  methods  that  insur 
packing  and  shipping  f 

This  co-operative,  ^ 

theory  that  whatever  is  for  the  good  of  the  consumer 
grapefruit  is  equally  desirable  for  the  grower 


CITRUS  EXCHANGE! 
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More  Luscious  This  Season  Than  Ever  Before 


Im  FWrUa  tk.r.  art  kssdrtd •  el  tkcuaaij  of  acres  of 


Your  trocar  has  or 
can  get  Florida  Cit¬ 
rus  Eichar.fs  or- 
tngesor  irapefruU. 
and  if  you  insist  will 
deliver  It  to  you  In 
th*  original  boxes. 
Juat  tell  him  that 
you  wan  I  thief  rult; 
that  whlla  other 
Merida  or  on  ires 
and  grapefruit 
may  kr  rood,  the 
Exchange  brands 
are  SURE  to  be. 


A  enmatifnes  rough,  uninviting  looking  gU#br.  thr  Florida  orange  ot 
grapefruit  is  filled  almost  to  bursting  with  the  concentrated  ewoceof  vplc> 
<W>,  jeaclcd  rain  droi*,  balmy  airs  and  goldm  \ur.>htnt-  Disr  gar  i  thr 
n  ett  appearance  and  drink  the  juice  -delicious,  refr^hing  healthful,  invig 

nratmg;  a  tunic  for  jaded  nerves;  indeed  a  food  “truly  tit  tor  the  ' 


As  in  the  Golden  Groves 


of  Balmy,  Sunny  Florida 


«• 


‘Eat  oranges — eat  them  all  the  time,  as  many  as  vou  can  get. 

They  will  save  you  many  a  doctor’s  bill,’’  said  Dr.  Wiley. 

“I  believe  in  the  vouth-nrotracting  and  beauty-making  power 
of  oranges,”  wrote  Lina  Cavalieri,  the  beautiful  singer.  “If  I 
could  have  only  one  fruit,  it  would  l>c  the  orange.” 

The  juice  of  tree-ripened  grapefruit  is  almost  as  strengthening  as 
it  is  delicious.  Thousands  of  persons  with  tired  stomachs  anil  jaded 
nerves  have  been  started  on  tne  return  road  to  health  by  this  fruit. 
Many  a  brain  worker  finds  an  ample  breakfast  in  a  good-sized  grapefruit. 

stands  for  a 


square  deal  to  all 
concerned  —  for 
the  grower,  the 
dealer  and 

the  consumer  of  oranges  and  grapefruit.  Its  motto  is  “fair-play.” 


CITRUS  EXCHANG 


It  means  good  fruit  at  fair  prices  for  the  consumer,  a  living  profit 
for  the  dealer  and  a  proper  return  on  his  labor  for  the  grower. 
The  mark  of  the  Exchange  assures  full  value  for  the  money,  no  matter 
what  grade  of  fruit  is  bought,  and  a  minimum  of  loss  in  distribution. 

Up-to-date  grocery  and  fruit  stores  generally  carry  Florida  Citrus 
Exchange  oranges  and  grapefruit.  Tell  your  dealer  now  that  you  want 
this  fruit  during  the  season.  Booklet  telling  how  to  use  citrus  fruits  in 
cookery  and  confections  for  four  cents  in  stamps.  Address  Florida 
Citrus  Exchange,  627  Citizen’s  Bank  Bldg.,  Tampa,  Fla. 


mini  packing  house  of  fho  Florida  Qlrui  Exchanger — First  picture,  fruit  going 
Into  tbo  dryers  second,  packing  fruit  In  tho  bo***.  No  child  labor  employed. 


ogle 
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—a  new  concep¬ 
tion  in  chocolate- 
flavored  sweets. 
Lxquisite  wafers  of  J 
crisped  baking  with 
c  hocolate- 
flavored 
cream  nest- 

tween. 

Anola  has 
achieved  a 
new  delight 

which  only  taste  can  tell 
—  a  flavor  which  gives 
immediate  pleasure.  ] 
cent  tins. 


NABISCO 

Sugar  Wafers 

— entrancing  sweets 
which  are  always 
and  everywhere 
popular.  Wafer 
confections  cen¬ 
tered  with  delicate¬ 
ly  flavored  cream. 
The  perfect  accom¬ 
paniment  for  every 
dessert.  In  ten-cent 
tins;  also  in  twenty- 
fivc-cent  tins. 

ANOLA 


NATIONAL 

BISCUIT 

COMPANY 


Giant  Heater 

WILL  RUT  ANT  ORDINARY  ROOM  X* 
ZERO  WCATRKR  AT  ALMOST  RO  COST 

Applied  to  central  draught  lamp  or  g am  jet 
(naked  (Same  or  mantle  burner i. 

HEAT  AND  LIGHT  AT  ONE  COST 

_  . _ Rr.  H.  f.  K«w«.  Ill  J»i  At*- ML.  Bt -****.  J.. 

Tti R I ■■  .  <*rft«a:  "Qiao*  IUi*r  .«  •  p#rf»r«  — rc— * 
J  «  -  wilt***  il  In  otf  k.«.' 

Uml  pm\p*\4.  BLACK  HOB,  tl  0# 
IUU  $\  •*;  VIOREL  PLATED,  $1  00 
_  Attractive  I Uu»t rated  Booklet  MsiW  Frt». 

THX  OX  ART  KXAT11  CO. .  M4  T*»pU  It^rUlMi.  Mill 


A  Gift  for  a  Man 

Cron  nnd  Gold  leather  shav- 
ing  pad  with  fifty  extra  PA 
oheeta  of  Uaeue*  poet  pa  id  vVC 
with  our  Gift  Catalog 
•howing  the  neweit  and 
moot  interesting  line  of 
simple  little  thoughtful 
gift o  for  Men. Women  and 
1  Children.  Write  depart- 

*t  DX. 

ILSON'S,  Pawtucket  R.  I. 


My  Beauty  Exercises 

a»U  nake  you  look  Younger 
and  More  Beautiful  than  all 
the  external  treatment* 

)you  might  use  for  a  life¬ 
time.  No  massage,  elec¬ 
tricity,  vibration,  astrin- 
grnto,  piasters,  straps, 
ailing  or  surgery— Just 
Nature’s  Way. 

Let  me  teach  you  how  to 
exercise  your  facial  muscles  so 
that  jy»u  can  make  your  complex¬ 
ion  dear  and  beaut  a  ugh  invigorated  circula¬ 

tion).  lift  tatgnig  muscles,  obliterating  resultant 
wrinkles,  and  fill  in  hollows  in  face  and  neck. 

Double  china  disappear  quickly,  leaving  the  flesh 
firm.  Results  come  soon  and  are  permanent.  No 
one  too  young  or  too  old  to  benefit. 

My  Beauty  Ear  refers  are  supplemented  by  special 
work  to  make  the  figurs  mort-  »h*p«ly  and  youthful  j 
instructions  to  beautify  the  hair,  eyebrows  and  eye¬ 
lashes.  hands,  nails,  and  fret. 

No  ni  .ttrr  how  Urrd.  five  minutes  of  my  Facial  Exer¬ 
cise  will  lrvthen  your  fact  wonderfully. 

Write  today  for  ray  New  booklet  on  Facial  Beauty 
Culture  Body  Culture  and  New  Beauty  Suggestions  - 
FREE. 

KATHRYN  MURRAY 


D*pe  311.  m  Scat.  Street.  Chicfo 

Tkt  I  a, i  Homi  1c  Tmih  F*Hl  E^rndm 
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ful  methods"  unsuccessfully,  the  Woman'-* 
Social  and  Political  Union  was  organized 
with  the  determination  to  force  the 
Government  to  grant,  the  franchise  to 
women  at  any  cost.  A  detailed  account 
is  given  of  revolting  and  often  disgusting 
scenes,  with  which  daily  papers  have  mad.- 
us  familiar,  of  militant  methods  in  trying 
to  compel  what  they  could  not  obtain  with 
dignity.  There  is  little  in  the  book  which 
adds  to  an  understanding  of  the  situation 
or  sympathy  with  the  cause.  Enthusiastic 
to  the  point  of  fanaticism,  Mrs.  l’ankhiiix 
wee  nothing  reprehensible  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  private  property,  works  of  art 
or  public  treasures — in  fact,  calls  the  vol¬ 
untary  sacrifice  made  by  Miss  Davison 
in  throwing  herself  under  the  horse's  feet 
at  the  Derby  “a  wonderful  sacrifice  for  a 
noble  cause."  The  European  War  has 
caused  a  cessation  of  hostilities  on  the 
part  of  the  militants,  but  Mrs.  Pankhur-t 
asserts  confidently :  "Our  battles  are  pnu-- 
tic&lly  over:  no  future  Government  will 
repeat  the  mistakes  and  the  brutality 
of  the  Asquith  ministry,  none  will  In- 
willing  to  undertake  the  impossible  task 
of  crushing,  or  even  delaying,  the  man-h 
of  women  toward  their  right/ul  heritage  of 
political  liberty  and  social  and  industrial 
freedom.” 

Montagu,  Vlokttf.  Tbf  Celebrated  Madame 
Cam  pan.  Pp.  S74.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Uppiiicott 
Company.  1$U.  $3.76  net. 

It  would  seem  as  tho  France's  most 
sensational  era  and  its  complex  life  had 
been  exhaustively  described  in  previous 
books  of  history  and  fiction,  but  from  the 
Memoirs  of  Mme.  C&mpan,  lady-in-wait¬ 
ing  to  Marie  Antoinette  and  later  the 
confidante  of  Napoleon,  the  present  author 
gleans  new  facts  and  new  impressions  of 
old  ones  which  shed  light  on  the  France 
of  the  "(Eil-de-Boeuf "  and  Paris,  that 
"Parnassus  whither  Napoleon,  the  master 
mind,  invited  the  world’s  most  gift4<d  ar¬ 
tists,  musicians,  litterateurs,  scientists, 
and  thinkers.”  At  the  age  of  fifteen. 
Mme.  Tampan,  then  Henrietta  Genast,  b**- 
came  Iccirxcc  to  the  Mesdames  de  Fran«i\ 
fulfilled  that  same  service  for  the  little 
Austrian  Princess  when  she  entered  court 
life,  and  from  that  time  was  identified  with 
events  in  the  life  of  Marie  Antoinette 
with  all  its  tragic  vicissitudes.  After  the 
death  of  her  royal  patrons,  Mme.  ('am pan 
opened  a  girls’  school,  to  which  came 
Horten  so  and  Eugenie  Bcauhamais.  The 
school  came  to  be  under  the  protection  of 
Josephine,  and  later  Napoleon  himself, 
who  gave  his  sisters  Pauline  and  Caroline 
into  Mme.  Cam  pan's  care  and  made  her 
directress  of  the  Amt  Imperial  Educational 
establishment  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  at 
£eouen.  "Mama  Campan"  rarely  speak-* 
of  her  husband,  but  was  devoted  to  her 
son,  Henri,  and  especially  to  Hortense.  and 
some  of  the  many  witty  and  beautiful 
women  who  adorned  Napoleon's  court . 
It  is  not  often  that  one  life  is  identified  so 
intimately  with  so  many  celebrities,  and  the 
fact  that  scandal  never  touched  Madam, 
makes  her  memoirs  all  the  more  charming. 


Simplified  Spelling. — The  dentist  had 
just  moved  into  a  place  previously  occupied 
by  a  baker,  when  a  friend  called. 

"  Pardon  ine  a  moment,”  said  the  den¬ 
tist,  “  while  I  dig  off  those  enamel  letters 
of  'tiakeshop  ’  from  the  front  window.” 

“  Why  not  merely  dig  off  the  *  B  '  and 
let  it  go  at  that?”  suggested  the  friend.  • 
Boston  Transcript. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

I^O  put  ail  the  democracy  of  America 
into  poetry  is  a  tremendous  but 
tempting  task.  Some  poets  try  to  do  it  by 
imitating  Walt  Whitman’s  informal  rime- 
less  line*  and  his  mixture  of  slang  and 
poetic  phrases.  Others  attempt  merely  to 
reflect  and  interpret  the  phases  of  life 
which  most  strongly  appeal  to  them — and 
their  method  is  more  likely  to  succeed. 

Such  it  the  method  of  Vaehel  Lindsay, 
whose  “The  Congo,  and  Other  Poems" 
i The  Macmillan  Co.)  is  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  books  of  a  season  rich  in  good 
verse.  The  title-poem  is  a  long  study  of 
the  negro  race:  sympathetic,  picturesque, 
and  full  of  strange  and  beautiful  music. 
Most  of  the  other  poems  in  the  book  deal 
aith  contemporary  American  life,  and  in 
them  Mr.  Lindsay  speaks  sincerely,  with 
knowledge  and  with  the  simplicity  that 
i*  art  of  the  highest  order.  His  freedom 
from  that  self-consciousness  which  usually 
possesses  poets  writing  on  subjects  not  pat¬ 
ently  poetic  is  admirably  shown.  Even  in 
the  more  subjective  poems,  like  that  which 
we  reprint  below,  Mr.  Lindsay  speaks  natu¬ 
rally,  avoiding  literary  affectations.  Many 
readers  of  vers**  have  had  the  feeling  to 
which  this  poet  gives  appropriate  expression. 

IN  PRAISE  OF  SONGS  THAT  DIF. 

By  Vitm  Lunxur 

(After  having  read  a  great  dual  of  good  current 
poetry  In  the  magazlnre  and  newspapers.) 

Ah.  they  are  paiadn*.  |>aisdn#  by. 

Wonderful  sons*,  but  bom  to  did 
Crtm  from  the  Infinite  human  sea*. 

Wavea  thrlcrewingwl  with  lutnnonlre 
IIw  I  stand  on  a  pier  in  the  Lam 
Seeing  the  Mings  U>  the  beach  gu  home. 
Dying  In  sand  while  the  tide  flows  back. 

As  It  flowed  of  old  In  Ita  fated  track 
Oh.  harrying  tide  that  will  not  hear 
Your  own  foam-children  dying  near 
la  there  no  refuge-house  of  song. 

No  home,  no  haven  where  nong*  belong' 

Oh.  pfrdoua  hymns  that  come  and  got 
You  perish,  and  I  love  you  aol 

To  the  Loudon  Chronicle.  Mr.  Maurice 
Hewlett  contributes  a  poem  that  has 
something  of  the  quality  of  a  folk-song. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  poem  does  not  end 
with  the  fifth  stanza,  for  what  follows  is 
weak  and  unconvincing. 

SOLDIER,  SOLDIER 

By  Maurice  Hewlett 

1  Soldier,  aoldler.  off  to  the  war. 

Take  me  a  letter  to  my  sweetheart.  O 
He's  gone  away  to  France 
With  his  carbine  and  his  lance. 

And  a  lock  of  brown  hair  of  hi*  sweetheart.  O.” 

Fair  makl  of  London,  happy  may  you  be 
To  know  so  much  of  your  sweetheart .  O 
There’s  not  a  handsome  lad. 

To  get  the  chance  he’s  had. 

I  But  would  skip,  with  a  Id*  for  hi*  sweetheart,  O." 

"  Soldier.  aoldier.  whatever  shall  I  do 
IT  the  cruel  Germans  take  my  sweetheart.  O' 

T bey'll  pen  him  In  the  Jail 
And  starve  him  thin  and  pale. 

With  never  a  kind  word  from  hi*  sweetheart .  O." 

•  Fair  maid  of  London.  1*  that  all  you  see 
Of  the  1  .d  you've  taken  for  your  sweetheart.  O? 
He'll  make  hi*  prison  ring 
With  his  -  God  Save  the  King  * 

And  hi*  God  hie*  the  blue  eyes  of  my  sweet¬ 
heart.  or 

'•  Soldier,  soldier.  If  by  shot  or  shell 
They  wound  him.  my  dear  lad,  my  sweetheart.  O. 


Teaching 

“Young  America”  to  Shoot! 


—yes,  teaching  him  the  love  of  home,  fair  sport  and  clean  companions: 

— tempering  his  boyish  arms  with  manly  confidence  to  hit  the  mark  in  life  : 

— breaking  up  the  corner  "gang." 

Thu*  in  the  homes  of  thousands  now,  real  Carom  and  Pocket  Billiards  played 
on  scientific  Brunswick  Tables  arc  helping  "  Young  .America  "  grow  big  and 
"Grown  America  "  keep  strong. 

Royal  games  that  make  the  mind  and  muscle  tingle  with  a  healthy  test. 

Give  your  boy  this  rapturous  training  through  the  long  winter  evenings  at  home. 
Brighten  your  own  leisure  hours  with  merry  rivalry  among  the  whole  family. 


BABY  GRAND 


Carom  or  Pocket  Billiard  Tables 


vertlble"  models  that  are  changed  in  a  moment 
from  perfect  Hilliard  Tahir*  to  Dining  or  Li¬ 
brary  Tables.  They  have  the  same  unexcelled 
playing  equipment  as  the  “Baby  Grand." 

30-Day  Trial — Outfit  Free 

With  every  Brunswick  Table,  rrgardlcai  of 
style,  we  give  All  nr fftwry  balls,  cue*,  cue 
clamps. tips,  markers. cover. brush. book.  “How 
to  Play/  etc.— a  complete  high-class  playing 
outfit  ft€4  t 

Our  popular  purchase  plan  offers  factory 
prices  and  lets  you  try  any  style  table  jo  days 
ii  your  cries  home.  Payments  spread  over  a 
year,  or  Um  as  j>>  unis  a  day. 

New  edition  of  cur  deluxe  Billiard  book,  illus¬ 
trated  in  colors,  shows  ail  Brunswick  hoxt-e 
tables,  gives  prices  and  full  details,  bend  the 
coupon  printed  below  and  book  arrives  by  re¬ 
tard  mail ,/r«. 


The  famous  Brunswick  “Bahy  Grand"  home 
Table  is  made  of  mahogany  with  genuine  Ver¬ 
mont  slate  bed.  It  should  not  be  confused  with 
cheaply  made  wood-bed  table i  or  toys. 

Gives  the  perfect  playing  qualities  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  Regulation  Tables  fast  imported  billiard 
cloth  and  Monarch  Cushions  famed  for  quick 
action.  Its  speed  and  accuracy  are  the  marvel 
of  Billiard  experts. 


ror  Homes  of  All  oizes 

"Baby  Grand"  Tables  for  carom  billiards, 
pocket  billiards  or  combination  carom  and 
pocket  billiards  made  3  fL  Ly  6  fu.  3  W  by  7 
and  4  by  8.  new  Brunswick  "Grand"  4  Vi  by  9- 
AU  lave  disappmnrg  cue  rrck  and  accessory 
drawer  that  conceals  playing  outfit  when  not  m 
use. 

Other  Brunswick  Home  TabiCs  include  "Con- 


0W1CNE 

MAGNET 


The  Brun.wick -Balke-Collcnder  Co. 

«-A.  623-633  S.  W.b^h  Av...  Chic.*o 

ri*Me  tend  me  »rw.  pwlpiid.  color-lllo-t rated  book 

“Billiard*-  The  Home  Magnet” 

»od  f.n  information  of  your  jo-day  frw  trial  oS*t 
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!lfll  lie  hired  In*  In  the  rain 
And  call  me.  all  In  vain. 

Crying  far  the  fingers  of  hi*  sweetheart.  O 


What 


men  UKe  yo 
and  me  say  of  "Whip 

Scores  of  men  write  us  every  day  com¬ 
mending  “Whip**  Smoking  Tobacco. 
These  men  arc  not  in  the  public  eye  but 
they  are  pipe  smokers  who  enjoy  and 
appreciate  a  good  smoking  tobacco.  We 
reprint  here  a  few  of  these  letters.  Won’t 
you  please  read  them? 


Pretty  one.  pretty  one.  now  take  &  word  from  me: 
Don't  you  grudge  the  life- blood  of  your  sweet¬ 
heart.  O. 

For  you  must  understand 
He  gives  It  to  our  land. 

And  proud  should  fly  the  colors  of  his  sweet¬ 
heart.  0/* 


Soldier,  soldier,  my  heart  U  growing  cold  - 
If  a  German  shot  kill  my  sweetheart.  Ol 
I  could  not  lift  my  head 
If  my  dear  love  lay  dead 
With  his  wide  eyes  waiting  for  his  sweetheart.  O 


Poor  child,  poor  child,  go  to  church  and  pra> 
Pray  God  to  spare  you  your  sw nr t heart .  O. 
But  If  ho  Uvo  or  die 
The  English  flag  must  fly. 

And  England  take  care  of  his  sweetheart,  O!' 


Not  a  few  readers  of  this  poem  (taken 
from  M unity  u  Mayatine)  will  heartily  in¬ 
dorse  the  sentiment  which  Mr.  LeOallienne 
expresses.  Literature  will  not  suffer  if  this 
war  calls  forth  no  more  verse. 


TO  CERTAIN  WAR-POETS 


Bt  Rickard  Lk  Galuenn* 


The  bu«lM  have  blown — O.  have  done  with  your 
tinging  ’ 

At  a  gnat's  U  your  tong  in  the  mar  of  the  gun*, 
No  man'i  work  U  tills,  colored  words  u>  be 
stringing. 

Deeds  are  the  songs  the  world  asks  of  lu  sons; 
Too  late  for  the  pen  |w»l*-r  wars  to  be  righting. 
When  the  bayonet*  In  blood  are  doing  the  writing. 


Ilow  gns-n  are  your  garden* — bow  trampled  and 
ruddy 

Those  gardens  of  awortla,  with  dead  faces  for 
flowers. 

Where  the  stream  'mid  it*  rushes  runs  frightened 
and  bloody. 

And  the  soft  skies  of  summer  rain  bullets  for 
showers; 

Aht  port.  It  seems  a  poor  trade  to  be  plying. 

When  all  that  U  left  of  brave  living  Is  dying. 


When  the  dead  are  brought  home  with  a  light  on 
their  fare*. 

Of  your  tears,  tf  you  will,  you  shall  make  us  a 
song 

Hinging  them  home  to  their  safe  laureled  places. 

With  the  sweetness  of  wunls  for  the  strength  of 
the  strong; 

Hut  now  la  no  time  for  your  musical  talking. 

When  death  and  the  war-gods  are  out  at  their 
hawking. 


Patterson  Bros.  Tobacco  Co.,  Inc. 
Richmond,  Va. 

Mm  rrwikrr.  of  •'Qweed”—  t*>»  his  iH- at.  toe  tin 
—  a  little  •troDier  tli.n  “Whip”  swt  brlist  than 
other  brood  a  of  J  oi.  loc  tobacco*. 

rtiNtd  tf  **  ^»«nt  P.  o|*..n«  (K.sl  f.-c 

r*t«J  la  ad  mh  U  *  Whip’  •»*! 


It  is  surprizing  to  find  in  the  Loudon 
Time n  a  poem  so  non-partiz-an  in  spirit  a» 
that  which  we  quote  below.  Such  lines 
as.  “This  is  the  Dark  Immortal’s  hour; 
His  victory,  whoever  fail.”  m-etn  lo  indicate 
that  the  famous  Irish  poet  who  signs  him¬ 
self  “A.  E."  has  not,  like  so  many  of  his 
brother  poets,  given  up  the  conviction  that 
war  is  wrong. 


GODS  OF  WAR 


Pate  wafts  us  from  the  pigmies'  shore; 

We  swim  beneath  the  epic  sides: 

A  Rome  and  Cartilage  war  once  more. 

And  wider  empin*  are  the  prize; 

Where  the  beaked  galleys  flashed.  k>.  three 
Our  Iron  dragons  of  the  was  I 


SlobsrVfornicke 

Sectional  Bookcase 


A  SOLID  ha*U  for  a  growing  library  It  grow*  with 
\ 1 1 iif  an  1  t  no  m»»r«  than  t lie  «*rdl- 

nary  kind.  Il4riv*-t.nv  1y  fi.u^hed— built  to  eiidunr. 

Smnd  for  "  Tho  World'*  Bfif 

Boo*i.M  Free  uni h  Catalog  G  1 1 1 B. 

Jb*  SloW^ftttMdu  Ca  Cincinnati 


High  o'er  the  mountains'  dizxy  steep 
The  winged  chariot*  take  their  flight. 
The  sterjy  creatures  of  the  deep 

Cleave  the  dark  waters*  ancient  night 
Below,  above.  In  wave.  In  air 
New  worlds  for  conquest  every where 


More  terrible  than  speeir  or  sword 

Those  star*  that  hurst  with  flery  breath: 

More  loud  the  l>at  tie-cries  are  poured 
Along  a  hundred  league*  of  death. 

8o  do  they  fight.  How  have  ye  warred. 

Debated  armlet  of  the  Lord? 

Thb  l*  the  Dark  Immortal's  hour; 

11b  victory,  whoever  fail: 

HU  prophet*  have  not  lout  their  power: 

Cirsar  and  Attila  prevail. 

Theae  are  your  legions  still,  proud  ghost*. 

These  myriad  embattled  host*. 

How  wanes  thine  empire.  Prince*  of  Peacel 
With  the  fleet  cirrllng  of  the  sunn 
The  ancient  god*  their  power  increase 
lx>.  how  thine  own  anointed  one* 

Do  pour  Upon  the  warring  tuind* 

The  devil's  Weening*  from  thrtr  hands. 

Who  dreamed  a  dream  mid  outcasts  horn 
Could  overbrow  the  pride  of  king*? 

They  pour  on  ChrUt  the  ancient  scorn. 

His  Dove  Its  gold  and  idlvrr  wings 
Has  spread.  Perhaps  it  nesta  In  flame 
In  outcasts  who  abjure  his  name. 

Cbooae  ye  your  rlghtrul  gods,  nor  pay 
Up  reverence  that  the  heart  dotiicw. 

O  Nation*.  Is  not  Zeus  to-day. 

The  thundecer  from  tho  epic  aklas 
More  than  tho  Prince  of  Peace?  Is  Thor 
Not  nobler  for  a  world  at  war? 

They  fit  tho  dream*  of  power  wo  hold. 

Those  gods  whoso  names  are  with  us  still 
M m  In  their  Image  made  of  old 
The  high  companions  of  their  will 
Who  seek  an  airy  empire's  pride. 

Would  they  pray  to  the  Crucified? 

O  outcast  Chrbt.  It  waa  too  soon 
For  flags  of  battle  to  be  furled 
While  life  was  yet  at  the  high  noon. 

Come  In  the  twilight  of  the  world; 

It*  kings  may  greet  thee  without  scorn 
And  crown  thee  then  without  a  thorn. 

Tho  railroad  has  bran  the  subject  o 
several  poem*  recently,  but  of  none  mon 
musical  than  this,  which  we  take  fron 
The  American  Lumberman. 

THE  STEEL  ROAD 

Br  Douglas  Malloch 

There's  a  steel  road,  a  real  road,  that  runs  anion* 
the  tree*. 

That  dashes  over  cataracts  and  clambers  ovn 
hills; 

There's  a  white  road,  a  bright  road,  that's  swift  4 1 
than  the  bnaate — 

And.  easterly  or  westerly,  It  wander*  where  I* 
wills  1 

And  It's  lio!  then.  It's  go  then,  along  the  thJnim 
rails. 

A  speeder  for  your  chariot  upon  a  summer* 
day; 

It  will  lead  you.  will  speed  you.  through  greet 
and  dewy  dales. 

The  forest  for  your  canopy  upon  your  roy  al  w  a> 

There  Is  ne'er  than  a  care  the© — the  town  Is  lef' 
behind. 

You're  free  as  any  meadow-lark  that  drdcs  it 
the  blue; 

Like  a  swallow  you  follow  the  rails  os  tho 
unwind— 

In  all  the  world  around  you  there  Is  Just  tfai 
road  and  you! 

And  whe©  play  ends  and  day  etuis  and  rud(l)  h 
the  west. 

When  birds  come  singing  from  the  Arid*  *0*1 
sailor*  from  the  foam. 

Then  the  steel  road,  the  real  road,  the  road  tit*' 
leads  to  rest 

Is  the  white  road,  the  bright  road,  the  road  ii»l 
leada  to  homer 
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It  Speaks  for  Itself 


UNIT  POWER  PLANT — Coot  Clutch. 

MOTOR-Four-cytinder,  cut  tn  bloc. 
3?t*inch  boie  by  ah-inch  stroke. 
3*>-s5  M.  P.  Wiitr  Cooled.  Centrif¬ 
ugal  Pump. 

RADIATOR  -  Tubular  Type. 

STARTER  GENERATOR-  Single 
unit,  la-volt,  40  imp  Battery. 

HIGH-TENSION  MAONETO- 
Waterproof. 

LUBRICATION  —  Bplaeh  and  force 
feed. 

OASOLINB  SYSTEM- Preteurc 
feed.  15-gallon  tank  hung  on  rear. 

REAR  AXLE-Pull- floating.  Re¬ 
movable  cover  plate  to  give  accede 
to  differential. 

TRANSMISSION  —  Selective  eliding 
gear  type— three  tpcede  forward  and 
reverae.  Vanadium  at  eel  gear  a,  heat- 
treated. 


TIMKEN  BEARINOS  thruout, 
including  wbeele  and  differential. 

S.  R.  O.  BALL  BEARINOS  in  clutch 
and  transmission. 

STEER1NO  GEAR  — 17-Inch  wheel. 
Irreveraible  nut  and  aector  type. 

DRIVE— Left  aide;  center  control. 

WHEELBASE— 110  inchea. 

BODY— Real  five-passenger,  com* 
fortably  upbolatered  in  genuine 
gram  leather  with  deep  aprtnga  and 
natural  hair. 

SPR1NOS  — All  Chrome  Vanadium 
ateel.  aelf  lubricating. 

PENDERS— Exceptionally  handaome 
oval  design. 

RUNN1NO  BOARDS  AND  FOOT 
BOARDS- Wood. linoleum  covered 
and  aluminum  bound. 

WHEELS-  Hickory ;  demountable 
rime,  ja  b y  3H  inches. 


TIKES — Straight  aide  type  Non-skid 
rear. 

WINDSHIELD—  Rain  vision,  clear 
vision  and  ventilating. 

TOP-One-man  type,  Moheir  cover 
with  jiffy  curtains  and  boot. 

LIGHTS  Electric;  head  iwith  dim¬ 
mers  and  automatic  focuemg  device  , 
tail  and  dash. 

INSTRUMENT  BOARD-Cerriet  full 

C equipment  of  oil  pressure  gauge, 
soline  pressure  gauge  and  pump, 
ttery  gauge,  switches  and  speed¬ 
ometer.  Speedometer  driven  from 
transmission. 

EQUIPMENT— 

blectiic  Horn  Rohe  Rail 
License  Brackets  Foot  Rail  Tools 
Demountable  rim  mounted  on  rear, 

SHIPPING  WEIGHT— 

Approximately  aauo  pounds. 

PRICE — $7$5,  F.  O.  B.  Detroit. 


Dodge  Brothers.  Detroit 
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29%  More  Hups  Driven  Through 
the  Winter  Months 


The  beautiful  new  H  npmobile  sedan  top  adds 
the  finishing  touch  to  the  superior  it  y  of  the 
Hup  for  cola  weather  uv. 

We  have  aiwav>  known  that  a  majority  of  llup 
owners  kept  their  cars  In  commission  all  the 
year  round. 

But  until  we  gathered  the  facts  and  figures 
from  150  leading  points,  we  did  not  know 
that  the  use  of  Hups  during  the  winter  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  use  of  other  cars  by  ag%. 

And  now  the  new  sedan  top  has  arrived  to 
render  the  Hupmobi&e  more  than  ever  the 
winter  rar  of  the  American  family. 

The  new  Hupraobikt  with  the  sedan  topcoats 
you,  complete.  $1365— the  roadster. 

11325 

Nupwitato  lUt^w 

•  *th  C  *»-»p-?o|»,<»»n* 

tM*.  |im  s. 
IM»ml  SlUOf.M.S 

w.mWur  o»l 


It  is  handsome,  graceful,  finely  finished  out¬ 
side;  and  luxuriously  equipped  within. 

The  HupmoMfe  top  abs4*lufe|y  lacks  the  noi** 
and  rattle  usual'y  found  In  endow*!  hdm. 
The  doors  are  wide  arid  roomy,  of  standard 
limousine  dimensions  Windows  are  made 
of  the  highest  grade  coach  glass. 

The  tops  are  built  for  the  Jlupmobile  Incur 
own  shops  and  conform  so  perfectly  with  the 
beautiful  1915  lines  that  the  effect  is  that  of 
the  costliest  limousine-  And  when  the  win* 
ter  season  is  over,  the  top  Is  easily  removed 
and  the  regular  summer  equipment  quickly 
attached  to  the  car. 

There  is  no  reason  now  why  every  family 
should  not  en>oy  the  luxury  of  w  inter  driving 
in  complete  warmth,  comfort  and  ease. 

Suburbanites,  physicians  and  other  profession* 
al  and  business  men,  and  women  who  have 
felt  the  need  of  an  easy-driving,  econo  mi  *. al 
closed  car,  will  find  their  every  exr>ectation 
realized  in  this  new  If  upmoinle  feature 

M>»  U  foe  n aodlet  deter  aha  mg  ike  it  mb  Sedan  l of 

Flveuuwnter  Touring  C*«r,  or  Koailatrf .  ft  joo 
1-o.b.  Detroit  lo  4'anacla.  1 1400  f^b.  Wlo4«or. 

H«PP  Mol  of  Car  Cmpaav.  Drtr.il,  Mick. 


Give  this  Beautiful  Hand1 
Embossed  Serving  Tray 

AS  4  holiday  nr  anniversary  present,  it  is  txokpM, 
**  beautiful  and  Dot  likely  to  be  duplicated. 
Kii»4ih4*  Uuewf  lues  tno*  n»4«  of  klffcly  r*Wiabrd 
e*'H  ntWi'f  wtiX  «eyr«r  or  rOwrr  Inj  ••  preferred 

■rlej  fea  Movtf  nmri  "  lb  t mmd  |~rmaf»#i.t  ftn.ah 
ha  rui'inu«e  Amf  monomvrn  «r  leit  »W  r-u  ».*>.  »•* 
rrt<rio«iiirfr*«.  T««»  rkoWo ot  mat  kwut  or  rapper 
k*adl»«.  etaa  of  tur  IS  \mrUm  Hf  It  Konbete 

nu  re  Ati4  a  gift  la  \*iUt  Ua»  mm  uarfnt;  more 
temen Ilf  dn\r%blm  to  Une  bMmgrhmem  Uai 

•na  of  ihrw.  treyt.  frier.  Vorv*  •»;  *  ••  90  prw- 

raHl  SoMf  refunded  if  eet  mil+rd  hemd  po«Ul  for 
omr  tw.aWf  Ifli— 4mi»4  in  eehe*  rhmm i»«  t*ber  4«^pi 
%n4  alM*  Wot  »dd  »e  +rero-  -order  dirrei  trrm 
CUria  K.  K—.JUrrrat  9*Mm.  PiluWak  t*. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

r»E  EM  DBS’  CAUGHT  AT  LAST 

\  \ THEN  the  Australian  cruiaer  Sydney 
’  ’  found  the  Emden  at  the  Keeling 
Cocos,  nearly  two  weeks  ago,  forced  her 
into  eonllict,  and  destroyed  her,  **  Finis” 
was  written  to  one  of  tho  most  exciting 
stories  of  adventure  that  war  hi»tory  «*an 
supply.  It  is  true  that  violence  and  disas¬ 
ter  had  followed  in  the  Knutrti'a  wake 
nearly  every  day  of  the  three  months  of  her 
adventurous  life,  hut  then*  had  boon  no 
cruelly,  no  treachery,  nor  any  slightest 
-tain  upon  tlu*  honor  of  the  whip,  her  crew, 
or  her  commander  in  any  of  the  engage¬ 
ments  in  which  she  took  her  part.  Even 
the  British  prvett  say  that  Commander 
Karl  von  Muller  has  made  for  himself  and 
his  vessel  a  name  which  any  of  his  fellow 
wearer*  of  the  Iron  Cross  may  well  envy. 
He  has  proved  himself  a  clever,  daring 
sailor  and  a  gallant  gentleman,  and  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  his  crew  have  echoed 
much  of  the  personality  of  their  leader. 
The  English  have  rejoiced  in  the  destru**- 
tion  of  the  Emden,  but  not  one  has  faibd 
to  acknowledge  his  admiration  for  Com¬ 
mander  von  Muller  nor  to  commend  the 
spirit  of  fair  lighting  which  he  exhibited 
even  in  his  most  ruinous  attacks  on  British 
'hipping.  The  story  of  the  Emden  a  cap¬ 
ture  is  told  in  a  Ixindou  dispatch,  which 
we  quote  from  the  New  York  Times: 

A  large  combined  operation  by  fast 
cruisers  against  tho  Germau  eruiafr  Emden 
has  been  for  some  time  in  progress.  In  this 
search,  which  has  covered  an  immense 
area,  the  British  cruisers  have  been  aid* si 
by  French,  Hussion,  and  Japanese  vessels, 
working  in  harmony.  The  Australian  war¬ 
ships  Melbourne  and  Sydney  also  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  these  movements. 

On  November  10th,  nows  wus  received 
that  the  Emden,  which  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  lost  to  sight  after  her  action  with 
the  Russian  cruiser  Jemiehuy,  had  arrived 
al  Killing,  or  Cocos,  Islands  ami  land.-* I 
an  armed  party  to  destroy  the  wireless 
station.  Hen*  she  was  caught  and  fon*e.| 
to  tight  by  the  Australian  cruiser  Sydnt  y, 
Capt.  John  Ulosaop. 

A  slurp  action  took  place,  in  which  the 
Sydney  suffered  Ihe  loss  of  three  men 
killed  and  fifteen  wounded.  The  Bmd»  n 
was  driven  ashore  and  burned.  Her  lessen 
in  personnel  an*  nport*d  as  vary  heavy. 
All  possible*  U'--istan«*e  is  now  tieing  given 
to  the  survivors  by  the  various  ships  which 
have  b*s*n  dispatched  to  the  M*ene. 

With  the  exception  of  the  German 
squadron,  now  off  the  coast  of  Chile.  the 
wbole  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans  is 
now  clear  of  the  enemy’s  war-ships. 

The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Win¬ 
ston  Spencer  Churchill,  has  sent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  message  to  the  Sydney  and  to  the 
Navy  Board  of  tho  Australian  (Jominon- 
wealth: 

“Warmest  congratulations  on  the  bril¬ 
liant  entry  of  the  Australian  Navy  into  the 
war  and  the  signal  service  rendered  to  th** 
Allied  cause  and  to  peaceful  commerce  by 
the  destruction  of  tho  A'mdun.fy  Google 

Capi .  von  Muller,  th»*  commander  of  the 
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Lmden,  is  a  native  of  Bl&nkenberghe, 
Belgium,  and  was  at  one  time  an  officer  in 
tin*  employ  of  the  Hansa  line  of  steamers. 

Just  how  much  damage  the  Emden 
managed  to  inflict  ashore  and  at  sea  is  not 
vet  known.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
she  sank  or  raptured  forty-two  English 
vessels,  altho  only  twenty-three  of  these 
an-  known  certainly.  Their  value  alone  in 
hull  and  cargo  reaches  $20,000,000,  so  it 
may  easily  be  understood  that  many  a 
trader  and  marine  underwriter  in  England 
breathed  more  freely  at  the  news  that 
the  Emden  *  carver  had  come  to  a  halt. 
An  interesting  picture  is  given  of  the  effect 
of  this  announcement  at  Lloyd's  where, 
perhaps  more  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  the  German  sea-rover  had  caused 
deep  and  painful  anxiety.  The  dramatic 
sc**ne  is  described  as  follows: 

The  business  of  the  day  was  in  full 
swing,  when  suddenly  above  the  hum  the 
Lutine  bell  rang  out.  Only  on  momentous 
occasions  is  this  bell  rung. 

Instantly  business  was  suspended  and 
all  turned  toward  the  rostrum,  from  which 
it  was  known  that  some  great  news  was  to 
be  made  public.  The  official  crier  mount<d 
the  steps  and.  in  the  rolling  tones  for  which 
he  is  famous,  began:  “Gentlemen,  it  is 
officially  announced  that  the  Emden — ** 

That  is  as  far  as  he  was  allowed  to  go. 
Cheer  after  cheer  went  up.  Hats  and 
papers  wen*  thrown  into  the  air. 

Again  the  Lutine  bell  was  rung  —to 
enjoin  silence — and  at  last  the  message 
was  completed  that  the  Emden  had  been 
destroyed. 

The  shipping  industry  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  is  now  relieved  of  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  its  peril,  and  underwriters  will  sleep 
more  comfortably.  It  is,  perhaps,  no  ex¬ 
aggeration  to  say  that  this  ship  alone  has 
inflicted  more  damage  to  British  merchant 
shipping  than  all  the  rest  of  the  German 
Navy  combined. 

The  Emden  was  coaling  off  Rangoon  on 
August  1.  Three  days  later,  when  En¬ 
gland  had  declared  war  on  Germany,  sho 
had  vanished;  but  not  for  long.  The  very 
next  day.  near  Table  Island  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  she  captured,  robbed  of  coal,  and 
sank  the  City  of  Wine  hr  tier.'  Some  weeks 
later  seven  ships  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  fell 
prey  to  her  guns.  To  while  away  the  sue- 
c« filing  period  of  dulncss,  she  flitted  into 
harbor  at  Madras  and  proceeded  to  bom¬ 
bard  the  ships  in  the  harbor  and  a  few 
prominent  oil-tanks  on  shore.  By  the  end 
of  her  second  month,  Nhe  was  busy  once 
more,  sinking  four  small-sized  steamers  of 
tho  aggregate  value  of  nearly  a  million. 
About  October  15  one  of  the  two  swift 
cruisers  sent  in  pursuit  of  her,  the  Yar- 
motdh,  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Emdrn  and 
succeeded  in  capturing  two  of  her  colliers; 
but  this  had  little  apparent  effect,  for  her 
most  daring  exploit,  at  Penang,  was  to 
follow.  Disguised  by  a  false  smoke-stack 
and  a  Japanese  flag,  she  was  able  to  steam 
slowly  and  sedately  into  the  harbor,  under 
the  guns  of  the  British  forts;  whereupon 


Light  Height  Baker  Electrics 


Two  Baker  Models  Cover  the  Whole  Range  of  Enclosed  Car  Service 

THE  day  has  come  for  adjusting  the  tiae  of  a  car  to  meet  individual 
requirements.  Unnecessary  site,  unnecessary  weight  and  unneces¬ 
sary  sealing  capacity  are  not  only  inconvenient  —  they  are  a  handicap 
to  economical  operation.  Raker  Electrics  meet  this  situation,  on  the 
one  hand,  with  The  New  Light  four- passenger  Coupe,  instantly  con- 
a  'trttbU  into  a  Kuo  or  a  three -passenger  ear ,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
with  a  light  five-passenger  Double  Drive  Brougham  for  people  who 
really  require  a  very  large  car.  These  two  models  cover  the  whole 
range  of  enclosed  car  demand  with  a  passenger  capacity  which  eco¬ 
nomically  meets  every  owner's  actual  requirement!. 

The  Baker  D*ble  Drive  Brougham 

IT  would  be  diAnalr  to  cowcerre  off  a  more 
1  iBiunowily  reticle  thau  this  6rr  paumgrr 
Broefftafli.  Aod  for  a  cor  off  kt  me  it  n  bgharr 
in  weight  and  ornet  to  control .  than  an j  otter 
In  tenefal  dc**gu  it  resemble*  the  Baker  Coupe, 
tbe  difference  bemr  in  *»  larger  proportion*, 
■a  double  drive  feature,  which  enable*  operat- 
in«  from  either  front  or  rear  am.  and  Ha  ro- 
voffnag  type  off  front  md. 

Style  Vehicle* 

•"pHI  El«tric  in  more  than  a  conveniences 
*  it  is  a  mtU  vehicle.  In  tbia  respect  rbe  Baker 
Coupe  and  Bronchia  »et  anew  standard.  Their 
inter  ton  are  nnnanal  -maple  and  rich  wttbowr 
needlea  adorn  meat.  Fabnaa.  iper  tally  woven 
•o  one  own  dcsipi.  five  to  each  car  an  indi- 
vidnal  dMtnctton.  Pmrn  colon  no  predom.n- 
,  ale  in  effort*  that  are  novel 

Artiata  have  deaiffnod  thane  hiToriowa  ears, 
and  they  have  reduced  beauty  to  tea  umplrtt 
term*.  Not  a  faulty  owlline  nor  a  wrong  pro- 
portKm  anywhere  dlavurhi  tbe  perfect  balance. 
Tbe  whole  impeention  u  one  off  eacefflrncc. 
refinement,  good  tame— a  charming  MtQif  foe 
a  lovely  woman. 

races 

Hnwhle  Orfrt,  tana  Coe*  .  .  .  $3*130 
Fmnt  fWI  DHm,  Worm  Gone  .  3*130 


\  MOST  nttr arrive  fframre.  introducing  a  hi»- 
A  entirely  new-  just  the  arming  capacity 
immediately  wanted  for  two.  three  or  four  per. 
pie.  When  not  in  uae.  front  tean  fold  owl  off 
the  way.  affording  an  unuhmrocfoJ  »»r»  ahead 
and  a  roominem  never  before  enjoyed  in  a 
Coupe.  Think  off  the  desirability  of  having  at 
wiB  a  two.  three  or  fwur-paaacnger  cat. 
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2  THE  BAKER  MOTOR  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND 
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two  or  more  years  studying  one  of  the  four  important 
foreign  languages  Orman,  French.  Spanish,  Italian— 
in  a  public  or  private  school,  and  at  the  cod  off  their 
study  find  themselves  wholly  unable  to  maintain  a 
casual  conversation  on  ordinary  matters  in  the 
foreign  language  / 

If  you  really  want  to  speak  and  understand  an*  of 
these  common  foreign  languages,  use  the  ROSEX- 
TH AL  .\f E  T HOD  foe  private  study,  or  organise  a 
ROSES  THAL  CLL’^imong  your  friends.  By  the 

Rosenthal  Method  of  Practical  Lmgnistry 

yow  can  learn  to  converse  in  a  new  language  aa 
naturally  and  easily  as  a  child  learns  to  speak.  Like 
the  child -or  like  a  foreigner  learning  English  here— 
you  learn  first  the  more  necessary  and  most  use¬ 


ful  words  and  sentences.  You  quickly  get  a  mastery 
of  ordinary,  necessary  conversation  and  correspondence 
in  the  new  language  vou  wish  to  USE. 

The  ROSE  XT  HAL  METHOD  is  ice  BUSY 
men  and  women  -ten  minutes  three  tiroes  a  day  will 
leid  within  a  marvelously  short  time  to  complete 
mastery  off  every-day  business  and  soda!  conversation. 

The  study  is  a  pleasure— never  a  task. 

If  you  want  to  learn  to  think  and  talk  in  idiomatic 
French,  German,  Spanish  or  Italian,  quickly,  pleasur¬ 
ably.  and  FOR  PRACTICAL  USE,  send  a  postal 
for  DR.  R/CHARD  5.  ROSENTHAL'S  Fret 
UakWt,  -  Reroirti-  ip  the  Study  u4  Teach**  ef 
Firms*  Language*.  ”  Add  res*  Dept.  j6j, 

Funh  &  WagnaUs  Company ,  New  York 
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Are  You  Satisfied  to  Remain  a  t(One^  Language 

Man  99 nr  Wlnman  7  °r  d,>  y°u  realize  the  immense  advantage  possest  by  the 

l nun  %JT  WW  UUtUIl  •  man  or  woman  Who  can  talk  with  foreigners  in  the 

frreipner  s  i?nm  when  traveling  abroad,  when  transacting  business  with  foreigners 

or  when  meeting  them  in  a  social  way  1 

Thousand,  of  American  men  and  women  .pend 


Oldsmobile  Still  Leads! 


Whether  you  examine  the  big  Oldsmobile  “Six”,  famed  for  its 
exquisite  completeness  and  mechanical  refinement — or  the  newer, 
lighter,  Oldsmobile  “Four”,  you  will  still  find  maintained  those 
standards  of  design,  finish  and  completeness  that  have  always 
been  accepted  as  standing  for  the  highest  in  motor  car  value. 

The  OLDSMOBILE  SIX  $2975  The  OLDSMOBILE  FOUR  $1285 

Known  as  “ America's  Greatest  Six  ”  The  Little  Brother  of  the  Big  Six 


When  we  announced  for  1915  the  new  Oldamoblla  Light  "Four" 
at  )isl),  the  price  made  many  wonder. 

In  the  paat  Otdamobilee  have  always  been  among  higher  priced 
care.  The  question  naturally  aroae  t  rise  title  newest  Oldemoblle 
those  true  characteristics  of  refinement  and  patrician  qualities  that 
have  marked  former  cars  bearing  this  famous  name? 

Let  us  compare  the  Oldsmobile  Light  “Pour"  with  Its  big  brother 
which  has  been  well  called  “the  greatest  sla  cylinder  car  In  America  * 

Place  the  two  cars  tide  by  side  and  the  likeness  is  astonishing 
The  smaller  car  Is  truly  a  replies  of  the  Oldsmobile  “Six"  reduced  m 
wheel  base  length  to  lit  Inches.  The  same  distinctive  body  lines,  the 
same  graceful  sweep,  and  the  same  low  center  of  gravity  that  makes 
It  seem  to  “hug  the  ground." 

Doors  of  extreme  width;  deep  luxurious  upholstering;  big  easy- 
riding  underslung  springs;  beautifully  grained  Circassian  walnut 
woodwork  throughout. 

A  handsome  dash  unit  with  all  Instruments.  Including  Delco  electric 
starting  and  lighting  system,  speedometer  and  eight. day  clock,  set 
flush  and  immediately  under  the  driver's  hand,  flooded  at  night  by 
electric  light,  make  driving  equally  easy  In  darkness  or  daylight.  Dim- 
mine  searchlights ;  cast  aluminum  foot  and  running  boards ;  concealed 
tool  box,  with  complete  tool  equipments  atrong  substantial  wheels  of 
carefully  selected  hickory  In  natural  Aniah ;  jiffy 
curtains  with  one  man  capo  top,  with  boot. 

Only  the  large  demand  for  a  car  of  this  alee  and  style, 
of  true  Oldsmobile  quality,  makes  thlft  tow  price  of  $1185 

r  possible.  We  anticipated  this  demand  two  years  ago 
and  began  planning  to  meet  it.  working  out  each  detail 
etrp  by  step,  until  the  triumphant  result,  exemplified  in 
this  light  Uldsmobilc,  hss  been  achieved. 

Light  weight  haa  been  achieved  without  sacrificing 
an  ounca  of  strength.  Ready  for  tha  road  it  weighs  leas 
tnan  1500  pounds. 

Under  tha  hood  Is  a  remarkable  motor.  Following  the 
latest  tendencies  of  European  designers,  it  has  four 
email  bore  cylinders,  cast  en  bloc,  unusually  compact 
and  powerful;  the  overhead  valves  ate  enclosed  and  all 
working  parti  covered.  A  special  Oldsmobile  silencer 
a  J  reduces  all  motor  noise  to  a  quiet  hum. 

f  .  _  See  the  Oldsmobile  thatinie  reels  you  moef  of  o *v  Ofdamobff* 

breach  in  fhe  forger  dries  or  co/f  on  ong  o I  oar  hendrvds  of 
dealers  scattered  from  coast  fo  coast.  Our  catalog  “A." 
describing  the  Ol+mobih  "Six/*  and  catalog  "fl.“ 

•*  _ _ I  -  - - 


Where  site  In  America  can  you  And  a  car  that  haa  the  glorioua 
traditions  of  leadership  that  surround  the  Oldsmobile  *‘8ix"  F 

Known  everywhere  as  the  “  greatest  six-cylinder  car  in  America," 
it  haa  been  accepted  lor  the  nine  years  we  have  been  building  •‘sixes" 
as  standing  for  the  highest  In  motor  car  values — authoritative  in 
detlen,  exquisite  in  finish,  complete  In  equipment,  luxurious  In 
comfort. 

And  what  organisation  better  fitted  to  maintain  by  constant 
Improvement  and  refinement  the  position  of  leadership  It  has  always 

enjoyed  f 

Today  the  Oldsmobile  “Six"  enjoys  even  a  bigber  reputation 
among  men  whose  demands  are  for  the  utmost. 

Every  modern  feature  of  proven  worth  Is  found  In  this  elegant 
car.  Tha  dash  assembly  le  of  nickeled  trimmings  and  Circassian 
walnut.  A  specially  built  Delco  unit  provides  current  for  the  start¬ 
ing.  lighting  and  Ignl'ton  system.  Other  Oldamobile  features  arc: 
Automatic  spark  advance  —  horse  hair  carpet  —  tonoeau  light — 
aluminum  toe  boards  and  running  boards — non-vibrating  steering 
column— corroeloa-proof  gasoline  tank — honey-comb  type  radiator— 
Stewsrt*  Warner  tire  pump — one  man  top— Jiffy  curtains — and  fold¬ 
ing  seats. 


THE  OLDSMOBILE  “  POUR 
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<he  fired  torpedoes  with  fatal  effect  upon 
the  Russian  cruiser  Jemlchug  and  the  French 
torpedo-boat  Mousqnet,  and  managed  to 
turn  about  and  scuttle  safely  out  of  the 
‘traits  again,  into  the  open  ocean.  The 
official  list  of  her  victims  is  as  follows: 

City  of  ir inchester,  6,800  tons,  August  5. 
sunk. 

Indus,  3,393  tons,  September  10.  sunk. 

Istrat,  6,102  tons,  September  10,  sunk. 

KiUin,  3,544  tons.  September  10,  sunk. 

Diploma!,  7,615  tons,  September  10,  sunk. 

Trabboek.  4,014  tons, September  10,  sunk. 

Kabinga,  4,657  tons,  September  14,  re¬ 
leased. 

Clan  Mat  heson,  4,775  tons,  September 
14,  sunk. 

King  Lud,  3,650  tons,  September  30, 

<unk. 

Foyle,  4,147  tons,  September  30.  sunk. 

Hibtria,  4.147  tons,  September  30,  sunk. 

Tumerick ,  3,314  tons,  September  30, 
‘unk. 

Huresk,  4,350  tons,  September  30, 
-aptured. 

Troilus,  7,502  tons,  October  20,  sunk 

Clan  Grant,  3,946  tons,  October  20,  sunk. 

Brnmohr,  4,808  tons,  October  20,  sunk. 

Chilkana,  5,146  tons,  October  20,  sunk. 

Ponrabbel,  473  tons,  October  20,  sunk. 

Erford,  4.542  tons.  October  20,  captured. 

St.  Egbert,  5,593  tons,  October  20, 

;  captured. 

Kamagasaki  Maru  (Japanese  freighter), 

sunk. 

Jemlchug  (Russian  cruiser),  October  29, 
sunk. 

Mousquet  (French  torpedo-boat),  October 
29,  sunk. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  an  enemy,  especial¬ 
ly  so  exasperating  an  enemy,  so  well  ap¬ 
preciated  as  the  Em  den  and  her  crew  have 
been.  The  English  papers  have  not 
hesitated  to  express  their  admiration  in  the 
most  generous  terms,  glad  tho  they  are 
rhat  her  end  has  come.  The  London 
Daily' Telegraph  finds  itself  almost  ready 
“  to  regret  that  tho  Emden  has  been  cap¬ 
tured  and  destroyed.”  Of  her  commander, 
who  was  granted  the  privilege  of  retaining 
ids  sword  upon  his  surrender,  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  valor,  it  says: 

lie  has  been  enterprising,  cool,  and  daring 
n  making  war  on  our  shipping,  and  has  re¬ 
pealed  a  nice  sense  of  humor.  He  has, 
Inoreover,  shown  every  possible  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  crews  of  his  prizes.  So  far  as 
?  known,  ho  destroyed  over  74.000  tons  of 
shipping  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life, 
rherejs  not  a  survivor  who  floes  not  speak 
well  of  this  young  German,  the  officers 
jn«ler  him,  and  the  crew  obedient  to  his 
rirders.  The  war  on  the  sea  will  lose  some- 
'.hing  of  its  piquancy,  its  humor,  and  its 
interest  now  that  the  Emden  has  gone. 

To  which  The  Daily  Chronicle  adds  much 
praise  of  a  similar  nature,  speaking  of 
Commander  von  Muller  as  ono  who 

Handled  his  ship  with  the  skill  of  an 
accomplished  sea  officer  and  the  courtesy 
of  a  chivalrous  gentleman.  He  has  been 
an  ornament  to  the  sea  profession  and  an 
honor  to  the  brotherhood  of  the  sea. 
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THE  NEW  HEAD  OF  THE  BRITISH 
NAVY 

FOR  &  man  who  has  done  so  much,  so 
the  New  York  Sun  tells  us,  the  re¬ 
cently  reappointed  commander  of  Britain’s 
Navy  is  curiously  little  known  to  his 
countrymen.  Now  in  the  neighborhood 
of  seventy,  John  Arbuthnot  Fisher,  Lord 
Fisher  of  Kilverstone,  G.C.B.,  O.M.,  has 
a  record  of  nearly  sixty  years'  service. 
And  throughout  that  period  he  has  held 
a  constant  belief  in  the  necessity  of 
absolute  efficiency  in  the  Navy  that  has 
amounted  almost  to  a  passion.  Even 
when,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  he  was  offend 
the  greatest  honor  that  a  naval  officer  can 
receive,  appointment  as  First  Sea  Lord,  his 
desire  to  acquit  himself  in  that  office  only 
in  accordance  wilh  this  firm  belief  led  him 
to  insist  upon  his  own  terms  before  he  would 
accept  tho  appointment.  As  we  are 
told: 


He  carried  in  his  brain  a  full  scheme  of 
reorganization.  He  believed  the  training 
and  the  distribution  of  the  Navy  to  bo 
perilously  out  of  date.  He  had  watched 
the  change  from  wooden  walls  to  iron 
citadels  packed  with  tremendous  and  ex¬ 
quisite  machinery.  Yet  there  had  been  no 
fundamental  change  since  Nelson’s  time 
in  the  method  of  training  officers  for  their 
profession. 

There  had  been  a  revolution  in  England's 
political  relations,  and  it  was  clear  to  him 
that  the  struggle  of  life  and  death  in  tho 
future  would  be  fought  in  the  North  Sea, 
and  no  other  where.  Yet  England’s  fleets 
were  still  organized  as  tho  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  would  be,  as  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  chief  scene  of  crisis.  British 
ships  were  stationed  anywhere  but  where 
they  would  probably  have  to  fight. 

Kir  John  Fisher — as  he  was  then:  his 
creation  as  first  Baron  Fisher  of  Kilver¬ 
stone  dates  from  11*09  -clearly  stall'd  his 
intentions.  They  were  approved.  He  went 
into  tho  Admiralty  to  carry  them  out. 
His  activities  were  revolutionary  tho  con¬ 
structive.  He  was  denounced  for  tho  sheer 
daring  and  resolution  of  the  changes  he 
introduced.  But  he  was  commissioned 
from  the  outset  to  effect  them.  That  was 
what  he  was  there  for.  To  the  foreign 
mind  he  appeared  like  nothing  so  much  as 
an  incarnated  torpedo  waiting  for  its  war 
head  to  be  flxt  on  it. 

And  what  did  he  accomplish?  At  Os¬ 
borne  he  trained  the  officers  of  to-day  to 
handle  the  grim  machines  which  have 
nuperaeded  forever  the  old  vision  of  masts 
and  sails.  He  vastly  increased  efficiency 
while  reducing  expense.  He  struck  out  of 
the  estimates  every  penny  which  did  not 
yield  real  fighting  value.  He  mercilessly 
scrapped  scores  of  weak  vessels  that  could 
neither  attack  nor  run.  He  transferred 
tl»e  men  to  real  fighting  ships.  He  created, 
with  the  inspiration  of  nothing  less  than 
genius,  the  system  of  nucleus  crews,  by 
which  every  ship  in  the  reserve  can  be  mo¬ 
bilized  for  war  in  a  few  hours.  Above  all,  he 
swung  the  whole  fleet,  as  it  were,  clean  round 
to  face  the  tasks  of  the  future. 

He  reeogniz4*d  that  in  the  twentieth 
century,  tw  in  tho  seventeenth,  the  British 
Empire  will  be  saved  or  lost  not  in  the 
Mediterranean,  but  in  the  North  Sea. 
Quietly  he  massed  British  strength  in  the 
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Thr  Kjgteai  is  fully  explained  in  s  valuable 
book,  "The  Stpsal  System."  Send  for  a 
copy  and  for  a  big  portfolio  of  samples  to  the 

HAMMERMILL  PAPER  CO. 

Erie,  Pa. 


Written  by  a  Sales  Manager 

EVERY  selling  organization 
has  to  have  one  worker— 
and  I  am  it.  With  five 
branch  offices,  forty  salesmen, 
four  crews  of  missionaries  and 
xoo  demonstrators  to  urge 
along  from  day  to  day,  I  am 
probably  the  worst  offender  of 
the  fifteen-hour  law  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Against  my  natural  in¬ 
stincts,  I  have  to  be  system¬ 
atic.  And  the  best  little  system 
of  them  all  was  wished  onto 
me  by  a  printer’s  salesman. 
As  he  put  it,  “a  different  color 
for  each  office  form.”  The 
daily  sales  sheet  has  a  domi¬ 
nant  color  I  can  pick  from  a 
hundred  papers.  Each  branch 
office  has  its  own  color  for  sta¬ 
tionery,  reports,  orders,  etc. 

The  system  saves  an  aston¬ 
ishing  amount  of  time  and 
worry. 

The  printer’s  salesman 
showed  me  a  fine,  tough  paper 
which  comes  in  12  attractive 
colors  and  white.  Believe  me, 
it  was  some  order  that  he  got 
— and  he  is  sure  of  re-orders. 
The  whole  office  has  adopted 
the  same  system  —the  adver¬ 
tising  manager  especially  finds 
it  a  great  help  for  form  letters. 
The  paper  is  Hammermill 
Bond.  Can  also  be  obtained 
in  tablet  form,  6  sizes. 

— A  Sales  Manager. 


“The  Best 
System  of  All” 
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Standard  Practice 


T^HR  diet  that  the  building  shown 
1  below  is  one  of  the  largest  industrial 
buildings  in  the  country  is  enough  to 
certify  that  the  best  architectural  and 
engineering  talent  controlled  its  design 
and  construction. 

This  invariably  means  that  the  building 
carries  a  Barrett  Specification  Hoof,  as 
the  specifying  of  such  roofs  for  large 
commercial  structures  is  standard  prac¬ 
tice  today.  The  reason  is  simple. 


than  any  other  permanent  roofing  to 
build.  It  costs  nothing  to  maintain.  The 
unit  cost  (i.  e..  the  cost  per  foot  per  year 
of  service)  is  al*>ut  j  cent — a  lower 
figure  than  that  of  any  other  routing. 

This  means  that  for  the  next  twenty 
years  this  n*of  *  ill  probably  give  perfect 
serv  ice  * rithout  a  cr  tit's  mrth  of  cars  or 
attention.  I  nder  favorable  conditions 
such  roofs  have  lasted  thirty  years. 

For  t>Qi1din*«of  Hus  type,  therefore.  Rarrrtt 
SpreiArnttoii  Roof*  have  noiulMtaaUAlciiQi 
petitof. 


A  Barrett  Specification  Hoof  costs  less 

Capita  of  Th-  ltorr.lt  Spreifi  ration  trilh  roofing  diagram.  m»(  on  rt.junt. 


-We  od%*i«e  Incorporating  In  plan*  th*  full  woHIncof  Th*  Rirreit  Sprrtftcnrioo.  In  order 
i under* Undlna  if  any  abbreviated  iorin  »•  del  red.  however.  U»e  f.Jlowi 


ffjseWa it  ,Vji 

to  tvold  any  mUunder* undine .  If  any  abbreviated  form  i*dr«lfed.  however,  itoe  haUowt&j  i««uc*r*ird: 
ROOFING — Shall  I*  a  Barrett  SpedSratioti  Roof  lafct  a*  directed  In  printed  Speculation,  revised 
Aufuit  15,  1911,  uam«  the  material*  ipecioeil  and  subject  IP  the  inspection  re^uiirmnit, 


|oi«r  Wilt#  niarrMl  Co. 

Unf  UUn4  City.  II**  York. 

Uffirril  r.Alrul  fi  ;  hi'MfCn*' 

arurtlA*  Co  ,  Si  ••  Tort  City. 
Cufri nu-ice*  :  C\  Ml  Co 
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BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

*#w  f..rk  Ci.u-afn  n»ilnt*lpLla  a 

M  bull  Cleveland  On<*l*if>all  Fin.t.,  rjh 
Drtn.it  SI  mill  I  lam  IwuUl'Iir  Imwip  -n 
Ul*  Cdy  Still* 

f HI  rtTK-RsOS  Riu.  CO  L  mitrd'  flomlpval 
T.  r.  iit*  Binai|*«g  l*M/t*iv»r 
J. An.  *  H  llaldas  V  ft. 

>j*1nry.  ft  S. 
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FOR  BRIDGE  PLAYERS 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 


Dealgna  and  Fntlmalea  Furntahed 

■  umiii  r  1  —but  hot*  to  ntnenilef  the  cant* 

Jno.  William*.  Inc.  Brottce  Foundry  play.  It  aid*  poor  player*  to  becocne  eiptrts.  Price,  ftfty 

S3  8  Waal  27th  Street  New  York  era  la.  Money  returned  on  reqorst. 

Write  for  our  Illustrated  Booklet.  Free.  I  J.LSfRINGtll.  F.  O.  Hot  IM,  Smm  Fmocfac®. 


Lutton  Greenhouses  and 
Miniature  Glass  Gardens 

cm *4  todvy  wfll  reach  von  In  time  to  prepare  a  tardea 
that  mill  supply  your  table  *lth  del  l  clou*  vrcruWc*  wad 
beautiful  flovtrr*  thn»u<houi  the  Ions  winter  month* 
Frame*  shipped  complete,  ready  to  put  to«rthev.  U'»*.  kJy 
assembled  r*»ily  ventilated  Built  of  the  •»me  material*  a* 
the  targe  r*a|r*  of  glass  whkb  wr  rmtln  aflpartaof  the 
country  M  ake  triaier  gardening  a  root  Inn  *1  aourrv  *4  plea aure 
and  profti  We  manufacture  9-,  j-  and  a-*e*h  frame*,  wngle  and 
double  elated.  tiewld**  the  *p*viala  bate*!  below, 
plaocjne  1  rwt r ucOon*  »ttbe*rN  frame.  Prompt 

ctiou 


iaU»J  action  guaranteed,  bend  your  order  today. 


Complete 
t  1 


Special 
No.  3 

Diminutive  Greenhouse 


To 


Cover*  40  ■)  ft-  of  garden  apere.  Probably  high  enough 
to  receive  tome  of  your  laileet  pet  plant*  Sfi  large 
light*  of  ertra-heaw  glam  to  each  aaah  Hinged  at  top. 
Haailv  ventilated,  atroagly  Mode  Nicely  finldwd. 
quickly  put  together  Portable.  1  are! ally  packed.  Price 
complete,  freight  pr  epauj  anywhere  in  the  U.S.  #20  00 
For  double  glaring  fj  »o  «*Ua  , 

Our  catalog  amt  immediately  far  the  aakJog  Write  for 
It  today. 

WILLIAM  H.  LUTTON  CO. 

Dm4 #n*r«*Nif  #fa*«fdereo/riree**>aMaee.ren- 
riaa  •*< 4  I fmirrn  (ifa**  Sir**4ur*e 


Special  No.  2 
Beginner’s  Garden 

ret  a  popular  demand,  we  manufacture  thi*  *fwHal 
sail  frame.  It  a  I  It  4  lo  loot  and  jaai  «*de 


tanugh  to  pat  la  •  j  II 


Saah  haa  aft 


,  IV  ...  P  t  larne 

light*  of  rat r*  heavy  gta**  *o  that  plant*  receive  the 
nsainua  of  Ufe-glvtag  *u  alight 
Carefully  packed.  _ _ 9 

freight  paid  anywhere  in  the  U 
For  double  glaring  ft  00  riu* 


easily  aet  op.  Price 


$10.50 


Mia  K..ra.,  A.m.  JER5EY  CITY.  N.  J. 


narrow  seas  until,  in  Admiral  Mahan 
words.  "SG  per  cent,  of  the  British  battlr 
ship  strength  was  concentrated  in  or  mu 
home  waters.” 

When  Fisher  was  Rppnint4«l  First  S* 
Lord  in  1904.  a  Unionist  Government  u:. 
in  power,  with  Lord  Sel  borne  as  Fir* 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Within  tw 
months  Fisher's  influence  was  evident  • 
by  Lord  Sclhorne's  issue  of  a  mein* 
randum  and  e uvular  letter  dealing  1 
drastie  fashion  with  the  distribution  an 
mobilization  of  the  fleet.  Existing  ar 
rangeim-nts  wen*  cancel* -d  and  the*  efl*- 
tive  war  fleet  divided  into  two,  one  v 
commission  at  sea  and  the  other  in  <-«nn 
mission  in  reserve. 

Only  a  month  later  Fisher  made  his  nex 
dejwirture,  which  was  of  u  kind  more  cal 
ciliated  to  attract  general  attention.  H 
then  showed  that  his  practical,  as  a  par 
from  his  strategic,  policy  was  to  sera] 
every  naval  vessel  that  was  not  absolut«*l 
up  to  date.  In  the  first  three  months  o 
1905  no  fewer  than  120  of  such  v4*sho|»  w.p 
removed  from  the  ports  to  mooring-stutiim 
round  the  coast  us  ohs4»let4*. 

All  his  life  he  had  lawn  a  hard  w  orker 
ami  he  was  untiring  at  the  Admiralty.  H< 
was  constantly  planning  and  preparinj 
for  the  war  which  has  now  ootne.  In  * 
measure  In*  is  the  von  Moltke  c*f  the  Britisl 
Navy,  and  when  the  storm  broke  the  mer 
and  ships  of  England  wen*,  thanks  to  hi 
work  of  4>rganixulion.  as  ready  for  w  ar  a 
the  Gentian  soldiers  wen*  in  1870.  Ill 
knowledg4>  4 if  naval  affairs  was  all-cttihm. 
ing.  He  knew  when*  4*ach  ship  waa  am 
all  al»out  it.  whether  the  commander  was  ; 
good  officer,  whether  he  drank,  whether  h* 
was  n  fop.  whether  he  was  liked  by  bis  crew 
— in  fact,  everything  about  him. 

“Confound  him."  said  an  officer  wht 
served  under  him  in  the  West  Indn- 
“I  believe  he  could  tell  you  the  exa4*t  nuni 
bar  of  4*o4*ktails  1  drink  every  time  I  g> 
ashore." 

Added  to  this  encyclopedic  quality  o 
mind  an*  the  faculties  of  prompt  aetiou 
absolute  fearlessness.  and  the  ability 
developed  to  a  remarkable  dognv,  of  h*ild 
ing  his  tongue.  Interviewer*  find  him  in¬ 
variably  deaf  and  dumb.  These  ar**  uni 
un-English  traits,  and  yet 

The  strangest  thing  about  this  man  win 
bears  upon  his  shoulder*  nuvli  of  tin 
weight  of  the  British  Empire  is  that  he  1* 
not  an  Englishman  at  all  in  tin-  strict  shim 
of  the  word.  His  father  was  a  Captnit 
in  the  Seventy-eighth  Highlaiiders,  w  li> 
sc*ttled  in  Ceylon,  and  his  mother  whs  ,-i 
Singhalese  woman  of  high  rank.  Thu* 
he  has  a  strain  of  Oriental  blood  in  hi* 
veins. 

It  show’s  very  slightly  in  Ins  fu*-4-;  i*nl\ 
persons  who  have  liv«*d  in  tin*  East  an-  ttbl* 
to  detect  it.  In  countenance  Admiral 
Fisher  shows  the  characteristics  «»f  11  bull¬ 
dog.  and  he  has  that  simple,  bluff.  hi*«rt\ 
manner  which  is  assot-iated  with  the  t>  pieal 
John  Bull. 

Sometimes  his  sul>ordinat4-s  and  foreign 
diplomatists  with  whom  he  lias  hml  to  do 
have  b4-en  deceived  by  this  mnnner  into 
thinking  him  an  innocent,  guileless  sailor 
man  with  plenty  of  pluek,  hut  m»  brain- 
In  every  case  they  discovered  Its*  Iat4‘  tlmf 
a  touch  of  Oriental  subtlety  was  grafnd 
onto  the  Anglo-Saxon  directness  and  mu' 
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will,  and  that  Fisher  had  been  playing  them 
with  Asia  tie  craft. 

Ks.sentially.  he  is  a  hard  man,  a  hard 
taskmaster,  and  an  implacable  warrior. 
He  does  not  dally  with  any  romantic  per¬ 
ceptions  of  his  trade,  hut  believes  that, 
since  war  exists,  it  should  in  reality  lx* 
war  and  not  a  monster  inadequately 
" waddled  in  ribbons  and  bits  of  lace  to  hide 
its  ugliness.  When  he  was  delegate  at  The 
Hague  Peace  Conference,  he  made  it  plain 
that  in  his  opinion  a  humane  war  is  an 
anomaly,  and  ln»tk  foolish  and  cruel,  and 
illustrated  his  meaning  most  skilfully: 

“When  you  have  to  wring  a  chicken's 
neck."  he  said,  "all  you  think  about  is 
wringing  it  quickly.  You  don’t  give  the 
chicken  intervals  for  refreshment  and  n-- 
cuperation.  It  should  be  the  same  with 
warfare.’* 

Lxird  Fisher  has  never  hesitatid  to  say 
that  any  war  he  may  have  to  make  will  la- 
hell.  He  has  a  bitter  hatred  of  sub¬ 
marine  vessels,  and  years  ago  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  if  he  caught  the  crew  of  a 
hostile  submarine  in  time  of  war  he  would 
string  them  up  to  the  yard-arm,  even  if  he 
had  to  fa<*e  a  court  martial  aftcruurd. 

He  showed  the  sternness  of  his  nature 
after  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  in 
1S82.  As  captain  of  the  Inflexible  he  had 
the  task  of  organizing  a  police  font*  and 
repressing  disorder  and  looting  after  the 
capture  of  the  city.  He  shot  the  guilty  on 
sight  and  restored  order  in  a  few  hours. 

Some  of  his  intimate  friends,  even  officers 
of  his  own  ship,  were  caught  with  looted 
goods.  They  begged  in  vain  for  mercy.  He 
had  all  of  them  court-martialed  and 
severely  punished. 

Admiral  Fisher’s  subordinates  resp^Nd 
him,  but  did  not  love  him.  He  worked 
them  too  hard  for  that,  and  was  too  quick 
to  detect  their  faults.  He  himself  toiled 
from  6  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  9  at 
night,  and  expected  everybody  to  do  the 
same.  Men  who  have  served  under  him 
are  apt  to  curse  whenever  his  name  is 
mentioned. 

Fisher  knows  this  and  takes  a  sardonic 
pleasure  in  it.  lie  is  fond  of  telling  the 
story  of  an  old  boatswain  who  served  under 
him  in  several  ships. 

The  boatswain  eventually  retired  on 
pension  and  Fisher  paid  him  a  visit  at  his 
«*ountry  cottage  in  Devonshire.  He  no- 
.ticed  a  man  servant  alx>ut  the  place  who 
Uet'incd  to  have  nothing  to  do,  and  asked 
Ibis  host: 

“  What  on  earth  do  you  want  him  for?” 
“Well,  sir,"  said  the  boatswain,  "he 
iOS  to  eall  me  every  morning  at  5  o’clock 
md  say:  ‘Admiral  wants  to  s«*e  you,  sir.* 

I  roll  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed  and 
reply:  Tell  the  Admiral  to  go  to  the 

devil.’  Then  I  go  to  sleep  again,  feeling 
;ood. 

“This  happens  half  a  dozen  times  a 
lay.  and  I  feel  better  every  time.  I’ve 
ecn  waiting  for  it  for  twenty  years.” 

“His  will  is  iron.”  said  one  of  Fisher's 
Mediterranean  officers,  "and  his  nerves 
are  Harveyized  Krupp  steel.” 

N’o  better  idea  can  be  given  of  this  little- 
known  man  of  energy  and  determination 
than  in  the  following  anecdotes  and  in¬ 
cidents  of  his  career: 

Several  years  ago  he  was  at  Lisbon  with 
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ARMCO  IRON 

Resists  Rust 


That  is  why  it  is  used  for  the 
ventilating  system  of  this  new 

Railway  Terminal.  ARMCO, 
American  Ingot  Iron,  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  severe  tests  to  prove 
that  it  would  withstand  such 
conditions  as  a  ventilating  sys¬ 
tem  imposes.  As  a  result, 
300,000  pounds  of  galvanized 
Armco  Iron  were  ordered  for 
this  building — the  largest  con¬ 
tract  of  its  kind  in  the  West. 

Armco,  Amer¬ 
ican  Ingot  Iron, 
is  unequaled  not 
only  in  purity,  but 
also  in  the  care 
given  to  every 
process  of  its  man¬ 
ufacture.  This 
also  accounts  for 
uniformity  of 


New  |'i»  for  Armco  Iron 


quality  and  resistance  to  rust. 

Tests  of  years  have  proved  it 
most  serviceable  where  exposure 
to  alkali,  salt  air,  the  fumes  of 
sulphur,  etc.,  quickly  ruin  other 
sheet  metal. 

Armco  Iron  Lath  resists  rust. 
It  is  in  some  of  the  largest  build¬ 
ings  in  the  country,  such  as  the 
Woolworth  Building,  in  New 
York.  Armco  Iron  Lath  may  be 
had  either  in  the 
Herringbone  pat¬ 
tern  as  made  by 
The  General  Fire¬ 
proofing  Compa¬ 
ny  or  the  Imperi¬ 
al  Spiral  Lath  and 
several  other  styles 
made  in  our  own 
factory. 


1  he  Enameled  l  ank  Company  of  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  has  adopted  Armco  Iron  for  enameled 
tanks  in  spite  of  its  higher  cost,  because  of  its 
superior  durability,  welding  qualities  and  uncqualed 
enameling  properties.  Enamel  on  a  base  of  Armco 
Iron  does  not  show  pin  holes  and  imperfections, 
because  of  the  even  texture  of  and  freedom  from 
gas  hubbies  in  the  iron.  Armco  Iron  has  already 
been  adopted  very  largely  by  makers  of  refrigera¬ 
tors,  stoves  and  other  enameled  products  for  the 
same  reason. 

The  American  Rolling  Mill  Company 

LieoMa  IhMfwiinn  wmitr  Puaad  rutW  iBtenaliaaal  Prwfecti 
Dos  S39.  Middletown.  Ohio 

frjocb  Offices  id  Chicago.  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  New  York,  St.  Louis, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati 


Racists  Rust 

.The  trade  mark 
ARMCO  carries  the 
assurance  that  iron 
bearing  that  mark  is 
manufactured  by  The 
American  Rolling  Mill 
Company  with  the 
mu’I.  intelligence  and 
fidelity  asv»ciated  with 
it*  products  and  hence 
can  be  depended  utx>n 
t«  possess  in  the  high 
est  degree  the  merit 
claimed  for  it. 
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Think  & 

424  Klex-a-Tilea  will  cover 
the  same  area  as  1000  wood 
shingles.  Ami  when  you 
roof  with  Fiex-a-Tilea  you 
don't  need  the  felt  under¬ 
lay  that  slate  shingles 
demand.  And  -  best  of  all— 
you  have  a  roof  of  perma¬ 
nent  beauty  for  the  home. 

FLEX-A-TILE 

Asphalt  Shingles 

can't  split,  rust  or  lot,  because 
we  use  |Mi/r  asphalt  that  /«i(- 
lngtj  protects  the  long  hbre  tel t 
foundation.  This  same  asphalt 
makes  the  na.ls  ruet  pruoi. 
Don't  roof  until  you  get  the 
whole  Hea-a-Tiie  story. 

Fre*  Book  and  Sample 
0«t  a  Sasipls  of  ncs-*-TU»  aa4 
\h#  rist-a-TUo  uct  uii  i  ran 

of  tafonDAtlaa  yes 

THE  HEPPES  COMPANY 

+&***'*  vf  AstA+li  t+4+4. 
,l?eitai/  R**jkmg  »■*..»!*  /  »n*.A.  .;»•/ 

Utlbiy-ik*  emjy  >  *1?  iFal/  iWv/. 

1002  So.  Kilbovrse  Are. 
Chicaio.  liL 


*- 

ILa- 

1  i 

A  Winter  Home  !£»£S 

in  the  Climate  of 

Perpetual  Spring  5.a^„H  vS2SUb. 


DO  IT  NOW! 


Winter  is  coming  fait.  Don’t  waste  another 
day  but  convert  yuur  FORD  ROADSTER 
into  a  storm-proof  coupe  and  enjoy  perfect 
motoring  comfort  all  winter  long.  Simply 
remove  the  top  and  wind-shield  and  substi¬ 
tute  for  them  a 

Highland  Coupe  Top 
For  The  Ford  Roadster 

No  «prda 1  iron*  or  attachment*  fxqulmh  You  can 
u..»ke  the  change  in  a  few  ininuo-s  and  have  a 
stilish,  hind«>mr  and  serviceable  winter 
«  «i.  jietferl  tor  town  or  country  driving.  Ideal  for 
Vbc  doctor  arui  for  *>ihal  u*e*. 

Ask  >our  local  Ford  dealer  or  writ*  direct  to 

THE  HIGHLAND  BODY  MFC.  CO. 

S>*U  #f  Uitklami  fW 

nuroaf  /Win  /wr  Ckastti 

Dept  D.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


a  squadron.  Relations  were  strained  be¬ 
tween  Germany  and  England. 

Just  before  the  English  ships  left  a 
German  lleet  of  twice  the  strength  en¬ 
tered  the  harbor,  with  the  idea  of  im¬ 
pressing  the  Portuguese,  and  drew  up  in 
double  line  off  the  town.  Fisher  exchanged 
salutes,  and  then  led  his  vessels  out  of  the 
harbor  at  full  speed  between  the  two 
German  lines,  with  only  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  clear  on  either  side. 

It  was  a  maneuver  that  might  have 
wrecked  a  dozen  ships,  and  only  a  man 
of  iron  nerve  could  have  carried  it  out 
successfully.  But  he  had  trained  his 
squadron  well.  Not  a  single  vessel  swerved 
a  yard  from  the  wake  of  his  flag-ship. 
Amazed  at  his  daring,  the  Germans  cheered 
as  he  passed  by  their  ships. 

Stern  toward  men.  he  is  pleasant  to 
women.  He  never  went  into  port  if  he 
could  help  it  without  giving  a  ball  on 
his  flag-ship.  He  was  a  great  favorite 
with  Queen  Victoria,  and  was  deeply  at¬ 
tached  to  her. 

When  the  French  Admiral  Gervaia 
visited  Portsmouth  some  years  ago  with 
his  fleet  Fisher  was  told  off  by  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  to  do  Urn  honors  to  him.  The 
Queen  called  him  to  Osborne  and  said: 

"Sir  John,  we  have  sent  for  you  es- 
pecially  to  ask  you  to  be  very  nice  to 
Admiral  Gervaia,  as  he  was  so  kind  to 
us  when  we  were  recently  at  Cimie*." 

‘'Madam,”  gallantly  replied  the  Ad¬ 
miral,  ”  I  w  ill  even  kiss  him  if  your  Majesty 
wishes  it.” 

Notwithstanding  this  expression  of  ami¬ 
ability,  Lord  Fisher  used  to  bo  averse  to 
alliances,  especially  maritime  alliances. 
He  took  the  ground  that  cooperation 
with  a  friendly  fleet  at  sea  in  war-time 
was  inadvisable,  since  "you  can  not 
shoot  a  friendly  Admiral  for  ignoranco  or 
negligence.'* 

He  mnrriod  a  clergyman's  daughter, 
and  possesses  an  extraordinary  stock  of 
Scriptural  quotations,  which  he  uses  to 
emphasize  his  arguments. 

Lord  Fisher  has  paid  only  one  visit  to 
America,  and  then  stayed  exactly  a  week. 
That  was  four  years  ago.  But  he  is  re¬ 
motely  connected  with  this  country,  bo- 
cause  on  that  visit  he  came  to  attend  the 
wedding  of  his  son  to  Miss  Jane  Morgan, 
daughter  of  Randal  Morgan. of  Philadelphia. 

At  the  time  of  his  visit  here  Admiral 
Fisher  exprust  the  opinion  that  the  coming 
thing  in  navigation  was  the  oil-engine  and 
that  aeroplanes  would  bo  valuable  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  naval  roconnoissanee  and  dispatch. 
And  that  was  about  all  the  reporters  could 
get  him  to  say  about  naval  matters. 

As  for  personal  characteristics,  it  has 
been  said  that  it  would  tax  Mr.  Sargent 
to  paint  him.  His  profile,  like  that  of  most 
born  fighters,  juts  clean  out  from  forehead 
to  chin,  like  the  bow  of  a  battle-ship.  There 
is  a  certain  force  of  expression  about  it 
which  recalls  the  "hammer-and-  tongs" 
captain  in  Marry  at’ s  ballad. 

His  figure  is  of  middle  size  and  active, 
and  if  you  passed  him  in  the  street  without 
kuowiug  him  you  would  l>e  compelled  to 
look  at  him  twice.  His  talk  is  full  of  the 
unexpected,  yet  revealing  phrases  which 
light  up  a  subject  with  flashes  of  conversa¬ 
tional  lightning.  He  is  os  irresistible  in 
anecdote  as  in  energy.  Once  when  asked 
what  was  liia  favorite  text  he  replied  in¬ 
stantly,  "And  there  shall  be  no  more  sea." 

II  is  motto  throughout  his  oamir  has 
been  that  “the  froutiers  of  England  are 
the  coasts  of  the  enemy." 


Modern  painters  always  use 

zinc 

I  hat’s  what  makes  them 
modern  painters.  If  your 
painter  is  not  a  modern 
painter,  our  little  book  on 
zinc  will  help  you  modern¬ 
ize  him. 

Aik  for  bookUt,  * '  Your  Movt” 

The  Newf  Jersey  Zinc  Company 
55  Wall  Street,  New  York 

For  big  contract  jobs  consult  our  Research  Bureau 


You  Can 

Double  the  Number 
of  Y our  Christmas 
Gifts 

One  Christmas  Dollar 
Will  Do  the  Work  of  Two 

By  our  plan,  thousands  of  our 
Friends  have  delighted  their 
Friends  in  the  post  and  profited 
themselves. 

By  it  we  supply  half  your  Holi¬ 
day  Presents  absolutely  without 
any  cost  to  yourself. 


Suppose  you  have  four  or  six  friends. 
You  buy  gifts  for  hnlf  their  number. 
We  send  gifts  to  the  other  half. 

Our  gifts  are  of  your  selection. 

They  go  forward  in  your  name. 

Your  friends  know*  they  are  yours. 
They  do  not  coat  you  a  cent. 


It  k  OUR  PLAN  for  YOUR  PROFIT. 

Wc  do  not  publish  its  details  here — but 
these  are  dignified  and  legitimate. 

They  will  be  mailed  you  gladly,  without 
cost  or  obligation,  if  you  will  fill  in  and  mull 
to  us  at  once  the  following 

Christmas  Coupon 

Funk  &  W agnails  Company 
IS4-Jia  FWA  A**..  Raw  Y.  k 

V'.ctn*  Inr  hef nn»  in#*.  n  Kfowtmai  nr  ok]  loath 
fhg  mad),  mur  pun  wheivM  I  run  rwLlr  doubts 
my  resources  for  Christmas  *d\  intf.  1.  r  .  flu*  ptu  n 
under  wtilrh  f"U  will  prvaxnt  u  G»f«  In  rny  nsmi% 
and  of  equal  value.  for  every  tift  l  purvho*'  of  )t»ul 

Name . . . . . 

Local  AtUlrw . . . . 

P.  0 . .  . . . 
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\LL  Paris  in  these  days  wants  to  visit 
the  French  firing-line,  but  the  required 
passes  are  extremely  difficult  to  uhtain.nnd 
there  are  therefore  only  a  few  of  the  many 
who  finally  find  their  way  within  h««ring  of 
cun-fire.  Even  these  seem  an  abomination 
to  the  French  General  Staff.  Spectators  are 
not  wanted,  and  consequently  every  means 
i-  used  to  turn  them  bark.  The  New  York 
Time*  tells  of  an  amusing  incident  in  which 
an  overzcalous  group  had  their  |>nlrioti*m 
tried  cruelly  and  found  wanting: 

They  had  collected  on  a  hill  overlooking 
SoisHons  to  watch  the  artillery  duel  that 
was  going  on  across  the  river  when  a  staff 
otli.-er  rode  up  and  asked  what  they  were 
doing  there.  All  with  one  accord  said  they 
had  come  out  to  see  whether  they  could  be 
«>f  any  use  in  K«wi  t'ross  work. 

The  staff  offici-r  at  once  «>nt  them  to  the 
‘iirgcon  in  commnnd  of  the  nearest  field- 
Imspitul  with  a  message  plming  the  whole 
l>arty  at  his  dis|M>sal.  The  surg«s»n  ms*'  to 
the  o< *e anion. 

"It  was  most  kind  of  you  to  come."  he 
slid;  “you  ean  be  of  the  greatest  service. 
Here  are  picks  and  spades.  Will  you 
kimllv  bury  I  how  dead  hors4*s?" 

No*  many  of  t  he  horses  were  ever  buried, 
but  that  corner  of  the  field  of  Iwttle  was 
SUeceMfully  cleared  of  s|M*etators. 


AN  INCONVENIENT  WAR  AVOIDED 

\MKRI<’ANS  are  becoming  more  and 
more  imprest,  aa  the  war  goes  on, 
with  the  difficulties  that  a  neutral  country' 
experience*  in  eluding  diplomatic  en¬ 
tanglements  ami  maintaining  its  equilib¬ 
rium  upon  all  vexed  questions.  It  is  com¬ 
forting.  therefore,  to  come  across  so  definite 
and  unhesitating  a  declaration  for  peace  as 
np|>ean»  in  the  first  issue,  November  7,  of 
The  Sew  Republic  in  regard  to  a  n*poru*d 
emluirrassing  misunderstanding  between 
this  country  and  Switzerland.  If  we  must 
invade  Swiss  territory,  it  would  l>e  so  much 
U>t ter  all  around  if  we  were  privileged  to 
wait  until  the  present  invasions  elsewhere 
have  ceased  and  the  railroads  are  running 
on  schedule  once  more,  when  thp  invasion 
might  be  conducted,  as  it  has  been  so  many 
times  before,  by  the  tourist  experts.  The 
id  Republic  remarks: 

It  is  fervently  to  be  hoped  that  Switzer¬ 
land  will  give  credence  to  Minister  Ritter’s 
denial  of  attacks  upon  that  country  by  the 
American  press  because  it  did  not  officially 
protest  against  the  violation  of  Belgian 
territory.  Whatever  indiscretions  may 
have  been  committed  by  irresponsible 
journals,  we  can  assure  Switzerland  that 
there  has  been  no  organized  attempt  to 
intlame  the  minds  of  our  people  against  that 
tall  but  thin  republic.  While  as  a  nation 
we  do  not  admit  that  Switzerland  is  in 
advance  of  the  United  States  in  any  respect 
except  alphalietically,  we  have  only  friendly 
feelings  toward  her.  if  any.  We  do  not 
<h“dre  a  war  with  Switzerland,  especially 
at  this  time,  when  communications  are  so 
Khattered  that  war  could  not  be  carried  on 
with  any  d«*grce  of  comfort.  Lest  this  Ih> 


Saved! 


.Oil-Money 
Time  -  Life 
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In  Stores,  Garages  and  Factories 

The  Bowser  idea  of  oil  storage  has  given  oil  a  new  value  and  a  longer 
lease  of  life.  Makes  one  drop  do  the  work  of  ten.  Hat  established 
a  permanent  safety  line  between  oil  and  fire.  Saves  men’s  time  in 
drawing  oil.  Makes  every  man  responsible  for  the  oil  he  uses.  In 
stores  it  makes  the  oil  and  butter  absolute  strangers.  Does  away  with 

guess-work  in  computing  prices  on  odd  quantities.  In  garage  neighborhoods  it  has 
ushered  in  an  era  of  gasolene  efficiency  and  SAFETY  hitherto  unknown. 

In  other  wrords,  the  Bowser  idea  of  oil  storage  and  con¬ 
servation  has  already  saved  the  world  millions  in  oil,  time, 
money,  and  lift  itself. 

Safe  Oil  Storage 
System 

‘Modern  Method”  Stores  everywhere  handle  oil  the 
•  Bowser  way.  The  oil  is  kept 

underground,  away  from  other  merchandise.  Exact  pre-de- 
termined  quantitica  can  be  pumped  right  into  the  store  at  a 
moment’s  notice  —  clean,  full-bodied,  full-measure  —  beat 
every  way— the  exact  price  computed  in  the  one  operation. 
No  leaving  the  store  for  oil.  No  oil  to  be  kept  in  leaky,  un¬ 
safe  containers.  No  groping  for  it  in  the  dark  or  with  a  dan¬ 
gerous  light.  No  oil  or  time  lost.  No  miscalculations.  No 
oil-tainted  merchandise. 

Also  In  Garages  and  Factories 

Here,  too,  untold  savings  arc  being  effected  the  Bowser 
way.  In  the  garage  gasolene  is  kept  safe  underground  until 
needed.  Then  it  pumps  right  into  the  garage  at  a  stroke — 
full-bodied,  clean  and  powerful.  Not  a  drop  loat  by  evapo¬ 
ration  or  careless  handling. 

cause  of  a  garage  that  is  danger  proof — no 
vapor  “trains"  to  lead  fire  to  the  oil 
magazine. 

500  Systems  There  are  over  500  Bowser 
-  systc ms-ranging  from  port¬ 
able  departmental  units  to  huge  central¬ 
ized.  distributing  systems.  Over  a  mil¬ 
lion  Bowser  users— from  private  garages 
to  mammoth  plants.  Learn  of  the  system 
for  you,  whatever  your  oil  storage  needs. 
Write  today.  State  for  what  purpose. 
Finding  out  costa  you  nothing,  places 
you  under  no  obligations. 


In  Factories  Oils  of  every  kind  are  stored 
just  as  efficiently.  A  Bowser 
system  “checks  up"  on  every  man  that 
draws  oil — makes  him  responsible  and  ac¬ 
curate.  No  oil  “lost”  as  under  the  “bar¬ 
rel”  method.  No  waiting  in  line  for  oil. 
No  yarn  swapping  at  the  bung-hole.  Oil, 
time,  money,  and  equipment  saved.  All 
’round  utility  and  efficiency. 

In  Garages  Gasolene  is  kept  safe  under- 

-  ground.  No  evaporation — no 

lost  powrr — no  dirt  to  find  its  way  into  the 
car.  And,  above  all,  peace  of  mind  bc- 


■fin  uJ  Original 

?**««.*<  oa 


S.  F.  Bowser  &  Company,  Inc. 

203  Thomas  St.,  Fort  Wayne,  End.,  U.S.  A. 
308  Frazer  Avenue.  TORONTO,  ONT. 
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nr?  made  for  little  libraries  that  an*  bound 
to  crow.  You  *tll  find  them  adapted  to  the 
bonks  you  have  and  arr  getting  thi*  •eaarn, 
and  you  wtll  be  Just  a*  delighted  with  thrir 
uorfulnrc*.  fit  nr**,  beau  t>  .good  quality,  and 
economy  when  you  have  hundreds  of  be*  k* 
In  your  own  collection. 

You  can  8lart  with  one  *«»•!  add 

needed.  We  hare  ice everywhere.  Guns 
quality  b  guaranteed.  Our 
|i ntfi  are  lower  than  other* 

Write  lor  Souvenir  book 
matk  ami  Catalog  shoeing  the 
removable,  turn- binding  door*, 
abaence  of  dt«figtittng  Iron 
bund#,  and  tht  handsome  Sani¬ 
tary.  Mtaaton.  Colonial.  and  Standard  design# 

F arnit or*  Ca  .  Dr^t- B  Cran^  lUpldt-  aKlL 
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our  new  boon 
on  Stucco  Houses 


the  utility.costs 
and  construction  \ 
of  Stucco  Houses 

1 1  is  not  <1  mere 
picture  book. If  contain* 
d  complete  discussion  of 
SlurroHouse  Construction 
in  all  its  phases:  the 
proper  way  to  huild 
them  .their  many  ad 
vantages  comparative 
costs  —  also  actual 
photographs  of  many 
of  the  finest  stucco 
houses  in  the  country. 

Send  for  this 

free  book  to  day 

CLINTON  WIRE  (LOTH  CO 
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thought  national  cowardice,  let  us  hasten 
to  add  that  if  Switzerland  invade*  our 
shore*  *he  will  find  us  ready  to  a  man  to 
defend  our  hearthstone*. 


Even  warmth  in 
all  rooms 


AMONG  THE  WOUNDED 

SOME  aspects  of  the  European  War  will 
probably  never  be  fully  realized  by 
|ni»ple  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
suffering  and  the  heartbreaking  misery,  ox- 
l»-rieneed  by  soldier  and  civilian  alike,  are 
as  yet  lieyond  our  comprehension.  They 
an-  only  hinted  at  in  the  dispatches;  no 
wonts  eat i  tell  them,  and  any  attempt  to 
eolor  or  make  the  picture  clearer  must  fail 
inevitably.  Such,  for  example,  an1  the 
horrors  of  the  battle-field  after  the  battle 
lues  gone  by.  No  laying  on  of  adjectives 
can  express  what  it  means  to  lie  helpless 
among  the  wounded,  waiting,  without 
ho|>e,  for  the  Red  Cross  relief  that  may.  or 
may  not.  come.  Yet  this  was  the  ex- 
|*Tienee  of  one  FrenHi  private  who  lay  in 
the  nun  for  thirty-four  hours,  in  inebes 
of  mud.  Somehow,  he  survival;  by  what 
pluck  and  euduranee  olie  can  imagine  he 
kept  his  sanity,  and  even  good  cliwr,  tar  n 
day  and  a  night  and  a  day;  and  his  letter 
written  from  the  hospital  several  days  later 
is  just  plain  narration  no  heroics.  From 
his  simple  story  we  learn  only  the  details; 
the  rest  our  own  imaginations  must  supply. 
His  letter  to  his  father,  translated  from  the 
Paris  Fiyurv  for  the  New  York  Herald,  roads 
a*  follows; 

Wounded  in  the  stomach  about  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning-  I  am  left  in  the 
rain  ami  in  mud  so  deep  that  I  am  ohlig«*l 
to  lean  on  my  elbows  to  keep  my  head 
out  of  it. 

The  battle  continues  to  rage.  I  am  I**- 
tween  the  two  camps,  and.  without  exag¬ 
geration,  more  than  lAO.UOO  bullets  pass 
over  iii«'.  Some  strike  at  my  side,  snd  I 
expect  each  moment  to  receive  one  which 
will  cut  short  the  spectacle.  I  remain  thus 
helpless  from  six  in  the  morning  until 
four  th«-  next  afternoon,  and  the  rain  docs 
not  stop.  It  is  then  that  I  appreciate  the 
need  of  an  umbrella,  who  never  carried 
one.  I  unbutton  my  coat,  but  I  am  unable 
to  determine  the  gravity  of  my  wound,  for 
there  is  as  much  nmd  as  Mood. 

Toward  two  o'clock  there  is  a  lull  in 
the  firing.  I  await  tin*  *tretcher-b«*arers, 
but.  like  Sister  Anne,  they  do  not  come. 
The  hours  seem  atrociously  loug,  alt  ho 
1  no  longer  pay  any  attention  to  the  rain, 
which  continues.  Finally,  toward  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  1  s»*«*  coming  in 
place  of  the  looked -for  stretcher-bearers — 
the  Germans. 

“This  time  it  is  for  good,"  I  say  to  my¬ 
self.  "  I  am  done  for."  A  blow  from  a 
rille-butt  or  a  thrust  of  the  bayonet  and 
they  would  finish  me.  A  last,  thought 
of  my  family  and  I  try  to  take  my  own 
rifle  and  end  it.  It  is  useless.  The  gun 
i*  no  more  than  a  lump  of  mud,  of  sticky 
Hay. 

Then*  an-  five  long  minutes  during  which 
I  exist  with  a  calmness  that  surprizes  me. 
A  German  a.-ks  me,  in  French.  “How  are 
you?" 

I  show  to  him  the  place  where  1  urn 
wounded. 


You  can  have  one  temperature 
all  over  your  home,  or  other 
building,  from  the  time  you  start 
the  heating  in  the  Fall  until  fire 
goes  out  in  Spring,  and  without 
once  going  to  cellar  to  regulate 
boiler  dampers,  when  they  are 
automatically  controlled  by  the 

SonKEGITHERM 


It  prevent*  over-heating,  under  heat- 
ing,  fuel  watte  and  sudden  changes  in 
room  temperatures.  Whether  the 
weather  it  mild  or  severe  the  RRGITHERM 
keep*  the  rooms  at  70  degree*,  without  watch- 
me  or  hand  regulation. 

Itl*  entirely  selfacting  _ _ 

and  self-contained -  no 
« lock  work  *  elect  r  i  •  |\ 

oc  ;| 

prrw!  N  r-.n 


i«  f  mv'iia III c 

fuel  savings  soon  pay 
for  it. 

EASY  TO  PUT  ON  OLD  HEATERS 

Free  booklet  "New  Heating  Aids”  fullv 
describes  the  REGITHERM.  It  also  telU 
shout  the  SYLPHON  PACK  LESS  Radiator 
Valve  never  leaks);  SYLPHON  Steam  and 
Water  Regulators  for  boilers  or  tank  heaters 
mil  metal,  no  diaphragm*  :  also  the  NOR- 
WALL  Radiator  Air  Valve  ami  other  valuable 
thin**  for  radiator  banting.  We  invite  your 
inquiry;  no  obligation  to  buy. 


FACTORY  WORK  For  varnishing,  drying, 
painting,  cooling  Cany  degree,  SO  to  2S0j 
REGITHERM  save*  labor  and  insures  best 
work  (send  for  special  catalog,  free.) 


Physicians  Known  as 

being  "iib»-iid  of  their  time”  art*  rvadlng  and  foil- 
•Iderlng-  and  many  am  employing  f««r  thtmartr** 
the  utrthtMlN  of  Dr.  Paul  Dubola  described  by  him  in 
M  77»a  Piychic  Tr+atmant  of  Ntrvoin  Diaordara. 

Dr.  Dubois  has  made  a  unique  rcp'.itnll  *  n  In  Fun**  i  v 
bis  aeries  of  brurhurr*  laying  brf«>re  the  rntalba  fr.«- 
ternlt?  bis  methods  erolvrd  In  3D  years*  surcmffui 
Specialization  with  liwoui  ptHridr.  American  trans¬ 
lation  by  Drm.  Smith  ESr  JellllTe  and  Wm  A.  ^  d?#% 
a  lih  enf dona  Index.  471  pa|p**,  bet  £l  15  postpaid 
fnjiu  ri  stL  A  WxG.MLLd Company.  Nr*  Yuri. 


Write  Dept.  G  CHICAGO 

Makes  «f  IDEAL  Boilers  sad  AMERICAN  Radiums 


Your  Talking  Machine 

WIN  Be  Worth  Twice  me  Much 

If  you  Invest  CLO 0  In  a  MiHcrphonr.  the  new¬ 
est  and  most  remarkable  Improvement  for 
Victor  and  ridunilda  Machines  WOND KK- 
FUL  VOLUME.  SWEETEST  PlanWtno  PER¬ 
FECT  Reprnductlivna — all  mechanical!  effe cla 
eliminated. 

Try  it  —  4#  Our  Rlmk  -  Send  92 

dinner  to  us,  stating  whether  you  haTe  a  Victor 
or  Ciilunibiu  Machine  and  style  nf  sound  Ian. 
Vortr  Tm$  refunded  Instantly  U  you 

iwturtl  the  MasterPhone  within  In  day*- 
Frt*  Demcripttr*  Of  reals r  spos  Ratpuai 


THE  SEA  AND  ITS  STORY 

From  the  Viking  Ship  to  the  Submarine 
By  Captain  Frsafc  H  Ska-  .»4  E  ratal  H.  B.Uuta 

A  great  big  hook  tall  of  everything  interesting 
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When  Edison  says:  “I  have  found  what  I  have  been  looking 
for  since  1877,”  will  you  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  what 
it  is?  The  things  that  Edison  spends  37  years  hunting  for 
are  worth  knowing  about.  The 

NEW  EDISON 

DIAMOND  DISC 

is  an  entirely  new  sound-reproducing  instrument  that  re¬ 
produces  music  just  as  it  sounded  when  the  music  was 
recorded.  The  machine  tone  has  been  entirely  eliminated. 

You  Should  Hear  this  New  Edison  Invention 


"Rcawmre  yourself."  he  says;  "that  will 
perhaps  amount  to  nothing.  In  any  case, 
v«u  will  get  well.” 

I  learn  that  they  are  from  Ixirraine, 
which  is  lucky.  They  are  dad  in  gray, 
which  makes  them  almost  invisible  in  war. 
1  speak  of  this  to  them.  They  answer: 

“  Indeed,  with  your  red  trousers  we  can 
you  a  long  distance.  You  make  superb 
targets." 

The  Germans  go  on  their  way.  prom¬ 
ising  to  return  to  look  for  me.  as  well  as 
others,  who.  like  myself,  lie  on  the  battle¬ 
field.  1  take  hope.  It  seems  good  to  be 
alive,  alt  ho  I  am  in  a  sorry  plight. 

The  hours  pass;  night  arrives.  It  still 
rains.  Day  breaks.  No  one;  neither 
'tretcher- bearer  nor  my  Lorrniners  of  the 
day  before.  It  is  not  until  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  that  the 
Ucrmana  come  hack.  I  have  passed  thirty- 
four  hours  in  reflection  in  the  rain,  with  a 
sound  which  caused  me  much  suffering. 

The  Germans  were  kind  enough,  and  cur¬ 
ried  him  on  a  rough  stretcher  to  a  neigh¬ 
boring  village.  But  they  had  wounded 
of  their  own  Army  to  can*  for,  and  so  he 
>as  left  in  the  open  air.  in  the  villlage  street, 
but.  he  says  thankfully,  ‘‘on  firmer  ground.” 
When  they  have  finished  their  work,  then4 
are  nearly  800  wounded  in  that  village,  half 
of  them  French.  It  is  still  raining,  hut  he 
has  too  many  other  concerns  to  mind  that: 

I  am  famished,  I  munch  with  joy  a  hit 
of  army  biscuit,  which  I  find  delicious. 
I’pon  my  urgent  entreaty  a  German  con- 
=4-nts  to  give  me  a  glass  of  wine  from  his 
flask,  which  he  has  just  filled.  I  thank  him. 
That  warms  me.  The  German  is  going 
away,  when  he  changes  his  mind  and  de¬ 
mands  payment  for  his  glass  of  wine.  I 
jabber  a  little  German.  I  understand  and 
give  him  a  ten-sou  piece,  the  only  money  I 
have  left.  He  takes  himself  off  content. 

Some  German  officers  come  to  talk  to 
us.  One  of  them  says  to  me: 

“It  is  your  Government's  fault  that  you 
art?  here." 

They  all  speak  French.  I  note  the  re¬ 
mark  of  this  officer,  because  it  appears  to 
me  to  indicate  a  curious  mentality. 

The  third  day  of  this  Calvary  they  put 
us  in  a  barn  on  the  hay.  We  have  as  yet 
received  no  care.  1  beg  the  Germans  to 
take  off  my  clothes.  I  have  been  able  to 
•>nare  a  blanket  which  happens  to  be  there. 

I  don't  know  to  whom  it  belongs,  but  ne- 
■eturity  stifles  scruples.  They  are  quite 
rilling  to  do  what  I  have  asked. 

It  is  something  to  have  a  dry  blanket, 

»  lx‘  rid  of  the  frightful  mud  for  a  time. 
.Iso.  he  is  able  to  dress  his  wound  from  his 
tnergency  kit.  A  French  doctor,  a  pris- 
>ner,  appears,  but  before  he  can  be  of  use 
iu  in  called  away  again  to  care  for  German 
oldiers.  There  are  frequent  transfers  of 
h©  wounded,  nightmares  of  jolting  agony, 
but nide  the  improvised  hospital  one  hears 
Constantly  the  tramping  march  of  troops, 
he  roll  of  gun-carriages,  and  shouted  eom- 
rtands.  There  is  a  period  of  rest,  and  then 
ihc  wounded  soldier  rouses  to  clear  con- 
iciousnees  again : 

Outside  of  this  dream  of  infernal  horror, 
which  I  have  had  for  eight  days,  I  am 
highly  hopeful  for  the  final  results  of  the 


If  you  do  not  know  of  a  merchant 
who  has  the  Edison  Diamond  Disc 
on  exhibition,  please  write  us.  If 
you  arc  a  real  music  lover,  we  shall, 


at  your  request,  endeavor  to  give 
you  a  Diamond  Disc  musicale  in 
your  home — or  club. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  write  us. 


A  permanent  diamond 
reproducing  point— no 
needles  to  change. 


Unbreakable  Disc  Rec¬ 
ords.  Netv  selections 
every  week. 


4  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  I. 


COURAGE— HONOR— MANLINESS 


Hen  Are  Three  Booh §  That  Will  Inspire  These  Things  In  Your  BOY 


The  Boy's  Book  of 
Batth 

By  ERIC  WOOD 


.  99 


—  'stirring  st«»rie* 

v*  Kreat  battle*  on  land  and 
historical  fact* 
INSTRUCTIVE  and  rivt d 
description*  of  famous  battle*. 
muh  aa  Marathon.  Ha* 
Unc*,  Spanish  Armada; 
T  i«f  jl|ar;  Waterloo  . 
CHIyitlNirf;  Dra-luftfun  . 
and  many  othen  Brauti 
foD)  lllmtfatnl  In  color 
and  half  tone. 

lutege  t  jsmp  TH r- 
n  rated  Cloth 

Corns.  It  sb 

met.  try  Mil 

ii-JT. 
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“The  Boy  Scouts’ 
Roll  of  Honor 

By  ERIC  WOOD 

The  Hones  of  a  multitude 
of  scouts  who,  true  to  their 
record,  it  the  risk  of  life 
and  limb  have  saved  life 
on  land  or  sea.  Beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated.  Lieut.  - 
General  Sir  Robert  Baden- 
Powell,  Chief  Scout,  has 
written  the  foreword. 
I2mo%  Cloth.  $ 1.25  net; 
hy  mail  $1.37. 

At  all  Bookstores  or  the 


“The  Boy’s  Book 
of  Adventure’’ 

By  ERIC  WOOD 

T rue  tales  of  actual  adven¬ 
ture  make  up  the  many 
thrilling  chapters  of  which 
this  book  is  composed.  Man¬ 
dating  Lions  in  East  Afr*a; 
Roosevelt's  Ride  fur  Life: 
Sir  George  Grey  Attacked  by 
Australian  Aborigines;  Eire 
at  Sea  on  the  Stricken 
“Clvde^dale":  Tracked  by 
Wolves;  A  (.cap  for  Life; 
A  Treacherous  Guide,  etc. 
Beautifully  illustrated  rsma, 
Clffth.tr  sjnet;hy mailt I  J7- 

Publisher* 


FUNK  *  WAG  WALLS  COMPANY,  3S4360  FWth  Ar^  HEW  TOj^dopg 


mu 
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Now  listen  to  this: 


PROOF,  Not  Talk 

You  need  an  automatic  pistol  for  home 
protection.  You  knowyou  do.  But  you’re 
not  sure,  after  reading  the  different  mak¬ 
er's  claims,  which  pistol  is  the  best.  Good. 

Th e  Colt  wae  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Government  became 
of  ite  “ marked  euperiority  to  any  other  known  pitted.  ” 

The  U.  S.  Ordnance  Board  made  the  moat  exhaustive  and  rigid  testa  before 
it  decided  on  the  Colt.  It  brushed  claims  aside— its  experts  decided  on  resultx. 
Marked tupenortty!  A  strong  statement — from  the  highest  source  in  the  country, too. 
Be  guided  by  the  Government's  decision — get  a  Colt — the  automatic  pistol  that 

Fires  the  First  Shot  First 

the  pistol  that  is  automatically  safe — those  two  qualities  so  essential  to  a  fire¬ 
arm  for  home  protection. 

Writ!  for  otw  booklet  No.  it 
on  "How  to  Shoot." 

COLT'S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFC.  CO. 

Hartford.  Conn. 


AUTOMATIC 

(Pit  PISTOL 


BOOK 

FREE 


/  l**l  w  bhr*  rar«Hl»r  •»?  k« 

T'i:%  l  .»  •  .  i  .  -  tin  »  .  m  «A*ahb 

•l*o  repeat  Aa*rt~a  el 

kome  Um  lAstra.tl  |iTUcl  AMti-  i  a  grr^ent 

Uf*l MUWIUN-.1  m+rw  «»  !  10  a***  wlWi  «*•• 

•nr  otho#  ca#rt*M<W»r«  U«  r«wro.  II  L*« 

L  thrafT.  m  Test  Hooks,  sn-1  M  O  Seok*  k«l»kr-l  I  ret. 
Dm'IUH  NY  In  ••Wife*  b*tnr%  hk  flf  up  lb«  ol  U«. 

Be*. I PMUI  fmlAf  to  you#  |tm  book. 


AMEBIC  4N  SCHOOL  OE  COtBESFOWDFNCE 
Dr  pi.  2371.  Drrirl  Ate.  ib4  Sltli  SL,  Chicago,  I.S.L 


ON’T  TALK“:” 

•ble.up-to-aate 

SOCIAL- 

subject. 


REFORM 


tACTCLOPIOIA  OF 
SOCIAL  REFORM 

if  the  latest,  mo*  reliable,  moot  comprehensive 
work  of  this  kind  published.  Nearly  700  Urge 
pages.  Price  $7  50. 

FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  CO..  Haw  York 


NERVOUS  BREAKDOWNS 


And  How  to  Avoid  Them. 


By  Charles  D.  Musgrove,  M.D. 


“It  is 
Worry 
and 
Not 
Work 
at 


Ik 


Any  man  who  M!b  out  to  icromplhh  important,  and  there¬ 
for®  Mceo.ifi!?  trying  work.  U  obliged  to  equip  Himself  with 
Mime  knowledge  oi  the  netv«»u%  *>«tero—  lU  possibility®*, 
capabilities,  and  Ita  liability  to  exhaustion. 

Truly,  at  Dr.  MnifTvw  uyi,  M  It  b  the  natures  *»f  fined 
fibre  which  accomplish  the  med,  and  It  Is  they  *ho  most 

liable  to  give  war  beneath  tin  atrain  \  common  rang  may 
fall  to  the  ground  unharroeu,  where  a  ptoc«  of  cu»t!y  china 
would  be  f mashed  to  atom:.  ' 

He  b  neither  •  preachy  *  nor  scary,  bui  informing,  inxptr* 
•ng,  and  Helpful  thioughout. 

Orth,  $1.00.  *fi  fif  maiiy  #/.oy. 

“At  once  an  ex¬ 
pert  and  serviceable 
book.” — Salt  Lake 
Tribune. 

"A  volume  full  of 
truly  valuable  in¬ 
formation,  clearly 
and  simply  put." — 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 

rvW  A  WAGNALLS  COMrANT.  154  M  F*artk  Avne*.  It#w  Tin 

war.  because  I  am  able  to  prove  on**  thing 
which  ha.-  greatly  surprized  me.  I  eonf*— 
That  in.  that  the  replenishing  of  supply- 
anil  amrnimitiuti  in  marvelous.  We  havi 
never  lacked  bread,  nor  meat,  nor  «-ar- 
t ridges  a  -ingle  .day.  The  service  i*  mar¬ 
velously  organized.  It  is  one  of  the  gr*-at 
successes  of  this  war.  It  is  not  as  in  1n"«» 

I  have  at  last  slept,  and  in  a  bed.  I  ha\* 
no  fevi-r.  Only  in  my  sleep  do  I  dream 
that  they  are  transferring  me  and  t ha: 
it  rain.-.  But  this  little  hallucination  i 
disappearing. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Inconsiderate.  —  Pit  “Great  eat-' 
That's  a  nerve!  Somebody  ha-  put  up 
building  right  where  I  buried  a  bone !’ 
—Pack. 


A  Marital  Atrocity.  "  What's  the  tnmlil' 
at  Wombat's  house?  " 

Wombat  accuses  his  wife  of  using  dum¬ 
dum  biscuit." — Lometillt  Count  r-Joumo  ' 

Fixing  the  Blame. — "  S**e  here,  milkman, 
I  don’t  think  the  milk  you  an-  giving  me  i 
pure." 

“  Madam,  to  the  pure  all  things  an 
pure." — Lift. 


A  Bit  Tired. —A  somewhat  weather¬ 
beaten  tramp,  being  asked  what  was  tin 
matter  with  his  i-oat,  replied.  "  Insomnia 
it  hasn't  had  a  nap  in  ten  years."  - 
Christian  Ittgislcr. 


Another  Trial.  -Financier — "  That  i- 
not  the  same  tale  that  you  told  me  a  few 
days  ago  " 

Bgucjam — "No.  sir.  Hut  you  didn't 
lielieve  that  one.”  -London  Mad. 

Not  What  He  Meant.  TueHokt— ”  It  s 
beginning  to  rain;  you’d  better  stay  t.. 
dinner." 

The  <ii  Ksr  -"till,  thanks  very  much; 
hut  it's  not  l>nd  enough  for  that.” — )'< d< 
/ft  cord. 


The  Pity  of  It. — Mr-  Gabm— "  Freshmen 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  an  for¬ 
bidden  to  smoke  eigan  ts." 

Fond  Mother — “Oh.  dear  me!  Now 
Oswald  won’t  get  a  hit  of  exercise." 
Huff  ala  Express. 

Quits.—"  Your  hoys  were  in  my  apple- 
tree  again  yesterday."  observed  the  tirsi 
suburbanite. 

"  If  you  say  anything  more  about  it.” 
declared  the  second  ditto.  "  I'll  send  you 
the  doctor's  bill." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


Genesis  of  War.— In  very  early  time- 
some  kings,  having  made  war.  went  forth 
in  person  to  figlu  the  battles,  ignorantly  tut  im¬ 
posing  there  was  no  other  way. 

Hut  they  had  not  preceded  far  till  thex 
were  swept  aside  by  a  great  multitude  rush 
ing  to  the  front. 

"  Who  are  you?  "  asked  the  kings,  in  no 
small  curiosity. 

We?  Why.  we’re  the  precious  fool- 
who  are  always  ready  to  make  som«d*od> 
else's  quarrel  our  own — ivatriots,  in  short  ! 
replied  the  multitude. 

*'  Precious,  indeed  !  "  chuckled  the  kings, 
and  naked  their  skins  no  more. — Srv 
York  Keening  Pod.  igitized  by  GoOCjlt 
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Awkward. — Hohteks — 44  I  want  you  to 
sing,  Mr.  Basso.  hut  it's  sufh  a  pleasant 
forty  I  hate  to  break  it  up.” — Boston 
Transcript. 


Habit. — Doctor — 44  I  have  to  report,  sir, 
that  you  are  the  father  of  triplets.” 

Politician — "  Impossible !  I’ll  demand 
a  recount.” — Park. 


When  Talk  Begins.— Hostess— “  People 
are  very  dull  to-night.  Adolph.  I  really 
i-an't  get  them  to  talk.” 

Host — “  Play  something,  dearest."  - 
Judy. 


A  Dry  Atmosphere.  ”  I  like  this  quaint 
little  mountain  village  of  yours,  waiter.  I 
suppose  I  can  get  plenty  of  oxygen  here.” 

"  No,  sir;  we’ve  got  local  option." — 
birred  Heart  Rerictr. 


\nother  Try.  Recriitinu  Ofkulh 
•  W hat’s  the  good  of  coming  here  and  sav¬ 
in-;  you’re  only  seventeen  years  old  !  do 
:ntd  walk  around  that  yard  and  i-ome  hack 
and  s»sj  if  you’re  not  nineteen."  Punch. 

Worth  Trying.  "  Is-t’s  dfup  into  this 
n-siaurant." 

*’  I  don't  believe  I  care  to  eat  anything.’’ 

’*  Well,  come  in  and  get  u  new  hat  for 
v  our  old  one.  anyway.”  Boston  Transcript. 

Quite  Natural.  "  Why  are  women  mi 
crazy  over  these  Imttensl-up  foot  ball¬ 
players?  " 

"  I  suppose  it  is  because  of  the  innate 
feminine  love  of  remnants." — Haiti  wore 
.1  meric.an. 


Explained. — In  a  Itarlier-shop  window  in 
the  Italian  quarter: 

pH  YSIOONOMICAI. 

Toxhoriai.ist 

In"the  opposite  window  of  the  same  store 
is  this  explanatory  notice: 

Shave.  3  (’Em 
— Sew  York  Evening  Post. 


Authoritatively  Informed.  —  "So  you 

come  from  New  York,"  said  an  English 
lady  to  a  traveling  American.  “  I  sup¬ 
posed,  of  course,  you  came  from  Boston.” 

*’  Why  did  you  think  that?”  inquired 
the  New  York  lady. 

•’  Because  I  supposed  all  cultivated,  in¬ 
telligent  Americana  came  from  Boston.” 

*•  But  what  in  the  world  made  you  think 

[hat  ?  ”  was  the  natural  question. 

**  Oh,  I  don’t  know,  exactly.  I  think 
was  a  Boston  lady  who  told  me." — 
‘hristian  Register  (Boston). 


Justly  Earned. — Admiral  Sir  Hedworth 
Llciix,  still  familiarly  known  in  the  British 
Scrviro  ha  ”  Lucky  Lambton,”  for  two 
fears  commanded  the  Royal  yacht,  and 
•jnc had  occasion  to  reveal  to  King  Edward 
how  little  thought  of  in  the  services  was 
Ihc  lavishly  awarded  Victorian  Order.  A 
rarhtsman  had  fon‘*xl  himsvlf  on  the  late 
King's  attention  at  (’owes. 

••  Do  you  know  that  man?  "  his  Majesty 
isked. 

••  I’m  afraid  I  do,"  said  Admiral  Lambton. 

••  What  do  you  think  of  him?  ” 

44  Not  much,  sir;  in  fact,  he’s  a  lmunder." 

44  I’m  sorry  to  hear  that.”  the  King 
•oplied.  “  because  I  have  just  made  him  a 
member  of  the  Victorian  Order." 

••  Glad  to  hear  it,  sir,"  the  Admiral  chuck¬ 
led.  “  It  serves  him  right.” — Tit-Bite. 


Gillette  “ 

SPECIAL  welcome  this 
Christmas  for  the  useful 
gift!  Every  dealer  will  tell 
you  that  he  is  selling  more 
Gillettes  this  year  than 
ever. 

Here  indeed  is  a  gift  that 
means  everything  practical 
to  a  man — a  better  shave, 
and  the  saving  of  fees  and 
tips! 

See  the  Gillette  sets  in  the 
stores: — 

The“  Bulldog”  is  the  new  stocky 
handled  model,  with  extra  weight, 
different  grip,  balance  and  swing 
to  the  stroke. 

The  “Aristocrat,”  another  new 

G1IJF.TTE  SAFETY  KA2 


5  Practical  Gift  for 
His  Christmas 

model,  is  cased  in  French  Ivory ,  in 
line  with  the  latest  idea  of  the  day- 
in  men’s  toilet  articles. 

A  dozen  different  styles— $5 
to  $50. 

To  the  man  who  already  owns 
one  Gillette— give  a  different 
style,  a  Combination  or  Travel¬ 
ers’  Set,  a  “Bulldog”  Gillette  or 
an  “Aristocrat.” 

For  a  small  gift  at  50c.  or  $1, 
the  Gillette  owner  will  be  more 
grateful  for  a  packet  of  Gillette 
Blades  than  for  anything  else 
you  could  get  him  for  the  same 
money. 

Dealers  everywhere.  Buy 
early.  Assortments  are  better 
and  choice  easier  than  when  the 
Gillette  counters  are  crowded 
with  last-minute  buyers. 

>R  COMPANY,  BOSTON 


V 

*  n 


Deaf  Persons 


after  Inins  *l*elrir«l  and 
other  iJrvirvHi  riu<l  th.it  th»* 

OTOPHONE 

li  tb«*  thins  In  tph  to  hrar  og 
No  cumber*- me  wire*  no  bat 
ten  A  small,  compact  inatru 
rneut  held  nfn I u«l  the  eur. 
•iai  owrtM.  IbrrodncfM  am 
or.i'  txDMVKf)  effortMM) 

no  *'bux/ins  "  M  »nuf.»»*tnrrd  *ti 

cur  »urs'4  *i  |n%irnrrent  denari 

ment  Qnr  Tit  V  41.  offer  Mid 
te»t  nis  sill  interest  ««ui. 

In  wrlrlns  trdxf  for  lllu* 
trated  thnklpi,  plea**  mention 

tmr  bnnhlet  Nn  IS. 


OPTICIAN 

■aenfarturer*  f  5«rftcal  luetru»rai«  and  EltOnrai  App;i*n*a« 

iW  Fifth  Attaus,  New  York 


Danda  Leather  Key-Purse 

With  Yoar  Name  Stamped  la  Geld 
OCr  1 J  Hall  I  With  Socket  in 
^ Postpaid  I  for  Pan- Kn If*  “4/C 

Havre  t  hr  «*lnt  bins  and  prevent*  tile  krya 
ftiiiu  i  i-tmg.  Made  of  »trong  Jentlxr 
uith  nickel  key  rin*. 

WrlU  f or  Illustrated  CataJogu*  of 
Danda  leather  goods  and  novelties 

*11*1  LD.  1FC.  CO.,  «  John  M..les  Tori 


The  Say  brook  Av)SSSim  Ventilator 

Far  office  or  boor. 

"circulation  without 
draft."  Soot  on  too 
daya'  trial.  Write 
for  Booklet  "More 

-  -  -  -  Freak  Air"  Free. 

THE  CHATHAM  BROS.  CO..  Boi  141,  Sayirook  Ft,  Coau 
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0CN  N1 N  GTO  N  W. 


PM  MIX  AND  rAtMKK.  J«cfc— OH*.  »U. 


YANIlU  IUlAO  Wanted.  $1,000,000  n 
■  prize*  sfttNtl  to*  lavrnlton* 
'ur  to*i(  book*  m  free  Palet>l»»<  u»rdo<  leeirtu/ned 

■CTOft  LEVANS  ft  CO..  7Sf  Niaik  W.^wgioa,  DC. 


“This  is  the  Best 
Underwear  that 
we  &r 

can  f  -.-L 

buy”  AMi 


Every  Dealer 

well  versed  in  men’s  wear  fka  *  i 
holds  Cooper-ol-Bcnning-  1J  *1 
too  Spring-Needle  Under¬ 
wear  in  highest  esteem. 

He  knows  Cooper-of-Bennington  in¬ 
vented  and  makes  the  machines  that 
knit  this  beautiful,  springy  fabric  and 
that  for  nearly  forty  years  he  has  been 
gaining  an  efficiency  in  manufacturing 
Spring-Needle  Underwear  that  has 
never  been  equaled.  Take  home  a 
suit  of  the 

Original  Spring-Needle 
Knit  Underwear 
Made  by  Cooper-of-Bennington 

and  get  the  expert  opinion  of  your 
wife,  or  mother,  or  sister.  She  knows 
fabrics  almost  instinctively.  She  will 
know  at  first  sight  and  feel  that  this 
underwear  is  unexcelled  in  fineness 
and  luxury  of  softness  and  that  it  wiU 
wash  beautifully.  In  the  best  men’s 
stores  and  departments. 

SoU  Distributor* 
CHICAGO 


FIRST  MORTGAGES 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Da  |  ■proved  buatMM  *®*J  resftdrnilal  prop- 

gs? 


An  Executive  ol  broad  experience,  whose  bu«i- 
nets  is  practically  ruined  by  the  European  War, 
fttek*  a  connection  with  tome  firm  in  need  of  the 
M»it  of  services  for  which  $6,000  a  year  is  reason¬ 
able  compensation.  Drawer  *79,  Literary  Digest 


NEW  YORK  AS  THE  PRESENT 
FINANCIAL  CENTER 

<(  \  J  F.W  YORK  ooncededly  is  now  the 

1\  world's  financial  center."  ac**ord- 
ing  to  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  which 
adda  that  this  position  will  lx*  maintained 
by  New  York  "at  least  during  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  war.”  London  for  the  time 
twing  has  been  "definitely  displaced." 
While  the  foreign  exchange  situation  "is 
l»ad  enough  here,”  the  fact  remains  that 
"it  is  much  better  than  it  is  in  London." 
London,  in  fact,  is  coming  to  us  for  re¬ 
mittance  to  France,  Holland,  and  Italy, 
and  those  countries  are  doing  the  same 
thing  with  us  in  remittance*  to  Loudon. 
Other  points  in  this  interesting  situation 
are  set  forth  as  follows: 

"Altho  sterling  exchange  rate*  are  con- 
cededly  above  normal.  New  \ork's  finan¬ 
cial  relations  with  foreign  centers  are 
gradually  getting  hack  to  a  working  Imsis. 
Continued  propel  is  expected  in  hanking 
circle*  in  this  city  without  Government  aid 
of  an  arbitrary  kind.  The  current  indebted- 
n ess  of  the  United  States  at  the  beginning 
of  hostilities  was  quite  large,  but  not 
exceptionally  so;  nor  was  it  in  any  measure 
out  of  keeping  with  the  international  trad*’ 
relations.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
came  a  sudden  demand  from  all  European 
countries  on  New  York  for  remittance  to 
Isrndou.  The  natural  result  was  a  large 
enhaneuriHiit  in  the  value  of  the  pound 
sterling.  Under  natural  conditions  the  rate 
would  not  have  gone  so  high  as  it  did,  be¬ 
cause  gold  could  have  been  shipped  at  a 
profit  to  London,  thus  pegging  the  rate  of 
exchange  at  the  gold  shipping  point  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the 
gold  by  the  Bank  of  England.  One  of  the 
foremost  sterling  exchange  authorities  in 
New  York,  discussing  the  new  conditions 
that  have  been  created,  said: 

"•The  Bank  of  England  in  this  respect 
was  never  known  to  be  very  litoral  on 
an  export  movement  from  this  side.  It 
generally  puts  the  rate  down  to  the  mini¬ 
mum,  namely.  77s.  9d.  for  standard  liars 
and  76s.  3d.  tor  American  eagles.  That 
would  make  the  rate  of  exchange  4.87437 
and  4.87998.  leas  t  be  cost  of  shipment,  which 
in  the  one  ease  is  approximately  $1.46  per 
£100  sterling  and  in  the  other  case  $1.26 
for  £100  sterling.  The  increased  cost  of 
shipment  of  bars  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  Assay  Office  called  for  a 
premium  of  40oeot*  per  $1,000  on  the  b&n. 

•it  is  thua  evident,  the  banking  author- 
ity  in  question  argues,  that  the  high  price 


urgency  of  American  merchants  to  effect 
remittance*.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  New 
York  luis  become  the  clearing-house  of  the 
world  for  the  settlement  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  balances  due  from  one  European 
continental  center  to  the  other.  I>mdon 
also  comes  to  us  for  remittance  to  France 
or  to  Holland  or  Italy,  and  Holland  et  at. 
are  doing  the  same  thing,  so  that  the 
pivotal  point  has  now  swung  around  to 
New  York  and  will  remain  so  as  long  as 
the  present  disturbs™**  is  occupying  the 
nations  of  Europe.  . 

"The  talk  of  remedying  the  situation  bv 
the  shipment  of  gold,  the  linker  argued, 
is  to  be  deprecated.  Europe  has  tied  up 
our  balances  through  moratoria.  etc.,  and 
is  it  anything  out  of  the  way  that  we.  iu 
our  turn,  should  protect  ourselves  against  a 
demand  for  the  yellow  metal  that  can  not 
hr  justified  on  any  equitable  basis?  1  rhe 
whole  transaction  is  one-sided.*  the  banker 
continued.  ‘I  know  of  my  own  knowledge 


that  the  English  banks  and  banker*  are 
only  too  willing  to  extend  us  further  ac¬ 
commodation.  and,  in  fact,  they  are  begging 
us  to  take  such  extension.  I  have  received 
letters  from  the  more  prominent  banlnv* 
in  Ixmdon  asking  us  to  reduce  our  credit 
balances  with  them,  inasmuch  as  owing 
to  the  general  collapse  of  the  industrial 
conditions  there  they  have  no  use  at  pres¬ 
ent  for  the  money.  The  lowest  price  ever 
known  to  have  been  paid  for  eagle*  in 
tondon  is  76*.  3d.  and  for  liars  77*.  9d.  But 
the  price  that  is  lieing  allowed  by  the  Bank 
of  England  is  only  76*.  hid.  and  for  bar* 
77*.  fld.  If  the  bank  were  very  anxious  to 
have  gold  it  should  have  put  the  price  at 
a  premium  over  its  minimum  figure,  thus 
bringing  the  cost  of  exchange  below  th*» 
usual  gold-import  point,  which  is  around 
4.86,  thus  encouraging  remittance*  against 
the  so-called  indebtedness  of  America  to 
England." 

EXTRAVAGANCE  IN  CITY 
GOVERNMENT 

A  budget  for  New  York  City,  reaching 
$200,000,000  in  1015,  recently  announct*!, 
has  given  new'  life  to  discussion  of  the  gnaw 
extravagance  practised  in  governing  Ameri¬ 
can  cities  in  recent  years.  In  Now  1  ork 
the  running  expenses  were  this  year 
pruned,  so  that  the  actual  cost  of  governing 
the  city  is  less  than  formerly,  but  a  large 
increase  in  the  budget  has  occurred  just  the 
same,  due  to  increase  in  the  "debt  serv  ire" 
of  over  $7,000,000,  besides  another  larg* 
amount  for  deficiency  in  taxes,  the  twe 
items  making  over  $10,000,000.  In  otbn 
words,  strict  economy  in  operating  expenses 
has  been  insufficient  to  offset  the  growing 
burden  of  taking  care  of  the  city  debt. 

It  was  recently  shown  by  a  writer  in  tin 
New  York  Times  Annalist  that  expend! 
tures  in  nine  of  the  largest  citio*  of  thii 
country  are  now  $2.62  per  capita  mon 
than  were  the  revenue  receipts.  New  Yorl 
being  "the  Iwit  thrifty  of  all"  and  Chi 
cago  "the  most  economical."  The  aver 
age  revenue  receipts  per  capita  in  the* 
cities,  all  of  which  have  a  population  o 
more  than  500,000,  were,  in  the  fiscal  yew 
ending  June  30,  1913,  $32. 10.  In  the  aam 
cities  the  per  capita  oost  of  government 
including  interest  charges  and  all  othe 
outlays,  averaged  $34.72.  In  only  three  c 
these  nine  cities  were  expenses  kept  tolot 
the  revenue  receipts.  One  of  these  wu 
Chicago,  with  an  excess  of  revenue  ovt 
expenditures  of  $2.98  per  capita;  anotbei 
Boston,  with  an  exoess  of  $2.04;  a  third,  S 
Louis,  with  an  excess  of  11  cents.  In  a 
others  the  oost  was  greater  than  the  receipt. 
New  York  making  "the  worst  showing  t 
all."  The  writer  says  further: 

"The  greatest  source  of  revenue  is,  t 
course,  property  taxes,  and  it  might  be  sui 
posed  that  these  would  form  substantial] 
the  same  percentage  of  the  revenue*  in  tl 
various  cities.  Some  astonishing  difTe 
cnee*  in  the  amounts  so  raised  per  <*api 
and  the  percentage  to  total  revenue  a 
shown,  however.  For  install**'.  BoxU 
raises  $33.70  per  capita,  or  71 J5  par  cent.  * 
her  total  revenue  receipts,  from  that  noun* 
while  Philadelphia  gets  only  $13.74,  or  5fi 
percent.,  in  that  way.  In  New  York.  $2fM 
per  capita,  or  78.6 per  cent. of  the  revenue 
are  raised  through  property  taxes.  Otb* 
taxes,  special  assessment*,  and  lughwa 
privileges,  rents,  and  micrrHi  account  fy 
a  largo  |iart  of  the  remainder  of  th 
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SEDAN 

(Five  Paitengcr) 
|^oo  F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


LANDAULET  COUPE 

(Throe  PmftMng  erj 
|i«»  F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


LIMOUSINE 

(Sevco  Fanenger) 
$3450  F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


CADILLAC 

ENCLOSED 

CARS 

Here  is  provided  the  har¬ 
monious  blending  of  the 
highest  engineering  achieve¬ 
ment  with  the  utmost  in  de¬ 
signing  art  and  coach  build¬ 
ing  skill. 

The  engineers  have  pro¬ 
vided  an  eight-cylinder  motor 
of  superlative  smoothness. 
The  coach  builders  have  pro¬ 
vided  a  dignified  and  luxuri¬ 
ous  environment 

The  liquid  smoothness  of 
these  cars  is  supplemented 
by  a  sense  of  complete  seclu¬ 
sion;  the  seclusion  by  a  sense 
of  rest  and  relaxation;  the 
restfulness  by  a  sense  of  un¬ 
exampled  ease  and  elegance. 

Buoyant  springs,  deep  soft 
upholstery,  appointments  in 
quiet  good  taste  but  still 
almost  palatial  all  of  these 
soothing  influences  bring  su¬ 
preme  comfort  to  mind  and 
body,  and  leave  you  almost 
oblivious  to  the  fact  that  you 
are  borne  along  by  mechani¬ 
cal  means. 


Sp«d4/  £nc/o*ed  C or  Bool  let  on  requ**t 


Cadillac  MotorCar  Co. Detroit,  Mich.) 


>igitized  by  Google 
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BauscHjoml) 

Balopticon 

give*  entertainment  a*  novel,  as  inter¬ 
esting;  as  varied  and  as  instructive  as 
the  talking  machine  gives  in  its  field. 
The  Home  Balopticon  project*  picture*, 
port  raids,  solid  objects,  etc.  Pictures  in  coi¬ 
led  position  from  left  to  light,  not  rrveraed. 
Now  fitted  with  special  nitrogen-filled  Mat  da 
lamp,  giving  illumination  supeiior  to  any  sim¬ 
ilar  itutrumenl  on  the  market.  Absolutely 
sale  and  automatic  and  simple  enough  for 
child  to  operate.  Lenses,  minors  and  sll 
mtclwnical  part*  at  hi«h  qjjh  ocSstor.  Ijle.il 
eqwpmrat  fc*  clufc*  and  smsl  ntv.J--o.ra  u  well  u 
the  Ivrac. 

Casts  but  $35  — vnlK 

Aluoueuxn  coated  %V«D- 

ttie+n  ukJwM.  OlSci 

lot  VAfK»ui  re- 
..uiraumO  $22  aim]  up, 

'Fun  -and  Better" 
m  booklet  IrS- 


•r,  irvlr 


waytlo 


n  *a;«v> 
th*  H<i^ 


■■ft  fr**- 


lUiocAco* 


B^usch  [pmb  OP1*001  ©• 

812  ft.  PAUL  STRUT  SOCHIfW.  H.V. 


Get  This  Free  Book 

It  telli  all  about  the  proper 
method  of  finishing  (loon  and  in¬ 
terior  woodwork.  and  Lmprovtnc 
furniture.  A  bis  help  in  beauti¬ 
fying  the  home— new  or  old. 


Johnson’s 


Comes  In  17  harmonious  shades.  Makes  cheap, 
anti  woods  as  artistic  as  bard  woods. 

If  you  are  building,  tell  us  what  woods  you  con- 
i  .-midair  usuig  for  floors  and  Interior  trim,  and  the 
diodes  in  which  you  are  most  interested,  and  wr 
will  finish  luneLs  ul  those  woods  for  you.  showing 
w  lust  beautiful  and  durable  effects  may  be  inn 
(ensively  obtained  by  the  use  of  Johnson's  Arlis- 
lic  Wood  Finishes.  We  will  send  you  these  panel  • 
and  I  lie  i*c  book,  edition  LD  1L  Free  and  I'usi 

rid  without  obligating  you  In  the  slightest — this 
ion  of  our  service  to  builders. 

S.  C.  Johnson  A  Son,  Racins,  Wia. 
"TV  WraW  raustssa  AafSartftn" 


Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigate*. 


rwcipla,  and  the  earnings  of  public-service 
enterprises  an*  also  an  important  source  or 
income,  tho  varying  greatly  in  the  differ- 
»*nt  cities,  lu  Now  York,  for  example, 
the  receipts  from  that  source  art*  only  S.5 
|s*r  cent,  of  the  total  revenues,  while  Balti- 
mon*  gets  13  per  rent,  of  her  income  from 
such  enterprises. 

"  Governmental  expenditures  an*  divid«*d 
into  four  classes:  expenses  of  general  ile- 
part  men ts.  interest  on  indebtedness.  ex¬ 
penses  of  public-service  enlerprises.  and 
•outlays.’  The  latter  item  ineludes  pay¬ 
ments  for  land  and  other  pro  tier  ties  and 
publie  improvements  more  or  less  |**rmu- 
nenl  in  ehameter.  which  arc  constructed  or 
acquired  by  municipalities  for  use  in  the 
exereise  of  their  function  or  in  connection 
with  business  undertaken  by  them.  The 
tlrst  elass.  with  its  many  subdivisions,  gen¬ 
erally  accounts  for  approximately  50  per 
cent,  of  the  total  revenues;  in  some  cities 
it  is  slightly  less,  but  usually  a  little  over 
half.  Boston  spends  the  most  per  capita 
for  the  cx|M*nses  of  general  departments, 
the  outlay  for  that  purpose  being  $27.02, 
with  New  York,  spending  $23.05,  a  close 
s»*cond.  Baltimore  s|>ent  only  $15.01.  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  any  of  the  others,  lu 
outlays,  however,  she  was  more  extrava¬ 
gant.  with  an  expenditure  of  $1 1.02,  as 
against  hut  $4.55  for  Philadelphia.  New 
York's  outlays  were  the  greatest,  being 
■S 1 3.38.  Boston's  interest  payments  per 
capita  wen*  by  far  the  largest,  being  $*-20. 
us  against  S7.1M  for  New  York,  which  came 
Mcond  in  this  respect,  and  only  $1.00  for 
Detroit,  whose  interest-bearing  debt  is  na¬ 
tively  very  small. 

“  In  allocating  expenditures  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  governmental  departments,  it  is  seen 
that  the  ones  devoted  to  education  an*  the 
most  expensive,  the  expenditun*s  being 
approximately  twice  as  gn*ut  as  those*  of 
the  polire  departments,  which  usually  come 
second  in  tin*  amount  expended  for  mainte¬ 
nance.  Philadelphia  spends  21 .0  per  cent, 
of  her  outlay  on  schools,  the  smallest 
jiereentage  of  any.  while  Cleveland  leads 
in  this  depart  inen’t  w  ith  30.3  per  cent.  The 
jKilice  expenditure*  range  from  0.2  per  cent  ., 
sjK*ntbv  Pittsburg,  to  15.8  per  cent.  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Following  is  a  table  of  percentage* 
of  exiN*nditun-  for  various  deiiartmeuts: 


Ptar*WT»qa  or  Pimin  m  K«r« or  (Usual. 

I>KTARTVK  VTV  M  4  OK  fUR  — 


New  wh  27  9  13  6  12  I  H  7  I  H  0  7ft  70 

I  htTAgo.  24  6  IS  3  15  ft  54  M  55  70 

rkiU  21  5  13  ft  15  0  10  4  7  1  14  5  5  1 

St  I  j  <im  25  3  12  4  15  5  5  5  10  2  13  0  H  2 

24  5  10  ft  II  4  H  3  0  3  10  5  HI 

<V\riR»J  30  3  13  0  03  52  H5II2  M 

kUltioorr  22  5  II  5  II  5  7  h  10  2  12  5  10  7 

niuUMB .  2ft  2  U  9  0  2  5  ft  6  2  13  1  ft  3 

Detroit  22  1  10  3  II  0  5  5  N  23  6  17 


“  Its  promiueneo  as  an  automobile-raanu- 
fuct  tiring  center,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  said 
to  have  the  greatest  number  of  automo¬ 
biles  per  eapita  of  any  city  in  the  country, 
douhl!<*sa  account  for  the  tremendous 
expenditures  of  Detroit  for  highways, 
amounting  last  year  to  23.6  per  cent,  of 
general  departmental  expenses." 

LIGHT  BANK  CLEARINGS 

Bank  clearings  in  this  country  for 
Orlolter  and  for  ten  months  of  this  year  are 
presented  in  a  table  by  Hrinlidrert's,  which 
compares  them  with  corresponding  periods 
in  1913.  This  comparison  shows  that 
clearings  in  October  wen*  "of  light  pro- 
porlions."  In  the  broader  situation  of 
affairs  there  ure,  however,  favorable  asjM-cts 
such  as  "heavy  exports,  high  priees  for 
wheal,  activity  iu  industries  turning  out 
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TO  and  from  the  morning  bath 
wear  COMFY  slippers,  for  water 
doe*  not  hurt  the  felt  Rest  on 
their  thick  cushion  soles  while  shav¬ 
ing.  Keep  them  on  till  you  have 
to  put  on  your  shoes.  That  is  the 
pleasant.  COMFY  way  of  starting 
the  morning.  Our  catalog  No.  6 1  -B 
illustrates  the  styles  and  gives  prices. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  COMFYS, 
order  direct. 


Dealers  desiring  a  real  asset  to  attract  men* 
•ale*  should  write  for  catalog  M. 

Look  for  iki*  (rode  mark  • 

DANIEL  GREEN  FELT 
SHOE  COMPANY 
75  Line  o la  Slrotl.  Bottom,  MiM. 
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Here  is  the  |UM  your  boy  needs  —  a 
game  that  makes  him  thmk  rorutrurtrx^ly 
a  big  man’s  game  that  fosters  his  inventive 
and  creative  genius.  And  it's  fun,  too- 
will  amuse  him  (and  you,  too)  for  hours. 
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nar  supplies,  and  better  general  financial 
condition#."  but  against  these  as  offsets 
it  ha*  1o  In-  renu*mb<'red  that  purvly 
domestic  trade  is  providing  "at  a  rela¬ 
tively  slow  pa***.'’  that  many  dividends 
have  been  ndueed.  ami  the  country’s 
basic  industry — iron  ami  steel  is  "work¬ 
ing  at  a  very  slow  rate/'  Because  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  idleness  the  purchasing 
power  of  a  large  number  of  people  has  been 
curtailed,  and  meanwhile  speculation  has 
I*  on  almost  entirely  suspended  and  collw- 
lions  are  hard  to  make.  OfhiT  points  as  to 
light  clearings  are  set  forth  in  this  article 
as  follows: 

"Under  the  circumstance*,  light  pay¬ 
ments  are  to  Im*  extas-ted.  However,  it  is 
to  1h‘  noted  that  itank  e|earir»gs  for  the 
month  of  Oetober  evidence  improvement 
over  the  low-water  marks  jw-t  up  in  the 
pive«*ding  two  months,  alt  ho  this  fact  bv 
ami  of  itself  provide!  little  emnfort.  swing 
that  payment*  in  Oetober  always  expand 
from  the  small  limits  usually  set  in  the 
summer. 

" Clearing*  at  all  eities  for  the  month 
under  review  total  $11,594,096,571,  which 
sum  reflects  an  increase  of  17  per  cent, 
over  the  very  light  aggregate  reported 
for  SeptemlsT.  Barring  the  exhibits  of 
August  and  September,  the  showing  for 
OoU>1mt  is  the  lightest  noted  for  any  month 
since  February  of  1009.  It  also  discloses 
a  low  of  25 .4  per  cent,  from  Oetolicr  of 
I9lii,  and  it  indicates  a  drop  of  31.2  |H*r 
cent,  from  that  month  in  1012.  when 
payments  reaclud  record  projxirtion*.  and 
when  economic  movements  were  working 
under  full  sails.  Comparison  with  every 
October  hack  to  1904  brings  out  loss***,  and 
the  total  for  last  month  is  but  1.3  per  cent, 
larger  than  that  registered  for  OetoU-r  ten 
years  ago.  For  ()ctol>er  of  this  year  New 
York’s  total  forms  4H  per  cent,  of  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  whereas  in  October  of  1912  it  was 
approximately  60  per  cent.  The  total  for 
the  country  outside  of  New  York  reflects 
a  !»•*#  noteworthy  decline  than  that  re- 
lairt^d  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  Briefly, 
New  York's  total  fell  off  3.r>.4  per  cent,  from 
October  of  last  year,  the  grand  total  receded 

25.4  per  eent..  and  for  the  /.one  outside  of 
the  metropolis  the  drop  is  12.7  per  cent. 
That  ratio  expresses  the  decline  from  the 
heaviest  total  ever  reported,  that  of 
October,  1912. 

"New  York  City's  total  for  October  last 
-  $5,609,436.978 — indicates  a  rise  of  21 
per  cent,  over  September,  but.  a*  we  have 
already  seen,  it  manifest*  a  recession  of 
.'(5.4  percent,  from  October,  1913.  while  it 
displays  a  loss  of  44  per  cent,  from  Octo¬ 
ber.  1912,  when  payments  aggn-gatisl  the 
extraordinarily  large  *um  nf  $10,138,000,- 
000,  the  third  heaviest  total  ever  reported. 
It  may  la*  ns-alhsl  that  in  October  of  1912 
14,149.000  shares  of  stock  changed  hands 
on  the  Stock  Exchange,  whereas  this  year 
trading  waa  well-nigh  negligible.  How- 
i  ever,  the  sum  just  given  is  the  lights 
noted  for  any  October  since  1903.  at  which 
time  clearings  aggregated  $5,233,000,000. 

"Outside  of  New  York  the  total  for 
Oetober  iH  $5,984,659,593.  an  advance  of 

13.5  per  cent,  over  September,  but  a  loss 
of  12.7  per  cent,  from  Oetober  of  last  year, 
that  ratio  also  representing  the  decline 
from  Oetober  of  1912.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  total  named  is  larger  than  those 
reported  in  September.  August.  June.  May. 
and  February  of  this  year,  and  it  is  2  per 
cent,  better  than  the  showing;  made  in 
October,  1911.  Incidentally,  Kansas  City 
and  Minneapolis,  with  totals  of  $306,305,- 
4338  and  $170,202,373.  respectively,  es¬ 
tablished  new  high  records.  In  other 
words,  the  total  given  for  Minneapolis  dis¬ 
places  the  high  sum  scored  in  October, 
1907,  while  the  showing  made  by  Kansas 
City  is  the  best  reported  since’ October, 
1913. 
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"Changes  in  Hearings  in  July,  August. 
Scptemlier,  and  October  of  this  year,  with 
the  changes  for  the  t4*n  months  ending 
with  the  month  last  named,  by  sections 
are  shown  in  the  following  table,  the 
comparisons  being  with  the  corre*|>onding 
l**riods  in  191.1: 


Sen  KjiuUli'l 

M»M|r 
Wf*t«m 
NiflhtfMmi 
South  aval  mi 
Smlbrro 

Ktof-U  r>1rrii 

Total  t  r  ifi-l  > 

Nr*  Y»*k  i  it v 

Outrfi'lr  Nrw  \ 


"The  lieaviest  ratio  of  decrease,  12.8  per 
cent.,  was  suffered  by  the  middle  group, 
the  next  in  order,  22.2  per  cent.,  being  n*- 

I*  tried  by  the  southern  division.  The  New 
'Ingland  section  shows  a  loss  of  17.9  per 
cent.,  and  the  far-western  reveal*  a  de- 
eline  of  10.4  |M*r  cent.,  followed  by  the 
western  with  a  slump  of  10  per  cent.  The 
north  western  group  discloses  a  drop  of  8.5 
|M*r  cent.,  while  the  southwestern  display* 
a  fall  of  8  |mt  cent." 


Roger  \\\  Babnui  is  writing  for  the  Newr 
VorkNuw  a  series  of  articles  on  the  economic 
side  of  the  war,  in  the  first  of  which  In* 
asserts  that  the  war  already  has  causal  the 
greatest  |u^  in  history  ever  produced  by 
war.  Tin*  Crimean  War  and  the  Frnnco- 
iVussian  War  of  1870  did  not  together  cost 
as  much  as  the  present  war  had  cost  three 
mouths  after  it  ls*gaii.  Following  an*  points 
in  Mr.  Itabsou's  artiele: 


Shampoo  regularly  with  hot  water 
and  Kcsinol  Soap,  rubbing  the  rich, 
creamy  lather  thoroughly  into  the 
scalp  so  as  to  soften  and  stimulate 
the  scalp,  to  remove  the  dead  skin 
and  cells,  and  to  work  the  healing, 
antiseptic  Kcsinol  balsams  will  into 
the  roots  of  the  hair. 

Rinse-  in  gradually  cooler  water, 
the  final  water  being  cold.  Dry  the 
hair  thoroughly,  without  artificial 
heat.  This  simple,  agreeable  method 
almost  always  stops  dandruff  and 
scalp  itching,  and  keeps  the  hair 
live,  thick  and  lustrous.  When  the 
hair  or  scalp  is  in  very  bad  con¬ 
dition,  apply  a  little  Kcsinol  Oint¬ 
ment  to  the  scalp  a  few  hours  before 
shampooing  with  Kcsinol  Soap. 

Rcairuil  Snap  leaves  no  fticklnrw  or  un- 
plraunt  odor  Iii  the  hair  -md  contains  no 
hsrsli,  drying  alkali.  Idea]  a*  a  toilet  soap. 
U*  ri.  Ii  brown  to  due  wholly  to  the  Retinol 
Ii.iIh.iiii*  that  it  contains,  not  to  artificial 
luloring.  l*’nr  mrtiide,  Pee,  wfitr  ii-C 

R*  Baltimore,  Md. 


Its  efficiency  as  a 
cleanser  of  the 
teeth  is  due  to  the 
Oxygen  which  it 
generates  when 


" Whether  the  cost  is  $25,000,000  per 
day  or  S50,4MI0,000  per  day  is  a  secondary 
cons  idem  liim.  We  know  that  the  rate  of 
e.\|Hiidilure.  the  loss  of  life,  and  the  eeo- 
nomie  stntin  are  infinitely  greater  than 
anything  ever  known  before.  The  three 
months  of  fighting  now  past  must  already 
have  citusisl  a*  much  loss  and  suffering 
to  English.  French,  and  Russians  as  the 
three  years  of  the  (Yiniuitn  War.  IVr- 
taiuly  the  lass  to  France  and  (Jennany  is 
already  greater  than  that  incurred  in  the 
Frauen- Prussian  War. 

"Tlii*  is  due  not  only  to  the  vast  num¬ 
bers  involved  and  the  huge  artillery  used, 
but  also  to  e\|H*nsive  iM*cuuttirnu*ul^,  such 
ris  automobiles,  aeroplane*.  ami  various 
other  modern  inventions.  Mon-over,  the 
present  met  hod  of  fighting  in  trenches  dug 
liy  rnacliiiiery  nut  only  incrt'iw-s  the  cost 
but  adds  greatly  to  the  development  of 
rheumatism  and  other  disease*.  Terrible 
as  all  this  must  In*,  then*  can  In*  no  doubt 
that  it  tends  toward  shortening  the  war. 
If  the  armies  go  into  winter  quarters  and 
continue  inactive,  such  a  move  will  tend 
to  lengthen  the  war,  but  every  day  of 
such  terrible  fighting  as  has  taken  place 
during  the  past  week  must  shorten  its 
duration.  In  fuel,  a  study  of  statistic** 
show s  elettriy  that  the  lielief  of  many 
that  the  war  will  last  from  three  to  ftve§ 
years  is  utterly  foolish. 

**S«me  people  suggest  that  Germany  i* 
getting  much  relief  financially  in  the  tribute 
and  supplies  which  it  is  securing  from 
Belgium  and  a  part  of  France.  A  study 
of  statistics,  however,  quickly  convinces 
one  that  tliis  can  not  amount  to  much. 
The  ordinary  estimate  for  the  cost  of  the 
war  to  Germany  varies  from  an  official 
Berlin  figure  of  $5,000,000  a  day  to  a 
M*miuffieial  English  estimate  of  $12,000,- 
000  a  day.  Whiehever  figure  is  correct 
it  will  Iw*  Men  that  the  recent  war-loan 
for  a  little  over  n  billion  dollars  will  last 
only  a  few  month*,  while  the  war-levies 
collected  in  Belgium  an*  sufficient  only 
for  a  few  days.  For  instance,  much  Inis 
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Iwi)  said  about  the  war-tax  of  $10,000,000 
on  Brussels  and  of  similar  taxes  upon 
ether  eities.  A  little  figuring  shows 
clearly  that  Hoarding  to  Germany's  ofli- 
.••iaJ  estimate  all  these  sums  added  to¬ 
other  would  he  sutTieient  to  prolong  the 
war  only  about  a  week. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  capture  of  large 
numbers  of  able-bodied  male  prisoners 
by  any  one  country  is  a  factor  tending  to 
prolong  the  war  so  long  as  these  captures 
arc  more  or  less  evenly  iMilaneed.  Such 
prisoners  are  of  value  not  so  much  in 
handicapping  the  enemy  as  in  providing 
the  country  making  the  capture  with  work¬ 
ers  for  their  factories  anil  fields  while  their 
own  men  an-  at  war.  If  Germany  has 
".VJ.OOD  able-bodied  prisoners,  these,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  have  Iwen  put  to  work,  to  take 
the  plius-  of  Germans  at  tin-  front,  in 
mines,  mills,  and  puhlie  improvements. 
( ‘oiiKidering  the  fact  that  these  prisoners 
m-ed  not  he  paid  ami  can  be  fed  for  a 
few  rents  a  day,  they  are  of  much  economic 
value  in  enabling  nations  to  prolong  the 
war.  For  this  reason  the  stain*  of  the 
prisoners  will  be  carefully  ronsideml  in 
this  column  from  week  to  week. 

"  Figures  show  t hut  at  the  present  time 
nations  containing  about  I  ,t  >00.000.000 
{ssiple.  or  mmsiderahly  over  one-half  of 
the  entire  human  race,  are  participating 
in  this  war.  Noting  the  fact  that  about 
25  per  cent,  of  this  number  are  males  of 
fighting  age.  we  can  not  hope  that  the  war 
may  In*  ended  for  the  lack  of  men  on  the 

K‘;  of  any  of  the  belligerent*.  M.  lafov 
ulieu.  a  well-known  French  statisti¬ 
cian.  was  asked  the  other  day  whether  it 
would  lie  possible  for  any  nation  to  curry 
on  the  war  with  the  whole  of  its  adult 
male  imputation  of  military  age  in  the 
field.  He  replied  that  this  was  done  fifty 
years  ago  by  Paraguay  in  a  war  lasting 
several  years  against  the  Argentine  K»- 
publie;  it  was  accomplislusl  again  by  Boers 
in  iH'.Hy-lfltte  in  their  war  against  Great 
Britain,  and  again  in  the  recent  Balkan 
wars.  Not  only  an-  the  women  and  prison¬ 
ers.  the  boys  and  girls  fnn-ed  into  aervire, 
but  the  neutral  nations  also  supply  laborers. 

"For  instance,  reports  coming  from 
France  indicate  that  Spanish  laborers  are 
already  working  in  the  vineyards,  while 
with  the  Baltic  Sea  still  controlled  by- 
Germany’s  fleet,  she  is  carrying  on  eom- 
meroe  undisturbed  with  the  countries  on 
the  north.  Hence.  M.  Beaulieu  argue*  that 
so  long  a*  the  population  is  uniteo  by  mili¬ 
tary  ardor  ana  national  sentiment  and  re¬ 
gards  the  war  as  iust  and  holy,  Germany 
■  •an  not  be  reduced  by  starvation.  There¬ 
fore  we  can  not  look  to  these  figures  for 
optimistic  prophecies." 
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printed  matter  apparently  authorising 
them  to  represent  ua,  and  especially  when 
they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  nover 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re¬ 
newals.  Better  send  subscriptions  direct, 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
mako  inquiry-.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  members  of  your  community 
are  being  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of 
police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  and 
arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  tako  such  action  jointly 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Fcnk  &  Waonalw  Company, 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


Atwood  Grapefruit 

No  Other  Grapefruit  Equals  It  In  Flavor 

THE  superiority  of  Atwood  Grapefruit  is  not  an  accident.  From  the 
first  planting  the  Atwood  Grapefruit  Co.  has  sacrificed  everything  for 
QUALITY.  An  initial  expense  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  was 
incurred,  while  everything  that  scientific  culture  and  experience  could  sug¬ 
gest  was  done  to  produce  QUALITY.  Even  then  some  trees  at  maturity' 
bore  simply  good  grapefruit,  hut  not  good  enough  for  the  Atwood  Brand.  These 
trees  were  cut  down  and  replaced  by  superior  varieties. 

So  through  the  various  processes  of  selection,  cultivation  and  elimination 
has  evolved  the  ATWOOD  FLAVOR,  as  hard  to  describe  as  it  is  difficult 
to  produce. 

People  who  have  eaten  Atwood  Grapefruit  say: 

“Itii  absolutely  the  best  grapefruit  I  “At  usual,  your  grapefruit  is  way 
ever  tasted.”  ahead." 

"Fruit  is  fine  and  full  flavored,  'The  "Fully  ripe  and  delicious." 

Best  Ever'."  A  well-known  physician  writes:  “1  pre- 

“  They  are  the  nicest  fruit  we  have  ever  scribe  grapefruit  for 
tried."  all  my  patients,and  tall 

"  Tbs  best  that  we  have  been  able  to  them  to  be  sure  and  get 
secure."  Atwood  Grapefruit." 

Atwood  Grapefruit  is  always  sold  in  the  trade  mark 
wrapper  of  the  Atwood  Grapefruit  Co. 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE 

ATWOOD  GRAPEFRUIT  CO.  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 
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Do  you  know  what 

your  handwriting  means? 


TT'OR  the  thousands  of  reader  ••'  •’  ie  who  iflrvrerted 

X1  the  subject,  we  have  just  itv* 

factful  books  printed  about  h»*  O'  *.!••»£.  ,  .c  1  '  r  i 

French,  the  celebrated  Gr?  •  t,  v 1  -  *  •  o  tit  et  in  1  a  ig 

magazines  have  aroused  a  i»  .tot,  wi.i"  -cm- 

book,  entitled  ‘What  Youi  Hv't-  *v 

interpreted  nearly  every  sty  ••  uf  i. 

ognize  your  own  style  amon  i<  •■m. 

This  book  has  been  pre  \v  V 
us  at  great  expense  for  those  ‘  fv 
seriously  interested  in  the  1 
The  edition  is  limite^ 

If  you  desire  a  copy  >  it  wilt  t 
with  12  different  styles  of  Spar  •  -t 

Pens  on  receipt  of  ten  e  . 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  '  O. 

349  Broadway,  Now  vc.k 
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Jfc* 


J'lOP*  SHOE 


Stlk  ho iiml 

AnWoir  To  -i 

Hp  HE  Flornheim  Shoe  is  fhc 
^  choice  <4  well  dressed  mrn 
everywhere,  giving  made-lo- 
measure  uorn/ort  and  displa>  ing 
each  season  the  newest  and 
best  in  modern  modes.  Ask 
your  shoe  man — there’s  a  style 
for  every  taste  —  all  “Natural 
Shape"  for  comfort. 

$5  to  $7 

Look  for  Nome  in  Shoe 

Hi'okltl  shat t  tmg  "Styles  of 
the  Times"  free  on  ref  nest 

The  Floraheim  Shoe  Co. 
Chicago,  U.  S.  A 


“It  Reminds  You*' 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Kl  ROPF.AN  *  AR 

IN  THE  EAST 

November  Russia  announce  the  r»*- 
rapture  of  Mlavu.on  tin*  Ku^ian-Pnlish 
frontier  north  of  Warsaw,  with  lu-avy 
Imm  for  the  Ihfing  Germans. 

Novemlwr  ft.  The  Russians  rapture  Jartt- 
slav,  H4*v*»nteen  miles  from  Przeinvsl. 
taking  r»,(NH)  Austrian  prisoners.  This 
is,  it  is  claimed,  the  most  important  vie- 
tory  for  Russia  so  far. 

NovemlwT  7. — Petrugrud  reports  flu*  Hast 
Prussian  forecs  forming  an  offensive 
against  the  Germans  near  Lyek.  Iti 
southern  Russian  Poland  the  Germans 
an*  withdrawing  westward  through 
( V.enst^M'howa.  Many  cholera  victims 
have  In-ell  left  Itehiiul  in  Jamslav.  Prw- 
worsk.  and  villages  on  the  San  by  the 
Austrians. 

November  s  -The  Russian  General  Staff 
report*  the  German*  f<  treed  bark  to  the 
border.  ami  the  entrant  of  Russian 
cavalry  in Germany  near  Posen. 

November  9.— Russia  reports  a  steady  ad¬ 
vance  in  Fast  Prussia  and  a  further 
withdrawal  of  the  Germans  in  southern 
Poland.  In  Galicia,  the  Austrians  an* 
reported  as  falling  hack  on  Krakow, 
I.OMO  prisoners  Iteing  taken  south  of 
lV/.emys|.  Merlin,  on  the  eontrarv,  de- 
rlarvs  the  Ru««iritis  defeated  near  Wys- 
chtynia  l-ake,  in  Kast  Prussia,  and  the 
eapture  of  -1,000  Russian  prisoners  and 
many  machine  guns. 

Xovemlier  10.  Merlin  reports  vietorie*  on 
the  border  of  Hast  Prussia,  near  Wir- 
ballen.  Russian  victories  near  Sol- 
4ln.11.  in  t  he  southwest  corner  of  Hast 
Prussia,  and  near  Lyek,  are  announc'd 
in  Petrograd. 

Novemln-r  11.— The  Russian  General  Staff 
denies  a  German  victory  in  Hast  IVus- 
sia.  A  Onssaek  approach  on  Krakow 
i«*  announced,  ns  well  as  the  reinvest¬ 
ment  of  Pr/.emysl.  From  Liege.  Kel- 
gium.  a  movement  of  Austrian  troop*  is 
reported,  entraining  to  go  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Krakow. 

IN  THE  WEST 

November  "t.  Paris  reports  German  at¬ 
tacks  repubed  in  the  Argonne  region 
ami  north  of  Arras.  The  Germans 
announce  the  repulse  of  an  Allied  attack 
near  Xieuport.  with  progre**  near 
Ypres.  Lille,  Berry-au-Bac.  ami  in  the 
regions  of  the  Argonne  and  Vosges, 

Xovemlter  6.  The  French  claim  ground 
regained  about  Sou  pi  r.  in  the  Aisne 
gion,  German  trenches  raptured  on  the 
heights  of  t lie  Meuse  and  east  of  Ver¬ 
dun.  and  attacks  repulsed  between 
Arras  ami  the  Oise.  Germany  an¬ 
nounces  ini|M>rtant  gains  near  Ypres 
and  St.  Miliicl. 

Xovcnilter  7  — Paris  commuttiquia  mention 
tierre  attacks  e«-nlermg  on  Gamhrin. 
Aix-Noulet  and  I-e  Que*nny-en- 
Santerrc.  all  on  the  line  of  Dixuimh*- 
Arras-Koye,  with  '•light  French  gains 
at  Vailly.  west  of  Hoissous,  and  two  vil- 
lages  rvgaimd  northeast  of  Verdun. 

Novemlter  H. — France*  announns  advances 
at  •M'verul  points,  notably  northeast  of 
Soissons.  with  no  reeent  Iohms.  The 
German*  claim  the  capture  of  a  height 
west  of  the  Forint  of  Argonne,  the  olw 
jis*t  of  their  attacks  for  several  weeks. 

The  Germans  announce  the  rapture  of 
Viciine-loCbatcau,  twenty-two  miles 


Coward 

Shoe 

'■M  »  ft  ftftf 


Exercise  is  as  necessary  to  the  feet 
as  to  the  arms.  ‘ 4 Coward  ARCH 
EXERCISER”  Shoe  (Hexible 
shank)  develops  the  foot  natu¬ 
rally,  giving  strength,  elasticity 
and  endurance  to  the  muscles  of 
the  arch  and  ankle. 

Coward  Arch  Support  Shoe  and 
Coward  Extension  Heel  made  by 
J.mei  S.  Coward  for  over  34  year.. 
FOR  CHILDREN.  WOMEN  AND  MEN 
Send  for  C.t.lotu.  M.il  Order.  Filled 
Sold  Nowhftr#  EUm 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

2*4-274  Cmtvkk  S«..  Mar  Warm  St.,  Yarh 


Succeed ul  grower*  use 
Brandywine  Spawn.  NmmI  f  l  fur 
t»h«mg>i  to  cover  so  m|.  ft.  Free  labile 
let  glvea  instructions  anyone  can  follow. 


Now  made  in  iliei  suitable  for  Ibc  Aline  unit* 
of  all  standard  makes  both  in  wood  and  ttael. 

This  makes  It  possible  for  you  to  *♦  <  IW 
f‘.4 HtttKT"  your  private  papera  and  buat- 
neaa  records  from  Are  and  theft  exactly  aa  the 
United  States  Government  la  protecting  the 
diplomatic  secrets  of  the  nations  in  tba  Arrvcr 
uan  Consulates  at  all  important  capital*  of 
warring  Kuropc. 

THE  SAFE  CABINET  U914  Modall  U  the 
only  steel  Alins  cabinet  bearing  the  label  of 
inspection  of  the  Underwriters*  Laboratories. 


If  you  don’t  And  "SAFE-CABINET” 
In  your  twUphnne  directory,  address 


THE  SAFE-CABINET  COMPANY 


Dept.  L-J 
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How  the  Public  Profits 
By  Telephone  Improvements 

Here  is  a  bis  fad  in  the  telephone  progress  of  this  country: 


west  of  Verdun,  as*  of  extreme  impor¬ 
tance,  altho  not  a  breach  of  the  Allied 
line. 

November  9. — The  Allies  hold  Dixmmtc 
against  the  Germans,  with  little  rhature 
in  the  whose  battle-line.  Berlin  r**ports 
the  Allies  on  the  offensive  near  the 
coast  but  with  negligible  train.  German 
attacks  of  an  unprwedente*!  violence  on 
Ypres  ami  Dixmudc  persist. 

November  10. — The  German  headquarters 
are  moved  to  Alum.  fifteen  miles  west  of 
Brussels.  The  Hooded  territory  of  the 
Y«*r  now  impedes  the  operations  of  the 
Allies.  The  latter  announce  progress 
between  Ypres  ami  Armeutien*. 

November  1 1. —  The  Germans  annouinv  of- 
tieially  the  captun*  of  Dixmude,  and  the 
en ►swing  of  the  Yser  canal,  along  with 
the  capture  of  the  Allied  lirst  line  west 
of  1  jtngetimrvk.  and  over  2.1*10  priMin- 
en  taken.  The  French  admit  the  re¬ 
linquishment  of  Dixinude,  but  deny  any 
further  German  success. 

CJKNKKAL  WAR  NEWS 

Novemlier  •'».  Gr»*»t  Britain  and  Fran«s* 
make  formal  deelaration  of  war  u|Min 
Turkey.  Kussian  troo|»s  invade  Turk¬ 
ish  Arincnin,  swis  ping  all  Is-forv  them. 
a4*«H»nliug  to  IVtrograd. 

Novemlwr  f».  Tsing-tao  surrenders  to  the 
Japanese  after  a  siege  of  sixty-live  days. 

Kngland,  infomifsl  that  oopjwr  now  being 
shipped  to  Italian  | torts  is  destine«l  for 
tierman  ami  Austrian  use.  1ms  situv 
< k*tober  ‘io  detained  all  such  shipping 
at  Gihmlinr.  and  now  offers  to  pay  for 
all  eonper  sbip|Msl  previous  to  (MoImt 
29.  when  eopiter  was  made  actual  in¬ 
stead  of  conditional  contraband. 

Novemlier  H. — Transvaal  rebels  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Beyers  are  d  is  pc  mil  on  the  Vet 
Biver,  southeast  of  Bloenihof,  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Lamliert’a  fon*es. 

Failing  to  leave  the  neutral  heritor  within 
the  time  specified,  the  sinull  GertlUin 
cruiser  GYi>r  is  interned  at  Honolulu. 

The  second  week’s  report  of  the  American 
Commission  for  Belief  in  Belgium  shows 
a’JOJXKMon  shortage  in  the  ]irospis-ti\e 
food  supplies  for  November,  only  about 
HO.OUG  tons  Wing  at  present  available. 

November  9. — -General  I>e  Wet  overcomi* 
a  small  Government  command  under 
General  Cronje,  Dear  Doornberg,  South 
Africa. 

November  10. — The  Germnu  cruiser  Em- 
drn  is  llnally  caught,  at  the  Kecling- 
Cooos  Islands,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
driven  ashore  in  Haines  by  the  Austra¬ 
lian  cruiser  Sydney.  The  Emden  loses 
200  lives.  Commander  von  M  tiller  and 
other  officers  are  rescued,  and  an-  al¬ 
lowed  to  retain  their  swords. 

Novemlier  11. — 1 The  British  torpedo-boat 
Niger  is  sunk  in  Deal  Harbor  by  a  Ger¬ 
man  submarine.  The  Japanese  torpodo- 
Imi.ii  J.i,  mine-hunting  in  Kiaoebow 
Bay,  strikes  a  mine  and  is  sunk. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 

November  5. — A  battle  is  rejK.rted  twenty 
miles  south  of  Aguits  Calientes.  Mexieo. 
lielwcen  Villa  and  Carranza  forces. 

Novemlx-r  6. — In  a  notification  to  tlu* 
A g ii as  Calientes  Convention.  Villa  in¬ 
sists  on  Carranza’s  resignation,  offering 
himself  to  retire,  if  necessary. 

November  7. — Paris  universities  open,  at¬ 
tended  only  by  middle-aged  men  and 
foreigners. 

Strong  earthquake  shocks  are  reported 
from  Messina,  and  Ml.  Etna  is  said  to 
show  signs  of  activity. 

November  S. — Carranza  receives  an  ul¬ 
timatum  from  the  Aguaa  Calientes 


Original  Standard 

Bell  Telephone  Bell  Telephone 
1876  To-day 


Early  Typical 

Telephone  Proaent-day 

Exchange  Exchange 


If  City  Wire.  800 

Were  Carried  in  Underground 

Overhead  Cable 


Hand  in  hand  with  invention* 
and  developments  which  have  im¬ 
proved  the  service  many  fold  have 
come  operating  economies  that 
have  greatly  cut  its  cost 

To  appreciate  these  betterment* 
and  their  resulting  economies,  con¬ 
sider  a  few  examples: 

Your  present  telephone  instru¬ 
ment  had  seventy-two  ancestors  ;  it 
is  better  and  cheaper  than  any  of 
them. 

1  ime  was  when  a  switchboard 
required  a  room  full  of  boys  to 
handle  the  calls  of  a  few  hundred 
subscribers.  I  oday,  two  or  three 
girls  will  serve  a  greater  number 
without  confusion  and  very  much 
more  promptly. 

A  three-inch  underground  cable 
now  carries  as  many  as  eight  hun¬ 
dred  wires.  If  strung  in  the  old 
way.  these  would  require  four  sets 
of  poles,  each  with  twenty  cross 
arms — a  congestion  utterly  prohibi¬ 
tive  ir.  city  streets. 

These  arc  some  of  the  familiar 
improvements.  They  have  saved 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 

But  those  which  have  had  the  most 
radical  effect,  resulting  in  the  largest 
economies  and  putting  the  tele¬ 
phone  within  everyone's  reach,  are 
too  technical  to  describe  here. 
And  their  value  can  no  more  be 
estimated  than  can  the  value  of  the 
invention  of  the  automobile. 


This  progress  in  economy,  as  well  as  in  service,  has  given  the  United 
States  the  Bell  System  with  about  ten  times  as  many  telephones,  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  population,  as  in  all  Europe 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


4# People  who 
are  |K*rplexcd  over 
thi*  net  vs*ary  but 
difficult  a*|icct  of 
social  life,  will  find 


CONVERSATION' 


,#  'Convert- 
shows  that 


What  To  Say  and  How  To  Say  It  »«s  author  has 

A  new  and  widely  commended  book  h  ought  rl«*pl\ 

By  MARY  GREER  CONKLIN  concerning  her 


concerning  ner 
theme,  and  follow - 


"Bock.*  like  this  perfectly  delightful  one.  simjxly  thrill  one  * 

sensible  and  Valu-  with  the  imaginary  joy*  of  coovrraac ion.  real  conversation ,  cd  many  lines  111 
.  ,  .  not  breathless  chatter  or  the  martyrdom  ut  enduring  having  t  nn/lpimr  m 

able  suggestions  -.jfiuhodv  talk  when  you  want  to.  hut  a  lair  and  even  deal.  ,,trr  f  ,,uru '  r  1 
.  f  heart  and  mind  alert,  and  a  companion  for  who*  opinion*  ascertain  why  talk 

ill  this  book.  —  you  really  care.  This  eminently  intelligent  book  ha*  no  -  ,,  • 

much  that  is  good  seme.  and  so  much  valuable  advice  to  I*  so  seldom  worth 
7  ht  j/ilrtoi/ru,  give  that  it  wanns  thr  heart  and  stir*  the  imagination."  while.**  — 
*:7/*>fArf4  DaingerfitM%  in  thr  /frraiJ.  Ltx'wgUn,  Kj.  * 

C  hlCHgO.  III.  12mo,  cloth.  7Sc  net;  by  mall  82c  Fm  PreSS' 

FUNK  &  VV  AON  ALLS  COMPANY.  S54-S60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Convention,  calling  for  hi*  peaceful  al»- 
dication  of  the  Provisional  Preddcnry 
bv  (»  p.m.,  November  10,  and  threaten* 
inn  force  in  case  of  refusal. 

November  10. — Several  generals  are  de¬ 
prived  of  their  commands  in  Mexico 
City  by  General  CurraiiM.  because  of 
their  refusal  to  ret  met  their  affirmation 
to  abide  bv  the  decisions  of  the  Agua* 
Calientc*  Convention,  (ieneral  Villa  u> 
reported  as  marching  on  the  capital 
with  an  advance  guard  of  lo.OOO  men. 

November  11. — Washington  declare*  that 
Holland,  through  arrangement  with  the 
Holland-American  Line,  sole  neutral 
carrier  plying  regularly  between  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Holland,  ha*  effected  a  virtual 
Government  food  monopoly,  ullowing 
no  private  shipments  to  be  brought  into 

the  country* 

Word  comes  via  Aguas  ( 'alien  tes  that  war 
is  declared  between  Villa  and  (  'arranza 
and  that  a  preliminary  engagement  oc¬ 
cur*  at  Leon,  between  Aguas  Calico  tea 
and  Queretaro. 

DOMESTIC 

November  6. — Designs  and  *|>ecifirAti<m* 
are  complete  for  a  new  type  of  Coiled 
States  navy  submarine,  twice  the  size  of 
the  German  U-ff  type,  costing  nearly  SI.- 
250,000,  and  to  lie  known  as  submarine 
destroyers  or  diving  destroyers. 

Eight  hundred  men  tiegin  the  work  of 
disinfecting  the  13,000  pens.  725  chute*, 
and  25  miles  of  water-trough*  of  the 
Chicago  stock-yards,  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  quarantine  on  the  hoof  and 
mouth  disease. 

November  9.— The  Fore  River  Hhiphuild- 


_ lx  X  L  ''  ■ 


submarines,  to  he  delivered  in  sections 
for  assembling.  The  purchasing  natiou 
is  not  disclosed. 

Popular. — Salesman — “  That  hracelct. 
madam,  is  unique.  It  was  given  to  the 
Empress  Josephine  by  Napoleon  Honn- 
l»art«.  We  an*  selling  a  lot  of  them  this 
season." — Judge. 


ARROW 

Evening*  SHIRTS 

OTIC flG8tGr  A  dress  shirt  with  the  bosom 
put  on  in  such  a  way  that  it  remains  flat  and 
in  its  place,  whether  the  wearer  sits,  stoops  or 
stands.  1 1  is  the  most  practical,  popular  and  com¬ 
fortable  evening  dress  shirt  made  [Q  $Q 
CLUETT,  PEABODY  &  CO..  Inc..  JfaAfo/ ARROW  COLLARS.  TROY.  N.  Y. 


Travel  and  Pesorf  Directory 


Winter  Trips 
and  Cruises 

HAVANA 

Interesting  and  restful,  became  of 
the  fascinating  charms  of  tropical  life 
and  climate.  Excellent  hotels. 
Safes*  «*—  New  York  rod,  TWwby 

’sir*Jw  “  “ 


BUfiKAU  or 


NASSAU 

In  the  Bahamas,  offer*  many  attrac. 
boo*  as  a  Winter  Resort. 

Balmy  climate,  charming  social  life, 
golf,  bathing,  boating,  tmnis.  polo. 


Otitr  sttftdlw  shaft  trip  mnj  cruimt 
eiUwretm.  W rmj., Uokhi 

NEW  T0U  *  CUBA  MAIL  I.  5.  CO. 

(War*  Liao) 

t-aarsl  Otboa.  P-r  It.  L  *..  New  York 
or  tpflr  to  Bar  railroad  ticket  office  of 
•lUnrlwl  tourict  >|eary» 


i m*  WmU  T< 
fm  fel  +Ufm 


UniversityTravel 


|  "P*  MTwo  Americas  M  dow  hare  opportunity 
[  lor  acquaintance  and  occaaioo  (or  Mendalup- 

- r:IITtl  A  wonderful  lour  of  m 

SOUTH  dan  to  the  Comment  of 

A  M  V  D  I  r  A  K  'mance.  oi  Opportu- 

AITIlKIIA  n»*y.  ol  Internationa] 

mtswm  -  Peace.  Sail  in  January 

BfttriroBimiajRT  with  fctipt  i  Tovu 

lf  TRI.SITT  PLACE.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


The  Biggs  Sanitarium,  AsfenOe.N.C. 

oflet.  special  advantage*  to  invalids  from  the 
North  daring  « inter  Salect  chrome  esses  - 
tuberculnatt  Up-todate  equipment,  all 
rational  method*  No  drur*  Home  com- 
(ortt,  moderate  chart c*.  Pamphlet. 


South  America.  Panama  Canal.  Alaska. 
Sm  Frudaco  Exposition.  Booklet  ready. 


|  PATENTS  AMP  ATTORNEYS  REAL  ESTATE— FARMS 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY.  VIRGINIA  FARMS;  .Small  and  Urge,  FIS 
I  Advica  and  lo.  ica  free.  Highest  rrtereocea.  RK**  EAjT  payment*,  mhdciinuu. 

Beat  retail*.  Promptne**  aaiurea.  Send  •oil.  Ideal  lor  frat.  stock  or  ffnaerai 

akftch  or  model  lor  Irte  aearen  On  •sBrond  with  big  market*  near. 

Watson  E.  Couima*.  Washington,  D.  C.  nte  for  hat.  nupa.  eu  F.  U 

DUPLICATING  DEVICES  j  fc’tSjSfl.YSkhs.'  fra.  ‘  *'  *”  *'  * 

THE  “UNIVERSAL "  DUPLICATOR  wtl  - COINS— STA  MM _ 

reproduc*  40  petite.  copies  of  any  thin,  made  STAMP  ALBUM  with  111  Onuiw  Siam... 
with  typewriter,  pen.  pencil  in  tm  minutes  ;  incL  Rhodeala,  t'anaolllaer). China (draaol. 

:  Sa^.giKSg.BiSiyg'1”--  hu^ 

CHEAT  DANE  KENNELS  DOGS 

— - - - TMr  Etb>4b  m(  rterwlorWUn.  a  NemIw  tfcl— - 

Get  a  <•  rnit  I  >mio  to  DTOtfct  vou  mm!  k*  4. gait*'**. 

ySrhomT^  you  and  mwaitflli  Bedal ** a  Eewfcoa4lao4  Dr**  (m  ai- 

VULCAN  UKNRU.  Hewlett.  N.  T. 

lor  Ms  succraaivr  years  the  winner*  at  New  Ktcw  » I  a#!  iw Mid*  V 

York  show,  oder  a  few  royally  bred  puppies  I  read  a  «wwll.(M^...IU  ifTm,*..  »„* 


ITS  SOUTH  AMERICA  NOW 

T“r.  faa 

AfirnUtw  and  ail  South  American  point*  via 
Panama  Canal.  IFru#  for  bomklH  *T>*\ 

Tsahm.  Ism.  MSS.  Ifeuk,  PdtsUrAP^ 


Ptwasslar  A  Ortmtal 
S  N.Ca.  FnaosatSail. 
ini*,  ladia.  Ckiaa. 
P kil  iaaiast,  Japan. 
Aarfrali.N.w  Zealand. 


JAPAN  aSkkKmo:r. 

Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  are  dosed 
II  ky  mol  to  to  Jepemt  For  inlormauon  write 

THE  JAPAN  SOCIETY 
ICS  Broadway  Neve  Ynek  City 

Go  At  My  Expense 

Wrt- ,o* 


•••.RD  UNt.  21-24  Slate  It  .  N  Y.  BAKOCK  S  TOUIS.  lUZOa^Sc  Braakly. 


R  A  R  I  3 

lias  a  si  range  lure  for  most  Americana — a  fascination  not  easily 
described,  yet  vrry  real.  Who  of  us  does  not  hope  to  make  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  the  Ctty  of  Pleasure  before  he  dies  f  “Parisians  Out 
of  Doors'*  takes  you  to  the  very  heart  of  Parisian  outdoor  gamy: 
Boulevards — open-air  cafes— parks — excursion  points  and  ren¬ 
dezvous  such  a*  Trouville,  Monte  Carlo,  etc.,  of  the  merry  Parisian 
and  his  chic  Parisienne.  It’s  from  the  personal  diary  of  K. 
Berkeley  Smith,  artist-author,  who  has  himself  “lived  the  life." 
\  ery  fully  illustrated  by  the  author  and  his  friends.  Cloth,  j8o  pp. 

"  Parisians  Out  of  Doors  ”  Bo^uJ«‘S<p0rt*M4 

FUNK  4k  WAGNALU  COMPANY.  JS4-B0  Fourth  Aval  NEW  YORK 
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THE  LEXICOGRAPHERS 
EASY  CHAIR 


Reader  t  uiti  plea*?  hrnr  in  mind  lhat  nn  notice 
iri/i  be  taken  of  anofiymouM  communication* 


SOME  WAR-NAMES  OFTEN  MISPRONOUNCED 
Tho  following  are  name  of  the  nurnrw  ami  term* 
which  have  come  into  prominence  during  the  F.uro|*m 
War  o 4  1914,  ami  which  are  commonly  mispronounced. 
The  pronuncialionn  given  below  are  indicated  by  the 
iJphabet  deviwed  for  pronunriation  by  the  Department 
nf  Superintendence  of  the  National  I  ducat  ion  Anoria- 
lion,  and  uacd  in  the  Fun k  d*  VTagno/i*  A’nr  Standard 
Inrtionnry,  The  bade  prinnplc  of  this  alphabet  is  the 
Q«r  of  the  fundamental  vowels  in  their  ••ngmal  1  toman 
vilim 

EXPLANATION  OF  SYMBOLS 


o  Minortwlie. 
u  an  in  art. 

a  as  in  fat 
k  .-w*  in  fare, 
r  as  in  get 
/  as  in  prey. 

i  aeinhit 

I  ae  in  poliea. 
o  an  in  obey. 

6  aeingo 
a  as  in  ivt. 

6  as  in  or. 
u  a*  in  full. 

0  as  in  rule, 
o  as  in  but 
v  as  in  burn. 

ui  winaol*' 
on  as  in  » J  oerkmut. 
hi  as  ill  duration, 
iu  a«»  in  feud, 
f.i  asin«nl 
L  a*  in  Ain,  rat.  quit. 

ii  a*  in  loch  (Scotch).  arA, 
(French).  0  as  in  LuU-ek 

Aj  t da^ChapeUe.  /k.'da*- 
4ha*pelV 
Albert.  aHWlF 
Alwsne.  ml-*#-'  or  ol%Ow' 
Armens,  wn'i-eni  or  (F) 
a*mr«h'. 

Argnnnrw.  origin'. 

Arkus,  arTO'. 

1  ladle ul.  boi*v6l#. 
liapaiune,  l»o  iiAm'. 
Herguoa.  Mrg. 

Herguetle.  bftf'grt'. 

Ikrru.  hilr'rU'. 

Hcaangr.  lA’Vint'. 
huirrwi,  bykm. 

Brabant,  bru'bant  or  (F  ) 
bru*bah*.  lla-rwo . 

hrmbafit-4e»Roi,  braTwn-* 
lititerulW.  IrO'lMtl*. 

<  ambrai.  kahlirt' 

(  amp  dec  Rimuuw.  kurt 
d#  ro*m#n' 

Uhkl on..  ihoTdn'. 
champion,  fhan'plkfk'. 

(  handily.  Ihoh'tryf, 
OiAtnau  Salmi,  Ao'lA' 
waTah'.  |iTA#rt# 

rhAteau-Thierry.  obo*t6'* 

C  hemin  d-i  damn,  #ha- 
rmui' d#  dam. 

(  ompiAgne.  kwi'pM'ny*. 
(Ytalcmumcn.  kOTA'myl'. 
f  raonne,  kra*©n'. 
Orwmiti.  dr^oo-riU. 

I  htmudr,  dll'mtjd' 
Dideeter.  nt«t»r 
Drum  (River),  drTna. 
lhmafec  (River),  dQ-nd' 
yet. 

I>ynow.  dTnnv, 

Eeeloo,  ft-kP»'. 

Fpernny.  /rnA r*nd'. 
l>uures  ia'iAF. 

F nws,  friln. 

( iombin,  gOfnld n. 

U  ramtnonU  gru'mdd'. 
(irodek.  grd'dek. 

Mainaut. 

Italics,  ho'tieh. 
llauroonl,  o*rndh' 
Hnsebrourk.  os*brak' 
Kietae,  kyel'tw. 
Kraannalav,  knsw-a&'siof. 
la  Baaere.  In  boF^. 
1.ancut.  lan’twftt 
lareolsr.  lo' vuh*U\ 

Le  Four  de  Pan*.  U  fQr  do 
pertf. 

T  rni.  Ion 

I  *  Pr/tre.  Is  prA'tr 
ie*  Paroebea,  9  po'rtfh  . 
t**ni«k.  lfr-p iakC 
laerre.  ITAF. 

Dnre.  Iwuf 


t  Mingo 

0  asinsmy. 

fh  as  in  lb  in 
th  niinfAis 
s  as  in  «>,  rent. 

*  asin  ait,  was. 

/h  MittrAurrA 

j  nsin«et 

th  as  in  sAip.  «v^no. 

fune/Mifi.  inacAine. 

3  as  in  arure,  lei  cure. 

vision 
a  as  in  usk 

s  (unstressed)  as  in 
ui In,  over,  gut¬ 
tural.  martyrdom, 
i  (unstressed)  as  in 
habit,  senate.  iur* 
frit,  biscuit,  min'- 
ulc.  privilege,  val¬ 
ley  Sunday,  nha, 
frnew. 

micA  (German)  h  in  bon 
(German).  Dumas  f  rench). 

Lira.  b 

A!aramar«wSaigi*t.  nuTro- 
mo'rothngVi 
Marcher  ilk,  mar*h"vH'. 
Meaui.  n*Y 
Meuin.  tiia-nan’ 

Mihs,  i u«»ns 

Monulnlicr.  n  nuMlMlV'. 
Montfau<  oii.ii  ■»#»•(•»* sAi*' 
Nantes,  Hants  or  If  ) 
non  t 

NatitcuiL  Poh"i«i,ye 
Novo  Georguirvih,  no'vo 
ge-/,r'g> *  \ *k. 

Cisr.  «ui 
I'cruiiiM*.  pAVitn* 

Praerusl.  p*l  c’fo.J 
Itadoni.  roVoni 
]tainU  r>  ill. i  rs.  ruiFlAr*- 
vTy^'  I  tap* 

Itaon  rEtanr,  m'ob’  !*'• 

Revigny.  refc\!*nyF 
ibrrourt,  r1b*kiir#. 

Hour l,  nu'iH' 

KunAni.  ro*i>AF. 

Roye,  rma 

Saint  Otner,  laut  o#n»Arr. 
St.  Ouch  tin,  sail  koJi'ton' 
Sambor,  ioiti'h»r 
San  i  River), 

Samlomir,  aon-dfi'nifr. 
Santerrr.  aoiFtAr' 
Setchrprry.  s^th'pr^'. 
Sermievo,  ia'ni-) rvo. 
Save,  »Av 
Seine,  s^n 
Senlis.  wfiTl'. 

Hraanne.  iFwii'  |vttsr. 
SkicriiHWica,  ikvrFni-A- 
Hochacarw,  so- it/  Mrv 
Somme,  pfltn. 

Siryj.  nH 
SuiplU',  swfp 
Tararskoi.  ta-rota'koj. 
Tivnov,  tnFnov. 
Tcrmomfe,  tAFroood'. 
Thouroul,  tu'rO*. 

Tisia.  tl'au 
Yauquoaa.  vu*kwo#. 
Yermelke.  vAFmAl'. 
Vervine,  vftFvtB*. 

Ynk.  v/1.  |/n* 

YicwroreAiane,  vlk**^ir#* 
Ykllk  Chapelle.  VT® !>• 
tho^pel'.  Ittoi'+Mt 

VQJe  *  air  *  Tourbe,  vUp» 

\  urgrnd.  VlMb'f-gmd 

V it ry-le* Franco®,  vl* trT* 
klrofl'ivb'. 

WUob.  vladfi  kn 
Yarodaf.  yTro-daf 
Ypm.  I'pr. 

Zrrbmggr.  t+*brtlN 
'/.itillrn.  t vel'en 


HOTEL  WOODHTtK  K.  NEW  YORK. 
Comfort  W  ithout  L\tra%  agan«  e. 


THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM 

The  Pioneer  American  “Cure”  for  the  Treatment  of  Heart  Disease 


■wiiiiMwiiiiitun— MittiMMtniiiiarttiitiwrmtimti 


Chevalo”  Prunes 


FOR 

CHRISTMAS 


rut  h©uC  Of 

Chevalo 

PftUNC  S 


Xmas  Presents  That  Please 

leather  Good,  of  Worth  at  what  they 
ai e  worth.  Sold  dire<  t  to  you  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  plea*e.  We  pay  all  charge.. 
Send  for  our  large  illuatroted  catalog. 
Il'a  tree. 

An*tia'f  Shop,,  M  C..rt  5t..  Bw«b.»ton,  N.Y. 


Digitized  by  Google 


Tu'enfy-fiot  pears’  expert  enct  in  giving  I  fie  Nauheim  Baths  with  a  Natural  lodo-Bromo  Brine 


She  GLEN  SPRINGS 

A  Mineral  Springs  Health  Resort  and  Hotel 

(OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR  1 

The  Appointments.  Service  and  Cuisine  are  the  Best 

COMPLETE  HYDROTHERAPEUTIC  AND  ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT 

For  the  treatment  of  heart  disease,  rheumatism,  gout,  diabetes,  obesity,  neural* 
gi.'i.  digestive  disorders,  anemia,  neurasthenia,  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  liver 
and  kidneys,  we  offer  advantages  unMirjuiNsed  in  this  country  or  Europe. 

For  descriptive  booklets  address! 

WM.  E.  LEFF1NGWELL,  President.  Watkins,  N.  Y„  on  Seneca  Lake 


Give  These 
Delightfully  Different  Chocolates 

K^nd  diciiictmn  fu  vuur  clvnioUtc  gifti  tldt 
tcjr  by  giving  Amhrutid  Chucoldtc  I  i»ics—  the 
•Iriit mm  rikb  confection  tlut't  w  mtircljf  ditF^rcnf 
Irom  Chriafcnai  rlitxuUtci  of  the  tort. 

Ambrosia  Chocolate  Tixies 

Purr,  rich  chocolate*  with  arlm  ulmoaiJ  oik!  filbert 
rrniff*.  No  cream  at  all  u«cl  in  thr  hlUng.  Every 
Lite  a  drliglit  I'm  up  If*  band  wine  three  p<>urv«l 
boan.  Chocolate  TUk*  aic  the  gift  *‘tk  lure.''  Your 
(n m  il  will  appreciate  them  Send  1 3  today  IwW  in 
ihrrc  pound  bo  art  onl>  •  f»*r  !*ix  rontjilnfug  3  full 
ja  t* ii* I •  prepaid  to  you. 

AaWwia  Ck^aUU  Ca..UI-S  fdtk  Si..  Miftwaokre.  Wii. 


Grown  ami  packed  in  ORE¬ 
GON.  Then  direct  to  you. 
A  prettily  packed  box  with 
luted  reel  pea.  writ  anywhere 
in  the  United  Sutra  by  ex- 
pma  prepaid  on  receipt  of 
ft. 75-  Tlw  MCHBVALO" 
brand  OREGON  piune  ia 
the  iA-er  nf  all  onine*  in  ev- 
.  ry  vrai<ect.  A  large  m*ct- 
iion,  iaffha(M,  but  ju^t  try  a 
—  Ik»x  and  see  how  the  taste 
lingers.  And  Quantity— for  the  S l.75,vou  *** 

<  d  >N  fruit  delivered fMiual  in  bulk  to  UbBWflot  the 
fit-ill  fruit.  A  bo*  muk« i  a  »|dendic»  ChriatBlM  gift* 

••inky  mot  the  best  uhrn  thr  tost  is  Usst” 

Chehalem  Valley  Orchards,  Salem,  Ore. 


LENS  DIET 

CrrAteat  food  known  to  mankind  toe  all  invalid#,  lobki 
.III  dvw’rptlc*.  will  rente  It  TO  year#  fat  u#e.  14K 
•  an  1 1 3  udult  mewlai.  ^  1  on  prrpaTil-  Just  Pure  Fooil 

THE  LENS  CO..  S24  Tkrd  A*t.,  fittok«r»L  fa.  (E.tk.  lMU 


The  BEST  LIGHT 


LJll  pMitWistr  wod  ACrorurMt  Rgtit  c«  mtui. 

'  11»m|  Ui  W*»rr  o-unlrr  on  Xiim  vlnb^  Mat"  awl 

K)  bwrn*  «n>n  n<  Caal*  no  aliAi  CUan  and 
o4ort~  AWuUlF  mJe.  Oert  TOO  *t»W,  loO  to 
lX*Kt  Pu««  fully  GuanWd.  Writ*  foe 

cwtwW.  AGENTS  WANTED  KV  KEY  WHERE. 

.  THE  BEST  UGHT  CO. 

AI  92  E.  5th  St.,  Cjmlon.  O. 
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he  treasure, 
Martial. 


THINK  of  all  the  things  imaginable  to  make  you  want  to  travel; 
consider  the  seasons,  the  weather,  your  own  education,  your  com¬ 
fort,  your  pleasure;  add  them  all  together  and  you  will  have 
part  of  the  reasons  for  coming  to  San  Diego  in  19 IS. 

This  wonderful  Exposition,  celebrating  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  will  welcome  the  world  on  January’  1st,  and  will  not  dose  its 
doors  until  midnight  of  the  last  day  of  1915. 

A  year  of  sunshine  and  soft,  caressing  breezes;  an  Exposition  of  man’s 
achievements;  a  demonstration  of  wrhat  man  is  doing;  while  products  will  be 
exhibited,  processes  will  Sc  shown;  in  this,  all  former  Expositions  will  be  out¬ 
done;  others  have  shown  the  silent  evidences  of  man’s  skill  and  ingenuity;  this 
Exposition  will  show  manufactures,  farming,  tea  growing  and  such  things  throb¬ 
bing  with  the  life  of  performance. 

Don’t  mi»i  it!  Don’t  take  the  chance  of  regret,  following  regret,  aa  your  friend*  return 
and  tell  you  of  the  moat  wonderful  Exposition  ever  held;  of  days  and  night*  of  comfort  and 
entertainment  in  a  land  full  of  romance  of  old  Spanith  Mission  days;  the  out  of  doors  part  of 
tliis  wonderful  Exposition  is  worth  the  trip  if  there  was  no  indoors  part. 

It  is  Southern  California,— plus!  In  less  than  two  months  after  the  opening  of  the  San 
Diego  Exposition,  San  Francisco,  five  hundred  miles  north,  will  open  the  doors  of 
her  wonderful  Exposition.  Your  rail  mad  ticket  takes  you  to  both  without  extra 
charge.  Could  anyone  think  of  greater  inducements!  Come  to  California  in  191 S. 

On  up  the  coast  and  across  the  Rockies,  in  the  deserts  and  forests,  on  the  plains, 
and  in  the  valleys  that  fill  the  West,  there  are  other  sights  which  make  all  other 
lands  commonplace. 

This  is  the  West  of  Your  Country 

It  U  a  West  in  which  yum  find  a  civilisation  that  predates  that  of  prehistoric  Egypt,  a  country  far 
excelling  those  uf  the  Mediterranean:  it  U  the  Great  West  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  the  Yoseoute.  the 
\  ellowstone.  the  Painted  Desert,  the  Great  Trees ;  the  Great  West  that  is  old,  yet  vouny,  fcUed  with  the 
*  under*  of  the  work!  and  with  the  romance  of  centuries.  It  it  the  West  that  you  should  see,  and  1916 i* 
the  time  for  you  to  see  it,  when  California  with  her  two  Expositions  oflers  you  the  opportunity  and 
special  rates. 

Railroad  fares  and  hotel  rates  add  to  the  inducement,  they  are  eery  low  and  will  not  be  raised. 
Select  your  time,  come  when  you  can,  but  cornel 


1915 

All 

the 


Aliy.ur  railr.uJ  titktt  agrnti  f.r  the  fact!  t/un 

Get  your  ticket  to  San  Diego. 

“Sabcnioft  guardar  el  tesoro,  sabemo*  trivir 
y  cn  realidad  vivimoi-" — Martial. 


1915 

All 

the 

Year 


The  Panama  California  Exposition  and 

Southern  California 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

PUBLIC  OPINION  (New  York)  combined  with  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

l"ul»li*b*d  by  Funk  A  lngaall*  Compon*  (Adau  W.  Ii|nalb,  Pm.;  lilfrrd  J.  Kuak.  Vire*IW;  Holxn  J.  UuJtliliv.  Tren..  liltiiiu  X#4*el,  Sff'y),  Fourth  Ave.»  New  Yofk 


\oI.  X_LIX„  No.  22  New  York.  November  28,  1911  Whole  Number  1281 

SHALL  WE  LET  BELGIUM  STARVE?  r 


THK  WORD  now  conn*  from  tin*  relfef-workcr*  in 
Belgium  that  the  supplies  so  far  r»**eivi*d  an*  “entirely 
insufficient  “  to  meet  this  great  national  tragedy.  When 
a  nation  hunger*.  heroin  mea*nr»**  an*  called  for.  “Every  day's 
delay  means  an  increasingly  heavy  loll  in  sickness,  suffering,  and 
death,”  doclarv*  the  Belgian  Relief  Committee.  and  the  American 
Voiucul  at  Antwerp  says  in  a  letter  to  Henry  Van  Dyke.  American 
Minister  at  The  Hague,  that  “it  s«*ems  that  Belgium  will  have  to 
face  the  danger  of  famine  much  earlier  than  any  of  us  thought  it 
would.”  “  If  in  Belgium  a  population  of  six  millions  is  to  be  kept 
alive,"  says  t  he  Women’s 
Committee,  “food  must 
be  sent  and  at  onee." 

Prompt  and  generous 
action  is  plainly  needed. 

The  need  sends  its  cry 
to  ever}'  heart.  How 
'hall  we  meet  this  ap¬ 
is  -sal  ?  We  believe  we 
know  our  readers  when 
we  say  that  every  one 
of  them  is  thrilled  with 
pity  and  is  anxious  to 
*ontl  fiH»d  to  the  hungry 
ones.  So  we  have  de¬ 
cided  to  ask  our  great 
family  of  readers,  all 
over  the  world,  to  join 
hands  in  this  gnat  life- 
saving  i-rusade. 

What  is  needed? 

Rreud.  What  shall  we 
-end  ?  Let  every  one  of 
in  send  a  l*am*l  of  Hour, 
i  ten  barrels,  fifty  hamds, 
it  hitndn-d  harrels,  five 
hundred  barrels!  We 
will  start  the  harrels  roll- 

Iing  with  a  contribution 
of  five  hundred  barrel*.  Who  will  match  it  ?  We  hope  to  print  a 
.  goodly  list  of  the  well-to-do  reader*  of  our  muga/.ino  who  will 
meet  or,  tie! ter,  outdo  it. 

And  the  one-ham*l  gifts!  Each  luurel  may.  in  fact  i nil,  save  a 
life.  Every  |>ound  will  make  a  loaf  and  a  quarter  of  bread.  Every 
I  barrel  will  feed  a  family  of  five  for  two  months.  What  a  message 

of  love  and  life  will  go  to  Belgium  in  ever}-  barrel!  Some  child. 

#  •  • 

some  poor  widow,  some  aged  man  or  woman  is  waiting  now  for 
your  barrel.  Send  a  hundred  barrel*  and  save  a  hundred  families 
i  bis  winter.  The  relief  committees  an*  guarantying  that  100  per 
cent,  of  the  food  supplies  shall  reach  the  starving  Belgian  women 


and  childn*u.  Every  barrel  will  reach  Belgium  without  any 
further  trans(M>rtat  ion  charges  from  New  York.  We  shall  we  to 
that.  Rej>orts  have  it  that  England.  Holland,  and  France  an*  al- 
ready  caring  for  1,500,000  of  the  refugees.  Disputes  about  the  war 
have  no  place  now.  When  babies  urc  starving,  it  is  no  time  for 
acrimonious  discussion*.  Save  the  luthie*.  and  discuss  afterward. 

Flour  varies  in  price  per  harn*l.  but  $■’>  will  send  one,  and  we 
will  rate  our  campaign  on  that  basis. 

Let  us  wild  a  curgo  of  20.1KK)  barrels  of  flour  to  Belgium  at 
I  lie  earliest  possible  moment.  He  gives  twice  who  gives  quickly! 

The  wife  of  the  .Minister 
of  State  of  Belgium  says 
in  an  uddress  to  the  wo¬ 
men  of  America: 

"Seven  out  of  the 
nine  provinces  tlini  go 
to  make  the  Kingdom 
of  Belgium  have  been 
devastated  by  the  most 
dreadful  war  known  to 
history.  Thousand* 
and  thousands  of  |>eople 
have  nothing  in  the 
world  left,  not  a  roof 
over  their  heads,  no 
money,  no  clothes,  and 
no  chance  of  earning  a 
living  of  any  sort. 

“The  sight  of  the 
]MK»r  refugee  stream¬ 
ing  into  Antwerp,  wo¬ 
men  with  babies  in  their 
arms,  their  older  chil¬ 
dren  clinging  to  their 
skirts,  men  wheeling 
their  decrepit  fathers  in 
wlieclburrows  or  help¬ 
ing  along  a  crippled 
hrother  or  son,  is  more 
pitiable  than  any  words 
call  express." 

That  was  before  Ant¬ 
werp  fell.  Condition* 
have  grown  worn*  since  then,  and  will  continue  to  gmw  worse 
until  helii  conies. 

Ask  your  friend*  to  join  you  in  this  life-saving  crusade.  Clergy¬ 
men  can  ask  their  eongregal ions  to  unite  in  a  gift  of  1(10  or  500 
liarrels.  Sunday-school  classes  can  give  one,  five,  or  ten  barrels. 

Thia  i*  Thanksgiving  week.  What  could  crown  it  more* 
gloriously  than  to  sit  down  to-<iay  and  send  your  gift  to  those 
w'hose  Thanksgiving  day  was  a  day  of  hunger  and  wild? 

All  contribution*  will  lie  acknowledged  in  our  column*. 

Address:  Belgium  Flour  Fund,  Litkrary  Digest, 

.'{.VI  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


TKHMS:  $3  a  year,  in  advance:  four  months.  $1;  single  copy,  to  cents; 
postage  to  Canada  &!i  cent*  a  year,  other  foreign  imsiage  |l.fio  a  year 
RECEIPT  of  payment  Is  shown  In  about  two  weeks  by  date  on  address  label, 
subscription  Including  the  month  named.  CAUTION t  If  date  1*  not  proper!) 
extended  after  each  payment,  notify  publisher*  promptly.  Instruction*  for 
RENEWAL.  DISCONTINUANCE  or  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS  should  be  sent 
lire  i cetks  before  the  date  they  are  to  go  Into  effect  Holh  old  and  new  ad- 
drtws  must  always  be  given.  DISCONTINUANCE:  We  find  that  many  of 
our  subscribers  prefer  not  to  have  their  subscriptions  interrupted  and  their 


flies  broken  in  case  they  fail  to  remit  Iwfore  expiration.  Nevertheless,  it  I* 
not  assumed  that  continuous  service  is  desired,  but  sulxterihers  are  expected 
to  notify  us  with  reasonable  promptness  to  stop  If  the  paper  is  no  longer 
required.  PRESENTATION  COPIES:  Many  persons  subscribe  Dm*  friend*, 
intending  that  the  paper  shall  stop  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  Instructions 
an*  given  to  this  effect,  they  will  receive  attention  at  the  proper  time. 
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I  TOPIC  S  -  OF  -  THE  -  DAY 

A  NEW  START  IN  NATIONAL  FINANCE 


ANEW  ERA  in  tin*  history  of  American  finance,  the 
press  agree,  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Ranks;  ami  the  1  tit li  of  November,  observes 
Mr.  Paul  M.  Warburg,  of  the  Reserve  Hoard,  “may  Im-  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  Fourth  of  July  in  the  economic  life  of  the  United 
States."  Resides  being  a  new  de|>ariurc  i-qualing  in  historic 
importance  the  destruction  of  the  Second  United  States  Hank 
by  Andrew  Jackson,  and  the  inauguration  of  the  national  hank- 
ing  system  during  the  Civil  War.  the  auspicious  opening  of  tin- 
new  banks  is  taken  by  the  newspapers  us  both  evidence  of.  and 
a  powerful  influence  toward,  a  revival  of  business,  especially 
when  they  consider  it  in 
connection  with  the  re¬ 
opening  of  the  New  York 
urn!  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchanges  and  the  in¬ 
crease  of  security  dealings 
in  various  centers.  Hank¬ 
ers  all  over  the  country 
predict  a  real  oration  of 
good  times  with  the  re¬ 
lease  of  millions  in  rash 
and  credit  reserves.  Sec¬ 
retary  MeAdoo  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  day  of 
(Millies  is  (Mist.  President 
Wilson  congratulates  the 
Secretary  on  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  u  "constitution 
of  business  peace”;  in  the 
series  of  legislative  acts 
establishing  the  "new 
freedom,”  declare*  the  President,  "the  means  by  which  credit 
has  !>een  art  free  is  at  the  heart  of  all  these  things,  is  the 
key-piece  of  the  whole  structure.”  The  Ifith  of  November, 
we  may  note  with  the  New  York  World,  marked  "the  settlement 
of  a  controversy  more  bitter  than  any  other,  except  slavery,” 
the  struggle  between  the  experts  advocating  financial  central¬ 
ization  uud  the  popular  distrust  of  monopolies  of  money  and 
credit.  We  have  compromised  a  struggle  as  old  as  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  say*  The  World: 

"In  the  Regional  Hank*  we  an-  to  preserve  all  that  was  good 
in  the  early  I  winks  of  the  United  States.  In  the  member  banks 
we  sab-guard  all  that  has  been  desirable  in  the  national  bauks. 
In  the  Federal  R« -serve  Hoard  at  Washington  we  have  a  neces¬ 
sary  regulating  authority  that  has  the  fullest  public  confidence.” 

It  has  taken  time,  as  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  points  out, 
to  get  the  new  system  started: 

"The  act  establishing  the  system  was  signed  by  the  President 
on  Christmas  eve  last  year.  Then  came  the  selection  of  reserve 
cities.  The  President’*  choices  for  members  of  the  Central 
Reserve  Hoard  were  announced  in  May  and  the  Hoard  itself 
organized  in  August.” 

Now,  because  of  the  financial  situation  n-sulting  from  the 
European  War,  we  read  in  the  New  York  Commercial >  Wash¬ 
ington  eorre*|tondcnci-,  the  Federal  Reserve  Hoard  ha*  hastened 
to  open  the  banks  for  a  limited  exercise  of  their  functions. 
Little  business,  the  New  York  Globe  hears,  will  Is-  attempted 
l>efore  the  iuid«lle  of  January.  Then*  will  he  no  haste,  says  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Cam  merer,  toward  the  full  exercise  of  the 
oiks’  functions.  Reserve  deposits  w  ill  ho  mude  in  instalments. 


and  the  discount  and  currency  operation*  of  the  system  "hh 
expected  to  get  into  effect  at  once  and  increase  in  volume  an  i 
gets  settled  down  to  rcgulur  working.  Thre»*  years  will 
required  for  a  complete  adjustment  to  the  new  reserve  basis.’ 
At  present,  the  Corn  mere  ini'*  correspondent  notes,  the  operation? 
of  the  Itanks  will  lx-  limited  to  the  following: 

“  1.  Areepianro  of  depositsof  reserves  payable  iu  lawful  money 

"2.  Di*eounting  of  bill*  of  exchange  and  commercial  pap«*r. 

”.’L  Acceptance  of  deposit*  of  checks  drawn  by  mein Ih-i 
banks  on  any  Federal  Reserve  Hanks  or  nicintM-r  hank*  in  n»ser\  * 
and  central  reserve  cities  within  their  respective  districts. 

"The  Federal  Reserve  Hoard,  in  preparation  for  the  opening 

of  the  Ikunks  under  the 
foregoing  limitations,  hn-- 
ftxt  rates  of  rediscount  for 
the  twelve  banks,  define?! 
commereial  pn|M-r.  fix! 
general  rediscount  policy, 
drafted  by-laws  for  the 
banks,  and  attended  t<* 
other  pressing  matters  of 
detail  incident  to  tin 
opening.” 

So,  The  Contra  cm  a! 
comments  editorially: 

"This  country  now 
possesses  a  scientific  ere* !  1 1 
and  currency  system  t  In 
lack  of  whieh  has  Ixs-n 
tile  cause  of  the  (tallies  of 
the  past  in  so  fur  os  they 
drove  money  out  of  circu¬ 
lation  and  closed  the 
doors  of  solvent  banking 
institutions.  We  now 
have  the  tools  with  which 
to  work.  One  of  the  leading  Wall  Street  hanks  has  just  net  up 
a  branch  bank  iu  Huenos  Aires,  and  the  whole  world  i*  open 
for  similar  enterprise*  if  other  banks  wish  to  extend  their  busi¬ 
ness  into  the  foreign  field,  as  this  one  is  doing." 

The  new  hanking  system,  the  New  York  Globe  succinctly 
informs  its  reader*,  will  accomplish  these  definite  results: 

“It  will  release  sonic  $400,000,000,  now  tied  up  by  reserve 
requirement*,  as  a  foundation  for  fresh  loans;  it  will  further 
greatly  expand  credit  facilities  by  its  provision  for  the  redis- 
count  of  commercial  |»a|M-r;  it  will  allow  u  complete,  in* lead  of 
only  a  partial,  mobilization  of  free  United  States  Treasury 
resources;  finally,  by  means  of  the  control  over  note  issues  as 
well  as  through  the  use  by  the  regional  banks  of  their  own 
reserves,  the  transfer  of  money  and  credit  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  the  other  will  lx-  rendered  far  easier,  and  then-  will 
he  no  such  wide  disparity  as  has  existed  hitherto  between  interest 
rates  in  different  localities.” 

After  denying,  as  do  several  |mi|hts,  the  sanguine  predictions 
that  the  new  banking  system  necessarily  means  the  end  of  pamus 
in  the  l  nited  States,  since  many  potential  causes  of  panic* 
lie  outside  the  eum-nev  domain  and  can  not  he  safeguarded 
against  by  any  system,  the  St.  Ixtuis  Hepublic  goes  on  to  show 
iu  what  ri**(x-<-t  the  national  banks  an-  better  off  than  they 
were  before: 

“Under  the  National  Banking  Act  a  bank  might  have  it* 
|s.rt folio  full  of  the  best  noti-s  known  to  the  commereial  world, 
every’  one  worth  100  (x*r  cent.,  and  yet  lx>  obliged  to  close  it* 
doors,  to  the  great  harm  of  the  business  community.  Under  the 
National  Hanking  Act  u  lumk  might  have  a  large  sum  of  cash 
in  its  vaults  when  panic  impended  and  yet  be  forbidden,  under 
the  law.  to  make  such  rulioual  use  of  timt  cash  ax  alone  could 


THK  FEDERAL  RESERVE  MAP. 

Mhowlruc  thr  Iwrlvr  Hfwrri*  Hank  cities  and  the  l>oundafi«*s«  of  tho  <ll*tricl*  they  htvi». 
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•vert  panic.  Under  the  National  Ranking  Act  a  l»ank  in  pressing  in  the  rediscount  of  commercial  paper,  which  must  1m-  deposited 
need  of  cash  might  go  down  to  ruin  with  plenty  of  idle  money  as  security  and  will  Im-  constantly  maturing  and  being  repla<*ed, 
lying  in  the  vaults  of  other  hanks  in  the  region,  and  yet  those  and  must  1m-  n-d«*emcd  in  gold  coin  on  demand,  a  reserve  of  40 


other  hanks  l>e  helpless  to  come  to  its  rescue.  Under  th» 

National  Banking  Act  the  country,  in  a  time  of  overconfident 

on  the  |»art  of  investors,  might  go  gaily  on  its  way.  pn-|>aring  for  dcmption  in  gold 
the  inevitable  period  of  sudden  alarm  and  violent  contraction, 
and  yet  then'  1m*  no  effective  way  in  which  the  soImt  judgment  of 
far-seeing  men  in  the  financial  centers  could  intervene  to  prevent. 

“Under  the  new  law  the  solvent  lamk  will  not  go  to  ruin. 

When  the  Itanker's  cash  gets  low  he  can  use  some  of  his  gissl 
notes  for  . 'rediscount  * — which  practically  means  sale  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  Rank.  Under 

the  old  law  the  (tanker  long  on  - - - 

good  notes  und  short  on  rush 
had  nowhere  to  turn.  To-day 
he  will  turn  to  the  Federal  R«*- 
serve  Bank. 

“Then*  will  1m-  no  more  failure* 
of  solvent  (tanks  when  neighlMtr 
lianks  have  plenty  of  money 
hut  can  not  use  it  to  save  the 
threatened  institution  because  ^ 

of  the  reserve  requirements. 

Under  the  old  law  mch  hank 
kept  its  own  little  reserve.  Un-  ;  "  1 

der  the  new  law  the  Federal  v _ A 

Reserve  Bank  combines  many 
-mall  reservi*s  into  one  big  fit* 

reserve.”  . 


per  «*nt.  la-ing  held  for  the  purpose,  and  the  Covernment  credit 
also  standing  behind  the  notes  with  an  obligation  of  final  re- 

There  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  this 
will  not  be  an  entirely  safe  as  well  us  useful  credit  currency.  It 
*  ill  1m-  especially  useful  in  meeting  the  fluctuating  requirements 

of  the  ‘crop-moving  season.’ . 

“Among  other  useful  functions  which  the  new  banking 
system  is  expected  to  exercise  is  that  of  facilitating  foreign 
exchange  by  dealing  in  acceptances  und  bills  of  exchange  IiummI 

upon  export  and  import  truns- 
actions.  In  connection  with  this, 
member  banks  with  a  capitali¬ 
zation  of  a  million  dollars  or 
more  arc  authorized  to  establish 
branches  ahroud.” 


Never  again,  says  the  New 
York  Times,  “will  there  be  an 
insufficient  supply  of  currency 
I* -cause  (lovermuent  bonds  were 
not  available  as  a  base.  Never 
again  will  then*  be  an  excess 
of  currency  Im-cuusc  it  has  b»*cn 
issued  for  necessity  and  there 
wus  no  way  to  retire  it."  The 
Times  further  notes  that-  under 
the  new  system  “there  are  to 
be  no  unlimited  issues  of  cn-d it 

“Currency  will  not  1m-  prinU-d 
for  the  erection  of  buildings, 
the  enlargement  of  plants,  and 
for  com-etiiig  heart-failure  in 
business.  The  new  credit  will 
be  ae«-esNjble  for  the  most  |Mtrt 
only  to  those  who  an-  making 
money  by  production  uimI  dis¬ 
tribution  of  goods.  Those  who 
fancy  that  they  can  make  mil¬ 
lions  by  iMirrowing  millions  must 
l<M>k  elsewhen*." 


Tlw*  crowning  merit  of  the 
new  system,  in  the  opinion  of  tin- 
l*rovidence  Journal  ami  Syra¬ 
cuse  Herald,  Ii«*s  in  the  adoption 
of  the  principle  of  an  “asset  cur- 
n*ncy."  In  the  Rhode  Island 
paper's  phrase,  “(iovemment 
i  winds  will  give  place  to  ‘eom- 
men-ial  paper"  an  a  l>asis  for  a 
great  volume  «>f  the  currency  a 
live  and  elastic  security  for  an 
inactive  one  fixt  in  quantity." 
The  n-serve  lianks,  Thr  Journal 
also  points  out,  "will  take  on  a 
relatively  new  function,  that  of 
rediscounting."  the  object  being 
“to  |M-rmit  the  fulh-st  employ- 


in  the  Boston  Xeirs  Ilurrau, 
Mr.  W.  Hamm  gives  figun-s 
to  show  that  tho  Secretary 
McAdoo  announces  that  $400.- 
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merit  of  every  dollar/’  Both  of  these  functions  an-  explained  000,000  of  bank  reserves  is  released  on  the  establishment  of  the 


by  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  a  high  reserve  system,  the  actual  net  uinouut  should  be  something  below 


authority  on  (tanking.  He  says: 


$•‘100,000,000.  The  regional  banks,  says  the  Springfield  Repub- 


“One  of  the  most  useful  results  of  the  transition  from  the 
old  system  to  the  new,  and  one  which  will  he  immediately 
availed  of,  is  that  of  giving  greater  mobility  to  one  of  the  chief 
assets  of  sound  banking,  the  commercial  paper  held  a*  security 
for  current  business  loans.  This,  as  defined  ami  preserilied,  will 
have  a  character  of  practically  assured  safety.  At  first  this 
puper,  offered  hv  member  hanks  for  rediscount  by  the  reserve 
>>anks,  may  he  deposited  with  the  reserve  agents  and  count  as 
one-half  the  reserve  to  1m*  then*  deposited.  This  is  one  of  the 
featun*s  of  operation  that  should  be  conducted  with  can*,  as  it 
will  in  itself  be  a  substitution  of  credit  for  cash  in  reserves,  ami 
it  is  doubtful  how  far  it  should  Im*  carried.  Weakening  reserves 
by  mingling  cash  and  credit  and  making  the  former  do  double 
duty  is  a  questionable  policy  at  best.  Of  this  discounting  and 
n -discounting  process,  much  is  expected  in  the  way  of  facilitating 
exchange  operations  in  domestic  trade.  A  very  useful  develop¬ 
ment  is  likely  to  come  of  it  under  the  competent  management 
which  we  have  a  right  to  expect. 

"Another  feature  of  the  new  system  of  which  much  is  to  be 
expected  is  that  of  supplying  an  elastic  element  in  the  circulating 
currency  of  the  country.  This  will  Im*  put  to  a  test  under  a  super¬ 
vision  in  which  we  have  reason  to  feel  confidence.  Our  ImjiwI- 
seeured  bank-notes  will  remain  for  a  long  time  a*  the  main 
IhmIv  of  the  credit  currency,  but  they  will  be  gradually  dimin¬ 
ished  in  volume  while  the  requirement  for  such  currency  is 
likely  to  increase.  The  n*sult  will  be  an  elastic  murgiu  of  the 
new-  Federal  reserve  notes,  which  will  expand  and  contract 
according  to  the  requirements  of  business,  as  they  may  Im?  Issued 


ham,  may  exhibit  two  weaknesses  in  the  course  of  time:  one 
from  its  very  structure,  the  other  "from  the  character  of  the 
(iovernrnent  and  people  behind  it."  Yet  The  Repnldican  has 
ample  faith  in  the  character  of  the  present  Itescrve  Board,  and 
also  believes  that,  as  the  nation  deveUqw  in  commerce,  unsound 
currency  agitation  will  Im*  1<*ss  and  less  effective.  As  for  the 
other  weakness,  "it  must  Im*  conceded  that,  for  the  purposes  of 
unified  control  in  umhiliz.ing  a  nation's  (tanking  power,  the 
regional  banks  will  not  Im*  quite  so  efficient  as  a  single  central 
institution."  But  the  American  prejudice  against  such  a  Itank 
is  t«H>  strong  to  Im*  combau-d  successfully,  ami  through  the 
Reserve  Board’s  powers  the  country  will  enjoy  most  or  the 
advantages  of  centralized  Itanking.  At  any  rate,  “for  the  present, 
bankers  generally  seem  disposed  to  put  aside  personal  prefer- 
enees,  and,  ns-ogni/.ing  that  the  regional  system  Im*sI  expresses 
the  Federal  character  of  the  natioq  to-daf  and  the  sectional  bias 
of  various  parts  of  the  country,  are  glad  to  <*ooperate  in  making 
the  departure  a  success.”  And  The  Wall  Slrrrl  Journal  is  but 
one  of  a  number  of  papers  to  hail  “the  hearty  sup|M>rt  ami  eo- 
o|M-ration  extended  by  the  national  bankers”  hs  one  of  the  most 
gratifying  sights  in  conneetion  with  the  opening  of  the  twelve 
reserve  banks.  The  “sound  and  broad  -gage*  i  ”  instructions 
issued  bv  the  Reserve  Board  an*,  in  the  New  York  Sun's  opinion. 
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another  token  of  the  happy  auspices  under  which  the  new 
system  opens  for  business,  and  they  "constitute  solid  reasons 
for  confidence  in  tin-  prospeci  of  business  rwovery,  which  an' 
reenforcis!  by  other  current  fncts  of  great  moment.”  This 


HE*1  MIN«i  HI  »INCW. 

— De  Mar  In  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


belief  that  the  new  system  will  help  mightily  in  bringing  Itrttw 
times  is  sliarcd  by  editors  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

The  inauguration  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act — according  to 
the  Boston  A’rirw  Hureau,  "the  broadest  and  most  beneficent  piece 
of  legislation  which  this  generation  has  seen  put  upon  the 
statute-books  of  this  country" — is  deemed  by  some  a  more 
important  step  than  the  establishment  of  the  national  tank* 
under  Secretary  Chase-,  and  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Spring- 
field  Republican  nnd  Brooklyn  Citizen,  probably  go  down  in 
history  as  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  Wilson  Adminis¬ 
tration.  For  the  fruitful  result  of  so  many  years  of  investiga¬ 
tion,  agitntion.  recommendation,  and  temporary  legislation. 
President  Wilson,  according  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
deserves  the  chief  credit.  Yet  the  New  York  Times  would  have 
us  remember  the  work  done  by  ex-Senator  Nelson  W.  Aldrich, 
as  head  of  the  Monetary  Commission  which  paved  the  way  for 
the  final  legislation  under  Democratic  auspices.  Cougrvss.  it 
says,  eventually  "prepared  a  better  and  sounder  bill  than  the 
Aldrich,  or  as  it  was  later  known,  the  Commission  Bill;  many 
needed  changes  were  made.  But  the  name  of  Senator  Aldrich 
will  be  associated  with  the  new  banking  system  as  the  name  of 
lluskisson  is  associated  with  the  evolution  of  the  currency  system 
of  (Jrcat  Britain,  as  the  name  of  Hamilton  is  associated  with  the 
foundation  of  our  public  eredit." 

The  following  statistics  n*gnrding  the  new  banking  system 
an-  taken  from  the  New  York  Herald: 
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RING  COTTON  CONVALESCING 

HEN  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  opened  suc¬ 
cessfully  on  November  10  for  the  first  time  sin«s* 
July  ill,  the  cotton  market  benefited  at  once,  say  the 
press  experts,  prices  were  stabilized,  nnd  the  South  was  relieved 
of  the  shadow  of  complete  disaster  which  has  been  hanging  over 
it  for  many  weeks.  What  is  no  less  important  in  the  eyes  «>f 
all  observers  of  business  conditions.  "Wall  Street  took  on  an  air 
of  revived  prosperity.”  As  the  New  York  Commercial  noted 
the  next  day.  "there  seemed  to  lie  more  stirring;  commUsion- 
houses  which  had  bi-on  idle,  or  almost  idle,  for  many  week*  were 
the  centers  of  attraction  for  customers  again;  brokers,  clerks,  and 
runners  had  an  occupation  once  more,  ami  there  was  generally 
more  bustle  and  rush  than  the  financial  district  has  seen  in 
many  wi*eks."  in  short,  says  the  New  York  Ei'ening  Pant. 
"people  down-town  believe  that  business  is  going  to  return." 
And  consequently  then-  is  much  tulk  of  reopening  the  Stock 
Exchange  at  an  early  date.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  New 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  also  opened  on  the  Hit h.  and  that 
the  stock  markets  of  Chicago  and  several  smaller  cities  arc 
doing  an  unrestricted  business.  Hence,  viewing  so  much 
of  our  every-day  financial  and  commercial  machinery  again 
at  work,  and  noting  likewise  the  steadying  influence  of  the  new 
tanking  system  and  the  growth  of  our  export  trade,  aueh 
representative  papers  as  the  New  York  World,  Sun,  Tribune, 
and  Commercial,  Boston  AVrr*  Hurean,  and  Philadelphia  Record 
agrte  that  the  worst  of  the  havoc  wrought  by  war  upon  American 
business  is  over. 

The  opening  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  had.  as  the 
New  York  Commercial  observes,  an  international  iuterest.  The 
South,  the  cotton  trade,  and  the  textile-mill  interests  wanUsl 
answers  to  s**cral  important  questions: 

“They  wanted  to  know  what  cotton  would  sell  for  in  an  open, 
unrestricted  market  in  war-times  such  as  wo  are  having  now. 
They  also  wanted  to  know  what  value  to  place  on  the  new  style 
cotton  contract  which  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  a  law 
regulating  cotton  markets  has  brought  into  the  already  eorn- 
plicated  situation,  and,  above  all,  they  wanted  to  know  whether 


••  SWtBT'XOf'.** 

— Donnell  In  the  Iam  Angeles  Triton*. 


the  public  would  come  into  the  market  and  buy  cotton  for  an 
investment.” 

When  the  market  opened,  there  were  "no  fireworks  or  fail¬ 
ures"  and  priec*  advanced  to  a  point  slightly  above  that  of 
ns-eiit  private  sales,  hut  still  considerably  talow  the  quotations 
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«f  the  last  exchange  transactions  in  July.  On  the  whole,  the 
financial  experts  consider  the  resumption  of  trading  very  satis¬ 
factory — eept-ciallv  so,  says  The  Commercial,  “to  Wall  Street 
banking  interests,  as  well  as  to  the  foreign-exchange  market,  and 
also  to  the  general  cotton  trad*1."  With  this  agree  Cotton 
Exchange  officials  and  hankers  quoted  by  the  New  York  papers. 

The  trouble  with  cotton,  as  several  editors  explain,  has  l»een 
that  the  ordinary  channels  of  consumption  have  been  clogged  or 
dosed  to  a  crop  almost  unprecislentedly  large,  while  the  machinery 
uf  credit  was  at  the  same  time  thrown  out  of  gear.  The  grower 
<*0111(1  dispose  of  his  crop  by  “spot"  sales  only,  and  needed  the 
"future”  markets  where  buyers  would  have  to  consider  an 
increasing  demand  and  the  possibility  of  a  smaller  crop  next 
year.  The  resumption  of  regular  trading  in  New  York  and 
Npw  Orleans,  says  the  Savannah  Mete*,  a  cotton-belt  paper, 
“helps  to  stabilize  the  market  and  facilitates  the  operations  of 
simulators  who  find  it  much  cheaper  and  more  convenient  to 
buy  futures  than  to  buy  and  carry  spot  cotton.”  Furthermore, 
note  the  New  York  writers,  Iwnks  will  Is*  less  chary  of  lending 
money  on  cotton  since  a  loaning  base  is  established  and  buyers 
will  Is-  able  to  finance  their  purchases.  A  I  tankers*  pool,  to 
which  8 135,000,000  has  been  suhacribed,  was  organized  under 
the  auspices  of  S»-eretnry  MeAdoo  and  the  Reserve  Board  to 
take  a  portion  of  the  crop  off  the  market  at  a  six-con ts-a-pound 
rate.  This  plan,  according  to  Mr.  MeAdoo,  "is  going  to  Ik* 
beneficial  not  only  in  helping  the  cotton  situation  and  the 
foreign-exchange  situation,  but  also  by  promoting  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country,  which  now  has  such  a  happy  impulse 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  retard  it.”  But  New  York  bankers 
questioned  by  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  "said  that 
they  saw  no  need  for  the  pool,  now  that  the  machinery  for  market^ 
ing  the  cotton  crop  has  been  set  in  motion  by  the  reopening  of 
the  New  York  and  New  Orleans  cotton  exchangee.” 

While  the  opening  of  the  cotton  exchanges  is  benefiting  the 
cotton  trade,  several  papers  note  that  other  causes  are  operating 
to  the  same  end.  One  of  the  strongest  editorials  appears  in  the 
St.  Louis  Star.  The  writer  sees  indications  “that  long  before 
another  cotton  crop  shall  be  harvested,  every  pound  of  the 
present  crop  will  be  in  demand.”  He  points  to  Europe’s  unusual 
demands  for  such  things  as  cotton  duck  for  tents  and  cotton 
uniforms.  Moreover,  the  civilians’  clothing  destroyed  and 
wasted  must  Ik*  replaced  with  cotton  goods.  Still  more: 

“All  over  Europe,  and  in  a  measure  all  over  the  world,  cheaper 
clothing  will  be  in  demand  this  year  and  for  several  years  to  come. 


"This  means  cotton  clothing  as  distinguished  from  wool, 
silk,  and  linen. 

“  Right  here  in  the  United  States  there  is  going  to  be  much  less 
purchase  of  expensive  silk,  wool,  and  linen  wearing-apparel 
and  much  more  purchase  of  cheaper  fabrics  made  of  cotton. 

“It  seems  impossible  to  sec  anything  but  an  increased  con¬ 
sumption  of  cotton  as  corn|>ared  with  other  fabrics . 

•■Thu  problem  as  a  whole  ws-ms  to  lie  less  one  of  a  demand  for 
cotton  goods  than  an  ability  to  manufacture  them.  If  the 
(ierman  mills  can  get  cotton  importations  freely — and  cotton 
hua  now  lx-cn  declared  not  to  be  contrulmnd  of  war  and  the 
British  mills  can  be  kept  running  at  full  capacity,  which  seems 
probable,  and  our  own  mills  run  full  time  or  extra  time,  even 
without  adding  a  spindle,  there  appear  to  Ik*  in  sight  enough 
manufacturing  facilities  to  handle  even  a  larger  crop  than  the 
one  now  awaitiug  a  purchaser.” 


OMINOUS  POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE 
SMYRNA  INCIDENT 

HAT  even  this  remote  and  neutral  country  is  not  beyond 
the  danger  zone  of  the  spreading  European  conflagration 
was  startlingly  emphasized  by  the  throe  shots  fired  by  u 
Turkish  fort  at  the  launch  of  the  United  States  cruiser  Tennessee 
in  the  harlior  of  Smyrna.  While  our  State  Department  is  con¬ 
fident  that  fuller  light  on  the  incident  will  rob  it  of  much  of  its 
sinister  aspect,  correspondents  point  out  that,  even  if  the  action 
of  the  Turkish  fort  is  satisfactorily  explained,  there  will  remain 
disquieting  possibilities  in  connection  with  the  hundreds  of 
foreign  Christians,  including  a  number  of  American  missionaries, 
now  under  the  protection  of  our  consulate  in  Smyrna.  Nor  is 
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llir  gravity  of  t h*»  situation  lessened  by  the  fact  that  Shcik-nl 
Islam  ha*  proclaim**!  a  "Holy  War"  for  the  whole  Islam  world. 
There  is  a  large  Mohammedan  population  under  the  United 
StaN*  Government  in  the  Philippines,  and  then*  an*  American 
missionaries  in  \  irtuallv  all  Mohammedan  countries.  According 
to  a  Washington  correspondent  of  tin*  New  York  Il'orW  the  State 
Department  has  received  “information  to  the  effect  that  the 
least  overt  action  might  bring  this  Government  into  the  war." 

The  American  public  had  its  first  official  information  about  the 
Smyrna  incident  in  the  following  statement  issued  by  the  Navy 
Department  on  November  IS: 

"("apt.  B.  (\  Decker,  in  command  of  the  ]>«*«»((,  wired 
Sw-eretary  Daniels  this  morning  that  while  prmss-ding  from 
Yourlah  to  Smyrna  to  make  official  calls  the  boat  was  fires!  at. 
('onsul  anxious  for  safety  of  consulate.  Ttrtttr**rr  proceed**!  to 
ami  left  Vourlah  at  request  of  Ambassador,  and  is  now  anchored 
in  the  harls»r  «»f  Brio  (Chios),  from  which  Captain  Decker's 
telegram  was  sent." 

Secretary  Daniels  cabled  for  fuller  information,  at  the  same 
time  sending  instructions  to  the  Trnnr* ner  and  the  Sarih  Carolina. 
which  are  in  the  Mediterranean  looking  out  for  American  inter¬ 
ests.  to  take  no  action  which  could  involve  this  Government 
without  specific  instructions  from  the  Navy  Department. 
While  hopeful  that  the  incident  would  prove  to  Is*  of  minor 
importance,  say  tin*  Washington  correspondents,  officials  of  the 
Department  confessed  themselves  worried  over  the  statement 
tliut  the  American  consul  at  Smyrna  was  anxious  for  the  fate 
of  the  consulate.  According  to  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Ert ai ay  Sun,  “then*  have  been  reports  thut  tin*  Governor  of 
Smyrna  had  dedans!  that,  if  war  broke  out.  he  would  massacre 
all  the  Christians  in  the  city."  Hut  tin*  same  com*s|»ond0nt 
goes  on  to  any: 

"It  is  certain  that  German  influence  dominates  in  Turkey,  and 
then*  is  no  doubt  in  diplomatic  quarter*  hero  that  this  influence 
is  exceedingly  friendly  to  the  United  Slates.  Tin*  Administra¬ 
tion  officials  are  counting  on  the  Turkish  Government  manifest¬ 
ing  a  much  less  belligerent  attitude  than  that  of  the  military 
governor  of  Smyrna,  who  is  Itelicved  to  Ik*  n*s|M»nsible  for  the 
tiring  on  the  Tctme**rr' *  boat.” 

There  an*  said  to  be  "about  fifty  Americans,  mostly  mis¬ 
sionaries."  at  Smyrna.  The  English  residents,  according  to  the 
New  York  World,  an*  estimated  at  iiImiuI  eight  hundred.  A 
Isimlon  dispatch  cites  the  rumor  that  the  Trnnrwr  approach)*! 
Smyrna  in  response  to  ap|M*als  from  the  Christian  resident- 


generally.  who  were  threatened  with  death  in  reprisal  for  at¬ 
tacks  bv  the  Allies  on  Turkey 

The  Washington  Government,  says  n  correspondent  of  th< 
New  York  Hrrnlrf,  is  "determined  that  a  se<*ond  Tantpi****  in¬ 
cident  shall  not  be  made  out  of  the  action  of  the  Turkish  fort-re 
Smyrna."  President  Wilson,  dorian*  the  same  correspondent 
“  has  let  it  U*  known  that  in  no  circumstances  will  he  permit  llii- 
country  to  lie  draggl'd  into  war.”  And  Vice-President  Marshal 
i*  quoted  as  saying: 

"Then*  is  no  fear  of  the  United  States  entering  the  war  be¬ 
cause  her  ship  was  fin*d  on.  Europe  *•811'!  get  us  into  the  war 
We  don't  want  to  get  in.  and  we  an*  going  to  keep  out.  That  i- 
all  there  is  to  it.  We  will  not  go  into  the  war  with  Kuro|*e." 


THE  PRESIDENTS  INDORSEMENT  OF 
NEGRO  SEGREGATION 

RESIDENT  WILSON,  in  the  opinion  of  many  Northern 
editors,  ha*  been  placed  in  an  embarrassing  and  incon¬ 
sistent  position  by  those  Southerners  in  his  Cabinet 
who  have  instituted  aegregat ion  among  the  Federal  employ**. •« 
in  their  departments.  When,  early  in  the  present  Adminis¬ 
tration,  a  delegation  waited  upon  him  to  report  that  segregation 
was  being  introduced  in  Washington  he  merely  promised  to 
investigate  the  matter  and  take  it  under  advisement.  Bur 
when  the  subject  was  again  called  to  his  attention  a  few  days  ago 
by  a  delegation  of  negroes  representing  the  National  Independent 
Equal  Bights  league,  he  replied,  according  to  Washington 
«lis|>atehes,  that  "the  policy  of  segregation  had  been  enfor****l 
for  the  comfort  and  the  best  interests  of  both  races  in  order  I** 
overcome  friction."  The  problem.  In*  declared,  was  a  human 
and  not  a  political  one.  He  pointed  out  that  segregation 
had  not  been  accompanied  by  any  discrimination,  and  Dial  the 
negro  employees  had  in  every  case  been  accorded  working 
conditions  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  white  employee*. 

Altlio  William  Monroe  Trotter,  spokesman  of  the  delegation, 
replied  with  a  heat  and  aggressiveness  that  was  rebuked  by  III* 
President  and  condemned  by  the  press  in  general,  the  interview 
served  to  bring  sharply  to  the  puhlie  attention  an  issue  which  i- 
r**garded  with  concern  by  the  ten  million  negroes  in  this  country, 
and  on  which  while  opinion  is  still  rather  sharply  divided  along 
g*s*gra|>lncal  lines.  Thu*  even  so  stanch  a  Democratic  pap.  r 
as  tin*  New  York  World  d***larcs  that  "the  hud  manner*  of  ill* 
chairman  of  the  delegation,  however  deplorable,  an*  no  justifies- 
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PREDICAMENTS. 


tion  of  thr  policy  of  Jim-Crow  government  w  hich  certain  uirin- 
l**rs  of  thr  Cabinet  have  established  in  their  department*," 
and  repete  that  thr  lTi**idont  permitted  Mr.  McAdoo  and  Mr. 
Burleson  to  "carry  their  color-line  theories  into  democratic 
emirnmnit."  To  thr  assertion  that  s«grigni ion  had  lieon 
instituted  to  avoid  friction  between  thr  races,  The  World  replies : 

"For  nearly  half  a  century  white  clerks  and  mgro  clerks  have 
worked  side  by  side  in  the  departments  of  Washington  under 
Republican  and  under  Democratic  Presidents.  The  World 
keeps  itself  fairly  well  informed  about  Washington  affairs,  but 
the  first  it  ever  heard  of  this  alleged  friction  to  which  Mr.  Wilson 
refers  was  when  Mr.  McAdoo  hrguu  his  Jim-Crow  prooinlin^ 
in  the  Treasury  Department."  , 

And  the  President  is  wrong.  The  World  go«-s  on  to  say,  in 
thinking  that  this  is  not  a  political  question.  For — 

"Anything  that  is  unjust,  discriminating,  and  un-American 
in  government  is  certain  to  be  a  political  question.  Servants  of 
the  United  States  (iovernment  are  servants  of  the  United  States 
Government.,  ngardless  of  rare  or  color.  For  several  years  a 
negro  has  Is-en  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  in  New  York. 
He  never  found  it  necessary  to  segregate  the  white  employi-es  of 
his  department  to  prevent  ‘friction’;  yet  he  would  have  hail  quite 
as  much  right  to  do  so  as  Mr.  McAdoo  had  to  segregate  the  negro 
employ***  of  the  Treasury  in  Washington. 

"While  the  Democrats  of  the  country  have  been  trying  to 
solve  certain  problems  of  government,  a  few  Southern  members 
of  the  Cabinet  have  In-en  allowed  to  exploit  their  petty  local 
prejudice  at  the  expense  of  the  party’s  reputation  for  exact, 
justice. 

"Whether  the  President  thinks  so  or  uot,  the  segregation 
rule  was  promulgated  as  a  deliberate  discrimination  against 
n«gro  employees. 

"Worse  still,  it  is  a  small,  mean,  petty  discrimination,  and 
Mr.  Wilson  ought  to  have  set  hi*  heel  ui>on  this  presumptuous 
Jim-Crow  government  the  moment  it  was  established.  He 
ought  to  set  his  heel  upon  it  now.  It  is  a  reproach  to  hi*  Admin¬ 
istration  and  to  tile  great  political  principles  which  he  represent*." 

Even  more  emphatic  is  the  eomment  of  such  New  England 
papers  as  the  Boston  Transrrtpi  (Rep.)  and  Springfield  Republican 
(Ind.),  with  whom  championing  the  cause  of  the  negro  is  n 
matter  of  tradition  a*  well  as  of  conviction.  That  the  President 
should  "unqualifiedly  justify”  the  separation  of  Government 
employee*  on  the  basis  of  color,  says  The  lie publican ,  is  "a 
distressing  and  sinister  development."  And  the  Springfield 
paper  continues: 


"The  fact  that  an  emotional  negro  may  have  lost  control  of 
his  temper  ami  his  manners  in  addressing  the  l*n**ulcnt  at  a 
White  House  conference  should  not  obscure  the  painful  fact  that 
Mr.  Wilson  has  fully  accepted  the  principle  and  the  practise  of 
the  segregation  of  tin*  white  and  black  employees  in  eertuili 
administrative  departments  of  the  Government  at  Washington, 
notably  in  the  Treasury  and  Postal  buildings.  Segregation  in  the 
Treasury  and  Post-office  department*  was  never  practised  in 
Washington  until  the  Southern  Democrats  who  now  preside 
there  came  into  office.  In  IVesident  Cleveland’s  time  there 
wen*  Southern  Democrats  holding  the  |M»sts  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  Postmaster-General,  hut  they  did  not  venture 
to  inflict  their  views  concerning  racial  caste  upon  the  American 
people.  It  ha*  remained  for  the  Wilson  Administration  to  do 
this . 

“The  mgro  race  in  this  country  i*  the  political  equal  of  the 
white  race,  under  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  while  the 
‘Jim-Crow’  statutes  and  ’grandfather ’  suffrage  laws  of  various 
States  have  stood  the  test  of  judicial  review,  ssgngation  in  the 
Washington  departments  unquestionably  violates  tin*  spirit  of 
the  Constitution,  whatever  shift  for  the  Government  the  courts 
may  find  in  its  letter.  That  the  nation-wide  pubfn*  sentiment 
outside  of  Washington  itself  sustains  classification  of  this  charac¬ 
ter  in  government  department*  is  not  susceptible  of  proof.  The 
Southern  influence  now  dominating  those  department*  is  simply 
asserting  its  power  by  introducing  the  crueh**t  Southern  customs 
into  the  Government  of  the  whole  people." 

The  segrtgation  of  mgro  clerks  in  the  Governmental  depart¬ 
ments  is  characterized  by  The  Transcript  as  "un-American, 
unfair,  and  unconstitutional."  Moreover,  declares  the  Boston 
paiN-r,  it  is  "a*  unnecessary  as  it  is  unconstitutional."  Much 
the  same  point  of  view  we  find  reflected  in  the  Boston  Traveler 
(Rep.)  and  Advertiser  (Rep.),  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.),  Hartford 
Couranl  ( Rep.),  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader  (Rep.),  Indian¬ 
apolis  ,Yfir«  (Ind.),  Rochester  Post  Eipress  (Rep.),  I’ittsburg 
l) is patch  (lnd.)t  New  Haven  Journal  Courier  (Ind.),  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.),  and  Chicago  7Yi6un*  (Prog.).  Says  the 
last-named  paj>er: 

"President  Wilson  came  very  nearly  establishing  a  national 
program  of  treatment  to  be  given  the  negro  when  he  defended 
segregation.  If  that  step  is  to  l*e  taken  it  Certainly  is  a  serious 
one,  and  Mr.  Wilson  would  be  in  better  position  if  he  were 
representing  national  ratl»*r  than  sectional  sentiments." 

Crossing  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  however,  we  find  a  very 
different  note  in  the  newspaper  comment.  "The  segregation 
effected  during  this  Administration  can  lie  justitusl  on  unv  or 
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uf  a  nutnls>r  of  ground*.”  declares  the  New  Orleans  Time»~ 
Picayune  (Dem.),  whieh  gue>  on  to  sav: 

“It  make*  for  efficiency  in  the  puhlie  wrvico.  and  for  l**ttcr 
racial  relations.  It  has  come,  as  we  believe  and  hope,  to  stay, 
for  tin-  tfrxid  of  lioth  races  and  in  spite  of  the  ranting*  of  n«*gro 
agitators  who  seek  political  preferment  via  the  race  issue,  or 
Ricial  social  equality.  or  hoth.  The  right  adjustment  of  nu*c 
relations  in  this  eountry  is  earnestly  desired  by  whites  and 
intelligent  negroes  as  well.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  agitators 
of  Trotter’s  stri|M-  can  prevent  it,  tho  they  may,  by  continued 
Uniting  of  the  racial  tomtoms,  provoke  further  race  friction  and 
hostility  in  the  Northern  State*." 


"  He  also  nominated  a  negro  to  be  R«gi*trHr  of  the  Ttvo*ur> . 
but  the  nomination  stirred  up  so  much  hostility  among  tin 
Southern  Senators  that  the  candidate  withdrew,  and  an  Indian. 
(.Jain*  E.  Parker,  finally  was  appointed  and  confirmed.” 


STEALING  $200,000,000  FROM  THE 
OKLAHOMA  INDIANS 


AN'  ORGANIZED  CLIQUE  of  grafters,  we  an-  told,  is 
operating  in  Oklahoma  and  the  city  of.  Washington 
to  rob  the  Oklahoma  Indians  of  more  than  $200,000,01*1 


"The  President  has  convinced  at  least  one  part  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  that  he  has  plenty  of  good  red  blind  in  his  veins,"  remarks 
the  Baltimore  firming  Sur i  (Dein.l,  and 
the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  <I)ein.) 
dedans*  that  “race  segregation  in  the 
department*  at  Washington  or  elsewhere 
<>ttl.he  defendid  on  all  just  ground*  ami 
operates  to  impose  no  hardship  upon  the 
i-olond  ra<*c."  In  tin1  Charleston  A Y<r« 
and  Conner  (Dem.)  we  read : 

"The  *«-gn-g»!ion  which  has  b**cn  in¬ 
stituted  at  Washington  in  recent  month* 
i*  not,  a*  tin-  New  York  firming  /**»*/  is  in¬ 
tends.  a  sudden  reversal  of  the  policy 
which  has  obtained  for  fifty  year*.  The 
Wilson  Administration  did  not  'go  out 
of  its  way  to  create  this  issue.'  On  the 
contrary,  the  plan  of  segregating  tin*  clerks 
is  correctly  dexerilxd  by  the  Springfield 
Hi  publican  w  hen  it  speaks  of  it  as  a  ‘de¬ 
velopment.’  The  necessity  for  such  a  rule 
litis  lw«en  felt  for  year*.  If  the  demand 
for  it  has  not'becu  presl  liefore  now  it  has 
Iss-n  l**eau*c  the  time  was  not  yet  rii»e. 

Il  wa*  hopeless  to  expect  reform  until  the 
| Missions  of  tin-  war  had  di<d  down  and 
the  mgro  hail  ceased  to  I*-  the  plaything 
of  unscrupulous  Republican  |x»liticinu- 
anxioilH  to  humiliate  Southern  white  men. 

"Il  is  no  arbitrary  rule  to  which  Mr. 

Wilson  ha*  given  his  appr<>\  ul.  The  color- 
line  dis-s  exist,  and  is  recognized  every  - 
where  that  white*  anil  blacks  in  any 
considerable  nu mt ter*  an'  hnmght  Into 
relations  with  each  other.  When  the  New 
York  W'orhi  excitedly  denounces  segrega- 
tion  a*  the  exploitation  of  petty  Southern 
prejudice  it  forget*  that  the  same  ‘preju- 
diee'  is  just  a*  lively  in  it*  own  city  as  in  any  Southern  com¬ 
munity.  The  removal  of  negro  families  into  any  residential  sec¬ 
tion  of  Manhattan  will  Mend  the  pri«*eof  raul  ratal**  shooting  down¬ 
ward  as  surely  a*  the  plague,  ami  will  keep  it  down  as  long  a*  the 
negrora  remain  then-.  It  was  the  attitude  of  the  floveminent 
in  undertaking,  a*  it  did  undertake  for  a  long  while,  to  deny  the 
existence  of  this  race  feeling  and  of  u  line  of  separation  Is*  tween 
the  races  which  was  capricious,  not  it*  abandonment." 

Nor  do  all  Northern  |»a|icr*  take  issue  with  the  President 
on  tin*  question  of  segregation.  Thus  we  find  the  Brooklyn 
<’iti:m  (Dem.)  suggesting  that  the  whole  matter  i*  being  *timd 
up  by  Republican  politicians,  and  declaring  that  "then*  will 
not,  of  course,  U-  any  two  opinions  held  by  intelligent  p«*>plr 
ns  to  tin*  correctness  of  tin*  President's  position."  Ami  in  a 
Washington  di-quitch  to  tin*  New  York  firming  Paul  we  read: 


worth  of  coal-lands.  The  spot-light  is  now  turned  on  these 
operations  by  Miss  Kate  Barnard,  Oklahoma's  Commissioner 

of  Charities,  whose  position  makes  her 
the  immediate  official  protector  of  t In- 
Indians  in  her  State.  The  accus**d  clique, 
according  to  Miss  Barnard,  has  en- 
trenched  itself  so  strongly  in  State  |*ili- 
ties  that  she  found  it  necessary  to  refuse  a 
renomination  for  her  present  office  anil  is 
organizing  instead  a  State-wide  ami  na¬ 
tion-wide  “people’*  lobby"  to  rraeijc 
her  wards  from  the  spoilers.  Her  star¬ 
tling  charges,  according  to  a  Washington 
correspondent  of  tla*  IMiilmlelphia  Pul* 
lie  Lnlyer,  a  re  indorsed  by  Mr.  Cato 
Sells,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  as 
"in  the  main  true."  Mr.  Sell*  further 
liespoke  “the  cooperation  of  all  g«nsl 
people"  in  Miss  Barnard's  "righteous 
struggle  to  protect  the  wmk  ami  help¬ 
less."  Writing  in  the  New  York  Sumy. 
Miss  Barnard  tells  us  that 

"Two  huudr**d  millions  is  a  low  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  money-prize  at  stake,  ami 
the  success  of  th«*  plot  means  misery  ami 
pov«Tty  for  10,000  Indian  mot  hers  and 
the  unborn  Italics  of  coming  generations. 
This  remaining  stu|M*ndous  wraith  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  33, (MX)  restricted  Indians, 
most  of  whom  an*  ignorant  and  cun  not 
read  or  write.  The  remainder  of  the  100,- 
(XX)  Indians  have  already  ls<«>n  rubbed. 
This  conspiracy  ranches  from  the  politi- 
eal  group  which  dominat«*d  tile  fourth 
legislatura  of  Oklahoma,  is  dominating 
the  Oklahoma  delegation  in  Congress,  ami  through  tla*  delega¬ 
tion  is  evidently  dominating  the  Indian  Department,  a*  it  affects 
Oklahoma  iuatt«*rs  at  this  time." 

The  first  step  in  the  plot,  we  are  told,  was  aeeomplished  in 
19QK,  when  the  Federal  Government  was  induced  to  surrender 
its  supervision  of  Indian  minors  und  ftdl-hlood<sl  heirs  ami  to 
place  this  authority  in  the  pmlwite  courts  of  Oklahoma.  The 
next  step,  says  Miss  Barnard,  was  taken  when  the  last  Oklahoma 
legislature  crippled  the  State  De|>artment  of  Charities,  "tin- 
last  disinterested  official  protector  of  these  Indians."  Another 
move  of  the  plotters,  she  goes  on  to  say.  was  to  procure  the 
removal  of  certain  Indian  agencies  from  the  protection  of  the 
eivil  service  and  their  transfer  to  purely  political  control.  We 
read  further: 


“I  AM  IN  THIS  n.iKT  TO  TUB  FINISH." 


Siyn  Mlw  Katt>  Haruartl.  who  rliniin-* 
llw  U  a  cootplrao’  of  powerful 
trying  to  nib  lh<*  Oklahoma  Imfllan*  of 
land*  value*!  at  more  than  SJtRl.tMNl.tMlO 


"The  truth  of  the  situation,  as  it  nff<*ct*  the  President.  seems 
to  Is*  t hut  while  he  has  had  nothing  to  do  officially  or  otherwise 
with  the  issuan<*e  of  any  order  relative  to  segregation,  he  has 
deemed  it  rinmI  administration  t«»  permit  his  Cabinet  officers 

t<»  r«*adju*t  their  working  forces  as  they  plea.*<*d . 

"  Personally,  President  Wilson  ha*  treated  the  n<*gn»  clerks 
well.  At  tli<*  instance  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he 
recently  promoted  Biehnrd  Green.  a  negro  messenger  of  long 
and  faithful  scr%‘iee.  to  a  clerkship,  ami  at  the  suggestion  of 
N-oratary  Bryan,  he  similarly  promoted  Edward  Savoy,  the 
■fetarx’s  personal  messenger.  Both  of  these  promotions 
•  quins!  Executive  orders. 


“Approximately  $5,000,000  in  cash  of  tribal  funds  an*  now 
ready  for  |*er-capita  distribution  among  aliout  #0,000  Clm*ka- 
saws.  Cberukoea,  and  S**minoh*s.  Approximately  $30,(KXMXH 
more  will  be  ready  to  distribute  in  the  near  future  among  40,(M) 
Choctaws  and  Chickaaaws;  then*  an*  still  nearly  25,000  sc|»nniic 
lcdger-a»*counta  open  relating  to  the  unfluiahcd  sale  and  transfer 
of  title  to  more  than  2,(XX),0(X)  acres  of  tribal  lands.  Is  it  an 
accident  that  the  Department  of  Charities,  the  only  branch  of 
the  State  Government  having  any  legal  authority  to  protest 
these  helpless  minors  in  the  court*  of  Oklahoma,  should  be 
destroyed  on  tin*  eve  of  the  distribution  of  these  \ust  natural 
rasourae*  and  tribal  funds?" 
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De6crihing  the  methods  by  which  the  Indians  are  robbed, 
Miss  Barnard  goes  on  to  say: 

“Tho  most  common  form  of  plunder  lies  in  the  power  to  sell  a 
minor’s  land  for  the  pretended  purpose  of  *  benefiting  ’  tho 
minor.  Reduced  to  money,  80  per  cent,  of  the  capital  is  con¬ 
sumed  by  fake  ’i‘ourt  costs/  ‘attorney  fees’  and  ‘allowances.’ 
had  loans,  and  investments. 

“One  of  the  loading  newspapers  of  the  State  obtained  from 
the  Indian  orphan  minors  thousands  of  dollars  on  its  worthless 
stocks  and  bonds. 

“At  one  time,  the  Department  of  Oiaritics  was  informed  that 
three  'elf  ’  children  were  sleeping  in  the  hollow  of  an  old  tree  and 
ntiug  ut  neighboring  farmhouses.  An  investigatiun  proved 
that  these  little  ones  were  actually  living  in  this  homeless, 
friendless  fashion,  their  hair  so  malted  that  it  hud  to  lx*  cut  from 
their  head*.  We  found  further  that  they  were  under  the  ‘pro¬ 
tection’  of  a  ‘guardian.’  who  had  fifty-one  other  children  under 
tus  protecting  can*.  Th»*e  three  children  had  valuable  lands 
in  the  Glenn  Bool  oil-fields.  The  guardian  was  charging  up 
large  arnounts^for  their  ‘schooling*  and  ‘general  ran*.’  yet  he 
did  not  know  where  the  children  were.” 

At  every  turu,  says  Miss  Barnard,  her  efforts  to  protect  the 
ignorant  and  helpless  Indian  heirs  from  those  who  wen-  battening 
on  them  wen-  balked  by  a  combination  of  interests  so  strong  that 
they  even  undertook  to  dictate  the  manner  in  which  the  laws 
should  be  enforced.  When  she  refused  to  conduct  her  depart¬ 
ment  according  to  their  program,  and  to  make  an  appointment  at 
their  dictation,  the  appropriation  for  the  Department  of  Charities 
was  cut  off.  We  read: 

“I  was  told  I  would  be  given  ‘all  the  money  I  wanted  in  the 


Appropriation  Bill,’  but  when  I  refused  to  make  the  appoint¬ 
ment  1  was  left  without  money  for  office  help,  field  help,  stamps, 
or  telephone.  I  furnished  $350  of  my  own  money  and  solicited 
additional  money  from  my  friends,  and  at  this  time  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  of  Charities  of  Oklahoma  is  financed  upon  the  money  of 
humanitarians  and  philanthropists.” 

Miss  Barnard  declares  that  she  is  ‘‘in  this  fight  to  the  finish,” 
and  she  calls  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  stand  by 
her  “until  the  hand  of  j*artizan  politicians  is  wrested  from  the 
control  of  Indian  affairs  in  Oklahoma  and  in  the  nation." 

Turning  again  to  tho  Washington  correspondence  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  from  which  we  have  already  quoted, 
we  gather  the  following  additional  information: 

“It  was  freely  admitted  at  the  Indian  Office  that  n  systematic 
robbing  of  Indians  in  Oklahoma  Imd  been  going  on  for  a  long  time 
und  the  office  was  at  work  trying  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the 
criminality,  (’onvietinns  of  scores  of  crooked  administrators 
have  been  obtained  and  huminds  of  thousands  of  dollurx  in 
money  m-oveml  and  restored  to  the  Indian  children  to  whom 
it  tielnnged. 

“Soon  after  (’ongres-s  meets  in  DoeemlnT  the  crookedness 
that  has  Usui  going  on  in  Oklahoma  will  be  brought  to  its 
attention  by  Commissioner  Sells  in  a  special  report . 

“The  policy  insisted  on  by  Miss  Barnard  is  that  the  United 
States  Indian  Office  shall  provide  a  number  of  special  attorneys 
in  Oklahoma  to  take  charge  of  the  probate  business  involving 
Indian  children.  They  are  to  look  after  such  cases  of  adjusting 
estates  os  may  arise,  ami  also  to  dig  up  all  the  wrong-doing 
in  cases  already  dis|>o*ed  of  and  institute  criminal  prosecutions 
where  necessary  to  bring  defaulting  and  thieving  administrators 
and  executors  to  justice.” 


THE  WAR  IN  BRIEF 


It  *rcms  to  t*e  a  long  way  to  anywhere  with  the  contending  force*.— 
Washington  Post. 


OkhmaVY  hanil«ro\irwl  too  late  that  a  place  In  the  sun  la  pretty  warm. — 
I  Union  Transcript, 


The  Madedn- America  movement  may  even  extend  to  world-peace. — 
Atlanta  Constitution. 

GOOD  opportunity  far  Andrew  Carnegie  to  prevent  out*  of  thorn?  llhraritw 
to  Louvain  — BosUm  Transcript. 

A  few  more  European  war*  and  China  s  soil  may  yet  he  free  of  the 
Invader — .Wtr  York  Keening  Post. 


Izztrr  Parma,  the  new  head  of  the  Turkish  Army.  prohuhl)  doesn't  know 
for  sure  himself. —  Washington  Post. 

The  Christian  nations  believe  in  turning  the  other  broadside  to  those 
who  smite  them. — Lou  indite  Courier -Journal. 

There  U  no  law  against  corporation  contributions  to  campaigns  for 
Belgian  relief. — Philadelphia  Xurth  American. 


■•Another  British  Lord  Killed.**  Germany  worm*  anxious  to  make 
Kin K  George  a  ptwlns  leader. — Columbia  Stair. 

Caluh  used  to  belong  to  the  KniclUh,  but  now  they  are  well  content  to 
help  tin?  French  keep  it.  -  Springfield  Republican. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  Ah  Hamid  to  offer  hi*  wive*'  relative*  on  the  altar 
of  hU  country’,  tml  thus  end  the  cruel  war.  —  Washington  Putt, 

With  1.000  British  ebauffeurs  wilt  to  the  fnmt.  the  subsequent  charge 
should  make  Ualaklava  resemble  three  dime**  —  B'cuftfRffoil  Post. 


That  9 17 .(MMMMW)  KuglUh  fund  for  the  relief  of  war  sufferers  ought  to 
cheer  our  pnsif-n  A«l*rs  up  some.  Columbia  State. 

If  the  little  Balkan  Ktatm  would  only  take  a  cure  for  the  annexing  habit 
It  would  save  a  lot  of  complications — Chicago  II r raid. 

After  the  war  Europe  will  have  t-o  recruit  It*  aristocracy  from  the 
common  people  -if  there  are  any  left. — Baltimore  American. 

Ovk  ran  readily  understand  why  John  D.  should  help  out  the  Belgian* — • 
hi*  know*  how  it  feds  to  be  lined  925,000,000. — Washington  Post. 


The  increasing  activity  of  our  steel- mills  omits  to  indicate  that  the  Tm:  a  I  Hilly  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco  to  pay  9500.1100  lo  the  German  war- 


KaLscr  ha*  placvd  the  orders  for  next  month’s 
supply  of  Iron  crows  In  America- — IktsUm 
Transcript. 

The  99.000.000  war-indemnity  collected  by 
the  Germans  from  the  city  of  Briws-h  would 
fees!  the  dent  Itutr  Belgian*  all  winter. — 
Springfield  Republican. 

[  IT  begin*  to  look  a*  if  Japan's  promise  to 
turn  Kiaochow  over  to  China  has  as  many 
'onditions  attached  to  It  a*  a  Carranza  rtwlg- 
latlon  —  Chicago  Tribune. 

There  are  evidence*  that  the  Army  afcd 
Navy  department*,  in  a  highly  iMXMvful  way, 
are  drawing  a  few  wise  conclusion*  from  the 
Kuropcon  War.- -Chicago  Herald 

Some  commentator  advance*  the  view  that 
the  war  will  improve  Kuropean  architecture. 
Certainly  it  will  improve  the  architects'  bu*i- 
news. — XashctUe  Southern  Lumberman. 

The  Sultan  issuing  In  New  York  courts  to 
weuit  910,000  left  by  one  of  hi*  subject*  who 
dk»l  in  that  city.  At  the  war  *  end  he  will 
still  have  that  American  lawsuit,  even  l ho  the 
Allies  leave  him  nothing  Hsc.--.Vrtr  Orleans 
Times- Picayune. 

I>n.  David  Jayne  Hill  says  he  predict ed 
this  war  in  a  book  published  In  1911.  but 
“  nobody  paid  any  attention  to  him  “  f*roba- 
bly  that  was  because  so  many  other  people 
were  making  similar  prophecies  at  the  same 
time.  -Xetc  York  World. 


THE  KNOW  MAN.  1914. 

— Cesar*  in  the  New  York  Sun. 


fund  sIniw*  tluit  the  American  tourist  travel 
in  Kumpc  lx  not  entirely  shut  off.  Sashdllc 
Southern  Lumberman. 

We  are  going  to  have.  It  seems,  the  biggest 
submarine  in  the  world*  This  is  the  next 
iHwt  thing  to  having  tho  smallest  need  of 
them. — AVtr  York  World. 

A  iot  of  religious  bodies  are  meeting  in 
Boston  Juki  now.  and  we  must  say  that  their 
discuwiions  of  the  war  have  Ixxm  most  Illumi¬ 
nating. —  Boston  Transcript . 

A  government  monopoly  «>f  salt  In  Russia 
should  raise  an  enormous  rrvetiUO.  considering 
tin?  amount  live  natives  will  have  to  take  with 
the  censor's  report*  —  Washington  Post. 

Ku.w  IfiAND,  with  a  lasted  dally  average 
ciA parity  of  fi.lltlO  Immigrants  and  a  dully  out¬ 
put  of  only  150.  is  another  example  of  In¬ 
dustry  hard  hit  by  the  war. — .Veer  York 
World . 

It  may  be  true  that  Nietzsche  and  the 
other  German  philosopher*  an*  re*|K»n*iblo 
fur  the  war.  but  there  is  a  prevalent  idea 
that  a  party  named  Kmpp  had  something  to 
do  with  it. — Xashdtte  Southern  Lumberman. 

The  bluest  blood  of  Kogland  and  Germany, 
we  are  told,  is  now'  poured  out  on  the  linttUv 
fleld*  On  the  whole,  that  seems  nothing  more 
than  fair.  It  wa*  largely  the  blue  blood  that 
wa*  rt-qsut  slide  for  the  great  war. — AVtr  York 
World. 
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H  M  8  .U'DACIOUS  SINKING. 


This  photoicraph.  one  of  (hr  moil  remarkable  made  during  the  prnsen l  war.  wit*  Ukni  from  thr  deck  of  tin'  transatlantic  liner  Olympic. 
It  show*  the  suptTd  read  nought  Audacious,  built  In  1912  at  a  cn*t  of  over  $10,000,000.  sinking  off  the  north  coaat  of  Ireland  aft4T  having 
tiecn  struck  by  a  mine  on  October  27  Two  torpedo-boat  dwtroyen  are  standing  by.  and  tin?  boat*  of  the  Olympic  art*  <*ngag"d  In  reaming  the 
crew  of  the  donum l  atilp.  Ho  strict  wan  the  cemonhip  In  nuard  to  thin  Incident  that  the  new*  of  the  lorn  of  the  Audacious  waa  known  In  t hi* 
country  only  a  few  hour*  before  the  almvc  pic  ture  w a*  receive!  here.  Out  of  a  mmr  of  900.  only  one  man  was  lout. 


TRYING  TO  EMBROIL 

WHEN  JAPAN"  declared  war  upon  Germany  somebody 
circulate  a  rumor  that  the  United  States  was  about 
to  send  the  whole  Atlantic  fleet  to  the  Far  East. 
The  United  States,  it  was  alleged.  took  this  step  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  interfering  with  the  aetion  whieh  Japan  was  con- 
tcmplating  to  take  in  China.  Thanks  to  the  rt*|ieated  denials 
made  by  statesmen  of  both 
countries,  the  rumor  was  soon 
consigned  to  the  limbo  of  obliv¬ 
ion.  But  now  routes  the  Yorodzu, 
a  popular  Tokyo  journal,  pub¬ 
lishing  a  startling  statement 
made  by  “Paymaster  Mulroek, 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  who 
stopt  at  Yokohama  on  his  way 
home  from  Manila.”  The  Ameri¬ 
can  pajunaster  was  introduced 
to  the  Yokohama  correspondent 
of  the  Yorodzu  by  a  foreigner, 
also  suppos'd  to  be  an  Ameri¬ 
can.  In  the  course  of  the  inter¬ 
view  Paymaster  Mulroek  is  report«*d  as  making  these  sensa- 
lional  statements: 

“It  apja'ars  as  tho  wnr  between  Japan  and  my  country  wen* 
inevitable.  My  country  would  not,  of  course,  assume  the  offen¬ 
sive.  but  we  may  Is*  compelled  to  call  a  halt  on  Japan's  advance 
in  China  in  order  to  protect  our  own  interests. 

“The  American  Government  is  fully  alive  to  the  gravity  of 
the  situation  and  is  making  preparations  for  all  possible  emer¬ 
gencies.  Many  of  us  serving  in  Asiatic  waters  are  being  ralh*d 
home.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  within  a  few  weeks  the 
Atlantic  fleet  of  our  Navy  will  pass  through  the  Panama  Canal 
and  put  in  appearance  in  the  Pacific. 

“Already  immense  quantities  of  coal  and  ammunition  have 
been  shipped  to  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines.  A  large  number  of 
submarine  boats,  aeroplanes,  aud  hydroaeroplanes  have  also 
l**en  brought  to  those  islands.  Lieutenant  Hauler,  who  is  well 
known  as  a  hydroaeroplane  pilot,  is  to  take  charge  of  our  air¬ 
craft.  He  is  especially  noted  for  his  nocturnal  flights,  and  is 
reports!  to  have  invented  a  most  terrific  sort  of  bomb. 

“Of  late  the  fortifications  in  Manila  have  been  greatly  strength¬ 
ened.  They  can  easily  resist  Ja|win*se  attack  until  the  Atlantic 
fleet  comes  to  the  rescue.  As  for  Hawaii,  it  will  within  a  short 
time  have  10.000  additional  troops.  The  American  cruisers 
and  htiliaua  will  arrive  at  Yokohama  within  two  weeks, 
i  '  « ve  received  this  information  from  Admiral  Elkins,  on  Istard 

/•t  . 

oirn. 


AMERICA  AND  JAPAN 

This  interview  took  place  early  in  October,  and  its  publicatiot 
set  all  Japan  agog.  As  fate  would  have  it,  a  section  of  ou 
press  was,  just  at  that  time,  voicing  apprehension  as  to  Japan' 
“military  occupation"  of  the  Marshall  Island*.  This  len 
color  to  Paymaster  Maleock’*  statement,  and  when  George  W 
Guthrie,  our  Am  Ini  senior  to  Tokyo,  called  at  the  Foreign  !>• 

part  incut,  all  the  paper*  in  Tokyi 
r**i>ort«*<l  that  the  Ambossado 
waited  on  Bunin  Kato  to  detnant 
explanation  for  the  seizure  of  t li 
Marshall*. 

The  fact  was  that  the  Ameri 
can  Amliassador  did  nothing  •> 
the  sort.  On  the  contrary,  li 
went  to  the  Foreign  Department 
it  was  explained  at  the  Ameri 
can  Embassy,  to  inform  Ban" 
Kato  that  the  Yorodzu  story  wa 
the  shin-rest  fabrication,  and  tha 
there  were  no  such  officers  u 
the  American  Navy  as  “Pay 
master  Maleock,"  “Lieutenant  Pauter,"  or  “Admiral  Elkins.' 
Thus  the  ephemeral  war  scare  turned  out  to  be  a  farce,  ami  th< 
Yorodzu  has  been  made  a  butt  of  ridicule. 

But  who  “Paymaster  Maleock"  is,  no  one  knows  to  this  day 
He  stopt  at  Yokohama  only  a  day  on  his  way  to  San  Francisco 
Naturally,  even,-  |>aper  in  Japan  has  been  asking  the  one  question 
“Wasn't  he  a  German  spy  who  was  sent  here  to  stir  up  troubl* 
between  Japan  and  America?” 

The  Tokyo  Anahi,  for  one,  unmistakably  intimates  tha 
German  intelligence  men  are  exceedingly  active  in  the  Fa 
East,  and  especially  in  China.  Those  Shanghai  cablegrams 
whose  specific  purpose  seems  to  he  to  estrange  Japan  both  fron 
China  and  from  the  United  States,  tho  Asahi  declares,  an 
mostly  manufactured  by  Germans,  and  as  an  example  of  sucl 
canards  cites  the  following  Shanghai  dispatch: 

“Negotiations  an*  going  on  between  England  ami  Japan  wifi 
a  view  to  persuading  Japan  to  send  troop*  to  India  m»  I  ha 
England  may  send  Indian  troops  to  Europe.  In  considers 
tion  of  this  service.  Japan  is  demanding  the  fulfilment  of  the* 
thn-e  conditions:  (1)  The  grunting  by  England  of  a  loan  ul 
$1,000,000,000;  (2)  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  Japan  to  wrul 
emigrants  to  Canada.  Australia,  and  New  Zealand;  (3)  a  fn*’ 
hand  for  all  troop*  which  Japan  may  send  to  China." 


A  JAPANESE  THHCST  AT  AMERICA. 

Uncle  Sam  «earrhing  every  nook  and  cranny  for  muons  to  Interfere 
with  Japan's  movement*  In  China 

—  Vorotffif  (Tokyo). 
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The  Tokyo  Jiji  pays  tribute  to  President  Wilson  and  Secretary 
Bryan  for  the  untiring  efforts  which  they  are  making  for  the 
maintenance  of  amicable  relations  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  “in  spite  of  the  mischief  constantly  made  by  those 
elements  within  their  country  which  are  hostile  to  Japan." 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 

“  WATCHFUL  WAITING  "  IN  ITALY  AND 

ROUMANTA 

AMID  popular  clamor  for  war  and  the  conflicting  editorial 
admonitions  of  the  German  and  the  French  press. 
Italy  and  Roumania  do  not  find  the  business  of  lieing 
neutral  an  idle  occupation.  Now  is  the  time  to  strike  at  Austria, 
in  •'ooperation  with  the  Allies,  urges  the  Italian  populace,  in 
order  to  “redeem"  the  provinces  of  Trentino  and  Trieste.  As 
for  koumaniu.  which  has  at  stake  the  recovery  of  Transylvania, 
we  read  in  the  Paris  Ganlois  of  “an  imposing  mass- meeting"  at 
Bucharest  at  which  10.000  persons.  presided  over  by  the  n*-tor 
and  faculty  of  the  university,  “warmly  exhorted  the  Government 
to  declare  itself  against  Germany  and  Austria."  Meanwhile 
the  Italian  and  Roumanian  Governments  stick  to  their  jxdiey 
of  neutrality,  which,  in  the  German  view,  especially  as  n-gards 
Italy,  will  prove  the  more  profitable  in  the  end.  The  Italian 
AmbaaHador  at  Washington,  Marchi  di  ( 'cllere,  according  to 
pr»«8  dispatches,  says  that  Italy  will  not  take  tip  arms  unless 
■forced  to  do  so  by  some  overt  act  which  threatens  her  own 
»afety."  And  the  Italian  Government  organ,  the  Tribuna, 
•alls  attention  to  the  fact  that  “this  is  not  a  war  of  governments, 
but  of  nations — of  race*."  It  may  last  “for  a  year  or  years," 
and  “therefore  Italian  neutrality  is  a  transitory  condition,  duo 
to  circumstances  which  may  change  at  any  moment."  The 
7>i6una  adds  that  "there  is  thus  necessity  for  military,  economic, 
and  diplomatic  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
and  moral  and  political  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  public." 


And  we  an-  told  that. as  far  ns  the  rest  of  the  world  is  concerned, 
“the  future  decisions  of  Italy  will  Ik*  taken  with  a  view  to  the 
absolute  exclusion  from  Italian  interests  of  outside  influences 
and  unpractical  idealisms."  An  “outside"  view  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  both  Italy  and  Roumania.  which  is  also  that  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  organ,  is  exprest  by  tin*  Paris  Temps  as  follows: 

“In  the  European  crisis  Roumania  and  Italy  move  along 
parallel  lines,  which  son  to  Is*  leading  them  toward  similar 
destinations.  By  this  is  meant  a  personal  cooperation  to  fr«v 
those  of  their  people  who  are  still  subject  to  the  oppression  of 
Austria-Hungary’-  The  Russian  victories  in  Galicia  have  deeply 
imprest  public  opinion  in  Roumania.  The  Government  is 
|Hindcring  tlu*  risks  of  neutrality.  .  .  .  The  Roumanian  people, 
as  they  study'  tin-  downfall  of  the  ilapshurg  Monarchy,  show 
more  and  more  plainly  that  they  do  not  want  it  to  be  left  to 
Russia  alone  to  liltcratc  the  Roumanians  of  Transylvania  os  she 
did  those  of  Bukovina.  Vet  while  each  new  stage  of  the  Russian 
advance  adds  a  greater  force  to  the  impulse  that  is  drawing 
Roumania  into  action,  the  manifestations  of  Ituliun  opinion 
an*  not  lost  sight  of  at  Bucharest,  ami  the  Roumanian  Govern¬ 
ment  shows  a  marked  tendency  to  model  its  attitude  on  that  of 
the  Italian  Government." 

If  French  journals  an*  keen  to  see  Italy  and  Roumania  maku 
war.  no  less  earnest  is  the  wish  of  German  observers  that  they 
remain  neutral.  We  learn  that  in  both  countries  German 
diplomacy  is  “exercising  the  greatest  pressure”  toward  this 
end.  From  Bucharest  the  correspondent  of  the  M uenchtnrr 
Xeuste  Nachrirhtrn  writes  with  evident  satisfaction  that  “the 
tactic*  of  our  new  minister.  Baron  Bussche,  have  resulted  in 
complete  success.  Roumania  has  decided  to  maintain  her 
pn*sent  neutrality."  As  for  Italy.  ateording  to  the  lierliner 
Tagehtalt,  it  is  to  her  own  best  interest  that  she  remain  neutral, 
and  this  journal  says: 

“We  can  not  understand  how  any  active  party  in  Italy  can 
desire  to  change  the  attitude  of  benevolent  neutrality  assumed 
by  Italy  into  one  of  hostility  toward  Germany.  Every  Italian 
capable  of  reason,  like  each  and  all  of  the  Italian  statesmen  of 
the  day,  must  see  the  value  of  a  calm  reserve  on  the  part  of  his 


WILLIAM  IN  FOUU  111  ASKS."  TUB  CXQUliH  OCTOPUS. 

— L'Atina  (Komef.  He  has  eniaiucl.-d  the  world  In  hi*  tmisrlw  and  wait*  for  new  prey 

twit  he'll  have  to  look  out  for  those  Germans. 

— It  Muto  (Home). 

THE  ITALIAN  ASS  AND  MULE  ON  OPPOSITE  SIDES  OF  THE  FENCE. 
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country  and  should  restrain  all  agitation  of  whatever  sort. 
When  tin-  time  fur  concluding  peace  comes.  Italy  will  lind  herself 
in  a  far  lietter  position  by  maintaining  her  present  reserve.  If 
passion  does  not  obtain  a  victory  over  cold  common  sense,  her 
gain  at  that  moment  will  lx-  most  important.  Italy  will  be  the 
only  great  Power  remaining  neutral  in  Kurope,  and.  if  she  can 
hold  herself  altove  the  sordid  clamor  of  her  streets,  she  is  destined 
above  all  others  to  bring  about  peace.  That  peace  is  still  far 
off.  but  the  wisdom  of  the  Italian  tiovemment  can  secure  its 
conclusion  in  Rome." 

The  sincerity  of  this  statement  become*  more  emphatic  when 
we  remember  that,  according  to  authoritative  German  reports. 
Germany  feels  no  resentment  against  Italy  tx-causo  she  did  not 
join  with  her  and  Austria  in  the  war.  For  Italy  to  have  done  so. 
we  are  told,  would  practically  have  been  “to  commit  suicide" 
because  she  is  all  sea-coast  and  almost  the  entire  French  fleet 
is  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  Italy  itself  public  opinion  in  reported 
as  divided.  between  fervent  upholders  of  neutrality  and  those 
equally  fervent  for  war.  The  Milan  correspondent  of  the  Now 
York  C! tor ii ale  Italiano  writes  “with  a  sense  of  grief"  that — 

“There  is  Incoming  manifest  in  the  country  an  unmistakable 
tendency  to  abandon  neutrality.  Such  a  tendency,  indeed,  is 
growing  more  vigorous  from  day  to  day  in  an  alarming  manner. 
Ucause  it  may  strongly  influence  our  Government,  in  which, 
as  every  one  knows,  several  members  favor  a  war  against  Austria. 
.  .  .  The  (iiornale  tT Italia  (Rome)  and  the  Messnyyero  tRome) 
openly  demand  that  Italy  enter  the  war  at  once.  .  .  .  The 
Corriere  ilrlla  Srra  (Milan),  after  a  aerie*  of  articles  gradually 
demonstrating  the  dangers  of  neutrality,  now  comes  out  with 
an  article  proclaiming  that  the  moment  has  arrived  for  abandon¬ 
ing  neutrality  and  participating  in  the  conflict." 

The  Socialists,  however,  are  for  |x*aee,  tho  the  editor  of  the 
Milan  Socialist  paper  .Irunfi  was  forced  to  resign  for  indorsing 
this  policy.  The  Osserratore  Romano  thus  states  the  Clerical 
position: 

“The  great  majority  of  the  country  supports  and  encourages 
tin-  work  of  the  Government  with  its  unanimous  consent  and  its 
full  adherence,  regarding  with  manifest  aversion  any  attempt 
or  initiative  that  tends  to  disturb  or  fatally  compromise  this 
enlightened  and  eminently  wise  work.” — Translation *  madr  for 
Tin:  Luxkahy  Diolst. 


the  limit. 


Tnr  Ku»Eit — '“Whit  arr  tin*  wild  waycm  *ayln*7,## 

The  Wild  Wavia-  'Wc  wm  ju«t  «&> Ini,  'Thu*  ffcr.  mm!  no 
Ihrthrr""  — Punch  <  I  .notion'. 

TWO  V I  KWH  OF  THE 


RECRUITING  IN  CANADA 

AXADIANS  of  the  east,  so  say  the  Dominion  papers, 
are  not  res|xmding  to  the  call  to  arms  with  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  their  brothers  in  the  west,  and  many  of  the  paper* 
find  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  lx-at  the  recruiting-drum  with 
some  insistence.  Thus  the  llulifax  (N.  S.)  Herald  issues  the 
following  stirring  ap|M>al: 

“The  spirit  which  compels  the  young  men  of  the  went  so  freely 
to  volunteer — by  the  hundreds  and  thousands — for  service  in 
this  war  is  worthy  of  every  praise.  Of  course  we  an*  closer 
to  the  war  and  have  seen  so  much  of  military  life  that  we  take 
it  all  as  a  matter  of  course.  We  have  watched  soldiers  land  In -tv 
and  de|>art  from  here  for  so  many  years  that  we  have  gut  it 
into  our  heads  that  we  have  so  part  in  the  business — but  u» 
look  on.  This  war  is  ot'H  war  as  much  as  it  is  the  war  of  the 
enlisted  soldier  of  the  line.  That  is  why  we  say:  Young  men. 
wake  up!  Join  the  first  line  of  defense,  if  you  can — they  arc 
waiting  at  the  armories  to  enroll  your  name — but  if  you  can  not. 
then  prepare  to  protect  your  native  city  and  province!  And 
•do  it  now’!” 

Further  west,  the  Ottawa  Free  Press,  while  recognizing  that 
the  response  to  the  call  of  the  Motherland  has  been  adequately 
met,  considers  that  further  preparation  is  imperative,  and  says: 

"We  have  not  the  shadow-  of  a  doubt  that  Britain  will  triumph, 
ami  triumph  without  calling  upon  her  last  resources.  Rut  that 
is  no  reason  why  our  very  last  resources  should  not  lx*  in  readi¬ 
ness  in  the  event  of  their  lx*ing  required.  A  man  does  not  go 
into  the  woods  to  hunt  a  lx-ar  taking  only  one  or  two  cartridge 
with  him,  on  the  assumption  that  he  will  not  find  the  bear." 

Still  further  west,  in  Allx*rta,  where  men  flocked  to  the  colon 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  the  same  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
this  point.  The  Calgary  Herald  remarks  that  “it  is  by  no 
means  conceded  that  we  have  yet  measured  up  to  our  full  duty, 
either  in  what  we  have  done  or  are  promising  to  do,"  and  then 
proc»*eds  to  state: 


“It  may  not  happen  that  we  shall  require  to  send  IWiO.tmi) 
Canadians  to  the  front,  but  we  should  realize  now  that.ulliinrit.  ly 
this  may  become  m*ce**ary,  and  our  plan*  and  Arrangements 


O.NLT  A  SHORT  Jt  HP. 

—OLustior  BUtter  i  ll, -Him 


INVASION  OF  ENGLAND. 
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••liOOD-BV." 

CHOW  DA  (MKEHINti  A»  CAKT  « »K  T1IK  CANADIAN  CONTINUE  NT  HTART*  ON  IT*  WAV  TO  THE  WAR  IN  KtNOPE 

— Canadian  ptnt-ra nt. 


mean  while  should  In*  made  with  this  always  in  view  as  a  possi¬ 
bility.  Canada's  contributions  of  men  and  im-ans  to  the  cause 
of  the  Allies  in  this  war  are  only  in  a  minor  sense  sentimental. 
In  a  very  real  sense  this  fight  to  us  is  a  battle  for  national 
existence,  and  we  must  lay  our  plans  accordingly." 


TURKEY'S  FATE 

AGHAST  at  what  they  term  the  "audacity  of  Turkey," 

A-\  the  English  |Nipers  predict  swift  retribution.  They 
foresee  the  disap|N-amnee  of  the  Turk  from  Europe  and 
his  relegation  to  the  rfile  of  a  minor  Asiatic  Power  whose  domin¬ 
ions  will  Im*  confined  to  Anatolia.  Like  all  the  other  organs  of 
English  opinion,  the  London  Time*  sees  the  hand  of  the  Kaiser 
in  Turkey's  act,  and  says: 

"By  her  foolish  yielding  to  the  instigations  of  Germany. 
Turkey  has  pronounced  her  own  doom.  The  Ottoman  Empire 
in  Europe  soon  will  In*  merely  a  memory.  Since  the  Turks  have 
resolved  upon  their  own  destruction,  we  do  not  regret  their 
appearance  in  the  ranks  of  the  combatants. 

“Their  acts  of  war  mean  that,  when  this  mighty  struggle  is 
over.  Europe  will  be  ri<l  of  two  factors  which  for  more  than  fifty 
years  have  l*-en  the  chief  Inenaees  to  the  peace  of  the  Old  World. 
We  shall  get  rid  of  Prussian  militarism  and  we  shall  simultane¬ 
ously  get  rid  of  the  Turks  in  Europe.  The  peoples  of  Syria,  of 
Arabia,  and  of  Mesopotamia  will  also  Vs-  freed  from  the  blighting 
influence  of  the  Turks,  and  the  Ottoman  race  will  be  relegated 
to  the  obscure  valleys  of  Asia  Minor  from  which  it  long  ago 
emerged." 

These  hard  words  from  an  erstwhile  friend  of  the  Sublime 
Porte  an-  echoed  by  another  former  supporter,  the  Pari*  Temp*, 
which  considers  that  Turkey's  entrance  into  the  war  wiU  not  in 
any  wav  embarrass  the  Allies,  and  adds: 

"The  Turkish  aggression  has  been  foreseen  at  Petrograd,  as 
it  has  been  foreseen  by  the  English  in  Egypt.  It  is  not  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bosporus  that  the  fate  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
which  has  been  guilty  of  treachery  and  complicity  with  the 
enemy,  will  be  settled.” 

On  the  Russian  side  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  practieal 
aspect  of  it.  for  to  Russia  falls  the  task  of  meeting  the  Turkish 
attack.  The  Petrograd  Norayr  Vremya  says  that,  under  German 
influence,  Turkey  has  gathered  together  fifteen  efficient  army 
corps. 

"These  corps  give  Turkey  an  available  fighting  force  of 
tiOO.OOO  men.  Those  in  Asia  wiU  be  usA-d  in  invading  the 
Caucasus  and  Egypt.  There  are  fully  1.000  German  officers 
in  the  Turkish  Army,  and  it  is  no  longer  the  disorganized,  poorly 


equipj>od  array  that  was  crusht  by  the  Balkan  allies.  Gen. 

Is-nian  von  Sanders,  an  able  German  leader,  is  in  command 
of  the  Army.  Weber  Pasha,  another  German,  communds  the 
fortress*-*  guarding  the  Turkish  straits." 

In  Germany,  naturally  enough,  the  press  deny  that  Germany 
was  in  any  way  responsible  for  Turkey’s  war  fever  which  was,  it 
claims,  instigated  by  some  other  Power.  Thus  the  Frankfurter 
Zeituny  and  the  Herliner  Tageblatt  consider  that  England  forced 
Turkey  into  the  war.  and  the  lutter  paper  states  that  "if  Turkey 
had  not  acted  when  she  did,  England’s  long  and  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  plans  against  the  Porte  would  have  miscarried."  The 
Frankfurter  Zeituny  says: 

“Turkey  knows  she  fights  fur  her  existence  when  she  fights 
on  our  aide.  She  knows  that  the  defeat  of  Germany  would  mean 
that  Turkey  would  become  the  helpless  victim  of  Russian 
covetousness.  At  any  rate,  our  diplomacy,  which  since  the 
la-ginning  of  the  war  ha*  incurred  unjustifiable  blame  in  Germany, 
at  last  m-complishes  a  distinct  success,  but  not  in  the  sense  that 
Turkey  has  lx -come  a  blind  tool  of  our  purposes.  She  acta  in 
accordance  with  her  own  highest  interests." 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  Berlin  Tageliicht  Ru ndsehau 
which  is  inclined  to  think  that  France  also  had  a  finger  in  tile  pic, 
for  it  says: 

"Turkey's  action  had  been  expected  for  a  long  time  by  the 
entire  world  after  the  Anglo-French  effronteries  against  the 
Porte.  Turkey  is  to  Ik*  congratulated  on  her  honorable  decision. 

We  sought  no  allies,  but  we  welcome  all  the  more  heartily  one 
who  tak«-s  our  side  from  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
advantageous  to  do  so.” 

While  the  Allies  claim  that  Turkey  started  the  war  and  then 
tried  to  explain  away  what  they  consider  were  aggressive  actions 
against  Russia  by  apologizing  for  them  as  "temporary  mental 
aberrations,"  and  while  most  of  the  German  papers  blame 
England,  quite  the  contrary  view  is  taken  by  the  well-informed 
and  influential  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiyer,  which  states: 

"It  must  be  emphasized  that  it  was  not  Turkey,  but  Russia, 
which  started  the  war.  Turkey’s  action  in  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  attack  on  Theodosia  were  natural  sequels  to  the  outrageous 
Russian  assault  on  Turkey's  integrity.  The  breach  of  the  peace 
was  Russia's  work.” 

In  Italy.  Germany  is  roundly  accused  of  causing  all  the  trouble, 
and  the  special  correspondent  of  the  Milan  Secolo,  writing  from 
Constantinople,  says  that  Turkey, has  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
become  a  German  colony,  and  adds: 

"The  Grand  Vizier  blindly  follows  orders  from  Berlin  and  has 
not  the  slightest  notion  what  the  morrow  may  bring  forth  for 
Turkey." — Tra filiation*  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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FORKHT  SHELTER  FROM  AIR-SCOrTS. 
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WAR  IN  THE  WOODS 


THE  FORESTS  in  the  region  of  war  in  Euro|**  an-  playing 
a  much  larger  part  in  the  hostilities,  both  offensive  and 
defensive,  than  moat  persona  imagine—  so  we  are  told  by 
Samuel  T.  Dana,  who  contributes  an  article  on  "  French  Forests 
in  the  War  Zone”  to  The  American  Forestry  Magazine  (Washing¬ 
ton,  November).  A  German  news  dispatch 
of  October  14  speaks  of  the  French  troops 
tiring  from  trees  where  machine  guns  are 
posted;  and  the  same  forest  of  Argonne. 
which  thus  a id«>d  them  in  their  defense, 
enabled  the  French,  Mr.  Dana  tells  us,  to 
repulse  the  Prussians  in  1792.  In  1870  it 
concealed  the  maneuvers  of  the  Germans  be¬ 
fore  they  inflicted  their  crushing  blow  at 
Kcdan.  Says  the  writer: 

“That  the  French  Government  itself  nv*- 
ognizes  the  forests  os  a  means  of  defense  is 
shown  by  a  provision  in  the  Code  Forest ier, 
adopted  in  1829  and  still  the  forest  law  of 
the  land,  that  private  owners  can  Ik*  pn- 
vcnted  by  the  Government  from  clearing 
away  forests  at  the  frontier  wherever  these 
an*  deemed  ms-essarv  for  defensive  purposes. 

Then*  can  be  no  question  but  that  they  an*, 
in  fact,  a  decided  advantage  to  the  army 
having  |H»sHrstiion  of  them.  First  of  all.  they 
offer  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  the 
enemy.  Troops  cun  not  march  nor  can 
nri  illerv-t  rains  1m*  t  ran  sported  rapidly  t  h  rough 
dense  woods,  particularly  when  it  is  possible 
to  I. lock  the  few  roads  leoding  through  them 
by  fallen  tn*es.  In  Alsace,  so  I  was  informed 
by  an  cyc-witnc**,  the  first  step  taken  by  the 
Germans  after  the  declaration  of  war  was  to 
barricade  every  mad  as  effectively  as  possible 
in  this  way.  Presumably  the  French  did  the 
same  thing  in  their  own  country  wherever  they  were  forced  to 
retreat.  That  the  blockade**  established  in  this  way  were  effective 
in  e hre king  the  advance  mid  wasting  the  strength  of  the  enemy 
*  in  hanlly  be  questinmd. 

Furthermore,  the  forest  forms  an  excellent  shelter  from 


which  an  army  can  fire  upon  an  advancing  enemy,  while  itself 
remaining  in  comparative  security.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  an 
infantry  or  a  cavalry  charge  across  an  open  plain  against  an 
opposing  army  entrenched  on  the  rdge  of  a  fon-st  being  repulsed 
with  tremendous  loss.  On  the  other  hand,  there  would  bo 
situations,  particularly  in  level  country,  where  the  forest  would 

present  a  serious  obstacle  to  artillery  fin*,  and 
considerable  areas  have  probably  aln^ady 
been  cut  over,  in  this  as  in  other  wars,  to 
afford  a  clearer  field  and  wider  range  for  tho 
batteries. 

“The  value  of  a  wooded  cover  in  masking 
fortifications  must  also  not  he  overlooked. 
A  correspondent  with  the  German  Army  in 
describing  the  fortifications  about  Metz  ha* 
stated  that  they  wjre  no  skilfully  concealed 
by  woods  and  blended  with  the  hillsides  that, 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  was  apparent. 
This  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  forts  at 
Lif ge  which,  being  unprotected  in  this  way. 
stood  out  ho  boldly  against  the  sky-line  as 
fairly  to  invite  bombardment.  The  corre- 
spondent  further  stated  that  in  one  (larticular 
I  tottery  which  he  visited  overlooking  tho 
River  Meuse,  the  guns  were  placed  behind  n. 
screen  of  thickly  branching  trees  with  tho 
muzzles  pointing  to  round  openings  in  this* 
leafy  roof.  Even  the  gun-carriages  and  tents* 
wen*  screened  with  brandies,  while  a  hidgo 
of  boughs  wan  constructed  around  the  entiro 
position  us  a  protection  against  spies.  Thu* 
battery  had  been  firing  for  four  days  front 
the  same  position  without  being  discovered, 
alt  ho  French  aviators  had  located  id!  of  it* 
sister  batteries  so  accurately  that  they  had 
suffered  considerable  loss  from  shrapnel  fin*.'* 

In  the  present  war  the  forests  have  exer¬ 
cised  an  entirely  new  function — that  of  i*«n- 
eealing  the  jsisitions  and  uutnlicrs  of  tho 
various  armies  from  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy’s  airmen.  In 
open  country  an  aviator  may  determine  with  considerable 
accuracy  the  strength,  position,  and  movements  of  the  enemy** 
forces.  In  a  forest  this  is  impossible,  and  to  this  fact  am 
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probably  due  what  few  surprizes  strategists  have  b«*en  able  to  bring 
about.  The  forest  also  offers  opportunity  for  effective  scouting. 
Natives  of  the  country,  thoroughly  familiar  with  local  conditions, 
find  it  comparatively  easy  to  steal  by  outposts  and  to  observe  the 
enemy  without  being  detected.  We  read  further: 

“In  the  war  zone  of  northeastern  France  conditions  as  regards 
forest  cover  vary  widely.  In  the  roughly  rectangular  area  to 
the  northeast  of  the  Seine  and  northwest  of  the  Oise  the  country 
is  for  the  most  part  very  Hat 
and  is  almost  wholly  given  up 
to  agriculture.  To  the  south 
of  the  Oise  and  the  Aisne  it  In¬ 
comes  more  undulating,  with 
low  hills,  and  here  the  farm¬ 
ing  land  is  interspersed  with 
(latches  of  forest  and  woodland. 

Still  farther  to  the  south  and 
east,  along  the  Meuse  River 
and  in  the  Vosges  Mountains, 
the  country  become*  still  more 
rugged  and  the  forests  more 
abundant. 

“The  topography  and  thedis- 
tribution  of  the  forest*  through¬ 
out  this  region  probably  ac¬ 
count  largely  for  the  division 
of  the  Germans  to  hurl  their 
main  attack  against  France 
through  Belgium  rather  than 
through  the  more  difficult  route 
to  the  south.  To  those factors 
can  also  la-  attributed  in  large 
measure  tin-  rapid  advance  of 
the  right  wing  of  the  German 
Army  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
war.  while  the  left  made  little 
or  no  progress.  In  the  north 
the  comparatively  level,  un¬ 
wooded  country  inter|ioHcd 
practically  no  obstacle  to  the 
free  movement  of  the  armies, 
and  as  a  result  the  early  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Germans  hen-  was 
almost  incredibly  swift.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period,  farther 
south  in  the  region  of  Verdun 
and  Nancy,  the  rugged,  heavily 
wooded  country,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  fortifications  and 
strongly  entrenched  troops, 
held  both  armies  practically 
stationary. 

“To  what  extent  the  forests 
in  the  war  zone  will  be  injured 
<1  tiring  the  progress  of  the  war 
i*  problematical.  That  they 
will  suffer  more  or  less,  how¬ 
ever,  can  not  be  doubted. 

Much  wood  will  lie  cut  for  fuel  and  construction  work;  tns-s  will 
be  felled  to  block  roads;  whole  stands  may  lie  leveled  to  clear  the 
way  for  artillery  fire;  and  the  rain  of  shot  and  shell  will  do  much 
damage  to  standing  trees,  much  more  than  the  damaga-  done 
similar  forests  in  the  Franco- Pru ssian  War.  Equally  serious 
will  be  the  havoc  wrought  by  forest- fire*.  These  will  be  set 
not  only  by  accident,  but  also  purposely  in  order  to  harass  the 
enemy. 

*'  This  was  the  rase  in  the  Forest  of  Compi&gne,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  fired  by  the  British  in  order  to  drive  out  the  Germans. 
While  the  fire  may  have  been  effective  from  this  point  of  view, 
it  also  doubtless  destroyed  very  largely  the  natural  Iteauty  of 
the  famous  fairest  and  seriously  disarranged  the  carefully  laid 
plans  for  its  management.  If  the  war  lasts  as  long  as  experts 
predict,  it  is  certain  that  large  sections  of  the  forests  in  which 
the  armies  will  operate  will  be  cut  down  for  fm-wood.  To 
date  it  is  evident  that  there-  has  been  much  cutting  of  young 
growth  to  use  as  screens  in  hiding  entrenchments  and  masking 
batteries. 

"Cathedrals  and  other  edifices  are  not  the  only  objects  that 
have  been  devastated.  Like  the  cities  and  towns,  the  forests  will 
for  many  year*  l>ear  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  ravages  of 
war.  and  in  many  eases  the  damage  done  them  will  take  much 
longer  to  repair.” 


PRESSURE  ANESTHESIA  AGAIN 

HE  ALLURING  IDEA  of  preventing  pain  in  the 
dentist’s  chair  by  pressing  on  the  patient's  finger  has 
•roused  wide  interest  among  both  dentists  and  patients. 
This  method,  as  used  hy  Dr.  W.  II.  FitzGerald,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  who  avers  that  he  is  able  to  produce  anesthesia  by  simple 
pressure,  is  examined,  and  in  great  part  rejected,  by  Dr.  William 

Harper  Do  Ford,  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  in  an  article 
contributed  to  The  New  Jerney 
Penial  Journal  (Newark,  Sep¬ 
tember).  Dr.  De  Ford  at¬ 
tended  a  demonstration  of  the 
new  method  at  a  meeting  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Dental 
Society,  in  July,  and,  if  we  are 
to  believe  his  statement,  it  was 
hy  no  means  conclusive  in  that 
method's  favor.  Dr.  FitzGer- 
ald'*  plan  of  producing  numb¬ 
ness  anywhere  in  any  one  of 
the  “zones”  into  which  he 
divides  the  body,  by  simple 
pressure  on  a  bony  prominence 
within  that  zone,  he  believes 
will  not  work  at  all.  The  pres¬ 
sure  must  lie  applied  very  near 
the  part  to  be  anesthetized,  and 
even  then,  apparently,  it  is 
not  successful  unless  it  is  so 
placed  as  to  cut  off  the  blood- 
supply,  in  which  case,  of  course, 
the  result  embodies  no  new  dis¬ 
covery  whatever.  Many  of  the 
patients.  Dr.  I)e  Ford  says, 
suffered  much  more  pain  thnn 
if  the  pressure  method  had 
not  been  u«-d  on  them  at  all. 
Wc  read: 

“Fifteen  men  were  admit  ted 
at  a  time  to  the  clinics  and 
allowed  to  remain  fifteen  min¬ 
utes.  Three  ‘zonotherapiRt-s’ 
conducted  the  clinic,  each  hav¬ 
ing  a  separate  booth.  In  the 
booth  which  the  writer  visited, 
the  first  time  around,  a  dentist 
took  the  chair,  having  a  sensi¬ 
tive  bueeo-distal  cavity  in  a 
lower  first  molar.  The  operator  did  not  rely  upon  the  finger-joint 
in  this  ease,  but  made  pressure  with  his  thumb  and  finger  on  the 
tissues  at  the  extremity  of  the  roots,  buccally  and  lingually, 
pressure  causing  intense  pain.  At  the  expiration  of  three 
minutes  the  cavity  was  touched  with  an  explorer,  and  patient 
could  not  distinguish  any  diminution  in  sensation. 

“Second  Case. — Dentist  presented  writh  a  mild  acute  tympa¬ 
nitis.  resulting  from  water  entering  the  ear  while  bathing.  At¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  apply  pressure  at  the  inferior  dental  foramen. 
Much  gagging  resulted,  and  intense  pain  during  the  entire  three 
minutes,  with  no  diminution  of  the  symptoms. 

“In  the  third  case  an  attempt  was  made  to  anesthetize  tho 
tissues  adjacent  to  the  upper  left  central  incisor.  The  thumb 
was  applied  to  the  hard  palate  distall.v,  and  the  index-finger  to 
the  tissues  alnive  the  tooth  labially,  pressure  being  exerted  for 
three  minutes.  A  sterilized  needle  applied  to  the  gum  showed 
not  the  slightest  numbness.  The  clinician  remarked  that  ho 
had  been  more  suc<-esaful  in  inducing  anesthesia  for  extracting 
than  for  such  eases. 

“On  the  second  time  around  the  writer  took  the  chair  of 
another  clinician  and  wished  the  gum  anesthetized  in  the  region 
of  the  upper  right  cuspid.  The  pressure  applied  with  thumb 
and  huger  on  the  tissues  above  the  tooth  was  so  painful  it  felt 
as  tho  the  bone  would  be  erusht,  and  it  was  necessary  to  diminish 
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AN  ENGLISH  RED-CROSS  TRAIN 

HE  ACTIVE  cooperation  of  the  British  railways 
with  the  military  authorities  appears,  among  other 
things,  in  the  alteration  of  passenger  equipment  for 
hospital  service,  furnishing  facili¬ 
ties  for  carrying  the  wounded 
from  Channel  ports  to  hospi¬ 
tals  at  interior  points.  It  has 
been  arranged,  we  are  told  by 
K.  C.  Coleman,  writing  in  Tin 
Railway  Iteritw  (Chicago.  No¬ 
vember  7),  that  each  of  the  chief 
British  railway  companies  shall 
provide  a  certain  number  of 
special  trains  for  this  purpose, 
and  he  describes  and  illustrates, 
in  his  article,  the  accommoda¬ 
tions  prepared,  under  this  ar- 
nuigement,  by  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway.  The  ainbulunee  train 
on  this  rood  consists  of  nine 
coaches,  of  which  five  have  b«*eii 
tumid  into  ward  cars,  each 
containing  beds  for  twenty  men; 
one.  a  luggage  van.  has  been 
con  vert  id  into  a  pharmacy,  with 
operating-room  anil  other  con¬ 
veniences,  while  two  accommo¬ 
date  the  midical  staff,  nurtw-s,  and  attendants,  with  necessary 
stores.  The  remaining  car  is  a  diner.  Writes  Mr.  Coleman: 

"The  l*d*  in  the  ward- room  are  dis|M>sed  in  two  tiers,  and 
when  made  up  an-  supported  by  stanchions  to  the  Moor  in  the 
case  of  the  lower  range,  nnd  to  the  side  pillars  in  that  of  the 
upper  range.  The  vehicle  is  dividid  into  two  sections.  one  large 
ami  the  other  small,  the  larger  section  containing  twelve  hods 
and  the  smaller  one  eight.  In  one  of  the  cars  four  of  the  bids 


are  specially  allocated  for  officers.  In  the  lava  ton,-  compart¬ 
ment  a  large  steam  jet  is  providid  for  sterilizing  purposes,  and 
the  floor  is  lead-coverid.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  car  the 
floor  is  covered  with  thick  linoleum. 

“In  many  respects  the  pharmacy-ear  is  the  most  interesting 
in  the  train.  The  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  luggage  brake 
van  was  stript,  and  altho  in  its  new  form  the  vehicle  has  still  a 


side  corridor,  this  is  much  wider  than  that  in  ordinary  use,  so  as 
to  enable  stretchers  to  be  readily  candid  along  it.  The  pharmacy 
has  large  nests  of  pigeonholes  and  shelves  for  midical  and 
surgical  necessities,  a  folding  table  and  a  gas-hi*ater  of  special 
design  for  hot  water,  with  a  large  water-tank  in  the  roof,  besides 
other  accessories.  The  floor  and  lower  jmrts  of  the  sides  of  the 


operating-room  an-  lined  with  lead,  and  the  compartment  is 
provided  with  a  sliding  door  to  the  corridor  with  an  eight-foot 
clear  opening  to  allow  fn-e  access  for  stretchers. 

"In  the  dining-car  the  chief  interest  centers  in  the  provision 
made  to  convert  it  into  a  sleeping-car  when  n-quirid,  altho 
the  arrangement  of  the  car  for  dining  has  ln*cn  nrnended.  Origi¬ 
nally  this  car  was  designed  to  scat  sixteen  persons,  hut  as  now 
arranged  the  total  number  accommodated  at  one  time  is  twenty- 
two.  When  adaptid  as  a  sleeping-carriage  the  accommodation 

is  for  ten  persons,  each  provided 
with  a  comfortable  couch. 

"The  structural  alterations  in 
the  caae  of  the  two  remaining 
coaches  of  the  train  an-  not 
very  material.  In  their  original 
form  these  vehicles  each  com¬ 
prise -d  three  l  bird -ami  two  first- 
class  passenger  compartments, 
with  lavnlory  accommodation 
for  each  class,  and  also  a  com¬ 
partment  for  guard  and  luggage. 
In  one  of  them  the  first-class 
compartments  are  now  allocated 
to  doctors  and  nurses,  respec¬ 
tively,  while  the  other  compart¬ 
ments  form  storerooms.  The 
third-class  accommodation  in 
the  last-ment iotiisi  case  is  pre¬ 
served  intact,  but  in  the  other 
carriage  this  has  l>oen  done  with 
the  middle  compartment  only, 
the  remaining  two  having  been 
converti-d  into  a  pantry  and  a 
storeroom.  In  one  ease  again, 
the  guards’  compartment  has 
been  retained  in  its  original 
shape,  but  in  tjie  other  case  it 
has  undergone  complete  change, 
all  the  usual  equipment  having 
disapiK-arcd.  and  by  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  tables,  armchairs,  and  other  furniture  the  compartment 
has  been  converted  into  a  comfortable  mess-room  and  office. 
Iu  both  vehicles  the  passenger  eom|»artment  can,  if  required,  bo 
easily  and  quickly  made  up  as  slis-ping-earriages. 

"As  regards  general  fittings  everything  possible  has  been 
done  to  promote  comfort  and  convenience,  the  lighting,  heating, 
and  ventilating  arrangements  being  exceptionally  giKxi.” 


t',4trtis|  *4  %>•*  *’  fcnilr,  *4  ■r»ir«,"  (1ili-i|u 


A  HAILROU)  WAR  HOSPITAL  DK  LUXE  IN  ENGLAND. 

Showing  the  effldrncy  with  which  ordinary  coachi*  arc  transformed  Into  amhulanct*  train*. 


UpfrtfUW'l  hy  Br»u  Brut. 

IMPROVISED  HOSPITAL  TRAIN  IN  FRANCE 


*  Not  no  luxurious  a*  the  British  train,  yet  It  save*  many  liven. 
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LETTERS  -  AND  -  ART 

CLEARING  UP  "CULTURE’' 


IT  HAS  PUZZLED  many  minds,  which  have  ex  pres  t  their 
bewilderment  in  editorial  and  cart<x>n,  to  see  the  strange 
things  that  have  been  done  lately  in  the  name  of  culture. 
The  Hermans  first  put  forth  the  word  as  an  orillamme,  and 
opposing  elements  have  deiiitsl  that  military  ambitions  or 
ex|H‘dients  can  exist  under  her  egis.  Plainly  the  two  sections 
have  not  las-n  talking  in  common  terms,  and  so  have  hopelessly 
misunderstood  each  other.  This  fact  is  clearly  brought  out  by 
Prof.  Frank  Jewett  Mather,  of  Prineeton  University,  that 
“when  a  German  s|x<aks  of  Kultur  he  means  an  entirely  different 
thing  from  what  a  Latin  or  Britain  moans  by  culture."  iTo- 
fessor  Mather  has  already  contributed  to  the  current  discussions, 
and  his  sympathies  are  plainly  indicated  on  the  Allied  side,  yet 
his  examination  of  the  two  words  and  the  slat***  of  mind  buck  of 
them  is  largely  of  an  academic  nature,  and  either  will  he  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  fair  statement  or  will  elicit  a  reply  from  some  writer 
of  equal  standing  on  the  other  side.  Kultur,  he  says  in  the  New 
York  Ttmra.  "means  the  organized  efficiency  of  a  uatioti  in  the 
broadest  sense  its  successful  achievement  in  civil  and  military 
administration,  industry,  commerce,  finance,  and  in  u  quite 
secondary  way  in  scholarship,  letters,  and  nrt.”  By  a  further 
distinction  it  may  lx*  said  that  — 

"Kultur  applies  to  u  nation  as  a  whole,  implying  an  en¬ 
lighten^!  government  to  which  the  individual  is  strictly  sul>- 
ordinated.  Thus  Kultur  is  an  attribute  not  of  individuals — 
whose  puriicular  interests,  on  the  contrary,  must  often  lx* 
sacrificed  to  it — but  of  nations. 

■‘Culture,  for  which  the  nearest  German  equivalent  is  lithium/, 
is  the  opposite  of  all  this.  It  is  an  attribute  not  of  nations  as 
a  whole,  but  of  accomplished  individuals.  1 1  acquires  national 
import  only  through  the  approval  and  admiration  of  these 
individuals  by  the  rest,  who  sluin'  but  slightly  in  the  culture 
they  applaud.  The  aim  of  culture  is  the  enlightened  and 
humane  individual,  conversant  with  the  best  values  of  the  past 
anil  sensitive  to  the  lx-st  values  of  the  present.  The  open- 
iiiimlislness  and  imagination  implied  in  culture  an'  potentially 
destructive  to  a  highly  organized  national  Kultur.  A  cultured 
leader  is  generally  too  much  alive  to  the  point  of  view  of  his  rival 
to  Is*  a  wholly  convinced  partisan.  Hence  he  lacks  the  in¬ 
tensity,  drive,  ami  narrowness  that  make  for  competitive 
success,  He  kcc|>s  his  place  in  the  sun  not  by  masterfully  over¬ 
riding  others,  but  by  a  series  of  delicate  compromise*  which 
reconcile  the  apparently  conflicting  claims.  Moreover,  he  has 
too  great  a  respect  for  the  differences  between  men’s  gifts  to 
formulate  any  rigid  plan  which  require*  for  its  execution  a 
strictly  regimented  humanity.  He  will  sacrifice  a  little  efficiency 
that  life  may  lx*  more  various,  rich,  and  delightful. 

■■Hence  nations  with  cultured  leader*  have  generally  been 
beaten  by  those  whose  leaders  had  merely  Kultur.  The  Spartans 
ami  Macedonian*  had  abundant  Kultur:  they  generally  lx*at 
the  Athenians,  who  had  merely  very  high  culture.  The  Homans 
had  Kultur,  and  the  Hellenistic  world  won*  their  yoke.  Germany 
unquestionably  had  admirable  Kultur,  and  none  of  the  mere 
cultured  nations  who  are  leagued  against  her  could  hojw*  to 
beat  her  singly. 

"On  the  other  hand.  Germany  has  singularly  little  culture, 
has  less  than  she  had  a  hundred  years  ago,  does  not  appnrently 
desire  it.  .She  has  willingly  sacrificed  the  culture  of  a  few  leading 
individuals  to  the  Kultur  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  Thus  it  is 
not  surprizing  that  Germany,  a«  measured  by  the  production  of 
cultured  individuals,  take"  n  very  low  place  ties  I  ay.  Not  only 
France  and  England,  Italy  and  Spain,  but  also  Russia  and 
Ameriea  may  fairly  claim  a  higher  degree  of  culture.  Here  the 
fetish  of  German  scholarship  should  not  deceive  us.  Culture 
a  balanced  and  humanized  state  of  mind  is  only  remotely 
connected  with  scholarship  or  even  with  education.  A  Spanish 
ix-asant  or  an  Italian  waiter  may  have  finer  culture  than  a 
German  university  professor.  And  in  the  field  of  scholarship. 


Germany  is  in  the  main  chiefly  laborious,  accurate,  and  small- 
minded.  Her  scholarship  is  related  not  to  culture,  but  is  a 
minor  expression  of  Kultur.  Such  scholarly  men  of  letters  as 
Darwin.  Huxley.  Kenan,  Tain©,  Boissier,  Gaston  Paris,  Menendez 
y  Pelayo,  Francis  J.  Child,  Germany  used  to  pnxJuce  in  the  days 
of  the  Grimms  and  Sehlegels.  She  rarely  docs  so  now.  Her 
culture  has  been  swallowed  up  in  her  Kultur." 

The  claim  of  Germany  to  realize  her  Kultur  at  the  expense  of 
her  neigh Ixjni,  Professor  Mather  admits,  is  at  first  sight  plausi¬ 
ble,  because  "her  Kultur  is  unquestionably  higher  than  theirs": 

"She  has  &  sharply  realized  idea  of  the  State,  and  she  has 
justified  it  largely  in  practise.  In  a  certain  patience,  thorough¬ 
ness,  and  perfection  of  |x»litieal  organization,  her  preeminence 
is  unquestionable.  The  tone  of  her  apologist*  shows  amaze¬ 
ment  and  indignation  over  the  fact  that  the  world,  so  far  from 
welcoming  the  extension  of  German  Kultur,  is  actively  hostile  to 
that  ambition.  Yet,  oven  if  it  lx-  conceded  that  Germany's 
Kultur  is  wholly  grxxl  for  herself — surely  a  debatable  proposi¬ 
tion  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  or  would  lx*  a  universal  benefit. 
Nations  may  delilx-rately  and  legitimately  prefer  their  culture, 
with  its  udmitted  disadvantages,  to  the  Kultur  which  please* 
Germany.  England  is  often  mocked  for  the  way  in  which  she 
‘muddles  through ’  successive  perils,  yet  she  may  fool  that  the 
sten-otyping  of  her  people  in  a  rigid  administrative  frame  might 
lx*  fix»  high  a  price  to  pay  for  constant  preparedness.  As  for 
us  Americans,  we  have  made  a  virtue,  perhaps  overdone  it,  of 
avoiding  a  mechanical  Kultur.  We  prefer  the  greatest  freedom 
for  the  individual  to  the  jxrfeelly  regimented  state.  We  will 
move  toward  culture  and  cheerfully  assume  the  necessary  risks 
of  the  process. 

"In  a  broader  view,  the  war  may  be  regarded  as  a  contest 
Ix-twoen  the  metallic,  half-mechanical  Kultur  of  Prussianized 
Germany  and  the  more  flexible  civilizations  of  States  that  have 
inherited  culture  or  aspire  to  it.  Germany  herself  has  rejected 
the  humane  and  somewhat  hazardous  ideal  of  culture,  so  sin- 
can  not  wonder  or  complain  when  she  m«es  that  the  culture  of 
the  world  is  almost  unanimously  hostile  to  her.  Then*  is  no 
quarrel  with  German  Kultur  itself,  merely  a  feeling  that  it  has 
its  drawbacks,  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  as  unlovely  as  it  is  im¬ 
pressive,  that,  there  is  quite  enough  of  it  in  the  world  already,  aiuI 
that  its  broad  extension  would  be  disastrous. 

"Meanwhile  the  nations  of  culture  have  much  to  learn  from 
Germany's  Kultur.  Flexibility  may  mean  weakness.  Tin* 
United  States,  for  example,  could  well  have  a  standing  army  and 
an  army  reserve  commensurate  with  its  history  and  prospect*, 
without  incurring  any  danger  of  militarism.  Then*  is,  finally 
some  disadvantage  in  lieing  merely  a  culture  nation,  for  such  a 
nation  can  odd  a  large  measure  of  Kultur  without  belying  itself. 
On  the  contrary,  so  highly  developed  a  Kultur  nation  as  tin* 
German  Empire  puts  itself  in  a  position  when*  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  acquire  any  considerable  degree  of  culture.  Culture* 
is  the  enemy  of  such  a  state — it  must,  remain  in  the  Spartan 
or  Mat-edonian  stage.  Rome  lx*gan  to  decline  as  soon  as  Helle¬ 
nistic  culture  got  the  ascendency  over  the  old  Latin  Kultur," 

Tin*  New  York  Evening  I’uat  thinks  Professor  Mather’s  defini¬ 
tion  not  quite  comprehensive  enough  the  meanings  of  "civili¬ 
zation."  "progress,”  and  “social  evolution"  all  enter  into  tho 
German's  conception  of  Kultur.  It  odds: 

"Rightly  understood.  German  Kultur  is  very  much  like  tho 
gixxl  old  Anglo-Saxon  virtues — industry,  order,  filial  olxxlieneo 
and  a  love  of  soap  and  water.  ...  It  would  probably  hurt  Mr. 
Kipling  to  lx*  told  that  he  is  a  fervent  believer  in  German  Kultur. 
But  the  fact  is  that  his  attitude  toward  tho  subject  races,  bin 
doctrine  of  East  ami  West .  his  portrayal  of  the  Englishman  in 
India,  is  only  an  exaggeration  of  the  German  attitude  toward  tin* 
Slav.  Mr.  Kipling  will  not  deny  to  the  Hindu  Ids  ancient 
civilization,  rich  philosophy,  literature,  and  art;  but.  in  the  Ihm 
resort,  the  Englishman  l>nthes  and  fight*  and  subducw  nature 
to  the  uses  of  man,  whereas  the  native’s  customs  tend  to  lx* 
‘beastly’  and  lazy.  In  a  milder  form  this  is  the  Teuton’s  view 
of  his  own  Kultur  as  against  that  of  the  Slav." 
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ANOTIIEII  PKU.IAN  CITY"  TO  bXIM  IS  qr|y«,^  " 

The  JNiumrr  In  front  Gf  th*  Cloth  Ball  *:  Yprr-  the  KV^iMi  town  now  shattered  by  *h*4M!rr.  Thla  building  wan  )h^ui\  in  1200  by  Count 
Baldwin,  of  Flandrm.  and  OtMcd  In  1  104  It  ■ytnt«oh’^\i  um  great  r4nth-w«nvfn*  industry  of  the  plan'  in  thr  fourteenth  century  when  the  popu¬ 
lation  wm  200.000  Warn  and  plague*  l«i  to  the  d«eay  of  the  doth -weaving  industry  there,  and  the  population  was  roducod  to  about  18.000 


HEINE  AS  A  PROPHET 

HE  GIFT  OK  PROPHECY  is  ini]»ui«*<l  to  Heine,  t li«> 
poet  of  irony  and  of  M‘ntinu‘nt.  by  a  writer  in  the  Paris 
Journo/  dr*  Dibit*,  who  says  that  with  singular  provision 
he  announced  the  coming  of  German  h«gemonv.  Alt  ho  he  was 
mistaken  in  his  belief  in  an  uprising  of  democracy,  the  writer 
adds,  vet  he  was  correct  in  his  predictions  of  the  exploits  of 
Greater  Germany.  Whether  Heine  really  rami  for  Franre  is 
questioned  by  the  writer,  who  discloses  him  as  stoutly  pro- 
German  in  one  of  his  prefaces,  tho  ten  years  earlier,  in  eertain 
magazine  articles,  he  had  warned  France  to  be  always  on  her 
guard  against  German  aggression.  But  it  must  be  remembered, 
we  rend,  that  Heine  was  “an  impertinent  wit”  who,  in  his 
judgments  of  men  ami  things,  “sought  above  all  an  excuse  for 
sarcasm."  For  all  that,  he  and  his  democratic  compatriots 
deeply  admired  the  institutional  results  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  held  them  up  as  an  example  to  Germany.  So  that  if 
he  praised  France  it  was  chiefly  for  the  purpose-  of  sowing  the 
seeds  of  a  German  revolution.  In  evidence  of  Heine’s  prophetie 
powers,  the  writer  in  the  Journal  dr*  Dihat*  cites  the  ahove- 
mentioned  preface,  which  introduces  his  poem  “Deutschland.” 
This  preface,  we  are  told,  does  not  ap|>ear  in  the  French  edition 
of  the  complete  works  of  Heine;  and  probably,  says  the  writer, 
because  those  "who  wished  to  pass  off  the  German  poet  as  a 
French  wit"  knew  it  contains  statements  that  might  be  counter¬ 
signed  by  “Pan-Germanism  hungry  for  new  conquests.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  writer,  Heine  says: 

"I  shall  never  yield  the  Rhine  to  France,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  belongs  to  me.  It  is  mine  by  birthright,  because 
I  am  the  free  son  of  the  free  Rhine.  It  is  true  that  I  can  not 
incorporate  Alsace  and  Lorraine  with  the  German  Empire  a; 
easily  as  you  manage  it,  because  the  people  of  these  countries 
cling  to  France,  on  account  of  the  rights  gained  through  the 
French  Revolution  in  the  matter  of  free  and  equal  laws,  which 
art-  so  dear  to  the  bourgeoi*  mind.  For  all  that,  the  Alsatians 
and  the  Lurrainers  will  reunite  with  the  Germans  if  we  bear  to 
the  end  the  burden  the  French  have  taken  up;  that  is.  if  we  sur¬ 
pass  them  by  our  actions,  as  we  have  already  surpassed  them  in 


thought,  and  if  we  pursue  to  the  uttermost  what  this  thought 
involves. 

“And  then,  not  only  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  but  also  France,  all 
Europe,  the  whole  world,  will  come  under  our  yoke — the  whole 
world  will  become  German.  Often  I  dream  of  this  mission,  of 
this  universal  domination  of  Germany,  as  I  take  my  walks  in 
the  shade  of  the  oak-trees.  This  is  my  patriotism." 

This  preface  to  the  poem  “Deutschland."  we  learn,  boars  tho 
date  of  September  17,  1844.  And  yet  ten  years  earlier,  when 
Heine  published  his  articles  on  “Intellectual  Germany”  in  tho 
Hrrue  de  Dcilt  Monde*,  he  warned  France  against  tho  inten¬ 
tions  of  Germany  which  he  himself  was  to  reveal.  His  book 
on  Germany  contains  passages  of  such  startling  prevision,  tho 
writer  tells  us,  as  almost  to  be  called  prophecies  of  the  present 
state  of  things.  For  instance,  at  the  close  of  the  chapter  en¬ 
titled  “From  Kant  to  Hegel,”  Heine  says  that  “the  natural 
philosopher  will  be  terrible"  because  “he  rouses  in  himself  that 
love  of  lighting  which  characterizes  the  ancient  Gormans.” 
Again,  “then  will  appear  Kantists  who  will  have  no  ear  for  piety, 
whether  in  the  world  of  facts  or  of  ideas,  and  who,  with  ax  and 
sword,  will  mercilessly  ravage  tho  soil  of  our  European  lift*  in 
order  to  destroy  the  last  remaining  root  of  the  past."  The  writer 
then  call*  attention  to  a  more  precise  prophecy  of  Heine’s,  from 
whom  he  quotes  oh  follows; 

“To  a  certain  degree  Christianity  softened  the  brutal  battle- 
ardor  of  the  Germans.  Yet  it  did  not  destroy  the  instinct, 
and  when  the  cross,  the  talisman  that  holds  it  in  cheek,  is  broken, 
there  will  be  a  new  eruption  of  the  ferocity  of  the  ancient  war¬ 
riors  and  of  the  frenzied  Berserker  exaltation  still  celebrated  by 
the  poets  of  the  north.  Then — and.  alas,  the  day  is  bound  to 
come — the  old  war-divinities  will  rise  from  their  fabled  tombs. 

.  .  .  Thor  will  come  forth  with  his  gigantic  hammer  and  smash 
the  Gothic  cathedrals  into  ruins.” 

Further  on  in  this  passage,  says  the  writer  in  the  Journal  de s 
Dfhats,  Heine  pictures  the  devastation  of  "the  Teuton  hordes” 
and  issues  a  warning  to  France,  as  follows: 

"You  must  not  laugh  at  my  counsels,  oven  tho  they  come 
from  a  dreamer  who  asks  you  to  defy  Kantists,  Fichteans,  and 
natural  philosophers.  .  .  .  Remain  always  armed  and  tranquil 
at  your  post.  1  have  only  the  best  of  feelings  toward  you,  and 
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so  I  was  almost  terrified  lately  when  I  heard  that  your  Ministers 
proposed  to  disarm  Franee." 

The  present  French  writer  is  irni>ellcd  to  confess  that  France 
has  not  given  sufficient  heed  to  the  advice  of  Heine,  and  he  adds: 
"Nor  did  our  defeats  of  forty-four  years  ago  prevent  us  from 
listening  to  protestations  of  friendship  on  the  part  of  other 
Germans  who  came  to  the  shores  of  the  Seine  after  Heinrich 
Heine  and  strove  to  lull  our  doubts  to  sleep.” — Tratmlntion 
in  title  Jot  TuE  LITERARY  DIGEST. 


THE  MILITARIST  AND  THE  HUMANE 

GERMAN 

HAT  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question  is  shown 
by  the  press  of  a  single  day  when  Germany  is  repre¬ 
sents!  by  two  of  her  spokesmen  to  exactly  opposite 
effect.  As  the  militarist  Germany  is  principally  in  the  public 


eye,  Major-General  von  Ditfurth  is  proliably  entitled  to  s|H«k 
first,  and  lie,  it  must  In*  admitted,  rather  glories  in  the  tit of 
"barbarian.”  "No  object  whatever  is  served  by  taking  any 
notice  of  the  accusations  of  barbarity  leveled  agninst  Germany 
by  our  foreign  critics,"  In*  writes  in  the  lltnnburgrr  Sachrichh n. 
"Frankly  we  are  and  must  be  barbarians,  if  by  this  we  under¬ 
stand  t hose  who  wage  war  relentlessly  and  to  the  uttermost 
degree."  He  further  feels  that 

"It  is  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  the  German  Empire 
and  with  the  proud  traditions  of  the  Pni'rian  Army  to  defend 
our  courageous  soldiers  from  the  accusations  hurled  against  them 
in  foreign  and  neutral  countries.  We  owe  no  explanations  to 
any  one.  There  is  nothing  for  us  to  justify  and  nothing  to 
explain  away.  Kvery  net  of  whatever  nature  committed  by 
our  troops  for  the  purjsise  of  discouraging,  defeating,  and 
disproving  our  enemies  i-  a  brave  act  and  a  good  deed,  and  is 
fully  justified. 

"There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  we  should  trouble  ourselvi* 
about  the  notions  concerning  us  in  other  countries.  Certainly 
we  should  not  worry  aln»ut  the  opinions  and  feelings  held  in 
neutral  countries.  Germany  stands  as  the  supreme  arbiter  of 
her  own  met  hods,  w  hich  in  the  time  of  w  ar  must  be  dietati-d  to 
*’•  world. 

It  is  of  no  consequence  whatever  if  all  the  monuments  ever 


created,  all  the  pictures  ever  painted,  and  all  the  buildings  r\*  r 
erected  by  the  great  architects  of  the  world  be  destroyed,  if 
by  their  destruction  we  promote  Germany's  victory  over  h«  r 
enemies,  who  vowed  her  complete  annihilation.  In  times  of 
peace  we  might  perhaps  regard  the  loss  of  such  things,  but  at  the 
present  moment  not  a  word  of  regret,  not  a  thought  should  In* 
squandered  upon  them.  War  is  war.  and  must  l>e  wag«sl  with 
severity.  The  commonest,  ugliest  stone  placed  to  mark  the 
burial-place  of  a  German  grenadier  is  a  more  glorious  and  vener¬ 
able  monument  than  all  the  cathedrals  in  Europe  put  together. 

"They  call  us  luirlkarians.  What  of  it?  We  scorn  them  and 
their  abuse.  For  my  part.  I  hope  that  in  this  war  we  have 
merited  the  title  of  barbarians.  Let  neutral  peoples  and  our 
enemies  cease  their  empty  chatter,  which  may  well  lie  com¬ 
pared  to  the  twitter  of  birds.  Lot  them  cease  their  talk  of  the 
Cathedral  at  Heims  and  of  all  the  churches  and  all  the  castles 
in  Franee  which  have  shared  its  fate.  These  things  do  not 
interest  us.  Our  troops  must  achieve  victory.  What  els.* 
matters?  ” 

The  humane  side  of  Germany  is  seen  in  the  statements  of  I)r. 
Bode  relative  to  the  question  of  art  reprisals  in  Belgium.  Mr. 

Edward  Robinson.  of  tin* 
Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  brings  these  statement  *. 
forward  in  the  New  York 
Time*  to  offset  "unpleasant 
insinuations”  that,  he  says, 
have  been  appearing  recent¬ 
ly  as  to  Dr.  Bode’s  "wishes 
or  intentions  with  regard 
to  the  disposition  of  works 
of  art  in  Belgium,  and 
possibly  Frame  as  well  *’ 

"I  beg  that  in  justice  to 
him  you  will  allow  me  to 
state  his  own  sentiments  on 
the  subject,  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  his  own  words. 
In  the  October  number  of 
Kuentl  unit  Kuetuller  was 
published  an  article  bv  Dr. 
Emil  Schaeffer  on  'War  In¬ 
demnity  in  Works  of  Art,' 
giving  a  list  of  the  works  >>( 
art  o wmsl  by  the  Belgian 
State  and  municipalities, 
which  he  thought  should  lx* 
handed  over  to  Germany. 

I  translate  the  following 
from  I)r.  Bode’s  reply  to 
this  article,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Berlin  /,«»/.#»/ 
Atueiger  of  October  8: 

"‘The  undersigned  declares  that  he  holds  quite  the  opposite 
opinion  regarding  the  retention  of  works  of  art  in  the  enemy's 
country.  With  proscription  lists,  such  as  exist  for  France  in 
the  imagination  of  I' go  Ojctti,  ami  as  Herr  Schaeffer  has  thought 
them  out  for  Belgium.  I  have  no  sympathy  whatever.  On  the 
contrary,  my  conviction  is  that  ail  civilized  nations  ought  to 
retain  the  creations  of  their  own  art  and  the  works  of  art  which 
legitimately  belong  to  them,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  monuments  of  a  hostile  country  just  as  we  should 
our  own . 

"'It  was  precisely  in  order  to  save  the  works  of  art  in  Belgium 
for  the  Belgians  that  the  present  writer  recommended  the  send¬ 
ing  of  one  of  our  museum  officials  to  Belgium.  Sims*  that  time 
Director  von  Fulke  has  1hs*ij  working  zealously  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  treasures  in  that  country,  ncting  in  Itchnlf  of  tho 
Belgian  Government  in  common  with  our  military  authorities, 
who.  before  his  arrival.  amWin  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  conduct 
of  the  populace  was  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  were  doing 
what  they  could  for  the  pri*ervat ion  Af  the  monuments,  c\*-n 
with  danger  to  themselves,  in  both  Belgium  ami  France. 
cinll.v  at  Reims.  The  endeavors  of  the  Berlin  museum  authori¬ 
ties  will  be  directed  toward  seeing  that,  after  a  victorious  eliding 
of  the  war.  Germany  does  not  follow  the  example  set  by  England 
in  the  removal  of  the  Parthenon  sculptures,  and  by  Franc* 
under  Napoleon  I.  in  plundering  the  artistic  treasures  of  nearly 
every  country  in  Europe.’ 


Cpfjrt|M*4  l«f  linbrs  ..)  A  T*  rk 

WHERE  THE  FIGHTING  IN  FRANCE  STILL  RAGES. 

The  Palace  of  Justice  in  the  Place  do  la  KriniMiquc  in  the  French  city  of  Lille,  now  In  German  hand*. 
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”In  those  words  Dr.  Bode  has  placed  himself  on  record  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner  that  he  eould.  and.  believing  as  I  do  that 
they  are  entirely  sincere,  I  think  we  need  feel  no  uneasiness  as 
to  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  paintings  in  Belgium  if  he  ha»  a  voice 
in  the  decision." 


HOW  OXFORD  IS  HIT  BY  THE  WAR 

ATTHKW  ARNOLD  once  spoke  of  Oxford  as  a  place 
where  England's  “young  barbarians”  might  Im-  s4-eri 
“all  at  play."  The  war  has  put  an  end  to  their  play¬ 
time.  A  writer  in  the  I»ndon  Timm,  who  asks  where  the  under¬ 
graduates  are  now.  says:  “We  miss  them  by  Held  and  stream, 
and  in  the  ‘stream like'  windings  of  the 
High  Street  which  they  are  wont  to 
make  so  busy  and  so  merry."  Oxford 
is  changed,  he  declares,  “sadly  and 
drastically  enough.”  “The  classes  that 
tlie  reformers  always  want  to  reform 
away,  the  well-to-do.  the  athletic,  and 
the  sporting,  who  are  often  scholars  too 
— they  an*  gone;  and  all  can  we  what 
Oxford  looks  and  is  without  them.  They 
sere  the  first  to  go,  straining  at  the  leash, 
streaming  up  in  the  vacation,  lagging 
and  praying  for  commissions,  longing  to 
get  to  the  French  ahorv.”  We  rend  on: 

“War  acts  both  by  ‘shock’  and  by 
‘attrition.'  Oxford  has  felt  the  first,  and 
is  In-ginning  to  fi-el  the  second.  The 
‘shock’  fell  upon  her  in  the  month  of  Au¬ 
gust,  when,  as  is  already  known,  over  1.000 
of  her  undergrad untes  were  recommended 
for  commissions,  with  the  result,  obvious 
at  once,  that  none  of  them  would  1m<  in 
nwidenee  this  term,  or,  as  is  fairly  «*er- 
tain,  this  academic  year,  and  that  many 
of  them  would  eome  back  no  more,  A 
further  numlsT  were  similarly  nwin- 
mended  and  withdrawn  before  the  vaca¬ 
tion  ended.  Now,  in  the  second  week  of 
I  term,  it  is  more  possible  to  take  st<M-k 
of  Oxford's  actual  position.  It  will  lie, 
of  course,  some  time  before  the  results  of  the  'shock'  take  full 
eff«-ct.  But  the  se<*ond  process,  of  ‘attrition.'  has  also  begun, 
and  is  going  on.  Some  000  freshmen  have  matriculated  instead 
of  the  1.000  of  last  year,  hut  the  diminution  is  still  more  appar¬ 
ent  in  the  ranks  of  the  seniors . 

“The  Officer*'  Training  Corps  reigns  in  great  vigor  and  rigor. 
The  undergraduates  have  rrs|x»ndisl  splendidly  to  the  Yie«- 
Chuneellor’s  appeal  to  ‘every  abh*-lssh«sl  young  man  to  join,* 
and  the  number*  of  the  corps  stand  at  something  like  700.  Yet 
the  arrangements  are  seven*  and  exacting.  As  an  undergraduate 
remarked,  it  is  for  the  first  time  really  u  corps  for  training 
officer*.  Thom*  eiimllisl  an*  divided  into  Class  A,  who  an* 
ple<lg«*d  to  lx*  n-ady  to  take  commissions  at  the  end  of  or  during 
the  present  term,  and  Class  B,  who  an-  unable  or  unwilling  to 
take  commissions  till  a  later  date.  Every  cadet  has  to  attend 
■ill  compulsory  parade*  and  all  the  lectures  arranged  for  his  class. 
It  will  1m-  s*H-n,  then,  that  Class  A  will  disapiH-ar  ut  the  end  of 
itiii,  if,  indeed,  some  of  its  members  do  not  go  sooner,  and  the 
^renter  part  of  Class  B  will  follow  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
The  result  is  that  the  only  undergraduate*  who  can  lx-  count«-d 
nn  to  remain  an*  those  who  have  not  joined  the  O.  T.  (\,  and 
that  these  will  1m*  much  less  than  a  thousand.  Besides  the 
undergraduates,  not  a  few  of  the  younger  dons  may  be  wen 
drilling  in  the  park,  and  they,  too,  will,  ere  long,  take  their 
departure.  Military  training  is  the  overwhelmingly  pre¬ 
dominant  athletic  exercise,  and  khaki  is  the  only  wear.  The 
as|M*ct  of  the  streets  is  strangely  changed.  One  of  the  chief 
scenes  of  interest  in  the*  daytime  is  the  Base  Hospital,  when* 
nurses,  doctors,  and  the  convalescent  woumh-d  may  be  seen 
streaming  to  and  fro.  At  night  the  stranger  electric  lights  are 
turned  off.  and  gloom  prevails.”  > 

A  new  feature  in  Oxford  is  the  considerable  number  of  Belgian 
refugees,  among  them  some  dozen  professors,  nine  from  Louvain: 

"Some  of  these  art*  giving  occasional  lectures.  Others  are 


pursuing  their  studies  in  the  Bmlh-ian  or  the  University  labora¬ 
tories.  Beside  these  a  certain  number  of  specialist  students 
are  lM*ginning  to  arrive,  who  have  1m*cii  prevented  from  going  to 
Germany.  Switzerland,  or  other  plae«*s  abroad,  and  an*  now 
weking  advanced  instruction  with  the  Oxford  professors.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  and  interesting  features  of  the 
moment,  as  it  is  at  once  a  tribute  to  Oxford  and  will  make  her 
better  known  and  to  a  different  class.” 


A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  COLLEGE  ATHLETICS— Something 
akin  to  Oxford's  Officers’  Training  Corps  is  suggested  for  Ameri¬ 
can  colleges  in  a  proposal  to  bring  the  entire  student  body  under 
physical  training,  and  also  pravide  for  national  defense.  It  is 


urg»-d  by  Puck  (New  York)  that  our  colleges  and  universities 
be  turned  into  training-camp*.  Secondary  schools  would  be 
unlikely  to  la;  far  liehind.  We  read: 

“Wen-  we  suddenly  called  upon  to  face  a  crisis  such  as  Europe 
was  call«*d  upon  to  face  with  but  very  little  warning,  it  would 
find  us  wofullv  unprepared.  In  the  sn-curitv  of  our  peace  we 
have  neglected  to  build  up  an  organization  capable  of  perform¬ 
ing  the  multitudinous  service*  of  war.  or  of  any  great  disaster, 
either  political  or  physical,  which  may  come  into  a  nation’s 
life.  The  thousands  of  young  men  in  colleges  and  universities 
offer  a  Held  for  the  development  of  such  a  force  of  trained  men 
in  a  way  that  would  entirely  revolutionize  our  educational  as 
well  as  our  defensive  system. 

“As  our  athletic*  are  conducted  to-day.  a  few  picked  men 
have  traim-rs,  coaches,  rubln-rs,  and  waiters  for  the  purpose  of 
prc|mring  them  for  n  conflict  with  a  correspondingly  small 
group  of  similarly  traimsl  men  from  other  institutions.  The 
remainder  of  the  student  body,  which  makes  this  training  possi¬ 
ble,  is  meanwhile  physically  utterly  neglected. 

“Yet  the  average  young  man  entering  eolh-ge  is  quite  as  much 
in  need  of  physical  development  and  training  as  of  mental.  The 
country,  too.  is  in  need  of  disciplined,  trained  men;  and  this 
double  ne«-d  can  1m*  met— can  be  met  for  Ic-js  money  than  is 
expeuded  on  a  single  season's  foot  I  mil  team.  A  system  of  military 
drill,  under  the  su|x*rvision  of  exjK-rts  in  military  discipline  and 
hygiene,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  athletic  associations  of  the 
colleges,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  would  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  every  student  in  the 
college,  and  would  furnish  to  the  nation  a  groundwork  u|M>n 
which  a  magnificent,  national  service  could  1m-  establish'd.  A 
spirit  of  true  patriotism  and  of  unselfish  public  service  would  be 
instilh-d  in  the  students.  The  nucleus  of  a  trained  military 
corps  would  1m-  established  from  which  officers  and  men  eould  be 
recruited,  with  but  little  additional  training  in  time  of  war.” 


1.^17 by  lit*  Am«rirM  hf  AawviMfeMI 

BERNARD  8HAW.  MAETERLINCK.  LEONCAVALLO.  AND  D'ANNUNZIO  IN 

GERMAN  EYES. 

Reprosecut'd  by  a  German  cartoon  an  l hr  men  “who  were  kLuI  enough  Co  profit  by  Gtr» 
muiy  i  love  for  culture.  They  accepted  (iifman  sold  yet  now  they  nuce  ajcainat  the  country 
whlrli  nviifCfiized  their  genlu*  and  would  bite  the  luind  that  fed  them." 
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.  FAILURE  OF  PRAYERS  FOR  PEACE  OR  VICTORY 

•  / 


A  LETTER  written  to  tin*  New  York  Evening  Sun  xigiti'd 
by  “A  Mother"  asks  if  we  have  lost  faith,  and  if  that 
•  is  why  our  prayers  for  the  cassation  of  the  world's 
eonfliet  are  fruith^ss.  The  Evening  Sun  alitor  gives  prominence 
to  the  letter  “because  it  expresses  with  evid«*nt  sincerity  a  doubt 
that  has  clouded  the  minds  of  honest  p«s>ple  in  these  days  of 


Fr  4a  fti»  Ortflitf."  l-  ii'i  •% 


BLES8I.su  A  BAVARIAN  REGIMENT. 

■■(Ind  on  tbe  lip*  of  every  potentate,  and  under  the  hundred 
thou  wind  Bplree  prayer  that  22.0U0.000  servants  of  Christ  may  re- 
(■five  from  God  the  Mewtl  strength  to  tear  and  blow  one  another 
to  plow,"  so  Galsworthy  states  the  Irony  of  event*. 


battle.”  In  the  presence  of  great  calamities,  it  observes,  such 
questions  come  unbidden:  “Does  the  Supreme  Wisdom  heed  the 
supplications  of  men?  And  do  men  ask  for  divine  intervention 
with  genuine  confidence  that  the  help  they  seek  will  ls>  granted?  “ 
The  letter,  which  occupies  n  conspicuous  place  in  large  type, 
reads  in  this  way: 

“When  I  follow  in  your  |M»|*er  the  daily  toll  of  the  war,  the 
thousands  of  lives  saorifieed  t<i  the  gnsd  or  vainglory  of  nations, 
unoffending  women  and  children  thrown  out  into  the  world 
penniless,  homeless,  and  robbed  of  husbands  and  sons,  1  wonder 
how  it  can  lie  that  an  all-powerful  Being  allows  such  a  state  of 
ihinff*  to  ki***p  up.  For  what  arc  all  our  effort  at  progress  and  our 
striving  toward  usefulness  and  achievement  if  we  are  to  Ik*  torn 
to  pic*x*s  and  thrown  into  the  dilohes?  Of  what  use  are  all  our 
millions  a  year  and  the  sacrifices  of  good  men  ami  women  to 
eon  vert  the  heathen  to  our  wav  of  thinking  when  we  in  turn 
imitate  the  wild  beasts  in  our  ferocity  toward  our  fellow  man  and 
turn  the  strength  of  our  arms  and  the  ingenuity  of  our  brains 
inward  annihilating  one  another? 


“Our  day  of  prayer  for  peace  was  unavailing  and  our  pcao 
parades  came  to  nothing.  Is  it  because  we  asked  without  faith 
Have  we  really  lost  faith,  or  an*  we  being  punished  for  huvitn 
attained  wings  like  the  bird,  for  chaining  the  lightning,  am 
blotting  out  the  sun  with  the  smoke  of  battle? 

“Our  President  has  asked  us  to  lx*  neutral.  I  think  we  an 
neutral  in  the  way  he  meant.  That  is,  the  cumulative  horror  o 
the  thing  seems  to  have  strangled  such  expressions  as  ’I  h«»j* 
Germany  will  win'  or  ‘1  have  no  doubt  that  the  Allies  will  win. 
The  big  question  is:  How  much  longer.  O  Lord,  is  the  door  o 
fhi<  vast  slaughter-house  of  the  great  and  brave  of  all  nation 
to  Is*  kept  open?  We  an*  not  worrying  any  longer  about  how 
it  started  or  what  nation  is  in  the  lead;  we  are  cunecrmxl  onlv 
nlioul  when  it  shull  stop.  We  know  that  the  conflict  has  |ui>m*< 
Iteyond  the  bounds  of  human  intervention.  Only  the  Fathei 
may  stretch  out  his  hand  and  stay  the  destruction,  and  he  ha.* 
apparently  turned  his  face  away. 

“I  am  groping  in  doubt  and  dismay.  What  do  you  think! 
That  day  when  we  all  praytd  for  peace  do  you  think  we  asked 
without  faith  ? 

“Have  we  lost  faith?” 

The  question  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer  in  the  preseul  ori-b 
is  discust  by  Thr  Continent  (Presbyterian .  Chicago),  prompted 
by  an  article  in  Scribner’t  Magazine  by  the  English  novelist 
Mr.  John  Galsworthy.  In  this  article  the  novelist  “predict? 
that  when  this  war  is  over,  religion,  as  now  known,  will  be  gun* 
forever."  “Ood  ruling  over  the  affairs  of  men  and  ordering 
the  destiny  of  the  world  is  a  conception  which,  Galsworthv 
nrgues,  can  not  survive  a  war  wherein  each  bloodthirsty  com¬ 
batant  calls  u|M»n  the  Deity  to  wreak  a  heavenly  vengeance  on 
all  foes  in  arms."  He  is  thus  quoted: 

“Three  hundred  thousand  church-spires  raised  to  the  glory  ol 
Christ!  Tims*  hundred  million  human  creatures  baptized  int< 
his  service!  ‘I  trust  the  Almighty  to  give  the  victory  to  im 
nrms!'  ‘Let  your  hearts  bent  to  Ciod  and  your  lists  in  tin 
fm*e  of  the  enemy!'  ‘In  prayer  we  call  Clod's  blessing  on  our 
valiant  troops!'  God  on  the  lips  of  every  potentate,  and  under 
the  hundred  thousand  spires  prayer  that  22,<XJO,OUO  servants  o! 
Christ  may  receive  from  Clod  tin*  blessed  strength  to  tear  and 
blow  one  another  to  pieces,  to  ravage  and  burn,  to  wrench  hus¬ 
bands  from  their  wives  and  fathers  from  their  ehildren.  to  starve 
the  poor  and  everywhere  di*stroy  the  works  of  tin*  spirit!  *(icm1 
l»e  with  ns  to  the  death  and  dishonor  of  our  foes' — that  God  who 
gave  his  only  begotten  Son  to  bring  on  earth  peace  and  good¬ 
will  toward  men!  No  creed  can  stand  against  such  reeling  sub¬ 
version  of  its  foundation.  After  this  monstrous  mockery,  be¬ 
neath  this  grinning  skull  of  irony,  how  shall  there  remain  faith 
in  a  religion  preached  and  practised  to  such  ends?  When  this 
war  is  over,  and  reason  nnurnw  its  sway,  our  dogmas  will  In- 
found  scored  through  forever.” 

Such  an  outburst  should  be  regarded  more  with  sorrow  than 
with  blame,  The  Continent  observes,  for — 

“Thousands  of  stout  and  staid  Christians  hove  found  it  well- 
nigh  more  thnn  they  themselves  can  stomach  to  hear  braggarts 
on  their  way  to  human  slaughter  lay  claim  to  God  in  heaven, 
as  if  he  were  theirs  to  order  hither  and  yon. 

“And  if  Mr.  Galsworthy  was  not  well  grounded  in  personnl 
religion  to  begin  with,  it  is  unhappily  no  wonder  that  this 
grotesque  religiosity  should  sicken  him  totally. 

“But  with  all  his  disdain,  Mr.  Galsworthy  should  not  imagine 
himself  logical  in  concluding  that  conflicting  prayers  of  contend¬ 
ing  armies  for  triumph  over  one  another  make  God  an  absurdity. 

“The  strange  fact  is,  tho,  that  his  most  illogical  way  of  looking 
at  this  matter  is  a  rather  common  view  of  it.  Back  in  Civil  War 
times  here  in  the  United  States,  there  was  mu  ll  scoffing  talk 
alsmt  how  confused  God  must  be  to  have  both  North  and  South 
praying  to  him  for  victory,  each  expecting  his  help  against  the 
other." 
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clergy  is  observing  certain  laws.  Those  of  really  religious  mind 
will  be  content  with  this  half-opened  door  and  adopt  a  wist* 
rwenc  in  order  to  secure  or  prolong  tht*  concessions  due  to 
circumstances.  But  this  is  not  enough  for  the  clericals — those 
(jolitician*  of  the  faith.  What  they  want  is  a  political  victory. 
They  want  to  st*e  the  Republic  make  an  ajadogy,  to  see  it  strike 
its  breast  in  penitence  and  deny  its  principles. " 

Further  Is  Trmp»  states  that  the  Government,  which  has 
charge  of  the  national  defense,  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  be  fair 


THE  FRENCH  CHURCH  IN  THE  WAR 


RELIGION*  AS  AN*  ISSUE  of  national  polities 
in  France  npjx-ars  anew  in  these  days  of  war. 
-  From  the  clerical  Paris  journal.  Iai  ('mis,  there 
was  lately  cited  in  these  jiages  an  article  showing  tin* 
n«-»“d  for  the  restoration  of  religious  faith  in  the  Repula- 
lic.  yet  without  any  suggestion  of  polities;  now  we 
hear  the  official  organ  of  the  French  capital.  Is  Temps, 
urging  prudence  and  deliberation  upon  too  anient 
clericals.  It  is  inadvisable,  atNtirding  to  the  Temps, 
that  they  take  too  great  advantage  of  a  situation  which 
requires,  al*ovc  all.  a  united  nation,  lest  at  a  Inter  date 
they  experienc-e  a  proportionately  greater  reaction. 
The  republicans  are  more  than  willing  to  yield  their 
boot  of  lilMTalism.  we  an*  told,  hut  also  they  will  be  of 
one  mind  in  warding  ofT  any  attack  on  the  “essential 
principles  of  the  republican  regime.”  Calling  to  the 
attention  of  the  aggn-ssivc  clericals  the  example  of 
those  “incontestable  but  far-s4*eing  Catholics  who 
dread  to  see  politics  once  again  making  use  of  religion 
and  compromising  it,  or  subjecting  it  to  reprisal.”  Is 
Trrnp »  says: 

“None  among  us —even  the  unt>cliev<>r  or  the  most 
defiant  and  hardened  freethinker — resents  thcee  per¬ 
sonal  manifestations  that  do  not  trespass,  or  do  not 
trespass  too  greatly,  upon  the  freedom  of  the  faith  of 
his  neighbor.  We  Hav:  Go  easy — because  some  indi- 
viduaJ  enthusiasts  an*  liable  to  be  indiscreet.  Vet 
this  is  not  the  time  for  us  to  be  insistent  on  such 


TIIE  VICTIMS. 

This  cartoon  hy  the  Kuxxlan  artist  Hnlarck  represents  the  victims  of  war  known 
a*  "ranriun  r«*hl«T"  and  the  multllmli**  who  nacrlflcc  the  produce  of  their  IsImm*. 
Both  alike  art*  connumixl  hy  the  mon*tcr. 

niceties.  in  those  matters  that  concern  "the  State  and  the  faithful"  and 


The  only  answer  which  Christianity  n«*cds  to  make,  says  The 
Continent,  is  to  explain  the  real  Christian  conception  of  prayer: 


“lYaying  is  not  any  compulsion  on  God.  He  is  not  a  lackey 
called  hither  und  thither  to  do  the  bidding  of  those  who  quickest 
claim  him.  The  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  ran  not  Is-  distracted 
by  antagonistic  petitioners  urging  on  him  contradictory  desires. 
He  lends  a  listening  ear  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  who 
choose  to  pray,  but  does  not  engage  to  satisfy  any  of  them,  lb* 
still  will  do,  whatever  their  n*qucst.  the  thing  that  conforms  to 
the  pattern  of  his  righteous  and  infallible  will.  God 
never  resigns  bis  scepter  to  the  elamor  of  the  many  or 
the  private  influence  of  the  few. 

“When,  therefore,  two  nations  go  to  war  and  each 
ealls  on  high  heaven  to  aid  its  arms,  the  victory  goes 
to  one  or  the  other  not  aeeording  to  the  petitions  of 
either,  but  according  to  the  most  just  determination  «*f 
Omniscience,  awarding  success  when*  it  will  best  ad¬ 
vance  the  right  and  defeat  where  it  will  most  effectively 
punish  the  wrong.” 


On  the  contrary,  it  is  our  business  to  broaden  our  understanding 
and  our  tolerance.  Our  country  needs  the  devotion  and  courage 
of  all  parties,  and  we  must  not  stop  to  ask  on  what  grounds  this 


it  sets  down  the  ofllcial  practise  with  some  detail  of  offered 
evidence.  Then  this  journal  adds: 


one  or  that  is  stirred,  or  at  which  hearth  ho  kindles  his  ideal 
into  flame. 

“  At  the  same  time  a  voice  of  authority  should  Is*  raised  among 
the  faithful  to  give  sound  advice  to  those  who  seem  to  have 
c -overt  political  ideas,  and  also  to  repudiate  certain  demands  or 
eensure  a  certain  excess  of  utterance.  The  purpose  of  a  *  national 
reconciliation’  ...  at  the  moment  justifies  many  things  that 
are  not  strictly  legal;  yet  why  not  he  satisfied  with  the  ad¬ 
vantages  provided  by  the  occasion?  Above  all.  why  ask  that 
the  Republic  solemnly  abjure  its  essentially  lay  character ?" 

Just  this  is  w}iat  La  (’rots  tries  to  do,  says  Le  Ttrnps,  when 
it  pleads  that  President  Poincare  should  assist  “officially”  at 
certain  religious  services.  Either  La  Croix  is  asking  a  known 
impossibility,  observes  Le  Temps,  in  order  that  the  clericals 
may  use  “inevitable  reprisal”  as  an  issue  when  convenient  to 
them,  or  else  they  admit  that  they  value  their  political  interests 
above  others.  We  read: 

•‘F»om  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  we  repo-^d  our  con¬ 
fidence  in  all  the  French  people,  whether  they  w*-n*  recognized  as 
ardent  syndicalists  or  as  dangerous  anarchists.  Similarly,  now 
we  are  not  busying  ourselves  to  discover  whether  the  regular 


“Despite  this  fact  certain  clerical  politicians  seize  upon  present 
circumstances  to  ‘get  the  upper  hand.'  as  the  phrase  is,  to  pursue 
their  advantage,  and  to  rouse  the  defiance  of  the  republican 
party.  What  blindness!  What  imprudence! 

“Rather  should  we  try  to  encourage  the  reciprocal  sentiments 
of  esteem  and  of  tolerance  that  are  the  result  of  extraordinary 
conditions.  But  then*  are  those  to  whom  we  shall  keep  on 
saying:  ‘Have  a  care  lest  you  require  too  much  of  these  condi¬ 
tions.  Do  not  abuse  them  or  turn  thorn  to  political  ends.  Do 
not  seek  to  achieve  |M*rnianent  success  by  causing  an  excessive 
oscillation,  for,  by  virtue  of  the  imperious  law*  of  physics,  such  a 
movement  will  soon  In*  followed  by  a  contrary  movement  just 
as  strung  again.' " 

The  Church's  view  of  the  matter  is  indicated  in  an  interview 
with  Archbishop  Fuzet,  of  Rouen,  who  says  to  a  representative 
of  the  Paris  (laulois  that 

“The  people  of  Rouen,  even  those  who  do  not  practise  religion, 
cling  to  its  forms  and  ceremonies.  This  spirit  has  grown  won¬ 
derfully  since  the  beginning  of  hostilities.  .  .  .  Admitting  that 
war  is  frightful,  that  beautiful  youth  and  dear  lives  an*  destroyed, 
yet  th»-  blood  thus  shed  will  weld  together  forever  the  French 
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conscience,  which  until  now  has  been  divided  by  too  many 
mi  sunders  landings.  Even  now  I  receive  letters  from  my  priests 
who  are  at  the  front  assuring  me  of  the  firm  confidence  that  has 
sprung  up  between  them  and  their  comrades — that  is,  between 
the  |x>ople  and  the  clergy'.  Such  an  understanding  can  not 
melt  away  the  day  after  victory,  Ins-ause  it  is  based  on  the 
solidarity  of  sacrifice  for  the  Fatherland  and  on  the  most  deeply 
rooted  traditions  of  the  luart  of  the  race." 

Referring  to  the  movement  toward  concord  between  Church 
and  State,  the  Archbishop  is  reported  in  the  Claulois  as  saying 
that  the  legislators  of  the  K«*puhlie,  *' enlightened  by  the  immense 
growth  of  religious  feeling  in  this  supreme  crisis,  will  not  deprive 
victorious  France  of  the  great  moral  lM-nefit,  she  has  spmtauo- 
ously  acquired.  And  I  am  convinced  that  at  Home  there  is 
the  disposition  and  the  readiness  to  make  an  end  of  all  sorry 
and  regrettable  errors.”  Trantlutiona  made  for  Thk  Litekaut 
DlUElJT. 


WAR  S  ILLS  TO  TIIE  MIND 

LKSS  IS  SAID  on  the  subject  of  atrocities  than  was  the 
ease  a  few  week*  ago.  Perhaps  there  is  less  occasion 
through  their  growing  infrequency,  or  people  are  becoming 
saner  and  inventing  fewer  stories.  Other  ills  of  the  war  among 
those-  who  are  not  direct  participants  are  grouped  by  Canon 
Horsley  under  the  head  of  “ Bellitis,”  but  the  atrocity  charges 
have  been  so  widely  current  and  so  many  of  them  have  been 
discovered  to  Ik?  unfounded  tliat  Mr.  0.  Locker  Lamp  son.  aim 
of  the  famous  poet  and  litterateur,  write*  to  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle  to  voice  the  anxiety  of  some  “to  see  the  problem  of 
German  atrocities  settled  upon  a  solid  basis.”  He  declares  that 
the  feeling  is  strong,  that  “while  memories  are  fresh,  details 
should  be  collected.”  and  he  "foe Is  even  more  strongly  that  the 
b-stimony  of  witnesses  should  Ik-  upon  oath,  so  tlmt  the  person 
who  makes  a  statement  shall  lx-  legally  responsible  for  its 

Accuracy.”  He  writes  further: 

"We  have,  therefore,  formed  a  committee  in  cooperation  with 
Is  Cri  dr  Londret,  tiO  Marsham  Street  <a  patriotic  French 
newspaper  which  since  the  war  lagan  has  la-eii  fighting  the 
Allies’  cause  in  this  country),  and  in  the  hands  of  this  committee 
we  have  placed  a  sum  of  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a 
thorough  inquiry  and  of  a  careful  collection  of  fuels.” 

Canon  Horsley  also,  in  The  Chronirle.  turns  to  consider  “the 
imbecilities  and  immoralitii*  commonly,  if  not  inevitably,  bom 
or  develop'd  in  war-time  which  should  Ik-  exposed  and  combated.” 
He  writes: 

“War  may  Ik-  a  school  for  certain  virtues,  but  it  is  certainly 
not  the  school  of  all  virtue.  Even  as  regards  bravery,  only  the 
opportunity  for  its  display  and  use  is  in  and  by  war  increased 
(as  our  Albert  medal  shows),  and  fortitude,  which  is  morally 
superior  to  bravery,  is  not  unknown  outside  war  nor  unpractised 
by  non-combatant--.  Moreover,  even  the  basic  moral  virtues 
of  prudence,  justice,  temp-ranee,  and  fortitude  are  inferior 
to  those  of  men-y,  pity,  peace,  and  love.  But  war  certainly 
gcr»erat«*s  or  inerea.-M-s  certain  mental  and  moral  failings.  Such 
utroeitie*  as  have  actually  owumsl,  ami  are  not  the  unsub¬ 
stantial  progeny  of  fear  and  excitement,  of  suspicion  and  credu¬ 
lity,  would  probably  have  never  been  possible  to  their  authors  in 
titm-s  of  peace. 

“But  our  chief  danger  is  in  the  case  of  non-eombatants,  the 
sufferers  from  Bcllitis.  The  natural  desire  for  war  news  becomes 
with  thousands  an  obsession,  a  monomania,  ami  already  our 
asylums  an-  receiving  those  whose  mental  balance  has  been  over¬ 
thrown  by  brooding  on  the  war.  Healthy  freshness  of  mind  is 
impossible  to  those  whose  one  thought  and  inquiry  is,  ‘Any¬ 
thing  fresh?’  This  obsession  must  Ik-  com  listed  by  tlic-  lenitive 
force  of  another  interest.  and  then-  should  be  a  demand  for  more 
recreation  ami  not  for  its  cessation  in  war-time,  and  still  more 
sliould  t la-re  Ik-  a  sustained  and  even  increased  inten-st  in  the 
duties  of  citizenship  ami  n-ligion.” 

Bill  it  is.  he  continues,  has  caused  in  some  “that  septic  con¬ 
dition  of  mind  which  desires  daily  horrors  in  the  pap-rs,  and 


gloats  over  them  with  gruesome  fascination.”  It  i*  «-\e 
perverted  into — 

“A  readiness,  nay,  eagerness,  to  believe  evil  of  ail  German 
and  to  forget  temp-ranee  in  speech  and  justice  in  action  wul 
regard  to  them.  One  daily  pup-r  applauds  itself  for  u  ‘cant 
paign*  of  this  sort,  and  is  directly  responsible  for  the  outing*-*  -- 
a  South  London  mob  in  the  last  few  days,  and  p*rhaps  also  fu 
tin-  n-fusal  of  a  suburban  magistrate  to  grant  a  summons  again- 
one  who  had  assaulted  her  German  neighbor,  remarking  tha 
Germans  had  now  no  legal  rights  in  English  courts. 

“Elsewhere  I  have  had  to  pour  some  ridicule  ami  worn  on  ar 
anonymous  cleric  who  wrote  that  ‘we  should  not  offend  nation  a 
susceptibilities  by  singing  common  hymns  which  had  Austnai 
Anthem  or  “Ein  feste  Burg  "as  the  usual  tunes.’  Ahd  other 
proU-st  against  naturalizi-d  Gernmns  (us  much  English  citizen 
as  you  or  I)  protecting  themselves  against  unjust  obloquy  b\ 
legally  changing  their  nami-s. 

"Then,  again,  there  was  the  spy  mania  with  its  endless  inven 
tions  of  alien  outrages  in  trains,  in  the  cutting  of  telegraph* 
and  the  poisoning  of  water,  concerning  which  our  Government 
has  had  to  declare  in  the  interests  of  truth  and  justice  that  *m 
trace  whatever  of  any  conspiracy  has  been  discovered,  ami  n< 
outrage  of  any  sort  has  yet  been  committed  by  any  alien. 
Akin  was  and  is  the  readiness  to  swallow  any  ami  every  tale  ot 
atrocity,  and  the  charges  of  using  dumdum  bullets  which  havi 
always  been  made  by  both  sides  in  every  war  since  this  form  ol 
missile  was  banned . 

“I  am  told  by  a  friend,  a  public  lecturer,  that  whereas  In 
believed  in  and  spike  of  many  atrocities  in  Belgium  on  what 
seemed  to  hint  to  Ik.-  clear  evidence,  ho  can  And  no  dir**-t  and 
first-hand  evidence  for  any.” 

War-time,  he  finds,  gives  a  fresh  opportunity  to  commercial 
immorality — 

“Every  country  has  to  watch  the  ways  of  army  contractors, 
to  denounce  the  pet  maxim  of  trade.  ‘The  price  of  a  thing  is 
what  it  will  fetch.’  and  to  draw  its  teeth  by  fixing  maximum 
prices.  It  is  hop-ful  for  the  future  of  social  integrity  that  the 
principle  of  unfair  prices  ha*  been  laid  down  by  England,  by 
France,  and  by  Germany,  all  of  whom  have  enough  to  do  with 
alien  foes  without  having  synchronously  to  guard  against  ibc-e 
domestic  enemies  in  trade. 

“In  this  country  such  greed  and  dishonesty  have  been  exposed 
and  checked  by  the  General  in  command.  In  Berlin  the  Kai**r 
hod  to  prohibit  first  the  unnecessary  rise  in  the  price  of  bread, 
and  then  when  the  size  of  loaves  was  diminished  to  threaten  tin 
seizure  of  st<K-k.  But  when  martial  law  rung  riot,  commercial 
greed  chuckles  unabashed  anil  unelieekcd.  Trade  clamors  f--r 
only  British  goods  to  Ik-  bought;  but  trading  associations  havi 
admitted  that  goods  have  been  impirted  from  Germany  and  b«i-n 
relaln-led  ‘Made  in  England'  (of  course,  by  ‘the  other  boy*, 
not  m«-’)  to  make  an  extra  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  ignorant 
customer,  and  that  our  gardeners  have  Ik-cu  made  to  pun-ha-* 
as  home-grown  roses  and  lily-of-the-valley  crowns  imporb-d 
cheaply  from  Germany. 

“The  first  and  chief  thought  in  many  letters  and  article*  in 
the  press  is  not  that  Belgium  may  Ik-  litM-mted,  but  that  we  maj 
‘capture  German  trade.’  Well  wrote  The  Church  Time*  as  to 
this:  ‘It  suggests  a  sordid  nsps-t  of  war.  and  cncourageM  some 
the  sharp-st  criticisms  of  English  policy.’  And  I  know  from 
friend*  actively  engaged  in  helping  the  refugees  that  Mr.  ('.  Kj 
Maurice  was  right  iu  saying  that  ‘a  certain  number  an-  trying 
to  exploit  the  miserable  condition  of  Belgian  n-fiigis-s  so  as 
to  secure  cheap  labor  for  themselves.’  Is  this  the  m<  n.«  itqun  t 

“Already  also  an-  vindictive  designs  and  extravagant  claim* 
advocated  in  view  of  our  triumph.  As  to  this,  as  well  as  to 
Prussian  ways,  it  must  1m-  n-meml>en-d  that  might  does  not  make 
right.  A  beaten  foe  may  become  a  friend,  and  in  the  futura 
Confederation  of  Europ-an  States  we  may  Ik-  most  brother! v 
with  the  various  monarchies  or  republics  o(  the  Deutschland; 
but  an  enemy  crusht  and  humiliated  to  the  point  of  degradation 
would  fail  in  manliness  if  it  did  not  hop-  and  scheme  for  revenge 
at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Hail  we  acted  toward  the  con¬ 
quered  Boers  as  some  would  desire  we  should  act  toward  Ger¬ 
many.  if  and  when  we  get  the  rhani-e,  can  any  imagine  that 
South  Africa  would  bo  in  sentiment  and  op-ration  what  now  it 
is?  There  is  our  precedent  for  post-bellum  arrangements.  Only 
a  peace  with  honor  is  desirable;  and  honor  includes  chan1>. 
And  charity  eonnob*  a  striving  after  international  brotherhood, 
and  an  application  of  compulsion,  not  to  military  service  for  all, 
but  to  arbitration  iu  every  case  of  international  dispute.” 
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UNDER  EFFICIENCY 


(bst  flexible,  economical  and  reliable  six 
her  power  plants  ever  designed.  It  is 
Ikably  quiet  and  wonderfully  smooth, 
ft  is  light  in  proportion  to  the  power, 
ompact  and  a  beautifully  finished  job. 
tonneau  is  big  and  roomy.  With  its 
tra  seats  ample  room  is  provided  for 
passengers, 
is  electrically  lighted  and  started.  All 


electric  buttons  are  located  on  the  steering 
column  within  natural  reach  of  the  driver. 

The  Overland  Six  is  an  unusually  substan¬ 
tial  car.  Every  part  is  of  very  generous  di¬ 
mensions.  Nothing  has  been  skimped.  On  the 
contrary,  every  individual  piece  of  the  chas¬ 
sis  is  designed  with  a  large  factor  of  safety. 

Six  cylinder  catalog  on  request.  Please 
address  Dept.  17. 


PANY  TOLEDO  OHIO  Prices  for  Canada .  (All  pricts  /.  o.  b.  Hamilton ,  Ontario) 


,  Hamilton.  Ontario 


OeeeUnd 


Sin . trvri  OeeeUnd  Model  9o  T  frees  Overland  Xtodel So  R  $1390 

A t.mleltoConp*  $J/9+  OeeeUmd  Model*!  T  fllJS  OverU  nd  Model  H I  K  |lO©J 


MtW  VONK.  U.  I.  A. 

The  Overland  it  the 
cat  selected  by  Ike  Hu e 
Leaden  of  ike  World 
Association  di  prices 
foe  Ike  leading  sales- 
men  of  Ike  world. 
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Ask  Your  Mother 

She  will  tell  you  that  years  ago, 
when  she  was  bringing  up  her 
own  children,  there  was  just 
one  infants’  food  generally 
recognized  as  a  safe  substitute 
for  mothers’  milk.  It  was  then, 
as  it  is  now, 

^CCC&  y<3  C/TX&stss 


Condensed 

MILK 


TUX  O&IOXlfAl* 


l;or  generations  the  absolute 
purity  and  cleanliness  of  Eagle 
Brand  have  never  been  ques¬ 
tioned.  More  babies  are  fed 
on  it  today  than  on  any  other 
food,  mothers’  milk  alone  ex¬ 
cepted. 

If  *atu  ;irc  bavinR  «litfumlty  *ifli  your 
Uiltt'*  foml,  \ou  tliouid  certainly  read 
«Mir  Welfare, "  %% 

»  ontain*  a  valuable  freding  chart  nun- 
pilril  mnlrr  tlir  MipervUinn  of  a  contjie* 
irnr  |th%si«  ian.  There  u  no  charge  for 
it  to  mother*. 

Borden’s  (Condensed 
Milk  Co. 

“  tsiiJrrj  of  Quality" 

New  York 


MOTOR-BUSES  THAT  CARRIED  MORE 
THAN  ELEVEN  MILLIONS 

IN'  the  annual  report  of  a  motor-bus 
company  now  operating  on  Fifth  and 
other  avenue*  in  New  York  City,  it  a|>- 
pears  that  heavy  increase  in  on  minus  oe- 
cmrcrl  last  year  over  the  previous  year. 
During  the  year,  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  was  11.270.43U,  the  fan*  being  ten 
cents,  and  the  <*ompany  operating  125 
busses.  The  inercoae  in  passengers  over 
the  previous  year  was  2.391, stHi.  The 
total  revenue  of  the  company  from  nil 
sources — fan^.  advertising,  and  liven,1 
service  for  the  year  was  $!,176,tYiO,  an 
increase  of  $240,UN2  over  the  previous 
year.  With  operating  expenses  and  taxes 
deducted,  the  net  from  operation  and 
leased  property  was  $231,145.  Out  of  this 
were  deducted  charges  for  rent,  interest 
on  mortgage,  and  on  advances  amounting 
to  $40,707,  leaving  a  net  income  for  the 
year  of  $190,427.  From  this  sum  was  di*- 
ducted  $10,175  for  protit  and  loasof  adjust¬ 
ment.  which  gave  a  surplus  of  $180,202,  an 
increase  over  last  year  of  $49,341.  Other 
items  in  the  annual  report,  as  summarized 
in  Automobile  Topics,  an*  these: 

"I la\ing  cut  down  its  tin*  cost  to  1.7 
cents  per  bus-inile.  and  its  net  operating 
expenses  to  31.0  cents  per  mile,  while  its 
income  in  fan*s  alone  reached  38.95  cents 
per  bus-mile,  the  company  can  look  back 
on  its  latest  fiscal  year  with  more  than  a 
smile.  Its  stockholders  and  directors  may 
well  1h*  pardoned  for  being  pleased  over  tin* 
micci*ss  achieved. 

"Financial  reports  of  the  kind  sub¬ 
mitted  by  this  company  at  times  conceal 
more  than  they  tell,  particularly  when  it 
eomc*  to  the  understanding  of  the  ‘man  in 
the  street.’  Even  shrewd  bankers  in  Wall 
Street  an*  reported  to  have  licen  badly 
mistaken  in  their  reading  of  the  1913  report 
•if  the  coni|>any.  in  which  the  profitable 
business  was  to  Ik*  discerned  by  a  careful 
study.  Which  may  or  may  not  have  lM*en 
responsible  for  the  cool  reception  accorded 
to  certain  persons  in  the  ‘Stns't'  who  were 
looking  for  financial  backing  to  open 


similar  bus-lines  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia. 
Washington,  and  other  cities. 

"To  tell  tin*  story  of  the  fiscal  year  of  the 
company  which  ended  dune  30,  1914.  in  a 
few  terse  sentences:  Its  net  profits  on 
a  capitalization  of  only  $50,000! i  were 
$190,437.N|;  it  has  aecumulated  a  reserve 
fund  for  damages  and  injuries  amounting 
to  $214,430.02;  it  has  a  cash  fund  on  hand 
exceeding  Slti7.tMH);  has  supplies  on  hand 
valued  at  $71,OH5;  a  bus equipment  valued 


lr«4ii  Aulo*»i4dU  Tu$rtr3.'* 


A  LIGHT-DUILT  MOTOR  T\XlCSf%  TO  RE 
OPERATED  AT  35  CENTS  PER  MILE. 

at  $044,727,  and  real-estate  property,  fr»*o 
of  all  mortgages,  valued  at  $54,025.  D«*- 

spite  these  strong  assets  the  company  car¬ 
ries  on  its  liooks  a  ’corporate  deficit'  «>f 
$105,794.07;  its  corporate  deficit  last  year 
was  listed  on  the  liooks  as  $2S4t,(MX). 

"How  this  company  managed  to  make 
Hitch  excellent  profits  in  a  business  which 
has  been  branded  as  'dangerous,  ruinous, 
and  unprofitable,*  requires  an  analyzation 
of  its  o|M*rating  statistics.  First  of  all  must 
lie  notic'd  the  tin*  cost.  It  must  ho  galling 
to  owners  of  small  trucks  in  delivery 
service  to  find  that  these  heavy  bum's, 
driven  in  the  cxnciing  and  hard  work  of 
stopping  and  starting  at  practically  every 
corner  in  Fifth  Avenue,  and  speeding  at  25 
miles  an  hour  along  macadam  Riverside 
Drive,  need  only  1.7  cents  per  bus-mile  to 
pay  for  their  tire  equipment.  How  the 
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WAITING  H»M  SEW  HHom  TO  HE  HI  ILt 
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Our  Eighth -Year 
Truck  Tire 

A  Truck-Efficiency  Problem  Solved 

Tires  constitute  the  greatest  problem  of  truck  efficiency.  That 
problem  has  now  been  solved  by  Goodyear.  And  in  the  doing  of  it 
a  new  standard  has  been  set  in  truck  service. 

For  the  last  eight  years,  Goodyear  experts  have  been  concentrating  on  heavy 
service  truck  tires.  In  that  time  they  have  built  29  distinct  types.  For  one  type 
alone— the  191 5  Goodyear  S-V—  no  fewer  than  74  separate  tire  structures  have  been 
built  in  the  aim  for  perfection.  Each  new  structure  has  been  exhaustively  tested 
under  most  rigid  working  conditions.  Some  2100  tires  have  been  so  tested  and 
watched.  Development  has  kept  step  with  actual  known  requirements. 

The  result  of  this  eight-year  continuous  progress  is  our  1915  Goodyear  S-V 
Truck  Tire.  This  tire  marks  today's  finality  in  truck  tire  efficiency.  It  has  solved 
a  big  problem  for  concerns  that  want  to  get  the  most  out  of  their  trucks.  For 
owners  know  that  truck  efficiency  is  largely  a  matter  of  tire  efficiency. 


(jOODpYEAR 

AKRON.  OHIO 

S-V  Truck  Tires 


company  has  succeeded  in  cutting  down 
this  expense  from  4.9S  cents  in  1911  to 
3.13  cents  in  1912,  to  2.1  cents  in  1913.  and 
to  1.73  cents  in  1914,  is  a  story  for  which 
many  operators  of  delivery  wagons  would 
undoubtedly  be  glad  to  pay  good  money. 

“From  present  indications  it  would  wem 
as  if  motor-bus  traffic  in  New  York  City 
is  but  in  its  infancy,  if  a  single  company 
can  boast  of  more  than  eleven  ami  a 
quarter  million  passengers  in  the  course  of 
a  year.  During  the  yi-ar  ended  June  :t(), 
1914.  the  company  added  20  new  busses  to 
its  licet ,  bringing  the  total  number ^of  its 
passenger-carrying  vehicles  to  119;  in  mi¬ 
di  t  ion.  the  company  owns  0  non-revenue 
ears.  The  item  of  depreciation  has  hen 
handled  in  the  inspiring  way  which  has 
been  a  feature  of  the  company’s  business 
from  the  beginning.  Writing  off  1-36  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  equipment  each  month, 
its  whole  fleet  is  amort  i/.ed  in  three  years, 
and  as  nearly  70  of  the  company's  busies 
are  older  than  three  years  it  follows  that 
they  are  already  completely  paid  for  out 
of  the  profits  of  the  o|M-ration,  and  an* 
listed  in  the  assets  as  fully  paid  operating 
equipment.'  The  depreciation  charge  thU 
year  has  been  fixt  at  $53,795.70.  By  in¬ 
ference.  $107,591.52  is  still  to  Ik*  paid  on 
the  busses  now  in  use.  and  the  remainder  of 
the  $<>4-4.727  given  as  the  value  of  the  fleet 
is  completely  amortized. 

"  Among  the  assets  listed  is  an  item  which, 
perhaps,  shows  better  than  mere  words  that 
the  company  is  so  flush  with  money  that  it 
must  look  for  other  outlets  than  its  own 
equipment.  The  item  reads,  ‘$101,125 
miscellaneous  investments,’  and  a  foot-note 
explains  this  as  an  investment  of  the  eom- 
panv's  surplus  funds  in  $100,000  par  value 
of  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  <i  per  eent. 
notes,  which  were  |>urrhas«‘d  during  the 
fiscal  year." 

HORSF-S  AND  TRUCKS  AND  THF,  WAR 

The  demand  for  horses  for  use  in  the 
Euro|M*an  War  has  raised  exp**-tatioiut  of 
a  new  demand  for  motor-trucks  in  this 
country.  While  the  nuinlxr  of  homes  in 
America  has  been  estimated  at  alnnit 
20.000.000.  the  countries  engaged  in  war, 
except  Russia,  have  comparatively  small 
supplies,  for  which  many  have  already 
Ix-en  killed  or  disabled.  The  result  has 
ix-en  a  largo  demand  for  American  homes 
ami  mules.  Representatives  of  Gn-ut 
Britain,  France,  ami  Russia  have  plocixl 
many  orders  in  this  country.  In  a  single 
week  in  October  these  orders  are  said  to 
have  reached  20.000.  Prices  accordingly 
have  sharply  advanced.  When  the  war 
broke  out  the  price  was  $125  to  $150,  but 
in  some  parts  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
$270  has  since  lx*en  a  prevailing  price, 
while  even  larger  sums  have  Ihs-ii  paid 
elsewhere  for  homes  of  ?u|>crior  kinds.  An 
active  trade  in  horses  is  also  going  on  in 
Canada. 

I11  consequence  of  these  sales  of  horses 
for  Europe  it  is  believed  that  motor- 
vehicles  of  all  kinds — those  for  pleasure  as 
well  as  those  for  business — will  be  in  greater 
demand  here.  It  is  known  that  some 
owners  who  have  sold  their  horses  did  so 
with  the  intention  of  purchasing  trucks 
with  the  proceeds.  Another  contributory 
influence  will  be  the  European  demand  for 
our  surplus  oats  and  hay.  the  prices  of 
which  in  consequence  will  rise  still  further, 
and  hence  add  to  the  cost  of  keeping 
homes.  It  is  known  that  exports  of  oats 
from  July  1  to  Octolier  24  were  22,000,000 
bushels,  or  just  about  double  the  amount 
for  the  same  period  last  year.  It  is, 
therefore,  expected  that  motor-trucks,  and 
especially  delivery  wagons,  will  be  in  greater 
demand  than  ever  lwfore. 


See  These  Advantages 

Applied  in  five  to  ten  minutes.  No 
rights  or  lefts.  No  wedges,  flanges,  bolts 
or  Iktnds.  1915  Goodyear  S-V  Truck 
Tires  arc  pressed  on  the  wheel.  Go  on 
to  stay.  No  trouble  through  tires  work¬ 
ing  loose,  because  the  pressure  at  which 
they  are  applfi-d  exceeds  by  many  tons 
all  stress  or  strain  the  tire  can  ever  re¬ 
ceive  in  actual  use. 

Flat  treads.  Better  load  distribution, 
traction  and  wearing  quality.  Absence 
of  special  fastenings  means  a  lighter 
a ii< I  a  trouble- proof  tire. 

A  Rubber-and-Steel 
Welding 

The  steel  ba.se  is  a  corrugated  channel, 
to  which  is  vulcanised  a  layer  of  hard 
rubl»cr.  By  a  Goodyear  process,  the 
stcvl,  the  hard  rubber,  and  the  soft  rub¬ 
ber  tread  arc  welded  into  one  insepa¬ 
rable  unit. 


Remember  all  that  has  l>eon  done  in 
the  attainment  of  such  tire  perfection, 
efficiency  and  economy.  The  work  done 
by  the  men  in  the  Goodyear  Experi¬ 
mental  Department  in  the  development 
of  Goodyear  Tires  costs  us  $100,000  a 
year.  It  is  the  price  wc  pay  for  your 
insurance  of  tire  value. 

Reduce  Tire-Mile  Cost 

It  will  pay  to  ask  us  to  tell  you  of 
concerns  fusing  1915  Goodyear  S-V 
Truck  Tires,  and  how  they  have  re¬ 
duced  cost  per  tire-mile.  It  will  interest 
you  to  learn  how  those  concerns  are  sav¬ 
ing  equipment — the  load  the  driver's 
time  how  they  arc  keeping  trucks  in 
commission  day-in-and-day-out  by  using 
Goodyear  S-VTruck  Tires— today's  last 
word  in  truck  tire  supremacy. 

Writing  and  asking  questions  involve 
no  expense  or  obligation  on  your  part 
whatsoever.  Write  today. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  O. 

Maker*  of  Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  Automobile  Tire*  (2066) 
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BRANCHES: 

N~  York 

1800  BrotiJtfay 
Boiton 

660  B«»con  St. 
Ph*U<i«lptiia  • 
2314  Client  nut  Sf 


Suite  2107,  Wool  worth  Buildiof,  N.  Y. 

k  Store*  In  tiic  principal  citir*  — 


••Your  Ihr'i  Work"— 
•  book  we  thou  Id  like 
to  wmJ  you 


fki  • 


The  ideal  “Private  Secretary 

.Mont*  in  your  oilier,  aspiration  nrvrr  rscapoi  you.  It 
nuiy  he  1%  letter,  a  niruiontmltim  to  your  a&sisUnt,  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  a  teleplioiie  call,  or,  |>erlmpa.  n  tnctnonnsdum 
to  yourself  ii s  a  rmiitwlrr,  hut  the  Dictaphone  |*ets  it  all. 
instantly,  silrntly  ami  accurately. 

Your  train  of  thought,  your  flow  of  kuqruftK**  it  never  chilled,  never 
choked  by  the  consciou.MU'vi  of  the  stenojrmphfr’s  presence.  The 
Iiictaphoiic  never  asks  you  to  rrprat,  never  suggests  that  you  talk  slower 
when  you  wh*  enthusiastic  and  dictate  rapidly. 

And  your  left  cm  are  trnnwrilxtl  quicker,  better,  more  accurately 
and  at  lr*s  ml 

THE  DICTAPHONE 
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oremost 

in  stple,  design,  beaut?,  mechanism,  is  Rauch  &  Lang  repu¬ 
tation  v?here  electric  car  exclusiveness  prevails.  Expert 
engineering  of  the  highest  recognition  coupled  wHh  six$ 
]?ears  of  master  coach  building  gained  fhis  position. 

Convenience,  comfort,  luxur?,  refinement,  silence,  saferi?, 
enduring  satisfaction  are  qualities  experienced  fr?  even?  owner 
of  a  Rauch  and  Lang  Electric. 

Seven  new  models  each  for  a  demand — each  a  masterpiece. 
New  Catalog  showing  latest  models  sent  upon  application. 
Ample  daily  mileage — faster  than  the  law  allows. 

Xmas  Shipments  being  made. 

Dealers  in  all  principal  cities. 

<The  RAUCH  &  LANG  CARRIAGE  CO.  Cleveland 


BRANCHES: 

Cleveland 
611}  Superior  Ave. 
Mmneapoli* 

1*07  Harmon  PL 

Kaniet  Cit^ 
jyoi  Mam  Sc 


John  R.  K ust is.  at  a  convention  of  motor¬ 
truck  makers  in  Detroit  a  few  weeks  *ur". 
in  discussing  the  work  done  by  motor- 
vehicles  in  the  Eurojioan  War,  dorian*! 
that  the  armies  of  the  belligerent  st*t«~ 
now  have  in  use  more  than  250,000.  of 
which  more  than  100, (XX)  are  trucks,  miiih 
having  trailers  and  some  not.  Of  truck' 
the  German  Army  alone  has  nearly  75.tH*». 
The  Allies  were  recently  in  receipt  of 
additional  trucks  at  the  rate  of  250  a  week. 
Mr.  Kustis  showed  illustrations  of  trucks 
actually  in  use  at  the  front.  Some  wen 
on  battl«>-lields.  others  on  the  road  to 
l>at  tie-fields.  He  said  it  was  the  English 
who  first  used  motor- trucks  in  war;  this 
was  during  the  Boer  War.  These  truck- 
were  profiled  by  steam.  Italy  Afterward 
used  them  in  the  Tripolitan  War.  Then 
followed  Bulgaria,  whose  rapid  advano- 
toward  Constantinople  was  in  large  mea¬ 
sure  facilitated  by  the  use  of  motor-vehicles. 
The  Greeks  and  Servians  in  the  s*>cond 
Balkan  War  used  trucks  for  transportation 
purposes. 

GERMANY'S  AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY 

Much  interest  lias  Ims-ii  felt  in  automo¬ 
bile  circles  in  this  country  in  the  effects 
which  the  war  has  hail  on  automobile- 
factories  in  Germany,  especially  those 
producing  vehicles  most  in  n«**d  for  military 
purposes.  Very  little  authentic  news  has 
come  to  hand,  since  news  of  all  kinds  from 
Germany  has  Iwen  so  closely  supervised 
by  the  censor.  That  the  war  had  bad 
great  influence  on  the  industry  in  Germany 
was  assumed.  For  one  thing,  it  wa«  U- 
lieved  that  quite  one-half  of  the  total 
employees  of  autoinobilr-faetories  bad 
been  called  to  the  front.  To  what  extent 
the  output  of  the  companies  would  be 
affected  no  one  knew,  nor  was  it  known 
to  what  extent  military  orders  kept  the 
factories  busy.  In  Automobile  Tapir*,  how¬ 
ever.  appears  an  article,  based  on  an  article 
printed  in  the  AUgemrtne  Automobil  Zrt- 
luttg.  the  same  being  in  turn  baaed  on  a 
letter  to  automobile-manufacturers  asking 
for  information  as  to  the  exact  status  of 
their  operations,  orders,  and  prospects  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  months.  The  answers 
received  an*  declared  to  form  “a  valuable 
and  fairly  complete  picture  of  the  state  of 
the  industry  in  Germany  during  the  first 
half  of  October  this  year,  or  two  months 
after  war  began."  Following  are  items  in 
Automobile  Topic *  summary  of  the  original 
article: 

“Chief  among  the  troubles  confronting 
the  industry  are  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  importation  of  rublier  for  tin* 
and  the  transportation  of  raw  material*  in 
sufficient  Quantities  to  keep  up  manu¬ 
facturing  of  cars  ordered  by  the  military 
authorities  themselves,  not  counting  those 
for  private  customers.  Strange  to  say. 
the  much-talked-of ‘gasoline  problem 'has 
ceased  to  Is*  a  problem,  despite  the  vigorous 
assertions  of  the  British  rejsirts  telling 
all  about  the  shortage  of  gasoline.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  information  now  available. 
German  motorists  can  now  obtain  gasoline 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  alt  ho  for  the 
first  few  weeks  there  was  an  embargo  on  all 
gasoline,  placed  by  the  military  authorities 
as  a  sort  of  pro<*aution  and  to  give  the  arm' 
heads  an  opportunity  to  sort  of  'Wk 
things  over.'  The  now  almost  universal 
use  of  Im  ii7x>I  and  denatured  alcohol  in  all 
the  transport  trucks,  and  in  the  majority 
of  the  larger  touring-cars  uaed  in  the  army, 
has  rclea-ed  the  early  embargo  on  gasoline 
The  onlv  motors  in  which  gasoline  is  still 
absolutely  necessary  are  those  for  the  faster 
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aeroplanes.  The  older  Zrvptlm  air-ships 
are  using  benzol  and  alcohol,  while  some 
of j the  latest  art*  reliably  reported  to  ha\e 
been  fitted  with  Diesel  oil-burning  engin»*s. 

“As  might  be  expected,  manufacturer- 
whose  specialty  has  l*>t*n  the  production  of 
motor-trucks  are  rushed  with  work,  most 
of  them  working  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 
with  army  assistance,  ft ngineers  eonnecu-d 
with  military  headquarters  are  supervising 
the  manufaeture  of  army  vehieles  in  enor¬ 
mous  quantities.  Heavy  tractors,  three* 
and  five-ton  trucks,  trailers,  speeial  vehicles 
for  artny  use,  ambulances,  ammunition- 
wagons,  and  other  types  are  turned  out 
steadily  to  replace  those  destroyed  in 
battle  or  ruined  by  the  strenuous  work 
demanded  of  them.  Several  other  autonio- 
bilt-fnetories  have  l*-cn  taken  over  hv  tin* 
authorities  in  their  entirety  and  only  the 
most  trustworthy  workmen  have  lw*n 
retained.  Foreigners  of  many  nationalities 
have  lx>en  discharged,  and  in  these  plants 
there  is  going  on  work  the  exact  nature 
of  which  is  shrouded  in  mystery. 

“Orders  from  individuals  arc  pnu-tieally 
at  a  standstill  in  all  the  German  plants, 
and  no  sales  are  ex  pc  ted  until  the  end  of 
the  war.  Then,  indeed,  all  look  toward  an 
immense  boom  in  all  automobile  branches. 
Some  of  the  larg**st  manufacturers  have, 
in  addition  to  their  car-factories,  big  motor¬ 
cycle  and  bicycle  plants,  and  these,  it  is 
reported,  an*  working  to  capacity  for  both 
the  army  and  the  general  public.  Many 
whose  automobiles  have  been  comman¬ 
deered  by  the  milit&rv  authorities  have 
gone  back  to  the  bicycle.  an<l  others  have 

f>urchas»*d  motor-cycles  with  side  cars.  The 
lusiness  in  t  h»*se  is  st  ated  to  have  Ix-en  double 
that  of  the  same  two  months  last  year. 

"Not  a  single  automobile  company  in 
Germany,  with  the  exception  of  ’small-car ' 
makers,  has  an  unsold  cha-sis  in  its  fac¬ 
tory  or  salesrooms.  Every  finished  and 
semifinished  chassis  was  immediately  com¬ 
mandeered  by  the  army,  and  sp-cinl  work¬ 
men  wen*  rushed  to  the  plants  for  the 
purpose  of  building  ambulance  bodies,  field- 
kitchens,  and  ammunition-wagons  on  these 
chassis.  Completed  pleasure  cars  wen- 
taken  for  the  use  of  commanding  officers, 
as  scout-cars  and  for  the  transportation 
of  gcncntl  staff  officers  from  end  to  end  of 
the  imttlc-lines  in  the  east  and  the  west. 
Conservative  estimates  pla**e  the  numlM-r 
of  ears  with  special  army  or  commercial 
bodies  in  use  by  the  army  at 
including  tractors  for  guns  and  aeroplanes, 
and  nearly  10,000  motorlcss  trailers.  In 
addition  some  2T>,000  plcasun*  ears  have 
Is  cn  incorporated  in  tin*  army  equipment 
ami  arc  in  daily  use. 

"One  of  the  leading  German  automobile- 
manufacturers  states  that  the  influence  of 
the  war  on  the  automobile  industry  in 
Europe  will  be  felt  in  n  wav  that  will  open 
the  eyes  of  people  all  over  the  world.  He 
expects  a  demand  of  at  least  100,000  plea¬ 
sure  cars  from  Germany  alone,  as  soon 
as  the  war  is  over,  chiefly  of  the  small- 
ear  type,  easy  and  cheap  to  operate.  In 
order  to  produce  these  ears  in  a  reasonable 
time,  it  will  l»e  necessary  for  the  manu¬ 
facturers  expecting  a  share  in  this  business 
to  plan  for  mass  production  along  American 
lines.  He  thinks  the  time  of  individual 
work  for  the  discriminating  buyer  is  over 
and  will  not  return. 

“Economically  considered.  Germans  w-ill 
not  bo  able  to  spend  as  much  on  a  pleasure 
car  as  they  used  to.  and  the  cheap  small 
ear  is  the  necessary  outcome.” 

MOTOR-BUSES  THAT  HAVE  BEEN 
USED  IN  THE  WAR 

Practically  all  the  motor-buses  which 
had  Ihtoiuc  such  familiar  sights  in  Paris 
and  London  were  taken  by  the  French 
and  English  Governments  for  the  transpor- 

OKEAT  IIKAHsHKI.no  W  ATER 
SOf  the  rot*  of  •!*  *!■*•  •Coppered  bottle* 


TRUCKS 


A  fleet  of  twenty -five  Federal  Truck*  carries  l  ncle  Sam's  mail 
from  the  nuin  post  office  to  various  substations  in  New  York  City. 

The  demands  of  this  sen  ior  are  very  exacting  there  can  be 
no  delays — the  mail  must  be  delivered  on  time,  regardless  of 
traffic  conditions. 

Dependability,  economy,  and  efficiency  are  qualities  that  are 
built  into  every  Federal  and  arc  largely  responsible  for  the  use  of 
Federalized  Transportation  in  so  many  lines  of  business. 

Some  of  the  largest  users  of  Motor  Trucks  have  bought 
Federal  Fleets  and  in  addition  to  their  widely  spread  use  in 
America— Federal  Motor  Trucks  are  gi\ing  splendid  service  in 
over  twenty  foreign  countries. 

The  I  edcr.il  transportation  engineering  department  has  some 
very  illuminating  facts  gained  from  the  use  of  Federal  Trucks  in 
many  lines  of  trade. 

Your  own  haulage  problem  has  undoubtedly  been  solved  in 
some  locality  by  the  Federal— it  will  pay  you  to  write  us. 

Federal  Motor  Truck  Company 

108  Leavitt  Street 

Detroit  Michigan 


“Navajo  Cozymox”  Right  from  the  Indian  Country 

An  Ideal  Xmm  Gift  for  Girl*  and  Boya,  Men  and  Women 

Mede  in  u/n*  *tyb»  mm  u*rd  by  Southwestern  |rui>*n*  te*  y-,  n  • 

hundred*  of  year*.  He  .cud  lather  i«  I- h*d.  C OZVmOX  rTtCeS 

Well  n»«A#r  comfort*:.  «*  Wnr  like  Iron-St  >tch*d  wuh  _  ,  ,  f  ^ 

b*wt  rrode  Corttcelli  »ilk.  Ln*d  with  hrmvv  fe  t  matting—  Bahia  .  I  te  5,  pirtqJ  $1  00 
"Comfy**  io  winter- Slip  *>n  |n<J  off  r*.i'y  lot-'orro  i  g  QiUfe  t,  0  N  9.  "  1  ?S 

to  the  flit,  t  color*,  ttrown.  Grey  end  Green.  bieuderd  dnmt'  »ad  V««du‘  10  N  I  “  ISO 

e*,  run  yH'din.'.iils,  "  i  ts 

Very  Popular— a  Great  Bargain  l«T  mi  U 4*t\  6  te  9  "  2  00 

Bred*™*  done  b  j  net  ire  !»  <!_**  •  end  Mriiciai .  Sent  ■wt Em  U>t«.  10  411“  2. 25 
prejm  <!  <  erefully  peeked.  We  w  .1  rrf  »rr  *t>y  pelr  that 
tear*  If  returned  within  l  day*  Whm  or«Wrin*  etete  »ii<* 
end  eoUirthiind.  If  aert  t  lee«ve*l  Pereel  post  -Sc 
extro.  ()H*tb  hiled  prompt,  j.  Kernel  ty  i>-jik  i>ralt  or 
Money  Order  to 

JOHN  LEE  CLARKE,  INC. 

Albuquerque*  New  Mexico  J- 

Smm.i /.*  rRKR  h  ^  t  *■ '  /y  71 

.Vai^.v  A*bp  —  T**  l.'ti  *  «.  *i  yj 
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tat  ion  of  troops  and  supplies  to  the  front 
in  the  present  war.  In  taking  soldiers  to 
ports  of  embarkation  England  employed 
about  20.000  vehicles,  while  others  were 
used  to  transport  supplies.  The  conditions 
of  war  have  made  it  possible  for  these 
trucks  to  be  loaded  on  the  going  trip  with 
men  and  food  and  on  the  return  trip  with 
wounded.  R.  Douglas- Vickers  writes  of 
these  matters  in  England  in  The  Commer¬ 
cial  Vehicle: 

"Within  twenty-four  hours  after  decla¬ 
ration  of  war  against  Germany  by  Great 
Britain,  one  of  the  biggest  motor-car  camps 
on  r«*<*ord  wa*  concentrated  at  a  British 
port  of  eml>arkation.  There  was  a  general 
call  to  arms  of  tall  types  of  motor-vehicles, 
including  motor-trucks  subsidized  by  the 
Government,  motor-omnibuses  from  Ix»n- 
don,  and  all  ty|>es  of  passenger-vehicles. 
Ut>  to  this  time  1,000  busses  have  Is-en 
taken  from  the  streets  of  I»ndon  and  fitted 
with  bodies  suitable  for  ambulance  and 
transport  work." 

W.  F.  Bradley  discusses  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  as  affecting  the  French  Army,  which, 
within  a  month  after  the  war  isgnn.  had 
al»out  70, (XMi  motor-vehicles  in  use: 

“What  mobilization  by  motor-vehicle 
means  in  France  was  l>est  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that,  within  ten  minutes  of  the 
publication  of* the  mobilization  orders  by 
the  Government,  soldiers  had  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  the  motor  delivery  vans  owned 
by  the  Paris  dry -goods  ston-s.  Within  an 
hour  of  the  mobilization  notice  1.1(H)  of  the 
motor-buses  were  taken  off  the  streets  of 
the  city  and  were  on  their  way  to  the 
eastern  frontier  where  the  Germans  were 
concentrating. 

“The  case  of  the  Paris  omnibuses  is  in¬ 
teresting.  The  entire  service  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  company  holding  a  monopoly, 
there  being  a  contract  whereby  the  whole 
of  the  vehicles  shall  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  military  authorities  the  instant 
the  mobilization  decree  is  sent  out.  Most 
of  the  drivers  of  these  vehicles  an-  men 
eligible  for  military  service.  Every  French¬ 
man  carries  a  military  pass-book  in  which 
are  instructions  as  to  where  he  must  1h» 
on  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth 
dav  of  mobilization.  To  get  the  full 
fighting  force  together  requires  twenty  days, 
th«-  most  valuable  units  going  first  and  the 
older  men  up  to  forty-eight  years  of  age 
on  the  last  days.  Thus  a  motor-bus  driver 
who  had  to  serve  with  his  bus  simply 
finished  the  journey  he  was  making  ami 
then  drove  straight  to  his  depot.  From 
that  moment  he  was  a  soldier. 

“According  to  the  scheme  which  was 
introduced  five  or  six  years  ago,  the  Paris 
omnibuses  are  transformable  into  meat- 
wagons.  The  windows  are  taken  out  and 
replaced  by  fine  wire-gauze  screens,  a 
door  of  similar  material  is  fitted,  the  seats 
removed,  and  the  existing  hand-rails  are 
fitted  with  hooks  to  receive  quarters  of 
U*ef.  A  special  floor  is  laid,  tnis  having 
a  linoleum  covering  allowing  the  interior 
to  be  washed  out  with  a  hose  or  buckets 
of  water.  In  common  with  nil  other 
motor-vehicles,  the  busses  are  made  to 
receive  hammocks  for  carrying  wounded 
soldiers.  It  is  just  as  important  that 
wounded  men  should  be  removed  from 
the  fighting-line  with  rapidity  as  tlmt 
food  should  be  brought  up  to  them  with 
regularity.  Thus,  after  coming  up  with 
food,  the  motor-vehicles  must  take  back 
all  men  who  have  become  useless  as 
fighting  units.  Another  use  to  which 
these  busses  are  being  put  is  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  troops  to  points  at  which  it 
is  desired  to  make  a  quick  attack.  The 
busses  can  average  fifteen  miles  an  hour 
over  ordinary  roads;  each  one  cam  carry  forty 
men.  Thus  with  fifty  busses  it  is  possible 
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An  Overwhelming  Demand 

C.  The  New  Moon  Six-40  has  taken  dealers,  and  buyers 

who  have  seen  it,  by  storm,  on  lines,  features  and  price.  Our 

dcaliTs  have  kept  us  swamped  with  orders  since  the  new  model  has  been  out,  but 
we’ve  now  increased  our  capacity  to  supply  the  tremendous  demand.  The  new 
Six-40  can  truly  be  termed  the  season'*  sensation. 

Increase  in  Sales  of  Over  46% 

C  Jtist  proof,  our  season  of  1015  models  (three  months  to  date) 
shows  the  remarkable  increase  of  46  per  cent. 

New  Moon  Six-40 

is  a  wonderful  car  at  a  wonderful  price.  Study  the 
photographs  shown  —  they’ve  not  lieen  retouched-  Don’t  they 
display  just  the  gracefulness  and  sturdiness  that  you  want  ?  Think  of  its  hav¬ 
ing  a  6-cylinder,  3J»jx5  Continental  engine  (unit  power  plant) — the  motor  they 
all  take  their  hats  off  to.  1915  Delro  hlectric  Lighting,  Starting  (new  one-wire 
system)  and  Ignition  with  automatic  spark  advance  —  the  system  dial's  the 
standard  of  all.  .  _  #  __ 

A  Few  of  the  Many  New  reatureN: 

ItreamllM  fe»4y.  F Rear  Ail*.  Crow*  Wndmn . 

CMrtlMal.l  I  %—  •***•),  Dry  Plata ,  Mulllpla  Dlaa  44  Inch  L*|  R»am  In  froal  lari. 

Dalca  Klaelrla  %tmrMm%.  Ll*hll»a  Clulch.  Fall  Va»tll*ti«a  mm4  Hal*  Vlala«i 

mm4  lyaltlaa  IpM  {*—  Oaa-Man  T«f  allti  Calllaa  WlniUM.H. 

CiirialM.  Ill -Inch  Whaal  ■ 

Latl  Drive,  Caatar  Caatral.  llawarl  Vac  a  ana  P—4.  94x4  Q.  O.  T I  re  a — axlra  rin. 

—  in  fart  every  possible  thin*  in  the  way  of  equipment  and  appointments  that  makes  for  easy 
driving,  certainty  of  operation  and  lasting  comfort. 

C  the  car  at  the  Moon  driller's  show  room  — el- 
amine  it  —  ride  in  it.  Then  you'll  understand  why  II  I 
one  of  t!ic  lx-.it  and  fastest  netting  cars. 

C  Should  It  hapjvn  tint  there  Is  no  Moon  dealer  in  your  city,  write  us  and  we’ll  «re  that  yon 
get  literature  that's  complete  as  a  pcr*uuaJ  examination. 

Moon  Motor  Car  Company,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

Five  Passenger 

$1575 

Two  Extra  Folding  Seats  $25 
Additional.  Fully  Equipped, 
Including  New  L>clco  System. 


Digitized  by  Google 
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the  electric  car  under  routine  condi¬ 
tions  was  a  long  period  of  trials  and 
growing  discomfiture  with  the  gasoline 
machine,  according  to  officials  of  the 
company. 

“Among  the  several  considerations  argu¬ 
ing  in  favor  of  the  electric  were  its  simple 
construction,  entailing  easy  replacement 
of  |>arts  ami  therefore  long-drfcmsl  ol*s*»- 
leseenee;  its  smoothness  and  silence  of 
oi>eration:  its  cleanliness,  lw*lh  in  wn ice 
and  in  the  garage:  and,  finally.  it«  probable 
economy.  In  one  respect  the  toxical* 
company  failed  to  eulist  the  indorsement 
of  the  electric-vehicle  maniifacturer.  While 
several  were  ready  to  supply  cnb>.  none 
was  prepared  to  offer  a  true  taxicab.  In 
every  case  the  specifications  offered  called 
for  a  modified  pleasure  ear. 

“In  the  conviction  tliat  a  modified 
pleasure  car  would  not  serve  the  purpose, 
therefore,  the  taxicab  company  hired  an 
engineer  and  proc*x*ded  to  develop  a 
machine  of  its  own  that  should  be  a  taxicab 
from  the  ground  up.  The  resulting  vehicle 
is  in  a  sense  a  gasoline-car  chassis  with  an 
eloetrie-tiowor  plant,  having  lint,  semi- 
elliptic  front  springs,  three-quarter  «>lliptic 
rears,  and  a  full-lloating  rear  axle  with 
prest-steol  housing. 

“Considering  that  the  design  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  seven  years'  experience  in  taxi¬ 
cab  operation,  it  is  perhaps  significant 
that  the  driver  sits  on  the  right.  The 
steering  is  by  a  largo  wheel,  ami  two 
control  levers  are  mounted  beneath  it  on 
the  steering  column;  that  on  the  right 
for  driving,  while  the  other  is  merely  a 
cut-out  and  reverse  switch.  The  motor  is 
mounted  under  the  waist  of  the  chassis 
and  drive*!  through  a  long  propeller-shaft 
••quipped  with  universal  joint*.  The  bat¬ 
tery  is  divided,  one  section  being  under 
a  wide  and  low  sloping  bonnet  in  front 
and  the  other  section  under  the  driver's 
seat.  The  body  is  a  roomy,  low-hung 
limousine,  with  plenty  of  glass,  wide 
doors,  and  comfortable  seats  for  two  or 
four  passengers.  The  low,  sloping  over¬ 
hang  of  the  roof  in  front  is  a  character¬ 
istic  of  the  Detroit  taxicab  IkmIics  and 
is  designed  to  afford  protection  for  the 
driver  w  all  weathers. 

"The  cost  for  charging  current  at  the 
thrc«‘-ecnt  rate,  which  the  company  is  now- 
paying,  works  out  at  something  under  one 
cent  a  mile.  When  operating  a  larger 
equipment  the  expectation  is  that  current 
can  he  obtained  at  one  cent  a  kilowatt- 
hour.  thereby  reducing  the  energy  cost 
proportionately.  It  is  also  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  charging  plugs  can  he  instated  at 
all  regular  stands,  so  that  whenever  neces¬ 
sary  the  batteries  can  be  boosted  while  the 
cabs  are  idle  and  without  returning  to  the 
garage. 

"C  omparison  of  the  total  operating  cost 
of  the  experimental  cab  with  that  of  the 
gasoline  equipment  is  hardly  (tossihle  un¬ 
der  existing  circumstances,  altho  the 
book  figures  show  an  advantage  for  the 
electric  as  matters  now  stand.  To  charge 
the  electric  with  its  pro-rata  slum*  of  the 
overhead  that  is  mainly  involved  in  main¬ 
taining  the  worn-out  gasoline  machines, 
however,  would  be  unfair.  General  Mana¬ 
ger  Scriminger,  therefore,  prefers  to  base 
his  estimate  for  ultimate  comparison  on  a 
basis  somewhat  as  follows: 


within  sixty  minutes  to  bring  up  2.000  men 
with  quick-firing  guns  to  any  point  within 
a  radius  of  fifteen  miles.  According  to 
reports  received  from  the  fighting-line, 
some  deadly  work  has  been  done  by  means 
of  the  rapid  movement  of  troop*  in 
motor-buses. 

"All  the  Paris  busses  are  of  French  con¬ 
struction.  No  foreign  accessories  are  al¬ 
lowed:  thus  the  magnetos  are  built  in 
France,  the  carbureters  are  of  French 
construction,  and  the  tires  are  from  various 
French  concerns.  The  motors  have  four 
cylinders  of  4.9  bv  o..r>  inches  boro  and 
stroke,  and  are  placed  under  the  driver's 
feet;  a  three-spe<*d  gear-box  is  fitted,  and 
drive  is  by  shaft  and  lievel.  without  torque 
or  radius  rods.  Benzol  is  the  fuel  generally 
used,  altho  the  motors  are  oupahlo  of  run¬ 
ning  on  gasoline  and  alcohol  without  any 
carbureter  adjustment.  ('ooling  is  by 
thermo-siphon  through  a  circular,  coil- 
tube  radiator  having  a  fan  in  the  center 
of  the  tubes. 

"A  few  hours  before  the  order  of  mobili¬ 
zation  was  issued  and  two  days  before 
the  formal  declaration  of  war,  an  order 
was  issued  forbidding  the  exportation 
of  motor-vehicles,  parts,  fuel,  and  oils. 
Knough  is  known  of  the  French  organ¬ 
ization  to  make  a  fairly  accurate  estimate 
of  the  number  of  motor-vehicles  in  use 
with  the  French  Army  at  the  present 
moment.  K ven  the  authorities  can  not  do 
more  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  only 
when  the  war  bus  come  to  a  close  and 
the  hill  has  to  In-  paid  that  accurate 
figures  will  l>e  obtainable.  Thu  following 
is  the  list: 
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Christmas  Gifts  From  Peacock’s 

KntlffY  both  Ujo  giver  anil  the  recipient 
The  l*nooek  name,  over  three-quarter* 
of  *  century  old.  U  a  guarantee  of  qual¬ 
ity  which  every  one  recognize*-  Our 
224  twite  illustrated  citato*  Is  Pill  of 
gift  miKgrstions.  Send  today  for  tills 
IssiK  ami  details  of  our  moncy-hark 
_  guarantee.  _ _ 


Paswngcr-cur*  of  all  typra . 

Motor-omnibuxc* . 

Army  trucks . . . 

Knur- wheel-drive  tractors . 

Search-light  vehicles . 

\Ylrvl>-Mx-teliKra|>hy  vehicles . 

Water-trucks  anil  various  special  vehicles 


“The  work  undertaken  by  these  trucks 
is  the  carrying  of  provisions  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  from  the  general  stores  to  the  troops 
on  the  fighting-lino.  Their  value  in  this 
connection  is  enormous,  for  they  are  able 
to  operate  from  a  base  50  to  (it)  miles 
from  the  advance  posts,  making  the 
outward  trip  early  each  morning,  return¬ 
ing  in  the  afternoon  and  loading  up  ready 
to  start  out  again  the  next  morning.  Fed 
by  motor-trucks,  the  troops  are  no  longer 
hampered  in  their  movements  by  the 
inability  of  the  commissariat  to  get  food 
to  them  with  rapidity." 
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ELECTRIC  TAXICABS 

After  tests  extending  over  four  months, 
during  which  promising  results  were 
obtained,  a  company  in  Detroit  has  under¬ 
taken  to  put  out  eleven  electric  taxicabs 
to  replace  twelve  obsolete  gasoline  cabs. 
Eventually  it  intends  to  use  electric  cabs  to 
replace  its  entire  equipment  of  175  gasoline 
vehicles.  Better  and  more  regular  service 
is  expected.  Moreover,  it  has  been  shown 
that  tiny  can  be  o|>erated  at  a  saving  of 
al»out  one-third.  Following  an-  other  items 
from  Automobile  Topic n  in  regard  to 


$10.00 


Driver**  ***«•*  (*li<linjc  scale  tui***!  un 

per  dlevn  ralkmgr) . . 

Dcpmiatkm . 

Ti n*  . . 

Overhead  and  repair*.  .  .  . 

Energy,  at  cent*  per  kilo* act- hour.. . 

Total  coat  of  operation .  .  .  . . .  1 


“The  experiment,  which  is  attracting  a 
deal  of  attention  in  electrical  circles,  is 
unique  in  that  it  is.  so  far  as  is  known, 
the  first  instance  in  which  tin  operating 
company  has  embarked  on  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  electric  vehicles  after  an  extended 
experience  with  gasoline  machines.  It 
was  undertaken  only  after  careful  delib- 
eration,  and  following  an  investigation 
of  what  the  regular  producers  of  electrics 
were  prepared  to  do  in  the  way  of  providing 
rah  equipment.  Leading  up  to  the  de¬ 
termination  to  study  the  performance  of 
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“Which  leaves  a  fair  margin  for  general 
expenses  not  included  in  the  overhead  a- 
well  as  for  go  und  come  in  the  estimate! 
figures.  *  If  we  can  not  bring  it  under  JO 
cents  a  mile,  I  shall  he  very  much  sur¬ 
prized.’  is  his  conclusion." 


Tress  Ci.a«  l.i- 
pr|  Huln  l**k 
niB»r>€  tUTYKCl. 
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Times  have  changed  — 

Modern  woman,  too,  aita  at  the 
wheel  — but  ahe  i*  emancipated 

woman. 

It  ia  no  longer  the  wheel  of  labor  — 
but  the  wheel  of  progress  snd 
luxury. 

With  the  touch  of  her  finger  upon 
this  new  magic  wheel  ahe  com¬ 
mands  the  speed  of  the  wind,  the 
power  of  a  score  of  horses,  the 
white  radiance  that  lights  her 
way  ahead 

And,  the  taming  of  these  mighty 
forces,  their  application  to  liua 
modern  wheel,  their  perfect  re* 
sponse  to  the  will  and  hamf  of 
modern  woman  — 

This  b  what  Delco  hat  done?* 
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HY  don’t  you  use  Old  Hampshire  Bond  for  your  business  cor¬ 
respondence?"  When  you  ask  a  man  who  uses  ordinary  sta¬ 
tionery  that  question  the  usual  answer  is  either,  (l)  "Really, 
1  don’t  know  why  ‘they’  don’t,"  or  (2)  ‘‘My  business  will  not 
warrant  it.”  tjToo  many  business  men  consider  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  their  letters  with  absolute  indifference.  They  do  this  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  their  letters  are  their  representatives  who  make  the  most 
frequent  calls  on  their  customers  or  clients.  <lO!d  Hampshire  Bond  is  the 
Standard  Paper  for  business  stationery.  It  is  made  of  new  white  rags,  hand 
selected  and  loft  dried.  Thousands  of  substantial  business  firms  use  it  ex¬ 
clusively,  because  they  find  it  is  the  kind  of  paper  which  expresses  subtly, 
yet  forcibly,  the  standards  of  their  business.  There  is  a  crackle  of  quality 
about  a  letter  written  on  Old  Hampshire  which  cannot  be  mistaken. 

•I  Although  it  ia  auch  good  paper,  it  may  surprise  you  to  know  it  will  coat  only  1/10  to  1/20 
of  a  cent  more  per  letter  than  the  paper  you  are  now  using.  A  aeries  of  five  letters,  at  the 
very  least,  coats  you  25  cents  (for  your  stenographer's  time  and  postage).  On  Old  Hampshire 
Bond  the  cost  would  not  be  more  than  25 to  cents — you  have  paid  to  cent  (2*)  to  insure 
the  efficiency  of  your  five  letters.  If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  Old  Hampshire 
Bond,  write  ua  on  your  present  letterhead  and  ask  for  our  “B<K>k  of 
Specimens’’ — a  book  assembled  and  bound  up  to  interest  business  men. 

HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  COMPANY 

SOUTH  HADLEY  FALLS.  MASS. 

THE  ONLY  PAPER  MAKERS  IN  THE  WORLD 
MAKING  BOND  PAPER  EXCLUSIVELY 


Yours  u  much  at  your  neighbors. 
You  can  HELP  so  eatily  and  so 
mmcA — with  Red  Cross  Christmas 
Seals.  For  every  lied  Cross  Seal  you 
use  lightens  tho  load  of  someone 
afflicted  withctmiumpttoo-letsina  ray 
of  hope  and  welcome  relief  in  the  long 
fight  with  the  dread  "whit*  plague." 

Pot  Red  Cross  Christmas  Seals 

m— **•<*  ••  •"R”1* 

ia*  ie.r  i  ti*  mm.  aw  •  MA 

1  nr*** *Trm« 

ia  Am— tu4  Cum  "  .  IK  Co  •—  «• 


Somrone  must  do  tho 
Acientific  experimenting— 

If  j«h»  md*  lo  have  carl-m  wpf-r  that  Mill  do 
lu  AlBMMei  Ituoorpnitilr  dfiirgu*  work  and 
fulfill  iu 

CARBON  PAPER 


cicAf  MC  jrusi 

Al  at  •li'  fitf. 

Writ*  /vpir  for  SampU  Shrrt  —  FREE 
F  WEBSTER  CO. 


CURRENT  POETRY 


ALICE  MEYXELL  has  written  a  war- 
poem.  And,  as  might  be  expected  of 
a  writer  so  broad  in  her  sympathies  and  so 
general  in  her  appeal,  it  is  a  poem  which, 
while  definitely  of  and  for  England,  ia  no 
narrow  utterance  of  national  hate.  If  poets 
will  continue  to  sing  of  this  war.  they  will 
do  well  to  take  this  poem  for  their  model, 
instead  of  the  rimed  invectives  which  have 
appeared  by  the  hundred  during  the  last 
three  months.  “Summer  in  England*' 
ap|>eared  in  the  London  Timet. 

SUMMER  IN  ENGLAND,  1914 

Hr  Auck  Metneix 

On  London  fell  a  clearer  light: 

Caressing  |H-nriUf  of  tho  tun 
Defined  the  distance*.  tho  white 
llounw  transfigured,  one  by  ono. 

The  “long,  unlovely  street”  lmiM-arlod. 

O  what  a  sky  ha®  walk**!  the  world  1 

Most  happy  year!  And  out  of  town 
The  hay  was  prosperous,  and  tho  wheat: 

The  silken  harvest  cllmlw*!  the  down. 

Moon  arter  moon  w&»  heavenly  sweet, 
Stroking  the  bread  within  the  sheaves. 

Looking  twlxt  apples  and  their  leaves. 

And  while  thU  rose  made  round  her  cup. 

The  armies  died  convulsed;  and  wtwu 
This  chaste  young  Hllvcr  sun  went  up 
Softly,  a  thousand  ahattcccd  men. 

One  wet  corruption,  heaped  the  plain. 

After  a  league-long  throb  of  pain. 

Flower  following  tender  flower,  and  hints. 

And  berries,  and  benignant  skies 
Made  thrive  the  serried  flock*  ami  herds — 
Yonder  are  men  shot  through  the  eyes. 

And  children  crush!.  Love,  hide  thy  fa» 

From  man  s  unpardonable  race. 

A  REPLY 

Who  *ald  •*  No  man  hath  greater  love  Mian  this 
To  die  to  sitvc  his  friend”  ? 

So  these  have  loved  us  all  unto  the  end 
Ohki  thou  no  more.  O  thou  unsacriAoedl 
The  soldier  dying  dins  upon  a  kiss. 

The  very  kiss  of  Christ. 

Here  in  a  peculiarly  American  war- poem, 
which  we  take  from  the  Memphis  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal.  America  has  l**t*n  milt'd  a 
melt ing-pot,  but  this  great  war  shows  that 
the  various  metals  are  not  as  yet  abso¬ 
lutely  fused.  Miss  Kennedy's  theme  sure¬ 
ly  is  lit  for  poetic  treatment,  and,  except 
for  the  use  of  tho  “poetic0  form  “'neath/' 
her  lines  an*  forceful. 

/the  CALL  TO  THE  COLORS 

By  Saha  Beaumont  Kennedy 

Like  the  nNxis  of  wind-flowers.  lightly  Mown 
On  vagrant,  tripling  breeze. 

They  are  mturwl  whir  throughout  our  land  — 
Alima  from  over  tho  wa 
They  fame  from  the  crowded  fatlitrlanda 
To  share  In  our  broader  sphere. 

And  they  built  their  ncata  and  rawed  their  brood* 
Through  many  a  changing  year. 

Hut  a  vibrant  cry  route,  unaware 
From  over  the  created  wave — 

The  voice  of  the  warring  motherlanda 
('ailing  their  children  to  save; 

-On  our  grain-grown  field.  War  plants  Its  gun. 

And  lights  lu  torch  on  the  crag. 

Wc  msil  you.  sons  In  the  Other  l -and*, 

Come  I >ack  and  light  for  the  flag?” 

And  deep  In  each  listener’s  heart  then*  stlra 
A  memory  that  has  slept 
'Neath  blush  of  bloasom  ami  pallor  of  snowi 
While  the  years  have  onward  crept; 
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And  be  ami  in  a  flash  hi*  native  hut. 

Where  the  for  roan' a  banner*  float — 

And  hr’*  German  again,  or  French,  or  Slav 
At  thrill  of  a  huglcvnoU*! 

For  a  nun  may  wander  irm«  the  world 
And  dwell  neath  a  stranger*  *ky. 

But  rht*  call  of  the  blood  will  deavf  ail  space 
When  it  cornea  In  a  battle-cry: 

And  the  neat  he  built  and  the  brood  be  narwl 
Are  left  to  an  alien  flag 
W  hile  lie  luma  him  home,  with  hia  *oul  aflame. 
To  die  fur  a  dlken  rag. 


There  were  many  lovely  things  in  Miss 
Amelia  Josephine  Burr’s  "The  Roadside 
Kin*/*  published  two  years  ago.  But  her 
new  book.  "In  Deep  IMiutV  (George  H. 
Doran  Company),  is  better  than  its  prede¬ 
cessor.  Some  of  the  poems  in  it  have  the 
gaudy  which  only  youth  ran  express;  some 
have  the  intensity  of  enduring  passion. 
All  of  them  show  brilliant  eraflsmanship 
amlrellm-t  a  sensitive  and  accomplished  per¬ 
sonality.  Here  follows  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  her  skill,  in  these  eight  lines 
that  will  not  let  themselves  l>c  forgotten: 

A  MINOR  POET 

Bt  Amelia  Joskphixk  Bran 

The  firefly.  fltck'-rlnfc  about 

In  busy  height  new*  near  and  far. 

Let*  not  his  little  lamp  go  out 
Because  lie  can  not  la*  a  star. 

He  only  Meek*.  the  hour  In*  lives. 

Bravely  hla  liny  part  to  play. 

And  all  IiIm  I  wing  flrecly  givtw 

To  make  a  manner  evening  gay. 

Where  Boren  may  1m*  it  is  ditlieult  to 
say.  But  so  gay  and  joyous  a  place  is 
pictured  in  the  following  lines  that  we 
cannot  but  hope  some  day  to  find  it. 
Without  doubt  ils  Imppy  citizens  should 
crown  Miss  Burr  their  laureate. 

IN  BOZEN  OF  A  SUNDAY 

Bt  Amkua  Joucpiiinr  Hnut 

In  Hozrn  uf  a  Sunday,  the  air  In  gay  with  chiming. 
In  Hie  valley  full  of  l*lfri«w  every  clapper  U 

affwlng ; 

Bell-song  and  blrd-oonjc,  each  with  each  In  riming 
In  Down  of  a  .Sunday,  when  the  hill*  are  glad 
with  spring. 

In  Boren  of  a  Sunday,  between  the  wall*  of  n»Mw 
That  bonier  merry  Talfter  with  maiiyoolorrd 
sweet. 

Children  are  gayer  ami  sweeter  than  the  pn*1cM. 
And  they  drown  the  river  *  chatter  with  the 
patter  of  their  feet.  ^ 

The  hoy*  and  girl*  go  walking,  when 
gartevr*  thutlilng, 

Her  rym  are  cm  the  mount aln-iwak*,  but  little 
does  he  rare 

For  blush  of  the  hills  when  In*  mi-*  hi*  sweet¬ 
heart  blushing. 

Or  for  sunset  on  the  urns**  when  he  can  *•**  It 
on  her  liair. 

The  little  feet,  play-weary,  stumble  homeward  all 
around  tls-m. 

For  a  rlilll  steal*  down  the  valley  a*  the  gold  to 
sliver  gleam*; 

Shy  cling  of  hand*,  a*  a  touch  unseen  had  lx  mini 
them. 

And  hi*  eyes  are  full  of  tenderness,  and  hem  an* 
full  of  dreams 

In  Bozen  of  a  Sunday,  when  thr  hill*  an*  glad  with 
spring. 

Since  the  three  golden  volumes  of 
"Songs  from  Vagabondin'*  won  tin*  world’s 
heart,  American  poets  have  sung  but  littl  • 
of  the  Romany  |>atteran.  But,  as  this 
poem  shows,  the  open  road  is  as  alluring 


Remember — You  Sit  Right 
Over  the  Wheels 


Whin  you  consider  that  the  ikimuigcr*  in  the  tonneau  arc 
directly  over  ihe  wheels  it  is  apparent  how  important  a  fea¬ 
ture  arc  the  spring*. 

Riding  comfort  can  only  lie  attained  by  equipping  your  car 
with  the  right  springs,  not  too  llexible,  not  too  stiff,  yet  strong 
riKMjgh  for  perfect  security, 

Detroit  Springs  arc  especially  designed  for  the  |jarticulur  car 
upon  which  they  are  to  lx*  Used. 

Our  engineers  divide  ufxm  the  composition  of  the  steel,  the 
niimlaT  and  thh  knedof  the  leaves  and  the  exact  temperature 
of  the  three  heat  treatments.  These  specifications  determine 
hardnes .  flexibility  and  resilience  to  a  certainty,  and  the 
finished  spring  is  tested  to  prove  every  quality. 

Detroit  Springs  Are  Guaranteed  for  Two  Years 

An  exclusive  feature  that  furthiT  adds  to  their  riding 
comfort  is  the  self dubrira ting  cups.  Near  the  end  of  each 
leaf  is  a  cup  filled  with  a  lonjj- lived  lubricant  that  pre¬ 
vents  squeaking  and  reduces  friction. 

Look  for  Detroit  Springs 

on  your  nrxt  car.  You  who  sit  over  the  wheels  will  ex-  J 
l  pcricnce  comfort  in  riding  that  will  repay  you.  J 

1  Write  for  the  interesting  book — “From  tfu*<  ho  to  the  1 
I  Motor  far.**  You  will  licamuzed  to  learn  what  care  and 
B  at curat  v  an*  involved  in  the  making  of  a  perfect  spring.  Cj 

In  Detroit  Steel  Products  Co. 

^  2240  East  Grand  Boulevard  Detroit,  MicKiiftn  I 

ft\\  _  RF.  SI  LI  K  NT  If  l 


^  -selpTubrica 


Cyclopedia  '! PHOTOGRAPHY 


For  th*  Amateur. 
Scientific  Student, 

EVERYTHING  ASOUT 
-  PHOIOGRAFHY  IN  A  Nl/TSHELL 

A  f  rroC  enryc loc*-dftc  work  covrHn* 
the  wh»4e  field  of  pbota*raj»hlc  knowledge 
ami  practise.  Tbe  create* l  book  In  tbe  enure 
fWrl.S  itl  (ihotofTspluc  Ulrrstare — tlir  ir.»jH  ol  the 
n)o  irnilloo  of  many  ram.  roch  having  opens  I  k  rural 
e  !*e  of  bi*  own  ;>ar  u«  uUr  branch  Your  outfit— your 
•t<j<lio — your  factnrv.  ».  Incomplete  If  you  do  not 
P- t**S  ail  in*li»*lve  work  It*  alphabetical 
arrangement  auionuitir wily  votvea  every  problem  «»f 
l  U»tugraphJc  pra>:ti*r,  eiirmietry.  etc-  etc. 

I  *rir  Ouario.  (noth,  about  IW  Larfr  Double 

FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  - 


•he  Professional,  tbe  Manufacturer,  tic  Artist,  tbe 
for  EVERYBODY  Interested  ill  Photography, 

A  hurried  fiance  through  lt«page*rev*aW  (,<imc'*tk*uJrrd» 
other  Ihingi)  such  ptaciu-aT  top Uv  u*  I'h'Xograiihtr 
(  hemlatry — Rulafgiite  1  >«  v Hoi  lo*  -  U.tou- Linn  Va¬ 
rious  Proce— r»  Af  Ufa 1*1  l.i*ht  FlatliUiht-  hwitnltnrr 
— Wild  Animal-—  ArHilirefuve—  Aiiinchnwtir  I'rmt** 
Background*  1-ilHiu  in  H*i  kgr«*md» — Cot  yr  is  la  B«» 

Relief — PrtaUn*  Translating  PtioffHi  into  L4»r—  Draw - 
ins« — Nish!  I'hnii^fni'liy—  How  to  Fit  Out  a  Dark  Hnutn 
—  Knamrl  Surlmr.  Firltti-  -FramJfig—  Shatter*—  I  erne* 

— Speed— Indoor  Work-  inatnUMMitt*  Pliatogriajdi  v- 
Natural  Colur  Flurtotrxpliv-  Put«  —Soa|—l»otw-  kx- 
pewunw— SterroMtuai  Photocnipliy — rti-.ftf-,  throughout 
the  entire  11  «t  of  i>t*»uwr*r>hlc  termtnoluoy.  The  book 
it  prufuaely  ill u«r iuie<1  with  half  tone*,  color  plate*  and 
numerout  dlagron.* 

Column  Paget.  11.75  Net;  by  Mall  24c  Estra. 

354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  Yorkf  N. 

■ . .  ■'  ■■  ■  mr&f ‘Google 
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for  your  Music  Room 

the  highest  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  of  Christmas.  Something 
which  will  give  daily  enjoyment  for  many  years  is  what 

ill  result  from  the  giving  of  WEIS  SECTIONAL  MUSIC  ROOM  FUR- 
tliis  is  their  first  announcement;  they  are  practical 
are  attractive  in  design  and  of  beautiful  finish;  they  fit  modem 

music-room  requirement*.  .  .  .  ,  . ,  «... 

The  Pfciver  Piano.  the  vari.tu*  make*  of  Talking  Machines,  etc.,  have  created  a  demand  for  tuitablr  File* 
or  C  ib.net*  in  whnh  the  Roll*  and  ReoK.ls  may  be  kept  for  easy  Many  homo  have  both  *  »'U>er 

lhanoanda  Talking  Maihine.  Sheet  Musk  \* ill  ever  continue  in  popular  favor,  thus  Sectional  (  abuvt*  mtr\ 
me  alUkrtr  riouvemrnts  are  making  mutant  apiw-nl  to  all  Musk  Lover*.  Se.  tiona  shuwn  below  are  beautifully 
finished  CioM rn  Quartered  <  >ak  or  Genuine  Mahogany.  Poluhrd  Knds^tusljed 
H.ks.  All  three  Musi*'  Sevtiurta  look  elth*  when  doors  are  cloeed.  Present  a 
uniform  appearance.  Any  a  wort  men  t  uf  Uie^e  Section*  in  one  *Uck.  Gel  those 
you  need  acne,  add  ai  your  Music  Library  grow*. 

See  your  Dealer  or  get  our  Catalog. 

j  pji  confii*t«  of  Double  the  Enjoyment 

U  rile  FUt  Top,  «  |  n«  •  U.II  T#-r 

iiwwn  hriW)  and  High  of  Victrola  rlaymi?  Sr,*/  i* 


The  giving  of  practical,  useful  gifts  i* 

new,  something  different,  something 
you  are  searching  for 

R  Untold  pleasure  w 

NITURK.  These  Sections  are  nr-v 
and  will  be  appreciated 4  they 


a*  ever,  when  a  true  poet  tells  about  it. 
And  only  a  true  j>oet  could  see  that  enm|>- 
flrc  among  the  Pleiades. 


GIPSY-IIKART 

Br  Aweua  Jumkihiks  Brnn 

My  grandslrv  was  a  vagalxmel 
Who  made  tin*  Hoad  his  bride. 

He  left  Ids  son  a  wanderer's  heart 
And  little  enough  bealde. 

And  all  hU  life  my  father  heard 
The  tinting  of  a  hidden  bird 
That  lurwl  him  on  from  hedge  to  hedge 
To  walk  the  world  so  wide, 


A.  \  A,-  I  .1  r  ir  r 

I  table:  'pj'.e 

Cffl  1 1  " " 1 

—  gg  ‘l 

ti..-  "\- 

faffing  to 

the  c  nii- 

berwim’'  Albums  on  chairs,  flour  "f  on  your  lap. 


And  now  he  walks  the  worlds  heyood 
And  drifts  on  hidden  «rw 
I'mhiwsratixt  by  a  chart- 
Blithe  derelict  at  ease. 

And  sometime'*  when  I  lu»lt  at  night 
In  answiT  to  my  eamieflre's  Ught 
Ills  own  uplifts  a  glowing  wedge 
Among  the  Pleiades 


•44 1*  Record  File  Sections 

^Mp0B0gSB^«  Index  Your  Records 

W _ for  Quickest 

Finding. 

Indexed 


•f/Mf  Disk  Files  Make  Filing  and 
Finding  Easy, 


I  \  i  L'  I  •  •  *. 

I  I  V.  •  « 

111*  .  l«  »  l 

I  »  k  t< 

I  .  \<  •'  ‘  .  i  -  ;• 

^  .if.ur  i*xk»*t.  prr- 

^  »u  .aiar>  Willing  scratch*'* 

No.  164*0  aim!  making  tiling 

taiy. 

R.-.ord  Buckets  tilt  forward  wbenindex  tab Isdmwn 
ward  you.  Pocket  stayj  out  until  rcvnrd  is  rrf*r*ed 
i«t  |ila>  ing.  Sim|ilf,rmcimt  index  locates  Record* 
ii«  kly.  Drawer  hold*  index  b*»“k.  needle*.  etc. 

With  top.  **  shown.  $15  OO.  S’,  tion  only .  $12-50. 


Wonu-n  ftn*  fair,  but  all  loo  fond; 

Home  bold*  a  man  too  fawt; 

I  ll  choom*  for  mlno  a  fnvuian'ft  part 
And  *ing  a*  I  go  past 
No  Hglu«*d  window*  lH*ckon  mi*. 

Tho  open  nky  my  canopy. 

I  ll  camp  upon  Crratlon**  odge 
A  wanderer  to  the  laat. 


Player  Roll  Sections 

are  a  Modem  M  usic  Room 

i»- 

** 

J s •  •  i  1 

tTI  !h'\' 

TLI^H  ItuM* 


The  Toronto  Globe  prints  a  poem  dealing 
with  a  beautiful  phase  of  the  great  tragedy 
— with  the  work  of  the  women  who  day 
and  night  knit  clothing  for  the  men  who 
have  gone  to  battle.  “Omy  Knitting**  is 
perhaps  not  a  classic  but  surely  exquisite 
in  its  sincerity  and  simplicity. 


TICTBOLA  XVI  llttt  .hr  Rrconl  vouwani  out 
•  Vita  Wals  Disk  flk«  <>l  ..{Ignmrtil  autliijyj  oaf 

Lsi .  Write  ue  or  >v*r  StuUr . 


•44 W*-  Record 

***  inexpen- 

rlies  give, yet  mrni 

metical  and  durable. 
Hold  It  Dk%k  Record* 
in  lOln  andltln.  *ue* 
Record*  filed  between 
Numbered  Guides 
Card*.  Index  make* 
finding  ea*y. 

Deep  Brown  cover. 
Ing.  Hand*ome  ap- 
Clo*r*  with 
aUh,  ha*  leather 


GRAY  KNITTING 
Br  Kathkrink  IUee 

All  through  the  country.  In  the  autumn  »tllln«w, 
A  web  of  gray  spread*  «trangdy.  rim  to  rim; 
And  you  may  hear  tlM'  sound  of  knUtlng-ne***ikw 
Innvwant.  gentle,  dim. 


Do  You  File  or  Pile  Your  pearance 
Sheet  Music?  if**  Sheet  pulfl>>r  ei'r  handling 

Music  Section 

I.  a  ileal  'll  trola.  '  r  I' 

ir i  i .i l *-•  Musi.  hil«-.  I"f  "ir|MM- 

1- rr^juent  thumb-  K**»'  td', 
mg,  tough 

Pb^HBI  hng.  tw'-auw 

I  .  •■nve-iimi  i  Dealers  lnt 

I  mil  "  film  your 


No.  1001  —  /o  in.  uu. 
Hath  JOt 

No.  1202—  u  in.  site. 
F.ach  6jt 

Delivery  thargt*  Prepaid. 


A  tiny  click  of  little  wooden  n«*<>dl«w. 

EIBn  amid  the  giant  hood  of  war; 

Whlnpen  of  womrn.  t1n»l«wa  and  path-nt. 

Who  weave  the  web  afar. 

Whisper*  of  women.  tlrele«  and  patient— 

•  Foolish.  Inadequaud”  wc  hoar  you  aay; 

“Gray  wool  on  fields  of  hetl  la  out  of  fashion.” 
And  yet  we  weave  the  web  from  day  to  day. 

Suppose  some  soldier  dying,  gaily  dying. 

Under  the  alien  skUw.  In  hla  last  hour 
Should  llstem.  In  death  s  preadence  so  vivid. 

And  hear  a  fair)  sound  bloom  like  a  flower — 

I  like  to  think  tliat  soldier*,  gaily  dying 

For  the  white  Christ  on  flelela  with  »iiame  sown 
deep. 

May  I  war  the  fairy  click  of  women*  necdlea 
As  they  fall  fast  asleep. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


EARL  ROBERTS 

^\N  the  evening  of  November  14.  at  the 
^  '  headquarters  of  the  British  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Army  in  France.  died  Great 
Britain's  most  distinguished  anti  beloved 
soldier,  Field-Marshal  Earl  Kolwrts.  Since 
bis  death  the  press  of  many  countries 
has  been  full  of  laudntory  comment  ami 
anecdote  about  the  little  commander. 
Tliat  England  and  her  colonies,  who  knew 
him  beat,  should  sound  praises  to  his 
memory,  or  even  that  we,  to  whom  Kipling 
introduced  him  as  “  Bolw  Bahadur,"  should 
do  so.  is  not  surprizing.  Rut  when  Ger¬ 
many,  in  spite  of  her  hostility,  joins  in  the 
expressions  of  sorrow  at  his  death,  anti  takes 
pains  to  register  her  admiration  for  what 
Lord  Roberts  has  stood  for.  it  is  as  gr»N»t. 
a  tribute  as  a  man  may  hope  to  earn.  A 
paragraph  from  the  Berlin  Lokal  A mugrr, 
quoted  in  American  uewspa|>ers,  runs  as 
follows: 

On  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Lord 
Roberts  the  whole  German  press  expresses 
itself  alike,  appreciatively,  about  the 
fallen  enemy.  Even  in  war,  moments  occur 
when  the  fighter  salutes  the  enemy  with  the 
sal»er  instead  of  striking  him  with  it. 
Such  a  moment  has  arisen  with  the  de¬ 
parture  of  Roberts. 

Few  men  have  so  fully  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  “a  gentleman  and  a 
soldier”  as  did  he.  Undoubtedly  he  was  a 
militarist.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  doing  his  utmost  to  help  Great  Britain 
in  the  war,  and  was  therefore  working 
igainst  Germany,  but  he  was  no  inxan 
later  of  the  Teuton.  He  called  no  names, 
>e  screamed  no  epithets,  nor  sought  to 
reproach  the  enemy  for  fighting.  llis 
i ethics,  like  his  religion,  we  are  told,  was 
.remarkably  simple.  When  two  nations  go 
Ito  war.  their  business  is  to  fight — fight  hard, 
but  fight  fair.  And  that  he  so  understood 

It  ho  matter  is  shown  unmistakably  in 
he  following  portion  of  a  Rpeech  delivered 
>y  him  in  England  shortly  after  the  war's 
n  ginning: 

May  I  give  a  word  of  caution  to  my 
ruin  try  men  against  the  unsportsmanlike 
practise  of  abusing  one's  enemies?  Let 
is  avoid  what  during  the  Boer  War  was 
described  as  "killing  with  your  mouth." 
Let  us  rather  devote  all  our  energies  to 
(•■fearing  our  foemen  by  the  su|»crior 
Ighting  of  British  soldiers  in  the  open  field. 

When  we  read  the  charges  against  the 
German  troops,  let  us  remember  that 
rross  charges  absolutely  untrue  were 
>rought  against  our  own  brave  soldiers 
Ighting  in  South  Africa,  but  whether  the 
barges  an-  true  or  not,  let  us  keep  our 
•  wn  hands  clean,  and  let  us  fight  against 
he  Germans  in  such  a  way  as  to  t«arn 
heir  liking  as  well  as  their  respect. 

A  warrior  with  over  sixty  years  spent  in 
.the  service  of  his  country,  it  was  singularly 
appropriate  that  death  should  seek  him 


/ 


Westinghouse  Electric  Systems 
Starting — Lighting — Ignition 
On  the  1915  Models 

THIRTY  makes  of  cars  are  featuring  the 
W  estinghouse  Systems  of  Starting,  Lighting 
or  Ignition  on  their  1915  models. 

In  testing  out  these  systems,  the  engineers  of  the 
various  cars  have  considered  them  in  connection  with 
the  hardest  conditions  under  which  they  could  be  run 
and  their  abuse  as  well  as  their  use. 

In  all  of  these  tests  the  Westinghouse  Systems  have 
come  through  with  a  perfect  score.  They  have  proven 
their  efficiency,  their  economy  and  their  sturdiness. 

Here  are  the  cars  whose  engineers,  many  of  the 
world  famous,  have  approved  the  Westinghouse 
Systems,  and  whose  builders  are  placing  them  on 
their  1915  products. 


•Alim 

•Haltadey 

•Pathfinder 

•American  l-a  Franca 

tltapmotale 

f  Pierce  Arrow 

•Auburn 

tKtmel 

•Pilot 

a  vs. .  is- 

•Austin 

•Lenox 

•BrlwwDrGuRtt 

•  Leikngtoa  •  Howard 

t  Pullman 

tC  am 

mobile 

?  Richard 

t  Chad  wick 

•Marion 

tSinter 

•Davit 

•McFartan 

•Sfrwdwrll 

•Docvta 

|  Moreland 

t  Standard 

tP.  I.A.T. 

t  Norwalk 

•Stewart 

•Glide 

•Okie 

•Vulraa 

•  SMrinf.  lagkitnt.  end  IgnUnm.  1St*rUnt  and  I  Light, mg  and  ignition. 
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out  on  the  field  of  battle,  surrounded  by  his 
own  Indian  troops.  Nor  is  it  less  so  that 
it  should  have  come  as  the  direct  result 
of  his  ’  determination  still  to  serve  his 
country  in  what  way  he  might.  When  one 
is  eighty-two,  there  would  seem  little  left 
in  the  way  of  service,  yet  Ixird  Roberts  did 
not  hesitate  to  make  the  hazardous  journey 
to  France,  to  gm*t  his  old  Indian  regiment . 
of  which  ho  was  still  colonel-in-ehicf.  The 
direct  service  was  a  small  one,  but  he  gav« 
his  life  in  its  performance,  and  if  the 
oldest  patriot  can  give  so  much,  his  ex¬ 
ample  will  not  bo  lost  upon  the  younger 
gem-rations.  Nor  has  this  been  Lord 
Roberta’s  only  activity  at  this  time.  The 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  calls  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  other  deeds  less  conspicuous  but  no 
less  valiant  : 

The  veteran’s  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  the  Army,  his  hard  work  in  this  eonneo 
tion,  and  his  seeming  good  health  hail  Ix-en 
the  subject  of  comment  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  He  was  the  most  |K»pular 
military  figure  in  Groat  Britain  and  a 
national  hero  without  rival  in  the  a(T«s-tions 
of  tho  people. 

Despite  his  years  he  had  never  ceased 
hard  work  since  his  nominal  retirement, 
and  as  he  hail  often  remarked.  In-  livod  a 
rigidly  abstemious  life  that  he  might  pre¬ 
serve  his  strength  for  tho  service  of  his 
country. 

Lord  Roberts  workinl  day  and  night  for 
the  welfare  of  the  soldiers  from  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  present  war.  lie  took  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  Indinn  trtsops  and 
issued  an  apjieal  for  funds  for  their  wounded 
and  sick.  lie  also  made  requests  for 
sportsmen  to  contribute  saddles  for  the 
Army,  which  brought  u  ready  rcs|>onsc. 
He  made  other  requests  for  the  loan  of 
field-glasses  to  officers  during  the  war. 
And  he  wrote  js-rsonnl  letters  of  thunks 
to  all  contributors. 

The  grout  little  soldier,  fearless  of  pul>- 
lic  opinion  and  n-gardless  of  the  views 
of  the  predominant  party.  *|>ent  the  lust 
years  of  his  life  in  a  campaign  for  the 
adoption  of  a  system  of  national  service. 
Now,  just  as  the  truth  of  every  word  that 
he  s|>oke,  his  assertions  of  the  unpre- 
panslness  of  Kngla.'*'1  for  war.  and  the 
possibility  of  raising  L  great  army  .have 
b*-en  proved,  he  has  died.  To  the  very- 
last  he  was  devot««d  to  the  cause  to  which 
he  had  given  so  many  years  of  toil,  and 
the  thought  of  tho  gray  old  man  going 
day  by  day  to  the  War  Otllco  to  confer 
with  Lord  Kitchener  and  then  hurrying  to 
inspect  some  newly  raised  unit,  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  success  with  which 
the  Government’s  call  for  men  has  met. 

For  •’Bobs" — as  he  was  ufh-ctionately 
known  throughout  the  Empire — occupied  a 
position  in  British  life  which  was  abso¬ 
lutely  unique.  Not  only  was  he  recogniw-d 
to  be  supremely  eminent  as  a  soldier,  but 
it  was  felt  that  he  had  won  his  honors  by 
his  own  ability  and  that  ho  valued  them 
only  as  they  enabled  him  to  assist  tho 
rank  and  file  of  the  army  and  the  safety 
and  honor  of  his  country.  There  wero 
days  when  a  certain  jealousy  existed 
between  the  partizans  of  Roberts  ami  tho 
only  other  British  general  of  equal  reputa¬ 
tion.  Lord  Wolscley.  but  in  that  there  was 
never  any  nugg«“stion  that  ho  participated, 
for.  as  Kipling  sang,  “  ’F.  does  not  advert  is*-.” 
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His  birthdays  booaino  notable  pv<*nt8 
in  th*»  British  calendar.  Whatever  he  did 
was  received  as  the  act  of  a  man  of  pro¬ 
found  wisdom  and  patriotism,  and  it  was 
only  his  age  which  prevented  his  appoint- 
ment,  instead  of  Kitchener,  to  dins-t  the 
present  war. 

Another  writer,  in  the  New  York 
Ecrning  1‘ott.  corn  j  wires  the  can  if  of  I»rd 
Roberts  with  that  of  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  that  other  Irishman  who  also  won 
his  spurs  in  India,  fifty  v«>ars  Iwfore  Lord 
Rolwrts  itcgati  his  work  then*.  While 
there  are  several  points  of  rvsemhlam-e, 
naturally  the  contrasts  hot  wen  them, 
mainly  of  iwrsonality.  an-  far  more  strik¬ 
ing.  Both,  for  example,  wen*  worshiped  by 
their  countrymen  and  idolized  by  their 
soldiers,  but  in  totally  different  ways. 
Wellington  had  the  cold  n*serve  of  an 
aristocrat,  while  Roberts  was  a-*  frank 
and  warm-hearted  in  all  his  dealings  as 
the  humblest  private  in  the  ranks.  Tin- 
Army  was  the  life  and  bn-uth  of  him.  nud 
we  read  on: 

He  became  saturated  with  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  camp.  He  was  more  of  a  Tommy 
Atkins  than  even  Tommy  Atkins  himself. 
It  was  the  joy  of  tin*  fight,  the  thnll  of 
battle,  the  fun  of  the  thing  that  uppeah-d 
to  him.  A  n-s|Hs*tful  soldiery  gave  to 
Welling! <ui  the  title  of  "inm  Duke”;  au 
adoring  army  called  RolterU  “  Bobs”— a 
nickname  born  in  the-  barrack-room. 
Tennyson's  stately  lines  on  the  d<*ath  of  the 
man  who  “never  lost  an  Knglish  gun" 
befitted  the  memory  of  Wellington,  but 
what  |KH-t  would  have  ventun-d  to  write 
about  the  victor  at  Awtaye  as  Rudyard 
Kipling  diil  in  1M1W  of  the  man  who  hail 
marched  to  Kandahar-/ 

There  Ik  a  little  ml-fuced  man. 

Which  Is  Bobs. 
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'K's  a  terror  for  'Is  *l*e. 

An'— V  dix-s — not — advertise  — 
r»o  ycr.  Bobs’ 

Lord  Roberta  waa  a  man  of  deop  re¬ 
ligious  fettling,  hut  he  never  paraded  his 
piety,  he  never  forced  it  upon  those 
around  him.  Every  Sunday  when  in  the 
field  he  attended  divine  service,  yet  not  a 
word  did  he  ever  speak  to  his  stall  sug¬ 
gesting  or  ordering  their  attendance.  His 
Christianity  was  a  very  simple  faith;  it 
had  none  of  that  mysticism,  none  of  that 
perplexity,  which  entered  into  Charles 
Gordon's  Christianity,  but  it  was  deeply 
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felt  and  strenuously  observ««d.  When  he 
took  the  sacrament  at  Drienfontein, 
practically  in  the  faoo  of  the  whole  army, 
soon  after  ho  reached  South  Africa  at  the 
time  of  the  B«>er  War.  then*  was  not  a 
hint  of  the  parading  of  religion.  It  teemed 
to  t hose  who  witnessed  the  scene  only  an 
act  of  simple  faith.  HoIktIs  always 
preached  temperance  to  his  soldiers,  and  he 
was  very  severe  on  those  who  drank  to 
excess.  He  would  pn*side  at  meetings  of 
the  Army  Temperance  Association  and 
extol  sobriety,  hut  he  did  not  advocate 
total  abstinence.  He  never  used  an  oath, 
hut  he  could  Use  strong,  forcible  language 
when  he  found  it  necessary,  alt  ho  he  was 
the  smallest  officer  in  the  British  Army. 

The  ancestor  to  whom  Lord  Roberta 
owed  the  fact  that  he  was  born  an  Irishman 
a  as  John  RoInTts,  who  served  in  King 
William  1  II.’s  Knot  Guards  at  the  Boyne, 
and  then  settled  at  Waterford.  He  had 
married  a  woman  of  Huguenot  extraction. 
These  worn  the  great-grandparents  of  the 
hero  of  Kandahar.  John  Koherts  had 
some  ability  as  an  architect,  and  designed 
1m>i1i  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant 
cathedral  at  Waterford.  His  grandson. 
Abraham,  joined  the  old  Hast  India 
Company’s  service  and  remain**!  in  it  for 
fifty  years,  fighting  much  of  the  time  in 
Afghanistan  and  various  parts  of  India. 
It  was  at  Cawnpur  that  “Bobs"  was 
liorn.  on  September  30,  1832,  and  as  soon 
as  possible  his  parents  carried  him  off  to 
Europe,  for  India  is  no  place  for  British 
babies. 

He  Itcgan  his  education  at  a  dame’s 
school;  then  went  to  the  grammar-school 
at  CarrickmacroM,  in  the  County  Mon¬ 
aghan.  He  eventually  found  himself  in 
the  playing-fields  of  Eton,  where  so  many 
British  soldiers  of  fame  had  been  trained 
before  him.  But  Freddie  Roberta,  as  he 
was  called,  altho  he  Iscame  a  magnificent 
horseman,  was  too  small  to  take  part  in 
games,  and  whatever  reputation  he  gained 
at  school  was  for  continuous  industry  and 
bright  sagacity  which  earned  for  him  the 
nickname  of  “  Disluctions"  at  Sandhurst, 
the  training-school  of  young  officers,  to 
which  he  went  after  being  at  Eton  for  a 
year  and  a  half.  His  career  showed  that 
the  nickname  had  been  selected  with 
prophetic  skill.  From  Sandhurst  he  went  to 
Addisconibe,  which  was  the  special  training- 
school  for  soldiers  taking  service  under  the 
East  India  Company;  and  having  passed 
his  examinations,  he  set  sail  from  South¬ 
ampton  for  Calcutta  in  the  early  part  of 
1832.  with  a  second  lieutenant’s  commis¬ 
sion  in  the  Bengal  Artillery. 
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Forly-otu*  yearn,  with  the  exeeptum  of 
ohart  leaved  uf  absence,  he  in  Itulia, 

the  half  of  his  whole  lifetime.  Between 
them  he  ami  his  father  gave  ninety  year* 
to  that  country.  Sir  Abraham  Roberts 
lint!  returneil  then*  soon  after  his  son  was 
M-ttlisI  in  Ireland,  and  after  that  time  saw 
Inin  only  once  before  the  boy,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  runic  out  with  his  commission. 
We  are  told  that,  altho  these  two  met  at 
that  time  almost  ii-s  strangers,  they  did 
not  take  long  to  lieeome  done  friends. 
At  first  hand  the  boy  learned  his  father’s 
experiences  in  and  knowledge  of  Afghanis¬ 
tan.  and.  as  Lord  Roberts  himself  has  told 
us.  it  was  tins  knowledge  that  became  of 
first  importance  to  him  when,  twenty-five 
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years  later,  he  was  in  command  of  am  army 
in  the  Afghan  territory.  He  learned  more. 

With  his  very  introduction  into  India  he 
was  taught  convincingly  as  his  first  lesson 
in  colonial  tactics  "the  value  of  sympathy 
and  humanity  in  dealing  with  savage  races, 
and  the  importance  of  endeavoring  to 
control  men  rather  by  love  than  by  fear." 

This  is  reflected  nowhere  better  than  in 
the  preface  of  his  autobiography,  which 
reads: 

The  natives  of  India  are  particularly 
observant  of  character,  and  intelligent 
in  gaging  the  capabilities  of  those  who 
govern  them,  and  it  is  because  the  En¬ 
glish  Government  is  trusted  that  a  mere 
handful  of  Englishmen  is  able  to  direct 
the  administration  of  a  country  with 
nearly  dOO.OOO.tJUO  of  inhabitants,  differ¬ 
ing  in  ra*v,  religion,  and  manners  of  life. 

Throughout  all  the  changes  which  India 
lias  undergone,  political  and  social,  during 
the  present  [nineteenth]  century,  this 
feeling  has  heen  maintained,  and  it  will 
last  so  long  as  the  services  are  filled  by 
bonorahle  men  who  sympathize  with  the 
natives,  respect  their  prejudices,  and  do 
not  interfere  unnecessarily  with  their 
habits  and  customs. 

That  Roberts  practised  what  he  preached, 
says  Thr  Evening  Pott,  was  shown  inci¬ 
dentally  when 

Some  native  Indian  officers  visited 
London  at  the  time  of  the  late  <>ei-n 
Victoria’s  jubilee  and  dined  at  the  messes 
of  the  “crack”  regiments.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  striking  than  the  venera¬ 
tion  which  those  stalwart,  dusky  soldiers 
displayed  toward  the  little  field-marshal, 
humbly  extending  their  sal*ers  and  simitars 
for  him  to  touch  ill  token  of  fealty.  "  Bobs,” 
instead  of  contenting  himself  with  merely 
touching  the  wea|M>ns,  gra«|Msl  the  officers 
warmly  by  the  hand,  addressing  them  in 
Hindustani  as  ‘‘comrades.”  giving  them 
to  understand  that  all  holders  of  the 
Queen’s  commission  were  equal  in  his 
sight,  no  matter  what  their  color. 

Lord  Roberts's  first  great  opportunity 
came  with  the  Indian  Mutiny  in  ‘57.  His 
service  then,  and  his  distinguished  sendee 
later  in  the  Afghan  uprising,  are  dcseribed 
briefly : 

He  joined  the  besieging  force  at  Delhi, 
had  three  horses  shot  or  saliered  under  him. 
and  was  himself  wounded.  It  was  owing 
to  the  admirable  way  in  which  he  per¬ 
formed  the  difficult  task  of  bringing  up 
ammunition  one  night  to  the  la*sieging  force 
that  the  British  were  enabled  to  enter  the 
city  next  morning.  The  fall  of  Delhi  com¬ 
pleted  only  half  the  task  the  British 
had  to  do.  Lucknow  had  to  l»e  relieved, 

Cawnpur  to  be  reoecupied.  and  the  mu¬ 
tinous  forces  in  the  field  to  Im>  destroyed. 

Young  Roberts  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  desperate  fighting,  and  in  that  fighting 
lie  won  the  Victoria  Cross,  the  climax  of 
every  British  soldier's  ambition.  Lord 
Roberts,  in  his  book,  tells  us  how  he  saw 
one  of  his  brother  officers  fall: 

“I  could  not  go  to  his  assistance,  as  at 
that  moment  one  of  his  sowars  was  in 
dire  peril  from  a.  Sepoy,  who  was  attack¬ 
ing  him  with  his  fixt  bayonet,  and  had 
I  not  helped  the  man  and  disposed  of  his 
opponent,  he  must  have  been  killed.  The 
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next  moment  1  descried  in  the  distance 
two  Sepoys  making  off  with  a  standard 
which  I  determined  must  Ik*  captured,  so 
I  rode  after  the  rebels  and  overtook  the-m. 
and  while  wrenching  the  stuff  out  of  the 
hands  of  one  of  them,  whom  I  cut  down, 
the  other  put  his  musket  close  to  my 
body  and  fired;  fortunately  for  me  he 
missed  tire,  and  I  carried  off  the  standard.” 

‘‘For  these  two  acts.”  lie  tells  his  readers 
in  a  modest  note.  *'I  was  awarded  the 
Victoria  Cross.” 

In  1S7S  Roberts  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Ihmjab  frontier  force — 
the  lan<-«*-lit-u<l  of  the  command  of  India 
— and  beanie  a  major-general  in  the  army, 
a  title  tliat  he  had  previously  held  only 
locally.  That  year  matters  had  <*otne  to 
a  crisis  lictwcen  the  British  and  the 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  the  gnat  Shore  Ali. 
General  Holier ts  was  sent  to  sulidue  the 
rebellious  Ameer.  With  one  resistless  rush 
he  carried  the  enemy's  stronghold,  alt  ho 
there  wen-  mon*  than  ten  to  one  against 
his  force.  A  month  after  he  left  Simla 
he  had  raptured  Kabul,  where  Sir  I/otiis 
Cavugnari,  tin*  British  envoy,  hail  been 
murdered.  In  the  following  July,  on 
hearing  of  the  disaster  of  the  Bombay 
troop*  under  General  Burrows  at  Mai  w ami, 
General  Roberts,  with  the  approval  of 
Sir  Donald  Stewart,  then  in  supremo 
command  in  Afghanistan,  telegraphed  to 
Simla  urging  that  an  expedition  should 
prowd  from  Kabul  to  relieve  Kandahar, 
when*  Burrows's  routed  forces  had  taken 
refuge,  and  restore  confidence.  The  march 
of  his  furee  of  lO.OIM),  which  left  Kabul 
on  August  II,  ISNO,  plunged  into  n-gious 
beyond  the  reach  of  news,  keeping  the 
British  Knipiro  breathless  with  anxiety  till 
it  rccmcrged  from  the  wilds  on  the  31st 
at  Kandahar,  and  broke  up  the  whole 
Afghan  Army  on  the  following  day,  first 
making  the  British  nation  realize  that  in 
Knsleriek  Rolierts  it  hail  found  a  new 
hero.  It  was  he  who  had  sent  the  ”fl«*et- 
foot  Marri  scout"  Hying, 

To  tell  how  he  hath  heart!  afar 

Tin*  mi^unil  roll  of  Kincltsh  <1  rutin 

Heat  at  tin*  icat™  of  Kandahar. 

Forthwith  ho  Ixvamt*  duly  famous  at 
home,  and  received  a  knighthood  as  a 
mark  of  his  Queen's  appreciation.  But, 
aliove  all,  adds  The  Public  Ledger,  he 
established  himself  as  the  ideal  of  the 
British  Army.  And  of  the  little  General's 
Hubsequcnt  rantT  we  read  in  that  paper: 

“Quick  as  lightning  and  tough  as  steel/* 
he  vs  us  called  while  he  was  still  a  young 
officer  with  his  regiment,  Bud  he  was 
known  as  a  stern  disciplinarian.  Those 
who  spoke  to  the  little  man  standing  stiff 
and  straight  did  not  soon  forget  the  sharp, 
keen  glance  he  could  shoot  at  them  or  the 
ijuick.  prompt  way  in  which  lie  could  size 
them  up. 

But  there  was  ji  very  human  side  to 
him.  Years  afterward,  as  he  visited  Kton. 
he  could  tell  the  boys  that  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  anxieties  of  the  Afghanistan 
campaign  he  could  remember  when  Juno  4, 
the  school  feast-day,  came  round  and 
would  gi  t  the  old  Ktonmns  of  the  force 
around  ami  s|**ak  of  the  days  at  the  old 
school.  Wherever  he  went  in  that  cam* 
paign  h«'  had  ever  with  him  a  I  tody-guard  of 
six  native  soldier*,  two  of  whom  never  left 
his  side,  and  he  has  s|xiken  of  his  deep 
n-gret  as  the  Kandahar  force  broke  up  and 
regiment  after  regiment  tiled  past  hnu 
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down  the  Rhyher  Pus*  to  the  strain?-  of 
"  Auld  Lang  Syne.” 

With  the  conclusion  «»f  the  Afghan 
War  Sir  Fn-deriek  Roberts  In-cairn*  again 
the  retired  officer  of  high  rank.  But  he 
was  rwognizesi  now  as  one  of  the  best 
men  in  the  Army,  and  twice  was  selected 
for  active  s»*rvi»*c  in  the  next  few  years. 
The  first  time  when,  after  Majuha  Hill,  he 
wrus  appoint'*!  Oovemor  of  Natal;  again, 
when  the  I’enjdeh  trouble  »mw  with 
Russia  in  Afghanistan,  and  he  was  desig¬ 
nated  ns  commander-in-chief  of  the  force 
which  was  assembled. 

In  lst*9  the  South- African  War  broke  out 
and  British  arms  met  with  a  great  reverse. 
To  Kols-rts  more  than  to  most  men  tin- 
dark  dav*  of  that  December  were  terrible. 
Ills  only  son  and  heir  was  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Koval  Artillery,  and  hearing  that  n 
1  tattle  bin  I  been  fought  by  Sir  Redvers 
Muller  on  the  Tugela  Kiver  he  went  down 
to  the  War  Office  for  new*.  Like  other 
fathers  lie  sought  the  casualty  lists. 

As  he  enter* -d  the  room  he  heard  an 
officer  say.  “My  Clod,  there's  Hobs'*  son!” 

"Wlmt’*  that?  What's  that?”  the  old 
veteran  cried,  and  then  rend  hi*  son's 
name  amid  the  list  of  kilhsl. 

loiter  the  story  was  known  how  young 
Roberta  had  died  trying  to  save  the  gun*, 
and  a*  a  tribute  to  his  heroism  Queen 
Victoria  gave  to  lady  Robert*  the  Victoria 
<  'new  her  son  liad  not  lived  to  wear. 

But  Lord  Robert*  had  no  leisure  to  in¬ 
dulge  his  grief.  Buller  had  failed  on  the 
east.  Methuen  was  checked  on  the  west, 
and  French,  yet  an  unknown  man.  was 
merely  holding  his  own  on  the  center. 
Something  had  to  be  done  to  save  the 
situation  and  to  pull  together  the  enm- 
liaign,  which  had  been  allowed  to  lieeume 
ntwolutcly  disorganized  and  might  easily 
i-tid  in  disaster.  So  to  Koliert*  the  War 
Office  looked,  and  with  Kitchener,  the 
other  always  successful  leader,  he  was 
'out  out.  He  was  then  sixty-eight,  and  but 
one  indulgence  was  granted  to  his  years, 
lie  was  permitted  to  take  with  him  to  the 
front  Lady  Roberta  and  his  two  daughters. 

With  Roberta  and  Kitchener  in  com¬ 
mand.  everything  was  chang'd.  With 
them  went  large  rarnforcementa,  and  now 
an  army,  and  not  a  mere  expeditionary 
for»i\  was  in  the  field.  After  Pretoria, 
Roberta  went  home. 

There  still  further  honors  awaited  him. 
Mia  character  as  well  as  his  success  had 
'till  further  endeared  him  to  the  people. 
They  had  read  of  his  care  of  his  soldiers; 
•hey  had  heard  how  Sunday  after  Sunday 
he  had  been  seen  going  to  church  with  his 
Bible  under  hi*  arm;  perhaps  they  smiled 
is  they  were  told  how  the  stem  Kitchener 
nad  managed  to  nullify  mime  act  of  his 
■superior  which  had  seemed  to  him  too 
,rind-hcartcd. 

The  very  day  he  landed  in  England  he 
nod  an  audience  with  Queen  Victoria, 
I  who  handed  him  the  Order  of  the  (tarter. 
Next  day  he  made  an  entry-  into  Ismdon, 
which  was  turned  by  the  people  into  a 
triumph.  He  was  received  at  Paddington 
Station  by  the  Prince  and  Princes*  of 

I  Wales  as  tho  he  had  been  of  royal  rank, 
and  a  few  days  later  on.  after  his  elevation 
to  an  earldom,  he  was  again  received  in 
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audience  by  the  Queen  the  last  which 
she  gave  to  any  one  before  her  death. 
When  the  Kaiser  came  to  London  to  at¬ 
tend  her  Majesty’s  funeral  he  also  honored 
the  Field-marshal  and  decorated  him  with 
the  Order  of  the  Rlack  Fugle. 

“  Holiert*  of  Kandahar,"  the  Emperor  is 
recorded  as  saying,  “has  much  of  the 
subtlety  and  ability  to  perceive  his  op¬ 
portunities  that  have  distinguished  the 
greatest  military  geniuses  of  the  past.  I 
hold  him  the  ablest  of  today's  soldiers." 

Both  houses  of  Parliament  n<cognized 
his  services  by  passing  formal  votes  of 
thanks  and  granting  him  the  sum  of 
SoOO.IMN)  for  his  services  in  South  Africa. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  ATROCITIES 

THAT  many  of  the  horror*  of  war  arc 
hut  the  projections  of  the  morbid 
imaginings  of  a  few  supersensitive  people 
i*  by  now  coming  to  he  generally  under¬ 
stood.  Stories  of  atrocities  have  an  in- 
eredihle  manner  of  growth.  appearing  full- 
grown.  fully  sulistnntiated,  and  incon¬ 
trovertible  in  the  very  places  where,  it  is 
afterward  discovered,  no  seed  of  truth  or 
fact  was  ever  sown.  One  of  the  most 
striking  examples  of  the  ease  with  which 
these  tale*  come  into  Itcing  and  persist 
without  foundation  is  instanced  by  Robert 
Dunn,  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Errninff  Pwl.  The  story  follows,  with  an 
instance  of  the  discipline  that  actually 
prevails  in  war-time  and  the  swift  and  sure 
punishment  of  any  act  of  disoticdience 
that  might  lead  to  deed*  of  violence  on  tho 
soldiers’  |>art : 

The  blithe  Huron  Russell —he  of  the 
certain  V.  <’,  took  me  inspecting  his 
mounts,  and  on  the  way  rather  scotched 
one’s  faith  in  half  the  tales  you  hear  of 
brutalities.  One  story  told ‘here  and  at 
Oreev.  by  men  and  officers  alike,  always 
consistent  in  detail,  even  to  names  and 
places,  concerned  a  bicycle-scout.  Of 
three  captured  by  Uhlans,  two  escaped 
and  hid  in  a  barn.  They  saw  their  com¬ 
rade  shot  twice,  bayoneted  in  the  face, 
his  body,  while  still  alive,  soaked  with 
gasoline  from  the  machine,  and  both 
thrown  into  a  haystack  which  hud  been 
set  afire.  Yea,  Russell  had  heard  that; 
he  was  in  the  Intelligence  Department, 
to  which  the  biko-soout*  belonged,  and 
he  had  investigated,  thoroughly,  to  this 
effect ;  Not  one  motor-scout  was  missing, 
and  none  of  the  name  mention'd  had  ever 
belong'd  to  the  squad! 

"But  I  mustn’t  tell  you  all  this,  or  be 
seen  talking  to  you.  If  they  think  you're 
a  spy,  what'll  they  think  of  me.  eh?"  and 
he  screwed  in  his  eyeglass.  "Silly  work 
mine.  Translating  prisoners’  letters  all 
day.  What  do  you  think?  Why,  each 
mother's  son  of  them  says.  'By  the  time 
you  get  this,  we’ll  be  in  Pari*.’  .  .  .  Hello. 
l>*>k  at  them.  Firing-squad.” 

We  were  hack  in  the  square.  Four  men 
shouldering  rifles  were  leading  off  down 
the  street  two  youths  with  heads  for¬ 
ward.  They  stumbled,  shuffled,  but  not  an 
eye  in  the  throngs  seemed  aware*  of  them. 
I  was  glad,  as  they  vanished  over  the 
bridge,  that  I  had  not  seen  their  faces. 
"What  for?”  I  asked. 

"IxKiting.  Two  this  morning.  t«>o.  But 
we  were  speaking  of  spies.  You  said  you 
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tliervr*,  tl ream*  t mm  the  “Enirralitc." 
N<*  glare;  no  shadow*.  The  adjustable 
nhadf  -emerald  prre n  outride,  opal  in- 
ri«le— ~i«  acicntihc.1  Iv  con  *t  me  led  to 
throw  the  light  exactly  where  il  i» 
wanted  and  is  rariest  on  the  eye*. 

[Wafer#  fax  mpph 

H  p"***  <•>!  |  I"  •*  ••  %-T-U  a-*-#* 

'*  '  —  4— *«  t  *  '•  '.m** 

|JK*%  *  |-%f.  I,  •  •  Ul  •  »*!  «fw«t  UA-O 

H.  G.  M,  F  ADD  IN  *  CO..  M  W.rroSt,.  N~  T.«h 


il 


F  KIND  TO  YOUR  F.YES 


wen*  at  Cat.  au?  Well.  we  never  catch  'em 
in  time.  They  hang  around  headquarter*. 
Ib-memher  the  church  then*?  One  was 
flying  carrier-  pigeons  from  the  dome  of 
it  after  we  left,  giving  away  our  position." 


A  CHOCOLATE  SOLDIER 

One  of  the  most  pitiful  sight*  on  the 
scene  of  battle  is  presented,  according  to 
the  New  York  Tribune.  by  the  Kaiser’s 
band-master,  recently  captured  in  the 
neigh horhoiMl  of  Yprv*.  This  chocolate 
soldier  was  found  helpless  and  alone,  not 
even  able  to  raise  his  haton  in  self-defense. 
It  is  hani  to  be  a  hero  when  one  is  only  a 
drum-major.  Of  the  capture  we  read: 

It  was  on  the  outskirts  of  Ypn-s  that  a 
mimU-r  of  soldiers  came  upon  this  impos¬ 
ing  functionary,  seated,  disconsolately  and 
deserted  on  a  tree-stump  by  the  wayside 
endeavoring  to  tie  up  with  a  handkerchief 
a  slight  wound  in  his  right  hand.  He  was 
duly  surrounded  and  informed  that  he  whs 
a  prisoner.  This  increased  his  undoubted 
dejection,  and  he  told  his  captors  he  had 
lost  his  band.  Hh  did  not  even  cheer  up 
when  informed  that  it  was  most  probable 
that  if  then-  were  a  band  anywhere  in  the 
neighborhood  it  would  be  sure  to  join  him 
in  captivity. 

“Only,"  said  one  of  the  men,  “we  told 
him  that  a  German  band  would  not  be 
allowed  to  play  in  captivity  because  we 
have  other  prisoners,  you  know.  We  think 
he  might  have  permission  to  wear  the 
uniform,  for  it  would  always  be  a  bright 
s|>ot  on  the  somewhat  drab  scenery  of  the 
prisoners’  camp.  He  will  not.  of  course, 
la*  allowed  to  keep  the  score  of  ‘The 
Triumphant  March  into  Paris.’  the  first 
I»-rformnnce  of  which  was  flxt  for  August 
15,  hut  regrettably  poxt|N)n«d  owing  to 
circumstance*  over  which  he,  at  least,  had 
no  control.” 


THE  WEIGHTY’  WEALTH  OF  YAP 

The  island  of  Yap  was  not  first  dis¬ 
covered  either  by  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  or 
by  Montgomery  and  Stone,  but  is  never¬ 
theless  a  notable  islet  in  many*  ways.  The 
Philadelphia  Xortk  American  calls  our 
attention  to  the  coinage-  system  of  Yap. 
One  is  led  to  consider  that,  should  the 
Japanese  levy  an  indemnity  tax  upon  the 
islanders  they  would  need  to  borrow  a 
German  42-oentimeter  before  they  could 
blow  their  way  out  to  the  sea  again: 

The  chief  currency  of  the  island  con¬ 
sists  of  circular  limestones  with  a  hole  in 
the  center.  These  limestone  coins  look 
like  grindstones,  are  from  six  to  fourteen 
feet  in  diameter,  and  frequently  weigh  as 
much  as  five  tons;  They  come  from  the 
Pelew  Islands,  whi  n*  then*  an*  limestone- 
quarries  containing  the  only  stone  used  as 
currency.  • 

A  500-pound  stone  will  buy  a  pig  and  a 
l.(M)0-i*ound  stone  will  purchase  a  wife. 
Hanks  an*  not  needed  in  Yap.  for  the  cur- 
rency  is  so  heavy  that  a  native  runs  no 
risk  of  having  his  life  savings  stolen. 

Usually  he  stacks  his  bank  account  in 
his  hack  yard  and  never  worries  about  it. 

Frequently,  when  a  man  gets  one  of 
throe  coins,  lie  dors  not  take  the  trouble 
to  bring  it  home.  He  knows  that  the  big 
grindstone  in  such  and  such  a  house  is 


FOOD  PRODUCTS 

MAIL  ORDER  SERVICE 


Products  ol  certain  localtfk*  an?  noted  throughout  the 
country  but  *re  produced  in  such  limited  quanUbr* 
that  national  grocery  More  distribution  is  out  ol  the 
quobot.  Ft*  dm  mn  tb-  ftoducm  •dvcftm*  to  dritrf  cnrvt 
to  die  beyrr  tad  Dignl  rred-n  My  b#  Mured  ol  prune#  wt- 
%*e  iad  <?urk  dt-Wf  by  Mil  <*  pwed  po* 


Lend  distinct  ion  fo  your  chocolate  gilb  thb 
year  by  giving  Ambroria  Chocolate  Uric*  the 
deikiuvs  rich  confection  that’s  so  entirely  different 
from  Chrmnui  chocolates  of  the  usual  sort.  1 

Ambrosia  Chocolate  Tixies 

Pure,  rleh  rtimoUte*  with  aritrt  almond  and  filbert 
center*.  No  cteain  at  all  uard  In  the  tilting.  Every 
Life  a  delight.  Put  up  in  InwlKNM  three  pound 
U>cr*  C  bocobte  Title*  are  the  cilt  “dc  lute.'’  Your 
friends  will  appreciate  them  Send  13  today  4 Ai^l«5  in 
thitf  jaoun d  U.»iea  only!  lor  l»o»  contain  ta*  J  lull 
|H.'und#-  prepaid  to  you. 

^  Amltnmo  CWohto  C...I1IJ  Ftf#  St.  Wio.^ 


Delightfully  Different  Chocolates 


VIRGINIA  APPLES 

From  Albetnarlr  (W ty,  Virginia.  bom#  of  the  f  anion#  Alto- 
mark  Pippan-  Pnrea  are  for  potato  cast  of  the 

Afrf»trW  Fipriaa.  *#f  bnskal  U*.  aiprtaa  w**aH  -  -  U  0* 
a#  W  intaapa,  pvr  barrel,  f ret*  kl  Kwfrid.  $4 .  M 

RrmU  by  m.mey  order  or  thr.k. 

Re  firmer :  05.  M-rV*.  Caimf  flr««  Kail  Hank  Mkhjmo»4.  Ta 

Addrass  CASTLE  ROCK  ORCHARDS 

W.  A.  Curd.  Oumwr 

104  E.  C mry  3l rnf  RICHMOND.  VA. 


FOREST  HOME  SAUSAGE 


Th#  m.^%  (Ulkiitm  MeaSfa#i  X 

4*int)  lavagirvabU  Had*  fi*.m 

<Mtm|  n mU  nt  Mtty  fa  iln* 
irwi.  mlU-M  pige— irmdn. 
•n^iitRr  •H'fr'  i  Hpke»4 
and  e*a#i-oe«l  Jual  rig  III* 

IVt  up  in  X  lb.  parrhan**! 
tnpH  parkag***  StupH  la^.  I*.  jAurtolfe  hpifiat 

r+r  th.,  prepaid.  Order  Sr-lay— ll  hr  <fel«g 

FOREST  HOME  FARM.  Peyi.  B.  f  waaBeittr,  Va. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

The  Great  Lectures  that  Hire  Stirred 
Thounandi 

The  Prince 
of  Peace 

One  of  Five  Drintr  Bociks  by 

WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN 
Secretary  of  State 


Tht  Ftmr  Otk<» «  An: 

THE  PRICE  OF  A  SOUL 
THE  VALUE  OF  AN  IDEAL 
MAN 

THE  PEOPLE’S  LAW 

The  Ethical,  Social.  Economic,  aixl  R*ll|rin«» 
teaching*  ol  th«  must  popular  orator  in  the  world 
His  mud  cHrctivu  and  addresvc*  which 

have  been  delivered  belote  many  great  audience*. 

In  fir  un/furm  column.  (Vn  !2mo.  Orrwnrnto/  hm rJ. 

-  Jotteulvk.  'Ptkro/cmhUthJOt  mt;  35t 

FUNK  a  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  PohUAm 
3S4-360  Fourth  Aveauo.  Now  York 
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h»  and  everybody  else  knows  it.  That  is 
all  that  is  neefXMHrx  . 

The  riehe«t  family  in  Yap  haven't  a 
grindstone  eoin  on  their  place.  Hut  the 
wealth  of  the  family  consists  of  the  grvat- 
«-st  grindstone  rain  ever  quarried.  While 
the  stone  was  being  transported  to  Yap 
on  a  raft,  the  raft  capsuwsi  and  the  coin 
*»nk  to  the  Imttom  of  the  Pacific.  This 
little  incident  did  not  detract  one  iota 
from  the  wenlth  of  the  family  in  question. 
According  to  the  currency  rules,  they  own 
the  stone,  even  if  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Pacific,  and  every  one  in  Yap  recognize* 
their  wealth. 


AN  AITOMOB1I.K.  NURSE-MAID 

|YK.  CHARLES  P.  STEIN  METZ,  of 
Schenectady,  New  York,  announeeil, 
recently,  that  the  one  way  to  obtain  wealth, 
the  sure  way.  is  to  “do  things  other  people 
don't  do."  This  is  an  excellent  suggestion, 
but  will  never  la-  in  danger  of  universal 
adoption,  lieeause  doing  what  others  don't 
demands  thinking.  As  long  as  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  earn  a  living  by  imitating  others, 
by  following  rules,  and  with  the  help  of 
mild  experiment*  by  induction,  no  large 
IMirtion  of  workers  will  submit  to  the 
torture  of  deductive  or  imaginative  thought. 
The  Alluiny  Knickerbocker  frets,  however, 
remarks  upon  one  girl  who  is  an  exception 
to  this  nde.  She  is  de»eril>ed  as  a  young 
< ‘lueago  woman  “who  d<s>s  her  own  think¬ 
ing."  She  has  invented  a  new  trade.  She 
has  eapilaii/xxl  w  hat  was  apparently  worth- 
i*-ss  knowledge,  and  ineidtmlally,  site  made 
her  necctMity  serve  her  ow  n  pleasure,  which 
was,  perhaps,  the  best  of  all.  We  read: 

Ruth  Timme  has  done  something  others 
•lid  not  do.  She  found  automobiles  inter¬ 
esting.  She  learned  all  als>ut  automobiles 
and  how  to  run  thorn.  She  qualified  her¬ 
self  to  drive  and  care  for  automobile*  in 
every  way.  She  learned  nil  this  when  she 
potweet  a  car  of  her  own. 

The  time  came  when  for  sonic  reason  she 
no  longer  potwcetl  an  automobile.  She 
nitMMxl  her  motoring  trips  sorely,  but  she 
observed  that  many  (s-rsuus  who  do  have 
automobile*  do  not  use  them  very  much. 
She  also  observed  that  many  fiersous  who 
iwu  motor-car*  have  children.  She  also 
ioliced  that  many  person*  who  own  mutor- 
•ara  arc  not  aide  to  keep  a  chauffeur.  The 
nan  of  tho  family  drive*  and  earns  for  the 
nr.  When  he  is  away  at  his  office  the 
nr  stands  idle  for  want  of  a  qualified 
kiver,  tho  his  wife  and  children  may  long 
in  use  it,  and  might  profitably  use  it  for 
health  and  pleasure. 

Here  was  something  ta  king. 

Ruth  Timme  advertised,  offering  her 
lurvices  us  an  automobile  nurse-maid. 
She  was  laughed  at  by  her  friends,  but 
vithin  a  few  hours  after  the  advertisement 
ipi>cared  her  telephono  bell  began  to  ring. 
She  discovered  she  was  exactly  the  person 
i  whole  lot  of  people  in  Chicago  were 
ooking  for.  So  she  went  to  work  a*  an 
vutomobile  nurse-maid. 

She  now  has  all  the  engagement*  she 
an  fill,  at  fancy  fees,  to  take  other  people's 
children  riding  in  otherpoople's  automobile*. 

Other  Chicago  women  are  imitating  her. 
Ruth  Timme  has  made  a  success  of  life. 
She  has  done  something  others  don’t  do. 


Getting  Orders  Through 
One -Third  Faster! 

Large  and  Small  Concerns  Cut  Costs 
and  Improve  Service  by  Using  The 
Commercial 9  9  Duplicator 


€€ 


NEXT  to  the  problem  of  telling 
businr«,thc  big  problem  in  almost 
every  business  organization  li«-sin 
the  sp*-etl,  accuracy  ami  system  with 
which  the  order  is  handled, billed, checked 
and  *hip|>cd. 

I  hotisand*  of  concerns  large  and  small 
have  simplified  the  handling  in  routing 
oforders.have  practically  eliminated errom 
ami  cut  the  time  of  kindling  to  a  fraction 
by  using  the  "Commercial  ’  Duplicator. 

The  Other  Man’s 


1  to  100  Copies  at 
Lightning  Speed 

The  xwift  duplication  and  routing  of 
order*  i«  Init  one  of  many  functions ol  the 
't  ommcn-ial.*'  This  amazing  machine 
produces  up  to  too  dean,  legible  copies 
of  any  business  Form  from  the  original 
upon  any  and  all  weights  of  paper,  thin¬ 
nest  tissue,  or  heavy  cardboard— on  small 
tags  or  full  shet-t  Department  Charts,  with 
equal  clearness — in  one  to  five  colors. 


Word  for  It 


La  A  Cady,  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 
haYC'long  been  a  user  of  the  “Commcr- 
ci.il.,#  Regarding  its  ability  to  help  in 
the  handling  of  order*  they  say: 

The  *  Commercial*  Duplicator  pots  an 
order  through  the  hoaee  from  one  to 
throe  hoare  quicker  than  any  other  pro - 
coo§  and  soves  at  least  one-third  the 
time.  We  moaid  hate  to  give  it  ap  os  it 
rh  for  the 


and  also  additional 

Notice  their  statement  includes  not 
only  the  saving  of  time,  but  also  thry 
refer  to  the  fact  that  they  would  need 
additional  help  if  they  did  not  have  the 
"  *  ommerrial." 

In  another  cam*,  a  wholesale  house  is 
now  obtaining  7  to  20  duplications  of 
from  700  to  1.700  orders  daily— all  of 
which  were  formerly  copied  by  a  tedious 
carbon  process  by  typists,  and  then  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  various  departments  as 
required.  Through  the  installation  of  two 
“(ommerrial"  Duplicators  all  the  delay, 
kd*or  and  expense  of  the  old-fashioned 
method  has  been  eradicated. 


The 

“ Commercial “ 

Duplicator 

Prove  It  On  Your  Own 
Work— At  Our  Expense 

Nothing  will  prove  the  efficiency  and 
money -saving  power  of  this  machine  so 
quickly  and  so  conclusively  as  a  trial  it¬ 
self.  line  it  not  only  in  copying  Prfxirf. 
men  t  Orders,  but  in  copying  any  other  forms 
such  as  maybe  required  in  your  office: 
Sales  Reports,  Bulletins,  Specifications, 
(  harts.  Shop  or  Factory  Requisitions, 
Inventory  Sheets — anything  in  fact  of 
which  one  or  more  copies  an*  needed,  the 
“Commercial"  Duplicator  will  reproduce 


quickly,  accurately  and  at  low  cost. 

Write  TO-DAY  for  Detail*  of  Our  FREE  Demonstration 
Offer  and  a  Copy  of  the  Book  “Duplication*  of  Business 
Form*  and  How  to  Make  Them.”  Simply  Address 

Duplicator  Manufacturing  Company 


1200  Monon  Building,  Chicago 


1579  Hudson  Terminal,  New  York 


Along  The  Beautiful  Adriatic 

Just  Before  the  War  Began 

ONE  of  (He  mod  refreshing  volumes  written  in  years — a  live,  snappy,  rollicking 
tale  of  experiences  aboard  and  ashore  in  the  mod  delightful  piece  of  Southern 
Europe— along  the  Adriatic. 

Its  pages  breathe  the  very  spin!  of  everything  that  goes  to  make  Dalmatia  delight- 
ful.  Stocy,  anecdote,  ancient  leg- 


endary,  beautiful  cities,  old  churches, 
countless  architectural  and  other 
ancient  treasures,  etc.,  etc.,  criss¬ 
cross  through  its  pages  in  entertain¬ 
ing  variety. 

Ym*H  Never  Forget  It  Obcc  Yo*  Reed  It 


DELIGHTFUL 
DALMA  TIA 


By  AUCE  LEE  MOQUE 

The  book  i*  timely  lor  its  description*  of  pieces  already 
in  the  wake  of  war ;  among  these  is  Cottar o  the  recently 
bombarded  fortification  on  the  Adriatic.  Unusually  at¬ 
tractive  a  the  great  icenic  and  histone  interest  attaching 
to  Pda,  Sebenico,  Crarossa.  Spalato,  Ragusa.  etc. 

Ood>  bwnd.  362  pages.  flurtrmlrd  m  o*»  ,md 

haM-toor.  *2.00  art;  by  mail.  $2. 16. 

Fsak  4  WopmfU  Comptn ry  -  354-360 


3oogl< 
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An  Unusually 
Desirable 

6% 

Investment 

(For  $100,  $500,  $1000 
or  more) 

First  mortgage 
on  property  valued 
at  four  times  loan. 

i 

Obligation  of 
company  with  60 
years’  splendid  his¬ 
tory. 

Cash  investment 
of  stoc  kh  olders 
twice  entire  bond 


issue. 

Part  of  security 
of  such  character 
as  could  readily  be 
disposed  of  for  an 
amount  consider¬ 
ably  in  excess  of 
bond  issue. 


Strategic  location, 
liberal  sinking  fund 
provision,  experienced 
m  a  n  a  g  e  m  e  n  t  a  n  d 
strongest  possible  own¬ 
ership. 


Reservations  made 
for  January  1st  delivery. 

Writs  for  Circular  No.  ShtfJi 

Peabody, 
Houghteling  &  Co. 

(EsUbli.hed  1665) 

10  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 


COMMODITY  PRICES  MI  CH  LOWER 

HA  DSTRKKT’S  index-numU-r  for  No- 
vwhImt  indirat**d  a  further  d<dim>  in 
commodity  prices;  the  number  then  stood  at 
l8,Sfi20,  while  on  October  1  it  was  ti)  2416, 
and  on  November  1  last  year  $9  22,52.  Thin 
indirates  a  drop  for  November  1  of  4  per 
rent,  from  October  1,  and  of  10  2  per  cent, 
from  the  rm-ord  point  reached  on  August 
15  of  this  year,  when  the  full  effeets  of  the 
war  were  in  force.  The  only  item  whieh 
showed  an  advance  on  November  1  was 
breadstuff*.  Five  nausea  are  cited  by 
Bradstnel'a  for  t  hits  decline:  first,  the 
effects  of  the  war  "have  well-nigh  spent 
their  force,  and  while  certain  commodities 
are  subject  to  sudden  ehauges,  the  situation 
as  to  im|x>rt<'d  supplies  ia  certainly  easier." 
Secondly,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people 
"has  been  curtailed  as  the  result  of  wide- 
spread  idleness,  and  this  fact  ia  reflected 
in  the  slowness  of  distributive  trade  to 
attain  seasonal  proportions."  Thirdly, 
depression  in  cotton  throughout  the  South 
"results  in  extraordinarily  low  prices, 
whieh  phase  of  affair*  makes  for  reduced 
prices  on  some  manufactured  textiles, 
alt  ho  Southern  developments  an*  now  im¬ 
proving."  Fourthly,  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
duatry  "  exhibits  clear  evidence  of  weakness 
and  light  profits."  Fifthly,  cereal  crop- 
producing  regions  an*  "favored  with  ex¬ 
ceptionally  high  prices,  and  in  consequence, 
principally  because  of  heavy  exports,  price- 
trends  in  that  respect  run  counter  to  the 
general  movement,  which  is  downward." 
In  its  comments  on  the  change,  lirmt- 
sfrerf's  says: 


than  those  published.  Live  stock  ravdiid 
on  reduced  prices  for  heavy  horses,  beeves, 
and  hogs.  Pro  visions  moved  downward 
because  a  variety  of  <‘ommoditics  declined; 
carcasses  of  beef,  bogs,  mutton,  family 
beef.  pork,  bacon,  hams,  cheese,  mackerel, 
coffee,  sugar,  tea,  rice,  and  beans  went 
off,  the  drop  in  mackerel  being  especially 
noteworthy,  and  these  declines  morn  than 
offset  higher  prices  for  nailk,  eggs.  lard, 
butter,  and  peas.  Fruits  fell,  chiefly  on 
aeeount  of  weakness  in  lemons.  Hides 
and  bather  went  off,  thanks  to  lower  quotu- 
1  lions  for  union  and  oak  leathers.  Textile.- 
descended  owing  la>  losses  in  raw  cotton, 
hemp,  jute,  print-cloths,  and  standard 
sheetings.  Metals  slumped  U-eause  of  all- 
around  weakness.  Oils  went  off  on  r»- 
oessions  in  linseed-  and  oottontsaxi-oil, 
exports  of  which  have  been  affected  by  the 
European  War.  and.  of  oourae,  the  de¬ 
pression  in  the  South  also  affects  the  first- 
named  article,  while  weakness  in  flaxs*s-d 
is  reflected  in  the  price  of  linseed-oil. 
Chemicals  and  drugs  receded  chiefly  lie- 
cause  of  another  sharp  fall  in  the  pric.< 
of  rarlxdie  acid.  The  miscellaneous  group 
worked  downward,  principally  owing  to 
a  smart  loss  in  the  price  of  hops.  Bread¬ 
stuff*  ascended  as  the  result  of  an 
enormous  demand  for  wheat  for  export, 
while  other  cereals  also  exhibited  marked 
strength. 

"Additional  evidence  of  the  easier  move¬ 
ment  is  obtained  from  the  fact  that  forty- 
nine  commodities  worked  lower  during  the 
|M-riod  October  1-November  1,  while  only 
twelve  advanced  and  forty-five  remained 
steady  or  unchanged. 

"In  the  subjoined  table  the  re*|»ecti\e 
monthly  totals  are  nicrgtxj  into  averages 
for  the  years  set  forth,  the  index-number 
ft»r  1914  being  based  on  the  months  that 
have  thus  fur  elapsed: 


"The  index-number  for  November  I  is 
the  lowest  registered  for  any  corresponding 
date  since  I90K.  It  is  3.9  per  cent,  under 
that  of  November  1,  1913,  while  being 
fi.fi  per  eetit.  beluw  the  like  dale  in  1912,  at 
which  time  prices  were  extraordinarily 
high:  it  i»  three-t«»nths  of  1  per  cent,  leas 
than  that  for  November  1.  1911;  it  shows  a 
drop  of  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  from 
November  1,  1910,  and  it  disclose*  a  fall 
of  1.1  per  cent,  from  that  date  in  1909, 
when,  as  may  be  recalled,  householders  as 
well  as  manufacturers  were  bitterly  com-  I 
plaining  about  the  high  cost  of  com¬ 
modities.  While  prices  here  have  fallen 
4  per  cent,  in  a  month's  time,  English 
prices  have  reced«-d  just  a  little  over  1  per 
cent.  The  groups  making  up  the  index- 
number  an-  set  forth  in  the  following  table: 
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"Only  one  group  (breadstuff*)  advanced 
within  a  month's  time,  nine  groups  declined, 
and  thn-e  remain  unchanged,  these  being 
coal  and  coke,  naval  ston-s,  and  building- 
matennls.  alt  ho  the  undertone  in  such 
commodities  as  turpentine,  resin.  coke,  and 
lumber  is  weak,  and  it  i-  probable  that  at¬ 
tractive  orders  bring  out  cheaper  prices 
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"Twenty-two  full  years,  with  eleven 
months  of  1914,  are  covered  by  the  fort- 
going.  The  present  level  is  lower  than  t  In* 
index-numbers  for  any  of  the  years  1913, 
1912,  1910,  and  1907,  but  it  is  2.4  j*er  cent, 
higher  than  the  index  for  1911." 

WHAT  OTHER  WARS  HAVE  COST 

In  a  discussion  of  the  economic  n.s|M*etM 
of  the  present  war,  the  New  York  Tirnt-M 
Annalist  summarizes  the  cost  of  other  vans 
in  modern  times  and  their  "aftermath  it* 
trail*-  and  finance,”  as  outlined  originally 
by  Edgar  Crainmond  in  The  Quurtrrlt/ 
Rrrinr.  of  Loudon.  Mr.  CrAmmond  says, 
as  others  have  said  before  him.  that  then- 
is  no  parallel  in  history  to  the  strain  plav«>*l 
on  international  finance  by  the  preaont 
war.  both  during  its  progress  and  after  it-* 
conclusion.  He  refers  in  this  statement 
chiefly  to  tin-  nations  engagi-d  in  the  war. 
the  I’nited  States  being  in  un  exceptional 
position  of  advantage,  altlio  it  can  not 
entirely  escape  the  financial  eonsequeneen. 
Mr.  Cratumoud  cites  the  Franco-PniNaian 
War  of  1S70.  the  Boer  War  of  1902,  and  1 1 
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Russo-Japam^,.  War  of  1905.  Following 
are  points  in  the  summary: 

"In  dotfree  rather  than  in  kind  will  the 
economic  effects  of  thi*  war  differ  from 
1  .  wars  in  th‘*  The  struggle 

ls  hardly  different,  albeit  it  is  being  a  aired 
on  a  scale  beyond  all  precedent.  The 
Franco- Prussian  War  lasted  from  Julv. 
IHiO.  to  March  of  the  next  year.  The 
French  lost  21. '>00  officers  and  702.000  men. 
Sir  Robert  Gillen  put  the  total  cost  of  the 
war  to  France  at  about  $2,720,000,000. 
(ountm*:  the  indemnities  to  Gcmianv 
and  indirect  losses.  the  total  cost  was  raised 
to  &d.t)00,(MX),(N)0.  Sir  Itolx-rt  estimated 
the  national  income  of  France  the  year  I*- 
fore  the  war  at  *1.000.000,000  and  her  an¬ 
nual  savings  at  *100.000.000.  Thus  the 
war  *  cost  was  equi valent  to  more  than  one 
year's  national  income  and  to  twelve  years’ 
saving. 

The  foreign  trade  of  France  at  tir»t  was 
not  greatly  affected.  In  1869  import*  were 
Iti2b.o00.000  and  the  exports  $015.(XMMKN). 
Next  year  imports  wen-  *556.000.000,  ex¬ 
pert*  *572.000.000.  By  1872  France’s  for- 

•  ttfn  trade  had  risen  sharply.  Imports 
amounted  to  1680.000.000  and  exports  to 
feto.n00.000.  It  was  in  raw  materials  that 
the  principal  shrinkage  during  the  war 

•  urred,  while  the  principal  deercase  in  ex¬ 
port*  occurred  in  manufacturisl  good*. 

The  German  troops  engaged  in  the 
>truggle  with  France  averaged  1,250.000 
men.  and  Oermany’s  losses  wen*  6,247  offi- 
**»  and  123.400  men.  The  <rost  of  the 
war_to  Germany  was  officially  estimated  at 
(^7,790.000,  which  <1in*s  not  inHudt*  tin* 
'•'«t  of  reestablishing  the  army  nor  other 
incidental  expenses  of  the  war.  Allowing 
for  the  indemnities  paid  by  France  and  the 
value  of  the  ceded  provinces,  Germany  n-al- 
iwd  a  protit  of  $820,000,000. 

“The  South-African  War  haul  lasted  over 
thirty-one  months  when  it  came  to  a  close 
in  May,  1002.  The  British  forces  nuniU-red 
448,000  men,  and  the  losses  in  killed  and 
wounded  44,700  men.  The  direct  cost  of 
tin*  war  to  the  lni|N'rial  Kxchemier  was 

•  1, 0.».>, <80,000.  The  war  added  al»out  25 
percent,  to  the  national  debt.  It  absorbed 
a  sum  practically  equivalent  to  two  years' 
saving.  The  Uankera’  M ayazine'a  figures 
showed  that  the  avenigc  amount  of  cupital 
»ffcn*d  for  public  subscription  in  London 
or  foreign  and  colonial  investments  for  the 
three  years  from  1000  to  1002  was  *235,- 
■'00,000,  and  the  value  of  British  exports  of 
manufactures  during  these  years  averaged 
fl .424,300,000.  For  the  three  years  from 
I'.iOti  to  1008,  when  the  effects  of  the  war  I 
utd  been  largely  overcome,  the  average 
tmounl  offen  d  for  subscription  for  foreign 
ind  colonial  loans,  etc.,  hud  increased  to 

v >24,600.000.  and  the  average  value  of 
txporta  of  manufactures  to  *1.964,500,000. 
lie  writer  makes  no  attempt  to  i*stimate 
the  indirect  losses  iM*casion«*d  by  the  Soulh- 
Afriean  War.  He  cites  that  during  the  ten 
yurs  following  its  outbreak  the  market 
'•due  of  British  railway  stocks  declined 
V  about  $1,500,000,000;  and  Government 
«x*kH  by  alsiut  *950.000.000.  The  war 
,as  one  eause  of  this  decline.  hut  other 
tu  tors  contributed  to  it. 

’The  Russo-Japanese  War  came  to  a 
Jose  at  the  end  of  August.  1905.  after 
laving  last ed  eight «*en  months.  TheJapa- 
***  forces  numl>ercd  more  than  1,000,000 
ocn.  and  their  losses  were  about  135,000 
acn.  The  direct  cost  to  the  Ja|»anese 
overnment  was  over  $1,000, 000. (KM),  and 
Span’s  indirect  loss  about  $175,000,000. 
he  war  was  financed  mainly  by  loans. 
p.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  being  charged 
b  national  debt,  while  no  less  than  21.6 
Ht  oent.  was  met  out  of  revenue. 

"Russia  employed  well  over  1 .000.000 
nen.  and  her  total  losses  were  about  350,000. 
dr.  Cram m on d,  while  pointing  out  the 
lifflculty  of  arriving  at  the  actual  cost  of 
[he  war,  owing  to  the  form  of  the  Russian 
budgets,  estimates  the  direct  cost  of  the 
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Safe  G%  Bonds 

Secured  by  First  Mortgage  on 

Downtown  Chicago  Building 

Wc  oiler  I*  coaawrw* five  iufeitcr*  «h*  Stitt  Building  F»r»t  Mortgage  Serial  Bond.  We  have 
purchased  this  entire  of  $400,000  after  a  cartful  •ava.tagation,  which  MtUfird  us  of  the  uirty 

•I  tkeae  securities 

Tke  hood.  1  o  dt  nomination*  of  SI'XJ.  $500  anJSICCO.  Are  a  sound  invest  men  (or  Urge  or  small  -umw 
We  kw  out  recommendation  of  three  accuntie#  chirily  on  the  following  reasons ; 


FIRST.  The  property  Mgurtug  the  hoods  ie 

a  new .  fire  proof,  seventeen  story  of  in*  budd¬ 
ing  now  being  er  rtri  on  a  corner  ia  the  down¬ 
town  district  of  Chicago,  one  block  from  the 

City  Hell. 

SECOND.  The  property  is  sppnioed  at 
doohU  the  totnl  amount  of  the  hood*. 


THIRD  The  Assured  nrt  annuel  earning* 
Are  more  then  two  end  a  halt  times  the  greatest 
interest  charge*. 

FOURTH.  The  bonds  mature  serially  in 
•wo  to  ten  years,  thus  giving  investors  a  choice 
of  mituntiea. 

FIFTH,  Title  is  guaranteed  end  the  build¬ 
ing  is  fully  insured 


Iwom  tai  certificate  raq.ind  wit!  tic  ccgpau  of  tku  MK 

Price,  Par  and  Accrued  Interest  to  Net  6% 

^  °*  tk“  ****  During  all  this  time  no  investor  has  ever 

eut fared  lorn  of  either  pnneipd  or  interest  on  ...  socwity  purchased  of  this  hous*.  This  is  a  reoord 
Which  w.  commend  to  your  Attention  and  which  we  believe  to  he  an  ample  beau  for  confidence  in 
Mounts*.  Wf  #Mcr*  Wntt  for  Circular  No.  Ml  L 

S.W.  Straus  &  Co. 

MORTGAGE****  BOND  BANK ERS 

••UIUIHIO  inns 

mrnAun  bldg  oni  wall  st. 

_ CMtCAOQ  NSW  Yomt 


How  Does  The 

New  War  Tax  Law 

Affect  You? 

Arc  you  familiar  with  the 
provisions  of  the  new  War  Tax 
I  .aw  just  enacted  by  Congress? 
I  his  law  applies  to  individuals, 
firms  and  corporations. 

We  have  prepared  a  synopsis 
of  the  law  which  will  enable  you 
to  readily  determine  in  what 
respect  it  affects  you,  and  shall 
be  glad  to  supply  copies  upon 
written  or  personal  application. 

A*k  for  Booklet  N- 1 40 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

140  Broadway 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $30,000,000 


_ ii!  :  i iin*.iHii.i,niinunnri  a 

W  $  1 OO  and  $500 

/q  First  Mortgage  Real  Estate 

3  GOLD  BONDS 

•ecured  by 

Apartment  and  Store 
Properties  in  Chicago,  111. 

Write  for  Circular  SI  ID. 

S.  YONDORF  &  CO. 


Investment  Banker* 
137  N.  Dearborn  St- 

DANF0RTH 

I  <y  FARM  MORTGAGES 

jfcf  Arr  proven  aaf*  Invcatmriita. 

rr-iirii,  r  in  Irn  ling  m.tin  y  mi 
farm  l.intf*  witlu.iir  .1.  .. .  1 


Chic* 


I.  II  l.-lg  *«  I.  .  Ml. 

f  •*»  •«»  luivfv  11  it  *n mi t  <lvf.iult  *>l 

“  -'»i«l*'  diJUr  of  pfiruipul  or  H 

■  *■  back  of  i*vrfy  Hi 

D  WKORTH  MokI  t;,\t  iK. 
v'"' '  *n  inwN.f  |.'*ii  nr|li«n,u«t 
im  •  itcly  U-  you  can  a  larger 
amounta 

A  tk  for  our  /Vx  n  fit  hr  Lilt  So.  JO. 

A.  G.  DAN  FORTH  A  OO..  Bgnkcni 

Founded  A.D.  ilfff 

WASHINGTON,  ILLINOIS 


Tr  Arurnc 

1  LAUILKj  Mfe  ‘"vcMment. 

for  mode  rate 
amount*. ai  profitable  rate*. should  have  their 
name*  added  to  our  mailing  Hat.  No  Charge. 

Hennepin  Mortgage  Loan  Co. 

MINNUWUl  MINNItOTA 


Can  You  VYrite  Good  English? 

One  mistake  in  grammar  will  spoil  your  letter 
or  article  or  speech.  “Grammar”  is  not  a  diffi¬ 
cult  study  when  properly  presented.  The  l*est 
writers  in  the  world  to-day  never  spent  a  day  in 
college.  These  three  books  by  Dr.  Femald 
will  help. 

English  Grammar  Simplified  -  341  */. _5L\  b>  mail,//.*/ 
Thought  Connective.  -  -  331  pp.  41.50,  bynuil,//.^ 

Engluh  Synonyms  and  Antonyms  574  pp.  $I.5l\  by  mail,  $/.<5? 

FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fonrth  Avenne,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 
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INFLUENCES  at  WORK  IN 
the  SECURITY  MARKETS 

A  page  of  our  current 
tgeneral  circular  discusses 
the  condition  and  pros¬ 
pect  of  financial  affairs 
in  this  country. 

Now  more  than  ever  you 
need  the  guidance  of  com¬ 
petent  financial  author¬ 
ities  in  selecting  invest¬ 
ments. 

Send  for  this  circular  which 
also  contains  a  list  of  bonds 
at  prices  consistent  with  pres¬ 
ent  unusual  conditions. 

Sent  on  request  for  Grcular 

D-20. 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

NEW  TOM  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 

41  W.  II  Si  1421  CW.*  Sc  U  Sal*  ate  A4mm  Su. 

1OST0N  BALTIMORE  SAN  FtANCISCO 

Hater  ft  C...  Ik.  Maaa*r  lift*.  424  CaMania  54. 
LONDON.  Hater  ft  Ca..  Lift.  GENEVA.  SvkaacUaft 


.STOCKS 

a  I'd 

BON  OS 


A  SMALL 
FIRST 
PAYMENT 

VI HI  .  UV  I*  k  »••**  .11# 
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t>«  An*!  ciiiurMkMl  au*|er  iftll  |<  «u  - 

Partial  Payment  Purchase* 

l««  Ml.  firkf  in<t  I*  n>l«  WHArtRl  kMiftift 
•  '-At*  ft  •»  it  ••  ..  •••**■  •••a'*  ..f  r*«*»**i- 

>  *iit*  M  H  .  Sin  it  «vn  a  «!•«•  X#«  V  ih  '  »lf  U-«v4 

I  elan  •  ill  aina'lm  -.Ihl?  V  -4  rvccm  |ti* 

4<i  I'loilR  wliil#  (-atii.g  f.  i  lli#  •A-urllifi 

K...4rir|  u  M  #  i ^i#rs  in 

Ifiilieil  Fr#f  UH.ilX 

Sheldon,  Morgin  &  Co.,  sV.^V/.r 

M'mhm  .Vie  lufk  .**  wk 
M*mt**r$  4  ai.*.4i/f»  K  ninl  11/  fni-fe 
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First  Mortgages 
Security  Stability — Income 


We  are  submitting  to  individual  invet- 
tors  our  new  list  of  First  Mortgages. 
M  ay  we  add  your  name  ?  No  obligation 
on  your  part,  but  we  do  wish  to  give 
you  the  opportunity  to  consider  Ward- 
Harnson  First  Mortgages  for  your  1915 
investments.  They  are  secured  by 
producing  farms  in  the  fertile  Black 
Lands  of  Central  Texas.  They  pay 
6'  ,  interest.  Our  list  will  likely  contain 
mortgages  just  suited  to  your  personal 
requirements.  We  have  bought  each  one 
with  our  own  money  and  recommend 
them  as  safe,  conservative  investments. 

Apply  for  nr w  hot  of  offering*  and 

intcicating,  illustrated  booklet  D-S. 

ihtr  I  iWiirifiim*  urr  Vwir  /Vofrrfion 


Ward-Harriaon  Mortgage  Co 

Fort  Worth.  Taaaa 
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war  to  Rutwia  at  over  ♦  I, .100,000,000.  Her 
share  of  l he  cost  of  the  war  was  covered 
l»y  increased  taxation. 

"Mr.  Cramtiumd  (mints  out  that  the  ra¬ 
pidity  with  which  Russia,  and  to  a  smaller 
extent  Japan,  recovered  from  this  war  is 
noteworthy,  and  he  adda  tliai,  when  the 
comparatively  slow  n*covery  which  England 
iiuule  from  the  effects  of  the  Houth-African 
War  is  taken  into  account.  the  conclusion 
is  suggested  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  linaneial  losses  occasioned  ny  war 
in  any  pnrt  of  the  world  is  pretty  sun*  to 
fall  tinully,  in  one  form  or  another,  upon 
London.  Mr.  C’rainmond  writes: 

"The  main  factors  which  determine 
the  cost  of  war  arc:  (I)  the  numlier  of 
troops  employed;  (2)  the  length  of  the  war; 
and  (3)  the  extent  of  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  or  the  wealth  of  the  la-Higi-rent 
i'owcrs.  In  resjx-ct  of  the  destruction  of 
life  and  wealth, 'the  war  of  1914  can  not 
fail  to  eclipae  any  war  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  because  six 
out  of  the  seven  trreat  monetary  centers  of 
the  world  are  directly  involved. 

"In  a  discussion  of  our  position,  Mr. 
fruuimond  says; 

"The  United  State*  Treasury  and  hunks 
contain  an  enormous  stock  of  gold,  but 
it  may  Is*  doubled  whether  New  York 
|m»kscs>ws  either  sufficient  reserves  of  capital 
or  an  adequate  numlier  of  experts  in  haute 
Jinn  net  to  enable  her  to  take  up  the  rtile 
which  London  hus  tilled  so  well.  More¬ 
over,  America  probably  owe*  the  United 
Kingdom  in  one  ithape  or  another 
000.000;  and  the  supreme  lest  of  New 
York's  tinum-ial  strength  will  Is-  applied 
in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months,  when 
London  attempts  to  move  an  appreciable 
IM.rtion  of  her  credits  to  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  at  a  period  when,  in  all  probability. 
Paris  and  Berlin  will  also  lie  trying  to  do 
the  same  thing  with  their  credits  iu  New 
York." 


BACCAGF.  AS  A  NEW  SOURCE  OF 
RAILROAD  REVENUE 

In  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  on  the  question  of 
higher  freight-rate*.  rendered  on  August 
I  of  this  year,  it  was  intimated  to  the 
companies  that  ni.*ans  other  than  increased 
freight-rate*  might  la*  found  by  the  road* 
as  sounds  of  relief.  In  line  with  this  sug¬ 
gestion.  railroad  managers  have  since  las-n 
devoting  thcmsclve*  to  close  scrutiny  of  all 
department*  of  railroad  operation  with  a 
view  to  making  certain  forms  of  service, 
heretofore  unreinuuerative,  a  source  of 
new  income.  One  of  there  is  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  ba40tage  for  which  at  present 
up  to  a  certain  weight  no  charge  is  made. 
It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  railroads  may 
find  it  practicable  eventually  to  impose 
some  regular  charge  for  all  luggage  except 
such  as  is  carried  by  hand.  Railroad  men 
say  that  it  is  not  equitable  to  charge  the 
same  fore  for  a  passenger  who  has  no 
trunk  as  is  charged  for  the  passenger  who 
has  one.  One  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
the  income  t hut  might  be  derived  by  all 
the  roads  from  baiorage  is  $l.r>.000.(N)0  a 
year.  Before  these  charges  could  Is*  made, 
however,  changes  would  Is-  necessary  in 
laws  as  they  now  stand  in  some  States. 
Following  are  items  pertaining  to  the  sub- 
jis-t  as  printed  in  The  Wall  Slrret  Journal: 


«  itttecrlbcn  tmefe  wwl  rtwlrt  Ihli  Chart  rtrlitd  to  4 At# 


Are  things  coming 
your  way? 

They  should  be.  And  they  would 
be  if  you  understood  basic  business 
conditions  and  anticipated  finan¬ 
cial,  commercial  and  social  changes. 

Eliminate  worry.  Cease  depend¬ 
ing  on  rumors  or  luck.  Work  in 
accordance  with  a  definite  policy 
based  on  fundamental  statistics. 

For  particulars  which  w  ill  he  wnl 
irratii— address  Dept.  <i-4-4t  ol  the 

Babson  Statistical  Organization 

Executive  Block,  We  Healey  Hilla.  Maaa. 

LirfMt  tiAtUtlcAl  OrgAAlKAtioo  of  lU  ChArtitor  In  U  I 


THOROUGHBRED  STOCK 

it  what  you  acc  on  the  farms  of  MiMMMppi 
anil  Louisiana. 

Leading  Life  Insurance  Companies  buy  our 
mortgagCAfcecured  by  these  farm*,  Vatican 
.iIm#  invest  in  them,  safely  and  profitably. 
They  are  obtainable  in  any  amount  from 
$100  up,  to  net  6%.  Prompt  payment  of 
principal  and  interest  guaranteed. 

York  SAFETY  FIRST  b  our  buftfam  fat 

u*  trll  you  about  It.  Adc  for  Booklet  Ii:t4  K , 


PilftwiKRi  reiKcin  u  moomi  *CT««  v*t  . 

Whitnev-Cuntral  Blog.  New  Orleans 


COTTON 

as  an 

Investment 

explained  In  our 

Special  Letter  “14” 

Sent  on  Requett 

RENSKORF,  LYON  A  CO. 

I  New  York  Stuc  k  Bsc fcange 
Member*  ]  New  York  Cntun  KKhai|« 

(  Ghirai*  Board  ol  Trade 

33  NEW  ST.  C  FLOUR0)  NEW  YORK 


“Tin1  commission  ompbatized  its  view 
dial  the  freight  department  should  not 
have  to  stand  the  burden  of  iinremutieru- 
live  passenger  wniw;  that  tin*  traiiNiHirlu- 
tion  of  paMM»D|pTH  should  not  be  eonuuolnd 
on  an  unprofitable  basis,  but  should  pay  it h 
own  wax .  There  is  a  sehind  of  trans|>orta- 
tHin  student h  whieh  tn>n tends  that  the 
passi-nger  busita*v%  nets]  not  uooemarily  l>o 


Your  Money  Will  Earn  7  &  8  • 

«ftVr«Cft*<l  in  flr-i  tn  Uli  <li-n*4 

I'll)  InproiM  r**.»l  **H||»  W  «  hull*  pH  #r 
|»n.|  H  I«m  I nlr-rvwf  pa.il  |.n >nii  •  Ij  Value* 
**f  firi'l#’*!'  tlifre*  linn1*  •*hi<-iiuK  «'f  If^n 
W  » lift*  f..r  fr^r  txwiklrl  i hang  nor  hull 

«*•••  -n«l  1 1*1  •»(  Icnaci*  Wf*  hA'f*  Iuaii*  4't 

$i ik/.o 

Aurrllu*-SwanAon  Co. 

31  Sun  Hu.  kik  BUc.,  OkUUw  City.  04U 
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For  Critical 
Smokers 


If  you  are  as  hard 
to  please  as  1  am, 

in  this  matter  of  cigar*,  I  In- 
Urvi?  my  private  *  J.  K.  \V.#f 
Havana  brand  will  delight  you. 

For  many  years  I  have  had 
them?  cigars  made  to  order, 
with  my  own  monogram  Utnd. 
The  leaf  comes  from  a  moun¬ 
tainous  district  in  Cuba.  It 
is  especially  selected  for  me 
by  a  man  who  resides  there — - 
a  connoisseur  in  tobaccos. 

And  though  I  have  smoked 
for  40  years  I  have  yet  to  find 
another  Havana  cigar  of  so 
mild  and  exquisite  a  flavor 
and  aroma. 

1  Want  Your  Opinion 

1  believe  ihrrr  are  lr*M«i*  of 
smokro  who  are  treking  )u«t  such 
a  cigar— something  eurptiiHuU.  a 
rare,  sweet  mokr  -n«»l  (in*  hnavy 

and  sum*. 

With  such  iart>  I  »n»  gU>l  to 
share  my  diacovery.  Pot  I  know 
bow  much  It  mean*  U»  get  thr  very 
eiaar  one  crave*.  It  may  k  that 
Uttfl  dainty  Havana  la  Jus  wtut 
you  have  been  areking.  Try  it. 

I  will  aend  them  by  Parrel  Pnet. 
•s  P*r  hundred  for  50 — , 

«  hargea  paid. 

Write  me  early  before  I  mult 
limit  the  n amber  1  can  aupplv. 

Five  Cigars  Free 

If  you  will  tend  me  ten  cats  to- 
ward*  « hipping  1 mmwm  I  w«U  nu.il 
v  1  >u  mal  «»garm.  mokr  five  with  mi* 
— con viore  youmao.  The  price  t*  St 
per  hundred.  I  J  *o  lor  go— all  charge, 
prepaid.  •  •*  yar  hUrrhn.U 
plena*  ■  alalia*  year  poellloa 
— «r  pear  katlars.  rard.  and 
write  How  far  tbrae  rlgara. 


IJ.R.W.1 

'Aba  Hj 


J.  ROGERS  WARNER 


- — 

VW  a*  tear*  ••  Uaie  (~rti 

mr~Z  Wi 

IU  lurlt*ri  tvfutti*  '1 

it  all 

A 

fin*  *v  mw-  ban*  • 

H.  Ore-t 

^AiE*uin  Mjmn 

14* 


«3r 


I  makes  a  mighty  welcome 
aft  A  Helpful  gift  that  I  tree 
■ot  for  da ya  but  for  year* — 
md  tt wry  day  recall*  your 
‘oughtfubie**. 

>w  Moore**,  yoa  know,  is  the  pen 
4*1  everybody  Ukn.  One*  aw*y 
**b  the  wornr*  of  the  oid -style  pea 
•  tar  fa  writing  at  the 
tank  Seep*  o*  write*  tteaddy 
a  long  a*  there  *  ink  left.  Aad  fou 
•*a  cany  it  ■  any  porlrt  any 
«T*r  even  upwi«  down  icr  S  lud 

CAN'T  Uk. 


un't  „ 

Mna*  •  dipping  kai  who  wouldn't  be 
shghtsd  w*b  (Hr  gift  of  a  Moure. 
<•  pul  g  dewa— Irg  one  or  two. 
lave  are  127  gyle*  and  suet  from 
G.Mup.  Aad  you  71  be  glad  you 
it  and  they  Vibe  glad  they  e4 

hu  iraailr.  helpful,  every  -day  tadul 

•*.  AlaaydaahrV 

Aarncaa  Fomtaia  Pen  Ce. 

Uawt.  Cadnag  A  Farter.  lac 

Stilt  ng  4|m/t 

UDmulunilrHl, 


conducted  to  yield  a  «I*r»^*t  profit,  that  it  in 
a  desirable  condition  that  people  should 
live  at  u  distance'  Prom  the  cities  and  be 
given  low-priced  transportation  thereto, 
and  that  the  railroad*  -should  obtain  their 
compensation  indirectly  in  the  movement 
of  the  freight  to  the  suburlkan  districts, 
and  that  even  as  regard*  other  than 
mutation  service  passi-ngi-r-rate*  should  In- 
as  low  as  possible. 

“With  the  official  sanction  of  Federal 
authority,  however,  steps  have  been  taken 
to  make  the  passenger  business  more  nearly 
pay  costs,  and  already  mileage  tickets, 
e.  rtain  through  rates,  and  rates  to  inter¬ 
mediate  |Miints  have  Us-n  advanced.  The 
matter  of  railway  mail  pay  will  lx*  *up 
to'  Congn-**  at  the  next  session,  and  other 
■  rviees  are  now  undergoing  investigation. 
The  mutter  of  the  trans|Mir1ation  of  Ituggage 
is  one  of  these. 

"State  laws  atid  Federal  regulation 
provide  that  carriers  must  truusporl  free 
of  charm*  personal  or  sample  hoggagt-  up 
to  1  -~i4 1  pounds  in  weight,  and  in  the  ease  uf 
immigrant*  at  port  of  landing  up  to  2.V) 
poumis.  In  the  very  early  du\s  of  rail¬ 
roading  it  was  attempted  by  the  carriers 
to  charge  for  the  transportation  of  baggage, 
but  eoinpetitinn  among  the  roads  mam 
stop!  this  source  of  revenue,  and  later 
the  custom  of  carrying  baggage  free  was 
crystallized  into  law  by  the  interpretation 
bv  the  «*ourts  that  the  eontraet  by  the 
earners  to  truns|>ort  the  individual  im¬ 
plied  the  obligation  to  carry  jiersonal 
luiggnge. 

"The  baggage  problem  inervawd  in  com¬ 
plexity.  and  now  the  free  handling  and 
'  ran*|Nirtation  of  tninks  and  other  baggage 
involve  siibstautiul  costs  to  the  roaus. 

(  hairman  Klliott.at  the  New  Ha\en  annual 
|  meeting,  referred  to  the  movement  on  foot 
among  all  the  railroads  to  permit  the  rail- 
r  -iwls  to  charge  ten  cents  a  trunk  to  cover 
the  is >st  of  handling.  In  theory,  at  least, 
it  would  ap|M>ar  discrimination  to  charge 
*.»  for  eurrying  an  individual  from  Boston 
to  New  York  and  to  charge  no  more  for  car¬ 
rying  another  individual  with  ISO  jmmiihIs 
of  luggage. 

‘‘Baggage  facilities  an1  by  force  of 
necessity  located  in  the  big  stations  on  ex¬ 
pensive  n*al-estate  sites,  and  the  rent  bur¬ 
den  alone,  if  justly  prorated,  would  appear 
<>Ut  of  all  proportion  to  the  revenue  received 
from  exes-ss  baggage.  In  addition  to  this 
arc  the  wage  eost  of  the  force  of  employees, 
ls»th  in  the  stations  and  on  the  trains,  de- 
voted  to  the  can'  of  Ituggage  and  other 
costs  of  handling  and  moving. 

“The  New  Haven,  in  the  year  endi-d 
.lune  HO.  1914,  earrUd  over  87,0IX>,000 
passenger*.  On  this  road  alxiut  43  per 
•  •nt.  of  the  passengers  travel  on  com¬ 
mutation  or  lunik  tickets,  so  that  only  some- 

hat  less  than  uO.OOO.UOO  of  the  passenger* 
carried  may  lie  said  to  lie  in  the  baggage- 
earrying  class.  The  road  carries  over 
7.(MMI.(MX)  piis-es  of  liaggage  a  year,  or, 
roughly,  an  average  of  one  piece  of  baggage 
fur  every  seven  passengers. 

“On  anot her  Kustern  mad,  a  'freighter' 
and  more  typical  of  the  country's  railroad* 
as  a  whole  than  the  New  Haven,  which 
derives  more  revenue  from  passenger  ser- 
vioe  than  from  freight,  ^ie  ratio  of  pieee# 
of  baggage  to  passengers  earned  is  one  to 
1-7.  The  amount  of  revenue  which  the 
roads  receive  from  excess  baggage  is  not 
apprt'ciahl©:  the  New  Haven  somew  hat  o\er 
sl.'io.OCX),  and  the  other  road  referred  to 
.■*l7,tXM). 

"The  roads  of  the  country  as  a  whole 
111  the  1913  year  carried  l.Utt.OOO.tXXl 
passengers.  On  the  basis  of  the  condition 
prevailing  on  the  two  road*  referred  t  • 
utxive,  this  would  mean  that  they  carried 
tiet  ween  15n.0M0,WNI  and  2HB.0n0.aai  pi»s*e- 
..f  haggage  for  which  up  to  the  150-pound 
limit  they  received  no  revenue,  the  excess 

iggnge  revenue  amounting  to  ST.HtXMMM). 
The  average  journey  of  the  railroads' 
passengers  is  about  miles,  and  for  the 


Fun!  1  should  say  so! 
Boy  t  never  tire  of  build¬ 
ing  big  steel  models 
w  ith  the  M  v  sto  Erector 
— battleships  torpedo 
boats,  bridges,  aero- 
planes  *icgc  guns, 
elevator*  and  300  other 
models. 


Parent  §  - 

lit  hiding:  with 
the  Erector  de¬ 
velop*  your  buy**  mechanical  ill — trachea 

him  the  principles  of  engineering  and  elec¬ 
tricity.  N  et  it  uivri  him  all  the  fun  needed 
to  keep  him  busy  and  happy  all  winter  long. 


FREE  MOTOR— With  all  set*  over  *3  I 
give,  without  extra  charge,  an  electric  motor. 
It’s  a  lively  one  and  runs  many  of  the  mod¬ 
els — elevators,  draw-bridges,  traveling  cranes, 
machine  shops  and  many  others. 


The  Toy  with  Girder*  like  Structural  Steel 


I  made  the  Erector  with  tumed-over  gird¬ 
ers  so  your  boy  could  build  big,  strong 
models.  He  doesn  *t  get  discouraged ;  he  can 
build  easily  ami  rapidly  became  few  nuts  ami 
bolt*  are  required. 

There  arc  more  than  300  models  possible 
to  build — some  of  these  21  feet  long,  some 
H  feet  high.  Ami  they  are  txart/y  like  teal 
steel  construction. 


Write  for  My  Free  Book 

The  Erector  is  by  far  the  most  interesting 
and  instructive  Christmas  gift  you  can  find 
anywhere.  Toy  dealers  everywhere  sell  it. 
Eight  sires,  $1  to  $25. 

Write  for  my  free  book,  printed  in  colors 
and  filled  with  pictures  and  descriptions  of 
Erector  models.  Tell  me  your  dealer’s  name 
and  I’ll  also  mail  a  free  copy  of  my  boys’ 
magazine,  Erector  Ttfij,  which  contains  my 
prize  offer  for  new  models^  tell*  how  your 
boy  can  win  a  prize. 


A.  C  GILBERT,  President 

The  Mysio  Manufacturing  Company 

78  Foote  Street,  New  Haven.  Co  an. 


/il  Herbert  * 

Tareyton 

London.*]; 
„  ,  Stnokino 
Mixture) 


afrout  it yau££  2a&£ 

Sample Tm  request 
Falk  Tobacco  Co  5(>V45^t  NewYork. 
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He  Needs 
Evcnirj^  eJewe^v 

THEN  he  would  appreei- 
aic  this  useful  and  di*- 
tinctiveChrUtmasgift  -a  set 
of  Krcmentz  Budkin  1  lut.  Ii 
DrcssStud  sand  Vest  Button* 
with  Cuff  Links  to  inaidi. 

Kgaent? 

Ilmlkivi  Drr*!i  Set*  longr**  ui>  I 

Me  lllr  Mmjil.-t  and  r  *no*\  inarrtr  I 
\o  v%«-ak  '1-rmg*.  Iiiilkm'  ml-» 

•  •r  auliicrcti  ;uim«  lu  annoy. 

\  wir|«  variety  of  tVagn*  pUtn  off 
atonic.  I  m. tii»r i  <i|  |« Mil.  *« 4.1  i>r  pi.n 
iiiuni.  off  flr|  uiih  pfrvktuH  M4mei. 

All  fftrutl>  iorrr\!  form. 

G*mrmnt*r4  ofsinif  brmk*g* 

from  ANY  nm 

s.4*l  in  art*  or  «‘p.irutr!y.  Piuv 
l*r«rt  inLunUdttruiit  Dot  — 14  kl. 
Kolk^l  4h4<1  •  M  jr  tapir  >  Uu re*  or 
haU  nUdirnr*i.  fVJS  olid  Jtt  An 
N,d*t<.uWI  nr  I’l.mnurn  at  fcwrlria 
oiily,  Write  luff  Huukkl. 


Book 

Free 


r  f|**  r 

Mi"  r  -  -  #:  ah  ^ 

H  >n*j  lech  if  )><u  rtn.4 mIi4^ 

KAIN’S  Beautiful  Gifts 

Cm  Not  Bo  Bought  in  any  Stores 

I  'l"4n>  *«••!  b.ikr  nn.lUl  ar*>  d-l.fM«.llt  •tui.urli *r 
T  III!  tl  At  *  i*  IfC  !.••'  Math  Lui.  I  llllll  «•  |,ff  «4|  Ii  HI 

l>UU  •  r  •  B-rtM.liffUliM  |.Mnin|)  And  *»IU 

•id in «ii  inif  f rani«,  i»  *u> 

Ia-i  -  •.  n  t  f  uu  mi  1 1  .i«t  «»~|  |t.  h  «>f  liiflv — «an4i|MA 
•*»Mil  i-.^Jr  (if U,  n.4  bkelf  L-  I*  •IU|d.  «*-*4  l«  • 
fi»» 


_  3  ?Wr*  aal  pit 
:tly  •«  tufted  wick  say  article  j— 
key  frees  ■«-  ri _ i  __  a 


Chorion  N.  Koin 


24  Years  Testing 
Cows  in  England 

—eleven  different  breeds — shows 
that  the  Jerseys  produce  butter 
at  the  lowest  cost.  2902  Jerseys, 
aged  from  2  to  17  years,  have 
home  the  test  in  competition 


with  the  other  breeds. 


Jersey  Cows 

The  Jersey  is  the 
most  efficient  cow 
because  she  com¬ 
bines  richness  with 
quantity  of  milk, 
quality  of  all  dairy  products, 
persistency  in  yield,  economy  of 

production.  If  you  keep  but  one 
tow,  let  it  be  the  gentle,  easy  keep¬ 
ing  Jersey.  We  are  always  glad  to 
supply  trustworthy  information. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

324  W.  234  Street.  New  York  City 


baggage-carrying  claws  probably  eonsider- 
ably  longer. 

"In  short,  the  railroads  are  put  to  the 
tusk  of  carry  ing  free  of  charge  baggage  up 
to  I.tO  pound*  in  weight  for  over  a  billion 
patrons,  or  lietwren  |.*iO.(KX),(XK)  and 
'JtKI.OQO.(XX)  piece*  of  luggage  a  vear.  an 
average  di*taii<*c  of  well  over  thirty-four 
miles.  An  average  charge  of  but  10  cents 
|x*r  piece  of  baggage  for  handling  uml  traus- 
|M»rtation  would  yield  to  flu*  carriers  over 
$15,(KXMXX1  additional  revenue,  as  much 
an  it  has  Im-cii  estimated  the  carrier*  will 
derive  from  the  souns-s  of  relief  pointed  out 
directly  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
missions  in  the  rate  ease. 

“Proposers  of  n  charge  for  the  trans- 
jmrtation  of  Itaggage  Ix-lieve  that  it  is  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  recommendation 
by  the  commission  that  losws  from  unprof- 
i tabic  operation*  lx*  eliminated.  In  thi*ory, 
carrying  baggage  free  is  special  servioe  just 
as  much  as  spotting  ears,  and.  in  fact,  more 
vicious  in  its  discrimination  on  account  of 
the  numbers  affected.  It  is  a  service  ren¬ 
dered  and  should  lx*  paid  for  solely  by  the 
liencflciaries,  not  by  all  alike  irrespective 
of  any  lx*nctH  therefrom." 


SPICE  OF  LIFE 


ciM*y-wriu*i|5 

F  i|  ua lilies, 

look  wear,  M 
amiability  to  hold  a  I 
larv;c  quantity  of  ink,  II 
an*  Mina*  of  tlu  things  B 
that  have  lul|*-d  to  B 
make  K*ti  rhrook'*  B 
Jat  kvm  stub  No.  44J  fl 
1  he  most  jHjjmlar  of  M 

all  stub  [tens.  B 

SEND  10c  M 

'"•l  IJ.d  ••111 

iiu— t  |*H'«»It  h  nt.  tn- 

•  I  dling  Ibr  lain-*.!.  lil-oci 

04S.  V 

Liter  brook  Pen  Mfff.  Co.  l 
Wrw  York  C»nt4en  S  4.  V 


Important. — Kdwako*  -**  Will  you  dine 
with  us  this  evening?  We  an-  going  to 
have  a  pheasant." 

Katun — **  And  how  many  gin*sts?  " — 
tioston  Tranacript. 


Asked  Too  Much.  Koxo  Monif.n 
"  Do  you  d»*t«s*t  any  signs  «*f  genius, 
IVoft-ssor?  " 

The  PRorEHAOR — "  Madam,  I  am  not  a 
detective." — Puck. 


Strife. — Deah  Sweet  Tiiino — "Aren't 
you  feeling  well?  ” 

Steady  No.  1  ate  (ierman  ikhmIIc 
soup  an<l  French  fri«sl  |*utnt«*->  for  supper 
ami  they  won't  arbitrate."  /-.  Aij//i  liurr. 

To  Hia  Taste.  —  Mother  —  “Now, 
Freddie,  if  you're  disagio-able  to  Cousin 
Ethel  she  won't  eonie  and  play  with  you 
again.” 

Freddie  "  Is  that  a  promise?  " — l.ifr. 

The  Four  Age*  of  Hair 

Bald, 

Pur./., 

I*. 

Was. 

— AYu*  York  Sun. 


The  ll*uai  Way. — Mkh.  Hiirke — '*  I 
want  you  to  kill  a  couple  of  chickens  for 
dinner." 

New  Cook  date  from  the  city) — "  Yes, 
mam.  Which  ear  shall  I  do  it  with?” — 
Puck. 

Puzzled.  — Oij»*  Lady  "  I’ve  brought 
Iww-k  this  war-map  you  sold  me  yesterday, 
Mr.  Brown.  It's  not  up  to  date.  I've 
ln-en  looking  all  the  moniing  for  Armagtsl- 
dou,  and  can't  find  it  inarki-d  anywhere." 
— Punch. 

“  Made  in  the  if!  S.  A." — Wii.d-Bted 
Ci-stomer—"  I  want  a  quarter's  worth  of 
carbolic  ucid." 

Clerk — "  This  is  a  liardwan*-store.  But 
we  have  -vr  u  tine  line  of  ropes,  revolvers, 
and  razors." — Yale  lUront. 


Anicrca  %  hjvonlc 

Sr  il  POLAND  WATUt  Arr.tffd 
RKo|nliad  ••  thr  Leader  foe  ICt  PurHy  and 
Medicinal  Properties  la  every  pari  of  the  World 


Four  Investment  Plans 

—  one  of  which  fits  your 
requirements  exactly 

Af«rr  "I  rtpefirncr  in  helping  oar  diatomer* 

ocirct  ifeir  brtt  w  *>  Ik  gnuinuUir  a  Pci  Ui\r*l  Ikit 
Mvinir*.  we  havr  pcrlrctrd  tour  aj.lerulul  i  h«.e 

..i  ii  m  1 1  i,  i  w 

|i»r  nmu'lctr  druila  ot  cacIi  ltUit.aml  Pcmnwl  AnaJyne 
KUnlt,  mi  clut  ur  tn  a  v  ml  V'nu,  lo«,  in  ftfftunng  the 
n*«  %1  iraiuiu  tatit  e  fair  imoiiucnt  of  yuut 
igvuifci. 

Tbr  Reglty  GurintM  It  Tnttt  Co. 

4  apMal  aag  harylat  1(0  iiaU.OOU.M 
IO  a.  OHIU 


On  Your  Money 


J  /  00. 3300,  S 500 on J  3 1 OOO 
hirst  \ti>rtv**Ui'  Rrtii  Estate 
lintuil  ur*.  u«rtl  by  Nrw  Atbtrl- 
ment  BulMmg^.  ubo  hiral  Morl- 
gaf^on  HTllluc4tH(*hitii|u  Rr*dl 
lututr  in  any  amount*.  Tlilre 
gUAmntrH  ami  bomU  certifircl  to 

liy  TnntCo. 

Write  far  RnokUl 

COCHRAN  A  McCLUER 

U  N.  DaarWra  5<re«t,  Ckicaga 


Have  you  ever  Mislaid 
Important  Papers? 

krv|i  Soim.  MoufApt  Rrcelpig,  In*.  PnDrim  and  Vah 
able  l‘<4*ra  m  a  tUrlrr  lNx  uinriit  File.  Will  luat  a  Htr-tirn. 


I*  J-  krii  a  l» U  Mrtal  •jvlHs  0«4  alt.vrs  Kpan, 

Gaairaairrd  Vdu/ffdory  or  Uomy  tUimrnrt. 

A  C.  BARULR  MFC.  CO„  SS  W.  Uk.  Si..  CKi*. 


COLLAR^ 


WANTPn  inPA^  Write  lor  Li*  of  Inv^ntio- 

If  All  I  LU  lUCAO  Wanted.  $1,000,000 

prize*  offered  lor  mvrnhor 
Our  lour  book*  *ml  free.  Pilmlirruid or  kfiriut  nr 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  ft  CO..  7S9  Nialk.  Wg.buijton .  D. 
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A  Groan. — "  Isn’t  your  wife*  a  clipper  !  ” 
She'*  inure.  She’s  a  revenue-cutter  !  " 
— Judge. 


Over  the  Hurizon. — Fhikm» — "  Tim  is  a 

ni«*e  studio  you  have.  Is  the  rent  high?  ” 
Artist — “I  don't  rememl>er.” — C'/rir- 
land  Leader. 


Qualified. — "  Well,  well  !  did  you  ever 
milk  before?  ” 

“  Not  exactly,  hut  I've  ha«i  a  ginxi  deal  of 
pructuM*  with  a  fountain  pen.” — Scribner's. 

Prodigal. — Nurse — "  Why.  bobby,  you 
s*lfish  lit tlu  boy?  Why  didn't  you  give 
your  sister  a  piece  of  your  apple?  " 

Bobby — “  1  gave  her  the  s»ss|s.  She 
ran  plant  ’em  and  have  a  whole  orchard."— 
J  >dge. 


Heart  of  Oak. — Public-House  Diplo- 
mriHT  (to  second  ditto,  with  whom  he  ha* 
t>een  discussing  the  ultimate  terms  of 
fw*oe  at  Berlin) — **  I  shouldn't  In*  too  'ard 
on  'em.  I'd  leave  ’em  a  hit  of  the  Rhine 
to  sing  a  baht  !  ’’ — Hunch. 


Peace  at  Any  Price.  —  “  What  is  the  »ha|>e 
nt  the  earth?"  asked  the  t«*ach**r. 

"  Hound.” 

"  How  do  you  know  it's  round?” 

"  All  right,  it's  square,  then;  I  don't  want 
to  »tart  any  argument." — Columbia  Jester. 

Between  Friend*.  -A  country  editor 
wrote:  ”  brother,  dou’t  stop  your  pajH*r 
just  lx<cau!M>you  don’t  agm*  with  the  editor. 
The  last  cabbage  you  sent  us  didn't  agree 
with  us  either,  but  we  didn't  drop  you  from 
our  subscription  list  on  that  account."  — 
Hatton  Transcript. 

Cannon  Food.  —  Customer  —  “  Hen, 
waiter.  Where  are  the  olives?  Hold  on* 
Bring  me  half  a  melon  and  some  cracked 

ice.” 

The  W aitkk  (loudly)  — "  Dumdums,  half 
a  itombshell,  and  a  l»owl  of  shrapnel." — 
Cleveland  leader. 


Much  Worae.— "  Mirandy,  fo’  d«*  Lawd’a 
sake,  don’t  let  dem  chickens  outer  dis  hen* 
yunl.  Shut  dat  gate.” 

“  What  fur,  Aleck;  dey’ll  come  home, 
won’t  dey?" 

"  'Deed  dey  won't.  Dey’ll  go  home." — 
Columbta  Jester. 

A  Difference. —  Hostess  (at  party) — 
"  Does  your  mother  allow  you  to  have  two 
piecM  of  pie  when  you  are  at  home, 
Willie?  ” 

Willie  (who  has  asked  for  a  second 
piece) — "  No,  ma'am." 

**  Well,  do  you  think  she'd  like  you  to 
have  two  pieces  here?  ” 

"  Oh,”  confidently,  "  she  wouldn't  care. 
This  isn’t  her  pie!  " — LouisrtUe  Timet. 

Their  Recommendation. — Little  Bobby 
B«>at«m  went  with  his  mother  to  buy  a  pair 
of  knickerbockers.  When  he  had  looked 
at  all  the  varieties  in  the  store,  he  was  still 
dissatisfied. 

"  1  want  that  pair  in  the  window."  he 
protested. 

“  These  are  just  exactly  like  them," 
assured  the  elerk;  "  but  if  you  want  that 
particular  pair.  I'll  get  them  for  you.  " 

And  he  pnxiuced  them,  much  to  Bobby's 
satisfaction.  They  bore  a  sign  which  read. 
**  These  knickerbockers  can  not  lie  U*at." 
—Judtje. 
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Bedtime.  Lath-time,  traveling-  time,  loun  g- 
ing-time—  all  COMFY  times.  COMFYS  are 
not  ordinary  felt  slippers.  Thic  k  cushion  sole* 
make  them  distinctly  superior.  Exception¬ 
ally  well  made  of  high- grade  felt,  they  are  as 
good-looking  as  restfuL  They  are  making 
men  seek  solid  comfort  via  the  COMFY 
route,  and  devise  new  uses  for  slippers. 

Our  catalog  No.  6 1  -C  shows  the  styles 
and  gives  prices.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
seil  COMFYS,  order  direct.  COMFYS 
are  made  for  women  and  children,  too. 

Dealers  alive  to  men’s  trade  should 
write  to-day  for  catalog  M. 

Look  for  this 
I  rode  mark 

DANIEL  GREEN  FELT 
SHOE  COMPANY 

75  Lincoln  Str*«t 
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30,000  CHOICE  QUOTATIONS 

//«  J^srfsA  if.  ONwfgr  “/  a/vovf  fommJ  it  Iht  «oil , irmtUtt  end  aie/af  fuwuk  of  the  kimJ  tret  pubD  iW." 

f.Vnmsl  Vrmasrf  #_  WoorfforW:  "l'ir»s/ aaJhj/wMi  Ji  H.i  i  keen  to  me  u  frai  kelp 
Ham.  A.  X  HrasHt  *’  Tke  4/rjy  i  udn/ka  j  dMr  Jo  Ik*  u  hot+r  amJ  the  u  mikur,  ap  pa.ir  $  to  mr  Ji>  be 

Of  fmrthet  lai^rutffRf," 

THE  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  QUOTATIONS 

Thirty  Thousand  Choice  Quotations  with  Eighty-six  Thousand  lines  of  Conconlance. 
Proverb*  from  the  French,  (Icrman,  etc.,  and  other  rntxlcrn  foreign  language**,  each  followed  by 
its  English  translation.  Also  a  full  list  of  Latin  law  terms  and  their  translations.  By  J.  K.  Hoyt. 

C®m  DMifn  by  Georg*  Wharton  Edward*.  Iro,  1 205  davm.  Price* t  Buck¬ 
ram,  $4.00 ;  Law  Sharp,  $4.00;  Hal#  Morocco.  $10.00;  Full  Morocco,  $12.00. 

FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Healer  doe*  act  have 
it  .insist  and  be  will  get 
t  hi*  fruit  for  you. 


Google 


The  Best  in  Florida  Grapefruit 

Honda  it  tbe  aatural  hone  of  eitrai  fruit  •,  and  in  I  be 
tong  growing  aeaaoa  of  tbe  State  grapefruit  bas  time  in 
wb»cn  to  dorr  up  nature's  itfftani.  Tbe  unequalled 

Quality  of  Florida  grapefruit  in  juiciness.  r«r bars*  of  j 
d*v..r  ansi  tnture.  lo  dor  to  thr  favorable  s..il  and  cli¬ 
matic  roudiUon*  under  which  they  art  grown. 

Tbe  Florida  Cit rua  Etcbaage  la  a  noa-profit-makiag. 
ro  operative  association  of  grower*,  formed  foe  tbe  mu¬ 
tual  protection  of  consumer*  and  producers.  Its  mem¬ 
bers  allow  tbeir  fruit  to  remain  on  tbe  trees  until  it  baa 
become  fully  ripe,  sweet  aad  full  of  juice. 

This  Mark  Stands  for  Tree-Ripened  Grapefruit 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


Fl‘ KOREAN  WAR 


IN  THE  EAST 

November  12.— General  Rennenkauipf'* 
Husk  in  n  troop*  capture  Johannishurg,  in 
Kant  IVnssia.  gaining  control  of  th- 
frontier  railroad  connecting  Lyek,  Oer- 
tcUburg.  and  Soldau.  The  Meg**  of 
Przemysl  id  resumed. 

November  13— Primitnul  reports  German 
troop*  marching  on  tin*  Itussinn-Pohsh 
border.  in  a  forty-mile  battle-line  ex* 
tending  from  Rypin  southwest  to  th* 
Vistula  at  Wlozlawsk  and  extending 
along  the  left  hank  of  the  Vistula 
westward.* 

Vienna  admits  that  the  Austrians  ha\e 
evaeimted  (Vntral  Galicia,  and  that  the 
Russians  occupy  Tarnow,  Jaslo.  and 
Karno  on  tin*  ruud  to  Krakow.  Hut  a 
bad  defeat  of  the  Russians  east  of 
lY/omysl  i*  claimed. 

November  14.  Fighting  is  re|>nrtcd  bo- 
tvns*n  the  (lirnmiu  ami  Russians  mar 
Soldau,  where  the  latter  claim  to  have 
obtained  the  town  of  Kvpin. 

Novemlsr  10. — Rome  claim*  that  the  eit> 
of  Krakow  has  Im*cii  set  on  tin*  and  that 
the  inhabitants  an*  do*ertiug  it. 

Rerlin  stales  that  a  battle  south  of 
Nlallupohncn  has  oh«s*kcd  the  Rus-ian 
advance  in  Hast  Frussiu,  and  also  iliat 
the  Russian  forces  in  the  neighborin'! >d 
of  Sohlau  have  been  repuliwd.  I'Hlhug 
liack  on  Block.  There  is  a  rejiort  of  a 
German  success  al  Wlozlawsk,  on  tin 
Vistula,  in  Russian  Poland,  when* 
23.1  Mi  Russian  prisoner*  an*  taken. 

Austria  rc|>urts  a  sortie  from  Prz.etnvsl 
that  result*  in  the  defeat  of  u  strum; 
Russian  column. 

Novemlwr  17.  Russia  n*jK)rts  the  German 
force*  in  Hast  Prussia  still  fallitur  back. 

German  reenfon-eiucnt*  for  the  Austrian 
forces  in  <  ialicia  are  said  to  he  con¬ 
centrating  daily. 

Novetnlter  IS.  lYtrograd  reports  the  r»- 
pulse  of  the  tierman  advance-guard 
between  the  Wrirthe  and  Vistula,  but 
admits  »  successful  German  action  near 
Lenezyea  ami  OrlofT,  Jill  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Lodz.  A  continued  Russian 
advance  in  Hast  Prussia  is  claimed,  with 
fighting  near  (iumbinnen  and  Wager- 
burg-  Berlin  report*  new  battles  mi  tin* 
Lodz  region  and  a  Russian  retreat  from 
.Soldau  toward  Mlawa. 
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THE  FVNK  6-WAGNALLS 

New  Standard  Dictionary 


Ir  gives  accurate,  concise,  and  the  most  recent  information  on 
every  Word,  Name,  Place,  Person,  and  Thing;  on  every  Phrase, 
l  erm,  and  Expression  in  the  living  English  language— on  every¬ 
thing  alive  rhar  can  he  spelled  in  English. 

I'  s  rommltihiiiff  of  flilutaiioo  datum  .  **Tta«  ffrai  v»*»«k  •  zn  «»•  >«  fail  to  lw  j  <!i«citi«  t 
rootHtation  to  Efijuh  o-hi.lar -ta;*. 

Lavish  Expenditure  to  Make  It  Superior 

It  cost  nearly  £i. 500.000  to  complete;  for  nearly  four  years  3S0 
<»f  the  world’s  foremost  editors  and  specialists  labored  upon  it 
unceasingly. 

John  Wanmukrr,  Famom  1  Mettkani  a>.\rti«tlc.  rotnpU-lc  un.J  of  irmvaLd  cicrllence." 

A  Reference  Work  Beyond  Comparison 

There  are  over  3,000  pages;  7,000  pictorial  illustrations,  including 
many  beautiful  colored  plates;  it  defines  450,000  terms,  many 
thousands  more  than  any  other  dictionary.  It  is  the  only  dic¬ 
tionary  the  contents  of  which  are  arranged  in  one  alphabetical 
order — an  immense  rime-saver. 

Earl  kitchener,  ^trridr>  0/  State  f-je  War;  "A  vaIimMc  hook  which  will  be  of  treat  utility  tome.** 

Most  Authoritative  Dictionary 

Six  months  after  publication  75.000  copies  had  been  sold;  it  is  the 
dependable  authority  in  all  branches  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment,  in  Courts  of  Law,  in  the  leading  Universities  and  Col¬ 
leges,  and  in  the  public  schools.  In  commercial  life  the  NEW 
Standard  is  popularly  recognized  as  the  one  dictionary  that  never 


IN  THE  WEST 

November  12. — The  German  attempt  to 
gain  Y pres  continue*  with  violence,  the 
British  troop*  having  held  the  eity 
successfully  for  throe  weeks  of  daik 
attacks. 

November  13. — The  Allies  report  a  general 
progressive  movement,  extending  as  far 
a*  Kixsehootc,  including  retaking  u 
village  east  of  Ypres.  Berlin  elaitn- 
heavy  damage  inflicted  upon  the  Allie- 
by  Gorman  marines  at  Nieuporl.  11  ml 
the  repulse  of  French  attack*  cast  of 
Soissons,  with  heavy  losses  to  the 
enemy. 

NovchiImt  14.  -The  Allies  report  llu*  r**- 
niilsc  of  two  severe  attack*  by  the 
Germans  near  Vpres.  Berlin  report* 
that  all  ojHTations  have  been  mu-  h 
hindered  by  had  weather,  but  that  slow 
progress  is  Iteing  made.  The  French 
an*  suiil  to  have  l***n  driven  out  of  a 
commanding  position  near  Berry -a  u- 
Bae.  and  to  have  suffered  heavily  in  the 
Forest  of  Argonne. 

November  16. — Fresh  inundation*  by  the 
Belgian*  extend  the  flooded  area  south 
of  Dixmudc 
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LEARN  WHAT  THE  WAR-WORDS  MEAN 

Knrcnm,i«irr  Mitnullni^  BHIiicrf^tu  Nnnr*lity 

M'.c.iinrium  Knifnlr  LairMurci 

C  'ifiiulufl'l  Arcm*ti»t*  t>f<*ibuti«I  laiuluilir 

M  •Uiiixu  ArniawoMon  EuT.IaTc  l'u«*utk 


Every  Word  um<4  in  W«r  or  P#»c*  i»  fully  defined  in  the  NEW  Standard 


A  SUPERB  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

For  the*  home,  the  school,  the  business  and  professional  office, 
no  present  can  he  more  useful  or  acceptable  than  this  handsome 
\  ohmic;  it  will  serve  for  years  to  come  as  a  constant  and  valuable 
reminder  of  the  giver. 
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Particular 

Diners  Demand 

POMPEIAN! 


a*DER  Pompeian 
Olive  Oil  for  your 
own  Home,  and  when 
you  dine  at  Hotels  and 
Clubs — you'll  be  sure 
to  say — M Pompeian . 
plra»e!f  It's  Imported. 
Pure,  High  C>wility — 
and  its  natura  ("Fruity 
Flavor*  tempts  the  ap¬ 
petite. 

M'rlr  /or  Salad  /W 

POMPEIAN  COMPANY 

G»«n$,  luly 
Bafe~*i.  U.  5.  A. 


Education  of  the  will 

The  Theory  and  Ir.utlse  i.|  >  I  f-t  iilturs. 
lis  JULES  PAYOT.  1  itt  l>.  PI,  IK  pages, 
np.'i,  ib»lh,  ft  So,  net ;  b)  rn.nl  ft 

f tNk  *  *AQNAU5  COMP  AM.  PaNitlKff,  NEW  YOKE 


Don’t-Snore” 

V.  8.,  Canadian  and  British  Patents. 

\  Stops  snoring  and  mouth  breath- 

\  Inff.  Monty  Rtfundtd  If  It  Don't. 
Seven  years  old.  Made  of  Rollod 


Oold.  Thousand*  in  u*e.  f 2  ix>  Boat 
Paid.  Book  of  particulars  on  request. 

THOS.  i.  MORTON  CO..  Incorporated 
72S  Stir  is  Building,  LoaisviUe.  Ey. 


November  17. — The  Battle  of  Flanders  is 
renewed  in  full  intensity  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  The  Allies  report  progress  be¬ 
tween  Armen  fibres  and  Arras,  in  the 
Argonno,  and  on  the  heights  of  the 
Meuse. 

November  18. — Violent  cannonading  con¬ 
tinues  along  the  battle-line  in  France. 
The  Germans  blow  up  partjof  Chauvon- 
eourt,  near  St.  Mihiel.  It  is  stated  that 
the  Allies'  attacks  south  of  Verdun  and 
southeast  of  Girev,  near  St.  Mihiel,  are 
repulsed  to  their  loss. 

GENERAL  WAR  NEWS 

November  12. — Petrograd  reports  Arme¬ 
nians  in  large  numbers  joining  the 
Russian  troops  against  the  Turks. 
Berlin  reports  that  the  Turks  capture 
the  fortifications  of  El  Arish,  Egypt. 

November  lit.  Hungary  grants  to  the 
Roumanian  population  of  Transylvania 
the  long-sought  rights  of  <ducntionul 
autonomy,  the  use  of  the  Roumanian 
language,  and  an  increased  repivsenta- 
tion  in  Parliament. 

Novemlier  1  I.— Mail  advices  bring  first 
word  of  the  sinking  of  the  British  super- 
dreadnought  Awtueimt*.  struck  by  a 
mine  off  the  north  coast  of  Ireland  on 
Octolicr  27. 

November  17. — The  first  ship  from  Canada 
with  Belgian  relief  supplies  arrives  at 
Rotterdam:  the  Trrmort'ah,  from  Hali¬ 
fax.  with  tons  of  food,  the  gift  of 

the  people  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Russian  Squadron  is  said  to  have 
left  Helsingfors.  Finland,  with  the 
intention  of  engziging  the  German 
Baltic  Fleet,  of  which  a  squadron  l>oin- 
bartla  the  Russian  Baltic  port  of  Libau. 

The  Russian  Black  Sea  Fleet  l>omhards 
Trehizond. 


The  decorating  craft*  long  ago  recog- 
nixed  the  artutic  auperiurity  of  the 

SlolxAVecnickc 

5*ctiorv»l  Bookcase 

In  Mylr  and  fimrhitDa  m*i«ierplc<t» 
o I  tlir  joiner  •  art.  limit  to  craw  ami 
endure,  it  'tMO  no  morf  than  thr 


f  for  •• 
le /iff  %ntk  C tittti9 

Jbi  Slofc^^QnSckc  Ccx 

CINCINNATI  ^ 


The  II  f.rltt  m 


NovemlkT  18. — Great  Britain  accept*  a 
tender  of  the  Pacific  Islands  by  the 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 

Who  nn  think  ol  tome  simple  thin*  to  patent?  Protect 
Y'  •  jr  $•!«  .ix.  they  m.iy  hr  inn  you  wealth.  \\  rite  lot  "Needed 
In vftttKKia  and  “flow  to  (ret  Your  Patent  anil  Your 
Money.  '  RANDOLPH  a  C X).,  Patent  Attorney*, 
iN'pt .  171,  \%  afthlnUton.  D.  C. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN 

u  Little  Folks  Magazine’* 

It  anawem  the  rhildna'i  qomtiiMi 
*‘Wh*|  aliall  I  do  now'*" 

Sam  pin  Free.  Little  Folks.  Salem,  Mass. 


Classified  'Columns  Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


REAL  ESTATE-FARMS  |  PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 


ln\  r oljrite  the  1MNF.  HILL  BELT  nf 
.Sok  I  II  CAROLINA  The  aanny  Uim 
soils  easily  cultivated.  capable  of  w«ndc>lul 
cr.»i»  progression,  yield  a  inuUnt  harvratt 
Thr  fmi  ^  t*ach-<irw  berry  grj  pc  »e*  nun. 
n«»*  i  |ur  ua  wonderful  dim«U.  Ul  ux  i  mt  j 
c»ui  the  ouny  advantages  and  opt* -ft uni  tie* 
in  this  attractive  *e<ii'»n  Illustrated  .-ik 
n..  ed  free.  A*k  ].  A.  Pain*.  General  !«•- 
d.Mrial  Ak’itii,  Seaboard  Air  Line  Ramsay, 
suite  3*1,  Norfolk.  Va. 

TYPEWRITER  BARGAINS 

LA  KG  I  BT  STOCK  OK  TVPKWRITI 
ii.  America.  All  make*.  ,  I  \ 

Si  i  .th*.  Remingtons,  etc  |i«*|Mt  r  price* 
t  n •  i :  y  leas).  Rented  anywhere  apnly  ing  r-.nl 
1. 1  uce.  First  cua*  reuuilt  inaUi  r*  rrn% 
or  e  and  judge  nn  these  mint  •  «-r$»  term 
r  135  I  n«e 

(h.uu  iSttfj,  34  36  W.  Lake  St.  .Chicago. 

TYPEWRITERS.  ALL  MAKES.  F.\<7- 
r<  >K  Y-KKHtTLT  by  famous  '*  Young  Pror- 
*  Look  like  new,  wear  like  nev*  guar 
j< .:red  like  new.  Out  big  buainrs*  m«ufrt 
"*>«iuafc  Deal"  and  permit*  l. .v% $•  c.»0» 

pyitT*  flOandup.  Alan,  machinr*  rent***! 

..r  sold  on  time  No  matter  wK»i  >  ur 
ni-^ia  ate.  «f  can  hr«t  trt\*  ynu  Wun- 
un*l  YOUNG  TVPkWRIlLK 

t'L  Dept.  129.  Chicago. 


PANAMA  IT  MEANS 

By  John  Foster  Fraser 

The  only  story  covering  every  phase  of  every  thing  connected 
*ith  the  great  ( ‘anal,  from  an  Englishman's  point  of  view.  Beauti¬ 
fully  ami  profueely  illustrated. 

•*  Thr  men.  the  machinery,  the  ncrompluhed  work,  will  be  durply  definetl  ind 
real  to  Inin  who  read*  the  Story-  The  Scientific  American,  Naw  York. 


Ill’ HEAL*  OF 


PATENTS  THAT  PRol  HT  AND  PAW 
Advcc  amt  nonkx  tree  Higiieit  reierciicct 
1le$t  re$iiltt.  Prunirtne»*  a  Mured.  befid 
$  ketch  -*r  m  *Hel  f  *»r  tree  11. 

U  At s»fH  L  a  MAN.  Waniington,  D.  C. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Every  mmir  tear  her  and  plarer  dwmld  knom 
that  any  <d  -  -ur.dafu  and  daiMul  cm-  | 

ri»iii>>na  may  had  at  Ilk  each  il  yon  ask  1 
»?  "Century  Edition."  P«»citi%i-ly  tlie  moat 
Correct  a:al  br.iiiiitully  c  ciavra  c-  ti-m 
M'.xir  iiatitinery. nation ordeivinment ai«»4ex  1 
car.  add  a  m*«x1  aitr.utivc  and  pr*ihtablc  little 
mi  i.u.  to  tlieir  bu'ihcx*  at  ,i  triti  ig  outlay 
No  No  l  Wriu 

|or  our  complete  «>ul*»t  a*  <1  name  thix 

magi nr  r  t  nitiiry  Muaic  PuMiahii  g  Co.. 
JJl  Wcat  Rill  Street,  New  York  City. 


roPLEY  CRAFT  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 
IKand-CVilnved  uq  im ported  iNckk  ei'H 
at'**  k,  rnt  on  approval  Eadusivc  tkwtii* 
thigmal  thoirghti-  JESSIE  H  McNK  uL. 
IHS  Huuiuigluo  Avenue.  Boston. 

Standard  Dictionary  aupenortty  quit  kly 
hecom—  ji  iin.lu  tl:c  man  or  wumau  who 
invextijcatra. 


University  Travel 


The  "Two  Amrrir«***nnw  have  opporl unity 
lor  at  quaititai  i  r  j.  d  occ*»mn  lor  (rit-i.d; -lup 
"  A  wonderful  low  ol 

SOUTH  day*  to  the  i  mi  tinen  t  ol 

.urni/,  .  k>»mance.  ot  Oppurtn 

AlrlhKlLA  n:«y.  Intfnj.Vi.UUi 

—  Price.  Sad  in  January 

WUim  MIR  ITIMRaMT 

I  A  D  A  M  ”T*r  E*in."  with  It* 

JAi  All  my*-ery  and  charm,  will 

C 14 IN  A  be  near  when  you  are 

CfilltA  jn  San  Fnmciacn  1 

Rurr^ij  oiler  a  you  it* 
leadership  atul  it  a  metlunU  in  the  Orient  this 
year  at  barely  the  cnat  ot  a  European  Tour. 
Sailinex  both  Spring  and  Summer. 

leader*:  H.  H.  Power*.  C.  L.  Babcock 
19  TRINITY  PLACE.  BOSTON*.  MASS. 


JAPAN 

CHINA 


PewimaUr  ft  Oriental 

■  m  MBS  N.CV  h r pqewil Sa»l- 

\M  B  »»«••  *  »d  . •  .  C  k i  a  a . 
m  m  ■  ■  P  aili  ptiae  $.  J-M-. 

iL^V\  I  ■  a astralia. New  Zealand. 
Wf  Dl  ■  Wi*t»r  To«r$  tfl  India 

■  Mi  B  W  R-o»d  World  Tot. 

ICC/ — - 

CUN ARD  UNE.  21^4  Sol.  Sl.  N.Y. 


TXMPLE  TOURS.  14$Tr 


FUNK 


Large  umo,  cloth,  Si. 75  net;  by  mail,  Si. 85. 

;  W  AON  ALLS  COMPANY  s  New  York.  N.  Y. 


JA  n  A  ftl  TIIK  Lt\l)  OP 

ArAii  t»i*;  kim\c.  *r% 

|  F.urape  and  the  Me*!itrfr.*nexn  are  rki*e<i. 
M**y  mM  go  to  Jap ant  For  information  write 

THE  JAPAN  SOCIETY 
165  Broadway  New  York  City 


Winter  Trips 
and  Cruises 

HAVANA 

Interesting  and  restful,  becaute  of 
the  fascinating  charm*  of  tropical  life 
and  climate.  Excellent  hotels. 

Subnet  from  New  York  each  Thurtday 
and  Saturday  at  noon.  Through  rate*  to 
I  ale  of  Pioea.  Santiago,  etc. 

NASSAU 

In  the  Bahama*,  offer*  many  attrac¬ 
tion*  a*  a  Winter  Resort. 

Balmy  climate,  charming  social  life, 
golf,  bathing,  boating,  tennii,  polo, 
motoring,  etc. 

Other  attractive  short  trips  and  cruttei 
at  lose  rates.  H ' rite  for  booklet. 

NEW  YORK  ft  CUBA  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 

I  Ward  Ltae) 

General  Office#.  Pier  14,  L  R.,  New  York 

Or  apply  to  any  railroad  ticket  office  or 
authorized  toumt  acmcy. 


-YOUR  1915  VACATION- 

Should  be  spent  in  the  beautiful 
State  of  Washington  —  mountains 
fore-ts  stream*,  inland  sea*.  I 
gf«»d  r*>ad*:  equable^  climate 
refreshing  nights.  Write 

I.  M.  HO  WELL.  Secretary  ..f 
Dept*  K. Olympia.  \Y  ash., for 


Google 


1KH 


The  Literary  Digest  for  November  28>  1914 


s  DIAMONDS  ^ 

FROM  JASON  WEILER  &  SON. 

Boifnn,  one  of  Amrrlc«'i 

lf«dln|  dUmond  importer*,  and 
»•««  2#  to  40  per  tent  on  retail 
fewelrr  a  prUe* 

»  I  r  •  >vtr  3**  \  •  jr*  thr  I  ■  .  *•!  .Iftton  \\  ell  rr  X  Son 

nf  I  «'  been  cn:e  cl  thr  I •  ••  I  r«ic  rii.imomi  im- 

I  •  ft  tit;  •  •  iiHCiu-  n  .4r»ii  r;%4  •ciUi'K  I4»  H«»w- 

evrr  a  i  a  *  4;  i  l»*  i  rs*  i'  ii  tic  illrrrl  by  mail  with 
.  i.imiufi  .it  tin  port  ill  prim  I  Herr  tire 

I  li  ri*e  il  ImihiikI  •  rff »'  -  ill  reri  to  you  by  tniill 
nliih  cIi  ai'v  rlftni'U*lMic  «iif  i-i'iUmi  in  ruroe  pricea 
mu  dunimi*  th»t  thouUi  "itrly  interest  Any  i>rc*cnt  or 
prmpi  nve  d  rmi'tid  putchavr? — 


l*4lr%* 

ar 

SUU 

tu*»i 

IMS' 

a*  b* 
nr*4. 


2  carat*  1239 


ae*iiAj»*  <liau»«M»*l 

U  .4  |r»*»  ltd 

IlMCf  Mwl  |«*f* 
frllinat  M-ml- 
»lflr 

ilk  •  u  1 1  il  f  M 
•hum  (torpor* 

SS73  $239. 

If  ran  4«|  It 
ni«  Uia  hn|  I *.r 
\*m  Ik* in  Of*, 
••rvl  at  tok  ai.il 


fu.i'tol 


i.ue  K-  •**?  **f< 
(ton  •  a»  mi 


fi  carat  $19 

Til*  U  fssst  fan- 
In*  <t  i  •  m  ••  ti  d  it  "f 
gr*»l  t>rlil«fti»*  ?  **4 
p*if*ry|f  f*i  M  «.ul* 

*4  la  TifVaaf  o»u 

II  a  a  l  -l  <  44  .rt- 

■  n  1r»l  if  *  i  '  •"  d'lpil*** 
Our  |)IK"  d  Mr.  t 


Vi  earn!  $65. 

|Tkl»  \  'u»l  pra¬ 
am*  ,  .1  |i 

-  f  (r*al  ••ri1lt»n«'T 
aikl  |wf#«  tiy  .*ut 
tfl  mil.  *1  in  u.*n  a 
«  •  ii.  -  rr I4| 
i4lii|*<M  m1I.ii| 
Our  pnrw  «l*nr«rt 

$65. 

If  JuU  ran  ilupU* 

ral*  tin*  Ha*  f.  r 
U«a  than  I*  on. 
r-*»Ml  ||  Sark  *ml 
will  to  r»- 
fNiUrd. 


itr  It  f- 


$19. 


Moa«f  refunded  if  not  entirely  antiafi 

\\>  tetri  you  a*  in  i*u r  rel* .  i ••  i*>  to 
any  t*^nk  of  n« •pa;»ef  in  Ho»r.»n 


«d»e 

to 

r~t 

*"Tt 

kdaf. 

Tim 


f  |i.«  *U.  4  •  toa  .flf-dlt  all* 
tiato  l*Ui  k-  *r  (••  J  -dp- 
•»!*•-(  and  toif  d*iM* 

T*  l«  l...w  II  -r  n» •••f  *•••! 

a  *1  n*a'ir1  diaiil*  •*-!•  T 
k»r.k  •*ir>f  Wr|*M»  •  !*»*• 
a.«  I  pn*ea  (IM*  l  ll"  * 
la  .  mil  If  rr.|  an  *.ll.  f»%. 
a  r*y»i  '•ill  to  •-  turd  I  • 
f.*»  fHr.r  .n  tr«*r  |.a  «.f 
f-*ar  nauir  and  addira* 


Write  for  IM-aair  Jewelry 
W  ati  h  and  Mirer  Cat  atop.  0  Rkk 


Jason  Weiler  &  Son 

347  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Diamond  importer*  since  1676 
Foreign  Age  octet :  Antwerp.  Pani,  Buenoa  Ayres 


Shirley  \\  v 
President  nC 
Suspended 

rn  fil  For  Christmas 


Japanese ,  and  will  hold  them  with  an 
Australian  force. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 

November  14. —  Field-Marshal  Earl  Rob¬ 
erts  dies  in  France  after  a  Iwo-dayr* 
illness  of  pneumonia  rontnu’ted  while 
with  the  British  expeditionary  forces, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  visit  the  Indian 
detachment*,  of  which  he  was  eolonel- 
in-ehief. 

All  parties  in  Mexico  declare  an  armistice 
to  last  until  November  20. 

November  15. — Parisians  and  Belgians  in 
Paris  celebrate  the  name-day  of  King 
Albert  of  Belgium. 

November  16. — It  is  reported  that  Carranza 
announce*  his  willingness  to  r»*tire  from 
office  in  favor  of  Kulalio  Gutierrez,  and 
that  Villa  also  agrees  to  leave  the 
country. 

November  17. — General  Obregon  assumes 
military  authority  at  the  Mexican 
capital,  claiming  that  pressure  from 
Villa  causes  Gutierrez  to  reject  Car¬ 
ranza's  proposal. 

November  18. — It  is  officially  reported  to 
this  Government  that  Turkish  land 
force*  at  Smyrna  have  find  upon  a 
boat's  crew  of  the  cruiser  Trnncmrt 
who  were  entering  the  harl»or  in  the 
Ten  nent  re's  launch.  Ambassador  Henn-1 
Morgen  thau  at  Constantinople  u 
ehargixl  with  demanding  an  explana¬ 
tion  from  the  Ottoman  Government. 
The  commanders  of  the  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina  an*  order.*!  to  take  no 
action  involving  this  Government  with¬ 
out  instructions. 

In  Mexico  the  Constitutionalists  under 
Carranza  have  established  the  capital 
at  Orizaba.  General  Ohregon.  com¬ 
manding  Mexico  City,  sends  a  force  in 
the  field  to  rhi>ck  Villa,  who  has  occu¬ 
pied  Guanajuato  and  Irapuato,  50 
miles  to  the  northw«>*t,  without  re¬ 
sistance,  according  to  the  report. 


DOMESTIC 

November  12. — Interviewed  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Natioual  Independence 
Kauai  Rights  League,  the  President 
refuses  to  alter  his  policy  of  segrega¬ 
tion  of  negro  and  while  civil-service 
employees. 

The  Thrlma,  chartered  by  John  Wana- 
maker  to  carry  aid  to  the  Belgians,  sails 
from  Philadelphia  with  a  2,000-ton 
cargo  of  food,  contributed  by  citizens  of 
that  city  in  a  campaign  conducted  by 
Philadelphia  newspapers. 

November  14. — On  the  recommendation  of 
Rear-Admiral  R.  S.  Griffin.  Kngineer-in- 
Chief  of  the  Navy,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Daniels  authorize*  that  the  new 
superdread nought  California  shall  be 
equipped  to  driven  with  electric 
motors.  The  California  is  to  lw*  built 
at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  and  will  1** 
the  first  electrically  driven  war-ship 
ever  built. 

November  16. — The  twelve  National  Re¬ 
serve  Banks,  established  by  the  pro¬ 
vision*  of  the  new  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  Law,  open  to  receive  the  r»*serve 
deposits  of  th«-  member  banka  and  ap¬ 
plications  for  rediscount. 

Maj.-Gcn.  W.  W.  NVotherspoon.  retiring. 
Brig. -Gen.  Frederick  Funston,  now  in 
<>omninn<l  of  the  UniU'd  States  occupa¬ 
tional  force  nt  Vera  Cruz,  is  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Major-General. 

November  IS.  -Ohio  la-gin*  State-wide 
j>n*|>a rations  fur  the  reception  of  Myron 
T.  llerrick.  retinsl  Aml*as*ador  to 
France,  w  ho  leaves  Pari*  November  2K. 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHERS 
EASY  CHAIR 


In  iftua  rolumn,  to  deoiir  qur«t»ona  rom  mint  ibr  rurrm 1 
of  word  a.  I  lie  Ktank  A  *  agtual  U  Net.  Standard  Duihnu'* 
ia  (tNuallnl  a*  arbiter. 


Headers  x till  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
i rill  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications . 


•*C\  K  Philmdriphia,  Pa  — The  phnuK*  -  Noo 
tl  towdar  dJ  me"  means  M  Do  nol  fonc<*i  m  /*  ami 
noi  ,,You  do  not  remember  me.'*  which  U  "  Non 
ti  rtccjrdl  (1  ft  me.*'  Thanks  an*  duo  to  several 
com*  pond  cut*  for  point  I  me  out  I  ho  tapsua 
calami  in  Tiir.  Litp.ic.4RT  I)iuia*T  for  October  17. 

MJ  P  New  York.  N  Y.— M  Kindly  am wer 
the  foUowlnx  tiuiwtions:  (I)  In  acknowftrdfrtne  a 
lettir.  whicliUi  the  proper  way.  *1  have  voun  of 
April  20.'  or  *1  have  youra  of  April  29th 7  i2) 

when  clutdni c  a  letter,  is  it  proper  to  place  a 
comma  after  '  I  am '  or  *  Believe  me  when  unol  in 
the  followinir  manner.  'Thanking  you  foe  your 
letter,  I  am  Yours  very  truly  *7  (3)  In  a  MUDCJ 
NUch  iui  this  A  Mend  of  Mr.  Browns,  aboiild 
Brown  be  writt4*n  in  ttie  pomemive  eye  or  not , 

(I)  "I  have  yours  of  April  29*'  la  comrt 
commercial  English  for  "I  have  received  your 
letter  of  April  29.”  Where  IA  la  uaisl  the  date 
should  be  Inverted.  "Your  loiter  of  the  29th  of 
April."  (2)  The  comma  U  commonly  uwod  and 
uaage  makiw  the  rule.  The  phraao  "  Youm  very 
truly  *•  la  a  parenthetical  phrase  bcparatod 
ctiramas.  "  I  am.  yours  very  truly.  John  Brown 
<3)  The  posto-*odve  la  required  because  Brown  !■ 
in  the  objective  caw' — object  of  the  proposition 
"of."  Tike  acfi toner  written  In  full  would  be 
"lie  U  a  friend  of  (the  number  of)  Mr.  Browns 
(friend*)." 

"W.  C.  K  ."  Heardmont.  Cla.— ' "Kindly  inform 
me  whet  her  the  semicolon  Is  over  used  In  ad- 
d riveting  a  person  or  persona  at  the  beginning  of  a 
letter;  an.  Dear  Sir;*  •(ientlcmm:*  etc.  Please 
give  the  distinction  between  the  uam  of  the  i-uloti 
(  >.  the  colon  followed  by  the  dash  (: — ).  and 
other  mark*  that  might  be  used  In  thla  way. 

The  colon  la  used  to  separate  one  complete 
clause  from  another.  It  U  used  also  as  a  sign  of 
apposition  or  (quality  to  connect  one  clause  with 
another  that  explains  It.  as  In  introducing  a  liM.  a 
quotation,  an  enumeration,  or  a  catalog:  or,  to 
Join  clauses  that  are  grammatically  complete  yet 
closely  connected  In  sense:  or.  to  mark  any  dis¬ 
continuity  in  sense  or  grammatical  construction 
greater  than  that  which  is  Indicated  by  a  semi¬ 
colon.  but  not  sufficient  to  require  a  period  or 
dash.  Tile  dash  Is  an  Idiosyncrasy  and  errvr* 
no  other  purpose  titan  to  make  the  break  more 
abrupt. 

"M.  H.  B  Orangeburg.  8.  C. — "Please  tell 
mo  which  form  Is  better  for  a  wedding  invitation 
•Judge  and  Mm.  J.  W.  Brown.*  «c..  or  Mr  and 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Brown.*  etc.  *’ 

It  is  not  usual  to  bring  Into  family  affair*  the 
office*  held  by  parent*.  "Mr.  and  Mm.  J.  W. 
Brown  request  the  pleasure."  etc. 

" L.  W.  P."  Rockford.  111. — "In  writing  con- 
drfiM'd  statements  of  stories  and  oilier  lluwarv 
production*  what  Is  iho  preferred  name  for  each 
statement — rynopfif.  abatracl .  or  risumir 

Synopsis  Is  the  correct  word  to  use. 

MM.  V.  V  ."  Wtwton,  N.  J. — "I  do  not  care  to 
have  my  nwdlng  marred  by  your  groUwque  fail* 
of  spelling.  Alt  ho*  does  not  spell  'although 
and  rconf(wt '  I*  manifestly  an  alwurdlty.  Phonetic 
spilling  stamps  the  user  as  a  faddUt. 

The*  saving  of  two  yearn  In  a  child'*  education 
by  training  It  along  the  line*  which  load  to 
phonetic  H|N*lllng  seems  to  U*  worth  while  The 
simpler  spelling  used  In  Tilt  Lituakt  Dli-»T 
Lh  the  earlier  spelling.  The  original  form  of  the 
word  aitho.  If  we  could  reproduce  It  here.  U  such 
that  you  would  noi  be  aide  u>  mcognlzt!  it.  Tlie 
form  which  we  use  to-day  ami  to  which  you  object 
datAW  from  the  year  1449.  and  has  ben  used  In 
English  through  the  centuries  by  such  eminent 
writers  as  Pcocwk  In  1449.  ami  Shaftesbury  in 
1711.  and  others  to  this  day.  As  regards  the  word 
nmfrst,  in  poetry  this  form  U  quite  common  (onlay ; 
but  apart  from  poetry.  I'  date*  liefare  the  time  of 
Milton  who  used  it  in  I  M3:  Rowe  did  the  same  in 
1 70S.  SlimMone  followed  hi*  example  in  176:1  and 
Barlow.-  used  it  In  IH4 \H  Almost  any  work  of  the 
great  pons  of  mA*lrm  times  can  be  consulted 
and  this  form  found 
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1,200  BARRELS  OF  FLOUR  THE  FIRST  RESPONSE  IN  THE 
CRUSADE  TO  RESCUE  BELGIUM  FROM  STARVATION 


THE  SIZE  of  the  tragi-dy  in  Belgium  is  just  beginning 
to  dawn  upon  the  American  mind.  When  the  tir*i 
ship-load  of  food  reached  Belgium  some  |>eople  breathed 
easier,  thinking  the  worst  must 
be  over,  hut  the  representative 
who  received  it  for  distribution 
cabled :  “Tell  our  people  it  is 
but  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  Tell 
them  to  give  and  then  give 
again."  In  normal  times  Bel¬ 
gium  imported  d.(NM)  tons,  or  a 
du|>-li»nd  of  flour  a  day,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  all  the  other  foods  con¬ 
sumed,  and  all  the  relief  funds 
together  do  not  make  a  distant 
approach  to  any  such  figure  to¬ 
day.  King  Albert  of  Belgium 
"av*  that  “despite  all  that  ran  lie 
done,  the  suffering  in  the  com¬ 
ing  winter  will  lx*  terrible."  It 
is  a  case  of  miUiotiM  of  people  in  a 
desperate  plight,  and  America  is 
absolutely  the  only  nation  on 
earth  to-day  in  a  position  to 
relieve  it.  We  must  help,  or  n 
nation  starves.  We  will  help, 
and  when  the  history  of  this  war 
is  written  America  will  have  a 
resplendent  place.  While  the 
European  Continent  is  plunged 
in  the  bloodiest  conflict  of  all 
lime,  and  daily  the  death-bill 
I-  taken  in  thousands  of  human  lives,  America’s  duty  is  to  *avr  ! 

Ten  ounces  of  flour  a  day  w  ill  keep  a  soul  and  body  together, 
with  such  root  vegetables  as  eiui  In-  had,  says  one  authority, 
and  a  barrel  of  flour  will  kiep  one  human  being  alive  a  year. 


Experts  calculate  that  quantities  of  food  valued  at  from 
S'l.tN Nt.tNio  to  $T».tMNMNN)  monthly  will  lx*  needed  in  Belgium 
“in  order  to  avoid  actual  starvation.” 

While  many  in  Belgium  an-  dy¬ 
ing,  others  are  coining  into  the 
world.  This  is  a  time  for  |x*r- 
sonal  sacrifice.  Every  con¬ 
tribution  means  a  barn-1  of  flour 
landed  in  Belgium,  with  nothing 
deducted  for  t  ruusportation  or  ad¬ 
ministration  charges,  or  for  any 
other  purpose.  Send  the  barrels 
of  flour  rolling,  ten,  twenty, 
fifty,  hundreds!  Five  dollars 
sends  a  barrel,  enough  to  keep 
some  poor  soul  alive  a  year. 
Do  not  be  coutent  with  one 
liarrcl  or  one  gift;  put  aside 
something  weekly  and  have  your 
part  in  the  brightest  side  of  the 
most  terrible  war  that  ever  curst 
the  world.  If  you  can  not  give 
all  you  would  like  to.  make  up 
for  it  by  canvassing  among  your 
friends.  Show  them  this  appeal, 
tell  them  ulxmt  it,  ask  them 
to  match  your  gifts,  urge  your 
pastor  to  usk  the  church  to 
join  the  crusade  with  u  large 
contribution. 

The  response  to  our  cam¬ 
paign  for  a  cargo  of  flour  has 
lx-en  instantaneous.  By  letter,  telephone,  and  personal  visit  tin- 
gifts  are  coming  in  with  a  generosity  worthy  of  our  Litkraiiv 
Diukst  readers.  We  are  able  to  present  this  gratifying  list  of 
first  givers: 


••YOU  TAKE  THE  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN." 

Orr  In  Ihr  Niwdivlllr  7Vw  nr  Mran. 


Same 

Vue  LlTIHANr  f)lor,«*T.  New  York, 
i  W.  W  agnail*.  New  York 
A  .  J  Funk.  M mu rlair  N  J 
i« K.  Cane.  Tyrone*.  Pa 
kvu'ph  (ianu.  Ml  Vernon.  N  Y. 

Thoma*  Luke.  New  York . 

I  If  red  Knorpke.  Ml  Vernon.  N  Y 
•Yilklnaoa  Brow  &  Co.  New  York 
A  rn.  A-  Luke.  New  York 
John  fi.  Anilef-non.  Tyrone.  Pa 
Ko l"ft  D.  Hopklrw.  Baltimore.  Mil 
\ K.  Luke.  New  York 

A'twt  Virginia  Pulp  Ac  Paper  Co  Kmployo'f  of 
Piedmont  Mill*.  Piedmont.  Pa 
|  PC  Lounsthury.  New  York 
1  >avftd  L.  Luke.  Now  York  -  . 

«>hn  Ci.  Luke.  Nrw  York 

A  eat  Virginia  Pulp  A  Paper  Co  Employ  i*’**  »»f 
Covington  Mill*.  Covington.  Ya 
ufin  C.  Dunn&n.  New  York 
A  rn  Ne4wel.  Lome  Bcueli.  L.  I 
.dward  linger.  New  York 
iolierl  Mrott.  Monirlalr  N  J 

I*  K.  Slay  maker.  New  York 
urlLwt  I*.  H ra«ly.  Chicago.  Ml 
teilly  BlirtTOlype  ('o..  New  York 
\f  J.  Wike.  Tyrone.  Pa 
MU'hard  Hoonloo,  Tyrone,  Pa 


i  Stiff  rt* 

Ham  lx 

.1  Prm  itffl/ 

f'ltntr 

Same 

Amount 

^7»•m 

%j:a  m 

.34  Ml 

iVninl  Bureau  of  Engraving,  New  York 

•»;, 

ft 

HI 

HRI 

1C  A  Corrooii  A  Co  New  York 

2A 

ft 

fton 

MNP 

F  R  Abbey  New  York 

2:. 

ft 

:iftn 

rn 

P.  .1  (iran,  Tyrone.  Pa  . 

2ft 

ft 

Ail 

K.  P  SimlTer.  Philadelphia.  Pa 

25 

ft 

|:<il 

2i# 

Charitvt  \\  .  Luke.  New  York . 

2/p 

ft 

ion 

2tl 

.1  .1  l*iulpen.  sranHlmle.  N.  Y. 

2ft 

ft 

MNP 

Jt  I 

J  Helhurn.  New  York . 

2ft 

ft 

1 1  Ml 

1*11 

Fit  win  S  fltKik«T,  Tyrone.  Pa 

2ft 

ft 

inn 

jn 

llarr>  Henry.  Tyrone.  Pa.  .  .  . 

<«eo  L  Miller  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

2ft 

ft 

inn 

20 

20 

I 

|IM 

2U 

F.  C.  Blnhop,  New  York.  ... 

20 

•4 

K.  W.  Smith.  New  York .  ....... 

Ml 

•p 

|«R» 

3ii 

Paul  E.  Vernon.  New  York.  .  . 

Ml 

•p 

Mki 

20 

N.  J  O'Connell,  New  York 

Ml 

•j 

HRi 

2U 

K  N.  Cietohfw.  (lien  Ridge.  N  J 

III 

2 

Mm 

JO 

\l.  M  Kotltsrhild.  New  York 

in 

2 

Raynor  \  P**rkin*  Envelope  Co  New  York..  . 

in 

•1 

Hll 

10 

Ca*h  !:•  i\**r  1  *;« 

in 

2 

.Ml 

in 

Canfield  Pallor  Co..  New  York 

10 

2 

-Ml 

III 

.1  P  Krilla.  Kilgewafer  V  .1 . 

5 

1 

ftu 

in 

.1  P  Arrhibakl.  New  York.  . 

ft 

1 

.341 

in 

4  'liarltw  < ’ampin'll  Lyn  brook  L.  1 

The  A  II  fimii  Co..  New  York 

ft 

1 

.30 

Ml 

ft 

1 

.‘•O 

Ml 

Knuna  S.  HopIdlM.  Hornell.  N.  Y 

ft 

1 

ft 

m 

W  P  Nn*h.  Naripenh.  Pa _ 

if 

1 

«•! 

2ft 

•1 

5 

Total . .  , 

» 1  ks.’»  B.utHh  1.217 

All  contributions  acknowhsljpcl  in  our  eolumns. 
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OUR  EVACUATION  OF  VERA  CRUZ 


THE  BEWILDERMENT  of  many  of  our  cditorml  ob- 
wrvon  a.-*  they  ronUmipliite  President  Wilson’s  Mexican 
policy  sccrn*  to  Im  only  intensified  by  the  withdrawal  of 
i  ifin-ml  Funston’sarmy  of  occupation  from  VeraOux.  “Why  wo 
arc  having  Mexico  is  as  mysterious  as  why  wo  over  onion'd  that 
country di-dare*  the  Baltimore  .1  rnrriean,  and  another  Republi¬ 
can  paper,  the  Now  York  <!h>be,  remarks  that  “as  there  was  no 
satisfy  in*  explanation  for  the  occupation,  the  unities  are  preserved 
by  the  la«*k  of  any  satisfying 
explanation  for  the  evacuation.” 

Our  seizure  seven  months  ago  of 
Mexico's  chief  waport  in  repri- 
sal  for  an  insult  to  our  flag  at 
Tampico  is  characterized  by 
the  New  York  Evening  Sun 
(I nil. I  as  “the  moRt  puzzling 
act  of  the  Wilson  Administra¬ 
tion."  “Up  to  the  minute  of 
evacuation."  the  same  paper 
go**s  on  to  say.  “there  remained 
tin*  sense  that  some  |»o*K)hle 
utterly  unsu«|»cct<-d  advantage 
from  our  possession  of  Vera 
t'rui!  might  yet  appear,"  but 

“now  tin*  de|iarture  of  tin* 
troops  writes  ’Finis'  across  tin* 
unsolved  mystery."  Will  his¬ 
tory.  asks  tin*  Washington  /'»*•«/ 

(Ind.),  r»s*or«l  the  Vera  Cruz 
episode  “as  an  expedition  of  re¬ 
venge  or  as  a  romantic  adven¬ 
ture?"  Or  “is  it  to  be  regarded 
as  a  policy  put  under  way  only 
ti>  Is*  ahandoutsi  at  the  crisis?*' 

But  while  many  confess  themselves  licwildercd,  others  are 
very  definite  l>oth  in  condemnation  and  defense  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration's  course  with  Vera  Cruz.  Those  who  regard  the  episode 
as  an  expensive  blunder  j>oint  out  lliat  it  cost  the  lives  of  a 
score  of  our  marines  and  more  than  a  hundred  Mexicans,  and 
involved  the  expenditure,  aectfrding  to  some  estimates,  of  as 
much  as  £UUMMUKm.  They  jsiint  out  that  for  this  Mexico  will 
In*  askisi  to  pay  no  indemnity,  and  that  the  demanded  salute 
which  was  to  wipe  out  the  insult  to  our  flag  has  never  been 
fired.  As  the  I'hiladclphia  Bulletin  (Ind.  Rep.)  sums  up  this 
view,  “the  Army  never  was  needed  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  its  dis¬ 
patch  then-  has  proved  without  n*sult  save  in  its  cost  of  Ameri¬ 
can  lives  and  money.”  The  evacuation,  d«s-lon*s  The  Public 
Ledger  (Ind.  Rep.)  of  the  same  city,  “is  premature  and  ill- 
odvised."  And  another  Philadelphia  The  Inquirer  (Rep.), 

while  admitting  that  our  occupation  of  the  Mexican  port  may 
have  h&sieucd  the  elimination  of  Huerta,  gn«*s  on  to  say  that 
Mexico  is  in  a  worse  condition  now-  than  it  was  under  the  dic¬ 
tator.  With  Carranza  making  his  capital  at  Vera  Cruz  and  the 


Villa  and  Zapata  factions  dominant  at  Mexico  City,  The  In¬ 
quirer  can  ms*  no  peace  in  sight,  but  a  depressing  prosjM-el  of 
ever  new  disorders  for  that  distracted  country.  Our  troops  look 
Vera  Cruz  from  an  established  Government,  says  the  Detroit 
Free  Pre **  (Ind.),  but  they  return  it  to  the  leader  of  a  faction. 
In  Mexico's  new  civil  war.  according  to  the  New  York 
"  licit  her  side,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  discover,  represents  any 
principle.”  Tile  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Rep.)  describes  our 

withdrawal  as  “leaving  Mexico 
to  her  fate."  “Our  policy  of 
watchful  waiting."  says  Thr 
Mail ,  “is  now  a  policy  of  scut¬ 
tle."  And  in  still  another  New 
York  Republican  pajur.  Thr 
Tribune,  we  find  the  evacuation 
of  Vera  Cruz  made  the  text  for 
a  scathing  arraignment  of  the 
Administration's  Mexican  pol¬ 
icy,  which  it  calls  “a  program  of 
hacking  and  filling,"  “a  fantastic 
improvisation."  forming  “a  gro¬ 
tesque  interlude  in  the  history 
of  our  foreign  relation*."  Some 
months  ago  we  were  given  to 
understand  from  authoritative 
sources.  The  Tribune  reminds  it*, 
that  one  of  the  purpose*  of  Mr. 
Wilson’s  Mexican  policy  was  to 
emancipate  the  Mexican  nimtses 
from  the  evils  inherent  in  |**on- 
uge  and  the  concentration  of 
landholdings  in  a  few  hands. 
This  critic  goes  on  to  say: 

"Now.  it  must  be  obvious  to 
nnyltody  but  a  statesman  intoxicated  by  his  own  phrases  that 
sii<-h  flamboyant,  theatrical  human itarianimti  has  no  place  m 
the  conduct  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States.  Ii 
may  In*  our  moral  mission  to  encourage  the  muss  of  men.  women, 
and  children  of  other  nations  to  seek  a  greater  measure  of  |M>lili- 
cal  freedom  and  economic  equality.  But  our  Government  has 
no  diplomatic  nr  military  mission  to  go  into  other  countries 
nnd  reconstruct  their  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  submerged 
elements. 

"The  only  legal  warrant  Mr.  Wilson  ever  had  for  seizing  Vera 
Cruz  was  that  given  him  by  Congress  on  April  22,  after  In*  bail 
already  seized  it.  Congress  authorized  him  to  employ  tin* 
Army  and  Navy  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  rc|>aratiori  from 
the  Huerta  Government  for  indignities  to  the  flag  and  sover¬ 
eignly  of  the  United  Slates.  It  never  sanctioned  any  other 
program,  and  the  one  thing  it  ern|Miwered  the  President  to  g.  i 
he  never  got.  since  through  his  representative*  in  the  Niitgnni 
Falls  Pence  Conference  he  abandoned  the  demand  for  a  salute 
and  ph*dged  himself  not  to  ask  the  Government  of  Mexico  fur 
any  other  sort  of  indemnification. 

“There  were  sound  reasons  for  intervenlion  in  Mexico,  bm 
t hose  tin*  President  ha*  never  accepted  as  a  basis  of  action.  |- 
is  the  Government's  duly  to  do  its  best  to  protect  the  lives  amt 


KKTVHXtNU  TUB  4'NIM>  TO  IT*  BKPeHUKIi  PAKKKT, 

!* u  tuner  in  ihe  Detroit  Tribune 


TKHMS j  f.1  a  ) ear  In  advance;  four  month*,  ft;  nlwtlr  copy,  to  real*: 
P***ta*e  to  Canada  *f»  cents  a  > car.  other  fur* -inn  po-ia^e  ft, .Ml  a  year. 
RKCRIPT  **f  iwvmmt  i*  shown  in  aImmii  iwowivluh)  Uaieon  adtlnsm  label, 
viilwTlptioninciii'ilnK  the  month  named.  CACTION:  If  date  it  not  pro|M*riy 
extended  after  each  payment,  notify  publisher*  promptly  I nstnictlon*  for 
M»:\KW  vl.  WSTONTINI  aMT-  or  CM A NCR  OF  AOOKKS.N  -houl.l  Is-  sent 
/  P.*  irreii  lief  on*  the  date  they  are  to  ki>  Into  effect  linth  old  nnel  new  ad- 
Pttc.  must  at*  ay*  l«e  given  I  list ONTtNV ANfK:  We  lln«t  that  many  of 
ir  •iilwribrn  ptrfit  not  to  tut vc  tiiiir  nilMCfiption*  Interrupted  and  their 


tiles  hmkin  In  cam*  tliey  fall  to  remit  Iwforr  expiration.  \  evert  In  li-o.  |t  i* 
nin  assumed  that  continuous  iwrvloe  I*  d«wir»*d.  hut  ■ulMcrllier*  are ex|nvt.>l 
to  notify  ii*  with  reasonable  prompting*  to  slop  If  the  paper  is  no  limiter 
required  PRLNKNT ATION  CXIPIES:  Many  pnrwcxu  milMcrilte  for  friend*, 
intending  tliat  the  paper  shall  stop  at  tin*  end  of  tin-  year.  If  Instruet Ioiih 
are  iriven  to  t Ids  effect,  they  will  receive  attention  at  the  prmier  time 

l’ubll»hrd  weekly  by  Kunk  A  \Y  Agnail*  Company.  :t->t -.'WO  Fourth 
Avenue.  Sew  York,  and  Salisbury  Square.  Isuidon.  K  C 

Knteretl  at  the  Sew  York  Po*t-nfltn*  a«  SeeomJ-cta**  Matter. 
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property  of  its  own  nationals  in  Mexico  and  the  lives  and  prop¬ 
erty  of  European  national*  there,  since  we  should  !*•  averse  to 
allowing  any  European  nation  to  intervene  «»n  its  own  U  half. 
We  would  also  be  justified  in  intervening  in  order  to  prevent  a 
geiHfai  rtdapse  into  anarchy.  We  have  done  that  in  other  I-atm- 
Americau  countries.  Hut  we  hud  never  dreamed  liefore  of  in¬ 
tervening  anywhere  with  the  profit  aim  of  compelling  the 
lo  jH-r  rent,  of  the  ins  to  share  their  property  with  the  So  jar 
cent,  of  the  outs . 

“The  Mexican  peons  an*  just  as  submerged  as  ever,  sn  far  as 
assistance  from  President  Wilson  goes,  lie  has  simply  kept 
American  troops,  under  (lenef&l  Funstnn,  doing  !o<*aI  police  and 
sanitation  duty  in  Vera  On/. . 

“Nevertheless.  the  country  will  remain  convinced  that  the 
evacuation  was  a  blunder.  PohM^ion  of  Vem  Cruz  would  at 
h  ast  have  served  as  a  warning  to  the  forces  of  anarchy  ill  Mexico 
not  to  cut  loose.  When  they  do  cut  Iin****  we  shall  have  to  go 
back  to  Vera  Cruz.” 

Even  the  New  York  World,  which  has  frequently  championed 
t hi*  President’ll  Mexican  |>oliey.  can  we  no  excuse  at  this  time 
for  our  withdrawal  from  Vera  ( Yu/.,  w  hich  it  calls  an  altandoii- 
nient  rather  than  an  evacuation.  Says  this  influent  ml  Demo¬ 
cratic  puper: 

“Setting out  to  establish  constitutional  government  in  Mexico, 
we  are  leaving  Mexico  to  its  own  resource*  at  a  time  when  ns 
internal  affairs  an*  toon*  chaotic  than  they  wen*  when  we  mter- 
f*  r«*i  with  them.  Iluv  •  we  *ervt«d  the  Mexicans?  Have  we 
•served  ourselves?  Have  we  serv«sl  mankind? ” 

Turning  now  to  the  defender*  of  the  Vera  Cruz  episode,  we 
find  the  Philadelphia  Record  (I)eni.)  declaring  uncompromis¬ 
ingly  that  “the  American  occupation  of  Vera  Cruz  was  neces¬ 
sary;  it  continual  as  long  as  the  necessity  continued;  it  is  no 
longer  necessary.  and  it  lias  ended.”  The  Wilson  Administra¬ 
tion,  says  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.),  “has  come  out  of  the 
Mexican  crisis  with  honor.”  for 

“Vera  Cruz  has  benefited  by  the  American  occupation,  and 
it  is  with  regret  that  the  people  *4*e  the  troo|>s  depart.  The 
fleet  under  Admiral  Fletcher  remain*  to  proieet  American  and 
foreign  interests  in  case  of  emergency.  It  depend*  now  on  the 
Mexican*  themselves  whether  the  troops  shall  come  back.*’ 

Among  other  |>aper*  which  find  nothing  to  quarrel  with  and 
much  to  praise  in  our  occupation  ami  evacuation  of  Vera  Cruz 
arv  the  Alltaiiy  Journal  <Kep.),  New  York  Time*  lltid.  Dem.), 
and  Krruing  Cost  (Ind.),  and  Springfield  Republican  ( I nrf .  . 
The  Timm,  which  in  the  In-ginning  took  issue  with  the  Adminis- 
tmfion’s  Mexican  policy,  now  admit*  that,  altho  “we  have  done 
all  we  could  in  an  honest  desire  to  help  in  the  establishment  of 
a  decent  ami  popular  government  in  Mexico,”  we  have  not  been 
•oiceottgfuL  Rut  “President  Wilson  can  not  Im*  blamed  for 
U-lieving  that  Mexican  protista t ion*  were  sincere.”  Moreover, 

“Washington  influence  hastened  the  downfall  of  Huerta, 
which  was  most  desirable.  He  had  tried  to  involve  this  country 
in  a  war  which  In*  thought  would  1m»  beneficial  to  him.  Hut  war 
w;is  avoided.  The  A.  H.  C.  conference  was  not  held  in  vain 
i»y  any  means.  It  served  to  prove  to  our  iicighlMin*  in  South 
America,  and  to  Europe  a*  well,  our  entire  di*iiitciv}<t«»ditc<*. 
We  have  e*ca|H>d  war,  we  have  established  new  and  stronger 
relation*  with  our  Southern  neighbors,  we  liave  administered 
faithfully  and  well  the  affairs  of  the  chief  |>ort  of  Mexico.” 

Those  who  predict  that  a  speedy  s*spiel  to  our  evacuation 
of  Vera  Cruz  will  Ik*  a  general  throat-cutting  of  Americans 
and  other  foreigner*  in  Mexico,  remarks  The  Kerning  Post,  an* 
the  same  who  assured  u*  that  the  last  withdrawal  of  American 
roldier*  from  Cuba  was  a  terrible  mistake,  and  that  we  should 
have  to  go  back  in  six  months  to  rescue  the  island  from  a  welter 
< »f  blood.  Examining  first  the  purely  military  a^iN-ct  of  the 
evacuation,  this  New  York  pa|**r  says: 

44 By  some  this  is  regarded  as  a  fatal  blunder,  since  it  gives 
up  our  powerful  4 grip  on  Mexico.  Hut  this  is  fanciful.  (Seneral 
Kunstou  had  some  0,000  men  at  Vera  Cruz.  If  it  wen?  to  Ik*  a 


qm  <t ion  of  making  head  against  the  combined  Mexican  armies, 
he  would  have  UfX»diHl  at  least  aO.UUO  men  before  the  War 
Department  would  have  dreamed  of  letting  him  march  inland. 
Thus  if  our  (iovernmciit  wen*  ever  to  Ik*  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  aruicd  intervention  in  Mexico  on  a  great  scale, 
a  large  font*  would  have  to  be  raised  and  sent  forward,  irre*|>ee- 
tive  of  (ieneral  Funston’*  hamlful  of  men  at  Vera  Cruz.  If  that 
|Hjrt  had  to  1m*  taken  and  occupied  again,  it  could  Ik*  with  the 
greu test  case.  The  Mexicans  have  nothing  that  could  stand 
against  our  battleships.  A*  it  is,  a  few  war- vessels  arc  to  1m» 
left  «»lT  the  harlmr.  and  their  presence  there  wi!!  U*  us  much  of  a 
reminder,  or  a  threat,  militarily  shaking,  as  the  sight  of  regi¬ 
ment*  on  shore.  In  short,  a  cikiI  view  of  the  evacuation  will 
make  it  ap|>ear  of  the  slightest  conceivable  importance,  so  fur 
as  it  affects  the  project  of  anything  like  a  conquest  of  Mexico, 
while  the  true  reasons  for  it  an*  in  quite  another  order  of  ideas.” 

Concerning  these  “true  reasons”  it  goes  on  to  say: 

“They  arisi  |  tartly  from  the  President's  desire  to  make  a 
strong  ap|M*al  to  Mexican  patriotism.  That  any  such  thing 
exists  will,  of  course.  In*  scouted  by  our  high  ami  mighty  I  in- 
|N*rialists.  but  then*  it  stands.  What  was  meant  by  the  great 
out  (touring  of  students  in  the  Mexican  capital  to  rejoice  over 
the  announcement  by  our  (Jovemineiit  that  the  American  flag 
would  s* m in  erase  to  fly  over  any  portion  of  the  territory  of 
Mexico?  It  meant  that  Mexican*  feel  about  it  just  as  we  should 
in  their  places.  The  holding  of  their  principal  port  by  the  armed 
power  of  an  alien  (lovernrnent  has  lieen  just  as  distressing  to 
them,  in  the  midst  of  their  domestic  convulsions,  as  would  have 
been  to  American*  the  seizure  of  New*  York  by  the  British  in 
the  darkest  day*  of  our  Civil  War.  That  the  occupation  of 
Vera  Cm/,  was  declared  to  Ik*  only  temporary  made  it  endurable 
for  tin*  time  Ix-ihg;  but  it  has  all  along  Imh*ii  a  source  of  grief  to 
the  Mexican  ptople,  a  hurt  to  their  national  pride;  and  it*  end¬ 
ing  t onlay  w  ill  no  doubt  cause  something  like  a  general  jubilation. 

“it  ought  also  to  cause*  the  Mexicans  to  believe  that  the 
United  States  wishes  to  treat  them  with  the  utmost  good  faith 
and  generosity.  In  this  sense,  to-day f»  withdrawal  from  Vent 
Cruz  is  like  a  tine  gesture  of  confidence.  It  is  an  ap|>eal  to  the 
Mexicans  of  a  sort  w  hich  they  would  be  truly  dense  if  they  did 
not  appreciate.  Our  country  is  leaving  Mexico  alone  to  work 
out  her  immensely  difficult  problems.  This  doc*  not  mean  that 
we  have  ceased  to  take  interest  in  her,  or  that  we  shall  In*  any  the 
less  watchful  and  even  zealous  in  protecting  American  rights 
within  her  borders.” 

Not  even  the  friendliest  observer  of  Mexican  affairs.  The 
Eeming  Pont  admits,  can  find  much  hope  in  their  present  post  tin'. 
But  our  withdrawal  from  Vera  Cruz  “was  the  right  thing  to  do, 
and  the  doing  of  it  ought  to  give  us  all  a  special  thrill  of  patriotic 
pride.”  The  Springfield  Republican  find*  the  justification  of 
the  evacuation  policy  in  three  facts:  First,  44 all  Mexicans  were 
humiliated  by  our  prolongisl  oi-cupation  of  their  port”;  secondly, 
“all  Latin- American  nations  in  both  Central  and  South  America 
would  have  bitterly  misconstrued  a  longer  stay”;  and,  thirdly, 
“the  evacuation  diminishes  apparently  the  chances  that  our 
(lOVommcnt  might  ticcoine  deeply  involved  in  the  domestic 
disturbances  of  Mexico  while  the  world-war  continued  to  rage.” 
On  the  last  point  it  g«w**  on  to  say: 

“That  evacuation  in  order  that  our  own  strength  may  not  be 
reduced  iri  case  of  emergencies  arising  in  the  course  of  tin* 
European  War  has  a  selfish  aspect  may  In*  freely  granted,  but 
iti  so  tremendous  a  world  crisis  I  hi*  vast  interests  of  the  United 
State*  can  not  fairly  Ik*  ignored.  The  recent  Smyrna  incident 
serve*  a*  an  illustration  of  the  possible  complication*  abroad 
liable  at  any  moment  to  involve  the  United  State*.  Turkey’* 
participation  in  the  war  ha*  much  iucre&aed  the  risks  which 
this  country  must  encounter  a*  a  neutral  Power  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  present  division  of  the  whole  earth  Into  war  and 
|H*ace  areas.  It  is  the  unquestioned  desire  of  the  American 
|N*ople  as  a  whole  that  the  United  Stall**  should  not  become 
involved  with  any  of  the  belligerent*,  and  that  a  scrupulous 
neutrality  lie  tween  I  hem  should  be  maintained,  while  at  tin*  same 
time  the  rightsof  neutral  States  should  Im*  upheld  with  a  lirin- 
nes*  commanding  the  n*^|K**t  of  the  hostile  Powers  themselves. 
This  i*  a  task  sufficient  to  try  severely  all  the  resource*  and 
talents  nf  the  Administration.  To  leave  Mexico  to  shift  for 
herself,  from  this  point  uf  view,  become*  a  thoroughly  states¬ 
manlike  policy*0* 
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A  LAWLESS  WAR  ON  LAND  AND  SEA 


UGGESTIONS  from  across  the  water  have  urged  America 
to  prot<*st  by  deed  or  word  against  alien'd  violations  of 

1 "  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare  on  land  and  sea.  And  the 
only  answer  that  can  Ik-  given,  if  some  of  our  must  thoughtful 
editors  ore  to  be  believed,  is  that  there  are  no  rules  of  war 
that  any  belligerent  is  Imuml  to  n-sjas-t.  and  hence  that  this 
nation  has  no  grounds  for  protest,  Germany  has  protested 
against  violation  of  the  Declaration  of  l^imlon  and  international 
law  by  England  and  France  in  their  treatment  of  neutral  ships 
and  enemy  property  on  the  high  sea*.  The  United  States 
Government  has  answered  lhat  it  doe*  not  consider  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  I»ndon  binding.  Because,  as  the  New  York  H'«rW 
explains,  "not  one  of  the  great  nations  ever  ratified  the  agree¬ 
ment.'*  The  German  protest  and  the  American  answer  mean, 
in  the  New  York  Timm'*  opinion,  “that  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
pose*  the  Declaration  of  London  has  been  thrown  into  the 
discard."  From  some  of  the  Allies  have  come  re  pea  U*d  demands 
for  action  by  the  United  States,  to*  a  nation  signatory  to  tin* 
Hague  conventions,  with  regard  to  the  German  invasion  of 
Belgium,  the  use  of  submarine  mines  and  air-bombs,  and  the 
treatment  of  non-combatants,  captured  cities,  and  works  of 
art.  So  far  our  Government  has  shown  no  intention  of  making 
any  protest,  alt  ho  many  newspapers  ami  public  men  of  high 
standing  have  urged  such  a  course.  Nor  is  it  likely  to  do  so. 
if  its  view  coincides  with  that  of  an  apparently  well-considered 
editorial  utterance  in  the  New  York  Sun.  The  broad  fact,  it 
declare*, 

"is  that  none  of  the  code*  formulated  at  The  Hague  in  11*07 
for  the  mitigation  of  the  horrors  of  war.  for  the  preservation 
of  the  rights  of  private  property,  for  the  safeguarding  of  non- 
eombfitnnts,  for  tin*  protection  of  neutral  individuals  and  com¬ 
munities,  can  be  regarded  as  legally  valid  or  in  force  under  the 
present  circumstance*.  .  .  .  This  is  true  whether  the  offenses 
in  quest i oil  have  been  committed  by  Germans,  by  British,  by 
Austrians,  by  Russians,  or  by  French.” 

Taking  up  first  the  Hague  Convention  ruling  against  the 
violation  of  neutral  territory.  The  Sun  points  out  lhat  Article 
XX  of  this  Convention  sav*: 

"The  provisions  of  the  present  Convention  do  not  apply 
except  between  Cont meting  Powers,  and  then  only  if  all  the 
belligerents  are  parties  to  the  ('on  vent  ion." 

Since  it  was  not  rati  lied  by  France  or  England,  the  German 
Government  was  released  from  its  obligation  when  France 
entered  into  the  war.  The  Sun  is  speaking,  “of  course,  of 
Germany's  violations  of  neutrality  only  ***»  fur  as  they  relate  to 
obligations  contracted  at  The  Hogue;  not  to  other  treaty  ob¬ 
stacles  to  fns-dom  of  war  act  ion.”  Wo  an*  further  informed 
that,  in  the  seven  other  more  important  conventions  of  11*07, 

"covering  as  they  do  almost  the  entire  range  of  questions  of 
mooted  propriety  of  conduct  during  war,  there  is  an  article 
identical  with  or  similar  to  that  which  is  print*-*!  aUive,  nullifying 
the  entire  Convention  unless  nil  the  contestants  are  parties 
t«»  the  same. 

“Thus  the  entire  fabric  of  prohibition,  restriction,  regulation 
in  the  interest  of  humanity  ami  more  civilized  methods  of 
warfare.  .  .  .  Usumw  a  mere  wrap  of  paper,  Irgnlly  invalid 
and  void. 

"And  what  beeomex  of  the  persistent  idea  that  the  Unite*] 
States  Government,  ns  a  purty  to  these  several  conventions,  is 
m  duly  Is  mini  to  intervene  by  ad  **r  protest  to  enforce  regula¬ 
tions  which  have  Us  n  made  inoperative  by  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  itself?" 

Strangely  enough,  as  Thi  Sun  notes  in  a  subsequent  issue,  for 
ib**  I  ruled  Static  to  undertake  to  protest  “against  the  non- 
■  diservauee  of  rules  voided  by  the  treaty  il*clf  would  U*  to 
I *rt against  the  treaty  itself." 

Turning  l*i  lie*  war  on  (lie  high  seas,  we  note  the  New  York 

**rM'»  remark  that 


“If  there  had  Usm  generally  accepted  international  law  on 
the  Hubjeet  of  seizures,  searches,  and  <*ontral»and.  then*  would 
have  been  no  conference  at  London  in  I9U9  to  prescrilM*  rub** 
ami  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Prize  Court  at  The 
Hague.  The  Prize  Court  was  not  established  and  the  Declara- 
tion  of  Ijondon  did  not  b«*corno  binding  berauw  not  one  or  the 
great  nations  ever  ratified  the  agreement. 

"The  law  of  contralumd  therefore  remains  precisely  as  it 
was  before  the  Isuidon  Conference.  It  is  national  ami  not 
international.  Being  national,  it  varies  from  time  to  time  us  it  is 
affected  by  self-interest." 


AMOS  PINCHOT  ON  HIS  PARTY'S  FALL 

C'lOMK  MONTHS  AGO  Mr.  Amos  Pinchot  warned  tli<* 
lenders  of  hi<  party  that  Mr.  George  W.  Perkin*  must 
'  retire  from  his  conspicuous  position  in  the  Progressive 
hattle-front,  or  the  campaign  would  end  in  dire  disaster.  Mr. 
Pinchot '»  advice  was  not  heeded,  ami  the  election  was.  in  many 
reaped*,  considered  disastrous  f«»r  the  lYogressives.  Mr. 
Pinchot  now  conclude*  tliat  his  propheeiee  of  evil  were  fulfill***! 
as  completely  as  Were  those  of  his  Old  Testament  namesake, 
and  is  moved  to  make  the  most  extended  explanation  of  the 
eleetion  returns  which  has  upiiearcd  from  any  prominent  l*r*»- 
gressive.  That  Mr.  Pinchot  can  not  la*  considered  a  wiMikesmati 
for  more  than  the  rudi**at  wing  of  hi*  party  is  apparent  from  the 
fact  that  he  choose*  the  Socialist  monthly,  The  Mansm  (New 
York),  as  the  medium  through  which  his  wor*lH  were  to  reach 
the  public.  To  put  the  Pinchot  position  briefly,  the  Progressive 
party  fell  from  its  high  estate  of  November,  1912,  as  a  result 
of  too  much  Perkins  and  too  much  platitude.  A  not  un¬ 
friendly  Democratic  daily  can  not  refrain  from  suggesting 
that  there  might  have  l»*en  too  much  Amo*  Pincliot.  For  the 
Philadelphia  /{mini  suggests  as  one  reason  for  the  party'*  decline 
the  intolerant  attitude  of  this  "enfant  terrible  of  tin*  Bull  Moose” 
toward  the  Perkins  element.  "Mr.  Pinchot  would  have  none 
but  the  strictly  warranted  pun*  ami  good  in  his  party."  If  these 
views  prevail,  says  The  Retard,  “the  Progressives  will  have  dis¬ 
appeared  by  ltlltk"  But  Mr.  Pinchot  is  convinced  that  "a 
new  party  has  no  place  in  the  United  States,  unless  it  represents 
radicalism."  Tin*  Progressive*,  he  say*  in  The  .1  tames,  foolishly 
followed  “a  shallow,  middle-of- tin*- road  leadership" — 

"Carrying  a  withered  and  decidedly  suspicious-looking  olivo- 
braneh  to  labor  and  capital,  and  is*  democracy  ami  oligarchy 
alike,  it  pleaded  for  universal  approval.  This  plea  was 
rejccts-d . 

"A  new  party,  supporting  issue*  worth  fighting  for,  can  not 
expect  t«*  win  immediately.  But,  if  from  the  l»egiiiniiig.  die 
Progressive  party  has!  adopted  a  policy  consistent  with  the 
aspiration  of  justice  which  gave  it  birth;  if  more  of  its  lenders 
hu*l  sat  down  and  asked  what  the  social  problem  in  America  con¬ 
sisted  of.  and  how  to  solve  this  problem,  irrespective  of  im¬ 
mediate  success  at  tin*  polls,  instead  of  asking,  as  did  tin*  majority 
of  them,  w'hnt  political  issues  wen*  the  most  likely  to  win,  anil 
what  *u|M*rtlcial  e**onomic  reforms  could  Ik*  championed  without 
running  foul  of  K|H**inl  privilege — if  this  course  had  been  followed 
we  would  have  laid  the  foundation  of  u  real  party.” 

Moreover  a  new  political  party,  to  succeed,  “must  go  to  the 
public  with  something  definite  a  definite  mean*  to  aooom- 
plish  a  definite  ami  desirable  end."  But 

"Tin*  Progressive  program  had  something  of  everything  in  it, 
from  tin*  care  of  babies  to  the  building  of  a  hireh-lwrk  canoe. 
Yet  it  contained  little  which  dealt  with  the  actual  problems  of  the 
United  Stall's  in  any  but  the  most  superficial  manner.  It  was 
tl»*  expression  of  social  aspiration,  but  not  of  a  social  program.  .  . . 
Then*  is  a  great  deul  of  talk  alsmt  the  visionary  character  of 
radical  profiosal*.  But  nothing  I  have  ever  heard  from  the  lip* 
of  tin*  wildest  radical  exceeds  in  visionary  impru*<ti<*nbility  t lie 
proposition  of  maintaining  a  third  parly,  slamliug  lor  nothing 
more  concrete  tlmn  a  general  aspiration  of  democracy,  and 
fitiuncialH  father***!  by  representative.*  of  tb**  commercial  in¬ 
terest*  which  tb*-  public  must  thoroughly  distrust,  This  may 
have  l*een  1  practical,’  l»ut  it  was  not  p*ilili**s." 
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AN  ARM*  ESTIMATE  <>»  VKM*  NEEDS 

IKIO  SI’KKI'IIKS  IniIIi  iii  am]  « »u(  nf  C'lingn^*  Imvo 
warniil  us  that  w«*  an  not  a«l«i|iiiii*l\  n|iiip|m|  Tor 
pur) him  s  of  national  <l< Ti'tist*.  ami  the  rounlry,  tin*  Ww 
York  Ertniny  Mail  Dull*,  “ha*  not  Ih^-ii  out*  hi!  slirrv«b“  Hut, 
it  mill*,  “(lie  Noht»r,  mat  1«*r-of-faH  stalcumnt  of  (iiun  ral  WotliiT- 
>|KK»n  arri'st*  attention.9*  It  rvrtninly  arn*t*  oflilorial  att#-n- 
titw,  and  atfivwm  nt,  at  l»»a»t  |tartial  agn^iia-nt,  |  >r%*<  lorn  i  nab* 
over  diss4*nt.  In  his  nnntial  iv|M>rt  tin*  retiring  <  *hi«-f  of  the 
liom-ral  Staff  of  tin*  I  nitial  Staton  Army  puts  our  pn-MUit 
rflWtiw  mobile  laml-tighting  fon-o  at  2,738  oftWr*  ami  4il,WiK 
onlisti^l  tm*n .  This  is  tin*  trntml  army  of  a  H^-puMio  of  l(NMMN),- 
000  inhabitants,  and,  in  tin*  opinion  of  so  ornim  nt  an  authority, 
it  is  absurdly  insuftirimt  t«»  prot#s*t  our  ismsts  from  invasion, 
Ui  say  nothing  of  guarding  our  outlying  po*w**ion*.  To  insun* 
our  safoty,  (loiioral  Wothi*rs|x>oii  nt'ormuoml*  an  itirrva***  of  flu* 
regular  army  to  'JOA.OOO.  and  tin*  on-ation  of  a  ns-m*  systom 
which  would  give  us  otMUHIO  first -line  troop*  in  time  of  nod. 
The  General**  statement  wins  the  hearty  approval  of  a  larg** 
group  of  new’MpajMTs,  including  the  Washington  Post  <lnd.). 
Star  (Ind.h  and  Timm  (IYi»g.>,  tin*  Philadelphia  Public  l.nbpr 
Ind.  Rep,),  Baltimore  American  (Ibp.),  New  York  Enmity  Sun 
IncL),  Boston  Transcript  (Rep,),  and  Ghieago  l/trabl  'Ind.  I. 
And  their  opinion  regarding  our  mssl  of  readiness  is  emplmsi/.e^l 
in  a  Chicago  Tnbun*  ilYng.)  haling  editorial.  whose  writer 
remember*  that  “in  our  own  history  even  moderate  pre|Min*d- 
nesa  would  have  saved  us  from  itmision  ami  ahj#*ct  humilia¬ 
tion  in  1H12.  would  have  ch<*cked  the  rtdiellion  at  its  inception, 
would  have  avoided  or  made  far  less  costly  the  Spanish  War/* 
On  the  other  hand,  a  group  of  pa|iers,  rcpresenbMl  by  the  Spring- 
Held  Hr  publican  (Ind.),  Cleveland  Plain  l>ralrr  (Ind.  Deni.), 
Pi*oria  Journal  (Ind.),  and  St.  Louis  Republic  (Dem.),  are  not  in 
the  least  imprest  by  the  “Wotherspoonian  warning,*’  and  can  not 
justify  any  move  to  make  our  military  establishment  much  more 
formidable.  When  the  Kepubliean  leanings  of  the  first  group 


C«n<y  r1«lit*d.  I#14.  •*««  *-l»*  C  .. 

"  HEY.  fNi  IS:.  HI  PPOMB  IT  T1  RVK  ('OLD?" 

— -Sykes  In  the  PhiUiltlpliia  Etcning  tiger 

are  compared  with  the  Democratic  tendencies  of  the  sti-ond, 
there  would  nefkvn  to  In*  some  basis  for  the  W  ashington  Times  s 
predietion  that  the  question  of  preparation  for  national  safety 
“may  have  a  determining  political  influence  in  the  near  future." 


tieneml  Wothers|M>onV  4li*eloMire*  of  our  niililar>  weakness, 
as  >uinumri/.«d  in  part  by  the  New  York  Suns  Washington 
Corre*|  Min  dent,  an-  to  the  effect  that 

“There  are  only  lo.tMis  soldiers  available  for  the  mobile  army 
within  the  Unibd  Stab's;  that  the  coast  artiller>r  is  short  13,018 
men;  that  the  organized  militia  has  a  reported  strength  uf 


C«ffrt|hM.  1*14.  Sf  J  to  M<«iWh»on 

A  Q<H>D  UTTLR  I  MHRtl.lU  AS  U>NO  AS  WK  HAVE  FA1II  WEATHER. 

— McCutchcon  In  the  Chicago  Tribune 


8.323  officers  and  119,087  enlist**!  men,  hut  only  81.07  per  cent, 
attended  the  annual  inspections  and  only  73.87  per  eenl.  the 
•  •amps  of  instruction ;  that  only  33  per  cent,  of  the  militia  cjuhI- 
itied  as  s.K-ond-claHM  marksmen  or  better,  last  year;  that  neither 
the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  nor  the  Panama  ('anal  can  lie 
defended  hy  the  garrisons  there;  that  the  militia  is  short  of 
horse*,  guns,  ammunition,  and  transportation;  that  the  regular 
army  is  wofuUy  hiking  in  field-guns  and  ammunition;  that 
the  coast  defenses  an*  without  adequate  supplies  of  ammunition 
and  material,  and  that  ehangi*s  should  lie  made  in  the  type  of 
eoast •guns  to  offset  the  superiority  of  modern  naval  guns,  and 
that  this  nation  with  its  present  system  can  not  possibly  assemble 
rapidly  enough  sunieieut  forces,  equipp'd  for  field  operations,  to 
cope  with  an  enemy  deburking  on  our  shores.” 


We  ought  to  have,  for  an  efficient  defensive  force,  500,000  men 
with  the  colors,  or  in  the  reserves,  in  the  General's  opinion.  To 
get  them,  (Jeneral  Wolherspoon  would  adopt  a  short-term  en¬ 
listment  of,  say.  three  years,  during  which  the  men  would  have 
a  thorough  training  IsTora  passing  into  the  reserve  for  five 
years.  This  would  require  n  standing  army  of  205,000  men. 
Moreover,  **  tho  same  principle  as  to  reserve*  could  lie  applied  to 
the  organ iz<*d  militia."  General  Wotherepoon  would  also  havo 
suffii-icnt  munitions  and  stores  accumulated  to  equip  the  entire 
half  million  men  of  the  first,  line  for  a  six-months’  campaign. 

The  Springfield  Republican  takes  issue  with  many  of  its 
contemporaries  which  heartily  support  General  Wothcrspoon's 
recommendations,  hy  declaring  our  fears  of  foreign  invasion 
completely  unjustified.  It  notes  that  thirty-five  transports 
ami  a  large  fleet  of  war-ships  were  required  to  provide  a  safe 
transatlantic  passage,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  for 
32,000  Canadian  troops.  A  large  fleet  of  transports  could  not 
possibly  Ik*  missed  by  our  cruisers,  and  "would  In*  exposed  to 
deadly  at  lack  by  swarms  of  our  submarines  liefore  it  could  even 
sight  land."  So  it  concludes  that  the  successful  invasion  of 
the  I’nited  Stat<*s  by  a  hostile  army  would  be  "a  task  non 
formidable  than  military  science  has  ever  contemplated." 
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DEMOCRACY'S  LIQUOR  PROBLEM 

A(X’OI(l)INti  to  tin*  Secretary  of  Slate,  who  has  goner- 
/-A  ally  Itccn  accredited  ns  the  foremost  representative 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  West,  "the  liquor 
interests  are  a  millstone  about.  the  party’s  neck."  According 
to  the  New  York  Il’orW,  probably  the  most  influential  Derno- 
••n«lie  in  the  Hast,  the  party  is  no  more  "eloaely  allied 

to  ‘the  liquor  interests’  than  the  Republican  party."  Mr. 
Bryan  has  often  aidwl  the  foe*  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  State 
campaign*,  even  when  it  meant  parting  company  with  his  own 
party'll  candidates.  Rut  in  his  recent  proclamation  in  The  (’on- 
inotn  r.  he  would  seem  to  In*  viewing  the  prohibition  question  as 
a  national  issue,  at  least  within  the  party  ranks.  He  says: 

“The  Democrats  of  the  nation  have  an  issue  to  face  and  tliej 
may  as  well  prepare  for  it.  The  liquor  interests  an*  at  hay; 
they  an-  on  the  defensive.  They  realize  that  they  have  hut  a 
few  more  years  in  whieh  to  fatten  upon  the  xvoes  of  their  victims, 
hut  they  are  fighting  desperately  and  are  willing  to  hold  anj 
party  between  them  and  the  tin*.  The  Democratic  party  can 
not  afford  to  shield  the  brewery,  the  distillery,  and  the  saloou 
from  the  rising  wrath  of  a  determined  people.  Democracy 
is  the  nation's  hope  on  political  ami  economic  questions — let  it 
not.  hv  taking  sides  with  the  liquor  interests.  re|s-|  those  who 
put  moral  tames  first.  The  young  men  of  the  country  are 
democratic  by  nnture,  but  they  will  not  submit  their  claim* 
to  political  preferment  to  those  who  conspire  against  the  home 
and  everything  good  neither  will  they  Ibid  (Mil-house  |sdi- 
tieimna  congenial  party  associate*.  The  President  has  set  a 
high  Htandafti  in  intelligence  and  morals,  and  the  party  can 
not  afford  to  lower  the  colors  to  gain  a  temporary  advantage. 
Those  whose  sup|Mirt  depends  upon  sulwrvieiiee  to  the  liquor 
interest*  disgrace  the  party  while  they  are  with  it.  and  then 
leave  it  if  it  refuses  to  oliey  them.  They  an*  a  millstone  about 
the  party's  neck.  The  Democratic  |utr1y  i*  the  party  of  the 
future  it  has  a  eliams*  to  enter  the  IVomisvd  Iwtnd — why 
allow  the  liquor  interests  to  lead  it  away  into  the  wilderness? 
( lei  ready  for  the  tight." 

To  which  The  World  replies,  taking  up  arm*  in  defense  of  it* 
party : 

**\Vc  are  not  aware  that  the  Democratic  party  H*  a  whole  is 
more  closely  alias!  to  'the  liquor  interests’  than  the  Republican 
party.  The  prohibition  sentiment  in  the  Democratic  South  is 
much  stronger  than  in  the  Republican  North.  Virginia,  a 
Democratic  State,  adopted  prohibition  this  fall,  while  t 'all- 
forma,  a  Hrogresaive- Republican  Stale,  overwhelming!}  r«- 


jeeted  it.  Senator  Penrose,  in  Pennsylvania,  owed  his  *  ietory 
for  reactionary  Republicanism  in  no  small  pari  to  the  support 
of  what  Mr.  Rryan  would  call  the  saloon  crowd. 

“IVnhilHlion  is  a  State  issue,  ami  is  likely  to  remain  a  State 
issue  for  many  years,  with  voters  dividing  on  |s*rsona!  rather  than 
on  party  lines.  Rut  whether  it  ever  Iwcomes  a  national  Mir 
or  not.  we  should  think  that  Mr.  Rryan  had  enough  important 
duties  to  attend  to  without  assuming  charge  of  a  prohibition 
propaganda." 

So  Mr.  Rryan  has  “found  a  new  national  issue."  the  New 
York  Err  mu]  Pant  ( I  nil.  >  observes.  But  it  does  not  ran* 
commit  itself  upon  the  main  point  raisi-d  by  Mr.  Rryan  further 
than  to  “remark,  in  |>as*ing,  that  the  age  of  miracles  will  not 
have  | »u**cd  if  he  can  turn  the  Democratic  party  into  n  Prohi¬ 
bition  party." 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  WAR 

HE  following  digest  of  the  newspaper  reports  of  tin  war 
is  a  continuation  of  the  first  Summary,  whieh  apjiruMl 
in  The  Litkhaky  DiugsTfor  September  20.  Owing  to 
coutticting  reports  at  the  time  the  former  chronology  went  to 
press,  it  seemed  better  to  omit  two  items,  whieh  have  simw*  Inin 
established  beyond  any  doubt.  On  September  1  and  2,  General 
von  Himtenburg  won  a  great  victory  over  the  Russians  in  tin* 
Mnsuri  Ijike  region  of  East  l*ru*sia.  The  fortified  town  of 
Maulx-uge,  on  the  French  first  line  of  defense,  was  taken  by  the 
Germans  on  Scptciulx>r  7. 

Sk.ctkmhkk  17. — In  France  the  hatth-lim*  lies  roughly  in 
Hint*  ms* t ions;  the  center  i*  along  the  Aisne  from  the  Him-  l*» 
Solan;  from  the  Aisne  ami  Oita*  an  advancing  wing  stretelu 
north;  on  the  east  the  third  section  stretehes  from  Sesiau  gen¬ 
erally  along  the  Meuse  ami  Moselle  to  Tout.  Meuse  and 
Moselle  Tlu*  Hermans  fall  back  on  the  Alsatian  border  from 
Nancy. 

Ski’t»:uiii:h  Ilk  East  Prussia  Follow ing  General  von  llin- 
deuburg's  brilliant  defeat  of  the  Russians  in  the  marshes  of  the 
Ma-suri  Uike  region  on  September  1  and  2,  the  Russians  jmv 
driven  across  the  Itordcr  into  Russian  U*rritory.  Galicia  -The 
Russians  en*ss  tlu*  Sun  River. 

Ski'TEMHF.r  20. —  The  Aisne — The  Germans  <?ommenee  (be 
Umiitunliticiil  of  Reims.  KaNt  Prussia — With  a  force  of  I2tl.- 
HOO,  General  \on  liimb-nburg  follows  the  Russians  across  tin 
border.  eotiiineiieing  an  . .  on  Grodno,  on  the  Nienien 

|{iv<r» 

St: t'TKMUKii  21.  The  Aisne  A  fierce  battle  rages  on  lb*1 
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heights  of  Oraonne,  20  miles  east  of  Soi**on*.  Galicia 
Y aroslnf  is  taken  by  the  Russian*.  Serbia  —The  Austrian 
Army  of  invasion  is  ernaht  in  an  engagement  near  the  Drina 
Uivif. 

September  22. — The  Aiane— ’ The  Germans  gain  the  heights 
of  t  'nti nine  ami  take  the  town  of  Itethany,  near  Reims.  Poland 
The  Russians  In-gin  an  advance  from  Poland  toward  Breslau 
in  Silesia.  Galicia— The  Russians  advance  from  Yan»*luf  amt 
invest  Ihncemysl.  Naval  The  German  suhmarine  f  Vo  sinks  the 
Rritish  cruisers  llagur,  ('rc**g.  ami  .IbouAir  in  tin-  North  Sea. 
with  a  British  loss  of  1.133  men. 

September  23. — Northwest  France — The  German  right  wing 
is  driven  back  some  II  miles  on  l^tssigny.  East  Prussia  Gen¬ 
eral  von  Hindenhurg  fon*es  the  Russians  across  the  Xiemcti 
River.  The  Far  Kast  China  replies  to  the  Kaiser's  protest 
against  the  Jnpam'se  op* 

••rations,  disclaiming  any 
responsibility  for  the 
violation  of  her  neutral¬ 
ity.  owing  to  her  inability 
to  defend  it. 

Sebtkmukh24.  North¬ 
west  France  -The  Allies 
occupy  P^ronne  and  nd- 
vancoon  St. Quentin.  East 
Prussia  A  Russian  force 
from  the  south  occupy 
Suldau,  on  the  frontier. 

Skptemiier  25. —  North¬ 
west  France — Tin*  heavy 
lighting  concentrates  lw‘- 
tween  the  l>isa*  and  the 
Somme  and  in  small  towns 
north  of  AU*ort  and  Ami¬ 
ens.  Kast  Prussia  Von 
1 1  indenburg  makes  a  ter¬ 
rific  effort  to  cross  the 
Nieineti.  but  fails. 

Septkmb  kk  2b. 
west  France 
mans  capture  St. 
tin.  East  Prussia 
Hindenhurg  is  forced 
fall  luu-k  on  Augudowa. 

Galicia  -Russian  forces  in 
Galicia  and  South  Poland 
lx -gin  to  converge  upon 
Krakow.  Przcrnysl  is 
heavily  homl*anh*d.  The 
Ear  East  Tin*  Japanese 
take  Wcihsien,  in  the  pns- 
vinee  of  Shantung,  disre¬ 
garding  the  protest-  of  the 
< 'hiiiese  Foreign  Office. 

8eptkmheh27.  North¬ 
west  France  The  Allied  attack  eastward  from  Pennine  is 
forced  l»ack  on  Alls-rt.  the  two  forces  coming  to  a  stand  mid¬ 
way  between  them’  cities. 

September  2S.— Belgium  -The  siege  of  Antwerp  liegins. 
Poland  Russian  advances  in  the  direction  of  Piwii  drive  the 
Germans  to  the  frontier,  when*  a  stand  is  made.  Galicia — 
Russians  advance  over  tin-  ( ’arpathians  into  Hungary. 

September  30.— The  Far  East  The  .la|uincsc  Ugin  the 
Itomliardment  of  Kims' how.  (General  Italy  protests  strongly 
to  Austria  against  the  sowing  of  mini's  in  the  Adriatic,  disastrous 
to  Italy's  commerce. 

Oi'ToHER  I.  Northwest  France  Heavy  lighting  liegins 
north  of  Arras.  Meuse  and  Moselle-  The  Germans  have 
crossed  the  Woevre  plains  in  a  north  and  south  line,  at  the 
lower  end  reaching  the  Meuse  at  St.  Mihiel,  and  resting  on  the 
north  at  Etain.  II  miles  i*ast  of  Verdun.  General— Austria 
expresses  official  regret,  for  the  damage  done  Italian  shipping  by 
Austrian  mines  and  promises  an  indemnity. 

October  2.— Eaut  Prussia— The  week's  lighting  about 
Augustowa  ends  with  a  German  defeat  ami  expulsion  from 
Northern  Poland.  Galicia  A  Cossack  advance  reaches 
Bochnia. 

October  3. — Galicia — The  Russians  take  Tarnow. 

October  4. — Galicia-  lb-enforcements  from  Krakow  halt  the 
Russian  advance,  and  begin  to  force  it  hack  across  the  San 
River. 

October  5. — Belgium  The  Belgian  scat  of  government  is 
removed  from  Antwerp  to  Ostcnd.  Northwest  France  Fight¬ 
ing  centers  at  Arras.  The  Far  Kast — The  Japanese  occupy 


Jaluil.  the  German  scat  of  government  in  the  Marshall  Islands, 
explaining  this  to  lie  solely  a  temporary  strategic  move. 

October  *».-  Meuse  and  Moselle  The  Germans  rapture 
(.'ani|>-dcs-Roiiiains.  near  St.  Mihiel.  Poland  -A  German  at¬ 
tack  forms  along  the  Polish  bordur,  from  Kalis/,  to  Olkusz.  strik¬ 
ing  generally  northeast  at  Warsaw. 

October  7.  Belgium  The  inner  fortifications  of  Antwerp 
are  under  liomliardrucrit.  Northwest  France — -The  Allies!  north 
wing  reaches  n!*ove  Arras  toward  Lille,  with  severe  cavalry  en¬ 
gagements  to  the  north.  The  Germans  take  ami  hold  Douai. 

East  Prussia  lb-enforcements  from  Kdnigsbcrg  check  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Russians,  tho  the  latter  occupy  Lvek.  The  Far 
East  The  Jn|tanesc  seize  the  Caroline  Islands. 

October  !*.-  Belgium  Antwerp  fulls. 

October  10. — Northwest  France — The  Germans  concent  rate  on 

their  effort,  destined  to 
last  many  weeks,  to  drivo 
downward  on  Paris  via  tho 
unfortified  stretch  of  100 
miles  between-  Arras  and 
the  sea.  In  anticipation 
of  this  attack  the  Anil's 
an-  being  massed  on  this 
line,  and  their  upward- 
swinging  left  wing  is  heavi¬ 
ly  ns- n  forced.  General  — 

Charles,  King  of  Rou- 
mania,  dies. 

October  12.  —  Galicia 
— Aust  rian  roenforcemonta 
relieve  Przemysl  tempora¬ 
rily.  To  the  north,  at  San- 
domir  and  along  the  San 
River,  a  long,  indecisive 
lint  tie  begins,  between 
Austrian  and  Russian 
forces.  South  Africa  A 
Boer  commando  in  tho 
Cape  Province  mutinies 
and  martial  law  is  pn>- 
elaiimsl  throughout  t ho 
Union  of  South  Africa. 

General — Ferdinand,  tho 
new  King  of  liouuiania, 
takes  his  oath  of  office. 

Octohkk  13. —  Belgium 
The  Belgian  Govern¬ 
ment  removes  from  ( in¬ 
tend  to  Havre.  The  Bel¬ 
gian  Army  withdraws 
southward  to  join  the 
Allies.  Northwest  France 
— The  Allies’  ndvanco 
pushes  across  the  Belgian 
bonier  and  occupies  Ypres. 
Poland— The  hostile  forces  engage  in  the  neigh l»or hood  of 
Grodish,  Piasccliino,  ami  I*ruskow,  up  to  within  20  miles  of 
Warsaw,  in  the  Battle  of  the  Vistula. 

Octohkk  15.  Belgium — The  Germans  occupy  Ostcnd. 

October  16. — Northwest  France  -The  reenforced  Allied 
north  wing  swings  in  on  Lille,  retaking  Ariiietiticres.  Meuse 
and  Moselle— The  French  reeuforcements  from  Toul  and  Nancy 
suei-e.il  in  forcing  the  Germans  from  St.  Mihiel  Iwu-k  toward 
the  Alsatian  border.  The  Far  East  In  a  heavy  engagement 
at  Kinochow  the  Japanese  retreat.  A  .lajmiiese  entiscr  is  sunk 
in  Kiaochow  Bay.  Naval  —The  British  cruiser  Hawke  is  sunk 
by  the  German  submarine  f. 

Octohkk  IS.  — Northwest  France — The  Belgians  succeed  in 
joining  the  Allied  north  wing.  Heavy  fighting  takes  place  lie- 
tween  Lille  and  the  sea,  In-ginning  the  Battle  of  Flanders. 

Poland  — In  the  Rattle  of  the  Vistula.  Russian  reenforeemenls 
descending  from  the  juncture  of  the  Bsiira  and  Vistula  rivers,  and 
also  from  the  direction  of  Novoc  Georgievisk,  outllank  the 
German  left,  at  the  same  time  that  another  font*,  crossing  the 
Vistula  north  of  Kozenitz,  attacks  the  German  right,  turning 
the  tide  of  battle. 

October  11*. — Flanders — Rritish  gun-boats  in  the  Channel 
Itomhurd  the  Germans,  driving  them  hack  from  the  coast  at 
Kicuport.  The  German  attack  concentrates  above  Arran. 

Servia  — The  Servian  Army  surrounds  Serajevo. 

October  20. — Flanders — The  Beleian  Army  forms  the  tip  of 
the  Allied  north  wing,  which  reaches  northwest  from  Ypn 
through  Dixmude  to  the  Channel  at  Nieuport.  Poland— Tie 
Germans  are  forced  to  retreat  from  their  fortified  position  2L':".Q0Cj  0 


THK  DEADLOCK  IN  THE  WEST 
Ot.uiK'^  In  tlu*  Wmiifn  ImUh-llin*  between  OcUilwr  17  and  November 
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mite*  from  Warsaw,  deciding  tho  Battle  of  the*  Vistula.  The 
retreat  is  southwest  along  the  Pilica  llivcr. 

Onx)BKB  24. — Galicia  The  Russians  gain  Rodymno  height* 
on  the  west  Imnk  of  the  Sail,  near  lYzemysl.  From  IV/emysl 
north  along  the  San  a  fierce  battle  rages.  South  Africa— A 
force  under  (Lionel  Mariu  is  ontslit  by  the  loyalists. 

October  2f>. —  Flanders —The  tip  of  the  Allies’  riorlh  wing  U 
prc*t  hack  to  a  position  north  of  Dunkirk  by  the  Germans 
eroding  the  Yser  River.  but  holds  that  position.  Poland  -In 
the  pursuit  of  the  Gentian  Army  of  invasion,  UnI;.  and  Kadorn 
are  retaken  by  the  Russians.  South  Africa  Rel«4ltoua  fore*** 
are  being  rais'd  by  General  de  Wet  and  General  Ik-vris, 

OcTUBKtt  27. — Naval— The  British  superdread nought  A u'lari- 
otiM  is  sunk  tiff  tin*  north  coast,  of  Ireland.  Some  report*  de- 
declare  it  the  work  of  a  Gorman  submarine. 

October  21. —  Turkey  -A  Turkish  cruiser  begins  hostilities 
against  Russia  by  the  iMmiteirduiorit  of  the  town  of  Theodosia, 
in  thif  Crimea.  Odessa  is  also  bombarded  and  several  vessels 
in  t  he  harinir  are  sunk.  Nav  al 
Submit  ting  tot  hopressureof  anti* 

German  sentiment,  Prince  Loui* 
of  BattenlM-rg  resigns  as  First 
Dird  of  the  British  Admiralty. 

Or rou kk  dO. — Flanders  —The 
Belgian  Army  dwtMJ'B  several 
dik«*s,  fliMMling  tho  lower  Vs*r 
valley  mid  driving  out  the  Ger¬ 
man*.  This, combined  with  the 
shelling  of  the  ona*t  by  British 
gun*  I  Mints,  wmp'b  the  German 
attack  to  move  inland  rImmi! 

I  >i  x  mu  de.  Naval— A  d  m  i  r  a  I 
bird  Fisher  is  appointed  as 
Britain's  First  So*  Lord. 

O'-roar.itHl.-  Flanders  Tin* 

Allies  gain  the  west  batik  of  the 
Y sit  and  all  crossings.  Turkey 

Tho  Allies  demand  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  Itutnbardnieiit  of 
Kush  ran  seaport*. 

November  1.-  Poland  Offi¬ 
cial  report*  state  that  the  whole 
Russian  Army  is  now  iti*1  of  the 
Vistula.  Turkey  The  Turks 
Isunbard  Sebastopol.  Naval 
A  naval  engagement  occur*  off 
the  coast  of  Chile,  wherein  the 
British  lost*  two  cruisers,  with 
severe  damage  t»»  the  remaining 
two.  The  five  German  cruisers 
engag'd  apparently  suffer  little. 

Nov* MHMi  2. — Turkey- -The 
Turkish  Ministry  resign,  leav¬ 
ing  the  Young  Turk  party  in  con¬ 
trol.  Naval  optratiuns  against 
Turkey  appear  in  the  shelling 
of  the  Dardanelles  by  a  Brilish- 
Freneh  tMpuelron  and  the  bombardment  of  a  for* died  town. 
Aka  bah,  in  Arabia.  The  Turk*  assail  Russian  fore**  near 
Tn*bizonil  with  some  sueeess,  ami  ui-o  In -gin  to  advance  u|M*n 

the  Egyptian  tender. 

Novk.whkh  Ik — Naval — A  German  squadron  makes  a  raid 
ii|siri  the  British  coast  near  Yarmouth,  in  the  course  of  whieh 
a  British  submarine  is  sunk  by  a  floating  mine  dropt  by  the 
retreating  Germans. 

November  4.  Northwest  France  -During  a  lull  in  Flanders 
heavy  lighting  center*  about  Armentiere*  and  Nieppe. 

November  fi. —  Fast  Prussia  Russians  attack  in  three  points 
to  the  east  ami  south:  tatween  Gmnbinnen  and  Wirbilbn,  in 
the  Masuri  Lake  district  east  to  Lyck,  and  south  of  »Soldau. 
The  Russian*  innipv  Mlawa.  Turkey  Kiighttid  and  France 
declare  war  on  Turkey.  J«ddah,  an  Arabian  port.  is  lM»mb«ud>d 
by  a  British  war-ship.  Russian  troop*  iuvade  Turkish  Armenia 
and  swis'p  easily  south,  occupying  Koprv  keui  on  the  way  to 
Kr/enmm. 

November  6.-  The  Atone  -The  Germans  capture  a  strategic 
p*>int  hi  the  Argonne  near  Vicnne-le-ChtUoau.  Poland  In  tho 
Ninth  the  retreating  German*  make  a  firm  stand  at  Caenstnchow . 
Aliovc,  th#»  Russians  crtH*  the  border  and  rtwrh  Ploschen,  in 
Sih^iia.  Cowk  troop*  enft*r  Prussia  north  *if  the  Wart  he. 

N'ovevmi  it  S  South  Africa  The  reliel  force  under  General 
or*  is  disjw r*#d  by  General  Lemliert**  command  on  tlio 

'  River,  «u>iilheast  of  hl^-mhof, 

Nuvlubkik  U.  Flanders  lX-sfa-rate  fighting  mark*  the  Ger¬ 


man  effort  to  cross  the  Y>er  and  take  Dixmude.  East  Prussia 
The  Germans  defeat  a  Russian  force  at  Wyschtyniz  Uk>. 
Galicia  -The  Austrians  fall  back  on  Krakow.  South  Africa 
The  ndn  l  general  De  Wet  overcomes  a  British  command  under 
General  Oonje  near  DmimlnTg. 

Novkmbkr  10.  East  Prussia — The  Russians  are  pusluxi  back 
in  the  north  on  Wirhallen.  but  hold  their  ground  at  Lyck  ami 
Sold au.  Naval — The  German  cruiser  Emitm,  which  has  pre\*d 
on  Allied  commerce  in  Eastern  waters  continuously  since  lb* 
liegirming  of  the  war.  is  caught  and  di^troycd  by  the  Australian 
eruiscr  Sydney  at  the  Keeling  (‘imxis  Islands. 

Novknbkr  II. — Flandera — The  Germans  cross  the  Yser  and 
capture  Dixmmle.  Galicia  — Praemysl  is  nun  vested  by  the 
Russians.  Naval — A  British  torpedo-boat,  the  A'ij/er,  in  harbor 
at  D*  rd.  is  sunk  by  a  raiding  German  submarine. 

NovrviHKH  12.  Flanders  The  fiiTtnan  att*unpt  t*i  take 
Ypn*  continues  into  the  fourth  wi*ek,  but  the  British  de¬ 
fense  holds.  East  Prussia  —  General  Rennenkampf s  tnaip* 

rapt  ure  Johannisburg.  Turkey 
—The  Turks  capture  El  Arisli. 
in  Egypt. 

Novkuiikh  13.-  The  Aiane 
The  Fnuich  are  driven  from  a 
commanding  position  mar  Berry  - 
aU-Ba**,  and  suffer  heavily  in 
engagements  in  the  Forest  of 
Argonne.  Poland  —Germans  ar*1 
iirhancing  into  Poland  in  a  4<t- 
inile  liatt  Inline  extending  from 
near  Upno  southwest  across  the 
Vistula  at  Wlo/.lawsk.  toward 
the  Wart  he.  A  *ee<md  advance 
is  in  evidtmw  ladiind  the  south¬ 
ern  hcudwat*-rs  the  Wart  In*. 
betwixfeU  C^IuUk'Iiuw  and 
Krakow'. 

Novkmbkb  1ft.  —  Flandera 
Frish  iniividatiotis  by  till*  Bel¬ 
gians  ext**nd  the  flooded  an^i 
south  of  Dixmude.  East  Prussia 
-  At  Stallupfiluien,  20  mi  lea  east 
of  Guinbinnen.  the  Russian  ad¬ 
vance  is  ehin'kisl.  Russian 
fore**«  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sihiau  suffer  a  repulse.  Ptiland 
-At  Wlo/.lawsk,  on  the  Vistula, 
the  Germavui  succewfully  en¬ 
counter  the  Russians,  taking 
several  thousand  prisftnen*. 

N ovvAiiir.u  17. — East  Prussia 
The  Russians  are  falling  ba**k 
between  Guinbinnen  and  WirbnJ- 
li*n,  ami  also  n* treating  from 
Snldau  u|M»n  Mlawa.  Poland 
Heavy  lighting  retards  the  Ger¬ 
man  ailvHiic*',  lx* tween  Isxiz  and 
flu*  Bsura  River.  Reenforc*'- 
menla  continue  to  pour  in  from  ITussia.  Servia  Tho  Au>- 
iriaii*  an*  vn.'torious  at  Vadjevo,  driving  the  Si»rvians  from  ilnir 
(Nidtions. 

Noviaiukh  1ft. — Poland  The  fighting  on  the  Lcnczycu-PIrn-k 
line,  letwh*n  the  Vistula  ami  Wart  lie,  assume*  p4irtent*>us  pr*H 
|Mirt ions,  and  the  German  advance  is  block'd  within  It)  rnil**s  of 
Warsaw.  To  the  wiulli,  a  huge  battle  is  under  way,  in  two 
**•*•! ion*,  one  centering  on  Krakow,  the  other  on  Czenstoclum. 
Turkey  —Russian  r*s*nforc«»m*uils  jsiur  into  the  Itulouiii  distru  r 
Kuril  fiimn  suffer  defeat  in  Persian  Armenia.  General  The 
Khedive  of  Egypt  joins  with  Germany  and  the  Young  Turks. 

Noviaiukh  21. —  East  Prussia  The  Russian*  read  v  a  nee  and 
capture  Gmnbinnen.  Galicia — The  Austrians  evacuate  Sander, 
south  of  Tarnow.  Servia — The  Servians  make  a  successful 
>l?md  against  tin*  Austrians,  tho  fonxd  out  of  Valjevo. 

N’ovkvibkh  22. — Flandera— The  German*  maintain  a  violent 
luini  hard  men  t.  but  there  is  an  apimnuit  weakening  of  the  of¬ 
fensive.  The  Aiane — 1 The  Germans  make  repent'd  infantry 
attacks  in  the  Argonne  n-gion.  Poland  Between  the  Vistula 
and  the  Wart  he  the  Germans  rvtn*at  slowly. 

Novkmhkh  24.  Flanders  -British  war-ships  off  the  rn&st 
destroy  the  German  naval  Imsi*  at  Zeebruggo  and  scatter  the 
troops  '•stablisded  through  the  sand  dunea  along  the  coast. 

NovKMRMt  2tk  Poland  Russia  and  Germany  both  claim 
v ictorn^  at  Lodz,  with  the  destruction  of  st^veral  hostile  army 
corps.  Naval  The  British  pn-dreadimught  llulwirk  blow s  up 
and  sinks  in  the  Thames;  cans**  ns  yet  unknown. 

DioitizBQ  bv  Gooqle 
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MORTALITY  IN  THIS  AND  OTHER  WARS 

FFIC’IAL  LISTS  of  casual  t  it*  have  b*s*n  so  inromplete 
or  noiwNimmiital.  and  unofficial  I'stiinatcs  so  patently 
••xaggi-raNsI,  that  an  effort  to  compute  the  mortality  of 
the  present  war  on  the  luisis  of  some  of  its  prede«*esson<  is  not 
unwelcome,  Gorman  war  lists  of  dead  and  wounded  publi*h*s| 
last  month  tutahsl  alxmt  500.000.  English  casualties  of  00,000 
have  been  admitted.  In  London.  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc,  in  Tin 
Doily  iVrici,  fixes  “the  lowest  eonceivahle  minimum” 
waste  by  battle,  sickness,  fa¬ 
tigue,  accident,  and  capture 
at  1,750,000.  There  has  l*-en 
a  tendency  among  French  and 
English  writers  to  put  their  own 
lo-vscs  below  those  of  their 
enemy  because  of  the  Germans’ 
massed  frontal  attacks.  Yet 
many  now  U-ar  witness  to  the 
deadlines*  of  German  artillery, 
and  officers  have  been  quotisl 
who  think  the  two  sides  hove 
lost  in  ul>out  «<qunl  proportions. 

The  New  York  T nbunr  rvekon- 
German  losses  up  to  Novemlier 
I-'*  at  ViO.(XX)  in  tin*  West  and 
250.UM)  in  the  Fast,  while 
"tireat  Britain  luvs  lost  7H.(M Ml 
men  and  Belgium  KX).(XX),  so 
that  tile  losses  of  the  Allies  in 
the  western  theater  may  la*  put 
at  S70JXX),  An  Krrning 
war  writer  figures  that  Germany 
has  bail  250,(XX)  men  killed  out. 
of  a  total  loss  of  H00, (XX),  and 
assume  u  similar  ratio  of  loss  on  the  Allied  side.  Is‘ss  n*sponsi- 
hle  writers  s|«  uk  of  a  totul  loss  of  5,(XK),UOO  men  in  the  war  up 
to  date.  In  the  midst  of  so  much  rumor,  conjortuiv,  and 
exaggeration  on  the  one  hand,  and  reticence  on  the  other.  Mr. 
Edward  Bunnell  Phelps,  of  Thr  American  l  tulmmlrr  (New 
York).  concludes  that  "the  average  mortality  of  the  most  recent 
of  great  wars  unquestionably  ulTords  the  soundest  lasis  for  any 
ut tempt  at  fon*casting  the  mortality  of  the  present  war."  He 
has  confined  hi-  investigation  to  the  experience  of  the  Union 
Army  in  Our  Civil  War.  the  German  Army  in  the  Franro- 
Gerrnnn  War.  the  British  Army  in  the  Anglo-Boer  War.  and 
the  Japanese  Army  in  the  Kusso-Japaurso  War.  The  average 


showings  in  each  case,  he  thinks,  “afford  at  least  some  means 
of  intelligently  guessing  at  the  possible  mortality  of  the  present 
war.  and  reveal  the  sheer  absurdity  of  many  of  the  wild  estimates 
now  going  tin*  rounds.”  And  we  read  further: 

“The  great  improvement*  in  sanitation  and  in  army  medical 
and  surgical  methods,  and  the  more  or  less  continuous  decrease 
from  the  time  of  our  Civil  War  in  the  percentage  of  deaths  in 
war-time  due  to  disease,  would  naturally  suggest  that  the  total 
death-rate  of  this  great  European  War  would  In*  much  lower 
than  the  average  for  previous  wars  of  the  last  half-<rcntury. 

The  clean-cut  penetration  of 
the  modern  steel-jacketed  bullet, 
and  the  self-cauterizing  effect 
of  the  increased  velocity  Iwhind 
it.  would  also  indicate  a  lower 
general  war  mortality.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  application  of 
newly  discovered  fomu  to  the 
mechanism  of  war  and  its  con¬ 
sequent  elaboration,  the  prac¬ 
tically  continuous  fighting  in  the 
early  months  of  the  wur,  and  the 
German  pac«-nmking  plan  of 
mass-fighting  would  seem  to 
offset,  and  more  than  counter¬ 
balance.  the  promises  of  a  de¬ 
creased  mortality.  Personally.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
death-rate  of  the  present  war  is 
IhiuikI  materially  to  exceed  the 
average  death-rate  of  ns-ent 
great  wars,  if  present  eonditions 
continue  to  prevail  for  any  con¬ 
siderable  length  of  time. 

“Assuming  for  the  moment 
that  the  first  three  months' 
lighting  actually  resulted  in  no 
higher  mortality  tltun  was  the 
average  for  the  four  great  wars 
mentioned,  namely,  about  90 
per  |, (XX)  men  per  annum,  the 
total  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  in  all  the  fighting  ar mil's 
from  August  1  to  November  1  last  would  have  amounted  to  but 
225,000,  even  if  the  average  fighting  funs*  of  all  the  warring 
nations  did  reach  the  extremely  improbable  figure  of  10,000,000 
men,  at  which  some  estimates  have  plac’d  it.  It  is  much  more 
probable  that  the  average  strength  of  the  contending  armies 
up  to  November  1  last  did  not  materially  exceed  5,000,0(X)  men. 
and  in  that  event  the  war  mortality  for  the  first,  three  months 
would  only  have  approximated  I2.'>,(XX)  at  the  average  death- 
rate  of  the  four  previous  great  wars  of  llu*  last  half-century. 
Should  the  war  continue  for  a  full  year,  or  up  to  August  1,  1915, 
at  this  rate  of  mortality  the  total  numtier  of  deaths  in  the  con¬ 
tending  armies  will  range  from  about  450,000  to  900.000.  as  the 
average  fighting  force  varies  from  5.000,000  to  10,000, (XX)  men." 


of  German 


“AELE-UODIEII  MEN  BETWEEN  THE  AUES  OP  IS  A  NO  l/>  " 


—  Hunt In*  in  thr  Brooklyn  Eagle 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Yon  can  hrlp  t4i  put  thr  Christmas  bell*  In  Belgium.  —  lruiiQnap*>ti»  .s tar 

It  L»  Belgium  that  beam  the  weight  of  tin1  Iron  On**. —  ICa/f  Street 
Journal. 

When  a  battleship ha*  Interned  for  thr  war  it  mean*  die  ha*  fumed  In 
— Sashxilte  Danner. 

Tllfc  great  weret  of  Mexican  Pre-debut  ial  »umw  U  In  know  fit*  when  to 
let  go. — Rochester  P**si  Express. 

The  mine*  In  thr  North  Sea  ar  •  thr  wum*  of  almn*t  a>  much  trouble  iv* 
those  in  Colorado.—  Xashnlte  Southern  l.umbrrrfuin. 

J«»UN  Lind  a*k*  for  a  klmier  fi  ling  toward  the  Mexican*.  Hr  might 
fiW)  Nfltrat  to  the  Mexican*  a  kinder  feeling  toward  each  other — Chicago 
Herald. 

Moslem  Albanian*  on'  inviting  William  of  Whd  to  come  back  to  tbdr 
districted  country,  Could  not  (ieorge  Fnd  William*  prevailed  upon 
to  return  Ujo?  AVtr  York  World. 

It  I*  enough  to  *hakr  one’*  faith  In  American  Institution*  to  note  with 
what  ztwt  the  bank*  yesterday  joined  in  the  '  socialism"  and  ' 1  confiscation ‘ * 
of  the  new  Federal  Rearrve  System. — A’ nr  York  World. 

A  p*TCHOLOfSi*T  made  the  round*  of  the  hospital*  to  study  the  mind* 
of  the  wounded,  and  reached  the  definite  conclusion  that  "most  soldiers 
are  Ham.  ’  Which  add*  new  horrors  to  war  in  the  reflection  that  many 
good  fishermen  are  Uwtin  the  trench «,  — Florida  Times-Cnivn* 


Vera  Cnt*E,  no  doubt,  ha*  been  a  fnie  rmw  to  Prvwldrat  Wilson.— 
lit ton  Transcript. 

The  Panama  Canal  ha*  erwt  $353,000, 00ft — ten  flay*'  rmt  of  the  grvat 
war. — AVtr  York  World. 

Rt  mian  prohibition  evidently  Intended  to  spur  the  Czar**  armh*  arrmt 
the  Ktaic-rine  ~  Wall  Street  Journal 

Yov  an*  worry*  for  the  Belgians,  of  cour*e;  but  how  many  dollant'  worth 
an*  you  worry? — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  kind  of  culture  that  the  war  tui*  mo*t  rudely  littrrfiTrtl  with  up  to 
thl*  time  I*  agriculture. — Houston  Chronicle. 

ONE  of  the  mwt  hopeful  feature*  of  the  new  Federal  Reserve  Hank* 
Is  that  they  are  not  to  be  too  reserved. — New  York  Wtald 

The  Germans  have  rrnimxi  a  number  of  towns  they  have  taken  In 
Belgium  and  France,  but  *o  far  no  other  local  Improvement*  have  lyera 
reported  CkkQQO  Herald 

The  Russian*  In  plurylertng  the  National  Museum  at  Lemberg  and 
removing  the  collection*  to  Petrograd  have  of  course  done  no  only  to 
M keep  them  safe."—  New  York  World. 

A*  Europe's  experience  i*  demonstrating,  thr  greatest  foe  of  liquor 
war.  That  fact  ought  to  make  very  enthusiastic  champion*  of  peace  . 
of  our  brewers  and  distillers. — New  York  World. 
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EGYPTIAN  CAM EL  COKPH  IN  REVIEW 


A  Hh\\«  II  or  TIIE  COYPTIAK  AIOIT  WlfirH  HllOW*  THAT  THE  Al  Toil*  »lill-F.  Iw  HOT  Hi  HAVE  EVEHYTIIlHo  ITS  OWN  WAT 


LENGTH  OF  THE  WAR 


THE  PROPHETS  ARE  BUSY,  hut  display  a  singular  lack 
of  unanimity  in  foretelling  how  long  the  war  will  last. 
All  aorta  of  periods  ore  set.  from  three  months  to  thn-e 
years,  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  most  competent  ols- 
servers,  while  refusing  to  set  dates,  agree  generally  that  this  war 
will  U-  long.  The  In-st  qualified  exjx-rt  to  incline  to  the  "  short  - 
term"  theory  is  General  Bcrthaut,  Deputy  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff  of  the  French  Army,  who  thinks  that  "the  war  will  come  to 
an  end  ra  another  three  months,  and  then  not  by  force  of  arms, 
but  by  force  of  hunger,  together  with  exhaustion  of  other  means 
of  carrying  on  the  war."  While  the  Paris  Gaulois  gives  promi¬ 
nence  to  t'.lis  extremely  optimistic  estimate,  the  Kdlnutche  Znlung 
seems  to  destroy  its  value  by  publishing  a  detailed  examination 
of  the  resources  of  the  German  and  Austrian  Empires,  both  in 
money,  provisions,  and  men,  which  concludes  by  showing  that 
the  Dual  Alliance  can  throw  into  the  field  an  entirely  frvsh  army 
of  no  less  than  IS, (100, 000  troops. 

A  note  of  optimism  is  also  prevalent  in  Russia,  when*  the 
Ilutuki  Invalid,  the  organ  of  the  Ministry  of  War.  thinks  that 
the  opcrationii  against  Austria  will  be  crowned  with  success  when 
the  winter  finally  sets  in,  ami  proceeds : 

"The  campaign  against  Germany  is  a  more  serious  matter, 
and  will  prot>ahly  last  throughout  the  entire  winter,  while  the 
final  crushing  blows  will  be  delivered  in  the  early  summer. 
Then-fore,  if  no  unfon-seen  complications  arise,  it  Is  probable 
that  the  war  will  end  before  tin-  anniversary  of  its  beginning." 

As  "lookers-on  s<-e  most  of  the  game."  a  Swiss  view  is  in- 
ten-sting.  and  the  Paris  Temp*  encourages  its  n-aders  by  quoting 
the  opinion  of  Colonel  Feyler,  the  military  critic  of  the  Geneva 
Journal,  who  says: 

"This  is  a  war  of  three  phases,  and  the  Germans  have  now 
entered  upon  the  third  and  tlnal  phase,  for  they  ore  uow  on  the 
defensive  on  ls»th  fronts.  The  first  phase  was  the  sudden  at- 
taek  upon  France;  tin-  s«-eond,  the  combined  Austro-Germnn 
invasion  of  Russia.  The  Russians  have  more  than  held  their 
own  and  France  is  gradually  exjslling  the  invader,  tho  the 
latter  struggles  furiously.  Has  the  reader  ever  seen  a  salmon 
netted?  The  fish  exhausts  itself  in  savage  efforts  to  eseapo 
•be  inexorably'  dosing  meshes.  The  salmon  typifies  Germany 
•-day." 

ies  on  the  German  side  are  a  little  chary  of  fixing  dates. 
Field-marshal  Evcttovich,  of  the  Austrian  Army,  in  an 
in  the  Rome  M  estaggero,  gives  1910  as  the  limit: 


"Next  spring  England  can  put  another  army  into  the  field, 
and  in  the  summer  and  fall  other  belligerents  can  collect  fresh 
forces,  hut  in  1910  no  more  can  possibly  la-  rai.-x-d,  The  en¬ 
trance  of  neutral  States  into  tin-  conflict  will  rather  prolong  than 
shorten  the  war." 

An  unnamed  German  journalist  is  quoted  by’  the  Paris  Journal 
dm  Dtbals  as  saying  that  “the  German  Government  has  calculated 
that  the  war  would  last  exactly  nine  months,  but  that  the  un¬ 
foreseen  resistance  of  the  Belgians  would  prolong  it  by  just  two 
months."  A  more  distinguished  authority,  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
in  reviewing  the  cadets  at  Munich,  said,  according  to  the  Berlin 
Lokal  A  nzeiger: 

"The  war  will  last  a  long  time,  but  we  shall  not  rest  until  the 
enemy  is  beaten  off  the  battle-field,  and  we  have  secured  a  peace 
that  will  prot«-et  us  against  attack  for  a  long  time  to  come." 

The  I»ndon  Daily  TiDgraph  publishes  a  long  and  interesting 
article  by  an  American,  long  domiciled  in  Germany,  who  says: 

"  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  supply  of  gun¬ 
powder  is  causing  the  General  Stall  tho  gravest  anxiety.  They 
lack  the  saltpeter  and  nitrates  necessary  for  its  manufacture. 
They  carefully  avoid  giving  direct  auswers  to  all  questions  on 
this  subj«-et.  and  prefer  to  turn  them  away  with  some  feeble 
excuse.  When  asked  why  they  are  using  old  ammunition  they 
say.  ‘We  wish  to  get  rid  of  it.' 

"I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  art-  not  still  immense 
re  sene*  of  ammunition  in  the  country,  but  from  my  inquiries 
I  am  convinced  that,  even  on  a  scale  vastly  l>elow  that  of  the 
present  time,  they  will,  for  this  reason  alone,  be  unable  to  carry 
on  the  war  after  next  June.  I  am  sure  that  the  most  vital 
considerations  of  this  struggle  are  Germany’s  lack  of  copper 
anti  gunpowder,  or  the  esscnliuls  necessary  to  make  the  various 
explosives  now  in  use.” 

The  London  Daily  Mail  gives  prominence  to  an  estimate  of  a 
distinguished  French  officer,  whose  name,  it  says,  can  not  tx> 
divulged,  but  who  is  in  a  position  to  make  such  an  estimate,  that 
the  Germans  will  not  be  driven  back  over  the  Rhine  until 
February,  1910,  and  that  |>eace  will  not  lx*  concluded  before 
1917;  the  Loudon  Standard  is  equally  pessimistic  in  saying: 

"The  foolish  talk  of  the  war  being  practically  ended  and  the 
Germans  already  hopelessly  beaten  is  unworthy  of  brave  and 
intelligent  people,  ami  should  Ih>  severely  discountenanced. 
Germany  is  still  (unfortunately  for  the  world)  posses t  of  the 
most  formidable  war  machine  that  has  ever  existed." — Trans¬ 
lations  made  for  Tut  Litxuakv  Diutsr. 
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AUSTRO-H UNG  ARI AN  V  I EWS 

EVER  VERY  NEWSY,  from  an  American  stand¬ 
point  of  news  values,  the  Austro-Hungarian  papers 
since  the  war  began  have  been  even  more  bald  than 
usual  in  their  ehronirle  of  actual  events.  But  what  they  may 
lack  in  the  way  of  news  they  very  amply  supply  in  the  way  of 
views.  The  war  is  disgust  from  every  angle,  future  possi¬ 
bilities  and  readjustments  are  explored,  brilliant  accounts  of 
vivid  incidents  are  plentiful,  but  cold,  hard  news-facts  are 
reduced  to  a  bare  minimum. 

A  few  extracts  from  two  of  the  leading  German  papers  of  the 
Dual  Empire  may  lx*  of  interest.  The  Vienna  Frrmdmblnlt, 
in  discussing  the  situation  of  the  Allies,  says  that  France  and 
England  are  at  present  like  a  rabbit  that  is  caught  bctw«<en  the 
attacks  of  a  weasel  on  the  earth  and  a  hawk  in  the  sky.  England, 
it  says,  has  built  up  the  confidence  of  her  people  by  a  deliberate 
system  of  falsehood  on  the  part  of  her  Government,  and  the  very 
foundations  of  the  Empire  will  crumble  when  once  the  truth  is 
revealed.  The  article  continues: 

‘‘The  frantic  panic  in  which  Ixmdon  contemplate*  the  raid*  of 
German  air-ships,  the  menace  of  the  German  invasion,  the 
uprising  of  the  Moslem  world,  and  the  revolt*  in  the  Colonies — 
all  these  and  many  other  dangers  are  shaking  the  very  fabric 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  arc  destroying  in  every  part  of  it 
the  artfully  fostered  belief  in  old  England's  world-controlling 
mission  and  power." 

The  F remdf nhlatt  quotes  ami  comments  on  an  article  in  the 
Berlin  I^okal  Antriger  painting  a  lurid  picture  of  the  English 
soldier  in  France,  which  reads  like  a  reply  to  British  pictures  of 
the  German  soldier  in  Belgium.  The  English  soldiers,  it  says,  are 
"drunken  ruffians,"  and  are  like  the  plagues  of  Egypt.  We  read: 

"The  landing  of  the  English  troops  is  a  sad  calamity  for  the 
French  department*  of  I'us  de  Calais  and  Soine-InfArieure. 
John  Bull  abuse*  the  generous  hospitality  of  France  and  behaves 
a*  if  the  capital  belong**!  to  him,  absolutely  unmoved  by  the 


HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE. 

The  Kaiser  (to  Turkey .  reaw'minvly). — ■“  Leave  everything  to 
me,  All  you've  got  to  do  is  to  explode," 

Ttreet— "  Yes.  I  quite  see  that  But  where  «hall  I  be  when 
H*s  all  over?"  —Punch  (London). 


famine  that  rages  in  the  coast.nl  cities  from  Dunkirk  even  to  St. 
Malo.  Lamentation  and  want  appear  on  all  sides.  One  con¬ 
stantly  hears  English  officers  say,  'Without  us  the  French  would 
have  been  lost.'  and  such  utterance*  are  common  in  the  saloons 
which  are  thronged  with  drunken  Englishmen.  The  police 
are  forbidden  to  arrest  these  ruffians,  and  courteous  appeals  are 
made  in  the  newspapers  to  the  English  commander*  to  move 
their  men  to  the  front  as  quickly  as  possible." 

In  the  Hungarian  capital  the  Pester  Lloyd,  the  most  influential 
German  paper  in  Budapest,  has  an  equally  strong  tendency 
along  this  line.  As  an  example  we  will  quote  from  a  remarkable 
article  on  England's  present  situation  as  a  naval  Power.  The 
Pester  Lloyd  remarks  that  England's  command  of  the  sen  has 
passed  to  Germany: 

"It  is  the  fine  form,  skill,  and  courage  of  the  German  sailor 
that  make  Inm  lead  the  world  in  efficiency.  You  have  seen  the 
blue-eyed  youths  of  Germany  at  their  tasks;  you  have  seen  their 
enthusiasm  as  sailors.  What  courage,  what  seamanship,  is 
needed  to  carry  on  the  daily  routine  of  the  great  ironclads, 
while  from  without  the  enemy’s  shells  are  piercing  the  sides  of 
the  vessel  ami  every  hour  of  this  uns|**akably  severe  labor  may 
In*  the  last  of  the  sailor's  lifef  You  have  seen  the  eagerness  to 
vo!unU**r  for  this  murderous  service,  so  great  indeed  that  the 
crowd  overflowed  the  antechambers  of  the  Ministry  of  Marine." 

In  another  article  the  Pester  Lloyd  reviews  the  Anglo-Japaneso 
Alliance,  and  says  that  Japan  and  Great  Britain  have  agreed 
upon  the  partition  of  China: 

"The  object  of  the  Anglo-Japaneso  treaty  was  that  Great 
Britain  might  rely  upon  the  assistance  of  the  little  island  kingdom 
in  maintaining  and  defending  her  position  os  a  great  Asiatic 
Power.  Japan  expected  in  return  moral  support;  for,  after  the 
resentment  excited  by  Japan's  successes  in  the  East,  had  it  not 
lx«en  for  the  support  of  the  British  Empire,  the  Powers  would 
have  forced  back  Japan  into  her  former  insignificance.  The 
question  now  is.  How  can  Japan  be  prevented  from  realizing  her 
predatory  designs  in  China?  Can  it  bo  that  the  savior  of 
Asia  will  be  the  United  States?” — Translations  made  for  Tiie 
Liter aky  Digest. 


WTIAT  THE  GERMIN'*  l>0  NOT  FEAR. 

Thr  British  42-rcnt imetrr  howitwr. 

-SirnpWriitirm/a  (Munich). 


AS  THEIR  ENEMIES  PICTURE  THEM. 
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CLOSING  THE  NORTH  SEA 

INE  AND  COUNTERMINE  is  the  naval  policy  of 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  in  the  North  Sea,  and 
this  has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  the  British 
Admiralty  has  been  compelled  to  issue  a  statement  describing  this 
Uidy  of  water  os  a  “military  area,"  and  warning  neutral  ships 
that  they  enter  it  at  their  own  risk.  A  passage  has  been  marked 


out  along  which  the  English  authorities  are  prepared  to  guide 
merchant  vessels  under  British  pilots  and  assure  them  reasonable 
safety.  The  rest  of  the  prohibit**!  area  is  now  to  be  sown  with 
mines  whieh  will  render  the  German  Navy  powerless,  say  the 
English  press.  In  commenting  on  this  action,  the  Ixjndon 
Nation  says: 

“The  indiscriminate  sowing  of  mines  on  frequented  trade 
route*  by  the  German*,  who  do  their  work  under  the  disguise  of  a 
neutral  rtag.  has  compelled  the  Admiralty  to  close  the  North 
Sea.  The  German  policy  had  no  military  end  in  view;  it  aimed 
solely  at  the  destruction  of  all  commerce,  whether  neutral  or 
British,  and  hud  rendered  even  the  waters  of  the  north  of 
Ireland  perilous.” 


The  London  Daily  Chronicle  considers  that  this  action  was 
unavoidable,  and,  while  regretting  the  hardship  to  neutral 
commerce,  thinks  that  — 

“The  German  mine-laying,  since  the  first  weeks  of  the  war. 
has  been  done  not  by  war-ships,  but  by  fishing-boat*  and  mer¬ 
chantmen  flying  the  Dutch,  the  Norwegian,  or  some  other 
neutral  flag.  This  is  no  fault  of  the  neutral  countries,  who 
can  not  prevent  Gejmans  from  hoisting  false  colors,  and  who  have 
so  far.  indeed,  been  the  chief  sufferers,  more  neu¬ 
tral  merchantmen  than  British  haring,  we  believe. 
Iieen  sunk  by  Gorman  mines  up  to  the  present 
date.  At  the  same  time  it  makes  it  nearly  im¬ 
possible  for  our  Navy  to  stop  the  practise  by  a 
mineless  blockade.  Now  that  the  Germans  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  sow  with  unanchored  contnct- 
mines  the  deep  waters  of  the  Atlantic  trade  routes, 
it  has  become  necessary  to  wall  their  ships  in 
more  closely.  A  single  German  mine-carrier  flying 
a  neutral  flug  could  in  this  way  sow  death  in  the 
l>athof  every  passenger-liner  l>otwoen  Europe  ami 
America,  quite  irrespective  of  whether  its  flag  was 
British  or  neutral,  and  whether  its  passengers 
were  Canadian  soldier*  or  American  citizens." 

After  regretting  that  the  Hague  Conferem**  did 
not  formulate  more  stringent  rules  against  deep- 
sea  mining,  the  London  firm*  opines  calmly  that  the  Germans 
would  not  have  observed  them  in  any  case,  and  that  the  present 
action  of  the  Government  is  therefore  justified,  and  considers 
that  - 

“We  may  fairly  expect  friendly  nations  to  appreciate  our 
reasons  for  vigorous  action.  The  conditions  of  modern  maritino 
warfare,  at  all  event*  as  praeti**-d  by  Germany,  call  for  new 
measures.  We  were  prepared  to  fight  in  necordnnee  with  the 
humane  principles  which  our  representatives  formulated.  We 
can  not  bound  by  rules  whieh  our  adversary  disregards.” 

Notwithstanding  anathemas  from  England,  the  German 
papers  show  no  contrition  as  far  as  the  mine*  are  concerned,  but 
congratulate  the  nation  on  the  success  achieved  by  their  uae. 


BlDDl.Nx  THK  SEA  OF  TRAmC-DESTBOtEMS 

Exploding  mine,  that  have  threatened  ship*  of  war  and  trade  after  they  have  I  tern 
swept  together  by  trawlers,  whfwo  crew*  brave  the  danger  for  a  substantial  reward 
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THE  SKA  PKIUMU  S:  IS  IT  TO  BE  THE  "NORTH  SKA"  OH  THE  “GERMAN  OCEAN"? 

rr  is  NOW  A  iLOnLU  AM)  MINED  LAKE  ritoM  DOVEB  TO  ICELAND.  AND  ALL  lOtimKU  MV  ST  ENTER  AND  LEAVE  BETWEEN  DOVES  AND  CALAUL 

— From  The  Graphic  (London). 
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I »f  The  ABtiKM  Trim  AmuTUUM. 

A  RBOIMKNT  OF  CANADIAN  HIGHLANDERS 

OfYING  THE  KIlfO  AND  QUEEN  AN  UfTHTMAinC  BKNI>-OFT  AFTER  THE  INHPECTION  OF  THE  DOMINION  TROOPtl  ON  SAURBURY  PLAIN. 


THE  WAR  AS  RUSSIA’S  SALVATION 

POX  THE  BRINK  o t  revolution,  Russia  wm  saved 
from  civil  strifp  only  by  the  Kaiser's  declaration  of 
war  against  her.  Such  is  the  view  of  an  English 
publicist  who  has  had  a  long  and  clow*  acquaintance  with  the 
land  of  the  Czar.  He  signs  his  article  "  Anglitchanin."  the 
Russian  word  for  “Englishman."  In  the  London  Conlrmporary 
Jttrietr  he  describes  how,  uj>on  his  arrival  in  Petrograd, 

"One  hundn'<l  and  twenty  thousand  workmen  were  on  strike, 
and  i this  is  the  point)  they  were  not  on  strike  for  higher  wages. 
In  no  single  case  did  the  men  make  a  demand  from  their  masters. 
In  no  single  case  had  a  man  gone  on  strike  because  of  a  visible 
grievance  which  his  master  could  put  right.  No  concession 
by  the  masters  could  have  brought  the  men  back  to  work.  The 
only  answer  they  returned,  when  asked  why  there  was  a  strike, 
wm  that  they  were  dissatisfied  with  their  lives,  with  the  present 
''onditions  of  the  workingman,  and  that  they  intended  to  dis¬ 
organize  the  State  until  these*  conditions  were  altered . 

"Things  seemed  to  the  Russian  Government  aliout  as  bad  as 
they  very  well  could  be,  and  orders  were  actually  given  for  the 
severest  possible  repressive  measures,  which  would  perhaps 
have  involved  a  large-scale  battle,  probably  a  massacre,  cer¬ 
tainly  a  state  of  war . 

"The  moment  it  became  clear  in  Petersburg  that  Germany 
was  determined  on  war,  the  repressive  measures  were  counter¬ 
manded.  two  days  before  they  were  to  have  taken  effect,  and 
the  workmen  went  instantly  and  quietly  back  to  work.  Many 
of  those  who  were  not  called  to  the  colors  by  the  mobilization 
"rders  themselves  volunteered  for  the  front." 

The  actual  declaration  of  war  was  greeted  by  a  great  out¬ 
burst  of  enthusiasm.  He  describes  the  demonstrations  in  the 
streets,  the  appearance  of  the  Czar — unguarded — and  says: 

"There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  sudden  and  genuine  unity  of 
feeling  among  the  people.  Even  the  police,  usually  hated,  were 
no  longer  regard<*d  ns  enemies.  I  myself  saw  a  detachment  of 
mounted  police  heartily  cheered  in  the  Nevsky  Prospeet  by  the 
nrowd.  They  had  probably  never  boon  cheered  before  in 
their  livea." 

He  scouts  the  idea  that  Russia  had  any  aggressive  designs, 
and  gives  a  quaint  proof  of  his  assertion: 

"I  have  heard  it  said  that  Russia  wished  for  war.  and  made  it 
inevitable,  and  that  a  proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  sur¬ 
prizing  Hpeed  with  which  she  was  able  to  mobilize.  She  did, 
indeed,  mobilize  with  surprizing  speed,  but  that  is,  as  it  hap¬ 
pens.  a  proof  that  her  intentions  had  not  been  warlike.  No  one 
more  surprized  at  this  speed  than  the  officials  whose  busi¬ 


ness  it  was  to  manage  the  mobilizations.  The  plans  for  mobil¬ 
izing  on  the  Oerman  and  Austrian  frontiers  were  so  old  that  the 
officials  found  that  things  were  l>eing  done  twice  as  quickly  as 
they  had  expected,  because,  forsooth,  they  had  omitted  to 
consider  the  fact  that*thc  speed  of  trains  had  been  nearly  doubled 
since  the  plans  were  made,  and  that  there  were  now  double 
lines  where  before  had  been  but  a  single  track." 

Most  significant  of  all  is  his  account  of  the  changed  political 
and  social  relations  of  the  Russian  people,  and  he  predicts  that 
Russia,  as  we  have  known  it  in  the  past,  will  disappear  with  this 
war.  He  cites  instances  whore  proscribed  revolutionaries  an* 
at  this  moment  working  hand  in  hand  with  their  former 
oppressors  with  the  greatest  cordiality  on  both  sides: 

"For  example,  the  officials  superintending  the  commissariat 
department  found  their  arrangements  disastrously  inadequate, 
and  were  pulled  out  of  their  difficulty  by  a  very  able  revolu¬ 
tionary  who  is  now  one  of  the  Government's  most  valued 
advisers.  Much  of  the  Red  Cross  organization  is  in  the  hands 
of  revolutionaries,  and  revolutionaries  (only  lately  under  the 
supervision  of  the  police,  who  made  a  habit  of  searching  their 
houses)  now  sit  on  the  committees,  in  some  cases  controlling 
them,  which  deal  with  the  housing  and  f«*eding  of  the  women 
and  children  whose  husbands  and  fathers  have  gone  to  the  war. 

It  is  so  throughout.  It  is  impossible  for  those  who  do  not  know 
the  conditions  to  realize  the  extraordinary  nature  of  those  events. 
But  it  is  open  to  all  to  foresee  their  inevitable  result. 

"That  result  will,  certainly,  be  a  changed  Russia.  There 
have  been  writers,  both  English  and  American,  who  have  said 
that  England  and  France,  the  two  free  countries,  were,  in  this 
war,  the  allies  of  the  Czar  and  not  of  the  Russian  people.  I 
think  they  should  consider  the  opinion  of  the  revolutionaries, 
who  are  better  able  to  judge  of  that  than  we.  They,  for  the 
first  time  in  their  history,  are  the  allies  of  the  Czar.  They  do 
not  think  to  lose  by  it.  Nor  do  they  think  they  an*  acting 
against  the  interests  of  the  people,  whose  cause  they  have  at 
heart,  and  for  whose  sako  they  have  sacrificed  so  much.  No; 
they  well  know  that  it  will  he  impossible  to  relegate  to  their  old 
position  of  supposed  enemies  to  the  State  men  and  women  who 
have  served  the  State  so  well  in  her  hour  of  most  serious  need. 

"The  revolutionists  will  have  helped  in  the  salvation  of  their 
country.  They  will  not,  when  that  salvation  is  accomplished, 
be  once  more  under  the  supervision  of  the  police.  They  are  now 
actually  sharing  committee  work  with  their  declared  opponents. 
When  the  war  is  over,  they  will  be  left  with  an  influence  in  the 
government  of  Russia,  not  derived  from  fear.  The  Czar  will 
find  himself  at  the  head  of  a  State  much  more  like  that  of  England 
in  its  constitution  than  could  have  been  foreseen  in  recent 
years.  The  throne  will  be  strengthened  by  widening  its  base, 
not  by  increasing  its  height." 
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FEEDING  THE  WARRING  NATIONS 


THK  EUROPEAN  food  situation.  with  special  reference 
to  the  war  ami  to  its  probable  future  developments,  is 
discust  in  The  A  mrrican  Renew  of  Revit  >ck  by  Prof.  T.  X. 
Carver,  of  Harvard,  who  is  also  “adviser  in  agricultural  econom¬ 
ies”  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Professor 
Carver  has  h««en  much  occupied  of  late  in  creating,  under  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson's  Administration,  the  “Bureau  of  Markets  and 
Rural  Organization.”  Other  officers  of  the  Department  have 
collaborate!  in  pre*|>aririg  the  article,  and  the  interesting  maps, 
in  iwrtieular.  are  from  data  on  file  there.  Professor  Carver 
ridicules  the  Assertion, 
heard  frequently  before 
the  outbreak  of  war.  that 
great  bankers  could  have 
prevented  it  by  refusing 
to  finance  it.  That,  he 
says,  was  very  much  like 
saying  that  the  owners  of 
horses,  or  hay,  could  pre¬ 
vent  war  by  refusing  to 
let  the  Government  have 
them.  A  Government  at 
war  can  get  anything  with¬ 
in  its  reach,  and  the  only 
thing  that  admits  of  dis¬ 
cussion  is  whether  the 
necessary  supplies  exist  or 
not.  Compared  with  this 
problem,  he  assures  us, 
even  that  of  financing  the 
war  is  of  minor  impor¬ 
tance.  We  read : 

“The  question  of  food, 
ijot  only  for  the  armies, 
but  for  the  non-fighting  population  as  well,  we  will  admit  to  be 
of  equal  importance  with  that  of  men  or  ammunition.  But  it 
must  Ik*  borne  in  mind  that  the  question  of  final  is  not  a  question 
of  living  as  well  in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  rather 
a  question  of  finding  the  basic  necessaries  of  life.  A  people 
who  would  prefer  to  l»e  whipt  rather  than  undergo  a  change  of 
diet  or  give  up  luxuries  will  probably  get  what  it  prefers.  It  is 
therefore  important  that  we  study  the  available  supplies  of 
these  basic  necessaries  before  jumping  to  the  conclusion  that 
any  of  the  warring  countries  can  Ik*  starved  into  submission.” 

Professor  Carver  then  cites  figures  showing  the  pnatuclion 
of  staples  in  the  now  belligerent  countries  in  times  of  peace. 
In  1013,  the  per-eapita  produetion  of  wheat  and  rye  was  1.33 
bushels  in  the  United  Kingdom,  9.45  in  France.  12.34  in  Russia, 
10.04  in  Germany,  and  7.73  in  Austria-Hungary.  In  1912 
Brituin  rais«-d  4.73  bushels  of  potato**  per  inhabitant,  France 
13.94,  Russia  8.35,  Germany  2N.40.  Austria-Hungary  13.31. 
The  next  question  to  arise,  says  iVofesmir  Carver,  is:  Can  each 
of  the  countries  involved  maintain  in  time  of  war  the  normal 
rate  of  production?  There  is.  at  present,  he  thinks,  no  sufficient 
reason  for  doubting  it.  ahho  much  depend*,  of  course,  upon 
where  and  how  the  fighting  occurs.  He  says: 

”  If  any  of  the  countries  should  Ik*  overrun  by  invading  armies 
whieh  sweep  across  wide  area*,  dest roving  crops  a*  they  go. 
after  tin*  manner  of  Sherman’s  March  to  the  Sea.  it  would  upset 
all  calculations.  Barring  such  contingencies,  then*  is  no  very 
g'*id  reason  for  supposing  that  any  country  at  war  will  permit 
it*  supplies  of  the  n«*essaries  of  life  to  run  short  if  it  is  possi- 
bk>  to  prevent  it.  it  would  be  a*  great  a  blunder  to  allow  the 


food-supply  as  to  allow  the  supply  of  ammunition  to  fail.  We 
can  expect,  therefore,  that  nothing  short  of  physical  impossi¬ 
bility  will  stand  in  the  way  of  production. 

"The  ordinary  campaign,  which  is  not  definitely  planned  to 
destroy  craps  over  wide  areas,  is  not  to  he  considered  as  of  more 
than  local  importance  in  reducing  production.  It  is  to  Ik*  class'd 
along  with  hail,  winds,  and  Hoods,  which  occur  every  year  over 
area*  which  seem  large  in  themselves  hut  an*  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total  producing  area.  A  glance  at  the  accompanying  maps, 
showing  the  areas  of  agricultural  production,  will  convince  any 
one  that  the  campaigns  thus  far  have  touched  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  total  producing  an*a  of  any  crop.  Sugar-beets 

an*  prolvably  hardest  hit, 
because  much  of  the  light¬ 
ing  has  been  in  a  region 
of  dense  production. 

“The  expectation  that 
men  will  not  be  available 
for  the  planting  or  harvest¬ 
ing  of  crops  will  come  true 
only  in  the  most  extreme 
canes  when;  a  country  i* 
making  its  last  stand  in 
defense  of  its  national  ex¬ 
istence.  If  each  country 
put  *  her  entire  available 
fighting  force  in  the  field, 
she  will  still  have  left  her 
women  anil  her  old  men 
and  boys.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  reports  indicate 
that  there  is  a  surplus 
rather  than  a  dearth  of 
labor.  That  is,  men  arc 
out  of  employment.  This 
would  imt  u  rally  follow 
from  the  closing  of  f«<*- 
tones  which  are  not  pro¬ 
ducing  Inisio  necessaries 
The  fact  that  the  peasant 
women  in  all  Continental 
countries  are  accustomed  to  working  in  the  fields  is  of  genuine 
importance  here.  It  will  involve  no  change  of  custom  and 
no  shock  to  their  sense  of  propriety  if  increasing  numbers  of 
women  should  help  with  farm  work.  Mr.  X.  (’.  Murray,  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  agricultural  production  in  the  Balkan  States 
was  not  much  affected  during  their  war. 

“As  to  the  old  men  and  boys,  we  may  Ik*  very  sure  that  if  they 
have  to  be  withdrawn  from  any  industries  it  will  Ik*  from  tho*** 
which  are*  not  necessary  to  national  existence.  That  is,  they 
will  be  withdrawn  from  those  which  produce  luxuries  rather  tlmn 
necessaries.  In  other  words,  the  consumers  will  give  up  luxurie-. 
The  people  who  are  unwilling  to  do  this  will  probably  be  th** 
first  to  sue  for  peaee.  That  this  abandonment,  of  luxuries  is 
already  taking  phu*e  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  many  indoor 
industries  are*  shut  down,  creating  a  surplus  of  laborers  available 
for  the  outdoor  industries. 

“Another  factor  to  Ik*  considered  is  that  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Russia  produce  more*  than  two-thirds  of  the  beet-sugnr.  and 
almost  one-third  of  all  the  sugar,  both  cane- and  beet-,  of  the  world. 
Both  Germany  ami  Austria  are  heavy  exporter*  of  sugar.  In 
ease  their  exports  are  eut  off.  and  their  imports  of  other  food¬ 
stuffs  a*  well,  they  will  undoubtedly  devote  a  part  of  this  land, 
and  it  is  the  most  fertile  land  in  each  empire,  to  growing  crops 
for  homo  consumption." 

Farm  machinery,  Professor  Carver  goes  on  to  note,  iR  a  means 
of  saving  labor.  Xo  European  country  has  ever  lacked  ingenuity 
in  designing  or  making  machinery,  and  yet  they  do  not  use 
much  of  it  on  the  farm,  because  labor  is  abundant  and  cheap. 
If  the  war  makes  farm  labor  scares*,  the  inventors  could  find  ways 
of  economising  it  through  superior  tools  and  machinery.  And 
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THK  POTATO  MAP. 

Showing  the  principal  area*  of  a  crop  that  I*  of  groat  Importance  to  Europe 
Germany  is  *rrn  to  be  far  better  supplied  than  any  other  country.  The  map*  with 
thi*  article  are  reproduced  by  court«wy  of  V.  C.  Finch.  Madison.  Wl*™midn. 
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yet  if  the  army  absorb*  a  large  share  of  the  horses,  the  scarcity 
of  power  will  prevent  the  wide  use  of  machines.  The  writer 
pursues  the  subject  thus: 

*’  How  many  of  us  realize  how  rapidly  farm  machinery  spread 
throughout  the  North  during  our  Civil  War?  The  reaper, 
mower,  thresher,  corn-planter,  and  cultivator  were  all  in  use 
before  I  Slit),  but  they  multiplied  more  during  the  next  five  years 
than  during  the  whole  prec«>ding  period.  One  result 
was  that  agricultural  production  in  the  North  increased 
every  year  of  that  war.  In  the  State  of  Indiana,  to 
take  a  single  example,  the  wheat  crop  increased  from 
fift«*en  million  bushels  in  I&V9  to  twenty  millions  in 
I'sid.  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  during  the  latter  year, 
one  in  every  ten  of-  her  male  population  was  in  the 
army.  But  the  North  had  an  abundant  supply  of 
botx-s  and  they  wen-  relatively  cheap.  It  was  merely 
a  matter  of  finding  ways  of  substituting  horse-power, 
which  was  abundant,  for  man-power,  which  was  scarce. 

If  horse-power  liecontes  a*  scam*  in  Europe  as  man¬ 
power.  it  is  difficult  to  me  what  else  can  lie  substitut'd. 

“The  possibility  of  readjusting  the  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  in  time  of  war  has  already  la-en  mentioned.  Thu 
could  Ik*  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  gain  more  *ul  - 
sistence  from  a  given  acreage  of  land  by  substituting 
heavy-yielding  for  light-yielding  crops;  or  in  such  a 
way  as  to  gain  more  subsistence  from  a  given  expendi¬ 
ture  of  labor,  by  substituting  crops  which  require  little 
<-are  for  those  which  require  much  care . 

“On  the  whole,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  effective 
blockades,  or  of  w  holesale  devastation  and  pillage,  there 
is  little  ground  for  hoping  that  any  of  the  nations  in¬ 
volved  w  ill  Is*  forced  to  sue  for  peace  because  of  a  lock 
of  food-supplies.  The  ehanecs  are  that  the  war  will 
have  to  be  fought  to  a  finish  on  the  fields  of  battle.  We  must 
prepare  ourselves  to  believe  that  they  who  are  finally  ls-aten 
will  be  beaten  by  slaughter  and  not  by  starvation.  The 
possible  shortage  of  horses,  if  it  hes-omes  a  factor  at  all,  will  Is- 
felt  most  acutely  by  the  armies  in  the  field,  and  will  therefore 
Is*  a  factor  iu  winning  or  losing  battles  rather  than  in  supplving 

food.” 

In  the  same  numU-r  of  Thr  Rei'irtr  of  Reririm,  I)r.  Bernhard 
Demburg,  the  Brussian  statesman  and  hanker,  reviews  in 
detail  Germany's  food  resources  ami  finds  that  his  country  has 
a  supply  of  bread  and  meat  amply  sufficient  to  feed  both  the 
army  and  civil  population  for  two  years.  Then,  he  says: 

“The  war  will  bring  out  any  number  of  devices  processes 
that  have  h«s*n  too  expensive  so  far  in  competition — which  will 
lie  taken  up  and  made  more  perfect.  Products  will  Is-  turned 


to  use  that  have  never  been  thought  of  before,  bike  a  good 
housewife  who  must  get  along  suddenly  upon  a  limit'd  stipend 
per  week.  In-cause  some  hardship  has  befallen  her  husband,  so  a 
nation,  convinced  of  its  good  cause,  ami  fairly  successful  in 
arts  up  to  the  present,  will  find  its  way  and  In-  able  to  buck  up 
against  the  humanitarian  English  proposal  of  starving  it  out." 


DERAILING  A  RAILROAD 

INKTY  MILES  of  perfectly  good  rails  are  to  be  pull'd 
tip  in  western  New  York  and  sold  for  what  they  will 
bring.  They  and  the  road-bed  on  which  they  lie 
represent  an  investment  of  two  millions  or  so,  but  no  one  can 
Ih-  found  who  will  take  them  as  a  gift,  while  as  old  iron  they  will 


fetch  a  little  something.  The  road  whose  rails  are  thus  to  be 
rudely  torn  from  their  Ind  forms  a  part  of  the  Buffalo  &  Sus¬ 
quehanna,  and  the  action  is  taken  on  order  of  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court  on  petition  of  the  bondholders.  Other  roads 
with  easier  grades  have  taken  its  coal  trade,  and  without  it 
this  part  of  the  railway  does  not  pay.  Its  propos'd  annihila¬ 
tion  raises  some  interesting  questions.  Says  an  editorial  writer 
in  Engineering  Stir*  (New  York,  November  5): 

“Undoubtedly,  the  bondholders  have  the  right  to  stop  oper¬ 
ating  an  unprofitable  property  and  to  get  what  little  salvage 
th'-y  can  out  of  it  by  taking  up  the  rails.  This  salvage  will  be 
small,  however,  for.  under  present  market  conditions,  relaying 
rails  an-  salable  only  at  a  very  low  pri«-c. 

“The  abandonment  of  the  road  will  he  a  serious  matter  to 
farming  communities  along  it  which  depend  upon  it  for  trnns- 
(mrtation.  The  rood-lsd  and  tracks  arc  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  and  represent  an  investment  that  could  not  be 
replac'd,  proliahly,  short  of  $2,000,000. 

“  B'-sidi-nts  along  the  line  of  the  road  appealed  to 
the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission.  Through 
the  efforts  of  that  body,  the  execution  of  the  Court's 
order  has  been  postpon'd  for  one  month.  It  is  hoped 
that  prior  to  December  1,  the  date  at  which  the 
Court's  order  is  now  scheduled  to  take  effect,  some 
one  can  be  found  willing  to  take  over  and  operate  the 
road. 

"Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  operate  a  road  with 
thin  traffic,  such  as  this  line  has,  at  any  such  low 
rates  per  passenger-mile  and  per  ton-mile  as  prevail  on 
mads  which  do  a  large  business.  It  would  be  far  better 
for  the  farmers  along  the  line  to  pay  whatever  rate 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  road  in  operation  rather  than 
have  it  stop  operations  entirely.  More  economical 
methods  of  operating  the  road  could  doubtless  be  in¬ 
troduced.  such  as  substituting  iudejM-ndcnt  motor-care 
for  regular  steam-locomotive  train  service. 

"Such  instance's  as  this  form  a  useful  lesson  as  to  the 
inevitable  result  where  a  railway  is  unable  to  earn 
enough  to  pay  its  operating  expenses  and  make  some 
return,  at  least,  to  those  who  have  furnished  the  money 
to  build  it, 

“The  railways  are  indeed  public-service  corporations  and 
as  such  obliged  to  render  reasonable  service  to  all  alike,  so  long 
as  they  '-ontinue  in  operation.  But  when  any  railway  become- 
unprofitable  to  its  owners  and  they  can  see  no  hope  for  futur. 
profits,  they  have  the  undoubted  right  to  stop  operations,  tab 
up  the  rails  and  sell  them  for  scrap." 


KI  ROPE  S  PORK-SUPPLY. 
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FITTING  THE  SCHOOL  TO  THE  CHILD 

AS  OUR  SYSTEM  of  education  been  starting  at  the 
wrong  end.?  Instead  of  determining  upon  a  curriculum 
and  then  putting  every  child  "through”  it,  should  we 
not  first  study  the  child  and  then  ascertain  just  what  training 
he  should  receive?  It  would  appear  as  if  educative  methods 

had  been  groping  alarnt 
in  this  direction  for  some 
time.  The  substitution 
of  optional  for  required 
courses  is  our  response  to 
the  demand  in  higher 
studies.  In  the  primary 
school  we  ore  going 
further  every  day  in  the 
direction  of  treating  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  children 
differently.  A  card-cat¬ 
alog  of  all  the  children 
in  a  community,  contain¬ 
ing  the  record  of  each 
since  hirth  and  enabling 
the  teacher  to  give  each 
the  treatment  he  most 
needs,  is  already  the 
pedagogic  ideal  of  some 
authorities.  A  practical 
step  is  described  in 
The  Scientific  American 
Supplement  (New  York, 
November  14)  by  Sidonie 
Matzner  Qruenberg,  un¬ 
der  the  title,  "An  Ex- 
IKTiment  in  Organio 
Education:  Making  the 
Course  of  Study  Fit  the 
Child.”  The  article  is 
a  description  of  the  method*  used  by  Marietta  L.  Johnson  in 
her  school  at  Fuirhoi>e,  Ala.  .Says  the  writer: 

"The  fundamental  idea  in  the ’organic’ system  of  education  is 
t luit  ‘development  is  the  only  true  education.'  As  an  organ¬ 
ism  the  chihl  in  his  development  passes  through  fairly  definite 
stages,  in  each  of  which  certain  instincts  and  needs  are  promi¬ 
nent.  The  school  should  then-fore  seek  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  child  in  each  stage;  thus  alone 
can  his  further  development  l*»  assured.  Theoret¬ 
ically,  all  schools  follow  this  principle.  But  Mrs. 

Johnson  is  the  only  educator  in  this  country  who 
has  consistently  followed  this  through  all  the 
grades,  and  on  all  side*  of  the  child's  nature,  and 
in  connection  with  all  of  the  school's  work. 

"In  the  early  years  tin*  child's  instinct*  call  for 
freedom  and  much  activity;  Mrs.  Johnson  keeps 
the  children  out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible 
and  let*  them  do  everything  that  children  of  that 
age  care  to  do.  Sine*'  the  large  muscle*  develop 
before  the  smaller  ones,  and  since  control  can  be 
best  acquired  when  the  muscle*  are  developing, 
the  younger  children  in  the  organic  school  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  gardening,  gymnastics,  stone-throwing, 
and  other  games  long  before  writing  is  thought  of. 

The  instinct  to  make  things  is  exercised  by  op¬ 
portunities  to  work  in  clay,  clay-ltoard.  water- 
colors,  and  weaving.  That  younger  children  arc 
far-sighted  is  recognized  in  the  character  of  the 
activities,  and  no  close  work  is  put  before  them. 

"All  these  things  sound  very  much  like  what  is 
being  done  in  thousand*  of  other  school*  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  But  these  things  arc  done 
•u  other  school*  spasmodically  and  a*  features 
k<l  to  the  traditional  course  of  study.  Hero 
y  constitute  the  very  heart  of  the  course  of 
•'ly.  Mrs.  Johnson  has  done  exactly  what  pro¬ 


gressive  educators  have  for  years  told  us  should  In-done,  namely, 
she  has  made  the  course  of  study  fit  the  child  iustead  of  trying 
to  make  the  child  fit  the  course  of  study. 

“Instead  of  making  requirements  for  the  child  to  meet,  tin- 
organic  school  accept*  each  child  os  a  personality  and  offers  him 
an  opportunity  to  do  the  best  he  can  every  day.  The  best  of 
one  child  is  not  the  same  as  the  best  of  another  child;  one  excels 
in  tins  direction,  another  in  tliat.  And  every  child  has  mon- 
power  in  one  direction  than  he  has  in  another.  Mrs.  Johnson 
does  not  brand  a  child  a*  stupid  because  he  is  weaker  in  arithme¬ 
tic  than  his  neighbors  or  because  he  is  slower  in  a  running-match. 
‘The  test  of  tho  school,’  she  says,  ‘is  the  condition  of  the  child. 
If  every  child  is  happy  and  busy  and  healthy,  all  is  well."’ 

This  idea  of  free  opportunity,  we  are  told,  is  carried  so  far  that 
the  school  keeps  no  record  of  grades  or  achievement  or  atten¬ 
dance  or  promotions.  Promotion  is  continuous;  every  child  doc- 
the  best  that  he  can  and  stays  with  his  own  group.  There  is  no 
truancy,  because  there  is  no  temptation  to  stay  away.  The 
school  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  child's  experience.  To 
quote  further: 

"The  absence  of  grading  and  of  examination  suggests  to  most 
people  the  absence  of  standards.  But  Mrs.  Johnson  has  very 
definite  standards,  altho  they  are  not  the  same  ns  those  we  have 
acquired  from  the  schools  and  colleges.  Mrs.  Johnson’s  stand¬ 
ards  an*  a  healthy  body,  an  alert  and  active  mind,  and  a  awe»t 
spirit.  And  all  of  the  work  at  the  Fairhope  School  is  planned 
to  produce  these  thn-e  set*  of  results. 

"For  the  health  of  the  body  there  is  an  out-of-door  activity 
adapted  to  the  development  and  the  strength  and  the  needs  of 
the  child.  For  tlu-  mind  there  are  the  acquaintance  with  nature 
at  first  hand,  the  solving  of  problems  in  the  making  of  things, 
the  controlling  of  forces  and  of  materials,  the  mastery  of  quan¬ 
tity  in  the  measuring  and  weighing  and  calculating,  the  learning 
of  stories  from  history  and  from  literature,  with  their  instinct ivi 
dramatization.  There  Is  constant  translation  of  words  into 
thoughts  and  actions.  Finally,  the  health  of  the  spirit  is  min¬ 
istered  to  by  the  provision  of  ‘sincere  experiences '  in  relation  t«i 
other  children  and  in  relation  to  tlu*  forces  and  materials  of  nature 
and  industry.  Then*  is  joy  in  the  work  because  the  work  has 
meaning.  Mrs.  Johnson  so-n  very  dearly  that  half-hearted  work 
is  insincere,  and  that  the  attempt  to  develop  ‘will-power’  through 
arbitrary  requirements  more  often  cultivates  dishonesty.” 

There  an-  no  set  nquin-meuts  for  the  first  six  years  of  the 
school.  When  an  opportunity  to  road  in  presented,  the  children 
embrace  it  eagerly  because  they  have  learned  that  books  con¬ 
tain  a  groat  deal  that  they  can-  about  and  because  health  make- 
the  tusk  easy.  Books  have  never  been  associated  in  their 
minds  with  anything  disagreeable  or  burdensome.  They  easily 
leant  also  to  write,  since  they  have  both  muscular  control  and 
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together  to  (five  a  smooth  surface  over  which  goods  in  process 
of  transference  will  slide  easily  and  smoothly.  The  pitch  of  the 
helix  is  such  as  to  insure  that  any  material  placed  upon  it  will 
slide  downward  to  the  outlet  rapidly  and  yet  at  a  rate  of  speed 
which  will  not  be  detrimental  either  to  the  goods  themselves  or  to 
any  material  or  package  with  which  they  may  come  in  contact 

during  their  detent.  Steel 
sides  coniine  tho  material  on 
the  conveyor  to  the  surface  of 
the  helix.  These  sides,  also  be¬ 
ing  closely  fitted  and  smooth. 
ofTer  no  obstruction  to  the 
rapid  and  easy  passage  of 
material." 


These  conveyors,  we  are 
told,  are  built  in  two  typos,  the 
open  and  closed.  Access  to  a 
conveyor  of  the  open  type  may 
be  had  at  any  point  in  its 
length.  The  closed  type  is 
built  around  a  central  stem 
within  a  st«*el  tubular  shell. 
The  open  type  is  best  adapted 
to  handling  heavy,  bulky 
merchandise  such  as  large 
boxes,  barrels,  factory  prod¬ 
ucts,  etc.  The  closed  type 
finds  its  widest  field  in  the 
handling  of  small  articles  and 
packages,  as  in  department 
stores.  To  quote  again: 


"This  type  of  conveyor  pos¬ 
sesses  considerable  flexibility 
in  the  arrangements  possible. 

Thus  in  the  olo*»-d  type,  the 
three  helices  may  be  arranged 
to  deliver  to  three  different 
floors,  each  one  either  receiv¬ 
ing  goods  at  all  the  floors 
which  it  serves,  or  one  helix 
may  serve  for  transportation 
between  two  widely  separated 
departments  being  inaccessible 
to  others.  A  given  helix  may 
also  lie  arranged  to  deliver 
from  one  depart mont  to  an¬ 
other  on  the  next  floor  and 
one  to  receive  goods  from  this 
next  lower  floor  and  deliver 
them  to  departments  still  far¬ 
ther  down  but  without  the 
possibility  of  the  material 
loaded  at  the  first  floor  being 
delivered  to  the  last  one  with¬ 
out  previously  stopping  at  tho 
intermediate  department. 

"The  number  of  floors  which 
can  bo  served  by  this  type  of 
conveyor  is  practically  un¬ 
limited,  and  its  capacity  is 
limited  only  by  the  speed  at  which  articles  can  be  removed  at 
the  outlet.  Where  the  service  is  practically  continuous  and  largo 
quantities  of  material  an*  handled  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  or  even 
where  large  quantities  are  moved  within  a  short  period  of  time 
at  irregular  intervals  during  the  day,  it  is  advisable  to  install  in 
connection  with  the  gravity  conveyor  an  apparatus  for  rapidly 
clearing  the  outlets.  For  this  purpose  a  belt  conveyor  is  fre¬ 
quently  advisable . 

"The  fire  risk  which  would  naturally  exist  with  a  flue  of  tho 
character  of  this  conveyor  extending  through  the  several  floors 
of  the  building  is  minimized  by  a  complete  equipment  of  auto¬ 
matic  fire  doors.  These  doors  which  serve  as  the  inlet  openings 
to  the  conveyor  are  counterbalanced,  the  counterbalance  beim* 
attached  to  the  door  by  means  of  a  fusible  link.  Upon  tli 
occurrence  of  fire  within  the  vicinity  of  the  conveyor,  tl 
fusible  link  liberates  the  counterbalance,  allowing  the  door 
close,  and  thus  completely  isolating  the  conveyor  from  the  fir 
Hinged  drop  doors  similarly  counterbalanced  cover  the  outlet 
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interest.  Mrs.  Johnson  hold*  that  an  institution  has  no  right 
to  ask  "What  do  you  know?"  "What  have  you  done?" 
“Where  are  your  credentials?”  It  should  inquire  instead, 
“What  do  you  need?"  "llow  may  we  serve  you?"  The 
“standards"  of  an  institution  an-  thus  measured  by  its  services, 
not  hv  its  n-quin-nu-nts.  We 
road  further: 


"The  first  group  of  children 
with  whom  Mrs.  Johnson  la¬ 
gan  her  experiment  have 
reached  the  high  school.  In 
spite  of  their  Inti*  stnrt  in  roll¬ 
ing.  writing,  arid  arithmetic, 
they  were  up  to  the  ‘standards' 
set  for  children  in  the  regular 
schools,  ami  excelled  the  others 
in  health,  in  intellectual  jKjwcr. 
in  initiative,  enthusiasm,  and 

spontaneity . 

"This  summer  there  was 
conducted  a  demonstration 
class  and  a  normal  class  in 
the  principles  of  organic  edu¬ 
cation.  at  Greenwich.  Conn., 
for  the  second  time.  Hero 
teachers  had  nn  opportunity 
to  become  familiar  with  what 
is  perhaps  the  most  significant 
experiment  in  education  yet 
undertaken  in  this  country." 


GRAVITY  AS  A  SIDE 


PARTNER 


GREAT  business  con¬ 
cerns  an*  now  allowing 
the  earth’s  attraction 
to  move  their  goods  for  them, 
from  one  department  to  an¬ 
other,  whenever  this  is  possi¬ 
ble.  In  other  words,  boxes 
and  parrels  are  allowed  to  slide- 
down  inclines  or  spirals  from 
a  higher  story  or  loft  to  a 
lower  one.  Gravity,  wo  an* 
told  by  a  writer  in  Induntrial 
Engineering  (New  York,  No¬ 
vember),  is  the  cheapest  mo¬ 
tive-power  in  the  world,  and, 
w-henever  possihle,  material 
should  be  handled  by  its 
means.  This  dictates  an  ar¬ 
rangement  of  buildings  which 
will  take  the  fullest  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  use  of  gravity  in  the 
transfer  of  finished  and  semi¬ 
finished  material  from  one  department  to  the  next.  He 
goes  on: 


"The  ideal  arrangement  in  such  a  factory  is  to  have  the  raw 
material  delivered  to  the  top  floor  and  the  first  manufacturing 
process  carried  on  there.  The  final  and  intermediate  manu¬ 
facturing  processes  should  be  located  upon  the  lower  floors,  with 
the  shipping-room  and  finished  storerooms  on  the  ground  floor. 
Material  in  process  may  then  be  transferred  from  one  depart¬ 
ment  to  the  next  and  to  the  finished  storeroom  or  shipping- 
room  by  means  of  chub’s.  This  arrangement  eliminates  all 
expense  for  motive-power,  upkeep,  and  repair  of  conveyors, 
belts,  and  other  transportation  deviees. 

"The  spiral  gravity  conveyor  illustrated  herewith  has  been 
developed  ...  to  fill  tho  demand  for  a  method  of  transferring 
material  from  one  elevation  to  another  with  a  minimum  of 
expense  and  space  required  for  the  transferring  medium.  This 
conveyor  consists  of  a  helix  formed  of  steel  plates  neatly  fitted 
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SHAW  DRUBBING  JOHN  BULL  AGAIN 


MH.  BERNARD  SHAW,  whose  mission  in  lift*  ha* 
Mvmnl  to  he  to  chastise  th«*  English  public  by  merei- 
!»■»«  polemic  or  satirical  drama,  is  not  at  all  deterred 
by  England's  Irial  by  war.  Ho  has  started  in  to  present  in 
three-page  newspaper  doses  what  he  calls  “common  sense  almul 
the  war."  His  old-time  target,  “British  hypocrisy,"  is  made  the 
object  of  many  a  blow,  one  of 
them  being  an  endeavor  to  prove 
that  England  is  as  much  a  mili¬ 
tarist  nation  as  Germany,  and 
that  the  Junker  party  in  England 
probably  as  ardently  desired  the 
war  as  the  similar  party  in  Ber¬ 
lin.  He  sees  in  the  present  war 
spectacle  “the  Junkers  ami 
Militarists  of  England  and  Ger¬ 
many  jumping  at  the  chance 
they  have  longed  for  in  vain 
for  many  years  of  smashing  one 
another  and  establishing  their 
own  oligarchy  as  the  dominant 
military  power  in  the  world." 

He  even  goes  into  an  elaborate 
argument  to  prove  by  literary 
citations,  Ix-ginning  with  "The 
Battle  of  Dorking."  that  En¬ 
gland  Ix-gan  the  talk  al»out  “The 
Day  "  when  the  amount  between 
the  two  eountries  should  come 
up  for  M*t t lenient,  and  conse¬ 
quently  too  much  blame  can  not 
lie  imputed  to  the  Germans  for 
keeping  alive  the  same  sentiment 
by  making  it  the  object  of  their 
most  observed  toast.  Mr.  Shaw 
also  asks  us  to  believe  that 
the  «nueh-hlained  von  Bemhardi 
learmsl  most  of  his  lessons  in  M'elipoliiik  from  England,  for  "his 
chief  praise  in  this  department  is  reserved  for  England."  He 
quotes  von  Bcrnhardi  us  saying  that  English  journalists  had 
taught  him  “the  doctrine  of  the  bully,  of  the  materialist,  of  the 
man  with  gross  ideals;  a  doctrine  of  diabolical  evil.*'  "Officially, 
the  war  is  .In  nker-cut-J  linker.  Militarist -cut- Militarist;  and  we 
must  fight  it  out,  not  //curA/rr-cu t-Hypoerite,  but  hammer  and 
tongs,"  says  Mr.  Shaw,  and  naturally  raise*  a  storm  of  protest 
on  two  continents.  His  first  antagonist  on  the  field  is  Mr. 
Arnold  Bennett,  who  in  taking  exception  to  parts  of  Mr.  Shaw’s 
article  says  that  “the  objectionable  part  of  the  manifesto  is  so 
objectionable  in  its  flippancy,  in  its  perversity,  in  its  injustice, 
and  in  its  downright  inexactitude  as  to  amount  to  a  scandal." 
In  the  New  York  Timra  Mr.  Bennett  writes: 

"Shaw’s  bias  is  evident  wherever  he  discuss**  the  action  and 
qualities  of  Great  Britain.  Thus  he  contrasts  Bcrnhardi'* 
brilliant  with  our  own  very  dull  militarists'  facta,  the  result 
being  that  the  intense  mediocrity  of  Bcrnhardi  leaps  to  the  eye 
on  every  page,  and  that  events  have  thoroughly  discredited 
all  his  political  and  many  of  his  military  ideas,  whereas  we 
poss4-w  militarists  of  first-elas*  quality. 

"Naturally,  Shaw  calls  England  muddle-hcadi-d.  Yet  of  lute 
nothing  has  In-in  less  apparent  than  muiMlo-ln-adodm-ss.  Of 
British  jsilicy ,  Shaw  say*  that  since  the  Continent  generally 
card*  o»  a*  by  pocntical,  we  must  Ik  hypocritical.  He  omit* 


to  say  that  the  Continent  generally,  and  Germany  in  particular, 
regards  our  policy  and  our  diplomacy  as  extremely  able  ami 
clear-sighted.  The  unscrupulous  cleverness  of  Britain  is  one  of 
Germany’s  main  themes.” 

Mr.  Shaw  giv«s  a  Shavian  version  of  the  diplomatic  history 
of  the  war  in  some  of  its  aspect*,  and  draws  Mr.  Bennett 

accusation  that  it  is  a  “stagger¬ 
ing  travesty."  His  main  point 
is  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  could 
have  possibly  averted  the  war 
by  following  the  suggestion  of 
Sazonoff  that  he  tell  the  Kai*«-r 
if  Germany  showed  fight,  England 
would  fight  also.  “The  odds 
against  the  Kaiser  will  be  so 
terrible  that  he  may  not  dan-  to 
support  the  Austrian  ultimatum 
to  Servia  at  such  a  price.”  t  »n 
this  point  Mr.  Bennett  break* 
out  against  Shaw: 

"He  accuses  Sir  Edward  flay 
of  sacrificing  his  country'll  wel- 
fan-  to  the  interests  of  his  party 
and  committing  a  political  crime 
in  order  not  to  incur  the  wrath  of 
Thr  Daily  Xei ra  and  the  Man- 
cla-stcr  (iuardian.  This  is  totally 
inexcusable.  ...  I  think  Grey 
was  the  In-st  Foreign  Secretary 
that  the  Ijlx-ral  party  eould 
have  chosen,  and  that  he  worked 
well  on  the  only  possible  plane, 
the  plane  of  practicality.  I  am 
quite  sun*  he  is  an  honest  man, 
and  I  strongly  resent,  as  En¬ 
glishmen  of  all  opinions  will 
resent,  any  imputation  to  the 
contrary. 

"As  for  the  undemocratic  con¬ 
trol  of  fon-ign  policy,  a  strong 
point  alHiut  our  policy  on  the 
eve  of  the  war  is  that  it  was  dictatid  by  public  opinion.  |S«*«’ 
Grey's  dispatch  to  Ike  British  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  No.  l'id.) 
Germany  eould  have  pn-served  peace  by  a  single  gesture  ari- 
drest  to  Franz  Josef.  She  did  not  want  |M*acc.  Mr.  Shaw  said 
Sir  Edward  Grey  ought  to  have  shouted  out  at  the  start  that  if 
Germany  fought  we  should  light.  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  no 
authority  to  do  so.  and  it  would  have  liecn  foolish  to  do  so.  Mr. 
Shaw  also  says  Germany  ought  to  have  turruxl  her  whole  army 
against  Russia  and  left  the  western  frontier  to  the  care  of  the 
world'*  public  opinion  in  spite  of  the  military  alliance  by  which 
France  was  bound  to  Russia.  We  have  here  an  example  of  his 
aptitude  for  practical  polities." 

Another  Shaw  critic,  Mr.  R.  B.  Cunningham  Graham,  enters 
at  this  point,  writing  to  the  London  Daily  A'rtra; 

’’The  controversy  between  men  of  peace  a*  to  the  merits, 
demerits,  causes,  and  possible  results  of  the  great  war  is  hccoming 
almost  as  dangerous  and  little  less  noisy  than  the  real  conflict 
now  being  waged  in  and  around  Ypres.  The  only  diffcrcm-c 
het ween  the  two  conflicts  i*  that  the  comhatants  in  Flanders 
only  strive  to  kill  the  body.  Those  who  fire  paptT  builds  aim 
at  the  annihilation  of  the  soul. 

"literature  is  a  nice  thing  in  its  way.  It  both  passes  and 
gives  us  many  weary  hours.  It  has  its  place.  But  I  submit 
that  at  present  it  is  mere  dancing  on  a  tight  rope.  Whether 
the  war  could  have  b»x*n  avoided  or  not  is  without  interest 
to-day.  In  fact,  there  is  no  controversy  possible  after  Maxi¬ 
milian  Harden's  pronouncement,  lu  it  he  threw*  away  the 
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scabbard  ami  says  Isildly  that  Germany  fmin  tin-  first  was  set 
on  war.  Hence  it  hti'onicx  a  work  of  supererogation  to  tin«l 
cvuhw  for  h«T,  and  hence,  my  old  friend.  Bernard  Shaw.  penned 
his  long  indictment  of  his  hereditary  enemy.  Kngland,  all  in 
vain.” 

Mr.  Shaw  rouses  Mr.  Bennett'*  wrath  also  Ix-eause  he  con¬ 
tends  that  the  Belgium  point  was  a  mere  excuse  for  Kngland, 
and  that  without  it  she  would  soon  have  found  another  for 
getting  into  the  fray,  “lie  g«**s  further,”  says  Mr.  Bennett, 
"and  continually  implies  that  there  was  no  Belgium  point,”  and 
"every  time  he  mentions  the  original  treaty  that  established 
Belgium's  neutrality  he  puts  after  it  in 
brackets  [date  l'vtUJ.  an  obvious  barrister’s 
device,  sarcastically  to  discredit  the  treaty 
because  of  its  uge.”  Mr.  Shaw  practically 
anticipates  his  own  reply:  "I  am  writing 
history  because  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
what  has  occurred  is  not  only  indispensable 
to  any  sort  of  reasonable  behavior  on  our 
part  in  the  fa**e  of  Europe  when  the  inevi¬ 
table  day  of  settlement  corn***,  but  l«ecause  it 
has  a  practical  bearing  on  the  most  |M*riluu»ly 
urgent  and  immediate  business  before  us: 
the  business  of  the  ap|M-al  to  the  nation  for 
n-eruit*  and  for  enormous  sums  of  money.” 

Finally,  in  the  New  York  Time*,  when*  his 
curlier  article  appears,  Mr.  Shaw  has  a 
chiun*e  in  rebuttal  to  Arnold  Bennett,  and 
he  defends  his  original  action: 

"Mr.  Bennett  will  not  have  any  of  my  ex¬ 
cuses  for  his  unhappy  country.  He  will  ha\e* 
it  that  the  Hermans  an*  right  in  admiring  Sir 
Edward  as  a  modern  Cicsar  Borgia,  ami  that 
our  militarist  writers  an*  'of  tirst-elass 
quality,'  as  contrasted  with  the  ‘intense 
mediocrity'  of  poor  General  Bernhardt. 

”  If  Mr.  Bennett  had  stopt  then*  the  Kaiser 
w  ould  send  him  the  Iron  Cross,  but  of  course, 
like  a  true-Uirn  Englishman,  he  goes  on  to 
deuy  indignantly  that  England  has  pn>- 
duoed  a  militarist  literature  comparable  to 
Germany  and  to  affirm  hotly  that  Mr. 

Asquith  is  an  honest  man  whose  bad  argu¬ 
ments  are  'a  genuine  emotional  expression  of  his  convictions  and 
t  hat  of  the  whole  country,'  and  that  Sir  Edward  Gn*y  is  an  honest 
man,  and  that  he  (Mr.  Bennett)  'strongly  resents,  as  Englishmen 
of  all  opinions  will  resent  any  imputation  to  the  contrary '  just 
what  I  said  he  would  say,  aud  that  he  entirely  agrees  with  ray  de¬ 
nunciation  of  secret  diplomacy  and  undemocratic  control  of 
foreign  policy,  and  that  I  am  a  perverse  and  wayward  hurh*quin, 
mischievous,  unveracious,  scurrilous,  monstrous,  disingenuous, 
flippant,  unjust,  inexact,  scandalous,  and  objectionable,  and  that 
on  all  points  to  which  be  takes  exception  and  a  good  many  more 
I  am  so  magniileent,  brilliant,  and  convincing  that  no  citizen 
eould  rise  from  perusing  mo  without  being  illuminated. 

"That  IB  just  a  little  what  I  mean  by  saying  that  Englishmen 
are  muddle-headed,  liecause  they  never  have  Is-en  fom*d  by 
l>olitical  adversity  to  mistrust  their  tempers  and  depend  on  a 
carefully  stated  case  as  Irishmen  have  been. 

“I  did  with  great  pains  what  nobody  else  had  done.  I 
showed  what  Germany  should  have  done,  knowing  that  I  had 
no  right  to  reproach  her  for  doing  what  she  did  until  I  was 
prepared  to  show  that  a  better  way  had  been  open  to  her. 

"Bennett  says,  in  effect,  that  nobody  but  a  fool  could  suppose 
that  my  way  was  practicable,  and  proceeds  to  call  Germany  a 
burglar. 

”  That  does  not  get  us  much  further.  In  fact  to  me  it 
«**ems  a  step  backward.  At  all  events  it  is  now  up(  to  Mr. 
Bennett  to  show  us  what  practical  alternative  Germany  had 
except  the  one  1  described.  If  he  <*an  not  do  that,  can  he  not. 
at  least,  fight  for  his  side?  We.  who  an*  mouthpieces  of  many 
inarticulate  citizens,  who  an*  fighting  at  home  against  the  general 
tumult  of  sean*  and  rancor  and  silly  cinematograph  heroics  for  a 
sane  facing  of  facts  and  a  Ntahle  settlement,  an*  very  few.  We 
have  to  bring  the  whole  continent  of  war-struck  luuaties  to 
n*ason  if  we  can." 


ROBERT  J.  BURDETTE. 

One  of  tin*  laiit  of  our  huraorintu 
ftuld  to  Invr  Imii  one*  ••  inorv  wlilrly 
«|Uot4««l  than  thi«  rlAwicN  " 


A  HUMORIST  OF  OTHER  DAYS 

SINCE  SOMEBODY  is  humorous  now  to  at  least  the 
extent  of  a  column  iu  every  newspaper,  the  personalities 
of  these  writers  do  not  loom  so  large  as  in  days  not  so 
long  ago.  So  the  passing  of  BoImtI  J.  Burdette,  remembered 
among  the  humorists  of  his  ilk  as  "Bob"  Burdette,  calls  for 
notice  as  a  sort  of  literary  landmark.  It  is  perha|>s  possible  that 
these*  men  of  the  column  of  our  ow  n  dny  are  much  quoted  in  their 
own  home  towns,  hut  the  generation  to  which  Burdette  belonged 
were  "more  widely  quoted  than  the  classic**.”  recalls  the  New 

York  Errning  Pont.  Furthermore,  Burdette 
and  his  fellows  had  "an  important  share  in 
shaping  our  popular  philosophy.”  The  roll 
of  these  writers  is  thus  called: 

"In  the*  old  times  when  nearly  everybody 
who  read  at  all  read  hooks,  they  ehose  thut 
medium  for  reaching  their  fellow  country¬ 
men,  Artemus  Ward  and  John  Phoenix  being 
among  the  last  of  this  dynasty.  The  Civil 
War  developed  a  new  line  of  communication 
by  the  rise  of  the  newspaper  to  a  popularity 
it  had  never  enjoyed  before;  and  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  press  blossomed  with  special 
articles,  satirizing  certain  phases  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  politics,  by  Doestieks,  Nasbv, 
Orpheus  C.  Kerr,  Josh  Billings,  and  others 
of  their  sehool.  Then  came  a  small  and 
select  eomjMUiv  of  writers,  of  the  quality  of 
Brel  llarte,  John  Hay,  and  Mark  Twain, 
who,  tho  starting  in  journalism,  infused  a 
charming  Htrain  of  humor  into  real  litera¬ 
ture;  and  tiles**  were  followed  by  the  group 
in  who***  front  rank  stood  Burdette — men 
whose  humorous  work  gave  to  the  pro¬ 
vincial  newspaper  with  whieh  they  were  con¬ 
nected  a  stamp  of  distinct  individuality. 

"Among  the  lesser  light*  in  this  galaxy, 
hut  truly  typical,  was  James  M.  Bailey, 
who  edited  The  Seva  at  Danbury,  Conn. 
His  special  gift  was  the  quaint  description 
of  every-day  experiences — the  perversity  of 
the  stovepipe  whieh  the  impatient  hou***- 
Imlder  i*  trying  to  put  together;  the  eocen- 
tricities  of  the  domestic  hen.  the  pet  dog,  or 
the  family  carryall.  He  soon  leapt  into 
national  and  even  international  fame  as  the  *  Danbury  Neva 
Man,’  and  hi*  little  weekly  drew  subscriptions  from  Chicago, 
Denver.  San  Franci^o.  and  London,  and  was  sold  on  the  street- 
stands  of  several  large  cities.  A  member  of  the  same  group  was 
('baric*  B.  Lewi*,  of  the  Detroit  Free  Preaa,  whose  imaginary 
police-court  reports,  pivoted  on  the  sayings  and  doing*  of  a 
functionary  named  'Bijah,'  made  a  market  for  hi*  journal  in 
quartern  where  till  then  it  had  been  little  known.  Messrs. 
Knox  and  Sweet,  each  a  humorist  in  hi*  own  right,  united  forces 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Texas  Siftings,  whieh,  after  furnish¬ 
ing  for  some  y»*ars  a  fertile  resource  for  exehang«wdit*»rs  all 
over  the  United  States,  presently  took  its  place  on  the  news¬ 
stands  and  in  the  regular  stock  of  the*  train-boys;  and  almost 
simultaneously  grew  up  the  vogue  of  Opie  Read's  Arfomsaic 
Traveler  and  ‘Bill’  Nve’s  I^aratnie  Boomerang." 

Robert  Burdette  seems  to  have  b**en  a  humorist  in  spite  of 
himself.  *'  He  always  dc*clared  t  bat  he  never  set  out  to  bo '  funny  ’ 
but  that,  however  solemn  his  thoughts,  he  could  not  resist  the 
appeal  of  the  comical  side  of  almost  everything  that  surrounded 
him.  and  the  sportive  pranks  of  his  pen  seemed  to  In*  independent 
of  any  intent  on  his  part."  Moreover: 

“  His  humor  lay  almost  wholly  in  his  forms  of  expression  and 
in  an  unexpected  collocation  of  ideas,  the  effect  of  whieh  upon 
the  reader  was  cumulative.  In  spite  of  this  never-absvnt 
tendency,  he  was  also  capable  of  writing  forcefully  on  serious 
topics,  and  for  a  long  period,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Frank 
Hatton,  he  made  the  Burlington  llawkrye  a  power  in  Iowa 
politics.  Throughout  his  editorial  career  he  bore  in  mind  a 
maxim  imprest  upon  him  by  his  first  preceptor  in  journalism 
‘It  isn’t  knowing  wlmt  to  put  into  u  paper  that  makes  an  dib¬ 
it's  knowing  what  to  keep  out.'  lie  also  escaped  a  Umpjy 
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pitfall  by  sticking:  strictly  to  his  editorial  functions,  and  leaving 
the  business  management  in  charge  of  the  count ing-room 
this  bit  of  discretion  being  the  fruit  of  one  unhappy  episode  of 
his  comparative  youth,  when  he  tried  his  hand  at  founding  a 
local  paper  which, as  he  said,  ‘the  gods  loved,  tho  the  advertisers 
didn't. '  and  which  carried  down  with  its  wreck  the  savings  of 
several  toilsome  years. 

“He  became  so  thoroughly  identified  with  his  work  in  Burling¬ 
ton  that,  in  the  mind  of  the  outside  public,  his  proper  personality 
was  merged  into  that  of  ‘the  Hawkey e  man.'  Meanwhile,  there 
had  swept  over  the  country  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  for  the  lyeeum 
as  u  means  of  combined  instruction  and  amusement,  and  Mrs. 
Burdette  saw  here  u  possible  new  opening  for  his  talents.  As 
he  has  told  us.  he  ‘wrote  a  lecture  about  two  hours  long— “The 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Mustache’’ — and  went  out  and  said  it 
without  hesitation,  manuscript,  or  remorse.'  This  experimental 
effort  was  so  well  received  that  his  wife  urged  him  to  enter  the 
lecture-field  regularly.  He  demurred  somewhat,  because  of  his 


diminutive  stature — he  was  only  five  feet  three  inches  in  height 
and  of  slender  build— and  his  lack  of  training  an  a  speaker.  Ho 
had.  he  reminded  her.  no  voice,  no  presence,  no  gesture;  his 
pronunciation  was  faulty  and  his  grammar  uncertain;  but  he 
yielded  to  her  judgment,  and  plungi-d  in.  with  the  result  that 
for  ten  years  a  single  lecture  earned  him  a  larger  income  than  all 
his  other  work.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  man  that  he  always 
apologized,  and  ap|wrently  felt  a  sincere  regret,  for  having  once 
turned  his  freaksome  humor  loose  upon  the  life  and  character 
>•(  so  gum]  a  man  as  William  Penn.  He  consoled  himself,  how- 
'•r,  with  the  reflection  that  all  through  his  life  he  bad  been 
ry  one  day  for  something  he  had  done  the  day  before.  'So 
'tautly,'  said  he,  ‘am  I  doing  penance  that  1  live  in  a  slate  of 


chronic  remorse  and  habitual  hair-shirt.’  It  was  after  he 
had  achieved  a  notable  success  on  the  platform  that  he  was 
attracted  to  the  East  by  an  offer  from  the  Brooklyn 
About  the  same  time  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist 
Church.  Impaired  health  led  him  later  to  seek  the  climate  of 
Southern  California,  where,  as  pastor  of  the  Temple  congre¬ 
gation,  he  preached  for  six  years  to  assemblages  which,  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  crowded  the  great  auditorium  of  Los  Angeles." 


GERMAN  SAVANTS  IN  FRANCE’S 
INSTITUTE 

X  THE  WELTER  of  bitter  and  even  ferocious  comment  so 
frequent  in  the  European  press  these  days,  one  meets  with 
grateful  surprize  a  trace  of  the  lost  gospel  of  “sweetness  and 
light”  in  tho  Paris  Journal  dc*  Dibats.  The  writer  is  con¬ 
sidering  the  reported  suggestion  that  German 
savants  who  are  members  or  associates  of  the 
French  Institute  be  expelled  from  it  because  of  a 
defense  of  Germany  and  protest  against  France 
aud  tho  Allies  which  was  signed  by  93  of  Ger¬ 
many's  foremost  "intellectuals."  As  a  patriotic 
Frenchman  he  of  course  condemns  outright  the 
whole  course  of  German  reasoning  in  this  docu¬ 
ment,  and  his  sentences  would  be  anything  but 
palatable  to  the  savauls  across  the  Rhine,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  argues  that  any  such  harsh  action 
as  is  proposed,  based  on  whatever  grounds  and 
after  no  matter  how  long  deli  Iteration,  could  only 
lie  identified  as  the  product  of  angry  revenge. 
True,  it  would  deprive  the  Germans  of  a  title  they 
would  miss  much  more  than  they  might  1m>  willing 
to  admit;  but  at  the  same  time  would  not  the  title 
itself  lost*  in  prestige  once  its  “inviolability"  had 
l***n  broken?  It  is  granted  on  no  flimsy  pretext, 
nor  conditionally,  the  writer  points  out,  and  to  im¬ 
pair  the  terms  of  it*  donation  is  to  impair  the  fixt 
distinction  it  affords  the  recipient. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Institute  will 
not  aet  hastily,  tho  writer  fears  a  rash  and  irate 
spirit  in  the  publio,  who  will  be  making  the  mistake 
of  the  "93  intellectuals”  that  signed  the  German 
protest,  and  he  adds: 

“No  one  would  dream  of  defending  the  pretest 
of  the  German  intellectuals.  Patriotism,  it  is  true, 
often  excuses  exaggeration,  but  it  does  not  permit 
of  the  shameless  distortion  of  established  facts. 
The  way  of  the  learned  Germans  is  to  set  down 
mere  affirmations.  They  seize  upon  the  opposite 
of  a  bald  truth  and  thrust  it  on  y«Ju  without  tho 
slightest  attempt  at  proof.  It  is  apparent  that 
these  professors  and  dignitaries  . . .  are*  accustomed 
to  Ik*  believed  on  their  mere  statements  by 

well-trained  pupils . 

“German  savauls  are  specialists  who,  through 
method  and  hard  work,  attain  a  meritorious  com¬ 
mand  of  their  specialty.  Yet  more  and  more*  do 
they  show  themselves  incapable  of  the  least  open- 
mindedness.  To  coni] »m*  them  with  their  rivals 
in  other  countries  ...  is  to  compare  values  that 
have  no  common  standard.  In  Germany  we  And 
a  physician  like  Roentgen,  but  not  a  ‘man’  like  Pasteur  or 
Berthelot.  Even  Mommsen,  who  is  unquestionably  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  any  other  German  living  historian,  seems  a  mediocre 
mind  when  compared  with  Fustel  de  Coulanges.  Mommsen's 
reasoning  powers  are*  marvelous  when  the  Romans  are  in  ques¬ 
tion,  but  he  reasons  like  Bethmann  Hollwcg  when  his  own 
eouutry  is  under  consideration." 

All  this  is  perfectly  familiar  to  us.  the  Journal  dft  Dibats  writer 
continues,  but  is  it  cause  for  ruling  off  the  list  of  the  Institute 
those  men  among  the  93  that  signed  the  protest  who  have  been 
honored  as  members  or  associates  of  our  learned  societies? 
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WHBliE  CARNAGE  I1A8  BEEN  MERCILESS. 


Arm.  with  lu  slxtccnth-ccntury  HfttH  de  VllJc,  wa«  under  bombardment  from 
October  5  to  8;  on  tb©  21st.  shells  demolished  tho  belfry,  and  on  the  30th  another 
onslaught  completed  the  destruction.  Compare  th©  ruins  pictured  opposite. 
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Quito  possibly  those  honors  may  stni  "  undeserved,"  and  we 
may  even  be  a  little  more  reserved  in  future  in  dispensing  them 
to  “persons  who  are  plainly  outside  the  pale  of  civilization  as  we 
understand  it,”  hut,  we  read: 

“Granted  that  we  are  dealing  with  barbarians;  yet  shall  we 
apply  to  them  that  system  of  reprisal  m  which  they  glory? 
In  point  of  fact,  our  reprisal  would  have  just  this  advantage  over 
theirs — ours  would  Im*  justified.  They  distort  the  truth  when 
they  say  that  the  destruction  of  Louvain  was  a  reprisal  for  the 
treachery  of  the  inhabitants;  but  the  Institute  in  excluding 
the  apologists  of  vandalism  would  only  la*  making  reply  to  the 
apology.  Nevertheless  this  is  not  ut  all  the  way  to  look  at 
the  problem.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  moral  right  possest 
by  the  Institute,  but  there  is  doubt  of  the  advisability  of  using 
this  right.” 

f'-  The  honor  that  the  Institute  confer*  on  learned  foreigners,  the 
writer  goes  on  to  say,  is  everywhere  highly  esteemed  because  this 
recognition  of  their  works  and  of  their  talents  stamps  their 
fame  with  somew  hat  of  ' ‘ detlni t i veness. "  Then  he  asks; 

"Disk  it  not  seem  that  these  honors  of  the  Institute  must  lose 
l»art  of  their  high  value  in  losing  their  very  character  of  de- 
Anitiveneaa?  Hv  no  title  thut  is  precarious.  conditional,  or  re¬ 
vocable  is  the  freo  choice  of  the  Institute  lixt  upon  this  or  that 
foreign  savant.  Of  «*our*c  then*  an*  certain  personal  offense,  of 
which  the  French  as  well  as  foreigners  might  1m*  guilty,  that 
would  in  themselves  involve  expulsion  without  debate.  In 
these  days  of  war.  however,  it  must  Ik*  rerncmlH*red  how  difficult 
it  is  justly  to  appreciate  the  (muiii  of  view  of  foreign  members 
who  iM'long  to  a  lM*lligerent  nation,  especially  when  we  our¬ 
selves  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  trenches.” 

In  conclusion,  warning  the  public  against  hot  d<s*ds  of  anger, 
the  writer  adds  thut  the  protest  of  the  German  intellectuals  may 
properly  be  oonaidered  not  u.s  "the  individual  judgment”  of  each 
memlMT  of  the  Institute,  but  as  a  product  of  conditions,  “how¬ 
ever  reprehensible,  untisciontific,  antieiviliztd”  is  that  protest. 
—  Tran»lahon  rnmlr  far  Tn»:  Litkkary  Diu»:*T. 


A  WORD  TO  BLOODY-MINDED  POETS— If  the  poet* 
should  eventually  ruu  short  of  war  them***,  they  an*  reminded 
that  the  efforts  put  forth  to  relieve  suffering,  no  matter  what  the 
complexion  of  the  giver's  belief  may  Im*.  ought  to  furnish  u 
worthy  topic.  This  is  suggested  by  the  New  York  Commercial, 
which  is  led  by  some  poetic  outpourings  to  note  also  that 
“ non-combatants  an*  always  most  bloodthirsty  and  personally 
hostile  toward  a  national  enemy.”  ami  that  "the  wild  tales  com¬ 
ing  from  the  frent  of  licentiousness,  murder,  and  rapine  tlnd 
their  circulation  among  those  people  who  are  farthest  from  the 
frent."  We  read: 

“From  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  westward  to  the  <*oast  of  the 
English  Channel  and  beyond  to  the  British  Isles  there  arise  the 
cries  of  the  literary  cult  pur|>orting  to  represent  the  thought,  the 
passions,  and  the  hopes  of  the  people  engaged  in  the  present 
combat.  We  wonder,  for  instance,  if  that  widely  circulated 
poem  originating  in  Berlin  really  represents  the  sentiment  of  the 
German  tighter*,  which,  of  course,  means  the  German  people, 
against  the  English.  The  chances  ore  that  the  men  in  the 
trenches,  on  the  war-vessels,  in  the  German  submarines,  and  on 
the  air-ships  know  that  the  English  soldier  is  not  ouly  a  first- 
class  fighting  man.  but  an  enemy  to  1m*  respected  and  feared. 
We  have  yet  to  hear  that,  outside  of  the  people  who  s|M»il  good 
white  paper  with  inflammatory  thought,  the  Englishman  is  any 
more  detested  and  huted  in  Germany  than  is  the  Frenchman, 
the  Belgian,  the  Russian. or  the  Servian.  To  reverse  the  picture, 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  exclamatory  product  of  Grub 
Street  in  London,  in  rime-meter,  represents  the  stolid,  phlegmatic, 
cocksure  attitude  of  the  average  fighting  Briton. 

“The  German  poem  on  Hate  strikes  us  as  about  as  murderous 
in  the  line  of  ftubdub  as  is  that  English  product  from  the 
pen  of  a  railroad  station-master  in  England  entitled  'The  Day.* 

“  If  the  various  nations  were  as  sensible,  as  kindly,  as  peaceful, 
and  as  reasonable  as  the  constituent  units  of  which  they  are 
composed  there  would  be  no  war.  and  there  can  be  no  hope  of 
peace  until  the  mob  has  been  educated  to  as  high  a  degree  as 
the  individuals  composing  them.” 


TRAINING  THE  “INTERNATIONAL  MIND ” 

RESIDENT  BUTLER,  of  Columbia,  has  issued  a  plea 
to  our  colleges  to  set  before  their  pupils  the  ideal  of 
“the  international  mind."  This  ideal  he  finds  necessary 
to  the  harmonious  progress  of  the  world  “in  cooperation  and  in 
peace."  His  words  tire  taken  by  some  as  h  plea  for  the  end  of  the 
spirit  of  nationalism,  tho  this  deduction  is  elsewhere  regarded  as 
fon*cd.  In  his  annual  rejuirt  to  the  trustees.  Dr.  Butler  returns 
to  a  theme  that  he  has  previously  treated: 

“The  great  war  which  is  devastating  Europe  has  taught 
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millions  of  men  who  have  never  before  given  thought  to  the 
subject  how  interdependent  the  various  nations  of  the  earth 
really  an*.  These  international  relations  an*  only  in  part 
diplomatic,  political,  and  legal;  they  an*  in  far  larger  pari 
••conomic.  social,  ethical,  and  intellectual.  In  seeking  out  the 
facts  which  illustrate  these  interrelations  and  interdependencies, 
and  in  interpreting  them,  there  is  a  new  and  hitherto  little  used 
field  of  instruction  which  is  just  now  of  peculiar  interest  and 
value  to  the  American.  If  the  world  is  to  progress  in  harmony, 
in  cooperation,  and  in  peace,  the  leaders  of  opinion  throughout 
the  world  must  possess  tho  international  mind.  They  must  not 
sec  an  enemy  in  every  neighbor,  but  rather  a  friend  and  a  helper 
in  a  common  cause.  To  bring  this  about  implies  a  long  and 
probably  slow  process  of  moral  eduealion.  However  long  and 
however  slow  the  process  may  prove  to  be,  a  I  s-gi  lining  must  be 
made,  and  Columhia  has  recently  made  this  beginning  def¬ 
initely  ami  earnestly,  and  its  efforts  have  met  with  a  cordial  re- 
sponae.  The  international  aspect  of  every  great  question  which 
arises  should  be  fairly  and  fully  presented,  and  stress  should 
constantly  1m*  laid  upon  the  world’s  progress  in  interdependence.” 

There  is  nothing  in  these  words,  thinks  the  New  York  Err  mug 
Sun,  to  sustain  the  interpretation  of  some  newspapers  that  Dr. 
Butler  pleads  for  the  end  of  nationalism — "  other  than  bumptious, 
ingrowing  nationalism — for  the  urging  of  wider  international 
amity  d(M*s  not  presuppose  that  one  should”: 

"There  is  a  pUu*e  in  the  world  for  nationalism  of  the  wholesome 
type  which  stimulates  civilizations  to  excel,  and  the  broadening 
of  a  people's  mind  and  sympathies  to  the  point  of  interracial  con¬ 
geniality  doe*  not  mean  that  its  truer  benefits  must  Im*  forfeited 
any  more  than  one  may  argue  that  the  family  is  inimical  to  Re¬ 
state.  Sparta,  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  broke  und*  r 
this  latter  fallacy,  leaving  no  commensurate  virtues.  Blood  rn. 
still  be  thicker  than  water  without  being  thicker  than  mind. 
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NEVER  BEFORE,  tho  he  has  preached  in  some  large 
churches,  had  Mr.  S.  Le  verm  ore,  of  the  London  Open- 
Air  Mission,  preached  in  one  like  the  mighty  “open-air 
church"  at  Folkestone,  with  its  gnat  throng  of  Belgian  and 
French  refugees,  “a  liberal  sprinkling  of  the  military,  and  always 
a  crowd  of  English — excited  and  curious."  It  might  have  been 


Dieppe  or  Boulogne  rather  than  an  English  seaport  town,  Mr. 
Levermore  says  in  telling  some  incidents  of  his  work  in  The 
Canadian  Churchman  (Toronto).  "I  heard  the  resonant 
accents  of  the  French  tongue  on  every  hand.  .  .  .  My  satchel 
was  tilled  with  French  Gospels  and  Testaments;  a  white  band 
upon  rny  sleeve  bore  the  words.  'La  Mixtion  rn  PUin-Air,  !!> 
John  Street,  Ixindret,  H".  C.,'  and  I  became  the  center  of  attrac¬ 
tion  for  the  Gauls,  who  straightway  appropriated  me  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  themselves."  He  tells  of  one  Sunday  which  “was  a 
gnat  day": 

“Out  on  the  quay,  at  9:30,  the  way  was  divinely  opened  for  a 
really  good  meeting.  Those  good  old  standbys,  ‘Rock  of  Ages' 
and  ' Jcsu,  Lover  of  My  Soul,’  were  sung,  first  in  French,  then 
in  English,  and  the  people  pn«t  around.  One  sober-looking 
French  sailor  was  deeply  affected,  crying  aloud  in  French.  'Ah, 
monsieur,  we  can  not  do  without  God  now!’  It  was  a  spiritual 
movement.  The  people  prest  closer  and  closer. 

“  Later  on.  when  surely  not  fewer  than  a  thousand  persons. 
French  and  English,  were  awaiting  a  cross-channel  boat,  wo 
mixed  with  the  people,  talking  and  distributing,  and  the  Gok|m-Is 
were,  in  most  cases,  received  with  gratitude.  Suddenly  1 
'irike  up.  'How  Sweet  the  Name  of  Jesus  Sounds.’  There  is  a 
r'*  li  and  we  have  got  the  crowd.  Then  I  talk  to  them  in  an 
r'ual  wav — stories  of  our  late  beloved  Queen  Victoria,  tales 
the  battle-field,  stories  of  mv  Gospel  travels,  all  pointing  a 


Gospel  truth.  The  soldiers  form  a  strong  body-guard  in  the 
inner  circle.  Suddenly,  a  motor-horn  is  sounded.  There  is  a 
cry,  *A  wounded  soldier’;  but  the  car  has  already  passed  out  of 
sight  and  tho  crowd  rushes  hack.  I  strike  up,  'Safe  in  the 
Arms  of  Jesus.'  The  soldiers  and  the  dense  crowd  take  up  the 
chorus,  until  the  sound  rolls  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  The 
effect  was  electrifying.  Then  cornea  more  speaking,  with  much 

help  from  the  blessed  Holy  Spirit,  as  we 
explain,  with  text  and  with  illustration, 
what  it  means  to  believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 

In  the  evening  there  is  a  big  central 
meeting,  under  other  auspices,  in  which 
the  writer  takes  part.  Here  “wo  have 
the  help  of  u  French  refugee,  and  there 
follow  earnest  address**,  interspers'd  w  ith 
hymns,  now  in  French,  and  then  in  En¬ 
glish.  It  was  a  time  of  real  power  and 
blessing."  But  by  no  means  all  tho  Goa- 
pel  work  is  done  in  meetings  or  by  preach¬ 
ing — “for  the  nonce,  the  evangelist  must 
lie  Jack  of  all  trades.  *  ’  For  instanc-e : 

“Here  is  a  party  struggling  with  an 
English  newspaper.  Over  there  in  the 
little  Belgian  town  an*  loved  and  dear 
ones,  and  these  Jieople  have  heard  that 
the  Germans  an*  then*.  Their  distress  is 
pitiable;  one  of  the  women  is  w«*cping  bit¬ 
terly.  ‘  l’ermettez-moi,’  cries  the  evange¬ 
list.  He  translates.  The  tidings  are  good, 
and  smiles  take  the  place  of  tears.  Nnt- 
u rally,  the  transition  from  temporal  to 
spiritual  things  is  easy.  Sometimes  it  is 
a  lesson  in  English  for  a  crowd  of  Bel¬ 
gians,  then  a  lesson  in  Fn*nch  for  the 
English,  with  the  Gospel  for  grammar, 

dictionary,  and  vocabulary . 

“A  sporting  lady  accosts  me  w'ith:  *A 
thousand  pardons,  monsieur,  but  my 
sister  and  I  have  a  bet  on  as  to  whether 
you  an*  French  or  Belgian.’  ‘Well, 
mademoiselle,  if  you  will  promise  me  faith¬ 
fully  to  n*ad  this  Gotqiel  throughout,  I  will  tell  you.’  ’Agreed, 
monsieur.’  ’Good;  theu  I’m  neither  French  nor  Belgian;  I’m 
English.’  ’Then  the  bet  is  off,’  she  cries,  ‘but  I’ll  read  the 
book  all  the  same.’ 

"Certainly,  1  never  had  such  a  grand  opportunity  for  reaching 
the  English  aristocracy.  Curiosity,  and  a  desire  to  exploit  their 
know  ledge  of  French  opened  the  door  again  and  again  for  a  word 
in  season,  and  a  gift  of  Gospel  literature.  A  social  toa  for  the 
n*fugees  gave  me  a  most  gracious  opportunity  to  speak,  from 
Psalm  xlvi,  of  ‘Dieu,  noire  refuge,  uotre  force,  et  notre  seeours 
dans  h«s  df tresses,  et  fort  ais6  h  trouver’  (very  easy  to  find) 
version  Ostervald. 

“During  the  long  waiting  for  the  boats  I  approached,  saying. 
’It  is  often  more  painful  to  wait  than  to  suffer.’  ‘Vous  aver, 
raison,’  they  cry.  Then  I  say,  ‘We  have  a  little  hymn  in 
English  that  is  often  a  great  comfort  to  me.’  Translating  it 
into  French,  1  Isgun  to  sing,  tho  people  gather,  and  the  rest 
is  easy.  Preaching,  conversing,  singing,  translating,  writing 
letters,  and  even  giving  lesaons  in  French  and  English,  all  pave 
the  wav  for  ‘the  one  thing  needful.’ 

“One  Belgian  attracts  a  crowd  by  his  vehemence,  as  he  tells 
me  the  old  story  of  priestly  rapacity,  concluding  with,  ’Lot  them 
come  to  England,  and  learn  how  these  Protestants  love  us,  and 
give  their  money  anil  their  time  to  do  us  good.*  A  short,  earnest 
talk  on  the  glorious  Gos|h1  of  the  grace  of  God  naturally  follows. 

“’Here  is  my  penny,’  says  a  Flemish  woman,  os  she  receives  a 
Gospel.  I  explain  that  the  Gospel  is  without  money  and  with¬ 
out  price*.  'How  can  that  be?’  she  queries  iu  amazement.  The 
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people  (Hither  ami  th«*  opportunity  i*  seized  for  a  talk  on  Isaiah 
lv.  1,  and  Rom.  iv,  5.  Who  shall  estimate  the  results.  under 
God.  of  these  talks  and  silent  messengers? 

•'Surely,  in  view  of  this  unique  and  strange  opportunity  one 
can  only  join  with  Amos,  in  adoring  worship  of  the  Eternal  God. 
who  ‘turneth  the  shadow  of  doath  into  the  light  of  the  morning."* 


THE  COMMON  MAN  S  RELIGIOUS  VALUE 

N  RELIGION,  as  in  many  otlnr  things,  contends  the  «*litor 
of  The  Living  Church,  the  "highbrow”  is  no  more  likely 
to  think  straight  than  is  his  friend  who  has  less  pretensions 
to  culture.  "Mrs.  Cassidy  may  hanker  after  the  Holy  Jumper* 
in  the  hack  street;  hut  Mrs.  de  Puvster  probably  dallies  with 
mahatmas  at  the  Century  Club.”  In  fad,  declan*  the  editor 
of  the  Milwaukee  Episcopalian  weekly,  the  man  of  culture  is 
the  more  likely  to  run  after  strange  religions  and  strange  sects, 
because  they  "bring  him  the  pleasant  sense  of  perceiving  some¬ 
thing  which  would  pass  by  the  average  man  unnoticed.”  The 
trouble,  according  to  this  authority,  lies  in  the  persistence  of 
an  unchristian  intellectual  snobbery  even  within  the  doors  of 
Christ’s  Church.  We  now  concede  that  nil  human  being*  have 
souls.  But  if  we  conrede  that  all  have  minds,  the  eonecftsion  is 
made  grudgingly,  with  the  impression  pretty  well  defined  "that 
the  apparatus  of  thought  is  U>*‘  human  brain  plus  a  certain 
amount  of  cultivation.”  And  after  all.  "it  is  not  much  to  grant 
a  motor-man  a  soul  if  you  deny  him  a  mind." 

In  matters  of  politics  this  point  of  view  is  evidenced  by  the 
demand  for  an  educational  test  for  voting,  by  “the  tendency 
to  ignore  the  plain  man  on  the  ground  that  what  mind  he  has 
had  better  be  employed  in  feeding  cylinder  presses  and  'wiping 
joints’  than  functioning  stumblingly  upon  matter*  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Let  hirn  leave  these  things  to  his  ‘betters.'”  But  "the 
degree  to  which  this  thing  has  made  way  in  religious  matters  is 
very  much  greater.”  And.  worse  yet, 

"Its  harm,  oddly  enough  ami  quite  conversely,  is  not  to  the  so- 
called  inferior  class,  but  to  the  superior.  That  is  to  say,  the 
people  who.  by  reason  of  what  is  called  education,  assume  that 
the  uneducated  never  entertain  opinions  of  value  upon  religious 
matters,  thereby  cut  themselves  off  from  the  enormous  weight 
of  conviction  and  belief  among  persons  whose  thinking  is  not 
scientifically  formulated,  not  validly  logical,  and  vet  is  thor¬ 
oughly  wholcaome  and  sane  and  salutary.  It  might  be  a 
balance-wheel  for  persons  with  whom  education  ha*  led  only  to 
irresponsibility  and  vagary.  But.  unfortunately,  it  ha*  Ix-cn 
discount**!  already  on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  clumsy  product  of 
unskilled  intellects." 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  education,  now  "too  cheap  and  general 
to  be  the  peeulium  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,”  hut  of  that 
“culture”  to  which  there  is  but  one  road — the  road  of  leisure, 
“  shaded  by  social  and  financial  pmUs-tion  and  peace  and  lighted 
by  taste.”  With  this  explanation,  the  writer  continues: 

"In  any  day  or  time,  culture,  genuine  or  alleged,  can  only  he 
the  privilege  of  the  few.  and  the  things  that  are  common  to  all 
men  are  of  more  importance  than  the  things  peculiar  to  the  few. 

“And  if  then-  Ik-  such  a  thing  as  orthodoxy,  it  must  l»e  a  thing 
appreciable  to  every  man  who  is  not  subnormal.  It  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  the  value  of  religious  judgment  should  depend  upon 
the  ability  to  distinguish  between  (’orot  and  Tintoretto.  The 
Incarnation,  the  Atonement,  the  Sacraments,  a  teaching  au¬ 
thority.  these  things  must  be.  if  they  have  any  reality,  within 
the  scope  of  the  average  intellect.  Experts  may  be  needed  to 
state  as  a  formula  this  technicality  or  that;  but  a  religion  whose 
theory  is  revealed  and  whose  events  an-  historic,  which  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  a  Baby,  a  gallows,  and  a  brotherhood,  that  re¬ 
news  its  vigor  and  loyalty  hv  joining  in  a  sacred  feast,  is  designed 
to  be  dealt  with  and  handled  by  the  common  man.  What  he 
thinks  about  it,  and  the  degree  to  which  it  influences  him.  can 
never  be  a  negligible  quantity  in  general  religious  consciousness 
without  grave  peril  to  general  religious  consciousness.  If  God 
has  given  an  orthodoxy  ho  has  given  it  to  the  ordinary  man, 
with  the  supplementary  arrangement  that  it  may  not  be  quit© 
out  of  reach  of  the  exceptional  man.  If  religion  is  an  accom¬ 


plishment.  like  the  French  language,  it  is  of  no  consequence  to 
the  illuminaii  what  truck-drivers  may  think  of  it.  But  religion 
is  not  an  a^-omplishment,  but  a  staple  article.  Plain  people 
not  only  must  have  it.  but  they  actually  get  it  and  us©  it.  There 
an*  a  great  many  more  plain  people  than  any  other  sort,  and 
consequently  the  question  of  where  they  get  religion  and  what 
they  do  with  it  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  reception  of 
religion  by  any  other  class.  The*  importation  of  an  inferior 
vintage  of  Burgundy  is  a  hardship  for  a  few  well-trained  palates; 
but  an  accident  to  the  water-works  affects  every  one  alike.” 

Now  cultun-.  The  Living  Church's  editor  would  point  out, 
doesn't  keep  a  man  from  “intellectual  Wanderlust" — 

"The  uneultun*d  may  read  The  Police  Gazette;  but  then  the 
cultured  may  read  The  Philistine.  Mrs.  Cassidy  may  hanker 
after  the  Holy  Jumpers  in  the  back  street ;  but  Mrs.  de  Puysler 
probably  daliiea  with  mahatmas  at  the  Century  Club.  And, 
after  ali.  it  is  no  flatter  to  sav  in  a  bar-room.  'All  these  hero 
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priests  are  grafters,’  than  to  say  over  the  tea-table,  ‘The  religion 
of  Calabrian  peasants  is  wholly  superstitious  fear.’  What  is 
called  culture  does  not  prevent  people  from  coquetting  with 
groundless  and  half-baked  philosophies,  nor  from  making  silly 
generalizations.  Charlatanism  seems  to  flourish  quit©  as  well 
among  the  cultured  as  among  the  vulgar,  and  clever  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  minds  sway  both  classes,  whether  or  not  they  are 
ealled  demagogs.  It  is  self-will  and  conceit  that  make  men  tho 
prey  of  whatever  and  whoever  catches  them  first,  and  those 
vices  seem  to  grow  healthily  in  cultivated  and  fallow  soil  alike. 

"The  nature  and  general  ground-work  of  latter-day  religions 
and  cults  are  very  plainly  tho  supply  mee'ing  the  demand  and 
tho  garment  cut  according  to  the  cloth.  They  appeal  to  tho 
‘highbrow’  for  whom  they  ore  designed.  It  is  only  lie  who  will 
find  a  religion  on  tho  'high  plane'  where  he  dwells,  instead  of 
following  the  immemorial  custom  of  his  kind  in  catching  his 
religion  in  tho  abyss  and  letting  it  lead  him  upward.  Wholesome 
religion  humbles  a  man  first  and  then  exalts  him.  The  cul¬ 
tured  is  already  exalted,  and  his  religion  must  conic  to  meet 
him  walking  on  stilts.  It  must  bring  him  the  pleasant  sense  of 
perceiving  something  which  would  pass  by  the  average  man 
unnoticed.  Instead  of  saving  him  from  a  sinful  world,  it  must 
make  him  comfortable  in  an  ignorant  world  where  he  feels  iso¬ 
lated.  And.  naturally,  while  some  one  is  inventing  him  a 
religion,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  include  those  details  which  will 
make  him  glad  that  he  knows  the  names  of  Emerson's  essays 
and  wrhat  Millet  preferred  to  have  done  with  the  double  T  in  his 
name.  A  great  many  expensive  temples  would  not  have  been 
built  had  it  been  required  that  the  theories  on  which  they  aro 
founded  must  be  discust  only  in  laundries  and  rolling-rr.ills." 
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RUSSIA'S  DELIGHT  IN  SOBRIETY 

RUSSIA  has  boon  *>bir  for  the  briof  jK»riod  of  the  *ar, 
and  her  criminal  statistic;  a'rwulv  show  the  wisdom  of 
*  the  Tzar**  notion  in  banishing  vodka  from  the  land.  In 
t  hirty-t  linx*  preesnei*  of  Mcwow  for  the  fir*t  half-year  of  1014 
there  was  an  nveragi*  of  KMS  criminal  <*as4*s  a  month,  while  for 
the  first  “xoImt"  month  there  wiw  only  inti.  (’rime  was  thus 
red  wed  54.7  p«*r  rent.,  .say*  the  Ru**kiyn  \'yrdnma*ti  Mos<*owi, 
am!  the  d*en,as4»  was  almost  as  gn*at  in  M<n*ov  county.  In 
four  district*  for  the  first  half-year  of  1914  there  was  an  average 
of  UM)  eas4*s  monthly,  while  for  the  soU*r  month  only  IM.  “This 
is  particularly  significant, M  it  is  ohrfrrvrd,  "sino*  the  pmhibi- 
lion  of  the  sah'  of  alcoholic  drinks  in  the  country  districts  is 
not  as  effective  a-*  in  the  <-apital  in  view  of  the  *»«Tct  traffic  in 
liquor.”N  Tho  vodka  has  U*cn  one  of  Russia's  worst  srourKtts, 
the  profits  from  it-*  *ab*  ron*titutwf  k  large  item  in  the  Empire's 
budget,  liquor  lading  a  government  monopoly.  We  gave  some 
account  ris-entl\  of  Russia'**  action  in  conniption  with  that  of 
others  of  the  warring  nations  in  respeet  to  » ht-  sale  and  drinking  of 
alcohol.  Of  the  result*  already  observable,  Mr.  M.  Menshikov 
s|M*aks  in  tin*  A*orv#gr  Vnmya  (IVtmgnulj: 

“The  exfMTiment  of  t lit*  Inst  few  week*  bus  shown  that  if  the 
treasury  Io*m*s  •minething  because  of  the  ceasing  of  drunkenness, 
the  people  gam  enormous  and  priceless  advantages.  .  .  .  From 
all  sides  come  telegrams  and  letters  describing  the  wonderful 
ranflfonnatinn  of  the  lib*  of  the  people,  the  extreme*  d«s-rease  of 
crime.  Detention  houses  and  jails,  police  courts  and  offiees  of 
examining  mag  strata  an*  empty.  Hooliganism  in  some 
l<N*alit:es  di*np|M*un*d  entirely,  sins*  begging  has  been  mn- 
sulcrably  nduml  <’ities  and  vi.tages  have  assumed  a  quiet 
appearand*.  .  .  .  Temperance  hn*  infu  ed  modesty  and  serious 
dignity  into  the  eonduc  «>f  the  people.  If  we  an*  now  more  or 
less  certain  of  tin*  outcome  of  the  war.  w*e  owe*  it  first  of  all  to 
the  exivllent  order  with  which  the  mobilization  has  been  com¬ 
plete.  This  ord  *r  would  not  have  prevailed  had  the  liquor- 
shops  Urn  open.  Recall  to  mind  how  in  the  Manchurian  War 
the  reservists  were  eallcd  to  the  colors:  their  march  was  ac- 
eorupanied  by  the  destruction  of  villages,  railroad  stations,  and 
«*\cn  towns,  ami  it  was  necessary  to  subdue  the  rioters  by  armed 
force . 

“Whatever  max  Is*  the  i*iid  of  the  pn*si*rit  war  with  the 
Germans.  we  must  Is*  eternally  grateful  to  it  for  the  first  ex¬ 
tensive  experiment  in  public  temperance.  It  is  true  that  the 
t tovcriimciir*  light  against  drunkenness  was  decided  upon  long 
Is'fore  the  war.  but  owing  to  comprehensible  caution  ue  began 
with  compromises  and  half-measuri*.  .  .  .  The  war  comptdled 

u*  to  act  more  n-Milutcly . early  as  two  u<*ek*  after  the 

closing  of  the  wine-shops  Russia  felt  as  if  resurrected.  .  .  .  All 
saw  tliat  perf«*ci  temperance  was  jnissible,  that  it  was  easily 

attainable,  that  vodka  was  not  a  nmwnty  to  any  one . 

’  Then*  is  great  hope  that  if  tin*  experiment  in  involuntary 
tcni|>eraiiee  continue*  a*  successfully  a^  in  tin*  post  months  the 
(loveruim  nt  authorities  may  gather  sufficient  <*ourage  to  put  an 
end  to  this  inveterate  public  evil.  Ob,  what  a  gnat,  saving 
dct«d  that  would  la*!  It  would  la*  more  than  throwing  off  th«* 
Tatar  yoke  or  the  abolition  of  serfdom;  it  would  be  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  devil’s  power  over  Russia.  .  .  .  We  do  not  yet 
know  what  the  Russian  nation  is  as  a  sober  nation.  .  .  .  From 
times  immemorial  has  alcohol  bwn  poisoning  our  blood.  What 
will  our  future  In*,  then,  if  our  Government  shall  undertake  the 
pious  feat  and  actually  sober  the  people?  To  lift  an  enormous 
populace  from  the  abyss  of  drunkenness  i*  not  very  easy.  How- 
ever,  the  jaiwer  of  God  is  immeasurable.  This  power  has 
already  been  rcv«*aleil  in  the  fact  that  the  people  themselves 
wdcotne  temperance.  They  themselves  demand  the*  checking 
of  drunkenness  and  impose*  ujmui  themselves  the  temporary 
burden  of  all  privations.  .  .  .  Truly,  no  sermon,  even  apostolic, 
cwiiiid  turn  our  people  toward  piety  a*  much  a*  temperance.  No 
education,  no  authority,  could  revive  the  nobility  and  the  gn  at- 
IM***  of  the  national  spirit  to  such  an  extent  a*  temperance.” 

The  sam»*  journal  speak*  editoriulh  of  the  benefits  observed; 

MThe  sfoppagi*  of  the  sale  of  strong  drink*  was  at  first  under¬ 
taken  for  the  time  of  mobilization.  This  measure,  however,  has 
pr»aliic*ci!  « entirely  unforeseen  result*  the  possibility  of  total 
tern|H*ranei*.  The  voice  of  all  has  bean  raised  in  favor  of  ex¬ 
uding  flic  |*-nod  of  temperance,  and  now  this  popular  wish  ha- 


been  granted.  The  Emperor  ha*  issued  the  order  to  stop  the 
sale  of  aicoho  ic  drink*  for  the  time  of  tho  war. 

“The  beneficent  results  of  this  measure  an*  innumerable.  In 
the  expectation  of  a  final  victory  over  the  external  enemy  the 
Russian  people  will  conquer  a  not  less  merciless  internal  enemy 
which  has  hindered  our  material  and  spiritual  prosperity  not  less 
than  the  Germans.  The  good  habit  of  temperanw  will  become 
fixt  during  the  war.  and  Russia,  at  the  end  of  her  external  trial-, 
will  resume  her  internal  work  with  a  resoluteness  of  which  it  was 
possible  only  to  dream  before." 


THE  POPES  WAR  ENCYCLICAL 

WHATEVER  THE  COURSE  and  final  settlement  of 
the  war.  tin-  position  of  the  Catholic  Church  ha*  bi*«*ii 
demonstrated  in  the  Pope',  recent  encyclical.  **N«» 
critic  in  the  world  can  misunderstand  it,”  says  the  Brook  I  \  n 
Vagit,  which  think*.  considering  the  faith  of  many  of  the  cum* 
hatunts.  that  it  is  well  the  Encyclical  was  issued.  In  it  an 
enumerated  four  chief  causes  of  war  and  bloodshed :  Ijwk  of 
mutual  ami  sincere  love  aimmK  men;  contempt  of  uutliorilv  ; 
injustice  on  the  part  of  one  class  of  people  against  another;  ami 
the  consideration  of  material  welfare  u*  the  sole  object  of  human 
activity.  Analyzing  these  causes,  The  Hugh'  ulwrvHt: 

"The  Pope  knows,  of  course.  that  it  is  ol**dicnec  to  temporal 
authority  that  makes  men  tight.  By  ‘contempt  of  authority'  ho 
menus  the  denial  of  a  divine  standard  of  morals  und  conduct. 
That  lack  of  love  and  social  injustice  exi**t  and  have  their  effect 
on  the  minds  of  all  men  can  not  lie  denied.  But  the  fourth 
cause  stated,  in  a  sense,  includes  all  others.  If  material  welfare 
were  the  sole  object  of  human  activity,  then  tiermany  might 
well  think,  as  she  does,  that  her  vast  army  should  he  used  Ht 
the  psychological  moment  to  make  safe  her  trade  predomin&nec, 
and  England  might  well  think  that  she  should  seize  the  psycho- 
logical  moment  to  «-nish  the  trade  of  Germany.  The  Pope  is 
right.  Our  ideals  are  defective.  And  from  defective  idmls  all 
evils  spring.” 

Viewing  the  secret  nwit  «»f  all  evil  a.s  that  which  looks  upou 
material  good  us  the  only  objivt  of  life,  the  Pope  says  that  “the 
only  way  to  bring  nltout  a  better  condition  of  affairs  und  peace 
is  to  extirpate  this  view"  a  "noteworthy  and  impressive" 
passage,  the  New  York  A* mm  «»I»s.tvcs,  tho  asking: 

"While  Catholics  ami  Pn)t«*stants  are  praying  to  God.  the 
G«kI  of  Sabaoth.  for  the  success  of  their  nation  in  this  war. 
is  not  their  material  good  the  object  of  the  prayers  of  most  of 
them?  A  great  commerce,  wealth,  power.  <*olonies,  the  best 
armies  and  navies,  the  biggest  guns,  national  material  preponder¬ 
ant*  is  the  aim  before  and  behind  the  conflict.  Patriotism, 
national  defense,  all  the  noble  sen' imentalit ics  Imuud  up  inex- 
trieahlv  with  the  cause  of  the  great  nations  concerned  -the  ease 
of  Belgium  is.  of  course,  far  difTeretit  -  arc  the  houornbh*  and 
mostly  unconscious  pretexts  of  material  ends. 

"But  how  shall  national  ambitions  la*  dissoeiali*d  frum  na¬ 
tional  character?  'Christian  humility*  is  very  well  for  the  next 
world  or  in  an  individual  preparation  for  it,  hut  it  has  no  for»*v 
against  national  pride.  The  natural,  if  said,  fact  is  that  to  covet, 
to  rob,  to  kill,  forbidden  to  the  individual,  are  the  duties,  or 
n*gard«*d.  of  the  colhs-tive  people.  The  passionate  enthusiasm 
of  millions  of  ‘Christians'  is  to  break  the  commandments  of  the 
hilt)  they  worship,  and  history  and  poetry,  the  admiration  of 
men  and  the  love  of  women,  follow  as  heroic  those  who  from  tho 
strict  Christian  point  of  view  are  transgressors.  They  would  bo 
had  citizens  if  they  were  not  had  Christians.  The  charge  of 
ineivistn  brought  by  the  Homans  against  the  early  Christiana 
must  have  Ih-oii  true,  in  so  far  as  these  were  true  to  the  high  cal 
Christian  ideals. 

"Modern  States  an*  more  ‘pagan*  than  Home,  which  had  its 
gods  and  ritual,  supposed  to  be  useful  to  the  Kepuhlir  or  tho 
Empire.  Their  aim  is  power.  The  religion  of  their  subject*  is 
hut  another  sanction  of  national  patriotism,  which  is  often  but 
an  exaltation  of  the  desire  for  power. 

“All  this  is  nothing  to  the  reproaeh  of  Christianity,  whose  leas 
than  two  thousand  years  an*  but  a  moment  in  the  secular  span 
of  the  world.  Men  arc  men.  with  divided  duties.  The  self- 
saeriflee  to  encounter  death  which  they  display  so  constantly, 
the  uncomplaining,  unselfish  ardor  with  which  they  give  then  - 
selves  for  their  country,  right  or  wrong,  have  much  of  the  martyr 
spirit  of  essential  Christianity." 
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Ablwl,  Willis  J.  The  stof)  at  Our  Army,  f«*r  [ 
Voting  imrrlramt.  From  <  olonUI  Dsy«  to  the 
Frr»e«t  Time.  Num»roui  Illustration*.  Pp.  HS7.  ] 
New  York:  Dodd,  MmiI  *  Co.  $2  net. 

One  would  think  thtit  t hi**  win  actually  a 
story  of  «»nr  Army;  instead,  it  deals  with  the 
•Tueial  periods  in  American  history.  What 
we  would  expect  to  find  iu  a  book  with  sueh 
a  title  would  lie  a  description  of  the  make¬ 
up  of  the  actual  armies  of  the  I'nited 
States  in  the  different  struggle*  mnfront- 
inf?  the  nation;  not  such  a  detailed  -  tho 
none  the  lest*  enjoyable  -account  of  battles 
and  maneuvers  as  Mr.  Abbot  offers. 
The  tmo k  is  an  entertaining  record  of  the 
Revolution,  the  War  of  IM'J,  and  of  the 
Tivil  War.  By  the  time  the  reader  reaches 
the  Spanish- American  War.  he  is  ut  a  loss 
to  find  out  what  an-  the  specific  ex-  | 
i-dlcneies  or  defects  of  the  Army  that  an* 
hinted  at  here  and  then*.  Mr.  Abbot  is 
in  favor  of  a  larger  standing  army.  He 
writes  entertainingly  ami  has  evident 
knowledge  of  and  familiarity  with  Ameri¬ 
can  history.  His  hook  should  find  cordial 
n  aders.  Especially  in  our  schools  should  it 
'Upplement  the  dry-as-dust  accounts. 

Baker,  Etta  Anthony.  PalriiiountS  Uuartcttr. 

Fp.  3&|.  Boston:  Little,  lirown  St  Co.  $1.30  wt 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  wo 
detect  a  lack  of  inventiveness  on  the  part 
of  Mrs.  Baker,  all  the  ttion*  to  lx*  regretted 
since  we  have  confidence  iu  her  narrative  i 
ability.  We  would  jiulg»*  that  this  abat*- 
ment  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Kiiirmount  (Quartette  an*  too  nice  a  set  of 
girls  to  wear  their  welcome  out  in  an  end¬ 
less  “series'*  set.  The  present  volume  is 
marked  by  a  conscious  attempt  for  effect  , 
in  each  chapter,  and  even  if  the  incidents  | 
are  not  repeated  from  other  volumes,  they  i 
ire  as  reminiscent  as  to  suggest  sameness. 
The  girls  ore  just  u»  healthy  as  ever,  arid 
Kairmount  just  as  jovial.  But  we  would 
-uggest  to  the  author,  now  that  her  girls 
are  more  than  on  the  border  of  romance,  to 
urn  her  talents  in  other  channels  of 
iction.  The  rareness  of  “Little  Women" 

>  due  to  the  reticence  of  Miss  Alrott,  who  I 
ived  before  the  fashion  of  these  literary 
•lays.  l^*t.  Mrs.  Bak«T  emulate  tin-  creator 
•if  Jo,  Meg.  Amy.  and  Beth.  Her  Faimiount 
Vuartette  are  no  unworthy  successors,  even 
tho  they  have  been  overworked. 

flanks.  Helen  Ward.  The  Boy*'  Motley;  or.  The 
Rl«e  of  the  Dulrh  Republic.  Svo.  Pp.  277.  New 

York:  Frederick  A.  Stoke*  Company.  $2  net. 

What  Mias  Banks  has  done  is  to  follow 
Motley,  as  she  remembers  "The  Dutch 
Republic,”  anil  to  give  young  readers  some 
idea  of  the  sturdy  struggle  for  freedom  that 
went,  on  in  the  little  country  with  its  dikes 
by  the  sea.  Each  chapter  is  treated  as  a 
-t.»ry  in  itself,  and  a  east  of  characters  is 
given  before  each  division,  as  tho  it  were  a 
-eparate  play.  But  tho  simplifying  the 
manner  of  narration.  Miss  Banks  ha*  given 
:il I  the  necessary  historical  detail  which  is 
o»nnected  with  the  patriotism  of  the  Dutch 
un  land  and  on  sea.  The  color-plates  are 
splendidly  illustrative. 

BonitHIf,  JfMf,  and  DrFoml,  Marian  i  Selected 
IJCtle  Women  Letter*  from  the  Home  of 

Ucott.  Pp-  Containing  facsimiles  of  original  | 

Boston:  Little,  Bro*m  Jt  Co.  $1.25  n#* 

This  book  is  not  primarily  intended  for  | 


young  readers,  but  with  its  title,  lovers  of  1 
Mbs  Alcotl-  -of  all  ages  —  will  want  to  I 
know  about  the  real  March  family.  What  I 
then*  is  of  charm  nlxuit  the  lwx>k  is  due  to 
tin*  original  source*  rather  than  to  the  | 
way  in  which  the  *oun*es  an*  handled.  ; 
The  pietun*  of  Mr.  Alcott  is  that  of  a  hard 
und  difficult  saint;  then1  is  no  humani/.ing 
value  to  tlx*  portrait.  The  sketch  of  Mrs 
Aleut t  is  softer  and  near»*r  the  Marm«*c 
concept  ion;  while  the  quotations  from  the 
children's  diaries  and  letters  simply  whet 
the  appetite  for  more.  Mrs.  Cheney  gave 
u*  the  real  spirit  in  the  "Life  and  Letters." 
The  pn-sent  author**  tried  hard  to  Bpread  a 
false  sweetness  and  light  into  a  household 
where  the  sweetness  and  light  were  real  and 
t  rue. 

Brain*,  Shell*  I..  PWunl  Sorprtin.  A  novel 

irture- book  with  xttnra.  Pp.  18.  New  York:  E.  P. 

»uUou.  $2. 

An  expensive  little  oblong  book  for  little 
readers.  The  verses  an*  not  as  good  as 
Stevenson’s  "The  world  is  so  full  of  a 
number  of  things.”  but  they  accompany 
the  pictun's  satisfactorily.  The  mechani¬ 
cal  novelty  of  the  pietun*s,  however,  will 
delight  the  juvenile  eye  of  four  years. 
With  tiny  fingers,  take  hold  of  the  bit  of 
ribbon  that  sticks  out  of  each  circle,  and 
give  it  a  pull.  The  scenes  change,  and 
there  is  much  jollity  to  enjoy,  many  stories 
to  be  told.  We  can't  say  much  about  the 
art  part  of  the  illustrations,  but  there  is  no 
gainsaying  tho  pleasurable  feelings  the 
nursery  will  have  uv«*r  the  theatrical  change 
of  scent*. 

Bruoku,  Noth,  The  Boy  Emigrant*.  Pp.  3«l. 
Illustration*  by  H.  J.  Dunn.  N*w  York;  Chari** 
Scrkbntr'i  Son*.  >2  art. 

This  hook  is  nearly  fifty  years  old.  yet 
in  its  sumptuous  form  of  the  present  it 
comes  to  us  with  all  the  freshness  of  some¬ 
thing  written  for  the  real  love  of  adventure, 
and  with  the  real  understanding  of  what 
children  like  and  how  they  like  it  served. 
Our  first  impression  of  this  book  many 
years  ago  was  that  it  was  the  best  "trail" 
story  we  had  ever  read.  To-day,  we  re¬ 
read  it.  and  have  no  cause  to  change  our 
view.  indeed,  what  with  the  deluge  of 
machine-made  tales,  we  are  even  more 
confident  that  here  is  the  true  spirit  of 
adventure,  permanent  in  its  narrative 
shape,  because  the  author  has  felt  his 
material,  has  dwelt  with  his  characters, 
and  through  his  art  has  made  condition  and 
personality  live.  The  long  trip  of  a  group 
of  boys  crossing  the  continent  on  their 
gold-hunting  expedition  does  not  consist  of 
mere  incident  joined  to  incident.  Mr. 
Brooks  touch***  upon  those  infinite  details 
which  go  toward  making  things  real,  not 
wooden;  warm,  not  unmoving.  There  is 
excitement,  but  the  stirring  situations  arise 
naturally,  and  nothing  seems  to  be  forced. 
This  is  really  a  model  of  how  a  liov's  I  took 
should  be  written.  H.  J.  Dunn  has  painted 
splendid  pictures  after  the  fashion  of  N. 
C.  Wyeth.  These  likewise  bring  out  the 
poetry,  action,  and  character  of  tho  story. 
The  end  papers  alone — of  an  emigrant  train 
—  would  grip  the  attention  of  the  young 
reader. 


Brown,  Abbl*  IinirU.  Hong*  of  Sixpence.  Pp. 

216-  12mo.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 

$1.26  net. 

This  is  a  eharming  colh-ction  of  poems, 
unfortunately  of  unequal  value,  technique, 
and  sentiment.  But  all  of  tlu*m  are 
mark'd  by  a  sweet  and  imaginative  ap¬ 
proach  toward  life,  and  a  few  of  them  hint 
that  the  author,  now  and  then,  has  slip! 
in  some  verses  which  express  her  own 
grown-up  thoughts.  A  book  of  verse  in¬ 
evitably  is  judged  by  the  best  example  in 
the  volume,  and  it  is  therefore  unfortunate 
that  the  very  first  poem  should  he  such  a 
poetic  one,  so  fraught  with  a  quality  of  old- 
fashioned  sentiment.  How*  many  of  her 
readers  would  like  to  see  Miss  Brown's 
" narrow  city  stD*ct  that  clambers  with  u 
will!”  Then  the  curtain  is  drawn  and  we 
are  given  some  verses  that  show  how 
sympathetic  the  author  is  with  the  child 
mind.  .Sometimes  there  is  a  conscious 
straining  for  quaintness,  for  novelty.  But 
any  one  who  has  ever  written  jingles,  or 
simple  poems,  will  understand  how  tricky 
some  meters  are,  how  easy  it  is  to  fall  into 
the  conventional  expression.  There  is  a 
little  of  Stevenson  in  "My  Day”;  there's 
real  child  fun  in  "The  Little  Corner  Store”; 
there's  grown-up  tenderness  in  the  "Wee 
Little  Song."  In  the  book  then*  are  some 
"Taller  Poems"  that  bring  out  in  diverse 
ways  the  New  England  spirit  of  the  author. 
Altogether  there  is  much  to  commend  in 
"Songs  of  Sixpence." 

Brawn,  Abbl*  Farwrll.  The  Lurki  Stimr. 

Pp.  219.  IlluRtratcd  by  lteisituU<l  Btrrh.  New  York: 
Trie  Century  Company.  $1.25  net. 

This  is  a  bright  and  interesting  little 
story,  containing  a  mystery,  a  fairy-tale 
element,  and  the  best,  of  endings,  with  a 
romance  thrown  in.  Sara  Crewe  was  not. 
more  miserable  in  the*  beginning  than  the 
heroine  of  this  little  story;  nor  was  she  any 
more  imaginative.  The  little  tenement- 
girl  in  Miss  Brown's  book  stirs  the  heart 
of  a  rich  lady  who  not  only  plays  fairy 
godmother  in  spirit,  but  also  in  actual 
surprises,  and  Maggie,  teeming  over  with 
dreams,  finds  them  all  turning  true 
especially  as  they  apply  to  gardens  and 
fairy  habits.  Then  follows  a  long  fever, 
and  the  fairy  godmother's  can*,  and  in  the 
end,  Mr.  Graham,  the  social  worker  in 
Maggie’s  slums,  arrives  out  in  the  country 
and  appropriately  falls  in  love  with  the 
rich  young  lady,  and  Maggie’s  future, 
between  them,  is  assured.  "The  Lucky 
Stone”  ran  as  a  serial  in  St.  Xichola*;  then* 
is  dainty  suspense  from  chapter  to  chapter 
— just  the  element  children  like. 

Dixon,  Royal.  The  Human  SMf  of  Plant*.  II- 

lUAtrated.  Pp.  201.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stoke* 
Company.  $1.50  net. 

Do  yon  know  anything  alwiut  plants  that 
sleep,  plants  that  walk,  plant*  that  fish 
and  lure?  If  not,  then  thin  new  book  will 
have  a  fascination  for  you.  The  young 
student  of  nature  will  find  "The  Human 
Side  of  Plants"  a  good  handbook  for  his 
investigations,  and  when  hr*  has  read  it. 
when  he  has  practically  verified  the  infor¬ 
mation  therein,  he  will  feel  a  closer  relation 
to  plant  life.  Plant*  can  mimic,  can  fb 
can  rido  on  animals;  they  can  steal,  cat 
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Once  the 
Christmas 
of  Kings — 

Today  the 
Christmas  of 
Millions 

Time  was  when  a  watch  was  the 
royal  gift,  crested  with  jewels  and 
requiring  a  lifetime  of  careful  labor 
to  complete  a  single  mechanism. 

What  of  all  her  rich  possessions 
did  Queen  Hess  handle  and  consult 
so  often  as  the  watch  which  had  been 
Lord  Leicester's  Christmas  offering? 

What  today  does  the  prince  or 
princess  of  the  American  home 
make  so  constant  a  companion  and 
so  trusted  a  guide  as  a  watch? 

What  of  all  things  so  happily  ful¬ 
fills  the  Christmas  thought,  com¬ 
bining  hourly  usefulness  and  beauty 
and  sentiment  and  mystery? 

The  old  masterpiece  valued  at  so 
many  thousands  that  all  but  royalty 
were  excluded  from  possession,  was 
not  worth  as  much  as  a  timekeeper 
as  the  Ingersoll  Dollar  Watch  of 
today. 

A  watch  is  still  the  royal  gift,  yet 
the  giving  of  a  watch,  once  so  rare 
a  privilege  because  of  its  great  cost, 
is  yours  today  for  little  more  than 
the  cost  of  a  pocket  handkerchief. 

So  millions  of  homes  on  Christ¬ 
mas  morning  will  be  happier  because 
of  a  great  American  invention  which 
has  come  to  full  perfection  in  the 
newest  models  of  the  Ingersoll 
Watch. 

No  boy  or  girl,  no  man  or  woman 
can  fail  to  find  some  welcome  use 
for  one  of  the  five  Ingersoll  models. 

Employers  often  buy  them  by  the 
dozen  as  gifts  to  employees,  teach¬ 
ers  for  each  member  of  their  classes. 

Sold  by  60,000  dealers  in  the 
United  States. 

Robt  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro. 

31S  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


entertain,  and  exercise.  They  are  builders, 
they  ran  light  their  own  way,  they  ran 
predict  the  weather,  and  they  ran  go  to 
sleep.  They  are  queer,  sly  things,  tht*e 
plants  disrust  hv  Royal  Dixon,  and  we 
wonder  at  the  similarity  between  them 
and  us  in  so  many  respects.  Photographs 
and  color-plates  are  generously  distributed 
throughout. 

Drayton,  (irarr  ta.  Ttir  Baby  Hrarai  Their 
Wi'hlnK-KlnKv  1’p.  167.  New  York:  The  Ontury 
Company,  $1  ncC 

A  jolly  collection  of  pictures  for  very 
young  youngsters,  ti  lling  of  the  good  deeds 

-and  in  a  few  instances  of  the  mis¬ 
chievous  acts — of  two  little  l*ears  given 
wishing-rings.  The  nursery  will  delight 
in  the  simple  little  tali*  which  may  bo 
amplified  to  the  point  of  satisfying  any 
number  of  questions  as  to  the  whys  and 
wherefores.  The  hook  is  oblong,  and  there 
are  only  two  linos  of  text,  proper  and 
jinglv,  on  an  almost  blank  page  opposite 
the  full-page  drawings,  which  an*  done  in 
Hat  wash  sepia.  Small  boo  k-lo  vers  enjoy 
just  such  a  persistent  hero  and  heroine 
as  apjM'ar  on  nearly  eighty  pages  of  illus¬ 
trations.  A  gav  cover  will  greet  tho  re¬ 
cipient  on  Christmas  morning. 

Ford,  JulU  ninworth.  Im»rlna.  Illustrations 
by  Arthur  Rmckham  and  Ijturrn  Ford.  l*p.  179*  New 
York:  DuffieM  &  Co-  Sl.frO  not- 

Mrs.  Ford  has  taken  a  little  fellow’,  whose 
mother  is  a  mystery  to  him,  whose  father 
is  a  fleeting  reality,  and  whose  nurse  is 
an  ever-threatening  actuality,  and  has 
made  him  build  his  dreams,  and  explore  his 
large  home  for  himself.  His  fairy  girl 
materializes  after  a  fashion,  and  he  finds  a 
picture  of  his  mother  hidden  nwav  in  a 
forbidden  room  in  the  house,  and  tho  the 
incidents  an*  disjointed,  we  can  mi*  whore 
Mrs.  Ford  wished  to  win  our  sympathy. 
The  text  is  interspersed  her**  and  then* 
with  rather  mediocre  and  ungraceful 
verses  contributed  to  the  volume  by 
various  poets.  Arthur  Kackhum  has  done 
two  excellent  color-pages  for  the  book  in 
comparison  with  which  the  pen  drawings  of 
another  artist  ap|>car  rather  cheap.  Rut 
we  can  say  for  the  latter  that  they  have 
certain  freedom  of  design. 

French.  Alien.  Tbe  Runaway.  Pp.  ,188.  Utu»- 
tralol  by  C.  M  Rclyra.  New  ^  ark :  The  Century 
Company.  $1.2o  art. 

Mr.  French  began  with  a  stirring  story, 
and  for  many  puges  we  thought  we  had 
found  a  real  mystery  plot.  But  when  the 
young  villain  had  placed  upon  his  shoulders 
every  contemptible  attitude  a  boy  could 
have;  when  tin-  wrung***!  character  ran  the 
gamut  of  suspicion,  seemingly  losing  his 
memory,  yet  showing  by  every  move  that 
he  was  wiser  than  the  country  folk  of  New 
England  would  believe;  when  we  found 
every  one  curiously  r**garding  the  mystery', 
yet  seemingly  inert  in  the  solution  of  it.  we 
felt  then  that  Mr.  French  would  fail  in 
having  the  real  goods.  And  he  did  fail, 
as  soon  as  the  personification  of  the  mys¬ 
tery  apjwared  on  the  scene.  Unjustly 
suspected,  the  silent  boy  turns  out  to  la*  a 
victim  of  circumstances,  and  incidentally 
brother  to  a  crook.  This  erook  in  every 
way  tri«*s  to  hoodwink  the  p*>nph>  who  have 
h*en  kindest  to  the  brother.  The  story 
ends  inanely,  with  just  meting  out  of 
reward  and  punishment,  and  reformation 
purifies  the  life  )>oint  of  view  of  all  those 
who  have  em*d.  Mr.  French  has  written 
better  books,  notably  “The  Junior  (’up” 
and  that  excellent  "Sir  Marrok."  Tho 
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pnient  narrative,  while  it  grips  the  atten¬ 
tion,  is  too  long  drawn  out.  We  like 
Kdyea’s  illustrations. 

fuller.  Eunice.  The  Buok  of  friend  I  >  Giant*. 

Diatrmted  by  I’amrU  Colman  Smith.  Pp.  327.  New 
Vofk:  The  Century  Company.  *2  net. 

All  our  lives  we  have  h«>eti  brought  up  in 
the  belief  that  giants  were  ungovernable 
brings  who  roared  and  ate  folk  alive,  and 
tore  up  California  redwood  trees  -or  trees 
ju»t  as  large— in  their  rage.  But  here  is  a 
defense  of  giants.  We  come  to  find  that 
they  art*  good  beings  some  of  them — 
nnful  not  to  tread  on  cities  if  they  can 
avoid  so  doing,  gentle  in  their  promises, 
and  considerate  in  their  rewards.  This 
book  of  giant  fairy-tales  comprises  legends 
from  many  lands — each  tale  exploiting  the 
virtue  of  a  giaut.  Imagine  one  of  these 
heroes  taking  a  poor  little  fellow  on  a  trip 
to  Central  Park,  imagine  another  giving 
to  an  ambitious  lad  a  loaf  of  bread  that 
turns  into  gold  by  simply  biting  upon  it 
without  destroying  its  size  and  shape. 
Young  readers  should  welcome  this  en¬ 
tertaining  volume;  after  going  through  it. 
'hey  will  modify  their  opinion*  of  giants. 
Particularly  decorative  and  agreeable  are 
•be  illustrations. 

Gilbert,  Ariadne.  More  Than  Conqueror.. 

Illustrated.  Pp.  423.  New  York:  The  Century  Com¬ 
pany.  1126  net. 

An  excellent  and  invigorating  collection 
biographies,  cordially  n ‘commended  for 
borm/and  school  use.  The  title  might  lead 
'<ne  to  believe  that  the  author  would  rub 
in  the  moral  example  of  her  subjects, 
instead  of  which  we  find  after  a  little 
reading  that  she  attempts  to  make  each 
person  selected  live  before  us  in  the  midst 
nf  his  or  her  human  interests  and  foibles. 
A  most  graphic  picture  is  given  of  Scott, 
and  such  treatment  as  is  here  practised  is 
mre  to  make  the  young  reader  want  to 
know  more  about  the  Wizard  of  the  North. 
A  most  lovable  portrait  is  that  of  Thaek- 
eray,  and  the  same  may  bo'  said  of  the 
picture  of  Phillips  Brooks.  The  author 
•ii'plays  in  this  little  book  a  sympathetie 
touch,  and  we  like  the  way  she  herself 
-is  read  biography.  In  her  fourteen 
I  -ketches,  in  their  selection  reminding  one 
^a  Hall  of  Fame,  she  has  emphasized  what 
-e-ms  to  us  to  be  just  the  right  details,  and 
be  purpose  of  the  book,  as  noted  in  the 
introduction,  is  allowed  to  take  care  of 
iMf  without  any  forcing.  As  a  book  of 
collective  biographies,  this  is  one  of  the 
ws=t  examples  that  has  come  to  our  desk  for 
many  a  year. 

Grim*  old,  Lett*.  fTbr  Wind. 'of  Deal.  IUuiu»t«) 

by  i, .-ort#  Harper.  12ino.  pp.  320.  New  York:  Tbr 
MarmiUan  Company.  |1.36  net. 

Here  is  an  author  who  has  just  escaped 
writing  a  distinctive  story.  His  style  is 
agreeable,  and  the  constructive  part  of  the 
plot  particularly  well  done.  It  is  a  tale  of 
i-haraoter  rather  than  of  startling  incident. 
Had  the  author  been  content  to  study  the 
weaknesses  of  his  hero,  unconsciously  led 
!o  school  by  a  boy  whose  influence  was 
pone  too  good  for  liirn,  the  result  would 
lave  been  an  effective  portrayal.  But  the 
’oik*  of  the  book  is  disappointingly  vulgar 
t  limes,  even  tho  a  strong  counter-current 
-  net  against  the  negative  elements  in  the 
«i»‘s  life.  Try  tho  he  does  to  overcome  a 
cadency  to  lie,  cheat,  steal,  and  run 
wav,  he  goes  on  the  supposition  that 
«!  *sion  Raves  th^  soul.  When  salvation 
at  la*t — whwi  hi»  taki*  unto  himself 
iii  true  friends,  including  his  father  and 
filer,  and  discards  his  uxidt  riniiiin^  usso- 
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oiates,  we  have  little  confidence  in  or  ad¬ 
miration  for  our  hero,  even  tho  he  id  not  a 
sneak,  and  takes  whatever  medicine  is  in 
store  for  him  like  a  man.  Not  the  least 
interesting  character  in  the  book  is  a  young 
teacher  whose  experiences  are  artistically, 
and  unobtrusively  traced.  Mr.  Griswold, 
we  hope,  will  be  heard  from  again. 

EAlnn,  DoiiaI  if.  The  Last  Invasion.  ftvo,  pp. 

MO.  New  York:  Harper  ft  Brothers.  1 1.26  net. 

A  play  was  written  lost  year,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  for  presentation,  reflecting  the 
world-struggle  which  is  taking  place  on  the 
Continent.  When  the  conflict  broke  forth 
the  play  was  put  upon  the  shelf.  Many 
years  ago,  when  England  was  disturbed  by 
the  thought  that  Germany  might  invade 
her  country,  a  play  was  written  called 
“An  Englishman's  Homo,”  the  chief 
point  in  the  play  being  England's  unpre¬ 
paredness  to  defend  the  home  from 
invasion.  Now  comes  a  book  in  the  realm 
of  juvenile  literature  which  predicts  the 
invasion  of  the  United  States  by  a  Blue 
Army,  closely  akin  in  get-up  to  tho  Prussian 
soldier,  and  our  un preparedness  iu  the 
beginning  to  cope  with  the  concerted 
attack  of  two  armies,  one  secretly  landed  in 
the  South,  the  other  in  the  North.  Two 
boys  find  themselves  the  center  of  the 
turmoil,  and  they  have  many  adventure* 
in  an  automobile  and  in  an  air-ship.  The 
story  is  clever  in  its  tactics,  and  shows  that 
the  author  has  given  himself  over  at  odd 
times  to  the  wild  idea  that  a  day  might 
actually  arrive  when  some  foreign  Power 
would  throw  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the 
winds  and  make  us  stand  upon  our  national 
strength  and  defenses.  Many  a  young 
reader  will  be  excited  by  the  story. 

Hants,  Jfx-1  ChandW*.  furl.  Erma,  and  HI. 
Friend*.  With  an  Introduction  by  klyrta  Lockett 
A vanr.  Illustration*  from  photograph*.  Vbut or'* 
Edition.  12mo.  pp.  Sf»7.  Boston:  Houghton  Mirttin 
Company.  $1.25  wt 

The  publishers  are  issuing  what  they 
call  the  “Visitor's  Editions”  of  farnou- 
books,  and  on  looking  through  the  well- 
known  volume  at  hand  we  understand  ex¬ 
actly  their  aim — to  familiarize  tho  public 
with  the  actual  scenes  of  tho  author’s  life 
or  writings.  For  instance,  views  of  Mr. 
Harris's  home  in  Atlanta  are  given,  as  well 
as  glimpse*  of  Snap  Beau  Farm.  An  ai*- 
preciative  introduction  is  written  for  the 
book,  which  ably  depicts  the  human  kind* 
lines*  of  the  creator  of  Uncle  Rtmuo.  Man\ 
little  sidelights  are  throw  n  on  his  workaday 
life,  and  the  relations  he  had  with  his  neigh 
born,  black  and  white.  Then  there  is  i 
short  account  of  the  Uncle  Remus  Momorin 
Association,  with  mention  of  whnt  i 
has  accomplished  toward  establishing  for 
ever  the  name  of  Mr.  Harris  in  Atlanta 
Then  we  come  to  the  Unde  Remus  xtorie 
thcrnselvos,  and  we  say,  as  wc  have  alwav 
said,  that  the  creation  of  this  folk-lore- 
even  tho  we  should  w'rite  the  re-creation  — 
is  the  greatest  monument  that  Mr.  Harri 
could  have;  for  it  represents  him  oh  bciiu 
one  of  the  most  significant  contributor 
to  American  literature  we  have  had.  Hi 
only  haudicap  is  the  difficulty  in  rnaslorin 
the  dialect,  which,  when  it  is  mastered,  i 
inimitable. 

MrSpaddrn,  J.  Wnlkrr.  Mtorlm  from  Wa*n«-i 

Illustration,  by  H.  Hvlndrich  and  P.  Leek*.  Hvo.  i»i 
282.  N«*  York:  T.  Y.  Crowall  Company.  fl.&O  n.. 

A  new  edition  of  a  very  estimable  telliu 
of  the  stories  from  Wagner.  In  Mr.  Mr 
Spadden's  introduction  he  present*  *u! 
ficlent  biographical  data  to  place  tii 
different  Wagnerian  operas,  and  then  »r 
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dirate®  the  many  source®  from  which  the 
plots  were  taken.  Those  who  have  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  operas  will  find 
this  book  better  than  a  spiritless  libretto, 
and  children  will  find  in  the  stories  what 
their  imagination  craves.  All  the  more 
whetted  will  juvenile  interest  be  by  the 
color-plate*  plentifully  sprinkled  through¬ 
out  the  book.  As  for  tho  format,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
handsome  cover  design  and  the  excellent 
typography. 

Ofdfn,  H.  A.  loy'i  Bo ok  of  fimou*  Ifdmpnli 

With  tho  collaboration  of  H.  A.  Hitchcock.  Ill u*t ra¬ 
ti  on*  by  II.  A.  Otfdm.  12mo.,  pp,  2b4).  Near  York: 
McBrtd#,  Nut  4  Co.  fl.ftO  bH. 

There  is  not  &  boy  who  will  fail  to  find 
something  to  interest  him  in  the  historical 
accounts  of  famous  regiments  that  have 
helped  to  make  history.  Boys  will  read 
about  companies  that  have  persisted 
through  the  ages,  and  whose  reputation  is 
sustained  by  soldiers  to-day  just  as  brave 
as  their  ancestors  of  several  centuries 
before  them.  Every  nation  has  its  heroe®, 
celebrated  in  legend,  poem,  and  story. 
These  heroes  were  members  of  regiment* 
who  have  shared  either  in  the  same  glory 
or  have  had  the  glory  of  their  soldiers  put 
upon  them.  Whether  British  Brigades, 
French  Mousque taires,  or  Revolutionary 
Minute  Men;  whether  greuadiers,  hussars, 
infant ry.  or  cavalry, —  England,  France, 
Germany,  Austria.  Russia,  Italy,  and  Swe¬ 
den  have  the  same  story  to  tell  of  regimen¬ 
tal  bravery  and  individual  honor.  There 
is  a  chapter  calling  attention  to  the  regi¬ 
ments  of  Europo  now  active  in  the  Great 
War  of  1914. 

Olcott,  Prance*  Jenkln*.  Good  Stories  for  Great 
liulld*)*.  Arranged  for  Sor)  -telling  and  reading  aloud, 
and  for  the  children'*  own  reedin*.  Square  crown  Svo, 
pp.  461.  Boston:  Houghton  M iflltn  Company.  $'2  net. 

To  judge  by  the  subject-index  of  this 
sumptuous  volume,  stout  in  variety,  Miss 
Olcott  has  taken  care  of  all  sorts  of  virtues 
anti  all  sorts  of  interest*.  To  judge  by  the 
actual  content*,  she  has  shown  a  judicious 
method  in  her  selections,  planning  her  work 
primarily  for  the  story-teller  who,  on  occa¬ 
sions,  is  most  anxious  for  suggestive  mate¬ 
rial.  Due  to  copyright  restrictions,  we 
imagine  that  much  Miss  Olcott  would  have 
liked  to  use  was  denied  her  editorial  grasp; 
her  reference  lists,  therefore,  supplement 
what  she  ha*  giithered.  The  variety  ex¬ 
tends  down  the  ages,  and  even  the  Vener¬ 
able  Bede,  William  Caxton,  the  Gesta  Ro- 
rnanorum,  and  Ovid  are  represented  in  the 
Index  of  Authors.  We  should  regard  the 
Ixiok  more  a  reference  volume  than  one 
primarily  suited  to  children  who  want  to 
read  a  story,  tho  there  ore  good  stories  to 
read.  This  Ivook  will  do  for  many  what 
“Holy-Days  and  Holidays”  has  done  for 
the  grown-up  in  the  library;  it  affords 
much  material  ready  at  hand  for  the 
teacher,  the  librarian,  and  the  mother 
either  too  busy  to  look  elsewhere  or  too 
ignorant  of  sources  to  look  anywhere.  The 
cover  design  will  assuredly  catch  the  eye. 

O'Neill,  Row.  The  Krwptr  Kutoula.  Illustrated 

in  color*.  Pp.  48.  Sew  York:  Fredrick  A.  Stoke* 
Company.  $1.25  net. 

Rose  O’Neill  in  not  a  believer  in  simpli- 
lied  words;  she  is  just  a*  willing  to  apeak  of  * 
"  Fate’*  stern  sublimity”  in  order  to  get  a 
rime  for  “  equanimity  "as  Mother  Goose  was 
to  make  "Jack  jump  over  the  candlestick  " 
— a  foolish  thing  for  a  sensible  boy  to  do 
— in  order  to  rime  with  "quick.”  We  do 
uot  gainsay  the  popularity  of  the  Kewpies, 


■r  fir  our  Keseaidy  laboratories 
f/y  at  Sc  he  necfi/dyOphe  hcad- 
'/  quarters  of  MAZfyA  Service, 
have  given  buw  t ofh  new  lamp 
-  not  for  horn//.  uJl  for  general 
unercial  lighting—//  MAZDA 
based  on  the  tftpw.  Principle  of  using 
ises  like  nitrcMrn  Ur  argon,  in  place 


[c  hat  achieved  the 
ocing  not  only  a  lamp 
ight  as  the  largest  in- 
—  but  a  lamp  that  gives 
th  o I  electricity  as  the 


Ay  In  this  lamp,  MAZDA 

j ///  seemingly  impossible  task  / 
///  that  gives  twenty  times  as/f 
jf  candescent  lamp  made  ten jwM 
/  lu'ict  os  much  light  per/da Wi 
'  smaller  MAZDA  lamps  iJAJmm 

And  the  unending  cflort  wdw 


making  of  this  wonder- 
i  lamps  that  are  not  vet 
iay  and  experiment  that 
hurries  to  the  makers  of  fXy/Ump*  every  new  idea  and 

every  late  dacovery — it  u  this  *4^1  makes  MAZDA  Service 
so  important  to  you. 

I  For  it  is  this  that  aswres  you  that  every  lamp  marked  with  the  j 
Uname  of  MAZDA  Service  (whether  you  buy  it  tomorrow  /  f 
or  yean  hence)  n  the  belt  lamp  science  has  developed  up  It 
to  that  tunc— a  lamp  that  gives  you  better*  brighter  light  /A 
and  more  of  it  from  the  electricity  used — a  lamp 
tint  embodies  the  new  discoveries  of  the 
world*!  ablest  lamp  investigators. 


COMPANY 


Another 
triumph  of 

MAZDA  a 
Service  M 


MAZDA 


Not  the  name  of  a  thin 
but  the  mark  of  $  Servie^ 


4  M2 
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Surprise  Her  With 
This  Practical  Gift 
For  the  Home 


When  you've  trimmed  the  tree 
and  filled  the  stockings,  and  good 
old  St.  N  ick  is  about  due  by  the 
chimney  route,  why  not  play 
Santa  Claus  yourself  to  your 
tired  wife?  Get  this  wonderful 
little  vacuum  cleaner  and  roll  it 
into  the  room.  Your  wife  will 
be  delighted,  for  no  other  gift 
can  ease  her  home  duties  like  a 


Western  Electric 

Vacuum  Cleaner 


Be  sure  she  gets  thi*  new  Na*  11 
Western  Electric  Cleaner— the  cleaner 
NOT  built  like  a  broom.  Guaranteed 
by  the  world's  largest  distributors  of 
electrical  supplies.  Can  be  attached  to 
any  electric  light  socket.  Dust  bag 
rests  on  a  light,  rigid  frame  which 
.  makes  handling  easy  and  allows 
L  cleaner  to  be  hung  away  on  a 
9k  closet  hook.  Price  $32.50,  in- 
eluding  extension  nozzle  for 
cleaning  under  furniture. 

Write  for  detail*  of  this 
machine  and  the  name  of 
^^999.  our  nearest  agent.  Ask 

k  \  for  Booklet  No.  13-D 


Happiness  Here  Below  1 

(Kit  it  f+n  te  cult «•*//  eftrm irm  Knd  W  alter  DeVnet 
"  Li  ?  ?  IIK  Shimis  IK  Su  f-Hialin^"  |mo  pottpt’a  I 
from  FUNK  *  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Ne*  \t*% u  | 


FOR  BRIDGE  PLAYERS 

My  nwmory  •v«iem.  easily  waalrmt.  tcache*— oot  brUlce 
—  fait  1w**»  In  frmembrr  the  cafili  -ml  keep  track  of  llir 

pUv.  1 1  M+  i*»»ur  pUyrr»  in  btme  espert*.  Frier.  lUty 
or  nl«.  Muor>  fef  urneti  on  rrtjur»t. 

J.  K.  Sr*INGfcR.  P.  O.  Boa  Ml.  Smtk  Francisco. 


Xmas  Presents  That  Please 

Leather  Goods  of  Worth  at  what  they 
are  worth.  Sold  direct  to  you  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  please.  We  pay  all  charges. 
Send  for  our  large  illustrated  catalog. 
It’a  free. 

Aastia'sSUpi.  MCeertSc.  Bia|k*»toa.  N.Y. 


for  Uok<  O'Neill  lm«  madr  a  fortune  out  of 
In-r  idea,  any  more  than  we  gainsay  the 
popularity  of  the  Brownies.  Billikms  arv 
not  in  their  class.  They  an-  likely  to  reign 
forever,  even  tho  we  eun't  buy  celluloid 
Kcwpies  any  more,  inasmuch  as  they  art* 
marie  in  Germany! 

Robinson.  Gordon.  Old-Time  Nursery  Rhyme*. 

UluKtrsU-d  by  Koblnmn.  New  York:  E.  I*.  I  button 
A  Co.  *1-2.5- 

This  is  a  Xister  lwx>k  that  would  have 
been  better  if  the jtuporealendered paper  h»<l 
been  used.  The  line  drawings,  on  rough 
{taper,  lose  their  freedom  and  lightnews. 
The  illustrator,  however,  displays  a  certain 
deftness  in  the  use  of  simple  idea  and  line 
that  will  immediately  commend  itself  to 
the  young  child.  There  an-  few  artists  who 
have  grasped  this  fuel  of  simplicity.  The 
whole  secret  of  success  in  the  picturing  of  a 
ln><>k  for  young  folk  is  the  strict  adhcren«*c 
to  minimum  of  detail.  Which  doe*  not 
mean  that  the  nrtist  has  to  In*  literal  to  the 
point  of  unimaginativeness.  The  masters 
of  line  are  Caldecot  ami  Charles  Robinson. 
We  have  seen  better  work  from  the  pen  of 
the  present  Mr.  Robinson,  but  nevertheless 
"Old-Time  Nursery  Rhyme*"  will  phase. 
The  cover  design  is  fashioned  after  the  old- 
time  picture-book  style — a  design  *ueh  its 
one  used  to  embroider  on  splasher*,  when 
those  wen*  the  rage. 

ShrrmM.  Clifford  ls*«n.  Thr  Dot  Hook,  How- 
ton:  Houghton  Mtttlln  Company.  *1  not. 

This  is  an  ingenious  invention  with  a 
pleasant  surprize  on  every  page.  If  most 
|>eople  are  like  the  present  reviewer,  they 
will  relish  any  good  fun  like  that  contained 
in  "The  Dot  Book."  Take  a  soft  pencil, 
turn  to  any  page,  connect  all  the  numbers 
in  their  regular  order,  beginning  with  nm . 
and  you  shall  set*  what  you  will  we.  You 
would  say,  "What  a  clever  person  I  am." 
if  you  did  not  thoroughly  realize  that  the 
cleverness  is  all  Mr.  Sherman's.  For  a 
party,  for  a  rainy  day.  for  any  spare  time, 
"The  Dot  Book"  is  a  treasure. 

Tumllnwa.  Ktrrrll  T.  Scouting  with  Daniel 
Boone.  (Hurt rated  by  Norman  Itockwril.  Pp.  80S. 
Harden  City:  Ikiublnlay,  Pa***  A  Co.  *1.20  net. 

Mr.  Tomlinson  has  given  u»  a  bit  of 
Action  with  a  smattering  of  historical  and 
biographical  truth.  Then*  is  more  scouting 
than  there  is  Daniel  Boone,  and  tho  we 
gain  an  idea  of  the  intrepidity  of  the  baek- 
woodsinan,  the  chief  center  of  interest  is 
in  the  young  hem  who  win*  Boone's  con¬ 
fidence  anti  really  out- Boones  Boone.  We 
are  told  that  this  is  the  first  of  a  new  series; 
if  so.  we  would  ask  Mr.  Tomlinson  to  show 
less  haste  than  he  has  her*-.  For  of  the 
many  volumes  he  has  written  for  this  year's 
trad**,  there  is  not  one  that  exhibits  any 
feeling  for  style  or  any  care  in  the  plotting.  { 
We  used  to  wonder  at  the  graphic  visually.-  , 
ing  of  this  author  in  the  many  historical  j 
*tori«*s  he  has  writ  tin.  but  in  "Scouting  | 
with  Daniel  Boone,"  tho  every  now-  and  ^ 
then  he  indicates  that  he  knows  whereof  he  ,r 
speaks,  he  has  relied  too  much  on  the  fact 
that  Indians  existed  in  tho*e  days  mid  did 
scalping  and  skulking;  he  has  peppered  his  j 
text  with  hairbreadth  wmtpcs  and  weeret 
missions,  until  we  wonder  how  history 
could  ever  have  praised  Boone  and  let  such  * 
u  hero  go  unrewarded.  This  is  biography  £ 
tict  ionized.  I 

Wlthlnzton.  Paul.  Thr  Book  of  Afhlellrv  f 

8vo,  pp.  512.  Boilon;  I>othn>p,  I4t4  Stuftard  Com* 
pany.  $1.M)  n#*. 

I^»t  those  who  arv  interested  in  athletic* 
gel  hold  of  this  book  to  read  the  various 
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The 


opinions  of  expert*.  The  editor,  who  i*  a 
Harvard  man  of  many  activities,  has  a 
word  or  two  to  say  on  the  essentials  of  an 
athlete,  giving  encouragement  to  those  not 
of  the  athletic  physique;  and  he  also  em¬ 
phasize*  his  opinions  Hoarding  the  value 
of  competition  in  sport.  Then  eaeh  of  his 
corps  of  assistants,  a  champion  in  his  par¬ 
ticular  field,  writes  technically  on  his  sub¬ 
ject.  In  this  way,  the  reader  learns  much 
ivg&rriing  each  individual  move  in  fnot- 
Uill  and  lutsehall,  and  is carriisl  through  the 
intricate  demands  of  the  track,  the  field, 
and  through  the  training  which  the  cham¬ 
pion  on  the  water  has  to  go  through. 
Graphic  illustration*  arc  supplied,  showing 
the  essential  Titanic  intent!  in  each  sport, 
and  when  it  eorncs  to  wrestling  a  sort  of 
moving  pieturv  of  how  the  thing  is  done  is 
Mipplie<!.  We  remember  but  one  hook  as 
full  of  what  the  athletic  reader  wants  to 
know,  and  that  was  Walter  (’amp's  fas¬ 
cinating  account  of  football,  issued  wme 
years  ago.  This  manual,  which  was  first 
published  in  lKlITi,  has  lasm  so  enlarged  as 
to  Is*  almost  a  new  hook. 


AN  ADDITIONAL  LIST  OF  THIRTY 

Alt«belfr.  iiseph  A.  The  filin'  of  Balt  Bun. 

f*p.  348.  N**w  York:  D.  Appleton  A  Co.  $l.;iO  net. 

A  typical  story  of  adventure  written  from  the 
Southern  standpoint,  the  hero  going  through  all 
i tic  incidents  leading  up  to  Hull  Run.  That*  t* 
much  a4 'curate  detail  alsmt  the  launching  < if  the 
Confederacy,  and  tin-  render  Is  Introduced  to 
many  of  the  Southern  generals,  twpcrlally  Bcaurt*- 
ganl  and  Stonewall  Jackson.  Mr.  Altshrler  mm 
Co  have  started  out  on  a  Civil  War  series. 

Andersen.  Han*.  Fairy  TmJr*  and  Wonder 

H  lories.  With  morr  than  one  hundred  illustration*  by 
I -nub  Rh*nd.  Introduction  by  W\  I).  Ilosvll*.  pn, 
443.  New  York:  lia rp*»  A  Brother*.  |1.50. 

A  very  rich  volume,  with  pen-and-ink  drawings 
In  wood-cut  style.  Mr.  Rheod.  In  years  previous, 
has  Illustrated  "  Gulliver."  0  Tom  Brown. "  "  Swim 
Family  Robinson."  and  "  Robin  Hood."  and  In  all 
of  his  work  he  has  shown  Imaginative  «>mpathy. 
Mr.  Howells.  Inclined  to  Is*  sentimentally  appre¬ 
ciative.  idvn*  the, Tales  this  recommendation:  "I 
suppose  there  nrver  were  sioiim  with  so  little 
harm  In  them,  so  much  good."  The  format  of 
tills  book  Is  attractive. 

Andersen.  Hans.  Fairy  Tales.  Illustrated  by 

liugald  Stewart  Walker.  Pp.  268.  Garden  City: 
Doubleday,  Page  A  Co.  $1.60. 

The  drawings  In  this  edition  are  very  distinc¬ 
tive.  tho  sometimes  the  color- plat**  are  such  a 
riot  of  detail  a*  to  detract  from  the  Ideas.  Mr. 
Walker  explains  wunr  of  his  drawings  in  a  fantas¬ 
tical  manner  which  is  not  as  fantastical  or  as 
agreeable  as  tin'  pictures  themselves.  IIU  work 
Med*  no  explanation.  The  publisher*  hall  him 
as  an  equal  of  Kackham. 

Arabian  Nights.  Illustrated  by  Milo  Winter. 
6vo,  pp.  2*3.  Chicago:  Rand.  MrNally  A  Co.  $1.36  net. 

The  pictures  are  broad  In  color,  and  display  a 
certain  grotesque  humor.  The  text  lias  hern  pnv 
Partd  hy  one  who  brilevaa  In  foot-note*  for  the 
explanation  of  certain  Arabian  terms,  and  the 
introduction  gives  an  historical  setting  for  the 
**  Entertainments. M 


Barbour,  Ralph  Henry.  The  Brother  of  a  Hero. 

Illustrated  by  Charlws  M.  Ret  yea.  pp.  302.  New 
York:  D-  Appleton  A  Co.  $1.35  net. 


There  Is  no  telling  what  boy  literature  would 
do  without  Mr.  Barbour.  The  promt  story 
narrates  how  a  younger  brother,  more  studious 
Ilian  his  famous  elder  brother.  Is  gradually  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  "coach"  and  trained  to  become  a 
hero  In  his  own  name.  KootliaU  Is  the  dominant 
theme. 


Ralph  H 


Pp.  366.  New  York: 


Irnrr. 

Dodd, 


Left  End 
Mead  A  CO. 


Edward'. 

$1.25  net. 


The  twelfth  In  a  series  called  “The  Foot  I  mil 
Eleven."  How  Mr.  Barbourcan  attack  rarh  bonk 
with  refreehened  vigor,  and  describe  football  over 
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arr  made  for  little  libraries  that  are  bound 
to  siow.  You  will  find  them  adapter!  to 
the  books  you  have  and  are  getting  thi* 
•***».  and  you  will  he  Just  as  delighted 
with  their  useful  nt***,  fitnr«.  beauty,  good 
quality,  and  ernnnmy  when  you  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  books  In  your  own  collection. 

You  can  «t»rt  with  on*-  aretlon  sod  add  as 
needed.  We  have everywhere.  Gunn 


Ubrary 


DodgeBrothers 


MOTOR  CAR 


Every  feature  you 
examine  reveals  un¬ 
looked-for  quality. 


The  leather  used  in  the 
upholstery  is  of  selected 
stock— real  leather. 

The  tufting  is  deep  and  soft; 
the  filling,  real  hair. 


The  price  of  the  car,  completely  equipped, 
»•  L  o.  b.  Detroit 


Dodge  Brothers.  Detroit 
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As  right  as  a  full  jeweled  watch. 


Vest 

Pocket 

KODAK 

fitted  with 

Kodak  Anastigmat 

Lens  f.S. 


A 


Actual  AUi- 


vest  pocket  camera  that  will 
really  go  in  the  vest  pocket— 
easily.  A  lens  that  gives  micro¬ 
scopic  definition  and  has  speed 
to  spare,  a  hall  bearing  shutter  that  works  silently, 
accurately,  without  jerk  or  jar. 

Ask  your  dealer,  with  Christmas  in  mind. 

Sold  also  in  combination  with  a  dainty  satin  finish 
leather  case  and  silk  container  at  thirteen  dollars 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY.  Rochester. N.Y..  Tkt Ktdakdty. 


mPAMIIY  Sho«  Stretcher 

r MmlLI  PorMimndWofflen 
Don't  lot  Your  Foot  Suffer  from  tight 
or  111  llttlns  thoofto  Coin*,  bun 

f  M..D  b  iftinc  u4  A.NrtM'U  If  M  r*r  ••  »}• 

rmum  *»f  sll  ft  *4  trv«*U  TK#  Improve* 
_ •  ItrtlcMf  ;•  »  KtonUflc  4m*i— 

k  at  th»  M*r*  *  Hkl  by  tlcftpU  ft4i'uOM»l  4-4- 
lift  lh<  ilbw  wKorwYor  inninry-^ftfH 
If.  ••••  »B  •  comfort  ftft4  *i»kn  fi.i,f  $t  -o  voar 
Mfff.  K»4ur«»«!  Irt  4  el.  r 

Writ*  TO  DAT  f»t  rt"*®€  NU 

kf-:rnft1..«  will  lift  of  Uil|»  ft* 

Xcfor.  1  Mt  r»DM  I  E*  ««-.  •!.  VI 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Kktlont  and  Eitl»*l«a  FurnUhed 

Jno.  William*.  Inc.  Bronsa  Foundry 
538  W**l  27th  Stmot  Now  York 

Write  for  uui  UluHniied  B  ^klet.  Free. 


‘39i  — 

HOME  *  WATER  WORKS 
Silt  Day*  Trial  Other  ^ 
inn  «•  low.  to r  hand  or 
p'met  Willf  fnf  n*«  «•«  I 

S'H.noPUn  36  -  «  V 

•••••*»  ta  Wfttft  wonva 


System 


uid  over  again  w  tho  li  were  »  new  game.  U  a 
marvel  to  the  reviewer  who  has  to  read  his  book* 
In  the  prmnt  story  the  great  game  U  glorified, 
and  aU  the  little  Ills  that  besot  It  are  overcome 
In  victory  at  the  end  Boy  folbleo  are  well 
depleted,  and  friendship*  and  misunderstandings 
dealt  with  understanding!/. 

Patten.  The  Jolly  Book  of  Bosrraft. 


My  Beauty  Exercises 

*11  ti  ake  >ou  look  Younger 
ar«l  More  Beau util  than  all 
tic  external  trcairocnta 
>oij  mi^ht  up€  for  a  life¬ 
time.  No  nunmg?.  elec¬ 
tricity.  vibration,  aitrin- 
#rnt«.  pUfters.  ftmpe. 
tilling  of  iurgery — Jual 
Nature's  Way. 
l  et  me  teach  you  bow  to 

rzcrriacyourfav  ialmutclrfsj 

_ _  that  you  ran  make  your  compln- 

lon  eWr  and  b^autllul  tthrmifh  Invlgnmicd  drcuU- 
Uufil.  lift  suKarng  mu*lrt.  oWii**rAtinf  resultant 
wr  ijftkVa.  and  till  In  hollo*#  in  face  a  id  nrck. 

D-.uble  chins  disappear  darkly.  Waving  the  flwh 
Arm.  R«**uU»  e«>mc  soon  and  aie  permanent.  No 
one  too  young  or  t-jo  old  to  benefit. 

My  Beauty  F-*rrr»<**  are  tupplementrd  by  aptrUI 
work  to  tn  .kr  the  bg urs  nmre  *hsp«ly  and  youthfuls 
instruction*  to  beautify  the  hair,  eyebrow*  and  eye- 
la*  hr#.  hand*.  tttiW.  and  feet. 

No  matter  how  1 1  ml  five  minute#  of  my  Facial  Eaer- 
ctar  will  freahen  your  fate  wonderfully* 

Write  today  for  my  New  Booklet  on  Facial  Beauty 
Culture.  Body  Culture  and  New  Beauty  bu*gc*non 
FRFE 

KATHRYN  MURRAY 

Dept.  312.  W  State  Street.  Chics  go 

Tin  fwtt  IVcHwa*  to  Tt*dt  SntnUfi<  T wot  £wr:tj# 


C'sm 

York 


pp^SsT'New'York:  Ffederfck  I.  Stoke.  Co.  $1-35  art. 

Let  s  child  grasp  the  Ides  contained  In  this 
hook,  and  an  empty  cardboard  box.  whatever  It* 
shape.  will  not  he  safe.  Especially  prised  l*  a 
shoo- box.  out  of  which  everything  can  be  made 
according  to  the  Ingenious  Invmtor  of  "l"»*- 
craft."  Oar****,  house- boat*,  automobile*, 
theater*,  railroad  carriages  and  station*,  beside 
every  kind  of  a  building,  can  be  shaped  with  deft 
fingers  tinder  the  guidance  of  Mias  Beard.  In 
giving  her  credit*  In  an  author'*  note,  she  do»» 
not  fall  to  mention  the  help  accorded  tier  by  a 
number  of  Juvenile  playfellows. 

Book  of  Battle*.  The  Boy*’.  Pp.  410.  Boat  on: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  $2  net. 

There  Is  no  dkgulalng  the  fact  that  our  chief 
Interest  these  days  Is  centered  on  war,  This 
Internet  has  invaded  the  realm  of  children  * 
literature,  and  "The  Boys'  Book  of  Battles." 
therefore.  I*  timely,  even  tho  It  deal*  with  Mara¬ 
thon.  Theonopyl*.  Trafalgar,  and  Waterloo, 
rather  than  with  recent  struggles  In  Belgium 
Thl*  anthology  contains  some  *Urrlng  matter  in 
It.  and  boys  will  read  it  eagerly ,  Tim  Illustrations 
are  cxceUent- 

ip.  Walter.  Captain  Ibnny.  Pp.  303.  New 
D.  Appleton  4  Co.  $1.35  net. 

The  cover  design  glorifies  l»osehall,  so  docs  the 
story.  But  Incidentally  the  plot  tracts  the 
struggle  which  oxi*t*  la-tween  a  proftwdonal  coach 
and  the  captain  of  a  "Prep"  nine.  The  Utter 
win*  out.  and  no  duet*  hi*  team. 

Chisholm,  lamey.  In  Fairylands  Tale*  Told 
Again.  With  picture*  by  Katharine  Cameron.  Pp. 
211.  New  York:  C.  P.  Putnam'*  Sons  $1.50  net. 

The  pictures  are  gnudy  In  color  and  heavy  In 
Imagination,  even  tho  after  a  literal  fashion  tin-) 
Illustrate  the  trxt.  The  stories  are  mildly  told, 
and  modified  to  soothe  the  nerves! 

Cate,  Edward.  The  Bog**  Camp  Book.  Pp.  INI. 
Garden  City:  Doubleday.  Page  &  Co. 

This  is  a  guide-book  t taxed  upon  the  annual  en¬ 
campment  of  a  Boy  Scout  troop.  Heroin  you 
will  find  all  alK>ut  camp-ground*,  tent*  and  tent¬ 
ing.  camp  discipline,  and.  what  l*  very  Important, 
rooking.  In  fact,  thl*  little  bonk,  written  by  one 
Intimately  connected  with  the  Boy  Scout  move 
ment.  should  save  the  novice  much  preliminary 
trouble- 

nark,  Janet  MacDonald.  Legend*  of  King 
Arthur  and  HI*  Knight*.  Illustrated  by W.  II.  Mae 

r-ison.  ILL  Pp.  307.  New  York:  F-  P.  Dutton  4  Co. 
$2.50. 

This  Is  a  Mister  book,  and  It  was  manufactured 
In  Bavaria  Ix-fore  the  war.  It  Is  artistically 
printed  on  glared  paper,  with  rich  gold  edge*. 
The  text  Is  simply  written  and  contains  all  the 
romantic  glow  of  the  Tennyson  poem*.  The  pie- 
turns  are  well  In  accord  with  the  drama  of  the 
legends. 


Clay.  Oliver. 


New  ''fork 


.  The  Treasure  rinders.  Pp.  2««. 

Duffleld  St  Co.  $1.25  net. 


A  series  of  biographical  sketches,  narrating  how 
the  adventurers  of  four  countries  sought  a  new 
land.  The  t>ook  Is  sympathetically  treated  by  one 
who  has  evidently  road  history'  with  understand¬ 
ing  As  the  foreword  states:  "History  1*  not  a 
dry  study.  It  1*  full  of  action,  and  this  action  l* 
what  makes  a  story."  Trn  explorers,  from  the 
viking*  to  Henry  Hudson,  aro  the  heroes  of  this 
compact  volume.  Thl*  Is  only  onr  of  a  contem¬ 
plated  series. 

CotMsrm.  Penrhyn  W.  The  Diamond  Story 
Book.  Illustrated  by  Ethel  Green.  Pp-  418.  New 
York:  Duffleld  4  Co.  $1.50  rot. 

Mr.  Coummi  I*  likewise  the  compiler  of  an 
excellent  volume  entitled  "A  Child's  Book  of 
8torUa."  In  the  above  volume  he  goes  afield  for 
his  data,  culling  from  all  countries,  and  bringing 
folk-loro  within  the  compass  of  hi*  needs.  All  the 
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nation*  now  at  war  arc  brought  peacefully  under 
i  table*  of  Hour©**,  and  among  the  t*»i  story¬ 
teller*  we  find  mentioned  Miulame  d'Auinoy. 
Dickens.  Mrs.  Ewing.  The  content*  are  varied  and 
rich,  but  the  style  of  the  original  ha*  been  changed 
to  xalUfy  juvmilr  need*. 

(‘roller,  Gladys  Beadle.  Children *t  Indoor 
(iamn.  Children's  (Hi tdoor  Game*.  E.  N.  Dutton 
A  Co.  $.50  net  each. 

Moat  of  the  suggest  Ions  contained  In  thcar  small 
manual*  have  found  their  way  Into  English  pa¬ 
pers.  and  so  have  some  practical  appeal.  While 
l«rrau  will  welcome  “Quiet  Garni w  for  a  Tia- 
Party."  we  are  doubtful  whether  Uo-partlc*  could 
be  appropriately  brought  within  the  scope  of  the 
Boy  Scout  movement,  as  the  author  augguau.  If 
you  have  never  run  a  garden  obstacle  race,  you 
will  find  full  directions  l vow  to  prepare  yourself  In 
the  "outdoor"  volume.  Altogether,  the  author 
utfers  you  much  fun  In  small  space. 

Curtis,  Alice  Turner.  A  Little  Maid  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Colony.  Pp.  22«.  Philadelphia:  Penn 
Publishing  Co.  $.80  net. 

The  publishers  promise  that  this  story  will  In¬ 
terna  girls  from  seven  to  eleven.  The  character* 
in  It  figured  last  year  in  "A  Little  Maid  of  Prov¬ 
ince  Town."  and  the  Introduction  tells  what  to 
expect  In  this  new  volume.  It  Is.  of  course,  a 
Revolutionary  tale,  and  the  Utile  heroine  ha*  great 
adventure*  with  the  Indian*,  with  the  English, 
and  among  her  friends. 

Eaton,  Walter  P.  Boy  Scout*  In  the  While 
Mountains.  Pp.  301.  Boston:  W.  A.  Wilds  Co. 
Si  D«c 

The  third  In  a  aeries  by  the  wHI-known  dramatic 
critic.  Wo  arv  introduced  to  the  same  healthy 
act  of  hrrrxw  as  heretof on*  described  In  various 
adventures,  and  we  go  with  them  through  a  White 
Mountain  hike,  the  Ind.lifits  diowlng  how  far 
Mr  Eaton  understands  the  boy  demand  for  excite 
uu«t  rather  tlian  character.  In /Veined,  however, 
we  come  very  mar  ouvUug  a  rtol  pemonaiiiy. 

ntihugh,  Percy  K.  In  the  Path  of  LaHalie;  or. 
Boy  scouts  on  the  MUalaalppl.  Umo.  pp.  374. 
New  York:  T.  Y.  Crow.ll  Co,  *1.25. 

This  author.  In  previous  volumes,  has  taken 
hi*  young  reader*  to  Panama  and  down  Lake 
Clam  plain.  The  hero,  carried  from  home  acci¬ 
dentally.  joins  the  Geological  Hurvey.  and  lia* 
many  ad  von  lure*  during  the  time  he  studies  bow 
to  conquer  unruly  waterways.  How  he  finally 
meets  his  friends  makes  a  happy  conclusion  to  a 
hook  cram  full  of  Incident, 

Graham*,  Kenneth.  The  Golden  Age.  With 
color  illustrations  by  K_  i.  K.  Moony.  Pp.  252.  N«»m 
York:  John  Lano.  $3  imC. 

A  rich  and  sumptuous  cover  Introduces  us  to  a 
r lassie  which  grown-ups  Uke  to  read.  There 
arc  wide  margin*  to  thL*  edition,  and  plenty  of 
white  space.  We  only  wish  we  liked  the  decora¬ 
tive  color-plaUs  as  much  as  we  rrlUb  the  text 

Kanos,  Dr.  Ignars.  Forty -four  Turkish  Fairy 

Tales.  Illustrations  by  Willy  Pogkny.  Pp.  $54.  New 
York:  T.  Y.  Crowd]  Co.  $3  net. 

The  author  culled  this*  stocirs  from  the  teller*, 
not  from  IxmjIu.  As  there  are  the’  Arabian  Nights, 
with  emphasis  upon  the  nights,  he  claims  for  the 
Turkish  fairy-tales  that  they  are  the  stories  of 
the  Thousand  and  One  Days,  with  emphasis  on 
the  days  Librarians  will  welcome  such  richness, 
and  will  adapt  It  to  younger  hearers  than  the  book 
appeal*  to.  It  Is  a  rich  volume,  with  delicate 
decorations  by  Mr.  Pog&ny.  The  typography  Is 
rather  confusing,  due  In  large  measure  to  the  an¬ 
noying  sharpness  of  the  punctuation.  Printed  In 
England,  we  fear  this  volume  appear*  at  an  Inop¬ 
portune  moment,  even  tbo  fairy-tale*  are  fairy  * 
tales  despite  war*. 

Lang,  .Andrew.  The  Olive  Fairy  Book.  The  Bed 
Book  of  Heroes.  New  York:  IxMigmans,  Green  A  Co 
$1  net  each. 

These  are  reprints,  ami  l ho  they  an?  as  rich  as 
ever  in  format .  with  no  curtailment  of  the  content*, 
they  arc  moderate  In  price  as  compared  with  the 
price  at  the  time  of  their  first  publication.  It  Is 
strange  not  to  have  a  new  Lang  book  this  season 
But  he  left  behind  him  an  ample  scries  of  rainbow 
books  to  be  remembered  by. 


UNEQUALLED! 


The  new  Ohio  model,  in  beauty  and  novel 

features,  easily  leads  the  electric-car  field 

Helical-gear  or  worm-gear  drive,  as  you  prefer. 

Beautifully-arched  fenders,  beaten  by  hand  from  one  piece 
of  aluminum. 

And  here’s  another  Ohio  step  in  advance.  Just  the  touch 
of  a  short  lever  enables  you  to  raise  or  lower  the  windows  to 
any  position  desired,  insuring  proper  ventilation. 

Refined  body-lines,  made  possible  by  hammered  aluminum 
construction  throughout;  specially-designed  interior  upholstery. 

And  of  course,  the  unmatchable  exclusive  Ohio  operating 
combination  of  double  drive,  magnetic  brake  and  magnetic 
control. 

Literature  on  request. 

The  Ohio  Electric  Car  Co..  1531  W.  Bancroft  St.,  Toledo. 

Glh»in  KUrtvIcte  Ltd.,  Ouuile  0 imitators.  Tomato.  Canada 

Ohio  Elwctrle  Magnetic  Control 
-SimpU  as  Turning  a  Door-knob 


^manufacturer  who  or  ig:  aired  the  kle*  of 

lag  Sectional  Bookcases  direct  from  Factory  to  Doer 

•"The  Universal” 


SECTIONAL  BOOKCASE 

Our  Universal  Style  here  pictured,  com  bines  s  pleasing,  enduring 
design  with  latest  practical  improvements  in  construction.  It  Is  beau 
tifully  finished  in  SOLID  OAK,  has  hm  binding.  disaffranttg 
i  g/anc&xrrj.  and  costs  tat  SI. 7 5  per  section:  top  and  base  $1J5  each. 

V  Other  stylos  and  grades  at  correspondingly  low  prices.  Lundstrcen 

V  Sectional  Bookcases  bare  been  made  foe  fifteen  years  and  are  M 

endorsed  "  7Ar  fUtt"  by  over  70j000  uteri,  On  orders 
for  $10  CXI  oe  over,  fay  the  tr  eight;  freight 
equalised  to  extreme  Western  States- 
Write  for  Catalog  go.  *$-D 


This  Combination  ^ 
3  Sections  gUsrdw*  t. 
base.  (Solid  Oak)  % 

UJf  APPROVAL 


A  Good  Bookcase 

for  the  price  of  o  £ood  book 


THE  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFC.  CO..  LITTLE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

s*3n«=i.“ster  ts^uftsr-- 
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WORCESTER 

ESTABLISHED 


Cl;e  peerless 
(Drient 

FOUND  ITS  MOST  GLORIOUS 
EXPRESSION  IN  THE  WON- 
DROUS  BEAUTY  OF  THE  AN- 
CIENT  ORIENTAL  MASTER¬ 
PIECE. 


»ur- 


Today  anud  these  same  artistic 
roundings  quantities  of  rugs  of  inferior 
quality  are  being  turned  out  under  most 
disagreeable  conditions. 

^Inttall  Bugs 

arc  manufactured  in  practical  Amencan 
mills  under  splendid  sanitary  conditions. 
They  reproduce  perfectly  every  desirable 
feature  of  the  priceless  antique-  -its  fas¬ 
cinating  color  and  design,  its  beautiful 
texture,  its  durability  at  its  best  but  the 
conditions  of  manufacture  and  the  reli¬ 
ability  of  the  product  are  far  removed 
from  Oriental  methods. 

Whittall  Quality }  i s  Standard, 
Whittall  Price  is  Standard, 

Whittall  Products  arc  Ab¬ 
solutely  Clean. 

"Oriental  Art  in  Whittall  Rugs  '  shows 
in  illustration  and  text  just  how  closely 
the  domestic  product  conforms  to  Ori¬ 
ental  tradition. 


Lowe.  Orion.  Literature  tar  Children.  Pp.  2»S. 

New  York:  Th*  Macmillan  Co.  $-90. 

The  author  wvk*  to  act  the  boy  on  the  right 
track  a*  to  what  I*  rati  II  twit  tire.  Having  di*ru*i 
the  value  of  literature  In  the  elementary  school-*. 
iiikI  lutvltig  accentuated  the  advantage*  of  learn¬ 
ing  l>  ric  poetry ,  a  large  part  of  hi*  book  I*  devote! 
to  graded  ftHectlon*  for  memory  work.  Part  III 
drain  with  ••Source*  of  Standard  Pro «e  for  Chil¬ 
dren,"  and  he  conclude*  hi*  nunry  liy  Appradtiig 
«*i  very  useful  bibliography,  which  rail*  at  era  v  ion 
to  vnrioii*  edition*.  The  arrangemrat  of  the  book 
might  tuive  nhowu  better  unity.  Hut  It  U  to  l»o 
runimnuudKl. 

Mabk,  Hamilton  Wright.  Math*  BfffVjr  Child 
Should  Know.  IHuntrarH  and  JoeoraUKi  by  Mary 
Hamilton  Krye.  Pp.  221.  Garden  City:  Doubled*.). 
Pafe  A  Co.  $2.00  nec 

A  very  numptuou*  reprint  from  the  Evivjr  Chib! 
Shall  Know  Scrim.  Hawthorne.  Klngalcy.  and 
Church  an-  a  few  of  tin*  Mjurre*  drawn  from.  The 
type  U  clear  ami  the  margin*  of  the  page  getieroua. 

Moles  worth,  Mr*.  The  Cuckoo  Clock.  Pp.  2K.1. 

Illustration*  by  Maria  U  Kirk.  Philadelphia:  J.  II. 
LippincoU  Co.  $1.25  net. 

The  Kirk  color- p  la  tea  art-  too  literal  to  add 
an>  thing  to  the  tjualntnraa  of  an  already  famous 
Im »ok .  Here  I*  a  aU>ry  any  child  woukl  n-IUh.  and 
we  welcome  the  new  edition  to  a  aerie*  which  we 
art-  glad  the  Llpplncotta  are  homing.  ll  would 
wem,  according  to  till*  writ*  of  commendable  re¬ 
print*.  that  the  "Slorim  All  Children  Love"  nn* 
stork*  wrtttra  over  two  generation*  ago  I*  this 
a  .-silent,  but  well-merited  slap  at  the  otertluw  of 
lM*>k*  to-day? 

Perkin*,  Lucy  fitch.  The  K>klmo  Twin*. 

I'p-  193.  Bouton:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  $1  net. 

I  Illustrated  by  the  author  In  very  agreeable 
fashion.  thi*  latest  volume  Is  akin  to  three  other 
••twin"  books.  They  all  purport  to  tell  a  gentle 
story.  sprinkled  over  with  a  pmmI  crating  of  mari¬ 
ner*  and  habits.  The  style  l*  simple. 

Robertson,  T.  Hr  ml  h  ford.  The  I'nlterne  and 
the  Mayonnaise.  Illustrated  by  K.  Clausen.  Pp. 
125.  New  York:  John  lame  Co.  $1  nrt. 

Starting  out  to  tell  an  odd  fttory,  the  author 
flxm  the  at  tent  Uni  of  hi*  Juvenile  reader  ujhiii  nrr- 
tain  phenomena  of  nat  urn  that  an*  of  In terv wt .  and 
dl sruRM w  them  In  this  way.  simple  talks  on  the 
heaven*  and  the  earth,  on  evolution  and  other  wri- 
t-nUllr  matter*.  are  given.  We  n-numhW  a  useful 
little  l*x>k  when  we  werv  young  called  ‘The  Kart  It 
Wo  Live  On."  which  aimed  to  do  something  of  the 
name  sort,  and  we  remember  the  manner  of  ex¬ 
plaining.  even  through  this  *|»acc  of  year*.  This 
book  l*  more  popular,  but  there  U  much  tin*  same 
klnd  of  Infonnatlon  In  It.  There  are  some  clever 
thumb-nail  sketch**,  but  the  color  page*  are 
mediocre. 
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Send  SI. 00  for  this— today.  You  need  it  for 
your  Christmas  shipping.  Gives  the  parcel 

post  rate—  for  any  weight  package — into  any  zone — in  an  instant.  A 
necessity  in  every  home,  office  and  factory.  Don’t  pay  excessive  express 
rates.  Use  the  parcel  post.  This  instrument  saves  all  bother  with  cum- 
hertome  table*  of  figures  ami  o%cr-l>u%y  government  empknes.  S4vc*<»%cr-|Miil  post- 
44  r  Savn  time.  ba%et  yiicuwcirk.  Saves  delays.  All  necessary  information 
haiulwmieU  cu  bed  in  the  bra**  case.  Extreme  length  four  inche*.  Now — at  your 
dealer**  or  from  The  Stewart  Mfg.  Co.f  122  Well*  Street,  Chicago  — makers  of  the 


Stewart  Parcel  Post  Rate  Indicator 


Steed  man,  Amy,  leffodi  and  stork*  of  Italy. 

llluitratcd  by  KathiLrlfM'  Cameron.  Pp.  1 HH.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam*  Son*.  $1. 

The  illustration*  arc  pale  In  color  and  Igulty 
drawn,  but  a*weKncMN  pervade*  the  tmt.  a  dm  pie 
spirit  unlit  >  I  lust  will  appeal  to  Imaginative  chil¬ 
dren  all  the  more  appealing  when  they  have  a 
tinge  of  Macrtd  history  about  them.  Moralist* 
should  find  good  maicrUI  here  for  tin-  story  hour. 

Htlrand,  «  apt.  C.  H.  RUrk  Tale-,  for  White 
Children.  Pp.  200.  Itluutrilcd  by  John  Hargrave. 
Bouton:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  $1.50  net, 

A  publlaber'ft  not**  explain*  that  meat  of  tlic*o 
storira  have  been  translated  and  arranged  by 
Captain  and  Mr*.  S  ligand.  the  funner  an  Inter- 
prrUV  In  Swahili.  The  stories  arc  fable  In  char¬ 
acter.  and  ionic  of  them  contain  a*  direct  u  otor.il 
a*  .Eaop.  But  the  brutal  element  In  them  will  not 
plrane  the  anxlou*  parent.  Our  criticism  U  that 
they  are  generally  of  more  Interest  to  the  student 
of  folk-lore  than  to  the  child  who  nhoukl  br  kept 
at  Andcrara  and  Orlmm  until  the  count!***  t rra- 
Him-*  of  ihrmt  two  an-  exhausted.  The  narrative 
style  in  those  African  tab**  U  strictly  In  tuvorvft 
with  the  fable  tradition. 

Taggart,  Marlon  Ante*.  Beth"*  Wonder-Win Irr. 

Pp.  34V.  Boston:  W.  A.  Wilde  Company.  $1.25  net. 

It  I*  sl«out  lime  we  came  to  the  end  of  the  Six 
Dili  Scrim,  for  while  thi-  new  hook  U  full  of 
the  Taggart  spirit— which  mean*  sstWOiM  and 
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bmtihy  spirit  —  wt*  mould  like  lo  «**•  this  t\c.ll.-nt 
writer  doing  morr  careful  work  and  morr  dl*- 
linrtlvc  plotting..  We  like  the  arquH  for  children, 
but  the  Infinite  repetition  U  deadening.  There  Li 
ucm*  •  xivlletuv,  tM>w«*\er.  about  Mb)  Taggart'* 
IxMikx.  and  that  U  that  each  year  her  character* 
actually  grow  older. 


ERSKINE  -  DAJTFORTH  CORPORATION 

Formerly 

SHOP  OP  RALPH  RRSDHR 
MAKERS  OP  THE  DANERSK  DECORATIVE 
PURNITURB  AND  SPECIAL  PIECES  OF 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  TRADITION 

2  West  Forty-Seventh  Street,  New  York 


To  infill  «ocia  Paul  O.  The  land  of  the  Caribou. 

Pp.  276.  New  York:  C*  Karim  Seri  kinrr'a  Sofia.  Hurt. 

Tile  artvrntimn  of  four  rlaxtfmen  on  a  rnita*  to 
labrador.  The  author  1*  a  of  the  popu¬ 

lar  Everett  T.  ToiuIIiimiii  flow  thin  t»ouk  came 
to  lie  writt4«n  U  told  in  the  author  n  pn-fa<v.  “A 
few  year*  ago.*'  he  nay*  In  part  **a  yawl  na*  pur- 
•'haand  by  Princeton  men  am  a  gift  to  Hr.  Grenfell, 
the  well-known  medteai  minalotutr) .  A  m*w  mim 
ffieded  to  ?ctll  the  luat  fnirn  New  York  lo  Ia1>- 
rador.  and  prvwmt  ft  to  hlrn  for  uar  in  lib*  work. 
Thfa  crew  was  made  up  «»f  undergraduate*  and 
the  author  w am  fortunate  enough  to  la*  one  of 
theme  who  were  choMfl."*  The  ia»ok  1*  full  of 
hunting  adventure*.  n*|N*iaUy  Malkina  the  gnat 
caribou. 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY— 
Danersk  Decorative  Drop-Leaf 
Desk  with  Danersk  Chair — 
$46,  f.  o.  b.  your  city.  A  delight¬ 
ful  Christmas  gift.  Decorated 
in  the  harmonizing  tones  of  Old 
English  and  Renaissance  Poly¬ 
chrome  furniture,  finished  in 
the  antique  tones  of  Walnut  or 
Mahogany,  dulled  French  polish 


•a,  Everett  T.  <  *  plain  Dan  Richard*. 

Philadelphia  The  Griffith  A  Rowland 


A  typical  rollrgr  «tory.  Or.  Tomllnmn 
the  boy’s  problems  through  his  own  eyes.  and. 
1  ho  given  usually  to  writing  hlitorical  narrative*, 
tills  book.  If  a  word  In  the  prefatory  note  mjggrwU 
anything,  waa  written  In  nsponsr  to  a  demand 
•m  the  part  of  some  of  his  many  reader*.  The 
moral  tone  Is  strong. 


DANERSK 


Turner,  Martha  strong.  M range  Playmate*. 

Illustrated  by  (inu»  Quarkmhuah.  Pp.  94.  New 
York:  DutlWtd  A  Co.  $.*0  net. 

A  mild  little  story  for  three-year-oklera.  In 
wliich  the  tln>  heroine  taken  a  tin- arn  trip  and 
meet*  queer  friend*.  Then*  are  color- pletiirctt 
and  line  nketchm. 


FURNITURE 


Truly  American  in  spirit,  moderate  in  price, 
yet  embodying  the  charming  influences  of 
the  past  and  reflecting  the  artistry  of  the 
master  makers  of  the  important  epochs 


Only  Too  Evident. — Fuck  Yea  km  (in 

Nimday-tfchool) — **  WVve  got  a  new  baby 
at  our  house.” 

Hector  (not  recognizing  him)  And 
who  are  you,  my  little  man?” 

Four  Years  "  I'm  the  old  one." — Life. 


The  Challenge  Met.  M  k*.  A.—"  While 
I  was  going  down  town  on  the  ear  this 
morning  the  conduetor  came  along  and 
looked  at  me  as  if  I  had  not  paid  my 
fan*.” 

Mu.  A.—”  Well,  what  did  you  do?  " 
Mrs.  A. — ”  I  looked  at  him  as  if  I 
had.”  Short  Stone*. 


DESCRIPTION : —  Danerak  Drop-Leaf  Oe«k,  36”  wide  i  11"  when  closed:  2b"  In  depth  when 
open:  height  29";  paper  holder  6".  Danersk  Chair.  18"  high:  aeat  woven  of  Danersk 
webbing — both  decorated  at  above  or  la  any  theme  of  Chintz  when  samples  are  submitted 


WARNING! 

BEWARE  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
periodicals.  We  urge  that  no  money  Is* 
paid  to  strangers  even  tho  they  exhibit 
printed  matter  apparently  authorizing 
them  to  represent  us,  and  especially  when 
they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literakv  Digest  mailing  list  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re¬ 
newals.  Better  send  subscriptions  direct, 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
make  inquiry'.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  members  of  your  community 
are  being  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of 
police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  and 
arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  whieh  you  ean  take  such  action  jointly 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Funk  &  Wagnaluh  Company. 

354-300  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


A  Christmas  Suggestion 

Driftwood 


35^  LIBRARY  roc 

World*!  Be*t  Books  at  Low  Prices 

You  have  the  masterpiece*  of  literature,  em¬ 
bracing  practically  all  the  better  know  n  das- 
wc*— 700  well-printed.  uniformly  bound  books 
—to  choose  from  in  Everyman's  Library. 

SM  ky  DttWi  or  Direct  bj  Mail.  Examine 
an  Everyman’s  volume  at  your  hook  store. 
Note  the  wonderful  book  value  for  the  money. 
A*k  for  a  complete  lb»t  of  the  700  volumes. 
There’s  no  better  way  to  buy  books  than  from 
Everyman’s  Library. 

Descriptive  Booklet  Sent  Free 

— or — Dkflonarv  C*uk*f  ol  !•  *rt»  hiah'  %*c-uw.  lor  10c.  Thb 
clnth-bouftl  book  o!  ITJ  p-gc*  opUifii  ami  extent 
of  livcrynufi'a  Lit****,  and  ff*«a  b  wofk^.1  t»o\c*  o®  Che 
various  *uflho«m.  A  book  ia  l?*rll  worth  having. 

E  f  DUTTOD  A  CO.,  Dept.  I,  Ml  Fifth  Avenue,  Dew  York 


A  dadi  of  crystals  on 
open  fire  Alls  the  room 
with  vivid  rainbow  col¬ 
ors.  Price  One  Dollar 
delivered  —  lar^e  box. 

DRIFTWOOD  CRYSTAL  CO. 
Gloucester,  Mam. 


CANTERBURY 
COPPER  STEIN  SET 


For  Xmas  Gilts 

Setnl  lor  dracrlfttJoa  and. 
U  you  wish.  include  SUr 
lor  am  all  copprf  iwwl 
with  your  monogram  in 
bfiKB*.  iMIgrtB  M#»8  tv. 
CLE WELL  STUDIOS 
O  St.,  Cuto*.  Ohio 


Google 
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Third  Call  for 


Christmas  Dinner — 

yet  the  only  response  Is  the  merry 
click  ol  the  balls  as  mother  banks 
the  number  "7” —  right  into  the 
comer  pocket. 

"Bully shot! "cries  Master  Dick. 

Father  groans— *•  7"Aa/ finishes  me!” 

“And  it  also  ends  this  hunger 
■trike,*'  adds  mother. 

A  good  laugh  all  around.  Then 
they're  off  to  the  dining  room,  where 
everybody  plays  the  whole  game  over 
at  the  (east! 


This  Is  the  royal  sport  of  Carom  or 
Pocket  Billiards  that  thousands  of 
families  are  playing  right  at  hornet 
And  now  —  this  Cbn*.tmaa—  give 
your  own  folks  a  scientific  Brunswick 
Table.  Only  n  small  Investment.  Yet 
it  keeps  boys  home,  and  pays  big  divi¬ 
dends  in  pleasure  all  your  life! 


Carom  or  Pocket  Billiard  Table 


Brunswick  “Babr  Cr.nd** 
Pocket  Billiard  Stylo 

Hat  the  perfect  playing  qualities,  the 
•peed  mod  accurate  aaglc*  that  have  won  , 
the  world'*  expert*  to  Braamck  Table*. 
Built  of  genuine  mahoganr-a  master* 

Eiece  of  cabinet  work-in  tire*  to  fit  *11 
omei.  Vermont  elate  bed.  faat  Imported 
billiard  cloth,  and  Monarch  cushion* 
known  In  all  land*  for  their  Ule  and  light¬ 
ning  action. 

30  Days'  Trial— A  Year  to  Pay 

With  every  Brunswick  Table  we  five  a 
high-class  Playing  Outfit  free-  balls  .band- 
tapered  cue*,  rack,  marker*,  table  cover, 
tips,  cue  clamps,  expert  booh  How  to 
Play  "  etc 

Save  all  Intermediate  profits  by  baying 
direct  from  the  makers.  Aod  spread  your 
payments  throughout  the  yc+r-montAl* 
Urmt  at  taw  as  to  certs  a  dtfl 
Valuable  new  billiard  book  sent  free. 
postpaid. picture*  these  tables  In  actual 
colors  and  glvea  full  details.  Send  coupon 
!*Ur- and  learn  the  rousing  sport  thoo- 


|  The  Brunewick-Balke-Collender  Co.  | 
D«*C  7-H.  *23433  5.  Wabash  A»„  Ouc««o  | 
•  Pleas,  send  ms  frs*  color-lllustral.il  book—  | 

"Billiards  The  Home  Mafnei" 

■  and  details  of  your  30-day  free  trial  offer. 


CURRENT  POETRY 


HATE  is  the  inspiration  of  few  poems 
worth  reading.  This  is  why  much  of 
the  verse  that  this  war  has  called  forth  has 
been  forgotten  in  a  few  days.  The  “Hate 
Song,"  a  translation  of  which  was  recently 
published  in  the  Letters  and  Art  Depart¬ 
ment  of  The  Literary  Digest,  has  its 
temporary  fame,  or  its  notoriety,  but  it 
ran  never  *rip  the  hearts  of  its  readers  of 
any  nationality  as  strongly  as  does  the 
poeru  we  quote  below,  from  the  New  \  ork 
Sun.  True,  it  contains  some  flings  at  the 
French  and  English,  but  they  are  to  be  ex¬ 
ported  and  allowed  for  at  a  time  like  this. 

We  have  not  seen  the  original  of  the 
poem,  as  it  appeared  in  the  NtvbYorker 
Staatm-Zcitung,  and  therefore  can  not  sav 
whether  or  not  it  is  tin  rimed,  like  the  trans¬ 
lation.  The  English  of  the  translation  is  not 
always  idiomatic,  blit  its  simplicity  gives 
it  force.  Mr.  Ewers’s  poem  is  notable  for 
its  genuine  passion,  its  startling  realism, 
its  dramatic  power.  Few  poets  could  put 
so  much  of  the  war  into  their  lines. 

MY  MOTHER’S  HOUSE 
Bt  H.  H.  Ewers 
(Translated  by  Oscar  Mueller) 

My  mother  1*  an  old  lady. 

Perhaps  sixty  or  even  more 

<Hhe  doem  not  like  to  *p«ak  about  It). 

My  mother  Is  a  German  woman. 

Ia  only  one  of  so  many  million*. 

My  mother’s  house  overlook*  the  Rhine. 

It  s  a  gay  house.  It’*  a  free  house. 

If*  an  artist’*  house. 

Resounding  from  laughing  and  gaiety 
During  fifty  years  and  more. 

Now  mother  converted  the  gay  house 
Into  a  sad  house,  a  hospital. 

Sixteen  bed*  did  *he  give,  and  In  each 
Lie*  a  soldier. 

My  old  mother  write*: 

In  your  library 
Among  all  your  treasure* 

Thai  you  gathered  In  all  part*  of  the  world. 

Among  via*  from  China 

And  the  heathen  gods  of  the  South  Sea. 

Among  your  Buddha* 

And  Shiva*  and  Krishna*. 

Lies  a  youthful  chap 
Fresh  from  high  school. 

Eighteen  year*  old. 

But  he  can  not  see  your  treasure 
They  stabbed  out  hi*  eye* 

In  Loudn  near  IJAge. 

In  your  Indian  Boom 
Lie#  a  sergeant. 

He  wa*  laughing  to-day  and  jokingly  IownI 
Your  little  elephant*  of  ivory. 

He  always  say*:  "  *oon  wUl  I  return  to  the  front." 
He  U  tightly  strmpt  In  bandage*— 

The  day  before  yesterday  they  cut  off 
Both  of  hi*  leg*. 

And  he  doe*  not  know  It. 

In  the  room  decorated  with  my  beloved  Dutch. 
The  Teniers  and  Ostade,  the  Korkkoek  and  Ver- 
bockbocvra. 

Lies,  hi*  right  arm  torn  to  piece*. 

A  lieutenant  of  dragoon*. 

Hr  doe*  not  Uke  the  paintings,  not  knowing  them. 
80  I  bought  him  yesterday 
A  "  Kaiser"  picture  ami  hung  It  over  hi*  bed 
You  do  not  believe  how  glad  it  made  him 

But  In  the  adjoining  room 
With  your  ancestors. 

Lie*  a  captain  of  the  guard 


THE  AMERICAN 
MODEL  BUILDER 


m  Giye  y°nr  *>°y 

*3  ^  THINK  power! 

His  mind  now  is  plastic— is  easy  to 
shape,  to  form,  to  mold.  Supply  him 
with  brain-building,  man-building  play¬ 
things— give  him 


struct.  t<>  build.  10  "utr  hi*  head" — through  lit* 
hands.  that  provides  him— and  yo* — with  hour*  ol 
clean,  quiet  lun. 

The  American  Model  Builder  remain ■  all  main 
mechsnfrca)  part*  urtl  in  modern  englr»eerm* — 
•print -tampered,  nktel-platfd  steel  girder*.  *ea»«. 
beams,  plnkons.  pulleys.  holla,  nuts,  etc.,  with  which 
he  can  build  brldsei.  derricks,  elevators,  towers, 
emplanes,  lerris  wheels,  printing  presses,  etc- 
Fathers — and  BUYS,  too— 

Writ*  for  haadsoms.  illustrated  few*  book. 
"The  Story  of  Steel."  which  *how*  dosena 
of  new  models  and  tell*  *D  shout  the  American 
Model  Builder. 

/QiK  Eight  gige*.  joc  up.  *t  Sporting 
[  /R  1  Goods.  Toy  and  Department  Stores 
everywhere. 

iZkfo*  Amerk**  Mechanical  Toy  Co. 

lAu  Mark  342  East  Fin*  St.,  Dajt**.  Ohio 


LIGHT 


Reading,  study  or  work  It  •  pleasure  when 
doae  under  the  soft,  brilliant  rays  of  the 
"Bett"  Light.  No  other  illumination  so 
effective  or  cheap.  Costs  only  2c  o  week. 

No  smoke,  dirt  nor  odor.  Over  200  stylet. 
i  Write  for  catalog.  Agents  uwnfcd  eorr> 
L  *W  THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
Hi  92  E.  5ih  St.,  Canton,  O. 


With  Ease  and 
Comfort— No 
Eya  Strain 

Thousand*  enjoy 
reading  in  bed  by 
mean*  of  the  un¬ 
equalled 


Bracket 

It  throws  a 
•ofL  gent  I  a, 
perfect  light 
Just -hore>ou 


►  read.  writ*,  sew.  thafwor  drew 
whore.  Fla*  pliio  llfhl.  Or>] 
In  dark  r  Inert*.  Handy  law 
tnry  and  for  t rave  ha*.  Hs 
kaitlfolly  In  i  shoal,  osapl 
W  onfT  k)  foot  of  eo 

X.  prepaid  la  r.%  Moo 


<L  Order  ao«. 

Illustrated 
book  lot  fro#. 
Sand  your 

d  *  a  lor9* 


Paragon  Electric  Co. 

Dept.  Dll.  9  So.  CBnte*  St,  Chicago,  III 
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Hflmi  pale  m  his  tinra. 
sleeps  mil  the  time. 

So  much  blood  did  he  Insr 

Hut.  If  he'*  awoke.  he  looks  at  the  picture* , 
And  says  “  He  over  there  surely  fought 
At  Sedan  in  E lgh tern -ary eoty. 

And  hr  at  tiroaauoeracheo  a  hundred  ytmm  ago 
And  the  old  one  over  there  with  the  braid. 

He  fought  at  Leuthen/' 

In  the  terrace  room,  the  one  to  the  left, 
lira  another  lieutenant,  he  aaked  that  hla  bed 
Be  placed  Hoar  to  the  window. 

He  never  speaks,  but  starea  all  the  time 
Into  our  garden,  and  the  monastery  adjoining 
Where  the  old  monks  are  walking 

He  has  a  bride  she  was  In  Pari* 

When  the  war  broke  out  and  she  disappeared 
And  he  heart l  of  her'  nothing 
Perhaps  she  is  dead,  he  thinks  per  ha  pa— 
Prrhips  Then  he  sigh*  and  groan*: 

Perhaps  ”  And  lie  klm*  her  picture. 

She  was  very  Iwautlful. 

HU  poo r.  Ciirrman  bride. 


In  the  garden  room  lies  a  major 
He  U  scolding  all  day  long 

Shot  through  the  abdomen,  must  be  very  painful. 
And  he  does  not  suffer  wo  much,  if  he  can  scold 
The  Buss,  the  Jap.  and  the  damned  English 
I  ask  him  "  How  do  you  feel?*' 

He  always  says  “The  damned  rats 
Bit  a  hole  Into  my  stomach," 

There  U  one.  In  the  *ma!l  guest-room. 

\  wenftor  lieutenant  of  the  Eighty -second, 

He  *  shot  in  the  head 
But  not  very'  dangerous 
He  *aid  >r»M*rtla)  :  ”  Doctor. 

1  havr  fifty  thousand  marks 

They  are  yours  if  you  patch  me  up 

>o  I  can  return  to  the  front 

In  three  weeks. ■'  (That's  what  they  all  think  ) 

lu  your  bedroom  ll«w  a  hussar. 

Hr-  tuts  nineteen  wounds,  all  over. 

Prom  shrapnel  fire 

They  brought  him  unconscious  a  fortnight  ago. 

He  groans  much  and  yells  loud: 

Never  awoke  once 
In  ail  that  time. 

But  his  hot  hand  clinches 

His  Iron  Crows 

The  doctor  say*:  "  We  surely 

Will  save  him.  If  he  does  not  die  from  starvation  '* 

In  the  dining-room  He  three. 

K  pioneer  and  two  of  the  Infantry 
•ucti  dear  blond  chaps. 

They  will  lie  saved. 

But  the  pioneer 

U  doomed. 

for  dumdum  wound* 

Are  difficult  to  heal 

About  every  thing  writes  my  mother. 

About  the  Chians  in  the  br*akfa*t-room 
The  two  chasseurs  In  the  parlor. 

The  general. 

Who  Iks  in  the  state-room 

About  everything  writes  old  mother. 

But  alx>ut  herself 
She  does  not  say  a  word. 

My  mother  *  house  overlooks  the  Rhine. 

It  now  a  hospital  for  si  stern, 

And  yet  Is  only  one  such  house 
Of  many  thousands  In  (iermany 

My  mother  U  an  old  lady. 

Perhaps  *Uty  orVven  more. 

My  mother  U  a  Oecman  woman. 

And  yet  only  one  of  so  many  million* 


IF  you  are  thinking  of  purchasing  a  piano  as 
an  appropriate  gift  this  Christmas,  consider 
what  a  Steinway  would  mean  in  your  home. 

Necessarily  the  Steinway  is  priced  slightly 
higher  than  pianos  of  other  makes.  This 
difference  in  cost  merely  reflects  the  superior 
qualities  of  the  Steinway.  The  price  makes 
possible  the  incomparable  tone,  resonant  and 
sweet,  and  the  perfect  workmanship  that 
makes  every  Steinway  a  lifetime  possession. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you,  free ,  illustrated  literature, 
with  the  name  of  the  Steinway  dealer  nearest  you. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS,  STEINWAY  HALL 

107-109  East  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES 


To  translate  French  verse  into  English 
w  not  difficult.  Rut  to  make  an  English 
poem  out  of  a  French  poem  is  a  task  that 
'alls  for  poetic  talent  of  a  high  order.  And 
'his  is  what  Mr.  Thomas  Walsh  has  done 
in  this  noble  sonnet,  which  was  printed 


Gtv*  mrriet  equal  to  tb*  boat  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  PLANTS  la  title*.  Vacuum  Cleaning  Rcfrtferattaf, 
Waahinf  Miftiia,  Cream  Separator*.  Chore*,  etc.  drtreo  tram  cm  eafiaa  or  motor.  Sum,  Cmracr, 
f  ro—nrii  Last  a  Ulo-ttma.  Any  tit  tram  a  cottaf*  to  a  polar*.  Sand  tor  belktia  ox  on  aay  mbfact 
KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES  CO,  Paraanrty  Kawaaae  Water  Supply  Co.,  Kewaaaa.  DL 

PacmrtMi  KFVAJfZZ.  ILL.  anS  LAMCASTEL  FA  Brant*  Mica*  KFW  TOU  mad  CHICAGO  DEAi-QtS  EYUTTRin 


Digitized  by  Google 


An  Ideal  Xmas  Gift= 

Slobe^Wecniekc 

Sectional  Bookcases 


the.  Literary  Dicest  for  December  o.  l'Jl4 


in  Mr.  Don  Marquia'a  «*olumn,  "The*  Sui 
Dial,"  in  the  New  York  Evening  .'Sun. 


THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  REIMS 


Kk^dkicp.p  moil  to*  Rruxch  nr  Eounsi 
RowtaXD  bt  Thomas  Waiau 

They  make  It  only  more  immortal  still. 

Tho  vandal*  mar,  yet  llvm  thr  work  of  Art 
Let  Phidias  witness.  and  Hodln  impart. 

How  in  thwe  fragments  siwak*  the  primal  thrill 
The  fortres*  crumble*  on  the  gunlewi  hill; 

The  nhrinr.  tho  brokrn.  lives  with  nobler  heart 
Our  eyas,  raised  wistful  where  its  spin*  woul 
start. 

Find  heaven  grown  lovelier  through  Ita  shatt^ 

grille. 

Let  us  be  grateful.  .  .  .  Fate  Mould  long  withhold 
Wliat  On  we  could  boast  of  on  her  hill  of  gold. 

A  Beauty  In  Its  outrage  sanctified.  ,  .  . 

Let  us  he  grateful,  now  the  hands  upon 

The  blundering  German  cannon  would  pro v Id 
Their  shame  forever  and  our  Parthenon  l 


UNIVERSAL 

Christmas  Gifts 


And  here  (from  the  Ottawa  Citizen)  is  j 
strongly  partisan  poem  by  a  <.'ana<li.n 
poet.  It  dewrvpg  popularity,  “for  it  i 
sinew  and  colloquial  and  it  ban  a  aplendi* 
swine.  The  stanzas  about  the  "crow  01 
city  clerks"  and  the  “littlo  one-ami^ 
man"  are  excellent. 


Combining  beauty  of  design  with  every-day  usefulness.  UNIVERSAL 
Home  Needs  make  ideal  Christmas  Gifts. 

Their  superiority  lies  not  only  in  design,  material  and  workmanship,  but 
also  in  the  many  exclusive  patented  features  which  add  greatly  to  their 
efficiency,  and  which  can  not  be  found  in  other  makes. 

The  great  variety  of  uses  for  which  UNIVERSAL  Home  Needs  are 
made,  and  their  wide  range  of  designs  and  prices  make  selection  easy. 
If  your  gift  bears  this  Trade  Mark  its  appreciation  is  assured. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  SEA 

Bt  Luitd  Romchtb 

What  prtee  will  England  pay  for  It  If  Eng  lain! 
hold*  thr  fi ra? 

For  neither  earth,  nor  air.  nor  *ea  U  given  duty 
free. 

If  English  ship*  would  stay  then  EnglUh  nut 
must  pay  — 

Think  well  before  you  oak  of  God  the  Kingdom  of 
the  S«wl 


UNIVERSAL 


Tea  Ball  Samovar  Sr*»,  $19.50  and  upwan 

Tabic  Kettle*.  7.00 

Chafing  Diahea.  9.00  M 

Chafing  Diah  Seta.  20.  SO  ” 

Electric  Gull.  5  00 

On  Sale  at  all  good  ttorea.  Write  for  free  Booklets. 

LANDERS.  FRARY  &  CLARK.  ™  sc.  NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN 


upwai 


What  price  did  England  pay  for  It  throe  hundn- 
years  ago. 

When  Philip’*  gnat  Armada  cam*  driving  hug* 
ami  alow, 

In  arrogance  and  pride,  md  tyrant*  of  tho  tide, 

To  blight  the  North  Sea  Islands  with  their  bigotry 
and  wo? 


’Twm  but  a  flock  of  privation  that  gunk  thr  fleet 
that  day, 

Tsiui  but  a  crew  of  city  clerks  that  loft  th«ir 
«Ik>jm  to  pay 

For  their  red-cheeked  English  wives  and  thrlr 
|Hao*ful  Kngtiiih  lives 

And  tin'  right  to  cut  their  broadcloth  In  the  kmid 
old  English  way. 


What  price  did  God  demand  of  her  at  Nile  ami 
Trafalgar. 

When  all  the «w» about  tercumiUi  were  thundering 

with  war; 

When  the  Man  of  Ikwtlny  act  glalm  upon  the 
Swearing  the  l*»rd  luul  deeded  him  the  wavo*  ft* 
cvermorr? 


P  Notwithstanding  the  present 
conllict  abroad  and  ita  effect  on  over  # 
seas  trade,  we  are  receiving  regular 
shipments  of  Cresca  foreign  dainties. 

Each  week  brings  it*  additional  quota  of  the 
new  park  n«  v  • 

their  br*t  in  many  Old  World  lands  to  add 
lest  to  the  Joys  of  your  table. 

O nr  HMnM  *  t* nm"  will  UtrugM 

%o  j  m  »  lrv»4r«4  nrh.  (W«  «UI»iv  f  .  -1.  *»l 
U*  •*»*•!  IWr  «ra  irrt#4  la  lb* 
•Wr*IS#T|r«.  A  V  ft*aif>  lirtMft  it.  with  M* 


Tsw  but  a  little  one-armed  miui  who  w  ent  to  pa) 
the  detit, 

He  rmn  a  string  of  flag*  aloft  lost  any  man  forget 

The  bill  that  be  must  meet  that  day  w  1th  Eo 
gland  *  fleet — 

And  all  who  read  of  Trafalgar  will  know*  how  it  wai 
met  I 


CRESCA  COMPANY,  Importers 

17t  Greenwich  Street  New  York 


O  Admiral*  of  England .  the  debt  I*  due  to-day f 
God  mtkm  demand  of  England — have  you  tht 
price  to  pay? 

I>n*  thr  rash  that  He  demand*  still  lie  in  Brit  id 
han 

If  so.  then  England's  glory*  will  not  be  swept  away 


What  price  will  England  pay  for  It  if  England 
hold*  the  sea? 

For  neither  earth,  nor  air.  nor  ms  1*  given  duty 
fhT 

If  English  ships  would  stay  then  Englishmen 
must  pay 

,\*  Englishmen  have  always  paid  since  England 
held  the  %oat 


THE  U.  B.  PLAYING  CARD  CO..  CINCINNATI.  U.  S.  A. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

WITH  THE  NON-COMBATANTS 

T  \T  HEX  l lie  Amprino  Christmas  ship 

*  *  Jason  left  for  Europe,  laden  with  a 
pnx'ious  cargo  of  edible  Christmas  gifts  for 
Belgian  women  and  ehildn*ti,  many  kinmI- 
kcartetf  people  were  deprived  hy  its 
departure  from  sluiring  in  the  cheering 
Vuletide  planned  for  the  sufferer*  abroad. 
But  those  whose  1  leans  ami  flour  and 
potatoes  etue  too  late  may  lie  assured 
that  an  opportunity  yet  remains  for  render¬ 
ing  assistance  to  these  unfortunates. 
There  are  still  some  of  them,  so  the  news¬ 
papers  tell  us,  whose  Christmas  will  Is* 
bleak  enough  to  inspire  all  the  sympathy  of 
which  we  are  capable.  Indissl,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  for  many  of  them  Christmas  will 
fiass  by  unnoticed,  unmarked  in  the  endless 
procession  of  to-days  and  to-morrows  full  to 
overflowing  of  want,  privation,  ami  misery 
unbelievable.  A  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Earning  I‘o*l  writes  of  some  of 
these  eases,  witnessed  near  the  Dutch 
frontier,  where  thousands  of  homeless 
Belgian*  crossed  when  war  came.  There 
are  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  homeless  men. 
women,  and  children  within  the  shelter  of 
neutral  ground,  and  Holland  is  wholly  in¬ 
capable  of  rendering  them  adequate  as¬ 
sistance.  Says  the  writer: 

I  don't  fully  realize  what  sort  of  crime  one 
must  commit  to  deserve  hell  itself.  But  If 
one  has  gum*  through  that  part  of  the 
war  which  has  been  raging  on  the  Dutch 
frontier,  he  will  think  twice  before  com¬ 
mitting  the  misdeed  punishable  thereby. 

Thu*  is  hell  or  else  it  is  a  line  imitation 
of  it.  That’s  all  1  can  say  after  having 
lived  in  the  midst  of  this  pandemonium 
fur  a  week  or  so.  Alsiut  d‘d),000  Belgian 
people,  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
have  crossed  our  frontier,  utterly  destitute, 
some  of  them;  bereft  of  their  homes  and 
m  artini,  crying  over  their  killed,  or.  worse 
still,  missing  brothers  or  husbands  or 
children;  men  who  are  in  the  dark  about 
the  fate  of  their  children  or  woman-folk, 
suldiors  who  threw  away  their  arms  and 
•iniform  in  frantic  panic  and  who  donned 
a  mufti  now  of  the  most  incongruous  garb; 
people  accustomed  to  the  assistance*  of 
well-trained  servants,  to  traveling  in  their 
own  car*  and  in  the  best  comfort  money  ran 
buy.  but  who  have  to  tramp  it  now,  carry¬ 
ing  their  own  baggage  themselves.  The 
wolx*gone  faces  of  these*  miserable  strag¬ 
glers  who  have  lined  every  road  from 
Belgium  into  Holland  were  a  sight  never  to 
be  forgotten. 

Were  conditions  normal  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  it  would  l>c  difficult  enough  to  care 
for  all  of  these;  but  when  one  considers 
that  the  country  is  in  a  state  of  war,  almost 
in  a  state  of  siege,  with  railroads  tied  up. 
supplies  scarce,  and  half  the  machinery  of 
government  at  a  standstill,  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  situation  is  beyond  im¬ 
agining.  To  this  sparsely  settled  region, 
fays  the  writer,  so  many  needy  ones  added 
make  as  great  a  burden  as  Greater  New 


A  GIFT  SUGGESTION 

Three-fold  i*  the  pleasure  in  a  gift  a*  distinctive  as  this  paper. 
For  the  giver,  there's  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  nothing  could 
be  more  appropriate.  In  its  use  there’s  delight  for  the  recipi¬ 
ent.  Finally  there’s  the  gratification  of  friends  complimented 
at  receiving  letters  written  on  such  beautiful  paper. 


[THE  CORRECT  \WHJTING  PAPER] 


You  may  nuke  a  solluMe  •elrction  from  our  If  you  enclose  10  cenU  we  shall  be  glad 
illustrated  booklet,  which  drwnbm  morr  to  trod  in  addition  a  packet  of  full-surd 
than  filly  attractive  gift  bf)ir«  And  may  samplra  of  Ihrar  paper*  which  you  nay 
b*  obtained  from  >*»ur  draJcr  or  from  ua»  try  yuursrlf. 


CRANE  St  PIKE  CO. 

PITTSFIELD 


ADDRESS  DEPT.  M 
NEW  YORK 


Special 
No.  3 

Diminutive  Greenhouse 


Core**  40  *Q.  ft  of  garden  «pare  Probably  hull  enough 
to  revei ve  wnr  ot  your  tallest  pet  plants  Si*  large 
1 1 gills  ot  c*ti.»  heavy  glas*  to  each  sash  Hinged  at  top, 

Kaoly  ventilated.  str*»e»glv  male  Nirrly  6frfjibrd. 
uuU  kJy  put  to i/*ther.  Portable  Card ally  parked .  Price 
complete,  freight  prepaid  any  where  ini  be  L.S,  |OQ 
For  double  atari  ng  f;  to  extra 

« lurrntaJos  sent  immediately  for  the  asking.  Write  for 


Lutton  Greenhouses  and 
Miniature  Glass  Gardens 

ordered  today  will  reach  you  in  time  to  prepare  a  garden 
that  will  supply  your  table  with  drliciotj*  vegetables  and 
l^jiitllul  flowers  thtMuitbaut  the  long  winter  month*. 
Frame*  «Mpj»ed  rofti|iteP*.  ready  to  put  together.  Chihkiy 
a^mhlnl,  easily  ventilatr^l  Built  of  the  «ame  materials  am 
i  •  I  argo  range*  of  glass  whirti  we  erect  in  all  part*  of  the 
count  r\  Make  winter  gardening  a  mntinual  source  of  pleasure 

'-(I  i  «.i«h  frame*,  single  and 
double  glare*!,  lw-»Mr.  the  listed  below.  Complete 

planting  ia*tru«!iiui«  with  each  frame.  Prompt  shipment  and 
sati*i  action  guaranteed.  Send  your  order  today. 

Special  No.  2 
Beginner’s  Garden 

To  meet  a  popular  demand,  we  manufacture  this  special 
*a«h  and  frame  It's  B  ft.  4  in.  long  and  |u*t  wide 
enough  to  put  in  a  3  ft  *pace.  S  »*h  has  u\  large 
light*  of  eiir* -hr.ivv  glass  *o  that  plants  receive  the 
maximum  of  life  giving  sunlight. 

Carefully  packed,  easily  set  «-p  Price  complete, 
fmght  p.iiil  am  where  In  thr  !*,  b.  wan  ca 

hot  double  glaring  |i  00  extra.  flU.aV 
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York  would  suffer  were  it  suddenly  faeed 
with  the  problem  of  feeding  and  housing 
fifty  millions  of  people.  Extreme  as  that 
sounds,  we  are  assured  that  it  is  a  just 
comparison.  Naturally,  the  result  in 
human  suffering  reaches  tremendous  pro¬ 
portions.  A  few  examples  are  given: 

Pigsties,  hastily  cleared  from  their  usual 
habitators.  covered  by  new  straw,  were 
welcomed  as  a  shelter  by  men  and  women 
who  no  longer  than  a  fortnight  ago  would 
have  scorned  a  sleeping-room  in  the 
modest  farmhouse  adjoining  them. 

I  visited  myself  the  4  x  6  x  5-foot  "room” 
under  the  bare  straw-thatched  roof,  where 
the  Burgomaster  of  Breeudonck,  near 
Ghent.  Count  Buisseret  de  Blarengbien,  a 
nobleman  of  endlt*ss  means  aud  lineage, 
spent  the  night.  1  am  quite  sure  that  the 
rawest  farm-hand  would  sniff  at  it  and 
prefer  to  resign  before  sleeping  there. 

At  Bergen-op-Zoom,  where  the  high 
road  from  Antwerp  goes  by,  and  where 
during  the  day  ami  night  of  the  Antwerp 
bombardment  between  two  and  three  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  people  trudged  by, 
where  in  a  town  of  some  10,000  souls, 
70.000  foreigners  on*  stopping  and  have 
to  be  cared  for,  the  sights  were  horrible. 

I  visited  the  temporary  hospitals  there, 
three  of  them  at  least— one  destined  for 
children  only.  .Sick  babies,  left  in  sheer 
panic  at  the  roadside  or  entrusted  by  tin* 
parents  to  the  care  of  friends  who  lost 
the  poor  mites  during  a  halt  in  their 
flight,  were  abandoned  |x*rhap#  as  an 
incumbrance . .  - 

A  woman  gave  birth  to  a  l>aby  in  the 
shrubbery  lining  the  rood.  She  was  found 
dying,  four  days  later,  without  being  able  to 
give  her  name,  to  utter  a  syllable.  But  the 
baby  lives  and  will  thrive;  nameless,  were  it 
not  for  a  Dutch  "non-com"  who  adopted 
her  and  had  her  baptized — "  Wilhelm ma 
van  der  Woude"  (of  the  Forest). 

And  such  sad  eases,  of  children  born  in 
the  night  of  horror,  of  children  without 
a  name,  are  no  exception.  In  this  one 
hosnital  there  wen*  ten  of  them.  .  .  . 


If  a  census  of  business 
men  in  the  large  cities 

could  be  taken  to  discover  their 
average  physical  condition,  the  re¬ 
sults  would  be  astounding.  Busi¬ 
ness  today  is  carried  on  with  a 
rush.  The  average  man  bums  out 
his  life  and  nerve  tissues  faster 
than  the  body  can  build  them  up. 
Result,  nerves  all  gone,  energy  de¬ 
pleted,  stomach  upset  most  of  the 
time.  The  body  is  full  of  poisons 
and,  until  they  are  cleaned  out, 
good  health  is  but  a  “vision.” 

The  remedy  —  be  careful  of 
w  hat  you  eat,  exercise  more  and 
keep  the  body  flushed  out  by 
copious  drinking  of 


Select  Florida  Fruit 
For  the  Holiday  Time! 


Oranges have  been  of  avorlte  X  man  fruit  ever  Urur 
fir*t  grown  to  «bU  country,  Crapcf  nut  arr  Ixcwwm 
iu*t  a»  i*n*uUr.  Honda  otiMfs  and  (rapcfruH  Mr 

mprrtor,  bv- 

Oranges  and 

Gt  •*  tuldrf,  ttUn* 

rapeiruit  »•«  •kiooni 

and  •»«iff 
than  ntlivfi.  To  have  (he  be«  grown  in  Honda  at 
Ik-diday  lime  for  >i*ur  family  uud  lor  firearm*  to 
»n«*n  t«.  «>n|rr  now  Carney  Pal  Min  Blown  otanjr* 
and  liana' v  Urais-t  .nt  Three  dosen  entia 

•elect  or  .mcr-or  owdonn»af«rnfii|fi)Mtfllitl  pre- 
niwdtoanv  a»Mtra*  north  ol  Florida  or  cm  of  the 
Rivn  lor  fl..'*?.  UooUal  free, 

THE  CARNEY  INVESTMENT  COMPANY 
Sumraerfield.  Florida 


Direct  from 
the  Groves 


Buffalo  Lithia 
Springs  Water 


This  mineral  water  is  almost  a  specific 
for  run-down  conditions.  It  tones  up 
the  nerves  and  purifies  the  blood  by 
cleansing  the  svstem  of  the  poisonous 
products  of  faulty  metabolism.  Lead¬ 
ing  physicians  have  endorsed  and  pre¬ 
scribed  Buffalo  Lithia  Springs  Water 
for  over  forty  years. 

HUNTER  McGUIRE,  M.D.,LLD ^lati 

President  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  said:  4<1  knot?  from  constant 
use  of  it  personally  and  in  practice 
that  the  results  obtained  from  its  use 
are  far  beyond  those  which  would  be 
warranted  by  the  analysis  piveu.  1 
am  of  the  opinion  that  it  cither  con¬ 
tains  some  wonderful  remedial  agent 
as  yet  undiscovered  by  medical 
science,  or  its  elements  are  so  deli¬ 
cately  combined  in  Nature's  labora¬ 
tory  that  they  defy  the  utmost  skill 
of  the  chemist  to  solve  the  secret 
of  their  power. ## 

Buy  a  case  of  Buffalo  Lithia  Springs 
Water  from  your  druggist.  6  to  8 
glasses  a  day  vs  ill  do  much  toward 
bringing  back  your  good  health  again. 

Writ e  for  eur  booklet f  “Springs  of  Health . 

Buffalo  Lithia  Springs  Water  Company 

Buffalo  Lithia  Spring*.  Virginia 
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Paper1 

Shell' 

Pecans 


Give  These 

Delightfully  Different  Chocolates 

Lend  distinction  to  your  chocolate  gifts  this 
y par  by  giving  Ambrosia  Chocolate  the 

delicious  rich  confection  that's  so  entirely  different 
from  Christmas  chocolates  of  the  usual  sort. 

Ambrosia  Chocolate  Tixies 

Purr,  rich  cbocoUra  with  ■rkcl  almond  and  fllbrrt 
mint  No  cram  at  .11  oard  in  the  f>Uta«  Evrry 
bita  a  delight.  Put  op  in  luuvi».in»  thnr  pound 
bora.  Clwcotate  Ttaira  air  the  gilt  "da  luae,”  Ymr 
frimda  will  apprrri.tr  them.  Send  11  today  <n 
thrre  pound  bora  only)  It*  boat  coMjUbIoi  1  lull 
pound. — prepaid  to  you 

Aaktuit  CWrUto  C...B14  Fifth  Si..  Hil.iakrr.  Via. 


We  tv i on  planting  pecans  neatly  t lurry  yea fa  ago. 
Now  we  have  sune  tl*»un*nd  safes  of  arovea.  We 
Introduced  wvetal  Uadiag  vartetws  and  have  been 
awarded  highest  booties  and  pnsea 
The  finest  pecans  grow  In  the  Gall  Coast  country, 
larger,  thinner- the  Usd,  kwttrr  flavored.  Our  groves 
contain  the  beet  hinds  and  our  Ume  ei  parting  has 
taught  us  how  to  produce  meaty  and  tasty  uU 
Three  pound  package  at  fancy  pecans,  prepaid  to 
any  address.  1110  Ten  pound  psekajp.  II.  SO. 
M<imt  refunded  If  not  satisfactory.  Order  now  for 
(he  holiday*— Abr nr  packages  of  pecans  make  Ideal 


tiffing  Brother*, Jacksonville,  Florida 
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the  Dutoh.  German,  and  FU-ljjian  authori- 
ti«>  resulted  in  a  provlmnaiion.  tin*  gi-i 
of  which  will  have  bt*»>n  cabled  to  you 
probably. 

But  the  fugitive*,  alt  ho  they  doubt 
not  the  statement  of  their  own  country¬ 
men.  nt»r  the  (food  faith  of  the  Dutch,  wem 
ti»  Have  misgivings  about  the  real  int4*n- 
tions  of  the  Third  Party!  And  U|M»n  the 
attitude  of  the  latter  every!  hing  —  their  wife¬ 
ly.  their  possessions,  th»*ir  live* — depends. 
They'  almost  fear  that  they  will  walk  into  a 
trap,  and  that  their  return  to  Antwerp  is 
only  meant  as  an  asset  to  prevent  an  attack 

•  •f  the  AUi<*H  in  ease  of  a  German  reverse. 

The  BelKo-German  publiention  that  the 
Antwerp  fugitives  might  return  seatlieles* 
was  t herefori'  hailed  with  delight  by  a 
tiumlwr  of  well-nieanitiK  Duteh,  and  tint 
|e—  bv  the  fulfil ives  themselves.  Blit  the 
uetual  text  of  the  proe ■  lama  I  ion  to  the 
effect  that  this  invitation  to  return  nppliisl 
in  the  tirst  place  to  offiejals,  p**«»p|n  of 
independent  means,  and  reifular  wag»>- 

•  aniers  put  a  damjWT  upon  this  sutisfae- 
tioii.  For  this  meami  that  the  oftieial*  inav 
work  for  the  German  authorities,  that  the 
wauw-eamers  can  he  perfectly  well  em¬ 
ploy  «sl  in  Antwerp  and  elsewhere  to  keep 
tlunifs  going.  ami  that  the  wi-II-lo-rin  may 
coiuo  ts»  pay  their  share  in  the  various  war 
indemnities  levied! 

And.  tinslly,  it  means  that  the  rabble, 
the  economical  Miw-wi/fur*,  the  vngn- 
IhumIs.  the  penniless.  may  stay  lien1  at 
Holland's  eharjfe.  The  majority  of  the 
tirst  elapses  refuse  to  return.  They  stay 
here  to  await  the  upshot  of  events  and 
to  escape  the  tender  mercies  shown  to 
th*’  (Mipulnlions  of  Liuvnin  and  Malines 
or  the  fatti  of  being  taken  as  hostages 
or  mulcted  in  all  sorts  of  tines. 

The  floor  among  them  simply  don't 
return  and  ean't.  How  would  they  find 
a  living  if  they  (got  Iwk? 

To  this  problem  at  least  one  State  in  our 
l " tiion,  Louisiana,  ap|s*ars  to  have  found  a 
solution.  The  Charleston  (S.  C.)  .Win* 
and  (.'mirier  not**s  Louisiana’s  plan,  already 
in  process  of  perfeetion,  and  points  out  the 
j>o*sibilitiew  in  it  for  profit  that  should 
induce  other  Stat«*s  to  follow  suit: 

Louisiana  is  was  tint;  no  time  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  whieh  the 
Kurop4*ui  War  affords  every  State  of  this 
eountrv  whieh  wishes  to  increase  its  farm¬ 
ing  population.  A  movement,  hegnn  in 
New  Orleans  by  Father  Bogacrtu,  a  Hel- 
puin  priest  resident  in  I  Louisiana,  has  taken 
definite  shape,  and  plans  are  l>eing  mafle  t»> 
bring  t4j  Ixmisiana  one  hundred  Belgian 
families  driven  fn*m  their  homes  hy  the 
German  invasion.  According  to  the  New 
Orleans  Staten,  information  received  in 
Louisiana  indicates  that  there  will  be  little 
difficulty  in  getting  the  hundred  families 
which  it  is  planned  to  hring  over,  since 
there  are  thousands  of  homeless  Belgians 
w  ho  are  now  eager  to  eoine  to  this  country 
for  go4Kl. 

Louisiana  is  taking  time  hy  the  fore¬ 
lock,  and  if  the  plans  now  l»eing  made 
nmtcrialize,  the  State  will  he  greatly  the 
gainer  as  a  result  of  the  initiative  of  some 
of  its  citizens.  The  Belgians  are  among  t he 
in*st  market  -gardeners  and  farmers  in  the 
world  and  they  an*  a  peaeeful,  law-abiding 
people  who  w  ill  make  good  citizens.  When 
i lie  war  ends,  there  will  ho  a  gn*at  influx 
of  immigrants  into  the  Cnited  States  from 
many  parts  of  Europe,  but  a  great  many 


ONE  year  ago  this  was  a  country  home,  in  the  suburbs  of  New 
York,  famous  for  its  old-fashioned  comforts  and  its  exterior  and 

interior  beauties. 

Because  of  a  lack  of  preparedness  lo  extinguish  fire  at  its  incep¬ 
tion.  today  the  charred  nuns  stand  like  a  gnm  skeleton-  a  mute  and 
pathetic  warning  to  home  owners  of  t  \h-  costliness  of  procrastination. 


*  *  I  HI  MOST  KFFICIFNT  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER  KNOWN 

would  ha*e  fwrtmlrd,  during  the  past  year, 
the  destruction  of  hundreds  of  suburban  homes 
in  which  the  m earn  of  checking  the  hla/e 
dunng  the  first  fict  minutes  had  not  been  pro. 
vkied. 

The  purchase  and  use  of  Pyrene  Fire  F-itin> 
gtmhfft  hy  the  United  States  (Government,  «uch 
mu  Hutton*  as  the  New  York  Central  and  fVnn 
tv  K  ama  Railroad  Systems  and  scores  of  promi¬ 


nent  corporations  assure  the  home 
owner  of  Pyrene  efficiency.  ™ 

The  moment  Pyrme  liquid  strikes  heat  it  it 
transformed  into  a  gas  blanket  heavier  than  air. 
tchich  mothers  the  flames  by  excluding  live 
oxygen. 

Being  a  dry  liquid,  it  neither  stains  nor  injures 
the  most  delicate  furnishing*. 

Fire,  ooce  started,  mill  not  matt. 

s»d  brass  is  aa  a r  as  meal  ta  say  iatrrwr  PfKt  $7. 


Brass  and  Nickel -plated  Pyrene  Fire  Extinguisher*  are  Included  In  the  lists  of  Ap¬ 
proved  Fire  A  ppl  Is  ness  Issued  by  thr  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  eismlnsd 
and  labeled  under  else  direction  of  the  Underwriters*  Laboratories. 


PYRENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.  1  358  Broadway.  Now  York 

•Issu.  *.  Ik  *««•«■  ttobitfc  Nadivtll*  Hirliasoml 

•  krt4f*fmrl  OnelnuaM  ftr|  8.  I>  Xew  Ortas**  M.  I.«al» 

f •©*».  A.  C  huffslo  M*r«f*s4  Jsrksnavtlis  nklsktans  Cttf  hi.  I*sul 

»  U  Sail*  ISyV-n  LfitibavllU  Plulafiripkla  hs>l  t 

ffn**rw  *  Asrwiss.  8.P.  IHir*r  grtsi-lii*  rtweeis  haa  IiiIki 

HmsWi  OksrUftoa. W . Vs.  Hwtr.lt  llllwsiiksr  n»l.*«rr  Y..*%  Nsb. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS  GORHAM  TIRE  APPARATUS  CO  .  Asa  Pranclseo,  Los  Avuei*#.  Haattl* 
Distributers  far  Canada  Mar-Oatway  Pit*  Alarms.  Lid..  WlaalpsK,  Torante 
Distributer*  fer  Orest  Bntalasad  tl>  CeatiaeM  Th.  Pyr-R*  c«  .  ltd  ,  l»-tl  OrsatQuaan  At  Louden  W.  C. 


CERTIFIED 
OLIVE  OIL 


V\  direct  from  Florida 


I  Here  Is  tie  vtirr.  economical  wav 

J  to  fet  Irrwli  -picked,  thin-skinned 
/  fruit  of  flnrwt  «iualltv  and 

flivor.  Ui  me  •*-»«!  my  Special 
Introduction  Bo*  dlrevi  fnint 
my  os*  otifatlr*  In  Dade  UMBty. 

“where  the  finest  crape  fruit 
fff>w  “  \W  pick  our  fruit  ripe  nod  put 
the  finest  in  these  box**— eon ta Inin f 
jg  to  li  to  the  box  arrordlna  to  *l»t  off 
fruit — the  4A.  }i  sod  64  «rre  beinc 
m«et  desirable. 


PURE  Olive  0.1 

may  be  compare  J 

to  PURE  MILK. 
And  POMPEIAN 
Olive  Oil  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  CERTIFIED 
Milk.  It  is  MORE  than 
PURE.  It’s  FINE. 

fat  So tad  Bo alt 
Il'iFnt 

POMPEIAN  COMPANY 
Go>oa.  Italy 
B*ltaorr.  U.S.A. 


An  Exquisite  Xmas  Gift 

Keep  till  used  without  Ice  —  pow 
sweeter  until  all  are  used  br  any 
averse e  f  amity  ot  two.  Guaranteed 
satisfactory  -have  shipped  success 
lully  all  over  America  and  Europe 
ts  Try  a  bo*  at  once — you’ll  want  to 
<1  •ml  a  box  to  your  test  f  rfrnd  lor 
A  riulstrass. 

3  East  of  Pittsburgh.  It  00  per 

t»*»*  delivered,  all  charier  ■►repmd, 
hetween  Plttsbutah  and  Chicago. 
,1  Is  fo;  lurtlier  West  slight  add! 


1  Hrinrr  »» r»i  w 

linflsl  djitrs«4*r 

J.  W  AIN  WRIGHT.  JR 
OarrkroaA  Asrirno 
Cocosnut  Grove.  Flor 

twelve  >ars«dUia« 


»  '.r»rmai<l.  M*ywb»r*m 

IcUeariss— sack  i»H— dua*s  Mb.  Qwsva 

■  sriuslade.  Jam  Ousts  Preserves.  Martasisdr. 

Iifsf*e  Fruit  Marmaluff*.  X-«UM|<c»t  PWserves.  Kam«jnst  Mar- 
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SPARKLIN'*#  like  t>iu  *.Uer  l  .  Let. m-Uintr 
bn  with  Hi  illy  Ihe  Cello  Meial  lint 

Witer  Bottle  it  an  ideal  present  lor  C  hnttuuj. 
But  the  beauty  of  the  Cello  itfiU  fmiltlr**  *-r. 
vice  nn*1  iwriirtu.il  ecunnms.  It  i«  made  of  the 
humt  limit,  heavily  nn  Iteled.  which  we  tiavc found 
to  be  the  only  matefulth.it  w  ill  positively  with- 
vtand  the  werv  tr*t  to  winch  a  hot  water  bottle 
is  tubjected.  No  rubber  to  dry  up.  crack.  Irak 
and  burtt.  Sold  to  you  with  a  guarantee,  nut  a 
caution  against  boiling  water. 


S»  comfortable  too.  the 
angles  hut  is  curved  to  in 
all  night*  The  dainty 
blue  tla und  bag  makes 
It  noft  a«  a  pillow#  K»t ra 
long  handle  for  mintage. 
It  w  ill  *rrve  you  faithfully 
for  a  lifetime. 

Ask  for  the  C>ll«i  at 
your  drug  or  detriment 
store — in  I  j  ami  $  p  ut 
•iges.  Prices  fl.TS  f-*-"o 
and  9,|.nn  resjw.  tivelv. 
isc  extra  for  I  pint  mas* 
sage  handle.  $*»r  extra  for 
j  and  $  imit  sires.  If  you 

nhoilMnt  find  the  t  ello. 
order  from  us  duet  t  men* 
tionivtg  mantel  and 
name  your  draler.  and 
we  will  deliver  by  panel* 
►  nt  preiMi  l-  Your  money 
m<  k  if  vou  are  not  more 
than  «i H shed# 

A.  S.  CAMPBELL  CO. 

3§5  C«»m*r*l»l  St- 

Bsiton  Meat. 


Cfttfi bis  n#>  awkward 

the  body.  Su>*liut 

•I*—  t  f  "»  •••?  fan 
erl  ,  *  krlllr  »  l|..  I 

••i  »•* 

A*  CSAUSf  •  Tf 
«|f»  ■WAII  l  (Jtt 
•  USSM  W/U 


Air  rfcgmUr 

II. air#  ||  fS4Ht#Wt«ft>la  to 

>.*•1  IU  r*l#"l  »pnfc|  '*• 
•  ir 

(iann  •«  '•  •*»  »•*■!••  n  »n>t 

tk‘U  llll  1^ 

Ml  4  f#9l'»»9 

(H  Killl#  I* 

|K*  r#l|i*  ii  r^»fr.-ltjr  n*> 
l«'l  wlf  c*«rf 

Iimi  r  •«  SU  it 


A  Gift  That  Endures 
And  Endears - The 

CellO 

METAL 

HOT  WATER  BOTTLE 


Send  $1  for  these  two  diaries 


(f/vr^icYi  Tear  Book  for  19 IS) 

No.  22.  Rich  rrsl  ^r.tinrfl  leather,  white  luind 

riper;  K«lt  edges;  two  days  to  page;  j  •  $  %  %  \  .  In  bo*. 

ottliiiiiA  bifngn  and  rlwiHii’  postal  information,  cal- 
en-l.u*  lor  .1  >«.•»•*.  and  useful  tables.  Information  and 
gutnuca.  (It  bought  vrpatatcly,  Soc.) 

Nn.  20.  Samr,  hut  cloth  covered:  plain 
edge*;  yellow  wilting  paper;  hot  111  le»%.  tit  bought 
iriuntrly.  J'C.J 

There  b  no  better  gift  than 
a  diary.  The  recipient  is  re. 
minded  of  you  daily  lor  a  year. 

HUEBSCH’S  YEAR  BOOK 

|a  A  satbfvlng  diary  made  in 

various  sues  und  style*,  at 
p»»  r*  to«uit  all  pur«e*.  Order 
Number*  j  j  and  jo  |»if  |i  .and 
U'Il  t**r  a  deaenpt ion  of  other 
•tyle*,  im  hading 


PERPETUAL  YEAR  BOOKS 

Good  for  any  year  nr  l*»r  a  number  of  yemrsif  desired. 
Made  in  ten  *t>  lea;  40  •  t«.  to  $  1 

l»«s'l  give  HarlrM  |irr«PNl«.  Huibtik'i  lenr 
va  oil  rvMlllNM  I  P  II  I  I  IN  r  n  I  a  lilt  u  (  I  I  It  ) 

H«W..k,  P.kk.k*r.  225  1)  Stk  .....  New  York 


of  those  people  will  n«»t  lx*  immigrant#  of 
the  most  desirable  kind.  Those  States  or 
communities  which  do  not  wait  for  the  end 
of  the  struggle,  but  which  immediately 
offer  homes  and  op|»ortunity  to  the  homc- 
less  Belgian  farmers  and  which  take  steps 
to  seoure  these  Belgian  farmers,  will  get 
new  residents  who  will  contribute  largely  t«» 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  their  adopted 
homes. 

'■  Louisiana,”  says  the  New  Orleans  Stair*, 
“luu»  vast  fields  of  rich  and  uncultivated 
land  which  would  offer  admirable  opportu¬ 
nities  to  the  Belgian  farmers."  What  about 
the  several  big  land-development  undertak¬ 
ings  in  lower  South  Carolina  wliieh  were 
designed  to  bring  white  farmers  lnw  from 
the  Middle  West  anil  the  Northwest.*  Bel¬ 
gian  farmers  ought  to  he  just  the  kind  of 
settler#  that  the  men  hack  of  these develoj*- 
nient  enterprises  are  looking  for. 


WAR  IN  TI1K  STORM 

IN  the  second  week  in  November  the 
merciless  Battle  of  Flanders  was  ren- 
dered  more  cruel  still  by  a  hurricane  of 
wind  and  rain  that  soaked  and  chilled  the 
men  in  the  trench.es.  driving  the  cold  into 
the  very  bone#  of  those  who  fought  against 
it.  The  war  in  Flanders  up  to  this  time, 
according  to  com*s|>oudcntB’  stories,  had 
not  had  many  of  the  romantic  feature# 
which  readers  search  for  so  diligently  m 
American  news  columns;  now  it  became  so 
tense,  sullen,  and  ih-sjH-rntely  stuhlmni  a 
thing  as  l#-ggnrs  dewription.  As  tho  the 
bursting  shells  and  the  raking  fire  of 
mitrailleuses  wen-  not  enough,  then-  came, 
surmounting  all  the  onlinary  havoc  of  war, 
torrents  that  filled  the  trenches  to  the 
fighters’  waists,  and  wind  that  screamed 
derision  at  the  raggi-d  uniforms  and  the 
crouching  soldier#  whom  they  clad.  The 
story  of  a  London  Daily  Chronicle  com- 
spondent.  printed  in  the  New  York  Timo, 
telling  of  the  progress  of  the  storm,  is 
written,  apparently,  while  it  is  still  going  on. 
Then-  is,  he  says: 

A  howling  gale  shrieking  across  the 
dune#  and  swirling  up  the  sands  into 
blinding  clouds  and  tearing  across  the  fiat 
marsh-lands  a#  if  all  the  invisible  gods  of 
the  old  ghost-world  were  playing  at  racing 
in  their  chariots. 

In  the  trenches  along  the  Yscr  men 
crouch  down  close  to  tin-  moist  mud  to 
shelter  themselves  from  the  wind,  which  is 
harder  to  dodge  than  shrapnel  shells.  It 
lashes  them  with  fierce  cruelty.  In  spite 
of  all  the  woolen  comforter#  and  knitted 
vests,  made  hv  women’s  hands  at  home,  the 
wind  find#  it#  way  through  to  the  hones  and 
marrow  of  the  soldiers,  so  that  they  are 
numbs].  At  night  it  is  an  agony  of  cold, 
preventing  sleep,  even  if  men  could  sleep 
while  shells  are  searching  for  them  with 
their  cry  of  death. 

The  gunner#  have  dug  pits  for  them* 
wives,  and  when  they  erase  fire  for  the 
time  they  crawl  to  the  shelter,  smoking 
through  little  outlets  in  dump  blanket#  in 
whirh  they  have  wrapt  their  heads  and 
shoulders.  They  tie  bundles  of  straw 
around  their  legs  to  keep  out  the  cold  and 
|NM-k  old  newspaper*  inside  their  clothing 


“It  Reminds  You” 


THE  HESS 

CALENDAR  TICKLER 

Set  how  orarl y  «eU  running.  l»ow  aimpte  It  tar 

A  C arrant  4aU  D.  Car4a  far  bUart  ml 

B.  Cafira  c  arrest  anilk  yrar 

C.  Da  jot  raaraadiart  E. 

yrt  tacowf  F.  Ytarlf  cal wmUr 

Mr tn o*  art*  Worr  any  <lr*irr*l  dal#.  Thr  r«rr*  nt 

day  at  Ip  la  #i«^  ai.lrst  dally,  no  thr  nirmn  mutt  rom. 
at  proper  lisvt#  OrU  can  be  rehled  wilhoot  row  r-i  mi 
With  Itw  llr«  I'aU-fMlar  I  lekle r  ibrrr  lanodra**  1  •  • 
U|H-Q,  no  l.d  to  lift  Ii  ia  ala ay«ln  plain  . . . . 

■rat  ibowtM  papfl  ivex  lla  ®  1 

t tinea  id  time,  trouble  and  preventing  co#tly  m»P 

ti.30  compute  fUk  or  Mmkntanv 
At  your  xUI toner  1  or  metis  ilirni  to 

He.,  a  Son.  1039 Ckr.taat  St..  MaLddaku.  P#. 


^►EUROPEAN  WAR  GAME-w> 

Played  on  Map  of  Europe 

A  pame  dr^itfnrd  ft**m  the  present  Mtuatifri  »t* 
I  n i ' >1  k' ,  ami  t'layed  «n»  a  correct  map.  M* 
,tr h»it-y  and  ilivr^  hi  (ii-ntiany,  AiiMrta,  Emjl  *im1 
rrancct  llvl^ium  uim!  Khmu  tony  *»n  a 
wari  ;irr,  ami  maneuver  an  in  a  real  cutset,  b 
terra!  1%  intefne  I  mm  l*emmiitiR  tu  end.  and  cut 
may  plated  by  adnlU  a%  well  **  y»'nn«  tMt#|i|i 
w  th  .in  (ip|M*rtnnlty I* *r  treat  'kill  in  thefl.iv.  \ 
l^fwi  n  |itaving  thU  gam#  will  never  lurijit  i  " 
map  ol  Europe. 

Send  one  dollar,  mn nr v  order  «*r  currency,  and  tin 
l^.irne.  im1iidm«  late>t  war  map,  will  In;  sent  p«bt 
I*.* id  anywhere  In  the  V .  S.  * 

Money  returned  If  not  satished.  Address 

UNIVERSAL  GAME  CO. 
y  20IB^Bo9to*^BIock  SrattU.  Waxh^ 


'  v  Y 

uhv  tlw  ashman  * 
hardest  knra In  cxti  ! 

'  '  Witt's  Can 

Xr  and  Path  why  they  fKitlast 
several  nf  the  ordinary  plain  steel  kind 
Witt's  i»  made  of  heavy  «alvanlred  tteel 
with  deep  ct»rruiratlon%  tq  times  atroBnr 
than  plain  steel.  SpedllMlht  fittltl  lid 
makey  Witt's  hrr-,  drjg-.  and  odai  proof 
Tfiree  •**#•  each  ot  can  and  pel l 

r 

j  m  win  aiRM*  i  *  u  I  Ill  y  • 

IM\  K.  1'a.iBft.ii.  O  (,  ) 

Look  for  the  ft 

Yrltow  Labol  *  U 


Hammer  plain  ste< 
Then  hammer  Wi 


WITT’S 
Can  and 

Pail 


O’DONALD  6.  FRINK  PRODUCE  CO 

11416  BROAD  STUACKSONVIL1UE.  FL'A 
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as  breastplates  and  swear  In  keep  them- 
»'lvw»  warm,  at  least  in  imagination. 

The  wind  gave  a  new  horror  t«  this 
war.  There  was  something  devilish  in  its 
howling,  in  its  long  angry  rnar.  as  ii  came 
with  en«irmoua  force  across  the  flats  and 
then  hurled  itself  against  tin*  walls  of  a 
Milage  or  the  mof  of  an  old  ham.  as  if 
nature  herself  had  been  seized  with  the 
fury  of  deal  motion. 

It  wh-s  very  hot,  as  well  as  \ery  mid,  at 
Oudee«|>elle  and  Nicucapellp  and  along  the 
line  to  Si  y  vekenskerke and  Lorn  l*aen  1 1  zyde. 
The  German  hatteries  were  hard  at  work 
again,  belching  nut  an  inexhaustible  su|>- 
|»l>  of  shells.  Over  there  the  darkle  ss  was 
staMxsl  by  ns1  flashes,  nnd  the  sky  was 
/'irwurgesl  with  forked  lightning  made  !>y 
machinery.  At  intervals  the  whole  hnri/nii 
w as  illuminated  by  wave*  of  vivid  splendor 
which  shone  for  some  moments  u|h.h  the 
Mitiiched  faces  of  men  who  wuin-d  for 
death.  High  alstvu  the  witchlike  bowlings 
of  tin*  wind  furies  came  the  shrilly  whistling 
note**  of  the  shells,  like  nighthirds.  rushing 
through  the  storm  in  search  of  prey.  The 
guns  of  the  Allied  ha  tt  erics  answer'd 
hack,  roar  eelioing  roar.  The  thunder* 
claps  of  the  wind  were  less  loud  than  the 
concussion*  of  gun-lire,  and  yet  mingled 
with  them  and  prolonged  them  and  became 
n  part  of  the  storm  of  deadly  sound  in¬ 
creasing  the  horror  of  war. 

Through  the  darkness  along  the  road 
infantry  trani|>od  toward  the  lines  of 
trenches  to  relieve  other  regiment*  who 
had  endured  a  spell  in  them.  They  bent 
their  heads  low,  thrusting  forward  into 
the  heart  of  the  gale,  which  tore  at  the 
blue  coats  of  these  Frenchmen  and  plucked 
at  their  red  trousers  and  slashed  in  their 
f  »<•«•*  with  cruel  whips.  Their  side-arms 
jingled  against  the  treth  of  the  wind,  which 
tried  to  snateh  at  their  bayonets  and 
drag  the  rifles  out  of  their  grip. 

They  never  rais*«d  their  heads  to  glance 
at  the  Ked  Crum  carta  coming  buck. 


SUPON  COMFY 


Men  everywhere  are  w  aking  up  to  the 
(act  that  COMFY  felt  slippers  are  made  for 
them  as  well  as  women,  and  are  growing 
out  of  the  habit  of  going  around  the  room 
barefoot  or  in  stocking  feet.  COMFYS 
have  thick  cushion  soles  that  protect  you 
against  cold  floors  and  give  unusual  rest¬ 
fulness  to  the  after-dinner  lounge.  Con¬ 
venient  for  traveling,  too.  Catalog  No. 
62- A  illustrates  the  styles  and  gives  prices. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  COMFYS,  order 
direct 

Dealers  alive  to  the  increasing  demand 
for  men's  slippers  should  ask  for 
Catalog  M.  gp - } 

tx>ok  for  thh  (OMFY, 

traJemarl  jjah 
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K(  NNING  A  WAR  IN  PAJAMAS 

Til  K  days  when  the  commander  of  an 
army  rode  at  the  head  of  his  Intel** 
ami  led  tliem  into  tlie  fray,  with  hrandisli- 
mg  of  sword  and  triumphant  battle- 
cry.  are  buried  ill  the  roman  tic  past. 
Nowadays,  he  is  likely  to  lie  far  beyond 
even  the  sound  of  his  heaviest  artillery, 
snugly  busy  in  a  little  room  thut  is  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  the  line  of  lmttle.  Those 
who  would  seek  romance  in  the  cares' r  of 
a  modern  Chief  of  Staff  must  look  for  it  not 
with  the  wide  eyes  of  youthful  days,  but 
through  the  microscope  provided  by  a  more 
mature  scientific  era.  It  is  still  there,  if 
We  seek  with  patience.  Romance  is  not 
dead;  it  has  only  adopted  the  tactics  of  the 
chameleon  and  changed  its  gay  colorings 
for  the  gray  of  a  more  practical  age.  In 
the  case  of  General  Joffre,  ( Ymimander-in- 
C'hief  of  the  French  force,  a  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Etrning  Sun  has  oblig¬ 
ingly  supplied  us  with  the  necessary 
Biicroseope,  and  furnishes  us  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  wonbpieture  of  the  manner  in  whieh 
a  modern  army  is  led  into  battle: 


Saving  Money  for  Authors 

Is  the  iTuriMtfcr  <if  alurvdh-MiW  prcp.in-d  bv  Irank  H.  Vuetrll) , 
Lilt  l»  lX.ll..  Mjna^ii'tr  F.dit  N  «r  -!tr  ".Mamdarh  Dn  - 
hhnarv  “  Tells  many  posable  economic*  learned  from  I  cubic 
etptvtac*  fctpltbi  copyrltlit  how  to  mark*!  muitcripta 

JJC-  "Preparation  of  Manuscript*  for  the  Printer.  " 

l  iith  revised  edition  j«M  published.  Ooih.TV  pn* iiuid  |rom 
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SCHOOL  PRIZES 


Teacher*,  principal*,  etc.,  you  will  find  JUST  THK 
RIGHT  PRTZK  BOOKS  for  Student*,  CUvtrooin  and 
other  Comsat  it  ion*,  at  moderate  prices,  in  our  display 
of  varioiifl  standard  « lactic  and  modem  book*  for  yountt 
and  old.  In  neat  and  attractive  bindings.  ViJif  Our 
Retail  Peparlmrnt.  J54- jOo  Fourth  Avenue,  N>w  York. 
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A  man  in  pajamas  (at  h*ast  ho  wt-ars 
thrill  moeit  of  the  time,  I*  111#  too  busy  to 
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1,530  Dangers! 

Each  danger  is  a  reason 
for  using  the  Safety 
Tooth  Brush 

One  tooth  brush  bristle 
lodged  in  your  gums, 
th rout  or  stomach  may 
cause  painful  consequen¬ 
ces,  as  your  dentist,  phy¬ 
sician  or  surgeon  can  tell 

you. 

# 

Hut  vou  don't  need  to 

V 

take  chances  with  bristle- 
shedding  tooth  brushes. 

I  *se  the 


RUBBERSET 

SefetyTooth  Brushes 


—  they  can 
not  *  h  e  «1 
their  bris¬ 
tles.  Every 
one  of  tlu* 

l. 530  hri» 
ties  is  rip 
p e d  ever- 
lust  i  iu;ly  in 
Imrd,  vtilran 
i/i-d  rublier. 

Vou  cannot  pull  our  out. 

Three  «f  hmllo  in  ft* 

plain,  curved  mul  tnfW-tl. 
All  liamllt**  «f  Mbcrilc  Ivory 
and  rnch  bruth  avrptu  ally 
clean,  sterile  rad  nutii  i 
S*l»l  at  any  -IK 

t»K»lh  bniihr*  Look  t’« »r  flu 
name  lU'IVIU  ItSI  I  if  the 
name  isn't  It-l  IV  IV  1  It  S  I  I 
it  isn't  tin-  genuine  <ty 
Tootli  Brush. 

25c  for  5-row  style 
35c  for  4-row  style 

RUBBERSET  COMPANY.  Newark.  N.  J. 

R.  AC.H.T.CO.Prepa 

Tlir  arrow  ]mmt %  to  imio  of  tlir 

m. iny  Imh- 
vidual  brush 
ucctionft, 

NlmviinK  how 
mrh  hrhlli* 
is  tfri|»|M«i  in 
Imrd  vulmii- 
wcil  rubber 
•ud  mnnut 

•me  out. 


A/  Sh,tttnf  C  .♦«/.  if  j  jacked  trfM 
A  Sit  /  fifCl’SH.  tjoed  J*r  l  itittakle 


flnwl  is  running  tin*  thousand  and  one 
details  of  the  Frvneh  Army.  General 
JoiTre  is  at  the  head  and  he  bandit*  the  Ini' 
questions,  press**  the  buttoiiK,  so  to  s|Maak. 
hut  (leiientl  Bvrtholot,  Chief  of  Staff,  does 
I  he  art  ual  work.  This  is  how  General  Joffre 
krtqw  traek  of  his  200-mile  halt  byline. 

After  a*vml  trips  along  the  fringe  of 
the  war.  after  meeting  thousands  of  sol¬ 
diers  on  the  same  day,  some  going  north, 
some  going  south,  in  what  appeared  to  In* 
a  hoj>eless  tangle,  it  struck  me  more 
forcibly  than  ever  that  the  modern  fighting 
machine  is  the  most  complicated  thing  on 
eurth. 

I  tried  to  imagine  myself  commanding 
all  this  to  grasp  how  a  200-mile  line  of  this 
sort  could  Ik*  controlled  and  how  it  could 
iMissihly  Ik*  kept  from  getting  tangled  up 
with  itself  and  without  interference  by  an 
enemy*  My  curiosity  grew  until  I  decided 
to  find  out  how  all  this  business  is  riiauugtd 
by  one  man. 

In  General  Jeffreys  headquarters,  in  a 
certain  long  room,  hangs  a  n|m«ui1  map, 
the  aoale  of  which  is  1-1000,  It  shows 
every  road,  canal,  railway,  bridle-path, 
pig-trail,  bridge.  Hump  of  trees,  hill, 
mountain,  valley,  river,  rack,  rill,  and 
swamp.  This  is  |wrt  of  the  outfit.  An¬ 
other  part  is  a  wonderful  collection  of  wax- 
he&dtd  pins  of  all  colon  and  sizes.  These 
represent  army  units  of  all  sizes  and  all 
organisation*. 

Into  the  long  room  run  many  win*, 
both  telephone  and  telegmph.  Wireless 
apparatus  is  also  in  this  room.  Tlu*  way 
it  all  works  seems  wonderfully  simple  when 
it  is  explained. 

The  battle  is  alumt  to  commence.  The 
troops  have  been  distributed  all  along  the 
200-mile  line.  The  Germans  are  facing 
them.  A  l>ell  rings: 

44  Hello!  Yes!  The  Germans  are  attack¬ 
ing  General  Durand's  division?  They  an* 
in  superior  numbers?  Tin*  General  need* 
reenforcements?  All  right.*4 

The  staff  officer  who  has  taken  this 
information  over  the  phone  hurries  to 
where  General  Bertholet  is  sleeping.  The 
General  haa  just  dozed  off.  This  is  the* 
first  sleep  he  has  had  in  thirty-six  hours, 
but  General  Bertholet  is  wide-awake  in  an 
instant.  He  jumps  to  the  floor,  still  wearing 
Ins  |uijainn*.  the  only  garment  he  has  worn 
in  several  days.  The  staff  officer  reports. 

In  a  twinkle  General  Bertholet,  who 
knows  his  map  as  he  does  his  own  fure, 
locat**  Durand's  division.  He  knows  that 
ten  miles  back  of  Durand’s  command  are 
quartered  a  number  of  reserves,  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Blanc,  accunling  to  the  pins.  Bertholet 
also  learn*  from  the  pins  that  a  number  of 
auto-buses  are  near  Blanc's  soldiers. 

"Order  General  Blanc,**  lie  commands, 
“to  reenforve  Durand  at  once  with  10,000 
men,  four  batteries  of  T.Vmillimeter  artil¬ 
lery,  ten  machine  guns,  and  three  squadrons 
of  cavalry.  Tell  Blanc  to  transport  his 
troops  in  auto-buse*/’ 

Within  two  minute*  General  Blanc  has 
received  the  order.  Within  five  more  In* 
i*  executing  it,  and  General  Durand  is 
informed  help  is  coming  to  him. 

Then  General  Bertholet  takes  another 
nap.  if  the  battle  will  |N*riliit.  If  it  does 
not  he  stays  awake  to  direct  men  who  are 
mill*  away  from  him. 

Every  time  a  bridge  is  blown  up  or  a 
pon t4Kiii  has  lieeii  thrown  across  a  stream 
or  a  food  convoy  shifts.  General  Bertholet 
gd*  up  and  shifts  his  pins  to  indicate  the 
change.  Nothing  happen*  along  the  200- 
milc  half h'-linc  but  that  General  Ihrtlio- 


For  three  generations 
(since  1 846)  Sozodont 
has  kept  the  teeth  of  its 
users  from  decaying. 

Decay  if  caused  by  food 
decomposing  in  the  ermro 
ol  and  between  the  trrth; 
and  alio  by  nods  in  the 
mouth  which  first  eat  awiy 
the  enamel  and  then  gradu¬ 
ally  create  s  rarity.  Soro- 
dont  prevents  these  inroad t 
hv»m  starting. 

Sozodont  if  s  liquid,  and 
only  a  liquid  can  permeate 
into  the  infinitesimal  crev¬ 
ices  between  and  in  the 
teeth.  And  Sozodont  is  so 
prepared  that  whemer  it 
goes  acids  arc  nen trained 
and  foods  of  fnreign  sub¬ 
stances  immediately  re¬ 
moved,  leafing  the  teeth 
thoroughly  and  notUepti 
rally  clean  with  no  chance 
for  decay. 


So/ndont  itself  is  not  a 
Irmth  polish  —  nor  does  it 
whiten  teeth — but  lor  these 
urpoacn  Sozodont  Tooth 
owdef  or  Sozodont  Tooth 
Paste  should  be  used. 
Which  do  you  prefer  ? 
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Greatest  capacity  In  least  bulk.  Takes  *0(1 
half  or  400  full  aiio  pictures  on  one  loading. 
Costa  S  of  one  cent  per  picture.  Uses  Kast¬ 
man  Film  and  loads  In  daylight. 
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lot,  still  in  pajamas,  leaps  from  his  bed 
and  changes  the  pins  on  the  map.  The 
map  must  Im-  kepi  up  to  the  minute. 
General  JnfTre  must  he  able  to  look  at  it  any 
time  of  the  day  or  night. 

As  far  as  |M>ssible.  through  information 
brought  in  by  spies  or  aviators,  the  forees 
of  the  enemy  an-  kept  traek  of  in  the  same 
manner.  N'o  detail  that  is  of  u*e  is  over¬ 
looked.  The  pins  indicate  even  the  size  of 
tin-  guns,  the  kind  of  ammunition  they 
use,  and  so  on  ml  infinitum. 


Make  Lots 
^  of  Toys 


Thi*  Christmas  tluui- 
*and«nf  boy  i  will  h.r.  r 
huthrl*  of  fun  building 
model*  *  ifh  the  Mv 
Erector.  Don't  you  pet 
left!  Ask  >ou{  j'.ircr.Ti 
to  give  you  a  %r i  \  •  u 
can  enjov  voiir'rlf  al 
h inter  long. 


I  )KAI<I,  WHITE  ttpjn-ttr.H  on  the  screen 
*  ihc  inextinguishable  and,  appar¬ 
ently,  immortal  Pauline  of  the  movie*, 
the  apotheosis  of  the  old-time  melodrama 
heroine.  Twenty  year*  ami  less  ago  the 
heruino  of  m«‘lo<lrnniu  wa*  content  to  Im* 
ptirwed  through  five  vivid  act*  and  thir- 
tii-n  scene*  by  a  villain  whose  villainy  was 
displayed  at  its  utmost  in  the  saw-mill 
#cene  in  the  fourth  aet.  But  the  villain 
of  the  ten-twenty-thirty  days  is  pale  and 
ineffectual  lieside  the  corps  of  villains  in 
the  movie.  And  the  fair  heroine  of  the  old 
familiar  one-night-stand  tank  drama  would 
|H*rish  ignominiously  if  faced  by  Irnlf  tin* 
|ntiU  that  surround  her  more  (uivaricMl 
sister  of  the  sensm.  Aeeording  to  an  inter¬ 
view  published  in  the  Octoln-r  Photoplay, 
the  perilous  Pauline  is,  in  private  life,  a 
nuwt  human  and  engaging  young  lady  who 
harlior?  something  of  a  grievance  U-eause 
the  real  perils  that  she  incurs  in  professional 
life  are  randy  appreciated  by  the  audiences 
to  whom  her  adventures  an*  familiar.  The 
peril*  they  see  are  those  carefully  re¬ 
hearsed,  acts  of  which  the  producers  are 
certain,  otherwise  the  picture  would  never 
be  shown.  Tlie  real  ones,  into  which  real 
danger  enters,  appear  only  on  the  film  that 
is  thrown  away,  if  photographed  at  all. 
There  was.  for  example,  the  “yellow 
peril."  Miss  White  tells  the  story  in  her 
own  words: 


I  know  what  . 

boys  like.  That's  , u 
why  I  made  the  toL 

Erector  girder.  ^FrreBook 

**ith  turne«l-mer  edge*  so  vmir  b*v  rtMihl 
build  big.  Strong  model*  tlut  l«M»k  exactly 
like  real  steel  construction. 

He  can  build  easily  and  quickly.  Ami  he 
can  makeover  SOD  models — battleship*,  aer  - 
plane*,  derricks,  traveling  crane*,  elevator*, 
bridges,  wagons.  It's  great  fun! 


‘  ‘  The  sap ,  the  gum,  the  leaf, 
and  even  the  odor  of  the 
long-leaf  pine  act  as  a 
tonic. 


The  Toy  with  GircUrt  like  Structural  Steel 

It’s  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  Christinas  gift  you  can  find  an v where. 
It  is  so  fascinating  that  every  member  of  the 
family  will  enjoy  watching  and  helping  the 
boy  construct  the  300  ami  more  tumlcl*. 

With  all  sets  over  f  3  I  give,  without  ex¬ 
tra  charge,  an  electric  motor  that  runs  many 
of  the  models  -elevators,  third  rail  cars, 
work -shops  with  cute  little  band  saws,  power 
presses,  lathes,  etc.,  that  really  go.  The 
Erector  develops  the  boy’s  mechanical  *kill — 
teaches  him  the  principle*  of  engineering  and 
electricity. 

Write  for  My  Free  Book 

It'*  printed  in  colors  and  tilled  with  picture  -  ,v>«| 
descriptions  *»i  Erector  model*.  Ml  aNo  mail  -u 
a  tree  copy  of  my  boy*' max azlne. />*</•>'  /  tf>. 
which  contain*  my  prize  ofW for  new  much  I- ,  telU 
how  your  boy  can  win  a  prize. 

Toy  dealrr*  sell  the  Erector,  fl  t<*  *25.  If  >otir 
dralrr  hasn't  it.  of  you  cannot  conveniently  get  it 
fn  m  him  in  time  fur  Chnstmav  *end  remittance 
direct  to  u*  and  we  will  ship  prepaid.  SI  M*t  builds 
48  model*;  S2  build*  iso  model* ,  $3  builds 
ir6  models;  S5  *et  huild*  x?  models  and  in<  hide* 
el'^tric  motor,  big  manual  of  in*tni<  lion*  fr*-.- 
with  every  n*t. 

A.  C  GILBERT,  President 

The  Mysto  Manufacturing  Company 

78  Foote  Street.  New  Haven.  Conn. 


f  X  the  refreshing, 
*  pine-laden  lather 
of  Packer’s  Tar  Soap 
is  health  for  the  hair 
and  scalp. 


Used  systematically 
for  shampooing,  this 
high-grade  soap  acts 
as  a  spur  to  natural 
processes  in  main¬ 
taining  or  restoring 
the  vitality  and  lustre 
of  the  hair. 


A  real  peril  that  wasn’t  filmed  was  the 
time  we  were  taking  pictures  in  Chinatown. 
Chinamen,  even  when  they  have  the  most 
commonplace  things  to  say,  cause  ex¬ 
citement  enough  saying  them:  hut  on  this 
occasion  there  was  real  excitement.  One 
Chinese  restaurant-keeper  had  promised 
the  use  of  his  restaurant  for  taking  exterior 
scenes.  But  when  we  got  down  there  he 
had  changed  his  mind  nliout  it.  so  the 
director  went  ahead  and  prcjMkrcd  to  take 
the  picture  anyway.  And  it  took  real 
policemen  to  quell  the  riot. 

The  director  had  asked  if  F  minded  get¬ 
ting  in  the  scene  he  intended  to  take, 
whether  Mr.  Chinaman  liked  it  or  not;  I 
didn’t  mind.  It  wasn't  any  more  risky 
than  the  other  perils;  so  when  the  police¬ 
men  were  called  I  was  right  in  the  midst 
of  the  excitement;  my  cape  was  torn  almost 
off  me;  I  had  u  really  nice  gown  on  and  it 
shared  in  the  damage.  1  myself  wasn't 
hurt  a  bit.  tho  some  of  the  men  were. 

The  interior  scenes  of  that  episode  wen- 
taken  in  the  studio,  so  we  transplanted 
some  Chinamen  fur  tho  occasion.  They 
had  never  worked  before  the  camera  and 


The  most  costly  furniture  in  »  library  can 
never  compensate  for  the  abttn.  t  of  a  Standard 
dictionary. 


e  a  Positive  M 


That  is  the  message  of  Charles  Fsrffuson's  bonk 

“THE  AFFIRMATIVE  INTELLECT” 

It  is  a  bouk  to  arouse  and  startle  to  sr/ws.  It  will 
in  mutate  the  man  who  vacillates  who  larks  the  Jr<  i4*k£ 
pyrrxiTT  and  the  head  rwraf*  so  necessary  lor  success. 

41  at «raaiar  b*Um  far  90»  i*|  yai/  »44*ow  •«  ■•rvia  *4  thU  a 4* . 

Charles  Fcriuion  ha*  bren  called  the  Aniena 
Phih*oPk*r%  from  hi*  reriden^r  at  /•».  r»>w,  whence  he 
Las  uttered  a  happy  philosophy  whith  is  petulurly 
ttrd  Ui  these  times.  His  b»n>k 

“THE  RELIGION  OF  DEMOCRACY” 

vs  universally  proclaimed  a  work  o4  genius.  Says  the 
Uu4Afn0(<is  times.  "8l»o  «t>  luiporB  it/t  i*  1 1 

tho  t-  ttAMMUMM  frvwfrv^n  ETMSSl  ju4tew  Slid  mlf 

iW  i*  a  great  deal  erf  the /nr  *.*/.*/ in  his  philosophy 
whi«:h  fi  ery  man  call  take  ante  kimietf  ami  uu 

fries  SlrPsst»*U.  FUR*  8  WAGNALLS  COMPART.  New  Ysrk 


A  generous  sample  sent  on  receipt 
nf  I  Dr  in  stamp*.  State  whether  you 
w i*h  cake  or  iii|uiil. 

Our  manual;  “The  Hair  ami  Scalp 
-Mmlern  l  ire  and  rrcatinent," 
sent  free. 


THE  PACKER  MFC.  CO. 
Suite  84 A  81  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y 
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Arrow 

Qango  SHI  RT  S 


THE  Arrow  marks  a  variety  of  Shirts  for  evening 
wear  and  dances.  The  nicety  oi  the  fit,  the 
splendid  quality  of  the  fabrics,  the  correctness  of  the 
styles  and  the  superior  workmanship  give  to  these 
shirts  an  air  not  surpassed  even  by  the  product  of  the 

shirt'tO'Order  shop.  $2.00,  $2.50  and  higher 

1  Ciuett.  Peabody  cr1  Co.,  Inc. _ Makers _ T koy.  N.  Y. 

Neurasthenia— Symptom,  NOT  Disease 


Neurasthenia  if*  due  largely  to  habits  which  may  be  corrected  by  giving  attention  to 
cauwi  of  the  ailment. 

This  it  lully  rxpUmed  by  Dr.  John  Harvey  Kellogg,  who  gives  you  In  his  new  book—--* Neurasthenia  *— 
result*  of  his  exoenrnce  with  thousand*  of  ca>e*  treated  during  the  nearly  forty  year*  he  has  been  >ut»rr 
intciident  of  the  »:reat  battle  Creek  Sanitarium.  Dr.  Kelloggs  bo«»k  is  not  a  dry  book--ni»c  c«niched  111 
tixhnual  term%.  On  the  contrary,  l)r.  Kellogg  ha^  the  happy  faculty  of  making  hi^  writings  easily  undent. -»U 
ar.d  intensrly  interacting.  It  \uu  suffer  from  nrrmusne^s — exhaustion— M«*ri»lc*Mu*vv— -or  any  other  loinioi 
Neurasthenia,  get  this  U*ok  and  %tudy  it.  It  shows  the  way  out — teaches  >ou  how  to  obtain  relict  from  the 
dread  fang-*  of  l»rfv»»u*in*v*. 

The  Un.k  tont  rifii  250  reading  pages,  printed  on  line  t**ok  paper.  There  are  several  full  page  Ulu^tp 
diet  tables  ami  valuable  instruction*  a*  to  exerciv.  relaxation,  rr*t  and  sleep.  The  regular  price  ol  the 
U  k  is  f'i  00  I  Kit,  to  gi*e  the  w«uk  widespread  distribution,  Dr.  Kellngg  m-muts  an  edition  in  library  p-M- t 
i*  vets  and.  while  tl-.ese  last,  we  >halt  sell  them  at  onlx  |I  a  copy.  You  take  no  risk  sending  mom->  }***'"*' - 
il  you  are  tiotei  tit.-U  ]•!«•  »^-d  and  satish»si  with  the  hook,  it  may  be  returned  for  prompt  refund,  tfnler  .it 
••nee  and  gi-t  relief  from  nerve  sutfering.  Address — 


PROTECT  YOUR  HEAD 


with  hair  just  like  your  own.  Nature  demand*  thi* 
covering— warn  of  it  cause*  cold*,  neuralgia,  catarrh, 
etc.  Why  look  or  feel  older  when  the  world  demand* 
younger  men? 

[jet  ui  make  you  one  ot  our  Special  Undetectable  Wins  or 
Tmjpees  (Top  Piece)  on  approval.  If  »t  doesn't  otuh  and  fit 
perfectly  — if  It  isn't  ntiUfectory  in  every  way— we  will 
promptly  refund  your  money  ♦  Prices  91ft  to  $U. 

Send /or  !  Unite  tied  14  if  book  end  Mtasurernsnl  blank 

Paris  Fsikion  Cn.v  Dept.  S912,  209  S.  Suit  St..  Ckkafo.lll 

Lairg*  tf  Mali  Order  Hair  MetchanU  In  the  World 


GOOD  HEALTH  PUBLISHING  CO.,  412  W.  Main  St.,  BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 
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their  initiation  was  a  disastrous  one  f<»r 
me.  As  Owen  *  ae«*oinpliee*  they  Were  t«> 
hide  in  a  secret  re<-ess  Ivhind  a  sliding 
panel.  in  the  wall.  1  was  supposi-dly  un¬ 
conscious  when  they  rushed  off  with  me. 
so,  of  course,  my  eyes  were  closed  and  I 
didn't  s»-e  that  i  wasn't  going  U»  fit  into 
that  little  doorway. 

The  way  I  learned  it  was  l>v  a  terrific 
jar  when  my  head  and  the  wall  met.  And 
not  only  tiiat,  but  both  my  arms  wvro 
skinmsl  clear  to  the  elbows  on  the  sides  of 
tlie  narrow  wall  opening. 

After  an  intermission  for  an  i«M>-pack  at. 
the  back  of  my  neck  and  some  cold  cream 
ami  powder  on  my  arms,  we  did  the  other 
scenes.  There  was  a  struggle  with  the 
Chinamen  that  I'll  never  forget  ln'eau-e 
it  was  my  first,  and  I  hope  my  last.  »\- 
perieue**  with  ju-jutsu.  Ordinarily.  I  can 
give  a  man  a  pretty  good  struggle,  but 
t hose  men  just  trotted  out  their  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  ju-jutsu,  and  I  didn't  nali/e 
how  in  earnest  they  were  about  my  not 
getting  away  from  them  until  my  arms 
and  Meek  were  bent  backward  until  I 
thought  they  wen*  going  to  break.  They 
certainly  took  their  part  in  that  episode 
seriously  and  1  applied  soothing  creams 
and  oils  to  bruised  spots  for  days  afterward 
— seriously. 


Another  story  that  she  fills  illustrates 
even  more  clearly  how  the  thrill  that  is  pr«— 
parol  may  la*  most  innocuous  for  the  per¬ 
former,  while  the  real  peril  may  lurk, 
unknown  to  the  audiences,  just  outside  the 
range  of  the  camera's  eye.  On  one  occasion 
routine  was  turned  loose  in  a  runaway 
balloon.  Neither  the  flight  itself  nor  e\.  n 
the  fad  that,  for  some  time,  she  found  no 
way  to  bring  the  balloon  down  was  kiiITi- 
eieiit  to  sjHiil  Miss  White's  keen  enjoyment 
of  her  swift,  even  journey  doudwan!  ov«r 
the  earth.  The  unpleasantness  came  later, 
when  slu*  hail  discovered  the  cord  that  let 
out  the  gus  and  allowed  her  to  sink  Iwck  to 
the  ground  again.  She  wus  relieved  to 
observe  that  she  was  approaching  a  vacant 
lot,  but,  she  adds: 


By  "vacant”  1  mean  the  lot.  hail  no 
house  on  it;  but  il  was  densely  populate! 
as  n-gards  |a*oplc.  There  seemed  to  he  a 
million  faces  looking  up  at  me  as  that 
lmsk' t  finally  picked  out  a  spot  to  settle 
down  on,  and  then  it  was  caught  by  eager 
hands  and  there  was  hardly  room  allowed 


for  it  to  settle  on. 

Word  went  up  from  the  bock  of  the 
crowd  that  I  was  routine  of  the  "iVrils." 
and  those  in  the  back  crowded  forwurd  and 
those  forward  hud  to  push  to  hold  their 
places,  so  they  presl  up  against  the  gas¬ 
bag.  I  was  under  it  and  couldn't  help 
inhaling  the  gus. 

And  that’s  where  the  danger  came  in. 
The  people  didn't  mean  to  Is*  thoughtless 
but  with  every liody  pushing  them  tiny' 
couldn't  help  but  push.  too. 

One  man  anafi'hed  my  purse  for  a  sou¬ 
venir.  SI  he  said.  Another  man  told  him 
to  return  it  and  hit  him  when  lie  refused. 
Then  the  friends  of  the  first  man  came  to 
hi*  help  and  nlnmt  ten  lights  eiism-d. 

Another  man  look  out  his  jH-n knife  ami 


cut  a  big  piece  off  my  eoat ;  this.  also,  for  a 
souvenir.  Others  saw  Inin  ami  did  the  same 
thing.  There's  about  eight  square  inrbt* 
of  that  coat  that  isn’t  there  at  all. 
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And  all  tin*  liine  I  wan  inhaling  the  ga*. 
I  knew  1  was  losing  ronM'iouxmiu  and 
rvalizuxl  then-  wan  little  hope  tliat  Hiiylmdy 
there  would  »*•«•  my  duug<-r  uiid  g»-t  m«- 
>>ut.  It  it  hadn't  lusm  for  the  mounted 
[Ntliee  coining  to  my  rearue,  that  would 
have  been  my  last  peril,  I  feel  cx-rtain  of 
tliat.  Hut  they  had  been  on  the  lookout 
for  mo  ever  since  I  floated  away  in  the 
Italloon  that  should  have  been  ti«d  hut 
wasn’t.  The  water-station  was  the  nearest 
place,  so  they  took  me  there  and  I  had  to 
stay  for  three  hours  until  the  ermvd 
dis  jktthmI  . 


PARRYING  THE  CENSOR 

f  N  the  unhesitating  opinion  of  the 
*  haruHMsl  and  ham|x*ml  press,  the 
French  censorship  is  as  irresponsible  and 
intnu*tal>le  as  it  is  omnipotent.  The 
threats  and  entreaties  of  the  newspa|srs, 
we  an-  told  in  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Timr«,  have  proved  utterly  in  vain.  (Con¬ 
sequently.  a  new  weapon  has  now  hern  em¬ 
ployed — ridicule.  In  Francs*  a  duel  with 
rapiers  or  pistols  is  usually  quite  a  harmless 
affair;  but  n  duel  with  ridicule  is  terrible 
in  its  ferocity.  In  their  extremity  the 
Parisian  editors  have  put  aside  all  pity  or 
i*on«ideration  for  their  fellow  men.  ami  have 
irn»M>ed  this  dreaded  shaft,  to  hurl  it  at 
tlwir  tormentors,  the  censors.  An  example 
i*  given,  in  the  attack  made  by  the  Tern  pa: 

Pierre  Mille,  one  of  tin*  h<*st-knowti  con- 
tributora,  writes  a  column  article,  beginning: 

**  Regarding  the  origin  of  the  convul¬ 
sion  which  is  shaking  Europe,  together 
with  the  least  known  diplomatic  secrets 
and  the  most  concealed  strategic  proji*ets. 
I  am  going  to  make  some  most  im|*ortant 
revelations.” 

Before  he  can  reveal  anything  hen*, 
however,  the  censor  intervenes  with  a  four- 
line  cut.  He  continues: 

"It  will  be  rememltered  that  Nu|iolt*on 
once  erie«l  liefore  the  Pyramids  ”  Here 
is  another  slash.) 

The  writer  gixn  on: 

"  But  we  do  not  need  the  support  of 
history  or  the  n*rm*mhran<-<>  of  the  vic¬ 
tories  won  by  Jeanne  d’Are  at  (name  ex¬ 
cised)  or  at  Valrny  by  (another  oblitera¬ 
tion).  One  fiu  t  I  will  add  ”  (Here  fol¬ 
lows  a  ten-line  out.) 

I  le  continues: 

"His  undaunted  attitude  at  "  (This 
time  ten  lines  more  disappear.) 

The  artieh*  pnx.'.-ds: 

"She  criid  in  a  trcmhling  voice:  ‘Oh, 
daughter,  cruel'  (the  woman's  speech 
is  all  excistsl  save  the  words  "The  d«- 
vourere  light  among  theinsclvcs.”  alt  ho 
the  iNissage  appears  to  lie  taken  from 
nothing  more  modern  or  harmful  than  a 
famous  tragedy). 

The  writer  makes  a  last  effort: 

"The  adversary's  position  was  now 
very  serious.  Throwing  himself  U|>on 
his  knees,  he  cried:  'Our  Father,  which 
art  *  (Even  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  the 
censor  allows  only  this  beginning  nnd  the 
final  "Amen.”) 

The  Temp*  say*  in  a  postscript : 

"We  regret  the  slashing  which  the 
censor  finds  it  Decennary  to  inflict,  hut 
d. -spite  it  our  contributor  asserts  that  the 
article  can  still  lx*  understood.” 


J70UR  Krementz  14  Kt.  Rolled  Gold 
a  r  unbreakable  Collar  Hiii'on.,,  in  4  U;ti i . I 
I.  srnne  Christmas  lmx — $1.00.  \  (/ 

Two  Krementz  one-pirre-hcan-and-posi  ^ 

Cufl  Huttons  and  two  Krementz  14  Kt.  I 

- - -  Rolled  Gold  Collar  Buttons,  in  an  at-  ‘wV*  f 

.  .  A  /  tractive  holiday  box — $.2.50. 

_ Jj  A  fair  of  Krementz  Cuff  Buttons  built  with  the 

hmom  Krementz  one-picec*bean-«nd-po«t.  Choice  nt 
4  wide  variety  of  exclusive  designs;  plain,  engine- 
turned  or  engraved.  In  s.  beautiful  gift  box — $2.00. 


Krementz  liudkin  Studs,  Vest  Buttons  and  Cuff  Links,  for  even¬ 
ing  wear,  are  an  ideal  Christmas  gift  for  the  careful  dresser. 
Note,  in  the  illustrations  below,  bow  the  Krementz  Bodkin 
Clutch  ‘‘goes  in  like  a  needle  and  holds  like  an  anchor."  Sold 
in  *e»s  or  separately.  Price  per  set  in  presentation  case  —  $5.25 
and  $6. 50 

Remember,  the  name  Krementz  stamped  on  these  goods 

guarantees: 

••It  unsahtfaetory  from  ANY  cause,  they  will  be  replaced  FREE.” 

The  better  jewelry  and  haberdashery  stores  W 

A  sell  these  guaranteed  Krementz  Gift  Set*.  Solid  t> 

"  M  ( mid  and  Platinum  Dress  Sets  sold  at  select  jewelry 

stores  only,  fW# 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  received  his  Christmas  for 
stock,  order  direct  from  us,  enclosing  price.  We  -Cxtw 
BBB  will  deliver  to  you,  or  to  any  address  you  desire, 

lucked  in  Christmas  boxes,  daintily  tied  with  . 
ribbon  and  enclosing  your  |>ersonal  card. 

!jjk  H'ntt  fm  booklet  KJSMj 

Krementz  &  Company  - 

•  (n  M  (  Kftlnul  Si  Newark.  N.  J  S  r 


Don't  throw  away  the  filing  devices 
you  now  have— "SA  FE-CA  BI NET  them." 
They  represent  money  well  invented.  You 
can  furnish  the  security  from  fire  which 
they  lack  by  housing  them  in  the  fire- 
resisting  walla  of 

THE  SAFE -CABINET 

TIIE  SAFE-CABINET  i*  now  made  Id  more 
tli^n  forty  different  %i/.e*  capable  t4  acc«>n»mr*dat- 
tiiK  tlbe  filing  unit*  cd  all  leading  makes,  both  wood 


Every  business 
man  should  in¬ 
form  himself  as  to 
the  advantages  and 
superiority  of 


PEN-EAF 

*  ftTIXL 

LOCKERS 

Get  the  expert  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  largest  Locker 
manufacturers  in  the  world — 
even  though  you  don't  buy. 
the  information  will  he 
mighty  valuable. 


Edw.  Darby  &  Sons  Co.,  Inc. 


* SAFE- 
CABINET 
you r 
filing 
device.” 


Look  f. 
diiifctiiry 


“SAFE  -CABIN  ET1'  in  your  telephone 
U  you  do  not  find  It,  write  direct  to 


248  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  SAFE-CABINET  COMPANY 
Department  L-2  Marietta.  Ohio 


Maker*  of  St €9 1  Cabinet  §,  Bin * 
and  Shelving 
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In  Times 


—  the  sensible  thing  lo  do  with  your 
money  it  m»t  lo  fir  it  up  in  long-term 
bomb,  but  to  put  it  where  you  am 
get  it  when  you  want  it. 

You  want  4  security  that  in 

absolutely  safe%  that  can  be  reaJily 
eowierteJ  into  cash,  that  tarries 
a  fair  rate  of  interest. 

T bat  i %  your  present  investment  prol>- 
Inn  — the  bix  Per  Out.  Short-term 
lb  *i  id  issued  be  the  (  oir.niercul  Se¬ 
curity  1  ompanyU  the  logical  answer. 
If  you  want  expert  opinion  on  these 
*  bonds  the  ortiicrs  of  3U0  hanks  w  hich 
have  bought  them  will  tell  vout 

44  We  invest  our  own  and  our 
depositors'  funds  in  them." 
0»minerri«d  Security  Short  Term 
s>»r%  ate  secured  by  (  omtnercial 
Paper  —  M  kilowledgcil  to  be  the  l>c.st 
seniTity  in  the  world. 

Vhef  f‘»nf  .It,#  m  tfnni  I  t»v  In  «mj  nn 

rt*i**# Hi#  uuiuitf?  tuiirtlft>i«»r  (annulif  nr*4n. 

|  iky  l«r.»l  »*,  I  *i*  [rt  4#«»t  ir.tr  i  r.i  JI..I  «rr  r  i*m;4 
ff.ilft  iy  II*.-  mr  Vlt. 

XX  fr  I  r  |««.k  el  SI  ?l  which thrbnn** 

Ini  sirf4t|  si  •  -M.it*  r*Un»#  siunuin  ul 

long  irrm  ar^t  «l»oCl-lr/m  *\  untie*. 

Commercial 

Security  Com  rajs  y 

Ci;  (u3  and  Surplns  or*r  s  Million  DoMsrt 

NHW  YORK.  437  FIFTH  A VB. 

Chicago.  First  Ntoond  Bank  Bui)din| 


696FARM  MORTGAGES 

1 800  and  Upward* 

SAFE  ANO  SURE  NO  WORRY 

H.ft  m  »hr  pfr.:  fertile  Northw.it 
arvd  wtir-rr  “‘wc’i#  right  to  the  ground,** 
wiirre  «  a  *.r%  are  atradily  increasing,  U 
tin  best  i»4*ce to  invest  ySttfSMfltf 
t  tin  H‘f  Farm  M  i*1|ako  are  s*ie 
ar.i!  *i  rr  Nrvrr  a  itws  in  3l  sears. 

w  •  ir  tor  i>u'klrt  “AM  ana  List  ol 
t  >He*ti  |s. 

E.  J.  Lander  Sl  Co. 
aaaxD  rout.  a.  a. 

Bat  ISM 

Capital  aaS  itrplsa.t4SS.SSS 


S> 


FIRST  MORTGAGES 

vO  I  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

^*t  ■  On  Improved  bsidnewa  and  rewidmlUJ 

•  •u  rnowf  Vttive  lo**'.  tturgio  W#  bar#  had  II  yeitfa* 

•  •oOtU  r*#i  I  rwt»r#nr*«  (arnisTicd  U«frs4rnl  Title* 

.1  s  -  li»vl«a  tincaitoro*y«.  CormpocKietHelBTltedl 
PA! AUK  AND  PAL-MILM.  Jacksonville.  Ml. 


Bank  Clearings 
Show  Where  to  Put  Money 


A*. Min* I  k  in*d«(  tiY .  die  metropolis  ol  the  grr^t 
•-••'ll  4  rmtal  «ui«,  «n 

Kanawa  Oklahoma  Arkansas  Texas 

•  i»iti  i  nipt"  *n«  at**  so  pro«v^rt»ea  that  bank 

>  l>  •  rig.  I***#  (His  tiualling  «*t\  uf  the 

i  -i  mil  u i*  v*R  S'iX  although  in  popuLition  it 

i.Alika  I  wr‘Otl**lh 

The  Best  Spot  on  Eartki  to  Invest  Money 

•  -  l  I  « r »t  I  irtn  M  ;►«  *  *  nr»  til  thi#  tu.  h.  |l.i-  i.'itf 

•  »i  4  !••».*  h*»e  I»»*-n  fnofit  hi  raking  X\*r 
in  I  -.rni»#  ti.#«  *  *  jw  I  high  |in»e»  tu  I#  paid  (hr 
■  .•  i  i.  t  n.i.tas  -Mir  lum  %4  Xfucft*  atoi  their 
glam  mi. Ill**  •(••**  I  Wrr  *  j»  rw%er  a  Uuir  *hrn 

in  . . .  ID  I-  nt  larin  I  am  TV*  was  w»auretSly 

-•  *alr  uial  «o  •<!*  aniageous  to  buy  »*f»  m«  n*«w 
Knr  t  it r  \  three  Ike  Mlievll  Investment 

'  imp,  Min  haabeen  «ii.*kifi<l  dim  loans  in  the  Smith 

•  rntul  «(4lfi  A  i.dd  .ti  -in  iiud  ul  e*rr>  I'.un  id 

m  i  !'-  I»>  uut  islsi.^l  Pi-'.i'iiidi*.  4hd  tkf  COPl;  .nv 
I  III  t  «r»l  1*  I  !<h,i  It  n  il  h  I  he  t  J  min  •  •  M  t.l* 

,.i < *A|irsi»  i«  -w>'iiin  \tr  ullrf  uni*  «-n  w  *•- •  h 

•  *».-  hi-  timr  is  %s*l«t4i  t*»l  *  the  ar«  %.nty  the  l*e-t, 

•  tv  I  •  *i*  »  Ur  hi  tel  Ih*  vuuttgagr  wtra*lilv  »ti 

.  »•  .-Ki^  |  i»*o  Ih^w  I*  -*rt»  w  lui'  pul  *mr  i*«*  n 

i.i'.ti*  irnl  1ii\r  |«/4i,i  i]  iml  ruinlini  40  ,  ul  the 
4I  if  n|  I  h#  »r*  «»>*t  * 

a-ni-r  r*  Im  %#•  yi»«i  ol  #11  f*ir  ami 
1 ..  «•  iiilrmlilk-  -.ml  *H  »«*  »  mat  mi+irinrat*  IU  ir 

..rr  M|onJ  h>  Olir  nsmiDi'il  Iutr«#«t  imuMnl 

£i f  .iq.i'I, 

It.  .Ai/i  *  t Mat lllstorv**  and  l.»i  u«  Umsq*  «efi!  free. 

MAXWELL  INVESTMENT  COMPANY 

/  j.a*# 

t.r*a«f  A*rooe  at  I  mil*  KanMiUlI.  Mn, 
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ARMS  AM)  Ml  MTIONS  OF  AX  \K 
BOUGHT  HERE 

fHIIiK  no  est iituiN*  of  1  hr  amounts  of 
rontrarts  inatlr  in  this  rount ry  by 
Kuro|M-an  rial  ions  at  war.  for  arms,  am- 
munitioir,  fir.,  ran  In*  ma«h*  from  any 
availablr  stuti^lirs,  it  is  now  known 
drtinitrly  tliat  the  rontrarts  alroatly  madr, 
and  under  wav,  an*  enormous.  Kvrry  firm 
in  this  country  which  makes  goods  that  an* 
used  iu  fighting  buttles  **is  working  to  its 
extreme  capacity,”  says  flu*  New  York 
Kt'tntHg  l**>*t.  For  some  time  orders  have 
Inch  "  injuring  in  for  rifle,  cannon,  shells, 
and  cartridge*,  for  aeroplanes  by  the 
hundreds,  for  motor-truck*  by  the  thou¬ 
sands,  for  automobile*  by  the  hutidn  ds. 
for  motor-cycle*  in  unlimited  quantities, 
for  barlied  win*  bv  the  thousand*  of  Ions, 
for  railroad  material*,  entrenching  tools, 
blankets,  uniforms,  umlerelothing,  sH»n*s. 
overcoat*,  medical  supplies,  and  many 
other  articles.”  Home  exaggeration  has 
up|Nan*d  in  m*wspa]N*r  report*  of  orders 
already  |>lae*<|.  but  it  i*  dis*lan*d  to  In* 
strictly  true  that  the  limitations  irn|M»scd 
on  orders  art*  not  due  dm  he  limited  wants  of 
European  buyer*,  but  to  the  capacities  of 
our  manufacturing  plant*.  Few  manu¬ 
facturer*  of  arms  ami  ammunition  offer 
exception*  to  the  rule,  that  manufactories 
an*  now  running  day  and  night,  an*  adding 
additional  machinery,  and  enlarging  their 
plants  otherwise.  Agents  of  Euro|iean 
governments  and  of  contractors  deuling 
with  those  governments  have  l>een  in  New 
York  by  the,  thousands  for  some  week*, 
while  others  have  made  their  headquarters 
in  Washington,  1'hilndelphia.  and  Chicago. 
These  buyers  come  from  Great  Hritam, 
Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Russia,  Hol¬ 
land,  Italy,  Ja|ian,  and  Austria.  They  an* 
particularly  numerous  from  Russia.  RoIp- 
ert  IMuym  arrived  hen*  tin  Novernlier  lo, 
in  order  Ui  purchan*  hydroaeroplanes, 
motor-truck*,  and  barbed  win*  for  Russia. 
In  an  interview  he  said: 

“To  get  here,  I  had  to  come  bv  way  of 
Finland,  cross  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  Sw«- 
dcn.  and  then  go  to  Bergen,  in  Norway,  ami 
finally  by  steamer  to  Newcastle,  England, 
threading  a  dangerous  way  through  the 
field*  of  unanchored  mine*  which  the 
Germans  have  spn-ud  broadcast  in  those 
seas.  We  were  three  day*  on  this  com¬ 
paratively  short  trip,  for  we  did  not  dan* 
to  steam  at  night,  v^en  we  could  not  *•** 
the  mines.  I  have  Wiade  up  my  mind  to 
n*t urn  by  way  of  Vladivostok  and  the 
trans-SilMTian. 

“  Russia  offer*  a  splendid  market  to 
America.  Your  country  ha*  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  take  over  all  the  trade  we  for¬ 
merly  gave  to  Germany.  You  know  Ger¬ 
many  c\|M>rted  to  us  .'f.'SNl.tNlO.utMl  worth 
of  good*  annuallv,  and  most  of  thc*c  good* 
-li.mld  l»»‘  supplied  u>  by  America  after 
this.  The  Germans  an*  still  trying  to  get 
good*  to  Ru’vniu  by  .*s*miiiig  them  into 
Denmark  and  having  them  n*cx|M>rted 
under  Danish  trademarks;  but  this  ha* 
l*-en  diseoMTisi  and  is  practically  playisl 
ollt. 

“We  eaii  list*  an  unlimited  number  of 
motor-trucks,  for  instance,  anti  huge 
quantities  of  barbed  wire.  I  am  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  trying  to  run  down  a  very  in¬ 
genious  combination  of  Maxim  gun  and 
motor-cycle.  It  was  invented  by  u  f  Cana¬ 
dian  artillery  sergeant  who  is  now  at 


the  front,  and  the  Canadian  tnKips  ar» 

I  *q ii ip  1  * *4 1  with  them. 

“  I  nave  also  furnished  the  Russian  Oov- 
erument  with  st*veral  hundred  anlotinv 
biles,  some  of  which  are  used  for  atat' 
tninsportatioii  and  some  in  the  ambulant  * 
service.  1  am  after  all  the  hyilroscr*'- 
plaiies  1  can  si**ure,  not  only  of  the  r*yu- 
lar  si/e,  but  of  the  transatlantic 
type  as  well.  Other  nations  an*  idnctru/ 
order*.  Another  onler  I  have  i*  for  >•  \ 
cnty-tlve  machine*  with  which  lo  manu¬ 
facture  a  soft,  heavy  cotton  cloth  of  w  in*  I 

II  nd«*rt*lo theft  for  the  troops  are  to  In*  mad* 
This  cloth  has  alt  the  propertiee  of  wouli  re 

”1  ha sr  also  beau  ehaiged  witli 

task  of  tinding  some  American  motor- 
truck  c»oneem  which  will  In*  willing  to  tak« 
over  the  operation  of  a  line  of  motor-truck^ 
l»«‘twiH*n  Khiva  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  acrov. 
the  400  mile* of  d»*sert  which  se|utraU*  I  lietn 
It  is  around  Khiva  that  our  great  coltou- 
tields  aro  situut»*d,  and  at  present  it  i-* 
iiiN'csHary  to  bring  the  cotton  to  KuHsin  by 
a  n»undalHiut  route  which  take*  two  w«s*k>. 
If  we  could  establish  this  line  of  motor¬ 
trucks,  it  would  Im*  possible  to  rush  giwuls 
across  the  desert  in  forty-eight  lmur> 
traveling  day  and  night;  and  this  would 
mean  a  saving  of  millions  of  rubles.  Tin 
desert  Hurfm*e  is  quite  firm  and  hard,  find 
all  the  road-building  that  would  l>e  n«*n 
aary  would  Is* tin*  leveling  of  two  low  lull- 
The  project  would  rcouireun  inve*tim*nt  of 
$2o4MMK)  p<‘rhaps.  Ana  would  net  enorumu- 
protlts.  for.  of  course,  there  would  Ik*  no 
competition.” 

HOW  WE  HAVE  GROWN  SINCE  lH.Mi 

HnuhtrrrC s  presents  a  summary  of  data 
eompiled  for  the  IK*partinent  of  ('ominerii 
and  LalMir.  showing  what  material  prog¬ 
ress  this  country  has  tuude  since  I K50.  It 
d«*al*  with  iiopulation,  foreign  commerce, 
national  wealth,  bank  clearings,  farms,  fue- 
toric4*,  railroads,  and  savings-banks.  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  some  of  the  atri  king  com  pari  son* 
made: 

“We  find  that  the  manlier  of  inhabi¬ 
tant*  lias  more  than  quadrupled  in  I  lie 
interval  hi  vice  lHo(>.  In  that  year  the 
|M»pulatinn  of  the  country  wit*  a  little  o\«  r 
ai.L(XMMMX>;  now  it  is  nearly  ltKMKM),<NXI.  » I  . 
figun**  for  continental  United  State*  lu*mg 
estimates!  by  the*  Treasury  Department 
official*  at  W,592.IK)U  on  November  1.  In 
the  flame  |H*riod  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  country  ha*  grown  from  nlMiut  Sills, 
(MHMXNt Uii-LSftUNXMXX), llie  lai  u>r  uiu.hiim 
lining  over  thirteen  times  the  former,  while 
the  pcr-capita  value  of  oxjKirts  ha*  risen 
from  $  1 1>.90  to  $2i(.27.  The  national 
wealth  has  grown  from  a  litth*  oxer  -S7.- 
OOO.OOO.OUt)  to  approximately  $I44MNN).- 
(NNMNN),  the  latter  sum  In  trig  ttlmo-i 
twenty  times  the  former.  Money  in  cir¬ 
culation  increas'd  from  9270.01  KMMN I  in 
rouml  numlnTs  to  $3,419,000,000,  S4>  that 
the  volume  is  over  twelve  time*  as  gnat 
os  in  1850.  Imhsnl,  if  the  latest  ehtimatc 
given  in  the  lust  circulation  atatcinent,  of 
$il,715,.V22.306,  In*  taken  a*  a  lia*is,  tin* 
amount  is  over  thirt4S‘ii  lime*  as  large  as  in 
the  middle  of  th«*  last  century.  New  York  * 
bunk  clearings  have  grown  from  approxi¬ 
mately  Vi.OOO.OOO.OOO  to  over  $98,000,000.- 
otlO.  Figures  fur  the  eountryV  eh*arings  <ln 
not,  apparontly.  go  lark  lH\vond  tlm  year 
lss7,  w  I  is*  1 1  they  xven*  a  little  ox  er  WVJ.tlOO.- 
(MHMKM),  but  iii  lit  tie  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  they  increased  to  $I74,(XNMIOO,000  in 
rouml  number*. 

“Greatly  inerea***!  development  lias 
marked  the  activities  on  the  rountry's 
farms,  in  its  factories,  and  on  its  railroads, 
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•n  tho  intorvraing  period.  Tho  value  of 
(arms  and  farm  pro|n*rlv  incvr»*as4'd  from 
nut  quit*-  $4,000,000.(100  in  ls.50  to  $4t,MNb 
m*i ,(MM)  in  round  number*  in  1010.  The 
value  of  manufuet  ur<*d  pnwluot^  gn  •*  from 
a  little  over  $1  .01X1.000,000  to  over  *20.- 
ix  n).( u  m U  h  n I.  In  railway  dovol«#pnii-nt  flu 
ini-roano  Iiam  been  phenomenal,  the  mini- 
l«*r  of  mill's  in  operation  turnin'  crown 
from  9,(121  miles  in  IVi0ti)2.\s,(ki.t  in  1012. 
In  the  last  quarter  of  a  eenturv  the  niun- 
l*T  of  pajtgenger*  earned  lias  men-a^M 
from  aliout  4irj.OMO.nno  to  Ltmi.ono.otMi. 
and  tho  volume  of  freight  handled  from 
ttli2.OUO.OnO  to  I.H4.V0INMNMI  of  short  ions. 
The  growth  of  thrift  as  indicated  l»v  say  mg— 
huriks  deposits  has  lieeii  remarkable  in  the 
exireims  In  1S50  then*  Men'  only  t 

d'  jNesitors.  with  $43,4dl,130  of  d»  jNo.it * 
their  4-redit;  now  the  de|H>*itnrs  numb*  r 
1 1  .of m m nni  in  round  number*,  and  ih.  ir  «!•  - 
l****its.  exclusive  nf  those  in  other  saving* 
institution*,  amount  to  bInmiI  *  1.754  MM 
tXX).  or  more  than  one  hundred  time*  flu 
amount  to  tin*  eredit  of  i|e|M».siu>rs  at  the 
middle  of  the  last  century. 

“•Statistic*  of  i^iN'iiditun1  for  edm-atioii 
in  the  earlier  jHirtion  of  the  |>eri<M|  under 
e.»n*id**ration  an*  lacking,  hut  it  is  known 
that  in  1*70  the  expenditure*  for  public 
si'hoola  aggregated  aviniiully. 

\ow  the  total  ex|ieiiditurc*  on  aecouvit 
of  education  approximate  &5INMNNMI00  a 
>  •  ar.  Among  the  agfiuie*  for  tin-  diffusion 
of  intelligence  mu*t  aUi  In*  mentioned 
nowapapeni  and  |NTiodi»*nU.  Kmifncm- 
tn»n*  of  I  hew  wen*  made  only  simnulmnlly 
in  earlier  times,  but  figure*  an*  available 
regularly  since  1*00.  In  that  year  lie* 
number  of  new*pnjNT*  and  |N-rnMlirnl*  was 
•  ^tuimted  at  5,210.  wlnle  in  HUM  tin* 
number  hud  grown  t4>  22.725,  or  nearly 
four  titties  the  ti  urn  I  ier  euu  tiled  a  little  over 
forty  year*  before/* 

TIIE  MONEY  COM  OF  THE  WAR 

Estimate*  heretofore  iniwle  of  the  cost  of 
tin*  Kurnpenn  War  nIiowmI  such  largi* 
totals  that  they  were  regarded  in  hoiiii* 
quarter*  a*  excessive.  Attention,  however, 
i-  callnl  by  HrutMrrri'*  to  the  fact  that.  Iiy 
I  he  middle  of  Novetnlier,  siiflieient  official 
Jigur***  fuel  come  Mi  hand  from  two  coun¬ 
tries  to  throw  definite  light  on  the  *nhject. 
>!.  liiltfit,  tin*  Krwioh  Minister  of  Finance, 
had  ataled  that  tin*  coat  to  France  during 
tin*  first  two  month*  of  tin*  war  averag'd 
?T.OOO,OtX)  a  day,  and  this  average*  was 
nearly  maintained  throughout  ( leMilier, 
with  ti  possibility  that  the  average  would 
MKin  appruoch  >yKIIMK)l)  a  day  instead  of 
-57.000,000.  In  England  it  was  announced 
by  the  Prime  Minister,  when  moving  a 
large  additional  war  credit,  that  up  to 
Novemln  r  15  the  British  expenditures  Inul 
nai'hid  a  |M>int  between  $4 ,51 N  MM  It  >  and 
$5,000,000  a  day.  He  could  give  no 
that  the*©  cxiiendituru*  were  likely  to 
diminish.  With  the  additiomd  eredil 
obtained,  it  was  expect'd  that  the  liritish 
Artnv,  not  including  the  no-called  Terri¬ 
torials,  would  nutnfa-r  2,1*6,000  officers 
and  men.  which  would  In*  “far  in  exccsa  of 
the  strength  of  any  other  army  heretofore 
maintained  in  the  field  by  the  l?nit'*d 
Kingdom/*  Other  item*  in  HrtuhtrttCn 
article  an*  these: 

"  Lloyd-Georgi*  in  proposing  increased 
taxes*  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  war  for 
a  full  year,  providing  of  course  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  men  under  arms  to 
about  3.000,000,  would  amount  t4>  at  least 
$2t25O.©0O,0tM>.  This  sum  would  In*  o\ 
six  time**  as  great  a*  the  large*!  a  mo 
ever  before  spent  by  (ireat  Britain  or 
in  a  ainglo  year,  and  W4Mild  avenip 
fd.000.CX*>  a  day,  or  almut  tin 
France  is  now  spending.  Iro 
Chancellor  said  that  the  coun^  a 
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Two  Good  Suggestio 

ns  on  Invei 

J — *  vj 

itory 

First:  Have  your  inventory  sheets  printed  like  the  above  form  with  per¬ 

forated  extension  strip.  'This  strip  insures  two  independent  exten¬ 
sions  of  every  item— a  method  that  turns  the  spot  liuht  squarely 
upon  every  possible  error  in  the  work. 

Second:  Buy  a  Comptometer  and  set  it  to  work  on  your  inventory.  With  a 
few  days’  practice  an  operator  will  be  able  to  extend  items  like  the 
above  in  four  or  five  seconds  each.  Enter  the  original  extensions 
on  the  detachable  strip.  Then  tear  off  the  strip  and  turn  the  sheet 
over  to  another  operator  who  will  enter  his  extensions  in  the  rc- 
maininu  column.  Compare  the  two  totals  and — well,  if  there  is 
anything  wrony,  it  will  show  riyht  there. 


Adds 

Multiplies 


Iriftr.td  nf  Riving  the  office  up\et  l«»r  davv, 
4tul  even  week*  for  figuring  invetitorv,  you 
4  .4ii  uukf  a  i|ut«  k  ami  e.t*\  job  •  •!  it  with  the 
(  ouipfoivieter  have  it  d«itie  an. I  4uit  4»f  the 
wuv  iu  half  the  time  and  know  f « *r  sure  there 
are  no  ttibtakc*  in  it. 

When  through  with  the  inventory  you 
will  find  the  firnr  wiving  nprrd  and  accuracy 
of  thin  machine  Ju%t  a^  valuable  «»n  your  every¬ 
day  work,  proving  Posting*,  iKilancing 


Divides 

Subtracts 


Arcciun!*,  footing  Trial  Balance,  extending 
and  proving  1  n voice v,  Payroll,  Evtimalcn, 
figuring  Com,  etc. 

Why  not  a*k  for  a  practical  demon#tmtion 
in  your  own  office— it  will  cost  you  nothing. 
Let  our  representative  figure  a  few  pages  of 
Inventory  for  you  and  sec  for  yourself  how 
cadly  ami  rapidly  you  can  handle  this  dis¬ 
agreeable  work  with  the  Comptometer. 


Write  for  free  booklet  on  ‘‘Better  Methods  of  Accounting” 

dMcribmc  tome  of  th*  modem  method'  employed  by  pro^re > eiee  Koumi 
in  connection  with  the  Comptometer  on  Bookkeeping.  Billin'.  P.' timet* 
ini.  PeyroU.  Inventory,  Coet  Cekuletione,  etc. 

Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg.  Co.,  1731  N.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


The  Highest  Grade  Typewriter  in  The  World 


IS  BUILT  IN  THE  GOOD  OLD  U.  S.  A. 

•>  T  vfewriirr  ii  the  H  »ikrti  Or+iU  T  vfiewiUe  t*  the  World. 

•  iw*  **  Br*i  “In  .uivitiiii'.  and  wl.rn  wr  Ise'an  flic  ni.mu 
•.  tliAH  tlliren  ycar«  ayo.  wr  ifr'ieltrly  decided  on  our 

4  <J1i  ** 

•ilwiafitiatBe  every  advertised  claim  we 


SELLING  CONTRACT 

*««.  Out  «lni|4n  foe  lots  U  •*  Fiery 
a  frw  dollar*  to  Invent  it*  a  lugh 
irtuSrc  «ellin'  cootrada  *l'‘**«. 
<hi  mean  b»j**ine««.  write  ut  oftfic. 
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Four  Extra  Values 
In  Sleepingwear 

Therm  arm  513  Other  Ht ight an-Cor l*had 
Style*,  50c  to  $5. 00 


WE  have  become  the  tlrcpingwrar 
authorities  through  making  better, 
lumltotner,  more  durable  and  more  com* 
((•ruble  sleeping  garments.  Extra  in  ever\  - 
thing  but  cult.  There  i»  a  Brighton* 
Carlibad  garment  for  even*  nerd ;  for  even 
wri/m  of  every  age;  a  Height  of  material 
for  every  season  or  climate,  for  indoor  or 
outdoor  alrei'in*.  ami  a  pattern  (or  every  taste. 


PSS 

SLEEPINGWEAR 


For  AH  (At  Family ,  SO c  to  $ 5.00 

1.  Paj  union  *  '  '",h 

Alt  nuiimu,  #1  Ww  ft  A, "  '  '  "  '* 

2.  Fool  Pocket  Gown  7  J»Ui"i«ul 

Item  mating  loot  k*u  (i»un«  warm  fact—  k»ej>i 

fl.OttoM 


3.  Union  Sleeper 

Iff  WUllimt  D#||  it  1  All 

ttrjghtt.  For  mrn. 
(.plied  without  hood 
pKce  mtn't,  wtmcvt't 
rhlhtmT*  mil*,  with 
to  with  hood  end  lt*l 

fib  IlluitriUdK  LVffnKtictc  * 

it>  is  00. 

nr.ur  comJori — #1  * 

4.  Child's  Sleepers  fir 

In  foot.  Kill*Vftl*f«, 
A\y  rt:nrickf1rt  *0c 

uv  "'til  b  NX]  *-  rt  <(rao-«(ritiff>OTi«t.  <4»  tllua- 

Send  Yotir  Name  For  the  Nightie  Book 

it  pri**  m  the  imrtif* 

•‘/•Winn  */rr garment* 

H.B.GIoverCo.  Dubuque,  Iowa 


Soa|j 

or  Shaving  Brush 

If  you  have  Riven  up  trying  to 
shave  yourself,  try  once  more 
with  a  good  raxor  and 

LLOYD'  S 

EUX  E  SIS 

Thou  Mod*  of  men  with  |<edu  (u«i 
ha*,  found  thta  delict*.  drnuUeni 
erratn  th»  only  bend  •oftmtf  which 
would  (I*,  thrm  a  quick,  comfortable 
■have,  rfoaoap.no  I  at  her.  no  aba*- 
inc  bruah  r«quii*4.  Juat  •  r.aor  and 
^-4h  Larqa  lubes  of  all  D.al.ra. 
SenJ  17 e  lor  Sample  Tab. 

in  D«w  a. 

rAM  4  TILfORD  F.  t  ARNOLD  CO. 
Z2S  Sih  A**..  R.  T.  JW.nJSi.,  N  T 


find  S2.A7fl,835.000  hv  the  end  of  the 
financial  year  or  there  would  be  n  do- 
fieuney  of  Sl,007.o.'>5.UU0.  To  meet  these 
heavy  ehargi-s,  be  proposed  the  doubling 
of  the  income  tax  ami  the  imposition  of 
taxes  of  1  rent  a  pint  on  Imht  and  of  fi 
cents  a  pound  on  tea.  In  addition,  a  war- 
loan  of  $l,7/i(),000,(X)0  was  offered  for 
subscription,  the  loan  to  be  issued  at  !)'», 
to  U-ar  interest  at  3 1  p»>r  cent.,  and  to  b«- 
redeemable  at  par  on  March  31,  11128.  It 
was  announced  on  the  afteriUMm  of  tin- 
issue  that  S-’ithMUX l.OOt),  or  two-sevenths 
of  the  whole  amount,  was  taken  by  a 
sim.de  firm,  and  $3.(XX),N00.0UU  were  sub- 
scriU-d  by  Thursday.  With  these  provi¬ 
sions.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Kxchequer 
intimattsi.  the  Government  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  carry  on  the  war  until  July  in 
ease  that  course  should  1m«  necessary. 
While  declining  to  speculate  ns  to  the 
length  of  the  war.  he  sail!  that  it  might  be 
shortened  or  lengthened  by  accident,  but 
as  a  prudent  financial  officer  he  was  bound 
to  estimate  for  a  longer  period. 

"I*-s*  is  known  al>out  the  expense  of 
the  war  to  Germany  and  Austria,  but 
estimates  made  in  the  former  country  a 
couple  of  months  ago  put  the  daily  cost  at 
about  $.*i,0iil  1,1  MK),  and  it  has  since  l>oon 
suggested  that  that  figure  was  too  low- 
rut  her  thun  too  high,  uud  that  it  would  be 
nearer  $7,(XX).(XX).  It  seems  unlikely  that 
Austria's  ex|M-nse  could  fall  much  Is-low 
the  figure  first  mentioned  fur  Germany, 
and  tho  the  Russian  expense  per  man 
might  l>e  less,  the  size  of  the  Muscovite 
Army  would  proliably  call  for  an  aggregate 
not  lower  than  that  of  Austria.  A  glauee 
at  the  flgun-s  given  above  will  indicate 
how  large  a  total  ex|»crtse  is  involved  in 
the  actual  conduct  of  the  war  alone,  with¬ 
out  taking  lo-eount  of  tin-  h>*s  involved  in 
the  destruction  «»f  property,  tin-  stoppage  of 
trade  and  industry,  the  loss»*s  of  crops,  and 
the  general  derangement  resulting  from  the 
Titanic  conflict. 

"Taking  Lloyd-Oeorge’s  estimate  for 
the  United  Kingdom  us  nearer  the  mark, 
for  an  average  over  a  long  period  with 
augmented  forcca,  than  the  figures  given 
bv  Mr.  Asquith  for  the  first  three  months 
of  the  war.  and  combining  with  it  the  latest 
average  for  France,  the  lower  estimate  for 
Germany  above  meritiom-d.  and  the  figures 
suggest4-d  for  Austria  and  Russia,  we  get 
a  cost  of  $27JKX),(MX)  per  dav  for  the  five 
leading  eornliatantn.  This  does  not  take 
account  4 if  the  cost  of  the  war  to  Belgium, 
Servia,  Japan,  and  Turkey,  which,  while 
not  so  grvut  as  that  for  the  Jive  Powers 
alrea4iy  mentioned,  yet  must  foot  up 
a  heavy  total.  The  cost  for  the  five  leading 
nations  now  at  war  would,  on  the  basis 
nlsive  milieated, amount  to  altruist  $I0.(*XI.- 
(XXl.lXX)  for  a  year,  and  ud4ling  to  that  the 
expense  to  the  four  lesser  C4*mhatants  and 
tin*  cost  of  mobilization  in  other  countries, 
such  as  Holland.  Switzerland,  Roumatiia, 
and  Italy,  which  hove  had  to  take  mea- 
sun-s  to  defend  their  neutrality  or  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  p4>*Mblc  involvement  in  the  war. 
the  estimaU-s  of  those  who  fix  the  t.*tul 
i-ost  of  the  war  for  u  year  at  over 
$1 1.IXKJ.IXXMXXJ  may  nut  Is-  so  far  out  or 
the  way." 

DIRECTORS  TO  BF.  REMOVED  UNDER 
THE  CLAYTON  LAW 

Under  what  is  known  as  the  Clayton 
Iaiw,  passed  at  the  Inst  session  of  Congress, 
many  directors  in  corporations  and  banks 
must  cease  t«>  serve  within  two  years  from 
October  15  last.  Close  and  general  atten¬ 
tion  is  now  lieing  given  to  this  law  by  the 
manag4-ment  of  tln-se  institutions.  It  will 
afft-ct  the  grt-at  st«s-l  curnpaiiu-s  and  many 
other  of  t  In  -  Is-st  known  industrial  plants 
whose  activities  in  large  degri-e  pertain  to 
supplies  tor  railroads.  Under  this  law,  no 
railroads  or  other  common  tuuTiers  will  he 
allowed  to  purchase  supplies  at  a  value  of 


L'ppct  leather  »o//  mmt  pliubU  Fine 
i Me  %att,  bemdiMf  A  uuntt/ic 

"Nmiurmt  Ska/*."  $ 6 . 


Comfort  First 

Not  "by  and  by”  but  right 
from  the  start.  The  Flexsole 
is  a  boon  to  tender  feet  —  a 
blessing  to  much  exercised  feet. 
A  new  shoe  with  an  old  shoe’s 
comfort. 

sh  unng  *'W«  of 
the  limn  ‘  Jret  on  nfitit. 

The  F!or*heim  Shoe  Co. 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


This  ye  at.  the 

CoroNA 

Folding  Typewriter 

— it  going  to  bt  a 
favorite  Christmas  gill  with  m Any  pooplt 

Then?  u  noir  no  muon  for  writing  0 
letter,  report,  or  Anything  else,  in  long 
hand —  whether  traveling,  At  home  or 
elsewhere.  Carrying  a  Corona  b  no 
trouble  at  all — it  weigh*  only  six  pound?, 
nnd  when  folded  occupies  About  thr 
lAme  amount  of  space  as  a  large  camera. 

Thousand*  upon  thousands  use  the 
Conma;  so  should  yom — and  so  should 
that  soturotic  dear  to  you  who  you  are 
going  to  rr member  this  Christmas.  So, 
to  be  eurm  of  r>l**ui «g,  give  him  or  her  1 
Corona  I 'otlanle  Typewriter. 

ISsmd  mm  for  A* JUet  So.  t4 

Cor oaw  T > pcwriior  Co.,  loc^  Groton.  WX 

%rm  Twxt  bmi-ewn  —  Ul  U«M 
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niott*  than  $.">0,000  in  any  one  year  frum 
any  corporation,  company,  or  partnership 
h hen  the  railroad  or  other  n»nimon  earner 
iuis  on  iU  board  of  directors.  or  a#  president, 
manager,  or  purchasing  nr  staling  agent, 
any  person  who  at  the  same  time  is  a 
director,  manager,  or  purchasing  or  selling 
olliwr  of,  or  who  has  any  substantial  inter¬ 
est  in,  such  corporation,  company,  or 
partnership.  Judge  (Inry,  fur  example,  of 
the  Steel  CorjNiration  hoard,  has  already 
retired  as  director  of  a  ntirnU-r  of  outside 
corporation*.  Other  acIMtnowvi  men  now 
on  the  Steel  Umrd  must  Imve  retired  within 
two  yean*  from  Oetolier  I.V  among  them 
J.  I1.  Morgan.  Henry  <\  Frick,  Norman  It. 
H*am,  toHirge  F.  Baker,  Daniel  < i.  Head, 
and  George  VV.  Perkins, 

Among  hanks  important  changes  will 
also  In*  msfssary.  The  same  law  pro¬ 
vide*  that  two  years  after  OcIoImt  to  no 
person  shall  at  the  same  time  In*  a  director 
or  other  officer  or  timployie  of  more  than 
one  bank  or  trust  company  which  ha* 
deposits,  capital,  surplus,  or  undi\id«d 
profits  aggregating  more  than  SAtNI.INM). 
Among  prominent  hankers  who  will  Is* 
nffertid  by  this  law  Thr  Journal  of  f»#m- 
o>r rcr  mention*  George  K.  hakcr.  Frunej*  L, 
Hines,  Jamies  A.  Blair,  Henry  P.  Daviwon. 
A  Bart4»n  Hepburn,  James  J.  Hil^  Thomas 
Stillman,  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  rleveland 
H.  Dodge.  Henry  C.  Frick,  William  A. 
Mar**! on,  William  Koekefdler,  George  J. 
Gould,  and  Albert  II.  Wiggin. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Austrian  War  Lament 

\V«»  AutitrianH  ran  not  »tand  tin-  dnz/.h- 
of  Kii.'iaIUI  shrapnel  at  l*rz«.-iii\*l  ! 

The  Kiiwian  hordm  an-  in  tin-  trw-k  of 
Our  noMo  men  who  Hw  to  Krakow. 

A  million  Cowuu-ks  may  «|,-Ihmi«*Ii.  • 

At  any  moim-nt.  at  Olknsz. ! 

A  million  more  ivportod  an- 
At  Kamionkantrumilowa  ! 

Ami  yet  another  million  have 
t'onsuim-d  all  fowl  at  Yaroslaf  ! 

Ah  !  ev'ry thine  they  I'h-an-d  a*  well  a- 
The  larder*  of  Ja«zarokszi-«-lla*  ! 

Then  down  they  poured,  like  molten  lava. 
On  rural,  innocent  Huezawa! 

Anil  now  they  man*h,  with  hungry  sms-rh. 
On  harmless  little  Drohohvcv. ! 

CuruM  la*  I  In1  foreign  rascals,  (mwsy, 

\\  ho  ehaavd  u*  ut  Tustanowice  ! 


1 


Turn  to  Real  Estate 

For  Your  Investments 


When  values  in  the  stock  and  bond  market  shrink  and 
the  financial  world  ia  upset,  the  attention  of  the  investing 
public  is  attracted  to  real  estate  and  to  obligations  based 
upon  it  as  the  moat  atable  and  certain  form  of  investment. 

ITiat  has  been  the  history  of  every  financial  disturbance  in 
this  country.  It  is  true  today. 

Real  Estate  must  be  used  to  live  on  and  work  on.  The 
measure  of  its  use  is  the  measure  of  its  value.  New  York 
real  estate  is  the  most  valuable  real  estate  in  the  world,  and 
offers  the  safest  and  best  channel  for  investment. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  American 
Real  Estate  Company,  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  largest  real 
estate  operating  companies  in  New  York,  has  extended  its 
business  through  the  sale  of  its  6T  obligations  to  the  public- 
It  continues  their  issue  today  in  two  convenient  forms: 

Coupon  Bond.,  in  denomination*  of  $100.  $500,  $1,000, 
eir.,  paying  6  r  interest,  payable  semi-annually,  principal 
due  and  payable  in  ten  years. 

Accumulative  bonds,  in  denominations  o l  $1,000  and 
upward,  purchasable  by  instalment  payments  running  for 
10,  IS  or  20  years.  These  instalment  payments  bear  interest 
at  the  rate  of  6^  compounded  annually,  and  at  maturity 
principal  and  interest  are  paid  in  one  sum  — the  face  value 
of  the  bond. 

If  you  are  receiving  anything  less  than  6 'Jc  on  your 
money,  write  us  for  detailed  information  regarding  American 
Real  Estate  Six’s  and  the  business  upon  which  they  are 
based. 


Amrriran  |[ral  (fatale  (fompary 


Founded  IMS 

527  Fifth  Avenue 


Capital  and  Surplus  $3,247,789.13 

Room  504  New  York 


Si <i-l  motor-ear*  — trn  guns  in  wm-Ii  <-ar 
Ar»-  rolling  on  toward  Wirluv.ka  ! 

How  truly  awful  will  it  I** 

If  Cossack*  mangle  ii*  at  Stryj  f 

No  one  may  even  dare  to  guvs*  of 
The  pot  riot*  who  fell  at  Kzes/ou. 

Of  (V.eehs,  ‘lis  said,  they’ve  hurhsl  a 
Battalion  at  (*Kik*zereda  ! 

A*  at  the  hanrjuet  of  Belshazzar, 

The  linger  writes  at  N* jiregyhaza  ! 

So.  ere  the  skv  with  dawn  grows  streaky 
Let’s  fly  to  dear  old  Zales/ezyki  ! 

— •“  Trevor"  in  London  O/kiuvu. 


SHliyujBJ 


liiMfS 


Made  nl  Imisitiwi  Havana  iVadora.  irntn  mi*  own  |>Ijfifation«  m  Cn  «  r.»  *•«  iii.it  are  Uio  1 

mil  i*»in  -»,if  IV  •  -:  »rn  I  '  i  ot  pfcitv.  no  hi' i:.  or  centra  twit  you  don't  smoke 

C  moaner*  r  •  tl.  -n  IIi.mimt  ii  *Et*  Rotich  A  I  V .  tnclH-  ions.  »»nf  even  twicer.  Only 

1W'  it  th-'  «»-t  Ai  <|i  .  nir.l  pt  M  n  -y  th- rtl  i  >  rrlu  drH  il  •  mi  don't  receive  at  IcMl 

double  value.  Mention  strength  when  ordtr.ng.  Our  vc4crencc>.  Hun  or  Bradaircet'a  or  any  Bank. 


A 


EDWIN  CIGAR  Co. 1st  -  Eirijost  Mail  Order  Cigar  House  hi  ihcVvorlcl 
IIKPT.  N».17.  i  l  )h  2.H2  THlUft  AVtA’l'l  NEW  YORK 


ogle 
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Turn  Down  Electric  Light 
in  the  Sick  Room 

Thv  umt  as  you  turn  down  gaa. 
Now  possible  with  the  Dim-a-lite. 
A  dim  light  in  the  sick  room  ,n- 
aurea  rest  and  sleep  lor  the  patient. 
Whan  attention  i*  required  nr  niral* 
or  medicine  to  be  aerved.  simply 
pull  the  chain  of  tha  Dim-a-lila. 


Humorous  Sally.—"  Your  cousin  Sarah 
is  such  a  volatile  creature.” 

“  Y«i;  we  call  her  Sal  Volatile." — 
Poston  Transcript. 


Perplexed. —  Ixquumtive  Incubator 
('hick— '*  Say.  do  they  figure  your  birth¬ 
day  from  the  day  you're  laid  or  the  day 
you’re  hatchet!  ?  " — Puck. 


Time  Wasted.—"  Dinah,  did  you  wash 
the  fish  before  you  baked  it? 

“  Law.  ma’am,  what's  de  use  ob  washing 
er  fish  what’s  lived  all  his  life  in  de  water?  ” 
— Philadelphia  Lender. 


The  Danger.—"  l»n.  a  man’s  wifo  is  his 
better  half,  isn't  she?  ’’ 

"  We  are  told  so.  my  son." 

“  Then  if  a  man  marries  twice  there 
isn’t  anything  left  of  him,  is  there.’ 
boston  Tranacrii*. 


When  your  arch  breaks 
down,  hold  it  up — in 
the  Coward  Arch  Sup¬ 
port  Shoe. 

Coward  Arch  Support  Shoo  and 
Coward  Extaiuion  Heel  made  by 
James  S.  Coward  for  over  34  yean. 

FOR  CHILDREN.  WOMEN  AND  MEN 
Send  for  Catalog*^  Mall  Ord.r.  Fitlad 
Sold  Newbare  Elaa 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

2*4-174  CrvanrkbSc.aaar  Warn*  Si-.  Haw  Tarfc 


Defined.— Bix— "  I  eeo  there’s  a  report 
from  Holland  that  concrete  bases  for 
German  cannon  have  been  fount!  there. 

Dix. — "  Don’t  believe  a  word  you  hear 
from  Holland.  The  geography  says  it  is  * 
low.  lving  country." — Poston  Transcript. 


a  L*»p.  Cirri  Fir*  Cbsafes  ef  Light 

11 — H»U— Dim — Night  Light— Out 

Th#  Dlrtt  #  lit*  U  unbreakibU.  Flit 
any  Umo  or  current  —  tcrewa'.lnto  tny 
•ocktl— tatedn’t  frop#  In  dark  or  bom 
full  current  Ideal  for  bothroomJiurwy. 
•talr  and  hallwayt.  Price  $1  OB  at  altc- 
trlcal  copply.  hardware.  department  or 
drug  itoret  or  direct  If  you*  dealer 
cant  supply.  Ouaranteed.  Write  for 
book  NdLl I  / 

WIRT  COMPANY.  Mfre.  end  Patentee# 
HM#lp kkK  1 


Filial  FondnesH.— 44  Wlmt  1*  in  the  mail 
from  daughter?  "  asked  mother,  eagerly. 

••  A  thmmnd  kiss**,"  answered  father, 
grimly.  "  and  sixteen  handkerchiefs,  two 
waist  s.  and  four  batches  of  ribbon,  for  you 
to  wash  and  mend." — Kansas  City  Journal. 


GARDEN  eowf  CANADA 

By  Pack-Horsi  amo  Canoe  Through 
UMORVELorKo  New  IIkiiish  Couch  eia 

a y  F.  A.  Taltol 

L.rr-  octavo,  protuwlv  Itturtreted  with  WlW« 

halAoiwa.  Bound  In  cloth.  *J  »■>  net;  by  mall.  1 1  f  ; 
Fmn  A  Winitiu  Co.  SM4D  Fomih  A*e..  N.  V. 


A  Daughter’s  Laughter 

With  increasing  amusement  he  laughed, 
Because  of  his  daughter’s  wild  laughte 
Then  he  said:  "Tho  1  seem  to  be  daught, 

1  am  sure  that  my  daughter  is  daughter 
— Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


Am  intensely  iatnaate, 
belplul  sod  reliable  ex¬ 
planation  of  ibe  axut 
vital  oi  nil  subject! 


A  new  book  br  J.  W 
Ballantyn*.  M.D..  Phr 
•  ictan  lo  the  Rove 
Mat.rnilr  Hospital 


ThU  important  new  book  explain!  the 
hygienic  rule*  which  the  parent*,  and  e*i*- 
dally  the  mother,  must  obey  if  their  child 
ii  to  come  into  the  world  well  and  Wrong. 
Dr.  BalUntvne,  as  physician  to  the  Ro>al 
Maternity  Hospital,  Edinburgh.  U  aide  to 
write  on  thii  subject  with  authority.  He 
not  only  tell*  the  expectant  mother  what 
*he  ought  to  do  and  ought  not  to  do,  but, 
with  lingular  cleamen  and  charm,  explain! 
the  physiological  reasons  for  the  directions  he 
give*.  In  tliic  reepect  the  book  i*  unique. 

A  large  host  «f  almost  300 fags  i.  SI. 50  ar/j 
by  mail  $1.61 


"  Going  fishing? "  he  inquired,  good- 
naturedly. 

“  Nope."  the  youngster  replied.  "  Take 
a  peek  in  there." 

An  investigation  showed  the  can  to  lie 
partly  filled  with  caterpillars  of  the 
tussock  moth. 

"  What  in  the  world  are  you  doing  with 
them?  " 

"  They  crawl  up  treen  and  eat  off  tho 

leaves." 

**  So  I  understand." 

•*  Well.  I’m  fooling  a  few  of  them.” 

"  How? " 

**  Sending  'em  up  this  telephone-polo." — 
Judy*. 


their  influence  upon  the  body; 
with  phr’ical  rtfic  teocy  through 
an  understanding  of  the  needs 
of  the  body  tn  relation  to  food*, 
and  the  rtmonl  of  watte;  th* 


rUnkl»€.TkaW-*FK,f  »*Hk*rkiWi«l 
|4|  |a  «  rvry  |«t*r«*tlac  •  »*  ealaabla  *4 

it  atm  th*  r  kMt«l  rwjL 


Happiness 


FUNK  Jt  WACNALLS  COMPANY 
3S440  Fourth  Avtnur  Now  York,  N.  Y« 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 

IN  THE  EAHT 

November  10.—  German  m>iifor*'fincntft 
continue  lo  pour  in,  lo  strengthen  the 
great  German  drive  into  Poland  b«- 
tween  the  Vistula  ami  the  Warthe 
rivers. 

November  20. — The  German  Army  in 
Poland  sweep*  in  to  the  I>'itriyra- 
Ploek  lino  ant]  beyontl.  where  their 
pn»gTvs*  is  checked  bvthe  Rinviano.  and 
a  <ie<|HTAte  battle  is  U-gun.  Another 
huge  battle  is  in  protrreaa  along  the 
southern  headwaters  of  the  W  or  the, 
on  a  fifty-mile  line  between  Krakow  and 
(’zenstoehow.  In  Hast  Prussia  is  a 
long-druwn-out  campaign  through  the 
Masuri  Lakes,  wheru  Von  Hinden- 
burg  won  hm  conspicuous  victory 
September  I. 

Novemlter  21. — Berlin  reports  the  Russians 
as  falling  bark  before  the  German  ad- 
vanee  in  Russian  Poland,  and  claims 
that  the  latter  have  reach**]  IxmIz. 

November  22.— Germany  claims  progress 
in  Russian  Poland,  reaching  t«>  within 
forty  miles  of  Warsaw.  Init  Russian 
advices  report  the  battle  between  the 
Warthe  ami  the  Vistula  at  a  standstill. 
JVtrograd  report*  the  capture  «>f  2.000 
prisoners  n.«or  Krakow,  and  says  that 
the  Austrians  have  evacuated  Neu 
Sand**-,  a  railroad  junction  on  the 
Dunajec  in  Galicia. 

November  23.— Tn  the  battle  between  the 
Vistula  and  the  Warthe,  where  General 
von  llindetihurfc  and  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  lead  the  opposing  armies, 
the  advantage  is  said  to  !*•  with  the 
Russians.  A  great  battle  i*  in  progress, 
but  the  German  advance  is  already 
dcfiniUdy  block**!,  according  to  reports. 

November  21. — The  German  advance  in 
Russian  Poland  is  reported  as  being 
forced  back  upon  tin*  bonier,  and 
turned  away  from  the  German  base  at 
Thorn.  The  Hturnt-ccntcr  swings  south¬ 
west,  joining  the  Russian  attack  on 
Czenstochuw,  and  eluding  a  planned 
German  move  on  the  Russian  left  wing 
from  Weljan,  on  the  border  below 
Kalina. 

IN  TUB  WEST 

November  21.— The  French  report  the 
repulset  of  repeated  German  attack*  in 
the  Woevre  district,  the  capture  of  a 
height  near  Verdun,  and  the  taking  of 
some  trenches  in  the  Argonne. 

November  22.— The  French  War  Office  an¬ 
nounces  a  violent  bombardment  of 
V  pres,  in  which  mm-h  of  the  town  wns 
destroyed.  (h'rmany  rc}>ort«  niu«'h 
hindrance  by  the  bail  weather  in 
France  and  lielgium. 

November  24.  — British  war-ships  shell  thp 
German  naval  station  at  Zeebrugge, 
savs  a  dispatch,  destroying  German 
submarines  in  process  of  building  at 
that  point,  and  driving  the  Germans 
from  all  shelter  along  the  whole 
Belgian  coast.. 

GENERAL.  WAR  NEWS 

November  19.  Berlin  reports  a  recent 
complete  victory  over  the  Servians  at 
Valjevo  in  which  the  Austrians  took 
6,000  prisoners. 

Russia  reports  the  sending  of  reenforee- 
ments  against  the  Turks  in  the  Batoum 
district,  in  the  region  of  the  C’horuk 
Su  River,  and  also  a  defeat  of  the 
Kurds  in  Persian  Armenia. 

November  20. — The  Khedive  of  Egypt  is 


There’s  a  quaint  and  pretty  Indian 
superstition  that  those  who  are  photo¬ 
graphed  lose  something  of  their 
personality — that  this  personality  becomes 
a  part  of  the  picture. 

Be  this  superstition  or  be  it  sentiment, 
the  idea  hears  both  truth  and  charm.  For 
a  picture  means  something,  is  personal, 
gives  the  homely  touch  of  friendship — 
especially  at  Christmas  time. 


There  s  a  photographer  in  your  town . 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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PROTECTED 


Every  Married  Couple 


•  ml  illv^^drmnUU  mama** 

Should  Own 


$4 


t).  <  i 


(im4l 


The  Only  device  that  protects 
the  payee's  name,  a  vital  point 

Save*  Tima.  Saves  Money 

Writing  anrl  r.rt«ect:ait  if*  a  xieele  opmukua.  R*osr<ja 
uttaUetaW*  Sioaple  m  Operattna.  I>urable 

in  Ltnwuutiwi. 


Drop  po^sl  U 


Jot  Sample  <>rck  Ask  for  inf orroa- 


U^'jrPRiK^RiAL.  No  abtigauoe. 

THE  SUN  CHECK  WRITER  CO. 

317  Broadway.  Now  York  City 
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The  Science  of  a 
New  Life  n 

By  JOHN  COWAN.  M  D. 
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femura 

s?  yibout 


i  Expositions 


Both  ihe  Panama-Par.iix:  and UicPaflainA- 
C'aWormn  deacrihed  w»il>out  cxaggrtaiuoii  in 
a  flew  book  |Lis2  otf  the  per**.  A  collection 
of  facts  which  F«rj»f<\iive  vwtfois  will  Ap¬ 
preciate,  nchly  il!ti*ir.iird  with  Exposition 
view*.  Given  advance  in  I  or  mation  as  to 
lutfrl  and  imUuraxil  rales  and  arrangement! 
lor  die  accommodation  of  loofwts;  icUs  what 
to  see  and  how  to  kt  il;  is  guidebook  and 
souvenir  in  one. 

S**t  t  re#,  fogfihrr  vatth  a  tplcfvkd  L'klrr  R#»  •! 
5*0  FriMivo,  4  will  wan  #nH  wud  ih# 

H*  rahrt  <4  th#  adiiream  <»>#*  bvkm  U  yuu  uerhe. 

piaf  dro(>  a  auntie  l<*  Nc*.  U7  and  N7. 

Union  Pacific 
Southern  Pacific 

T»*rim  uunfl  Iha  ikarlal,  aaM  direct  #•**« 
•aprvy  her  AopcMrT  pfivileyrt  at  [>ov«i  and  Sak  Lake 
Ct?,  while  a  vtal.m  %■•»«,  In  YeU»walca>#  N#i»nea) 
Park  and  Uke  Tahoe  may  h#  mane  a*  ^hi  ad 
tlitx— al  outlay  ol  tina*  and  n;w«L»e 

Special  found -trip  Urea  in  e#**l  >tarin||  Inn  ibor 
WO  tfl  F.aptwilxm  Irook.  tofrtb*  with  Jeepint  a Tel 

ti.mrtiC  ear  ralet  and  other  igarikc  irf  *naat»«. 

GEARfl  FORT.  f.  T  M.  CHAS.  S.  FIL  P.  T  M- 
Caioa  FkIBc  By  twin  BotUara  Faeile 

Osaka.  Nek.  San  Francint*.  Cal. 

TWfcrt  ofteaa  In  all  pr tarty*!  rlttaa.  IneiaAins 
Ooatoo.  rbUadelpkla.  Fltlabarck.  D#tr*lt.  Clae#- 
laad,  CJo-laoati  il.  Uata.  Mew  fa?k.  CBi^a^ 

. -MAIL  THIS  COUPON- • 


fie***  *>n*J  *>*  "Catfonu*  ami  the  Rr  pnaU* >.*»•’ 
and  |h*  "  Map  d  San  hrivirw  ’  lB»v»ki  Nm  B7 
am|N7> 


N 


A44r*u . . 

City  <#wd  Suue. .  .  . 


The 

Successful 

Treatment 

of 


TUBERCULOSIS 

L)e|w»nds  upon  proper  rare  in  a  suita¬ 
ble  t *1 1 mate.  Albuquerque,  the  Heart 
of  the  Well  Country,  |hihhcv*cr  the 
ties i ruble  qualities  of  low  humidity  and 
high  altitude  M  doe*  no  other  spot  id 
the  West  or  Southwest.  Ajcrirultunil 
development  and  rail  fund  facilities  ac¬ 
count  for  the  compamtivrly  low  first  iff 
Jiving  and  u  metropolitan  development. 
Sumtorui  arid  health  seekers*  nrenfit- 
KiirHl.it  Mm*  unexcelled.  Magndieent 
opportunities  for  im rst  merit  and  ability . 

h'or  ittmi*tivc«  booklet  descriptive  of 
elim«ii*.  etc.,  odder** 

HEALTH  DEPARTMENT 

Commercial  Club 
ALBUQUERQUE.  NEW  MEXICO 


r»'|H»rl«Hi  a*  joining  forces  with  the 
Turks  and  Germany. 

NovoniW21.— It  is  rejxirted  that  Przemysl 
nmk*'  mi  offer  of  surrender  with  the 
condition  that  their  urms  may  In* 
retained.  Tins  is  refused  hv  the 
Russian*. 

November  22.—  A  Turkish  cniiw-r,  the 
Ihtmitlu-h,  bombard*  the  Russian  Blnek 
Sea  iM»rt  of  Taupse. 

Constantinople  claim*  the  defeat  of  an 
English  fans-  along  the  Slmt-el-Arnb 
River  in  Arabia  on  the  |sih.  and  also 
a  defeat  of  the  Russians  near  Krzeroum. 

NovemUT  23.  A  British  patroling  vessel 
discover*  and  nuns  a  (lemiaD  sule 
marine.  I -IS,  off  the  north  coast  of 
Seotland. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 
Novemlier  19. — 1 The  funeral  of  Isiril 
Robert*  is  attend* si  in  pemon  by  the 
King,  an  honor  paid  U»  no  other 
militar>'  h«*n»  siuee  Arthur  Wellesley, 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

General  Ohregou  i'sm1*  a  call  to  arms 
against  Villa.  Angeles,  and  Maytoreiui. 

Quondaro  is  rrlinauislnsl  by  the  t’on- 
slitutionalists  and  immediately  «N*eu- 
pitsl  by  Villa's  army.  The  National 
Mexiean  ( 'onvention  moves  from  Aguas 
t  ’alien I«*h  to  San  Luis  Potosi.  I'uelila. 
/iO  mih*s  southwest  «»f  the  eapital.  is 
re|M»rt«si  eaplumd  by  Zapatista*. 

Prof.  ThisKior  Kis-her.  of  Bern,  who  re- 
eeived  the  Nobel  Pri/.e  for  Surgen,'  in 
1912,  and  his  assistant.  Dr.  A.  Ponce, 
send  to  tin*  batth-fiehls  large  quantitii*s 
of  a  newly  invented  |H»wder.  uunusl 
Goaguleu.  having  the  virtue  of  sloppiug 
htooddlow  almost  instantly. 

For  her  indefatigable  aid  to  the  siek  and 
wound**!  Austrian  s«»l«liers  Mrs.  hVi*!- 
erick  (’.  PenUeld,  wife  «>f  the  American 
Ambassador  at  Vienna,  is  awarded  by 
Km|**ror  Franz.  Josef  tin-  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Order  of  Elizabeth.  Never 
In-fore  has  this  order  been  presented  to  a 
woman  uot  a  member  of  (lie  royal 
family. 

November  21. — Turkey  explains  to  our 
Government  that  the  TrmitMei  *  launeh 
was  tir**l  on  at  entering  Smyrna  harlnir 
Ixeause  tin*  harlsir  was  miinsl.  and  our 
AmlMV'-ador  Morgenthnu  ha*l  already 
been  informed  that  the  |>ort  was 
el*  *'4*1.  Wasliiugtoa  is  satisfi**d  with  the 
explanation. 

November  21.  -  Brigadier-General  Fun- 
stiin's  eominand  leaves  V**ra  t'niz  for 
the  United  State*. 

Three  Villa  arnii**s  are  said  to  lw*  in  the 
tield  against  the  CarTanz.istas,  the  most 
important  engag«*m*«nt  lieing  ls*tw**eii 
General  Ang*-I**s  and  the  Carranza 
garrison  of  Gua<lalajara  under  General 
Diegue*.  Pr**si«b*nt  Gutiern*z.  re|K»rts 
that  G*'ii**ral  Blanco.  oe**upying  Mexico 
City,  imprisons  General*  Obreguri, 
Hay.  and  Villareal,  charging  them  with 
treason  to  the  pl**lg*-s  made  to  the 
Aguiis  Coliciite*  Convention. 

DOMESTIC 

NovemU-r  2L — Charg***  by  Germany  ina<l»- 
by  tie-  Foreign  t)ffi«*»*  to  Ambnssmlnr 
t  ierard  that  England  anil  Frau***  ur** 
violating  the  Declaration  of  London 
are  nia«l«*  public  in  Washington.  <>!•- 
j«**tinns  an*  ma*lc  to  Great  Britain's 
definitions  of  conditional  ami  absolute 
eontraliand. 

Tie*  Chicago  Si«»ek  Ex«*linnge  op**ns  after 
Iw-ing  el*»n*l  Ho  days.  The  trading  is 
normal. 

Smith  Chicago  sl«*el-mill*  take  on  2.000 
employe***  who  have  l»»*-ii  idle  since 
spring.  _ 


Nassau  =  Bahamas 

— Out  of  the  Beaten 
Track  ! 

*  Not  n  transient  tourist  r*-M>rt  blit 
ii  delightful  English  Colony,  king 
the  winter  rendezvous  of  Ameri- 
ean  Hnd  Canadian  Sot  iely. 

*  During  January.  February  and 
Mim-b.  there  is  perfect  turf 
bathing,  the  beet  of  big  game 
fiehing,  tailing,  golf,  tennis,  polo, 
pony  racing,  and,  of  course, 
dancing.  In»th  under  the  |>ulm* 
und  in  the  ballroom*,  at  Govcni- 
meiit  House  and  the  Colonial 
Hotel. 

Average  Winter  Temfrerature  72  deg. 

The  voyage  to  Nassau  takes  but 
three  days  from  New  York  or 
fifteen  hours  from  Miami,  Florida. 

Steamer  Service  under  American  Flag 

Write  Bahamas  Government  Agt.. 

Suite  49,  Ht>3  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York  Cit)  ,  for  booklet. 


EVER  NEED  DUPLICATES 


«*r  E.-MII  prnw.li**  Met.  .a  I 

jNiia,  uirUiioi  t  TU#«  tAfce  am  * 

of  s  'lf  ofT#i  .*J  |#m  4«»»*  trial.  «t|ili* 
Ifa «•'  IVI'ROMli  ||p  I,. | 
Ijie  am.  |K«*t  id  !  •|Uifhi*i!  i*>« l It 
4ii|*i.iat.iir  ICK  '‘up  -et  fr.  i  I* 
wr.Urn  aol  111  tvip.r*  !»*.•  1 

irTitpflOiiT  Mil  t'*it|  t-  l> 
r ai»*r ,  «ail»  '*  Dan— a"  Mile  i  J 
HrrbarHt  IUH,  r 

mu  r.  P4i:»  ui n.»rmm  u#m«  hhip-  iii  ^ 


CORRECT  ENGRAVIN 

iaJ  FINE  STATIONERY 

Th«  iiak  nf  n(  an. I  S*rixl  ln%  .141 

V*aii  nf  IVdl  M»  1  ■'i*'upr«!  •  •» 

«»*r h.  k>*»  Ml  v  ir  */wn  ahur  Nwi|  a 
frneos  *»|-  B  Wr.i*  I. 

LYCETT.  Society  Stationer 
II?  II.  CUrta  BlrM,  lAlU«®r«,  M 


(THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM 

The  Pioneer  American  “Cure”  for 
the  Treatment  of  Heart  Disease 


TWKNTY-KtVR  YEAIUT  RXPE1H 
K.NCF.  IN  i»l  VIM!  TXIK  NAUHlH.M 
BATHS  WITH  A  NATURAL  IOUO 
BIIOMO  BRINE. 


I 


toBe 

GLEN  SPRINGS 

A  Mineral  Springt  Haallh  Retort  ltd  Hotel 
OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR. 

7k#  Appeintmenti,  Service  aad  Cmisint  ere  the  Meat 
Complete  Hydrothermpeutic  ud  Electrical 
Equipment 

For  the  treatment  of  limrt  di«eiu«e,  rhehin  * 
tl*m.  emit,  otirMitr,  nriirnlna,  i •*  • 

disorder#,  eni'iuia,  neurAHthenia.  of  If.r 

fierrnu#  rytem.  liver  ami  kitlnoys.  f4Tt-r  a,! 
v.intaec*  uii-«irpa^t*t|  in  I  Inn  country  «c  Kuropr-. 
for  descriptive  booklet  adder**: 

WN.  E.  LEFFINGWELL  PrttUr* 

Whtkioi,  N.  Y-,  on  Smmi  Lak  • 


HOT V  I  WOODSTfH  K.  M  W  YORK. 
tlumf«.rt  \V iltioai  kimnaetnr#. 
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THE  LEXICOGRAPHER  S 
EASY  CHAIR 


Renders  wilt  please  hear  In  m/nd  that  no  nnficr 
mU  be  taken  of  Qntmymous  communications 


B  J  E  •*  Prrwldlo  of  MonN-ny.  C*  1  "l>hl 
tie*  t*nii*il  Stat«w  repudiate  tlip  Tofinmnur 
money  Imued  in  pay  m«iU  of  the  Revolutionary 
War? 

Wo  And  do  fpedfle  Hclftirr  of  reputation, 
but  wo  know  of  an  Instance  where  t*  rami*  who 
acquired  Jt  lived  to  rmlirc  it-*  worthk^nn*^.  and 
(.'eminent*!  Mmonrf"  wm  umi|  a*  a  pillow  fur 
ih»*  head  of  one  who  di«ri  and  ww  buried  Wo 
a<1vU«-  you  to  addre*a  your  Inquiry  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  wIm»  may  have  wvnt*  lo  more 
direct  information  than  we  have. 

ML  P  L./*  Brooklyn,  S'.  Y  — "Kindly  tell  me 
whrther  It  U  correct  for  tin*  to  have  m>  whole 
name  engraved  on  my  v  UltiM-iard — '  M  1m 
lJlUan  I*  Looo'  or 4  Ml^  Loop/  I  am  the  only 
daughter  " 

The  correct  form  for  an  only  (laughter  i *  ••  Alias 

Leon.'4 

"A.  R  L  ./'  New  Orleans  fa-  "Will  you  l>e 
kind  enough  to  reply  to  the  following  1*  |h  it 
correct  to  any.  ' Thiwr  data  have  lieen  gathered/ 
or  *Thi»  data  ha*  Iwcn  gathered**  2  In  n*- 
f*  rrlng  to  mmniumdi'iMv  ruruUtimr  of  M  oral 
letter*  on  one  nublcrt — onr  copy  nf  which  h.«* 
hro  made  of  each  letter  would  tin*  rnrro  t  form 
hr  ’copy  of  oomwpondenre '  or  *copiaw  of  enr- 
nwpocdence’T  Thun.  I  rnchwe  herewith  mplt* 
of  correspondence.  ’  or  *1  enclose  herewith  tHipy 
of  cornwponrimo* 

(1)  I  MU  a  U  the  plural  «if  datum,  and  should  ic 
used  with  a  verb  In  the  plural.  (2l  Aa  the  word 
correspondence  Implies  let  tern  that  have  pa**ed 
to  and  fro.  thus  giving  a  plural  (and  one 

Utter  muld  not  constitute  correspondence  .  It  |« 
not  nertwsary  to  use  the  plural  coptrs. 

44  R  F ./•  Chicago.  Hi.—"  Will  you  tell  me  If  t lie 
word  'transpire'  ran  he  lined  aynony nmudy  with 
* perspire,’  that  U.  would  It  lie  comet  to  my  a 
man  transpires,'  meaning  a  man  perspires'?99 

The  word  transpire  la  correctly  uaed  for  per- 
spire  ami  condemn'd  when  ua«d  for  happen. 

"C.  O  H ./*  Caaaopolla  Mich— MMy  dies 
tlonarb*  are  a  little  oImcutc  on  tin*  definition  of 
'fturr«wNor  *  I  woulil  like  It*  full  meaning  For 
example.  la  President  Wilson  4*umwMMr'  to 
!»rt«ldcnt  Abraham  Lincoln,  or ouly  to  Uimm  velt ’ 

Successor  moon*  one  who  or  that  which  aue- 
nedi  or  take*  the  place  of  a  pmdecc—or  or  pn*- 
ogling  thing;  especially,  one  who  lucoeiU  to 
another 'i  rank,  office,  or  property.  It  ia  the 
correlative  of  prrdcrrjjor. 

II  K  L..M  New  York  N.  Y. — "  Please  Inform 
me  Hint  her  the  following  (sentence  U  correct 
'Thanking  you  In  advance  For  trouble  occasion'd  * 
I  -oe  t  hU  lined  at  times.  after  a  mnieat  l*  made  In  a 
letter  for  Information  and  would  Ilk**  to  hear  from 
you  w  bet  her  It  la  the  correct  wording  Ui  Use." 

•  Thanking  you  In  advance  for  the  trouble 
which  tbla  request  may  occasion "  may  bo  umx] 
with  |w*ffect  propriety. 

4  K  C  Barthwvllle.  Okla  "Kindly  tell  me 
If  dtting*  U  UMd  correctly  In  *j»eaking  of  *a 
mV  ting  hen/  Alao  which  of  the  following  forma 
e.  correct:  <l)  ’Our  Father  i rh*>  art  in  Heaven,' 
«>r  <21  4 Our  Father  uhich  art  in  Heaven  ;  and  1.1) 
Forgive  ua  our  tmpiaua  a*  we  forgive  them 
»lio  trewpaa*  against  ua":  or  i4i  4  Forgive  ua  our 
ireapaafww  aa  we  forgive  those  who  tnwpaaa 
against  ua’?4* 

1)  According  to  atrict  grammath*al  rule,  sit 
« In  n  referring  to  posture  ia  always  an  active 
intransitive,  and  set  an  active  transitive.  44To 
n/  on  «tcg*'*  ha a  been  characterised  aa  colloquial 
English.  but  ia  aarvctloned  by  the  translator*  of 
Utc  King  James  version  of  the  Bible.  An  the 
partridge  sitteth  on  eggs  and  hatcheth  them  not" 
Jer.  nil,  11).  Shake* pcaro  wn>te  44  Hints  sit. 
briMgling  In  the  mow’4  (  ‘Love’a  labour  s  Loot  ** 
art  Iv,  ac.  3).  On  a  poultry-farm  the  farm-hand 
set*  the  hen.  but  tlw*  iw-n  sits.  <2>  The  English 
of  the  Lord's  Pruy«T  la  tlw*  English  of  the  Bible 
and  Prayer-book.  You  will  llnd  "i rhich  art  In 
||iav««4’  In  the  Bible — Matthew  vl,  vtm  0 

Who  art”  U  a  tnodlflcatloo  found,  wo  think,  in 
the  Episcopal  and  th**  Lutluran  Prayer-books,  but 
n«*  In  King  Edward  VI/a  Book  of  CucnnoQ 
JTayer.  new  In  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  um* 
by  the  Church  of  England.  13.  4  Both  forms  are 
correct. 


War  will  no t  affec t  the 
1915  Panama  Expositions 

Plan  now  to  go  and  visit  Grand  Canyon 
0/  Arizona  on  the  way  - 

/  four  (rams  a  dait  including  California  Limited 


ah?  deluxe (em^iweekly  in  winter 

cqucp t  will  fujnd  Cou  our  Panama  &p05tSof  n 
Cah/bmia  trams  loldvra. 

I  W  J  BINCK  Pwwrpr  Tr^fic  M irUn 
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Panama  Exposinoiu* 
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No  similar  area  in  the 
world  excels  in  attractive¬ 
ness  our  own  South  during 
the  winter  months 

TJERB  will  be  found  all  gradations  of 
^  ^  c.imate  from  the  crisp  and  bracing 
air  of  the  mountain  regions  of  Western  North 
Carolina  to  the  warm,  balmy  atmosphere  of  the 
sea  leveL  There  is,  beyond  this,  natural  scenery 
whose  grandeur  and  loveliness  is  known  throughout  the 
world.  This  remarkable  section  is  ideal  for  an  out-of-door 
life  when  the  North  is  snow  and  storm  bound. 


It  le  within  20  to  36  hours*  travel  from 
New  York.  Chicago,  and  points  North  and 
Waal.  It  include*  auch  reaorta  aa  Asheville  in 
The  Land  ofthe  Sky,  Augueta.  Aiken, Charles¬ 
ton.  Camden.  Columbia. 8ummervilie. Savan¬ 


nah.  Brunswick.  Florida  points,  Pats  Chris¬ 
tian. BGoxi, Gulf  Port, Mobile  and  NewOrleane 
on  the  GulfCoast,  and  a  score  of  other  resorts 
offering  every  comfort  and  (usury  to  winter 
sojourners.  They  are  all  reached  by 


S 


outhern  Railway 

Premier  Carrier  of  the  South 


Southern  travel  literature,  rich  in  facta  and  pictures, 
•  ent  upon  application  to  any  representative  of  Southern 
Railway  or  connecting  Sines. 

Excellent  investment  opportunities  in  farming,  fruit- 
culture  and  manufacturing  all  along  the  Sou  them  . 
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1 1  lust  ration 
ilhvu/  fiTit- 

third*  silt 
of  rsal  jar. 


In  Glass 
Humidors, 
50c  and  90c 


You  Can 
Hut/  Fused  n 
Everywhere 


TIIK  AMERICAN 
TOBACCO  CO. 


The  Gift  that  Pleases 

Every  Man 

is  a  glass  humidor  of  famous  Tuxedo  tobacco.  Last  C  hristmas  thousands  of 

men  received  this  appropriate,  delightful,  sensible  gill  —  and  this  year  the 

number  will  he  increased  by  many  thousands.  (Live  him  a  humidor  of  Tuxedo. 

It  will  last  him  lor  weeks  —  in  his  office  or  bv  his  fireside  —  ami  each  cool. 

♦ 

mellow,  fragrant  whiff’ will  recall  you  to  him  in  pleased  and  thankful  revery. 

Tuxedo  can  he  smoked  all  day  long  without  causing  the  slightest  irrita¬ 
tion  to  the  smoker’s  throat  or  mouth,  as  is  proved  by  the  endorsement  of 
Tuxedo  by  men  like  (’aruso,  William  Favcrsham,  Harry  Lauder,  and 
thousands  of  famous  Americans  in  professional,  public  and  business  life. 

Tuxedo  is  made  from  the  finest,  mildest  leaves  of  high-grade  Hurley 
tobacco,  carefully  cured  and  aged  so  that  it  hums  s/me  and  ran/,  with  delight¬ 
ful  flavor  and  aroma. 

Tuxedo  has  the  advantage — over  other  tobaccos  —  of  the  exclusive 
original  “Tuxedo  Process,"  which  absolutely  prevents  “longue-bite."  The 
Humidor  Jar  keeps  it  fresh  and  moist  to  the  last  pipeful. 

Tuxedo  is  endorsed  hi/  thousands  of  distinguished 
public  men  as  the  one  perfect  tobacco. 
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TOPICS  -  OF  -  THE  -  DAY 


SHOULD  WE  PREPARE  FOR  ATTACK? 


THE  SPREAD  of  acrious  thought  ami  talk  about  Army 
ami  Navy  tictul*  Iwyond  the  rirrli*  of  war-material 
purveyor*.  Congressmen,  and  Army  and  Navy  official* 
i*  evidenced  by  ihe  rwi»nt  meeting  of  more  than  a  hundred  of 
Now  York'*  representative  citizen*  to  form  a  "National  Security 
league/*  ami  bj  the  effort*  of  other  individual*  ami  icroups  to 
urouw*  the  nation  to  a  keener  a'liM*  of  wlmt  they  lielieve  in  a 
national  peril.  At  the  Maine  tirnc,  President  Wilnon,  no  Con¬ 
gressman  Gardner  i*  persuaded.  "mean*  to  lav  tin*  cold  hand 
of  death  on  the  movement/*  ami  not  a  few  important  m*w*- 
jappm  think  that  is  ju*t  what  lie  ouirht  to  do.  Pniple  an* 
r.-«  ailing  cx-l*rv*idciit  Hoowvdt’i  Pri  nee  toll  staleineiit  that  he 
had  *  *  S4  s*n  tiie  plan*  of  two  of  the  countries  now  engaged  in  tin* 
Kumpt  an  War  to  invade  the  United  States/*  Hut  those  who 
would  thence  deduce  the  existence  of  a  ri*ol  danger  and  proc  laim 
aloud  our  helplessness  are  duldied  "jingoes"  or  "alarmists”  by 
tin*  optimists  who  ean  easily  reduce  the  invasion  menace  to  a 
patent  absurdity,  and  by  the  w>-ralIiHl  “sentimentalists”  who 
iigns*  with  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  that  "in  time  of  pea4*«  pre- 
l*tre  for  war”  is  a  maxim  “forged  in  hell.”  N«**IIi-**  to  add, 
the  war  in  Rural*  |x>int»  the  moral  for  Ixith  sides. 

General  WothenqHHjn’*  military  rtsummeiidatioiia  were  not«*l 
in  these  column*  last  w«**k.  The  annual  rej*>rt  of  Rear-Admiral 
Blue  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  is  no  less  interesting. 
He  pictures  the  Navy  a*  undermanned,  short  of  experiem-ed 
officer*  in  the  higher  grades  and  afbsded  by  so  slow  a  promo¬ 
tion  of  officers  that  thfl  higher  position*  an*  filled  with  aging 
aien  waiting  to  retire,  while  the  young  and  active  men  are  kept 
in  unimportant  |M>sts.  The  shortage  of  |M*rsonnel  ami  the  lack 
of  experienced  officers  in  the  place*  of  highest  responsibility 
s«*em  significant  to  Tht  Army  and  Xary  Journal.  It  is  shown, 
this  Service  journal  notes,  that  "of  the  l.HSl  tine  officer*,  793  an* 
jiIkivc  the  rauk  of  lieutenant  (junior  grade  and  l.tKH  of  or  Iwdow 
that  rank.  This  condition  is  abnormal  and  should  be  remedied/* 
And  the  rnatt«*r  of  promotions  is  lw**orning  a  more  serious  ques¬ 
tion  every  year,  adds  Thr  Army  ami  Xary  Journal,  referring  to 
Admiral  Blue**  statement*  to  the  effect  that 

"The  junior  ensign*  of  the  claas  of  1915  can  not  expect  to 
l jo  promoted  to  lieutenant-commamlers,  under  such  conditions, 
under  forty  years,  or  at  a  time  when  they  will  have  reached 
the  statutory  retirement  age  of  sixty-two. 

"In  other  words,  all  the  officers  in  the  Service  fit  for  duty 
would  be  junior  lieutenants  and  ensigns.  The  lieutenant*, 
lieutciiant-commamlers,  commanders,  captains,  and  rear-ad¬ 


mirals  would  he  officer*  who  have  only  recently  slept  up  from 
having  Ucii  womsmt  junior  lieutenants,  and  would  only  he 
waiting  to  reach  the  retiring  age.  It  is  ne«*l|e**  to  comment  on 
such  a  situation.  If  the  matter  were  not  so  aeriouH  it  would  In* 
ludicrous/’ 

Congressman  Gardner's  charge  that  the  Navy  i*  short  of 
torpedoes  is  disputed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  But  the 
New  York  Sun  finds  it  even  more  disquieting  to  read  in  Admiral 
Blue’s  re|>or?  that  “lack  of  officers  ha*  prevented  the  I  raining 
of  a  satisfactory  number  of  torpedo  experts/'  The  conclusion 
Thr  Sun  draw*  from  the  report  i*  “that  the  inadequacy  of  the 
Navy  extends  to  personnel,  training,  and  complement  a*  wpdl 
as  to  ships/’ 

We  nct*d  an  investigation  of  our  naval  defense*,  agrees  the 
Chicago  T  rib  u nr  (Prog.).  We  want  the  truth  about  our  Navy 
and  our  port  defenses,  and  altout  our  mobile  army.  For,  it 
continues, 

“The  task  of  our  Navy  is  to  defend  thousands  of  miles  of 
••oast  in  two  minns  with  many  undefended  harbors,  to  defend 
the  canal  ami  that  vital  outpost  of  the  Pacific  shore,  Hawaii. 
One  sharp  deficit ,  one  slip  of  strategy,  and  an  aggressive  enemy 
might  land  an  expeditionary  force  on  our  shores  to  punish  us 
well  for  our  indifference. 

"Then*  is  hut  one  counter-defense  against  such  an  event,  an 
efficient  mobile  force  trained.  «*quipiM*d.  and  ready  to  act  swiftly. 

"What  approximation  to  such  land  defense  have  we?” 

Americans,  concludes  The  Tribune ,  "need  not  be  'militarist*’ 
or  alarmists  or  jingoes  to  face  these  question*,  to  demand  they 
I**  an k wend  honestly  and  fully,  and  to  support  a  consistent, 
jN*nsi*tent,  and  adequate  policy  of  national  defense  which  sludl 
not  be  prevented  or  thwart**!  by  the  organized  vagaries  of 
Utopian*,  impossibilists,  or  extremists  of  any  variety/1  This 
attitude,  it  should  be  noted,  is  also  taken  by  a  host  of  dailit**, 
among  which  are  found  the  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.),  Lowell 
Couner-f'itizi  n  (Ind.),  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  (Ind.), 
Now  York  Herald  (Ind.),  Times  (hid.  Dcm.),  Tribune  (Rep.), 
Knning  Mad  (Rep.),  American  (Ind.),  ami  Telrgraph  (Dcm.), 
Newark  Star  (Dcm.),  Phila*l«*lphiu  Inquirer  (Rep.),  and  Public 
Ledger  (Ind.  Rep.),  Baltimore  American  (Rep.),  Washington 
Post  (Ind.).  Star  (Ind.),  and  Times  il^jg.),  Nashville  /fanner 
(Dem.),  Detroit  Free  Press  (Ind.).  St.  Louis  Star  (Ind.),  Chicago 
Herald  (Ind.),  ami  Colorado  Springs  (lazetlr  (Prog.). 

The  apixwl  for  an  investigation  into  the  state  of  our  defenses, 
thus  voiced  by  the  press  and  by  men  like  Senator  Lodge  and 
Congressman  Gardner,  is  reenforced  by  assertion*  of  our  defense- 
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H«4lr1ni{  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  who 
calk  at  tout  U>n  to  Army  dcfldenck*. 


FACING 


—  HurUlrm  tn  the  Brooklyn  hogte 

Ol’R  DKFKNSK  PROBLEM. 


Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  who 
rr|MirtA  the  Navy’s  (tools. 


Ipwiieiu  agamst  invasion.  “The  gun*  in  your  ilrfmi*1,"  Mr. 
Gardner  recently  told  a  New  York  audience,  “have  one  and  a 
half  mil*  s  less  range  titan  tin-  dreadnoughts  laid  down  by  Gr»«t 
Britain  and  Germany.  They  could  stnnd  «»ff.  one  and  a  half 
ti tiles  outside  the  effective  range  of  your  New  York  fort*’  guns 
and  play  masliie  shots  into  your  city's  coast  defenses.  And  you 
haven't  a  hli**-string  inside  t  hose  defense*  to  keep  out  an  invader 
from  the  land  side."  Supposing  a  successful  enemy  of  England 
should  decide  to  a1ta<-k  Canada  from  the  American  side,  said 
Mr.  George  Haven  Putnam  to  another  New  York  audiem-e, 
we  might  refuse  the  invaders  in-rmission  to  march  up  the  Hudson 
Valley.  But  we  could  not.  under  present  conditions,  stop  them. 
Then  if  the  invader  fore*sl  his  way  upon  our  soil,  we  might  see 
the  towns  along  the  Hudson  laid  in  ruins;  and  even  if  not,  “it 
would  Is-  a  bri*ach  of  neutrality  on  our  part  if  we  did  not  sucsn-od 
in  preventing  such  an  expedition."  The  New  York  Sun  prints 
published  plans  for  German  and  Japanese  descents  upon  our 
«s»asts,  which  it  believes  substantiate  Colonel  Koosevelt’a  state¬ 
ment,  above  mentiomsi.  According  to  a  brochure  entitled 
*'  Ofierationen  Ueber  See."  by  a  Captain  von  Kdclsheim,  of 
the  General  Staff,  the  German  plan  would  be  to  make  a  quick 
descent  upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  landing  at  some  unexpected 
|K*int.  and  placing  at  the  mercy  of  the  German  gun*  several 
of  the  wealthy  and  important  coastal  cities.  The  complete 
conquest  of  tin-  country  would  not  be  attempted,  he  wrote, 

“but  there  is  even,-  reason  to  believe  that  victorious  enterprise 
on  the  Atlantic  c**»st  and  the  holding  of  the  most  im|*»rtanl 
arteries  through  which  import*  ami  exports  pass  will  create  such 
an  unbearable  state  of  affairs  in  the  whole  *«ountry  that  the 
Government  will  readily  offer  acceptable  conditions  in  order  to 
obtain  pence." 

Similarly,  Gen.  Honor  Lea  told  in  his  “Valor  of  Ignorance ” 
of  plan*  matured  at  the  end  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  where¬ 
by  Japanese  forces,  aided  by  Japanese  in  Hawaii  and  the  coast 
State*,  w.-re  to  land  at  a  convenient  point  on  the  Pacific 
coast ,  seize  the  railroad*  ami  attack  the  iin|tortant  cities  from 
the  r*iir.  Roth  plans  count**!  on  the  I'nited  States  regular 
\rtny  a*  an  almost  negligible  obstacle,  alt  ho  it  should  be  noted 

i't  tiolh  wen-  prepared  before  the  completion  of  the  Panama 


t'uuul  enubbsl  us  quickly  to  concentrate  our  whole  fl««ef  in  either 
ocean. 

Still  “another  tom-tom  heater."  as  the  New  York  Commrrru  ■ 
••alls  those  warning  against  invasion,  expects  to  see  million*  of 
men  poured  into  ('auada  by  the  Allies  “on  that  day  soon  to 
arrive,  perhaps,  when  we  go  to  war  with  Kngland.  France,  Russia, 
or  Japan."  The  Commercial  answer*  confidently  that 

“The  topography  of  Canada  and  her  lines  of  internal  communi¬ 
cation  are  such  that  we  could  cut  her  into  section*  at  Quebce 
Montreal,  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Fort  William,  and  Winnipeg,  at  ul 
of  which  point*  her  railroads  and  canals  are  within  a  few  hour* 
or  even  a  few  minutes'  march  of  our  boundaries.  Millions  n f 
men  landed  by  the  Allies  in  Canada  would  And  themselves  in 
a  trap." 

Other  paper*  are  as  little  disturl**l  by  the  pros|**-t  of  an 
oversea*  invasion.  Their  views  an-  well  exprest  by  an  edi¬ 
torial  recently  appearing  in  the  Springfield  Republican.  Tli> 
transportation  of  England's  Canadian  contingent  is  used  an  th* 
basis  of  the  argument.  Says  The  Republican: 

“Thirty-five  transjtort*  had  to  Is-  provided  for  men.  horse*, 
artillery,  and  equipment,  while  a  large  fl**>t  of  war-ships  was 
necessary  to  provide  a  safe  passage  over  the  sea.  The  expe¬ 
dition  was  highly  favonsl  by  the  fact  thAt  no  enemy  fleet  was 
to  be  encountered  before  it  could  be  landisi  on  the  other  side. 
Now,  with  all  the  effort  made,  how-  many  soldiers  wen*  thu* 
transport**!  under  these  exceptionally  favorable  condition* 
Only  32,000  men. 

“One  doe*  not  need  to  lie  a  military  man  to  see  that  many 
time*  32.000  soldier*  would  have  to  I*-  quickly  landed  on  our 
roast  to  make  an  invasion  in  the  least  worth  while  to  an  over¬ 
sea  Power.  ...  A  large  hostile  army  approaching  our  shores  in 
u  large  fleet  of  transport*  could  not  possibly  In*  missed  on  tl* 
high  sea*  by  our  fast  scout  cruisers,  and  it  would  Is*  exposed  t" 
deadly  attack  by  swarms  of  our  submarines  before  it  could  even 
sight  land.  ...  So  it  seems  a  sound  conclusion  that  the  invasion 
of  the  United  State*  on  either  ocean  by  a  hostile  army  strong 
enough  to  be  an  appreciable  factor  in  campaigning,  difficult  a* 
it  has  l**’n  under  any  conditions,  must  hereafter  become  a  t«*k 
more  formidable  than  military  science  ha*  ever  contemplated- 

"The  military  lessons  of  the  present  war,  so  far  n*  they  have 
bwn  developed,  do  not  emphasize  the  insecurity  of  the  Unite! 
State*.  It  has  been  pertinently  said  that  every  Kum|M-nn  Power 
now  at  war  will  lie  so  exhausted  when  pen***  arrive*  that  it  will 
not  desire  more  fighting  on  a  costly  scale  for  years  to  come.  And 
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an  invasion  at  the  United  States  would  be  one  of  tin*  most  costly 
cf  military  operations.” 

As  unafraid  of  invasion  as  the  Springfield  H>  publican  and  as 
un<hakenly  devoted  to  the  ideal  of  peace  ns  Andrew  Carnegie, 
President  Jordan,  or  Secretary  Bryan.  are  a  group  of  newspapers 
•"at  embrace  The  Wall  Stmt  Journal,  New  York  Evening  Post, 
World,  and  Journal  of  ('ommrrre,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  St. 
Louis  Republic,  and  Salt  Uko  Tribune .  Some  of  the  demands  of 
•:ien  like  General  Wot herspoon.  Admiral  Blue,  and  Congressman 
Gardner  are  perfectly  logical,  Tbe  Republic  mere.-*.  But  it 
thinks  our  people  are  still  “willing 
to  take  a  chance  on  war  for  the 
sake  of  maintaining  their  position 
:i>  a  people  whose  ways  are  the 
way*  of  peace.  In  the  present 
-it  nation  they  #•■«•  how  the  theory 
'.hat  war  is  prevented  by  preparing 
for  it  has  hroken  down.” 
itope  “soon  to  lead  the  nations  of 
the  world  in  a  movement  for  ihwi- 
founded  upou  justice.”  and  the 
'irength  of  our  position  would  "he 
impaired  by  any  movement  in  this 
••ountry  looking  to  a" great  increase 
in  our  military  strength."  It  is  this 
thought  that  is  gencrnTly  believed 
to  lw*  hehind  President  Wilson’* 
i;*>-ou  raging  attitude  townrd  the 
rational -defense  inquiry.  The  New 
York  Evening  Pont  asserts  that  all 
the  fact#  an*  available  without  any 
Congressional  investigation.  And 
u»  ask  Army  and  Navy  officers  to 
tell  what  they  think  should  lie  done 
is  like  asking  protected  manufm'- 
vjrer*  battening  on  the  Trea*urv  to 
write  their  own  tariff-schislulcs." 

We  shall  be  in  for  “an  inquiry  at 
which  our  generals  will  dispute  whether  we  shall  have  205.000  or 
'-00.000  nifulars,  and  our  admirals  whether  we  shall  have  fifty 
battl«*-ships  or  two  hundn-d  and  fifty  submarines.”  Thr  Evening 
Post  takes  its  stand  with  the  President  — 

“For  he  se«*s  how  ineffective— how  hypocritical— would  be 
our  appeal  for  peace,  our  offer  of  good  service*,  our  |M>inling  the 
way  to  disarmament,  if  we  wen-  to  make  that  appeal  fresh  from 
new  concisions  to  the  armament  ring,  fresh  from  voting  more 
hundreds  of  millions  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  and  into 
those  of  ship-eon  tractor*  and  manufacturers  of  supplies. 

“To  approach  the  European  combatant*  thus  with  new 
weapons  in  our  own  hands  would  lie  to  fling  away  our  moral 
position.  .  .  .  The  menacing  growth  of  our  Navy  has  lawn  cited 
both  in  the  Reichstag  and  in  Parliament  as  one  excuse  for  piling 
more  burdens  upon  British  and  German  taxpayers,  by  building 
more  and  more  battle-ship*.  To  our  mind  this  is  not  only  not 
the  time  to  inquire  aiaiut  our  preparedness  fur  war.  it  is  the 
time  to  refuse  to  vote  a  single  additional  ship,  and  to  lead  the 
world  toward  disarmament  by  beginning  to  disarm  oursetves. 
The  high  example  to  be  set  by  such  an  aciion  would  make  a 
thrilling  oppeel  to  the  victims  of  the  war  -certainly  to  enlight¬ 
ened  conscience#  in  every  quurter  of  the  glolie . 

“We  an-  convinm-d  that  the  President  has  only  to  state  the 
case  for  the  people  to  rise  to  him  us  they  have  every  time  he  has 
made  a  plea  for  justice  and  humanity.  The  American  people 
ire  thinking  about  what  all  this  mean*.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
have  fled  to  this  country  to  escape  the  burdens  of  militarism; 
they  have  no  desin-  to  shoulder  new  ones  hem.  .  .  .  The  lesson 
for  us  of  the  Europ**an  struggle  is  that  we  should  refrain  from 
building  more  battle  ships  and  weapons  of  destruction.  But  it 
is  the  hour  for  all  who  feel  thus  to  make  themselves  heard.  Every 
American  who  desires  his  country  to  lead  the  world  hack  to  the 
paths  of  peace  should  determine  now  to  support  the  I*naideut 
by  word  and  by  deed." 


MR.  WILSON  S  HINT  TO  EUROPEAN 
BOMB-DROPPERS 

AS  A  NEW  METHOD  of  dealing  with  international 
uffairs  of  extreme  delicacy  been  introduced  by  President 
Wilson?  This  question  follows  the  rumor*  of  the 
President's  “tacit  diplomacy  "  in  the  matter  of  bomb-dropping 
by  the  aircraft  of  the  warring  Powers.  On  November  27  the 
New  York  World  and  Evening  Pott  cauie  out  with  an  attractively 
mysterious  story,  which  slated  that  early  in  October  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  sent  abroad  through  devious  channels  a  whisper  of 

his  own  displeasure  and  that  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  Thut 
minatory  word,  we  are  assured, 
was  sufficient  to  work  a  complete 
chauge  in  Prussian  aerial  taeties. 
The  President  bail  objected,  lightly, 
delicately,  and  without  any  specific 
references,  and  immediately  the 
bomb-dropping  ceased. 

The  romantic  appeal  in  this  star¬ 
tling  hit  of  news  is  somewhat 
damaged  by  Secretary  Bryan’s 
statement  the  following  day.  as  the 
tch-graph  report  has  it,  “that  no 
represen  tat  ions  had  been  made,  but 
that  in  particular  instances,  as  in 
regard  to  Antwerp,  the  United 
States  through  its  agents  on  the 
ground  had  made  inquiries  as  to 
the  damage  suffered,”  and  tliat 
“apparently  the  eases  chosen  for 
inquiry  were  tho9o  in  which  either 
Americans  had  been  injured  or  t  heir 
lives  and  property  imperiled.”  On 
the  other  hand,  a  Washington  im¬ 
port  of  the  name  day  to  the  Bos¬ 
ton  AW*  llurcau,  mentioning  Mr. 
Brynn’s  explanations,  adds,  “but 
it  is  learned  from  other  sources  that  this  Government  had  thrown 
it*  influence  against  repetitions  of  the  raids"  of  the  air-ship* 
and  aeroplanes.  And  certain  facta  support  this  latest  theory. 
As  The  World  points  out  in  its  news  story  of  the  affair: 

“From  the  time  the  President  first  conveyed  his  views  to  the 
diplomats  there  has  b**en  no  complaint  of  wanton  atrial  bombard¬ 
ment  of  residential  cities,  indicating  the  good  feeling  with  which 
the  wish  of  the  American  Government  wa#  received  in  the  foreign 
capitals.  Since  then  successive  assurance*  liave  been  corning 
from  the  Forcigu  Office*  of  Europe,  until  now  all  have  accepted 
the  protest  favorably.  It  is  now  believed  that  all  the  foreign 
capitals  and  other  residential  cities  are  immune  from  aerial 
attack." 

The  one  paper  to  take  issue  most  definitely  with  The  World 
and  Evening  Post  is  the  New  York  Sun,  which  can  not  believe 
that  the  President  made  any  remonstrance  based  on  Hague 
conventions,  since  the  Hague  agreements  on  *ueh  practises  are 
void,  through  not  being  ratified  by  all  the  Powers  involved. 
Others  avow  that,  tho  forced  perhaps  to  believe  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  quiet  inquiries  have  been  the  sole  liasis  of  the  attributed 
taint  diplomacy,  we  can  yet.  console  oursclve*  with  the  indubit¬ 
able  fact  that  since  early  October  bomb  outrages  have  practically 
ceased.  Also,  a*  the  St.  Louis  Star  adds; 

“However  mild  it  may  have  been,  any  sort  of  intimation  on 
the  part  of  President  Wilson,  through  our  ambassadors  and 
ministers,  to  the  warring  governments,  that  the  United  States 
and  her  people  do  not  approve  the  dropping  of  bombs  into 
undefended  cities,  i*  bound  to  have  a  good  effect.  It  shows  where 
we  stand,  both  on  the  humanities  civilization  i*  supposed  to 
observe  and  the  terms  of  the  conventions  adopted  at  The  Hague 
in  1907.” 


Also,  w 


■TO  AKMH!  TO  ARMS!” 

— Kirby  In  the  New  York  World. 
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THE  CROW  IS  PRINCE  ON  THE  WAR 

HE  REMARKABLE  INTERVIEW  granted  by  th. 
German  Grown  PriiU'e  to  an  American  journalist  "will 
not  in  tin*  smallest  d#-gr»-e  aff«-**t  the  calm  judgment  of 
the  American  public  upon  the  causes  of  the  war,"  predicts  one 
iditor,  hut  it  "will  unquestionably  modify  American  opinion 
of  the  l*rince  himself."  The  mental  picture  of  Prinoe  Frederick 
William  hitherto  most  familiar  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  lias 
Is-eii  that  of  u  rather  irmq>onsible 
and  very  uncompromising  militarist, 
an  agitator  for  war.  Notably  differ¬ 
ent  is  the  picture  set  liefore  us  by  Mr. 

Karl  II.  von  \Vi«*gand.  staff  i*om«- 
spoudent  of  the  United  Press,  who 
sends  from  the  Prince’s  army  head¬ 
quarters  in  northern  France  the  first 
interview  ever  given  to  a  foreign  news- 
paper  man  by  the  heir  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  throne.  "Undoubtedly  this  is 
the  most  st u piil,  senseless,  and  un¬ 
necessary  war  of  modem  times.”  de¬ 
clares  the  l*rini*e.  who  goes  on  to  say 
that  “it  is  a  war  not  wanted  by  Ger¬ 
many.  I  can  assure  you,  but  it  was 
forced  on  us.  and  the  fact  that  we 
were  so  efficiently  prepared  to  defend 
ourselves  is  now  being  used  as  an 
argument  to  convince  the  world  that 
we  desired  conflict."  He  picture* 

Germany  "surrounded  by  jealous  ene¬ 
mies.  fighting  for  her  existence,”  and 
expresses  surprize  "that  Americans, 
to  whom  we  are  Uiund  by  ties  of 
friendship  and  blood,  should  he  so 
totally  unable  to  put  themselvea  in 
our  pin#-#-.'*  He  declare*  his  faith, 
however,  "in  the  sense  of  justice  of 
the  American  p#*jple  once  we  can  get 
to  them  the  actual  truth*  about  this 
conflict,"  and  predicts  that  "when 
the  truth  is  known,  their  love  of  fair 
play  will  result  in  u  revulsion  of  aanti- 
ment  in  our  favor.”  When  Mr.  von 
Wi«-gund  aj>ohigiz4d  for  his  "Americanized  German,"  the  Crown 
Prince  continuisl  the  interview  in  English.  To  quote  his  wools 
more  at  length,  as  rvporwd  in  the  United  Pres*  dispatch: 

"I  am  a  soldier,  and  then -fore  can  not  discus*  politics,  but  it 
M-ein*  to  me  tbal  this  whole  business,  all  of  this  action  that  you 
ms*  around  here,  is  senseless,  unnecessary,  and  uncalled  for. 
Rut  Germany  wa*  left  no  choice  in  the  matter.  From  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  we  all  know  that  we  are  fighting  for  our  existence. 
I  know  that  soldier*  ol  the  other  nations  pmlmhly  say.  and  a 
gre at  many  of  them  probably  think,  th#-  same  thing.  This  do#** 
not  alter  the  fad.  however,  that  we  an-  adually  fighting  for  our 
national  life. 

"Sim-#*  wo  knew  that  the  present  war  was  to  b#-  forced  on  us, 
it  Ix-cume  our  highest  duty  to  anticipate  the  struggle  by  every 
necessary  and  possible  preparation  for  the  defense  of  the  Father¬ 
land  against  the  iron  ring  which  our  enemies  have  for  years  l***n 
carefully  and  steadily  welding  ahout  us. 

"The  fad  that  we  foresaw  and,  a*  far  a*  possible,  forestalled 
the  attempt  to  crush  us  within  this  ring,  and  the  fad  that  we 
were  prepared  t«»  defend  ourselves,  are  now  b«*ing  us#d  as  on 
•irgument  in  an  attempt  to  convince  th#-  world  that  we  not  only 
wanted  this  conflict,  but  that  we  an*  responsible  for  it. 

"No  power  on  earth  will  ever  be  able  to  «*on vinee  our  people 
that  this  war  was  not  engineered  solely  and  wholly  with  a  view 
io  crushing  the  German  people,  their  Government,  their  institu¬ 
tion*.  ami  all  that  they  hold  dear.  As  a  n-sult  you  will  find  the 
German  people  an-  on#-  grand  unit  imbued  with  a  magnificent 

pirit  of  s#-lf-Ka#*rific** . 

Then*  i*  no  war  party  in  Germany  now,  and  then*  never  has 


b#*en.  I  can  not  help  believing  that  it  will  very  soon  dawn  up- 
the  world  that  so  far  as  Germany  is  concem**d  this  conflict  is  o- 
a  war  waged  by  some  mythical  party,  but  is  a  fight  hacked  I- 
the  unity  and  solidarity  of  the  German  Empire.  This  uoii 
is  the  best  answer  to  the  charge  with  which  England  is  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  terrify  the  world— that  the  war  is  being  pushed  by  an 
ambitious  military  clique." 

Describing  his  personal  impression*  of  the  Grown  Prim- 
Mr.  von  Wiegand  not#*s  that,  "despite  the  intensity  of  his  **#«'.• 

vidions,  he  displayed  none  of  the  u  - 
tense  hatred  and  bitterness  towwr* 
the  English -which  l  have  olwerv oil  - 
constantly  among  German*  of  nil 
walk*  of  life  since  th«-  outbreak  of  rV 
war.”  Mr.  von  Wiegand  also  fail«#l 
to  detect  in  the  Grown  Urine#-  am 
evidences  of  the  fire-eater,  the  uneorii- 
promising  warrior.  Further: 

"From  my  conversation  with  him 
1  gathered  that  the  Grown  Prims-  H 
strongly  oppos#«d  to  bureaucracy  an-: 
everything  standing  between  th#* 
people  and  their  ruler.  It  develop#! 
from  my  conversation*  with  member* 
of  hi*  staff  that  *it  is  almost  imp<* 
si  hie  to  get  him  to  sign  the  death- 
m-nU-nee  of  a  convid#*d  spy  nr  Jnv.r- 
tireur.” 

A*  the  war  has  now  been  in  prog¬ 
ress  for  more*  than  four  months,  an>l 
all  tile  parties  to  it  have  placed  lb*  ir 
«*as«-s  more*  or  lea*  completely  au-l 
officially  h#*fore  the  world,  our  **di- 
torial  commentator*  show  little  incli¬ 
nation  to  lie  drawn  by  th#*  Grow 
Prin«*H  into  a  discussion  of  th#*  pr- 
niory  cause*  of  the  war.  "It  is  net 
very  important  whose  militari-n- 
started  the  war."  says  the  Washiru: 
ton  Times,  “hut  it  i*  important  that, 
when  the  war  is  over,  all  militarism 
shall  Im>  ended.”  When  all  is  sanl. 
remarks  the  New  York  Keening  Sun, 
the  American  public  is  under  ti«»  com¬ 
pulsion  to  choose  between  the  Brit  i*)i 
and  the  German  point  of  view,  because  there  is  also  an  Arm-rv 
can  point  of  view.  "From  the  outsd.  for  Americans  the  case 
of  Belgium  has  remained  the  re-al  ami  the  determining  factor,” 
says  this  |>ap«'r,  in  which  we  re-ad  further: 

"Th«-  thing  that  both  our  German  and  our  British  friends 
eonmatently  overlook  is  that  then*  is  an  American  point  of 
view.  They  would  have  us  pro-German  or  pro-British,  and  «• 
are  neither.  They  would  have  us  ae#*ept  unhesitatingly  their 
whole  ease,  enlist  our  sympathies  and  our  approval  for  til#-  com¬ 
plete  cause  of  one  sid«*  or  th#*  other,  and  that  we  can  not  do . 

“Above  and  beyond  all  els#*  German  ami  British  sympathizer* 
in  this  <*ountry  would  do  w#*ll  to  recognize  that  there  i*  an 
American  point  of  view,  that  it  is  luos-d  not  upon  White  Book* 
#>r  Yellow  Books,  is  influenced  little  by  press-agent  professor* 
or  traveling  authors,  reaches  its  conclusions  by  weighing  ih>- 
evidence  in  the  light  of  American  history  and  tradition,  is  net 
to  I**  stampeded  hy  the  attractive  frankness  of  a  gallant  ITirnv 
or  by  the  impressive  virtue  of  a  British  Whit**  B#s»k." 

While  the  German  public  now  apparently  agre#-s  with  th#- 
Crown  Prince  in  Imlding  England  responsible  for  the  war.  note* 
the  New  York  World,  yet  at  the  start  of  the  conflict  "German 
opinion  was  unanimous  in  ascribing  the  war  to  Russia's  policy 
of  Panslavism."  As  late  as  September  2.  Th'  World  remind*  u.#. 
Count  von  Bemstorff.  the  German  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  *tat«-d  in  the  course  of  an  article  in  The  Sat  tonal  Sunday 
Maganne  that 


fcf  Ue  bvtMfl  r«»wo  Aa»<l*t»4i 


"THIS  IB  THE  MOOT  STL'PlD.  BENBELLBB.  AND 
i  NNtUtmKT  WAR  OF  MODERN  TIMEB." 

One  editor  doubU  If  the  views  of  the  German 
Crown  Prln or  an  e*prr*t  In  a  reemt  Interview,  will 
affect  the  nohrr  Judgment  of  the  American  public  an 
to  the  cause*  of  the  war.  hut  admit*  that  they  will 
modify  the  American  Imprtwainn  of  the  Crown  Prince*. 
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Tiir.  rvTritr  muhritt  in  ki  r-  pi; 

—  Rnutl**)  in  Uir  ('tilcuicu  Atari. 

WHY? 


THBIU  PLACE  IN  THE  HEN. 

—  Wwd  In  i  In-  New  York  Tribune. 


"Germany  and  Gnat  Britain,  toptlicr  with  other  nations, 
tried  everything  in  their  power  to  prwerve  peace,  but  their 
xtppn  with  made  futile  by  Russia's  mobilization  at  the  German 
border,  quickly  following  that  at  the  Austrian  frontier.” 


AFTER  FOUR  MONTHS  OF  WAR 

HILK  the  fourth  month  at  the  Kuropean  War  ended 
without  a  decisive  success  to  the  credit  of  either  side, 
many  of  our  editorial  observer*  agree  with  Mr.  Frank 
H.  Simonds,  whose  illuminating  war  editorials  have  been  a 
••onspicuous  feature  of  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  that  "the 
first  great  German  design  has  failed  utterly,  irretrievably." 
This  design,  as  he  nos  it,  was  to  crush  France  liefore  Russia 
would  have  time  to  develop  her  full  fighting  efficiency.  But 
"the  time  is  pant  when  the  issue  can  Is-  decided  by  the  tiger's 
leap.”  declare*  the  New  York  Preen,  which  predicts  that  the 
decision  will  now  i<oim<  "by  stupendous  attrition  rather  than  by 
brilliant  strokes  at  arms."  Summing  up  the  story  of  four 
months’  fighting.  The  Preen  says:  "After  the  first  month  of 
whirlwind  advance  upon  Paris  by  the  Germans,  the  m**ond  of 
retreat,  and  the  thin!  of  settling  into  deadlock,  the  fourth  has 
continued  that  deadlock.”  "Whatever  is  to  happen  now." 
says  Mr.  Simonds.  “it  is  plain  that  France  is  not  to  1m-  destroyed.” 
and  the  [tossihility  of  a  Europe  dominate!  by  the  Kaiser  has 
faded  from  the  world’s  imagination.  "In  a  military  senae.it 
is  ton  early  to  talk  of  a  conquered  Germany."  he  admits,  "but 
it  is  no  longer  premature  to  assert  that  the  vision  of  a  con¬ 
quering  Germany  has  been  laid  to  rest."  Germany  still  bolds, 
as  the  fruit  of  her  first  victorious  offensive,  the  New  York 
Tribune  reminds  us,  nearly  nil  of  Belgium  and  a  considerable 
dice  of  territory  in  northeastern  France.  Neverthehsw,  thinks 
The  Tribune .  "for  the  Allies  the  crisis  is  past."  and  "in  the  stages 
of  the  war  still  to  come  they  will  have  ample  opportunity  to 
call  into  play  that  superiority  in  resource*  on  which  in  the  long 
run  victory  must  depend.”  Turning  back  to  Mr.  Simonds’s 
analysis  of  the  situation  in  Ttu  Evening  Sun.  we  read: 

"Consider  the  whole  problem  of  German  strategy —  to  hold 
Russia  back  with  a  fraction  of  its  armies  while  it  crusht  France 
by  weight  of  numbers— and  it  becomes  clear  that  failure  in  the 
Hast  and  West  foreshadows  the  time  when  mere  numbers  will 
put  Germany  completely  on  the  defensive. 

•‘Four  months  of  effort  have  not  availed  to  end  the  war  in  the 
West.  If  Germany  has  not  reached  her  maximum  strength  in 
the  field,  she  has  passed  the  point  where  she  can  hope  to  retain 


numerical  superiority  on  either  front.  Such  superiority  as  she 
has  had  in  Flanders  and  France,  too.  since  the  Battle  of  the 
Marne  has  enabled  her  to  do  nothing  hut  hold  her  lines  and 
wear  out  her  strength  in  terrific  assaults  upon  the  entrenched 
Allies . 

"To  predict  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war  is  idle.  To  set 
a  limit  to  the  time  Germany  can  hold  Belgium  is  futile.  It 
remains  wholly  possible  that  political  changes  may  save  William 
II.  as  the  change  in  Russian  Czars  rescued  Frederick  the  Great 
at  the  gravest  hour  in  his  long  and  perilous  career.  But  on  the 
mere  military  side,  it  is  hard  to  perceive  now  any  chance  for 
ultimate  German  triumph. 

"Every  shr»d  of  evidence  that  comes  to  this  country  directly 
from  Germany  demonstrates  the  depth,  intensity,  unity  of 
German  determination.  To  conquer  such  a  nation  may  mean 
years,  as  it  must  mean  tremendous  sacrifice  of  life  and  wastage 
of  capital,  but  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  month  of  the  war  there 
is  almost  overwhelming  evidence  to  warrant  the  assertion  that 
German  success  seems  no  longer  possible,  given  the  existing 
political  conditions." 


SOUTH- AM ERICAN  AID  TO  GERMANY 

IF  IT  IS  FLATTERING  to  lie  asked  by  Great  Britain  and 
France  to  use  our  good  offices  to  induce  Colombia  and 
Ecuador  to  stop  violating  the  laws  of  neutrality,  and  if  the 
requeot  seems  to  ns-ognizc  the  primacy  of  the  United  States  on 
this  continent,  remarks  one  editor,  it  is  also  a  reminder  of  “the 
difficulties  and  responsibilities  of  that  position.”  Our  State 
Department  is  told  by  Ixmdon  and  Bordeaux  that  Colombia  lias 
given  aid  to  the  German  war-ships  in  neighboring  waters  by 
means  of  its  high-power  wireless  station,  while  Ecuador  has 
permitted  the  use  of  its  Galapagos  Islands  as  a  naval  base  and 
eoaling-Htation  for  the  German  squadron.  Colombia  and 
Ecuador  deny  these  charges,  but  the  British  Government  seems 
unconvinced  by  the  denial.  In  laying  the  facts  before  the 
House  of  Commons  the  Under-Secretary  of  the  British  Colonial 
Department  said  that  Colombia's  wireless  station  was  manned 
by  a  staff  of  Germans;  that  the  censorship  exercised  over  it  by  the 
Colombian  Government  was  merely  nominal;  and  that  German 
steamers  in  ports  of  Colombia  wen*  continuing  to  use  their 
wireless  equipment,  alt  ho  ostensibly  dismantled.  Appeals  to 
the  Colombian  Government  proving  without  avail,  the  Under¬ 
secretary  continued,  it  was  decided  to  appeal,  in  <*ooperation 
with  the  French  Government,  to  the  good  offices  of  the  United 
States  to  procure  a  more  strict  enforcement  of  Colombian 
neutrality.  The  situation,  he  went  on  to  say,  was  virtue 11 
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duplicated  in  the  caw  of  Ecuador,  which  “had  failed  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  Great  Britain  and  France  to  exercise  proper 
control  of  wireless  apparatus/'  and  had  permitted  the  use  of  its 
islands  as  German  naval  bases.  In  the  London  dispatch  sum¬ 
marizing  the  Undcr-Seerctary’a  statement  wo  road  further: 

“The  British  Government,  being  of  the  opinion  that  further 
diplomatic  protests  to  Ecuador  would  be  useless,  and  not  being 
prepared  to  disregard  Ecuador’s  obligations  in  respect  to  neu¬ 
trality,  judged  it  expedient  to  communicate  with  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  The  latter  had  consented  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  Colombia  and  Ecuador." 

It  was  also  stattnl  that,  in  case  Colombia  and  Ecuador  main¬ 
tained  their  present  attitude,  “the  allied  governments  might 
be  compelled,  in  self-defense,  to  take  such  measures  as  they 
deemi*d  necessary  for  the  protection  of  their  interests."  A 
Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  explains  that  the 
United  States  Government  "was  not  asked  to  compel  Colombia 
and  Ecuador  to  observe  a  more  strict  neutrality,  but  to  use  its 
good  offices  in  inviting  their  attention  to  the  facts."  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  this  request.  Secretary  Bryan  explains,  "we  simply 
asked  our  representatives  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  there  has 
been  no  thought  of  interfering  in  the  remotest  way  with  the 
Governments  of  the  Latin-Amcricnn  countries." 

Our  press  seem  practically  unanimous  in  the  view  that  while 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  can  not  be  stretched  so  os  to  make  us 
responsible  for  breaches  of  neutrality  on  the  part  of  our  southern 
neighbors,  neither  can  wc  be  expected  to  protect  them  from  the 
consequences  of  their  acts,  so  long  as  the  punishment  inflicted 
upon  them  does  not  involve  the  permanent  acquisition  of 
American  territory  by  a  foreign  Power.  "If  Ecuador  and 
Colombia  are  violating  the  rules  of  neutrality,  they  should  be 
made  to  desist — but  not  by  us,"  declare*  the  New  York  American; 
and  in  the  Washington  Post  we  read: 

"Naturally,  any  breach  of  neutrality  by  Colombia  which 
would  lead  to  a  dispute  between  this  Government  and  any 
European  Government  would  not  tend  to  inrreaae  the  good 
feeling  Itetween  this  country  and  Colombia.  The  republics  of 
Colombia  and  Ecuador  ought  to  appreciate  the  advantage  of 
neutrality  and  avoidance  of  differences  with  any  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  now  at  war.  If  they  do  not.  but,  on  the  contrary, 
seek  to  gain  temporary  benefits  by  rendering  secret  aid  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  they  need  not  look  to  the  United  States  to 
shield  them  from  the  consequences." 

"It  is  not  our  affair,”  says  the  New  York  Times,  but— 

"We  may,  to  be  sure,  inform  the  Governments  of  Colombia 
and  Ecuador  that  such  representations  have  I  wen  made  to  us; 
we  may  say  that  our  interest  in  their  welfare  prompts  the 
expression  of  the  hope  that  no  further  cause  of  complaint  will 
bo  given.  That  is  as  far  as  we  can  go.  It  is  intimated  that 
Great  Uritain  and  France  will  take  whatever  measures  may  la* 
necessary  for  their  own  protection,  and  in  doing  so  they  would 
la*  fully  warranted  by  the  law  of  nations.  For  these  two  South 
American  States  to  give  aid  to  Germany  is  to  commit  an  act  of 
hostility  against  the  Allies.  They  might  land  an  armed  force 
and  destroy  the  Colombia  wireless  station.  They  might  in  a 
summary  way  assure  themselves  against  further  violations  of 
neutrality  by  Ecuador.  It  is  intimated  that  they  would  com¬ 
municate  to  us  their  intention  to  take  such  steps,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  or  in  our  national  policy  that 
would  call  upon  us  to  make  any  protests.  Colombia  and  Ecuador 
will  have  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  their  unlawful  acts,  if 
they  have  Iwen  guilty  of  any.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  Great 
Britain  has  suffered  loss  through  the  unneutral  use  of  their 
territory  they  will  have  to  make  redress. 

"The  Government  of  Chile  has  promptly  and  very  wisely, 
and  quite  of  its  own  accord,  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  Ger¬ 
many's  bigh-handed  us**  of  her  territory  in  war  ojnrations.  It  is 
officially  charged  at  Santiago  that  German  war-ships  have  made 
fr»s*  use  of  the  Juan  Fernandez  Islands  as  a  naval  base,  seizing 
coal  and  provisions  there  and  sinking  a  French  merchant  ship 
wit  Inti  half  a  nnb*  "f  the  Chilean  coast.  Accordingly,  Chile  has 

•  hopatched  war-ships  to  these  islands  to  enforce  her  neutral 

•  i litigation*,  .she  would  appear  to  be  in  a  position  to  demand 
redres#  from  Germany  for  the  unlawful  invasion  and  misuse  of  her 
territory." 


6 PEACE  PROSPECTS  IN  COLORADO 

UK  OWN  WAR  in  Colorado  is  receiving  renewed 
attention  since  the  election,  the  Springfield  Republieni 
observes.  What  with  the  change  of  State  Administra¬ 
tions  in  Colorado  next  month,  the  possibility  of  an  early  with¬ 
drawal  of  Federal  troops,  the  appointment  by  President  Wiboq 
of  a  Commission  to  deal  with  future  controversy,  and  the  hear¬ 
ings  being  conducted  by  the  Federal  Industrial  Commission, 
some  editors  hope  that  out  of  it  all  Colorado  may  find  an  ewaj* 
from  the  labor  war  which  has  disturbed  the  State  for  nearly  n 
year  and  caused  a  loss  of  seventy  lives.J  Yet  even  the  mist 
hopeful  do  not  venture  prediction.  They  remember  the  labor 
leaders  who  insisted  that  the  only  solution  is  Government 
operation  of  the  Colorado  mini's,  and  the  declaration  of  one  of 
the  newly  elected  State  officials  that  they  an*  "bitterly  opposed 
to  the  treasonable  tactics  of  the  United  Mine  Workers."  Th* 
State  of  Colorado,  says  the  Pueblo  Chieftain,  "may  expert  nn 
permanent  solution  of  her  troubles  until  they  an*  settled  right 
But  what  is  right,  the  New  York  Globe,  wonders,  sinoe  "it  ha** 
been  plain  for  some  time  that  one  side  or  the  other  has  bwn  lying 
concerning  a  fundamental  matter" — 

"The  operator*  say  they  are  defending  the  principle  of  fn* 
labor;  that  they  are  merely  refusing  to  discharge,  at  the  demand 
of  the  union,  those  of  their  employees  who  are  not  unionist* 
and  who  do  not  desire  to  become  unionists;  they  assert  that 
the  leaders  of  the  unions  have  lawlessly  tried  to  compel  th* 
closing  of  the  mines  to  those  who  an*  not  unionists. 

"The  reply  of  the  unionist  miners  to  these  assertions  is  » 
flat  contradiction.  They  say  all  they  an*  seeking  is  a  right  <■» 
ho  unionists  and  not  to  he  discriminated  against  on  this  account 
— something  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  law*  of  Colorado.  They 
thus  accuse  the  o]M>rator*  not  only  of  lawlessness  but  of  delils  r- 
ale  falsification." 

8o  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  President’s  Commission,  Th, 
Globe  thinks,  is  to  "ascertain  and  authoritatively  declare  which 
side  is  misrepresenting."  The  personnel  of  this  committee  i« 
pleasing  to  the  newspapers  in  the  East,  when*  the  men  an*  l>»  *t 
known.  All  three  have  had  experience  in  labor  troubles;  they 
are:  Beth  Low,  Charles  W.  Mills,  a  Pennsylvania  coal  operator, 
and  Patrick  Gilday,  a  Pennsylvania  Mine  Workers’  official 
In  his  announcement  of  the  appointment  of  t his  Commission. 
President  Wilson  admits  the  failure  of  his  attempt  at  mediation, 
and  shows  that  he  holds  the  Colorado  operators  responsible. 
He  says  in  part: 

"The  mediation  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was 
offered  early  in  the  struggle,  but  the  operators  of  the  mines  wit** 
unwilling  to  avail  themselves  of  it  or  to  act  upon  the  suggestion* 
made  in  the  interest  of  peace  by  representatives  of  tho  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  authorized  by  statute  to  serve  in  such  eases.  It 
became  necessary  to  send  Federal  troops  to  the  district  affected 
by  the  strike  in  order  to  preserve  the  peace;  but  their  presence 

could  of  itself  accomplish  nothing  affirmative." 

r* 

^  The  {Resident  has  decided,  nevertheless,  to  ap|>oitit  the  Com- 
utrision  contemplated  in  the  plan  of  temporary*  settlement.  It* 
members,  he  say*  "will  place  themselves  at  the  service  alike  of 
the  miners  and  the  operators  of  the  mini's  in  Colorado  in  case 
controversy  between  them  in  the  future  should  develop  circum¬ 
stances  which  would  render  mediation  the  obvious  way  of  peace 
and  just  settlement." 

The  conviction,  in" the  light  of  the  President’s  statement,  that 
the  operator*  prevented  the  success  of  rnediation^Jeads  Eastern 
papers  like  the  Baltimore  Sun,  New  York  World,  Globe,  Tribun *, 
Brooklyn  Cihsen,  Newark  .Yrw«,  and  Boston  Journal  to  consider 
them  chiefly  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  the  trouble  in 
Colorado.  AOn  the  other  hand,  President  J.  F.  Welborn,  of  the 
Colorado  Vuel  and  Iron  Company,  knows  "of  no  controversy 
between  Colorado  eoal  companies  and  their  employees  that 
rendered  mediation  the  obvious  wav  of  settlement."  All  serious 
troubles  in  the  Colorado  coal-fields,  be  says, 

"have  heen  caused  by  labor  organization*  trying  to  force  their 
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r>SfinM*  on  the  business  against  the  wishes  of  the  workmen  and 
tin  ir  employers.  If  tin*  rotnmiv*ion  just  appointed  by  thr  I*re»- 
ident  ran  prevent  tin*  lal*or  organization  responsible  for  Colo¬ 
rado's  present  trouble  from  bringing  al«out  another  strike  solely 
for  ' recognition  of  the  union,’  a  great  service  will  have  been 
rendered,  and  striki-s  of  the  kind  from  which  we  are  now  suffering 
will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.” 

With  this  point  of  view  such  conservative  papers  as  the  New 
York  .N’uri.  Timm,  and  Journal  of  Commerce,  Brooklyn  Engle, 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  Buffalo  Esprem,  and  Detroit  Free 
/‘re**  are  quite  in  sympathy.  The  Public  Ledger  is  convinced 
that  the  strike  has  practically  ended  in  failure,  that  only  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  miners  want  unionization,  and  that,  therefore,  “the 
prospects  of  any  useful  purpose  being  servisl  by  the  President’s 
commission  are  not  of  the  brightest,  and  the  President’s  deter¬ 
mination  to  interfere  raisin  the  serious  question  whether  he  is 
not  adding  to  the  confusion." 

Tho  dom  not  tukc  the  o|*erutors'  side  in  the  controversy,  the 
Baltimore  .Yrtrn  doubts  if  the  President’s  commission,  two  of 
whose  members  are  really,  tho  not  formally,  representatives  of 
the  contending  factions,  can  arrive  at  any  conclusion  which 
would  have  “as  much  significance  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  as 
the  verdict  of  a  wholly  lay  and  non-part  izan  Uiard  would  at¬ 
tain."  What  is  needed,  in  the  A’ctra’s  opinion,  "is  less  a  board 
of  arbitration  against  one  faction's  refusal  to  arbitrate  than  a 
lioard  of  judgment  which  will  art  for  the  public."  For  “the 
•‘sue  is  pi-culiarlv  one  which  requires  thorough  probing  by  the 
public  before  the  public  can  afford  to  force  its  judgment  upon 
Ihu  side  it  holds  wroug."  It  is  just  such  a  probing  that  the 
Federal  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  began  in  Denver 
last  w«*ek.  The  result  will  be  awaited  with  interest.  Among  the 
first  witnesses  heard  wen*  Governor  Amnions  (Dem.)  and 
Governor-elect  Carlson  (Rep.).  That  the  hoard  will  have  to 
n-eoncile  contradietory  testimony  from  resjionsible  and  well- 
informed  witnesses  is  already  evident.  “To  my  mind,"  said 
ex-»Senator  T.  M.  Patterson,  "the  responsibility  for  the  violence 
and  all  the  results  of  the  calling  out  of  the  militia  rests  upon  the 
refusal  of  the  operators  even  to  meet  the  representatives  of  their 
men.”  And  Mr.  Patterson,  according  to  the  press  dispatches, 
flatly  contradicted  Governor  Ammons's  earlier  statement  that 
the  continuation  of  the  strike  was  due  to  the  miners’  demand 
for  recognition  of  the  union,  asserting  that  the  union  leaders 


were  willing  to  waive  recognition,  but  the  operators  refused  to 
meet  them  or  treat  with  them. 

While  awaiting  the  report  of  the  Federal  Commission,  the 
Springfield  Republican  sees  special  timeliness  and  significance  in 
one  of  the  most  recent  special  investigations  of  conditions  iu 
Colorado.  Rev.  Henry  A.  Atkinson  was  especially  selected  by 
the  Commission  on  Church  and  Social  Service  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ,  and  sent  to  Colorado  to  make 
a  careful  personal  investigation  of  the  situation.  In  his  report  he 
comes  out  squarely  for  the  miners.  Ho  concludes  that  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  coal  region*  were  intolerable,  saying: 

“The  coal  companies  dominate  the  |K>lities  in  those  oounties 
where  the  mines  are  located.  ...  It  is  impossible  to  enforce 
the  law,  and  the  court*  are  practically  closed  to  those  who  in 
any  way  incur  the  enmity  of  the  coal  companies;  thus  economic 
justice  is  denied  the  men  through  tho  manipulation  of  political 
affairs.  Thirty  years  of  such  oppression,  industrial,  social,  and 
political,  have  taught  the  miners  that  their  only  hope  is  in  the 
union*.  An  individual  count*  for  nothing;  if  he  protests,  he 
loses  his  job;  if  he  makes  too  much  trouble,  he  i*  dealt  with  by 
hired  gunmen,  who  are  kept  at  the  mines  to  do  the  will  of  the 
companies  and  help  enforce  the  law  against  the  workers." 

And  the  acts  of  the  Colorado  militia  in  the  early  days  of  the 
strike  meet  with  similar  condemnation: 

"Men  and  women  were  thrown  into  jail  without  any  charge 
being  lodged  against  them  and  held  incomunicado. 

“The  Constitution  of  the  State  was  set  aside.  The  militia 
met  and  escorted  strike-breakers  who  were  hrought  into  the 
State.  The  militia,  in __.,f  in  mninmin  -Order  npd 

e^CUfe Justice,  wgs.  used  tn  hrfflk  ♦>*«  . 

'MULjBe  lave? ligation,  following  the  Ludlow  battle  it  was 
shown  that  mnn v  of  the  miTltTa  who  were  rcccjying  pay  from  the 
,  Stale. Urn  same  time.in_llut.uinploy  of  the  coal  compaoii •> 
afi  g11*^!*;  ring  they  were  receiving  double  pay.  They  wen* 
really  employee*  of  the  companies  fighting  in  the  name  of  tho 
State." 

And  Mr.  Atkinson  is  persuaded  that 

“The  right  of  workmen  to  organize  has  been  and  is  being 
denied  by  the  un-American  and  un-Christian  attitude  of  the 
mine  operators,  who  thus  deprive  their  employees  of  an  es¬ 
sential  mean*  of  self-defense,  the  right  to  bargain  collectively 
for  their  labor . 

“No  amount  of  welfare  work,  however  admirable  it  may  be, 
will  take  the  place  of  fair  wages  and  right  conditions  of  labor. 
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But  the  i-huivht'H  are*  oppowd  to  violence,  no  matter  what  the 
provocation.  Such  tactics  reflect  upon  the  workers  themselves." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star-Journal  lays  great 
eitresH  on  the  report  submitted  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  investigat¬ 
ing  committee  of  the  Colorado  legislature,  which  "sustains  the 
Governor  in  his  efforts  to  enforce  law,"  and  declares  that  all 
is  serene  in  the  strike  zone.  A  similar  optimism  pervades  a 
statement  recently  issued  by  the  Rev.  H.  Martyn  Hart,  Dean 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Cathedral  in  Denver.  This  clergy¬ 
man’s  conclusions  are  rather  different  from  those  of  Mr.  Atkinson. 
He  says  in  part,  as  quoted  in  the  Philadelphia  Publit  Ltdgrr: 

"When  the  strike  was  called  in  September,  1913,  12.340 
tnen  were  at  work,  but  only  10  per  cent,  of  these  men  belonged 
to  the  union.  The  total  number  who  left  the  mines  as  a  result 
of  the  strike  was  4,650,  hut  at  least  one-third  of  these  moved 
away  to  other  Helds  out  of  the  area  of  disturbance.  .  .  .  During 
the  surveillan<-e  of  the  militia  the  men  returned  to  their  work  in 
the  mines  (teaceably;  some  800  miners  were  imported  during  the 
month  of  December  from  Eastern  districts,  and  in  January  there 
were  over  10.000  in  employ.  The  actual  strikers,  therefore, 
numltered  some  2,000. 

"Peace  having  been  apparently  restored,  in  the  middle  of 
April  the  militia  were  recalled,  leaving  only  35  of  their  number 
in  the  Held.  It  was  these  men  that  the  strikers,  variously 
estimated  at  from  300  to  500,  attacked  on  the  morning  of  April 
20,  and  we  had  what  is  known  as  ‘the  battle  of  Ludlow,'  at 
which  a  large  number  of  men  were  murdered,  and  two  women 
and  eleven  children  were  smothered  in  a  cellar  prepan-d  for  the 


emergency  under  one  of  the  tents.  One  boy  was  accidentally 
shot  as  he  ran  into  the  line  of  fire . 

"The  militia  was  immediately  again  dispatched  to  the  Scene 
of  disturbance,  but  not  before  half  a  dozen  mines  were  totally 
destroyed  and  much  indiscriminate  damage  committed.  During 
the  whole  disturbance  71  men  lost  their  lives.  The  Federal 
troops  arrived  May  1,  and  since  then  men  have  gradually  re¬ 
turned  to  work,  and  there  are  to-day  only  900 men  fewer  than  wer* 
at  work  when  the  strike  was  called.  Practically  all  of  those  who 
responded  to  the  strike  call  have  returned  to  work,  and  th« 
mines  are  producing  more  coal  than  the  market  can  consume,  and 
it  is  known  that  half  of  the  so-called  striking  forces  have  never 
worked  in  Colorado  coal-mines.”  * 

Further  statements  strengthening  the  operators’  ease  are*  being 
published  by  them  every  few  days  in  a  series  of  bulletins  entitled 
"Facts  Concerning  the  Struggle  in  Colorado  for  Industrial 
Freedom."  Here  have  b***n  printed,  for  instance.  General 
Chase’s  report  justifying  his  acts  as  commander  of  the  militia 
in  the  strike  zone.  Congressman  Kindel’s  declaration  in  favor 
of  the  operators,  an  open  letter  signed  by  a  group  of  Colorado's 
most  eminent  professional  men,  Mrs.  Grenfell's  report  denying 
any  "massacre"  at  Ludlow,  and  Governor  Ammons’s  letter 
answering  the  "gunmen"  aceusation  against  the  miners. 

It  might  be  said  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  read  compara¬ 
tively  little  about  Colorado  in  their  daily  papers  that  they  can 
find  all  the  operators’  arguments  in  these  bulletins  ami  the 
miners*  ease  fully  presented  in  such  papers  as  Tht  United  Mine 
Worker*  Journal  (Indianapolis). 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


While  W ashing  ton  1*  sanguine.  Mexico  U  sanguinary  — Columbia  State, 

We  have  left  Mexico  How  much  of  II  will  the  Mexican*  leave?— 

AVu  York  Hond 

Positive.  Muo*r  comparative.  Hull  Moose;  superlative.  VaiuouM*  — 
A/llirautff  Wisconsin, 

With  the  war  closing  In  on  the  Hue*  Canal  It  look*  a*  If  the  fighting  has 
reached  the  la*t  ditch  --Boston  Traweler. 

IIeke  !u  the  South  our  chief  fear  now  Is  that  the  European  savage* 
will  quit  wearing  clothes  — Unite  sum  Sews, 

\Et  tealitt  a*  Interpreted  by  several  of  our  valiant  citterns  would 
mntn  war  In  about  one  minute. — Wtc  York  World. 

Turkey’*  '* friendly  shot"  suggests  the  effusive,  athletic  friend  who 
•lUp*  one  on  a  sunburned  hack.— Chicago  Se tr*. 

How  would  It  work  to  endow  some  dlslntervated  public  servants  at 
Washington  with  a  little  railroad  stock? — Wall  Street  Journal 

What  a  pity  we  can  not  mobilize  a  few  million  of  those  European  ditch- 
diguing  soldiers  on  MhcdMlppI  levee- work. — 

Xoshfille  Southern  Lumberman 

The  news  that  Rnrernysl  has  hern  again 
Nurrounded  ha*  evoked  a  chorus  of  groan*  from 
composing-room  and  proof-room  —Sious  City 
Journal* 

PiNdpsr  says  that  "  platitudr*  and  Per¬ 
kins"  killed  the  Progressive  party.  His  own 
name  also  fits  into  the  alliterative  scheme.— 

Boston  Herald. 

Veka  Cat*  may  well  he  norr>  to  see  the 
departure  of  the  American  troops,  for  a  con¬ 
dition  of  European  culture  may  Mi  In  after  they 
are  gone.  — Chicago  Xtws. 

That  necessity  Is  the  mother  of  Invention  Is 
attested  by  the  appearance  of  a  mechanical 
gravedigger  as  a  result  of  the  European  War. 

-  Si.  Louts  Globe  Democrat. 

Tue  gap*  In  the  British  lines  In  Belgium  and 
France  have  all  been  filled.  says  Lord  Kitchener, 
but  no  War  Office  can  HU  the  gaps  that  have 
been  made  at  home  — ATctr  York  World. 

Anyway,  nt  the  rate  things  are  going  In 
Europe,  the  l.‘nU*d  States  won't  have  to  Increase 
Its  army  much  to  equal  those  of  the  foreign 
Pfrttorv  -Philadelphia  North  American. 

('GS^rANTIHont  announce*  that  Interest  nn 
TtirkUh  bonds  will  paid  only  U>  those  who 
•  rill  at  the  Tmwiiry  l>*  part  roent  for  their 
o-oiH-y  British.  French  and  Itunahm  Investors 
Uf  Ih:  careful  not  to  crowd  — Indianapolis 


Blood  will  tell,  but  there  are  other  and  better  way*  of  telling, —  w 'all 
Street  Journal 

The  Germans  will  he  lucky  If  they  are  driven  out  of  Uuwla 
winter — Florida  Tlmes-Union. 

Think  of  the  joy  of  the  chauffeur*  of  the  war  automobiles  with  no  *p#s*i 
limits  to  hamper  them — Atlanta  Journal. 

It  Is  a  long,  long  way  from  Warsaw  to  Posen  when  you  keep  travHlng 
back  and  forth  on  the  road.-  Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

Pehivap*  It  will  now  be  recognized  that  toy -riding  In  even  the  be»t  of 
war  machines  Is  a  dangerous  business. — A>tr  York  World. 

George  Bernard  Hhaw  having  explained  all  the  other  war  explana¬ 
tion*.  England  is  more  at  sea  than  ever. — Atlanta  Constitution. 

Germany  seems  to  have  lost  all  of  her  forrlgn  potstwslon*  trith  the 
exception  of  Milwaukee,  fit.  Louis,  and  Cincinnati. — Houston  Post. 

David  Starr  Jordan  thinks  famine  will  end  the  war  In  another  year 
Meantime  let  us  not  permit  it  to  end  Belgium. — Indianapolis  Star. 

I r  It  was  just  a  friendly  shot  that  was  fired  by  the  Turk  at  our  rrulscT 

let  u*  be  thankful  that  like  Turk  <lo«*  not  ar¬ 
dently  love  us. — Chicago  New s. 

We  learn  from  I-ondoo  that  Athens  ha*  lieanl 
that  three  Is  a  rumor  in  Petrograd  that  Austria 
U  about  to  beg  for  peace. — Si.  Ijouis  f?Wn 
Democrat, 

It  may  be  an  unpatriotic  thought,  but  It  t» 
possible  that  those  young  Briton*  who  are  mi 
slow  about  enlisting  don't  want  to  be  killed.  - 
Indianapolis  Sexes. 

It  Is  generally  conceded  that  Lord  Hubert* 
was  one  of  the  four  greatest  Irishmen  that  ever 
commanded  a  British  army  within  the  butt  cvn 
tury- — Si.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

It  appears  that  while  Villa  can  uol  say  It  very 
walL  he  knows  what  he  want*,  while  Camutxa 
who  ci mid  say  It  beautifully,  don s  not  know 
w  hat  Ike  wants.  —Chicago  Nncs. 

When  the  Britons  low  a  flrM -class  war-ship 
they  take  the  low  philosophically  -It  moans  one 
lew  danger  to  be  feared  from  the  German 
mine*  -Si.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

The  tier  mans  have  retreated  from  the  line  run¬ 
ning  from  8trukow  to  Zglrro.  Sxadek.  7s!un*k  • 
Wola.  and  Woinikl  Peiragrad  statement.  So 
have  most  of  the  war-new*  readers.  —  Indianapo¬ 
lis  Sexes. 

Those  who  were  shocked  at  the  statemci.i 
of  Lloyd-George  that  the  Lulled  Stato*  owe. 
Great  Britain  $.1,000,000  000  need  not  worr> 
about  the  consequences  The  money  Un4t  due. 
— St.  Louis  Republic. 
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••1  don’t  enow  where  Tm  oonco. 

Bt'T  I  MIST  BE  NEARLY  THERE  " 


.'  — tfykns  In  the  Philadelphia  firming  Ledger, 


DIFFICULTIES  OF  AMERICAN  NEUTRALITY 


- —  view — daily,  hourly  view — of 

BAD  FOB  THB  cat.  devastated,  blood -drenched 

Turkey  pulls  the  German  chestnut*  out  of  the  fire.  Belgium?  Would  Abrahatu 

Wmmhuur  Gairste  (Land ini/  Lincoln  have  preserved 

friendly  relations  with  Ger¬ 
many  after  the  cry  of  raped  children  and  butchered  women  had 
In  a  war  like  the  ascended  with  the  smoke  of  towns  and  villages  to  the  heavens 

of  men’s  ultimate  dreams? 

combatants  are  directed  toward  au  economic  as  well  a*  an  armed  "Italy’s  neutrality  we  can  dimly  understand,  but  not  Amer- 
defeat  of  the  enemy.  The  recent  increase  of  imports  reported  ica’s.  Italy  oould  only  break  her  neutrality  by  taking  up  arms; 
from  the  smaller  countries  of  Europe  America  has  only  to  speak.” 

involved  in  the  war  indis- 

in  til- 

t. me  is  toward  stag-  1  ▼CH  attitude  of  tin-  with  greater 

would  naturally  t  WjM  ,, _ _  . 

a  the  demand  )  .  U  (crlamty 

based  upon  normal  home  con-  ^ ’v  Washington,  he  to 

In  for  ■ 

trad.-  he  thinks  that:  I  America  gratefully  recollect 


"It  is  a  simple  matter  for 
a  government  to  issue  a  proo- 
thmation  of  neutrality.  To 
persuade  or  compel  a  nation 
collectively  and  individually 
to  observe  such  a  neutrality 
has  always  been  difficult,  and 
under  present  conditions  the 
United  States  Government  is 
finding  it  an  almost  impos¬ 
sible  task . 

"The  countries  at  war  an* 
all  large  importers  of  food¬ 
stuffs,  raw  materials,  and 
manufactured  goods.  Ameri¬ 
ca  has  been  the  source  of 
supply  to  a  large  extent,  hence 
the  efforts  of  all  belligerents 
are  now  <*oncent rated  upon 
America,  in  an  attempt,  in 
one  way  or  another,  to  secure 

more  especially  a  continuation  of  shipment  of  food, 
tcrials  needed  in  manufacture,  and  of  gold 
present  practically  all  supplies  are  contraband,  for  the  efforts  of 


"The  prissun  brought  uj>on  the 
\morii-aii  Government  to  facilitate, 
rather  than  to  hamjH-r,  commerce  is 
•  -hormous.  The  country  is  officially 

neutral,  hence  the  business  man  see*  ^B 

no  reason  why  he  should  not  at  least  ^^B 

be  allowed  to  conduct  his  ordinary 
business  without  hindrance  and  with 
.ill  customer*  M-.-k.mg  his  wares.  N.-u- 
for  producing 

\ tiiere-a  is  as  costly  as  war.  if  it  means 

cessation  of  trade  and  business.” 

AS  QXBMA 

When  America  realizes  how  deep  Tbe  Allle-  Ood  ^  Turk] 
arc  the  issues  involved,  he  considers  _ 

that  a  frank  abandonment  of  neu¬ 
trality,  as  an  effort  to  secure  peace,  is  more  than  a  possibility: 

"It  has  not  yet  fully  dawned  upon  Americans  just  how  deeply 
they  an*  and  will  he  affected  by  this  struggle-at-arms  in  Europe, 
for  the  political  and  economic  changes  now  begun  are  absolutely 
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The  Liln  rul  papers  in  the  metropolis 
an*  inclined  to  make  light  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  as  far  as  they  ean.  Thus  the  Lon- 
don  Daily  Chronicle  says  that  only  a  few 
men  are  needed,  but  they  should  1m-  ol»- 
tained  quickly: 


"And  tho  we  need  inure  recruits,  it  i- 
not  millions  more  that  we  need;  we  could 
not  find  officers  for  them  if  we  had  them, 
let  alone  trained  artillery  ami  euvalry. 
It  is  not  the  scale  of  the  need,  hut  the 
urgency  that  troubles  us;  the  extra  num¬ 
bers  required  arc  only  some  hundred- 
of  thousands;  but  they  are  required 
now.” 


Meanwhile  in  Germany  the  press  an- 
full  of  caustic  comments  on  the  situation, 
and  the  general  view  is  that  the  men  En¬ 
gland  may  obtain  will  be  of  little  value. 
As  the  Kolnische  Zcitnng  says: 


TUt  CARLTON  HOTEL,  LONDON 

The  iirseno'  of  Um  rrarulUng- problem  In  England  can  be  gagod  by  the  fact  that  this  hotel, 
one  of  the  mo«t  exclusive  ami  fashionable  In  Loadaa.  doea  not  hesitate  to  cover  Its  front  with 
Iwrsuiodvc  and  jsitrtotlc  placards  calling  the  younger  men  to  quick  t-nUauncat. 


the  press  are  divided  as  to  where  the  blame  for  this  failure  lies, 
all  agree  that  some  radical  step  must  be  taken  to  find  a  sufficient 
supply  of  men  fur  Lord  Kitchener's  new  armies.  The  London 
I hnly  Mail  thus  admits  the  urgent  need: 


"The  noisy  clamor  of  the  Knglish  prows 
can  not  dispose  of  the  fact  that  the 
whole  military  force  of  England  is  u 
liHise  ami  improvised  structure  which 
lacks  internal  unity.  England  can  pn»- 
duee  on  land  nothing  comparable  to  the 
defensive  organization  of  Germany,  which 
is  firmly  welded,  guided  by  the  seieutilie  spirit,  and  inspired  bv 
moral  enthusiasm." 


"The  clear  lesson  of  the  first  three  months  of  the  war  is  that 
victory  can  only  Ik-  won  and  the  British  Empire  saved  from 
destruction  if  Great  Britain  provides  armies  capable  of  taking 
u  vigorous  offensive  against  the  Germans.  We  must  have 
more  men  and  we  must  have  them  at  once.  What  we  have  to 
meet  is  u  desperate  attack  by  a  |>erfeotly  armed  and  highly 
•  •rgauizcd  nation  of  sixty-five  millions  on  our  very  existence." 


It  is  significant  that  the  men  in  the  great  industrial  center*  an¬ 
nul  n-s|Minding  to  the  call  to  arms,  to  judge  from  the  appeals 
in  the  pn-ss  in  such  a  city  as  Manchester,  for  example.  The 
Manchester  firming  \rtm  says: 


"The  shadow  of  conscription,  with  all  its  inherent  evils  and  its 
serious  industrial  handicap,  looms  over  the  country.  The  ever- 
widening  war  is  likely  to  be  prolonged.  Should  this  be  the  raw-, 
all  the  men  that  the  army  advisers  have  asked  for  will  be  needed. 
They  an-  not  being  obtained,  however.  When  Manchester  can 
-4-nd  only  100  a  day  to  reenforce  our  Army,  it  ht-comes  obvious 
i hat  something  will  have  to  In*  done  to  set  a  better  pace." 


The  Manchester  Chrinnch  is  equally  insistent: 


ENGLAND'S  LACK  OF  MEN 

ENGLAND'S  FAILURE  to  obtain  re<Tuits  in  satisfactory 
numbers  is  seriously  exercising  the  public  mind,  ami 
many  of  the  jmpers  in  Gn-at  Britain  see  the  nation  eon- 
fnmtcd  with  the  long-dreaded  expedient  of  conscription.  While 


"The  urgency  of  the  ne«*d  for  more  men  is  being  brought  ln-fo.> 
the  country  in  many  ways.  It  was  hoped  that  the  reduction  in 
the  standard  would  have  led  to  another  ‘boom,*  but  so  far  the 
number  of  recruits  has  not  been  appreciably  increased  by  tie- 
change,  .  .  .  and  men  are  enlisting  in  tens  instead  of  in  the 
hundreds  that  are  wanted. 

"London  is  adding  to  the  100.000  extra  men  she  has  given 

to  the  Army  during  the  last  three  months 
at  the  rate  of  4,000  or  5,000  a  week,  hut 
it  is  disap|Miinting  to  find  that  the  r<- 
duetion  in  standard  has  had  very  little 
effect  in  stimulating  recruiting." 


"There  an-  thousands  of  eligible  young  men  in  this  city — men 
with  no  great  responsibilities  who  are  failing  to  respond  to  the 
call  to  arms  in  the  face  of  the  fuct  that  recruit*  an-  urgently 
needed, no  that  they  ean  be  trained  to  act  as  reenforeements.  It 
has  1  Hs-n  estimated  that  we  have  some  0.000,000  men  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five.  and.  if  l»rd  Kitchener’s 
•-all  to  arms  is  to  Im-  responded  to.  Manchester  lias  a  big  number 
of  men  to  supply  yet." 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  is  frankly  udmitted  by  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  which  remark*: 


herein '*  idea  OF  LONDON. 

Ohoevw — “Your  King  and  your  i-ouniry  need  you  won't  you 
pUatr  join  the  Annyf*  -(g)  V Ik  iltfrilni. 
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HOLLAND’S  HOSPITALITY 

NINE  NEWLV  BORN  HARKS  snatched  from  a  burning 
hospital  in  Antwerp  formed,  aay*  the  Amsterdam 
HamleUbUtd,  a  group  Ix-fure  which  strong  men  were 
moved  to  tears  on  thearrrial  at  the  Amsterdam  Stork  Exchange 
of  the  little  party  in  tin-  arm-  of  the  R«d  Cross  nurses  that  had 
rescued  them.  In  describing  the  Might  of  the  Belgian  j>oor 
toward  food  ami  safety  in  the  Netherlands,  the  correspondent 
of  the  HandthUad  go*--  on  to  say: 

“Afterward  as  I  tramp*  d  for  hours  among  them,  one  thing 
imprest  itself  strongly  upon  my  memory:  tin-  noise  of  so  many 
little  wooden  shoes  -children's  shoes  -that  click-clacked  on 
the  cohhlestones  in  the  characteristic  short  run  of  frightened 
people.  My  memory 
holds  a  whole  collection 
of  noises,  hut  none  quite 
as  pathetic  as  the  quick 
*tok-tok-tok'  of  these 
hordes  of  children  try¬ 
ing  desperately  with 
their  tired  little  legs  to 
keep  up  with  father  and 
mother." 

In  sinking  of  the 
reception  these  refugees 
met  at  tile  hands  of  their 
hospitable  neighbors  the 
London  Time w  remark* 
that  the  Dutch 


“have risen  with  a  noble 
charity  to  the  demands 
made  upon  them,  ami 
the  charity  of  the  poor 
has  I  teen  as  wide  and 
netivr  as  the  charity 
of  the  rich.  Touching 
stories  have  reached  us 


Holland  to  Baum'M— "Came  In.  nrlabbor.  there  is  a  place  for  you  all  now  " 

— Amslrrdarnmrr 


of  financial  assistance,  both  from  America  and  Great  Britain, 
as  incompatible  with  the  country's  honor. 

Tho  the  Dutch  press  is  not  blind  to  the  drain  u|K»n  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Netherlands  that  this  charity  entails,  yet  the 
Amsterdam  A'lrutr*  van  dm  Dag  insists  that  greater  military 
preparations  are  necessary  for  the  adequate  defense  of  the 
Dutch  (Msiple  and  their  guests.  The  .Xieuws  thinks: 

"Then*  is  no  doubt  that  Holland's  chances  of  being  embroiled 
in  the  war  diminish  with  tin*  increasing  strength  of  her  Army. 
Who.  having  felt  and  s«*en  the  ravages  of  this  war.  can  con¬ 
tradict  us  when  we  «ay  that  no  sacrifice  can  lie  too  great  to 
enable  us  to  maintain  our  honorable  neutrality?" 

The  HandeUblad  insists  that  the  matter  is  urgent.  It  says: 

“We,  who  at  any  time  mav  expert  the  arrival  of  the  German 

guns,  must  not  place  our 
reliance  on  one  ring 
of  forts,  im|mrtant  tho 
they  may  bo,  but  must 
depend  upon  an  adi*- 
quate  and  efficient  field 
army." 


TRADE  TROUBLES 
IN  NORTH  EUROPE 
Tin*  «*ordial  f«>eling  of 
the  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries  for  the  Allies  is  liki- 
Iv  to  lie  disturbed,  says 
the  Mauchi'ster  Guar¬ 
dian.  by  suggestions 
from  England  tlmt  these 
friendly  countries  an* 
dealing  in  contraband 
and  by  the  proposal  to 
prohibit  tho  export  of 
grain  and  other  mer¬ 
chandise  to  Seandina- 


of  the  warmth  with  which  the  homeless  wanderers  have  been 
welcomed  in  the  frontier  villages  and  tow  ns.  We  hear  of  fami¬ 
lies  taking  in  a*  many  a«  thirty  refug«*cs  in  their  houses,  and 
going  forth  themselves  to  sh-ep  in  the  stn*ct*.  Food  and  clothing 
have  ltecn  freely  given  by  all  classes  according  to  their  abilities, 
and  the  sufferer*  have  been  consoled  by  the  kindliness  and  the 
sympathy  of  their  tender-hearted  Dutch  hosts.  Do  most  of 
us  realize  how  immense  this  charity  has  been,  and  how  heavy  is 
the  glorious  burden  which  it  is  casting  upon  the  Dutch  people? 
It  is  credibly  affirmed  that  not  le-s  than  700.000  Belgian  fugitives 
have  sought  and  found  nn  asylum  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
entire  population  of  that  Kingdom  is  but  6.000.000  souls.  The 
Dutch  are  therefore  housing  and  feeding  considerably  more 
than  om-tenth  of  their  own  iiuiiiIht*  iu  fugitives  alone." 

In  the  opinion  of  The  Times  this  burden  ought  to  full,  at  least 
in  part,  upon  (ircul  Britain  and  those  other  countries  that  have 
benefited  by  "the  heroic  stand  of  the  Belgian  nation."  and  such 
also  is  the  view  of  the  London  Daily  Mail,  which  thinks: 

“But  tin*  burden  that  is  thereby  thrown  u|M»n  the  people  of 
Holland  is  one  that  with  the  utmost  good-will  in  the  world 
they  can  not  sustain  unaided.  At  a  time  of  intense  national 
anxiety  and  acute  commercial  depression  the  influx  of  nearly 
three-quarter*  of  a  million  homeless  and  destitute  refug**es 
places  u|H»n  them  responsibilities  that  even  their  noble  spirit 
of  charity  and  pity  can  not  adequately  discharge.  Nothing  can 
excis'd  the  generous  solicitude  with  which  they  have  received 
and  cared  for  their  hapless  gupsts.  But  the  task  is  one  that  is 
really  beyond  their  resour«n*s,  and  beyond  the  resources,  too. 
of  any  combination  of  charitable  agencies. 

“We  in  this  country  owe  to  Belgium  a  debt  we  must  forever 
despair  of  repaying.  But  we  can  at  least  show  some  sense  of  its 
immensity  by  claiming  a  right  to  house  and  fil'd  and  find  employ¬ 
ment  for  those  of  her  |M*opl»*  whom  the  initial  fortunes  of  the 
war  have  driven  into  a  temporary  exile." 

It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that,  according  to  the  London 
Time*  and  the  American  press,  the  Dutch  Government  has  de¬ 
clined  to  shift  this  burden  of  hospitality  and  has  refused  offers 


via  until  a  "guaranty  be  fortheoining  from  the  Government  of 
the  country  of  destination  that  the  goods  shall  not  leave  that 
country  again  for  Germany."  In  dealing  with  this  proposition 
tho  Copenhagen  Toliiikm  saya: 

"We  are  not  importing  grain  in  order  to  export,  it  again.  We 
have  only  two  markets  in  ordinary  cirounistaueos  England 
and  Germany.  We  try  to  maintain  our  relations  with  these  two 
countries  also  during  the  war,  and  we  hope  that  our  free  trade 
will  not  be  hindered  or  disturbed  hy  the  lielligercnts  when*  it 
serves  legitimate  purposes,  because  it  is  not  in  the  interests  of 
belligerent  Powers  to  do  neutral  commerce  and  shipping  more 
injury  than  the  war  itself  involves." 

A  further  strong  protest  .by  the  Norwegian  C'hambcr  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  London,  issued  in  The  Time*,  runs  in  part: 

“There  is  no  reason  for  any  hysterical  fear  about  the  ultimate 
destination  of  cargoes  on  passage  to  Scandinavian  countries. 
The  Chamber  lien*  has  appealed  to  all  commercial  institutions 
in  Norway  to  abstain  from  any  trading  with  belligerents  likely 
to  cause  complications.  In  doing  so  the  Chamher  pointed  out 
that  there  were  far  greater  things  to  lie  considered  than  any 
possible,  and  at  the  same  time  limited,  pecuniary  gain.” 

The  protest  conclude  with  this  significant  paragraph: 

"The  export  of  all  foodstuffs  and  feeding-s tuffs  from  Norway 
was  prohibited,  and  somewhat  similar  prohibition  was  imposed 
in  Denmark,  while  from  Sweden  the  export  of  feeding-s  tuffs 
was  prohibited.  In  Norway  there  is  generally  a  stock  of  grain 
sufficient  for  only  five  or  six  weeks,  so  it  is  easy  to  sis*  that  when 
import*  wen*  interfered  with  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war  the 
position  was  one  of  difficulty.  Altho  the  trade  that  is  going  on 
now  has  been  remarked  upon  a  good  deal  here,  it  need  really 
cause  no  surprise.  Nor  would  there  really  be  cause  for  surprize 
wen*  the  three  countries,  under  the  present  abnormal  circum¬ 
stances.  to  increase  their  importation,  because,  while  all  hope 
and  expect  that  they  will  not  be  drawn  into  hostilities,  it  would 
certainly  be  a  lack  of  wisdom  if  no  provision  were  made  for  the 
future." 
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THE  BRITIHH  IDEA  OF  HKKNHARDI 

Ii4  rnlianli  a  Ti*ui«»  mi  be.  One  of  tb«*  Blood-and-Th under  trlbr;  I  cannot  tHI  you  all  he  mM  <hi  Th«*  romln*  amp  at  AmuitMldua. 

— Punch's  Almanack  for  19 IS  iLundoiit. 


THE  VOICE  OF  TURKEY 

A  KINO  A  SLAP  at  England  and  Russia  is  a  popular 
pastime  just  now  with  the  Turkish  papers,  and  two 
examples  of  the  utterances  of  the  leaden  of  Turkish 
opinion  may  not  he  amiss.  In  an  article  on  "England  and  the 
War,"  the  Constantinople  Taninr  says: 

"The  word*  of  English  officials  and  English  newspapers  have 
made  more  noise  during  this  war  than  all  the  guns  of  England’s 
Meet.  What  position  will  England  take  on  land  during  the  war? 
She  is  hound  hy  her  pledge  to  the  Triple  Entente  to  aid  France 
by  *«*. 

"So  far.  *he  ha*  sent  a  small  force  to  help  the  Belgians  and  to 
strengthen  the  left  wing  of  the  French  Army.  She  baa  shown 
vigor  and  obstinate  persistency,  but  has  suffered  severely  in 
her  attempt  to  resist  the  persistent  advance  of  the  Germans. 
Now  she  must  call  up  her  territorials.  The  bravery,  endurance, 
and  persistence  of  her  soldiers  are  acknowledged,  but  more  than 
that  is  ne»*ded.  One  officer  is  required  to  every  hundred  men, 
and  it  takes  years  to  provide  competent  officers,  and  in  this 
Germany  i*  far  ahead  of  England.  As  to  the  sea,  England  has 
nothing  to  her  credit  there,  despite  great  sacrifices." 

Another  Constantinople  paper,  the  Ikdam,  pours  scorn  on 
Russia's  dn-um  of  the  occupation  of  Ktamhoul  and  of  seeing  the 
great  mosque  of  St.  Sophia  as  a  Christian  temple  once  more. 
It  remarks: 

"This  Russian  dream  is  no  new  thing;  it  in  a  plan  craftily 
concocted  years  ago.  While  the  best  way  to  treat  so  absurd  a 
hope  is  to  laugh,  it  is  impossible  for  a  Turk  not  to  he  irritated 
by  it.  Vet  we  need  not  worry  ourselves  about  Russia's  designs. 
Turkey,  relying  on  the  help  of  God.  on  the  strength  of  her  Army 
and  Navy,  on  the  devotion  and  self -sacrifice  of  all  her  people, 
will  render  impossible  the  realization  of  any  such  dream." 

The  Ikdam,  despite  its  confidence,  seems  to  have  some  qualms 
about  the  attitude  of  the  Armenians  and  makes  a  strong  bid  for 
their  sympathy  on  the  ground  that  they  have,  under  Turkish 
rule,  far  greater  opportunities  of  preserving  their  national 
character  than  would  be  allowed  hy  Russia,  who  would  seek  to 
absorb  and  Russianize  them: 

‘‘Even  if  Russia  were  to  take  our  eastern  provinces,  it  would 
not  l*o  to  make  them  autonomous  under  Armenian  rule,  but 
merely  to  add  them  to  the  Russian  Empire.  They  will  make 
'lie  Armenians  just  a  rat* paw  for  their  own  designs,  and  for 

is  there  is  ample  evidence.” — Translations  made  Jor  Tuc 

irenAin  Diutst. 


GERMANY’S  WORLD-WARNING 

ENERAL  VON  BERNHARDI  is  known  in  this  country 
chiefly  by  his  book.  ‘‘Germany  and  the  Next  War,"  a 
work  which,  while  illuminating  as  regard*  Germany’s 
aims,  is  somewhat  technical.  This  work  was  followed  by  a 
shorter,  more  popular,  and  more  outspoken  hook,  entitled 
**  L'nsrre  Zukunft ,  tin  M  ah  n  wort  an  da*  deulache  Yolk"  (Our 
Future,  a  Word  of  Warning  to  the  German  Nation).  Thi* 
volume  has  had  an  enormous  circulation  in  the  Fatherland,  and 
has  exerted  a  notable  influence  upon  public  opinion.  It  give*  a 
wonderful  insight  into  the  German  mind  before  the  war  ami 
shows  with  singular  vividness  the  hope*  and  fears  of  the  German 
nation.  The  more  salient  passages  of  the  book  have  h*sm 
translated  into  English  and  published  in  the  London  Aradmnj. 
For  this  country,  the  most  significant  statement  is  the  General  * 
assertion  that  England  desired  to  crush  Germany  in  order  that 
she  might  be  fn«e  to  engage  the  United  States,  whom  the  General 
regards  as  the  only  rival  for  political  and  commercial  supremacy 
really  feared  by  England.  General  von  Bemhardi  begins  by 
discussing  the  isolation  of  Germany,  and  says: 

"Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  Ger¬ 
many  is  in  an  almost  unl>earnblo  position  on  the  European  Con¬ 
tinent.  We  are  penned  up.  We  are  surrounded  by  England. 
France,  and  Russia — three  enemies  who  are  closely  allied,  aud 
whenever  we  endeavor  to  increase  our  power  we  meet  with  their 
united  and  determined  opposition.  These  three  Powers  have 
tied  down  Italy's  forces  in  the  Mediterranean  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  can  be  only  of  little  assistance  to  Germany  in  case  of 
war.  Only  Austria-Hungary  stands  faithfully  by  our  side. 
The  three  hostile  Great  Powers  an*  un<*ea*ingly  endeavoring  to 
bring  about  the  disintegration  and  the  collapse  of  Turkey,  and  to 
weaken  that  Power  to  the  utmost.  Now,  Turkey  is  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  the  Austro-German  alliance.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
inqiortance  for  us  to  preserve  Turkey  and  to  make  huj  powerful 
and  efficient.  This  is  most  noci-ssary  for  us  both  for  war  and 
pea**e,  for  military  and  economic  reasons.  The  destruction  or 
the  weakening  of  Turkey  would  directly  damage  our  position  and 
our  power  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

"We  can  secure  Germany's  position  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  only  if  we  succeed  in  smashing  the  Triple  Entente  and  in 
humiliating  France  and  giving  her  that  position  to  which  she  i* 
entitled,  as  we  can  not  arrive  at  an  agreement  with  her  for 
mutual  cooperation. 

(Conti nurd  un  payt  1  ItfC) 
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SCIENCE  *  AND  *  INVENTION 


SCIENTIFIC  ARMIES  IN  EUROPE’S  WAR 


THAT  THE  SEVERITY  of  the  present  «t»nfliot  lias  Imn'd 
madp  possible  by  the  very  arts  and  industrii*  to  which 
it  is  dealing  such  a  knock-out  blow,  is  a  thought  which 
occur*  l4»  one  I^indon  editorial  writer,  while  another  is  culling 
English  men  of  science  to  the  aid  of  the  military  forces.  The 
devotion  and  skill  of  German  scientists  in  the  preparation  of  war- 
material.  and  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  exigencies  of 
actual  warfare,  are  ac¬ 
knowledge!  hv  their 
enemies  and  are  shown 
in  many  of  the  dis¬ 
patches  from  the  front. 

Taking  a  purely  scien¬ 
tific  view  of  it  all, 
a  writer  in  the  l»n- 
don  T i  iiifu  tinfft  nrrrtny 
Supplement  points  out 
the  fact  that  modern 
science  is  largely  n- 
s(Minsible  for  modern 
warfare.  He  says : 

“  Every  advance  of 
engineering,  while  !»•*- 
ing  direct'd  primarily 
toward  the  ends  of 
civilization  and  pros- 
perity,  lias  facilitat'd 
and  intensified  warfare 
by  extending  the  means 
of  transport  and  com¬ 
munication  a a  n<gards 
both  sp^wd  and  ca¬ 
pacity.  by  overcoming 
obstacles  such  as  seas, 
rivers,  and  mountains, 
und  by  placing  enor¬ 
mous  physical  forces  at  the  disposal  of  man.  To  go  no  further 
l»ack  than  the  time  of  the  Franeo-Prussian  War  of  1K70,  the 
difference  in  the  conditions  is  very  striking.  At  the  earlier  date, 
im'chanism*  which  are  playing  an  important  part  in  the  present 
war.  such  as  air-ships,  aeroplanes,  motor-cars,  submarine  craft, 
torpedoes,  the  telephone,  and  wireless  teh'graphy.  were  unknown 
or  in  their  infancy,  and  the  motive  which  prompted  the  invention 
or  development  of  most  of  them  was  civilization,  not  destruction. 
Again,  the  discovery  of  the  properties  of  alloy  steels  and  other 
•■umposite  metals  has  been  utilized  in  the  production  of  armor- 
plat**.  guns,  and  other  munitions  of  warfare,  but  the  researches 
which  led  to  the  discovery  had  for  their  object  rather  the  means 
of  construction  of  great  ships,  bri«lg**s.  and  other  engineering 
achievements  for  the  advancement  of  commerce  and  the  con¬ 
venience  of  man.  Even  the  work  of  the  municipal  engineer  in 
the  improvement  of  road  communication  has  rendered  armies 
more  formidable  by  affording  more  rapid  means  for  the  passage 
of  troops  and  the  conveyance  of  the  supplies  of  food  and  ammu¬ 
nition,  without,  which  they  are  of  no  avail." 

This  very  prominem*e  of  the  man  of  science  leads  Naturr 
(London)  to  ask  if  England  is  making  the’  best  disposition  of 
the  material  at  its  disposal.  Its  military  force*  are  doubtless  as 
good  as  it  can  muster;  large  bodies  of  women  have  volunteered. 
;i4  nurse*  and  to  provide  clothing  for  the  troops.  Every  one  is 
engaged  in  some  organized  effort,  with  the  exception  of  one  class 
--scientific  men.  "Why  should  this  be?"  it  is  asked.  Is  not 
this  war,  above  all  others,  fought  with  all  the  forces  of  science? 
The  writer  is  compelled  to  conclude  that  here  is  a  failure  in  or¬ 
ganization  which  should  be  remedied.  He  argues; 


"This  war,  in  contradistinction  to  all  previous  w.-.rs,  is  a  war 
in  which  pure  and  applied  science  plays  a  conspicuous  part. 
Has  any  effort  been  made  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  devotees 
of  physical,  chemical,  and  engineering  science,  so  that  they  may 
work  together  at  what  for  u»  is  the  supreme  problem  of  all — 
how  to  conquer  the  Germans?  For  if  we  fail,  civilization  as  wo 
know  it  will  disappear.  Democratic  rule  will  have  to  yield  to 


a  military  oligarchy.  It  was  pointed  out  in  an  article  in  Nulure 
of  October  8  how  the  originality  in  science  of  the  Germans  has 
d ••creased  during  the  past  generation,  in  spite  of  their  enormous 
output  of  literature;  this  is  to  In*  attributed,  no  doubt,  to  the 
restraining  influence  of  a  military  despotism,  which  has  per¬ 
vaded  all  aspects  of  their  life.  But  in  the  design  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  their  war-material  they  have  worked  incessantly  for 
years  in  their  usual  methodical  manner,  trusting  rather  to 
myriads  of  experiments  than  to  the  utilization  of  original  thought, 
which  is  for  them  in  a  great  measure  lacking. 

"The  problems  which  at  the  present  moment  require  the  help 
of  our  scientific  men  are  varied  and  numerous.  Our  first  efforts 
must  he  to  aid  our  military  force*  in  suggesting  and  supplying 
them  with  all  kinds  of  appliances  and  material  of  which  they 
can  make  use  in  vanquishing  the  enemy  and  in  defending  our 
shores.  We  know,  of  course,  that  expert  advisers  have  been 
attached  to  our  ordnance-factories,  to  our  Navy,  and  to  our  air- 
service  for  years,  who  have  doubtless  done  much  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  fierce  struggle  now  in  progress.  But  in  war,  every 
man  who  has  special  knowledge  of  physical,  chemical,  ami 
engineering  problems  which  confront  the  authorities  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war  should  l>e  summoned  to  do  his 
best . 

"It  may  bo  contended,  how’ever,  that  bodies  of  men  such  as 
those  suggested  have  not  the  practical  experience  necessary  for 
putting  those  of  their  ideas  which  promise  useful  outcome  into 
a  shape  required  for  present  emergencies.  This  contention,  if 
it  should  be  made,  has  little  weight.  There  is  much  contact 
between  those  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  advancement 
of  the  domain  of  pure  science  and  those  who  have  interprets 
its  results  in  practise;  not  ho  much,  perhapa,  as  might  Ik*  desired, 
but  enough  to  make  it  possible  to  enlist  the  sendees  of  practical 
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THK  HERMAN  HC1ENTIPIO  METHOD  HOLVKS  A  NEW  PROBLEM 

In  the  Battle  of  HamltTi  both  iWw  wer r  greatly  Impeded  by  the  difficult  nature  of  the  ground,  cut  up  li>  dlk«x 
and  rivulet*.  Thin  drawing  by  an  English  artist  shows  the  German  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  men  are 
provided  with  those  light  "  table-tope"  which.  In  a  rush  under  Are.  the  front  rank  plan*  few  the  others  to  <to*i 
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<*ngineers,  electrician*.  and  chemical-manufacturers  in  bringing 
u*  a  pnw-tiral  issue  any  ideas  which  may  commend  themselves. 

“It  would  Is*  well.  too.  that  some  means  should  1m*  adopted 
w hereby  these  committee*  should  come  into  contact;  an  en¬ 
gineering  problem,  for  example,  often  requires  cooperation  from 
the  physicist  or  chemist  for  its  successful  solution.  Such  co¬ 
op*' rat  ion.  however,  should  not  be  difficult  to  arrange  for . 

"  In  this  hour  id  national  emergency  there  is  no  time  to  I**  lost. 
We  can  not  all  be  soldiers,  but  we  can  all  help,  we  men  of  science, 
in  securing  victory  for  the  allied  armies.  Even-  day  lost  means 
the  destruction  of  a  number  of  our  fellow  countrymen  and  of  our 
allied,  and  the  sooner  we  cooperate  for  the  good  of  the  nation  the 
sooner  will  the  war  be  over." 


THE  MERCY  OF  MODERN  WAR  SURGERY 

F  THE  (1REAT  WAR  reveals  an  advance  in  the  science 
of  killing,  it  is  also  notable,  according  to  a  writer  in  the 
Paris  Journal  Jr*  Utbaln,  for  great  progress  in  the  treatment 
of  the  combatants  who  have 
the  lesser  ill  luck  to  be  merely 
wounded.  In  proof  of  this 
contention  he  offers  us  the 
record  of  a  surgical  hospital 
at  Vichy,  when*,  in  one  mouth, 
out  of  a  total  of  (MX)  opera¬ 
tions — or  about  twenty  per  day 
— less  than  ten  amputations 
were  found  necessary.  Those 
that  wen*  made,  moreover, 
were  minor  operat ions,  involv¬ 
ing  the  loss  of  a  Huger  or  toe. 

The  writer  admits  having  seen 
more  serious  operations,  as.  for 
instance,  the  amputation  of  a 
l«U,  1111  arm.  a  hand;  but  he 
assure*  us  that  they  an-  very 
few  in  comparison  with  the 
records  of  war  forty  to  fifty 
years  ago.  Thu  number  will 
remain  small,  too.  he  says,  be¬ 
cause,  ••  happily  for  our  w-ound- 
wl,"  amputations  an*  no  longer 
the  fashion.  The  re&sou  for 
this  he  explains  by  quoting 
a  Paris  medical  authority  as 
follows:  “Conservation  should 
In*  the  ntle  of  treatment  in  eases  of  bullet  fractures.  In 
an  immense  majority  of  cased  complete  healing  is  sun*  to  follow, 
no  matter  which  bone  is  hurt  or  how  badly."  A  similar  doc¬ 
trine  was  propounded,  the  writer  tells  us.  by  another  medical  au¬ 
thority  as  the  result  of  experience  in  the  Balkan  War.  He  adds: 

"With  wounds  fn*m  modern  projectiles,  especially  the  bullet, 
which  remains  the  most  effective  of  all— Iteing  the  cause  of 
death  or  injury  in  HO  eases  out  of  100  in  1H70  and  of  81  in  the 
Tun*o- Russian  War  a  great  and  most  favorable  change  is  to  be 
noted.  The  region  of  the  wound  is  smaller  and  more  localized. 
As  to  bone  splinters  they  an-  small  and  numerous,  while  long 
ones  an*  infrequently  found.  .  .  .  Tin*  first  impn-ssion  is  that 
the  case  is  very  serious,  that  the  limb  is  lost.  No  other  thought 
occurred  to  surgeons  a  hundred  years  ago.  who  were  responsible 
i»l-o  fur  the  former  practise  of  withdrawing  all  lame  splinters 
from  a  wound." 

The  writer  then  cites  authorities  as  stating  that  amputation 
is  justifiable  only  when  “the  mortification  of  the  extremity  is 
in  itself  futal  "  In  fact,  “amputation  is  permissible  only  in  the 
‘•use  of  gangrene,  or  when  the  patient  shows  signs  of  being 
unable  to  withstand  infection  or  a  lack  of  resistance  against 
'h.  toxic  i*ouditious  renultmg  from  the  wound." 


SNOW-REMOVAL  BY  HEAT 

VERY  ONE  KNOWS  that  the  most  efficient  aid  to  a 
city's  street-cleaning  department,  in  getting  rid  of  surplus 
snow,  is  a  bright,  sunny  day.  Under  its  influence  the 
snow  disapiK-ars  as  if  by  magic,  and  runs  quietly  away  through 
the  sewers.  It  is  no  wonder  that  engineers  have  striven  to 
imitate  old  Sol  in  this  quiet  sort  of  efficiency.  We  an*  paying 
good  money  to  cart,  away  an  objectionable  solid  from  our  streets, 
when  a  slight  rise  of  temperature  would  turn  it  into  a  liquid 
that  would  glide  off  by  itself,  without  compulsion.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  no  melting  process  that  has  hitherto  beeu  tried  has  been 
commercially  successful.  Calculation  may  show  that  the  process 
is  economical,  but  there  is  so  much  waste  of  heat  in  one  way  or 
another  that  the  economy  does  not  work  out  in  practise.  But 
now  comes  Mr.  S.  Whin  cry.  a  New  York  engineer,  who  gives  in 
Engineering  AViri  a  new  set  of  figures  and  an  extra  leaf  from 
nature's  book.  Even  more  effective  than  a  bright  day  is  a 

warm,  soaking  rain.  Thi* 
Mr.  Whinerv  would  imitate 
by  using  hot  water,  upplnil 
with  hose  directly  to  the  snow 
as  it  lie*  on  the  street.  In 
this  way  handling  would  b»* 
altogether  avoided,  and  the 
heat,  tin*  inventor  claims, 
would  he  applied  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  economy.  It  is  to  !*• 
hoped  that  this  method  muy 
survive  the  t«*st  of  actual  ex- 
IM'ricnce.  Writes  Mr.  Whinerv : 

"The  opinion  is  quite  gen¬ 
eral  among  engineers  and 
others  that,  while  theoretically 
it  should  la*  possible  to  melt 
snow  on  the  streets  by  arti¬ 
ficial  heat  at  a  reasonable  cost , 
the  method  is  impracticable 
und  uneconomical  in  actual 
practise.  Such  experiment* 
as  have  b«*en  made  seem  to 
confirm  this  conclusion.  Bin 
the  thoughtful  inquirer  is  likely 
to  reason  that,  where  a  proo***- 
appears  to  be  practicable  und 
cconqmiral  in  theory,  failure 
to  we urc  satisfactory  n*sult* 
in  practise  may  In*  due  to  n 
luck  of  knowledge  or  skill  in 
applying  it.  and  that  the  whole 
subju't  may  be  worth  further  investigation.  The  fact  that,  in 
burning,  one  pound  of  cool  gives  off  sufficient  heat  to  melt  from 
seventy  to  ninety  pounds  of  snow,  looks  attractive  at  fir*> 
thought  to  one  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  difficulties  of  con¬ 
verting  heat  into  useful  work. 

"Snow-removal  in  our  Northern  cities  is  one  of  the  important 
municipal  problems  that  has  not  yet  ln*en  satisfactorily  solved, 
tho  it  has  attracted  much  attention  and  lias  Ik-cii  the  subject 
of  no  little  unintelligent  inventive  skill . 

“There  is  not  much  available  literature  on  the  subject,  and  it 
may  be  worth  w  bile  to  review  the  scientific  and  practical  element* 
of  the  problem,  which  an*  not  so  abstruse  and  complicaP-d  a* 
those  w  ho  have  not  investigated  them  are  likely  to  imagine.  Th> 
purpose  of  this  article  is  to  do  this  briefly,  using  for  illustration 
a  project  for  melting  snow  by  the  application  of  water,  taken 
from  the  fin*-hydnuUs,  heated  to  a  temperature  just  below  tb> 
boiling-point  in  an  ordinary  .  team -boiler,  and  applied  to  the 
snow  on  the  street  by  means  of  a  hose  und  nozle." 

'  it  is  not  necessary  to  reproduce  Mr.  Whin  cry's  figures  hen*, 
but  they  satisfy  him  fully  of  the  justice  of  his  contention.  They 
seem,  at  any  rate,  he  thinks,  promising  enough  to  warrant 
a  fair  trial  of  the  project  under  working  conditions.  He  goes  on: 

“We  have,  in  the  above,  figured  on  melting  all  the  snow  on 
the  street.  It  in  probable,  however,  tbal  mon*  or  less  unroeltisl 
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or  partly  melted  snow  would  be  earned  into  the  sewers  with  the 
eurrent  of  water,  thus  tending  to  reduce  tin*  runt. 

R«**ent  experience  in  New  York  City  seem*  to  favor  the 
method  of  dis]>o>ing  of  snow  by  collecting  and  forcing  it  into 
the  sewer-inlets  and  manholes  by  the  use  of  a  jet  of  cold  hydrant- 
water.  By  the  hot-water  nu-th<Mi,  no  handling  of  the  snow 
would  he  necessary.  It  would  In*  melted  as  it  lies  on  the  street, 
and  the  resulting  water  would  flow  into  the  scwcr-inlet*.  There 
would  probably  be  no  question  of  the  niacity  of  the  sewers  to 
handle  all  the  water  produced. 

“It  is  not  intended  here  to  discuss  the  probable  merits  or 
demerits  of  artificial  snow-melting,  nor  the  praetieal  difficulties 
and  objection*  to  be  encountered.  The  purpose  is  only  to  outline 
the  technical  problem*  involved,  for  the  use  of  practical  men  or 
inventors  who  may  wish  to  give  the  matter  further  consideration. 

“The  hot-water  project  was  taken  for  illustration  not  only 
Us*ausu  it  includes  most  of  the  technical  elements  involved,  but 
Iwcause  water  is  a  good  ubsorUnt  and  conveyor  of  heat,  and  by 
it*  rapid  penetration  into  the  snow  should  transmit  it*  heat 
to  the  snow  with  comparatively  little  loss.  The  plant  used  for 
illustration  is  crude,  for  it  is  to  l»e  remembered  that  in  stoam- 
I toilers  only  from  .'*0  to  SO  per  cent,  of  the  heat  yielded  by  the 
fuel  is  actually  taken  up  by  the  water.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
a  more  efficient  type  of  beater  for  the  purpose  could  be  devised. 

“At  first  thought  it  would  awm  that  a  project  for  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  heat  from  the  c«m»I  directly  to  the  snow  would  be 
more  economical  and  less  complicated,  but  as  this  Mem*  to 
involve  the  application  of  the  heat  to  the  surface  only  of  the  snow 
the  heal  losses  would  1m*  much  greater  than  from  the  peuetrating 
hot  water.” 


DANGEROUS  SAWDUST  -Sawdust  from  certain  kinds  of 
wood  is  annoying  and  injurious  to  those  who  work  al*>ut  sawmills 
and  other  plant*  where  the  objectionable  woods  are  used.  Some 
of  the***,  and  the  resulting  maladies,  an*  described  as  follows  in 
The  Hardwood  Record,  which  says: 

“California  laurel — which  is  not  laurel  but  sassafras— is  not 
widely  known,  and  little  of  it  goes  to  sawmill*:  but  it*  reputa¬ 
tion  for  annoyance  is  well  established.  The  odor  from  the 
freshly  cut  wood  produces  headache,  t*s|M*cially  sharp  pain  over 
the  eyes.  The  sawdust  itself  may  not  In*  din*ctly  concerned. 

(  The  irritation  is  caus**d  by  oil  from  the  wood,  floating  in  the  air, 
like  that  from  a  freshly  cut  onion.  No  permanent  harm  n 'suits, 
and  t  he  unpleasant  malady  cease*  soon  after  the  cause  is  removed. 
Another  California  and  Oregon  wood  i*  clearly  injurious  to 
persons  about  sawmills  where  this  wood,  is  cut.  Sailors  on 
vessels  oarryiug  the  lumber  are  sometimes  seriously  affected. 
The  wood  is  the  Port  Orford  cedar,  also  known  as  Lawson 
cypress.  It  grows  in  dens**  forests  m  the  vicinity  of  Coos  Bay, 
in  southwestern  Oregon.  This  wood  was  the  material  prin¬ 
cipally  used  in  building  Sir  Thomas  Upton’s  yachts.  The  crews 
of  mills  which  saw  the  log*  can  not  work  continuously,  but 


must  have  frequent  relief  or  they  become  incapacitated.  The 
wimmI  is  so  rank  with  oil  that  it  resists  the  attacks  of  ants  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  where  cargoes  arc  sold  for  building  pur|>oses. 
Some  Oriental  woods  have  had  reputations  because  of  injurious 
effects  u|M»n  sawmill  -  worker*.  Sat  in  wood's  odor  is  pleasant 
enough  when  inhaled  in  small  dose*;  but  too  much  of  it  works 
great  harm.  Walnut*  of  different  species,  hut  chiefly  the  black 
waluut  of  the  L*nit**d  States,  and  eastern  wulnut,  commonly 
known  as  Circassian,  art*  aecus**d  of  serious  injury  to  workmen 
who  cut  much  of  the  lumlier;  but  the  reputation  may  not  he 
wholly  dt*servcd.  Some  workers  in  walnut  experience  no  annoy¬ 
ance.  Rosewood  produces  sneezing  and  hcadaehc  among 
the  workers.  In  this  instance  it  is  believed  to  Ih>  the  finely  pul¬ 
verized  sawdust  Moating  in  the  air.  rather  than  oil  emanating  from 
the  wood,  which  produces  the  undesirable  consequence*.  It  is 
saiil  that  worker*  in  Ru**ian  mills  where  larch  is  sawed  suffer 
from  heudachc,  non*  eyes,  and  blindness.  No  complaint  seems 
to  have  been  made  against  American  larch  or  tamarack." 


SUBWAYS  FOR  RIVERS 

HE  DIVERSION  of  an  objectionable  stream  into  a 
tunnel  or  sewer  is  no  new  thing  in  municipal  engineering. 
That  it  may  serve  very  different  purposes,  however,  is 
shown  by  two  noteworthy  recent  scheme* — that  for  the  Genesee 
River  in  Rochester.  N.  Y..  and  that  for  Jones  Falls  in  Baltimore, 
Md.  The  Genesee  wax  inclined  to  have  too  much  water  in  it, 
and  the  Rochester  subway  was  planned  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus, 
so  that  it  would  not  overflow  the  city  streets.  Uitcr,  however, 
the  tunnel  plan  wo*  abandoned  and  it  wo*  decided,  instead,  to 
deepen  the  channel.  On  the  other  hand,  Jones  Falls  was  apt 
to  have  too  little  water,  especially  in  summer,  when  it  became 
offensive.  Here  the  subway  is  to  give  the  stream  an  under¬ 
ground  channel  where  it  will  annoy  no  one.  The  work  at 
Baltimore,  which  has  now  been  completed,  is  thus  commented 
upon  in  the  editorial  pages  of  The  Engineering  Record  (New 
York,  November  7),  which  says,  under  the  heuding  “A  Unique 
City  Improvement": 

"On  Thursday  of  last  week  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore  diverted 
the  flow  of  Jones  Falls,  a  small  meandering  stream  running 
through  the  heart  of  Baltimore,  into  a  tunnel  built  in  conjunction 
with  what  is  known  as  the  Fallsway.  thus  forever  burying  an  old 
open  sewer,  which  has  been  an  eyesore  to  the  city.  The  remark¬ 
able  feature  of  the  improvement  is  that,  tho  it  cost  two  million 
dollar*  and  is  for  general  public  use.  and  not  for  a  restricted 
measured  service  that  can  be  charged  for.  it  will  eventually  cost 
the  city  nothing.  The  increased  taxes  derived  by  the  city  from 
the  creation  over  the  stream  of  a  new  north  and  south  street. 


running  from  the  heart  of  the  business  district.  to  the  railruud 
depots*  affording  a  traffic*  artery  on  emMy  grades,  will  pay  the 
interest  on  bonds  necessary  for  its  construction  and  create  a 
sinking  fund  to  redeem  them.  The  back  lots  of  the  proper¬ 
ties  (tacking  on  the  old  stream  have  been  converted  into  valu¬ 
able,  desirable  lots  for  business  purposes  facing  this  broad  new 
Itoulovard.  The  work  is  a  marked  tribute  to  the  man  who 
conceived  it,  Calvin  W.  Hendrick,  and  is  suggestive  of  possi- 
bilities  in  other  cities.  Had  the  stream  been  a  wide  one,  with 
good  water  depth  throughout  the  year,  the  improvement  of  its 
short's  for  shipping  or  for  recreational  purposes  would  have 
Inch  advisable.  Jones  Falls,  however,  had  a  depth  of  water 
only  in  the  spring,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  was  a  series  of 
puddles.  Under  these  conditions  its  conversion  into  a  highway 
Iteneath  which  are  three  channels  for  carrying  the  flow  was  u 
m  ist  happy  solution  for  ridding  the  town  of  a  phys*  al  deformity.** 


MIDDLING  WITH  NATURE’S  BALANCE 
OF  THE  SEXES 

ATI  UK,  by  laws  which  have  hitherto  eluded  exact, 
deflnition,  has  from  the  beginning  maintained  her 
working  balance  of  the  sexes.  Is  this  mysterious 
balance  now  in  danger  of  living  disturbed?  The  question  is 
prompted  by  the  claim  of  Dr.  Oscar  Kiddle,  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution’s  experimental  evolution  station  at  (’old  Spring 
Harbor,  Long  Island,  that,  he  has  demonstrated  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  sex  and  its  experimental  control.  His  conclusions,  as 
set  forth  in  Tht  Bulletin  of  the  American  Acarfrmy  of  Mulirinc 
i  K  as  ton,  Pa.,  0?tcber),  do  not  seem  to  agree  entirely  with  those 
reached  by  such  earlier  investigator*  as  Siebold,  fliron,  and 
During,  whose  experiments  with  het*»,  ants,  wasps,  and  sheep 
indicated  that  an  abundamx*  of  food  tend**!  to  produce  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  female  offspring,  while  n  poorer  diet  made  for  a 
surplus  of  males.  According  Ur  Dr.  Riddle’s  theory,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  sexes  is  not  one  of  quality,  but  of  quantity. 
Egg#  i  hat  produce  mal«*s,  he  says,  always  contain  more  water  than 
those  that  produce  females,  and  he  cites  the  experiments  of  other 
scientists  m  support  of  this  statement.  Miss  King,  of  the  Wistar 
Institute,  Philadelphia,  found  that  dried  toads’  «*ggs  produced 
‘.Hi  per  cent,  females,  while  tile  normal  iggs  produced  SO  j**r 
cent,  of  each  sex.  On  the  other  hand,  Hertwig  and  Kusclie- 
kewitch  obtained  100  per  cent,  of  males  from  frogs'  eggs  that 
had  been  allowed  to  take  up  water.  Dr.  Kiddle  believes  that  all 
rcporU<d  easce  of  succtswful  seXHvntrol — of  which  he  accepts  a 
numlsT  as  authentic — are  to  lie  explained  in  this  way.  (experi¬ 
ments  by  the  late  l*rofeasor  Whitman,  the  results  of  which  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  for  publication, 
show  definitely,  we  an*  told,  that  he  was  able  to  eontrol  the  sex 
of  pigisms  by  this  method. 

What  Dr.  Kiddle  calls  “the  flexibility  of  sex  under  environ¬ 
ment"  points  to  the  I'onclusion  that  it  is  an  affair  of  quantity 
rather  than  of  quality,  and  in  this  «*onneetion  the  writer  points 
•  nit  the  cxisU'Qce  of  sex  phenomena  that  an*  presented  by 
groups  of  individuals.  There  an*  whole  species,  he  says,  that 
"how  characteristic*  that  we  an*  accustomed  to  describe  in  the 
individual  as  masculine  or  feminine.  He  writes: 

“Not  only  may  individuals  exhibit  mon*  or  less  of  masculinity 
or  of  femininity;  specie#  may  do  the  same. 

“The  (European)  cuckoo  is  an  example  of  a  masculine  specie#. 
Masculinity  is  hen*  cxprmt  in  the  following  different  ways: 

“(1)  Then*  an*  front  5  to  2A  male  individuals  for  each  female 
in  the  specie*. 

"(2t  Then*  an*  practically  no  maternal  instincts,  not  even  in 
the  fetuah*#. 

“id)  The  reproductive  n-lation  of  the  sexes  i#  essentially  a 
most  loosely  bound  polygamy. 

“i  |'  The  sexes  an*  indistinguishable  externally. 

"tot  They  lay  few  eggs;  these  at  long  intervals  (live  or  six 
day*-,  and  tbc*c  are  extraordinarily  small. 

The  temperament  of  this  species  ha#  been  described  by 

•  Inn  m  these  terms. 


“‘The  cuckoo  is  a  discontented,  ill-conditioned,  passionate, 
in  short,  decidedly  unamiable  bird.  .  .  .  The  note  itself,  ami 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  emitted,  an*  typical  of  the  bird's  habile 
and  character.  The  same  abruptness,  insatiability,  eagerae*.-. 
the  same  rage  an*  noticeable  in  its  whole  conduct.’ . 

“There  exist  also  feminine  species.  I  am  confident  that  the 
white  ring-dove  is  such  a  bird.  It  is  characterized  as  follows: 

"(1)  There  an*  probably  mon*  females  hatched  than  males; 
this  is  certainly  so  when  forced  to  thpir  maximum  of  reproduct ion. 

“(2i  They  an*  smaller  in  size  than  wen*  the  members  of  the 
ancestral  species. 

“(3)  They  an*  most  devoted,  and  truly  monogamous,  in  their 
sex-rclat  ions. 

"(4)  Even  the  males  of  this  apeoie*  display  maternal  instincts 
often  and  easily.  They  noddy  sit  on  eggs  at  night,  if  the  female 
fails  or  is  removed.  ...... 

“(fij  The  sexes  an*  often  indistinguishable  externally. 

“(7)  The  eggs  an*  relatively  large,  and  an*  laid  in  greater 
number  than  in  any  other  dove  1  know. 

“Aguin.  the  species  is  pn*dominantly  passive,  caring  to  fly  hut 
little,  is  essentially  domestic.  The  young  an*  lioro  mon*  imma¬ 
ture  and  di*|iendent  than  in  any  n*lat«*d  s|x*cics.  The  adults  an* 
social,  non-migratory  forms.  The  males,  at  all  lime*.  take 
nearly  as  much  interest  in  the  «*ggs  as  do  the  females.  They  all 
full  short  in  the  development  of  color—  being  white.  The  specie# 
is  weak:  the  term  of  life  short,  this  probably  being  nearly  always 
less  than  five  years;  and  most  hints,  even  with  the  liest  of  care, 
live  less  than  thn*c.  They  are  easy  and  constant  victims  of 
tuberculosis  and  a  multitude  of  diseas4*s." 

doing  still  further.  Dr.  Kiddle  asserts  that  all  fish«*s  arc 
pnslominantly  masculine,  whereas  the  Crustacea  an*  feminine 
in  appeitram***  und  habits.  It  is  also  true  that  change  of  environ¬ 
ment  may  t*ause  a  “male"  group  to  assume  female  character¬ 
istic*  and  rice  rema.  The  writer  goes  on: 

“Much  has  been  said  and  written  concerning  an  alleged 
biologic  equality  of  the*  sexes.  However  definitely  an  equality 
may  exist  from  social,  political,  or  ethical  points  of  view,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  ean  lie  truthfully  asserted  from  am 
biological  #tand|>oint.  Sex  is  dearly  a  characteristic  of  the 
organism  as  u  whole,  and  pervades  its  every  tissue.  It  is.  how¬ 
ever,  based  upon  quantitative  rather  than  upon  qualitative 
metatiolic  differences;  and  it  would  seem  that  social  effort  for  it# 
preservation  and  emphasis  will  one  day  b«*eome  apparent.  Sex 
is  a  racial  asset,  and  its  eonservat ion  a  racial  problem. 

“Some  persons,  perhaps,  may  not  be  prepared  to  see  that  sex- 
conservation  presents  a  problem.  This  Academy,  the  eugenic* 
movement,  and  other  organizations  an*  giving  much  considers - 
tiou  to  the  feeble-minded  and  the  criminal.  The  pmfcasioti 
Kpnutalcd  hen*,  however,  is  well  aware  that  even  in  our  country 
there  are  probably  mon*  masculine  women  than  feeble-minded 
individuals,  and  mon*  effeminate  men  than  criminals.  At  pn*#- 
ent  we  look  upon  the  ap|H>arance  of  the*  inadequately  m*xcd 
individual  as  inevitable;  just  as  a  generation  ago  we  looked  npon 
the  jKTjs’t uol  presence  of  the  feeble-mindM  as  inevitable.  Hut 
onco  we  realize  tluit  sex  its  kind  and  quantity  -can  be  con- 
troUed,  we  arc  brought  face  to  face  with  many  new  possibilities, 
and  some  new  n-sponsibilities  in  this  dircetion . 

“What  new  elements  do  the  possibility  and  actuality  of  ncx- 
eontml  bring  to  the  new  science  of  eugenics?  I  wish  to  invite  u 
brief  attention  to  only  one.  You  well  know  that  eugenics  as  it 
is  being  prcst  before  the  public  of  to-day  lays  chief  stress  upon 
heredity  -upon  the  transmission,  intact  and  unchanged 
from  parent  to  offspring  of  weakness  or  of  strength,  of  fitness  or 
of  unfitness,  of  the  manifold  characteristic*  of  the  organism 
And  the  chief  remedy  suggested  rests  upon  an  elimination  of  the 
bearers  of  weak  or  unfit  germs  from  the  citizenship  permit  ted 
to  leave  offspring.  We  con  probably  all  agree  that  such  a  remedy . 
wherever  practicable,  is  very,  very  much,  to  be*  preferred  to  an 
unchecked  continuation  of  the  present  situation.  But  is  there 
not  a  lot  of  fatalistic  philosophy  in  that  conception?  Shall 
man — a  maker  of  environment*  -when  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  his  own  improvement,  sadly  turn  to  the  crude  and 
original  methods  of  nature  itself?  At  least  to  those  biologist* 
and  men  of  mediciny  who  believe  that  lifc-proresMW  an*  con¬ 
trollable  —developmental  processes  along  with  the  reel— that 
conception  and  that  remedy  will  nut  seem  final.  To  those  of  u» 
who  rcahzv  that  one  characteristic — • namely,  sex  has  alrcady 
been  controlled.  showing  that  in  nature  all  an*  controllable  if  our 
industry*  will  bill  put  light  where  ignorance  now  enthrone* 
mystery;  to  some  of  us  the  production  of  strength  from  weakness, 
of  more  fit  from  the  less  fit,  and  better  from  tile  besl,  will  seem 
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more  in  keeping  with  the  present  general  aim  of  our  science, 
*hich  i*  to  marc  control  over  all  life-proccsse*.  l*n»l>ably  thin 
ort  of  work  is  the  really  fundamental  work  for  a  eugenics  of  the 
future,  for  it  will  give  us  a  eugenics  in  which  man  is  creating, 
not  merely  sorting  and  eliminating,  a  eugenics  capable  of  em¬ 
bracing  optimism  and  democracy  and  the  spirit  of  modem 
biological  research." 

MOVIES  AND  MORALS 

THAT  the  voluntary  ♦•enaorship  of  our  moving-picture 
shows,  while  it  has  succeeded  in  eliminating  some  harm¬ 
less  features,  has  at  the  same  time  left  objectionable  one* 
untouched,  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Philip  Skrainka,  writing  editori¬ 
ally  in  Thr  I nter*tate  MnUcal  Journal  (St.  Louis,  November). 
The  writer  find*  es|>ceial  fault  with  medical  critics  of  this  form 
of  entertainment,  particularly  when  they  mourn  its  lack  of 
"these  cultural  insignia  without  which  no  entertainment  is 
really  worth  while  to-day.”  The  fact  is.  says  Dr.  Skrainka. 
that  our  atmosphere  is  getting  "sticky  with  the  word  ‘culture’"; 
and  he  hints  that  in  handling  the  subject  medical  reformers  are 
making  a  mens,  as  |»eoplc  naturally  do  when  they  exceed  their 
natural  prmim-es.  He  writes: 

“Our  irrepressible  medical  reformers  are  loud  in  their  de¬ 
nunciations  of  the  evil  wrought  on  the  morals  of  an  audience 
that  sits  spellbound  under  the  influence  of  moving  pictures. 
To  take  up  only  what  medical  men  have  written,  we  glean  from 
their  essays  that  the  concentration,  the  complete  absorption 
in  the  story  as  it  is  unfolded,  has  a  weakening  effect  on  the  nerves; 
and  when  the  various  chapters  an-  illustrated  in  a  highly  dramatic 
manner,  and,  as  often  hap|s-ns.  in  a  sensational  manner,  so  weak 
is  human  nature  that  the  wrong  lessons  are  learned;  in  short, 
many  return  again  and  again,  the  serious  side  of  life  is  for¬ 
gotten.  a  moving-picture  habit  is  formed,  and  wan  faces  and 
overtaxed  brains  arc  the  outcome.  To  correct  all  this,  it  has 
ts«en  suggest***!  that  if  the  pictures  could  be  made  on  a  higher 


moral  plane,  if  the  higher  intclleetual  qualities  of  the  audience 
••ould  be  aroused  by  showing  scenes  depicting  the  life  of  the 
early  Greeks  or  Homans  at  home  and  in  the  battle-field,  a  new 
era  would  be  inaugurated,  and  no  longer  would  men  and  women 
uegleet  their  serious  duties,  no  longer  would  brains  be  over¬ 


taxed  and  fa**es  have  a  deadly  pallor.  To  effect  this  beneficent 
change,  hoards  of  censors  have  sprung  up  here  and  there,  and  the 
erstwhile  cowboy  who  brandished  his  pistol  on  the  slightest 
provocation,  the  man  who  stole  some  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
buy  his  wife  enough  food  to  keep  her  and  the  one  solitary  child 


“lirmSK.  INDEED.  .  -  •  THE  REFORMED  GAMBLER  AMD  THIEF.'* 
M:»y«  a  medical  writer,  than  "  the  unspeakable  tort-urea  of  ancient 
history  ”  for  flic  contemplation  of  the  American  multitudes. 


from  starvation  until  he  could  get  work,  which  generally  ha|>- 
pened  a  few  hours  later,  the  distraught  maiden  who  married  a 
banker's  son  only  to  find  out  that  he  was  an  ex-oonvict,  the 
drunken  husband  who  returned  home  to  rob  his  wife  of  her 
savings  and  incidentally  broke  up  the  furniture,  are  trembling 
in  the  balance,  so  effective  has  been  the  work  of  both  lay  and 
medical  reformers.  Instead  of  the  enervating  picture  showing 
the  sordidness  of  life,  the  criminal  tendencies  of  the  unen¬ 
lightened,  and  also  of  the  enlightened,  we  have  Tahirm,' 
‘Quo  Vadis?’  ‘Spartacus,’  palpating  with  Gn-ek  and  Roman 
torture-scenes. 

"It  has  often  occurred  to  us  that-  when  mistical  reformers  get 
outside  their  natural  province  they  make  a  sad  mess  of  their 
endeavors.  In  the  first  pla***1,  the  majority  of  p*-ople  who 
fn-quent  picture-shows  do  not  care  a  rap  for  early  Greek  or 
Roman  history,  and  never  will,  no  matter  how  often  they  are 
compelled  to  undergo  the  torture  of  compulsory  culture.  What 
they  do  car**  for  and  do  enjoy  are  the  scenes  from  the  daily  life 
they  read  about  in  the  newspapers  or  hear  about  from  their 
friends.  They  enjoy  the  triumph  of  virtue,  the  horrible  death 
of  the  villain,  the  reward  that  comes  from  self-sacrifice,  the 
reformation  of  the  drunkard,  the  gambler,  and  the  thief.  Now, 
to  say  that  because  they  enjoy  this  sort  of  thing,  they  are  going 
to  I  os**  all  interest  in  their  vocations  and  are  going  to  suffer  from 
weakened  brains  and  distraught  nerves,  is  a  very  wrong  con- 
option  of  the  equilibrium  which  the  majority  of  the  people 
fortunately  possess.  Enjoyment  is  to  them  a  boon  and  a  tonic; 
and  just  because  they  take  k  greater  interest  in  the  pictures 
which  they  can  conceive  of  as  within  the  bounds  of  possibility, 
and  which  have  the  crudenesses  which  go  with  the  lives  of  the 
unrefined,  than  in  historical  scenes,  should  not  be  counted 
against  them  or  held  responsible  for  the  moving-picture  habit. 
Better,  indeed,  and  much  more  moral  are  the  pictures  of  the  cow¬ 
boy  and  the  reformed  gambler  and  the  reformed  thief  than 
those  showing  the  unspeakable  tortures  of  aneient  history  and 
the  nastiness  of  such  reels  os  the  '  House  of  Bondage,’  'The 
Drug  Habit,'  ‘Damaged  Goods,’  ‘Traffic  in  Souls,’  and  their 
many  variants." 


LIT) WIG  FUJI A  ADDRESSES  AMERICA 


THE  LATE.-T  DEFENIES  rf  .1*  — -au-* 

hefore  the  i/  AsHfm  i*  L^»i * :g 

Fulda.  the  d”»— ri*  »  r»ru>  ii»  f  *  •-**  b-*st- 
known  «»f  irj'*d*rn  11  *.:.s»  marr  ant  >eo  the 

guest  of  our  eo— • c*-*  in.—-— ? •«*  /t  i.  New 


York  .  to  whi-'h  he  send*  hi*  communication.  describes  him  a* 
"a  man  of  marked  political  idea*  and  independence."  recalling 
that  a*  “a  hold  champion  of  frwJom"  he  ha*  "on  morv  than  one 
or.-a.iion  di*agr*>*-d  publicly  with  the  Kaiwr."  One  of  three 
art*.  Imt  him  the  Schiller  Prize.  Dr.  Fulda,  in  The  FafArrlond. 
aA>  "''hall  I  a»  a  German  no  longer  hr  permitted  to  call  myself 
a  friend  of  America  because  over  there  they  think  the  worst  of 
u«  f<»r  the  r»a««*n  that  we.  dastardly  attack'd  by  a  world  of 
f •»'*.  are  struggling  wt*h  unanimous  determination  for  our 
eTi-vnce’’*  Dr.  KuMa  add*  that  be  “knows  very-  well  that 
public  opinion  over  there  ha«  largely  been  mi«l«d  by  our  upj«o- 
Ben**.  and  i«  continuously  bring  misled.**  He  d«vs  not  so  mu<-h 
blame  u-  (%■€  b»  irjf  rni-hsi  at  tir-t  because  through  the  rutting  <»f 
the  tierman  cable  the  Engh-h  were  able  to  "guillotine  our 
'•  ;-enun',  h<>t>>r  without  the  ba«t  int«  rferonee.”  Rut  "one 
uld  ae«*.mie  that  hr  «ho  has  on^  U«d  unmasked  as  a  liar 


therewith  should  have  lost  the  blind  confident  of  the  impartial 
in  his  future  a*~-nions.  In  spite  of  this,  alt  ho  the  first  ridiculous 
n*-w.  of  German  defeat*  and  interior  dissent  eouid  not  with¬ 
stand  the  far-sounding  echo  of  farts,  there  still  seems  to  b***  no 
twisting  of  farts,  no  defamation,  which  over  then*  is  oonsiden-d 
as  too  thin  and  too  ridiculous  by  the  press  and  a* 
t«jo  shameless  by  the  puhlic." 

With  this  preliminary  estimate  of  the  fairness 
of  American  judgment.  Dr.  Fulda  proceed*  to 
rehearse  the  points  of  Germany’s  case.  They 
have  become  tolerably  familiar  to  us  by  now,  but 
Dr.  Fulda's  statement  of  them  is  perhapw  su¬ 
perior  to  most  of  his  prodcowwora.  To  begin 
with,  he  asks: 

"Should  the  Germans,  who  linw  they  fought 
f.*r  and  attaint’d  their  national  unity  have  ex- 
elusively  devoted  themselves  to  works  of  peaiv 
and  rulture.  suddenly  have  been  transformed  into 
an  adxentunms.  boty-hungry  horde  which  from 
mere  lust  challenged  a  tremendously  superior  force 
to  do  battle?  Should  they  suddenly  have  sacrificed 
to  their  so-ealled  militarism  all  their  other  effort- 
in  commerce,  industry,  art,  and  science  in  order 
to  n-k  th»ir  wry  existence  for  the  love  of  this 
Moloeh?  Do  you  believe  that.  Americans?" 

Dr.  Fulda,  who  is  introduced  to  ua  as  a  critic 
of  the  Kaw-r.  declares  that  "too  many  Americans 
emphasize  that  they  are  not  making  the  German 
people  responsible  for  this  war.  but  only  and  alom- 
the  German  Emperor.”  He  replies: 

"It  is  hardly  eonceixwble  how  *criou*-mind<-d 
people  1’itn  lend  themselves  to  the  spreading  of  a 
fable  so  childish.  When  William  II.,  twenty-nine 
years  old.  mounted  the  throne,  the  entire  world 
said  about  him  that  his  aitn  was  the  acquirement 
of  the  laurels  of  war.  In  spite  of  this,  for  twenty- 
six  years  he  ha*  shown  that  this  accusation  was 
absurd,  and  has  proved  himself  to  he  the  most 
honest  and  most  dependable  protector  of  Euro¬ 
pean  peace — ye*.  the  wry  circle  of  enemies  which 
now  dan's  to  call  him  a  military  despot  thirsting 
for  glory  has  year  in  and  year  out  ridiculed  him  a* 
a  ruler  the  provocation  to  the  very  blood  of  whom 
was  an  amusement  absolutely  fraught  with  no 
danger.  He  who  has  never  l»een  misled  by  the 
fiery  enthusiasm  of  youth  nor  by  the  full  strength 
of  ripe  manhood  to  adorn  bis  brow  with  the  bloody 
halo  of  glory,  now  when  his  hair  is  turned  gmv 
should  ha xt  suddenly  turned  into  a  Girsar,  an  Attila?  Do  you 
believe  that.  Americans? 

"It  is  a  fact,  in  time*  of  peace  there  have  been  certain  differ¬ 
enced  of  opinion  between  the  Emperor  and  his  people.  Altho 
at  all  times  the  honesty  of  his  intentions  was  elevated  above 
ex-rrv  doubt,  the  one  or  other  impulsive  move  he  took  to  ohtain 
their  realisation  exp***ed  him  to  criticism  at  home.  To-day  one 
may  safely  admit  that:  to-day.  when  of  these  trilling  dispute* 
not  exen  a  breath,  not  even  a  shadow,  remains.  Never  before 
ha*  hi*  whole  people,  his  whole  nation,  in  ovitt  grade  of  educa¬ 
tion.  in  all  classes,  in  all  partied,  stood  behind  him  so  ahmdutely 
wuhout  rv-erve  a-  now  .  after  he  in  the  last,  the  very  last,  hour, 
drtxcn  by  direst  need.  finally  drew  the  sword  to  ward  off  an 
attack  from  throe  sides,  long  agx»  prepared. 

“Ihir  nation  ami  our  Emperor  have  not  wanted  this  war  and 
aro  not  to  l<r  blamed  fur  It.  Even  the  White  Rook  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Goxernment.  by  the  very  uneontroxert ihle  language  of  its 
document*,  must  o»nxin«w*  every  impartial  being  of  this  fact. 
An.l  day  bv  day  the  owrw helming  evidence  of  the  plot,  sywtrtnat- 
Rally  hatched  and  systematically  carried  out  under  the  guidance 
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lri(t  In  the  (iifman  attempt  to  reach  Calais. 


"No  doubt  our  diplomats  have  committed  errors — less 
within  a  recent  period,  hut.  at  any  rate.  In-fore.  In  two  points, 
however,  even  a  Bismarck  would  not  have  acted  differently 
from  our  diplomats;  ho  would,  us  they  did,  have  worked  for 
pence  as  long  as  it  was  possible,  hut  would  have  held  the  jNissi- 
hility  of  a. war.  even  a  war  with  two  fronts,  steadily  in  view. 

"Never,  however,  would  he  have  allow'ed  it  to  come  to  pass 
that  when  the  war  became  inevitable  the  three  greatest 
Powers  outside  of  Germany  and  the  United  States  should  lm 
allied  in  opposition  against  us.  And  that  would  probably 
have  sufficed  to  maintain  peace.  For  no  two  of  the  three 
Powers  would,  without  being  sun*  of  the  third,  have  dared  to 
attack  the  indissolubly  united  forces  of  Germany  and  Austria. 

"In  this  sense  I  do  not  hesitate  to  deelare,  altho  a  German, 
that  Germany  is  not  altogether  innocent  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
war:  not  thnt  there  can  be  even  the  slightest  doubt  of  her  sineer- 
est  love  of  peace;  hut  her  diplomats  did  not  recognize  the  road 
upon  which  alone  peace  could  have  lx-en  maintained,  or  did  not 
know  how  to  conquer  the  towering  difficulties  which  confronted 
them  on  that  road. 

"  Of  the  three  opposing  Powers,  however.  England  approached 
nearest,  perhaps,  for  a  time,  to  the  intention  of  maintaining 
peace;  in  any  case,  her  attitude  was  the  decisive  factor.  With 
England  earnestly  opposed  to  it.  war  could  not  take  place.” 


One  of  Dr.  Fulda's  questions  dealt  with  the  point  of  Germany's 
supermilitarism,  a  prepossession  that  led  her  in  the  eyes  of  her 
critic*  to  brave  the  hazard  of  conflict  with  any  ami  all  fm-s. 
While  not  bearing  directly  on  this,  a  statement  that  puts  at 
least  |»art  of  the  responsibility  on  Germany  come*  from  I*rof. 
Paul  Nartop,  of  the  University  of  Marburg,  who  examines  in  the 
K&lniache  Zritung  the  point  "whether  Germany  went  into  this 
conflict  with  a  clear  conscience  or  whether  the  awful  guilt  of 
this  catastrophe,  in  which  the  whole  world  must  needs  share,  is 
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VERSE-MAKING  IN  THE  TRENCHES 

HE  FRRVOR  of  “lofty  sonic,"  which  has  always  flamed 
above  the  «ruoke  of  b*ttl*4U»l(l«,  bums  anew,  says  a 
writer  in  the  Paris  Figaro,  who  calls  attention  to  |**enis 
by  Rotund,  Zamaeois.  ami  other  notable  poets  contributed  to 
the  columns  of  that  journal.  Yet  more  striking  still,  we  am 
told,  is  the  fact  that  a  gnat  quantity  of  verse  conies  to  the 
Figaro  day  after  day  from  soldiers,  nurs-K,  and  general  workers 
at  various  points  along  tin*  front.  It  is  admittisl  that  in  these 
efforts  the  expression  does  not  always  measure  up  to  the  sule 
ject..  Yet  if,  as  Iji  liruyere  says,  “tin*  writing  of  a  lxxik  is  a 
trade  in  itself,"  so  also,  according  to  lift  present  writer,  it  is  a 
trade  in  itself  “to  cry  out  one’s  sorrow  and  one’s  joj  in  the 
language  of  Apollo,  to  drn|M*  with  harmonious  phrase  and 
winged  phrase  one’s  hate  or  one’s  love/*  The  souls  of  these 
|HH*ts  in  action,  in*  explains,  are  overw  helmed  with  emotion  and 
their  minds  confronted  with  such  mighty  happening*  that  they 
an*  tiMi  strained  to  eonerive  of  them  justly.  Spontaneously 
as  patriotii*  songs  spring  to  the  li|rs  iff  soldier*  on  the  march, 
poetry  flows  from  the  pen  of  every  Frenchman  who  trie*  to 
express  what  In*  feels  in  the  pn*sent  circumstance*.  Simplicity 
ami  sincerity,  consequently,  an*  the  chief  characteristic*  of  this 
verse  from  tin*  trenches,  and  it  would  seen),  tin*  writer  tell*  us, 
that  France  is  “finding  it*  youth  again  and  can  understand 
only  two  essential  passion* — gmat  hate  and  great  love."  We 
read  then: 

“Love  is  the  subject  of  all  these  new  poets;  love  for  Wounded 
France,  for  her  ruined  monuments,  for  her  imperiled  traditions, 
hive  for  her  sons  that  have  die*!  and  for  those  w  ho  an*  aImjuI  to 
die.  And  hate,  as  well — hate  for  the  barbarian*  who  brought 
these  wot**  upon  her.  Yet  their  love  is  liorn  of  this  hate.  .  .  . 
Take  this  passage,  for  example,  from  a  |N**m  written  by  Maurice 
Lee* cur.  a  sergeant  in  the  StUh  Itegiment,  on  the  evening  of  the 
1  wit  tie  of  Islet  to*: 

So  the  !*nfew»iatui  p*j«**<t  t  tin •« ncIi  here? — 

Wluii  wake  of  eurnaice.  ruin.  mid  of  hate! 

Lo.  Vaiulal  and  tin*  I'uiihnan  live  uicutn 
And  wallow  In  their  ancient  icocy  mire? 

Ye  *av jure*  of  xun  and  shell 

Ye  eumt  rt*'A*»ln*  In  a  land  d«**p<dlisi  — 

The  him*  I  ye  whist  id  tall  ever  «lalti  your  ■out*! 

Lea*  redolent  of  anathema,  hut  initially  informed  with  martial 
spirit,  i*  the  picture  presented  by  Lieutenant  Jacob,  of  the  141st 
Infantry,  of  a  troop  movement,  lie  writes: 

Currnu  tl»r  ordrr  to  Advinrr.  and  the  miiumIi  depln>lruc  wide 
Seek  the  for  nu  every  *kk»; 

Hold  but  slowly*  icaln-i  t! u*  chance  of  the  warning  *ourwl  that  fill** 

The  air  with  whl*|wf  a*  It  kill*. 

Prince  Charles  of  Bourbon  is  responsible  for  a  poem  to  the 
memory  of  a  private,  Voituret,  who  achieved  fame  in  the  battle 
of  the  Marne.  A  selection  from  it  follows*. 

The  River  Marne  How*  red  t4xlay  and  will  si IU  nxlelrr  flow, 

For  »re  wtww  Kinitly  VoUurel  ha*  stretched  *at  fiwnwn  low 

The  lion  fighting  for  lu  prry  tin*  flcrrrr  icrows  a*  triumph*  show  - 

A  crash  of  *ln-ll  Votturet**  «Uy  fate  turn*  to  hIkIu  brave  mm 

Other  poem*  cited  by  the  Figaro  writer  jiay  homage  to  the 
deail  on  the  field  of  honor,  and  not  a  few  an*  tributes  to  “heroic 
Belgium."  We  read,  for  instance: 

"  What  ttf  your  r  he  lit*  or  livallr*?** — 

TIm*  haujrhty  (irnnan  wool — 

•'Stand  by  or  die  .v  1  make  my  way’*’ 

Calmly  proudly.  Bcbflum  heard. 

•'What  of  my  soul  and  honor*'* 

Hiidfot  her  reply  — 

"1  »n  the  mw*  hut  not  on  tin*  srafTohl, 

I*  flic  llrlirun  way  to  il|rr# 

Another  FnMielimaii,  Jean  do  Kcrlacq,  apostrophize*  King 
AlU-rt  of  Belgium  a*  follows: 


S 

The  cup  of  very  blood  you  drank 
Nor  Tixt  the  agony  quailed  or  shrank. 

Think  not  we  reckon  slight  of  this. 

Vidian l  In  Odd  and  sirrUlcrf 
Our  children  *ludl  the  legend  tell 
Of  Allw-rt.  King.  whu*e  name  shall  spcaD 
Wlrfi'Vif  n-;v I  ;v*  none  other  can: 

'‘tin*ot  King,  finvit  Soldier.  and  A  Man!" 

As  an  example  of  tin*  patriotic  devotion  awakened  by  the 
present  conflict,  these  selections  from  a  hymn  to  Franco  are 
offered  : 

Hail  Fnm<T,  ray  native  land  and  home  of  all  tbat'H  high  and  fair* 

I  hid  this*  fear  no  hostile  hand  our  lic>rd«w  that  grind  loved  acre*  t>aiv. 
For  they  diall  Id* xun  another  mom,  a  smile  more  radiant  and  wide — 
Enriched  with  rarer  wheat  and  corn  wlirrrvcr  one  last  foctnan  died! 

— Translation*  made  for  Tu*  Litekaky  Dioest. 


SPREAD  OF  PRUSSIAN  CITLTURE 

T  HAS  BEEN  the  practise  of  many  American  educators 
to  express  gratitude  to  Germany  not  only  in  words,  hut  in 
practical  imitation,  for  the  modern  methods  she  ha*  intro- 
duc-d  into  the  field  of  pedagogics.  How  far  Germany’s  ex¬ 
ample  has  penetrated  may  not  Ik*  widely  apprehended;  hut 
our  attention  is  now  called  to  these  facts  l»y  Mr.  Ford  Madox 
HiiefTer.  Mr.  Hueffer,  iho  un  English  subject,  with  |>art  English 
blood.  partukes,  as  his  name  shows,  also  of  German  extraction, 
and  that  same  rirruni stance  has  already  plunged  him  in  serious 
straits  in  the  spy-suspecting  country  of  his  citizenship.  While 
making  it  clear  to  his  British  compatriots  that  he  has  a  most 
intense  dislike  for  Prussian  culture,  he  shows  at  the  same  time 
how  it  has  liven  extending  its  influence  throughout  Europe  and 
America.  Simultaneously,  as  he  pictures  it.  this  culture  has 
Iws'ii  deteriorating,  yet  spreading  its  sway,  and  he  is  glud  that 
the  war  affords  a  prosjwst  of  checking  it.  |>russian  culture 
is  to  him  a  muchinc-mudc  and  dehumanized  affair  whose  ex¬ 
tension  prows  fatal  to  the  gentler  and  higher  culture  of  other 
nations. 

So  far  as  Germany  herself  is  concerned,  it  is  his  contention 
that  “under  the  auspices  of  Prussia  the  standard  of  culture 
.  .  .  has  steadily  and  swiftly  deteriorated.”  This  in  turn  has 
“ caus’d  a  deterioration  of  culture  throughout  the  whole  civi¬ 
lized  world.”  Germany,  he  insists  in  Thr  (hillaok  (London  , 
“has  pHsImi-d  no  art  of  a  really  capital  kind  since  IK70,  and  all 
German  art  ami  learning  have  been  steadily  on  the  down  grade 
since  |S4S“—  the  year  after  which  "the  l*russinn  hegemony 
of  Germany  Itegan  to  become  a  part  of  international  politics.” 
Mr.  Hueffer  g***s  to  considerable  |Niins  to  show  that  these  views 
have  not  been  suddenly  forced  upon  him  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  war,  and  he  insists  that  the  present  war  has  in  no  way 
increased  his  long-standing  hatred  for  Prussia,  and  that  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  lie  has  lss-n  writing  upon  this  subject.  He 
disdure*  his  hatred  of  the  “ by-products  theory  of  life,”  of 
materialism,  and  the  "reduction  of  learning  to  philology.” 
What  lie  most  desires  to  promote  is  "sympathetic  insight  Us 
tween  man  and  man — the  quality  that  is  call«*d  imagination.” 
"It  is  these  things  that  Prussia  has  desired  to  impose  on  the 
civilized  world;  it  is  the  last  quality  that  lYussia  has  desired  to 
stamp  out  of  its  dominions  ami  the  dominions  of  the  unfortunate 
nations  that  Prussia  has  forced  to  federate  with  herself."  He 
writes: 

"It  will,  I  suppose.  Im*  conceded  by  most  people  that  the 
effects  of  the  IVuiisiui  university  system  and  of  IVussian  |>eda- 
gogics  upon  this  country,  upon  the  I’nited  States,  and  upon  the 
British  colonies  ami  de|H*ndeneics»  have  been  profound  and  far- 
reaching.  But  I  fancy  that  most  |»eoplc  imagine  the  Latin 
count ri««  to  ia-  fairly  immune  from  that  Teutonic  influence." 

Mr.  Hueffer  tries  to  corns*!  this  impression  by  quoting  from 
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two  Latin  writers;  first  t h**  Spaniard,  l*rof.  U.  Moreulc,  who 
delivered  a  lecture  at  tin*  Athcneum  of  Madrid  last  January, 
from  which  we  translate  the  following: 

"During  the  nineteenth  century,  in  eff«s*t,  the  (lernian 
universities  have  made  the  most  stremmu*  efforts  to  attain  to 
the  highest  type  of  seientifie  eorj>orat ion,  in  tin-  modern  meaning 
of  the  term.  To  this  end  they  put  forth  at  the  b« -ginning  of  the 
nineteenth  rantur}'  a  multitude  of  exalted  principles  applied 
to  the  theory  «>f  education,  self-eulture.  personal  and  formal 
education,  ami  p»*dag*»cy.  The  ccnsi'quciiees  of  these  titanic 
efforts  have  Iw-en  a  great  genera¬ 
tion  of  men  who  have  aspin-d  to 
he  encyclopedists  in  knowledge, 
in  art.  in  social  science.  .  .  . 

The  dilettante  among  them  i«  no 
more  than  a  base  caricature  of 
those  old  classic  spirits." 

To  many  American  educators 
this  praise  from  such  a  source 
would  seem,  perhaps,  to  speak 
well  for  a  new  pr«gn*ssive  spirit 
in  a  sup|KM<>dly  backward  land, 
but  Mr.  IIuefTer  finds  it  "really 
amazing  as  well  as  depressing 
to  see  how  exactly  Professor 
Mon-nte  has  absorbed  and 
adopted  the  Prussian  formula 
and  Prussian  ideal."  This  he 
supplements  with  a  quotation 
from  the  Mrreurt  ilr  Franc « 

(Paris),  a  journal  which  was, 
until  its  extinction  owing  to  the 
present  war,  "on  the  whole  the 
most  influential  organ  of  intel¬ 
lectual  France."  It  said: 

"At  one  time  (iermanv  was 
the  first  nation  in  the  world  in 
the  domain  of  philological  and 
historical  research.  During  the 
last  dozen  years  our  universities 
have  entered  that  field  and.  while  we  were  organizing  our  facul¬ 
ties  and  our  seientifie  equipment,  (iermanv  has  beaten  us  along 
another  line  by  devoting  all  her  efforts  to  the  creation  and  or¬ 
ganization  of  technical  universities.  It  is  time  to  follow  her 
example  in  this  new  move,  for  here  it  is  not  a  mere  question  of 
theoretic  sciences  or  of  the  luxury  of  knowledge,  but  it  means 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  whole  nation. 

"The  great  danger  will  In-gin  for  us  when  those  thousands  of 
workers  traimsl  by  these  technical  universities  can  no  longer 
find  sufficient  employment  in  their  own  land.  It  only  needs  a 
standstill  in  Herman  industries —and  certain  branches  an-  at 
this  moment  paralyzed  -and  thousands  of  engineers  and  millions 
of  workmen  will  be  out.  Then  some  diversion  may  become 
necessary.  ‘Hungry  people  have  no  ears.’  It  is  there,  in  this 
prospect,  more  or  less  distant,  that  the  danger  to  the  immediate 
neighbors  of  (lemiany  lies." 

That  the  same  thing.  Mr.  IIuefTer  goes  on  to  assert,  has 
happened  to  many  professors  in  Kngland,  "and,  much  more,  to 
professors  in  the  United  States,  has  been  lamentably  apparent 
for  many  years."  We  road: 

"Particularly  in  the  United  Static,  and  more  particularly 
of  late  years,  many  distinguished  oeeu|utnt*  of  professional 
chairs  have  been  remarkably  drilled  by  Prussian  leaders  of 
thought.  They  have  indeed  bw*n  so  remarkably  well  drilled 
that  certain  of  their  utterances,  particularly  in  regard  to  Herman 
life  and  letters,  read  or  sound  exactly  as  if  they  had  been  dictated 
by  and  reproduce  the  exact  tone  of  a  Prussian  Minister  of 

Education. 

"This  is  in  itself  lamentable,  but  it  is  a  fairly  familiar  state 
of  affairs  to  any  one  who  has  studied  the  mutter.  And  that 
English  scholarship ‘also  should  In-  under  the  spell  of  Herman 
specialism,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  vital  issues,  is  familiar 
enough  too.  But  I  must  confess  that  my  heart  failed  me 
when  I  read  those  Spanish  words  to  the  effect  that  ‘the  con¬ 
sequences  of  Prussia’s  titanic  efforts  have  been  the  arising  of  a 


great  generation  of  men  who  aspire  to  Im-  encyclopedic  in  learn¬ 
ing.  in  the  arts,  and  in  social  problems.’  For  that  that  should 
U-  held  In-fore  Spain— that  gnat  mother-country  of  learning; 
and  before  Spanish  South  America,  that  immense  (lolconda 
that  may  very  well  In-  regarded  as  the  land  of  promise  of  the  fu¬ 
ture — is  u  vision  very  horrible  indeed.  English  imitation  and 
absorption  of  Prussian  ideas  is  a  thing  of  much  older  growth 

a  growth  typified  by  the  (Irrat  Exhibition  of  18.ril  and  by 
monuments  like  the  Albert  Memorial.  And  I  dare  say  that 
some  such  cataclysm  ns  t lint  of  to-day  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  English  nation  in  general,  and  English  thinkers 

in  particular,  revise  their  esti¬ 
mate  of  Prussian  influence  upon 
the  world." 

Mr.  IIuefTer  proceeds  with  tin- 
vigor  that  may  be  accounted 
for  as  partisan  rancor,  but  also 
produces  for  us  an  interesting, 
forgotten  document ; 

"How  deep  the  Prussian  in- 
Huence  upon  English  life-  and 
thought  became  in  the  last 
century,  and  to  what  indecent 
and  disgusting  lengths  it  could 
forts-  its  advocates,  is.  I  think, 
very  forcibly  proved  by  the 
following  extracts  from  a  letter 
to  The  Titnr *  of  November  lx, 
|s7<).  It  should  1m-  rernemhered 
t lint  at  that  date  the  siege  of 
l*aris  had  begun,  but  had  not 
ended;  that  Frants-,  t  lie  age-long 
lM-nefactress  of  every  human 
lteing  whose  aspirations  soar  Im-- 
yond  oatmeal- porridge  and  raw- 
force,  was  in  such  Hn  agony  as 
should  have  moved  tin-  most 
callous  of  ciders  to  sympathy. 
And  yet  a  human  being  of 
British  extraction  could  be  found 
to  write: 

"’Sir  It  is  probably  an  ami¬ 
able  trait  of  human  nature,  this 
eln-ap  pity  ami  newspaper  lamen¬ 
tation  over  fallen  and  afflicted 
France;  but  it  ms-ms  to  me  a  very  idle,  dangerous,  and  misguided 
fes-ling.  .  .  .  The  question  for  the  Hermans,  in  this  crisis,  is  not 
one  of  "magnanimity."  of  "heroic  pity,”  and  forgiveness  to  a 
fallen  foe,  but  of  solid  prudence  and  practical  consideration.  .  .  . 
In  all  history  there  is  no  insolent,  unjust  neighbor  that  ever  got 
so  complete,  instantaneous,  and  ignominious  a  smashing  down  as 
France  has  now  got  from  Germany.  .  .  .  |There  follows  a  long, 
typically  Victorian  version  of  the  histories  of  France  and 
Herman y  -one  long  glorification  of  Prussia  and  the  Prussian 
spirit,  bringing  in  as  usual  rharh-s  V..  Protestantism,  liberty,  anil 
all  tin-  usual  paraphernalia  of  the  generation.  And  this  con¬ 
cludes.!  .  .  .  That  pathetic  Xinhc  of  Denmark,  reft  violently  of 
her  children,  is  also  nearly  gone;  and  will  go  altogether  so  soon 
as  know- ledge  of  the  matter  is  had.  Bismarck,  a*  I  read  him  .  .  . 
shows  no  invincible  "lust  of  territory,”  nor  is  tormented  with 
"vulgar  ambition,"  etc.;  but  has  aims  very  far  beyond  that 
sphere,  and  in  fact  seems  to  me  to  1m-  striving  with  strong  faculty, 
by  patient,  grand,  and  successful  steps  toward  an  object  brm»- 
tlcial  to  Hermans  and  to  all  other  men.  That  noble,  patient, 
deep,  pious,  and  solid  (iermanv  should  be  at  length  welded  into 
a  nation,  and  In-come  Queen  of  the  Continent,  instead  of  va|M>r- 
ing,  vainglorious,  gesticulating,  quarrelsome,  restless,  and  over¬ 
sensitive  France,  seems  to  me  the  ho|M-fulest  (sie)  public  fact  that 
has  occurred  in  niv  time  I  remain.  Sir.  yours  truly.’ 

"This  letter  is  signed  ’Thomas  Carlyle.’" 

The  writer  finally  justifies  his  position  by  assertions  of  his 
long-standing  opposition  to  Prussian  ideas: 

"I  have  spent  loiigish  periods  in  reflecting  on  these  and 
kindn-d  matters,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  have  had  Prussia 
perpetually  on  the  brain  tho  I  could  almost  Ray  that.  .  .  . 
And  I  make  the  claim,  simply  because  it  is  the  most  ardent 
desire  of  my  public  life  that  these  articles  should  be  read  with 
tranquillity  and  an  assured  belief  in  their  facts  by  the  uniii- 
st  rue  ted  reader.  If  their  gist  wen-  affeeti-d  by  the  present  war 
I  should  be  less  trustworthy:  but  the  present  war  has  in  no  way 
increased  uiy  hatred  for  Prussia." 


CIVILIZATION  Looks  IN  THE  MIRROR. 


— In  the  New  York  .Sun 
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THE  JEWS  OF  POLAND  DURING  THE  WAR 


A  VAGUE  but  general  impression  has  obtained  that, 
through  the  war.  a  new  day  has  arisen  for  the  Jew  in 
Eastern  Europe,  particularly  in  the  Kingdoms  of  the 
f*zar.  So  loyally  have  the  Jews  been  said  to  lx*  bearing  their 
[►art  of  the  struggle  of  the  tuitions  where  they  have  been  domi¬ 
ciled  that  their  natural  reward  would  seem  to  la-  release  from  the 
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Til 1C  CZARS  SHIELD —  MY  BELOVED  JEWS." 

— Hy  Mayer  In  Fuck  <»w  York) 


hard  conditions  under  which  they  have  lived.  It  is.  however, 
asserted  by  Dr.  Georg  Brandes  that  at  least  in  Poland  “during 
the  war  the  glow  of  the  bloody  hatred  of  the  Jews  has  blazed 
out  in  far  stronger  flames,  and  the  Russian  Government  has  as 
yet  done  nothing  to  subdue  or  quench  the  fire."  I)r.  Brandes, 
who  writes  in  The  Day  (New  York),  a  pajx-r  issued  by  Mr. 
Merman  Bernstein,  tells  us  that  during  his  visit  to  America  last 
spring  he  was  continually  attacked  in  the  Jewish  papers  of  this 
country  as  “the  callous  denier  of  the  Jews."  He  calls  it  non- 
sense  "as  is  most  of  that  which  ap|x*ar*  in  print,"  but  he  men¬ 
tions  the  fact  to  prove  "at  least  that  it  is  not  on  behalf  of  my 
blood,  but  on  behalf  of  my  mind,  that  I  speak  on  this  occasion." 
We  read: 

"During  the  mobilization  several  Polish  newspapers,  for 
iustanee.  the  (Hint  LuhrDki,  brought  the  alarming  news  in  heavy 
type:  ‘In  England  great  pogroms  against  the  Jews.  The 
English  Government  does  not  check  them.'  The  paper  was 
conscious  of  the  lie.  But  the  question  was  to  set  an  example  to 
follow. 

"When  the  lack  of  gold  and  silver  Ix-gnn  to  be  felt,  the  Polish 
newspapers  accused  the  Jews  of  hiding  the  valuable  metals. 
On  closer  examination  it  was  found  that  many  non-Jcwish 
buhin«*xa  pssiple  (for  instance,  Ignaschewski  in  Lublin,  a  very 
rich  Pole)  were  withholding  whole  bogs  full  of  gold  and  silver 
coins.  fur  which  they  were  punished  rather  severely;  but  this 
not  proved  against  a  single  Jew. 


“Furthermore,  the  Jews  were,  among  other  things,  accused 
of  having  smuggled  in  a  coffin  l.oOO.OOO  rubles  in  gold  into 
Germany,  and  the  protest  against  the  accusation  entered  by  the 
representatives  and  ministers  of  the  Jewish  congregation  of 
Warsaw  was  printed  in  Russian  papers,  but  not  in  a  single 
Polish  one. 

“All  them*  things  were  preparations  for  pogroms,  hut  mutiy 
others  were  made.  The  anti-Semites  printed  a  proclamation 
in  Yiddish  in  which  the  Jews  were  called  upon  to  revolt  against 
Russia:  they  took  care  that  this  proclamation  was  put  into  the 
pocket  of  the  unsuspecting  Jews  in  the  streets  of  the  different 
towns;  those  who  hod  distributed  the  papers  denounced  th» 
party  eoneemi*d  to  the  police.  Everybody  upon  whom  the 
proclamation  was  found  was  shot. 

"At  last  the  Jews  were,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  lx»th  in  word 
and  writing,  accused  of  having  poisoned  the  wells.  If  onie 
1'ossacks  or  other  Russian  soldiers  died  the  Poles  acciiMed  the 
Jews  of  having  caused  their  death. 

"The  chief  accusation  was.  however,  the  accusation  of 
espionage,  which  obtained  credence  and  was  used  both  when 
Austrian  troops  came  to  some  town  or  village  and  when  Russian 
troops  expelled  the  Austrians.  The  result  was  the  same.  A 
suitable  number  of  Jews  were  conscientiously  shot  by  the 
Russians  as  well  os  hy  the  Austrians. 

"There  an-,  however,  lists  of  those  who  n-ally  have  been 
unmasked  as  spies.  A  Potocki  was  among  them  and  had  to 
pay  for  it  with  his  life;  but  no  Jewish  name  is  found  on  these 
lists." 

The  accusation,  declares  Dr.  Brandes,  is  always  believed,  "as 
i  he  Jew  has  for  about  two  thousand  yeurs  lx<en  characterized 
as  Judos,"  and  the  famous  rationalist  Jew  pnx-eed*  to  give  iu> 
*!us  interesting  analysis  of  what  he  calls  the  Judas  "legend": 

"The  legend  about  Judas  may  without  exaggeration  hr 
described  as  one  of  the  most  foolish  legends  of  antiquity;  that  it 
has  been  believed  is  one  proof  among  thousands  of  the  indescrib¬ 
able  simplicity  of  mankind.  Few  legends  carry  like  it  the  stamp 
of  lie  on  their  fac»-s,  and  few  legends  have  millennium  after 
millennium  caused  so  many  evils  and  horrors.  It  has  tortured 
nnd  murdered  by  handred  thousands. 

"According  to  the  supposition  the  story  is  impossible.  Tin- 
supposition  is  that  a  man  in  possession  of  superhuman  attributes, 
a  god  or  a  demigod,  day  after  day  g<x*s  alxmt  and  s|x-aks  in  the 
open  air  in  a  town  and  its  ncighborhixHi.  So  little  docs  he  make 
a  secret  of  his  doings  that  a  short  time  before  he  has  made 
his  entry  at  broad  daylight,  welcomed  with  exultation  by  tin- 
whole  population. 

"He  is  known  hy  each  and  all.  by  each  woman  and  each  child. 
So  little  does  he  want  to  hide  that  he  walks  about  a<-compannsl 
by  his  disciples,  preaching  day  and  night,  sleeping  among  them. 
And  to  think  it  should  lx*  necessary  to  buy  one  of  his  disciples 
to  denounce  him  and  deliver  him,  to  lx* tray  him  and  that — for 
the  sake  of  the  effect  with  a  kiss!  Indeed,  if  he  had  hidden  in 
some  cellar,  then  then*  would  be  some  meaning  to  it;  but  as 
things  an*,  those  who  s<*ek  him  n*s*d  only  ask,  ‘Which  of  you  is 
Jesus?*  He  would  not  have  tried  to  deny  his  name. 

"Judas  is  then  not  only  quite  superfluous,  but  an  absunlity. 
the  origin  of  which  is  to  he  found  in  the  desire  to  place  the  black 
traitor  opposite  the  white  hero  of  light  and  in  the  hatred  of 
Jews  arising  among  the  first  Gentile  Christiana,  who  later  made 
the  world  forget  that  not  only  the  straw  doll,  Judas,  but  also 
Jesus  and  all  the  Apostlee,  all  the  disciples,  and  all  the  evangelists 
were  Jews. 

"Nevertheless  in  the  conception  of  the  rude  masses  this 
Judas — as  he  was  called  hus  become  the  Jew,  the  typical  Jew, 
the  traitor  and  the  spy. 

"Still  as  late  as  in  the  last  decennium  of  the  last  century 
f’apt.  Alfred  Dreyfus  fell  a  victim  to  this  old,  foolish  legend. 

"And  now  it  is  again  rehashed  against  the  Jews  in  Russian 
Poland. 

"The  pogroms  have,  by  virtue  of  these  Judas  accusations  and 
the  many  other  dreadful  accusations,  spread  all  over  Russian 
Poland,  nnd  there  they  an  spreading  more  and  more,  while 
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<  ialirui  a*  w»«ll  a.H  Posen  ha*  proved  su*<-eptible  to  the  incitatiuns 
which  have  not  failed.  Many  hundreds  of  inn»M*ent  people  have 
fallen  victim*  to  them." 

The  writer  se|«-«-ts  what  In-  call*  a  few  instance*  out  of  tin- 
many  : 

“In  the  town  of  Rcchava,  «*onquercd  by  the  Austrian*,  the 
Polish  leaders,  amime  whom  was  a  very  well-known  estate- 
owner,  applied  to  the  Austrian  commandant,  abusing  the 
Jews  of  secret  connection  with  the  Russian  Army.  In  enn- 
sequence  of  this  the  Austrians  killed  a  sixtv-*even-y ear-old  man 
•-ailed  Wallstein,  and  his  scventeen-ycar-old  son. 

“When,  after  a  short  time,  the  Austrians  wen*  driven  nwax, 
the  name  ••state-owner  accused  the  Jews  of  the  town  to  the 
Russian  commandant  of  being  in  communication  with  the 
Austrians,  having  delivered  to  them  all  provisions  for  the  pur¬ 
ism*  of  depriving  the  Russians  of  them.  In  consequence  of  his 
accusation  many  Jews  were  shot  and  their  houses  burned  down. 

“In  the  towns  of  Janow  and  Krasnik  the  Jews  wen*  accumd 
of  having  put  out  mine*  to  destroy  the  Russians.  The  Jews, 
and  among  them  many  children,  wen*  hanged  on  the  telegraph- 
l*»l«*s  and  the  two  towns  dcstrm«*d. 

“The  town  of  Samosch  was  •*unquen*d  by  the  Austrian  Sokol 
tnKjpn,  those  beautiful,  slender  people  whom  you  do  not  forget 
when  once  you  have  seen  them  train  in  the  capital  of  Galicia. 
When  they  were  driven  away  from  the  Russian  Army  the  Poles 
a4s-us«sl  the  Jews  of  the  town  of  having  U*en  the  ac«simpli«-es 
of  the  Austrians.  Twelve  Jews  were  arrested.  When  they 
denied  the  eharge  they  Wen*  Sentenced  to  death. 

“Five  of  them  had  been  already  hangtsl  when,  in  the  middle 
of  the  execution,  a  Russian  priest,  carrying  an  image  of  the 
Virgin  in  his  hand.  ap|>eand  and  with  his  hand  on  this  image 
took  the  oath  that  the  Jews  were  innocent  and  that  the  accusa¬ 
tion  was  all  an  outcome  of  Polish  hatred  of  the  Jews.  He  proved 
that  the  Poles  of  the  town  themselves  had  *up|*ort«*l  the  Austrians, 
and  that  even  a  telephone  connection  with  IsTnls-rg  could  lie 
found.  The  seven  Jews  wen*  then  set  fn-e;  Hve  had  already 
been  hanged. 

“In  the  town  of  Jusefow  the  Jews  were  accused  of  having 
poLsom*d  the  wells  thmugh  which  hundred*  of  Cossack*  had  lost 
their  liv«*s.  Seventy-eight  Jews  wen*  killed,  many  women  were 
rwvishisl,  and  houses  and  shops  plundered. 

“Similar  events  hapis-md  and  still  happen  daily  by  hundnds. 
Greater  or  smaller  |s«gn»ms  with  murder,  rape,  and  plunder 
have  thus  taken  place  in  the  districts  of  Warsaw,  Random, 
Petrikow,  and  Kelts. 

“Eye-witnesses  have  told  me  about  Jewish  soldiers  in  the 
dilTenml  lazaret to*  who  have  turned  mad,  not  through  the  un¬ 
avoidable  horrors  of  the  war.  but  because  of  the  pogroms  they 
have  witnessed  in  the  towns  they  have  passed.  They  mistake 
those  they  have  ms-n  murdered  for  their  own  n'latious;  they 
imagine  they  s«*e  their  own  mothers,  sisters,  or  beloved  on»*s  in 
that  plight.  They  are  always  raving  als»ut  the  same  thing. 

"The  pursuit  of  the  Jews  bv  the  Russiau-Polish  anti-Semites 
is  the  more  invidious  under  these  circumstance,  as  .‘{OO.UOO 
Jewish  soldier*,  among  them  many  volunteers,  are  serving  in  the 
Russian  Army,  and  as  the  *elf-*acrifice  of  the  army  of  the  Red 
Cross  hitherto  has  been  immeasurable.  In  the  congregations 
are  special  hospitals  for  Russian  soldier*— regardless  of  their 
creed  founded  by  Jews  and  with  Jewish  moneys. 

"Not.  a  few  Jewish  soldiers  have  already  won  the  highest 
military  distinctions,  nay,  a  few  of  them  have  even  received 
them  from  Mr.  Reuncukampf,  the  commander-in-chief  him¬ 
self,  who  used  to  be  a  zealous  anti-Semite,  as  the  Russian 
i»uK  on  the  whole  is  passionately  anti-Semite.  The  manifesto 
from  the  Czar  ‘To  my  dear  Jewish  subjects.'  which  has  been 
printed  in  the  French  newspapers,  has  never  been  anything  but 
a  fabrication. 

"While  the  usual  accusation  against  the  Jews  in  Russian 
Poland  was  that  of  sympathizing  with  the  Russians,  for  which 
they  have  no  special  reason,  A.  Warinski,  who  in  Russia  is 
classed  among  the  black  ones,  also  called  the  true  Russians  in 
Rolitiken,  lias  made  the  charge  against  them  that  the  German 
attempts  of  gaining  the  Polos  ‘have  only  had  the  effect  desired 
on  the  Russian  and  Polish  Jews,  as  these  elements  because 
of  psychological  relation  with  the  ITussians  feel  disposed  to 
place  themselves  at  the  side  of  Germany.' 

“This  accusation  and  the  arguments  for  it  might  express  the 
culmination.  The  Jew  shall  and  must  be  Judas.  If  it  can  not 
l*c  accomplished  in  one  way,  the  opposite  way  is  tried. 

“Mr.  Warinski  does  not  say  one  word  about  how  many  Jews 
have  gone  into  the  war  as  volunteers  out  of  pure  enthusiasm 


for  Poland.  They  have  not  been  able  to  believe,  as  I  for  lux- 
part  can  not  believe,  that  the  last  outcrop  of  nationalism  in 
Russian  Poland  is  more  than  a  temporary  epidemic. " 


WAR’S  DISRUPTION  OF  RELIGIOUS  WORK 


FEARS  WERE  EXPREST  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
that  the  various  missionary  enterprise*  of  the  world 
might  Ih-  seriously  affected.  These  fears  haxre  been  more 
tlian  realized,  it  appears,  and  the  missionary  situation  becomes 
more  and  more  acute.  One  of  the  most  serious  spiritual  effects, 
says  The  M ixMinuary  Renew  of  the  World  (New  York,  December), 
is  the  dismemlterment  of  many  international  Christian  organiza¬ 
tions.  “The  Christian  Endeavorers  of  different  lands  have  been 
obliged  to  break  off  friendly  correspondence  and  to  become 
enemies."  Over  200.000  members  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  in  the 
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— Henry  In  The  Daily  Chronicle  ( London ) 


various  armies  of  Europe,  reports  Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  and  then*  is 
scarcely  a  secretary  not  under  arms.  The  Geneva  association 
presents  the  most  poignant  case.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
its  three  secretaries  separated,  one  to  fight  under  the  German 
eolors,  one  under  the  French,  and  the  third  to  stand  and  wait 
with  the  Swiss  troops.  The  survey  of  conditions  continues: 

"Sunday-school  workers  have  b«*en  closely  united  all  over  the 
world  and  met  last  year  at  Zurich,  lu  1910  they  planned  to 
have  a  convention  in  Japan,  but  to-day  many  of  their  members 
are  under  arms  and  under  oath  to  kill  one  another . 

“The  Continuation  Committee  of  the  Edinburgh  Missionary 
Conference  is  split  into  British.  German,  and  French  factions,  and 
only  God  by  his  love  and  power  can  weld  them  together  again. 

‘“What  a  mockery  is  war,’  writes  Bishop  Nuelson,  of  the 
American  Methodist  Church,  ‘that  the  German  Roesch  and  the 
Frenchman  Campy,  two  Methodist  missionaries,  laboring  for 
awhile  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  our  North-African  Mission  at 
Algiers,  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  Moslems,  should  be 
compelled  as  officers  in  hostile  armies  to  lead  their  companies 
against  one  another.' 

"Dr.  Friedrich  Roesch  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 


HriiMhcrg  and  a  M«'tho«list  missiimury  in  Algiers,  II«*  was 
fatally  wound**!  in  th«>  battle  of  Verdun.  SrptemU'f  10.  Dr. 
Kof^'h  wu*  utie  of  tin*  lM**t  Arabic  scholar*  i>f  North  Africa  and 
In*  |>tit  hi'  li  arnintr  to  the  Master’s  um*. 

“The  deadly  of  the  war  on  student  work  in  Europe  can 

lx*  imacimil  when  wr  realize  that  it  puts  an  end  for  some  time 
to  such  conference*  as  that  h**ld  last  summer  in  Austrian  Silesia. 
At  that  time  representative*  of  sonic*  fourteen  nations  were 
irathered  in  harmony  at  the  feet  of  Christ — tiermans,  (’a^lw, 
Poles,  Magyars,  ( 'routs,  Bulgarians,  Roumanians,  Russians, 
Dutch,  French,  Swiss,  English,  and  American*.  Now  political 
intrigue  and  national  selfishness  have  brought  discord. 

"  In  Pratiee  it  i*  said  that  2NO of  the*  4/iO  pastors  of  tin*  National 
I'nion  « »f  Reformed  Churches  were  liable  to  service  when  the  war 
broke  out.  This  leaves,  therefore,  half  thechurchesof  Protestant 
France,  for  tin*  time*  tieing,  paMorles*. 

“Even  in  neutral  lands  the  deadly  conflict  has  a  spiritual  as 
well  as  a  material  effect.  Dr.  Walling  Clark,  for  twenty-five 
years  a  Methodist  missionary  in  Italy,  rtqiorl*  that  in  spite  of 
Italy's  neutrality,  commercial  and  industrial  actixitics  through¬ 
out  the  land  arc  paralyzed.  Factories  an*  closed  and  print ing- 
hotiscs  have  rcsluced  their  corps  of  workmen  by  onc^half.  This 
means  that  vast  numbers  of  labonT*  ha\e  Imx»ki  turned  out 
of  employment.  Multitude*  of  Italians  have  also  return**!  to 
their  native  land  from  the  countries  at  war,  and  they  an*  abso¬ 
lutely  without  means  of  *u|>|»»rt.  Dr.  Clark  continues: 

•'“It  is  significant  that  the  people  in  Italy  are  flocking  to  the 
churches  everywhere  both  Protestant!  and  Roman  Catholic. 
Even  men  of  high  social  and  government  positions  are  turning 
their  attention  to  spiritual  things,  and  a  wave  of  religious  faith 
is  swiping  over  all  the  |>eoplt*.  After  the  war  is  ended,  I  believe 
that  one  result  of  the  conflict  will  be  the  moral  ami  spiritual 
transformation  of  the  entire  Continent/ 

"A*  to  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  Russian  Empire,  Mrs. 
Bertha  A.  Pancake  writes  through  the  Methodist  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  that  word*  fail  to  dearrilie  the  depressing 
effect  ii pun  every  one.  A  large  number  of  Methodist  preacher* 
have  lieen  enlled  to  the  fNilors.  Sorm*  foreigner*,  loyal  to  Russia, 
ami  who  had  lived  for  many  years  in  IVtrograd.  were  oldigi-d 
to  leave  their  families  and  go  into  exile  Ixvause  they  had  neglected 
to  take  out  papers  of  citiz4*n*hip/f 

One  of  the  strange  ironi»  *  of  the  war  is  the  situation  cveatcd 
for  ( Jerman  missionaries,  a  large  proportion  of  whose  work 
i*  situated  within  the  limits  of  tin*  British  Kinpin*.  As  we 
read 

“In  the  East  ami  the  Went  an  urgent  appeal  i*  made  to  the 
English  public  to  support  (ierniau  missionary  work.  ‘No 
mutter  how  hardly  we  an*  prvwt  to  ixiuintuin  our  own  mission* 
we  can  not  allow  fratricidal  war  which  i*  raging  among  Christians 
at  home  to  bring  uUmt  the  starvation  of  Christian  missionaries 
or  tin*  interruption  of  their  work  abroad.  Any  help  which  we 
can  give  to  those  who  are  nominally  our  enemies,  but  who  are 
our  fellow  worker*  in  Christ  in  the  mission  field,  will  afford  a 
convincing  proof  Uuh  to  them  and  to  their  converts  that  Chris¬ 
tian  love  is  a  more  |>otent  force  than  the  antipathic*  and  preju¬ 
dice*  which  are  In-got  t«  n  of  a  oti«*-Midi<d  and  imperfect  patriotism. 
Tien*  an*  no  more  devoted  and  self-sacrificing  missionaries 
hi  tin*  world  than  those  who  hail  from  the  Fatherland/ 

"Concerning  the  effect  of  f hi*  war  iu  (icriuun  colonics  the 
Basel  Mission  n*|M>rts  to  it*  friend*  in  a  circular  letter:  'The  first. 
cff«*' t  of  the  war  in  tierniany,  and  the  mobilization  in  SwitziT- 
land.  was  the  emptying  of  our  mission  house.  Nearly  all  the 
brethren,  a*  far  a*  they  won*  of  (acruian  or  Swiss  nationality, 
wen*  call«sl  to  arm*,  including  the  brethren  who  were  ordained 
for  tin*  foreign  field  at  tin*  last  mission  feast.  When  the  young¬ 
est  wen*  calh-d  out  with  the  Latidsl tirtn,  only  eight  or  ten  nfere 
left  of  1  lif*  121  mission  student'. 

"'Another  ••tTrvt  of  the  war  the  int«*rruption  of  intemmrs** 
with  our  mission  fields.  No  one  can  In*  sent  out  or  brought 
buck,  tho  many  luissiormrics  an*  greatly  in  n*ed  of  rest.  Cor¬ 
respondence  is  gn-atly  hindend.  This  is  the  more  serious  a* 
our  bn-thren  have  to  suffer  directly  or  imlirectlv  from  war  con¬ 
dition*.  Togo  already  lias  lm*n  pirn  for  the  pn**i*nt  from  the 
tieriuan  Empire,  and  a  similar  fate  is  threatened  Kamerun. 
If  i*  very  uneiTtain  what  conquering  England  or  Fran«*c  will 
do  with  our  misriotiarn**.  The  position  is  also  uncertain  in  tin* 
English  colonies.  Even  if  our  misrionari**  should  not  In* 
*  \|*elh*d  they  will  be  put  umb*r  severe*  control.  Mom*y  can 
uni  l»e  got  to  them  at  all.  A  third  effort  is  financial.  Present 
business  «*onditions  mak«  it  very  hard  for  the  mission  to  inert 
all  the  c\|x*iise»/  *' 


HEALING  THE  WOUNDS  OF  BATTLE 

HE  most  complete  organization  in  the  war  of  Europe* 
is  not  the  German  Army,  says  the  Rev.  Peter  McQueen, 
hut  a  society  called  l.m  Frmmra  dr  Fraucr — The 
Women  of  France.  It  has  nearly  twenty  million  mcml*em,  and 
this  includes  almost  every  woman  of  the  Republic.  “There 
is  not  a  hamlet  iu  France  with  six  bouses  but  lias  a  branch  of 
this  divinely  beneficent  society.  These  women  collect  money, 
food,  and  clothing  for  the  wounded —yes,  and  tohaceo.**  They 
nu'et  every  train  and  minister  to  the  siek  and  those  helpless  in 
luiin.  From  The  Women  of  France,  Mr.  McQueen  turns  in  Thr 
i'angrryatumalirt  (Boston)  to  speak  of  some  American  help  in 
the  kienevoleut  work  of  relieving  suffering  humanity,  including 
a  tribute  to  that  particularly  American  branch  of  surgery  the 
dental: 

"Words  fail  me  to  do  justice  to  the  grand  work  of  the  American 
Ambulance  Corps,  operating  in  Paris  under  Dr.  Blake,  of  No* 
York.  When  the  wur  broke  out  this  was  a  small  hospital  in  the 
Fauliourg  St.  Germain.  It  had  accommodation  for  sixteen 
patients.  It  was  founded  in  1870  and  did  noble  work  in  the 
Franco-l*russimi  War.  It  was  later  organized  to  work  for  the 
American  colony  of  Paris.  The  first  tiling  that  Dr.  Blake  and 
his  Amerieaus  did  was  to  get  money.  Mrs.  W,  K.  Vanderbilt 
and  other  Americans  gave  lilicrally.  They  proeured  from  the 
French  Government  tho  magnificent  new  buildings  of  the  LyctSe 
Pasteur  at  Neuilly.  the  well-known  suburb  of  Paris.  Here  they 
have  at  present  four  hundred  beds. 

"I  hud  heard  al*out  this  work  up  near  the  lines.  A  French 
nobleman  was  driving  me  over  the  battle-field  of  the  Marne.  He 
said:  ‘Your  Americans  arc  almost  uncanny  in  their  celerity  of 
movement.  After  tin*  battle  near  my  chateau  then*  wen*  many 
badly  shattered  soldiers.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  They 
would  die  from  loss  of  blood.  I  filled  theehfttcau.  But  I  had  no 
doctors.  Some  one  told  me  to  telephone  to  Paris,  thirty  miles 
away.  In  desperation  I  telephoned  to  the  American  Ambulance, 
which  makes  a  spis-ialty  of  the  badly  wounded.  I  did  not  expect 
them  inside  of  twenty-four  hours.  Judge  of  my  bewilderment 
when  inside  of  two  hours  1  was  surrounded  by  a  down  or  more 
American  ambulances.  * C’eM  mrrvrillruor ’  (it  is  wonderful). 

"Count  Haudidier  thus  interested  me  in  |iaying  a  visit  to 
the  American  Ambulance  Corps.  I  found  the  physician  of  tho 
day  and  he  gave  me  an  hour  of  his  time  to  go  all  over  tho  hos¬ 
pital.  He  said:  ’Don’t  cull  it  a  hospital;  we  want  it  known  as 
the  American  Ambulance  Corps.*  The  doetor  told  me  to  use 
as  few  names  as  possible,  because,  he  averred,  'We  an*  doing  this 
for  humanity,  not  for  pay  or  praise.’  1  saw  wounded  Benrgaleao. 
Turoos,  Scotchmen,  Englishmen,  Algerians,  Irishmen.  French¬ 
men.  and  one  German.  They  seemi>d  all  getting  well  and  were 
evidently  enjoying  their  n*st  after  the  hideous  trenches.  I 
heard  of  two  or  three  n*markabl«*  things  from  my  mentor. 

"In  the  first  place,  the  Americans  Iwgnn  their  work  of  healing 
by  having  the  free  service  of  the  best  American  dentist  in 
France  two  whole  days  a  week.  Every  patient  has  his  t«*eth 
looked  after.  They  found  that  the  English  have  the  worst 
teeth  and  the  Arabs  have  the  best.  They  found  many  men 
suffered  more  from  their  teeth  than  from  their  wounds.  In¬ 
flamed  gums  wen*  very  common  among  the  Frcneh  and  Englisli. 
The  Moroceans  and  Algerians  have  almost  perfect  teeth.  By 
attending  to  tile  teeth,  the  American  doctors  cun*  the  wounded 
ten  days  faster  than  any  other  corps  now  working  either  with 
the  Germans  or  the  Allies.  The  English  hospitals  an*  very 
practical.  They  have  advised  the  French  to  take  every  German 
hotel  in  i-ran(*e  for  a  hospital.  This  has  added  greatly  to  the 
Red  <’n»SS  fueilities. . 

"The  American  Amluilance  Corps  takes,  as  far  as  possible, 
only  the  desperate  cases.  They  showed  me  a  p<»or  English 
soldier  whose  face  hiul  been  almost  blown  off.  But  the  skin 
and  fie^h  and  nose  were  still  held  on  by  just  a  thread  of  muscle. 
So  they  took  him,  they  plastered  him.  they  put  his  nose  l«rk  oil. 
they  grafted  an<l  sewed.  I  saw  him.  Tin*  doctor  remarked. 
*  We  w  ill  make  a  d«*eent-looki»g  man  out  of  him  in  a  month  or 
so.*  Another  case  enine  in  that  looked  hopeless.  A  soldier 
had  hi*  abdomen  opened  right  across.  Thefie  marvelous  Yankee 
doctors  saw  that  his  viscera  had  not  been  torn.  So  they  washed 
him  out.  They  sewed  together  the  most  delicate  tendons  that 
had  l»eeh  lorn  by  the  shell.  They  treated  him  with  antiseptics 
They  got  him  so  well  that  he  was  able  to  chat  when  I  passed 
through  the  ward.” 
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CURRENT  -  POETRY 


TTHAT  valutul  friend  of  Ann  rimm 
1  poetry,  Mr.  William  Stanley  Brail  h- 
waite,  ha-s  puMuhcd  iti  the  Holton  Fining 
Trufitcripl  his  roll  of  honor  for  HIM.  in 
irrordanw  with  his  annual  diatom,  h»  ha* 
named  the  most  distmetive  poem*  put>- 
li^hed  during  the  yea r  in  eleven  h*adiru? 
American  magazines.  ami  from  this#*  he 
has  compiled  a  list  of  fifty-two  whicli 
ilcftcrve,  hi*  thinks,  cM|M*cinlly  high  pnu.se. 
Of  tin**#*  ilfty-two  he  reprints,  to  «<•*- 
company  his  article  in  Thr  Trn mm  /if,  seven 
of  the  abortret. 

The  European  War,  whieh.  for  g«w>d  or 
for  evil,  is  strongly  inllm  neing  cmui tempo¬ 
rary  literature,  is  rvtl.N-ted  in  hut  one  of 
the  seven  |xiern*  which  Mr.  Hraithwaite 
ijUoteyf.  Nor  is  it  the  lies!  of  the  seven. 
Hut  the  lint's  an*  spiritist  and  vnusieal  and 
show  genuine  feeling.  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
pie  tuns  hut  war  must  In*  shown  as  it  is. 
in  all  itn  gory  ugliness,  if  we  un-  ever  to 
rid  the  world  of  it.  The  |**  in  originally 
append'd  in  Thr  Smart  Srt.  - 

HE  WENT  FOR  A  SOLDIER  * 

Hr  Hitb  Couroirr  Mrmn;u. 

Hr  marrhed  awny  with  a  blithe  young  si*or**»if  him 
With  ihe  fin.!  volunteer*. 

•  Var-ey  «st  and  clean  amt  sound  to  the  cure  nf  him 

iiltahiriK  under  thr  rl»irn» 

Tirjf  wen*  Urn*. new  tl.ig*ih.«f  swung  a- flying  there 

•  Hi  the  pretty  girls  he  glltni»*rd  a-erytng  then* 

Pelting  tUm  with  pinks  arnl  with  niM« 

BUIy.  the  Holdirr  Boyt 

Sot  vnry  dear  in  the  kind  young  heart  t»f  him 
What  the  fuiui  wan  at  suit 
lint  the  flower*  and  the  hags  srnisl  |wrt  iif  him 
Tin*  music  drowned  his  d«»ul*l 
It  a  a  fine,  brave  oglu  the)  wi  n-  a-commg  then* 
To  the  ga> .  Imld  tune  they  kefit  a~riru  ruining 
there. 

While  the  Inputting  flfiw  shrilled  Jauntily 
Hilly,  the  Soldier  Boy ! 

*#*■0  he  b*  one  with  tie*  blinding  smoke  of  It 
Volley  and  rurwr  and  gn».«n 
Then  lie  hit*  done  with  the  knightly  Joke  of  li 
Its  midlnir  flewh  and  horn* 

Then*  are  paltt-crn/ed  animals  a»*hrl«*kltig  then* 
And  a  warm  blood  stenrli  that  is  a-reeklng  ihne. 
He  fights  like  a  ml  in  a  mrnif 
Billy,  the  Soldier  iloyf 

Then*  he  Uiw  now.  like  a  ghoulish  «W  of  him 
Left  on  the  Held  for  dead. 

The  ground  all  round  is  smeared  with  the  gon*  of 
him— 

Even  the  liaviw  are  ml. 

The  Thing  tlal  was  Hill)  lie*  allying  thi*rr 
\S  rl thing  and  a- twisting  ami  a-erying  then* 

A  sickening  sun  grins  down  on  him  — 
liiUy.  the  Soldier  Boy  f 

Sr  III  not  quite  rlw  In  the  poor.  wrung  lw*art  of  him 
What  the  fuss  w;**  about. 

Sis*  where  l»e  Ills* — Of  a  ghastly  |n%rt  of  him — 
While  life  U  oorlng  nut 

There  are  loathsome  things  he  area  a-crawUng 
then1: 

There  an*  hoarse-voiced  crow*  he  h«*or*  a-catlling 
there, 

Kager  for  the  foul  h  ast  spread  for  them 
Billy,  the  Soldier  Boy! 

Slow  much  longer,  O  Lord.  shall  we  hear  it  alP 
How  many  more  nsl  years? 
story  It  and  glory  it  and  share  it  all. 

In  »«*  of  blood  and  tears? 

They  an*  braggart  attitude*  we've  worn  so  long; 
They  are  tinsel  pUtltiMh*  we've  sworn  •*»  long— 
We  who  have  turned  the  Devil* s  U  rinds  ion 
Borne  with  the  Ih  II  called  War' 

There  is  the  glamour  of  (VI tie  tnajpc 
uliout  another  of  the  pocui.-t  which  Mr. 


limit hwaite  has  *4*l<*efed.  He  found  it  in 
Thr  Forum . 

PILGRIMAGE 

By  Lai  kk  Caui  iim  l 

I  will  tread  on  the  g*ili|t*n  grass  of  my  bright  flHd. 

When  the  |uo*Uon-«tar  has  jmI«*1.  whin  the 
night  has  fled: 

I  w  ill  tread  u0  tin  golden  gra-.-*  of  my  bright  flikfl 

In  Oh*  glow  of  the  curly  day  when  Oh*  cast  Is  red. 

In  my  bright  field  a  broken  Iwcch-tns*  leans 

And  a  giant  boulder  wland*  by  a  bUck-luimed 
wood. 

And  a  nmgli-tmllr  falling  wall  and  a  rotting  door 

Sear  like  a  war.  the  s|s*t  where  a  house  oner 
stood. 

My  ry*^  an*  01110’  on  the  white*  edge  of  the  dawn. 

My  feet  fall  swift  and  ban*  upon  the  way.  .  . 
The  long  -sift  hills  grow  black  against  the  sky. 

The  gnat  w  1  hmI  move*,  unfolds,  the  high  trees 
•way 

The  worn  mi  stretch***  thin  and  the  low  hedge 
stirs. 

And  a  strong  old  bridge  looms  frail  o'er  a 
ghostly  stream; 

And  a  white  flower  turns  and  brMUhm,  and  turns 

again.  •  «  . 

|Xs*s  It  lice,  as  I  live*  Doc*  It  wake,  as  I 
waked,  from  a  dnwmf 

1  How  iiMfriliws  Is  the  dawn!  how  poignant  tin* 
hush  of  my  snuJ! 

•low  chaiigHewM  the  changing  sky!  how  fearful 
that  wild  bird's  calll 

I  hear  the  quick  suck  of  his  wing,  the  push  of  his 

breast — pc  Is  gone! 

Ilow  swift  Is  an  eon  of  time!  how  mdh*w. 
Isginninglews.  all!> 

I  tn *ud  on  the  gold«*n  gras*  of  my  bright  field. 

The  sun's  on  a  hundred  hills:  the  night  has  fled. 

I  tread  on  the  golden  grass  of  uiy  bright  field 

In  t  he  glow  of  the  early  day .  and  the*  east  is  red 

We  venture  to  suggest  that  Mian  Wirl- 
tlcim?  luis  written  with  greater  sincerity 
anil  skill  than  in  the  pleasantly  romantic 
i*mnposition  of  Mr.  Brail h waite  h  choice. 

II  first  upix-an**!  in  Thr  ('raJUmau. 

REMEMBRANCE:  GREEK  FOLK-SONG 

Hr  Mamhaact  Widuucrr 

Not  unto  the  forest — not  unto  the  fewest.  O  my 
lover  f 

Why  do  you  lead  me  to  tin*  forest ? 

Joy  is  where  the  temples  are.  Hum  of  dannfi* 
swinging  far. 

Drums  and  ly  res  and  viols  In  the  town 
<ft  is  dark  In  the  forest  I, 

And  the  flapping  leaves  will  blind  me  and  the 
dinging  vines  will  him!  me 

Ami  the  thorny  m*M--l*mgh*  l«ar  my  saffTiHt 
gown 

And  I  tear  the  forest. 

Not  unto  the  forest— not  unto  the  forest.  O  my 
lover! 

There  was  one  uoer  who  led  me  to  tin*  fores! 

Hand  in  hand  we  wandered  mute,  where  was 
neltlH*r  lyre  nor  flute. 

Utile  stan*  were  bright  against  the  dusk 
(Then*  was  wind  in  the  forn*t  1 
Ami  the  thlrk«*t  of  wild  nrw*  lirrathrd  across  our 
lips  locked  close 

l)luy  perfUmlngs  of  spikenard  atwl  musk.  .  .  . 

I  am  tins!  of  the  forest 

Not  unto  the  forest — not  unto  the  forest .  O  my 
lover! 

Take  m»*  from  the  silence  of  the  fon^wt* 

I  will  love  you  by  the  light  am!  the  brat  of  drums 
at  night 

And  echoing  of  laughter  In  my  ears. 

But  here  in  the  forest 

I  am  still  remembering  a  forgotten,  uaekw*  thing 


i 


And  my  #*yelhls  an*  lork*si  down  for  fear  i*f 
tears — 

Then*  is  memory  in  the  fonwi. 

From  The  Heilman,  that  storehouse  tif 
jftNHl  poetry,  Mr,  Brail  hwnite  quohnt  five 
exquisite  stanzas. 

TO  A  PHOEB E-BIRD 

Bt  WrmtH  BVNsrtt 
l' inter  the  eaves,  out  of  the  wet. 

You  mat  within  my  reach; 

You  never  sing  for  me.  and  yet 
You  have  a  golden  s| Meg’ll . 

You  sit  an*l  quirk  a  rapid  tail. 

Wrinkle  a  ragged  crew t. 

Then  pirouette  from  tn*c  to  rail 
And  vault  fnuu  rail  to  newt. 

And  when  In  fn*s|ut*nt.  willy  fright 
You  grayly  slip  and  fad**. 

And  when  at  hand  you  nailghi 
[h  mun  and  unafraid. 

And  a  lien  you  bring  your  bn  sal  I u  fllJ 
Of  irkioactmt  wlrvgs 
And  gns*n  legs  dewy  in  your  bill. 

Your  silence  In  what  slugs. 

Not  of  a  feather  that  enjoys 
To  prat#*  4>r  praise  or  prxai’h , 

O  Pin  el  hi.  with  your  lack  of  noise. 

What  doquenoD  you  t**a4*h' 

"  Evening/*  which  Mr.  Hruithwuil4>  tnk»*s 
from  The  Yale  Rrneir,  is  a  splendid  cxavnplt* 
of  condensation. 

EVENING 

By  Charlotte  WiixjN 
tie.  little  iorro»»!  From  tlx*  evetdng  wood 
Faint  odom  rt»*.  that  touch  the  h*art  like  Bars 
With  Inarticulate  comfort.  Lo.  the  brer* 

A  weary  load  small  can*  that  drug  tiu*  blood. 
Small  entire,  sick  ilrwinw  for  lamer  good 
All  day.  till  now  tho  evening  nappenni. 

They  drop  away,  and  idw*  with  wondir  rears 
H4t  aching  height  from  nocdlmi  servitude. 

Thi*  tns^topH  are  all  music,  light  and  soft 
The  brook’s  small  feet  go  tinkling  toward  tb**  *-4 
Hearing  the  little  day’s  distress  afar: 

While  yonder.  In  the  utlllm***  set  aloft. 

My  one  great  Orlef.  still  glimmering  down  on  me. 
Smiles  tremulous  an  a  bereaved  Star 

And  this,  our  final  quotation  from  Mr. 
Braith waite's  lint,  is  proof  that  a  real  poet 
can  make  a  work  of  art  out  of  sociology. 
It  appeared  in  Scribner' $  Magazine. 

THE  REGENTS9  EXAMINATION 

By  Jfjwik  Wallace  II  run  an 

Muffled  «umd«  of  the  city  c  limbing  to  me  at  the 
window . 

Here  In  the  summer  noontide  Htiubmta  busily 
writing. 

Children  of  quoin t-chul  immlgrantH.  fnwh  from 
the  hut  and  thi*  Ohelto. 

Writing  of  pious  ACma*  and  funeral  rites  «>f 
Anchiare. 

Old-World  cwlo  and  ruxtom,  alien  invents  and 
fnaturrs. 

Plunged  In  the  frwMrhool  hop|x*r.  grist  ferr  the 
Anglo-Saxons — 

Old-World  sweetness  and  light,  ancl  fiery  struggle 
of  hfTorw. 

Fliish«M  on  tin*  blinking  pc^asants.  dull  with  the 
grime  of  their  bondage! 

•tare  that  are  Infant  In  knowledge,  anrient  In 
grief  and  trndltions- 

Lore  that  Is  tranquil  with  age  And  starry  wiiii 
gleams  of  the  future  - 

What  Is  the  tiling  (hat  will  come  from  the  migi.t 
of  tin*  elements  blending? 

Neuter  and  safr  *hall  it  bo?  Or  a  flamr-  to  bur^i 
us  asunder? 
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Athrrtoii.  Urrtrudr.  UllfornU;  An  Intlinal* 
IIMor).  With  nortrait*  *nd  oth#*  iltu*tration*.  *vo, 
pp.  Nn  Y  ock:  Harper  6  Broth***.  $2  art. 

No  one  should  In*  more  #aomp<*tant  than 
Mrs.  Atherton  to  toll  the  story  of  the 
Slate  with  whieh  no  many  of  her  works 
have  dr&lt.  The  present  volume,  opening 
with  a  chapter  on  the  gcolotfirul  history  of 
California  and  rapidly  sketching  the  early 
activities  of  the  Mission  Fathers  and  the 
(NTiods  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  rule,  is 
written  mainly  round  the  figure*  of  the 
jcreal  California  promoters,  toward  whom 
Mrs.  Atherton's  typieall>  Hamiltonian 
attitude  can  Ih*  in  this  wntenee:  “One 
••an  only  admire  the  ruthlessuess  of  these 
L'rent  imaginations  that  elevate  the  txuuty 
uiid  prosperity  of  their  chosen  territory 
iiIniy#*  the  i‘oinmoMphu»o  mssls  of  the 

*  plain  |x*ople#  or  their  own  safety/*  The 
reader  will  naturally  turn  with  most 
interest  to  her  account  of  recent  ami  con¬ 
temporary  affairs,  in  which  Mrs.  Atherton 
lias  taken  an  energetic  part.  lnde|N*ndent 
in  her  view  of  the  corruption,  indifference, 
and  ha#  I  politic*  in  so  much  of  California 
MN-ictv,  she  makes  short  work  of  the  agita¬ 
tors  who  go  to  the  other  extreme:  "Not 
one  of  these  agitators  since  time  lagan 
has  display  «h{  t h#*  slightest  originality,"  slie 
*ays.  One  regrets  that  she  do#**  not  men¬ 
tion  the  Japanese  problem,  on  which  she 
imglil  lie  expected  to  throw*  some  light. 

\iulervon,  labfl.  The  Sprll  of  Japan.  Iltu»- 

0*0*1.  Svo,  pp  xviiU'i9ti.  Boston  Th*  P***  Com¬ 
pany.  lHU.  $2.50  r.n. 

No  mere*  prone  weaves  the  spell  of  old 
Japan  about  the  reader  us  do#*  such  verse 
u>  Alfred  Noyes  s  “Flower  of  Old  Japan," 
nor  can  the  mere  traveler  or  temporary 
sojourner  venture  comparisons  with  l*af- 
cadio  Hearn's  interpretation  of  Japanese 
life.  And  Mrs.  Anderson  -for  Isabel  An- 
derson  is  the  wife  of  Lars  Anderson, 
sometime  AnilaiKsador  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  United 
States  to  Japan  may  not  be  blamed  for 
failing  to  make  us  foel  all  that  she  herself 
evidently  does.  After  all.  it  is  the  Japan 

•  m  to-day .  with  its  mixture  of  new  ami  old. 
which  the  writer  saw.  and  whieh  she  would 
help  us  to  understand.  Of  this  we  get 
many  attractive  glimpse*.  Mr.  Amell's 
*tory  of  his  Ainu  beai'-hunt  is  vividly  and 
rather  humorously  told.  Mrs.  Anderson's 
chapters  on  Japanese  literature,  religion, 
art,  and  tlowers  are*  most  informing.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  reader  will  Is*  moved 
to  make  a  Japanese  tour  by  reading  this 
book;  but  if  he  ever  do#*  find  himself  in 
Y  okohama  or  Tokyo,  he  will  be  glad  that 
he  did  read  it. 

a*nw*tt,  4rnuM.  Prom  Ibc  lx*  of  (hr  Vrl*a. 

With  ct.lurrd  row,  culorrd  fr«*nt and  61  lllti*- 
irai.un*  l»y  K  A.  Pfefcard*.  Roy*!  *vo.  pp.  .150. 

York.  Thr  Century  Company.  $.1  not, 

Mr,  Arnold  Bennett  is  the  most  prolific 
and  versatile  of  writers,  but  this  book 
presents  even  him  from  a  new  angle.  It  is 
rlie  aecount  of  various  cruise*  made  by 
himself  ami  his  friend  the  artist  in  a 
cranky.  Hat-bottomed  smock  of  fifty-otie 
whiniMeally  dwriU»i|  and  highly 
t«r»d  bv  it*  principal  pa^*ngcr.  The 
*ill  remind  umii)  rwuliti  o/  Steven¬ 


son's  "Inland  Voyage/'  tho  the  tone  of 
its  humor  is  scarcely  equal  to  that  of  its 
predecessor.  The  Vrlsa  tracked  the  canals 
of  Holland,  visited  the  Zuider  7am\  did  not 
hesitate  to  explore  the  Baltic,  investigated 
the  Belgian  coast,  and  finally  saihd  up  the 
estuaries  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  But 
Mr.  Bennett’s  mind  is  busier  when  the 
Ytlsa  is  in  port  than  on  the  high  seas, 
and  he  is  thus  able  to  fill  his  pages  with 
fragments  of  dialog  and  touch-and-go 
sketch#*  of  Amsterdam,  Haarlem,  Bruges, 
Copenhagen  (where  In*  found  the  art 
museum  desolutingly  disappointing),  and 
many  l#*s  known  villages  by  the  way. 
The  light  and  charming  pencil-sketch#** 
which  an*  intcrs|x*rs«*d  add  much  to  the 
book,  and  in  the  front ispit*-#*  the  reader 
may  judge  of  Mr.  Bennett's  own  miccess  in 
a  medium  with  which  he  is  not  usually 
associated. 

BullareJ.  V.  l.aiirl«ton.  Famous  War  (orrf- 
•potidcnU.  Willi  sixteen  portrait*.  Crown  Svo,  pp. 
iviii-U".  Button  little.  Brown  4  Company.  $2  nrt. 

Here  is  ft  book  I  hat  may  be  called  timely 
without  fear  of  contradiction.  Censorship 
in  modern  warfare,  as  every  one  knows, 
has  revolutionized  the  rV>le  of  journalism, 
hitherto  very  important,  attd  has  prae- 
tieally  abolished  the  war  correspondent. 
Hitherto  brave  journalists  at  the  front, 
sharing  with  the  fighting  men  the  dangers 
of  battle,  have  been  permitted  to  send  to 
their  |*aj»ers  stirring  accounts  of  what  they 
have  aetuully  s«*ei»  of  the  conflict,  and 
millions  of  interested  readers  knew  exactly 
what  was  linp|M*ning  in  the  theater  of  the 
war.  All  this  has  bt«en  ehuriged.  K vents 
of  stupendous  import,  sometimes  involving 
the  |M>ssihle  fate  of  nations,  can  now  he 
kept  mere!  for  weeks  a  fact  illustrated  by 
the  sinking  of  the  dreadnought  Audacious. 
Instead  of  the  splendidly  written  re|>orts  of 
battle  und  strategy  which  were  available 
almost  simultaneously  with  their  uccur- 
retue  and  which  wen*  secured  at  the  cost 
of  the  i «orn*s|x>n dent's  health  and  at  times 
his  life,  we  must  now  be  content  with  the 
dull,  Htudio',  official  comnmniquta  issued 
with  wooden  regularity  by  the  opening 
camps  and  cangorioally  contradicting  each 
other.  The  war  eom*sjH»mlents  of  an  olden 
time  whose  exploits  an*  ehronieled  are 
Sir  William  Howard  Russell,  of  Crimean 
fame,  Archihuld  Forbes,  .lunuarius  Aloy- 
:  sius  Muctiahan,  Frederick  Villiers,  Bcn- 
nett  Iturlcigh.  Kdmond  O'Donovan,  the 
Five  Vizetellys,  Kdward  Fnslerick  Knight, 
lleortfi1  Warrington  Steevons,  Winston 
S|>eneer  Churchill.  James  ( 'nelman,  Cieoiy 
Wilkins  Kendall. 

('able,  (inrtr  H.  The  Amateur  (harden. 

Illuxtratrd.  Pp.  199.  N*w  Y  ork.  Scribner'* 

Son*.  $1.60. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  the  Cable 
creole  storh-s  than  this  garden  rltapsody, 
and  yet  the  fluent  style  of  this  fascinating 
writer,  his  well-known  choice  of  pertinent 
words,  and  e«>n\  incing  power  are  still  prom¬ 
inently  in  evidence.  When  Mr.  Cable 
left  tlie  South  ami  settled  in  Northamp¬ 
ton.  Massachusetts,  he  identified  himself 
heart  and  soul  with  its  activities  and 
ambitions.  This  book  tells  eloquently  of 
bis  interest  and  achievements  tu  the 


l(M-ality,  in  enhancing  its  natural  kcaulicit, 
and  describing  the  ways  and  means, 
available  to  all.  of  beautifying  home  acres 
even  against  great  odds,  and  by  descri lo¬ 
tion,  precept,  und  criticism  shows  the 
reader  the  best  methods  of  cooperative 
gardening  in  the  interest  of  an  entire 
community.  Then*  an*  all  sorts  of  artistic 
allusions  to  places  and  people,  and  we 
become  much  interest'd  in  the  “People'}* 
Institute,"  which,  by  offering  prizes  for 
the  best  unaided  efforts  in  home- beautify¬ 
ing,  has  done  much  to  stimulate  popular 
interest  iu  the  city’s  appearance.  Mr. 
Cable  makes  his  discussion  of  tree*, 
sliruhs.  ami  flowers  entertaining,  and 
cspi'cially  his  consideration  of  “where  to 
plant  what."  “A  ganlen  is  a  house's 
garments,  its  fig-1  i*av«vs,  as  we  may  say, 
and  the  garden's  eoneculments,  like  its 
n*velations.  ought  always  to  Is*  in  the 
iutiwst  of  comfort,  dignity,  and  charm." 

('arrutbrr*.  D.  In  known  Mongolia.  A  ree- 
ord  of  travel  *nd  exploration  on  KuMo-Chm**** 
borderland*.  With  thr«*>  chapter*  on  sport  by  J.  11. 
Mill«*r,  and  an  introduction  by  thr  IU.  lion.  Earl 
Curvon.  2  voU..  8vo,  pp.  xviii  *69.  Philadelphia; 
J.  B.  Lippmcou  Company.  $7  nrt 

Th#*Nf  volum#*s  ari»  of  unuKiial  int4-r#*Nt 
and  value  to  tho  geographer  and  cartog¬ 
rapher,  the  ethnologist,  ami  the  student  of 
Chinese- Russian  affairs  as  well  us  to  the 
hunter  of  such  ran*  game  as  the  wild  sheep 
of  central  Asia.  They  tell  the  story  of 
explorations,  in  a  region  almost  entirely 
new  to  white  men,  by  the  author  and  two 
companions,  who  were  unusually  well 
cqui|>|»cd,  both  with  full  knowledge  of  all 
that  hail  l**en  done  in  the  surrounding 
region,  and  with  scientific  and  surveying- 
instruments  whieh  they  employed  in  ex¬ 
ploring  and  mapping  regions  w  hich  ha\c 
hitherto  beeu  the  subject  of  mere  guesswork 
by  cartographers.  The  topographic,  eth¬ 
nological,  Isitanical,  und  zoological  results 
of  the  journey,  the  light  gained  onf<*onomie 
and  political  relations  of  the  very  con¬ 
siderable  area  inv»*stigated,  and  the  po;— 
sibiiitiea  of  developments  between  the 
contiguous  empm*s  are  well  set  forth. 
Incidentally,  the  history  and  ethnography 
of  the  entire  region  are  detailed,  and  wo 
an*  reminded  vividly  of  (lenghis  Khan  and 
Presler  John. 

(ahra.  Itrarl.  JrwUh  IJfe  In  Modem  Time*. 

niiutniftl  Nvu,  pp.  iilK171.  N#*w  Yorti:  lYortrt. 
M«^d  4  r*#mpanv  .  $!l  nrt. 

Rt*aders  of  Kenan’s  “Historj*  of  the 
People  of  Israel"  und  of  the  Jewish  Kn- 
eyclopedia  will  lirnl  in  Mr.  Cohen's  com¬ 
prehensive  study  supplementarj-  matter 
in  a  fax-i na ting  slory.  The  task  wliich  tin* 
author  set  out  to  accomplish  was  a  formid¬ 
able  one.  lie  attempted  to  present  for  the 
first  time  in  English  an  account  of  the  life 
und  achievements  of  the  Jewish  people  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  at  the  present  day. 
Iu  order  to  accomplish  this  object  he 
found  it  necessary  not  only  to  undertake 
exhaustive  researches  of  actual  conditions, 
hut  to  present  an  adequate  perspective 
of  the  past.  He  has  done  his  work  well, 
and  we  venture  to  bespeak  for  his  hook 
a  creditable  place  in  the  contemporary 
literature  of  Israel.  Despite  the  vastness 
of  his  subject,  the  illimitable  vistas  of 
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events  who*-  beginnings  are  lost  in  the 
night  of  time,  and  the  chaotic  and  het¬ 
erogeneous  condition*  occasioned  by  the 
dispersion  of  the  Jews  throughout  the 
world,  the  author  ha*  attained  some  sort 
of  unity  and  order  in  the  plan  and  prcM-n- 
'ation  of  his  difficult  subject.  His  ami 
ha*  boon  primarily  to  depict  the  highly 
variegated  life  of  the  Jewish  people  in  its 
intimacy  and  intensity. 

Crawford.  Mary  Caroline.  Mortal  Uff  In  old 

New  Cnflind  Pp.  50*.  Boat  on:  l-itih-.  Brown  a 
'•■imjany.  1914.  fc.60. 

This  is  one  of  those  beautifully  hound  and 
illustrated  social  bonk*  which  usually  aj>- 
peor  about  holiday  time.  only,  in  this  cadi*, 
the  exterior  is  an  outward  promise  ful¬ 
filled  by  subject-matter  full  of  information 
and  interesting  details  of  New  England  life 
from  the  seventeenth  century  to  marly 
the  present  day.  The  author  begins  with 
the  days  of  "the  little  r*d  school  house" 
and  traces  the  gradual  evolution  of  college 
and  university  life  as  exemplified  by 
Harvard.  Yale.  Brown,  and  other  well- 
known  institutions.  Interesting  aceounta 
are  given  of  the  social  relaxations  of  the 
colonies,  the  prevalent  style  of  dress,  the 
expense  of  the  luxuru**  and  neecssitiia  of 
daily  life,  and  the  religious  lieliefs  and 
restrictions  of  the  New-Enjriandcr*.  The 
courting  and  marriage  customs,  the  n- 
muneration  for  all  kinds  of  service,  and  a 
thousand  and  one  of  the  details  which  tilled 
the  lives  of  our  forefathers  an*  described 
vividly  and  carefully.  Such  a  book, 
naturally,  abounds  in  detail,  but  it  is  full 
of  information  valuable  in  itself,  and  will 
make  an  attractive  gift-book. 

DlIrbMd,  T.  I.  1  .on  don  Horrlvai*.  With 
colored  frontiapWe  and  114  mapa,  plana,  ami  Ulua- 
t ration*  4 to.  pp.  312.  New  York:  F.  A.  Stokre 
Company.  $3.80  net. 

Every  year  sees  the  destruction  of  old 
London  landmarks,  and  for  this  reason,  tho 
many  hooks  have  been  written  about  them, 
the  whole  treatment  of  this  subject  has  to 
be  reviled  almost  as  often  as  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  rapidly  developing  science.  The 
present  work,  written  by  an  old  Isindon- 
lover  and  amply  supplemented  with  quota¬ 
tions  from  Lamb,  Stow,  and  other  antiqua¬ 
rians.  is  a  very  pleasant  record  of  the 
remaining  points  of  interest  in  the  City 
proper,  together  with  their  literary  and 
historic*]  associations.  There  an*  chapters 
on  the  Homan  Remains,  the  Tower,  the 
pit- Reformation  churches  (of  which  eight 
an*  still  extant. i.  the  churches  of  Wren, 
the  Charterhouse,  and  other  monastic 
remains,  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery, 
the  Guildhall,  the  Halls  of  the  City 
Companies,  and  the  few  ancient  hou*-* 
that  have  not  la-eii  destroyed.  More 
interesting  still,  because  less  familiar,  is 
the  record  of  old  tablets,  inn-signs,  carved 
stones,  ancient  pipe-heads,  and  other 
sculptural  and  arehitectural  details  which 
are  to  be  found  in  out-of-the-way  nooks 
and  courtyards.  A  word  should  lx*  said 
for  the  attractive  line-drawings  of  K.  L. 
Wrattcn  which  illustrate  many  of  these 
little-known  points  of  interest. 

Embury  H-.  Arnar.  Early  American  Cbarchr*. 

Wifth  102  llluatrmtioBa  from  photograph*.  4  to.  pp. 
1S9.  Garden  City.  New  York:  Doubleday.  rage  * 
Company.  12.80. 

At  a  time  when  American  architects  are 
so  generally  turning  back  for  their  in¬ 
spiration  to  the  genuine  national  style  of 
the  colonial  epoch,  it  is  useful  to  have 
gathered  together  in  complete  form  an 
illustrated  record  of  all  the  best  surviving 


colonial  churches.  Mr.  Embury,  himself 
an  architect,  has  compiled,  largely  out 
of  old  parish  archives,  a  systematically 
grouped  account  of  more  than  a  hundred  of 
these  churches,  many  of  them  centers  of 
historical  interest  as  well  as  fine  examples 
of  American  building  during  the  period 
ItiJK-lSdO;  and  to  this  he  has  prefixt  a 
brief  description  of  church  government  in 
early  America  and  added  a  chapter  on  the 
evolution  of  church  architecture.  The 
main  characteristic  of  th«>se  churches  he 
finds  to  be  a  "dependence  on  line  and  mass 
rather  than  ornament,"  ami  in  an  interest¬ 
ing  passage  he  shows  how,  classical  in 
general  design,  they  exhibit  a  remarkable 
individualistic  tendency  away  from  tho 
tradition  of  classical  "correctness,"  freely 
combining  Gothic  and  classical  details. 
In  most  eas«*s  photographs  are  given  of 
the  interiors  as  well  as  of  the  exteriors. 

Errrrro.  GagHrlmo.  Bflwrrn  the  Old  World 

and  the  New.  frown  tiro,  pp.  383.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam ‘a  Son*.  $2.50  n*<. 

This  new  work  by  the  celebrated  Italian 
historian  treats  in  an  entirely  fresh  way  a 
problem  which  has  formed  the  core  of  so 
many  of  his  writings:  the  relation  between 
the  past  and  the  future.  In  form  it  is  a 
kind  of  symposium,  which  takes  place  on 
un  004X411  voyage  between  Hiodc  Juneiro  and 
Genoa,  and  in  which  the  chief  characters 
are  Kemro  himself,  a  Brazilian  admiral,  an 
Argentine  landowner,  and  certain  other 
South- Americans  and  Italians.  Nominally 
the  discussion  centers  in  a  contrast  be¬ 
tween  Europe  ami  America;  at  bottom  it 
contrasts  the  Old  World  of  restricted  be¬ 
liefs  and  a  point  of  view  based  upon  the 
acceptance  of  limits  with  the  New  World 
of  quantitative  nit  her  than  qualitative 
value*,  which  docs  not  admit  limits  and  in 
which  consequently  there  is  as  yet  no 
crystallization  of  human  ideals  and  aims. 
The  whole  discussion  in  symbolized  in  one 
of  the  passengers,  Mrs.  Feldmann,  the 
French  wife  of  a  New  York  tanker,  whose 
life  suggests  both  of  the  contrasted  stand¬ 
ards  anil  whose  presence  in  the  book  gives  it 
some  of  the  interest  of  a  novel.  The  kook 
touches  in  a  very  suggestive  way  upon  a 
hundred  phases  of  eon  tern  |>orary  life,  and 
should  appeal  to  any  one  who  is  interested 
in  the  play  of  the  mind. 

Hammond.  John  Martin.  Colonial  Mansion- 
of  Maryland  and  IMaaarf.  lUuatratrd.  Pp.  294. 
Philadelphia:  J.  II.  Lipptneott  Company.  $8  net. 

The  charm  of  this  book  is  enhanced  by 
sixtv-five  illustrations  which  help  to  attain 
the  end  for  which  the  book  was  planned. 
Tin*  author  describes  the  mansions,  one 
by  one,  the  location  and  the  architectural 
scheme,  and  gives  the  history  of  different 
families  who  have  planned,  owned,  inher¬ 
ited,  or  enjoyed  such  homes.  Incidentally 
wc  get  many  interesting  hits  of  colonial 
his  tom-  and  many  suggestions  which  would 
increase  the  beauty  and  comfort  of  any 
houses  over  which  we  had  any  intluence. 
Delaware  shows  decided  evidence  of 
Dutch  influence,  Maryland  the  English 
adaptation  of  classic  models;  Maryland 
shows  more  the  influence  of  wealth  than 
Delaware,  but  no  more  of  charm  or  his¬ 
torical  interest.  Brick  was  the  favorite 
material,  and  most  of  the  mansions  face 
the  water.  The  period  of  fine  building 
extends  from  1735  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Some  of  the  traditions 
that  hang  about  these  homes  savor  of 
romance,  but  many  of  these  can  not  be 
verified.  • 
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Hutton.  It.  H.  Highway*  and  Byway*  In 

Hhakeprarf'i  Country.  Pp.  441.  London:  The 
Macmillan  Company.  $2. 

The  series  of  books  known  as  “  Highways 
and  Byways”  receives  a  welcome  addition 
in  this  volume  by  Mr.  Hutton,  who.  after 
forty  years'  acquaintance  of  the  country, 
has  spent  four  years  in  condensing  this 
knowledge  into  a  book  so  that  he  might 
"hand  on  to  others  something  of  the 
pleasure  which  has  been  his  for  bo  many 
years."  Mr.  Edmund  New  has  profusely 
illustrated  it.  There  is  a  map  to  follow,  with 
chapters  on  every  little  town  and  hamlet, 
every  road  and  lane,  every  famous  place 
and  person  associated  with  Warwickshire. 
All  famous  people  whose  lives  are  identified 
with  the  country  find  a  place. 

Hunt,  Ga lll*i*l.  Life  In  America  One  Hundred 
Year*  A*o.  Pp.  278.  New  York  and  London:  Harper 
a  Brother*.  $1.80. 

This  is  a  sketch  of  life  and  manners  in 
the  United  States  in  the  year  when  |M*ace 
was  made  with  Great  Britain.  When  a 
country  celebrates  it  is  well  to  know  what 
it  is  celebrating,  and  the  committee  of  one 
hundred  having  this  anniversary  in  charge 
have  asked  Mr.  Hunt  to  contribute  to  this 
celebration  a  volume  giving  the  atmosphere 
of  the  time  "one  hundred  years  ago."  and 
a  deseription  of  this  country's  develop¬ 
ment  into  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the 
world.  The  subject  sounds  prosy,  but  the 
author  makes  it  anything  but  that  for  his 
manner  of  telling  the  facts.  He  studies, 
with  his  reader,  the  country  and  the 
{leople  as  they  were,  their  customs,  habits, 
virtues,  and  vices.  He  discusses  the 
limitations  of  the  traveler  and  the  changes 
made  by  invention  and  progress.  He 
relates  the  activities  of  men  and  women  and 
the  reasons  why  American  women  played 
no  part  in  the  country's  politics.  Then 
comes  an  entertaining  account  of  the 
American  sense  of  humor,  the  religion, 
education,  amusements,  and  the  business 
of  the  day.  In  each  case,  conditions  in 
1H14  and  conditions  in  1914  arc  carefully 
compared  and  investigated,  with  the  result 
that  we  appreciate  the  present  much  more 
when  we  read  of  tho  groat  strides  this 
country  has  made  forward  in  the  hundred 
years  of  peace. 

James,  (ieoryr  Wharton.  Indian  Blanket*  and 
Their  Mikm.  With  numerous  illustrations  and 
colored  plates.  tto,  pp.  xvl-213.  Chicago:  A.  f. 
McClure  &  Company.  $5  net. 

With  a  production,  according  to  Govern¬ 
ment  figures,  of  nearly  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  Navaho  blankets  in  1913,  in¬ 
cluding  hundreds  "that  would  be  the  pride 
of  any  trained  and  expert  collector,  or 
grace  the  hall,  den,  library,  or  bedroom 
of  the  most  fastidious,  exacting,  and  artistic 
housewife  in  the  land,"  it  is  time  for  an 
authoritative  work  on  these  blanket*. 
And  Mr.  James  would  seem  to  have 
furnished  it.  Nothing  is  left  untold:  we 
learn  the  history  of  Navaho  blanket-mak¬ 
ing,  tbi*  origin  and  symbolism  of  tile  designs, 
the  met  hods  of  weaving,  and  the  business  of 
buying  and  selling.  Even  a  reader  who 
picks  up  the  book  without  any  previous 
enthusiasm  for  Indian  blanket*  will  be 
fascinated  by  the  brilliantly  colored  plates 
picturing  some  of  the  elaborate  patterns. 
He  will  also  find  himself  interested  in  the 
information  regarding  Navaho  life  and 
history,  partly  contained  in  the  final  chap¬ 
ter  and  partly  scattered  through  the  book. 

Jartatioff,  Madame  N.  Buawla,  (be  Country 
of  Extremes.  8vo,  pp.  372.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  a  Company.  $4. 

The  great  misfortune  of  Russia  has  been 
an  unjust  system  of  officialdom,  by  whi.  ' 
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those  who  doto't,  or  pretend  to  deleft, 
rrimo  in  another  are  rewarded  ami  the 
vietim  not  uncommonly  is  shipp'd  to 
prison  or  Silnria.  The  Russian  lady  who 
is  author  of  the  work  before  us  dwells 
particularly  on  the  intrigues  of  n qrutn 
prnr ncateun  which  torment  the  life  of 
the  |>e&«ant  ami  workingman*  as  well  as  of 
I  rofes*ional  men  and  menil*T*  of  the 
Army,  Navy— even  of  the  police  force, 
and  render  their  pursuit  of  a  livelihood  so 
full  of  dangerous  pitfalls.  Her  aim  is  thus 
to  create  a  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  with 
Russians  in  their  struggle  toward  f m*- 
dom.  As  she  speaks  with  full  knowledge 
of  her  country  and  her  countrymen,  she  is 
enabled  to  write  with  directness,  force,  and 
often  with  striking  efTi«etivene*s.  This 
sympathy,  she  thinks,  will  give  a  new  im¬ 
petus  to  the  modem  tendency  toward  in¬ 
ternational  understanding.  She  deals  i  i 
terms  which  show  her  historic  knowledge 
with  the  Russian  Monarehy.  A  better 
account  of  the  Cossacks'  past  and  present 
wc  have  never  read.  1  lerchuptcr on  Russian 
piety  and  the  elergv  of  the  Greek  Church 
in  Russia  Is  as  interesting  as  it  is  inform¬ 
ing.  Kducation  and  student  life  and  tin* 
recent  development  of  school*  ami  colleges 
receive  full  consideration,  for  it  is  in 
these  nurseries  of  knowledge  that  the  seeds 
of  revolutionary  nihilism  am  sown  and 
fostered. 

Irhminn,  Milt.  Mf  Path  Through  Mfr. 

TrarmlairU  from  lh«*  (it-rmun  by  Alter 
.^  '•uman,  With  SO  illu*tr*t»un«.  C  ro»n  Hvn,  pp.  Mu. 
Nrm  York:  U.  I*.  ruuiAma  Son*.  $J.5U  net. 

An  autobiography  of  unusual  interest 
is  that  of  the  great  German  singer  who 
originated  so  many  fwirts  in  the  Wagnerian 
o|H-rn  and  subsequently  became  known  the 
world  over  both  in  opera  and  concert.  | 
Horn  in  1K*IS,  the  year  of  revolutions,  she 
pa<s*s|  her  childhood  in  Prague,  wander- 
ing  thence  through  the  towns  of  Germany 
with  her  father  and  mother,  Isith  famous 
singers  licforv  her,  and  made  her  debut 
at  Dant/Jc  in  1MVS.  Most  interesting, 
perhaps.  are  her  reminiscence*  of  Wagner, 
who  want«sl  to  adopt  her  but  was  t*m 
young,  in  her  mother’s  opinion,  to  lie  the 
father  of  sii"h  a  big  girl.  She  gives  many 
of  Wagner's  letters,  has  much  to  say  of  the 
early  days  at  Haircut h.  .and  describes  her 
experiences  at  court,  her  friendship  with 
Rubenstein,  Liszt.  Carmen  Svlva.  Tlu*k- 
dore  Thomas,  ami  other  famous  people,  nml 
her  life  in  London.  Stoekholrn,  Berlin,  and 
America,  where  she  made  her  debut  in 
•‘Carmen."  Her  book  is  remarkable  not 
only  as  a  record  of  the  musical  world  during 
the  last  two  generations,  but  as  the  ex- 
pn  sail  in  of  a  richly  emotional  life. 

VlirDonnHI.  iiitin  dr  t'ourr).  Betclum,  llrr 
klnn.  klrtRiloiu,  and  Pniplf .  lilutiriiHl 
B<»ton.  littl#,  Brown  L  Company.  $-1.50, 

It  i*  t h#*  imny  nf  fate  that  just  ns 
Belgium  ha*  la-comc  a  prey  to  war.  and  is 
in  danger  of  losing  Jut  identity  a*  an 
indcptMuii-ni  kingdom.  thin-  should  npiienr 
this  history  of  Belgian  king*,  Kingdom, 
and  pniplo.  For  this  nn.m,  the  book  will, 
however,  ha vo  a  greater  attraolion  for  the 
general  roador.  Mr.  MacDcinnell,  after 
twelve  yearn*  n-*idcnce  in  Brussel*  under 
favorable  circumstances.  was  qualified  to 
Rive  an  authoritative  account  of  the 
growth  of  that  country.  The  rhoiec  of 
l>s»|Hild  I.,  prince  of  Naxc-Coburg.  ns  King 
of  Belgium  is  dischtN-d  with  intimate  de¬ 
tail*.  -Iiowing  how  he  began  to  mold  tin* 
Belgian*  into  the  JH-Ople  they  arc  to-day, 
and  how  his  son,  la-ojiold  II.,  iiuislusl  the 


task.  “Working  on  the  same  lines,  thei 
made  modern  Belgium  groat.*"  Leopold 
II.  is  known,  Iwst  of  ull,  as  founder  «>• 
the  Kongo  .State,  whieh  was  originally  n 
humanitarian  enterprise,  into  which  h. 
(mured  his  private  funds.  The  King  is  not 
to  blame  for  what  it  ultimately  became 
The  rublHT  scandal*  of  the  Kongo  ar* 
familiar  to  every  newspaper  reader,  htr 
the  author  thinks  that  King  l,enpold  wa» 
much  maligned  and  misunderstood.  Tie 
death  of  the  IYineo  put  the  prvn-nt  King 
Albert  in  line  of  succession,  and  he  im¬ 
mediately  prepared  himself  conscientiously 
for  the  position  of  ruler,  lie  is  well  known 
as  u  patron  of  art  and  literatim-. 

M.ratMnd.  Allan.  Princeton  ttnn*Rr»ph<  In 
4rl  ainf  ArrhrultHE) .  Ill-  luct  drDt  Rnmila.  U 

IKil  il'tiaP rjii tnVkfi  from  photograph*  and  4*m, 

l»l>.  iJM».  Pr  inert  on  Utmwifcty  $7.50  oH. 

I:i  his  monograph  oti  Luca  della  ttntibia 
the  well-known  professor  of  art  at  I*riii<  -- 
ton  has  arranged  in  chronological  m*quomi 
the  sixty-two  works  known  to  Is-  burn'-, 
with  a  tlnal  elutpter  on  works  in  the  mnnn>  r 
of  Luca,  127  in  number,  attributed  to  but 
not  known  to  Is-  by  him.  In  each  case  a 
history  and  brief  criticism  of  the  work  are 
given,  based  upon  related  documents  in  tin 
Florentine  archives,  which  an'  also  print*  d 
in  full,  many  of  them  for  the  first,  time, 
and  followed  by  a  bibliography.  The  w  ho|. 
is  prefaced  by  an  adequate  and  sovereK 
impersonal  introduction,  giving  the  chief 
fads  of  Luca's  life,  style,  and  method  of 
work  in  marble,  bronze,  and  torm-cofta, 
and  briefly  tracing  the  development  of  In- 
chosen  medium,  usually  substituted  by  him 
for  marble,  out  of  the  im-dicval  Italian 
majolica.  The  present  volume  is  to  I- 
followed  by  similar  monographs  on  Andr<  a 
della  Bobbin,  Giovanni  della  Bobbin,  and 
the  Bobbin  School. 

Moiiu^.  litre  Lee.  Delightful  Dalmatia.  fi.-.l 

A  WnirnAil*  Company,  Now  York  And  lamtlnn.  1*1  I 
Pp.  071.  lllimiriii'tl.  |2  nrt. 

The  sunny  shore  and  island-studded 
coast  of  Dalmatia  has  within  a  very  f»  « 
years  become  one  of  the  most  visited 
tourist  Helds  in  Kurope.  With  its  m-i.t 
lands,  Bosnia  and  Mer/a-govina.  one  of  ill 
centers  of  conflict  in  the  terrible  w.-.r 
raging  in  Kurope,  Dalmatia  forms  one  •«! 
the  most  picturesque  portions  of  the 
Balkan  peninsula.  Mrs.  Moqu^'s  book  i-  » 
chatty,  personal  account  of  a  summer 
cruise  along  the  coast  of  this  beautiful 
provimn*.  The  personal  note  in  the  book  i- 
strong,  and  one  gets  a  deal  of  gossip  of 
fellow  tourists,  particularly  of  '"John." 
The  work  is  built  on  the  guide-lunik  plan, 
with  little  or  no  attention  to  definite 
ami  matter-of-fact  information  concerning 
ethnic  ty|H's,  social  forces,  ami  economic 
conditions.  The  accounts  of  the  coast- 
towns  nml  notably  of  Hngusa,  that  dream¬ 
ed  y  of  the  Adriatic — an-  well  written.  The 
book  lias  forty-live  good  illustrations  and 
an  excellent  map. 

Nnrlhrnd,  Mar>  II.  Colonial  Homes  and  Tto Hr 
1urnMiln(%.  With  numrroui  illuntmtionii.  Jm, 
pp.  ivi  271.  Boat  on:  Liltla*.  Brown  &  Company.  IVU. 

$5  nK, 

Mims  Northern!  rboiMcn  twenty-two  oM 
New  -  Knirlami  homesteads  with  histnr  • 
ass4M-iations,  tell*  the  story  of  cneh,  *md 
shows  us  pietun1*  of  exterior  and  intern*- 
First  of  all  are  the  llouw  of  the  Se\in 
GnMes,  the  Olives  bouse,  and  the  I'i«‘k*r- 
in$r  house  at  Salem.  Then*  are  the  preten¬ 
tious  Rogers  bouse  in  IVabody,  Mto.,  the 
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\t*rvly  out  lin^l  ('uhimd  J«*mniah  I  at 
house  in  Marblehead.  the  simple  Adams 
hum^Utd  in  Newbury.  Franklin  IW  ’n 
•"Ovnruonplare  house  in  IlilMNiro,  N,  II., 
tin*  Quincy  mansion  in  Quincy,  “Hey 
Bonnie  Hall."  Bristol,  U.  I..  and  timt  hmi  • 
•  v err  American  knows — flu*  Longfellow 
home  in  rtnil»ri«l|ft\  Our  lwN>k  nuttimlly 
is  full  of  graceful  doorways,  colonial  furni¬ 
ture,  china-cluM*t«,  and  lircplai*cK.  There 
are  interesting  stories  a  plenty,  one  of  file 
host  of  which  tells  how  Martha  Billon 
l-*camc  Madam  Wentworth.  The  Inn  >k  is 
handsomely  bound,  and  in  every  way 
pleasing  to  tlu*  eye. 

fHrolt.  Uurlr»  S.  The  Lure  of  (he  (ameri. 

l!lu»tr*t*d  from  phoUifraph*  hs  ih#  author,  Cromn 
"  .  #v  pp.  iv -AO I.  Boston  and  Sirw  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin  ('ompiny.  $i  net. 

This  Inwik  has  the  same  kind  of  charm 
ami  attractiveness  as  have  the  author's 
two  former  volumes.  “(aenrge  Kli«ii"and 
“The  Country  of  Sir  Walter  Scott." 
Artistic  photography  ami  literary  quality 
are  brought  to  Isar  u|h»ii  a  range  of  sul>- 
jeeta  which  have  uiiumiuI  interest  in 
America  ami  Kiiglurid.  Mr.  Oh*oft,  tlu* 
author,  h  not  a  writer  by  profi^ion.  lb* 
i**  a  busim*ss  man  whose  life  hiis  lieen  aetive 
and  pnictical  and  who  has  yet  found  time 
and  opportunity  to  eultivate  a  natural 
love  for  letter*  a  trait  which  iin|*irts  to 
his  volumes  that  charm  und  intimacy 
found  in  tin*  amateur,  iti  tlu*  tine  sense  of 
the  word.  During  recent  years  he  has 
*pent  his  summers  adventuring  among  tin* 
hoimsi  and  haunts  of  his  favorite  authors, 
among  whom  an*  numbered  Wordsworth, 
Bums,  Carlyle,  De  (Juineey,  tieorge 
Kliot,  Drummond,  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby, 
and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  in  Kngland;  ami 
Krueraon.  Ilawihorin*.  Thon*au.  Aldrich, 
(Vlia  Thaxter,  ami  John  Burroughs  in 
America.  Mr.  Oleott  has  hucchiIhI  in 
bringing  the  reader  in  close  eontaet  with 
t liese  eherished  authors,  lie  introduce* 
us  to  them  personally,  as  it  were 

Ponell.  K.  Alri.m«1«*r.  I  Th*  M  of  I lir 

Trail:  The  Par  Brat  from  New  Mnlrn  to  KrliUli 
C  olumbia.  With  I*  full-pay**  »llu*irnt Iona ami  a  mup. 
svo,  pp.  iiv-462.  Nr»  >ork:  Char'.ra  Srrihnrr'* 
Soma.  S3  net. 

This  imaginative,  eirigitml  writer,  author 
of  "The  Lrntl  Kroutior,"  has  RUrrtNiIrd  at 
this  late  day  in  producing  a  liook  which  r<- 
rlothea  our  own  fount ry  with  aonn-  of  the 
primitive  charm,  the  glow,  and  fascination 
which  cnvcIofH-il  the  New  World  ut  the 
time  of  its  discovery.  The  principal 
motive  of  the  liook.  with  it*  forty-eight 
striking  illustrations,  is  to  set  forth  the 
unrevealed  wonders  of  the  "  L»*t  West.” 
the  region  comprised  hy  New  Mexico, 
Arizona.  California,  Oregon.  Washington, 
mid  Itritlsh  Columbia.  Here  is  the  story 
of  the  American  piomsTs  in  their  onward 
march  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Ohio, 
thence  to  the  Mississippi,  across  the  plains 
to  the  Rockies,  "until  athwart  the  line  of 
their  advance  they  found  another  ocean. 
They  could  go  no  farther,  for  beyond  that 
ocean  lay  the  overpopulated  countries  of 
the  yellow  race.  Tin*  white  man  had 
completed  his  agi-dong  migration  toward 
the  beckoning  Wot:  his  march  was 
finished;  in  the  gulden  lands  which  look 
upon  the  Pacific  he  had  conic  to  tin*  End 
I  of  the  Trail."  Mr.  Powell's  book  is  full  of 
surprises.  It  reveals  to  us  how  little  we 
I  really  know  of  the  world,  and  how  vain  it  is 
to  Ikoast  that  the  globe  has  at  last  been 
ransacked  of  its  wonders. 


'Xiv 


“Sure!  Mother  always  used  it.” 

And  he  might  add  that  “Mother”  is  a 
sensible  and  thoroughly  practical  housewife. 
She  has  the  best  of  reasons  for  favoring 

Campbell’s  Tomato  Soup 

Not  only  because  it  saves  time  and  avoids  needless 
labor  and  care,  but  because  it  is  so  entirely  wholesome 
and  satisfying. 

Nourishing  in  itself,  an  aid  to  digestion,  a  snarpener 
of  appetite  this  perfect  soup  is,  in  —  - 

fact,  a  regular  promoter  of  good-nature 
and  sturdy  health. 

Buy  it  by  the  dozen.  Enjoy  it  regu-  \Crr^7*/ 
larly  and  often.  Y ou  will  find  it  always 
acceptable,  always  good.  £  ? 

Your  money  back  if  n°t  satisfied. 

21  kind*  10c  a  can  | 
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Does  your  lighting  ' 

pay  you  a  profit  ? 

Store  owners  expect  every 
department,  and  every  part  of 
it,  to  earn  a  profit.  Why  not 
light? 

Office  managers  look  for 
a  profit  on  every  employe, 
every  system,  and  every  part 
of  their  equipment  Why  not 
light? 

Managers  of  all  kinds  of 
business  and  buildings — why  ^ 

not  make  profits  from  your  P  | 

•  •  •  A  ^  electnol*  und  i*jU  that  fight  L. 

light  f  •heft  it  doc*  the  moct  food.'*  QJ 


Alba  Lighting  Equipment 

produces  profit-making  light.  It  gets  the  most  light  out  of  your 
electricity,  puts  that  light  where  it  does  the  most  good,  makes  it 
thoroughly  usable,  makes  your  employes  see  better,  feel  better, 
work  better  ;  decreases  sickness,  absences,  errors  and  waste ;  gives 
your  customers  a  greater  appreciation  of  your  store,  hotel,  or 
restaurant ;  makes  them  stay  longer,  buy  more  and  buy  better. 

These  Lighting  Articles  are  Free 

When  you  know  ths  fact*,  it  is  easy  to  get  “Profit  Making  Light".  The  fol¬ 
lowing  pamphlets  till  the  fads.  One  or  mote  of  them  will  be  lent  free,  on  request 
with  a  Portfolio  of  Individual  Suggestions  for  your  particular  need*. 
Which  are  you  interested  in  ? 

1-  Home*  COffkw  l-Thritffi 

2-  Department  Store*  fc-Club*  IS- Hospitals 

i-Restsurmnu  7-Hotels  11 -Churches 


4-Stores 


S-Dsnks 


Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Company  Pittsburgh 

Srg.li.S.  Salr*  ai  d  Showrooms  tlfn  In  New  York,  Chirasn.  Philadelphia.  St  Louit.  Bi*tnn 
fa!  o*  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  DsJUa.  San  Fram  iko  Mac  belli-  fc  vans  CUae  C«  Ltd  Tort*»t*> 
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T rue  Satisfaction 

I  hr  permanent  knowledge  of  owning  an 
article  which  is  the  finest  of  its  kind,  is  true 
satisfaction. 

We  have  designed  Macey  Tuscan  Filing 
Cabinets  and  Library  Cases  to  be  the  best  of 
their  kind — beautiful,  convenient  and  greatly 
durable. 

Any  article  bearing  the  Macey  Tuscan  1  rade 
Mark  bears  our  unqualified  guarantee. 

The  Library  Case  illustrated  here  is  new  in 
design,  new  in  conception  and  very  beautiful. 

Write  to  a»  We  wilt  o  very 

attractive  booklet 

TfieyYacep  Co 

GRAND  RAPIDS  MICHIGAN 


fntl,  Helen  Marshall.  Westminster  Abbe) 
Its  Architecture,  History,  and  Monument-.. 

2  voU..  ft vo.  New  York:  Duffirld  a  Company 
Uti  $4.50  net. 

With  London  threatened  by  Ze jiprh”*. 
and  8t.  Paul's,  the  Parliament  Building*, 
and  Westminster  Abbey  presenting  *ueb 
shining  marks  for  German  bomba,  one 
instinctively  thinks  that  we  can  not  have 
too  many  trustworthy  descriptions  of  s*» 
important  historic  structures.  On  th'- 
other  hand,  with  "Neale's,”  Dart’s.  Acker¬ 
man's,  and  Stanley’s  treatises  on  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  (to  mention  only  thosel, 
each  instructive  in  its  own  way,  one  is 
tempted  to  ask — why  this  new  essay?  But 
when  one  examine*  the  present  portly 
work  of  over  S(X)  pages,  with  its  wealth  of 
architectural  discussion  and  illustration,  of 
historical  investigation  and  narrative,  and 
of  biographical  detail,  he  is  satisfied  that 
here  are  combined  elements  that  are 
worthily  brought  together.  The  author'* 
intent  was  evidently  to  stress  the  founding 
of  the  Abbey,  the  work  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  of  Henry  III.,  and  Henry  VI/... 
and  the  inlluencc  of  the  English  school  of 
Gothic  as  against  that  of  the  French 
school,  these  being  the  foci  of  critical  dis¬ 
cussion.  Her  interest  is  also  very  vitally 
felt  in  the  biography  of  those  who  either 
contributed  architecturally  or  directive!) 
in  the  construction  of  this  pile  of  building*, 
or  have  been  honored  therein  by  burial  or 
monument.  In  her  work  great  faithfulness 
and  patieuce  in  investigation  of  document* 
somewhat  unused  in  this  connection  and 
of  historical  treatises  are  shown,  and  an 
amount  of  reading  that  would  easily 
qualify  for  u  chair  iu  the  history  of  En¬ 
gland.  And  the  result  is  so  lit  up  with 
anecdote,  allusion,  and  incident  that  the 
effect  is  pleasing  and  enticing. 

Klbbsny,  Abraham  Ml  trie.  A  Far  Journo 

l*t>.  361.  Boston  and  New  York:  Hough: 

Mifflin  Company.  $1.76. 

Abraham  Rihbany  is  a  Syrian  who  had 
to  borrow  the  money  with  which  to  come 
to  this  country,  lie  reached  here  with 
only  nine  cents  in  his  pocket.  He  ha* 
sine*  become  pastor  of  the  famous  church 
once  occupied  by  Janies  Freeman  Clarke. 
The  story  of  his  childhood  in  Syria  is 
illuminating,  with  its  revelations  of  primi¬ 
tive  conditions  into  which  he  was  bom. 
His  father  was  a  stone-mason  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Mount  Lebanon.  Mr.  Iiihhany 
deserilies  most  graphically  their  mode  of 
living,  the  strange  customs  attending  birth 
and  marriage,  and  the  tenacious  enmity 
that  existed  among  different  clans.  The 
Syrian  episodes  reveal  Biblical  background, 
and  alt  ho  our  author  was  originally  a 
member  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  hi* 
admissiou  to  the  American  mission  school 
marks  a  new  era  in  his  development  ami  a 
stirring  of  the  elements  within  which 
caused  him  to  become  Protestant  and  to 
have  an  absorbing  desire  for  education. 
After  trying  nton  (^masonry  and  school- 
teaching  without  satisfaction,  Mr.  Rihhany 
joined  some  friends  who  were  willing  to 
pay  his  passage  to  America  and  reached 
New  York  about  twenty  years  ago. 
penniless,  but  ambitious.  Hia  tribute  t" 
America  as  a  land  of  oppurtuuilie*  v* 
without  rest-nation. 


Mrlrnwii,  Huron 

IllUftTAtfd.  Pp  MM, 
i  ‘ompany.  $2.50. 


K.  Tbr  (harm  uf  IfH.isI 

N.-*  York  Itodd.  Mr»l  * 


"The  Charm  of  Ireland"  is  the  charm 
of  the  author  in  being  able  to  visualize  for 
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us  famous  ruins,  wild  mountain  pa**e«, 
inland-dotted  lakes,  grven  fields,  and  rock- 
'-•und  coast.  No  one  who  reads  Mr. 
Mevenson’s  "Spell  of  Holland"  would 
doubt  hi*  ability  to  make  his  subject 
alluring.  When  we  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  Ireland's  legendary  wealth,  its  political 
'rrugglea.  and  the  late  developments  in  the 
English  Home-Kule  movement,  kcland's 
real  and  tnulitionarv  saints,  and  its  famous 
points  of  interest,  we  realize  that  it  is  an 
exceptional  opportunity  for  an  exceptional 
writer.  The  book  is  a  des-idedly  human 
and  intimate  account  of  a  trip  made  by  the 
author  and  his  wife  through  every  part  of 
Ireland,  and  his  sympathy  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  Irish  character,  with  its  virtues 
and  its  failings  and  its  lovable  limita¬ 
tions,  make  theaceount  «sli/ying  and  inter¬ 
esting.  Historical  fads  an-  Dot  ncglects-d. 
but  history  is  so  woven  in  with  beautiful 
descriptions  and  chatty  stories  that  we 
alksorh  it  unconsciously.  We  find,  as  we 
-hould  expect,  excellent  descriptions  of 
Dublin.  B«‘lfast.  Limerick,  and  Cork,  the 
banks  of  the  Shannon,  the  land  of  Tip¬ 
perary,  and  the  Lake*  of  Killamev;  but, 
more  than  that,  we  enjoy  the  account 
of  the  caabal*  and  raths.  the  tumuli  of 
t  h<-  kings,  to  which  one  has  to  crawl  on  hands 
and  knees,  the  grave  of  Ossian.  the  glens  of 
Antrim,  the  cross  of  Monasterboico,  and 
other  points  of  great  interest.  The  author 
loses  no  opportunity  to  get  the  Irish  point 
of  view  on  the  problems  of  the  day. 

Stark.  Hod.on  Tro  Thuuwnd  Mile*  with  m 
l»og  Sl*4.  *V0,  P|>.  tsu.  Chari*-.  Srrihnrr‘»  Son.. 

*J>0  amt 

The  Archdeacon  «>f  the  Yukon  believes 
m  muscular  Christianity,  and  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  in  Alaska  has  had  his  creed  put 
to  the  teal.  While  a  great  deal  has  been 
written  about  Alaska  and  the  Klondike, 
we  have  never  yet  found  a  book  which 
leave*  upon  the  mind  so  vivid  an  im¬ 
pression  of  the  life  and  scenery  of  the 
place  "where  winter  barricade*  the  realms 
of  frost”  as  this  startlingly  brilliant 
volume.  Mr.  Stuck  is  a  master  of  English 
descriptive  style,  and  his  absorbing  story 
in  illustrated  with  numerous  half-tone 
illustrations  and  equipped  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  index. 

Tart.  Mr*.  William  H  KrreUertloai  of  rnU 

Year*.  Pp.  395.  New  York  Itodd.  Mrad  *  Com¬ 
pany.  |3.M  net. 

If  Mrs.  Taft's  rwollee lions  were  of  only 
the  four  years  when  she  was  the  first  lady 
of  the  land,  they  would  1**  interesting 
because  they  deal  with  events,  problems, 
and  people  familiar  to  every  living  Ameri- 
ean,  restating  as  they  do  experienees  with 
which  the  daily  press  kept  us  familiar.  In 
addition  to  that,  however.  Mrs.  Taft  has 
had  experien«**H  which  outweigh  in  im¬ 
portance  even  her  days  in  Washington. 
Her  a<-count  of  the  Philippines,  as  they 
were  when  Mr.  Taft  headed  the  srs-ond 
Philippine  Commission,  arid  the  gradual 
change*  for  the  better  m-eompli.shed  under 
hi*  direction  as  governor,  is  of  much 
attraction  for  all  who  reali/s-  the  gravity  of 
the  problem  that  faces  the  country  now, 
Altho  her  view-point  is  American  and  dem¬ 
ocratic,  she  still  upheld  and  mlvix-atwl  a 
i-ertain  amount  of  formal  dignity  in  conin-c- 
tion  with  the  White  House  and  the  social 
life  of  the  President.  The  life-  of  the  Tafts 
has  covered  many  countries,  and  in  every 
casj*  Mrs.  Taft's  ar<-ount  of  pbu-es  and 
description  of  people,  notably  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese,  is  fascinating  and  comprt- 
benaive.  In  her  allusions  to  Mr.  Roosevelt, 


A  STRIKING  proof  of  Elgin 
/~\  watchmaking  skill  is  fur- 

nished  through  the  acceptance  by  the  United  States 
Government  of  a  number  of  Elgin  Watches  for  use 
by  the  torpedo  boat  flotilla  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  These 
are  the  first  and  only  A  merican  'watches  ever  accepted  for 
this  strenuous  service.  Only  after  six  months’  gruelling 
tests  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory  was  the  govern¬ 
mental  O.  K.  put  upon  them.  This  precision  of 

ELGIN  Watches 

assures  their  worthiness  as  life  companions.  They 
are  also  beautiful — and  they  are  strong.  In  fact, 
Elgin  Watches  combine  the  qualities  which  make 
them  eminently  fitted 

For  Christmas  Giving 

Besides  being  practical  gifts — everyday  necessities 
— they  inspire  pride  of  possession.  Elgin  owners 
know  they  are  carrying  timekeepers  famous  for  a 
half-century — the  standard  watches  of  the  world. 

There  are  models  for  business  and  professional  men 
and  women,  for  railroad  men  and  for  young  folks. 
You  can  get  exactly  the  right  model  for  the  person 
you  have  in  mind — at  the  price  you  have  in  mind. 

Here  are  four  fine  Elgin  Watches, 
all  suitable  for  gifts : 


LORD  ELGIN 

The  Milttrwilfl.  tns 
U>&  S- 

B.W.  RAYMOND 

Tht  It  all  road  Mao's 
Witch.  SSo  to  Sfi.JO. 


LADY  ELGIN 

A  dainty  Tlmekeepet- 
p?ndant  and  bracelet.  A 

wid*  unce  of  price*. 

G.  M.  WHEELER 

The  r<v»ffio*t  Med  him 

Priced  Watc k.  JfO  to 


Aik  your  Elgineer — your  local  jeweler — for 
further  proof  of  the  high  efficiency  of  every 
Elgin  Watch.  And  see  the  various  model*, 
which  he  will  gladly  display  to  you. 

WrsU  Hi  for  bookUt. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 
Elgin,  Illinois 
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WHEN  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  makes  exhaustive  and 
comparative  tests  of  automatic  pistols, 
you  surely  cannot  do  better  than  be 
guided  by  its  selection. 


First  in  War 
First />/ Peace. 


“The  Colt  was  adopted  by  the  Army 
and  Navy  because  of  its  marked 
superiority  to  any  other  pistol . 99 

Could  anything  be  more  convincing?  And  for 
the  protection  of  your  home  and  family  what 
are  the  two  chief  essentials  required  in  a  fire¬ 
arm  ?  Safety  plus  quickness.  In  the  Colt 
you  have  the  positive  kind  of  safety — automatic 
safety.  The  famous  Grip  Safety  of  the  Colt 
not  only  protects  you.  but 

Enables  You  to  Fire  the  First  Shot  First 

to  “get  there"  before  the  other  fellow  in  time  of 
imminent  danger.  There  is  absolutely  no  danger 
to  you,  but  certain  danger  to  the  intruder  of  your 
home  if  you  own  a  Colt  Automatic  Pistol. 

Write  for  free  booklet.  “How  to  Shoot,"  end  Catalog 
If  you  want  a  copy  of  the  famoua  w *r  picture. 
Colt*  to  the  Front”  (miniature  shown  here),  ait* 
tta22  Inch**.  done  In  full  colors,  ready  for  framing, 
encloac  10c  for  pottage,  etc. 


COLT’S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFG.C0. .  Hartford.  Coca. 


AUTOMATIC 

PISTOL 


& it 


£T 1  dust  What  I  Needed- 


\/f  ANY  Christina**  to  come  he  will  he  waring  hit 
It  1  Krevnenti  Buttons  anil  thinking  of 

the  gster. 

One  gift  boa  contain*  four  Krementi  14  Kt.  Rolled 
Gold  wear-proof  Collar  Buttons —a  liberal  dollar9 •  worth. 


men 


Another  gift'hoa  contain*  a  pair  of  Kmvttnu  Cuff  Button* — thr 
mi!  bottom  built  with  thr  Krvwntf  an  break  able  one  plrcebeao 
poet  Many  dut incur*  dealgne.  plain,  englw  turned  or  engraved 


The  third  gift  boa  contain  •  ooe  ptlrof  Kremmtr  one- piece- been -and - 
poet  C  nil  Hutton*  and  ten  ICremetiu  Collar  Hatton* — aQ  for  I  LIS. 

Ttar  better  tiabrrdaahrrlrr  aad  k*dr»  am  rdl  Krementi  Collar 
■ad  Cuff  Hutton*,  backed  by  tin*  rock-rlWed  Kreatmu  guannue 

"Hd*mam%4  from  ANY canr.  *  new  button  FREE.  ’» 

If  your  dealer  haan't  reertved  hi*  Chriatmaa  etnrk.  order  direct  from 
ua.  cncioalng  price.  Aak  lor  '"Show  hie  bookJrt 

Krementz  A  Co„  87  ChMtnut  St.  Newark.  N.  J. 
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Mrs.  Taft  is  most  tactful  ami  diplomatic. 
She  writes  of  the  dn>p  friendship  b**tw«*«*n 
him  and  Mr.  Taft,  and  the  days  when  Mr 
Roosevelt.  Mr.  Root,  and  Mr.  Taft  *«  n> 
aptly  earieatured  as  the  "Thrw  Mu«k<— 
teers”;  they  "worked  together  in  su<*h 
harmony,  and  with  such  high  mutual  rt- 
gnnl.  as  one  rememl>eni  now  with  singular 
satisfaction.”  Ijitur  there  is  a  hint  that 
Mrs.  Taft  did  not  share  her  husband  » 
complete  faith  in  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  attitml.  . 
hut  she  Hays  nothing  disagreeable  and  only 
indicates  h«>r  suspicions.  The  whole  1  **  m  >  k 
is  delightful  in  its  subject-matter  and  it" 
treatment.  The  period  described  is  still 
so  fresh  in  our  memories  that  it  is  all  tin* 
more  vivid  and  entertaining,  especially  tin- 
chapters  describing  the.  Philippines. 

Wliltlng,  Lilian.  The  l.urv  of  tendon.  Iltu«- 

trato.l.  l*p.  356.  Bunion:  Ijttlr.  Brown  Cotn|>.H>  . 
11*14.  $3  iwt. 

Kvery  traveler  has  experienced  tin*  lun* 
of  Utndon,  but  here  is  an  opportunity  f«*r 
even  stay-at-homes  to  enjoy  the  fascina¬ 
tion*  of  I >on don’s  historic  landmarks,  eu*— 
toms  and  strung**  spell.  It  is  a  gloriti*s| 
guide-book.  We  see  London,  t hrougli  Miss 
Whiting's  graphic  descriptions,  as  a  city 
alive,  its  public  buildings,  its  art  gallon*-*, 
its  clubs  and  social  activity,  its  daily  lift* 
and  routine,  ils  sports  ami  amusements, 
its  religious  principles,  its  well-known 
writers,  artist*,  and  political  potentates. 
No  phase  of  life  is  omitted.  Tin*  author 
has  the  power  of  making  her  descriptions 
uml  iliseussions  vitally  interesting,  esfM— 
ciallv  the  sp**ll  of  Westminster  Abl»ey  and 
t lit*  spiritual  work  done  by  Archdeacon 
Wilborforee. 

WiHMlhrrr).  tJeocgc  K.  North  Africa  and  I  hr 
DfM*rl,  Hrriifi,  And  BimhIh.  C'loth,  pp.  301. 

York:  Chari*-*  Scribrwr’t  So  mu  $2  net. 

In  this  volume  a  well-known  critic,  |wh*(, 
and  traveler  lias  pi  von  his  impression*  of 
North  Africa  and  the  dwrt  beyond. 
Tunis  ami  Tripoli  and  the  less  familiar 
towns  of  Tlemeen,  TuukousI,  Djerba.  and 
Piging  form  the  centers  for  descriptive 
chapters  tilled  with  acenea  of  life  in  the 
village*  and  of  dilctice  on  the  rolling  aavuls. 
Mr.  Woodl**rry  corner  to  now  cx|>crieiie«  * 
in  a  sympathetic  frame  of  mind  ami  in 
always  ready  to  look  deeply  into  what  t  hen* 
is  to  see.  Inde«-d,one  sometimes  thinks  that 
lie  ****  mon*  than  is  before  tho eye,  and  that 
tlie  outer  reality  \<  treated  a  bit  more 
symbolically  than  it  deserve*.  It  i*  acimi 
the  age-old  eontliet  between  the  npm- 
duetive  and  the  representative  in  art.  and 
yet  even  if  one  is  a  little  shy  toward  some 
of  Mr.  Wood  berry's  results,  one  must  ns*, 
ogni/jo  in  him  a  skilful  artist  of  unusual 
fiowero  of  description.  The  mystery  ami 
eliarms  of  the  borders  of  the  garden  of 
Allah  seem  the  more  eh  arm  inelv  mysterious 
in  these  pauses.  A  chapter  of  partieulnr 
interest  is  “On  the  Mat/’  in  which  the 
subtle  tii*  between  North  -  African  life 
and  its  Moslem  faith  an*  appreciatively 
delineated. 


Uncertain. — Uncle  Sol  thn*w  aside  the 
letter  he  was  reading  and  ut tend  an  ex¬ 
clamation  of  impatience. 

"  Doggone  !  "  he  criinl.  41  Why  can’t 
people  tw*  more  explicit? 

“  What's  the  matter »  pa?  "  asked  Aunt 
Sue. 

"This  letter  fnnn  home,"  Uncle  S-»l 
a  ns  wend,  41  says  father  fell  out  of  the  old 
apple-tree  and  bmke  a  limb.'4 — Youhyf 
town  TtUgranu  -  .  .  ,  ,  ~ 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


THE  FATHER  OF  THE  WORLD'S 
NAVIES 

THAT  a  genius  in  any  line  is  never  the 
private  property  of  any  one  nation 
but  is  claimed  by  the  world  as  a  whole  is 
emphasized  in  some  of  the  British  comment 
upon  the  death  of  Rear-Admiral  Alfred 
Thayer  Mahan,  who,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four,  passed  away  suddenly  in  Washington. 
December  1.  “The  greatest  among  naval 
historians"  and  "the  naval  philosopher" 
are  the  terms  which  the  l^ondon  /W 
employs  to  describe  this  American  citizen 
of  world-wide  reputation.  And  the  same 
paper  goes  even  further,  practically  calling 
him  the  Von  Moltke  of  the  British  Navy, 
in  saying  that  Great  Britain 

Owes  to  the  great  American  »  debt  which 
«-nn  never  be  repaid,  for  he  was  the  first 
elaborately  and  comprehensively  to  formu¬ 
late  the  philosophy  of  British  sea-power, 
and  from  time  to  time,  as  occasions  of 
difficulty  aroae,  he  puhlishrd  an  essay  or  an 
article  which  indiratid  the  right  course  for 
Great  Britain  to  follow. 

To  which  the  Dtndon  ChnimeU  add*: 

Admiral  Mahan’s  death  will  come  to  the 
British  people  with  a  sense  of  acute  p«-r- 
sonal  loss.  His  name  will  rank  with  those 
of  the  greater  naval  historians,  and  the 
influence  of  the  lessons  he  deduced  from 
naval  history  has  helped  to  shape  the  naval 
policy  of  not  a  few  Powers. 

This  ia  high  praise,  yet  it  needs  only  a 
glance  backward  a  wore  of  years  or  so 
to  find  Germany  making  fully  aa  eulogistic 
statement*,  and  indeed  acknowledging 
quite  as  readily  the  debt  that  the  German 
Navy  owe*  to  Admiral  Mahan's  t ••aching*. 
We  an1  told  by  the  New  York  Time*  that 
Malian's  first  hook  of  international  im¬ 
portance,  "The  Influence  of  Sea  Power 
upon  History,”  published  in  Boston  in 
lsiK),  is  "really  responsible  for  the  German 
Navy  aa  it  is  to-day."  As  soon  a*  the  book 
appeared. 

It  was  immediately  translated  into  tier- 
man.  Emperor  William  wa*  so  imprest 
with  the  book  that  he  ordered  a  copy 
plac'd  in  the  library  of  every  German  war¬ 
ship.  and  ordered  all  German  na\al  officer* 
to  read  and  study  it.  Emperor  William 
praised  it  as  the  greatest  modern  work  on 
naval  affairs,  ond  the  greatest  work  on  *ea- 
power.  This  book  taught  the  Germans  the 
importance  of  gaining  sqn-powi-r. 

That  such  recognition  of  the  attain¬ 
ments  of  Admiral  Muhan  was  not  unjusti¬ 
fied  is  clearly  seen  in  the  accounts  of  his 
career  that  have  been  published  since  his 
death.  Terming  him  "America's  foremost 
naval  strategist,"  The  Times  adds: 

Admiral  Mahan  was  as  familiar  with 
Europe,  her  history  and  armaments,  as  he 
was  with  American  history,  and  knew 
many  of  the  men  actively  identified  with 
the  war  in  high  places  in  England.  Ger¬ 
many.  and  France.  Some  of  his  intimate 
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Coffee  Percolators 


The  degree  of  enjoyment  which  you  get 
from  coflee  depends  as  much  upon  the  way 
it  is  made  as  upon  the  price  that  you  pay  lor 
the  codec. 

ManninR-Bowman  Percolators  make  per¬ 
fect  colfee.  Whether  heated  by  electricity, 
alcohol  or  on  the  kitchen  range  theprinciple  In 
all  Manning-Bowman  Percolators  is  the  same. 
*  Starting  with  cold  water,  they  will  make 

colfee  of  a  much  superior  flavor  and  as 
quickly  as  It  can  be  made  in  ordinary  perco¬ 
lators  starting  with  hot  water. 

Our  experience  of  over  fifty  years  results 
not  only  in  the  best  methods  of  construction, 
but  enables  us  to  produce  ware  that  is  un¬ 
excelled  in  beauty  of  design. 

This  experience  is  back  of  the  entire  line 
of  Manning- Bowman  Ware,  which  includes 
>  Chafing  Dishes,  lea  Ball  Tea  Pots,  F.gg 
Boilers,  Kettles,  Casseroles  and  a  complete 
line  of  utensils  for  use  with  electricity,  alco- 
'***  hnl  and  era*. 


f IliMtratrd  booklet  of  my  of 
theft  article#  tent  on  requcti 

Manning-Bowman  Ware  is  on  sale 
t  jewelry,  hardware,  housefumish- 
ig  and  department  stores. 

For  frtt  book  of  chafing-dish  recipes 
write  for  Catalosae  M-3.  Address 


MANNING,  BOWMAN  &  CO. 

Meriden,  Conn. 

Makers  of  Strkel  Plate.  Solid  Copper 
and  Aluminum  Ware 
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Rubbers  of  a  Ger\tlenr\&r\ 


Practical  foot  protection 
for  men  who  are  particular 
s  about  their  appearance. 


NOTE  1  HIS  —  >.•»  mi«  m 

!#<;•  h.  I  hK.STIi 


VERSTIC 


T 


R  A  DC 


MAR 


j  i  Insist  upon  the  genuine  Everstick  For  sale  by  discriminating  Dealers 
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futrMd  in  U.  3.  CahaJa  and  Gmi  Bruin, 
and  month  brnthlni- 
It  It  Don't  Rropt  the  NooUila  open  for 
normal  breathing  Mode  of  Rolled 
Bold.  8o  comfortable  that  the  wearer 
buncooiriouRof  Ita  pretence.  Sent 
tinder  plain  cover.  poat  paid.  $2  00. 
Book  W  ot  particulars  on  request. 

THOS.  B  MON  TON  CO..  IncoeaorXaN 
>701  Surli  Buildiat.  touH.ille.  Hr. 


Ideal  Christmas  Gift 

fu*t  the  thing  f>«r  Auto  and  Motor 
btui()«nrr*.  I  acful.  Beautiful. 
Inripenihe.  THr  sserlin*  P.«  k*  I 
BsU^ry  loirr  Tell*  the  Mrcngih 
»»f  l>ry  and  Storage  Baitnii1* 
Ifrlpa  to  locate  trouble.  Nick¬ 
eled.  Accurate;  Small;  Com¬ 
pact.  Guaranteed.  Sent  po%i 
paid  for  $J.M. 

Tka  Slrriaag  Haeefadenag  Ca. 
C1»T*laa4  Oato 


b 


Give  HIM  a 

SUMMIT 

Town  and  Country 
COAT 


Hell  appreciate  it  and  you  will  give  him  what  he* 
wants  most,  a  comfortable  outdoor  coat. 

It’s  the  ctHTtvf  garment  for  automnbilinK.  golfing,  tr.ijH 
shooting,  hunting,  in  Tail  tor  every  lorm  of  outdoor  life*. 

The  sleeves  are  made  of  leal  her  and  the  botly  has  leather 
lining  that  keep*  out  all  cold  anti  wind. 

I  he  patented  Knit-Nek  fits  *miglv  around  the  throat  — 
the  wristlets  keep  the  *ind  Irom  blowing  up  the  *lccvc* 
Summit  Town  and  C  ountry  Coat  am  tlla«trast**<i.  26  m  h*  •  long, 
IIOoo  ra.  h. 

stititimt  Knit  V**k  Vc«t.  21  In*  hr  •  long.  $7.00, 

Summit  Kttit»X«  k  Vr*l»  1  u»*  i*  $  long.  $.#..'4). 
buh  one  the  gift  lor  a  man.  C#ct  one  today  amt  you 
will  have  witriv  sol  vet)  the  t  hrist  mas  gift  problem. 
lllu\trtttrd  style  hook  sent  free  on  request. 


GlITERMAN  BROS.  Dvpi.  J. 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


friends  among  the  military  and  navai  men 
in  Kurope  had  lost  their  Uvea  in  the  war.  and 
this  shocked  him.  Some*  of  these  officers  be 
met  in  his  travels,  and  when  he  received 
honorary  degree**  at.  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
and  many  more  alien  he  went  to  The  Hagu>* 
in  1K3I9  as  American  naval  delegate  to  the 
First  lVa<*e  Conference. 

There  were  distinct  reasons  why  th«- 
American  (M-ople  congratulated  themnelvc 
upon  the  presence  of  Admiral  Mahan,  then 
Captain  Mahan,  in  the  First  Hague 
Confereriee.  He  was  not  only  a  naval 
strategist  and  scholar,  hut  was  even  then 
regarded  as  the  most  eminent  living  ev- 
perl  in  naval  strategy.  Then  he  ha*l 
always  consistently  advocat'd  strong  navie. 
and  preparedne*t  for  war,  with  special 
reference  to  naval  intliicm*e  in  making  for 
peace.  Added  to  his  equipment  as  s 
diplomatist  in  the  delicate  and  complex 
task  Iw-fort*  The  Hague  Conference  was  In- 
exjsTiciicc  as  a  public*  man  who  had  t*cen 
hailed  as  the  first  great  ejq>oni*nt  of  the 
philosophy  of  sea-power. 

Admiral  Mahan  has  himself  told  how  it 
eame  about  that  Ins  great  tinvul  history  w;e. 
written.  The  inspiration  came  through  » 
reading  of  the  historian  Mommsen.  lie 
was  suddenly  struck  with  a  realisation  of 
that  writer’s  failure  to  recognise  the  all- 
important  influence  of  "sea-power"  upon 
the  career  of  llannihal.  In  the  same  m«- 
ment  the  need  became  apparent  to  him 
of  an  exhaustive  definition  of  the  part  that 
this  arm  of  a  nation’s  lighting  strength 
must  play  in  all  international  history.  The 
outline  of  the  subsequent  analysis  of  naval 
strategy  and  strength  was  submit  t«*d  to 
Admiral  Luis*,  ami  was  discust  at  length  h\ 
the  two  men.  When  the  whole  work  cam* 
to  he  written  it  was  the  result  of  the  thought 
and  experience  of  a  lifetime  and  of  the-  nio.'t 
painstaking  method  and  analytical  criti¬ 
cism.  In  seeking  to  define  in  brief  what  h* 
felt  was  embrac'd  in  any  philosophy  of 
naval  strategy.  Admiral  Malian  coined  tie 
phrase  "sea-power,*’  which  has  been  sinci 
accepted  so  universally  in  common  speech 
that  its  origin  has  Inch  nearly  forgotten. 
Of  this  choice  of  terminology  the  Admiral 
has  writ  ten: 

Purists,  I  said  to  myself,  may  criticize 
me  for  marrying  a  Teutonic  word  to  one  nl 
laitin  origin,  hut  I  deliberately  discanh  I 
t  he  adjective, "  maritime "  b»*ing  too  smoot  h 
to  arrest  men’s  attention.  1  do  not  know 
how  far  this  is  usually  the  rase  with 
phras*-*  that,  obtain  currency.  My  im¬ 
pression  is  that  the  originator  is  himself 
generally  surprized  at  their  taking  hold. 

I  was  not  surpri/ad  in  that,  sense.  Tin' 
dTcct  produced  was  that  which  I  fully 
proposed,  but  I  was  surpriz'd  at  the  extent 
of  my  success.  “Sea-power,"  in  Kngli'-li 
at  least,  seems  to  have  come  to  stay,  in  tile 
sense  I  us<d  it.  The  "sea-powers"  were 
often  spoken  of  Is  fore,  but  in  an  entirely 
different  manner  not  to  express,  a*  I 
meant  to.  at  once  an  abstract  conception 
and  a  conc*rete  fac*t. 

Tho  a  man  gem  Tally  of  little  profit  to  the 
professional  interviewer,  and  much  too 
modest  to  jH-rtnit  himself  to  incur  often  th* 
publicity  of  a  radical  opinion  publi.ls 

Uiqiiized  by  Gooqie 
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eotppput.  vet  a.'  early  as  August  3,  while  the 
European  War  was  still  to  the  mass  of 
people  in  this  eountry  an  event  incredible. 
Admiral  Mahan  did  grant  one  interview, 
in  whioh  he  stated  plainly  his  view  of  the 
situation  in  Europe.  The  New  York  Sun 
quotes  from  his  remarks,  as  follows: 

The  aggressive  insolence  of  Austria’s 
ultimatum  to  Hervia,  taken  with  the  con- 
eession  by  the  latter  of  all  the  demands  ex- 
eept  those  too  humiliating  for  self-respect, 
indicates  that  the  real  cause  of  the  war  ia 
other  than  set  forth  by  the  ultimatum. 

Knowing  from  past  experience  how  the 
matter  must  la*  regarded  by*  Russia,  it  is 
incredible  that  Austria  would  have  ven¬ 
tured  on  the  ultimatum  unless  assured 
beforehand  of*  the  consent  of  Germany  to 
it.  The  inference  is  irresistible  that  the 
substance  of  the  ultimatum  was  the  pre¬ 
text  for  a  war  already  determined  on  as 
soon  as  plausible  occasion  offend. 

If  Germany  su<*cisds  in  downing  both 
France  and  Russia  she  gains  a  respite  by 
land  which  may  enable  her  to  build  up  her 
sea  force  equal  or  superior  to  that  of 
Great  Britain.  Germany’s  procedure  is  to 
overwhelm  at  once  by  concentrated  ptvpa- 
ration  and  impetuous  momentum.  If  ahe 
fail  in  thia  she  is  lea  able  to  sustain  pro¬ 
longed  aggression,  as  was  indicated  in  tho 
Franco- Prussian  War  during  and  after  the 
siege  of  Paris. 

Mentioning  thp  innate  modesty  of  the 
celebrated  Admiral.  Thr  Timra  says: 

Alt  ho  by  no  means  a  militarist,  in  the 
»-nw>  that  he  applauded  war  and  ita  pur- 
I loses  and  effects.  Admiral  Mahan  was  a 
lirai  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  preparing 
for  the  utmost  eventualities.  He  was  also 
modest.  It  has  been  told  of  him  that,  when 
he  wns  returning  from  Europe  to  take  his 
place  on  the  Hoard  of  Strategy,  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Spanish  War.  he  travehd  under 
an  assumed  name,  so  that  he  would  not  be 
interviewed  upon  his  arrival  in  New  York. 

lie  was  oti  the  pus.scnger-li*t  of  the 
Etruria  as  "A.  T.  Maitland,"  and  upon 
her  arrival  al  the  pier  in  New  York  the 
reporter*  spied  him  out.  Then*  was  an¬ 
other  captain  on  Istard  —Captain  Paget,  of 
the  British  Navy.  Him  they  interviewed, 
fulling  to  rapture  their  man.  Had  he  seen 
Captain  Mahan?  “Why,  yes;  1  met  him 
on  the  boat.  A  very  pleasant  man — Very. 
Traveling  incog.,  tho,  very  much  incog. 
Doesn’t  want  to  he  interviewed.  Said  hr 
wouldn't  he  interviewed  on  any  account. 
God  bless  my  soul,  perhaps  I  shouldn’t 
have  said  even  so  much!"  As  to  his  fame, 
he  once  wrote  in  a  letter  to  a  friend:  “It 
may  seem  odd  to  you.  but  1  do  not  to  this 
day  understand  my  success.  I  had  done 
what  I  intended  to  do.  I  recognize  that 
people  have  attributed  to  me  a  great  suc¬ 
cess.  and  have  given  me  abundant  recog- 
nition.  I  enjoy  it.  and  am  grateful:  but 
for  the  most  part  I  do  not  myself  appreciate 
the  work  up  to  the  measure  exprest  by 
others." 


**  Made  In  U.  S.  A." — Wo  excel  other 
countries  in  the  very  thing  for  which  they 
an-  noted.  Italy,  old  as  she  is.  can  boast 
of  but  one  Rome,  while  the  United  States 
has  fifteen.  Greece  can  show  on  her  map 
hut  one  Athens,  while  we  have  nineteen. — 
A’rtr  York  F.rrning  Foal. 


Gillette  ““  GTX$S?°' 


MOST  attractive  gift  for 
a  man!  New  Gillette 
44 Ari stocrat,”  cased  in 
French  Ivory,  right  in  line 
with  the  latest  ideas  in  men's 
toilet  articles.  In  appear¬ 
ance  and  service  the  quality 
gift ,  matching  handsomely  with 
the  glass,  enamel  and  white  tile 
of  modern  bathroom  fittings. 

Of  all  the  articles  for  men,  the 
Gillette  is  about  the  most  uni¬ 
versal.  Practical  for  every  man 
personally. 

To  the  man  who  already  owns 
one  Gillette— give  another  of  a 
different  style ,  a  Combination  or 
Travelers’  Set,  an  “Aristocrat” 
or  a  “Bulldog”  Gillette. 


To  the  young  man  —  take  this 
occasion  to  give  a  more  elaborate 
Gillette  Set  than  he  could  afford 
to  buy  for  himself. 

Look  at  the  Gillette  displays 
in  the  stores.  See  the  “Bulldog,” 
the  new  stocky -handled  Gillette 
—the  Razor  designed  for  the 
Chief  of  the  Company.  Dozens 
of  other  sets  in  Metal  and 
Leather  cases,  with  Silver  and 
Gold  Razors— a  variety  to  please 
every  taste  and  a  range  of  prices 
to  suit  your  purse. 

You  can  choose  a  Gillette  at 
anywhere  from  $5  to  550— and 
for  a  small  gift  at  SOc.  or  $ 1  there 
is  nothing  that  appeals  so  much 
to  the  Gillette  user  as  a  packet  of 
the  double-edged  Gillette  Blades. 


GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR  COMPANY.  BOSTON 


“The  lens  is  the  most  important 
part  of  your  glasses. 

And  yet  few  people  know  whether  they  ire  getting 
good  lenses  or  bid.  These  were  mide  by  the  American 
Optical  Compiny.  the  oldest  opdcil  manufacturers  in 
Americi  ind  the  largest  in  the  world.  If  you  always 
insist  upon  getting  American  Optical  Company  lenses 
you  will  be  sure  to  have  the  best  glasses  obtainable." 

Ask  your  oculist,  optometrist  or  optician — he  knows 

AMERICAN  OPTICAL  COMPANY 

Southbridgs  Massachusetts 

Isrftt  Mmmmfottwnn  of  IfiMtlti,  EjitUtm  oo4 
Lenses  la  the  U'urU. 
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How  expert  papermen 
test  Bond  Papers 

Convinced  as  you  may  be  «>f  the  importance  >4  using 
(Quality  bond  papers  for  your  correspondence  and  for 
your  office  stationery,  it  is  none  the  less  a  difficult 
task  at  times  to  tell  the  difference  between  two  makes 
of  bond  paper  and  to  decide  upon  the  grade  that  Itcst 
represents  you.  So  you  will  find  this  little  lxx>k 
For 


SrmJ  foe  tki» 
kelpf.i  Halt 

kook  m  letl- 

mg  piper 

il*»  free. 


— this  FREE  book  tells  how 

can  iu'tgr  tin?  quality  of  bo  ml  paper*.  They  are  not  tlrorrlicaJ  Xr+x*. 
_ul  "eeptrirutt"  ietgp — ho«r.l  on  the  prodtc«l  knowktifir  of  expert  papefmrn. 
An.l  you  will  fin. I  it  vnakr*  vrjur  paprr-baylfift  murh  caafcr  .»m!  much  «irw. 
Whir  for  it  -and  uu  tbr  irrirauf  tenia. 

With  the  book  wr  rnkw  »ami»lr*  of  Pawn*  Old  Ha«ni*l«o  Horn!.  Tbi«  in 
our  of  ttu*  o)  i  rtt abhdwM  brands  ol  tin-  l\*r*on»  Pap rr  t'orutwiny  wlw  have 
Iwn  niakwitf  f»nr  w.tUiqs  paprr*  tine*  iHjj- 

It  U  a  tiinb  *r*d«*.  fJatr  <m«-!i<tl  paper.  lvi«* «1  Ihr  quality  |MM>rra  that  haw 
Irtl  ihr  «va*t*  * -ink  l'.ir«u*i«  a*  "r.r  «4  fit*  ihn*r  !<-.*•!  mg  |id|«i  maker*  IB  111** 
cu  inirv  A «ul  >«m  »ull  »»  •«  •»»>!>  hod  u  i  J-  il  f«»r  i-i-m.il  u«r  a*  «*••»!  a*  lor  offior 
tljMiilW-rv.  |»nl  uhrn  \mi  ii|»|slv  1  hr  ill *| •» r.»tr«l  in  tl»U  lllllr  Uiuk.  you  aitl 

•Hi. i .  i«i,H*i  uhy  l*a» ^n*  Oil  ltim*l  l»^«  a  launin  »»ldr  wlr. 
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X  omn  In  lo  color • — wtock  ravel****  to  mai«li  ■ -»u  tc  had  fro«t  «nv  prtoirr 
IlftiOKmphrv. 

PARSONS  PAPER  COMPANY 

llolyokc  Mas*. 


Makers  »Uo  of  Panoiw 
Scotch  Linen  Ledger, 

Pnmona  Ddmduin  Ladner, 

Pnrnont  Mercantile  Bond. 

Parsons  Bond.  Pauoiu  London  Bond. 
Partoai  Linen.  Ptnoiu  Parchment  Bristol, 
Paper  t  that  ore  etamderj  in  iketr  ret  peri  ire  groJei 


Abotti 

Liit«rin«i  a 
toothbrush,  a 
ttlasa  of  isatcr 
land  a  Jrntif  ncc, 
"1  if  you  desire), 
arc  the  requi- 
aites  of  a  cor  ret*  t 
dental  toilet. 
Brush  the  teeth 
regularly  and 
rinse  them  with 
Listcrine,  the 
safe  antiseptic 
The  Listcrine 
permeates  the 
entire  mouth, 
teaches  parts  of 
the  teeth  that  the  brush 
cannot  touch  and  so  rnakca 
them  clean  and  aseptic. 

LISTERINE 


Uam  it  wry  day 


Uur  mi  o4  LJ«urf b.  b.4  U 
circular  wuyted  inmf  Uk  bouk. 


AW  fhmggittt  Sett 

UemopJ  I  he  G enmiern 

LAMHJKT  fHAKMkCAL  COUPAKT 
SC  Leak.  Ha. 


Madam,  Serve  Y ourself  by 
Giving  Him  This  for  Xmas 

Your  husband  will  l»v  tickled 
foolish  with  this  strikingly  novel 

Aladdin  Ash  Bowl 

because  it  will  rtvable  him 
at  once  to  pur  hi*  astir*  out 
•  if  -ight,  iv  roran  in  action, 
nut* t  tip  over,  and  has  an 
ingrni<His  lighter  that  hums 
H\e  hours  %vi?h  one  filling. 
And  in  giving  him  this, 
it  \n  •  i I  l>c  one  for  him  a  d 
two  fur  y  m,  be  mi  c  the 
ALADDIN  k.l  at  nm-e 

_ 

and  *talc  totocen,  and  does 
away  v% it li  all  riik  of  tire  and  burnt  table  covers. 
The  regniar  price  «d  the  ALADDIN  it  $$,  but 
t •  *  tntr«»'h  ce  it  among  tl  c  i  H  initial  people  who 
read  Literary  Digest,  it  will  l»c  sent 
By  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  for  $3  During  the 
Neat  10  Day*.  (Without  Lighter,  $2.50) 
Rerneml^er  thi*  offer  will  ap|»rar  only  in  this 
week**  I  terary  Digest,  and  i«  good  only  for 
period  named.  Your  money  back  at  once  if  you 
ay  so.  Ple.r  e  specify  whether  you  want  bronze- 
copper,  vcfdr -antique, old-bra*«,  brass,  or  nickel. 

Teluric,  Sualrh  A  Co  .  116  East  28tk  Sl.  New  York 

(Suite  407) 


Dane1  a  Leather  Key-Purse 

Wi.i  Year  Nj»«  Sx*mp*4  u  UU 

25c 


Hr  voi 

foil  >a!4 


racist  an- 
Ur  Ton -Kails 


Sjvi—  t hr  rliit hid—  i«i |  pfWffll •  I  hr  Wr  y* 
lrt.ru  r  V I .» ■  I r  •tri.n*  1  lO-'f 

unli  nirtrl  Si  r  ring. 

Writ*  lor  lllNatr*l»4  Catoloc**  «»f 
Doo4alaatSrr  p«4i  aoSaevalUaB 

lilUI  l)  1M1,  it.  ,  N!  j.ka  ki  V*  Uri 


t;  KH  M  AN  Y'S  WOR LD-W ARN INCi 

(Conltnued  front  poor  1170  . 

"\NV  t'uit  enlaiyi1  nur  |K.litii*al  power  by 
joining  to  Oemiany  those  middle  European 
States  which  arc  at  present  independent, 
by  forming  a  central  European  union, 
which  should  !»■  concluded  not  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  defense,  but  which  should 
have  the  purpose  of  defense  and  offense, 
for  promoting  the  interests  of  all  its 
members.  This  object  can.  in  all  pndwi- 
hility,  Ik*  realire<l  only  after  a  victorious 
war  which  establishes  for  all  time  con¬ 
fidence  in  Germany's  power,  and  makes 
it  impossible  for  Germany’s  enemies  to 
oppose  our  aims  by  force. 

*■  It  can  really  not  reasonably  Ik* expect <*d 
that  Germany,  with  her  65,000.000  in- 
habitunts  ami  her  world-wide  trade,  should 
allow  herself  to  he  treated  on  a  footing’  of 
equality  with  France  with  her  40.000.000 
inhabitant*.  It  can  really  not  b«*  ex- 
p.s'tcd  that  Germany  should  allow  4.5.- 
ODO.tMN)  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
(Celtic  Scotchmen.  Welshmen,  and  Irish¬ 
men  side  hv  side  with  Germanic  English¬ 
men)  to  act  as  arbiters  to  the  States  of  the 
Old  World,  and  to  exercise  ail  absolute 
supremacy  on  the  sea.  It  can  really  not 
he  expected  that  Germany,  with  her  con¬ 
stantly  growing  population,  should  re¬ 
nounce  her  claims  to  become  a  gnat 
Colonial  Power  ami  to  acquire  territories 
suitable  for  a  settlement,  while  States 
with  a  decreasing  or  an  insufficient  |>opuhi- 
l  ion.  such  as  Framw  atid  England,  share 
the  possession  of  the  Old  World  with 
Russia,  which  in  the  main  is  an  Asiatic 
I  tower. 

“It  became  England’s  task  to  spread 
European  civilization  over  the  other 
continents.  That  country  accomplished  a 
truly  world-historic  mission  on  the  one 
hand,  by  founding  new  and  essentially 
Germanic  States  in  North  America,  by 
subjecting  India  and  Australia  to  European 
influence,  and  by  effecting  settlement*  on 
the  coasts  of  East  Asia;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  by  creating  the  framework  of  the 
modern  Stale,  by  organizing  the  world’s 
commerce,  und  by  giving  an  enormous 
impetus  to  the  manufacturing  industries. 
By  this  activity  England  has  created 
civilizing  factors  which  promise  to  Ik*  of 
permanent  value.  At  the  pre  *»nt  moment 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  England  has 
arrived  at  the  zenith  of  her  greatness.  It 
is  certain  that  she  makes  colossal  exertions 
to  maintain  her  predominance,  and  even 
to  increase  it.  ami  she  will  obviously  not 
allow  herself  to  Ik*  deprived  of  her  grvnt 
position  without  a  struggle. 

“History  teaches  us  that  tin*  great 
civilized  nations  have  always  gradually 
declined  when  they  had  fulfilled  their 
civilizing  mission,  when  they  hud  reached 
their  zenith.  This  is  a  law  of  nature,  and 
then*  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  that 
law  will  Im*  invalid  in  the  future. 

“The  white  population  of  the  entire 
British  Empire,  with  its  colossal  territories, 
is  smaller  than  that  of  the  comparatively 
small  German  Empire.  It  is  worth  noting 
t but  in  the  year  1911  alone  200,000  English 
people  emigrated  on  balance  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  For  1912  the  number 
of  emigrants  will  probably  Ik*  higher.  At 
the  same  time,  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  in  Great  Britain  is  declining,  and 
the  female  imputation  exceeds  by  1.400.- 
UOO  the  male.  In  view  of  the—*  circum¬ 
stances,  it.  is  clear  that  the  number  of 
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British  pstipk*  (Knu  not  Mufflra*  to  pHipl^  and 
exploit  thi-  enormous  British  poM^ionn. 

"Thu*  tin*  Kiiglisb  an*  virtually  <«om- 
1**1  l*<d  to  employ  furriiDcr*. 

*i*niinn  huninr**  men  are  generally  con- 
^ilifrd  to  Is*  more  reliable  and  painstaking 
than  Englishmen,  and  German  t«*«*hnieal 
anrkem  of  every  kind  are  by  many  more 
highly  eateemed  than  their  British  eom- 
p  titors.  Kven  in  Manehe*tor,  one  of  the 
most  ini|Mirtant  writer*  uf  British  in- 
•I’istry.  many  German*  art  as  teehnieal 
munagsf*.  and  many  Kngli*h  lueini-M 
firms  an*  diwted  by  German*.  We  Ger- 
n 1 1* ns  have  no  reason  to  tlmnk  Kiiglnml  f«»r 
>«ing  allownl  to  trade  in  her  colonies. 

•  hi  the  contrary,  tin*  EnglNIi  an*  indebted 
to  us.  for  without  uh  German*  they  would 
not  U*  abb*  to  uiamtain  tlieir  enormous 
•Nimmeree. 

"The  ntelit  |M»Iitiral  and  emviiHiiie 
pmgWKii  Germany  ha*  rniHtl  Knirland 
t  i  l>eoo me  our  must  determined  enemy,  for 

•  It**  has  begun  to  fear  that  she  w  ill  lose  her 
naval  auprernaov  and  her  prednniinaiiee  in 
foreign  trade.  Knirland  o|»|hi*«  i  Uermany 
a>  an  enemy  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  and 
prevent*  her  cviloniul  expansion,  wltieh  for 
Germany  ih  a  question  of  life  or  death. 

"When  Knirland  d«*eided  to  ally  herself 
a ith  Kussia  and  France,  she  did  not  only 

•  outrider  the  n<His*jty  of  keeping  down 
Germany  and  preventing  her  further 
|Hilitieal  development,  but  hud  also  to  eon* 
Nider  means  for  destroy inir  the  German 
deet.  We  rail  not  deeeive  ourselves  oil 
this  |s>int.  The  ultimate  eonsiderat ion  of 
British  poliey  has, sim-et lie  mighty  develop 
nient  of  the  United  States,  been  the  ques- 
lion  of  Anglo-American  n*lations.  Knirland 

in  the  l'nit<*d  States  her  only  real 
rival  for  the  domination  of  the  world.  As 
the  danger  of  an  Auglo-Anieriean  war  in 
immeasurably  great,  she  tu*ek*  to  In*  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  great  Kepublie 
as  long  as  possible.  The  difference*  lie- 
Iwisti  the  two  countries  an*  so  great  that 
Kngland  must  constantly  calculate  with 
the  itossibility  of  an  A nglo- American  war. 
The  relations  of  Kngland  and  America 
toward  Canada,  and  the  problem  of  the 
Panama  (’anal,  furnish  sufficient  in  flam¬ 
mable  matter:  they  may  lead  to  the  most 
serious  diffenTui*  between  them.  In  case 
of  an  Anglo-American  war,  Kngland  would 
naturally  desire  not  to  have  a  powerful 
lh*et.  such  a*  the  German  fleet,  in  her 
rear,  for  it  would  tie  the  Knglish  Navy  to 
Kngland**  shores.  Tben*fore  the  German 
Heel  must  be  destroyed— that  is  the  Alpha 
arid  the  Oimga  of  British  policy;  that  is 
rlie  neec*«ary  and  logical  consequence  of 
the  Triple  Entente;  that  is  the  thread 
ubieh  lead*  u*  through  the  labyrinth  of 
Knglish  diplomatic  actions  and  relations. 
It  would  Is*  folly  if  we  allowed  ourselves  to 
In*  deceived  on  this  point.  Tin*  maint<« 
nance  of  Knglish  naval  supremacy,  at  leant 
in  the  Old  World,  is.  in  Kngland**  view, 
indeed  possible  only  if  the  German  fleet  is 
destroyed.  Germans  must  calculate  with 
the  fact  that  Kngland  strives  to  destroy 
their  fleet. 

"  We  must  try  to  make  the  hut  of  things 
a*  they  are.  The  tension  In-tween  Kngland 
and  Germany  will  remain  either  until  their 
differences  are  decided  by  war.  or  until 
one  of  the  two  States  voluntarily  aliandona 
its  policy  and  pretensions.  As  such  an 
abandonment  to  the  claim*  and  pretensions 
of  Kngland  would  mean  for  Germany  a 
complete  sacrifice  of  her  political  and 
national  future,  we  must  make  up  our 


The  Howard  Watch 


YOU  who  have  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  choosing  the 
gift  of  all  gifts  for  the  Bov 
—  let  it  lie  a  I  toward. 

If  you  are  a  Howard 
owner,  you  know  what  it 
means  to  a  young  man  to 
get  a  Howard. 

The  pleasure  he  takes  in  it  cues 
deeper  than  the  mere  pleasure  of 

possession. 

The  young  man  who  is  alert, 
on  tiptoe  with  the  instinct  for  put¬ 
ting  the  thing  across,  finds  inspira¬ 
tion  in  the  companionship  of  a 
Howard. 


The  Howard  Watch  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  success — carried  by  a 
long  line  of  famous  men,  industrial 
experts,  professional  men,  and 
leaders  of  the  business  and  com¬ 
mercial  world. 

The  very  time  standards  are  at  bottom 
lltnvarj  time  —  for  it  was  Edward 
Howard  who  invented  l he  Modern 
Watch,  and  put  a  higher  meaning  into 
punctuality  and  precision. 

Gift,  investment,  possession — a 
Howard  Watch  is  always  worth  what 
you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  watch  is  fixed  at 
the  factory  and  a  printed  ticket  attached 

from  the  17-jewel  {double  niter)  in  a 
Crescent  Extra  or  Boss  Extra  gold-filled 
case  at  £40,  to  the  21- jewel  in  18K  gold 
case  at  #170 — and  the  Edwasd  Howard 
model  at  51 50. 


Not  every  lewder  can  sell  you  a  HOWARD  Watch.  Find  the  HOWARD 
K  wrier  in  your  town  and  talk  to  him.  He  is  a  good  man  to  know. 

Admiral  Si^abee  has  written  a  little  hook.  "The  Log  of  the  HOWARD 
WATCH/- giving  the  record  of  his  own  HOWARD  in  theU.S.  Nsvy.  You’ll 
enjoy  it.  Drop  us  a  post  card.  Dept.  O,  and  well  send  you  a  copy. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS 

BOSTON.  MASS. 


A  NY  man  who  smokes  will  welcome  a  pound  o 
1  1  areytoo  in  the  handsome  Aluminum  humidor 

Ta#@yton 

London  SmoKlnA 

Mixture 

•4  There's  something  ub#u 
it  you'll like'' 

At  most  Dealers  — 
and  Clubs 
Tobacco  Sample  on 
Request 

Oaelb.,  J2.00.  Jib.,  SOc.  Falk  Tobacco  Co.,  S6  W.  4Stb  St. ,  New  Yori 
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Give  These 

Delightfully  Different  Chocolates 

Lend  distinction  to  your  chocolate  gifti  thb 
year  by  giving  Ambrosia  ChocoUte  TUio  the 

rntirrly  different 


confection  that 


Ambrosia  Chocolate  Tixies 


nd  Albert 


Amir—.  CUcaLu  Co.. 3)14  niih  St..  M.lwaakt*.  W. 


Holiday  rhetf  is  one  complete  efthoet  plmty 
Ruts.  Num  ere  *o  hive  ••  paper  *hdl  pecan*  |iwR 
In  the  Gull  Ccw«t  country*  they  eve  large.  l*u»* 
•klmml  ami  ol  fine  flavor 
We  h«vr|fo«R  pec an •  nearly  thirty  vrora  Several 
fleet  kuula  writ  introduced  by  *»•  In  oaf  thoi**aodo 
of  arm*  of  grove*  we  produce  nute  of  •urpamiog 
quality, 

j  pound  package*  of  our  fancy  pecan*  prepaid  to 
your  add raa*.  9j  to;  i>  pound  tmekage*.  I>  oo;  money 

refunded  If  not  *aU*fmu*y.  UrU.r  si  mmem  terikr1ai«M. 


GRIFF1NG  BROTHERS,  JadMBifla,  FU. 


VIRGINIA  APPLES 

From  Alfemarle  Virginia,  b»*me  rd  the  famine  AIL#- 

marie  1  ‘ipi on.  J  'ru«4  are  f  •*  pouita  ra»t  cf  the  M  i**i  vui  ju. 

Albaaor  la  fgfnt.  per  kosfcel  kai.  espree*  nrepaid  •  •  14. 90 
or  Wiae**p>.  per  barrel,  freigkl prepaid.  tMi 

Rrmtl  fy  an'ororirr  os  thstk. 

Rtf  events  ■  O  9  M  rt«  ta»bi»r  f.r%l  Sol  I  bmnk  VU'km  *»4.  ▼  *- 

Addre.e  CASTLE  ROCK  ORCHARDS 

W.  A.  Curt#.  Owner 


Forest  Home  Sausage 


104  L  Cary  Street 


tomi  knipyed  *•* 

iu  II.  *1  ••* 

r*r«*l  IU«** 


Fancy  Paper  Shell  Pecans 

From  PECORA  ORCHARDS,  Orean  Sprint*. 
— _  Mi«*  .  (tom  highly  cultivated  r<«>t 


r».  th^relufe  »r*  nut»i*iuu«. 
bW  and  hnalthful.  In  thi 
tlful  junior  bocH.  one  a 


mind  to  contemplate  tho  possibility  that 
either  England  tenders  (Jermany  her  hand 
in  order  to  arrive  at  an  understanding 
with  us,  or  that  she  Forres  us  tea  defend  our 
justified  national  claims  by  force  of  arms. 

‘‘We  ran  enlarge  our  colonial  possessions 
and  acquire  a  sufficiency  of  colonies  tit  for 
the  settlement  of  white  men.  Much  may 
be  done  by  peaceful  means.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  clear  that  England  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  oppose  all  colonial  acqui-itions 
of  Germany  which  will  really  increase  our 
power,  and  that  she  will,  with  all  the  means 
ut  her  disposal,  endeavor  to  prevent  us 
acquiring  coaling  stations  and  naval  bases 
abroad.  Colonies  fit  for  the  settlement  of 
white  men  will  in  any  ease  not  be  obtain¬ 
able  without  war  with  other  States. 

“Wherever  we  look,  everywhere  the 
road  leading  to  the  accomplishment  of  our 
purposes  by  peaceful  means  is  blocked. 
Everywhere  we  art*  placed  before  the 
choice  either  of  abandoning  our  aim.  or  of 
fighting  for  the  accomplishment  of  our 
purpose.  An  understanding  with  En¬ 
gland  would,  of  course,  promote  our  aims 
and  would  diminish  the  necessity  of  war. 
However,  such  an  understanding  can  not. 
as  has  been  shown,  Ik*  reckoned  with. 
England's  hostility  to  Germany  is  founded 
u|m»ii  the  political  system  of  tliat  country, 
and  we  only  do  harm  to  our  most  important 
interests  if  we  strive  to  bring  about  an 
understanding. 

"Exactly  as  Bismarck  dearly  roeognizHi 
in  his  time  that  the  healthy  development  of 
Prussia  and  Germany  was  possible  only 
after  a  final  settlement  la-tween  these  two 
countries,  every  unprejudiced  man  must 
have  arrived  at  the  conviction  to-day  that 
Germany's  further  development  as  a 
world  Power  is  possible  only  after  a  final 
settlement  with  England.  Exactly  as  a 
cordial  alliance  between  Germany  and 
Austria  was  only  possible  after  Austria's 
defeat  in  lHtifi,  we  shall  arrive  at  an  under¬ 
standing  with  England,  which  is  desirable 
from  every  point  of  view,  only  after  we  have 
crossed  swords  with  that  country.  As 
long  as  Germany  does  not  consider  this 
necessity  as  a  leading  factor  in  its  foreign 
jwilicy,  we  shall  1m*  condemned  to  failure  in 
all  important  matters  of  foreign  policy.” 

Why  He  Spoke. — "  Say,  look  here, 
you’re  the  fellow  who  took  my  overcoat 
from  the  club  the  other  day  1  " 

*'  All  a  mistake,  of  course.  But  I  left 
n  much  better  one.” 

”  I  know  you  did.  It  was  too  small.” — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

C  ause  of  the  Chill. — "  But,  Captain 
Hawley,"  said  the  handsome  Miss  Piute 
eoquettishly,  “  will  you  love  me  when  I 
grow  old  and  ugly?  " 

“  My  dear  Miss  Piute,”  answered  the 
Captain  gallantly,  *'  you  may  grow  older, 
but  you  will  never  grow  uglier.” 

And  he  wondered  why  their  friendship 
ceased  so  suddenly. — Philadelphia  Record. 

Terse. — Theodore  Dreiser,  the  novelist, 
was  talking  of  criticism. 

'•  1  like  pointed  criticism."  he  said. 
"  criticism  such  as  1  heard  in  the  lobby  of  a 
theater  the  other  night  at  the  end  of  the 
play.  * 

”  The  critic  was  an  old  gentleman.  His 
criticism,  which  was  for  his  wife’s  ears 
alone,  consist**!  of  these  words: 

"  *  Well,  you  would  come!’” — Kansas 
f'ify  Timm. 


For  Christmas  <Sn“°* 

you  want  something  Burpn«ingty  unique.  Nothin* 
could  t»e  more  pleasing  than  the  cluiUwot.  Turret  nut 
lint  Nature  can  prruluce  —  the  Hr*  P»M**r  M**T1 
IVxan.  Nu  gift  like  thin  ha*  ever  boon  given  or  t  - 
crivrd.  So  thin  shelled  that  It  I*  easy  to  break  » »  * 
•tirtl  with  one  hand  without  u«m|  a  nut  cracker . 

Thu  cut.  which  la  onl» 

t  v<>- third  a  the-  ***** 
of  the  iveracr 

Heia  Pecan, 

•how*  Iww  ■* -nel¬ 
ly  the  a  hell  «• 
Mt»h  n  by  hand- 
Rvery  shell  |uaf- 
an  .red  full  of  meat 
—tto  mpi>  •bell* . 

“The  Finest  Pecans 

f  to* tad,*'  an  .  have  eaten  Hr—  Pa  -  I 

>hell  I'ecun*.  Vo  i  mill  mv  tlir  umc;  hrri*u«r  •*  •  •  •• 
h  pnfor  in  fla' 

the  moat  drlirinti*  sud  rum(  nutnikou*  l'r«an  grown 
-«  nut  of  peculiar  r «.  clime* and  un  uriM—ed  qua  Hi  > 
Send  me  1 2  ••  today  and  I  will  tend  you  prrfnaiit 
a  hat  -.'f  boioi  ipcf4iliHl  I* 

tucked  and  n-  itl  ti  ■wtlhaaitli 
l'  ia  i it. bon  that  It  make  an  Ibli.iq],. arable  Xnuu  riU 
To  •  rnve  to  >«m  the  quality  of  y<  nr  gift  befarv  >  nu 
it  ikr  it,  I  Milllm  lode  my  Jtc  t n-ting  *rt  of  *t«  H«  — 
Pecans  In  dir  ,irul  quality  like  ih—  In  the  JJ-oa-  l»»* 
EAT  SIX  AT  MY  RISK 

'•ft  Mat  Idlod.  by  returning 

s  i  <nmcf  N •«  within  ten  day*  after  ve  mailed  It.  A«  I 
promptly  there  i*  but  4  limited  quantity  ol  tl»u 

grade  nut*. 

ELAM  G.  HESS  JS^S“r? 

Rtjtvt*,*  Keyibme  Xaison+I  flrafr,  Aianhtsm,  /'*. 


He^>3 
Paper-Shell 
PECANS 


i 


FOOD  PRODUCTS 
MAIL  ORDER  SERVICE 


Products  are  offered  by  the 
grower  and  shipped  by  mail 
or  express  direct  to  your  door. 
I ndividuals  in  greatly  increas¬ 
ing  numbers  are  buying  their 
supplies  direct  from  farm  and 
orchard.  Retail  dealers  are 
buying  in  quantity  to  supply 
their  own  customers.  Par- 
titular  families  will  find  ad¬ 
vertised  in  The  Digest  just 
the  quality  food  specialties 
which  will  please. 

Retail  dealers  among  our 
readers  are  recommended  to 
correspond  with  growers. 
Buying  supplies  from  the 
same  producer,  they  can  as¬ 
sure  their  customers  of  uni¬ 
form  quality. 


Delicious  Pecan  Nuts 


*hi|>  direct  to  o« 
mi  run*  In  ten,  15  and 
2t»  lb.  cartons  ut  2f<  pn 
pound,  rxprr**  prepaid  e.»*t 
of  Mi— «»iirt  River.  AUoMlId  Hickory  Null,  Val¬ 
our*  and  Shell  Barka.  Order  Ten  Pound  Trial 
Carton  today,  li.M. 

Southern  Indian*  Pecan  Co. 


SPICE  OF  FIFE 
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College  Wisdom.  “  Wh»t  are  tliu  IxhmIb 
itf  matrimony?  ” 

”  Baby  ribboiw  !  ”—  Cornell  \Vi,i.,w. 

Naturally. — “  I >o  you  know  when*  littlu 
i'o.vs  Co  who  don’t  go  to  Sutiday-fvliiMtl?  " 

“  Vck.  ma’am;  dey  go  Hulun’.” — Michi¬ 
gan  Gargoyle. 


StUl  Doubtful.  Bamhkcl  Yoitii  I 
want  a  pnwnt  f«ir  a  young  lady.” 
Kalkmwoman  ■**  Sist.-r  or  linru^V?  ” 
Bamheul  Yot'TH  -"Well — er — sin-  hasn’t 
said  which  she  would  l«e  yet.” — Judy*. 


Hard  Timett.  "  Just  tir»-«l  of  him.  eh?  ” 
a.ske<l  the  lawyer.  The  actress  noildiil. 

"  Well.  1  wouldn’t  adv  ise  you  to  sue  at 
this  time.  The  war  is  crowding  every¬ 
thing  else  off  the  front  pages.” — PhUa- 
ihlphia  Public  l^dyt-r. 


Higher  Economy. — “  But  vour  flan*-*  has 
su«-h  a  small  salary,  how  are  you  going  to 

live?  ” 

"  Oh,  we’re  going  t<»  economize.  We're 
going  to  do  without  such  a  lot  of  things 
that  Jack  needs.”— Brooklyn  Citizen. 


Her  Choice.— Tiir.  Mibtre.hm  “  I  shall 
take  one  of  the  children  to  church  with  me 
this  morning.  Mary." 

The  General — "  Yes'm ;  which?” 

The  Mistresh— "  Oh,  whichever  a  ill  go 
Is’-st  with  my  new  mauve  dross." — London 
Sketch. 


Not  Hia  Profession.  -Tiie  (’op — "  The 
driver  of  a  hearse  asked  me  just  now  which 
was  the  way  to  the  cemetery,  and  I  told 

him.” 

The  Captain—"  Don't  do  it  again. 
You're  being  paid  as  a  policeman,  not  as  a 
funeral  director." — Brooklyn  Citizen. 


Bomb-proof.—1 Testy  Old  Woman— 
”  There  now  !  I  guess  you  won’t  go  around 
poking  your  mate  into  other  people's  busi¬ 
ness  after  the  raking  I  just  gave  you.” 

Reporter — “  Well,  don’t  get  proud 
aisiut  it.  madam;  you  didn't  hurt  my 
fi-eling*  much.  I've  been  insulted  by 
•  xpert  a.” — Life. 


Interested.  — Gossip-  That  was  Tom 
Jenkins,  th’  rich  old  bachelor  up  on  th' 
w»-st  lull.  They  tell  me  he's  goiu’  to  build 
a  new  house.” 

Milliner  (aged  fifty) — "  Is  hr?  ” 

(•ossip  —  ”  Yus.  He  has  asked  fer 
pro  |  sisals.” 

Milliner  Wh-what’s  his  address?” 
—  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Not  Treatinit. — Jock  MacTnvish  and  two 
Knglish  friends  went  out  on  the  loeli  on  a 
i-hing-trip,  and  it  was  ugreed  that  the  lir-t 
nan  to  eat  eh  a  lish  should  later  stand  treat 
.1  the  inn.  A*  MacTnvish  was  known  to  !*• 
he  best  tishemian  thereabouts.  hi-  friends 
■  H»k  considerable  delight  in  assuring  him 
•hat  he  had  as  good  as  lost  already. 

An’. d’ye  ken.”  said  Jock,  in  shaking  of 
it  afterward.  "  baith  o’  them  had  a  guid 
bite,  an'  wis  -«e  mean  th«w  wadna'  j>u’ 
in.” 

”  Then  you  lost ?  ”  asked  tin-  listener. 

"  Oh.  no.  I  didna*  pit  miy  I  mil  on  my 
book.” — Argonaut. 


or’*  “Stahot”  Water  Bottle 
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library  ol  Natural  History 


an  teed.  Our  price*  are lomr  than  other*. 

Write  for  Souvenir  bookmark  and  C  atalog  *  bowing 

Krr movable  cum  binding  door*.  absence  of  dufraur- 
Iron  Inand*,  and  the  hand*oa»e  Sanitary.  MiMftoa. 
CokmiaL  and  Standard  draign*. 

The  (ilia  Fariiture  Co,,  ftrpl  Cr*a4  Rapid*.  Mb 


NATIONAL  FIRE  •  PROOFING  •  COMPANY 

Established  1889  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Officen  in  At!  Principal  Citie» 


Write  for  List  of  Inventions 
Wanted.  $1,000,000  in 
pcizea  offered  for  invention!. 
Our  four  books  sent  free.  Patents  secured  or  fee  returned. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  C0.f  759  Ninth.  W.ibinCto«,,  D.C. 


SECTIONAL 

BOOKCASES 


arc  made  for  little  libraries  that  arc  bound 
to  grow.  You  will  find  them  adapted  to 
the  books  you  have  and  are  getting  this 
season,  and  you  will  be  just  as  delighted 
with  their  usefulness,  fitness,  beauty,  good 
quality,  and  economy  when  you  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  book*  in  your  own  collection. 

You  can  m  art  wit  h  on**  -ectirm  and 
add  a«  needed.  We  have  acrncirt 
everywhere.  Gunn  quality  in  guar 
On  r  price*  are  lower  than  ot  her*. 


A  Happy  Home  is  one  Undisturbed 
by  fire  or  any  fear  of  fire 
— the  Natco  Home 

No  matter  how  perfect  your  home,  your  enjoyment  of  it 
can  never  be  complete,  if  threatened  by  the  thought  that 
some  time  fire  may  take  it  from  you  and  all  that  it  contains. 

When  you  build  of  Natco  Hollow  Tile,  you  build  not 
only  a  home  but  a  future  free  from  the  dread  of  fire 
disaster.  \  ou  exempt  your  home  from  deterioration, 
your  income  from  repair  expenses.  Natco  Hollow 
Tile’s  endurance  defies  both  time  and  the  elements,  and 
because  of  it  your  home  is  warmer  in  winter,  cooler  in 
summer,  dry  every  day  of  the  year. 

Large  or  small,  expensive  or  inexpensive,  your  home 
can  have  Natco  construction — and  you,  a  feeling  of 
security  too  valuable  to  be  over-estimated  or  overlooked. 


Writ*  Today  Department  V . 


More  information  will  be  found  in  the  new  32 -page 
Handbook.  "Fireproof  Houses  of  Natco  Hollow  Tile," 
containing  illustrations  of  typical  NAT  CO  residences  and 
an  invaluable  guide  to  the  prospective  builder.  Mailed 
to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  10c  (in  tumps  of  coin). 
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Railway  Equipment 
Obligations 

Wc  have  recently  completed 
for  distribution  the  third  annual 
edition  of  our  booklet  on  “Rail¬ 
way  Equipment  Obligations.” 

This  booklet  describes  the 
equipment  issues  of  the  principal 
railroads,  with  information  re¬ 
vised  to  November  30,  1914. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send 
you  a  copy  upon  request. 

Adi  for  Booklet  R-440 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

140  Broadway 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $30,000,000 


Over 
1000  Styles 

Prices 


M»4  wm  ai  IM  1  atuvn  pm 
i>YAL  CHAfR  CO.,  ftwrb. 
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LIMITED  STOCK  EXCHANGE  BUSINESS 
RESUMED 

RAD  IN' O  in  bonds  was  formally  n*- 
Bumed  on  the  New  York  Stork  Exchange 
on  November  28.  Certain  restrictions  wen1, 
however,  imposed.  All  sales  must  be  for 
cash,  that  is.  for  immediate  delivery  and 
immediate  payment,  or  at  least  on  the 
next  or  the  succeeding  day.  Another  r*- 
strirtion  is  that  prices  below  those  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  Committee  of  Five  shall  not 
be  permitted,  the  understanding  being  that 
this  Committee  will  designate  as  minimum 
prices  those  which  prevailed  at  the  close  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  on  July  30.  In  Wall 
Street  as  a  whole  an  underlying  feeling  of 
cheerfulness  prevail**!  at  this  resumption  of 
business  in  bunds.  The  financial  editor  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Pout  said: 

“There  was  perhaps  some  diminution  in 
enthusiasm,  due  to  the  negative  character 
of  results  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  this 
led  to  the  overlooking  of  the  fact  that  pre¬ 
dictions  of  a  distinctly  unfavorable  out¬ 
come  had  not  materialized,  and  to  the 
emphasizing  of  the  fact  that  the  market 
is  still  necessarily  on  an  extremely  artificial 
basis.  Then*  is  no  doubt  that  if  large 
selling  orders  were  actually  overhanging, 
they  would  hardly  lie  prest  when  the 
margin  between  the  prices  of  the  day  and 
the  permitted  minimum  is  as  narrow  as  it 
is.  This  is  a  negative  argument,  however, 
whereas  the  fact  that  I >onds  were  bought  by 
some  investors,  in  a  total  volume  nearly  up 
to  that  of  an  ordinary  dull  day  on  the 
Stork  Exchange,  is  a  positive  argument, 
as  far  as  it  goes.  It  must  always  Ik-  kept 
in  view  that  the  men*  familiarizing  of  tno 
public  mind  with  a  given  level  of  values, 
reasonably  sustained,  is  a  matter  of  much 
importance. 

"The  fact  of  chief  importance,  in  this 
experimental  resuinntion  of  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  business,  is  that  so  definite  a  step 
has  been  taken  toward  n*storation  of 
normal  conditions.  So  long  as  the  Stock 
Exchange  kept  its  doors  absolutely  dosed, 
any  kind  of  conjecture  as  to  what  would 
happen  on  its  reopening  was  bound  to  get 
a  nearing.  It  is  the  unknown  that  is 
always  dreaded  most.  There  will  neees- 
snrily  be  more  or  less  eventual  dislocation 
of  values,  in  the  adapting  of  prices  for 
stocks  uud  bonds  to  the  new  economic 
conditions  created  by  the  war.  Hut  it  is 
reasonably  certain,  in  the  light  of  all  cx- 
perienee,  that  the  process  wig  be  much  loss 
violent  and  disturbing  than  a  good  part 
of  the  community  had  imagined  while  the 
Stock  Exchange  was  shut  down.  If  this 
is  »o.  the  sooner  the  investment  market  is 
allow**!  deliberately  to  adjust  itself  to  its 
actual  surroundings,  the  better  for  all 
concerned." 

Offices  in  Wall  Street  were  declar**d  by 
tin-  Boston  .V ncs  Bureau  to  be  "taking  on 
more  of  their  old  air": 

"Attendance  in  customers’  room*  was 
nt  once  increasing,  and  office  facilities  were 
being  gradually  restored.  News  service, 
tickers,  and  telephones,  which  had  Ims-ii  1 
cut  out  to  r**duc**  cx(ien.M*s.  were  lieing  re- 
plae.d  nnd  commission  house*,  confident 
that  return  of  normal  conditions  was  not 
far  away,  were  preparing  to  do  business. 
With  a  resumption  of  stock  dealings, 
which  it  was  thought  would  occur  within  a 
few  w**-ks  at  the  lui**st,  many  clerks  who 
were  discharged  or  put  on  half  pay  and 
given  indefinite  vacations  two  months  ago  I 


Were  to  he  reinstated.  This  no  douht 
means  that  Wall  Street  would  begin  tb 
new  year  under  normal  conditions.” 

THE  REOPENING  OF  THE  EXCHANGE 
FOR  TRADING  IN  STOCKS 

The  successful  reopening  on  November 
2S  of  the  Stoek  Exchange  for  the  sal«-  nf 
Kinds  under  certain  restrictions,  including 
immediate  payments  in  cash,  led  to  a 
general  belief  in  financial  circles  that  th* 
Exchange  before  the  end  of  this  month 
would  Ik*  reopened  for  transactions  iii 
stocks.  All  through  tints*  many  week* 
that  the  Exchange  has  been  closed  sal**.-  of 
stocks  have  taken  place  through  what  i» 
known  as  the  Stm-k  Exchange  Clearing 
House.  While  transaction*  by  this  method 
have  In-en  comparatively  few,  they  ha\ • 
shown  such  gains  in  many  leading  stock.-, 
amounting  from  one  to  fifteen  points,  that 
a  reo|M*ning  of  th*-  Exchange  for  the  old- 
lime  character  of  business  was  lielieved 
to  Ik*  practicable.  There  no  longer  existed 
serious  fears  of  any  avalanche  of  selling 
by  holders  of  stocks.  It  was  believed 
that  any  further  delay  in  reopening  th*- 
Exchange  would  be  due  to  the  conservatism 
of  certain  im-n  who  have  had  the  situation 
directly  in  charge.  Other  men  of  in¬ 
fluence  have  become  convinced  that  it 
would  In*  tie*  si  less  longer  to  preserv¬ 
e-listing  conditions.  So  long  as  prices  ar. 
held  from  d«*clining  below  the  minimum  of 
July  30,  these  men  believe  that  o[w*d 
trading  is  desirable. 

On  the  day  following  the  resumption  of 
Stock  Exchange  business  in  bonds  there 
was  new  activity  in  sales  of  listed  stocks 
through  the  Clearing  House  of  the  Stock 
Exchange.  Already  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  list  of  stocks  that  had  been  dealt 
in  above  minimum  prices,  but  five  other 
issues  were  added  in  a  single  day,  bringing 
the  total  list  up  to  8(5.  as  compared  with  trfi 
the  week  before.  While  no  official  list  *rf 
such  stocks  have  been  made  public  by  tie- 
Clearing  House,  inquiru-s  among  broker- 
have  ltd  to  the  compilation  of  a  list  which 
is  accepted  as  substantially  mi-urate.  Thi- 
compilation  shows  not  only  the  minimum 
price-*  of  July  30,  hut  th*-  prices  which  |>n*- 
vailed  on  November  30,  and  the  change-, 
if  any,  from  that  minimum,  as  follow-*: 
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How  Many  Hides  Has  a  Cow? 

Sole  leather  is  not  adapted  to  soft,  tufted  uphulstcry  of  automobiles  and  furniture. 

Hides  must  be  split  into  thin  sheets  to  produce  upholstery  leather. 

What  happens  to  the  lower,  fleshy,  l' rain  less  portion?  It  is  s;  lit  in  two  and  each  sheet  is  coated,  em¬ 
bossed,  and  sold  as  “genuine  leather."  W  hat  you  have  believed  was  leather  is,  on  practically  all  low 
and  medium  priced  autos,  furniture  and  buggies,  nothing  but  "coated  splits."  That  is  why  so  much 
"leather"  upholstering  cracks,  rots  and  peels  so  quickly. 

MOTOR  QUALITY 
For  Automobiles 

CRAFTSMAN  QUALITY 
For  Furniture 

Is  Guaranteed  Superior  to  Coated  Splits 

It  it  intrntled  for  upholttcry  receiving  hard  usage.  It  For  two  years  several  leading  makers  of  automobiles 
averages  twice  the  tensile  strength  of  routed  splits,  i»  water-  have  been  upholstering  their  cars  w  ith  it,  and  are  entirely 
proof,  and  perfectly  parallels  the  appearance  and  “feel"*  of  satisfied.  Manv  other  makers  await  public  knowledge  and 
the  best  quality  of  grain  leather.  consent  to  discard  crated  splits  for  superior  Fabrikoid. 

Get  acquainted.  Small  Samp  It  Frtt .  lutr^t  Sample  ( ISxJS  mikes)  50c 

DU  PONT  FABRIKOID  COMPANY,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Canadian  Branch,  Toronto,  Ontario  JSt 

CRAFTSMAN  QUALITY  FAHKIKOIP  nn  SaVln  John  Wanamakrr.  Philadelphia;  McCre-r\  &  Co..  Pittsburg ; 
f.  &  H  Phillip*.  Pittsburg;  John  Sbiliito  i-u  ,  Cincinnati:  Stub- Harr  FuUrr  Co..  St  l.uui*;  I tu  l*ont  FabvikoM  Co., 

fai  Hroadway,  New  \  oriL 
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THE  NATURE  OF  THE  COMING 
I-K<  tSPERITY 

Kn»m  many  quarter*  indications  have 
been  discovered  by  7'A r  Journal  of  Com - 
mrrrt  that  “what  is  railed  prosperity  ih 
rnpidly  returning  to  the  business  world." 
the  rhirf  causes  for  the  change  being 
j m ,li t  i. *h  and  a  sus|*ension  of  foreign  inm- 
petition.  The  real  influences  in  the  im¬ 
provement  an'  the  resumption  of  trade 
with  Europe,  due  to  the  needs  of  Europe 
fur  our  Hupplie*.  and  our  own  ability,  ow  inn 
to  (rreat  crops,  to  meet  the  European 
demand.  These  an-  potent  far  tors,  and  no 
reason  is  discoverable  yet  why  they  should 
not  bring  ahout  “an  immediate  return  of 
better  business  in  trading  conditions.” 

Hut  the  writer  inquire*  how  fur  these 
conditions  “really  stand  for  prosperity  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word."  Undoubtedly 
there  has  boon  a  marked  rise  in  the  price 
of  many  staphs*,  and  (Tenoral  **onditions 
probably  will  continue  to  make  for  higher 
prices.  hut  while  this  will  lx*  advantageous 
to  many  producers,  it  will  lx-  equally  or 
more  disadvantag.sius  to  those  who  con¬ 
sume  the  (roods.  No  fallacy  has  been 
I  letter  exploited  than  the  one  which  rests 
on  an  assumption  that  a  rise  in  prices  is 
beneficial  to  the  masses.  A  rise  in  prices 
that  is  certain  to  come  as  a  consequence 
of  the  Kurofx-an  War  is  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  money,  that  is,  in  the  interest  cost  of 
Retting  it  and  using  it.  The  writer  says 
further  on  this  and  other  points  effecting 
the  outlook  for  more  prosperous  times: 

“I>et  it  be  remembered  that  the  in¬ 
dust  nal  investments  with  which  business 
is  now  being  done  and  protits  made — the 
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THINK  it  over  in  Comfy  felt 

dipper*.  Let  the  thick  cushion 
soles  rest  your  tired  feet  and  protect 
them  from  cold  floors.  Suggest 
COMFYS  to  someone  who  wants 
to  know  your  Xmas  wishes.  Our 
catalogue  No.  62-B  illustrates  the 
COMFY  styles  and  gives  prices.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  sell  COMFYS, 
order  direct. 

Dealer.  tkould  tend  lew  catalog  M  to  learn 
why  COMFYS  tppeil  to  ttroogly  to  men. 

Look  for  (hit  trade  ma^; 

DANIEL  GREEN  FELT  '/(nutV/ 

SHOE  COMPANY  '  'Or,r  1 >/ 

75  Lncaln  Str«t.  Botton.  M.».  €=£=•> 
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Purity,  Quality,  Flavor 

BAKER’S 

COCOA 


Possesses  All  Three 

fnjl  It  is  absolutely 
jSi  pure,  it  is  of  high 
quality,  and  its 
flavor  is  deli¬ 
cious. 

Guard  against  imita¬ 
tions.  The  genuine 
has  the  trade-marl [  on 
the  package  and  is 

mmuc  nwi/e  only  by 


l  K 


K»gtit«r9^ 

U .  a.  hi  uft 


Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Established  1780  Dorcheater.  Maas. 


Throw  Aw&y 

Yovr  WornTTrea 

For  a rot  three  yrtrt  Kufoprmo  mi>toii»ta 
h«v«  brrn  gri‘in«liN»m  KUO'tO  1S.O*'  mile* 
out  o(  » lia-ir  tirr«  bv  "lull  wllai"  t Iveta  with 
StrrlSt  hIiJimJ  T remit. 

lartfht  m«  m h O'  American  motorist « 
tbrlf  nimpif  and  are  eatlei 
IW.  to  $*•*■  t  year  in  tire  eiproa*. 

Wt  Ship  On  Approval 

I  •  »it ,  fteepay  tbotipivMiod  allow  you 

!(•  If  tor  judge. 

Do#  a  hie  1  read#  double  the  life  of  your 
tire*  and  are  told  under  a  alined  guaran¬ 
tee  for  mile •  without  puncture. 

Applied  in  >ouf  own  garage  lo  jo  nun u tea. 

Special  Discount  new  territory  on  first 

fthlfiment  direct  from  factory.  Apoaial 
will  get  full  Information  aiul  aarnple  within 
a  week.  State  »ia*  of  tires. 

Don’t  wait  write  today.  Addre-w  nearest  factory  oAce 
THl  COLOR  A  IK)  T1RL  At  UA1HLK  CO. 
hi  t  «nl  tutliiwlUwcw  lit.  lltetna»g.Dww.M. 


PIANO - LAMP 


feajg ;  _V| 

f 

mm 

- J 

EmcraJite' 


be  u»c«l  on  or¬ 
dinary  piano 
and  also  on 
player  piano. 
Adjustable  to 
any  angle. 
Protects  the 
c  y  c  t  and 
throws  the 
light  direct  I  v 
no  the  tuu%kc 
mil 

ho  and  help  the 


d  to  thruw  s  H>»od  of  rich 
ts  It  n  wanted. 

md<fl  iplrndid  wkft% 
can  supply  you. 
it  Thirty  different  rtyki 


H.  C  wr ADDIN  *  CO..  M  W.rrr.  Si. .  Hr-  T.fk 


KIND  TO  YOUR  EYES 


buildings.  machinery.  equipment,  railways, 
and  other  necessary  means  of  production 
are  the  result  of  past  laltor  and  have  been 
financed  on  the  tvnsi*  of  past  conditions  in 
the  world  of  eapital  and  hanking.  When 
they  require  replacement,  as  they  speedily 
ami  continuously  will,  they  can  he  so  n*- 
ploccd  only  on  the  new  basis  of  cost.  That 
tins  higher  cost  \a ill  greatly  cut  into  the 
profits  arising  from  higher  prices  can  not  lie 
questioned,  and  to  that  extent  the  ad¬ 
vantage  supposedly  derived  from  the  great 
ccouomic  transformation  to  follow’  the  war 
will  disap|>ear.  It  may  perhaps  Im*  en¬ 
tirely  neutralized  thereby. 

•’In  the  same  class  of  business  factors 
must  likewise  In*  placed  the  withdrawal 
of  capital  from  the  United  States  inevi¬ 
tably  to  follow  the  destruction  of  tixt 
machinery  of  production  in  Europe*.  Such 
withdrawals  art*  absolutely  inevitable,  and 
will  be  effected  by  sales  of  foreign-held 
securities,  the  results  being  taken  in  money 
or  commodities,  and  in  either  case  con¬ 
stituting  a  net  reduction  in  the  available 
means  of  production  in  the  United  States. 
If  to  these  disturbing  influence*  lie  added 
the  readjustments  of  the  laltor-supply 
likely,  if  not  certain,  to  follow  the  war.  ami 
the  fact  that  access  to  accustomed  sources 
iff  Kuni|)ean  supplies  of  ginnis  will  lie  mwlc- 
rially  lessened,  with  the  corresponding 
risiuction  of  consuming  and  purchasing 

(Niwer,  a  r^sum^  of  some  of  the  larger 
actors  to  be  considered  in  estimating  the 
prolmblc  business  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  has  bccu  furnished. 

••The  conclusion  must  In*  accepted  that 
the  advantage  xui>|Mjsedly  accruing  from 
the  war  to  this  ami  to  other  countries  now 
at  peace  an*  largely  illusory  ami  temporary. 
Whatever  they  may  be.  they  will  show 
themselves  early  in  the  shape  of  orders  for 
goods,  resulting  demand  for  labor,  higher 
prices  and  oorrcapondingly  high  returns  to 
owners  of  existing  capital.  The  long- 
range  results,  tending  to  offset  these  and  to 
go  far  beyond  them,  in  upsetting  existing 
conditions,  changing  the  drift  of  present 
capital  relationships,  altering  the  buying 
power  of  the  community,  and  generally  pro¬ 
ducing  readjustments  of  a  dtr|)-M  at(d  and 
fiir-reaehing  economic  nature  will  In*  slower 
but  the  more  powerful  in  their  edicts. 

“The  war  may  result  in  temporarily 
transferring. to  the  United  States  a  larger 
proportionate  title  to  the  fluid  wealth  of 
the  world  indt'ed,  will  probably  do  so. 
This  will  1m*  of  no  advantage  if  it  results  in 
reducing  the  power  of  other  countries  to 
buy  American  products  either  now  or  in  the 
future  or  to  supply  American  consumers 
with  the  gi mmIs  they  want  to  buy  with  the 
profits  they  have  technically  aucctssled  in 
making  through  the  business  activity  in¬ 
duced  by  war.  The  whole  situation  in¬ 
volves  an  issue  far  larger  than  improve¬ 
ment  in  trade  for  a  period  of  a  few  weeks  or 
months.  It  emphasizes  from  every  angle 
of  the  analysis  the  fact  that  war.  with  its 
destruction  of  human  life  and  material 
capita),  can  never  Im»  of  genuine  advantage 
to  any  nation,  class,  or  industrial  group. 
This  has  Im'cu  universal  human  ex|ierieiiec 
in  the  |»a*1 ;  it  w  ill  In*  equally  undeniable 
experience  m  the  future.” 


A  Courteous  Apology. — An  interest**! 
visitor  who  was  making  a  call  in  the  tene¬ 
ment  district,  rising,  said: 

“  Well,  my  good  woman,  I  must  go  now. 
l<  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you?  ” 

**  No,  thank  ye.  mem/*  replied  the  stil>- 
mergisl  one.  "  Ye  must n*t  mind  it  if  I 
don't  return  the  call,  will  ye?  I  haven't 
any  time  to  go  slum  min'  ineself." 

A  ryntsiHit. 

Amfru’i  KivnMtf 

sell  |M»|  \  N  II  VIII;  Are  vj 
Rwuiniinl  at  ihr  I  radrr  fur  lie  Puili%  anti 

Vf *Ou  tnal  rropvnka  la  every  pari  of  ih*  World 


Are  Your 
Carbon  Copies 
Permanent?  a| 


Write  fw 
Your  Fre< 
Sampli 
Sbee 


a  a 


OBnnrlsH  I 

^v.iiiiii^iniirnLi.iiiiiiiiwiiiuiifjiiiiiiiLiiuiiiiiiiLiiiiitBiiUHUUBOiinnjiM^ 

S  7  Urrr  U  r»«»  firm  which  eo  near  If***  W  the  sale*  v  I 
I  cl  1  .r  l  utlntkiiaurtue  t^per.  U  lira  the  cost  U<  M  I 
I  »-  .  U  It  in  nl  tut  fp  |»ruftt  by  Un  pattifary  S 

I  Uil  -b*J  rrliabic  icior.l*  lufai*iiec|  )v*i  !>y 

i 

I  CARBON  PAPER 

I  Ifil  VnvtJa  k  tticoc.lw  eretretUl  tf  lorelltlm^.  TWr 
I  Srvrr  l*.lr,  sinui!rebi*rruti,  1hry'ra»»»Mn>so4  tletf  B 
I  Urf-v't*  utlra  Kxtd  to  tell  tram  Ilia  original  lOol  U.r- 

B  t-*»  Wfiria  foplx  aa  ba  &u3r  Iruni  one  ibctl  ul  fl 

B  W  iinku^r.  20  da  l<  us.jc  at  cu«  atnUof. 

i  F.  S.  WLBSTER  CO..  JJ4  C..«i.u  Si.,  fUri...  Mm*. 

New  V  rk  Oi^ifo  PlilUflatghlA  Pl'itUtffli 
J'kfr  Star  /framl  Typewriter  JMIImi 

Clark  Heaters 

for  WINTER  DRIVINC 


I  Hiring  culdest  weather  a  Clark  Heater  will 
alway*  keep  you  warm  and  coty.  It  luppbea 
the  beat  without  flame,  imoka  or  mall.  W  r 
make  twenty  ^t  >  le*  of  tln-M?  heaten-  from  90c 
to  $10.  Moft  tA  them  have  attractive  cane. 

with  a%b*r*tcjsi  lining.  They  fit  In  at  the 
M  In  any  vrbn  le,  **cupy  little  apace  and  are 
jimt  the  thing  f«»r  real  comfort,  i  chi  cannot 
bend  or  break  them— they  taut  forever, 

W«  guarantee  that  yon  will  be  well  utiified  or 
ruur  money  will  be  refunded.  Aik  ronniNiIrr 
for  a  (  LA UK  H RATES. 

Writ!  for  tumrUu  frtr  laioW — a  foMat 
wtU  U.  I  Iky  mot  WWiTM  NOWt 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 
M  No.  U  Salle  SL,  Chicago.  Illinois 


AMU1CAN  WKJT1RG MACHINE  CO.,  lac..  )4$  Breedwey.lf  T 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


RANIK1I.PH  Ac  CO..  Nimi  Atiufftt)* 
71.  Siilitnliua.  D.  C. 


HeatingTroubles 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  U \K 

IS  THE  KAHT 

November  2.V — Peimermil  report  *  that  larK** 
bo<li»***  of  Kun'iari  troop*  an-  making  a 
entry  into  Hungary  across  the 
Carpathians,  rapturing  several  groups 
of  tne  enemy  in  the  mountain  pasx-s. 

Berlin  announces  officially  that  (ii-ncral 
von  Mackcnsen  has  taken  40,000  unin¬ 
jured  prisoners  as  a  result  of  the  lighting 
about  Lodz  and  Lowicz. 

November  26. — The  M**ond  Battle  of  the 
Vistula  renters  in  the  region  south  of  the 
Bsura  and  east  of  tin-  Wart  hi*.  It  is 
divided  into  three  fairly  distinct  en- 
g3m»-ments,  one  about  Zgierz.  one  south 
of  Hlowno  on  the  Mroga  Itiver,  and  one 
further  to  the  south,  which  involves  the 
<  ierman  right  wing  and  (ierman  m-u- 
forcements  from  Wielun. 

November  27. — It  is  reported  that  the 
Russians  have  wparnted  the  Austrian 
ami  Herman  forces  in  south  Poland, 
leaving  the  Austrians  to  hold  Bochina 
and  Krakow  without  Mupjxirt.  Petro- 
gnuJ  announce  a  severe  attack  on  the 
Austrians  at  the  Halm  River  near 
Bochnia. 

November  29. — Petrognul  n-|x»rts  the  Aus¬ 
trians  as  leaving  hastily  tin*  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  Bukovina,  the  «*xtr**nw  eastern 
pruvinee  of  Austria.  Russians  oerupy 
( 'zernowilz.  its  capital.  Austrian  troo|>s 
storm  and  take  Suvotor,  Hervia,  !**- 
tween  Valj**vo  and  Cacak,  overcoming 
an  obstinate  defense,  Vienna  announesu. 

November  30. — A  Russian  surprize  attack 
on  the  (ierman  fortifications  east  of 
Darkehmen.  in  East  Prussia,  is  n*nort<*d 
to  have  failed  with  heavy  Russian  losses. 
Petrognul  report*  the  fighting  aliout 
Lo<lz  as  still  indecisive,  with  slight  Rus¬ 
sian  a<l vantage  in  the  north.  Then* 
an*  indications  of  a  strong  Herman  con¬ 
es*  nt  rat  ion  alxmt  Kalis/,  tending  to  <!•*- 
wend  upon  the  Wart  he  near  Sieradz. 

Austria  n*js»rts  that  the  Russian  Army  of 
invasion  crossing  the  Carpathian*  is  in 
jmrt  surrounded  at  the  battle  of  Ho¬ 
rn  »nna.  in  Hungary,  near  I'ngvar,  and 
defeated. 

In  an  official  Russian  statement  it  is 
claimed  that  during  the  first  half  of 
November  oO.OUO  Austro-Hungarians 
were  taken  prisoners,  with  600 officers. 

IN  THE  WEST 

November  29. — Little  change  marks  the 
western  campaign,  tho  France  report* 
the  repulse  of  the  combined  attacks  of 
three  ngiments  of  Hermans  who  at¬ 
tempt  again  to  drive  through  north  of 
Arras. 

December  I. — France  reports  slight  sue- 
ecess**  south  of  Bixsehoote  and  in  the 
neighliorhood  of  Bcthuno. 

D«**eniber  2.— Activity  nil  along  the  battle 
line  in  France  and  Belgium  indicates  an 
apparent  attempt  on  tin*  Allies'  part  to 
test  the  Herman  front  for  weakness  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  possible  sending  of  n- 
enforcements  to  the  Fast.  Only  slight 
results  have  lxs*n  gained  near  Craonne 
and  in  the  neigh borhood  of  Thann,  on 
the  Alsatian  border.  In  the  Argonne 
and  west  of  Dixmudc,  Allii*d  attacks 
have  revealed  a  strengthening  of  the 
Herman  line. 

GENERAL  WAR  NEWS 

November  26. — The  British  predread- 
nought  Bulwark  is  destroyed  by  an  ex¬ 
plosion  while  at  anchor  in  the  Thames 
River,  off  Sbeemesa  Dockyard.  Fight 
hundred  lives  art*  lost. 

November  30. — Report*  from  Montevideo 


Honesty  is  the  fire  insurance  policy 

- FIRE - 

insurance  means  more  than  honest  intentions. 

Six  out  of  every  seven  fire  insurance  companies 
organized  in  this  country  have  failed  or  aban¬ 
doned  the  business.  To  live  and  furnish  real 
indemnity  a  company  must  have  resources  to 
back  up  its  honest  intentions. 


The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  has  •  lived 
through  every  great  disaster  that  has  visited  this 
country  in  the  past  104  years.  It  has  met  its  obligations 
cheerfully  and  faithfully.  It  does  the  largest  fire  insur¬ 
ance  business  in  America. 


The  Hartford  Agent  in  your  town  is  a  good  man  to 
know.  He  can  be  relied  upon  to  secure  for  you 
the  manifest  protection  of  the  policies  of  the  / 


Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

Nobody  wants  a  fire. 

We  have  a  booklet 
that  tells  how  to  pre¬ 
vent  it.  Send  for  a  free 
copy.  Use  the  coupon. 


/  The 

/  Hartford 
Fire 


# 

/ 


Insurance  Co* 

Hartford,  Corn*. 

f  Gentlemen: — 
f  Send  me  "Fire  Imsmr - 
/  ance  and  Fin  Preven- 
f  flea,”  yaur  booklet  suggest- 
/  i*t  0/  preventing  fins. 

Name 


Address 
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Any  father  who  ha*  any  sente  of  pity,  indeed  any  sense  of  duty, 
will  get  a  Savage  10  shut  Automatic  thU  morning;  get  his  family 
and  hilmelf  accustomed  to  shooting  it  in  a  vacant  lot  this  afternoon 

and  forever  banish  burg»*i  feax  and  gun  fear  from  his  home. 

But  don’t  buy  a  fi  or  8  shot  automatic  w  hen  you  can  get  the  10  shot 
Savage  at  the  same  price.  Don’t  buy  a  hard-to-aim  automatic  when 
>ou  can  get  the  Savage  which  “aims  easy  as  pointing  your  finger" 
at  the  same  price.  And  be  sure  to  get  a  Savage  because  it  is  the  only 
automatic  that  tells  by  a  touch  or  a  look  whether  loaded  or  empty. 
Therefore  harmless  as  an  old  cat  around  the  house. 

Send  for  free  booklet. 

SAVAGE  ARMS  CO.#  3212  SAVAGE  AVE.,  UTICA.  N.  Y. 


THE 


A 

Savage 
This  .zz  Tubular 
Repeater  has  all  the 
original  Savage  fea¬ 
tures  ■ —  hatnmcrlcM 
trombone  action, 
solid  breech,  solid 
top,  side  ejection, 
etc.  Price  jl  1  2.00. 
Send  lor  circular. 


SAVAGE.  AUTOMATIC 


If  the 


A  ims Easy  As 
Pointing 
Voir*  Finger 


Burglar 
Came  To-night 


T"\EAD  of  night.  Dark  solitude. 

Yowl  of  dogs;  creak  of  doors;  crack  of 
doors;  fear  “  haunts  the  curtained  sleeper.” 

Your  children  slumber  peacefully — with  their  beauti¬ 
ful  innocent  faces.  Mother  is  alone  in  the  big  house. 

What’s  that?  A  noise  down  stairs.  She  raises  on  bet 
elbow ;  listens  in  tenor.  It's  no  false  alarm  this  time — 
the  long-dreaded  burglar  has  come. 

What  can  she  do?  Nothing!  Absolutely  nothing.  She 
and  those  little  children  arc  helpless — at  the  mercy  of  a  hardened, 
black -hearted  criminal. 
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Every  Day — 1,400  Quarts 
Of  Holstein  Cows,  Milk 


ar*-  delivered  tolhr  Natiufud  llomr  for  I)lai*bl*fl  \  nluni--t 
Nil* tier*  jt  SrfUtrllr.  (  a.  I  he  Wi-om-m  School  lof  i».* 
I;.  d  at  hiin  .in.Wi*,,  provide-*  do  other  UiOk  but  ihaii  r  *i 
N«*Mrin  ii»w«  for  ii-  innuio.  1  l>e  \Vr*tl»oro  In^n'  M 
pii.J  at  \V*-*iU»kk  ,  pr«n|iK*e«  l.wio  nuuitrul  Hol-tox* 

milk  |ir|  »1av  in  lt«  •  »*.*«•  ilalr ir»  t '.»f  t  h«*  U*’  •  *!  it* 

1d  tl»r  U.. idrr.jr t  S  ImhJ  lor  Krrl4r»mi»l«i  ChiWff*  -• 
|*urM.i.  «  olo..  Hol-i.-ifi  Milk  In  the  only  kmd  thistaa  u-il 
Hi**  rity  II.M.|.iial  .i«i* I  the  tartar  for  Pfkratib'w*  C  MJilfru  «ft 
Wilke-  baric,  J'a..  are  both  •upplwd  with  Hol«t«io  mil*  - « 

du-is  rly. 

1  hr  W  ilkrr  Gordon  Milk  L«bc*r.4to»irw  are  recrjcmr^*  r 
the  i  nrU  u  a  I  i.roh  mn  *•  l  hr  Ir.uJ.n*  -mififlrom  who  n  lo 
*•*.  ure  rrii^t.le  iti.lk  lui  the a  icmilH* ImhDi  of  Inbnb  ft01' 
in*,  .ill' I-  1  Itey  iifr  fDllul**  fwof  r  he  value  of  II- 

II. ilk  lilt  itlf  «nln  411*1  *  loMlrll. 

I  la*  fri  in-t.il  in  <<^mt h*d  of  a  •preial  valor  In  HoU*h«i 
oia*  m. Ik  ■  .u  tie*  H*»»p  cunvinclivt  IIK*— ajc.  Uvr»ia-  c 
thi*  milk  ot  Ibrn-Miik-Nlid  while  cowa. 

Nml  lor  out  b«»ik. ’*  I  tie  Scory  ol  HoUtein  Milk,  lot 
fun  tier  intortna'iuta. 


THE 

HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 

OF  AMERICA 
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TOPICS  -  OF  -  THE  -  DAY 


OUR  GOVERNMENT'S  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


A  PACIFIST  HYSTKKIA  ami  a  militarist  hysteria,  as 
on#*  editor  ri'niarks.  have  l***n  i^nknl  in  this  «*ountry 
by  the  shadow  of  tin*  Kun»|«un  War.  ami  it  is  nut 
surprizing  if  lx>th  mukr  themselves  heard  in  the Kniwiii^  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  state  of  our  national  def«*n*e*.  Hut  neither  extreme 
to  find  a  voice  iu  President  W  ilson's  words  to  Congress 
•  in  this  Kuhjn't,  nor  in  the  -I  might  forward  tho  somewhat  con¬ 
flicting  testimony  and  opinion*  laid  Is* fore  the  public  last  week 
by  such  authonti#*s  as  Secretary  of  War  flarrism,  S#«cretary  of 
the  Navy  Daniels,  Uenemls  Onzier  ami  Scott,  Hear- Admirals 
Fletcher  and  Badger.  ex-l*re*i#leiit  Taft,  and  S#*nvtary  #>f  State 
Bryan.  Some  idea  of  how  the  m  wspiijsTs  an-  lining  up  on  tli#* 
question  may  l>eguth«'nsl  from  article*  m  our  issues  of  December 
*p  and  Deeemla-r  12.  In  the  latt#*r  was  mentioned  the  uew 
Nat i< mill  Security  league,  whieli  would  rouse  the  country  t#> 
ail  intelligent  interest  in  national  defense.  Since  then  another 
•  iti/.eus'  organizatiim,  the  National  Antiarmament  Asaoeimtion. 
has  sprung  into  lieiug  with  the  pur)Mise  of  op|M»sing  “the  ex¬ 
ploitation  at  this  time  of  the  so-called  military  un preparedness 
of  th#*  l/nited  States  and  th#'  comparison  of  our  national  defense* 
and  military  and  naval  establishments  with  those  of  European 
nations.” 

“We  have  not  lieeti  negligent  of  national  defense.”  nor  “un¬ 
mindful  of  the  great  responsibility  noting  upon  us.”  declares  the 
Pfeiddent  in  his  address  to  Congress  at  the  o|#eniug  of  the  short 
ssiiion.  While  mlmitting  that  we  an*  not  ready  upon  brief 
notice  to  put  in  the  Held  a  nation  of  men  trained  to  arms,  he  says 
that  we  have  always  found  means  to  defend  ourselves  and  “shall 
Hud  them  whenever  it  is  nmiwary,**  but  “we  shall  not  turn 
America  into  a  military  camp.”  We  have  always  regarded  a 
|K>werful  navy,  In*  reminds  us,  as  “our  natural  and  proper  means 
of  defense,”  and  this  he  would  supplement,  not  by  a  great  stand¬ 
ing  army,  but  by  “a  citizenry  trained  and  accustomed  to  arms.” 
lie  *****  no” reason  to  fear  that  from  any  quarterour  independent** 
or  the  integrity  of  our  territory  is  threatened/'  and  thi«rpfon< 
warn*  us  against  letting  imaginary  dangers  move  us  to  any 
■•ourae  that  will  impair  our  national  reputation  as  “champions 
of  (ewT  and  concord,”  e*|weially  when  “it  is  our  dearest  present 
hope  that  this  chamct#T  and  reputation  may  presently,  in 
(tod's  providence,  bring  ua  .  .  .  the  opportunity  to  counsel 
and  obtain  peace  in  th#*  w'orld.”  Hut  to  form  an  ad#*quate 
idea  of  the  President's  position  in  this  matter  we  must  turn  to 
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more  extensive  quotation*  from  his  nmssage-  a  message  com¬ 
mended  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post  for  “laving  the  cold 
hand  of  reason”  on  the  fevered  brow  of  the  alarmist,  and  de¬ 
plored  bv  Representative  (lardner  as  voicing  it  “lullaby  policy” 
calculated  to  soothe  tho  count rj*  into  a  false  sense  of  security: 

”It  is  said  in  flume  quarters  that  we  are  not  prepared  for  war. 
What  is  meant  by  being  prepared?  Is  it  m#*ant  that  we  are  not 
ready  upon  bri#*f  notie#*  to  put  a  nation  in  the  Held,  a  nation  of 
men  traiind  to  arms?  Of  course*  we  are  not  ready  to  do  that; 
and  we  shall  never  Is*  in  time  of  peace  mi  long  as  we  retain  our 
present  |»oli1iral  principles  and  institutions.  .  .  .  We  shall  not 
turn  America  into  a  military  camp.  We  will  not  ask  our  young 
men  to  spend  the  lies!  years  of  their  lives  making  soldiers  of 
themselves.  There  is  another  sort  of  energy  in  us.  It  will 
know  how  to  declare  itself  and  make  itsHf  effective  should  oc¬ 
casion  arise.  And  especially  when  half  the  world  is  on  tire  we 
shall  Is*  careful  to  make  our  mural  insurance  against  the  spread 
of  th#*  1*011  tlagrat ion  very  deHnite  and  certain  and  adequate 
iudexd.” 

He  admit*,  however,  that  there  is  one  constructive  reform 
desirable  for  the  increase  of  our  security,  and  h#*  outlines  a  plan 
for  “a  citizenry  trained  to  arms.”  which  the  Boston  Transcript 
calls  “a  modification  of  the  Swiss  system  of  military  training.” 
This,  exclaims  th#*  New  York  iilohc,  in  approving  tones,  would 
mean  a  truly  democratic  army.  But  th#*  New  York  Tribune 
objects  that  it  would  provide  only  a  third  line  of  defense,  whereas 
w  hat  tin*  country  wants  to  know  is  whether  the  first  and  second 
line,  the  Navy  and  the  regular  Army,  are  efficient.  Says  the 
Hn-sident: 

“We  must  depend  in  every  time  of  national  peril,  in  the  future 
as  in  the  pa*t,  not  upon  a  standing  army,  nor  yet  upon  a  reserve 
army,  but  upon  a  citizenry  trained  and  accustomed  to  arms.  It 
will  lie  right  enough  right  American  policy,  I  wised  upon  our 
tui-ustomed  prineip!#**  and  practises — to  provide  a  system  by 
which  every  citizen  wrho  will  volunteer  for  the  training  may  be 
made  familiar  with  the  use  of  modern  arms,  tli#*  rudiments  of 
ilrill  and  maneuver,  and  the  maintenance  and  sanitation  of 
camps.  We  should  encourage  such  training  and  make  it  a 
means  of  discipline  which  our  young  men  will  learn  to  value. 
It  is  right  that  we  slmuld  provide  it  not  only,  but  that  we  should 
make  it  as  attractive  as  possible,  and  so  induce  our  young  men 
to  undergo  it  at  such  times  as  they  can  command  a  little  freedom 
and  can  s#*#*k  the  physical  development  they  need,  for  mere 
health's  sake,  if  for  nothing  more.  Kvery  means  by  which  such 
l longs  can  lie  stimulated  is  legitimate,  and  such  a  method 
smacks  of  true  Am#*rican  ideas.  It  is  right,  too,  that  the 
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l>c  Mar  In  lh«*  PhUudctphlu  ft*c«>rd 

Nutioimlt  Juardof  tlicSiatMahould  be  developed  and  strengthened 
by  every  moans  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  our  obligations 
to  our  own  people  or  with  the  established  policy  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment.  And  this,  also,  not  because  the  time  or  occasion  specially 
calls  for  such  measures.  but  because  it  should  lx*  our  constant 
policy  to  make  these  provisions  for  our  national  peace  and  safety. 

“More  than  this  carries  with  it  a  reversal  of  the  whole  history 
and  character  of  our  polity.  More  than  this,  proposed  at  this 
time,  permit  nic  to  say.  would  mean  merely  that  we  had  lost  our 
self-possession,  that  we  had  been  thrown  off  our  balance  by  a  war 
with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do,  whose  causes  can  not  touch 
us.  whose  very  existence  affords  us  opportunities  of  friendship 
and  disinterested  service  which  should  make  us  ashamed  of  any 
thought  of  hostility  or  fearful  preparation  for  trouble.” 

In  regard  to  the  Navy,  he  says: 

“A  powerful  Navy  we  have  always  regarded  us  our  proper 
and  natural  means  of  defense;  and  it  has  always  been  of  defense 
that  we  have  thought.  ue\ er  of  aggression  or  of  conquest.  But 
who  shall  tell  us  now  what  sort  of  navy  to  build?  We  shall  take 
leave  to  he  strong  upon  the  seas,  in  the  future  ns  in  the  pact; 
and  there  will  be  no  thought  of  offense  or  of  provocation  in  that. 
Our  ships  ur»-  our  natural  bulwarks.  When  will  tin*  experts  tell 
us  just  a  liut  kind  we  should  construct  and  when  will  they  la- 
right  for  ten  years  together,  if  the  relative  efficiency  of  craft 
of  different  kinds  amt  uses  continues  to  change  us  we  have  *«*«*ii 
it  change  under  our  very  eyes  in  these  Iasi  few  mouths?” 

Somewhat  less  optimistic  is  the  note  sounded  by  Secretary  of 
War  Lmdle\  M,  Garrison  in  his  unnual  report,  in  which  he 
urges  the  immediate  addition  of  »  men  to  the  regular  Army 

and  the  training  of  1, 0U0  more  officers,  and  emphasizes  the 
need  for  legislation  by  which  an  adequate  reserve  ••an  he  built 
up.  This  necessity  for  an  adequate  reserve,  he  says,  exists  in  the 
militia  as  well  as  in  the  regular  Army.  “We  have  nothing  like 
sufficient  artillery  and  artillery  ammunition,"  he  adds,  and  In- 
sees  in  the  tactics  developed  in  the  Kum|x*ari  War  evidence  of 
the  nci-d  of  keeping  our  Army  abreast  of  the  times  in  aviation 
and  motor  transportation.  He  report*  that  at  the  end  of  June, 
1914.  there  wen*  only  1.49A offbvrx  and  29.4tW»  men  in  the  mobile 
Army  within  the  continental  United  States,  and  that  we  have  a 
nwerve  of  sixb*cn  men.  War  may  some  day  lx*  superseded  by 
arbitration,  but  that  day  has  not  yet  conn*,  and.  he  believes. 

“Merely  to  enfeeble  ourselves  in  the  meantime  would,  in 
my  view,  he  unthinkable  folly.  By  neglecting  and  refusing  to 
provide  ourselves  with  the  Owsrarj  means  of  self-protection 
and  self-defense  we  could  not  hasten  or  ui  any  way  favorably 
influence  the  ultimate  results  we  desire  in  these  respect*." 

'>••«  be  outline*  a  new  plan  for  the  development  of  u  reserve: 


*1  am  firmly  convinced  that  if  we  can  use  the  standing  Arm 
as  a  school  i through  which  to  pass  men  who  come  into  it.  m?t 
the  knowledge  that  if  they  are  proficient  they  can  lx-  discharg'd 
ut  any  time  after  a  year  or  eighteen  months,  we  will  begin  at 
once  to  build  up  the  necessary  reserve,  and  will  for  the  first  time 
in  the  military  history  of  this  country  have  something  approx¬ 
imating  a  balanced  organization.  ...  It  is  furthermore  tru-- 
that  by  intensive  military  training  any  young  man  of  g>*d 
health  and  average  mentality  can  lx>  made  u  serviceable  soldier 
in  twelve  months,  and,  in  fact,  has  been  so  made.  ...  It  i*  just 
as  essential  that  the  organized  militia  should  havea  proper  reserv 
tii  fill  up  its  ranks  as  it  is  that  the  regular  Army  should.” 

Our  supply  of  guns  is  of  no  lew*  moment.  Testifying  on  thi- 
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point  before  the  House t’oiiiiiiiu****  on  Military  Affairs,  Brigade 
General  C nizicr.  Chief  of  Ordnance  of  the  United  States  Arm;, 
said  that  in  the  matter  of  ordnance  this  country  “has  uo  need  t* 
feel  uncomfortable."  Asked  if  we  had  anything  to  learn  from 
“the  new  lb-inch  field-guns  which  the  Germans  an*  reported  t** 
lx-  using  in  Europe,”  General  (’rozier.  replied: 

"We  do  not  contemplate  exjx*riinenting  with  those  big  gun* 
No  one  knows  what  they  may  come  to.  but  we  must  consider 
the  purpose  for  which  these  guns  were  used  in  Euro|x*.  Th» 
French- Belgian  bonier  abut  defemlcd  by  armored  forts,  mount  im* 
.'(-inch  ami  U-ineh  guns,  to  meet  such  artillery  us  ordinarily  a*- 
com pru lies  mobile  armies.  The  Germans  brought  up  these 
s|x**ial  guns  to  demolish  them.  From  what  I  understand,  u 
is  an  engineering  feat  to  move  those  16-inch  field-guns,  ari  l 
they  can  b»*  transported  only  by  rail.  Now.  we  are  not  gomv 
up  against  anything  like  that,  and  I  can  trv  no  reason  why  w. 
should  nod  any  such  guns  a*  that." 

The  same  committee  was  assured  by  General  Hugh  L.  Scot  I . 
Chief  of  Staff,  tluil  we  liuve  on  hand  for  12-inch  mortars  per 
cent,  of  the  ammunition  nc«*lt*d;  fur  IG-iuch  guns,  .‘13  i»er  cent.; 
for  14-inch  guns,  4S  f*-r  cent.:  for  12-inch  guns,  4.S  per  cent.;  and 
for  IB-inch  guns.  1(K)  jx*r  cent.  At  the  present  rate  of  appro¬ 
priation.  he  said,  it  would  take  about  four  years  to  complet. 
tli«*  supply  of  ammunition.  Asked  “What  is  our  condition  a- 
to  national  defense  as  compared  with  two.  four,  or  six  year- 
ago?"  he  replied,  “It  is  constantly  improving.” 

Turning  to  the  Navy,  wo  gather  some  interesting  information 
from  the  testimony  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  and 
Admirals  Fletcher  and  Badger  before  the  House  Naval  Com¬ 
mittee.  Secretary  Daniels  sees  no  reason  to  depart  from  our 
regular,  orderly  upbuilding  of  the  Navy,  but  advocates  the'  cr*«a- 
tiou  of  a  naval  reserve  of  25.000  men,  and  admits  that  he  would 
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approve  the  authorization  of  four  fln*t-class  I  vat  tie-ship*  this  year 
instead  of  two  “if  the  revenues  were  abundant/’  We  have  now 
forty  hattle-ahip*  built  or  building.  and  the  Naval  Hoard  would 
like  to  bring  the  numU>r  up  to  forty-eight  by  l!l|‘.».  All  the 
n>rn  mission  t*d  vessels  in  the  Navy,  sav«  Sts-relary  Daniels, 
now  total  122,  and  the  js-rsonnel  number*  50,500.  II i>  plan 
fir  a  naval  reserve  he  outlin*-*  as  follows: 

**  Kvery  year,  between  3.0<  m  ami  4.000  men  drop  out  of  the 
Navy.  Them*  men  would  form  a  splendid  r» -serve.  tVhca  we 
-ent  the  fleet  to  Vera  Our.  my  office  was  delugid  with  letter* 
4 fid  telegram*  from  men  of  this  class.  men  who  had  been  in  the 
s-rviee  and  who  de*in-d  to  return.  I  think  there  wen*  fully 
2/>.IKH>  sueh  men.  We  keep  their  name*  and  addresses,  and  we 
c-oiild  very  easily,  as  they  (vassed  out  of  the  serviee.  ask  each 
man  if  he  wished  to  he  enrolled  in  the  reserve.  The  «*»*t  «>f 
organizing  mieh  a  reserve  would  In-  small.  corn  |  vara  lively.  At 
■  lie  next  session  of  Congress  1  shall  ask  for  authority  to  proceed 
w itb  the  organization  of  mieh  a  reserve.  All  retired  officers  are 
now  U-ing  registered  with  that  purpose  in  mind.” 

The  settled  poliev  of  the  United  States,  tu-cording  to  Secretary 
Daniels,  ia  to  have  a  powerful  Navy,  and  to  stn-ngthen  it  all  the 
time.  But  he  assures  the  Committee  that  "we  an-  not  building 
against  anybody."  To  quote  him  further: 

’’Whether  then-  ought  to  U-  four  battle-ship*  authorized  this 
■••a r.  as  the  Oeneml  Board  of  the  Navy  recommends,  or  two 
lattle-ahipa.  a*  I  recommend,  men’s  opinions  differ.  If  the 
rvvenuea  of  the  country  were  sufficient  to  provide  it.  I  should 
-ay  four  hat  tie-ship*.  But  as  the  rt-venui**  an-  not  sufficient. 
1  say  two  bmt lie-ships  is  the  minimum  for  this  year  to  insure 
the  development  of  a  strong  navy.  We  should  have  a  stnmg, 
steady  development.  You  will  never  have  either  for  the  Army 


—  Donnell  In  the  St,  Ixiuls  Ubtbr  lk-m»rrai 

or  Navy  a  defense — arms  and  ships  to  mi-et  the  most  powerful 
navy,  hut  you  will  have  a  stnmg  navy. 

“We  an-  doing  all  the  American  people  desire  us  to  do.  and 
we  an-  in  a  stnmg  position.  I  think  the  war  in  Europe  is  going 
to  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  countries  engaged,  anil  tliat  there 
is  less  likelihood  of  our  having  any  trouble  at  any  time  in  the 
future  with  those  nations  than  then*  was  ta-fon-.  You  are  not 
going  to  have  a  perfect  war  defense  on  our  American  policy. 
We  do  mil  wish.  nor.  would  the  people  have,  a  great  standing 
army  or  military  or  naval  strength  that  would  impoverish  this 
country.  We  should  not  go  in  competition  with  nations  that  an- 
military  nations." 

“Ship  for  ship."  declnn-s  Rear-Admiral  Badger,  “the  Aincri<-an 
Navy  U  as  good  as  the  navy  of  any  other  nation."  His  testi¬ 
mony  is  thus  summarized  in  a  Washington  dispatch: 


“lie  contended  that  for  adi-quate  naval  defense  there  should 
U-  forty-eight  battle-ships,  with  four  torp«-do-bmt  destroyers 
to  each  ship  of  the  first  line;  when-as  then*  an-  now,  including 
those  U-ing  built  or  urijL-r  construction,  forty  Ivattle-ships  and 
sixty-eight  tor|s-do-U»a^  destroyers.” 

Rear-Admiral  KletcU-r  told  the  Committee  that  our  Navy 
is  virtually  a  match  for  any  other  except  England's,  In-cause  any 
fon-ign  Power  that  attack**!  us  would  have  to  kt*-p  part  of  its 
fl«**t  in  home  waters,  and  only  Kngland  has  ships  enough  to  do 
this  while  sending  an  overwhelming  naval  force  against  us.  He 
advised  against  any  program  calling  for  extensive  building  of 
suhmanne*.  In  the  report  of  his  testimony  we  nwd: 

“I  do  not  **•  how  we  can  do  better  than  to  develop  on  the 
same  lines  as  heretofore . 

"As  yet  no  lesson  can  he  drawn  from  the  European  War  to 
show  that  the  value  of  the  I  vat  tie-ship  is  any  leas  than  before 
«»r  that  it  is  not  the  main  weapon  to  decide  the  conflict  in  any 
naval  war. 

“The  use  of  the  submarine  in  warfare  may  he  designated  as  a 
wi-ajMin  of  opportunity.  If  the  opport unity  ivccurw  it  is  for¬ 
midable  anil  destructive,  but  n  skilful  enemy  ne*d  not  allow  the 
opportunity  to  occur." 

Ex-l*re*idcnt  Taft.  s|M*aking  before  the  Heptorean  Club  in 
Somerville.  Mass.,  said  that  he  welcomed  the  focusing  of  puhli*- 
opinion  on  the  state  of  our  defen** -s,  and  dissented  from  the  view 
of  "those  sincere  gentlemen  who  oppose  military  and  naval 
defen**-*  fur  this  eounlry  on  the  ground  that  they  will  make  fur 
war."  He  m**s  need  of  iner»*ase  in  the  personnel  of  our  coast 
artillery,  our  mobile  Army,  a*d  our  Navy,  but  he  s«-es  "no  need 
of  great  excitement."  Secretary  of  State  Bryan,  speaking  before 
the  Baltimore  Bar  Aaaociatton,  explained  that  the  President’s 
aim  i*  to  make  the  people  so  grateful  to  their  country  t  hat  they 
would  willingly  die  for  it.  Unlike  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Bryan  believe* 
that  “you  can  not  prepare  for  war  unless  you  intend  to  make 
war.”  To  quote  further: 

"The  President  knows  that  if  this  country  n«**dod  a  million 
men  and  necd*sl  them  in  a  day,  the  call  could  go  out  at  sunrise 
ami  the  sun  would  go  down  on  a  million  men  in  arms. 

"They  say  we  an-  not  prepared  for  war.  He  believes  that 
the  best  prevention  for  war  is  to  so  lift  tin-  burdens  from  the 
licople  in  time  of  pea**-  that  every  citizen  will  Is*  so  grateful  to 
his  country  that  he  will  lie  willing  to  die  for  it  when  the  m**es- 
sitiew  arise. 

“They  tell  me  that  prepandness  is  a  incans  of  preventing  war. 
If  tlqit  wen-  so  there  would  Is*  no  war  in  Europe  to-duy." 


\  i*.**iHii.mr. 

•’Jiisi  !»  moment!  We  aren't  quite  prepared." 

—  Weed  In  the  New  York  Tribune 
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OUR  RIGHT  TO  ARM  THE  WARRING 

NATIONS 

THK  CELERITY  with  whirh  Mr.  Chari.-*  M.  Schwab 
decided  to  nanrol  tin*  Fore  (liver  Shipbuilding  Company9* 
V’0,(XJ0,(Nl0ord«*rforHuhHiarint»*.  destined  for  sonic  foreign 
Power  unknown,  indicate*  t«»  some  hi*  inner  conviction  that, 
while  “eminent  international  lawyer*”  had  avsurvd  him  that 
the  transaction  was  legal,  then*  was  roon*  than  a  little  doubt 
on  his  |wrt  of  its  ultimate  righteousness.  “Of  the  wisdom  of  the 
Administration’s  attitude.**  in  persuading  the  cancelation  of  the 
submarine  ortler.  avers  the  Philadelphia  Hahltc  Ledger.  “then* 
can  I**  no  |»o*sihlc  doubt  in  the  circumstance*.**  Anti  this  view 
of  the  matter  in  upheld  unreservedly  by  a  numUr  of  other 
writer*.  l>*st  then*  I**  difficulty  in  looking  at  the  matter  im- 
l»artially,  the  Now  York  1 1  nr/#/  brings  it  home  by  r««catling  a 
parallel  case  in  our  own  Civil  War.  The  A/fifeumii.  we  an*  n- 
minded,  ”  w  an  notorious!)  built  in  Koglund  for  the  t  'oufedcrate*." 
Thus  was  felt  to  be  a  sinister  blow  at  the  t  nion  cause,  tho  d»- 
livored  by  a  “neutral*'  nation,  but 

“  In  spite  of  our  complaint*  and  warnings,  it  was  permitted  to 
put  to  Sea.  and  for  twenty-two  months  it  made  war  u|Hm  our 
commerce.  The  damage  that  it  did  was  anNsMd  against  Great 
Britain  by  the  tribunal  of  arbitration.  A  submarine  is  as  much 
a  slop  of  war  as  a  cruiser,  and  the  President  was  clearly  iu  tin* 
right  when  he  notified  Mr.  Schwab  that  the  work  must  not  I*- 
undertaken." 

A*  to  the  actual  legality  or  illegality  of  the  building  and 
selling  of  such  wore  raft  then*  is  ctmsiderahle  eonfunioti.  /’A#- 
World*  with  s4une  asfieritv,  desire*  to  " know  tin*  name*  of  the 
eminent  lawyers  who  advised  Mr.  Uharlc*  M.  Schwab*'  that  there 
would  lie  no  violation  of  neutrality  in  u  ea*e  where  “almost  any 
layman  <*ould  have  told  Mr.  Schwab  that  in  making  such  a  con¬ 
tract  he  wax  certain  to  come  into  conflict  with  the  United  .States 
Government.”  From  this  unbending  view  other*  dissent.  But 
the  New  York  Hint*  very  plausibly  argue*  that  tie*  law  covering 
oilier  warcraft  also  applies  to  submarineH.  It  remark*: 

“Ship*  of  war,  for  us*  altove  the  water,  may  not  be  built  al 
our  yards  for  any  of  tie*  belligerent*.  Thi*  i*  now  well  settled. 
The  same  prohibition  would  wtm  to  apply  to  ship*  for  use  under 
the  water.  The  fact  that  they  went  abroad  in  part*  and  were  to 
In*  reassembled  should  not  make  a  difference.  <  treat  Britain  and 
the  United  States  are  under  agns  inetit  to  in*  'diligence  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  departure  from  its  jurisdiction  of  any  vessel  interuled  to 
cruise  or  to  carry  on  war  against  a  country  with  which  if  is  at 
peace,  such  vessel  having  Invii  specially  adapted,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  within  such  jurisdiction  to  warlike  u*e.'  It  would  not  only 
he  against  international  practise  to  build  war-vessels  for  U  llig- 
crents.  but  it  would  In*  dangerous.  A  prrecdi*nt  would  In*  set 
|s*rmittmg  like  sale*  to  our  enemy  should  we  lie  at  war." 

But  it  is  the  President**  personal  interpretation  of  the  law  that 
sticks  in  the  crop  of  several  of  the  newspapers,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  M  anliat  tan**  anti-  Adminixt  rat  ion  daiiii**.  Add’d  to 
this,  the  thought  that,  while  Mr.  Schwab  ‘"ha*  not  given  up  any¬ 
thing  belonging  to  him,"  the  workers  in  the  st«*e|  trade*,  and 
through  them  the  whole  country.  have  given  up  a  fat  and  profit¬ 
able  isintraci,  brings  fortli  a  scathing  arraignment  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
policy  in  the  alTair.  The  Sun,  for  example,  refer*  to  the  many 
article*  that  are  being  knitted  in  this  country  for  use  by  the 
soldier*  in  the  trenches.  These  will  unquestionably  “comfort 
and  sustain  the  fighting  rnen  who  ro^vi*  fheni."  and  then-fore 
form  “a  ilirict  mint  ri  hut  ion  to  their  nation's  l>clligcrent 
resoum**."  What  of  these?  “  Dot**  the  fact  that  they  product* 
no  trade  benetit  to  thi*  country  exempt  them?”  Tin*  attempt 
at  a  distinction  between  articl***  .of  u*e,  fond,  clothing,  and  so 
on.  ami  actual  munitions  of  war,  which  i*  empha>i/.*d  in  the 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  llitchcork,  i-  otic  that  many  «ditor> 
feel  to  U-  unjust itaed.  The  idea  generally  held  is  that  we  an*  not 
our  brother  *  keeper,  We  can  make  and  sell  w  hat  any  nation 


wishes  to  order.  It  is  shipped  as  contraband,  at  the  buyt  r i 
risk.  If  it  happen*  that  uuiv  certain  nations  control  the  Atlantic, 
ami  consequently  are  the  only  ones  who  can  trade  profitably 
with  us.  we  an*  assured  that  that  is  not  our  fault  or  ooucrril 
Both  the  United  Stales  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  have  betm  In  rt 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  if  any  nation  has  not  taken  tb«  tr 
sufficiently  into  account,  it  is  obviously  that  nation’s  fault 
This  is  tin*  view  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  editors,  who  noeu***  Mr 
Wilson  of '*  limning  backward"  in  his  attempt  to  “stand  straight* 
on  this  issue.  The  effect  on  the  country'*  welfare  which  tb*\ 
*#**  in  this  policy  urges  them  insist  that  “the  law'  is  the  law 

“It  should  In-  and  will  In-  eufonvd.  The  well-defined  prin¬ 
ciple*  of  international  law  should  govern,  and  will  govern,  tie 
interpretation  and  the  enforcement  of  our  statute*.  Hut  th* 
highest  morality  as  well  its  the  highest  consideration  of  ex- 
pediency  demands  that  within  these  limitations  we  should  in¬ 
crease  our  irade,  stimulate  our  industry,  kwp  our  factories  bus), 
in  order  that  depression  here  uiav  not  make  it  impossible  for  u» 
to  help  tin*  rest  of  the  world  in  emergency  conditions,  of  which  th* 
starving  condition  of  Belgium  is  only  a  single  fon^ast  for  ltiiiiE 
ing  minds. 

“More  than  half  of  Schwab  *  estimated  $-»,0U0,UM)  new  busi¬ 
ness  would  ha\e  Inmui  spent  in  wages.  Twenty-five  thousand 
families  might  have  got  $l,ono  21  year  out  of  it.  But  the  inn 
dental  meaning  of  such  a  policy  of  restriction  is  far  more  disa>- 
irons  than  the  *|iecilic  cane  now  affi^ttnl.  Our  factorit^*  an 
aln  ady  t>us>  on  1 .1)00.000  uniform*  for  Udligi^renta,  on  2.000.OO 
pairs  of  shoes  for  U  Uigerentfl.  Cartridge- making  concenu 
wetrking  night  and  day.  Tens  of  thousand*  of  horse*  an*  b«  ing 
bought  for  cavalry  use.  Trcmcndou*  orders  for  lmrbt*d  wir> 
far  machine  guns,  for  engine  machinery,  for  stnietural  steel  iNd 
in  fort ilicat ions,  an*  supplementing  the  demand  for  our  food¬ 
stuff*.  The  logie  that  luilis  the  order  for  submarine*  would 
ban  the  selling  even  conditional  contraband.  It  appears  t«* 
11*  bad  logic,  tho  a  gr<*at  logician  stand*  for  it. 

“Ah  for  the  pro|N>*4ad  new  legislation  prohibiting  tin*  exiwirt 
•  »f  munitions  of  war,  fair-minded  Americans  must  regard  it  a.- 
thorouglily  fMTnbiuiiM.  It  would  make  us  the  all)  of  (Jermozr. 
in  a  ver\  vital  s'lis*.  It  would  accomplish  through  Washingt*  n 
law-making  what  (iermany  would  have  had  to  spend  ut  leas* 
<-'#nt>,Ot)0,tHN)  to  accomplish  lu'rself  through  a  im\>  i^mtrollim 
the  snh  as  Kngland  controls  them  Ue-day.  It  is  a  great  ad 
\antagtft  to  neutral  nation*  that  one  side  does  control  the  m*- 
(ircat  Britain  is  reaping  the  advantage  of  her  expenditure- 
Why  on  earth  should  we  attempt  to  play  into  the  hand* 
(Iermany  at  immense  cost  to  our  home  interests? 

“  I  ^resident  Wilson  should  nH*oiisider  hi*  general  pohev 
We  have  Inhti  hurd  hit  by  Kuropc's  outbreak  of  imniicvaliMn, 
by  the  vvorld-tnvgcdy  for  which  we  have  no  responsibility.  Lei 
in  at  least  not  take  the  food  from  our  own  children'*  mouth- 
kei*p  our  fai-tiirii**  idle,  create  social  unrest  here  by  tenuous  ar¬ 
gumentative  exploitation  of  'the  spirit  of  neutrality.'  We  run 
not  save  others  unless  we  hr*t  save  ourselves.” 

In  similar  vein  the  New  York  /Vr**  summarize*  what.  U  1- 
conceived  by  rnauv.  must  In*  our  attitude  in  the  future  toward 
the  nation*  at  war: 

“If  we  ought  to  starve  them  out  of  war  and  into  pea«*e  bv 
keeping  them  from  getting  arms  nml  ammunitions,  then  wc 
ought  to  starve  them  out  financially.  We  ought  to  starve  them 
out  economically.  We  ought  to  starve  them  out  literal) \ 
But  of  eourse  nobody  maintain*  that  thi*  is  necessary,  and 
nolsidy  thinks  it  would  be  right.  Indi-ed.  then*  are  men  abhor¬ 
ring  war  a*  deeply  as  Un  sideut  Wilson  ami  Senator  Hitchcis  k 
abhor  it,  with  conviction*  that  the  way  to  end  war,  th#*  way 
to  have  the  lca>f  po**ible  evil  and  the  least  possible  sutTering 
inHict4*d  by  war.  i-*  to  make  i*  so  ox'erpowering  and  so  terrihh- 
tliat  it  must,  by  the  inability  of  one  side  or  tin*  other  to  drag  rt 
on.  lx*  soon  over. 

“Nobody  need  take  that  side  of  the  argument  to  print*  the 
error  of  Senator  Hitchcock’*  stand.  It  i*  clear  enough  ami  it  is 
convincing  enough  that,  whether  it  In*  amis  and  ammunition  or 
money,  or  food  and  clothing,  what  we  must  do  a*  neutral*  is  not 
to  interfere  but  stand  prepared  to  supply  alike  to  all  lieliigvrent* 
under  the  same  asindition*. 

“The  real  principle  tin*  fundamental  principle— involved  in 
neutrality  i*  not  to  give  any  help  to  one  Power  that  would  In*  n- 
fused  to  another  Power;  not  to  hinder  any  Power  in  ways  that 
would  not  i*c  used  to  hinder  another  Power." 
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ADMIVUt.  conn*  VON  *n.i 
Tbe  (ieraun  Naval  Oooaundcr  whne  vo¬ 
tary  of  November  1  wm  follows  I  by  hW  de¬ 
feat  and  death  on  December  8 


W  •  «*a.  h  H  I'aOta  •><  4  | 

ri#  i.ADmnAi.  nm  niKueiiicii  vrtROKc 
Hf  Irfl  hl»  riuru*  v  ChW  of  tb«  War  Staff 
fo  miorr  IMlUh  tuvil  pr^lirr  In  \mminn 
tril«*ni 

THK  THRKK  \DM1KAUS. 


t%Me4t%?h  MOO  ha»H 

%t>&f!Kt  t.  "IK  i  H  iTM EM  r&AlKM’K. 
Who  went  down  with  hU  flruc-shlp  In  the 
British  drfrtit  of  November  I.  off  thn  court 
of  t 'title 


GERMANY’S  ROVERS  SUNK 

ITU  THK  DKSTRrCTlON  «.f  the  Scharnhorxt. 

(inrUtntiu.  Lnpzig.  and  \'undnrg  in  the  running 
tight  in  I  hr  South  Atlantic*  off  I  In*  Falkland  I -land?*, 
German  naval  jmwmr  on  the  high  i*  practically  at  an  end, 

a*  our  press  view  it.  Tin*  two  or  three  cruiser*  and  arn»«*d  liner* 
-till  at  large  may  do  name  damage  to  British  shipping,  tint  our 
••ditora  expw*i  to  ■*•*•  tlirni  main  inli'iUHl  or  w*nt  to  tin*  fate  of 
»he  Rmdrti .  Admiral  Gnwiock  has  1ns«ii  avenged.  to  the  delight 
•f  the  London  paper*.  which  ur»*  as  much  pleased  at  the  moral 
••ffect  as  at  t hf  practical  result  of  so  clean-cut  a  victory.  In  a 
neutral  nation  the  gallantry  and  efficiency  of  both  eoml*atant* 
are  gladly  acknowledged.  As  the  Ww  York  Herald  says: 

"Bound  in  the  end  to  he  pick'd  up.  always  facing  desiderate 
condition*  that  demanded  dea|>eratc  remedies.  seamen  the  world 
over  must  unite  in  praisingthe  intrepidity  and  skill  with  which  the 
German  rovers  earned  out  the  duties  intrusted  to  them.  On 
the  ot her  hand,  with  the  wide  expanse  of  sea  that  had  to  Is* 
cover'd  and  the  will-o’-the-wisp  condition*  that  had  to  1*- 
resolved,  no  less  praise  is  the  metd  of  the  squadron  which,  under 
r fir*  command  of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Frederick  Sturd'*e.  has  added, 
m  n  g* hmI.  old-fashioned  gun  way,  new  luster  to  British  arms.” 

The  British  victory  of  December  s  was  the  "last  act  in  a  great 
-••a  drama/’  which  the  New  York  H‘«rM  pnw'wds  to  recapitulate. 
To  summarize  the  llorfrf’^  story : 

Just  before  the  war  opened.  Admiral  von  Spec,  with  the 
Sehamhorst  and  the  (hmsenau*  was  lying  in  the  British  harbor 
of  Singapore,  in  the  Strait  of  Malakka;  the  Sdruherg  was  at 
Honolulu,  the  Leipzig  probably  at  Tsing-tao.  and  the  Dresden 
in  the  Caribbean.  The  -short'-st  distance  hetwten  any  two 
of  them  scattered  units  is  at  least  2.000  miles  by  any  steaming 
course.  About  the  1st  of  August  these  slops  slipt  out  of  their 
respective  harbors. 

The  other  side  in  the  gnat  game  that  was  beginning  was 
represented  by  the  entire  Japanese  Navy  and  a  number  of 
British,  Australian,  and  French  cruiser*.  Admiral  von  S|H*e’s 
*  attend  squadron  wits  facing  heavy  odds,  hut  hi*  chance  lay  in 
the  Tact  that  his  foes  were  as  widely  dispersed.  The  tir^t 
action  resulted  in  two  ships,  presumably  the  LaucasUr 
and  the  Hampshire*  limping  into  Hongkong  Harbor  to  Is-  beached. 
(Vrtain  unit*  of  the  German  fleet  appeared,  or  wen*  reported, 
at  various  places.  Then  two  of  them  bombard'd  Papeete,  in 
French  Tahiti.  But  by  this  time  the  chase  was  on  in  grim 
earnest.  Admiral  Cradork’s  squadron  sought  the  Germans  in 


tile  South  Atlantic.  But  Admiral  von  Hp***,  in  the  World'? 
opinion,  knew  all  a  Unit  hi*  pursuers*  whereabouts  and  strength. 
Sn  on  November  I.  when  Admiral  f’radoek  met  the  enemy,  he 
lost  two  ship*  and  his  own  life,  and  did  the  enemy  no  damage. 
But  his  success  ad\ertis*d  his  whereabout*  in  a  manner  certain 
to  bring  all  the  pursuers  closer  than  ever  upon  hi*  trail.  And 
when  a  more  powerful  British  squadron  came  up.  Admiral  vou 
S|nh»  met  his  fate  at  last,  with  aliout  I  .SIN)  of  his  men. 

It  i»  known  that  the  officer  commanding  the  British  squadron 
was  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Frederick  Hturdee,  chief  of  the  British 
War  Staff,  but,  as  the  Lmdon  Daily  f9hrvniclr  judiciously  phrases 
it,  "the  Admiralty  exercises  wist*  reticence  as  to  the  names  and 
number  of  ships  in  his  command.  As  our  casualties  are  reported 
to  Ik*  few,  we  may  conclude  that  this  time  it  was  we,  not  the 
Germans,  whose  strategy  Kuccctdcd  in  bringing  a  superior  force 
to  hear."  The  moral  effect  of  fhe  victory,  says  the  I^ondon 
Daily  Sews,  "will  carry  even  to  the  least  understanding  or  most 
skeptical  mind  the  conviction  that  British  *«*a~pow«r  is  as  sure 
as  ever  ami  maintained  by  men  as  skilful  and  valorous  a*  those 
who  created  it.” 

The  immediate  result  of  the  battle  of  December  K  is,  as 
several  New  York  »ditor*  remark.  t4i  clear  the  wuters  of  the 
New  World  of  the  sea-power  of  Germany  and  to  make  the 
shipping  of  Britain  and  her  allies  pnwtieallv  safe.  The  more 
lasting  result.  says  the  New  York  Press,  M carries  in  the  un¬ 
answerable  lesson  that  the  ship  that  can  carry  the  mightiest 
gun*  hold*  dominion  of  the  oceans  and  the  shores  they  wash.” 
Here  the  bat  tie -ship,  in  the  opinion  of  The  Press,  score*  over  the 
submarine.  Other  New  York  dailies  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  in  modern  naval  warfare  if  one  side  gets  the  upper 
hand  or  has  a  superiority  of  metal,  it  means  practically  com¬ 
plete  destruction  for  the  defeated.  The  Globe  recalls  the  one¬ 
sided  victories  in  the  Spanish-American  and  Russo-Japanese 
wars  ns  further  proof  that  nowaday*  “it  is  all  or  nothing  in 
naval  warfare.” 

”A  10  per  cent,  margin  of  inferiority  seem*  as  fatal  as  a  50 
|H*r  cent,  margin  of  inferiority.  The  combatant  having  the 
superior  machine  suffers  practically  no  losses  and  annihilates  his 
npi>oncnt  as  he  pleases/* 


A  table  of  naval  losses  published  by  the  New  York  Times 
show*  that  Germany  has  up  to  date  lost  30  ships,  aggregating 
101.410  tons  and  tbe  British  20  ship*,  aggregating  156/445  tons. 
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END  OF  THE  COLORADO  COAL  STRIKE 

UK  COLORADO  coal-miners  have  voted  t«>  go  liack 
to  work,  ami  with  the  ex|x*cted  withdrawal  of  the 
Federal  tn>oi>8  and  “the  apparent  realization  at  last 
by  the  Colorado  authorities  of  their  responsibility  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  order  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,”  the  New  York 
firming  finds  “reason  to  hope  that  this  most  unfortunate 
episode  in  our  industrial  history  has  really  eotne  to  an  end.” 
Altlio  tin-  eomlilioiis  which  brought  alxnit  the  miners’  revolt, 
the  New  York  Tributu  warns  us,  “are  not  yet  ended.”  then*  is 
the  i -on  sola  lion  that  we  an*  likely  to  know  mon*  about  these 
conditions.  The  Federal  Industrial  Commission  is  extracting 
much  interesting  information  from  those  testifying  at  its  hear¬ 
ings  in  Colorado,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  intends  to  do  some 
investigating  in  Colorado,  and  the  President’s  mediation  com¬ 
mission  is  ready  to  do  all  it  can  to  insun*  permanent  peace  in  the 
State.  “We  recognize  no  surrender  and  shall  continue  to 
propagate  the  principles  of  our  humanitarian  movement  through¬ 
out  the  coal-fields  of  Colorado,”  declared  the  executive  Ixiard 
of  the  I'nited  Mine  Workers  of  America  in  recommending  the 
end  of  the  strike.  In  view  of  the  President’*  request  that  both 
parties  to  the  Colorado  controversy  make  use  of  the  mediation 
commission  he  appointed,  the  Ixmrd  "d«*em  it  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  accept  his  suggestion  and  terminate  the  strike."  for 
"hi  our  opinion,  to  wag**  the  strike  further  would  not  mean  ad¬ 
ditional  gain  to  our  memlier*."  If  the  operators  should  reject 
the  good  offices  of  the  Commission,  then,  says  this  re|>ort.  "upon 
their  shoulder*  will  rest  the  responsibility  of  any  future  trouble 
in  the  mining-fields  of  Colorado.”  The  Denver  convention  of 
union  miners  voted  unanimously  to  call  off  the  strike  in  aeeor- 
danoc  with  the  executive  hoard's  wish***. 

This  solution,  say  several  Kastem  (tapers,  is  a  moral  victory 
for  the  miners.  The  New  York  Tribune  comments: 

“The  men  have  agreed  to  go  hack  to  work  on  terms  by  which 
they  will  receive  the  wale  of  wages  paid  at  non-union  mint** 

10  per  cent.  Iielow  the  scale  in  effect  at  unionized  mines.  Never¬ 
theless,  their  decision  to  end  the  strike,  as  the  international 
executive  Ixiard  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  pointed  out,  is 
not  a  surrciidiT — at  least  not  a  complete  surrender.  They  have 
gained  about  all  that  any  such  protest  can  lx*  expected  to  gain 
at  present.  They  now  have  a  fair  investigation  under  way  by  a 
Federal  body,  and  there  exists  a  commission  ap|x»int«*d  bv  the 
President  himself  to  handle  future  differene**s.  They  have  also 


IN  IIKI/JIVM 

Imn  you  think  si  Nifholiv*  »UI  flrxl  us  n>tw  that  wr 

h«vian'l  ii  dihnnry?"  — Mort  ih  In  tk  Nrw  Vnrk  Tttnm 


the  good  will  of  most  of  the  public,  won  by  their  manifest  hard¬ 
ships  and  the  fact  that  they  had  confidence  enough  in  their  ca* 
to  be  willing  to  submit  it  to  arbitration,  when  the  mine-owner 
were  afraid  to  take  a  similar  stand.  They  have  a  right  to  exp*-  ' 
State  enforcement  of  laws  which  now  exist  and  the  enact  tn*ni 
of  further  laws  to  end  the  un-American  serfdom  of  corporation* 
owned  miners'  towns.  Public  pressure  on  the  State  authority- 
and.  if  necessary,  on  the  Federal  authorities,  is  the  only  thiru 
which  can  counteract  the  money  and  political  power  of  t  he  min*- 
ojx-nitors.  To  obtain  this  public  pressure  public  nympatln 
really  ibis  strike  has  Iteeti  worth  while,  even  tho  it  cost  th* 
miners  the  loss  of  a!x»ut  $4>.0(M).000  in  wages,  untold  stiffen  rur 
and  the  lives  of  women  and  children  needlessly  sacrificed  to 
‘economie  principle*  rooted  in  greed.” 

On  the  other  hand,  some  observers  think  the  strike  ha>  end* 
in  a  complete  fiasco,  ami  that,  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  ■ 

words,  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  “chose  h  very  un¬ 
fortunate  incident  upon  which  to  U**t  their  ease  in  tho  court 
public  opinion.”  To  quote  The  Public  Ledger  further: 

"If  the  Colorado  miners  had  lx*en  working  for  a  scale  of  wag*' 
below'  the  normal,  or  if  their  condition*  of  lulxtr  had  involve! 
unnecessary  hardship,  they  would  have  had  a  good  chance  t-- 
win.  The  strike  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  tin 
o(x*rating  companies  to  recognize  the  union  and  to  close  th* 
mines  to  all  unorganized  lalxtr.  At  first  there  was  a  iN-rtar 
degree  of  enthusiasm  among  the  strikers  themselves;  hut  tin* 
passed  away;  many  of  the  original  complainants  returned  to 
work  and  others  left  the  State  for  other  Helds  of  labor;  and  th* 
strike  was  then  kept  up  by  artifice  -outside  idlers  l>eing  imported 
by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  kept  there  as  a  ru«* 
The  pageant  cost  the  United  Mine  Workers  a  colossal  sum.  an* 
the  result  has  )>eeu  nil . 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  outcome  of  the  Colorado  strik* 
will  have  a  salutary  influence  both  upon  the  Ameriean  Federa¬ 
tion  of  laltor  and  the  Unites!  Mine  Workers  of  America.  They 
will  realize  that  they  must  not  stake  their  existence  upon  an 
artificial  ease.  that  they  can  not  win  public  opinion  for  a  rati* 
in  which  the  issue  is  unreal,  and  that  they  can  not  hold  their  oirn- 
poiient  lix*als  together  by  reverting  to  the  violent  method*  in 
vogue  several  decades  ago.” 

Speaking  for  the  operators.  President  J.  F.  Wellborn,  of  th* 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  say*  the  calling  off  of  th* 
strike  "is  naturally  a  cause  for  general  satisfaction.”  But  h» 
add*  significantly:  “The  general  trade  conditions  make  it  ini- 
possible  for  the  mining  companies  to  give  immediate  or  early 
employment  to  all  of  the  strikers  who  have  not  In  ert  connect* <1 
with  any  violence,  tho  we  will  reempluy  such  men  us  fast  a* 


do  1*0-  J**k»T  M.S'UV-K-..a 
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—  McOutehvun  In  the  Chk-«*n  7  rthune 
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occur  or  improved  trade  conditions  make  possible." 
Mr.  \V elborn  i#  tipptvhrnwvr  *»f  tho  "lawle**  element”  still  in 
:Hts-«€*HsioD  of  hitbieii  arms  awl  remaining  in  the  U-nt  c*oioni at 
points.  So  he  thinks  that.  "for  a  time  at  \vaM,  the 
arpe  anny  of  workmen  to  say  nothing  •  »f  the  mining  proper!  m*h 
must  have  tlie  protection  «»f  military  fonnu.  either  of  the 
^t»t^  or  nation.*' 

Somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  reply  i*  the  remark  «»f  John  K. 
U^xin,  Colorado  member  «»f  fh»*  Mine  Workers’  PXfCtitivf 
Hjoril.  that  " t he  railing  otT  of  tin*  strike  leaved  u«  m  a  position 
to  demand  the  eiifor«*vm«*nt  of  the  statute  permuting  miners  to 
Udoog  to  the  union."  The  tent  eoloiih**.  he  explains,  will  In- 
<Hjntinued  for  the  pres«-nt.  aine»* 
they  are  the  only  home*  the 
lm»D  have.  Strike  In-netit*  a  ill 
**•  continued'  tho  men  who  n- 
riw  to  try  to  get  employment 
%ill  not  be  *nppi>rtid  imlrfinifo* 
l>  ,  aiTordinit  to  Mr.  lawion. 

In  the  hearings  la-fore  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Commission  in  Denver 
Mr.  J.  F.  WellNirn.  according  to 
1  he  press  dispatehes,  tulniittiM 
that  the o|N-rntors  iuu\  |iaid('ok 
niilo  militiamen,  that  certain 
^•o in  pane  s  uf  militia  were  made 
up  of  mine  employe**,  and  that 
John  D.  Rockefeller.  Jr.,  had 
^H-rs4>rmlly  din**t«*l  mu  me  of  the 
operator*’  movements  during  the 
-trike.  Many  questiiina  wen- 
asked  eoneenuiig  the  pamphlet. 

MKwls  on  Colorado’*  Struggle 
for  InduHtrial  Fivodom." 

Welbom  admittnl  his  inability 
to  ^uanuitee  that  some  of  the 
H^rtiuim  n*»lly  were  Mfaetit." 
lie  denied  the  ulh-gations  of  political  control  in  the  coal  counties, 
hut  other  wit nes.-N's  deacrilnd  this  control  in  considerable  detail. 
So  whatever  evidence  favorable  to  eithor  side  i*  still  forth- 
<*o  filing.  the  Newark  .Vttra  brlievi  s  that 

"The  simple  recital  of  these  unquiet  toiled  fart*  furnisher 
sufHcient  basis  for  the  judgment  that  the  coal  companies  of 
(V)lorfido.  whatever  principle  may  have  guided  their  actions  in 
thi*  controversy,  have  been  remiss,  that  the  miners  have  shown 
the  b**tt«*r  spirit,  and  that  the  conditions  surrounding  this 
prolongid  conflict  were  such  ns  neither  public*  opinion  nor 
governmental  authority  should  to  In*  repeated.” 

The  coal  *lrikt*  now  called  olT  U-gan  in  the  northern  Helds 
on  April  4.  Iljlfl.  The  State-wide  .-trike,  which  assunnd  most 
imiH>rtance  in  the  southern  fields,  was  calhd  on- September  2i, 
1913.  and.  as  the  New  York  Thn<*  recalls. 

"Virtually  paralyzed  the  industry  in  Colorado,  throw  the 
commonwealth  into  turmoil,  and  finally  led  to  the  calling  out  of 
the  State  militia  and  Inter  to  tho  importation  of  Federal  troops. 
Sixty-six  jH'rsons  are  known  to  have  been  kilhd  and  about  fifty 
injured  as  a  result  of  disorders  incident  to  the  strike.  The 
battle  between  strikers,  mine-guard*,  and  State  troops  at  Ludlow 
on  April  20  last  ended  in  the  destruction  uf  the  strikers*  tent 
colony*  Twelve  children  and  two  women  were  found  dead  in 
the  ruins.  Subsequent  warfare  included  attacks  upon  various 
mining-camp*  in  Las  Atiima*.  I  lu  erf  a  no.  Fr±4ooMt,  anil  Roulder 
countin'  The  arrmiJof^Vdernl  troops  on  April  30.  1914, 
restored  pwe," 

Later  eame  President  Wilson’s  vain  offers  of  mediation,  his 
appointment,  on  XovumbcLjO,  of  a  commission  to  with*  future 
•■ontruversy,  the  questionings  and  reports  of  several  investi¬ 
gating  bodies,  anil  the  miners’  decision  to  end  the*  strike  on 
Dwmbt  10. 


PROGRESSIVE  DEMISE  DENIED 

BITUAR1ES  n f  | he  Progressive  party,  freely  given  by 
its  «<ditorial  critics.  appear  to  arouse  a  resentment  from 
the  subject  of  the  notices  which  is  at  least  unusual  in 
mn*h  sketches.  After  the  November  election  a  number  of 
Republican  and  Democratic  editors,  evidently  thinking  that  a 
drop  from  4.119,307  votes  in  1912  to  1,740.125  in  1914  was 
sufficient  evidence  of  dissolution,  proceeded  to  write  more  or 
less  sympathetic  obituary  notice*  for  the  Progressive  party. 

\s  if  in  reply  to  these,  the  Progressive  chiefs  met  in  Chicago, 
and  have  issued  a  statement  declaring  their  intention  to  kee]* 

up  the  organization  and  eani- 
puign  of  education  with  the  view 
of  being  a  serious  factor  in  19 Hi. 

To  the  Kansas  City  Journal 
(Rep.)  this  only  “means  that 
the  Progressive  party,  alt  ho 
dead,  w  ill  he  embalmed  and  kept 
on  exhibition  a  while  longer,'' 
and  the  sentiment  is  repented 
by  the  Brooklyn  Engl*  (Dent.), 

Albany  Journal  (Rep.),  Phila¬ 
delphia  tnquirrr  (Rep.),  Pitts¬ 
burg  (latrtlc-Timra  (Rep.),  and 
Sun  (Dent.),  Nashville  Truntit- 
/•ran  <  Dem.),  and  Savannah 
AVir*  (Dem.).  But  in  Chicago, 
when*  the  eonfereneo  was  held, 

Thr  Tritium  I  Prog.),  Port  |  Prog.), 
and  tirrahl  (Ind.)  are  hopeful  or 
better  days,  while  the  usually 
unappreciative  New  York  Turn* 
venture*  the  assertion  that  the 
(•arty  will  "become  a  more  real 
one  than  before." 

At  the  Chicago  conference, 
according  to  the  official  statement,  then-  were  ninety-one  repre¬ 
sentative*  fn>rn  thirty-four  State*.  Them*  included  George  W. 

Perkin*.  Gifford  Pinebnt.  William  Flinn.  William  Allen  White. 

Med  ill  McCormick,  ami  Miss  Jane  Addams.  Colonel  Roosevelt 
did  not  attend.  Some  speakers.  we  read  in  the  press  accounts, 
urged  that  the  Roosevelt-Johnson  ticket  l>e  put  forward  again 
in  19 Hi.  Delegate*  from  the  South,  the  Philadelphia  North 
Amrrican  (Prog.)  notes,  "reported  how  the  Progressives  hail 
elected  the  first  uou-Dcdioeratie  Congressman  from  Louisiana, 
had  carried  thirty-one  counties  in  Georgia,  as  against  seven  in 
1912,  ami  without  organization  had  polled  23,000  votes  in  Ala¬ 
bama."  Other  talk  is  thus  reported  by  Tin  Pmgrranrr  Hrrald 
(Kalamazoo): 

“It  was  almost  unanimous  that  there  can  be  no  reconciliation 
with  the  Republican  party  under  any  circumstance*.  .Vlmost 
everybody  was  for  a  renewal  of  tho  light  with  Progressive 
principles  all  along  the  line.  If  it  had  come  to  u  show-down 
that  the  party  quit  and  line  up  with  either  a  Republican  candi¬ 
date.  Borah.  Whitman,  or  anybody  els©,  or  President  Wilson, 
the  decision  would  have  gone  to  the  President." 

Il  wa*  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  executive  committee, 
according  to  the  statement  issued  after  the  meeting,  "that  the 
Progressive  organization  and  campaign  of  education  should  he 
continued  on  the  line*  heretofore  followed,"  for, 

"Progressive  principles  an-  permanent .  ami  it  is  now  more 
than  ever  evident  that  the  Progressive  party  to-day  is  the 
necessary  organ  for  their  realization." 

The  friendly  attitude  toward  President  Wilson  seems  signif- 
ieaiit  to  Republican  and  Democratic  papers  alike.  Thus  we  find 
in  William  Barnes'*  Albany  Journal  (Rep.)  the  prediction  tha ' 

"when  only  the  irreeoncilabliH  of  the  late  Progressive  parly  ar- 
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lift  outside  the  Republican  ranks,  the  disup|M-uraiice  of  the 
parly  will  Ik  rompletni  through  absorption  of  the  irmimrilahlMi 
by  tin*  Democratic*  party/*  Such  a  movement  the  Nashville 
Ttnnmnean  (Di-in.)  is  gla 4  to  welcome,  savin#  that  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  break-up  “should  result  in  wholesale  accessions  to  the 
Democracy,  which  has  shown  itself  capable  of  preserving  the 
bi*st  of  the  past  Mtid  providing  lilwrally  and  wisely  for  pre*s*nt 
and  future  public  needs/*  An  opposite  view,  however,  is  taken 
by  the  Wwark  Xnrs  <flnd.),  which  calls  attention  to  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  attack  on  the  Democratic  tariff  and  declares  that  •'as 
l**tween  that  element  of  the  Progressive  party  represent#*!  at  the 
('liicago  conference  and  tin-  Republican  party,  the  distance  is 
but  a  step,  but  lietween  the  former  and  the  Democratic  party 
they  have  flu#  a  chasm/* 

Perhaps  it.  is  but  a  step,  yet  the  step  must  In*  taken  by  the 
Republicans,  in  the  opinion  of  several  |Mt|**rs  prominent  hi  the 
Progressive  movement,  including  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Pro#.i 
and  the  Detroit  Time*  (Ind.).  Says  Th*  Tribune: 

“If  the  Republican  leader*  in  Congress  and  thmu#hout  the 
Slates  show  a  superiority  of  inle#rity  and  intelligence  over  the 
Democrats,  ami  if  a  eandidate  representative  of  the  Im-sI  spirit 
of  the  nation  i*  nominated  for  IVesident,  In*  may  ex|>eot  the 
Votes  of  the  bulk  of  file  Progressives. 


'‘But  if  the  rnali#n  influence  of  1912  reasserts  itself  in  19P'« 
not  only  the  Progressive  voters  of  J914  and  1912  will  kuav  h\x»> 
but  the  bulk  of  the  Republican  voters  will  follow  them/* 

ProgrcssiviNm.  asserts  tile  Philadelphia  Xurth  Am*rumar 
(Prog.),  "is  tin*  most  vital  force  in  our  public  life  to-da\  /*  1 

adds: 

“There  is  one  way  alone  by  which  the  Progressive  party  car* 
In-  disposed  of,  and  that  is  through  the  discovery  by  its  member* 
of  H»nie  mun*  effeetive  instrument  to  promote  their  ideals..  An* 
let  it  he  noted  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  two  oi« 
parlies  offered  less  hope  of  fulfilling  this  function  than  fht-> 
do  now. 

“ IVognwives  an*  more  than  ever  convince*!  that  the  Derno 
eratie  party  lacks  efficiency  ami  is  incapable  of  scientific-  legis¬ 
lation.  They  sis*  the  Republican  party.  on  the  cither  hand,  niun 
reactionary  than  ever  Jyefore,  i-ontrolhsl  by  the  most  odious  of  it. 
|>rivilege-Hervin#  leaders/’ 

Without  any  “ifs/*  “amis/*  or  44 bills/*  the  Chicago 
>ays  plainly: 

*‘The  Progressive*  are  still  alive.  A  million  and  flirts- 
quarter  vote*  is  a  force  to  Ik*  reckoned  with.  A  settled  a  no 
defines  I  conviction  luxek  of  it  is  an  even  greater  fore**.  .  . 
The  conference  determined  the  cold  fact  that  the  Progn-jswiv  • 
parly  i*  still  a  going  concern  with  a  determination  to  hold  for  its*  If 
t In*  place  in  the  •sun  which  it  has  won  by  its  own  hard  work 
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Hioh  lime  f«»r  Austria  It*  Issue  a  hlatck-aud-Htai*  |m|h  t  — rWuniMn  Stair 

Unit  gentle  wuU  AltlU  and  (irtiKhh  Khan  mast  hate  1ns*ii! — Columbia 
State, 

Mi  vmv  PnslilHiiUI  camlldaiis  (li»  Ihelr  ninning  afi*-r  they  are  elected 
—  1  "Into  Iliad* 

Ti  mwm  aivnshttng  a  niMvwiitiillU'  I*#  I  lie  Pope  Is  not  the  leawt  of  Hu* 
war  «  InmUs  ^WumM  Stair 

V\  i  may  rim  have  Inin  a  Me  to  km  a  salute  at  Tampk-o.  Imh  «<•  got  urn* 
at  Smyrna  -Oakland  Engulf  rt. 

National  Civic  Federal  Ion  say*  me  an-  on  tin1  verge  of  |»n»«}irni  y 
K  very  body  push  W  alt  Street  Journal 

Wa  have  m  feeling  (ImI  when  Hits  war  l«  our  Davy  June*  I*  going  to 
have  a  strung  navy  Transcript 

Htiunuk  lo  say.  while  Kami**  I*  encouraging  marriage,  America  has 
lni|MMisl  a  war-lax  on  ftl. — Pittsburg  Ihspaub 

IhiMiN'iuTH  wIni  profra*  to  ms*  a  minim*  In  the  iMillibnil  sky  topically 
tsmfisis  there  lias  Innsi  a  *lorra  lately  Walt  Street  Journal 

W  ith  all  lit*  me  armies  heading  down  on  him  Seftor  (iUlli*m*i  will  have  a 
hard  lime  telling  whiar  little  President  he  Is  .Si.  Lout*  Republic 

Wmkn  wKiir  of  On*  pnnrijml  combatant*  gel  whittled  down  lo  l heir 
s|/j*  Portugal  ami  lioumanla  an*  going 
In  too. — A’nr  York  Etcntng  Sun 

VV  K  mist  that  Knglattd  •  new  lax  on 
U«  will  prove  mun*  mimwifUl  Hum  that 
other  on* •  Ikuhni  Transcript 

PluKMAta  foe  a  truce  on  I'lni-mmu 
day  fall  to  recognise  Hiai  the  KiMimi 
and  S**r\  Ians  ilon  t  use  th**  UngurUo 
calendar  Watt  Street  Journal 

A  (dKMAN  financier  I*  happy  In  the 
conclusion  he  rmrhis  tint  of  exhaustive 
Study  that  If  Kiiglund  wins  she  will  still 
lie  ruined  Spring  hr  Ut  Repubhran. 

\s  xr  mkuindtrsUiwI  It  a  nation  with 
lna*hspiate  armament*  Is  likely  to  In* 
drawn  Into  war.  and  a  nation  with  ade¬ 
quate  armaments  Is  likely  to  In*  drawn 
Into  war  .Vrtr  Tribune 

WITH  villa  In  Mexico  < %lt >  arid  «*ar- 
mn /.v  In  f  em  fm«  the  latt«f  luis  the 
nd\autogf*  i»f  the  |nsdtlon  when  It  *hiihs 
t*»  taking  a  hurried  leave  of  the  *xmnlry 
and  joining  Him  an«l  H  u**rta  A  nr 
York  War  M 

T’lKKk  ruay  lie  sunt*  •iik’siImii  as  lo  the 
mriiriM*)  of  llte  stat«*rnefiY  that  after  tlw 
war  there  will  lw  no  nmn*  royalty  lull 
there  will  certainly  In-  a  greatly  rwluml 
•  •  1*1  •!>  of  tb**  nituinofi  |  ws  i|  ilc  — .\  a  i bn  lie 

Lumberman. 


"  HtM.1T  War  Movm  Turkey.’*  It  s  likely  Ui  move  It  to  Asia  Minor 
Columbia  State,  • 

W  iij.  it  In*  Ktin»|N‘'s  slMH-klii'4  fate  lo  In*  lorn  asunder  liy  wild  profiwa »rs 
—  \rm  York  World 

\  v«  h  x  ws  %  in  »h  Sit  mci*  tlrnls  \lr  Herrick 'a  house  i*io  small  Hut  what 
alNHit  his  sIrnw?— Columbia  State.  % 

Sim  i  the  Xrpprlin  urare.  It  U  said  that  Imslmsw  In  l^iu<|nn  b  looking  U(> 
—  ,\ axbnllr  Southern  Lumberman. 

Kv>>  In  the  MrlrLsIi  War  Office  the  fawt  time  to  deny  an  lnt**rvlew  i« 
ls*fore  granting  It. — .Vnr  York  W*rrtd. 

"fit*  to  war  nun  "  says  Mrs  Pankliurst  Wmi'l  that  Sh  -rman  quulahon 
ever  dk-'*  I'hilatt*  Ipbia  Xorth  American 

Mixn  an*  mothrfw  have  the  edge  In  predicting  that  some  day  tlieir  M»n» 
iiuiy  In*  presidents  Walt  Street  Journal. 

s*»m>  one  should  Inform  Mr.  Kipling  that  the  white  man  s  l>un|.n  l» 
now  assisting  In  carrying  the  load.  —  M’aihntfktl  Cost, 

li  Itussin  tiad  gone  In  for  tin*  good  roads  movement  tlie  t M-rtnans  would 
prolisihly  Is*  In  Warsaw  now  t  hartrslnn  Sew*  and  Courier 

Vnr  If  the  Si**  of  Hm*  \rmy  win*  to  In*  douMed.  tin-  Jlrigtww  would  Insist 
U|nki  Its  tw-tng  tn*s|  out  against  -irnic  other  nation  —!a*s  Anar  let  hlxpr^** 

Pkkhaiw  the  cmaor  lias  iiunIc  It  neomstry  for  King  tleorge  to  go  t«* 

France  In  onler  to  get  a  little  news  of 
the  war  t'Hitadetphia  Inquirer, 

It'n  getting  so  you  can  t  lay  down  a 
concrete  sidewalk  In  Canada  without 
Is-tng  Muaperted  of  sinlMtcr  motlviw 
Uus/jifighin  I*o$t 

Wmkn  pickpockets  herame  hmiewt  U- 
c31u.se  of  lack  of  work,  the  New  York  City 
uttemp1oyrni*iii  prolibm  ent«*rw  a  m  w 
plume  Springfield  Republican 

Titr.  entrance  of  Portugal  Into  the  cou¬ 
rt  Ul  nomrhow  remincU  um  *if  the  fly  ajaiist- 
log  old  man  Noah’s  elephant  up  tlw*  ark  - 
gangplank  BwtHm  Transcript 

It  would  In*  well  If  nxinUrm  and  gun- 
In  the  war  regions  would  retiiemlNT 
tluit  On*  use  of  chimneys  ha  marks  must 
In*  very  exasperating  to  Santa  (*Uus  — 
.V nr  York  Riming  Cost. 

Tlie.  man  who  fits  Hirst  tin*  <M*rman 
position  on  l In*  YnT,  ways  a  cablegram 
lias  I men  decorated  with  the  < inter  of 
King  l.eo|N4d  What's  that,  a  nihtmr 
mertal'  Mcoion  Transcript. 

AMrrHIH  Invasion  of  culitsl  jialiitings 
(hm  abroad  In  threw lemd  just  at  tin* 
moment  tluit  the  wtwkncws  erf  tlie  na¬ 
tional  defeiimw  Is  hHng  pnadaittud  by 
IndtM-nst  fiat  riots. — JVcir  York  World 
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SCANDINAVIAN  TREMORS 


THE  FEAR  of  Russian  aggression  has  led  Swiden  of 
late  yearn  to  look  to  Germany  for  protection,  we  have 
been  told,  no  that  it  comin  an  a  little  of  a  surprize  to 
hoar  that  all  three  of  the  Scandinavian  lands  an1  with  the  Allies 
in  sym|>athy.  As  in  America,  strung  ••(Torts  arv  being  made  by 
Germany  to  swing  public  opinion  t»>  the  opposite  side,  and  these 
efforts,  combined  with  the  English  attitude  on  cuntraluvnd. 
an*  rejx>rted  to  lx*  causing  the  Scandinavian  Government*  con¬ 
siderable  uneaain«*ss,  while  the  Norwegians,  it  is  stated.  And 
it  hanl  to  believe  that  Germany  may  not  force  Sweden  into  the 
fight  after  all.  This  view  finds  c.\pn*<*ion  in  a  long  and  inter¬ 
esting  article,  from  the  pen  of  Edwin  Hjorkman.  in  the  Dtndon 
Morning  Post,  when*  the  Norw«*gian  attitude  i*  thus  summarizol: 

“In  spite  of  the  North  ('«!«•  excursions  of  the  German  Em¬ 
peror,  in  spite  of  the  glowing  I’an-Germanisiil  of  the  late 
Bjbrnatjcrne  Bjdrnson,  and  in  spite  of  the  employment  of  Bjorn 
Bjornson  as  the  Eni|M*n>r's  prineipal  Scandinavian  pros  agent, 
the  Norwegians  do  not  trust  the  Germans  very  much.  .  .  .  The 
Norwegians  do  not  want  to  fight  anybody,  and  they  would 
lw  particularly  chagritud  at  having  to  fight  for  Germany  against 
the  English.  Their  sympathies  an*  beyond  all  doubt  with  the 
Allien.  And  with  England  Norway  has  prulwhly  more  in  com¬ 
mon  than  with  any  other  non-Scandinavian  nation.  To  England 
and  to  its  fleet.  Norway,  like  Denmark,  would  instinctively 
look  for  support  in  a  moment  of  din-  need." 

Sweden  is  inclined,  the  writer  says,  to  look  to  Germany  for 
defense  against  possible  Russian  aggres-ion,  but  claims  that 
Swedish  opinion  has  been  unfavorably  influene*d  by  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  Belgium.  Denmark’s  position  is  thus  described: 

“Denmark  f»*ars  Germany,  of  course,  and  fears  it  more  than 
any  other  Power.  But  that  fear  is  mixed  with  hatred.  too  —  a 


THE  INVASION  or  EM.U.MI. 
“They'll  hatr  to  get  out  ami  gel  under— 


hatred  that  has  lost  very  little  of  its  intensity  by  the  passing  of 
fifty  years  since  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  were 
taken  by  Germany.  .  .  .  Tho  culturally  Denmark  has  always 
been  clone  to  Germany,  and  tho  the  economical  community 
of  interest  between  the -two  i-ountries  has  Ihs*ii  steadily  inereaa- 
ing,  the  prevailing  Danish  attitude  toward  its  powerful  southern 
neighbor  remains  distrustful  to  the  verge  of  open  hostility.  .  .  . 
Denmark  has  lieen  drawn  more  and  more  toward  England,  not 
onlv  lss*ause  here  it  has  found  one  of  its  Ih'sI  markets,  but 
Imi-sin'  of  its  keen  realization  that  England  more  than  any 
other  Great  Power  has  an  interest  in  protecting  a  country  which 
may  Is*  said  to  hold  the  only  key  to  the  Baltic." 

Writing  in  the  Ixmdon  Reynold*  a  A'm rspaprr,  Mr.  Erie  Nil  sen 
expresses  entirely  similar  views  and  comments  on  the  German 
publicity  campaign: 

“Ever  since  the  war  started  the  German  Press  Bureau  has 
made  tremendous  efforts  to  influence  public  opinion  in  Scandi¬ 
navia  in  favor  of  Germany  and  again>t  the  Allies,  Britain  in 
particular.  It  is  not  generally  known,  for  instance,  that  at  least 
one  leading  paper  in  Christiania  was  offend  a  substantial  sub¬ 
sidy  if  it  would  adopt  a  pro-German  attitude.” 

While  the  bulk  of  popular  sentiment  is  with  the  Allies,  the 
German  sympathizers  have  enrolled  upon  their  side  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  the  three  kingdoms,  thus,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  gn*at  Norwegian  scholar,  Hans  Aal,  in  an  article 
in  the  Christiania  DngbUuM,  writ**: 

“In  the  last  forty-four  years  no  country  has  had  such  an 
aversion  to  war  with  other  civilized  nations  as  Germany  has 
had.  She  has  clearly  felt  that  her  conquests  should  lx-  those  of 
cultun*  effected  by’  intellectual  weapons,  and  not  territorial 
out*  to  Im-  gained  by  the  sword,  and  she  has  realized,  as  no  other 
nation  has.  her  responsibility  in  the  domain  of  polities.” 


THE  SWORD  or  DAMOCLES. 

— ©  Kladdtradiitnh  Berlin  . 
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THREE  ROYAL  PRINCE*  AND  OTHER  C2KRMAN  liKNKKAl.*  LEADIN'*;  THE  PIOIIT  AOAINHT  FRANCK, 


GERMANY'S  SHOWING  IN  THE  WAR  ’ 

HUMAN Y  IS  SATISFIED  with  her  showing  in  the 
war,  according  to  a  lengthy  analysis  of  tin*  campaign 
on  ls>th  front#  published  in  the  Frankfurter  Zritung. 
Tlu*  writer  admiH  that  tin*  great  German  rush  on  Paris  is  finally 
clmcked,  l»tif  thinks  that  this  wa*  inevitable.  While  regretting 
that  the  first  four  months  of  the  war  have  not  brought  things  to 
a  derisive  issue,  he  elaitns  that  events  liave  proved  the  German 
force*  stronger  than  all  the  combinations  the  Allies  eould,  or 
can,  bring  against  them,  lie  goes  on  to  say: 

-*(tur  enemies  did  not  doubt  a  moment  that  Russia  would 
erush  us,  while  Fra  nee,  through  a  bold  offensive  in  the  Khine 
Valley,  would  draw  our  troops  u|M>n  it -M-lf.  leaving  England  to 


TUr  UIMU\N  *r  Y  »m  \  HI.  tS 
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throttle  us  in  our  desperation  by  depriving  us  of  breath  and 
sustenance.  But  of  all  this  nothing  has  happened.  Bet  what 
have  we  oursclve*  achieved  instead! 

"Wo  breathe  freely  ami  fully  as  ever.  Our  provision  want- 
houses  are  filled  ami  in  our  coffer*  lie  billions  of  good  money 
which  all  of  us  have  given  ami  which  is  only  a  small  part  of  what 
our  people  are  prepared  to  give  and  will  give  if  the  first  is  spent, 
(fur  entire  national  life  in  our  besiegisl  laud  has  become  one 
single  great  organisation— an  organisation  of  battle,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  sustenance,  of  credit,  of  |H*accful  work,  and  of  providence.* * 

With  conditions  at  home  thus  satisfactory,  the  achievement* 
of  t lie  unities  abroad  an*  considered  ispially  encouraging: 

"The  military  harvest  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  year  has  been 
great.  Gome  what  may,  the  mighty  advantage  which  wo  have 
won  in  Belgium  and  France  can  not  Is*  taken  away  from  us.  The 
State  that  lias  Income  tin*  center  of  our  campaign  in  tin*  West. 
Belgium,  is  almost  completely  in  our  hands.  Through  it  lend 
our  lines  of  support,  and  its  rich  resources  are  a  source  of  supply 
for  a  gnat  part  of  our  war  needs.  Our  troops  stand  almost 
entirely  on  hostile  soil.  Behind  tin*  sheltering  wall  of  our 
armies  we  lead  a  scarcely  disturUd  life.  That  saves  tin*  forces 
of  our  people  and  afford#  a  mighty  saving  in  food- supplies. 
Belgium,  for  the  immediate  future,  is  a  German  possession, 
ami  it  will  have  to  contribute  its  share  in  supjmrtmg  the  burden 
of  the  war/' 

While  tin'  military  situation  Isitli  within  and  without  the 
territories  of  tin*  Dual  Alliance  is  thus  ho|x*ful,  the  writer  find* 
that  the  Allies  are  in  lad  strait*: 

"But  our  enemies?  The  gnat  beast  in  the  East  stamp* 
ami  pants  under  the  ladies  of  the  knout.  The  jw-ople  itself, 
stupid  and  driven,  has  been  foreed  into  the  war.  Gan  that  last? 
France  is  worn  put,  almost  devoid  of  effective  organization, 
and  m  large  pari  unwilling,  locking  the  open  purse  of  our  citizens. 
Tremendous  list*  of  losst*  in  dead  and  wound'd  an*  care¬ 
fully  supprest,  until  the  n  *  vela  t  ion  of  the  truth  will  prove  doubly 
crushing.  Lie*  and  jingoism  drive  the  citizens  to  the  front;  a 
war  new  spu|>er  on  t  he  field  trie*  to  inject  in  Mirage  into  the  Army. 
The  true  situation  is  fearfully  concealed  from  the  troop*.  I  low- 
long  can  this  fon*i*d  condition  lie  kept  up? 

"England  **ndn  her  heaviest  guns  to  the  Gontineiit.  and  to 
protect  them  a  force  of  troops  which.  meoKured  by  German 
standards,  can  lx*  accounted  but  of  little  value  for  decisive 
fighting  ami  for  the  storm  of  battle.  That  is  all  that  the  rash 
Government  of  that  people  can  do." 

The  military  critic  of  the  litrhmr  Tagrhlatl ,  the  famous 
Major  Moraht.  thinks  that  Russia  has  failed  as  a  serious  menace 
to  German  sniwa,  He  reasons: 

"The  plan  of  campaign,  originally  made  in  Baris  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  France  and  England,  was  that  Russia  should  throw  her 
chief  strength  against  Germany.  .  .  .  Russia,  however,  threw 
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h*f  main  force*  acuin*t  Austria,  believing  I  hat  she  would  I** 
able  to  «*ruah  that  .-ountry  elfaetually  in  a  short  time,  hut  after 
four  months'  lighting  this  has  not  been  a^’oinplished. 

"  Russia  has  now  been  compelled  to  change  her  whole  plan  of 
eampaign  —  a  Rt.-p  which  often  enough  decidisi  final  victory  in 
favor  of  the  opponent." 


WHO’S  WHO  IN  THE  GERMAN  ARMY 

France  calls  the  german  blcke.  a*  she 

term*  it,  in  n  noli*  appendid  to  the  daily  official  bulletin 
detailing  the  movements  of  the  troop*.  According  to  this 
stat4*m«ntv  Oermany  is  claiming  an  army  of  impost  Me  dimen¬ 
sions,  and,  while  it  may  exist  upon  pn|MT,  tin*  Fretieh  War  Office 
state*  that  the  numl»er  of  men  actually  in  the  field  falls  far 
short  of  the  number  the  German*  have  announced.  This  official 
statement  runs  in  part  a*  follow*: 

“The  German  announcement  that  there  are  a  liundml  Ger¬ 
man  army  cor ps  in  the  field  is  pure  MutT.  The  tnith  is  tiiat  there 
an*  fifty-eight  and  a  half  corps  of  which  twenty-five  und  a  half 
were  active  at  the  d«'clarotion  of  war,  and  thirtv-1  hn*e  reserve 
corps  formed  since  the  niMtiivig  of  the  war.  The  total  force  ojht- 
ating  in  the  western  theater  of  war  ha**  been  fifty-two  corps,  made 
up  of  twenty-one  und  a  half  active,  twenty-two  and  a  half  reserve 
eorps  and  eight  territorial,  or  LaHihr*-tirm  Against  Russia  are 
four  active,  ten  and  u  half  reserve,  and  seven  Latuiirrhr  corps,  in 
addition  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  forces/* 

After  discussing  the  number  of  men  employed  under  Field- 
Marshal  von  Hindenhurg  against  the  Russians,  and  the  reserve* 
in  Silesia,  the  Freneh  estimate  amounts  t4>  four  active  army 
corps,  edeven  reserve  corps,  and  seven  c«irps  of  Lnndtnhr,  or 
second  line  of  reserve*.  amounting  in  all  to  some  KNO.INM)  men 
in  the  Eastern  theater  of  war.  On  the  We*t; 

“Against  France  an*  the  fourth,  sixth,  a-cond,  first.  wventh. 
third,  and  fifth  armies,  in  addition  to  four  detachment*  of  an 
army.  In  Belgium  is  the  fourth  army,  under  the  Duke  of  Wilrt- 
temherg.  which  contains  a  division  of  marines.  Five  corps  of 
n-serves  also  are  in  Belgium,  extending  as  far  as  Bap4-autne. 

“The  sixth  army,  under  the  Grown  Prince  of  Bavaria,  has 
five  active  eorps  and  two  and  a  half  corps  of  reserves. 

“The  second  army,  under  General  von  Billow,  to  the  south 
of  the  preceding,  comprises  four  active  corps  and  one  and  one- 
half  corps  of  reserve®. 

“The  first  army,  under  General  von  Kluck,  comprises  on 
the  left  of  the  army  of  General  von  Billow  three  active  corps 
and  two  and  one-half  reserve  corps. 

“The  seventh  army,  under  General  von  Heeringen,  between 


Laon  and  Reims,  is  made  up  of  five  active  corps  and  tw*o  and 
one-half  reserve  corps  and  a  brigade  of  Lnndtrchr. 

“The  third  army,  under  General  von  Einem,  ha*  a  strength 
of  two  active  corps,  three  and  one-half  corps  of  reserves,  three 
brigades  of  Landwchr ,  and  two  other  corps. 

“The  fifth  army,  commanded  by  the  Crown  Prince.  includes 
two  active  corps,  two  and  onedialf  reserve  corps,  and  three  bri¬ 
gade*  of  Ijnndurhr  on  the  height*  of  the  Meuse. 

“The  army  of  General  von  Strantz  is  composed  of  two 
active  corps  and  about  one  and  a  half  corps  of  nerves. 

“From  tin*  Moselle  to  the  frontier  of  Switzerland  there  is 
the  strength  of  one  reserve  corps  and  ten  brigades  of  Lnfutu'ehr.” 

The  total  strength  of  the  German  Army,  aci-ording  to  this 
estimate,  actually  at  the  front,  is  2/140,000,  taking  40,000  men 
a>  the  usual  strength  of  a  German  army  corps. 
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THE  EAGLE  COHIQIK. 

The  Kaiser  (reviving  an  old  music-hall  refrain)— *' Has  any¬ 
body  here  wen  ralai*?"  — Punch  (London). 
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uttered  in  the*  name  of  Ireland.  Some  had  reached  him  that 
morning.  German  money  had  been  sent  to  Ireland,  hut  the 
gentlemen  who  sent  it  found  they  were  not  getting  value,  and 
were  cautious  about  sending  more.  .  .  .  There  was  a  small  s««*- 
tion  in  Ireland  at  present  which  was  endeavoring  to  convey  to 
the  people  of  Ainerieu  that  Mr.  Redmond  did  not  represent 
Irish  publie  opinion." 


IRELAND'S  STAND 


GERMAN  GOLD  IN  IRELAND  to  buy  Erin’s  sym¬ 
pathy,  enthusiastic  pleslge-s  of  Irish  support  of  En¬ 
gland  in  the  struggle,  the  burial  of  tin-  Ulster  hatchet 
forever  sueh  are  some  of  the  conflicting  reports  from  Ireland 
appearing  in  the  daily  press,  making  it  u  little  difficult  to  know 
just  where  Ireland  stands.  We  are  told  by  Mr.  William  Resl- 
nmnd.  in  the  columns  of  Thr  \V>  *lmin.*ter  (la&tle,  that  the  passing 
of  the  Home  Rule  Rill  hus  worked  a  wonderful  change  in  the 
attitude  of  Ireland  to¬ 
ward  her  ancient  enemy, 
and  that  Erin  will  sup¬ 
port  England  to  the  last 
drop  of  her  blood: 

"  Ireland  enters  wlmli- 
heart.  illy  info  the  strug¬ 
gle.  and  England  has 
every  reason  to  feel  that 
in  conferring  Home  Rule 
she  has  already  Ixen  n- 
warded  with  the  incsti- 
niable  boon  of  tlu-genu- 
iue  and  hearty  friend¬ 
ship  of  Ireland. 

"In  this  war,  on  its 
turrits,  Ireland  is  frank¬ 
ly  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies,  and  if  she  is  tak¬ 
ing.  as  she  is,  a  strong 
and  active  part  in  the 
war  on  the  side  of  En¬ 
gland  and  the  other 
Allu-s.  she  is  doing  so 
willi  a  spirit  which  she 
never  felt  before  t In¬ 
spirit  of  freedom;  she 
b-cN  that  in  this  war  she 
has  her  interests  in  full 
harmony  with  her  setili 
merits  and  sympathies.' 


Meanwhile  the  German  papers  volunteer  interesting  informa¬ 
tion.  Thus  the  Iterhnrr  Tagrhlall  publishes  a  lengthy  com¬ 
munication  from  Dr.  Julius  Pokomy,  lecturer  in  Celtic  philol¬ 
ogy  in  the  University  of 
Vienna.  He  writes: 


"As  the  English  sup¬ 
press  all  news  which 
would  give  us  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  their  desper¬ 
ate  condition,  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that 
leaflets  sent  us  from 
Ireland  assert  that  a 
single  German  army 
corps  could  easily  seize 
Ireland,  in  consequence 
of  the  total  lack  of  forti¬ 
fications,  arsenal*,  and 
trained  soldiers.  The 
Irish  could  not  desire  a 
better  lot  than  to  lie 
administered  like  Al¬ 
sace- 1 4>iTaiiic  by  the 
German  Empire,  and 
would  la-  delighted  if 
they  were  as '  ill-treated ' 
ns  the  Prussian  Poles. 
.  .  .  The  recently  pub¬ 
lished  news  that  Mr. 
Redmond,  while  at¬ 
tempting  to  rnis«-  Irish 
recruits  for  the  British 
Army,  was  beaten  by 
his  hearers,  proves  to  us 
that  these  leaflets  have 
not  failed  to  effect  their 
purpose." 

The  Berlin  Socialist 
organ,  the  \'ortrarl*.  makes  light  of  Mr.  Redmond's  recruiting 
efforts: 

"News  from  Irish  quarters  shows  us  that  Redmond  himself 
is  not  whole-heartedly  in  this  n-eruiting  campaign,  and  we  bear 
that  the  Nationalist  leaders  have  undertaken  it  not  in  the  least 
seriously,  but  only  la-cause  they  must,  if  they  an-  going  to 
deprive  the  Ulstermen  of  their  weapons  against  the  Nationalists. 
The  Ulstermen  an-  watching  the  movements  of  the  Nationalists 
with  Argus-eyes.  in  the  hope  that  they  will  take  some  false 
step  which  will  have  the  effect  of  n-dueing  the  Home  Rule  Act 
to  waste  paper  nt  the  cud  of  the  war." 

The  Echo  dr  Pari*  publishes  a  letter  from  Lonl  Ashbourne, 
a  leader  in  the  Gaelic  League,  who  states  that  the  riots  ip  Dublin 
at  the  end  of  July  were  in  a  great  measure  n*sponsible  for  the 
war.  as  the  Kaiser  was  led  to  believe  that  they  wm-  the  be-gin- 
uing  of  civil  war  in  In-land.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  In-land  is 
now  the  friend  of  England  and  thnt  n-cruiting  is  proceeding 
with  gn-at  enthusiasm.  This  is  due  to  a  gradual  change  in 
Irish  publie  opinion  since  the  war  began  and  is  the  result,  he 
claims,  of  the  efforts  of  Nationalist  leaders: 


IRISH  NATIONALISTS  PARTICIPATE  IN  TIIE  WAR 

Mr  William  Re-elmone]  M  P  .  who  ia  now  an  officer  with  the  British  Army  at  the 
fnml  |»r»-wnt inn  the  new  culm--  to  tin-  junior  «uhal(«*rn  of  the  Cork  Battalion  of 
the  Irish  National  VnlunUene.  after  which  Is-  reviewed  the  retchueiil 


Very  similar  in  tone 
are  the  utterances  of 
representative  Irish  pa- 
|nr»  such  as  The  Freeman,  l  tide  pen  tie  ni.  Herald,  and  Erruing 
Trlt graph,  in  Dublin,  and  numla-rs  of  the  provincial  pu|>ers,  as, 
for  example,  the  Tuum  Herald,  which  says: 


"We.  in  Ireland,  shall,  to  a  man,  back  up  England  in  the 
struggle,  and  lend  every  help  and  aid.  We  shall  do  so  out  of 
loyalty  to  the  Empire  and  from  n  consciousness  that  it  is  our 
duly  and  our  interest  so  to  set  in  this  critical  and  serious  stage 
m  our  country’s  history  and  fortunes  when  sueh  far-extending 
issues  rest  on  the  result." 


While  this  may  ho  the  attitude  of  the  majority  of  the  Irish 
press,  it  cannot  he  detiii-d  that  there  is  a  section  of  Irish  opinion 
which  is  strongly  anti-English  and  even  pro-German  in  feeling. 
This  we  learn  from  the  Toronto  Daily  AVer*,  which  comments 
on  the  situation  as  follows: 


"It  is  curious  thnt  many  Irish-Americans  in  the  United  States 
on-  as  hostile-  to  Great  Britain  as  the  German  population.  It 
was  said  that  the  concession  of  Home  Rule  would  reconcile 
Nationalist  Irishmen  the  world  over  to  the-  British  Empire.  But 
Home*  Rule-  has  lss*n  iias-esl.  and  the  e-xtre-me  Irtsh  e-le-ment  in 
the-  State-s  maintains  it*  eild  attitude  of  sulle-n  anel  hitter  hatred 
of  England.  .So  it  appears  that  recruiting  in  Nationalist  Ireland 
is  n-straine-e!  bv  ire-asonahle  publications  subsielized  by  German 
oge-nts." 


"  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  we  line!  to  work  eame-stly 
among  our  |*s>ple-.  Mr.  Re-dtnonei.  with  the  instinct  of  a  states¬ 
man.  devole-d  lum-s-lf  solely  to  this  work,  but  only  a  week  Is-fore- 
blood  hail  flowed  in  llie-  stn-e-ts  of  Dublin,  anel  our  task  was  step 
by  ste  p  te>  bring  the  pe-ople-  of  Ire-laml  te>  ses-  that  the  moment 
Intel  come  to  -tre-te-h  out  the  hand  of  friendship  to  England. 

"We  have  su<-e-i*-elesl  to  the  full,  anel  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
e»ur  frie-nelslnp  teiwarel  Krane-e  has  materially  aieled  u»  in  tin- 
struggle-.  A.-  in  South  Afrie-a.  the-re  an-  always  malcontents, 
but  tbe-ir  numbers  an-  so  small  that  tln-y  do  not  count. " —  Trans¬ 
lation*  made  for  Tilt  Litkrary  Dioest. 


This  allegation  of  Ge-rman  activity  finds  an  es-ho  in  no  less  an 
august  saneitiary  than  the  Dublin  City  Council,  for  the  Man- 
eliester  Guardian,  in  reporting  one  of  its  meetings,  state-s: 

"The  Ijorel  Mayor  saiel  circulars  from  America  were  going 
through  the  post  that  (Hititaiinsl  some  of  the-  vilest  things  ever 


SCIENCE  -  AND  -  INVENTION 


LAKE  MIKAKLORhs  -INVADED  IIY  TIIE  PACI PIC. 

tho  fifty  five  feet  above  sea-level  and  eight  mile*  i\um».  *\lt  water  fk«»\i  the  pacific  ouea*  i*  gradually  FL/>wixa  into  it 


HOW  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN 

CAN  WATER,  without  pressure  exert*d  u|kih  it,  flow  up 
hill?  It  certainly  can,  if  the  condition*  are  right.  It  d«n*s 
in  Miration**  Lake,  Panaiiiu.  and  Colonel  Goethals'*  an¬ 
nual  report  tells  just  how.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  (hat  purist*  might, 
with  some  justice,  object  to  r ht*  won!  "flow."  in  this  connection, 
but  then*  is  no  other,  in  ordinary  colloquial  English,  that  could 
be  substituted  for  it.  The  fads  an*  that  salt  water  from  the 
Pacific  goes  through  the  canal  into  Miraflores  Ijikc,  eight  miles 
away  and  fiftv-ftve  feet  altove  **a-levc|,  in  such  (piantittcs  that 
the  plan  to  use  the  lake  for  water-supply  ha<l  to  lx*  given  up. 
The  expert  engineer*  on  the  spot  seem  to  have  lx*en  surpris'd 
by  this  las-uliar  instance  of  water  elimhiug  a  hill,  especially 
as  the  salt  water,  which  |H*rforined  the  feat,  is  heavier  than 
the  fresh.  Hut  its  weight,  it  ap|M*ars.  facilitate!  its  ascent. 
Says  a  writer  in  Engineering  Srwa  (New  York,  November  26). 
in  substance: 

“A  year  and  a  half  ago.  the  question  of  n  soun*c  of  water- 
supply  for  the  towns  at  the  western  end  of  the  (‘anal,  including 
the  terminal  at  Rnllxia.  was  under  consideration.  Various  proj¬ 
ects  were  considered,  hut  the  one  involving  the  least  cost  of 
any  was  to  take  tin*  supply  from  Miraflores  Lake.  A  further 
advantage  of  this  supply  was  that  its  quantity  was  sufficient  for 
every  requirement  of  the  future. 

"Slirnflores  Lake  is  a  has  in  a  little  less  than  a  mile  long, 
extending  from  the  foot  of  the  lNdro  Miguel  locks  (which  are 
at  the  Pacific  end  of  the  f’ulehra  Cut)  westward  to  the  head  of 
the  Mirations  locks.  The  water-supply  of  Mirations  Lake 
comes  from  Gatun  Lake  through  the  (’ulebra  Cut.  Every  time 
a  vessel  pasw**  thnmgh  the  Pedro  Miguel  locks,  a  lockful  of 
water  is  discharged  into  Miraflores  Lake,  and  a  similar  amount 
is,  of  course,  abstracted  from  Miration**  Lake  as  the  vessel  passes 
through  the  Miraflores  locks.  Then*  an*  also  some  small  stn-ams 
draining  into  the  lake,  and  it  is.  of  course,  possible  at  any  time 
to  supplement  the  flow  into  the  lake  from  Culebra  Cut  thnmgh 
the  Pedro  Miguel  locks. 

“The  surface  of  Miration**  Lake  is  fifty-five  feet  higher  than 
mean  tide  in  the  Pacific.  Resides  this,  it  is  to  Is*  noted  that  the 
Miraflon*s  locks  an*  nbout  eight  miles  inland  from  the  Bay  of 
Panama.  Further,  the  bottom  of  Miraflores  Lake  is  at  a  higher 
elevation  than  high  tide  in  the  sea-level  seetion  below  the  locks. 

“We  have  recited  all  these  conditions  to  show  that  the  engi¬ 
neers  who  made  the  decision  to  use  Miration*'  Lake  for  a  water- 
supply  had  no  reason  to  suspect.  so  far  as  we  can  see,  that  salt 
water  from  the  Pacific  would  invade  Miraflores  Lake  in  any 
material  quantity. 


RISES  TO  INVADE  A  LAKE 

“To  the  great  surprize  of  all  parties  concerned,  however,  salt 
water  from  the  ocean  invaded  Miration**  l<ake  at  an  astonish¬ 
ing  rate,  even  tho  there  was  very  little  operation  of  the  locks  at 
that  time.  Chlorin-snmpling  stations  were  established  at  the 
lake  in  January,  and  by  February  it  liocamc  apparent  that  a 
constant  diffusion  of  salt  water  was  taking  place  throughout  the 
whole  area  of  the  lake,  extending  hack  into  its  arms.  Tile  pro¬ 
portion  went  as  high  ns  15  per  cent,  of  salt  water." 

How  does  this  salt  water  from  the  Pacific  gain  access  in  such 
quant  it  ies  and  with  such  rapidity  to  this  elevated,  distant  lake? 
The  only  explanation  possible,  the  writer  asserts,  is  the  diffusion 
of  the  water  in  the  process  of  lockage.  He  thus  explains  how 
it  can  take  place: 

“Suppose  a  vessel  is  to  ascend  the  Miraflores  locks.  She 
enters  the  lower  lock  and  the  gates  are  closed  behind  her.  She 
is  then  finating  in  a  mixture  containing  perhaps  75  per  cent,  of 
salt  water  from  the  ocean.  The  valves  are  then  opened,  and 
fresh  water  from  the  lake  alxive  is  admitted  into  tho  look  through 
the  openings  in  the  Isittom  until  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
lock  is  rais'd  to  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  up]H*r  lock.  In  this 
process  of  filling  the  lock,  the  salt  water  and  fresh  water  are 
thoroughly  mixtd.  The  water  in  the  upper  and  lower  locks  Iwing 
now  on  the  same  level,  the  gates  between  the  two  are  opened  and 
the  vessel  is  moved  into  the  upper  look.  While  this  movement 
is  taking  place,  however,  the  heavier  salt  or  brackish  water  in 
the  lower  lock  flows  into  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  lock  by  rea¬ 
son  of  its  greater  specific  gravity,  while  the  lighter  fresh  water 
in  the  up|M*r  lock  flows  rapidly  over  the  heavier  water  in  the 
lower  lock.  In  this  manner,  while  the  vessel  is  being  transferred 
from  one  lock  to  the  other,  a  considerable  quantity  of  brackish 
water  enters  the  upper  lock. 

“The  gates  are  then  closed  lx* hind  the  vessel,  and  fresh  water 
from  the  lake  is  admitted  through  the  bottom  of  the  upper  lock 
until  it  is  filled  to  the  same  level  as  the  lake.  By  this  time, 
certainly,  the  percentage  of  salt  water  in  the  upper  lock  should 
he  reduced  to  a  very  smull  amount.  Yet  there  is  evidently  enough 
then*  so  that,  when  the  gates  are  opened  and  the  vessel  passes 
out  into  the  lake,  a  considerable  amount  of  the  water  in  the 
upper  lock-chamber  flows  out  with  it,  and  is  replaced  by  entirely 
fresh  water  from  the  lake. 

“A  question  of  some  interest  is  whether  increased  traffic  will 
cause  an  increased  amount  of  salt  water  in  the  lake.  While  it 
will  cause  frequent  repetitions  of  the  process  above  described, 
it  will,  on  the  other  hand,  bring  a  larger  quantity  of  fresh  water 
down  from  Gatun  I^ake  to  Miraflores,  and  will  also  discharge  a 
larger  quantity  from  Miraflores  Lake  into  the  channel  below.’ 
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THE  MYSTERIOUS  Dl  MDUM 

HE  NATIONAL  ARSENAI^S  do  not  make  dumdum 
bullets.  They  do  not  have  to.  Any  soldier  can  “dum¬ 
dum”  his  own  bullets.  and  many  of  thorn  do  so.  lienee, 
very  largely,  tin*  charges  and  countercharges  that  we-  haw  hoard 
during  the  present  war.  This  statement  is  from  an  article  con¬ 
tributed  to  The  Technical  World  Magazine  (Chicago.  November) 
by  a  writer  signing  himself  “A.  I...”  who  hid<*s  Is-hind  tln*se 
initials,  we  are  told  in  an  editorial  note,  the  jwrsonality  of  “an 
American  who  has  devoted  many  years  to  the  study  of  ballistics 
and  military  organization.”  His  conclusions  an*  that  many 
wounds  attributed  to  dumdums  arc  due  to  ordinary  bullets 
striking  sidewise  or  “keyholing";  and  that  such  n*al  dumdums 
as  then*  an*  an*  made  by  the  combatants  themselves,  on  lw»th 
sides,  lie  write*: 

“Every  jacketed  rifle-bullet  ever  designed  is  potentially  a 
dumdum  bullet.  Every  jacketed  bullet  may  Income  one  of 
the  dumdum  variety  either  by  reason  of  nature's  forces  working 
on  it  or  by  the  design  of  the  man  who  dispatched  it. 

"And  this  much  tnon*  is  true:  There  never  has  been  any 
army — German,  French,  Belgian,  English,  Austrian.  Russian, 
Servian.  Japanese.  Boor,  or  American  —that  has  not  used  jacketed 
bullets  that  deliberately  were  made  to  dumdum . 

“Permit  me  to  make  a  momentary  digression.  I  want  to 
speak  of  the  arrant  nonsense  so  often  printed  in  newspapers  and 
magazine*  almut  'steel-jacketed’  bullets.  There  is  no  such 
thing.  The  modern  small-arms  bullet  consists  of  a  core  of  lend 
and  tin  composition,  surrounded  by  a  jacket  of  cupronickel  or 
cuprozinc  alloy.  Were  pure  st.*el  jacketings  to  be  used  they 
would  rip  tin*  lands  right  out  of  a  rift«*-bam>l. 

"The  cuproniekej-  «>r  cu prozinc-alloy  jacket  is  just  soft 
enough  to  take  the  rilling.  Ami  yet  it  is  so  hard — it  has  to  he 
mndc  so  for  almost  obvious  reason* — that  after  a  hundred  or  so 
round*  have  Ih*cii  fired  there  is  Imnvl  erosion  not  attributable 
only  to  the  high-pressure,  slow-burning  jiowdcrs  used.  This 
erosion  increases  in  battle,  because  on  the  firing-line- a  soldier 
has  few  opportunities  to  clean  his  ride  often  enough. 

“The  modern  jacketed  bullet,  whether  it  is  of  the  round-nose* 
or  pointed-nose  tyjie,  swings  beautifully  tnn*  through  its  trajec¬ 
tory — up  to  a  certain  (|>crlmps  I  should  say  uncertain)  point. 

After  that  it  la-gin*  to  keyhole. 

“Instead  of  continuing  on  its  long  axis  alone  through  rotary 
motion  given  it  bv  rilling  it  is  this  rotation  which  keeps  the 
bullet  on  its  eours«* —  the  base  of  the  bullet  swings  in  a  circle 
larger  than  it >  own  circumference.  When  it  flora  this  the  missile 
goes  through  the  air  with  much  the  movement  of  a  spinning 
top  after  it  ha-  l«vn  free  a  minute  or  two  of  the  rotation-giving 
cord.  This  exaggerated  rotation  of  the  base  is  called  keyholing. 

“Keyholing  may  Im*  due  tonne  of  many  causes:  it  may  n-sult 
from  an  imperfection  in  the  bullet  it -elf  ,i.r.,  in  shajs*.  balance. 
Weight  in  ratio  to  the  powder  charge,  etc.),  from  erosion  or 
rust  in  the  rilh-batTcl.  from  atmospheri . mdition*.  from  de¬ 

creasing  velocity,  etc.  There  i*  no  *  iiy  to  gage  it.  Hut  the  very 
fact  that  it  i>  keyholing  makes  a  bullet  a  splendid  instrument 
to  stop,  abruptly  and  |M*nnanently,  any  living  tiling  it  hits. 

“And  if  a  point**d  bullet  is  not  keyholing  from  the  causes 
enumerated  bImivi*,  it  is  very  likely  to  keyhole  the  minute  it  hit* 
anything  that  provides  real  resistance  to  its  easy  |H*net ration 
anil  continued  (light,  such  as  a  lielt-biicklc  nr  a  bone.  There  are 
instances,  even.  where  the  bullet  cornmcm*.-d  to  keyhole  when  it 
entered  soft  flesh;  but.  in  the  main,  *uch  instances  occurred 
after  the  bullet  hail  lost  murh  of  its  velocity. 

“This  keyholing  of  a  bullet  upon  contact  occur*  because  the 
point  is  checked,  alls-it  for  only  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  a 
Second,  befon*  the  luase  of  the  bullet  is  checked.  For.  with  the 
point  engaged  ami  cheeked,  the  base  start*  to  catch  up  with  tin* 
point. 

“What  happens  next  depends  u|Min  how  fast  the  bullet  was 
traveling  when  it  hit.  If  it  still  retain*  considerable  velocity 
(nr.  rather,  energy;,  the  bullet  will  spiral  its  way  in  fairly  clean 
fashion  through  the  object  hit.  But  if  it  is  moving  with  greatly 
impaired  velocity — due  to  head  wind  or  long  flight  or  some 
similar  cause— the  keyholing  bullet  is  very  likely  to  intlied  it* 
point  m  a  bow*  ami  then,  unable  cleanly  to  |M*m*trate  the  bone. 
Use  it-  remaining  energy  to  push  tin*  whole  I  tone  abend  of  it. 

"In  other  words,  enough  energy  ha*  l*een  lost  to  prevent 
clean  penetration,  but  sufficient  has  been  retained  to  push  im¬ 
pedimenta  to  its  continued  flight  out  of  its  path.  The  sharper 


the  point  of  the  bullet,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  keyhole  upon 
iiii|Mi<*t.  This  is  ‘stopping-power’  with  a  vengeance.  The  li.r- 
man  bullet  is  sharp-pointed.  The  United  States  bullet  is  tbs- 
sharpest-pointed  of  all. 

“This  keyholing  naturally  causes  terrible  wounds  which,  in 
turn,  often  bring  forth  the  charge  that  dumdum  (or  explosive  * 
bullets  have  been  used." 

That  much  of  the  talk  about  dumdum  bullets  is  the  result  «»r 
this  “keyholing”  action  of  the  ordinary  projectile,  is  the  writer  ** 
belief.  There  is,  however,  he  tells  us,  another  side  of  the* 
picture:  the  deliberate  dumdumming  of  the  bullets  by  the  men 
in  the  ranks.  The  arsenals,  he  assure*  us,  do  not  have  to  turn 
out  dumdum  bullets.  Any  soldier  desiring  to  accomplish  t In¬ 
n-suit  can  make  the  most  “civilized”  bullet  a  dutnduni  by 
using  his  knife  or  bayonet  to  eu tube  jacket  at  tin*  point,  so  that, 
when  the  missile  strikes,  the  lead  eon*  will  pour  thmugh.  And 
Americans  who  an*  horrified  at  the  report*  of  such  “uncivilized  '* 
doings  in  Europe  may  pause*  when  they  read  that  our  »*  u 
Army  has  not  been  entirely  stainless  in  this  particular.  Say* 
this  military  expert: 

“As  a  matter  of  fact  this  was  done  so  often  in  the  Philippine* 
that  the  commanding  officer  of  every  company  examined  every 
individual  cartridge  on  every  individual  soldier  at  morning 
inspection,  to  arc  that  none  had  been  tampered  with.  And  a 
few  hours  later  you  could  w*e  many  an  enlisted  man  patiently 
‘sandpapering*  hi*  cartridge*  so  that  the  jacket-point  would 
lie  worn  to  such  thinness  as  would  effect  'mushrooming'  u|x>n 
impact. 

“Prof.  William  Mollendorf,  a  tierman  who  has  not  lost  Lis 
head  and  who  thinks  that  the  soldier*  of  the  countries  at  war 
with  Ins  own  are  ethically  the  equals  of  his  countrymen,  said; 
‘The  enforcement  in  war  of  international  law  or  Hague  covenant  * 
depends,  in  the  last  resort,  upon  the  moral  sense  of  the  individual 
soldier.’” 

When  we  have  reach«*d  this  point  in  the  exposition,  it  i>  not 
difficult  to  see  that  a  soldier  in  tin*  trenches  who  sees  an  cncmv 

W 

rushing  at  him,  and  who  knows  from  experience  that  a  clean 
bullet-hole  will  not  stop  him,  is  very  apt  to  attach  more  im— 
IKirtanee  to  saving  his  own  skin  that  to  obeying  the  liehcsts  .if 
The  Hague  Convention. 


WAR  AND  FOREIGN  SCIENCE  Our  readers  may  have 
noticed  that  translations  from  foreign  scientific  journals  ar*« 
not  numerous  in  our  columns  of  late.  The  reason  is  well  Mated 
in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York),  as  follows,  under  the 
heading.  “A  Dearth  of  Foreign  Scientific  Journals"; 

“While  the  precise  effects  of  the  present  European  conflict 
upon  America's  supply  of  meats,  groceries,  and  the  like  have 
Iw-eti  a  matter  of  such  uncertainty  us  to  call  for  Government 
investigation,  the  abrupt  curtailment  of  mental  luibuluiu  in  the 
sIiujm*  of  scientific  literature  from  the  countries  engaged  in  tin* 
struggle  has  lieen  only  too  evident.  The  librarian  of  a  large 
scientific  library  informs  us  that  not  a  scrap  of  literature  of  a 
date  later  than  August  1  has  come  to  hand  from  Germany,  and 
only  a  solitary  scientific  journal,  viz.,  the  Oetlcrrcichischc  Ftutf~ 
Zi it*chnfl,  of  August  10,  from  Austria.  The  Austrian  publica¬ 
tion  opens  with  the  announcement  that  many  of  its  staff  have 
Im-.'Ii  ended  to  the  colors,  and  crave*  the  indulgence  of  its  reader** 
for  the  result*  of  this  untoward  situation  upon  the  contents  of 
the  journal  and  for  possible  future  delays  in  publication.  Several 
French  scientific  periodicals  have  continued  to  arrive  with  little 
or  no  delay;  others,  including  the  well-known  populur  w«*-kly 
Iai  X at  arc,  have  l*een  definitely  suspended  until  the  war  is  omt. 
The  Com  plea  He  ml  h*  of  the  French  Academy  of  Scion*****  has. 
in  aeeordani***  with  its  official  character,  heen  strongly  «-..l..r*d 
with  expression*  of  patriotism  since  the  war  began.  Tin* 
nurata-r  corresponding  to  the  session  of  August  .'1  contain*  a 
declaration  by  the  president  of  the  Academy  that  all  academician* 
not  already  mobilized  in  the  public  service  hold  themselves  ready 
to  aid  the  national  defense  according  to  their  several  specialties. 
The  numlier  of  August  10  pays  tribute  to  the  Belgian  nation 
ami  Army,  and  contain*  a  memoir  nddrest  to  French  miiitary 
stirgcons  giving  practical  advice  as  to  the  treatment  of  wounds. 
The  Engli-h  journals  art*  still  arriving  regularly.” 
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PORTO  RICO  S  TELEPHONE-PLANTS 

The  telephone-plants  »r  iwto  m.-o  an*  of  two 

distinct  kind*,  it  ap|>ears,  ami  both  provocative  of  trouble 
at  times.  One  is  the  peeuliur  growth  shown  in  the 
a-f-orntwiiying  photograph*;  tin*  other  U  a  curious  ganglion  of 
telephone-wire*  owned  by  two  private  corporations  ami  flu- 
insular  <  loveminent.  which.  through  an  ill-lmlam-»sl 
jtystem  of  e«>o|M'rutiou  ami  competition,  attempts 
u.  s*-r\  «•  adequately  this  none  too  thickly  |M»pulut«*d 
l-laixl  of  l»*ss  than  110.(100  square  milt**.  Tin  two 
private  companies,  under  the  direction  of  American 
managers,  says  a  writer  in  Teh  phony  tOiicagoi, 
art*  suc«*»*«-ding  fairly  well  through  an  even  parti¬ 
tion  of  the  island.  The  government  line  is  the 
troublesome  factor.  Fortunately  it  is  a  plant  of 
languish  mg  growth;  for  only  when  its  service  is 
broken  down  entin-ly  do  the  islojidera  have  any¬ 
thing  like  udequute  sen  ice.  This  paradox  the 
writer  explains. 

“The  Government  operat***  both  telegraph  and 
telephone  systems  and  controls  the  toll-lines.  It 
might  he  interesting  to  note,  hi  connection  with 
the  question  of  government  ownership,  tin-  follow¬ 
ing  con  vernation  between  the  writer,  who  w  l  shed 
to  telephone  from  I 'once  to  San  Juan,  and  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  I ’one*: 

“  Umipknt:  'If  the  government  hm-s  are  down, 
it  will  be  all  right,  but  you  cun  not  talk  over  their 
line*  when  they  are  working  and  understand  what 
the  other  fellow  says.* 

**  Wkitkh:  ‘How  will  it  help  if  they  arc  down?’ 

“  It KMiiiKvr:  ‘When  government  lines  are  work¬ 
ing.  the  telephone  company  has  to  make  all  toll- 
calls  over  those  lines;  but  when  they  are  down,  the  telephone 
coni|uiriy  is  privileged  to  us*  its  own  line*,  and  you  are  then 
able  to  talk  with  the  party  you  are  calling.' 

“Tins  incident  will  probably  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  general 
telephone  condition*  m  Porto  Rico  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  note  that  while  several  of  our  representatives 


in  Washington  are  introducing  hills  and  recommendation*  to 
break  up  monopolies  and  make  telephone  ami  telegraph  service 
government-owned  in  the  United  States,  an  appraisal  is  being 
made  in  Porto  Rico  of  all  telephone  equipment  on  the  island  for 
the  purpose,  as  reported,  of  giving  the  Porto  Ri»*o  General 


Telephone  Co.  control  not  only  of  the  holdings  of  the  South 
Porto  Rico  company,  hut  also  the  lines  and  equipment  of  the 
Government.  Tin-  Porto-Rieans  an*  heartily  in  favor  of  this 
movement,  as  the  service  rendered  by  the  independent  tele¬ 
phone  companies  is  much  better  than  the  service  given  by  the 
government  system  at  the  present  time.” 

The  other  “telephone-plant.”  tho  more  literally  plantlike 


than  just  described,  is  not  hi  easy  to  explain,  nor  to  uproot. 
It  is,  as  may  lie  seen,  a  growth  of  most  |Ms-uliar  habits,  preferring 
electric  wires  to  the  nourishing  earth.  It  is  briefly  described: 

“It  is  an  air-plant  something  like  an  orchid.  It  has  no  roots, 
but  derives  its  nourishment  from  the  air.  the  seeds  evidently 
being  carried  by  the  wind  or  birds  and  insects  to  some  substance 
where  they  lodge  ami  sprout. 

“This  growth  is  found  most  frequently  on  insulated  wire, 
alt  ho  it  has  lx-en  observed  on  bun-  iron  win*  that  has  rusted. 
It  has  never  been  well  on  new  bare  imn.  copper  win*,  or  cable, 
ami  causes  little  trouble  as  the  mass  is  seldom  large  enough  to 
en»ss  two  win*a.” 


PATENT  HUMBUGS — Those  who  make  the  most  noise  alniut 
the  exclusive  use  of  their  right  to  particular  inventions  and 
improvements  upon  which  patents  have  been  granted,  says  a 
writer  in  Rniluny  ami  Iako mtAive  Engineering  (New  York, 
November),  often  have  the  most  unsubstantial  claims  to  n*st 
upon.  Says  this  journal: 

“Not  infn*quently  a  great  noise  is  started  and  kept  up  by 
those  perfectly  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  their  boasted 
right*  in  order  to  scan*  away  competitors  in  the  same  kind  of 
business  without  tinting  the  strength  of  the  claim.  Sometimes 
it  is  downright  ignorance  of  the  r»*al  value  of  patentid  claims  that 
gives  the  greatest  assurance  and  lead*  to  foolish  aggression.  A 
new  manufacturer  of  a  particular  kind  of  machine  or  mechanical 
object,  on  which  imteiit*  have  h«*en  gmntid,  coming  into  com¬ 
petition  with  old  and  well-established  manufacturers  of  a  like 
artiele,  needs  to  have  a  good  supply  of  pluck,  energy,  and  pene¬ 
tration.  or  he  may  be  driven  from  the  field  by  threats  or  suits 
for  infringement  without  having  trespassed  upon  anybody's 
actual  right*  or  valid  patent  claims. 

“Threats  of  prosecution  often  accomplish  more  than  tho 
prosecution  itself,  for  purchasers  an*  generally  deterred  from 
investing  in  anything  they  may  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  royalty 
for  using  so  long  as  they  can  procure  something  of  the  same 
kind  without  any  prospects  of  a  demand  for  royalty.  Injustice 
has  lx-en  done  by  taking  advantage  of  this  fact.  Then*  is  too 
much  inclination  among  business  men  to  accept  as  established 
facts  many  things,  simply  Ix-eause  they  have  been  so  often 
and  so  positively  asserted  without  anybody  tukiug  pains  to 
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deny  them.  Occasionally  some  one  pulln  away  this  mask, 
and  men  wonder  why  they  have  been  ho  foolish  as  to  accept 
a  sham  for  a  reality  so  long  without  investigating  it.  Patent 
rights  furnish  the  material  for  numerous  humbug  pretensions.” 


ASHES  AS  A  COMMODITY 

T  HAS  BKKN  SUGGESTED  that  the  shortage  of  potash, 
due  to  the  stoppage'  of  imports  from  (iermany,  may  be 
made  good,  at  any  rate  in  part,  by  going  baek  to  the  ohl 
source  of  potash  that  was  so  long  sufficient  for  our  fathers, 
namely,  the  ashes  of  burned  wood.  Wood-ash  used  to  be  an 
important  article  of  commerce;  little  of  it  is  bought  and  sold 
to-day,  yet  its  content  of  potash  has  diminished  neither  in 
amount  nor  in  value.  An  editorial  writer  in  The  Hardwood 
Record  (Chicago,  November  10)  thinks  that  a  million  and  a  half 
tons  of  ash  would  make  good  the  loss  of  250,000  tons  of  potash, 
which  is  what  we  have  been  getting  yearly  from  Germany. 
Our  waste  sawdust  alone,  if  burned,  would  yield  aliout  one-third 
of  this.  |s  it  possible  that  the  European  War  may  do  us  good  by 
making  us  a  little  less  wasteful?  Explaining  the  nature  of  the 
wood -ash.  and  its  history  aa  an  article  of  commerce,  the  writer 
in  The  Record  says: 

“When  wood  is  burned,  the  remaining  ash  represents  what 
the  growing  tree  extracted  from  the  soil,  while  the  smoke  that 
g<s-s  into  the  air  represents  what  the  tree  derived  from  the 
atmosphere.  The  charcoal,  if  sufficiently  burned,  disappears. 
A  small  portion  of  a  tree  comes  from  the  soil  and  much  from  the 
air.  Some  trees  do  not  take  one  |x*und  from  the  soil  to  one 
thousand  pounds  from  the  atmosphere,  while  others  may  take 
one  from  the  soil  for  fifteen  or  twenty  from  the  air. 

"When  English  colonists  settled  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
New  England  to  North  Carolina,  the  abundance  of  wood  sug¬ 
gested  to  them  that  there  might  lie  profit  in  the  sale  of  ashes. 
In  1621.  less  than  fifteen  years  after  the  founding  of  Jamestown, 
tin-  Virginians  were  selling  ashes  ut  from  thirty  to  forty  dollars  a 
ton  for  export  to  England.  The  burning  of  ashes  was  a  favorite 
business  undertaken  by  m-gnu-s  who  had  run  away  from  slavery 
in  the  South  and  had  settled  in  Canada.  No  capital  was  n*- 
quin-d.  as  wood  was  free;  and.  tho  the  income  was  small,  the 
work  was  easy  and  served  to  attract  a  good  many  people.  As 
lute  as  189S  Canada  ex iMirted  annually  1 ,322  barrels  of  |x*ta*hand 
|H‘urlash.  the  equivalent  of  more  than  20,000  barrels  of  ashes." 

We  are  told  that  the  domestic  wood-ash  was  de|M-ndt-d  on 
ln>th  in  soap-making  and,  originally,  in  the  preserving  of  meats. 
In  agriculture,  however,  is  its  great  ami  permanent  value.  As 
we  aiv  told: 

"The  fertilizing  value  of  wood-ashes  is  due  principally  to  the 
|M»tash  and  other  ingredients  they  give  the  soil.  The  soil  on 
which  a  w«sxl  grows  is  influential  in  determining  the  propor¬ 
tionate  amounts  of  fertilizing  elements  incorporated  with  the 
ground.  Trees  occupying  salt  marshes  do  not  yield  ashes 
satisfactory  as  fertilizers,  la-cause  of  the  presence  of  salt  in  the 
ashes . 

"The  |M»tash  in  winsl-ashes  is  taken  up  by  the  soil  more 
readily  than  in  most  other  forms,  lx-cuu*e  the  grains  are  generally 
extremely  fine  and  the  minute  particles  are  easily  distributed 
through  the  soil  in  convenient  form  for  assimilation  by  plants. 
When  tanbark  is  burned,  the  a»h  is  poorer  mi  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  than  Wood-a*li,  but  may  Is-  richer  in  lime." 

What  we  waste  now  in  wood-ash  is  incalculable,  for  the  waste 
tx-curs  everywhere  that  wood  is  burm-d.  Of  some  qx-cific 
wastes,  we  road: 

"Slabs  and  edging*  now  thrown  away  may  Is-  sufficient  to 
produce  .'tO.lMMi  tons  of  ashes  annually,  ealculuted  on  figur»-s 
given  m  Louis  Margolin's  ‘Waste  in  Milling.'  Figured  ou  the 
same  1st' is.  ashed  from  sawdust  would  total  500,01 K)  tuns  a  year, 
t  ord -wood  now  burm-d  as  fuel  would  Is-  good  for  .'*00,000  tons, 
making  a  total  of  more  than  one  million  tons  of  ashes  annually, 
little  of  which  is  now  saved . 

"Il  has  Iss-n  suggi "»t*sl  that  this  country  ean  prtxluee  its  own 
poia-h  to  make  good  that  cut  off  by  the  closing  of  the  German 
We  have  Us-n  getting  atsiut  250,000  tons  a  year  from 


there.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  c-onvert  ashes  into  |X)t**b, 
might  figure  that  six  |x»und*  of  ashes  will  make  one  pound  of 
jxitash.  A  million  tons  of  ashes  would  be  good  for  150,000  tons 
of  potash,  or  rather  more.  At  recent  market  prices  it  would  he 
worth  $12,000,000.  It  would  lx»  worth  twice  that  at  present 
quotations,  but  the  usual  price  is  about  four  cents  a  pound." 


HOW  ONE  MAY  FEAST  AND  STARVE 

T  HAS  LONG  BEEN  RECOGNIZED  that  we  are  nour¬ 
ished  not  by  what  we  eat,  but  by  what  we  assimilate,  and 
that  it  is  possible  to  die  of  starvation  while  basting,  simply 
because  the  proei-sse*  of  assimilation  have  somehow  failed. 
Hence  there  is  a  group  of  so-called  dcficieney-diseo-x-s  or  diseases 
of  malnutrition,  whose  causes  have  for  years  been  very  im¬ 
peril -ctly  understood.  It  is  now  asserted  that  they  on-  all  due 
to  lack,  in  the  food,  of  a  newly  isolated  group  of  nitrogenous 
compounds  to  which  the  name  “vitamines"  has  been  given. 
Such  obscure  diseases  as  beriberi  and  scurvy,  and  probably  also 
pellagra,  rickets,  and  other  similar  maladies,  are  caused,  we  aro 
told,  by  lack  of  vitamines.  and  may  be  termed  "avitaminos***." 
We  quote  from  a  recent  article  in  the  Bibliothbquc  Universe  ll> 
(lausanne,  September)  by  Dr.  Edward  Combe.  From  this 
we  ham  that  Dr.  Casimir  Funk,  who  made  this  discovery.  »n< 
led  to  it  by  a  prolonged  study  of  beriberi,  the  serious  malrnh 
which  has  Ix-en  especially  fatal  in  Ja|»an.  Dr.  Kykm&nn,  now 
professor  of  hygiene  at  Utrecht,  but  then  located  in  Java,  mad*- 
the  discovery  that  beriberi  was  not  found  among  populations 
using  rice  from  which  the  outer  covering  had  not  been  removed, 
but  did  exist  where  the  covering  was  removed.  Other  cereals 
prepared  by  such  decortication  may  produce  similar  maladi*--*. 
We  road: 

"In  Europe,  when-  a  varied  diet  is  usual.  IxrilH-ri  has  not  Ix-eii 
epidemic.  .  .  .  but  it  has  been  observed  in  exceptional  circum¬ 
stance*.  among  others  during  the  siege  of  Baris  and  when  r»  tim 
uniform  diet  was  adopted  in  institutions." 

Where  nursing  mothers  lack  vitamines  in  their  food  their 
infants  may  lx-  attacked  by  n  seven*  and  rapid  form  of  beriberi, 
whose  symptoms  disappear  when  they  are  fed  by  a  healthy 
mother.  Eykmann  produn-d  experimental  beriberi  in  pigeons 
and  chickens  by  giving  them  a  uniform  diet  of  polished  rice, 
white  wheat  Hour,  starch,  or  sugar.  Little  by  little  it  became 
evident  that  berils-ri  could  he  explained  only  as  due  t<i  pn>- 
longisl  and  exclusive  use  of  foods  dcprivi-d  of  substance*  in- 
dis|H-iiMible  to  the  normal  chemical  changes  of  nutrition.  Many 
scientists  at  once  nddn-st  themselves  to  the  task  of  discovering 
this  indispensable  element  in  rice-bran.  The  n-sult  was  the 
isolation  of  the  vitamines.  To  quote  further: 

"Experiments  on  hundreds  of  pigeons  suffering  from  experi¬ 
mental  Ix-rilx-n  through  au  exclusive  diet  of  polishid  rice,  and 
uppari-ntly  about  to  succumb,  demonstrated  without  exc«>ption 
tlu-  remarkable  a<‘tivity  of  the  crystallized  vitamines.  Four 
or  five  milligrams  injected  under  tlie  skin  of  n  dying  pigeon 
cured  it  in  two  or  three  hours  with  nuraeiiious  rapidity,  proving 
at  once  the  importance  of  the  vitamine  and  the  phenomenal 
avidity  with  which  the  body  absorbs  and  utilize*  it." 

As  for  scurvy,  another  disease  of  malnutrition,  it  is  cured, 
us  has  long  lxs-ii  known,  by  fresh  vegetable*  or  their  juices. 
These,  however.  Dr.  Combe  tells  u*.  often  rapidly  lose  their 
activity.  He  writes: 

"Moderate  cooking  diminishes  it,  and  ei Hiking  at  u  tempera¬ 
ture  altove  lim*  (*.  destroys  it  when  even  moderately  prolonged. 
On  the  other  hand,  u  purte  of  potatoes  or  a  Itouillon  of  carrots 
retain  their  activity  in  spite  of  cooking.  .  .  .  Foods  differ  hi 
this  ri-s|x*«-i.  Dried  dandelion  is  inactive,  while  dried  cabbag*- 
is  still  uetive.  tho  much  less  so  tlmn  fresh  eabhage.  Lemon 
juice  retains  complete  activity  even  when  cooked  and  sterilized. 
Hence  the  juice  of  lemons  ami  oranges  is  lx-st.  Cooked  milk 
loses  a  part  of  its  activity,  and  sterilized  milk  nearly  all." 
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A  STREET-TRAFFIC  SEMAPHORE  SYSTEM  THAT  EXPEDITES  TRAFFIC  20  PER  CENT. 

Oiw*  poUcrman.  In  his  obaervatlon  station  «•*■«  at  th*-  left.  may  dlrwt  slmtl**- handed  all  tin*  traffic  at  thla  busy  Cleveland  street-crossing.  In 
(M1  of  a  Art*  tic  may.  With  a  turn  of  the  band,  atop  all  traffic.  and  dear  the  way  for  thr  Are-apparatus. 


The  conclusion  is  that  tin-  vitamin*-*  which  cure  scurvy  an- 
tnucli  lew  ittbli-  t  linn  those  that  cure  berilN-ri.  alt  ho  tlu-  former 
may  Is-  transformed  into  the  latter  lay  chemical  ft*- 1 ion.  Another 
4-onelunion.  perhaps  more  interest ing  to  Americans  than  either 
<>f  those  rrconle*!  als>ve,  is  tliat  whn-h  classes  pellagra  amoni* 
these  disease*  of  malnutrition.  Dr.  C'omlte  d**-lares  it  to  In- 
increasing  in  Ameriea,  when*  the  form  it  assumes  i*  liotli  inure 
acute  ami  more  fatal  than  elsewhere.  This.  «e  ar*-  tohl.  is  due  to 
the  superior  machinery  hen*,  which  more  efTcetuully  «lis*ortieate» 
t he  grain.  Students  of  the  discus*-  have  a**-nlN-«l  it  vuriously  to 
mold  or  fungous  growth  in  ihe  grain,  to  infectious  bacilli.  ami  to 
the  effeet  of  light  on  the  skin.  Imt  Funk  unhesitatingly  classes  it 
us  a  deficiency-disease  dm-  to  tin-  lack  of  vitamin*-*.  We  read: 

"Numerous  examinations  of  ihe  f*M>d  of  its  victim*  ami  of 
their  hlood  have  always  shown  u  complete  absence  of  mientlM-s. 
What  renders  research  extremely  difficult  i*  that  ns  yet  no 
animal  is  known  to  react  to  pellagra.  Funk.  however.  doc*  not 
hesitate  to  give  as  its  cause  the  disappearance  of  the  vitamin*-* 
in  **«>rn  either  too  much  ‘polislnsl,'  too  much  cooked,  or  t*a> 
much  dried." 

Vitamincs  ar*-  found  chiefly  in  vegetable  f*Mj*|*,  we  ar*-  told, 
hut  the  proportions  vary  greatly.  Cereals  contain  them  in 
notable  proportions,  hut  chiefly  in  the  periearp  or  husks,  barley, 
suits,  wheat,  and  buckwheat  being  particularly  rich  in  them; 
while  fresh  fruits,  notably  the  juice  of  orange*  and  lemons, 
■contain  notable  proportions  of  vitamincs.  Fresh  vegetables, 
•  -specially  green  peas,  and  above  all  potatoes,  contain  large 
proportions,  and  this  is  why  soups  of  vegetables  are  so  useful. 
Raw  milk  contains  a  quantity  beneficial  to  the  young,  hut 
<-ooking  or  sterilization  completely  destroys  the  vitamin*-*. 
Cow's  milk  contains  more  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  more 
when  the  animals  an-  given  fresh  instead  of  dried  fodder.  In 
eggs  the  vitamincs  an-  found  only  in  the  yolk,  and  the  effect  of 
cooking  is  not  known.  In  raw  meat  of  all  sorts,  especially 
uncooked  sweetbreads  and  liver,  they  an-  found  plentifully, 
hut  an-  lacking  in  boiled  meat,  when*  they  pass  into  the  broth, 
hut  they  an*  retained  in  roasts.  In  conclusion.  Dr.  Combe  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  tlu*  gn-at  epidemics  of  scurvy  common 
in  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  vanished  after  the  introduction  of 
the  potato,  and  he  ascribes  this  to  the  fact  that  tin*  potato  is  rich 
in  vitamincs  which  an-  not  destroyed  by  cooking.  He  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  children  in  their  second  year  an-  fn-quently  pale, 
weak,  anemic,  and  without  appetite  because  they  an*  fed  ex¬ 
clusively  on  such  foods  as  flour  soups,  white  rice,  white  bread- 


puddings.  zwieback,  ami  sterilized  milk.  Such  a  diet  should 
always  In-  supplemented  and  corrected  by  fn*c  use  of  potato*-:;, 
fresh  vegetables,  cooked  fruits,  and  raw  ones  if  possible.  I! 
declares  finally  that  a  restricted  diet  is  useful  only  to  cun* 
abnormal  gastric  conditions,  and  that  as  soon  ns  is  safe,  even  in 
fever*,  tin*  diet  should  In-  as  varied  as  possible,  since  this  is  t  In¬ 
sures!  way  of  s< -curing  the  needed  amount  of  vitamincs. —  Trans • 
hit  ion  mail*  for  The  Literary  Dioeht. 


AN  ELECTRIC  TRAFFIC  SQUAD 

THE  PROBLEM  of  traffic  control  appears  to  In-  demand¬ 
ing  more  and  more  attention  of  municipal  authorities 
each  year.  In  tin*  days  of  hors«*-drnwn  vehicles  the 
pedestrian*  and  the  street  traffic  were  fairly  capable  of  untangling 
themselves,  save  on  the  most  extraordinary  occasions.  But 
this  the  motor  has  been  changing,  so  gradually  in  some  places 
that  the  authorities  an-  only  just  becoming  aware  of  the  in- 
adi-qnacy  of  existing  traffic  n-gulations.  New  York  stations 
policemen  on  foot  at  busy  comers,  who  wave  their  arms  about 
like  trainmen  in  a  railroad-yard.  One  city,  however,  to  judge 
from  an  article  in  Engineering  AVer*  for  December  3,  is  striving 
to  cope  with  the  traffic  demands  in  the  most  modern  and  thor¬ 
ough  manner.  This  is  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where,  some  months 
ago.  an  eleetrie  traffic-control  system  was  installed  at  the  street 
intersection  shown  in  the  above  photograph.  Says  The  Sew*: 

'"The  system  is  operated  practically  the  same  as  a  railway- 
crossing.  alt  ho  there  an-  modifications  in  the  apparatus  itNelf 
to  suit  street  conditions.  It  is  estimated  that  traffic  can  bo 
handled  20  per  cent,  faster  than  by  a  policeman  in  the  street. 

"Eleetrie  signal-lights  are  placed  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
each  stn-et,  facing  oncoming  vehicles.  A  red  light  signifies 
stop,  and  gn-en  proceed.  The  switch  controlling  the  lights 
is  operated  by  a  traffic  officer  in  the  tiooth  to  the  left,  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  The  switch  is  so  interlocked  that 
it  is  impossible  to  give  conflicting  signals.  The  sides  of  the 
booth  are  glass,  so  that  the  officer  may  sec  out  on  all  sides.  The 
red-light  signal  is  shown  on  the  near  corner  of  the  crossing 
street  and  the  green  light  on  the  far  corner,  instead  of  having 
both  lights  on  the  same  |N»le  as  in  railway  practise. 

"A  fire-alarm  signaling  instrument,  connected  to  the  flr**- 
department  headquarters,  is  installed  in  the  officer’s  booth, 
so  that  he  is  informed  when  it  is  necessary  to  clear  the  crossing 
for  the  passage  of  fire  apparatus.  On  these  occasions  the  officer 
closes  an  emergency-control  switch,  which  sounds  an  alarm- 
bell  and  shows  red  lights  on  all  signals.  He  is  then  free  to 
leave  his  booth  and  give  his  attention  to  the  street." 
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GERMAN  FEAR  OF  SLAV  BARBARISM 


IN’  THK  VAKIors  KKASONINOS  about  the  muses  of  th© 
war,  c*|M*cially  those  emanating  from  German  source?*,  ll w 
rcHiNiiisibility  is  Ian  I  by  one  on  Russia,  by  another  on 
Knghtnd.  Whatever  Chancellor  von  Ihdhmann-llollwcg  may 
nay  about  Knglnnd,  Dr.  Dcrnhurg,  (Germany 'h  *|>okcsnian  in 


America,  lays  the  blame  on  Russia.  and  in  the  early  days  of 
fighting:  we  lieanl  tiiueh  hImiuI  Germany9*  fighting  the  battle 
of  Western  civilization  against  Asiatic  Itarlmrism.  Tho  the 
phrase  is  vague,  it  t4>  mean  the  tight  against  Russian 

auttienicy.  Now  it  is  |Miint«s|  out  by  the  Regius  lYofcssor  of 
MimIitii  IlMory  at  Cambridge.  Kiiglaml.  Dr.  John  It.  ltury, 
that  Germany’*  discovery  of  Ru^ian  Itarliarism  is  a  very  mvnt 
one.  “An  unfriendly  critic  might  observe,**  he  says  in  the  New 
\.»rk  ••that  while  Russian  autocracy  lasted  in  an  untiuti- 

galed  form.  lYussia  was  hand  in  glove  with  Ru*-ia/’  The 
Pmfc^ir  luo*k-  up  this  statement  by  a  careful  suney  of  their 
politiml  relations  since  IT7J.  supported  by  citations  mainly 
from  German  historical  soon**,  Prussia.  he  didnrcs.  has 
unitnl  till  the  Ru^um  t lo\ erttuieut  •'Iku‘  inaugural  id  a  hlrr.il 
|*ilic>  bv  th«  ••n  ation  of  a  |iarlmnient  to  go  u>  war  and  dciiounoo 
the  Power  which  was  her  traditional  frtcml  as  ‘barKirou**  and 
‘Asiatic.**'  lie  g»ws  mi  to  sketeh  tile  part  that  Germany  has 
taken  in  building  up  tin  bureaucratic  system  which  has  Uvu  the 
gn  at  ubstach*  to  reform  in  Russia: 

In  the  |tntr»  «*  of  Kiirtipaiu/UMf  the  Muscovite  Umpire, 
whnh  In  gan  witli  IN  ter  the  tin  at  and  pn«cr*vwil  steadily 
throughout  the  eiglii«s-nth  «sntun.  German*  playtd  a  leading 
•  and  til  list  most  un)N»rt*tftt  position*  in  the  State’s  i*r. 


They  IicIp<h1  to  organize  bureaucracy  and  to  build  up  the  mili¬ 
tary  system,  which  was  founded  on  German  models.  As  tint* 
went  on  Russia  depended  leas  on  foreigners,  but  Germans  Is  - 
longing  to  the  Russian  lands  of  Ksthonia,  Livonia,  and  Kurlim«C 
were,  in  the  early  years  of  Nicholas  I.f  still  preponderant  in  th« 
higher  commands  in  the  Army  and  in  important  State  office#.  1  * 

was  UenekcndorfT  who  organ- 
iied  the  Political  Secret  Poli«*« 
(Third  Section),  perhaps  tin 
most  un|)opular  institution  in¬ 
troduced  by  Niclwlw. 

“And  the  influence  of  ( lermn  i » s 
at  court  and  in  public  adminis¬ 
tration  lias  continued  till  the 
present  time.  A  high  authority 
[Professor  Partes  in  ‘Cambridge 
Modern  History’)  on  Russia 
writ**#,  referring  to  tin*  reign  nf 
Nicholas  II.: 

“ * Knglishnien  ami  (L-mia n * 
who  had  lived  long  in  Hus>ia 
almost  invariably  main  tai  tod 
that  it  was  the  German  who  w as 
disliked.  There  were  masons 
why  this  should  be  so.  Russian** 
at  large  wen*  in  on*  nearly 
touched  by  their  own  system  of 
government  than  by  quest  it  mi* 
of  foreign  policy,  and  hen*  the 
Germans  wen*  constantly  pre¬ 
sents!  to  them  as  the  agent*  4 if 
power.  Baltic  Germans  were 
strong  at  the  court;  they  bcld 
many  of  the  highest  adminis¬ 
trative  posts  and  were  in  every 
chancellery;  they  had,  for  in- 
stanec,  a  disproportionate  share 
in  the  work  of  the  court  martini. 
German  stewards  with  scrupu¬ 
lous  exactness  collected  the 
revenue*  of  t  heir  absent  masters. 
German  firms  captured  the 
strategic  post*  of  trade,  ami 
German  managers  ruh*d  Russian 
workmen.  Owing  to  a  strong 
contrast  of  character  betwi-en 
the  two  rare*  their  use  of  their  power  was  often  contemptuous 
and  rarely  sympathetic/ 

“It  is  certain  that,  whatever  judgment  may  be  found  of 
Russian  civilization  in  its  political  asjiect,  men  of  the  German 
race  have  largely  participated  in  its  development/’ 

Up  to  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Professor 
Bury  asjM-rts,  the  relations  of  Prussia  and  Russia  were 
“almost  invariably  relation*  of  friendship  ami  cooperation/* 
Inibss], 

••  Neither  lYussia  nor  Germany  ever  betrayed  the  slightest 
symptom  of  a  desire  to  stand  forth  a* champions  against  'Musco¬ 
vite  Itarlmrinm/  That  the  two  Power*  should  hold  together  in 
the  interest  of  monarchism  was  the  policy  of  Bismarck,  as  of 
Nicholas  1.  The  one  thing  which  Prussia  feared  was  that  tf 
her  tieiglilair  U4lopt4*d  a  liberal  policy  in  Russian  Poland  trouble 
might  In*  i*n*atol  in  her  4>wti  Polish  pmvinw.  Ib*r  objo*l. 
therefore.  w as  to  4M>ntirm  what  she  now  stigmatizes  as  ‘Czarism* 
in  it-  auto  rain*  principles,  ami  to  hinder  any  libnl  com*#  —10 ns 
that  might  In*  entertained  at  p4*trograd. 

“Till  the  cm!  of  the  lii-tuarokian  period  the  danger  of  Sla\i>m 
lay,  *0  far  as  Cm  rniatiy  was  wmii-niiii.  in  the  possibility  of  the 
adoption  of  the  pluhejNdidl  policy  by  the  Russian  Government, 
ami  ^hi*  was  comftarntively  indifferent  to  Ru^mn  relation-  with 
th«  South  Sla\ 4iim*  State*.  This  indifference  when  die 

began,  in  the  tvign  of  William  11.,  an  ambitious  policy  111  the 
itphcrr  of  the  Turkish  Kmpirc.  The  direct  interval  of  AuMrut- 


4  I11W1MII1N14I  Ji#«i  Nitift. 

WHERE  NO  CHRISTMAS  CAROLS  WILL  BE  8UNO. 
Tht*  church  jit  Barry,  one  of  l tie  nv^t  unfortunate  victims  of  ibcll* 
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Hungary  in  the  Balkan  countries  now  became  the  indirect 
iulen-ut  of  Germany. 

*"  Herr*  we  have  the  only  tangible  meaning  that  can  be  di*- 
covored  in  the  cry  of  Teuton u-  versus  Slavonic  civilization. 
The  **de  actuality  Ulutul  the  claim  that  the  present  war  is  a 
strugjtl**  of  Teutonic  enlightenment  against  Slavonic  ' barbar¬ 
ism  *  lies  in  tin*  fact  that  German  and  Austrian  interest-*  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  are  embarrassed  by  the  sympathy  of  Russia 
with  the  small  Slavonic  Stnt«*s,  which  opptMc  an  obstacle  to 
those  interests,  and  that  Germany  is  afraid  of  the  Russian  philo- 
Polixh  |M>licy.” 

In  tracing  these  relations  Professor  Bury  avers  that  his  pur¬ 
pose  has  not  been  to  criticize  Germany  so  much  as  to  point  out 
that  she  is  the  last  Power  in  the  world  that  has  the  right  to 
reproach  another  Power  for  c<x>pcrating  with  Russia: 

“Her  policy  has  Ims-ii  legitimately  determined  by  her  con«*e|>- 
tion  of  her  own  interests.  In  I'.m»7.  Great  Britain  concluded  a 
convention  with  Russia.  The  understanding  thus  initiated 
bctwwn  the  two  countries  has  ripened  into  friendly  cooperation. 
This  policy,  on  our  part,  has  been  dictated  by  the  consideration 
e»f  our  own  interests.  If  then*  wen*  anything  exceptional  in  it 
we  might  well  offer  the  defense  that  we  have  simply  followed 
Ovrmany's  example.  We  may.  indeed,  also  urge  that,  as  a  people 
to  whom  political  lilxTty  has  for  centuries  Ix-cn  tin*  first  prin¬ 
ciple  of  social  life,  we  naturally  sympathize  with  Russia  in  the 
process  of  transformation  which  has  recently  In-gun,  and  think 
we  may  reasonably  hojx*  that  her  intimacy  with  France  and 
England  will  help  her  in  ln-r  path  away  fnun  the  autocratic 
ev stem  in  which  Germany  always  sought  to  confirm  ln-r  toward 
the  |>olitioal  nbals  of  Western  civilization. 

‘“Muscovite  harlmrism.’  ‘Asiatic  Russia.'  These  art*  phrases 
which  wen-  fully  applicable  two  hundred  years  ago.  but  which 
sirn-e  then  have  been  steadily  becoming  less  mid  less  appro¬ 
priate  as  d<*sa*riptions  of  Russian  civilization.  To-day  they  arc 
ho  glaringly  far  from  the  truth  that  they  are  no  more  than  terms 
of  abuse. 

"On  the  history  of  the  Europeanizing  of  Russia  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  we  owe  the  lw-st  Imok  to  a  German  [A.  Bruckner], 
whoss-  concluding  observation  is  that  'Russia  is  continually 
winning  new  forces,  which  hind  ln-r  indissolubly  with  the  Western 
A’  ulturvxlt  and  will  ultimately  merge  ln-r  completely  in  Europe.' 
Ju-*t  thirty  years  ago  Rambaud  remarked:  ‘Russia  is  too  Eur«>- 
jx-an  to  continue  to  live  outside  the  conditions  of  Europ«*an 
political  life.*  llisioire  de  la  Russe.'l  There  is.  indeed.  no 
question  that,  acconimg  to  the  general  consent  of  opinion, 
Russia  and  the  Slavs,  tho  their  development  has  Is-en  late,  have 
taken  their  place  in  the  sphere  of  Kuro|>cun  civilization.  I  may 
refer  to  a  writer,  with  most  of  whom*  views  I  disagree,  but  whose 
work.  'Die  Grnundlagen  des  Neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts,'  has 
etijoytsl  u  wide  popularity  in  Germany.  [An  English  translation 
«>f  Houston  C'hamis-rluin  appeared  in  1011.)  His  subject  is  the 
Kullur  of  the  ‘Germanic'  peoples,  and  among  the  Germanic 
peoplta  he  includes  the  Slavs.  Translating  this  into  terms  which 
do  not  imply  bis  unacceptable  Germanic  theory,  he  means  that 
the  Slavs  are  one  of  the  races  which  are  Ixtirers  of  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  ‘Western  civilization.'  And  in  this  he  is  right. 

"The  supreme  value  of  the  work  done  by  Russiu  in  physical, 
historical,  and  philological  science  is  recognized  by  all  competent 
jx-ople.  Is  it  necessary  to  sjx-ak  of  Russian  musicians?  Every 
«*ducated  European  knows  how  Russia  has  enriched  Euro]>cau 
literatim*.  The  German  historian  of  Russian  literature  [Brucker, 
* ( Jcsehiehte  der  Russischen  Utteratur'l  wrote:  'The  tenacity 
nnd  the  soaring  flight  of  the  Russian  spirit  have  created  a  world 
literature.  May  it  remain  in  tin-  future  true  to  the  humane  and 
ascetic  conditions  of  its  glorious  past!' . 

"No  judges  are  more  ea|>ahle  of  recognizing  merit  than  the 
German*  in  the  fields  of  literature  and  art.  science, and  learning, 
in  which  they  had  themselves  done  such  magnificent  work.  In 
these  domains  there  can  lx*  no  question  of  an  antijwthy  Ix-twccn 
Teutonic  and  Slavonic  civilization.  The  alleged  antipathy 
must  therefor*-  lx-  sought  in  tho  ]*olitical  and  social  institutions 
and  ideals.  Here  there  ar*1  sp*-cific  differences  between  Russia 
and  Germany;  and  then*  are  specific  differences  between  Russia 
and  France,  between  Russia  and  Gn-nt  Britain.  But  if  the 
institutions  and  ideals  of  Great  Britain  and  France  differ  pro¬ 
foundly  from  those  of  Russian  autocracy,  they  also  differ  from 
those  of  Germany.  If.  therefore,  differences  in  civilization  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  France 
and  Great  Britain  should  lx-  e.xpeeted  simply  on  this  ground  to 
cooperate  with  Germany  against  Russia  rather  than  with  Russia 
against  Germany. 


"Tin*  two  great  Western  republics.  France  and  the  I'nited 
States;  the  two  great  constitutional  monarchies,  Great  Britain 
and  I  tidy,  and  most  of  the  smaller  States  of  Europe,  as  well  us 
the  self-governing  States  of  the  British  Empire,  have  in  common 
responsible  government,  democratic  institutions,  and  u  similar 
ideal  of  political  liberty.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  Western 
Powers  stand,  as  Bismarck  clearly  recognized  in  his  explanation 
of  his  philo-Russian  policy,  on  u  different  side  of  the  fence  from 
Germany  and  Austria. 

"We  have  wateh«*d  with  respectful  interest  Germany’s  develop¬ 
ment  on  her  own  lines  with  monarchism,  paternal  government, 
the  divine  right  of  kings,  the  pre|H>nderant  influence  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  caste  (who  went  to  believe  with  Von  Moltke  that  ‘war  is  an 
essential  element  in  God's  scheme  of  the  universe '),  and  a  form 
of  constitutionalism  which  we  regard  as  spurious.  This  system 
may  lend  t«  greater  efficiency,  and  it  seems,  as  Prince  von  Billow 
has  explained,  to  suit  the  Germans.  They  fis-1  free  under  it. 

"But  we— and  we  can  answer  for  France,  Italy,  ami  America 

should  not  f*s-l  free  under  it.  It  is  not  our  ideal  of  political 
liberty.  PaU-rnul  government,  “paternal  favor,’  is  repugnant 
to  us.  We  will  not  submit  to  any  authority  except  an  authority 
appointed  and  controlled  by  ourselves.  The  irresponsibility 
of  the  German  executive  is.  in  principle,  no  lew*  opposed  to  our 
ideas  than  Russian  autocracy.  The  Imperial  (’haneellor  is 
responsible  only  to  the  Emperor,  who  appoints  him,  and  the 
Em|>emr  is  responsible  only  to  God.” 


BERGSON  ON  GERMANY’S  MORAL  FORCE 

ERMAN  DEFEAT  is  figured  out  by  Prof.  Henri  Bergson, 
the  French  philosopher  ami  academician,  in  the  HuUrtin 
iim  Armies  (Paris).  He  banes  his  statement  on  the 
fact  that  she  is  destined  to  exhaust  her  stores  not  only  of  materia! 
hut  also  of  moral  force*.  Quite  contrary  is  the  condition  of 
France,  as  he  sees  it,  whose  (tower,  both  moral  and  material, 
"does  not  exhaust  itself,"  but  "renews  itself  unceasingly.” 
Professor  Bergson’s  argument  is  that  Germany’s  spirit  is  ani¬ 
mated  bv  false  ideals,  w  hich  will  fade  when  she  lx*gins  to  want  For 
materia!  resources.  After  canvassing  the  resource*  of  both 
side*,  in  foodstuffs,  munitions,  and  men,  ami  striking  a  balance 
in  favor  of  the  Allies,  he  asks: 

"What  of  moral  forces,  which  an*  invisible,  tho  of  the  greater 
importance,  because  they  can  supplement  the  others,  and  because 
without  them  material  forces  ar**  worth  nothing? 

"Tho  moral  energy  of  races,  as  of  individuals,  subsists  only 
through  an  ideal  that  is  superior  to  them  and  stronger  than  they. 
When  courage  want**,  they  hold  fast  to  this  ideal.  Now  what  is 
the  idenl  of  Germany  of  to-day?  Tin*  time  is  past  when  her 
philosophers  proclaimed  the  inviolability  of  right,  the  eminent 
dignity  of  the  person,  the  obligation  of  one  people  to  rcs|M*et 
another.  Germany,  militarized  by  lYussia.  has  cast  aside  these 
noble  ideas,  which  for  the  most  part  she  imhib**d  from  France  of 
the  eighuxmth  century  and  of  the  Revolution.  She  ha*  created 
a  new  soul  for  herself,  or  rather  she  has  meekly  accepted  the  one 
that  Bismarck  gave  her.  The  famous  line— ‘Might  makes 
Right’ — has  been  attributed  to  this  statesman.  In  truth, 
Bismarck  never  said  it.  for  he  knew  the  distinction  between 
right  and  might.  Right,  in  hi*  eye*,  was  simply  the  will  of  the 
strongest,  which  is  embodied  in  the  law  that  the  conqueror 
imposes  on  the  conquered.  In  this  consisted  his  morality;  ami 
Germany  of  to-day  knows  no  other.” 

Furthermore,  Professor  Bergson  says.  Germany  makes  a 
cult  of  "brute  force,”  and,  Ix-lieving  herself  the  most  powerful 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  ’’she  is  wholly  absorbed  in  self- 
adoration.”  We  read  then  that — 

"From  this  pride  process  her  energy.  Her  moral  force  is 
only  the  confidence  that  her  material  force  inspires.  That  is 
to  say.  here  again  ah*1  is  living  on  her  reserves,  and  ha*  no  means 
of  replenishment.  Long  liefore  England  began  to  blockade  her 
coast ,  she  hud  blockaded  herself  morally  by  isolating  herself  from 
all  ideals  capable  of  revivifying  her. 

"Consequently  she  is  going  to  see  her  forces  and  her  courage 
used  up  simultaneously.  .  .  .  Against  this  force,  which  is 
nourished  on  its  own  brutality,  we  oppose  that  which  seeks, 
outside  of  itself,  alxive  itself,  a  principle  of  life  and  of  renewal. 
While  the  former  exhaust*  itself  little  by  little,  the  latter  renews 
itself  unceasingly.” — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digi 
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GERMANY’S  EXALTATION  IN  WAR 

OM ETHINO  REMARKABLE  is  taking  pla<*e  in  Germany 
under  the  stress  of  her  war  with  five  nations.  She  has  heen 
turmsl  from  a  nation  of  |M-aee  to  one  which  discovers  that 
her-  highest  spiritual  realization  is  to  1m*  achieved  through  war. 
During  her  forty-four  year*  of  jM*ace.  says  Prof.  Thisnlor  Elsen- 
hans  in  the  lllutlnru  Zuiuug  (Leipzig),  war  was  always  pr»*- 
senled  to  the  (lerman  people  as  “the  awful  destroyer,  the 
mightiest  of  terrors,  the  annihilator  of  all  the  cultural  achieve- 
rneiits  brought  alsiut  by  much  painful  labor.”  Their  constant 
study  had  been  “how  ln*st  to  keep  this  awful  catastrophe  far 
away  from  our  own  country  and  from  Europe."  Consequently 
they  s«s*  “no  calumny  of  our  enemies  so  laughable  to  any  one 
who  understands  our  people  as  the  statement  that  Germany 
I "iran  the  war  for  the  purpose  of  lonquest."  But  now  that 


war  stands  before  them  as  an  awful  fact,  “now  that  tin*  torch 
has  l"*on  thrown  out  to  spread  flumes  where  it  may,  now  that 
the  loyal.  p**ace-loving  (lerman  nation  has  to  face  one  mighty 
f*M*  Mfter  the  other  ...  we  f«*el  deeply  the  terrible  facts  of  tin* 
times,  we  mourn  the  sacrifice  of  young  lives  which  the  war  has 
made  necessary;  but  all  weeping  ami  sorrow,  all  regret  are  swal¬ 
lowed  up  by  the  mighty  stream  of  n  new  national  life  which  has 
gudud  forth  over  our  (lerman  Fatherland.'*  As  remarked  in 
another  article  on  the  revival  in  France,  such  spiritual  effects 
are  probably  taking  place  in  all  the  warring  lands,  so  that  the 
words  below,  with  a  change  of  names,  might  apply  to  any  one 
of  them.  The  New  York  .S'hm.  which  translated  this  article, 
presents  these  further  remarkable  words: 

“Even  if  the  impossible  were  to  Im*  made  possible,  even  if  we 
could  turn  the  wheel  of  time  backward,  no  real  (lerman  would 
dan*  to  wish  for  the  n*turn  of  the  dull,  uneventful,  disagreeable 
times.  The  new  impulses  are  t«M>  valuable,  too  deep-reaching, 
and  t<"»  full  of  pnunixe  for  an  inner  change  and  uplift  of  the 
(lerman  people.  No  conscientious  and  well-meaning  work  for 
|M*a4*e.  no  talking  and  teaching  of  inxpind  minds,  no  self- 
sacrificing  activity  of  the  friends  of  the  people  could  have  pn>- 
duetd  that  which  the  war  has  bnmght  about  or  is  about  to 
amuse.  Among  all  the  educative  forces  at  work  upon  a  |M*oplc 
the  most  powerful  am  the  fortune  through  which  it  passes 
historically  as  a  whole,  and  among  them*  the  deepest  and  most 
tenacious  are  when  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the  people 
is  at  stake. 

".lust  hen*  lies  the  s*s*n*t.  The  expression  'inspiration  for 
the  Fatherland'  is  not  sufficiently  clear  to  make  it  undcratood 
by  others  how  we  can  associate  war  and  the  education  of  a  people 
so  closely.  Is  not  war  a  destroyer?  Many  blood-stained  pages  of 
history,  especially  of  the  history  of  Germany,  whom*  soil  has 
often  l"s*u  tin*  lighting-ground  for  hordt**  of  warriors  for  ten 
yi*ars  at  a  time,  tell  us  how  frightful  its  destructive  power  is. 
How  can  the  destroyer  do  any  g«n»d?  In  what  sense  can  we 
under-*tand  those  words  which  Schiller  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Max  I'iifolomini:  ‘War  i-  fearful  as  heaven's  plague:  yet  is  it 
good,  it  is  destiny.'  How  can  it  1m*  the  well-spring  especially  of  the 
1  •  P  and  fine  activities  of  the  inner  life  which  we  include  under 
•  •rd  education? 


“Just  the  fact  that  it  is  the  greatest  of  destructive  powers 
hides  the  secret  from  us.  It  drives  us  to  destroy  what  is  valua¬ 
ble  to  us,  to  shatter  what  we  love,  and  just  in  this  way  do***  it* 
value  come  into  our  consciousness. 

“Let  ur  begin  in  the  small  circle  of  family  life.  The  husl»an<l. 
father,  son.  brother,  goes  forth  to  the  battle-field,  perhaps  never 
to  return.  The  farewell  is  a  sad,  hard  trial.  Even  hen*  tli«* 
solemnity  of  that  hour  of  companionship,  taken  as  a  matter  oi 
course  before,  is  now  different  in  depth  and  power. 

“The  daily  pursuits  am  followed,  but  (hen*  is  something 
missing.  Thought  of  those  who  have  gone  forth  to  battle  fill- 
every  day.  every  hour.  What  he  really  meant  to  his  own.  w  hat 
was  taken  for  granted,  is  now  recognized  at  its  full  value.  Every 
indication  of  life  is  greeted  with  jubilation,  and  the  ln»n<l.  w  In*  ' » 
held  all  together,  is  ennobled  by  a  common  cam  in  which  #•!*.* h 
forgets  self.  And  those  who  lie  out  them  under  the  stars,  win* 
in  camp  or  battle  can  not  but  think  of  their  homes,  they  hnv.* 
become  dearer  than  they  ever  could  have  1m«cii  in  times  of  |m«cc. 
something  for  which  to  long,  a  source  of  inspiration. 

“This  raising  of  values  through  danger 
and  the  desire  to  meet  again  rises  to  an 
even  higher  level  in  that  great  family 
formed  by  the  German  people.  All  of 
those  warriors  facing  death  out  then-  in 
the  field  with  such  incomparable  bravery  . 
fighting  so  hard  and  long  for  the  Fat  In  r- 
land,  am  members  of  this  one  family . 
Their  privations  and  sufferings,  their 
battles  and  victories  am  felt,  too.  hy 
thus**  at  home. 

“It  is  the  people  as  a  whole  whose  en¬ 
tire  existence  is  in  danger,  and  now  more 
than  ever  doe*  it  f«*el  deeply  the  value 
of  this  unity.  Differences  based  u|mh» 
party  lines,  ideal*  or  religious  alh*giaii<-e. 
which  have  played  so  great  a  rflle  during 
the  last  few  years  in  separating  those  of 
the  Fatherland,  which  threatened  to 
split  the  German  people  into  any  niim- 
Imt  of  different  cHinpx.  disappear  as  if  by  magic  in  the  far.  . 
the  knowledge  that  their  common  home  is  in  peril." 

The  Professor  also  sees  “an  alteration  in  the  kind  of  perf.**- 
tion,"  to  which  is  to  1m*  attached  “special  value  brought  about  bv 
the  influence  of  war."  Here  is  the  transformation: 

“Whoever  wishes  to  know  in  what  the  people  are  interest**! 
iici-d  only  listen  to  them  talk.  What,  indeed,  was  it  that  nm«h* 
up  the  conversation  of  business  men  throe  months  ago!  What 
trifles  and  foolishness  were  talkisl  over  at  length!  At  a  stroke 
all  is  different. 

“The  mutter  in  which  the  |M*uple  am  interested  is  altogether 
changed  and  mom  elevated.  One  subject  rules  all  of  them. 
The  talk  is  no  longer  alsmt  themselves  or  their  neighbors,  but  of 
the  entire  community,  of  the  Fatherland  opprest  by  its  en¬ 
emies.  More  than  one  hundred  years  ago  Fichte  declarvd,  in  Ins 
flaming  'Talks  to  the  German  Nation.'  that  the  way  toward  the 
reinvigorating  of  the  German  people  lay  along  the  line  of  oblit¬ 
eration  of  selfishness;  and  this  has  been  accomplished  hy  the 
world-war,  which  has  snatched  the  individual  from  the  narrow 
circle  of  selfish  interests  and  shown  him  that  his  own  fate  is 
closely  connect**!  with  that  of  the  entire  nation. 

"And  this  national  fate  is.  at  the  same  time,  the  test  of  values 
which  will  outlast  all  time.  They  must  prepare  for  the  sacrifice 
requinsl  by  a  contest  of  life  or  death.  The  superficial,  petty, 
weak,  and  frivolous  has  no  excuse  for  being.  The  soldier  who 
l«M»ks  death  in  the  face  find*  it  impossible  to  concern  himself 
with  trifles.  In  the  same  way  those  who  remain  at  home,  who 
feel  themselves  hound  up  with  him  in  the  same  spirit  of  love  for 
the  Fatherland  and  willingness  to  make  sacrifices,  must  devote 
themselves  to  the  same  battle  as  the  Army  and  the  Fleet. 
Whatever  they  do,  whatever  they  say.  must  1m*  sanctified  by  the 
thoughts  that  the  furtherance  of  the  national  purposes  is  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  wounds  and  the  deaths  of  many  brave  men . 

“With  this  'revaluing  of  all  values’  which  has  come  about  «-** 
a  result  of  the  war  in  the  depths  of  the  German  spirit  then*  i- 
coupled  an  appeal  to  the  will-power,  to  the  bravery  and  endur¬ 
ance  of  the  German  people  such  ns  has  hardly  ever  been  «!«•- 
tnamh-d  in  all  the  long  course  of  ii-  history.  It  is  worth  while 
to  defend  all  the***  virtues  against  a  world  in  arms,  and  to  compel 
from  the  ruthless  disturbers  of  the  peace  such  a  pence  as  will 
make  it  impossible  for  them  tu  wage  war  with  Germany  for  a 
long  time  to  come." 


HATE  WHILE  YOU  WAIT 

The  production  of  ode*  of  hate  of  Kniriand  Is  now  <|Ulte  an  lmi">nant  liramh  of  Prussian 
military  machinery."  — E  It  In  The  Hu*landrr  (London). 
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HARDEN  DISDAINS  APOLOGY 


^kNOTIIEK  VOICE  in  Germany's  la-half  i*  rais'd  hy 
/-%  Maximilian  Harden.  t  h«*  fatuous  journalist  who  hu 
•  served  a  prison  Irrm  in  tin*  Fatherland  for  the  crime 
of  Uae-majeMl.  Hi*  voirra  not  no  inut-h  n  plea  directed  to  out- 
aiders  as  an  exhortation  to  those  wljo.  In-  thinks,  have  been 
wasting  words  in  that  direction.  "Ciase  tin*  pitiful  attempts 
to  excuse  Germany's  action."  In*  cries.  "No  longer  wail  to 
strangers,  who  do  not  care  to  hear  you.  telling  them  how  dear 
to  us  were  the  smiles  of  peace  we  had  smeared  like  rouge  upon  our 
lip*,  and  how  deeply  we  regret  in  our  hearts  that  the  treachery 
of  conspirators  dragged  us.  unwilling,  into  war."  "Because 
our  statesmen  failed  to  discover  and  foil  shrewd  plans  of  d«- 
ception  is  no  reason  why  we  may  hoist  the  (tag  of  most  pious 
morality."  he  declare*  in  an  article  translated  by  the  New  York 
T imr*  from  the  German  Xnr  Yorkrr  Htnnr.  It  is  not  as  "weak- 
willed  plunderers,"  he  asserts,  that  Germany  undertook  the 
fearful  risk*  of  this  war.  On  the  other  hand:  "We  wanted  it. 
Because  we  hail  to  wish  it  nnd  could  wish  it";  and  In  consigns 
to  "the  Teuton  devil"  those  "whiners  whose  plea*  for  excuse* 
make  u*  ludicrous  in  them*  hours  of  lofty  experience."  He 
voices  the  feeling  of  Germany  not  as  one  ap|tculing  to  the  court 
of  Europe.  "Our  power  shall  create  new  law  in  Europe, 
i  Germany  strikes.  If  it  conquer*  new  realm*  for  its  genius, 
the  priesthood  of  all  the  gods  will  sing  songs  of  praise  to  the 
good  war.”  With  the  same  frankness  that  sent  him  to  prison 
for  criticizing  the  Emperor,  and  involved  him  in  a  libel  suit  in 
1907,  when  he  attacked  the  members  of  the  Kaiser's  "Hound 
Table,"  lie  now  speak*  out  for  Germany  herself: 

,  "We  an*  waging  this  war  not  in  order  to  punish  those  who 
have  ainned,  nor  in  order  to  free  enslaved  people*  ami  thereafter 
.  to  comfort  ourselves  with  the  unsoltish  and  useless  consciousness 

I  of  our  own  righteousness.  We  wage  it  from  the  lofty  i*>int  of 
view  aud  with  the  conviction  that  Germany,  as  a  result  of  her 
achievements  and  in  proportion  to  them,  is  justified  in  asking, 
and  must  obtain,  wider  nxim  on  earth  for  development  aud  for 
working  out  the  possibilities  that  are  in  her.  The  Powers  from 

(whom  she  forced  her  ascendency,  in  spite  of  themselves,  still 
live,  and  some  of  them  have  recovered  from  the  weakening  she 
gave  them.  Spain  and  the  Netherlands.  Rome  and  Ilapsburg. 

I  France  and  England  possest  and  settled  and  ruled  great  stretches 
of  the  most  fruitful  soil.  Now  strikes  the  hour  for  Germany's 
rising  power.  The  terms  of  a  peace  treaty  that  does  not  insure 
I  thin  would  leave  the  great  effort  unrewarded.  Even  if  it  brought 
dozens  of  shining  billions  into  the  national  treasury,  the  fate  of 

(Europe  would  be  dependant  upon  the  I'nitisl  States  of  America. 
"We  are  waging  war  for  ourselves  alone;  and  still  we  are 
convinced  that  all  who  desire  the  good  would  soon  able  to 
rejoice  in  the  result.  For  with  this  war  there  must  also  end  the 
politics  that  have  frightened  away  all  the  upright  from  entering 
into  intimate  relations  with  the  most  powerful  Continental 
Empire.  We  need  land,  free  roads  into  the  ocean,  and  for  the 


spirit  and  lungunge  ami  wan**  and  trade  of  Germany  we  need 
the  same  values  that  an*  accorded  such  goods  anywhere  else. 

“Only  four  persona  not  residents  of  Essen  knew  about  the 
new  mortar  which  the  firm  of  Friedrich  Krupp  manufactured 
at  its  own  expense  and  which  later,  because  its  shell  rapidly 
smashed  the  strongest  fortifications  of  m*nfon*ed  concrete,  our 
military  authorities  promptly  acquired.  Must  we  In*  ashamed 
of  this  instrument  of  destruction  and  take  from  the  lips  of  the 
*eultun*d  world’  the  wry  reproach  tlint  from  •Faust’  and  the 
Ninth  Symphony  we  have  sunk  our  national  pride  to  the  12- 
ccnti meter  guns'.'  No!  Only  firm  will  and  determination  to 
achieve,  that  is  to  sav,  German  power,  distinguishes  the  host 
of  warrior*  now  embattled  on  the  five  hpge  fields  of  hlond  from 
the  race  of  the  poets  ami  thinkers.  Their  brains,  too,  yearn 
hack,  throbbing  for  the  realm  of  the  muse*.  Before  the  remains 
of  the  Netherlands  Gothic,  before  the  wonders  of  Flemish 
painting,  their  eyes  light  up  in  pious  adoration.  .  .  .  Out  of  all 
the  trenches  joyous  cheer*  of  thanks  rise  for  the  fearless  music- 
master  who,  amid  the  raging  fire,  through  horns  aud  trumpets, 
wrapt  in  earth-colored  gray,  lead*  his  hand  in  blowing  marches 
and  battle-songs  and  songs  of  dancing  into  the  ears  of  the  French¬ 
men.  harkening  with  pleasure. 

"Not  only  for  the  territories  that  are  to  feed  their  children 
and  grandchildren  is  this  warrior  host  battling,  but  also  for  the 
conquering  triumph  of  the  German  genius,  for  the  forces  of  senti¬ 
ment  that  rise  from  Goethe  and  Beethoven  and  Bismarck  and 
Schiller  ami  Kant  ami  Klcist,  working  oil  throughout  time  and 
eternity." 

It  is  not  a  land-thirst  that  impels  the  Germans,  so  this  writer 
|Hiints  out.  Neither  France  nor  Russia  could  vacate  for  them 
any  stretch  "useful  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word."  To  desire 
such  would  be  courting  unworthy  ideals: 

"No!  To  hoist  the  Storm-Hag  of  the  Empire  on  the  narrow 
channel  that  opeus  and  lock*  the  rood  into  the  ocean.  I  could 
imagine  Germany’s  war-lord,  if,  after  Ostend,  Calais  too  is 
captured,  sending  the  armies  and  fleets  back  home  from  the  east 
and  from  the  west,  and  quietly  saying  to  our  enemies: 

‘“You  now  have  felt  what  Germany’s  strength  and  determi¬ 
nation  can  do,  and  hereafter  you  will  probably  weigh  the  matter 
well  before  you  venture  to  attack  us.  Of  you  Germany  demands 
nothing  further.  Not  even  reimbursement  for  it*  expenses  in 
this  war —for  those  it  is  reimbursed  by  the  wholesome  terror 
which  it  evoked  all  around  in  the  autumn  battles.  Do  you  want 
anything  of  us?  We  shall  never  refuse  a  challenge  to  a  quarrel. 

We  shall  remain  in  the  Belgian  ncthcrland,  to  which  wo  shall 
add  the  thin  strip  of  coast  up  to  the  rear  of  Calais  (you  French¬ 
men  have  enough  better  harbors,  anyway);  wo  terminate,  of 
our  own  accord,  this  war  which,  now  that  we  have  safeguarded 
our  honor,  can  bring  us  no  other  gains;  we  now  return  to  the 
joy  of  fruitful  work,  and  will  grasp  the  sword  again  only  if  you 
uttempt  to  crowd  us  out  of  that  which  we  have  won  with  our 
blood.  Of  a  solemn  peace  conference,  with  haggling  over 
terms,  parchment,  and  seal,  we  have  no  lin'd.  The  prisoners 
are  to  be  freed.  You  can  keep  your  fortresses  if  they  do  not 
seem  to  you  to  be  worthless,  if  the  rebuilding  of  them  still 
seems  worth  while  to  you.  To-morrow  is  again  a  common 
day.”’ 
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AMERICA  ALONE  CAN  SAVE 


IK  GILBERT  PARKER  ivporU  to  Ani<*rR<av  at  the  n*- 
qur>t  of  the  American  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  Bileium. 
upon  the  conditions  he  observed  as  near  the  frontier  as  a 
British  subject  was  permitted  to  approach.  IL  says  he  knew 
l»forvhituii  what  most  of  us  know  who  read  tin*  daily  pajHT\. 
but  the  repe  tition  of  words  results  in  I>lun1<*d  effort  For  even 


A  HKMifW  SANTA  CLAl'H 


— I’etrr  In  ib«-  Nrw  York  Etfning  <un, 

to  one  whose  trade  is  the  manipulation  of  words,  the  horror  of 
what  he  saw,  he  de'lann,  almost  paralyze*  expression.  At 
Maa-trieht  he  met  Helium  rnuviieipal  authorities  who  said  they 
had  food  only  for  a  fortnight  lorujer.  But  the  final  they  had  was 
not  meat  or  viigetaMe*.  It  was  ’one-third  of  u  soldier’s  rations 
of  bread  for  each  person  per  day.”  On  tlie  day  of  his  writing, 
Ihs-t  luls-r  .1,  Liege,  which  stemmed  the  tide  of  invasion  long 
efe»i nr h  to  save  France  avid  Paris,  had  "food  for  only  thr**e  days.” 
TlieM*  eitics  hold  out  their  hands  for  bri'Ail  ami  salt.  **Thev 
do  not  a*k  for  meat;  they  ean  not  get  it.  They  have  no  fires  for 
cooking,  ami  they  do  not  I*  g  for  petrol.  Money  is  of  little  use 
to  them,  1«eoHttsc  there  is  no  food  to  b«>  ImmirIi?  with  money.” 
lit-  proois-ds: 

"Belgium  under  ordinary  circumstances  import*  fivMixthu 
of  the  food  -In-  The  ordinary  channel*  of  solo  and  purchase 

nre  diN-d.  Tin  y  fan  nut  buy  and  sell  if  they  would.  Repre- 
a'ntain>»  of  It* Igmn  enmmutiilie*  told  me  at  Maastricht  y  ester- 
da '  that  the  i-rupn  were  Uk<>n  fmm  their  fields  tin-  wlirnt  and 
|Nit«ti»-^  and  won*  rent  into  Germany. 

1  n  i«  mi  work.  The  facturiiK  an-  rlowd,  Invuuht  tin  y 
‘‘  nintt-nal,  nwl,  or  prtwl.  Wauw  they  luiv.  no 

‘f-Utn  «u«-  f«.Uii.4c  with  bideotu  pressure  upon  a 


fieople  whose  hands  are  empty,  whom*  workshops  an-  dom'd, 
w  la  is.  ■  tul.ls  un-  idle,  whose  rattle  have  been  taken  nr  com¬ 
pulsorily  purchased  without  value  received. 

“In  Belgium  itself  the  misery  of  the  populace  is  greater  than 
the  misery  of  the  Belgian  fugitive*  in  other  countries.  such  as 
Holland,  when*  there  have  come  since  the  fall  of  l,i£g«*  one  and  a 
hair  million  of  fugitives.  To  gage  what  that  misery  in  Belgium 
is.  think  of  what  even  the  fugitives  stifTer.  I  have  seen  in  u 
room  without  fire,  tin-  walls  damp,  the  floor  without  covering, 
not  even  straw,  a  family  of  nine  women  and  eight  children,  one 
on  an  improvised  hunk  seriously  ill.  Their  home  in  Belgium 
was  leveled  with  the  ground,  the  father  killed  in  battle. 

“Their  f«NKl  is  coffee  ami  bread  for  breakfast,  iMitato***  for 
dinner,  with  salt — and  in  having  the  salt  they  were  lucky 
bread  ami  coffee  for  supper.  Insufficiently  clothed.  there  by  th> 
North  Sen.  they  watched  the  bleak  hours  pass,  with  nothing  to 
do  except  ding  together  in  a  vain  attempt  to  k«**p  warm. 

“Multiply  this  case  by  hundmls  of  thousands,  and  you  will 
have  some  hint  of  the  people's  sufferings. 

“In  a  lighter  on  tin*  River  Maas  at  Rotterdam,  withou' 
windows,  without  doors,  with  only  an  often  hatchway  from  whi- 
a  ladder  descends,  several  hundnsl  fugitives  spend  their  night' 
and  the  best  parts  of  their  days  in  the  iron  hold,  forever  covered 
with  moisture,  leaky  when  rain  comes,  with  the  floor  never  dn, 
and  jtervasive  with  a  perpetual  smell  like  the  smell  of  a  raw- 
which  never  gets  the  light  of  day.  Here  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  were  huddled  together  in  a  promiscuous  communion  nf 
misery,  made  infinitely  more  pathetic  and  heartrending  be»u« 
none  complained. 

“At  Rosendaal.  at  Scheveningen,  Kysilen.  and  Flushing,  at  i 
dozen  other  places,  these  ghastly  things  are  repented  in  one  form 
or  another.  Holland  has  sheltered  hundreds  of  thousands,  byt 
she  could  not  in  a  moment  organic*  even  adequate  shelter,  mo 
less  comforts. 

“In  Bergen-op-Zoom .  where  1  write  these  words,  there  hsw 
eome  since  the  fall  of  Antwerp  300.0IX)  hungry  marchers,  mirfc 
no  resources  except  what  they  carry  with  them.  This  link 
town  of  15,01  N)  people  did  its  best  to  meet  the  terrihki  pn-*ui*. 
and  its  citizens  went  without  bread  themselves  to  fc-d  U- 
refugecs.  How  can  a  small  munici|iality  suddenly  d«wl  witfi*1 
vast  a  catastrophe?  Yet-  slowly  some  sort  of  order  was  orrv- 
izi*d  out  of  chaos,  and  when  t h«*  Government  was  able  to  esttb 
lish  refugee  comps  through  the  military  the  worst  condith** 
were  moderated,  and  now,  in  tents  and  in  vans  on  a  fortune 
situated  piece  of  land,  over  3,000  |>cople  live,  so  far  as  comfort* 
an-  concerned.  like  Kaffirs  in  karoo  or  ulsirigmes  in  a  cam;1  * 
the  hack  blocks  of  Australia.  The  tents  an-  crammed 
js-ople.  an<l  life  is  risluced  to  its  barest  elements.  Sin« 
boards.  and  a  few  blankets,  and  dishes  for  rations  that  in¬ 
stitutes  the  minage. 

"Children  are  bom  in  the  hugger-mugger  of  such  eondi’  > 
but  the  good  Hollantl  citixens  see  that  the  children  are  care  *■' 
and  that  the  babies  have  milk.  Devoted  priests  tcea-L  V 
children,  and  the  value  of  military  organization  illuminate 
Vhole  panoply  of  misery.  Yet  the  best  of  the  refug's-  <wn>I“ 
would  seetn  to  American  citizens  like  tin*  dark  and  dr»» ' 
life  of  ail  underworld,  in  which  is  neither  work.  purpo*  ;  ' 
opportunity.  11  is  a  sight  repugnant  to  civilization." 


The  most  heartrending  thing  this  novelist  reports  havic*  '*' 
is  “the  patience  of  every  Belgian  whatever  his  »tat»-."  Vl 
man.  no  woman  railed  or  declaimed  again -t  the  hurrer  iV '  ■'  < 
situation.  The  pathos  of  lonely,  staring,  apathetic  codon: i  | 
is  tragic  beyond  words."  Further: 


“None  begs,  none  asks  for  money,  and  yet  on  the  h>»- 
thi-sc  frontier  refugtss  I  saw  stark  hunger,  the  w*wkn*— 
of  long  weeks  of  famine.  One  man,  one  fortunate  nm  i" 
Vervicrs,  told  tne  he  could  purchase  as  much  as  two 
cightpence  worth  of  food  for  himself.  his  wife,  and  cfe.  '• 
Week. 

“Think  of  it,  American  citizens!  Sixlyat  cents’  i-r*. 
f«ssl  for  n  man,  his  wife,  and  child  for  a  whole  week,  ifv*  ” 
js-rmitU-d  u>  purchase  that  much!  5>ixty-stx  cents!  Ty  3 


Sixty -su  cents!  IV  ■’  I 
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what  an  average  American  citizen  pay*  for  hi<  dinner  in  hi* 
own  home.  He  can  not  get  breakfast.  he  ran  only  p<t  half 
a  breakfast,  for  that  at  the  Waldorf  or  tbo  I'kua  in  New 
York. 

"This  man  was  only  allowed  to  purchase  that  much  f«snl  if 
he  could,  Ix-eaum*  if  he  purehas«-d  more  he  would  Is-  taking  from 
some  one  elite,  and  they  were  living  on  rations  for  the  wtvk 
which  would  represent  the  fistd  of  an  ordinary  man  for  a  day. 
A  rich  man  rau  have  no  more  than  a  poor  man.  It  is  a  democ¬ 
racy  of  famine. 

"Then*  is  enough  food  wwt«d  in  the  average  American  house¬ 
hold  in  one  day  to  keep  a  Belgian  for  a  fortnight  in  health  and 
strength.  They  want  in  Belgium  .'{tm.lino  tons  of  final  a  month. 
That  is  their  normal  n -quire men l .  Tin-  American  Belief  Com¬ 
mit  too  is  asking  for  8,000  tons  a  month,  one-quarter  of  the  normal 
requirements,  om-iiulf  «»f  a  soldier's  rations  for  each 
Belgian.  The  American  Commit  ti*e  need*  SA.lNNMKIO 
a  month  until  next  harvest.  It  is  a  huge  sum.  hut  it 
must  In*  forthcoming. 

“Of  all  the  great  Bowers  of  the  world  the  United 
Siats-a  is  the  only  one  not  at  war  or  in  |*eril  of  war. 

<if  all  the  fon*most  nations  of  the  world  the  United 
Stale*  is  the  only  one  that  can  save  Belgium  from 
starvation  if  she  will.  She  was  the  only  nation  that 
litrmany  would  allow  a  foothold  for  humanity’s  and 
for  Christ’s  sake  in  Belgium.  Such  an  o|»|M»rtunity, 

Mjeh  responsibility,  no  nation  ever  had  before  m  the 
history  of  the  world.  Spain  and  Italy  join  with  her, 
hut  the  initiative  and  nunttrm  and  organization  an- 
here. 

"Around  Belgium  is  a  ring  of  *t«*el.  Within  that  ring 
of  st<*e|  an'  a  disappearing  and  forever  disappearing 
population.  Towns,  like  IVlidcnnondc.  that  were  of 
10.000  people,  have  now  4. mtil,  ami  in  IVnderuioiidc 
1,200  houm-s  liuve  fallen  under  tin-  iron  and  tin*  of  war. 

Into  tliat  vast  graveyard  and  camp  of  the  desolate  only 
the  I  Tiited  Stales  enters  with  an  adi-quale  ami  r»- 
!-|Miusihle  organization  upon  the  mi-sion  of  humanity. 

"No  such  option  unity  was  ever  given  to  a  p**oplc, 
no  such  test  ever  came  hi  a  Christian  people  in  nil  the 
r*s-ords  of  time.  Will  the  American  nation  nm*  to  the 
chance  given  to  it  to  prove  that  its  civilization  is  a 
real  thing  and  that  its  ad*  measure  up  with  its  inher¬ 
ent  and  profest  Christianity? 

"I  am  a  profound  believer  in  the  great-hearted  news 
of  the  United  States,  and  there  is  not  an  American  of 
German  origin  who  might  not  gladly  ami  freely  to  give 
to  tho  relief  of  |**ople  who,  unless  the  world  fi-cds 
them,  must  In*  the  remnant  of  a  nation.  And  the 
world  in  this  cam*  is  the  United  States.  She  can  give 
most. 

"The  price  of  one  good  meal  a  wi-ck  for  a  family  in  an  American 
home  will  keep  a  Belgian  alive  for  a  fortnight. 

"  lYobably  the  United  State*  has  lS.<MM).ono  homes.  How 
many  of  them  will  deny  themselves  a  meal  for  martyn-d  Bel¬ 
gium?  The  mass  of  the  American  people  do  not  nisxl  to  deny 
themselves  anything  to  give  to  Belgium.  The  whole  standard 
of  living  on  the  American  continent,  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  is  so  much  higher  than  the  European  standard  that  if 
they  lowered  the  scale  by  one-tenth  just  for  one  six  months  the 
Belgian  problem  would  be  solved. 

"I  say  to  the  American  people  that  they  can  not  conceive 
what  this  strain  upon  the  imputations  of  Europe  is  at  this 
moment,  ami.  in  the  cruel  grip  of  winter,  hundreds  of  thousands 
will  agonize  till  death  or  relief  comes.  In  Australia  in  drought 
times  vast  flocks  of  sh»*ep  go  traveling  with  shepherds  looking 
for  foot!  and  water,  ami  no  flock  cvit  comes  back  as  it  went 
forth.  Not  in  flocks  guided  by  shepherd*-,  hut  lonely.  ho|H*less 
units,  the  Belgian  people  take  flight,  looking  for  food  and  shelter, 
or  remain  paralyzed  by  the  tragedy  fallen  ujH»n  them  in  their 
own  land. 

"Their  sufferings  an*  maj«*stic  in  simple  heroism  and  uncom¬ 
plaining  endurance.  So  majestic  in  projmrtion  ought  the  relief 
to  la*.  The  Belgian  people  are  wards  of  the  world.  In  the 
circumstances  the  Belgian  people  are  special  wards  of  the  one 
great  country  that  is  acrun-  in  its  pair  and  that  by  its  natural 
iustincts  of  human  sympathy  and  love  of  freedom  is  best  suiti-d 
to  do  the  work  that  should  lie  done  for  Belgium.  If  every 
millionaire  would  give  a  million,  if  every  man  with  SI  (JO  a  month 
would  give  $10,  the  American  Committee  for  the  Belief  of 
Belgium,  with  its  splendid  organization,  its  unrivaled  efficiency, 
through  which  flows  a  tide  of  human  sympathy,  would  In*  able 
to  report  at  the  end  of  the  war  that  a  small  nation  in  misfortune 


had  been  saved  from  famine  and  despair  by  a  great  people  far 
away,  who  had  responded  to  the  call,  ‘(’oiiu*  over  and  help  us.'” 


FRANCES  SPIRITUAL  REVIVAL 

KBMON’X  arc  not  confined  to  churches  and  pulpits  in  these 
days  of  stress.  Some  that  an-  effeetive  for  faith  ar»*  being 
preached  outside  the  Church's  Imundarics,  and  Mr.  Uloyd- 
G forge  has  supplied  a  text  lioth  for  his  owrn  and  for  others’ 
exhortation.  "  It  is  not  what  happens  to  you  in  life  that  matters 
it’s  the  way  in  which  you  face  it."  Mr.  Vance  Thompson 
applies  this  text  to  the  state  of  France,  developed  during  its 


hours  of  crisis,  and  shows  a  regenerated  nation.  "France  has 
found  unity,"  he  declares,  "and  has  learned— in  the  darkneas— 
to  call  u|Kin  God."  Them*,  In*  (mints  out  in  the  New  York 
Ki'ening  Hun,  an*  "two  new  things."  And  "in  them  there  is  a 
hint  of  what  the  new  Europe  may  In*.’’  He  speaks  especially 
of  France,  because  wc  know  more  about  her.  “What  is  happen¬ 
ing  in  Germany  and  Austria  and  Turkey  few  of  us  know,  but  ns 
men  do  not  dilTer  much  world-over  (that  is  the  chief  thing  one 
learns  from  travel)  one  may  take  it  for  granted  they  are  faring 
the  war  with  high  courage  and  exultation.  ...  I  have  no  doubt 
momentous  things  an-  happening  in  Germany  anti  Austria;  tliat 
the  people,  notably,  an*  learning  lessons  that  will  change  the 
entire  national  structure  when  the  fighting  is  done  and  the  day 
of  reckoning  comes  for  the  rulers."  What  is  happening  in 
France  ami  England  he  lays  claim  to  knowing: 

"Extraordinary  things— things  that  hail  seemed  impossible 
to  tite  wildest  prophet  or  dn*am-rcader  last  July.  There  is  no 
exaggeration  (for  1  have  no  need  of  it)  in  saying  that  a  new 
France  has  been  bom — as  in  war- pains  unspeakable.  For 
fifteen  years  France  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  politicians 
whereof  you  know. 

"When  you  looked  out  your  window  what  you  saw  was  moral, 
]M»litieal.  social  anarchy. 

"Came  the  war. 

"France  had  done  brave  things  in  every  sphere  of  human 
activity.  Her  musicians  were  in  the  front  of  all  nations;  she 
was  at  the  head  of  science  and  scholarship;  from  painting  to 
flying  she  led;  but  it  seemed  that  her  high  spiritual  destiny  was 
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to  end  in  the  putter  and  the  mud.  ami  that  her  political  destiny 
was  to  die  in  the  appetites  and  greeds  of  the  politicians. 

"In  a  day  in  an  hour  war  knit  together  the  old  energies 
of  the  race.  (And  it  was  a  strange  thing  to  «*e  laughter  die  in 
Trance.  After  the  lir-t  horror  of  unexpectedness  was  con¬ 
quered.  the  faces  of  men  and  women  were  wiped  clean  of  fear  and. 
also,  of  laughter— as  soap-suds  is  wi|»d  from  a  plate.  It  was 
strange  to  see  the  new  faces  grave  and  steady,  awed  hut 
courageous.  Faces  of  (iaulish  men  and  women.) 

"The  old  energy  came  hack;  and  the  old  unity.  I*ricst  and 
Socialist,  cleric  and  rSmltdionnaire,  were  merely  Frenchmen. 
And  the  old  high  idealism  came  hock.  It  was  a  strange  thing  — 
unfamiliar  and  uncomfortable  to  the  middle-aged  generation. 

"Some  day  the  history  of  the  war  will  give  a  page  to  that 
strange  scene  when  Tarts  the 
shrill,  derisive  Paris  you  know 
swarimd  and  jammed  its  way 
into  Notre  Dame.  And  they 
tilled  the  vast  cathedral,  from 
wall  to  wall.  They  hung  like 
hunches  of  grape*  on  the  an- 
cieut  pillars.  And  outside  the 
IMirvis  and  the  square  were 
black  with  humanity—  kneel¬ 
ing.  Streets  to  right  and  left 
were  filled,  and  the  bridge  and 
the  quays;  and  all  who  could 
kneel  knelt;  and  they  sang  the 
ancient  canticles,  and  the  old 
Archbishop  came  out  and 
blest  them. 

"That  was  as  miraculous  a 
thing  as  has  happened  in  the 
twentieth  century — Paris  on 
its  ktii-cs,  praying.” 

In  July  you  would  have  said 
this  was  an  impossible  thing, 
observes  Mr.  Thompson.  "It 
was  as  tlm  there  had  come 
back  to  France  the  old  fierce 
spirit  of  faith  that  sent  llic  Cru¬ 
saders  over  sea  and  desert,  crying  their  /)iru  U  n  ull-”  Further: 

"No  matter  what  happens  to  France,  she  is  facing  things  in  a 
new  way— to  use  the  Welshman's  thought  ones*  more. 

“If  tins  war  wen*  merely  a  dirty  squabble  of  greeds — tnule- 
grabbers  jostling  for  phu*e*  in  the  sun  -there  would  In-  small 
|io|m>  for  civilization.  Hut  the  men  who  have  watched  it  as 
I  have — coming  slowly  to  an  issue,  since  1!M)7.  know  it  is  the 
inevitable  struggle  between  the  old  forces  of  democracy  and 
armed  aristocracy.  And  it  is  already  t>earing  fruit  in  all  the 
nations.  I  know  nun*  about  that  in  England  and  France, 
but  1  am  sure  it  is  true  of  the  others.  Humanity  is  knit  pretty 
close  in  these  days . 

"In  the  tir-»t  anger  and  surprize  of  war  lots  of  foolish,  l*ad 
things  were  said  and  written  in  England,  as  elsewhere.  What 
you  hear  now  i*.  different— and  w  hat  you  read.  I  think  IJoyd- 
( Seorge  voiced  it  first;  and  his  words  are  worth  knowing.  He 
Mild  the  nations  wen*  ‘shedding  themselves  of  selfishness.'  ami 
making  a  new  Europe  -  a  new  world.  That  view  is  worth 
while.  And  the  newspapers  an*  dropping  the  tone  of  brag  and 
anathema.  The  London  Timr*  in  a  fine  wav  denounces  those 
who  exult  over  the  enemy — or  envy  them.  This  article  in  The 
Tuum — and  if  you  know  that  essentially  English  ncw*|>apcr 
you  will  agr«*e  with  me — shows  definitely  how  new  and  splendid 
an  ideal  Ims  risen  up  in  the  public  mind  of  England.  A  new- 
ideal  lias  risen  where  there  were  sloth,  obscurity,  ami  fatted 
insolence.  You  can  see  it  in  this:  'The  comparison  we  have  to 
make  is  with  our  own  ideal,  not  with  Other  existing  men  or 
nut  ions.  It  does  not  matter  whether  we  are  inferior  or  superior 
to  them  hi  any  respect ;  it  matters  only  whether  we  are  doing  our 
I- -t  to  reach  our  own  ideal.  In  that  effort  men  ami  nations 
alike  would  neither  hate  themselves  nor  others,  but  only  forget 
themselves  and  all  comparisons  with  others;  ami  when  com¬ 
parison*  were  forced  upon  them  by  tile  struggle  for  life  they 
w i add  not  suffer  them  to  trouble  the  peace  of  their  souls  with 
pride  or  liatc  or  *-nv\ ,  So  a  nation  would  l*c  able  to  make  even 
war  without  liatc.  We  ho|a*  and  In-lieve  we  are  making  war  so; 
but  we  must  In-  on  our  guard  lest  we  think  of  victory  ns  a  heaven 
lieyond  which  we  nets!  not  aspire.  Victory  is  glorious  in  pro- 
t***riion  to  the  value  of  the  cause  that  triumphs  in  it."” 


OF  HATREDS 

OKSE  THAN  WAR  is  the  extreme  race  hatred  that 
sometimes  permeates  and  |>oKsessos  the  souls  of  warring 
peoples.  So  The  Conffn-gationali*!  I  Boston)  regrets  to 
find  evidence  that  a  mutual  recognition  of  one  another's  good 
qualities  that  once  characterized  a  large  portion  of  the  citizen¬ 
ship  of  the  belligerent  nations  "is  rather  breaking  down  under 
the  strain  of  continued  anxiety  and  losses."  And  in  the  mind 
of  the  editor  of  The  Catholic  Standard  and  Timr *  (Philadelphia  , 
amazement  is  joined  with  regret,  for  "when  a  German  news¬ 
paper  of  to-dav  calls  upon  the  people  of  England'*  mother 

country — as  Germany  may  Dot 
altogether  erroneously  l»e  d«- 
scribed — to  vow  eternal  hut  nil 
to  England,  the  world  ga/-*-s 
at  a  spectacle  unparalleled  in 
ethnic  history.”  In  neutral 
America  we  wish  to  think 
equally  well  of  all  the  people* 
now  at  war.  Hence  Thr  Con- 
grcgationalist  believes  it  a  mis¬ 
take  “when  American  public 
opinion  is  ap|M>ahd  to  by  partt- 
zansof  either  side  in  the  present 
war  by  contemptuous  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  manhood  in  their  ene¬ 
mies."  And  it  remarks: 

"We  have  the  highest  re- 
*|**el  for  the  good  qualities  of 
Germans,  Japanese,  and  Brit¬ 
ish,  drawing  no  distinction 
among  them  excepting  such  as 
is  compelled  by  their  ideals  and 
behavior.  The  tno-familmr  and 
regrettable  characterization  by 
some  Germans  of  their  Japanese 
enemies  as  'yellow  apes’  strikes  us  as  an  impeachment  both  of 
the  German  sense  of  humor  anil  of  proportion.  If  Germany  had 
not  despised  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  world's  population  in 
Europe*  and  Asia,  she  would  not  now  In* at  war.  nor  have  alienat'd 
so  large  a  pnqmrtion  of  neutral  public  opinion.  .  .  .  We  have 
difficult  questions  of  adjustment  to  settle  with  Japan,  questions 
involving  national  feeling  and  the  practical  rights  of  Japanese 
in  America  and  of  Americans  in  Japan;  but  the  best  opinion  of 
America  more  and  more  is  determined  that  they  shall  In*  settled 
without  calling  in  race  hatred  or  contempt. 

"The  hatred  of  the  Belgians  for  their  conquerors  is  one  of 
the  most  sinister  and  portentous  facts  of  the  hour.  A  com- 
s|iondcnt  of  the  New  York  Timr*  relates  the  words  of  a  Belgian 
officer  convalescing  in  England.  'His  one  idea  was  to  get  liack 
"to  kill,  to  kill  the  Germans.”  and  his  greatest  wish  was  to 
"  see  the  palace  at  Potsdam  in  flames."  His  eyes  simply  glittered, 
and  he  look'd  more  like  a  savage  beast  than  an  educated  ami 
cultivated  officer.'  Time  brings  some  mitigation  of  these 
national  hates,  but.  whether  Belgium  is  in  corpora  led  with  the 
German  Empire  or  set  fn*e,  it  will  take  more  than  a  generation 
to  extinguish  the  Belgian  hate. 

"We  regret  to  note  some  signs  that  public  feeling  in  Great 
Britain  is  becoming  embittered,  not  only  toward  German  mili¬ 
tarism.  but  also  toward  Germans  as  Germans.  In  the  first 
stages  of  the  war  there  were  few  traces  of  such  contempt  and 
hatred  in  the  British  newspapers . 

"A  nation  may  fight  a  defensive  war  or  a  war  for  the  succor  of 
the  weak,  such  as  the  British  believe  they  are  now  fighting,  and 
not  sacrifice  the  justice  and  eligibly  which  become  Christians. 
England  and  Germany  and  France  have  got  to  live  together 
|M*aceahly  in  a  future  w  hich  we  hope  may  not  be  long  delayed.” 

Tiles*  manifestations  of  hate  seem  to  the  editor  of  Thr  Catholic 
Standard  and  Timr*  only  some  of  “war's  false  hatreds."  For  he 
does  not  Iwlievc,  despite  Ernst  Lissauer's  "Chant  of  Hate 
Against  England,”  and  other  similar  utterances  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  “that  the  great  mass  of  the  German  people  entertain 
such  unlovely  sentiments  toward  the  people  who  are  so  largely 
of  their  own  blood  and  bone  as  the  Anglo-Saxons.” 
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*\  OPPORTUNE  TIMK  TO  MSCUW.H 
AMERICA 

v  T  1NKTKKX  HUNDRED  FIFTEEN 

N  Kirin  fair  lo  Indium*  famed  as  tin* 
:ir  when  a  good  many  Aimrann-  di-*- 
nertsi  America.  Sevrnil  thing*  an*  going 
>  toward  that  end.  For  instance, 

i'T»‘  in  the  great  war.  whieli,  to  say  tin* 
•a-t.  is  going  Vo  do  nothing  to  iiien*n*c  tin* 
do  of  traffic  from  Now  York,  Boston,  and 
ther  |H>rtd  to  northern  Europe;  and  for 
wo  other  instances  then*  an*  tin*  two 
rent  «*x|NMitioDit  out  ti|Kin  tin*  Pacific 
•»n-t  which  are  just  about  to  open  tleir 
loorn  for  what  is  to  In*  practically  tin* 
•ntiiv  twelve  months  of  P.M.Y  As  to  the 
Min)|)i*an  traffic,  an  islitorial  from  a  r#*«vnt 
^m*  of  the  New  York  Tnnr*  i s  informing, 
t  shown  that  the  war  has  establish##!  a 
Moratorium  in  immigration  an  well  as  in 
in»n<f*.  Figure*  taken  in  early  XovcthIht 
diowerl  that  there  wen*  1«V££!  fewer  tir<l- 
lass  pas*M*riRers  west-ltound  and  Bi..Vi7 
ewer  east-bound  than  up  to  tin*  same  time 
»ti  And  this  was  despite  the  fact 

that  the  great  proportion  of  those  Atneri- 
*ans  who  count  upon  an  annual  trip  to  tin* 
Continent  were  already  there,  trapt  at  the 
very  unexpected  outbreak  of  the  war. 

As  to  the  exposition*,  if  they  only  ae- 
••omplish  the  Herculean  feat  of  getting  the 
INsjple  of  the  mueh^peoplwl  Eastern  States 
to  plan  anti  make  the  trek  all  the  way  across 
he  United  Stat«*s,  they  will  In*  worth  every 
'•••nt  that  they  have  cost.  That  ohjfot  was 
probably  in  the  minds  of  the  men  who 


hiiilded  them.  As  pnietieal  incentiv#**  to 
the  much-heralded  campaign  of  “Seeing 
Atiicriea  Fir*t/f  they  are  factors  hardly 
to  U*  underrated.  But,  a*  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  an*  so  much  more  than  this 
t  hut  t  his  excuse  for  t  heir  existence  is  rat  her 
apt  to  In*  overltMtked* 

TWO  MILE-STONES  OF  NATIONAL 
PROCURESS 

On  the  very  day  that  the  fatal  shot  was 
tin  si  that  ended  his  life,  lYeddent  William 
Me  Kinky  at  tin*  Pan-American  Exposi¬ 
tion  at  Buffalo  pronounced  exposition*  il* 
“  mile-stones  of  progre**/*  That  epigram 
iNN-auie  cJn^sie.  Every  great  "world's 
fair”  held  in  ill#*  United  State*  has  Inn*h, 
in  truth,  a  nulc-Mone  of  its  pn#givs*.  The 
gn  at  fair  w  hi«*h  is  to  o|m*ii  at  San 
Francisco  on  the  2nth  of  F#*brtiary,  as  well 
a>  it*  slightly  smaller  Unit  her  which  o|m*uk 
at  San  l>i«*go  on  New-year's  day  and  eon* 
titiu#**  throughout  the  year,  shows  the 
pn»gn**s  of  America  up  to  the  lM*ginniug  of 
the  year  of  irrnn*  UHo.  Then*  will  Ik*  some 
showing  of  tit#  progress  of  other  nations  us 
w*  II.  but  you  may  In*  quite  sun*  that  then* 
will  In*  no  showing  of  the  development  of 
the  engim**  of  destruction  that  just  now  an* 
wreaking  such  havoc  on  the  far  side  of  the 
Atlantic* 

All  th#»  progress  evidenced  at  San 
Francisco  to  take  up  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  tir-t  -  is  not  to  In*  within  the 
exhibit  buildings,  large  and  small.  The 
architecture  of  the  buildings  themselves 


is  to  In*  a  record  of  development  in  a  land 
which  has  tried  nearly  every  sort  of 
arehit #ei ural  fail  or  whim  ami  seems  at 
last  to  In'  settling  down  to  a  dignified 
building-plan  of  its  own.  If  you  do  not 
Itclicvc  that,  stop  off  at  almost  any  one  of 
tin*  many  enterprising  cities  between  tint 
East  Coast  and  the  West  ami  *•**  what  it 
has  done  within  the  past  ten  years  in  public 
buildings  and  in  private — in  churches, 
hotels,  theaters;  most  particularly  of  all, 
in  tin*  designing  ami  decoration  of  homes. 

The  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  is  a 
r»l!«*etion  of  this  development.  In  the 
ingenious  use  of  color  on  its  giant  building-, 
the  delicate  tint ingn  of  their  side  walls,  and 
the  Hamlioyanl  but  entirely  h&rtuoninii* 
colorings  of  t  heir  roofs,  domes,  and  minaret  s, 
it  represents  the  answers  of  the  American 
architect  ami  decorator  to  those  folk  from 
across  the  sea  who  laugh# *1  in  scorn  at 
the  construction  efforts  uf  the  Centennial 
Exposition.  But  it  is  nearly  forty  years 
since  that  memorably  hot  summer  nt» 
Philadelphia.  Those  forty  years  have 
nctnlcd  several  mile-stone*  to  record  the 
progress  of  our  land. 

Architecturally,  as  well  as  in  the  placing 
of  its  group  of  buildings,  the  Panaina- 
California  Exposition  at  Sam  Diego  is 
radically  different  from  the  San  Francisco 
show.  While  the  buildings  of  the  Sail 
Francisco  fair  are  almost  washed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Golden  Gate,  the  concrete 
"palaces0  of  Sau  Diego  crown  a  gentle 
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Excess  Value 
In  Abundance 

THE  only  ordinary  thing  about  the 
1915  Overland  is  the  price. 

In  every  other  respect  it  is  an  ex¬ 


traordinary  value. 


Prices  For 


The  stream-line  body  design  has  excep¬ 
tional  and  exclusive  beauty  and  grace. 

'Fhe  tonneau  is  spacious  and  has  more 
than  ordinary  comfort. 

The  car  rides  with  almost  complete 
freedom  from  shocks  and  jolts.  The  new 
rear. springs  are  responsible  for  this.  They 
are  underslung,  very  long,  and  have  swivel 
axle  supports  of  a  new  design. 


United  States 

Overbad  Model  80  T  .  $1075 
Overload  Model  81  T  .  850 

Overload  Model  80  R  .  1050 

Overbad  Model  81  R  .  795 

Overbad  Six  -  Model  82  1475 

Overbad  Model  80  Coape  1000 
All  it.V.  ToM*.  Obe 


Brief  S 

Motor  3  5  h.  p. 
Windshield;  min-vi^ir 
ventilating  type,  built 
Klectric  starter 
Electric  lights 
All  electric  switches 
on  steering  column 
High-tension  magnet’ 
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of  Model  80  T 

r»g  type  Left-hand  drive 

rtr.i  Body: — Beautiful  new 

•ung,  Brewiter  green  finish 

Mohair  top  and  boot 
inches  High-grade  magnetic 

speedometer 

in —  Rohe  rail,  foot  rest 

and  curtain  box 


Prices  For 
Canada 

Ovvrl.Dd  Model  SO  T  .  $1425 
OvrrUnd  Model  81  T  .  1135 

Overland  Model  80  R  .  1390 
Ovedaad  Model  81  R  .  1065 

Overload  Sil  Model  82  1975 

Overland  Model  80  Ceapd  2150 

AS  prices  f.  •.  k.  Haaikaa.  OaUrie 


Such  large  tires,  34*x  4",  are  unusual 
on  a  car  at  this  price. 

See  how  convenient  are  the  electric 
control  buttons.  The  switches  are  on  the 
steering  column — right  where  you  want 
them. 

The  highest  priced  cars  all  have  high 
tension  magneto  ignition.  So  has  the 
Overland.  Many  cars  have  only  the 
cheaper  and  ordinary  battery  system. 

To  he  sure,  other  cars  probably  have 
some  of  these  features — but  most  of  these 
cars  sell  for  very  much  more  money. 

Buy  an  Overland  and  save  money. 

Catalogue  on  request.  Please  address 
Dept.  17. 

The  Willy 9-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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20,000  BARRELS  OF  FLOUR  FOR  STARVING  BELGIUM!  , 

LITERARY  DIGEST  READERS  HAVE  ALREADY  PAID  FOR,fe57T  BARRELS' 


$5.00  GIVES- A  BARREL!  HOW  "SI  A  NY.  WILL  YOlCjGTV  F.  ? 

|a(^ i  i  uhik^ 

MHI!>I  ^  1  ;^/p¥.  ^  YntfllRfvurf  5  r''o/,..  ,  0''oJVT0V^T;.#-J-MVm^  •a! 
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M  INIFICENT  RESPONSE 

/  ■ — MIK  I.lltKKA LITV  OP  DRIEST  READERS  is  rmmii- 
jf  nvnily  <|t>mtiihtmi(,il.  Tlirir  contribiiiiims  to  tin*  1UI- 
I  irniiu  Klmir  KiiihI  rcii4'h«*ii  i»v«*i"ti..a>rfiO  lmm*ls  tip  to  ami 
im*liMlititf  IXitiiiInt  1*.  In-voihI  winch  ai'kiiowItNl^- 

niMits  for  this  imiiiUr  of  Tiik  Liti.usiu  I >i%. ».-t  mu  hi  not 

•  \tr||f|. 

I  Itch  uli-uN,  c«*nrrotis  nature*,  a  noble  philanthropy,  ehnrui*- 
1*  ri/.«  I  hr  |«  it*  r*  that  liusp  point*  to  u-  fnim  tin*  mans'  liumlnsl* 
of  to  thi>  KuihI.  liii'IIH  ^  tiidi  an<l  corporation*.  teneh- 

vrs  and  preacher*,  woim  n’s  chib*  and  otluT  ni-Rnnixalimis, 
hotm*  and  m-IhniIh  anti  rhurrln*,  Stiinlay-si-litMiU,  public 
H'hflMtls,  and  Hiildr*  n,  an*  all  rcprm-nltHl  by  vm^saifrs  tif  tint 
IiiuM  >pint  and  t*f  lively  tfmtiimlc  ft>r  the*  op|N»rt unity  tins 
l'*n  in  I  niTiirds. 

.N**on*H  of  >irikinu  aunt  impressive  extract*  haw  Ihiii  mado 
from  tlifM*.  ftir  ssliidt  no  >ipaui*  i*  at  coiiiiiuiihL  Tin*  follow  ini' 
nm-l  Mittice:  KnHodni:  remittance  to  the  amount  of  JjU» 
from  the  f'liurch  t*f  the  Atlvctif*  IMori,  it*  H«^lor,  !h*v.  Wm. 
II  \  all  All*  II.  S.T1),,  writes:  ••This  is  only  si  first  instalment, 
anti  I  ho|ie  to  send  Hilwessive  uifts  hi  the  future.  The  idea  is 
most  .  \e.llent.  and  nil  ho  we  an*  trisim:  nirulurly  to  the  Hclirinn 
Relief  Knud  in  lluduii.  I  am  glad  to  add  this  to  our  list.” 


SI  RE  DISTRIBUTION— SORE  NEED 

AMPI.K  AKSl"  HANCIvS  hnvc  been  reeeived  from  Aim  r- 
/\  iean  ropresentnlives  in  Belgium  thnt  contribution*  for 
j f  th»*  m-edy  Belgians  will  surely  r>wh  them,  without  mili¬ 

tary  in  t^rfm-nre  ami  without  any  levies,  thereon.  It  is 
even  stnt«*d,  from  an  authoritative  aource.  that  by  the  distril*- 
utiiur  methods  instituted  all  donations  will  Ik;  iiu‘n*»«il  .'^t  \»  r 
cent.  in  efTeet. 

A  dispatch  from  Rotterdam  on  the  tit H  Inut.  gave  thi-  ■‘talt  — 
men!  of  a  lit  l^ian  eommit teeman:  "‘For  the  last  fortnight  wo 
all  have  been  living  on  American  food,  and  it  waved  u»  from 
starvation.  .  .  .  Ki<-h  and  poor  alike  receive  the  same  amount. 
Our  supply  of  bread  is  running  out  already.  We  are  mixing  ;i 
ennsidemhlc  percent,  of  potato  flour  with  tne  wheat,  and  by  tins 
means  we  ean  last  another  three  or  four  days,  by  whieti  time  wo 
an1  i  way  mg  more  Auierieuti  wheat  will  arrive.  ...  In  ofTerim; 
our  bejirlfell  thanks  to  the  Ameriean  people,  wo  pray  them  to 
allow  their  generosity  to  continue,  for  without  them  wo  should 
have  starved,  and  without  them  we  must  starve," 

Mr.  James  \\\  (ierard,  American  Ambassador  to  Berlin,  has 
eabl.-d  that  the  (iermnn  (lovemment  is  entirely  in  sympathy 
with  America's  laudable  work  of  Belgian  relief,  thus  repeating 
the  assurance  of  Minister  Whitlock  whieh  we  quoted  last  week. 
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>  I  I  '  \  -  S  t  k.  i  *||  J  H  4  KI4I 

•"It,  Itrlafil  81. li*  Karm;  Alli-r  I.  ria>,  HrrOJii'a  1.  >1 

»  • .  N  « .  •  >  M  Wirrm;  K  is  Ki 

J  r  .  4|  | TiCD  .  A  I  - 1  •  :  '  It  -  •  \  s  A  . 

4*o.;  N.  N  YHlirl;  SV  I'  Hill;  8.  14  J  -hi>*v»n  S|i.a 
J  4*.  H.i(in  r :  A.  A.  PF.rthlrf,  A.  SS ,  Pauli;  A  K.  At. 

J.  II  II  jr.:  Ilia  A  »  M  .1 

rt  ee  A.  (’.**•  SI  1  a  K.  T  BIaiviIiaM;  |»  SI  SI  I  1 

Ihnii*? :  Ur  ill  1  8ni.N|r,  y ;  lf-ir.%  ||..Miiv4i;  Sli  4  I 
Sfra.  SV.  4,  SI*  *  r»*r>  .  I.  H-.Unt;  I'.Mi^ta**  A  Kin  • 
4*rrA  SI.  kl*li;  SD*  J  Man  irtii;  "(1.  II  H  .**  Inn 
si  IV  Rmf:  Mr  nr,d  Sira  •  U.  Hiultli  4*  S|  ] 

*.'h*  SI.  W  llaMwlfi  *.  »>%ou;  Mr.  ami  Sira  l 

1  ;•  h!pr  Slarr  II.  Prim  fir;  ••SV.  41.  <•.,**  Nwuiulr,  Pa  , 
84'ih  Krll;  k.lith  SI  llAkrr;  l>  SI.  4*a nt  1.  8  4  a:' 

1*1,8  >  I  "i  »«  l»r  4  d  Sira.  4.«"!fr«>  .  *  1  o  4  | 

1  '  ,  ,  \  II,.  Hi  ||  \| 

II  If  .1  C  llai  I .  ’  >  !•  1  . 

laluiUliui,  Pa.;  Ilclvii  A.  Hr. II,  Hr.  t  It  i  i«ai. 

$7.50  EACH  Sira  K  SVal.lf  k  \tUg  I*  T.  WabU-  k; 

Ha*'U  4’L.ui ih,  Haiaia  n.u,  Klrtffrru,  Ala 

ffi.OO  EACH  I^i.drr  IlMfw  MkmU  HIM.  SI-  ;  4  SV 
Jin«».  l>Jltb  SI.  It'Uililvf*..  SI.  ICuiBtlf  lo.  Adi.  l%r|*4. 

1100  EACH  — f.eft’l  T  T.  Mwfflrt;  Sira  SI  K  It.-. 
llr.ItaM;  A.  !•  Hull.  SV  M  N*  Ivr;  Ci  II  lt.>«i-«%  M. 
I.  4. ana,  William  Slarial,  l*t  8at»i*rl  Th«i I «•**!,  A'  • 

Sl-  ritui  I  *Hfh  4*  Turner .  Hr.  •  li  T 

SI  I'hl  III  |*  llrtillrtla  Taj  Iff.  J.  M.  YVallaia  .  )*i*r  Sf 
1  -  mi  . .  UinlrN  Aittl  U  r  .  .  1  .  Mil)  K  I  BHi*|  «  .1 

'1  Untied  Aliev  V.  Uu’rii  F.  SI  Whelat  l^r  1  S\ 

iS  1  Ml  F  1  PltUUJU#|  t.-«  It  *<  1 1  •  1  -  ■  I 

Alt!  1  Slia  J  H  Itr^l  .  Itaru.  a  k  8  4'la**  It'  S|  1 

4  but rlt  l.«  i  lie*.  |j  I  N  llunuWrgr?,  4’  •  -ft.  I:  r„  • 

5  II.  Hsrl.t;  l*f  J  H  F>nr>.  Slr^  k.  SS  l*»'l  |  *r1 

Sf  4  **  4  lia* '  <t  Wt'IlaKl  SI4-  II,  J»  ,  p,  K  Tie  n  4»  Al  >1 

»  .  •  1  1 .  i  1  II art f  t  <  i  1  H  J  ,  Plan i»i  1 1 1.  v . 

L.  «K|  .»f  lira* I* r  H**!  Ilailfei*! ,  OtAllfa  VI  Pj  | 

J  1  (  nv  F.  K  llU'trtiAn.  II  H.  Hi  aulir;  F  It. 

SnU"f,  4'  I  Z«K,  K.  4'14/Um;  T.  41  k.L**1,  Mm  • 

•  '  t»  11 ,  I*.  SS  *S*»vSy,  J  VL  4  leBiifta.  J.  A  NaKuiioi  • ; 
M'%  T.  U  S\..r*  .-);  SS  ajiia  4  ui  iiIngUABi ;  Mr*.  I.  II 

I  .It  H.  P  Hi*  '*r  1  *bUA  A.  4'4'JH'  'l  SVep'*/ all- 1  .  hr 
A  w  rale.  J  II  *;>••.,  k:  T»  IIuIHaiiI.  Sira  Kv'i.r 
SI  s.latu.  Sira  Arthur  T  haHa;  SPa.  .1  SS  It.  II.  • 

I.  W,  1  •  •  .  |5 

%l  *«  i;a«*1I*  ail  I  .••lei*;  1  rat.k  J,  Hurtia  Jatura  I 
Hurra:  \s  It  liu*.  f  SVllliirau*i  Sl.Siy  n  i 

S.  I  ;  Jam—  J  Mint*  It  II  Sl«lfl  ;  Sltv  I  aUTA  I'Htnrirf 
S>ao  A  %<•»•:»*  Hr  «*»»  |*  III  'rr.  Mr*  Fufridi*  M 

Mi'ti'  1  ara/.n  SI  fi  k*«H|;  hr  SS  It  M  •  . 

M^  It  s  D*  •  A  8t»iv.?|Wf  Martin  II.  SV  8i'air«* 
••T'  k  I*  lUv  k  *  la.  W  Ih.-hl,  4*  I.  Ams*»r-ti  1  L14 

55  Ami-tr'iitf .  •  N  J  .  •  SI  SV  .  hu’tu  iuc.  J  8  !*«-««•  1 

I  rur  I  ar«. »i  li-*'.*  I  Tl  <«ii|*-.«i  J  |»  lt  '«a'Ht,  A  4' 
ha*.«ll*r.  4*  S|  8*mur  •  Itan.  i»  k*  4W«rai«'  l^iwiafil  J 
H‘-n..t.|n  Slf  ltd  Mr*  J  II  SI.  I  tort  altf  SV.  A  c  1  Mni; 
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Atftn  F  WUltana:  Carrie  A.  Feefu*^  Th«*nM 

Kvnr«.  A  W  Regie.  J  H  Tb-ma*.  MIm  Film  Fargo* 

*  *r .  |*  J.  Jm  Oftmirtt;  I*.  J.  Curt's.  Annie  s  Want. 

Km  n  Haughter*  of  Ft  rat  Plhfh  •  **  «  «<r>n,rd  1U»>  Mu 
F-'w  T  Martin.  Sarah  T  H«-tg|.m  Mr*  Ai  tU  If 

I*4kU  K'rftdOf  ||  AlUM*n*l.  O  $  Jr  K  K  J  . 

•*•*  «t  M«m  .  J^nle  I  P#1f»srr  H*«nl  a  1  J- •».  J  a-’  la. 
J  A\  M  W  flJ«lry  Al*ss  J  8  F  Its- -A 't  nr 

VI  r  anil  Mr*  Gn»  I  M'«'«  I-  W  K-  '  i  »  •«  L.  h 

H*M.  J.  IV  IS  .  |k«i>ni  JarviM  %  !l**r.  Mai  u*  I  fi 

‘ »n  I  >1  Runet.  iliriiMnf  M  Ftietp*  II  ■'  "hrriff , 

V*  i\  %  fh«e*  lli-t  '"f*  h*  iVfrf*  4  hrtfvtl. 

Ilr^rr1)  M*v«  .  C.  |»  IHV*  II  K<  I  if  Hr 

Ik.  -  r\  IUrru<n  John  J  IV<I  Ka’l.iflnr  l<  I  n#  II 

I  l<r  «{,,  Iknt.ahl  \l  |  la.  H.  J  I  H  *n..-4, .  Ir  «,  Gsgr 

Afr*  I  IV  Gage  H  F  IW1»  M-.  J  \»  T!  If.;-  •. 

Aim  \\  lllisrn  (handler  I  •#*  llr  |lr>  or.  \1*i  1  J*  Vn 

A  Irwin.  tin  ry  8,  S'^flrd  J  *hti  I*  4»ien  he,  All*  • 
NA.tmr  ,1.  .h  W  Rraiwia  IMtii  A  Hum.  '  •  !•;.•««% ; 

M  M  Alrr'g;  »|  \  ALMuI'm  Af  Va  *r  •  I 

M.1  atr  Mia  K  K  Mu  Arihsi#.  I!  A  St  «'t  «vg  <5 

AA  8  hue*  Itodd  Walter.  Mm  VI  11.  l-hti'i.  4  II  FH- 

1  lUMIc  Urv«t-,  Tli'  tn*»  Hl»aa  P  •  I*  VUt  r. 

I  a  Hr. A  .  J  II  l.ft!  le*>  Jf  ,  Mr%  N  Bed  M 

*r .  M**l#  I/«i>m  Until  .  th«-rg«.  ll  tf  r  .-p  Mr* 

»  »**■•#  IVam«*i.  I  w\t  g  Hill,  Jf  ,  F  F  A  "  I*. 

1>  ..a  Mol  .  M  W  inrf  f.|  <|  N  It  lf|*  Mr  »  ; 

1  11  IVn>«:  Aii mm-  iw  Nch  W'ni  II  t*.-  ~i-% 

H  I'  Iskl  J  I*  II  aim  it.  f  •  llafrl  M  h*'.#le  M  *  1- 

>  Ma.  i  Mr%  I*  I.  HuMl.t  Am  a  M  IdtG.fl  I. 

J  IT'  Seuli.g  Oub  r4  •  •  4c-»r#lr  N  II  J  I*  I  a*i 

*  .  I.  luh  A.  linger  John  *i  Gardner  A  4  H'.<h- 

r-*  M>«*  i:«(i  |i|MlfU  I  I.  \.-ani4-  IWrt  I’f.i,  imi.. 
A|  ■  and  M*»  Mm  jUhnefrl;  Harry  I  I'a*. '  i  Ira  I. 

V  |||M  ,  Mr  Af>«!  lira  Ttk'iua*  I*  »■•  V  4  *4*f  *1  J  H 
At  ii  >i  .  II.  K.  Chaulr.  I.  M  i4*rtrfclef  II  I*  V»t  Hi 

>  II*  Frwirh.  Anuoiivuuf  Jaruat  a  N  V  M  J 

I'  v  r  later .  Gleaner  B.  II  «  .-nrii  i  hrtsflan  !•  Ira*  <r 

-  in*  . 4  Al«*  tgnoery .  X  1  Mr*  •  J  s  «»•  r> 

«■  |i  A  l>utphNI.  *<**«fll  A  .  John  IX-llI  -  I  rl'ri  Al  l 
S-  r'%  i*  llite  ftr.aA.  N  Y  .  Mr*  t,  M  Mitn.l,  Jf 

A  Friend.  Berlin.  N  Y  Huamn  |l  KWr  V\  I 

«  aaMAit;  Mr*  Fra*A  Urartu-  <| .  If  fl  l*o|  n  •.•»<  fw 

•■a.  *»  a*  Mary  Har.fnrl  lCn»h  Hatif-'t  l  I  •  ••  I* 

|'|ir.f  )  rat  i  ra  .  I  Wa«M,ufitr  I  »•  *  l. 

;  ,%ri  lii#f  R  t.alirlrt,  Frar  II  Riaw id .  .'I  A 
\\  .  .YfvijM,  N  Y  .  A  •*  H  ^-maoti;  I 

>  'far  I,  llart .  If  I*.  fk«*.i*9  Mn  I'  M  B  ?.a  .  ..>■  ; 

1  .  tri.cr  II  KM'lrr .  J  !•  *•;  irra  T*  If  Ba»!  •*  II. 

B«rt«  r  .  I »an  F  A’trti  "  4  h:r<'<  a*  h  Ka  n-  Wlmt-m 
S«  •  rr».  \  I*  ;  J  |l  W  Mwt/a  It«*lf1ai  Hr  Itf 

\...  f  nryrlaml  O  lllati  *•  I  *.1  B-r I  r  Hi m  . 4 

Ita.-.  ’»•**!.  it  M'*  Jninlr  1  Mi  I  »a^-«h  Irarr,; 

T  f  Ylro«|.  all  "  ii..lar.  Jr  |*»  |  Barr  Jr  , 

!  I  •  *  '  •  •  I  M  •  I  l  •  •  •  I  > 

CAT*.  ;  tv  1*  M  l  aual.Hn  II  A  ¥"  ll  a  I  «|r .  h 

#:?.%?  Ifjt.la  Mrhaatl  ..i  \mnll'h*«i,  •»  Ai  •  »«  •  1 1  fr  I.  fa  • 
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Gre*«. flc*.il  O  . 

Hr  H  C  L  i, 

her . 

Al  II 

•11 

.  The  Tvatrlets  C 

tub  f  Gran  si  >r 

it 

CXNflr* 

Mr 

at-l  Mi«  II  < 

Harris.  Hr  T 

L  B 

4.||  ••  n. 

'••Sim#*  -A  X  S*s|* 

T  J  hr  •#* 

J  i 

L  .N.u- 

l*r 

1  f«*l  <•  Frtr-.rtr*  Al u reel  ^  rt 

l»' 

r.  x. 

'i  ••fir.  Ji«o  Il4*rt  A  •  I  V  i.airt  •  iiaa  A 
4  ,  J  V  Ih-lii  II**  A  M  !•»■»•«  ■*•!.  J  !« 

I  l  •  J.arjMrr  I  t  a*  \|n».  I*  %  U -•••»..  \\  K 

I  .  a*  I  lan-w  •  I  M  tV|P  «m^  A.  •  a  M  •• 

J  F  #l**yrr  I  ||  1'i't/r*-  «i  Mr*  Jn  I  Ma'hrt** 

t:  J  Hr.  ll*  «h  ;  V  ll  T  Ih-n  Natal#  II  .  ;  -  a 

V--  )  *.  Illl  «  ft  »•  I,  lla  «•  J*  l.ft  I  II.  -k 

'I  •  *  ra.r  II  II  a*  »«*  M  l  |M|M,  Jr  Y1  ra  U  tatn 

hi  j •  llrlrfi  K  WMtr,  ll*«M  •  YIa«Ih*»w%  1’ *rrM 

I  •»*.-  I4i  a  N.  Ha»  t  A  J  FNirtt  a.  Mr  •>  I  Mr* 

•  llrn  at  h  W  It  4  .l.arl.  \  M  Ham.  Yla-rafrt 

k.  lull  c  M  !.f.  »  B  It  rr  \\  r.  »!•  V 

U  I  |iU  a.  A  Ylary  It  » *a  1 1 1  B  Barr  A  «*•  V.  A 

II  .1  .%  •  ar  «lt»#  I  Mall  *  V  ••  c  M-  ’.'a  Ifn  #  I 

•  t  I*-  »  t  ll'trir  l Ir.irHi,  n?fal  I'a  .  Hr  R  It 

J  n»  II  At.  lr.  u,  IV  K  t  In;.,  .an  IV  l‘  Ji'.-*#!* 

Ir  V|r-  J  F‘  •!  •  IU  -n  T.  r  M  *ri 

•  I  ••  i *  I  rlrf.'H  at  i  l.arlr^i-  H  I  .  I*  F  'f «  lu*» 

l‘.  'ft  •  i*lilil ,  Mr*  Urn  II  pAl  i*  *’  A  Wl  »  t.  .  W 

•  III  on  l*r  1.  II  Bruit.  I.  L  *  airiUa  <*  ll  \a»‘.rr: 

It  B  V  .  A I  -r»A.  Trr.n  :  <  A  ••*  IV  F  l»a*U  €#•••. 

J  H»ri|.  H*4artai«  A  li.^^rr*.f*i  FI  rat  Ha;/I*f  itiunh. 

h  *i  «f  Iv  lw.ai  T#i  .  F* ’ft ■-  ii  lir-.m  *  •  .  J  '•»< 

I  a  ar  V  I*  ^i.Air^l.  If  T  .r.l  Mr*  If  Ri-I  Utt ; 

M  *  I  •  ai  ►  arr  U  M‘  Fralf  A  S.-. ,  A  l- tii  If  IV 

4  - *«.!•> ^ : I  Ihur  A  I  J  t;a*  •  J.  Tin  F. 

II  '«•!.. .ii,  VI  Ifl.  Ilra^ I  A  F  I  Ja  r*-  •  Mr* 

( a  ir*  T  Kakrr.  J.  Rl.  Yltin  l  i  tfarrr  A  L  vt%  A 

?■  NV  T  llunhl#;  f  A  t*  ir.  *  T  T»m(.r  I 

II  Il'MjaioQ.  T#i  iSrol.itrrlan  Rm*  .lay  Mol  «if  |i|||n, 
T.f  Mr  ar»l  Mr*  V.  •  ^Minhia*  ' .  Mn  J.Jri  F. 
M  it  f-'ttfi  I  r#r«ia*i  Nral,  Bam  ||.  ti*#tn»M#r ,  *  •*•»#*! 
i  t  n.tlart  Hufi.lav  Ka-li« .  I'rlmanr  |t-H  .  rf  H  »•»•*  *. 

“T»t  I*  “  Hair.  4‘haa  T  '  r  >r%  |ir  42rt  rgr  \\ri>r. 
II  W  ll  Mlrrllna  NVIw#;t»MgM  .  \lr  ami  Airs 

||  i'  Ulita  rt ;  V  Yiur.'h  of  (hr  •3.••l  «  r-l .  V  A. 

nt.«w .  At.ns  T  H#*n»«*air.  Altrr  M  NSanl.  Mm  I.  T rUu; 
i  Ilf  ala-til  Hltiarl  Hnrt'lty  H-  Im*»I  f'laaa  nf  I  liMaftai- ■•l.tira 

ti  ta  K  II  .  Ilairititm  Hal*  J  C  11  .fK*  iwr .  H  II 

^1l«hrr^atl<l .  Alary  ft  m  ha  in  Hitt  T"  lt»^or*  H  AV 

W  llsnn,  C  H.  M»atr#  Alt*  J  H  Vur*U  J  H 
l-.ir  »x  .  J  |t  TTn*«ii-'.i  .  Mm  J  A  Fonrll.  \S  II 

l.frrlr*  .  Ra»l*li  Klrr.fr,  William  FjaMrsr.  .4  W  Batrr 

-  A tn *t:> fsx'taa  W  Va  IVarl  M  *  iffry;  Fllratotli 

B  a  -  •  .  It  F  Htria-R  ,  fH.»  AI  fill  tali.  •  *»•#  Jr  II  AV. 

Imth  ll  Mr  atul  AI**  li  M  ramjit.  Ho-  AV  I*  hr 

•  Afrv  l*r«*  AA'  Jniiiiuai ,  AA’  If  B..fr,  J*.li/i  I'glr* 

F  A  H  I'haflmtimt.  AV  Va  .  JuMa  S  l»aiia:  AI  T. 

I •«•!«.  Jr  ,  J  H  B  hltr  .A  A.  IMfr;  B  H  Bu  Va 

l.r  ir,  AV  Va  :  i;«m.  T  Aim'll  ii.  L  A  O.  N  Foutid. 

Afn  i;  II  Alim,  (  a«t1«  ll rrr*  Brlntlnf  Ca  :  J.  J 

It  f  KilralMtb  IV  Ja<‘k*-*«i ;  Uro  Hall  am ;  H  F  Mott 

■  '  uf#t»  F.  H  Hllot.  J**Iiii  B*.  I.  Frn  .  John 

.**  ’  I  liftoff :  Martin  IfyAihlrln*  Bflttnin  A  Kmlth  Af'lrr 
A  Infin,  V  II  IU#lAin  B  fl.  ||.  r*?;  F  l>  Ifr -Ra  AV. 

«  North  F.  C  Ilurd.  ll  llnward:  AA  AI  ton.  II.  i‘. 

<*iatu*rr».  II.  Graham:  A.  II  Pella;  Albert  llrrrlrli;  F. 
«-  M'tule:  AA*  ('.  A..  Al’i»Mt)fl«r».  It  (  .  V|ra  At.  It. 

Armal ;  Anorawoua.  Waablt  ftrm.  D.  F  llrlrfi  I.  Prr- 

•  *••*  J«'ht»  (  Mifimltic*  It  B  F.  Wiahlnafcn.  I»  f  : 

A  ti  CHasint:  G#«->  T  Hfoimnnt;  T  AA*.  flrrr'Tr: 

•  Ir  :  Rrrtk*  (lab.  VA  #*l|ltaton.  I*  t*  •  (\  F-  IJfMf'-R: 

A  F.  l.anr.  Frank  H.  Lltfrll;  Ritint  AI  Tijltw .  B  F 
l^ar  4  a*h.  Toronto.  Fait  :  C.  F.  Ill  Icy .  At  ir*trv.«»* 

f  ark*»o4r*.  Tan  .  K  |n«lrrtarrcn  I  trill  .  Ilamtn*  n*l  S* 

4  i(  f  fitlfHl  8  8  B«t‘*'»f.  Mr,.  V  ft  K  NVwarV 

>  J  ;  »  M  B.  Af'tilh  of  AVI  la*  ns.  Va  .  T  H  f'Ti  if-i 

I  !  .  Fa*h.  Dallaa.  T»*«. :  Hr  N  R  Phlm-tt  B  i  11 
(  i*n  .  W  v  ( Njnhltirltam .  H  G  Ffgrnmao .  F-Hth  AV 

Grar ;  Afr*  >1  (’,  Fillnrr .  J  l»  8t  ••Iftama  AH*  If.  A 

llarrUar.  |.  Af  M*jiiy  .  Orttmrf  OilHrrli  IlctrUn  t,  fl  , 
J  AA  r  Vmimnre  am!  Family:  V  II  1Vfr»%^t  F  B 
William*.  «'amf**rll  I.  Ma**a>,  lira,  tl*-  •  *•  B  Mho*. 
I  !..  B  tflorR  A  Ifuihr  A  II  AI  <1  Stan.f  *d.  f  .  t  i. 

A  F'rlrt.d  AlHarirr,  O  .  Rml  F  ¥ ■-*  »rr :  -A  •* 
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K*na^r  B  Vat  Tn*-|‘  ll-.t  hV.njIa;  flrf.'rm^l  ChlJf  V 
*4  >;*.t#rt.»*|.  \  j  ;  i  hrUtlar.  AihViu*  f'l’ih.  !(.*#’  Bi  * 

!i  NS  I*  i  .•  i  I  .  NS  in  II  Jgrka  N  .  ' 

•  4  Tnt-lly  Af.  F.  <htir.lt  A  AUl.m.  Jr.;  Jalin  A  Mrtrr. 

Hr  I*  f,.  Ilstih.  ll.  Al#iyiu;  |t  title  K  Alrll  n ;  C  fi. 
»S--kwtM.  1.4  S  r  Ifarhuili  fl.*a  Are  AI  F  B  B. 
C  AA  ilfchialeirf.  I*a  :  |:.^*ir  B  It'lu.  (  inrt:  a 

Af.  M.  at  Alice  Btf.h  s  II  If uhhtr.l :  F.  L.  Mtu 

A  B  r.av**fl  Jr  Fieri  A  Bn.  I  at. an:  A.  J  I'nlbrtf; 
J  V  Hi*  «i#r .  '  G  ll  Al  .*•  B-duv  N  V  .  N  It  AAV*#.  . 
A  II  Harfh*.l*.fTkce  .  B  AV  II»«j.Mm#:  A.  I..  UHkev. 
**«  a*»i  •*  A  'Uttg*l.wrt.  «>•  T  II  Bta^%.  J  G.  P.il*'; 
H  AA  K  i-l.  v  J  AA  Grr*rfiw>tfftt ;  l.ai  Amahtia  CtEnp 
AV##.  Va  icy  •  'Ht  X.  !•  F.  F  ffarrow*;  .Air*  ¥  v 
(  •*.  Afr  and  Air*.  AI  It.  Crrwhrl ;  K<lni  Hlcrnhergh; 
Atm  B  R  Tal’xM.  "Ca*H,'*  II.Mcile.  N  J.  .  Alra.  B'  B. 
\\.a»u.  Air*  II  (t  Ledger* <*vm| ;  IV  AI  G."  Rrnnklyt  . 
N  A  .  '  A  HabaerRier.-'  If .^niaitnrg.  Fa  ;  K  Klrarmr 
('••«  ftrr ,  J  AV  Farhcr;  Air*  8  H  Rhorf;  Aim  Ch  * 
NN  a  i  »•»*;  G  C.  Alarfarlane;  J.  X  AI* -email :  llantisli 

II-  ntafiMa  Air  and  Aim  A  P.  Alert*  filter ;  Fmtna  F 
Ikeihi  A  II  furrier  and  Family:  C.  J  YlngUng,  Mr*. 
I*  AA*  Bt*lir.g#r.  Aim.  H  Brrt## iifletd :  Hr  F  II.  Bond; 
Anna  Haa*.  AI  AA'.  Hmllh.  Marita  P.  AA'apte*.  Hr.  C. 
D  HH\y. 

%A  00  EACH  A  ll.  JohratMi  II  Franck;  Mm  Hamn-I 
F.  !  .k;  T  K  M>.re,  N-lile  I'.-rtr r.  II.  II.  Merry;  II  Al 
Carrutli.  AA'.  Ii.  Far  kin  at  Hj. 

V  AO  EACH  Mr  an  t  Aim  AV  F  Williams:  Mm  A. 

1  Kfi'tlrra,  Gl##.r»a  B.  a'flcf;  T  AV  .  ,Si  Paul.  Alim  ; 
A  H  Faill.  41  c.  IfiUdlngimi ;  l-clla  J.  Fxgtfutntt.  Sarah 
Ifg'cati.n ,  Sarah  F  r.*-k|GI;  AA’  J.  Cniirar# .  Me.Hev 
A  s,.  Ifc.'iiy  HI  k#-m;  Aim  J  Ashler.  I»r  11  Th.ttni.*- m : 
K.  l.j*i#** ;  (*.  Al>.r*  Alarlc  Falk:  Alrueda  i’ocketili;  B 
44  Fttia;  L.  M.  Fobh*.  Alt*.  J.  F.  ITilllli-.  S.  G 
i  alll«*ai. 

V  oo  EACH  AH  and  Afra.  J.  R.  MMaway;  ?.#«'« 

(rtlTH.  (1-4.  r  f*.M4  F  v  I*  F.  Pnavliiian:  J  K 
K  #  II  Bljp;  F.  l**iTineU)*  iVrty  ll.  Al •  Ix-ari,  S  A! 
Al,  rt.-.;  II,  A  Chase.  1.  H.  Jdinan ;  Bin.  IMirah. 
Fran.-to  B  lUtnllnm. 

•  1.00  EACH  •  ..ra  AVartare;  Ptigh  Wallas*:  Alirr  AVal- 
l>ee.  AJat'Je  AVa!!a  -e;  A1*ft  e  B  ..  •  Fannrm  IV  i  .it  ..f 
4  'hag#  flirt.  Fla  ;  C  A  Chare  Mr*  Cla#a  ASIotier; 
Ala'.l  Ttirr.hu I!  It.  II  HafHrr  Win  F.  Jn»tnaf-*f  .  iir.\ 
AN  Sn.'lf  A  Frt.td,  X.  V.  *  It »  .  II  fl  Km.).  Air*  If 

hx  g  c*«urer  Aiwa  lf.  )d  NN  ll  Gr. .  ..  Ilm  Walter 

•  v  I  «r  Fiiharian  fTiwr.-h  .f  Ha  a*.  T.  *  ;  Aim 
Mi'Mr  Afi:  ig.vi  A'l.eii pti  a*.  Ha  'as;  A  ¥.  Letlla.  IV  AV. 

I  nrvn  J  W  Tufnrr  J  W  Burr.  .  F.  C.  I».,m»e>  ; 

Tls.  le  Fai»#r.  lin  t higt-m .  W  Va  :  Jennie  F.  Af^guire; 

II  Graf. am  A  G  *lXk,  If  lHsgg  Afm  Jam««  CVi'emati; 

Air*  I  Tii!  ll;. -k  A1-*  \V| HI*  Gnoer;  F.  Vad.  r.  N 
fluerkcr  Afr*  for*  Ilsh  -K.  \V  I  I  trwr*  AVata  J  -m  *; 
.1  <:  If.sgMr*  fl,  L  llnrci .  I!  P.  fUrttabr :  t'arrle  F 

HulcMn*.  F.  Saaryer.  Jr  ,  l<«  *U  Aftrrf  .  I);  F-  Barrier.  Sr  : 
AV.  AA  alt  W  8  J  -.e*  Afi.*  AV  '.Mad  AV  |»  Hmlfh; 

J  I-  Kln  m ;  K.  F  Hnttlnn;  J.  «-l#  Sellar*.  "Ati-'d- 
m*  •!*.*'  (iuif|»'rt,  Aiu*  .  **A  Frlfnil,'"  clsetaea,  (  nn  ; 

Airs  A  Hails  Fmllv  Tat’i  r,  Air*  Wai  llirtiy ;  (  A 
K  t'ainl  CTia*  J»ffet*on;  K  II.  WakcArM;  B  m,  Sicane: 
Artftir  Plluni,  II  F.  IVIr.ei;  R.  L.  J.*nca;  A  Header, 
B  tsiilrgt.n..  It  C. 

S«  CENTS  EACH  -  Tl  M.  V.amfierl ;  ll  King  Couper. 
Jr  ;  T.,  I.rtwr*.  Air*  F  II.  11.1111;  Air*.  AA*.  Kpinff.  F. 
H  ParwMa .  Gertrude  Aloore;  Arthur  Qurdidi;  J.  II  Sha n. 

MISCELLANEOUS  AMOUNTS  — Employeea  Funk  A 
Wagt. alia  CorntMtir  faddRlnnaf  In  Irnllrldual  eoeitrlHifliNo 
r>ti-«|.<utdr  at Vt,..t»WgetJi.  1241. ?S;  Citlien*  of  Cedar  Cl*>. 
Ft  ah.  I2M04;  city  Hctn-  U  Le  Mara.  la.. 

IWrirfd  I'H.rrrt,  New  Ymk  Alllla,  X  Y  .  $10<  70;  Church 
4*r  the  A.lfent,  Iliufon.  Alats..  fin*  OO;  Biu.lenta  and 
FgniHy  AsNeGHe  Farm  Rrkm.1.  N.  f\.  pi  (10 :  All.  7.1.  t. 
Rut nla i  artioul.  Ifativifhaf,  M«v.  |K0  b0;  AfethiHlUt  CTinr#  h. 
Huiiuillle.  Te*..  $"»  no ;  First  Reformed  Church,  Has  - 
t««i.  Ofifis.  |I|.2r»:  XnrihmlnMer  Freahy.  Church.  Tc^.rh 
Ate.  BapiSst  (lnjrrh.  King  Are.  Method  1*1  Church,  Fourth 
At#  Ch  i»E  CTiriat.  Columt.iaa.  GTdo,  ttur.  4>.  Til#  T.Ajisg 
People  of  Hummerrllfe.  S  C  War  H#M#f  Comm. 

AAVlhelc*  I  ot tege.  $r.tl  00;  Jewl«hr  i:pla<'.|.al,  l*rr*li>t#r|an 
and  Cfirltiian  Oiurrhea.  M.r.dlan,  Aiu*.  |A4.‘S;  Rufal 
RehnoU  vf  Flyimmth  Courtly,  la.  944.40  Sleultee.il  I  le 
nil  AVuctian'a  4'1ub.  U*  **;  All  Halnu  Rrhind.  Klmii 
Fal’a.  8.  D.  H2  00;  Sanh.rd  (Fla.  i  r.*t  CHT.ro  Km- 
Pi-ire*  *44'CO:  1 -aider  IP. me  Rchm.1.  nilrH,  Ale  .  1.11  DO; 

•  Mly  AV  Kirk  arxl  Frlenda,  Al.u.'ig^mery.  Ala.  00: 

I 'nurd  Brethren  Churrh.  Tiilaft»**k.  Ore..  120  00:  FnUe.1 
Fr.  '  .v,  CYnigregallmi,  AA’rsi  (liarllmi,  X  Y..  $20  Ml; 

Hum*.  SfsfT  ami  (tmee  Fore*.  Ifrat  A!.*unlalfi  lly  ,  AViiincv 
Ark..  $1*23;  Ih'grim  Rape.  OiurHl.  Urnron.  N  Vf 
•10  00;  K  L.  Looney,  Contaitelte.  AfnnL.  914  00;  Cenfral 
Hapt  Turing  Fevr>lea'  8*icy  ,  Hprixgftrtrt.  III..  $12  60; 
Hurnfay-aclinol  Clam.  Autnn.  Trt  $12  30;  Teacher** 
Pup.:*  >4  Kahoka  l\V1*  >  School*.  $12  30.  A  l.angaanl, 
$12  0*.;  -||  rs.  A./'  Hr  Paul.  Alli.it  .  $12  40;  Church  of 
the  llnly  CroM  8.  $.,  I  'flleti  town.  Ala.,  Ill  12;  Aleihlan 
llihle  i'  bm.  Fureal.  Ohio.  $11  15;  Pm<r*1ant  Cbttrche*. 
M;  ml  (teller.  Vt  .  $U4Hi;  Rnu.aHlck,  Ale..  High  School, 

•  Hi  73;  I'allel  FrrtJiy  arxl  Mrth  4Tturehe#i.  JUn  Ke'man. 

Neli..  9I0.V,;  "A.  If  X..N  Seartle.  AVaah  $10-12;  K. 
F.  Fllratierh  and  Aim  lv.ren,  Daiimi.  fWilo,  Georgia, 
Aline  a-'d  Limit e  HlnilU.  Xnnuan,  (ikla.,  $10  00;  Churrhet 
n#  IWf  l.i’dge.  AlotlC.  $H  *-h .  Belhnaa  Fall*  4Vl.»  High 
Hchiml.  $'t  00;  litlmne  Hujae.  Adde  Binar,  (  hrcrful 
T.iller  S  S  Cla>a  So.,  R.  i  a'tun  Vf.,  f'  '.0;  Bar#  S. 

C»i.».e  Fainter  College  Klmiet.r ary  ftej’a  .  DeFurrak 
Stitlng*.  Fla.,  $8.00;  Freahy  Church  Cm  g,.  A1«nitg  .ft*  rv, 
N  Y  .  $:*•:  M  J.  Kini  Sarah  L  Ha  ller.  ST  (trt  .1  fl. 

Al  '*r!y.  >•:  (ir.;  C'-mrrcyjtl.mal  (lmn-h.  Alt  It.  ra  Fla., 
$*  SI  Afarks  Alum  <i  Itatile,  A’a  .  $»l  21 ;  H-  y  Srsiti?*, 
X  rrh  .Ar.u'wi.  Ale  f*«\,  B'a*hlngl4it»  High  Sclm  . 

1'Gf  ^.s  Anne  Aid.  t*.  50 ;  OirMlar-  Kndcatnr  S •••*%. 

I*  "  4  'll  $5  T  W  II  I  n  C  \  F 

Mas*  Stescart  $1  #m:  l  adle* ’  la-ague  •<  Churrh  tVirl-t. 

A  erjfrtlllt ».  (If  hi.  $3.75.  Fresh* I r Man  M.  S  Thl'— l-  i*. 
1.*  fH4;  r  NV  Ri.-hjr-K.  n  A  *  50  JuJiinr  NV-.rA.rs* 
I Yitirrfi  c4  «lirt*l.  A'e»m1dXui,  ttfilc-  77  rmu;  Tlni.-iriH) 
Hu!- hint  25  re  lj;  Gc4f  Freiidi  I  N  emita. 

Preciously  Acknowledged  $14.4*4  TJ  Aarrela  Fleur  J  24T 

Grand  Totnl  $32  405  63  Total  Barmla  6.971 
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Cl  HKEJNT  POETRY 


DIKING  tin*  year  now  drawing  to  a 
Hose,  many  hitherto  unpublished 
poem*  hy  great  writers  have  been  dis- 
cmeretL  In  these  columns  were  reprinted 
several  by  John  Kents  and  one  by  Kliza- 
lath  Barrett  Browning.  The  Yale  ffmYtr 
contains  a  sonnet  by  Robert  Browning 
which  was  recently  found  among  some 
pa|s*rs  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Smith,  of 
l>>mIon. 

The  sonnet  was  not  this  great  jhx-i’s 
favorite  form  of  expression;  his  talent  was 
not  especially  suited  to  its  strict  limitations. 
But  t hese  lines,  tailing  as  they  an*  in 
grace  and  snmot lilies*,  have  their  author's 
eliunicterist ie  st  n*ngt  h.  ( >nly  Browning 
could  have  written  the  majestic  final 
Sentence. 

THE  -  MOSES  -  OF  MICHELANGELO 

Copyright,  1914,  by  The  Macmillan  Comp***). 

Hv  Umtiiirr  Bkowxinu 

Anti  who  I*  lie  that,  Mtilpl  unil  in  huge  ntunc, 
sittclh  a  giant  ,  ^lien*  no  works  arrive 
Of  -t raining  Art.  ami  hath  m»  prompt  ami  live 
The  Ups.  1  listen  to  their  \rry  tone? 

M»*m  !■%  II.* — Ay.  that,  makes  clearly  known 
Tic  chin's  thick  Ihmim.  un*l  brow’s  prvmgutl\<* 
t»f  UiHjhle  my  m>  *h.|  the  mountain  give 
Back  to  t In*  H.irM  tiuit  vkuto.  tioil  wa«%  grown 
C*r*  it  |Mirt  of*  Surli  In*  when  he  »u*|>eri4!e«| 
Bourn!  him  the  MMjiiilltiK  anti  vast  vralm;  surli 
VV  Ian  lie  shut  msi  on  «*•«  o'er  Mi/raim 
Ami  >*e  his  hnnti*.  a  vile  calf  ral*»i|  ond  tiemh*«l 
The  knee?  This  Image  hail  ye  ralMil.  not  inueli 
II. el  licrn  your  error  In  adoring  Him. 


Ibre  is  a  w  nr- poem  which  can  offend 
n<*  one,  whatever  his  sympathies  may  In*; 
a  stirring  song  in  praise  of  valorous  men. 
It  ap|M.*ared  in  the  New  York  Times* 

THE  MEN  OF  THE  *  EM  DEN" 

Hr  Thoms n  It.  Yharka 

W  hat  matter  If  you 
Be  stanch  and  true 

To  the  British  Moot!  In  the  veins  of  you. 

When  It  ’s  "  hip  hurrah?*’  for  a  tired  well  done, 
For  a  light  well  fought  ami  a  rare  well  run — 
What  matter  If  you  hi*  true? 
llats  off  to  the  Enuien'i  crew. 

Theirs  wa*  the  life  of  the  storm-gisl  *  folk. 

I  neounted  miles  fn»m  the  Fatherland. 

With  a  ft s*  I*  ne*t h  every  wUp  of  amok* 

And  a  menace  In  rvrry  strip  of  strand 
f'p.  glass* w*  Paul  Jones  was  but  one  of  thiw*. 
Hull.  Ilaln bridge.  Decatur,  their  brut  hero,  too? 
(Hat  1 1  it  is*  pirate  nights 
In  a  ring  of  fiww. 

When  you  dnum*  >t»ur  light* 

Ami  drive  home  your  blows*) 

Huts  olT  lo  tin*  Enuim's  cn*w  ? 

tnH  t  on  the  wave-waslnd  decks  sttswl  they 
And  lizard  with  a  \  Iking  *  grim  <l>llght 
The  whir  of  the  w Itur*  of  death  by  day 

And  tbe \ohv  of  death  In  I lielr  dn Minis  by  night  Y 
t  tiller  the  twerp  of  I  tie  wings  of  death. 

!l>  the  lit.i/ing  gun  In  tin*  tefii|*es«‘s  hreatli 
\\  Idle  a  world  of  em  mles  strme  and  fumed. 

It*  untie  Utialtbsl  und.autit'd  dismied. 

Til*'  \  »t(Mw|  l*  then*  UII>.  friend  or  fin*. 

Who  will  choke  a  direr? — wIki  can  still  bui 
sngf? 

Nn  no  l>>  tin*  g«td«  of  taint  no? 

To  the  Enttlt  n  'a  rn*w  - 
Hals  off* 


Tbe  war  is  great,  but  not  mo  great  as 
Christina*  N  •’  •  l ready  the  light  of  an 
unfailing  S*  »tt  pierce  through  the 


angry  clouds  of  smoke.  Here  is  a  Christ¬ 
inas  poem  which  we  take  from  the  Deeem- 
t*T  issue  of  Harper  s  Magazine.  There  is 
beauty  in  it.  and  the  true  spirit  of  devotion. 

THE  GLORY  OF  THE  GRASS 

By  Claim  Wallace  Flyvx 

M  And  shr  brought  forth  her  flmt-bom  son.  and 
wrapt  him  in  nwiubiling  cloth***  and  laid  him  In  a 
mangar . "  Luke  ii.  7. 

In  what  far.  green  Judiean  field 
Did  (bom  upgrowlng  gne«Mw  yield 
Their  pm  ml  mm  of  gentle  stmngtli 
When  they  should  cradle  Him  at  length? 

What  scctvt  (rent  did  earth  produce. 

That  made  tltn<w>  gn lhmm  for  his  iinc? 

What  glory  from  the  sun  tliey  drew. 

And  w  hat  of  pity  fmm  Hie  ilew? 

What  lad  with  sudden  singing  heart. 

From  all  the  oilier  lad*  apart, 

Cut  them  and  bound  them  In  the  min 
And  went  his  way— his  work  all  done? 

What  tender  girl.  dark-liaJrvd  and  brown. 
Carried  the  sheet v«w  into  the  town; 

Nor  felt  the  weight  of  all  that  load 
Along  tin*  narrow,  hilly  road? 

Vnd  then  the  night,  when  Mary's  fair 
drew  iMillld  itf  that  lowly  plan*. 

Who  Mll<d  the  manger,  made  the  lied. 

Wlun*  only  dumb  Is  iists  long  had  f*il? 

The  liiiriililest  thing  that  grow*  on  earth — 
You  gave  Him  comfort  at  Ills  birth, 

Vnd  kept  Him  warm,  and  mad**  a  mwt 
Wherein  III*  tiny  llnili*  might  rest! 

Si  III  wit  It  strung**  IiUimIihim  have  we  trod 
Vmong  the  common  field*  of  Hod, 

Seeing  hut  *lliiily  as  we  |*a*» 

The  anekmt  glory  of  the  grann* 

Mr.  John  Masefield. i*  at  his  ln*st  when 
lie  sings  of  the  sen.  One  of  hi*  ••Salt-Water 
Ballads"  is  worth  a  dozen  poem*  like 
M  Tin*  Widow  in  the  Bye  Street."  To 
llarprr*$  Magazine  he  contributes  these 
sonorous  ami  picturesque  lines.  Only  a 
po*'t  who  really  has  "gone  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships’*  could  write  of  them  so  intimately 
and  convincingly. 


SHIPS 

By  John  Masefield 

the  ORE 

Before  Man's  tailoring  w  1m bun  gave  me  birth 
I  hud  not  even  sm  Hr*  light  of  day; 

Down  In  tin*  central  darkn«*v*  of  tlic  earth 
Cmsht  by  the  weight  of  eontl nent*  I  lay. 

H round  by  the  weight  to  heat.  not  knowing  thro 
Thr  air.  the  light,  the  noise,  the  world  of  men. 

THE  THEE* 

Wr  grew  on  mountain*  where  Hi*-  glaciers  cry. 

Infinite  Mimlwr  artui***  of  us  sOnmI 
Below  the  *now-poak»  w  Ilk'll  defy  the  *ky  ; 

A  song  like  the  gists  moaning  filled  our  wood; 
We  knew  no  men— our  life  w.i*  to  stand  stanch, 
singing  our  Ming,  against  the  avalanche. 

T1IE  HI.  Ml*  A  Nil  EI.AX 

We  wen*  a  million  gram*  on  the  hill. 

A  million  heris*  which  lsiw«**l  a*  the  wind  blew. 
Trembling  In  every  llls*r.  never  still; 

out  of  tin*  summer  earth  swivt  life  we  drew. 
Little  blue- flowered  grw*M**  up  tin*  glen, 
i'N  of  the  nun.  what  did  we  know  of  men? 


THE  Worker* 

We  tore  t he  Iron  from  the  mountain  *  hold 
By  blasting  flr*M  we  %  ml  tilled  It  to  sud. 
Out  **f  the  *Iui|h|(mi  stou**  w**  kaniiil  to  mold 
The  sweeping  how  the  rectilinear  ku'l. 

W.*  hewed  the  |sn**  to  pUnk.  we  spilt  the  fir, 
We  puikd  the  myriad  flat  to  fashion  Iht. 


The  Comforts 

of  Home 

can  Ik-  fully  rn joyed  only  by  those  who 
air  mentally  and  physically  well 

Health  first,  pleasure  follows. 

I  lealth  of  body  and  brain  calls  for 
proper  food  to  repair  the  daily  waste 
from  work  or  play. 

The  everyday  diet  is  often  defi¬ 
cient  in  some  of  the  essentials  needed 
for  balanced  upkeep — such  as  phos¬ 
phates  for  the  brain,  iron  for  the 
blood  and  lime  for  tbe  bones. 

Grape -Nuts 

FOOD 

made  of  prime  wheat  and  malted 
barley  contains  in  easily  digestible 
form,  all  the  nutriment  of  the  grains, 
including  the  vital  mineral  salts. 

Ilial.  along  with  delicious  flavour, 
is  why  Grape-Nuts  has  become  a 
favorite  breakfast  dish  the  world  over. 

I'of  brain  workers,  growing  chil¬ 
dren.  and  those  who  would  make 
their  lives  tend  toward  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  health  and  happiness. 

“There’s  a  Reason” 
for 

Grape- Nuts 

Sold  by  Grocers 

— Everywhere! 
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Out  of  *  million  liv«  our  knowWur  ramr, 

A  million  *ubtlr  crafumm  formal  the  romm. 
Mrim  w m  our  handmaid  and  our  ^-n  nnt  ftacnr. 

Wit«T  our  un'iifih  all  Iwim!  fo  our  inarl»ln««. 
Out  of  thr  rork.  thr  trw.  thr  iprtnging  lirrh 
Vie  built  thin  wand  mine  tommy  m»  nuperb. 

Til X  iuiujiw 

Wf,  who  were  l»om  on  rarth  and  Uvr  by  air. 

Makr  thU  thing  |mum  am>**  the  fatal  floor 
Tbr  •pr«<rhU'w«  *•#;  alonr  wr  romimmr  thrrr 
J  rating  with  dcmlh.  that  cvrc-opm  d«*»r 
Sun.  moon,  and  «tar*  arv  »ign»  by  whlrh  wt  dri\r 
Thin  wind-blown  iron  like  a  thing  alive. 

tue  Miir 

1  marrh  across  grrat  waf«*m  llk««  a  qurrn, 

1  whom  bo  many  wi«d«m«  h«l|MHl  to  make; 
Over  the*  uncruddlod  Wllowu  of  «•***  «nrn 
1  t danrli  thr  tiuhhled  highway  of  my  wake 
By  me  my  wnndirlnK  utuuti*  rlwp  thr  tumli 
And  know  the  thoughts  of  men  in  other  lands. 


Always  there  was  charm  in  Corinne 
Hooaevflt  Kobin*on'a  vtwf  hut  charm 
alone  never  insured  a  poem’*  plare  in 
literature.  Recently,  her  work  ha*  gaunt! 
not  km -ably  in  sincerity  and  power.  Her 
latest  book,  MOne  Woman  to  Another,  and 
Other  Poems"  (Charles  Scribner**  Sons), 
contains  poems  tlint  an*  characteristically 
gnM%cful,  hut  also  genuinely  passionate.  It 
is  the  poet's  deep  sincerity,  not  merely  her 
deftness,  that  makes  this  |nm*iu  so  strong  in 
ita  appeal. 

HOSTAGE 

Hr  CoKINNfc  H«h»£A  ft.LT  KubixsuH 

Ufr.  wilt  thou  wmlt  awhile 
Ami  let  me  •mile’ 

IVrf« »rv*  the  strra*  nnd  turmoil  ha\c  begun, 
i  .rant  me  one  hour. 

One  hour  of  golden  dalliance  in  the  sun. 

Thr  fair,  sole  dower 

To  hold  forever  rlosc  again*  t  my  breast. 

Ami  wi  forever  real 

In  happy  knowh-dge  that  joy  lias  been  mine. 

That  In  my  veins  like  wine 
Has  run  tlie  glamour  of  the  sunlight's  glow; 

That  winds  so  soft  and  low 

Have  brought  me  fragramv  of  tlir  dhtant  brine. 
Or  honey-swert  ainld  the  » tiring -touched  trees 
Have  swept  the  scent  of  th«-*e 

Upon  my  eager  m'ium-h.  till  1  seem 
A  i»art  of  ray  own  dream. 

My  dream  of  youth 

And  nature's  flowering. 

Life,  let  me  sing! 

Wilt  thou  not  stand  aside 
Until  with  all  the  fair  world  s  gift*  allied 
I  shall  have  armor  of  delight  to  bring 
Against  the  flrrrc  hot  sting 
of  thine  assault  when  that  dread  day  shall  come? 
1  promise  thee.  O  Life.  I  shall  to-  dumb. 

Nor  utter  one  reproach  If  only  now 
I  may  go  forth  with  gay  uplifted  brow 
And  meet  my  golden  hour  of  happy  fate — 

Life,  wilt  thou  wait? 

I  am  no  coward — when  the  trumpet  calls. 
Valiant,  my  fret  shall  climb  the  crumbling  walls, 
My  breast  lie  hared  to  hall  of  sliot  and  shell, 
But  now.  while  all  Is  well, 
let  roe  bold  fast 

To  this  sweet  hour  that  It  sluill  ever  last. 

A  hostage  to  the  future  and  the  light 
Thus  when  the  darkm***  conies  and  clash  of  arms 
And  my  soul  Is  sick  with  fierce  alarms. 

The  healing  light. 

The  peace  of  what  lias  been. 

Shall  guide  roe  through  the  din. 

And  pledge  me  promise  of  what  Is  to  lie; 

Thus  may  1  see 

My  happy  hour  otic?*  more  restored  to  me. 
Transfigured,  dim.  perchance,  yet  glorified 
Altbo  with  death  allied! 

So  bo  it.  then— If  now. 

Stern  Life.  If  thou 
Wilt  wait  a  little  while 
And  let  me  smile. 


'Ttcxu  thr  day  aftrr  Christmas ,  and  all  * round  about 
Thr  scattrrrd  new  r olumrs  put  Ordrr  to  row/. 

In  thr  komr  that's  idral%  how  diffrrent  thr  case! 

A  placr  for  rach  votumr  and  each  in  its  ptarr. 

Oft  ill,  aiftiglr*  to  Ownl  I  Mi***) 

BEFORE  the  Globe- Wernicke  ix-mul  in  bookcases,  either  books  over- 
crowtld  limited  shelf  spare  or  empty  shelves  yawned  and  waited  for 
book*.  When  one  bookcase  over-flowed,  an  entire  new  one  was  purchased 
ami  it*  gaping  shelves  gradually  filled.  Now,  hooks  and  their  shelves  come 
together— yuu  add  section  to  section  as  the  need  arises. 

Write  for  the  Globe- Wernicke  Catalog  Gill,  and  a  free  copy  of  "The 
World's  Best  Books." 

3bc  Slokc^Vvcrnickc  Co.,  Cincinnati 

Mrr*  *f  S#ct1oaal  Bookcu«t  ttllsc  Iquipmmx  «Woo4  tad  Sft~l].  SU.l  SafM,  futloarr*  SappllM. 
Ob  **U  St  *  000  Ag«ct  •  *v#rrwh«r«  FrOcfct  repaid 
Breach  ium:  -ftnr  York.  Cklcaffo.  riUlftdtlpkU.  Boston.  ClaciaoaO.  Waahi tkgum.  D  C 


THE  ALDUS  SHAKESPEARE 


Sectional  Bookcases 


The  Best  Shakespeare  for  All  General  Purposes 

The  Only  Small -Volume,  Large-Type  Shakespeare  Sold  Scjvi- 
rately  or  in  S  ts.  H.mdy-sized,  usable,  readable  books.  Bound 
in  beautiful,  rich,  ml.  flexible  lull  leather,  with  gold  stamping, 
gilt  toiw,  silk  book-mark  ribbons,  etc.,  6oc  per  volume.  In  sub¬ 
stantial  cloth  30c  per  volume. 
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THERE  ARE  TWO  REASONS 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


ADOPTING  BELGIUM 

IT  is  rarely  that  an  expert  at  any  trade 
finds  himself  utterly  destitute  ami  an 
outcast,  no  matter  how  badly  fortune  may 
treat  him.  In  this  fact  there  is  comfort 
for  Belgium  in  her  present  straits.  Tfio 
the  immediate  condition  of  her  people  is 
one,  for  the  most  part,  of  utter  destitu¬ 
tion,  yet  hope  for  them  persists  in  the  fa.-*, 
that  a  people  so  expert  as  an*  the  Belgian 
small  farmers  are  bound  to  be  in  demand  in 
any  country  that  is  attentive  to  its  own 
welfare.  In  this  country  we  have  not  heel* 
slow  to  recognize  the  opportunity  for  u*. 
Some  mention  was  made  in  these  column' 
recently  of  the  plans  that  are  being  per¬ 
fected  in  Louisiana  to  secure  Belgian 
immigrants.  The  New  York  .Sun  calls  our 
attention  to  the  endeavors  of  two  depart¬ 
ment*  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
arrange  for  many  more  for  our  Western 
lands.  The  first  step  was  taken  by  the 
Reclamation  Service  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  in  its  attempt  to  secure  thrifty 
farm-folk  for  the  newly  reclaimed  area* 
west  of  the  Missouri.  Inquiry  was  mad.- 
of  the  Department  of  l.tthor,  where  th.* 
Bureau  of  Immigration  is  administered, 
with  the  result  that  the  subject  of  po&.-iNc 
Belgiuii  immigration  was  looked  into.  (»f 
the  subsequent  steps  taken  we  read: 

The  Department  of  Labor  report«d  that 
Belgians  were  coming  in  greater  numbers 
than  any  other  class  of  farmers  that  w.n* 
equally  desirable.  Those  refugees  who  hail 
fled  to  England  and  Holland  were  looking 
for  a  chance  to  make  a  new  start.  Then* 
was  even  the  shadow  of  a  perman.  nl 
German  domination  of  their  native  land, 
which  was  anything  but  pleasing  to  them. 
They  were  looking  to  America.  Many 
were  coming. 

The  Reclamation  Service  made  a  studv 
of  these  Belgians.  It  was  interested  only 
in  those  from  the  farms,  but  they  wen-  ui 
the  majority.  It  found,  in  the  first  pb-"*- 
that  the  Belgian  farmer  was  intelligent  and 
skilful  as  an  intensive  cultivator  of  the  soil. 
The  small  farms  of  Belgium  are  the  best 
worked  in  the  world.  Particularly  U  the 
Belgian  an  experienced  cultivator  of  sugar- 
beets. 

Here  was  exactly  the  thing  for  which  tbe 
Reclamation  Service  was  looking.  TV 
European  countries  that  produce  the  greet* 
part  of  the  beet  sugar  of  the*  world  were 
at  war  and  their  production  is  practically 
shut  off.  The  United  Status  saw  Uw 
great  chance  of  prosperity  that  await'd 
those*  regions  over  hero  that  art*  partis- 
larly  fitted  to  the  product  ion  of  this  er^ 
Those  regions  wen*  the  irrigated  lard4 
of  the  West.  This  new  reclaimed  law 
grows  such  sugar  -  beets  as  tlornu'  y 
dreams  not  of.  The  sugar-beet  industry 


NABISCO 

Sugar  Wafers 


— entrancing  sweets 
which  are  always 
and  everywhere 
popular.  Wafer 
confections  cen¬ 
tered  with  delicate¬ 
ly  flavored  cream. 
The  perfect  accom¬ 
paniment  for  every 
dessert.  In  ten-ccnt 
tins;  also  in  twenty- 
five-ccnt  tins. 


NATIONAL 

BISCUIT 

COMPANY 


5  ANOLA 


— a  new  concep¬ 
tion  in  chocolate- 
flavored  sweets.  aT\ 

Lxquisite  wafers  of  t  \ 

crisped  baking  with 
chocolate-  J  I 

flavored 

v.  re  Jin  lust-  JrT  .  ^ 

ling  be- 
tween. 

Anola  has 
achieved  a 
new  delight 

which  only  taste  can  tell 
—  a  flavor  which  gives 
immediate  pleasure.  In  ten 
cent  tins. 


My  Beauty  Exercises 

will  make  you  look  Younger 


With -B rsl"  light  th*  humblest  home 
it  at  brilliant  at  the  million t i re“t  pal- 
are,  A  tale,  powerful*  portable  light 
which  makes  and  burnt  lit  own 
Every  bmp  fully  warranted.  200 
•ivies  Of  limpt.  Agini* 

wW  the  best  light  go. 

92  E.  5th  St..  Cut**.  O. 


i  nd  More  Beautiful  than  all 
the  treatments 

you  u-e  a 

/  \  No  matviar. 

m*  \ 

W  I  gents.  planter*.  strap*. 
I  fill  1X1*:  or  surgery —  Juit 

/  Natural  Way. 

^i^PR  1  rt  mc  trach  you  k°w  10 

Sr  exercise  your  facia  I  luusclesso 

tfiat  >N3Ucan  make  your  complex¬ 
ion  clear  *r.d  beautiful  (throufh  Invigorated  circula¬ 
tion).  lift  ttggivtg  made*.  obliterating  resultant 
wrinkles.  and  till  in  hollow*  in  face  and  neck- 

Double  chins  disappear  quickly*  leaving  the  Bath 
firm.  K r^ults  come  p«wn  and  aie  permanent.  No 
one  too  y  oung  or  too  old  to  benefit. 

My  Beauty  Exercises  are  supple  men  ted  by  »pedal 
work  to  make  the  figure  wore  thapaly  ami  youthfuls 
instruction*  to  beautify  the  hair,  eyebrow,  and  eye¬ 
lashes.  hands,  nails,  and  feet. 

No  matter  hew  tired,  five  minutes  of  my  Facial  Exer¬ 
cise  will  freshen  your  lace  wonderfully. 

Write  today  for  my  New  Booklet  on  Facial  Beauty 
Culture.  Body  Culture  and  New  Beauty  Suiigestiuui  — 
l-  KFE.  __  _ „  a  v 


w-  w«»d  «r  Paut  linprnv«4  T  p  T  'p 

!►* pi i»«  It*  Kill.  — It 

••  r  m  H  'niri  In  ll«« 

I  £»».«!*-  f'f 

V.  1.1.1?  pl»  wh.l^»  It  uk'1*  •  a 

L  Vk  q  *'U  ^  *'  *  f'  r#"* 

VlilUll  W  C  p  ••  f  1*1*- 

•i  iun>r  (uftl  i  tyirfr  |b«i*D 

fH  gal.  »  til  mi——m  IHI-S  tr 


/Successful  grower*  n«e 

Brandywine  Spawn .  •  I  f  1  f**r 

en  i-fcch  t»»  •  o\ »*r  a*w|.ft.  1  to**  U*ok* 
let  ki*o  mslnii  turns  anj*  n**  can  follow. 
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little*  farm  laid  down  in  alfalfa  will  furnish 
food  for  a  dairy  lw*rd  that  will  bring  aun* 
and  abundant  return*  to  the  man  who 
known  how  to  run  it. 

On  those  projects  a  creamery  is  usually 
one  of  the  first  industries  established  anil 
so  is  a  market  rreat«si  for  the  yield  of  the 
dairy  farms.  The  climate  is  so  mild  in 
many  places  that  no  housing  is  required. 
The  hay  of  the  alfalfa  is  an  idcul  winter 
fisnl.  All  that  is  needed  to  go  into  the 
dairy  business  is  a  few  cow  s. 

The  Reclamation  Service  want'd  to 
know  more  about  the  adaptability  of  the 
Belgian  to  such  conditions  as  exist'd  in 
the  West,  and  therefore  t««»k  the  mutter  up 
with  the  Belgian  Consuls  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  It  ask.d  if 
they  thought  that  the  rcfugi-cs  would  tit 
into  the  American  scheme  of  things. 

The  Consuls  said,  in  the  first  plai-e.  that 
certain  consideration*  should  Is-  kept  hi 
mind  in  witling  these  Kunq*«ans  in  the 
West.  It  should  be  remeniliered  that  the 
Belgians  were  aeeuatomed  to  living  in 
densely  settled  communities,  elowly  in 
contact  with  their  fellows.  For  gem  ra¬ 
tion*  they  had  never  stimsl  from  one 
community.  They  wen*  provincial  and 
una's-ustomed  even  to  the  manners  of 
fellow  citizens  who  livid  a  hundred  miles 
away*.  They  stuck  very  closely  to  their 
own  kind. 

They  eould  probably  not  tolerate  life 
on  the  open  plains.  A  Belgian  family 
settl'd  among  Americans  would  1**  very 
unhappy.  Tiny  should  Is*  handl'd  in 
groups  and  settled  close  together. 

This  exactly  fltt*sl  in  with  the  scheme 
of  the  K'**lamation  Service.  Of  these 
irrigat'd  lands  ten  acre*  is  suffleient  for 
an  intensive  fanner.  With  a  settler  on 
each  ten  ncres  a  community  hmsimes 
almost  a  continuing  village.  It  makes 
the  sort  of  community  to  which  the 
lielgian  farmers  are  accustomed.  The 
Consuls  suggest'd  also  that  it  was  ad¬ 
visable  to  establish  community  centers 
and  that  the  Belgians  were  accustom'd 
to  a  community  leader,  often  the  priest. 
It  might  be  advisable  to  offer  certain 
inducements  to  this  leader,  such  a*  es¬ 
tablishing  a  church  and  parsonage. 

This  fill'd  in  with  tin*  plan  which  the 
R'sdamation  Service  had  followed  situs* 
its  inception.  It  was  found  that  reclaimed 
lands  offered  the  ideal  opportunity  for 
laying  down  model  community  centers. 
On  many  of  the  project*  towns  have  Iws-ti 
laid  out  with  mad*  radiating  in  alldins-tions 
and  with  the  division  of  the  tract  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  farms  all  altout  would  fit 
into  the  scheme  of  an  iileal  community 
center  where  everybody  got  the  advantage 
of  village  life  while  engag'd  in  farming. 

Schoolhouses,  churches,  post-office,  and 
storre  were  grouped  about  the  center 
of  the  model  village.  Its  stn**ts  were  laid 
out  with  the  idea  of  ultimate  possibilities 
in  mind.  The  farms,  the  road  scheme 
«»f  the  community,  all  wen*  so  arrang'd 
as  to  make  the  best  possible  community 
-when  it  had  grown  to  its  utmost.  The 
Belgians  seemed  to  fit  id«*ally  into  the 
reclamation  scheme  of  things. 

There  are  several  reasons,  in  fact,  why  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  settle  Belgians  on 
unreclaimed  Government  land.  In  the 
first  place,  being  aliens,  they  must  have 
taken  out  their  first  pajwrs  l>eforc  they  can 
file  claims;  again,  the  scrambling  method 
of  grabbing  up  new  tract*  prevents  any 
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season,  and  you  will  be  just  as  delighted 
with  their  usefulness,  fitness,  beauty,  good 

3uality,  ami  economy  when  you  have  hun- 
reds  of  books  in  your  own  collection. 
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“I  DID  SHOP  EARLY^ 

SAYS  NANCY  GAY 

IJ  'And  it  didn’t  take  me  long  to 
pick  out  just  the  most  delightful  gilts 
for  everyone. 

€{  "I  decided  long  ago  that  the 
things  I  like  best  would  be  the  most 
likely  to  please  all  my  friends. 

€[  'I  really  adore  pretty  lamps  —the 
co/y,  cheerful  kind  that  give  no 
trouble  and  are  so  comfortable  to 
read  by.  So  I  simply  bought  gas 
portable  table  lamps  for  Mrs.  Jones, 
Aunt  Mary  and  the  Smiths. 

IJ  "As  for  the  rest  of  my  list,  there 
was  no  trouble  about  finding  suitable 
gifts  of  the  handy  gas  sort.  A  gas 
iron  for  mother,  a  gas  hot-water 
heater  for  George’s  folks,  a  gas  heat¬ 
ing  stove  for  grandma—  indeed,  it 
would  surprise  you  to  know  all  the 
lovely,  useful  C-hnstmas  gifts  that  can 
be  purchased  at  the  gas  office.  A 
visit  there  will  certainly  repay  you." 

“The  Story  of  Nancy  Gay” 

is  a  snappy,  thoroughly  delightful 
little  hoalf  that  will  he  mailed  you 
on  request,  absolutely  fra  a.  After 
you  read  it  get  in  touch  uith  your 
local  gas  company  and  learn  what 
good  gas  se n  ice  can  do  for  you. 

NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  GAS 
ASSOCIATION 

61  Broadway  New  York 


A  Ri«K  Fund  of  Information  For  All  Who 
Take  An  Active  Interest  In  Huii mm  I'lMgrr**, 

Woman,  Marriage 
and  Motherhood 

Hf  I  ItialirtK  iltrmn  M  R  M  tlh  M 

InM  I»«i  by  Mn  f  rv*Jrr>  Nl.4.  Rre*»Vnt 
<4  <  -ntpe^  <4  M  4brf  •  and  pAjrttl- 

l  r Kelt  rW-uttiM,  L  5  A- 

Thi>  vilibthlr  Uwik  roventhr  Mihjrrt  from  rvrry 
of  view  -Ingirnic,  legal,  |M»lifii*al, 
Md  ial,  remit  mu  ic,  and  iiiilii'triaL  The 
•ciUmm,  an  important  and  |»roinmcnt  atifhoritv, 
i-r%  into  the  Milijert  dreg's  and  thoroughly  and 
I’M'  |«y  together  much  information  ot  unusual 
>  i'uc  and  intcicit. 

/  "ft  r*m-  r  *'  ft  ,  $i  io  ##»v,  mail  %r  pj 

H  NK  A  n  VI. LS  COMPANY 

» ...  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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adequate  attempt  to  (Troup  the  applicants 
in  the  allotment.  More  important  still  is 
the  impossibility  dial  would  face  the  new 
arrival  in  developing  and  fertilizing  his 
tract,  were  he  given  one  in  the  unimprovtsl 
regions.  How  the  Iteclamation  Act  obvi¬ 
ates  tlies#*  difficulties  is  explained: 

The  l{<**lamation  Aet  provides  that 
water  may  be  furnished  to  individuals 
for  only  given  amounts  of  land,  forty  or 
eighty  acre*  in  most  cases.  The  idea  is 
to  make  it  impossible  for  individuals  to 
possess  themselves  of  large  traets.  It  is 
the  most  effective  scheme  so  far  for  getting 
tin*  land  into  the  hands  of  the  many 
instead  of  the  few. 

On  practically  all  of  the  projects  there 
were  individuals  who  held  title  to  large 
tracts  of  land  before  the  water  was  brought 
on  them.  As  these  men  can  get  water  for 
only  a  small  tract,  it  iM'come*  advisable 
for  them  to  subdivide  ami  sell  their  hold¬ 
ings.  Such  men  are  looking  for  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  colonize  good  farmers  on  their 
lands  and  let  them  work  out  their  owner¬ 
ship.  These  men  will  hire  such  settlers, 
paying  them  wages  for  the  first  year  to 
clear  up  and  prepare  the  land  for  crop*. 
The  second  year  the  hired  man  may 
assume  title  and  plant  crops  on  his  savings. 
He  may  pay  for  the  land  out  of  the  crops 
he  subsequently  raises. 

A  man  on  the  Uncompagre  project  in 
Colorado  had  040  acres,  which  was  much 
more  than  lie  would  In*  allowed  water  for. 
He  subdivided  it  into  small  farms  and 
settled  fifty  families  ii|m»ii  them.  These 
settlers  he  advised  in  the  right  way  of 
farming  under  the  lonil  conditions,  as  to 
crops  that  should  In*  planted,  and  hel|s*d 
them  in  their  marketing.  The*  settlers 
turned  half  of  their  crops  toward  puying 
for  their  lands. 

In  three  years  they  hail  paid  for  and 
owned  their  homes.  Also  they  had  con¬ 
verted  a  Itarren  desert  into  a  gnrdcn-*|>ot 
thickly  studdisl  with  prosperous  homes. 

A  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  Reclamation 
Service  of  placing  Belgians  on  its  Western 
lands  lies  in  gathering  information  as  to 
where  there  an*  privately  owned  lands 
that  may  Im*  improved  by  such  settlers. 
It  is  getting  in  touch  with  such  owners 
throughout  the  West.  It  is  working  out 
with  these  |HHiple  the  methods  by  which 
groups  of  immigrants  may  be  placed  on 
these  lands. 

I>M*al  bankers  in  various  communities 
are  figuring  out  schemes  for  financing 
such  groups  of  settlers.  In  many  of  the 
Western  States  there  an*  great  tracts  of 
land  that  an*  owned  by  the  railroads. 
Many  of  the**  roads  arc  anxious  to  settle 
their  lands  with  immigrant  farmers.  They 
an*  ready  to  make  many  concession*  to 
prospective  productive  farmers,  for  they 
will  get  freight  to  haul  after  they  have  got 
their  money  out  of  the  land. 

The  bcet-grow’ers  of  the  West  also  offer 
opportunities  to  the  farmer  who  knows 
beet -culture.  Such  a  grower  may  turn 
over  a  forty-acre  patch  of  licet*  to  an 
immigrant  family  which  contract*  to  take 
cure  of  it  until  it  is  mature.  The  family 
may  Im*  |#aid  a  tint  price  for  this,  something 
like  an  acre.  It  may  Im*  advanced  the 
necessaries  of  life  in  the  rn<*antimc.  Men, 
women,  and  children  will  work  early  and  late 
in  the  fields  and  accomplish  such  amounts 
of  toil  as  the  American  family  can  hardly 
appreciate.  When  the  season  is  over  the 
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$6  and  $7  per  pair 

Look  for  Name  in  Shoe 

flank  frt  skou'trsg  of 

the  Timet”  free  on  request 

The  Floraheim  Shoe  Co# 
Chicago.  U.  S.  A. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Designs  and  Estimate*  Furnished 

Jno.  W  illiami,  Inc .  Brome  Foundry 
5J8  Wed  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  lor  our  lll\i*trutn!  Booklet.  Free. 


(^Delightfully  Different  Chocolates 


LetwJ  dbtinctUifi  Co  ihtKtdafe  fifo  thli 

»rjr  hv  giving  Ambnso  CkKobrr  Titict—  the 


drliooui  nch  confection  that**  10  entire!*  dlfferm? 
from  Chmrman  chnoilatrs  of  the  uruat  tort. 


Ambrosia  Chocolate  Tixies 

Pur#*  ctmolafee  yHtlt  nrlret  almond  amt  Albert 
inner*,  Nonwm  or  *11  ur*l  in  thr  fiUiaf.  Every 
a  •irll^ht  Cor  up  in  three  pound 

hurt.  Chocoluu*  (im  urr  ihr  pit  "dr  tuar.**  Year 
tnm  U  silt  appmiilr  them  Send  13  today  »«ld  at 
thfrr  pound  l*oiei  oalyj  lor  boi  <untemkti«  J  full 
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family  has  **arm*d  $1,000.  of  which  S'*00  ha* 
be»>n  saved. 

This  is  truxigli  to  start  a  B<  Igiitn  family 
on  a  farm  of  its  own.  So  may  a  start  In- 
gam***!  in  a  new  land  from  almost  not  him;. 
So  may  America  profit  bv  gaining  the  ls-t 
sort  of  blood  *-ngng.-d  in  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  and  beneficial  of  rallingM. 


THE  PLAYFUL  Rl  SS 

The  muihik  is  a  playful  animal  appar¬ 
ently.  Those  who  invaded  Hast  IVussia 
and  returned  to  Moscow  to  tell  of  their 
adventures  deurrilssl  with  enthusiasm  the 
joys  of  rollicking  through  a  deserted 
(ierinan  village,  ami  had  many  tales  of  the 
excellent  playthings  found  in  the  \  illagers’ 
homes.  How  the  villagers  liked  it  is  not 
stated.  The  Philadelphia  hrtlgrr  is  n- 
s|N>nsib|e  for  the  story: 

“Germany  is  a  line  country.”  said  one 
Cossack.  “No  comparison  with  our  Mi¬ 
lages.  They  have  stone  bouses,  brick 
houses,  lim*  carpets,  chair*.  and  lalkmg- 
ma4- hides.  Every  house  has  a  phonograph, 
mid  we  learned  to  s.  t  them  going.  One 
day  l  ha<l  just  Mturted  one  when  an  officer 
put  his  bead  through  »  window  and  ordered 
the  music  stopt.  I  didn’t  know  how  to 
stop  it.  so  I  just  hit  it.  bill!  in  the  middle, 
an<l  the  wheels  tlew  all  over  tin-  room. 

“They  also  have  tiddlcs  and  a  lug  black 
Ihix  with  a  lid.  When  you  op*  n  the  lid 
and  liung  it  it  goe*  *hir.  bir.  I**,  bo.'" 

It  waaexplainad  to  the  t'oxKa*-k  tlini  this 
was  a  piano.  An  officer  said  tin*  streets 
of  all  German  villages  were  strewn  with 
hooks,  phonographs,  vases,  silver  plate, 
and  piano  keys,  but  pictures  and  statues 
were  not  touched  by  the  Hussion  troops. 
Asked  if  they  had  plenty  to  eat  in  Germany, 
another  wounded  man  said: 

“Yes,  plenty  of  pigs.  We  had  roast 
German  pork  every  day.  There  were 
thousands  of  pigs,  and  we  carried  them 
off  to  camp." 


INFANTILE  ATROCITIES 

Naming  babies  after  great  men  and 
events  is  a  practise  that  no  amount  of 
civilization  seems  able  to  stamp  out. 
While  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  pink, 
gurgling,  and  helpless  lhruemysl  Smith,  let 
us  consider  past  and  present  offenses, 
quoted  by  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  from 
British  correspondence: 

Scores  of  babies  horn  during  the  present 
war  will  bear  for  life  names  inflicted  U]K»n 
them  by  parents  carried  away  with  patriot¬ 
ism  or  wishing  to  keep  fresh  events  in 
history-  by  the  children  whose  names  will 
recall  the  events.  Among  tin*  child  insur¬ 
ance  registrations  recently  were:  "Alsace 
Lorraine  Jones ”  and  “Louvain  Nieholls.” 

A  similar  epidemic  prevailed  during  the 
South-African  War.  This  promptest  a 
*ong  which  b*saiue  jMipular  and  a  chums 
of  which  wont: 

“The  baby's  name  was  Kitchener,  Car¬ 
rington,  Kekewieh.  Methuen.  While. 

Cronje,  Kruger.  Powell,  Majuha,  Gat- 
acre,  Warren,  Colenso,  Bright, 

Cain;  Town,  Maf eking,  French,  Kim- 
berley,  Ladysmith.  Dobbs, 

The  Union  Jack,  Fighting  Mock,  Buffer, 
Pretoria,  Bobs.” 


The  Cost  of  a 

Telephone  Call 


DID  you  ever  think  how  much  it  costs  to  give 
you  the  telephone  right-of-way  anywhere, 
at  all  times  ? 

Your  telephone  instrument,  which  consists  of 
130  different  parts,  is  only  the  enhance  way  to 
your  share  of  the  vast  equipment  necessary  in 
making  a  call. 

Your  line  ia  connected  with  the  great  Bell 
highways,  reaching  every  state  in  the  union — 
with  its  poles,  copper  wire,  cross  arms  and  insu¬ 
lators  in  the  country;  its  underground  conduits, 
manholes,  cable  vaults  and  cables  in  the  cities. 

You  have  the  use  of  switchboards  costing  up¬ 
wards  of  $100,000,000.  You  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  countless  inventions  which  make  possible 
universal  telephone  talk. 

Your  service  is  safeguarded  by  large  forces  of 
men  building,  testing  and  repairing  lines.  You 
command  at  all  times  the  prompt  attention  of 
one  or  more  operators. 

How  can  such  a  cosdy  service  be  provided  at 
rates  so  low  that  all  can  afford  it? 

Only  by  its  use  upon  a  sbare-and-share-alike 
basis  by  millions  of  subscribers,  and  by  the  most 
careful  economy  in  construction  and  operation. 
A  plant  so  vast  gives  opportunity  for  ruinous 
extravagance;  and  judicious  economy  is  as 
essential  to  its  success  as  is  the  co-operative  use 
of  the  facilities  provided. 

That  the  Bell  System  combines  the  maximum 
of  usefulness  and  economy  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  in  no  other  land  and  under  no  other 
management  has  the  telephone  become  such  a 
servant  of  the  masses. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associate!}  companies 
One  Policy  One  Syetem  Unieertal  Service 


Every  Call  means  a  Pair  of  Wires  from  Subscriber  to  Subscriber  -  however 
many  Calls  may  be  made  or  however  far  apart  Subacribera  may  be.  j 


Better  than 
any  mere  toy. 

A  Brownie  Camera  as  the 
Christmas  gift  for  that  boy 
or  girl. 

$1.00  to  $12.00.  at  your  dealer’s. 
EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

RocNC.ria,  N.  Y..  Tkr  Kodak  Cttj. 


Is  There  a  HELL? 

It  is  an  old  question.  In  the  book  just  published 
with  this  title  there  arc  New  Answcts  by  Sixteen 
the  Ablest  Writers  and  Preachers  kn*xvn  to 
England*  one  of  whom,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  C.  Dixon, 
is  also  well  known  in  America- 

You  Should  Know 

what  their  answers  are.  T  hey  represent  as 
many  sects — including  CMHolic  and  Jew-  and 
one  is  a  Socialist.  They  concern  every  man. 

1 2  mo,  doth;  60  cent  a  net;  by  mod  66  cente 
FUNK  A  WAG N AI  LS  COMPANY.  Publishers 
354-360  Four tli  AvcHMt.  New  York 
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“I  have  smoked  all  the  old 
Patterson  brands,  but 
'  f Vhip  ’  iv h  ips  them  all, 

-wrote  S.  \1.  F..,  of  Duluth,  Minn. 

TK«Mt«aniis  of  other  ilcli^hird  smoker* 
of  4 1  \Vhi|»**  have  written  us  volimtariU 
to  the  same  rrfret.  .Thene  letters  are 
pleasing  to  u*.  They  prove  that  smoker*, 
real  tntokm%  join  with  us  in  proclaiming 
44 Whip**  the  hi>c*t  smoking  toharco  of 
the  many  famous  brand*  v*r  Patterson* 
have  originated. 

All  that  I  have  learned  from  inv father, 
who  devoted  hi*  lire  to  the  making  of  tine 
smoking  tobacco*,  and  ail  I  have  learned 
in  mv  own  30  years'  experience,  is  cm* 

IwuliiJ  in  "Whip ”  lolutco.  Vou  proh- 
a  *iv  h.i\e  smoked  many  of  our  tobacco* 
atul  h.i\e  found  them  cimkI.  Thev  have 
been  but  stepping  stones  to  11  Whip.  ** 


P  H  M  of  Siirm*t*rM  in.wtlten  M'\Vhi«»’i- 

Q*  Ihr  nv*l  1%’lml  t *  it  Ml  n* t  I  r\rf  *rti..hr  ! 

-  »•••!  »*«ti  ;«n»l  uiihxitf  ilir  him  u(a  aCiug  tt>  it-" 


°Wii»p"  owe*  it*  absolute  freedom 
from  "bite"  to  the  purr,  natural,  mild  lu¬ 
lu*  cos  u*rd  in  its  biending.  Strong  to- 
lut  t  os  bite,  and  when  >mi  try  to  isobir 
the  "bite"  you  are  ImihimI  to  lake  out 
other  pro|»enie^  th.it  make  the  tobacco 
fragrant  and  enjoyable. 

Ounce  Tin  Free 

41  Whip”  sells  at  *c  for  an  ounce  tin, 
1*V  for  a  2  n/.  tin,  and  in  pat.  pound  hu¬ 
midors  at  #1  l.rt  me  send  vmi  an  ounce 
can  free.  You*ll  like  it  set  well  you  would 
piv  double  the  price  if  vou  had  to.  Write 
l inlay,  piease  mention  dealer's  name. 

Patterson  Bros.  Tobacco  Co.,  lru\ 
Richmond,  Va. 

AlnO  m»k««  <rf  “Oii^r* — »t*r  l,«g  OI  inr  On 
.i  In tie*  •iKMicir  than  -s:r1  hrttrf  thnn 

othr»  j-oi.  iuc  tulunK*. 

r«ilnl  P*  *•  *h.»-»pjg  C^iif*  At  H  ..1  •  -»  •  *1  iM* 
l*'U"UA.»  hrlnlll  llliuna  *  b  t*  n.-l 


Child  Training 

As  An  Exact  Science 

By 

GEORGE  W.  JACOBY,  M.  D. 

mpmm  IMfri  ftyddify. 
Medscme  mmd  Hrt~n* 

Heretofore  there  has  been 
no  one  bo<»lt  which  stood 
out  high  aUwc  others  a*  a 
standard,  scientific, and  reli¬ 
able  popular  work  on  the 
subject  of  Child  Training 
in  it*  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  atpeefs. 

!>r.  Jacoby,  a  man  «•!  high 
attainment*,  ha*  written  tlu* 
U-k  !*»r  thete  uhcr.thr  parnit. 
*1  I  tin*  |  b*»KUh  \\  irS  *  <una 
I  ab.  Pie  *rt>  i  •  trill  tin*  rejv«n* 
sliV  It  I*  n«irs,  ,*>  tPut  all 
1 1< f -*-■  **f  th***i'  .  -  in  the 

ifuLI  i«lrvrb|imrnt 

9#.to«#i  Sv  «•«»/$/  *i/ 

fVHl  4  WAGHALL5  COMPANT 
IVl  Ufwik  Art  .  New  Ytfk,  PI  T 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


El  ROPEAN  «  AR 

IN  THE  EAST 

IKwmlter  5. —  Reenforced  from  tin*  West, 
the  Germans  pain  I/xiz,  entering  the 
city*  without  great  opposition.  South 
and  east  of  the  city  violent  encounters 
continue. 

DecemlnT  li.  A  Russian  force  numbering 
270.000  is  before  Krakow,  the  suburbs 
of  which,  to  the  southeast,  an-  re|x>rted 
under  bombardment. 

l)cecml»er  7. — It  is  claimed  from  IMrogrutl 
that  the  Herman  capture*  id  DmIz, 
which  imperils  Russian  communica¬ 
tions  with  Warsaw,  and  the  advance 
fn>m  Warsaw  of  large  Russian  reen- 
forveinents,  begin  a  new  phase  of  the 
Poland  campaign. 

IX  the  west 

Decemlier  3. — Heavy  artillery  engage¬ 
ment*  la-tween  Altkirch  and  Danier- 
kirch.  in  Alsace.  are  heard  at  Basel 
and  elsewhere  on  the  Swiss  frontier. 

Decemlter  4.  Hot  lighting  is  re|>ortcd 
north  of  the  Lvs  and  in  the  Ar- 
gotine  region.  Reims  is  again  under 
Itomlutrduient. 

Doeemlier  S. — All  day  heavy  nrlillerv  firing 
is  kept  up  from  the  Channel  to  tne  l.ys. 

Doeemlier  9. — Germany  elaims  successes 
north  of  Arras.  The  French  r»*|M»rt 
recent  advances  in  the  Departments  (»f 
Pas  de  <  'alais  and  the  Somme.  <  lermuti 
and  French  claims  as  to  successes  in  the 
Argon m-  region  continue  eontradietory. 

OENEItAL  «  Alt  NEWS 

Deeemlier  2.  —  Pctnignol  report  n  Russian 
surecs-ss  on  the  northern  Turkish* 
Persian  border. 

Alii* si  trans|sirlH  reach  Antivari,  the  port 
of  Montenegro.  but  the  troops  can  not 
disembark  owing  to  the  activities  of 
Austrian  aviators. 

December  3.  -Berlin  quotes  the  Russian 
official  military  pa[>er  us  announcing 
33.UIX)  Ruslan  officers  killed.  wounded, 
or  taken  prisoner,  up  to  Deeeiulier  1. 

Nish.  Servia.  re|K»rta  the  blowing  up  of 
a  groat  tunnel  near  the  Servian  Imrder. 
thus  cutting  rail  communication  with 
Roumania.  The  Serbs  retire  before  the 
Austrians,  but  cover  their  retreat. 

December  A.— There  are  persistent  re¬ 
ports  of  Servian  aggression,  including  a 
nirsuit  of  the  Austrian  right  wing  as 
ar  as  the  river  kolubara. 

December  7. — An  authoritative  tho  un¬ 
official  estimate  from  Paris  places  the 
French  loss  in  dead  up  to  November  10 
ut  100.000,  the  wounded  at  400.000. 
ami  prisoners  in  German  territory  at 
90,000. 

Dcccmb'r  S.  A  British  squadron.  under 
Rear-Admiral  Sturdee,  defeats  Admiral 
von  Sjiee's  scpiudron  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  at  the  Falkland  Islands,  sink¬ 
ing  the  ScluirtthnrMl,  tineinrnau,  and 
Leipzig.  Nearly  2.000  are  n*|>ortcd  hist. 

Kragujcvatz  reports  n  Servian  victory 
over  tin*  Austrians  in  which  many 
prisoners  and  arms  an*  taken. 

The  British  Indian  expeditionary  force 
at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  gain 
Kuma,  giv  ing  them  control  of  the  valu¬ 
able  territory  from  the  junction  of  the 
Tigri*  nnd  K.uphrates  to  the  sea. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 

Deeemlier  l  Villa  ami  Zapata  announce 
that  they  will  work  together  nnd  r»*lirc 


to  private  life  when  their  joint  ends  are 
gained. 

December  5. — Generals  Salazar  and  Cam  pa. 
former  Huerta  leaders.  Iw-gin  a  n«*w 
revolutionary  movement  in  Mexico. 

December  7. — A  battle  is  reported  in 
taking  place  in  the  streets  of  Mexioo 
City  lx* tween  Villa  and  Zapata  for«*«-w 
when  the  representatives  of  the  two 
leaders  quarrel.  A  constitutionalist 
victory  is  reported  near  San  Martin. 

Holland  loans  to  the  Belgian  Relief  Com¬ 
mittee  10.000  tons  of  wheat,  enough  t«» 
prevent  starvation  in  Belgium  for  two 
weeks,  thus  enabling  the  Commission 
to  carry  on  its  work  successfully  pend¬ 
ing  the  arrival  of  American  ship*. 

DOMESTIC 

December  4. — The  Italian  Ambassador 
lodges  a  complaint  with  the  State  T>**- 
partment  against  the  Arizona  law  pro¬ 
hibiting  more  than  20  |H*r  cent,  of  alien 
workers  in  certain  industries. 

Miners  and  o|ierators  of  the  Ohio  eoal- 
ffelds.  in  conference  in  Cleveland, 
adjourn  nine  dir .  leaving  the  strike, 
which  has  |M*rsisted  since  April  1, 
unsettled. 

Deeemlier  R.— In  his  im*ssage  to  Congress 
the  President  urges,  among  other 
things,  legislation  to  facilitate  the  cl**— 
velopmeut  of  the  nation's  water¬ 
power  and  to  unlock  the  resounvs  of 
the  national  domain;  to  give  a  larger 
measure  of  self-government  t<»  the 
Filipin<is;  ami  to  inereaNi*  our  merchant 
marine  by  the  addition  of  Government- 
owned  ships.  He  says  that  his  party's 
program  of  business  h-gislation  i** 

"  prndically  completed.”  and,  turning 
to  the  subieet  of  our  military  prepared¬ 
ness,  he  (hs*lan*s  that  "we  nave  not 
ls*en  negligent  of  national  defense," 
but  that  we  must  depend,  not  u|sm  a 
large  standing  army,  but  upon  "a  pow¬ 
erful  navy"  and  "a  citizenry  trained  to 
arms." 

The  Secretary  of  War  orders  the  guard  at 
Naeo,_  Arizona,  reenforced  by  thrss' 
batteries  of  the  F.ighth  Army  Brigade. 

The  governing  Umrd  of  the  Pan-American 
Union  in  Washington  adopts  unani¬ 
mously  Argentina's  project  to  create  a 
commission  for  the  especial  considera¬ 
tion  of  new  problems  affecting  the 
western  hemisphere,  which  may  grow 
out  of  the  press-ut  war. 

The  convention  of  District  No.  15  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
vot«*s  to  end  the  Colorado  coal  strike  on 
D<*cember  10. 

DeoemlMir  10.  —  The  New  York  Time n  gives 
th«-  comparative  naval  losses,  to  date,  in 
tonnage,  as  100,900  for  the  Germans 
and  156,345  for  the  British. 


WARNING! 

RKWAHK  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
HWIND1J5RH1 

Swindled  arc  at  work  throughout  the  country 
Milicitlng  sutMcriiiilons  for  popular  period IraJv 
We  urge  that  no  money  Ik-  paid  to  *tr»ri|t«f»  even 
tho  tts-y  exhitdt  printed  matter  apparently  author- 
izlng  them  to  repment  us.  and  eapcrially  when 
they  offer  cut  rat«-s  or  a  Ikhiii*.  The  I.iteuvkt 
DIURnT  injtlliiiK  list  slkosrlnK  dates  of  explrntlon 
of  sutisiTipthiiui  Is  never  given  out  to  any  one 
for  co  Ik'd  Ion  of  renewals.  Better  -u'nd  sut*- 
•rrlpttons  dliwt.  or  po-tixme  giving  your  order 
until  you  can  make  Inquiry.  If  you  have  reason 
to  s  us  pert  that  the  tnemlterw  of  jour  comtnimlly 
are  being  swindled  notify  your  chief  of  |k>U<-c  nr 
sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  and  arrange  another 
Interview  with  the  agent  at  which  you  can  take 
such  action  Jointly  os  may  seem  proper. 

FUNK  A  W  AON  ALLS  COMPANY, 
3M-1NI  Fourth  Aventie. 

New  York  City. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Complete. — "  Wo*  your  Chrutnuu  pr***- 
ent  in  the  nature  of  a  lurprize?  ” 

"  I  should  say  so.  It  was  just  who!  I 
wanted.” — J  udgt. 


Crossed  Wires. — “  Now  they’ve  pot  a 
new  eoutrivanoe  for  reducing  adiposity.” 

”  Dear  me  !  There  won't  l»e  a  city  in 
Europe  when  this  awful  war  is  over.” — 
buffalo  Express. 


Proof. — **  And  are  the  divorce  laws  *«i 
very  liberal  in  your  section?  ” 

“Liberal?  Say  1  They  are  so  lilteral 
that  nobody  ever  heard  of  a  woman  cry  ini; 
at  a  wedding  out  there.”  Detroit  Journal. 


Very  Like.— “  I*a.  wlmt  is  a  retainer?  " 
'*  What  you  pay  a  lawyer  Itcfore  he  do** 
any  work  for  you.  my  son.” 

“  Oh.  I  see.  It’s  like  the  quarter  you 
put  in  the  gas-meter  In-fore  you  get  any 
gas.” — boston  Transcript. 


A  New  Horror. — Snow  Gnu.— "  Has 
your  feller  felt  the  effects  of  Cupid's 
shafts  yet.  Queenie?  " 

Chori’M  Lady  Honest  t*>  g*K>dn**s. 
Rooemary.  I’m  afraid  Cupid  will  have  to 
use  dumdums  on  that  guy.” — Fuck. 


Suggested. — “  What  do  the  suffrng»  tt*-s 
want,  anyhow?  " 

"  We  w-ant  to  sweep  the  country,  dad.” 

"  Well,  do  not  despise  small  b**ginnings. 
Suppose  you  make  a  start  with  the  dining¬ 
room.  my  dear."  —  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


Their  Advantage. — ”  Yes,"  said  the 
world  traveler.  "  the  Chin****  make  it  an 
invariable  rule  to  settle  nil  their  debts  on 
New-year’s  day." 

"  So  I  understand,”  said  the  American 
host.  “  but,  then,  the  Chinese  don't  have 
a  Christmas  the  week  before.” — Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 


Dlaappolnted.— ”  Do  you  find  that  set 
of  hooks  you  Iwught  interesting?  ” 

*'  Not  very,"  confessed  the  man  who 
tries  to  improve  himself.  "  Hut  I’d  feel 
better  about  it  if  the  man  who  comes 
around  to  collect  were  as  good  an  ent**r- 
tainer  as  the  one  who  sold  me  the  IBooks." — 
Washington  Star. 

Willing  to  Plcaae.  -Old  Ladt  (irritably) 
— "  Here,  boy.  I've  been  waiting  some 
time  to  Ik*  waited  on." 

Druuoibt  Hoy — "  Yes.  ma’am.  What 
can  1  do  for  you?  " 

Old  Lady — "  I  want  a  stamp." 

DttrooiaT  Hoy — ”  Yes.  ma'am.  Will 
you  have  it  licked  or  unlicked?  ’’  Lon 
Angeles  Express. 

High  Praise.— Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's 
choicest  possession,  she  says,  is  a  letter 
which  she  once  received  from  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  a  home  for  the  feeble-minded. 
He  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the  pleasure 
with  which  the  “inmates"  had  rend  her 
little  book,  “  Marm  Li*a.”  and  ended  thu* 
superbly: 

“  In  fact,  madam.  I  think  I  may  safely 
say  that  you  are  the  favorite  author  of 
the  feeble-minded  !  "  —  Woman  s  Home 
Companion. 


H  up  mobile  Roadster  with  Coupe  T  op. 
complete,  lit*  f.  o.  b  IMiwt;  Il'Su 
I  o.  b.  Windsor  Without  top,  fHOO 
I  o.b  Drlmii;  fllU  j.o,  (».  Windior. 


Closed  Car  Comfort  at  Open  Car  Cost 


The  others  have  rattled  and  shaken 
loose;  this  is  as  firmly  attached  as 
any  other  part  of  th  •  ir . 

The  others,  at  l>cstf  are  simply  protec¬ 
tion  against  wind  and  cold;  this,  in 
spite  of  economy  of  cost,  actually  has 

•  limousine  luxury  in  its  exterior  and 
interior  finish. 

Business  and  professional  men — doctors 
and  the  like  -arc  turning  to  the 
coupe- roadster. 

Women  find  it  endowed  with  delightful 
ease  of  handling,  a  motor  that  can't 
stall,  a  big  parcel  compartment,  and 
plenty  ol  head-room  for  hats  and 
feathers. 

Families,  with  one  accord,  favor  the 
sedan-touring  car,  which  brings  them 
winter  pleasures  and  conveniences 
and  comfort  they  have  never  known. 

Special  sedan  top  booklet*)!!  request. 

Hipp  Milor  Car  CoapuT,  Detrait,  Mick. 


There  has  never  fieen  a  demountable 
winter  top  like  the  llupmobilc  coupe 
and  sedan. 

Such  Others  as  you  have  seen  have  been 
built  on  a  general  plan,  in  heal  shops, 
for  all  cars. 

This  Hupntobilc  sedan  is  a  thing  of 
l>eauty  as  well  as  utility;  designed 
and  built  in  the  Hupp  factory. 

The  others  destroy  the  lines  of  the  car; 
this  retains  the  graceful  beauty  of 
the  new  llupmobilc. 

CfOer  HtpanoUlt  Tmjrln*  Car  with  Sr*lan 

1  I  jhj  Tin*.  4**m|ilrtc.  I.  ©  b.  iMmii; 

f|*»<  f  a  b.  WUkdtor.  Without  tof». 
_ _ fr?»  f  *  r>. 

«»*•«»  *• 


LEADING 

BRAND 


Sales  1907 

Approximately 

*3000.2* 

Sales  1914 

Approximately 

*100000022 


POMPEIAN 
OLIVE  OIL 


“Don’t-Snore" 

Money  Refunded  If  it  Don't.  Aik  for  Booklet. 
THOS.  B  MORTON  CO.  (be.)  7Stsrk.  Bide  .  UwmlW.  Ky 


Half  A  Century  Of 
NAVAL  SERVICE  and  SPORT 
In  Many  Parts  Of  The  World 

“From  Naval  Cadet  to  Admiral” 

Br  A4>ir.l  Sir  ROBERT  H.  HARRIS  U  tW  Briliik  N.r, 

An  intimate  narrative  by  one  of  the 
old  era  done  who  have  helped  to  make 
the  British  Navy  what  It  is  to-duy. 
k  is  lull  of  the  apka  of  adventure.  As 
the  Admiral'*  pttukanl  for  danger  fre¬ 
quently  placed  him  In  hazardous  situa¬ 
tion*.  lie  ha*  many  hairbreadth  eMrar** 
to  refute.  Moreover,  tliere  arr  many  U- 
lUBlBitblc  chaptermon  tin?  great  events 
In  rerent  hUtory  in  which  the  Admiral  had  a 
It  if  interesting.  entertaining  and  informative,  the 
anecdotal  style  Riving  it  a  charm  peculiarly  Its  own . 
A*  the  Admiral's  experience  range*  from  tbr  days 
of  wooden  wall*  to  the  iron  tides  of  to-day.  it  is  of 
exceptional  value  to  naval  men  interested  In  the 
ptogiesaof  their  i>rofea*tun. 

A  targe  otiaro  volume.  Bated.  lUmitrateJ.  Hound 
mi  daih.  $4*SO  net;  by  matt  46  cenU  tfRs. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

TM  Fourth  Artnu#,  New  York 
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WHAT  NKKD  WE  ADD  to  tluit 
ymi  ilrr«|v  know  «i4  thU  |ir»t 
c mtf  Kor  in  rouftr  yu«  du  knuw , 
K  you  havr  not  ownnl  uot,  you 
hivf  many  lrlrnd«  wbudo  And 
th*y  have  dmibtftr**  told  yoti  In 
more  e it ra vacant  trrnx  than 
we  would  cure  to  u*c 
MORE  THAN  4<>.ooon4  thrm  mrr 
today  in  hand*  o4  wrn.  1 1.000 
were  aufct  Dm  aenwm 
AND  AS  PROVING ibr  poonkar* 
ItyolchU  n»o*1H  we  need  only  any 
that  on  November  loth  the  latt 
Toortaflcar  left  the  Reo  factory. 
And  that  for  thirty  day*  at  DaM 
there  ha*  nut  been.  *o  far  •«  ** 
know,  a  Rw  the  Filth  on  any 

Dealer'*  **lr*  floor  anywhere 

TIIK  PROOF  OF  U* 'Al  l  I  \  in 
any  i>/kMlti*t  I*  "will  It  *ell  In 
the  off  *ra*an'>a  Autumn  I* 
•UUpoaed  to  lie  the  ofl  *e**oO  for 
motor  cam,  Not  for  Kro  c*r» 
tl»uu*ti — we  have  never  known 
a  time  when,  even  with  our 
•fdrndbl  factory  fnrlluftea,  we 
were  alilr  to  make  enough  Rrm 
to  the  demand - 

WE  HAVE  JUST  INCREASED 
our  plant,  nearly  10  per  cent  — 
nrrewMiry  to  produce  the  new 
*\Sii  '•  Ami  we  hope  to  be  aide 
to  more  nearly  *upidv  mir 
•Sealers  thU  year  than  for  men*. 
AS  WE  HAVE  NO  AMBITION. 

however  .’to  be  maker  o4  the  wwwt 
autumoUIr*.  but  of  the  Iwwt. 
We  «lo  not  etprct.  ever,  to  •ap¬ 
ply  all  the  i|m>.ial  lor  Reo  earn. 
1  hat  would  be  i.Wylm  o I — well, 
the  reverse  of  •wctea* 

TO  MARK  THEM  EVER  BET¬ 
TER— an  much  tie  tier  that,  al 
any*,  the  demand  will  lerkua 
the  Mimdv — that  u  our  aim. 
KfM’R  YEARS  AGO  we  an 
nounred  that,  alter  more  than 

JJ  yraraof  evtirTtniefUlog — tr«4- 
inr  -proving — we  had  pnaluced 
a  chaa*4«  that  we  lelevnl  wna 
finality  In  all  rwnMUk  of  de- 
Man  Ami  we  aakl  ao. 

SOME  FRIENDLY  RIVALS 
Uuahed  at  that  •catrment  — 
*ahi  that  change*  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  corn*  with  thr  ■run- 

nkver'ThelES  we  were 

CERTAIN  la  oar  own  mind* 
that,  la  the  three-unit  |«owet 
plant  and  In  other  feature*  that 
have  tvxume  known  a*  jpecu 
Hotly  Reo.  we  had  eoiahlihtd 
pnarlpiaa  that  woaM  not  change 
— ao  Sang  at  lenat  aa  the  princi¬ 
ple*  of  m*  engine*  rvauianl  aa 

IMpKoVEMENTSR  Rallaa- 
tnrnta  f  Of  0*1  rue—  but  aaly 
minor  del  alia.  Thr  world 


MOW  WAS  THAT  POSSIBLE' 
you  «*k  Tell  you  — 

1  HE  MOTOR  PROVED  to  have 


— more  than  «••  really  dcur 
aide  for  the  weight  of  the  car 
Refinement*,  recently  mode.  In 
rreaoed  that  power  Mill  more 

SO  WE;  FOUND  we  could  add 
three  and  one  half  very  desir¬ 
able  im  be*  to  the  length  of  thr 
car.  give  the  buyer  a  nmrr 
luiurlou*  euuipage.  and  yet 
have  a  car  of  ample  power 

THAT  DIFFERENCE  In  length 
— and  we  made  It  wider  at  the 
•a me  time —  make*  all  the  dlller 
race  In  the  world  In  the  capacity 
and  the  comfort  of  the  car. 

OTHER  NOTICEABLE  im 
movement* — In  a  car  which 
formerly  seemed  almuA  let 
lection — are: 

IMPROVED  1  PHOL8TER1NG 
—  blgfter  hark*  to  *e*t*. 

IMPROVED  \\  INDSIIIELD 
•  uppoit  with  brace*  running 
from  cowl  to  Indy  aill. 

POCKETS  In  all  door*. 

INSTRUMENTS  mounted  f»u*h 
nn  in*trumrni  board 

HOOD  FASTEN ER.v~oew  and 
Improved  type.  Stay  lull  — 
and  uniaMen  readily  when  you 
want  them  to 

ENTIRELY  NEW  TOP— a  »wol 
One  man  top  Can  actually  be 
put  up  or  dowm'.by  one  man- 
after  hmg  u*e  aa  well  a*  when 


WINDSHIELD— Oval  ‘mould 
1  tig  and  prmrd  Mrr  I  coom  ruc¬ 
tion  throughout 

■  \  i*l  \  TOR — New  method  of  *e 
curing  to  frame — more  Arsililr 
— prevent*  •train*  on  rougbr«t 
rood*  Move  cooling  catmrRy. 

WHEEL  BASK— Inctew-eJ  j*— 


NOBBY  TREAD  TIRES  on  tear 
wberi*  and  e*tr*  Wide,  over¬ 
due.  demount  aide  mu 

SPRINGS—  lapravM  Mibod  at 
lubrtmtum  lot  **u\ a  *lia<  klr*. 

STREAMLINE  »HUB  -CAPS- 
an  mliiavr  Reo  feature. 

ANTI  RATTLER  an  brake*,  ami 
unit  rattling  *u|»«»>rt 

IMPROVED  STARTING  mech¬ 
anism -no  altdlng  contort*  and 
realMrnre 

NEW  HEADLIGHTS  with  hinge 
lee*  anti-rattling  door*  and  out- 


NEW  DESIGN  EENDF.RS — 
crown  type,  cioerr  htting  under 

N^W  METHOD  of  eupportlng 
Ignition  coil  New  d reign  uni 

Independent  eahauat  port*  In 
vector  type  eahauat  manifold. 
New  low  turwurr  tnufgf. 
NEW  THflEK  PIK<  K  platan 
ring*,  giving  greater  power  and 
awntpha 

IMPROVED  VALVE  operation 


BUT  IN  THE  FUNDAMEN¬ 
TALS  of  a  aetf  pfopaBad  pW- 
maw  car.  we  were  convinced  we 
were  right.  Event*  have  only 


ADDED  FRICTION  SURFACE 

todutch  New  operating  me*  h 
Okn  caOIng  for  |r**  foot  *pre*- 
•ure  lapfgwl  ihruM  bearing*. 
EQUIPMENT  —  One- nan  top. 
Flush  irnmncan.  hlghe*c 
priced  d'Amoval  type  ammeter 

bet 2 1  |th  N  OOf  baral dealer  wtU 
he  abb  to  ■hrMrynu  and  to  take 
your  order  fne  thU  maichlem 
car  on  ur  about  that  date. 


CAST.  OF  THIS  FOUR 
w  font  ablr  ut  do  two 


The  Fifth 


Reo  Purchasing  Power  Made 

A  Condition  That  Was  An  Insurmountable  Obstacle 
To  Some,  Proved  To  Be  Reo’s  Golden  Opportunity 

WE  PROMPTLY  TOOK  and  are  giving  you— full  advantage  of  it. 

READ  CAREFULLY— It*a  the  Silver  Lining  to  the  War*CIoud. 

YOU  ARE  OP  COURSE  AWARE  that  the  Reo  Motor  Car  Company  te 
financially  the  second  strongest  Automobile  concern  in  the  world. 

OR  WEREN’T  YOU? — We  had  supposed  that  knowledge  was  common 
property.  Anyway,  you  can  easily  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 

WE  WOULDN’T  MENTION  IT  HERE,  never  have  before— but  it  is 
necessary  to  state  the  fact  in  order  to  explain  something  that  is  other¬ 
wise  unexplainable— the  wonderful  values  we  ars  able  to  give  in  the 
two  Reo  models  shown  and  priced  above. 

FOR  "WONDERFUL  VALUES”  is  the  only  term  that  expresses  it. 
Think  of  it!  The  New  Reo  the  Fifth— that  incomparable  four,  improved 
at  many  points  and  a  larger  car  than  ita  immediate  predecessor — and 
at  9ta$.oo  leas  than  last  season. 

AND  THE  SENSATIONAL  REO  SIX — a  Six  designed  and  made  the 
Reo  way  and  with  the  Reo  guarantee,  at  the  amazing  price  of  91383! 

THAT  CALLS  FOR  EXPLANATION  — for  you  nor  anybody  else 
dreamed  it  would  ever  be  possible  to  produce  such  cars  at  such  prices. 

SO  SURE  WERE  WE  OURSELVES  ofthst.we  went  so  farss  to  state  in 
an  advertisement  a  year  ago  "no  maker  ever  can— not  even  Reo  ever  can 
—give  greater  value  than  this”— speaking  then  of  Reo  the  Fifth  at  9i  173. 

YOU  RECALL  THE  STATEMENT  doubtless-so  when  you  saw  the 
price.  9 1030,  quoted  above — and  realised  also  that  this  latest  Reo  the 
Fifth  ia  a  larger  and  an  improved  car,  you  wondered. 

WELL,  HERE'S  THE  ANSWER — and  it's  mighty  interesting. 

THE  GREAT  EUROPEAN  WAR  has  created  two  seta  of  conditions 
—contradictory  in  some  aspects. 

FOR  EXAMPLE,  while  we  know  that  Six  Hundred  Millions  of  dollars 
go  into  American  banka  every  thirty  days — •  guarantee  of  prosperity 
and  of  a  market  for  automobiles  in  the  coming  months — at  the  same 
time  you  know  that  the  banka  are  most  conservative  about  loaning  it 
out.  And  that  is  aa  it  should  be.  Safety  First. 

AND  SO  YOU  KNOW— if  you  atop  to  think  about  it— that  many  tnanu> 
facturers,  of  automobiles  and  of  other  commodities,  who  were  financially 
sound  but  who  lacked  a  large  surplus  of  cash,  found  it  impossible  to 
borrow  during  the  past  few  months.  These  were  necessarily  limited  in 
their  buying  and  production  capacity  to  the  scope  of  their  own  funds. 

AND  THAT  WAS  WHERE  REO.  with  ita  enviable  financial  position — 
having  the  money,  and  in  cash,  and  controlled,  not  by  absentee  share* 
holders  but  by  the  men  who  daily  direct  the  Reo  destinies— waa  able 
to  avail  itself  of  the  condition  that  then  existed. 

TO  BUY  WHEN  OTHERS  WERE  EAGER  TO  SELL — and  when 
there  waa  practically  no  competition  in  the  buying  market. 

TO  MAKE  MORE  CARS  at  a  time  when  most  makers  must  perforce 
curtail— and  to  have  them  ready  for  our  dealers,  and  customers  when 
the  demand  will  be  heaviest. 

NO  ONE  COULD  HAVE  FORESEEN  the  condition  that  had  arisen. 
The  best  authorities  on  world  affairs  did  not  anticipate  the  war.  At 
the  time  when  we  said,  “this  ia  the  beat  value  it  will  ever  be  possible 
for  us  to  give,"  we  had  in  mind,  of  course,  the  normal  conditions  that 
then  existed.  Those  conditions  changed  over  night. 
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THIS  SIX  IS  SENSATIONAL 
not  l»rt  it  l«  A  «is— hut 
la  it  i*  a  R*1>  S* 

H  »K  KE< »  V\  \S  Ni IT  ni*r  of  thr 
Iim  to  rmbracc  it*#-  “SI a”  »•!•*;». 
Rro  I*  ui*e  ol  !br  la«t 
RKO  WILL  NEVER  HE  .«•  «4 
Hi*-  MM  to  adopt  ini v  ww 

miMrv40uii.  Eor  our  policy  liio 
on  IrrB,  to  aril  mrt  IrU***  hut 
Automobile*.  IVpcwluUc  au- 
(omobllr* 

AND  YOU  WILL  ALWAYS 
flrvl  Kro  "trallin*''  to  !«»•«  that 
rat. fit.  We  *»ll  Brvrf  lw*  one 
•  it  thoaa*  to  "ukr  a  cliAbir **  — 
ulth  our  ruilomrr'a  IWHiry. 
Sift  I  N  ML  EVERY  un.ertain 
ur  unknown  ijuuutity  It*"  hr- 
<umr  a  cvvtalaty  will  any  nrw 
t>  (•**  r»f  rar  of  iimHoi  of  mk-  Of 
lun  lir  oUrrfd  with  the  Rro 

iiaoi*-  ]4alt 

Nil  \i  if'  LAN  ALWAYS  HE 
SI  R 1*  you  havr  ui  tlir  |K**t 
that  ill  bovini  a  Rcx»  vou 
invi-Minc  »*»  »»■■»  fiprnmmt 
TIIISMX  IS  THE:  Kil  l  s  |  RE- 
st  I.T  nl  Km  rnKinccnnic  *•*- 
prrtrtMt.  Ilw  very  tar t  ik.it 
up  itokr  mill  oIIpi  it  1©  Vim  »• 
rvklmiv  Ui.it  the  •'Sit*  idru 
hat  now  the  realm  <4  un- 

rrrl  .nnty 

Till*.  •SIXTY'  — 

(II  H-AT  rt’IlK  RADIATOR— 

*r.u't  R-.ik  ill  much  irrrf  Hi*. 

Flat  I »»!-••  Pi|«an4 — Htw't  !».«• 

t  ufr  mulct  |U«  **un*  *4  ln-t. 

0>  KMUMnk  DESIGN  the 
•lojnnc,  curvnl  vtw.t  .nul  cruce* 
I ul  uMilouv  give  iU*  lo  tin? 
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(/.(I  REO  STEERING  gear  Not 
u  “  taking  point,*'  but  u  driving 
cofivrnirme  much  prianl  I  vy 
R«*»  nwniT* 

(#«•  DRV  DISC  CLUTC  H— no 

tendency  to  drug 

<*$>  THREE  !  NIT  |amrr  |4ant. 
(*4*t  |<  M  R  unavrnuil  juiut* 

UT)  BRA  EE  AND  CLt'TCII 
I’ontrol  «yilrm — imly  oar  han't - 

lcver 

(jH>  REO  onr  rr*1  emit  nil — «itn- 
|4c«t  fSff  deviwrrl , 

(JV>  REO  C t RA R  ♦liif t  — direrf 
CDtmeiMrd  lever  you  fnl  the 
c*  ar*  *•  il  your  tmjtrr*  (oi»rh«M| 
them 

Ijm)  RKO  putminl  1m  kin*  drvire 
— for  two  run  to 
tnc*h  at  otur. 

(Jtl  HYATT  bnmap  in  tmn»- 
mlMioo 
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<11  I  I  LI.  Kt.r  LV  I'lNC;  rear  a«te 
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(.01  NEW  TYPE  tonpar-arni. 
See  the  Hoik. 
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<411  STARTER  LEVER— Immly 
!iut  unnlit  niftvr. 

<4J)  I  IRE  PUMP  Attached  to 
main  dr  1  vi vi t;  ■halt. 

<ll»  DIMMING  attachment  to 
■cadlicl  1  • 
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conn«H  •.*>!  in  **rir« 

<»U  Split  I AL  tail  light  vwiti  h. 

<  pd  PRACTICALLY  one-p*e«e 
ptmrd  M***!  (om  I , 

<471  '•  > -INCH  WIDER  t.m- 
neuU.  I  J  J,r  uhee]h(i-«>. 

<4*  to  PKKCEN  r.ciVER-Sl/E 
in  all  vital  part  a. 

<4U)  REO  Ai  t  URACY—  RLo 
t  ARK-  Rro  in«iwuun  every- 
here  I'utt*  gruuml  toab*«i|iitc 
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<fo)  loo-ODD;  STEEL  FOKCi- 
INi.n 

(5I>  REAL  LEATHER  tinbol 
•t^rinc — we've  never  (mind  any 
■iitMtitute  that  “iu«t  »■ 

gta»H  " 

<S»l  REAL  HAIR— main*  it- 
apring 

(SJ)  REAL  RUBBER  ao.1  Sra 
1-1  mil  tot  ton  in  tire*. 

(54  •  VKN  l‘ I  LATINO,  rain  vii 
Urn,  ileAf-vi-Um  ‘a »rvl-!i»i  |. | 

{55!  W I N I >Sll  1  ELD  ami  top  -up- 
jmn — have  to  kttaly  in  detail  to 
I ull y  appreciate. 

(S6>  GENUINE  one  mu  top. 

C  5TI  Lit  ill  ILK  weight  in  smpjior* 
non  to  jwwer. 

<>•1  EVERY  PART-  rarliator- 

cap  to  tail  Hu  lit — kro  made  and 
Rro  guarantre^l. 

(*v>  MOST  ACCESSIBLE  car  in 
the  world.  We  will  prove  it  to 
you. 

(60)  FINALLY— ami  rm-t  im¬ 
portant  to  >OU — tin*  Reel  n.i inr 
plate  Aignitie*  that  tlir  Reo 

Ijwarantee.  with  all  it  irtmuN  for 
n  integrity  and  hnuiuiuJ  ■la¬ 
bility.  goe*  with  the  car. 
DELIVERIES  Will  begin  abmH 
January  fat  Only  way  to  tie 
•urr  ©4  grttiiig  your*  early  i»  to 
order  now.  See  yovr  Io«aI 
dewier. 


These  Wonderful  Values  Possible 

WHY,  A  FEW  MONTHS  AGO.  if  a  manufacturer  wanted  a  few 
thousand  tons  of  *teel.  of  a  special  kind,  he  had  to  go  to  th«  mills,  aay 
please— and  wait  hia  turn. 

THEN  THE  WAR  — The  doubt,  the  uncertainty  stagnation  for  a  time. 

THEN  IF  IT  BECAME  KNOWN  there  was  an  order  for  steel  in  sight 
we  found,  figuratively  speaking,  representatives  of  twenty  steel  mills 
camping  on  the  steps  of  a  morning,  waiting  to  a  ay  please  to  the  pur¬ 
chasing  agent ! 

THAT  CONDITION  was  of  the  moment  only— but  it  existed.  And 
only  because  we  were  alert  and  able  to  take  instant  advantage  of  it  are 
we  now  able  to  give  you  the  unprecedented  -the  unexpected — the  un¬ 
hoped-for  values  we  announce  in  this  ad. 

WE  H/.«D  THE  CASH— our  own,  to  use  on  the  instant  without  let  or 
hindrance  from  anyone.  We  could  declare  another  dividend  or  invest 
it  to  vastly  greater  advantage  in  the  future  of  Reo.  We  chose  the 
latter  course. 

SO  WE  BOUGHT,  and.  paying  the  cash  when  cash  was  at  a  premium, 
bought  right.  Bought  better  than  we  had  ever  hoped  secured  quality 
at  prices  theretofore  impossible.  From  tires  to  electric  starters— steel 
to  leather  and  hair  and  paint. 

THE  WAR  IS  BENEFICIAL  to  those  American  manufacturers  who, 
like  Reo,  are  alert  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

AND  80  WE  HAVE  NO  APOLOGIES  to  make  even  to  those  friends 
to  whom  we  sold  ia.000  Rros  last  season.  Not  for  a  statement  that 
we  made  in  the  best  of  faith  -and  must  now  contradict  in  the  same 
good  faith. 

FOR  IN  GIVING  OUR  CUSTOMERS  the  full  benefit  of  the  Reo 
purchasing  power — instead  of  fetaining  the  former  price  and  taking  the 
additional  profit  ourselves — we  are  only  carrying  out  our  policy  which, 
adhered  to  from  the  first,  has  placed  the  Reo  Motor  Car  Company  in 
the  splendid  position  it  occupies  today. 

SPEAKING  OF  POLICY — let  us  correct  an  impression  that  we  know 
is  abroad. 

OUR  FRIENDS  CRITICIZE  US  at  times  for  what  they  call  our 
**  ultra-conservatism. M 

ABOUT  THE  ONLY  COMPLAINT  we  ever  hear  from  Reo  dealers  is 
that  we  are  too  modest  in  setting  forth  the  merits  of  the  Reo  product. 

WELL,  PERHAPS  THAT  IS  TRUE — if  adherence  to  the  strict  truth 
in  our  ada;  if  a  determination  not  to  be  carried  away  by  the  mania  for 
mere  quantities  ;  if  we  prefer  to  be  second  in  numbers  of  cars  produced 
that  we  may  be  first  in  quality  if  these  be  indications  of  ••  ultra-con¬ 
servatism  why  then  we  plead  guilty. 

BUT  OUR  FRIENDLY  CRITICS  must  concede  that  that  Conservative 
Reo  policy  has  produced  tremendous  results.  Note  the  statement  in 
the  third  paragraph  of  this  ad. 

WE  DON’T  CALL  IT  that,  however.  We  call  it  conservatism  militant. 
Aggressive  conservatism.  Alert  conservatism.  Being  sure — abso- 
lutely  sure— we  are  right,  then  going  ahead  unfalteringly— irresistibly. 

DOESN’T  THE  VERY  FACT  that  we  were  financially  able  to  and  did 
take  advantage  of  a  condition  that  we  knew  was  transitory;  and  the 
further  fact  that,  having  bought  better,  we  instantly  offered  the  better 
values  to  Reo  buyers — doesn't  that  look  like  “militant"  rather  than 
••ultra"  conservatism  ? 

WE  THINK  SO— and  we  leave  the  case  in  your  hands. 

REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

LANSING,  MICHIGAN 
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THE  KXCHWGE  REOPENED  TO  SALES 
OF  STOCKS 

\S  INTIMATED  in  thin  coluuiti  last 
W'i'k  miiflil  In-  th**  chs«*.  t he  New  York 
Sl«M*k  Exchaui'c  was  oin'iuM  on  D«'<-»>iiih**r 
12  for  trading  in  sto«-k*  for  the  first  time 
ainro  the  draumtic  closing  on  the  eve  of 


success  during  tlu-  previous  week  of  dealings 
in  1 Kinds  on  the  Exchange  that  led  the  gov¬ 
ernors  to  open  the  Exchange  for  sales  of 
stocks.  It  was  declared  at  the  time  that 
“ex-ery  eonfidenee”  existed  that  conditions 
similarly  favorable  would  attend  the  fuller 
owning  of  the  Exchange  to  regular  busi¬ 
ness  in  stocks. 

Not  all  securities,  however,  will  at  once 
Ik*  salable  on  the  Exchange.  The  list  of 
Blocks  that  will  be  includes  181  .se|»arute 
securities,  the  total  list  of  the  Exchange 
Iwing  5tk>.  Among  the  181,  however,  are 
included  \  irtually  all  the  active  siasmlative 
pro|HTties.  with  the  exis.ption  of  a  very 
few  held  iibniad  ill  such  quantities  ns  to 
render  it  desirable  to  provide  for  later 
action  as  to  when  they  shall  lie  traded  in. 
Among  these  stocks  are  United  States 
Steel,  I'nion  Pai-itie,  Southern  Pacific,  and 
('anadiau  l'm*ith*. 

It  was  said  that  one  raasoii  for  opening 
the  Kxehange  for  business  in  stoeks  on  D*- 
cm  uiIkt  l’J  i a  deeisiou,  by  the  way.  reached 
with  some  suddenness  and  the  date  Iw'ing  in 
advance  of  what  most  pirsons  had  hoped 
fori  was  news  from  laMidon  that  the  British 
(iovernment  had  rvj.s’twl  «  plan  for  the 
o|K  iiing  of  the  London  St<x'k  Exchange  in 
the  near  future. 

< 'onsideralile  sales  of  stocks  and  Ixmds 
on  (lermun  account  had  ls<cn  made  in 
America,  and  the  rise  in  the  Berlin  exchange 
rate  with  America  was  proof  of  (lerman 
liquidation.  This  fact  had  tx’cn  umd  in 
Ismdon  as  an  additional  argument  for 
keeping  the  l»ndon  Exchange  closed,  la- 
cause  Great  Britain  naturally  did  not  want 
to  supply  cash  for  Hermans,  To  avoid 
doing  that  would  In*  ditlicult  if  fna*  markets 
exist**!  in  New  Y’ork  and  London.  New 
York's  o]H-mng  promiMsl,  therefore,  to  re¬ 
tard  instead  of  assisting  London's  re¬ 
opening. 

Another  influence  that  helped  ri,o|M.iung 
in  New  York  was  the  fact  that  transactions 
in  sto»- lot  by  the  Clearing  House  Committee 
had  no  broadened  in  extent  as  to  threaten 
to  reach  beyond  the  capacity  of  that  com¬ 
mittee  to  handle  them.  As  to  prices,  it  is 
underst'KMi  that  as  a  minimum  will  lie  es¬ 
tablished  the  closing  prirs-s  of  July  30.  In 
a  majority  of  cases  sUx-k*  have  recently 
sold  through  the  ('Icaring  House  at  prices 


above  that  minimum.  From  this  fact  it  i- 
inferred  that  the  establishment  of  a  mini¬ 
mum  will  have  slight  influence  on  trading, 
except  as  a  safeguard  against  tuiv  sudden 
demoralization  due  to  some  seven-  re\er— 
to  the  Allied  armies  in  Europe.  lirn<i- 
strict' t,  commenting  on  the  success  of  the 
opening  of  the  Excliange  to  sales  of  bonds, 
remarks: 

“Judged  by  the  results  which  have  at- 
tendod  it  and  by  the  beneficial  effects  u|xm 
financial  w.nliment.  the  n»u motion  of 
dealings  wax  a  wise  prix-ceding.  The  ngu- 
|ar  market  for  many  different  I  wind  Issues 
included  in  the  lists  which  has  now  tx-cii 
successfully  ns-stablished  aftrr  a  suapen- 
siou  of  a  little  less  than  four  months,  has 
hcen  devoid  of  84'nsational  features.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  grati¬ 
fying  fcaturas  has  been  the  development  of 
ixuul-t railing  upon  apparently  conservative 
lines.  The  restriction -i  which  it  was  d« -sir- 
able  and  necessary  to  adopt,  in  the  shape  ..f 
close  supervision  of  all  dealings  by  the 
committee  ami  the  establishment  of  tnini- 
mum  prices  below’  which  sales  of  bonds  an- 
not  permitted,  naturally  have  the  effect  of 
somewhat  reducing  the  volume  of  trading. 
The  total  sales  r« -corded  in  last  Snturduv  s 
initial  session  of  two  hours  wen-  only 
$4137,000,  and  the  larg<-st  amount  of  trans¬ 
actions  in  bonds  on  any  day  of  the  week 
was  $1,443,000.  As  regards  priiin,  the  gen¬ 
eral  rasult  has  lxs-n  a  maintenance  of  fig¬ 
ures  in  most  eases  slightly  Ix-low  the  clos¬ 
ing  quotations  recorded  at  the  end  of  last 
July,  but  somewhat  alxive  the  minimum 
priis'N  established  by  the  commit  tee  in 
charge.  Then*  have,  it  is  true.  Ix-en  extvjv 
tions  to  this,  a  limited  number,  {larticulariy 
industrial  and  traction  bond  issues,  having 
scored  (ulvaneea  of  several  points  nlwivo  the 
July  quotations,  and.  on  the  other  hand, 
certain  railroad  issues  seemed  to  gravitate 
down  to  the  minimum  figures  permitted  by 
the  committee.” 

THE  GROWTH  OF  DERI'S.  STATE 
AND  NATIONAL 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Census  Bureau 
show  a  marked  increase  in  the  debta  <»f  the 
States  and  nation,  both  in  total  amounts 
and  in  per  capita.  At  the  same  time 
the  gross  amount  is  rvgurd«>d  as  soinewliat 
moderate,  in  view  of  the  increase  in  the 
wealth  of  the  nation.  So  much  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  debts  is  line  to  the  growing  debts  of 
cities  that  the  burden  of  government,  ae- 
!  cording  to  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  is 
being  “disproportionately  borne  in  centers 
•  of  |xjpulation,  either  as  heavy  local  taxa¬ 
tions  or  as  current  additions  to  local  in¬ 
debtedness."  The  writer  presents  a  tabic 
showing  the  national  and  State  debts,  Ixith 
i  total  and  per  capita,  for  a  series  of  years 
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A  Christmas  Present 

For  1000  Readers  of  Literary  Digest 


A  Beautiful  Portfolio  of 
THE  THREE  GRACES."  by  Stanlaw. 
Let  Santa  Claus  Bring  It  to  You ! 


Accept  this  c  harming  Portfolio  with  the  compliments  of  the 
Metropolitan  Magazine.  It  contains  three  of  Penrhyn  Stanlaws' 
piquant  girl  studies.  (Mr.  Stanlaws  paints  in  full  colors  only  for 
Metropolitan.)  Each  picture  is  12  inches  by  17  inches,  sepa¬ 
rately  mounted  on  imported,  cream-colored,  French  Brittany, 
deckle-edged  mounts.  The  pictures  are  reproduced  by  the  new 
rubber-offset  color  process,  in  6  colors,  which  transfers  all  of 
the  softness  and  charming  delicacy  of  coloring  in  Mr.  Stanlaws* 
original  paintings.  It  is  this  process  which  has  made  Metr«»- 
politaN  covers  the  art  sensation  of  the  magazine  world.  No 
other  |K»pular  magazine  has  this  rubber-offset  process. 

The  pictures — framed — cannot  lx*  told  from  t he  original 
paintings.  They  will  make  ideal  gifts  for  three  of  your  friends. 

1000  of  these  portfolios  are  waiting  for  readers  of  this 
magazine  who  send  the  coupon  below.  The  Portfolio  could 
not  be  duplicated  in  any  art  store  for  $1.30  (as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  is  not  for  sale  anywhere). 


Picture*  reproduced  in  6  colon  by  new 
Rubber -  Offset  Proceea  and  mounted 

{V  Each  Picture 
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any  money 


Just  fill  out  tl)Ccou|Min  mul  send 
it  to  us.  We  will  nt  mice  mail  the 
Portfolio, cn  refully  pneked , cnrruige 
charges  prepaid,  and  a  copy  of  the 
January  number,  entering  your 
subscription  to  the  M fthopoi.itan 
for  one  year.  When  you  receive 
the  Portfolio  and  first  copy  of  Met¬ 
ropolitan.  send  us  $1.50,  the  reg¬ 
ular  subscription  price,  for  the 
magazine,  if  you  like  them. 


If  you  arc  not  entirely  satisfied, 
return  the  Portfolio  to  us. 

We  make  this  generous  offer  to 
introduce  the  Metropolitan  to  the 
readers  of  this  publication  who  may 
not  be  familiar  with  the  splen¬ 
did  magazine  we  are  publishing. 
We  are  fully  assured  that  you  have 
only  to  glance  at  one  issue  of 
Metropolitan  to  appreciate  what 
a  wholly  desirable,  unusual  and 
fascinating  magazine  it  is. 


METROPOLITAN  MAGAZINE 

432  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Tha  METROPOLITAN  for  IRIS  will  contain  the  b,fr..t  and  moat  coat lr  aditocial 
laaturaa  arac  announced  bji  any  mafaiin*.  Hara  ara  aoma  of  tha  food  thin  a, 

aal  by  HENRY  SYDNOR  HARRISON,  who  wrota 
Tha  Story  of  a  Pioneer,"  which  ia  tha  autobioa- 
SHAW.  All  of  tha  abort  atoriaa  of  RICHARD 
W.  JACOBS,  and  more  short  stories 
III  apptar  in  any  other  maftiina.  A  now  aerie* 

_  1—  RUPERT  HUGHES.  A  new  boy  series. 

mors  enjoyable  than  his  "Post rod”  stories,  by  BOOTH  TARKINCTON.  JOHN 
REED'S  efvid  word-pictures  of  the  great  War.  Other  contributions  by  LARRY 
EVANS.  GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW.  FANNIE  HURST.  INEZ  HAYNES  GILL- 
MORE.  ARNOLD  BENNETT.  F.  TENNYSON  JESSE.  WILL  PAYNE.  CONINGSBY 
DAWSON.  HENRY  KITCHELL  WEBSTER.  A.  E-  W.  MASON,  LEROY  SCOTT, 
W.  B.  MAXWELL. 


< ieutlrmcn:— Send  me  the  IVnrhyn  Stanlaws 
portfolio,  prepaid,  and  METROPOLITAN  for 
one  yrorbefinninc  January.  IMS.  On  iwript 
of  flr*t  number.  I  w  ill  remit  ti.tfi  for  myiub- 
hption.  with  understand l rur  Portfolio  in  to 
he  mine.  FREE.  If  I  am’not  ratified.  I  w  ill 
return  the  Port  folio  a  ml  owe  you  nothing. 
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Balopticon 

gives  entertainment  as  novel,  as  inter¬ 
esting;  as  varied  and  as  instructive  as 
the  talking  machine  gives  in  its  held. 
The  Home  Balopticon  projn-f»  picture*, 
port  csrrl*.  solid  object*.  etc.  Picture*  in  cor¬ 
rect  position  (tom  left  to  right,  not  reversed. 
Now  fitted  wilh  special  nttrogrn-filled A  f azJa 
lamp,  giving  illumination  superior  to  any  sim¬ 
ilar  instrument  on  the  marker.  Absolutely 
sale  and  automatic  and  simple  enough  lor 
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beginning  in  1  HOI.  amount*  being  given  with 
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From  this  table  it  appear*  that  there  has 
Ih-'Ii  "a  slight  falling  off  in  national  in- 
dehtadnesH  during  the  period  in  question, 
hut  this  is  much  more  than  offset  by  the  in- 
ereases  in  State  debts,  the  total  of  the  latter 
at  the  end  of  the  |>eriod  having  increased  over 
the  beginning  of  the  series  of  years  by  about 
50  percent,”  Meanwhile  "great  advances 
in  population  have  kept  this  growth  from 
showing  so  markedly  when  stated  in  per- 
eapita  terms,  altho  even  when  so  stated  an 
advance  of  some  17  or  18  per  cent,  is  indi¬ 
cated,  the  per  capita  being  $3.f»7  for  all 
State  governments,  against  $2.05  in  1901.” 

For  national  and  Stale  governments 
combined  the  final  figure  was  $1-1.15  at  the 
end  of  the  series  of  years  (1013),  against 
$10.38  in  1001,  "a  technical  decline  due 
to  the  fact  that  national  indebtedness 
remained  about  stable  while  population 
increased.”  The  great  advances  in  debts 
was  made  in  States,  "which  ure  thus  keep¬ 
ing  pace  to  u  somewhat  greater  extent 
with  conditions  in  the  cities.”  Another 
table  analyzes  conditions  as  to  States. 
It  presents  the  amount  of  debt  and  the  |n-r 
capita  of  debt  as  follows: 
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"Great  variations  in  js-r-capita  indebt¬ 
edness  an-  indicated,  hut  in  general  it  i* 
sis-n  that  the  Eastern  and  New  England 
States  arc  far  the^most  heavily  indebted 
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A  ,  F  k  S.  A  Clear 
•nd  «Kjf •)*«>%; eit  •t.iir- 

inrnt  nf  the  dtfh.  ut- 

**‘•4.  drug  nds  and 

tyivfleae*  111  » l  s wait 
f  a  boil  t  to  Ik- 

niartHil  umo.  doth, 

DhpiffS,  #1  OOlhrl. 

Wk.«  •  SU.U 

„  ^  Kmmw 

ny  Dr.  A.  T.  Scho- 
and  Dr.  fmy 
’••'(•h  an- 1  ark  son 

It  at  hr  r  tiAvr  the  hoy 
lea»n  by  the  tin*uUied 

»«V.  than  Irom  the 
Dps  ol  the  unclean 
l  into,  cloth.  ns 
P*I«-  Il.oo  net 


Wliftt  It  Means  In  Mar¬ 
ry;  or  Yana*  Women 
tmd  Msrriscc 

Bv  Dr.  Mary  Hrtiar- 

Itrb.  A  clnvry 
til  sound  ad  v  u  r 
to  all  you  os  atfOiro 
aliniit  to  marry.  1  j- 

trill,  rlt.lh.  I  57 

li  00  nrt. 

Lila  snd  Its 

By  Dr.  Helen  Webb. 
A  *soe  atimaer  to  the 
life  and  «r«  |irohlnn. 
suitable  lor  yum 
child’s  mind  I  JltlM, 
cloth.  isa  pa*e» 

1 1  «mi  net. 


CsrlUad  ta 
Wamanbaad 

By  Dr  F.lira 
hlh  MurtU 
Chfiir  r 
Sixiind  and  wr 
•  s  tup st hetie  advice 
lor  the  girl  on  the 
vetfrol  woman  In**]. 
lfi*io,  cloth.  141 
pft«r«.  $  |  00  net 


A«rragv  V  mm  «n  earh  *u4  if  ordered  b]  msi  I 
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capita.  Thu*  Ma<sa<lni<«*1ls  has  a 
iebt  of  S22.7H.  Nt'w  York  of  StMITi,  <’on- 
ir^ticut  of  $6.12,  Rhode  Island  of  $!MRf. 
md  Virginia  of  $10.46.  The  lowt*l  r»- 
sorted  indebtednnw  i*  that  of  On-gon. 
Uiich  is  only  4  tvnt*  |n*r  capita.  NYw 

•  r«e v  stun*!'  a*  an  •except ion  among  tin* 
Northeastern  Stales,  as  she  has  only  'Jl 

•  uts^  |H‘r  capita  outstanding:  Louisiana 
nd  TrnnesMH1  among  the  Southern  Slates, 

•  ilh  S7.SU  and  rv*|*fliv«*ly,  and 

\ruona  among  the  Western,  with  ll.'CJ.'i, 
r<*  exceptions,  hut  generally  the  rule 
dds  gt  m  m  |  that,  whereas  the  Kastem 

•'at^s  are  aeenmiilatiug  large  ilehts,  the 
jMtern  ami  Southern  have  notVdonc  mi. 
ids  i>  in  part  due  to  the  *ti|Mnor  ensiit 
(  the  Eastern  States,  which  enables  them 
o  btHTow  at  low  figures,  hut  is  largely 
ic,  it  would,  «*em,  to  the  fa«*l  that  they 
.-**  carrying  very  heavy  taxes  and  so  an* 
-d  to  Isirrow  for  new  OUtlavs.  while  the 
Veatern  get  their  funds  dinrtly  from 
aw. 

“Taken  as  a  whole,  the  rxd urns  show  that 
he  groan  debt  of  the  States  and  the  nation, 
bile  increasing  rapidly  in  the  total  ami 
vadily  in  the  p«*r^aapita  figures,  is  not 
'  yet  large  or  ovcrburdensonte  wlten  corn¬ 
ered  with  that  of  other  nations.  Heavy 
^xea  are  supplying  the  n**ources  for  the 
•UTTeni  expenditures  of  all  dass4*s  in  the 
naiti.  Hut  the  fact  that  these  taxes  are 
-aching  their  limit  in  some  States  is  illust¬ 
rated  in  the  di*pn>|M>rt  innate  growth  of  the 
:•  ht  in  certain  sections  as  ron»|mr**d  vt it h 
«rb»-r*.  Th«a  figure*  given  an*  net  after 
he  deduction  of  sinking-fund  a*set*.  A 
tudy  of  the  return  for  such  assets  show*. 
Moreover,  that  provision  is  in  many  States 
-•mg  made  from  taxation  for  the  liquida- 
mn  of  the  indebtedne**.  Tin*  fact*  in  the 
:ise  demonstrate  in  a  cumulative  way  one 
mpnrtant  reason  for  the  burdensome  char- 
k,au*r  of  government  ex|M*ns4»,  inasmuch  as 
he  bulk  of  it  in  most  parts  of  the  country 
ft  still  Wing  supplied  to  meet  current  re- 
luirementH  from  current  incomes. M 


The  JETNA  will  take  care  of  them 

if  anything  should  happen  to  me” 

THAT’S  the  thought  that  will  make  your  mind  at  ease  when  you  are 
at  your  office  desk  hereafter,  if  you  send  this  coupon  ri^ht  now. 

erv  year  more  men  are  hurt,  more  men  are  killed  by  accident*.  Today  the 
rtlinjr  toll  is  one  man  in  seven  — one  man  in  seven  killed  or  injured  by  accident, 
ti  no  human  being  can  tell  when,  where  or  how  accident  is  going  to  happen  to  him. 
train  or  street  car,  on  a  boat,  in  an  elevator,  falling  down  stairs,  the  smallest 


Send  the  coupon  and  let  u*  tell  you 
about  the  wonderful  .-Etna  Accumulative 
Accident  policy  ;  the  policy  that  in¬ 
crease*  every  year  you  own  it— annually 
for  five  years—  so  that  if  you  start  at 
$5,000,  the  sixth  year  it  is  worth  at  least 
$7. 500  and  your  premium  remains  the 
tame. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  this  policy  will 
pay  as  much  a*  $15,000  if  you  lose  your 
life,  or  two  limb*  or  both  eye*;  how  it 
will  pay  half  aa  much  if  you  lose  one 
hand,  foot  or  eye  ;  how  it  will  pay 
hospital  hills,  operation  fee*,  surgeons’ 
fees;  how  it  will  pay  you  $50  each  week 
as  long  as  you  live  if  you  are  totally 

.-ETNA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Drow.r  I  Ml  IIARTPORII,  CONN.  J? 

TSt  largrtt  romynny  in  the  wnrid  writing  Ufe.  Areidrnt.  JT 
Health  and  !  .lability  Insurance  jp 

Agency  opportunities  for  #11  Casualty  Jr 

mm4  Bonding  line*  Jr  ^  04' 


disabled;  how  it  will  pay  you  $25  each 
week  if  you  are  just  partially  disabled. 

.Etna-ize  —  and  no  matter  what  acci¬ 
dent  may  come, you  will  at  least  know  that 
your  wife  and  children  are  taken  care  of. 

It  is  not  in  your  power  to  pre-  jr 
vent  accidents,  but  it  is  in  your 
power  to  make  those  accidents  jr  ./ 
bear  as  lightly  an  possible  J  /  y 
on  yourself  and  those  who  J 
depend  on  you.  Send  J  ./ 

this  coupon  today, 

For  the  aake  of  /  ',r 

your  family —  jJ  , 
don’t  neglect  /  '  c  »» 

this  chance.  J?  „*vv& 


An  l  rgenl  Case.  A  girl,  raiding  in  u 
>ap**r  that  fish  was  excellent  brain-food, 
vrote  to  the  editor: 

Dear  Sir — Swing  ns  you  say  how  fish 
-  good  for  the  brains,  what  kind  of  fish 
hall  I  eat?” 

To  this  the  editor  replied: 

Dear  Miss — .ludirini;  from  the  compost- 
ion  of  your  letter,  I  should  advise  you  to 
sat  a  whale.” — Tit-Hit*. 


A  Spontaneous  Affair.  One  day  Miss 
aria  Thompson  Daviess,  the  author. 


A  Timely  Volume 


Bjust  published 
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Mothers — Your  Boys’  and  Girls’ 

progress  in  school  will  cause  you  no  anxiety  if  you  plaee 
before  them  a  clear  knowledge  of  what  the  world  is  think¬ 
ing  and  doing  weekly — it  will  help  form  their  characters. 
Provide  them  with  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST. 


17  Reasons  Why  Your  Child  Should  Study  It  In  School 


(1)  Ilf  nhould  Itam  to  know  the  world  in  which  he  live*. 

“Tbr  Literary  Dxrtt  irtve*  thr  iiri|*>vt.«nt  rvent*  of  the  with  a 

■plrtifli  l  i«|cm  to  nrw'f  valur."— Columbia  I'nivtrMty,  DriarUnettl  of  Journal' 
Um,  ,t Ibett  I  reJrrt.k  II  i Uon, 

(2)  It  i*  at  lea>t  as  important  that  the  pupils  should  know  about  living 
men  as  alsout  dead  men*  about  the  living  present  as  about  the.de.nl  past. 

"Wr  iirr  u-mt.it  Thr  literary  I>i *r«^t  ill  our  cUwit.  We  find  that  young  |«eo:>le 
are  i^rt  in  krmw  and  chink  Upon  the  |tfnisrrttof  tbrjime*." — Tmrlw-r  in  thr 
\Va«bnigl«tsi  living  High  School.  Nrw  York  City. 

(3)  The  study  of  current  events  will  tend  to  fix  the  habits  ami 
tastes  of  the  child  in  the  line  of  constructive  thought  and  oi  good 
dean  reading.  The  Literary'  Digest  omits  divorce  news,  murder 
news,  and  other  news  of  a  purely  sensational  character.  It  will 
form  a  valuable  corrective  for  magazine  trash,  cheap  movies  and 
sensational  newspaper*. 

•’Thr  «ur|y  of  Thr  Literary  Digrrt  ha*  m.u1r  4  difl«*rm«e  in  tlir  1a*k» of  our 

SiipiN  already.  Hcfrtofurr.  t  have  had  tn  MfUgglc  to  |*r\riit  thr 
Ho  US  reading  of  trashy  nwcumn.  but  have  no  mch  difficulty  Kfeuw."  — 
PiiiiLipal.  Garret.  hid. 

(4)  Snueers.  the  brutal  schoolmaster  of  “Nicholas  Nicklcby,"  ap¬ 
plied  education  externally  with  a  birch.  The  modern  educators  re¬ 
verse  this  method  anti  really  “educate"  or  “lead  out*'  the  thought 
•  develop  the  character  like  a  plant  — from  within  out. 

"I  am  certain  that  thin  mag.vrinr  work  in  in  linr  with  the  trend  of  pfr*mt-4ay 
pedagogy.”—  A»astaJit  I’rlm  Way ixwilJe  High  Mn-il.Uliw. 

(5!  A  c  hild  never  speaks  uf  his  algebra  at  home,  nor  dm**  he  discuss 
the  ablative  absolute.  He  will  -qx-ak  of  hi**  Literary  Digest  work.  It 
will  give  him  something  worth  while  to  talk  about  —something  inter¬ 
esting  to  think  about. 

441  *hn»iM  lik«-  to  wr  Tl»»*  l.itnary  Digest  in  every  «cfmo]  in  *.lie  1an<t." — Prin- 
cumI.  <  iintun  High  >•  hoot.  K>. 

(6)  In  thirtv  years  the  worlil  will  lx*  managed  by  our  children.  Our 
problems  will  l>c  their  problems.  The  Literary  Digest  class  in  the 
ligh  Srhool  is  the  place  to  begin  to  train  the  children  to  consider 
and  meet  these  problems. 

“I  tHirvc  Oiat  thr  -ndy  of  a  »:•■»•!  periodical  l»kr  TIm*  literary  Dnr*t  wilt  <ftu 
rnnrr  to  makr  an  intelligent  citurn  -n  a  !>■>•  or  git!  thin  ally  other  w«*k  they 
cun  *  buprn.iicndcnt,  Ridgeway  Sihuols.  Oluo. 

(7)  A  discussion  of  topic*  of  our  country,  of  foreign  comment,  of 
science  and  invention,  of  letters  and  art,  of  religion  and  social 
service,  with  a  magazine  a*  carefully  edind  a*  The  Literary  Digest 
for  a  t-  xt.  will  nut  only  broaden  the  pupil's  mmd — it  will  also  enrich 
his  vocabulary  and  strengthen  his  jioweraof  Wprt^on. 

“By  ntii'lyiitg  The  I  iter.iry  l>i<r*t  my  puist*  are  getting  more  uuH'tml  a 
tnofr  g««*tul  vocabulary  tlian  thr  regular  vLi«i*(nt«  Were  gi\  ing  them.  Fca«  her 
In  a  New  York  City  Huh  S  tmuL 

(8)  The  Literary  Digest  will  lighten  the  burden  of  the  history 
course.  Subjtrt*  which  seem  dry  and  uninteresting  in  the  ordinary 
text-book  bet  oine  very  much  alive  when  found  in  a  current  periodical. 

4-l  u««"  jjo  i'ofur*  *A  Th«*  |  itrrary  Diire*t  e;».  h  w^k.  I. art  tmn  mv  •  taw*  were 
m**rr  .  refill  ttuii*  fvrr  before  in  the  Regent*  l;  x.imnulM#n.  \  oi  j  'duur<  vuj 

ftfrttM  w  “•  ^  •«  1  <1-  n  all  Hid  S  t  -  New  Vtif k 

(0)  The  Literary  Iligest  will  not  displace  the  regular  te\t-lHN»k  in 
cities  or  hi-t*>ry.  I  he  IfXt-lnyJc  will  Ixtromc  the  place  where  the 
pupil  will  find  jn'inci pies  and  1  aus<  %  and  I  he  Digt  M  a  supplement 
of  refills. 

*'Thr  coordinating  Thr  !  itrr.*r\  |  !»*•  *t  and  nur  t*  tt  U»..fc  h  •  •  l**\  -eie 

a  fail  and  tltc  .«*t  a  latent  ul  tlx*  <\»m  i«  .dumM  prrlr*  L  l4nneif*al  I  ax  tun 
Huh  Si  IrkiI.  V 

(10)  Some  c»f  the  greatest  in  current  hiMorv  can  1h-  taught 

through  cartoons  and  other  pitlurts.  1  he  b*  **t  illustrations  are 
gathered  each  Week  in  The  DtgeM. 


•*I  hrgin  ray  current  topics  recitation  by  reading  the  cartoon*  in  Th*r  Dk 
Evert  fn»dy  likes  to  UH>k  at  luctiireai.  arut  umarttuitHy  thr  interest  *■(  ry  rr>  n  -J 
is  STOUsnl  in  an  HTnrt  t<»  interr»re«  tlirsr  (Dust  rut  Urns." — Hea<l  of  llbtijf)  L» 
liartracnt.  Nrw  Yoik  City  Huh  School. 

(li)  The  best  teacher  is  a  student  of  children.  The  routine  cour**  ^ 
with  their  cut-and-dried  quest  ion*  and  standardized  answers  gi\ v  vt  rv 
little  opportunity  for  pupils  and  teacher*  to  conic-  intoper^mal  tou«  h. 
In  'Lhe  Literary  Digest  classes  the  rigidity  of  the  school  cours-  is 
broken,  and  the  teachers  can  become  acquainted  with  the  children's 
needs  ami  thoughts. 

“Nothin*  that  the  tr*<  hcT*  have  floor  in  ^hont  has  tendnl  mi  wrtl  to  ri>  r  :  » 

an  inMiRht  into  thr  livtm  an<t  amt  cliara*  trn»  of  thr  iTtjMrrn.  K f  ^ 

rri«o«t  ot  a  unvu*  ut  teacher^  in  N*-w  Yoik  City  High  Vhuols  nurfr  b>  Jet  t 
Poitdsnn.  W.i^hington  Irving  High  Si  hool. 

(iz)  Many  educators  claim  that  the  use  of  The  Literary  L)igr>t 
a*  a  text  develops  initiative  and  trains  children  to  lx*  leader*.  •«* 
thought.  In  this  magazine  study  the  consideration  of  unsetrkd 
problem*  encourage*  the  pupil*  to  do  original  thinking  and  to  l«>r  :i 
independent  judgment*. 

“We  prrlrf  The  Llieiary  l>ig«>t  al«u  because  thr  opinion*  of  many  nrw*pui< r* 
anil  (>rri<*li4~aU  air  quoted  mitbout  editorial  t'tmivnrnt.  thu*  allowing  llr  •ginigm 
to  form  her  own  ojumon*." — Thr  Nlwn  Shiplry’i  Sc  I  tool,  Ron  Mawi,  P*. 

(13)  In  the  average  cla**-room  qut*stions  are  a*ketl  by  the  teach,  r 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  what  a  pupil  dot**  not  know.  In  H»r 
Literary  Digest  class  this  process  is  reversed  and  the  children 
the  questions.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  in  life  most  queries  jre 
put  hv  one  who  docs  not  know  and  wants  to  find  out, 

■•|n  irlnimt  a  periodic.*!  for  cU#*  ii*r.  'wr  found  nothing  *o  gm^l  4*  The 
Literary  l>»gv*t.  — C. //.  C«rrj<Hi.  .>u:*rrintmdrnt.  Mairngo.  Iowa. 

(14)  The  greatest  drain  on  the  teacher  is  the  apathy — the  inertia  * 
of  the  das*.  She  has  to  iqx-nd  her  vital  power  in  galvanizing  oh:i- 
pletc  indifference  into  a  resemblance  of  interest.  Magazine  *fod\ 
helps  to  save  the  energy*  of  the  teacher  for  other  things  by  enlisting 
the  keen  interest  of  the  pupils. 

“My  rl4M  tui  not  found  civic*  thr  dry.  unintcrrating  »ub>rct  it  ia  often’*.!.  '  to 
Ik*,  for  Thr  Literary  LliiirM  luu  brought  i*>li(i«  al  problriUM  twine  to  tlirm  tA 
k>Rirul.  fair  mindr't,  .-iiitlMmtir  munnrr  which  lia«  <Urihed  thr  trxt-b*»>k  •  1* 
I'hiuU'ifU.  —High  School  Tracbrr,  F.l  ftwN  UHlWki 

( i.s)  That  study  ha*  supreme  value  which  contributes  towards  train¬ 
ing  a  pupil  to  think  clearly  anti  intelligently  on  his  feet.  The  Lit¬ 
erary'  Digest  cla*s  furnishes  the  occasion  ami  the  subject-matter. 

“Thr  mUi*-*t  of  t hr  »tudmt*  ha-  brrn  Mimulatr  1  an  I  thr  patrons  of  tlu-  *  4 

ill  I  WlwHiM  <*n  thr  work.  Wr  follow  thrln  rurr  in.  llwxl.  1,  r, 

-tudrnt  tn  %tand  !a«  ing  the  cla*»  and  givr  a  full  and  IntH.ligmt  dixu>»i.ai  t 
the  toinc  wliuli  tir  ho»  revicwnl.'* — Principal.  Alim  lligta  School.  Kan..*-. 

(1 1>)  Literary  Digest  study  will  start  the  children  on  the  ruad  tu 
the  study-habit.  The  unfamiliar  and  puzzling  words  and  topi*  * 
they*  meet  will  drive  them  to  reference  works  -will  make  the  dic¬ 
tionary  and  the  encyclopedia  litr  books. 

•‘Tra.  hers  am!  student*  arr  deeply  intcrr«trd  in  thr  nrwr  uiunr  an.|  u* 
confvlrnt  that  grrat  benefit  will  vr»ult  tbroirufii.  Tlir  Lairrary  Dignt  U itvlt*- 
t*rn«ab!r  to  liberal  culturr/' — O*.  //.  h  ftstntrr,  Lrwi«t>urg.  Trnn. 

<17)  Now  is  the  time  for  your  children  to  study  current  events. 
The  world  is  turning  a  critical  corner.  A  great  war  i*  being  waged. 
Issues  of  tremendous  import  in  the  education  of  your  children  will 
ariM .  And  in  the  *en?<i(ional  news-welter  of  the  periodical  pr.  o, 
in  the  Confusion  of  ih^ik*s  and  COuntCf-isSUrs,  in  the  distortion  f 
(Militical  bias.  Lhe  Literary  L>igc*t  will  come  to  your  children  4- a 
clear,  cool  mind,  sifting  the  essential  from  the  non -essentia I .  t tn 
phaMzing  where  emphasis  should  lx‘  placed,  and  reflecling  fix  thttu 
*  very  Mile  uf  every  important  current  event  with  the  perfect  mi- 
jurtiality  of  a  mirror. 


Write  to  us  for  further  information  and  *:ivr  us  the  lunne  of  the  puincipal  of  the  school  your  rhildren  attend,  or  the  name  of  the  teacher 

of  hi-tor\.  civics  or  English,  that  we  may  write  to  them. 

&  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Christmas  Sets  of  Standard  Authors  at  About  Half  Their  Value! 


On  this  page  are  pictured  two  sets  of  hooks 
which  you  could  not  buy  anywhere  else  at  any¬ 
thing  like  the  price  for  which  we  offer  them. 
The  publisher  of  these  hooks  failed  and  we  bought  the  few  remaining  sets  for  almost  nothing  com¬ 
pared  with  their  actual  value.  T  his  is  a  real  opportunity  tor  you  to  obtain  l>eautiful,  Christmas 
sets  of  standard  literature  at  a  price  absurdly  small.  Remember  that  these  are  not  second-hand  or  shop>worn 
books;  every  volume  is  warranted  to  be  absolutely  new  and  perfect — but  there  are  only  a  Tew  sets  left. 
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The  Complete  Works  of 
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SIR  WALTER  SCOTT 
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oiler  whi>  h  nui'lil  pla*  r  in  thrir  fiords  at  •*<.  *tti  ill  an 
as  $12  the  complete  writ ir  :»%  of  Th:«  krrat. 

than  wh  m  p*w  triiffs  arr  more  Imlliattly  entertain 
lri|f  Amt  thi%  edition  i*  really  SK’IISTANTlAl. 

b» •  >i rid  in  fine  Iritrflakfh  h-*k  <l**th.  with  ehhnntf 

|C»  bi  ba<  k  design*,  gilt  top*  and  pr  fuse  illustration* 
in*  Ktuftp  if  a  h  n  il-  [•  *rril  ft-  i  ti*i»ir  f  in  ei»h  v»  lm»if 
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i  b-aO  •  III  4tvl  the  fuff  (tlJlfin*  Wl-I*  4»l  r«*V  IHt  dir  nr» 


It  :s  a  i  leasure  In  liable  to  offer  otir  patron*  these 
excellent  rets  vs; tar rd  bn  aiiM*ol  the  cl**#  surveillance  RriilarCO^  50 
Mu  li  wr*  jiwavi  try  to  maintain  over  the  b«w»k  niafkrt.  price  I  •— 

It  is  our  purpose  t<»  be  ever  nn  the  natch,  and  with  nur 
1argeb>»oK  buying  facilities  tube  FIRST  on  theground  Oer  i(  *>A 

w-hen  valuable  book*  mud  lie  ^uriheedby  thet>ngi-  p  •  ▼  1  41 

rul  j uhiiMier  as  is  often  thecae  when  ready  cash  b  rnce  "  J 
needed.  In  tni*  set  nf  Scott  at  |14  50  ynii  are  con-  ~  . 

frumrd  wtfhi  kl.AI.  HARbAlN.  and  if  \uiirradiil  all.  iurI  T Ol  J1  Q  (jij 

vnnfeevrMt  i.itty  It  vuu  ever  read  fU  Uan.  thu  l*unr  time  when  c  ^  I  J  ** 

v<>u  ft  Jlv  mu*t  buy  or  actually  !<»««- on*- ol  the?  b«**i  bargain^  1 

we  have  been  able  tootfrr  in  mn»t  ymn. 

IV  I  nxe  Twelve  Volume*  faMinati«*n  than  that  exercised  bv 

Jt  LUieOfl  |  weire  YOiamei  Scottswcoiderhdpomayalof  human 

S<  id t  ur a*  the  hr *t  literary  man  of  nature  and  keen  comprehension  ri| 

i  pirat riding,  *|*  rtir.i!  righting*  Ian.  human  frailties 
\  thu  not  a  great,  he  was  a  sound 

auver.  Scott  Knew  Intimately  AD  Ranks 

"  It  i*  the  breadth  of  sympathy  *  c  •  . 

»hn  h  m  re  than  am  thing  rl*e  tnak**>  OT  *M>c,rx/ 

*«  nit  Mill  thegreatrM  noveliM  in  the  be l*>er  lie  a  line.  Uuifnwrii, 

b.rigltdt,  and  Krhap*  iu  any  lari-  aviwie*.  thieve*.  tiighJaiulem.  low lamtrr»r 
ru^cr- ”  «tudent*t  attorney*,  clerk*,  actor*.  iwnir 

In  variety  and  depth  of  interest  withal  oirVt»em4,,VlTd.^.  noide*i 

inrt  weight  and  a<  cur  i  v  <d  htsb  rt  il  m  moral  or  m*  lal  problem*.  Scull  i* 

.ub>tai  e,  S*  -It  l>  still  the  ui.ru  a  •  d  known  as  a  "friendly  author"!  To  read 

and  kfiuw  f amib.if I y  +\\  liU  w*otk»  i»  In 
have  a  fneod,  an  Invisible  play  mate  of  the  mind 
a*  il  were. 

An  Acqaamtaocc  with  tkc  ‘'Wiftrlty 

Novell" 

l«  a  tmmiey  to  every  feeler,  and  no  library 
otUMlId  lie  without  n  *rt  ol  III r»e  Ink*". 

N*»  other  wilirf  |i*«  ini  charmingly  blended 
hi-r..ry  and  romance,  nor  given  u*  more 
faithful  d*-»i  npiirm*  ol  Ihe  miwt  pictarewjur 
country  and  »lurdv  people  a-  tin*  great  hlwtor 
I*  al  vtiiveloi.  He  ia  accredited  to  be  the  moat 
lanlvrr-^lly  kn*i*n  ol  all  modem  writer*  of 
i  which  wrre  never  *u n>a««ed  In  their  hold 
utK»n  jK>jMibir  interrat.  he  again  la  called 
(lie  moat  attractive  and  aaUalymg  ma*ter 
ul  romance  in  all  literature. 

T  hared  it  Ion  include*  all  of  the  •’Waver  • 
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•••main  i  j a  5rv  ami  •inking  full  page 
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TIIE  MIDWINTER  TRAVELER 

{Crmtln^fd  from  paQ?  1220) 

fi>ot-hill  whose  crest  also  looks  out  toward 
the  sea.  They  are  of  concrete  and  arc  soft 
Kray  in  color  yet  they  arc  neither  dull  nor 
somber.  for  their  architect — Bertram  G. 
Goodhue,  of  New  York — has  laid  hen*  and 
then*  mosaic  patterns  of  colored  tiles  that 
give  accent  to  the  tint  tints  of  the  walls. 
Mr.  (Soodhue  has  shown  no  h  ss  ingenuity 
than  charm  in  the  modeling  of  his  surfaces 
and  in  the  composition  *»f  his  roofs  and 
towers.  Ctiven  ttgc  with  a  few  picturesque 
legend*  and  traditions,  and  the  group  of 
buildings  on  the  hilUide  hack  of  San 


C\TIO - «ni'THERN  CA UK#  *KNIA  COCN'TIE*  Wt  LO¬ 

IN'*  SAN  L>IL«iO  fANAMA-CAUroRNlA  EXPOSITION 


Diego  might  pass  as  one  of  the  brilliantly 
lienutiful  small  cities  of  old  Spain. 

The  winter  traveler  of  19IA  will  In* 
fortunate  in  seeing  thw  two  great  exposi¬ 
tion*  at  the  thresholds  of  their  existence 
while  they  are  still  bright,  fre-h,  and  new, 
and  l>efore  the  great  midsummer  trek  to 
the  far  side  id  the  Koekies  and  the  Sierra* 
has  In  gnn.  Alt  ho  new.  they  will  1m*  in  no 
sense  incomplete.  In  the  strict  time- rules 
which  they  have  formulated,  the  manage- 
mentsof  both  the  shows  have  scon  to  it  that 
all  exhibitors  are  to  1m»  ready  with  their 
entire  showings  before  the  doors  swing 
ajar  upon  the  opening  days.  They  have  put 
their  own  houses  in  order.  By  the  first  of 
Novcmlier  person*  who  were  on  the  West 
••oast  not  nisi  that  the  fairs  were  complete 

not  practicaMy  complete,  hut  entirely 
complete-  -complete  as  to  buildings  ami 
decoration*.  as  to  |>avcineiit*  and  lawns, 
tree*  and  shrubs,  complete  in  their  in¬ 
tensely  interesting  and  varied  exhibit* 
1  m n ►  t  h  *  •  They  have  profited  by  some  of 
the  failure*  of  other  expositions  to  In* 
ready  upon  theft  o|n*mng  days  or  for 
some  time  afterward.  Both  San  Francisco 
and  San  Diego  planned  well  enough  in 
advance  and  carefully  enough  in  detail 
to  prevent  such  fiasco*. 

The  winter  traveler  will  find  much  at 
San  Francisco  to  interest  him — w*  n  out¬ 
side  the  exposition  walls.  The  charm*  of 
that  city  a-  a  winter  report  have  never  luen 
*ung.  Yet  ils  climate  in  January  nr 
February  i-  linnlly  different  from  that  of 
August*  when  tin*  largest  throngs  are 
• 'l»»eted  to  visit  the  execution.  If* 
r*  mis  accommodation.-!  and  hospitality 


— cxpnst  in  more  than  nine  hundred  hotels 
and  almost  innumerable  restaurants,  of 
inconceivable  charm  and  variety  -  will  be 
more  than  ample  for  the  midwinter  visitor. 

If  the  midwinter  visitor  has  not  before 
visited  the  wonder-city  by  the  Hidden 
Gate,  he  should  In*  envied.  The  most 
metropolitan  city  in  the  Americas — with 
l In*  possible  exception  of  New  York — it 
has  a  certain  life,  gaiety,  and  brilliancy  ex¬ 
ceeding  that  of  New  York  and  reminiscent 
of  the  old  Paris — the  Paris  of  a  decade  ago. 
The  Panama- Ptiei tic  Exposition  is  immense, 
yet  so  much  greater  is  the  charm  of  San 
Francisco  that  it  hwonfe*  but  an  incident 
to  the  city,  the  largest  of  her  many  lions. 
To  S4*e  San  Francisco  a*  she  really  is,  one 
must  not  1m*  content  merely  to  stay  closely 
by  his  hotel,  to  take  an  occasional  airing  in 
a  motor-car.  or  to  make  repeated  visits  to 
the  Fairground*.  He  must  be  prepared  to 
awake  with  the  rising  of  the  sun,  to  tramp 
up  the  big  hills  ami  slip  down  off  them 
again  to  find  himself  at  daybreak  a  I  North 
Beach  with  the  tbhing-InKit*  coming  in 
they  still  use  the  latccn-sail  craft,  nit  ho 
tile  moUir-boata  are  fast  In-ginning  to 
crowd  these  out — to  drift  through  Ports¬ 
mouth  Square  ns  Stevenson  did  and  mo 
with  his  eye*  tin*  strange  folk  from  the 
seven  sea*  who  still  gather  there,  to  wander 
in  the  new  Chinatown,  which  perches 
ghostlike  upon  the  ruins  of  its  unspeakable 
predecessor. 

Those  folk  who  knew  the  old  San  Fran- 
eisro,  the  San  Francisco  before  the  fin*, 
will  In*  glad  to  know  that  its  personality 
live*  in  the  new.  And  those  person*  who 
are  hurrying  to  tin*  Exposition  to  see  the 
latest  triumphs  of  American  architecture 
will  find  the  architect  lire  of  the  new  San 
Francisco  hardly  less  interesting.  S»lid 
blocks  of  substantial  buildings,  not  one  of 
them  more  than  eight  year*  old,  to-day 
give  the  city  by  the  Golden  Gate  the  most 
ImhuIluI  ami  distinctive  business  renter 
of  any  city  in  the  land,  if  not,  indeed,  in 
the  world. 

From  San  Francisco  as  a  center  a  variety 
of  routes  over  land  and  water  stretches  in 
a  bewildering  and  fascinating  profusion. 
There  are  steamer  routes  to  the  Orient — of 
which  more  in  n  moment  — railroad-line* 
north  and  east  and  south,  some  of  which 
wear**  going  to  follow  in  a  little  time.  Then* 
are  fiat -bottomed,  stern- wheeled  steam¬ 
boat*  leisurely  poking  their  way  up  broad 
river*,  whose  low  and  fertile  shores  an* 
more  than  a  little  n*tnini*cent  of  IlollatHl. 
Even  the  white  ferry-boat*  of  San  Kran- 
risco  Bav  lead  to  delights  that  an*  close 


at  hand  and  may  bo  seen  between  sunu; 
and  sunset.  Of  all  these  one-day  journeyv 
the  trip  to  Mount  Tamalpai*  and  th« 
Muir  Woods  is  perhaps  the  most  «at ol¬ 
factory.  A  ferry-boat,  leaving  tho  foot  *•» 
Market  Street  after  breakfast,  takes  on# 
in  a  half  hour  across  the  mouth  of  the  l»a> 
giving  vistas  of  the  Golden  Gate,  f«» 
Sausalito.  a  fascinating  residence  suburb 
perched  high  upon  a  clifflike  bank,  if*- 
villus  and  terrace*  gleaming  out  throng 
the  perpetuul  foliage  like  the  little  Italian 
towns  near  the  Riviera.  But  Sau^lito 
should  In*  reserved  for  a  separate  trip. 
The  train  is  in  waiting  at  the  ferry-landing 
and  in  a  short  time  it  gives  way  t«>  another 
train — made  up  of  art  open  car  or  two 
pushed  by  n  short  but  tremendously  power¬ 
ful  mountain-climbing  locomotive. 

The  longest  straight  stretch  of  triu-k  on 
the  ten  or  a  dozen  miles  of  line  bv  which 
this  railroad  gains  the  summit  of  Tam.vl- 
pais  is  a  tangent  of  some  400  feet.  Tin 
climb  is  a  hard  one,  hut  the  view  from 
the  summit — some  2,000  feet  above  tin* 
sea — most  entrancing.  Then*  an*  few 
mountain  peaks  from  which  one  can  Iim>K 
far  out  at  sea  on  the  one  hand  and  over  a 
widely  diversified  panorama  of  bays  and 
rivers  and  woodland*  u|>on  tin*  other. 
And  when  one  fires  of  the  exquisite  view 
from  the  sharp  |M*ak  of  Tamalpais,  if  ever 
one  can  tire  of  it,  there  is  a  coast  down¬ 
hill  in  a  gravity  car  that  ends  in  the  deep 
silence*  of  the  Muir  Wood*,  filling  a  deep 
ravine  for  many  hundred  acres.  Then*  is 
time  for  a  stroll  among  the  giant  redwoods 
before  the  train  leave*  which  brings  out 
into  San  Francisco  before  dusk  ami  dinner. 

TI1F.  AMERICAN  MEDITERRANEAN 

To  the  tourist  with  an  automobile 
either  rented  and  brought  to  California 
for  the  e*|M*cial  purpose  the  great  motor- 
road  stretching  south  from  the  Golden 
Gate  offers  a  supreme  enticement.  It  is  a 
historic  trail,  once  known  us  El  Camino 
I{tnl>  and  built  to  give  access  lot  ween  th#* 
missions  which  the  Spanmrd*  built  many 
years  ago  all  the  way  from  San  Francisco 
down  to  Sun  Diego.  California  to-day  is 
preparing  to  make  it  a  paved  roadway  for 
the  eii tin*  five  hundred  miles  or  more  U*- 
t w ecu  the  two  cities.  Already  a  large 
amount  of  this  pavement  is  completed  and 
to-duy  a  car  can  sweep  out  from  San 
Francisco,  past  the  Mission  Dolores, 
originally  the  north  terminal  of  the  old 
road,  through  crowded  suburbs  not  unlike 
those  of  Eastern  cities  and  finally  through 
the  show  suburbs  of  San  Francisco 
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Rurliniriuin'.  San  Mat****,  K<*<|\mi«mI  City. 
**nvirons  tlwidedly  diffm-nt  from  anything 
in  the  Ea#t  and  randy  beautiful  into  the 
Uinpiin — through  Santa  Clara  and  San 
Jose.  aurrmuuled  by  nmnv  mib-a  of  tlw 
moat  exquisite  orrhanU  one  ean  possibly 
imagine,  then  through  rugged.  hartvu 
mountainous  country  i>n«*»*  again,  until  one 
<-ornee<  to  Monterey,  a  little  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  south  of  San  Kraneiwo. 

The  Ilav  of  Mont**n*y  has  la-en  liki-msl 
to  the  Huy  of  Naples.  So  has  <  'urmel  Hay, 
hardly  five  miles  distant  n«*ros>  a  narrow 
neek  of  land.  Hetwts-n  them  is  a  bit  of 
hold  headland,  rough  short*  who***  only 
gentleness  is  the  presem-e  of  the  "oedars 
of  Lelianon,”  the  strange  green  and  gray 
eypresH-trwa  whieh  defy  the  rough  w  inds  off 
tlie  l*aeirte  and  an*  Ueday  the  oldest  living 
things  upon  this  eontinellt.  Itaek  of  these 
bays  an*  mountains.  It  is  these  bays  and 
the  exquisite  blue  of  their  waters  under 
Houdless  skies  that  make  the  likeness  to  the 
Mediterranean  eoaat. 

There  is  a  splendid  hotel  at  Monterey — 
the  Hotel  del  Monte — set  in  gardens  so 
elaborate  and  so  immaeiilale  that  they 
~*ein  more  like  stag« -sot tings  than  reality, 
and  back  of  it  is  a  gulf-eourse  so  gissl  and  so 
sporty  that  the  great  championship  om- 
testa  of  the  West  Coast  are  held  there  each 
year.  And  the  man  or  woman  int«*r»*stod 
in  the  history  of  California  will  find  tin* 
Carmel  Mission  only  a  little  way  distant, 
while  Monterey  itself  is  filled  with  the  Ion* 
of  the  earliest  days  of  Alta  California  and 
the  more  rceent  tales  of  its  most  distin¬ 
guished  resident — Robert  lands  Stevenson. 

Hefore  we  leave  San  fcaneiseo  consider 
a  moment  the  possibilities  whieh  some  of 
its  far-reaching  water-routes  offer  to  the 
winter  traveler.  Suppose  that  he  is  not 
prest  for  time  and  is  duly  mindful  of  the 
fart  that  European  travel  is  to  la*  a  fairly 
difficult  thing  in  191&  If  he  has  h<*fome  so 
addicted  to  long  ocean  voyages  that  they 
have  already  become  j>art  of  Ids  yearly 
routine,  why  not  a  trip  across  the 
Pacific?  A  journey  to  Japan,  China,  and 
the  Philippines — even  to  tin*  ever- joyous 
Hawaiian  Islands-  would  not  Is*  a  had 
side-trip  from  the  exposition.  The  great 
steamers  of  the  Pacific  Mail  have  a  well- 
won  reputation.  There  are  several  other 
lines,  one  of  them  Japanese,  of  equal  merit. 

PASSENGER  LANES  LEADING 
THROUGH  PANAMA 

Hut  the  man  who  must  have  that  long 
***a  voyage  and  run  not  span*  the  time  for  a 
journey  across  the  Pacific  to  the  other  side 
of  the  world  can  still  have  his  fill.  The 
Panama  Canal,  which  has  just  begun  to 
rearrange  the  passenger  lanes  of  the 
oceans,  offers  this  year  an  unusual  and 
most  attractive  water-path  all  the  way 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  The 
Red  Star  line,  even  la-fore  the  war  Is-gun, 
was  preparing  to  place  two  of  its  modern 
ships  flying  the  American  flag  in  regular 
service  between  these  two  cities. 

The  Great  Northern  Pacific  Steamship 
Company,  controlled,  as  its  name  may 
indicate,  hv  James  J.  Hill’s  two  trans¬ 
continental  railroads,  is  preparing  to  place 
two  handsome  new  vessels  in  coastwise 
service  between  San  Francisco  and  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.  They  will  bring  the  two  Hill 
roads  in  a  direct  touch  with  the  Golden 
Gate.  These  ships  have  b<*cn  just  com¬ 
pleted  at  Philadelphia.  In  order  to  bring 
them  into  their  territory,  the  journey 
through  the  Panama  Canal  is  a  necessity. 


Pave  the  way  for  the  happiest,  healthiest,  most  satisfying  trip  you  have  ever 
known  by  wnting  today  for  a  reservation  on  one  of  our  luxuriously  appointed 

Southern  Pacific  Steamships 

New  York  to  New  Orleans 

Privilege  of  ample  stop-over  in  this  fascinating  Southern  City,  with  its  quaint 
and  interesting  ways  and  by-ways;  or  you  can  step  from  your  steamer  to  the 

Sunset  Limited 

Every  Day  in  the  Year— No  Fatra  Fare 
New  Orleans.  Los  Anielea,  San  Diego,  San  Franciaco 

03  burning  locomotive*,  permitting  open  windows  all  the  way.  Automatic  electric  block 
ugnal^  Through  Dining  and  Observation  Cars,  Write  for  lull  information  and  literature. 

L  H.  NUTTING.  General  Passenger  Agent 
lisa  Braaiway.  at  27tk  Street  3*4  BraUaar.  at  Frasklm  Strati  SB  Breeder.  aaar  Wall  Strati 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Important  Books  That  Deal  With  The 
Places,  Peoples,  and  Problems 

Concerned  in  the  Present 

WAR  IN  EUROPE 


Franca  From  Behind  the 
Veil,  by  Cot/XT  PAUL  VAStttU- 
Political  and  social  life  in 
France  during  the  last  fifty 
year*,  a s  viewed  from  the  in- 
aide.  An  unusual  record  of 

Srrut  Interest.  Octavo,  cloth. 
J.75;  by  mail.  1 6c  extra. 

The  Fifteen  Decisive  Bat¬ 
tle*  of  the  World ,  by  St* 
Howard  Creasy.  A  classic 
narrative  covering  the  stirring 
drama  of  the  world'*  greatest 
battle*  from  Marathon  to 
Waterloo,  urn o.  cloth.  35c; 
by  mail.  Be  extra. 

Civilization  in  Europe,  by 

_ _ | _  A  wonderful  aerie*  of  lecture*. 

written  in  G ufcsnt'*  u«uaJ  luminous  ftyte,  and  cover¬ 
ing  the  various  forces,  problem* ,  policies,  etc.,  that 
have  affected  European  civilisation  since  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  umo.  doth.  jsc;  by  mail, 
8c  extra. 

A  History  of  the  Modern  World .  by  Oscar 
Browxinu.  of  Cambridge  Univentty.  A  history  of 
the  past  too  year*.  To  thoroughly  understand  the 
present  embrogliu.  read  these  **imng  and  authori¬ 
tative  volume*.  2  voU..  doth.  #7.S«*prrwt;  car¬ 
riage  45c  extra. 


The  Hi*tory  of 

Francois  Guizot. 


Guizot *•  History  of  France  from  the  Earliest 

Tune*  In  the  Outbreak  of  the  Revolution  (abridged). 
A  remarkable  condensation  of  Gunot'a  great  work, 
containing  a  thorough  index,  tables,  etc.  Octavo, 
doth.  It. 75;  by  mad,  1 6c  extra. 

Worship*  and  Their  Story.  A  large,  beautiful 
book  detailing  the  fascinating  story  of  the  growth  of 
the  warship  from  the  primitive  craft  to  the  marvel¬ 
ous  fighting  machines  of  the  pmeul  day.  Profusely 
illustrated.  $5.0 o  net;  carnage  joc  extra. 

Delightful  Dalmatia .  by  At  It  E  LEE  MoQUE.  All 
intimate  and  charming  description  of  one  of  the 
Austrian  provinces  which  may  anon  be  devastated  by 
the  war.  Just  issued,  umo  doth,  about  $0  beau¬ 
tiful  illustrations.  fj.oo  net;  by  mail.  12c  extra. 

Napoleon  in  Hi*  Own  Defen**,  by  CutMENT  K. 
SHOXtML  l Give*  Napoleon  s  own  view  of  hi*  captiv¬ 
ity  at  St.  Helena,  and  his  own  eRinute  of  liis  career. 
Illustrated.  I4  net;  by  mail.  12c  extra. 

From  Naval  Cadet  to  Admiral ,  by  AOMIIUL 
Sir  Robert  Harris.  Filled  with  the  romance  of 
British  naval  progress  from  1865  to  the  present  day# 
Octavo,  doth,  boxed  by  mail,  16c  extra. 

The  Victoria  Cross  f  it*  He  roe*  and  Their 
Valor,  by  D.  H.  Parry.  From  personal  account* 
•rffidal  records,  and  regimental  traditions.  «  full 
iltusxratftoctv  New  Urge  edition.  Cktavo.  doth 
«d ;  by  nuut,  1 3c  extra. 
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FLORIDA 

*  CUBA  — SOUTH!  1 

FOUR  THROUGH  ALL  STEEL  ELECTRIC 
LIGHTED  DINING  CAR  TRAINS  DAILY 


OlFICFSt 

NEW  YORK 
I  Jl  •  Bro<i'l«r4> 

BOSTON 

Jit  Wmahlfiffoti  S«. 

PHILADELPHIA 

toit  (he*  not  Si 

BALTIMORE. 
Ltitu  ib'1  German  So 

WASHINGTON 
lift*  Sem  Yorfc  At*.. 
N  W 


Superior  Roadwtjfj  Equipment 
ami  Service  to  Charleston.  Sum - 
men  die,  .tugurta*  Savannah, 
ThotnnsviHe  ami  Florida  Re¬ 
sorts. 


LEAVING  NEW  YORK  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA  R. 

R.  STATION 

<(FlnrliU  unit  Writ  Indian  Limited*" 

**.  1 S  A  M 

M.NfW  York  and  Florida  Np^rlil” 

2.12  P.M 

(iflth  Sr**jn)  in  oc**raboo  Jta.  4d» 

* •  Pis  1  nirtto  Limited'* 

1.34  P.M 

•*Coa«l  Lina  Florida  Mall" 

*>30  P.M 

ATLANTIC  COAST  LINE 

The  Standard  Railroad  of  the  South 


Are  You  Going  to  See  Your  Own  Land 
In  This  the  Greatest  Year  of  American  TraveJ? 

Never  before  will  *o  many  American*  trawl  in  America  a*  during 
the  coming  year. 

Never  before  have  condition*  abroad  made  it  necessary  to  arrange 
all  winter  vacations  in  our  own  land,  the  West  Indies,  Panama  or 
N»uth  America. 

Two  of  America's  biggol  and  most  picturesque  expiations  arc 
ready  to  open  on  the  Pacific  coa*t. 

They  and  their  exhibits  typify  the  nation’*  progress.  Lverx 
tnervhani.  every  manufacturer,  every  professional  man  and  woman, 
should  visit  them. 

In  going  and  returning  to  these  C  alifornia  fair-,  the  visitor  t  an  see 
\ italic  interesting  portions  of  hi*  country,  its  cities,  industries  and 
t  cnic  wonder*.  American  travel  wa*  nevrr  *o  rich  in  opportunity. 

A  xrrv  considerable  portion  of  Digv«t  reader*  are  inveterate 
traveler*  transportation  men  mogni/**  the  Digrst  as  America's  lc ad- 
ing  travel  magazine).  Ami  yet  manx  of  our  readers  haxr  spent  most 
of  their  travel  time  abroad.  To  migge-t  trip*  in  their  home  land,  we 
publish  the  second  scries  of  our  W  inter  Traxt-1  articles  in  this  iv»ue  (tlu 
first  serii-s  apjH-ared  in  our  Ox  toler  ^4th  number). 

If  any  of  our  reader*  dc'irr  further  suggestion*  or  information,  we 
invite  them  to  write  u*  and  we  shall  Is-  glad  to  put  them  in  touch  with 
those  transportation  authorities  who  can  supply  all  necessary  data. 


TRAVEL  BUREAU 


The  management  has  planned  to  make 
eaeh  of  these  journeys  a  full-tk-xlgs-d 
passenger-trip.  One  of  the  steamers  will 
leave  Philadelphia  in  January,  the  other 
in  February,  and  each  will  sail  direct  to 
San  Francisco. 

Other  water-routes  from  New  York  to 
the  Golden  Gate  an-  being  announced. 
The  running  time  for  all  of  these  will  I* 
anywhere  from  tiftx-eu  to  twenty  days.  r% 
full  day  being  allowed  for  the  |»ssagv 
llirough  the  locks  and  levels  of  the  canal. 
Hv  special  train  arrangements  at  the 
Isthmus  it  xx ill  Is-  jjossiblc  for  such  pa  — 
sengers  as  may  so  wish  to  alight  then* 
and  sis-  something  of  the  important  port* 
at  either  terminal. 

Santa  Barlmru  is  the  first  important 
eoast-tow  u  south  of  Monterey,  alt  ho  upon 
tin-  line  of  the  railroad  that  connects  them 
»rv  the  important  health  resort  and  springs 
of  Push  del  Hobli-s.  Like  Monterey. 
Santa  Barbara  ha*  played  a  distinguished 
I»art  in  the  making  of  t'alifomia.  Her 
mission,  standing  on  a  natural  terrace  at  the 
rear  of  the  town  and  commanding  n  swo  p 
of  the  Pacitte,  is  a  lion  xxell  worth  s«-x-ing. 
She  ha*  narrow  stns-ts  and  quaint  house*, 
splendid  hotels  and  cottages  of  a  sort  that 
would  make  even  Newport  or  Bur  Harbor 
envious. 

When  you  arrive  at  Santa  Barbara  from 
(lie  north  you  are  at  last  in  Southern 
Ualifornin.  For  nearly  two  hundred  mile* 
south  along  the  shore  stretches  a  variety  of 
faseinating  resorts.  Many  of  them  group 
around  the  bustling  city  of  lx»s  Angel.-*, 
which,  while  offering  few  tourist  attractions 
m  itself,  is  nevertheless  a  great  focal  point 
for  many  places  appealing  to  the  winter 
traveler.  The  n.  an-st  of  these  is  Pasadena, 
which  is  a  sorl  of  inland  Santa  Bnrlxara 
set  upon  high  hills  at  the  fc»ot  of  snow- 
capped  nnmntams  and  possessing  superb 
hotels  ami  private  homes.  A  little  farther 
distant  ami  in  tin*  opposite  direction  in  a 
group  of  ocean  Is-m-hes — Santa  Monica, 
Long  Beach,  and  Venice  most  distin¬ 
guished  among  them.  Beyond  these 
In-aches  is  a  world-famed  ocean  resort, 
Santa  Catulina  Island.  It  is  easily  and 
quickly  reached  by  a  daily  steamer  from 
the  mainland,  which  connects  with  both 
the  steam  and  eleetru-  trains  from  Los 
Angeles.  The  delights  uf  Santa  Catalina 
an-  not  easily  forgotten.  Perhaps  the  most 
distinctive  of  all  is  the  riding  along  shop* 
in  a  glass-Ujttom.il  bout,  which  gives  an 
exceptional  view  of  the  elaU.rate  life 
under  the  waters  of  the  clear  Pacific. 

It  is  hardly  sixty  miles  inland  from  Los 
Ang.-l.-s  to  those  joyous  winter  resort*. 
Bed  lands  and  Riverside.  The  last  of  these 
is  distinguished  by  what  is  beyond  a  doubt 
the  most  satisfactory  and  wonderful  hotel 
in  America.  Designed  after  the  fashion  of 
the  mission  arphitx-cta,  this  tavern  at  once 
has  a  charm  uud  atmosphere  such  a*  one 
can  not  find  in  the  average  hostelry. 

Indeed,  all  of  Southern  California  ha* 
charm  and  atmosphere.  It  is  Italy  in 
America.  Italy  scnihU*!  and  cleaned  and 
with  the  folk  s|N-aking  a  familiar  tongue, 
the  dii'h  of  Spanish  m  th<-  air  giving  ehann-- 
tcr  t*.  the  whole.  The  charm  and  atmos¬ 
phere  increase  as  you  go  south  until 
finally  you  conic  to  Sun  Diego,  just  above 
tin-  international  boundary — San  Diego 
which,  three  years  ago,  d.-cid.-d  that  die. 
1«m>.  would  have  an  exposition.  Despite 
her  .-ompamtivoly  isolated  location  down 
tn  the  southwest  corner  of  the  United 
States,  despite  that  fact  that  at  that  tun* 
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the  h a*  built  and  oompl^tni  h»*r  Panama- 
(  all forma  Kx|>oaition  ut  a  of  tn- 

mendoua  effort — and  Home  live  million 
dollar*. 

But  San  Dm*ko,  like  San  Frain*i**-o,  off*-r* 
winter  tourist*  far  mure  than  an 
?K>n.  For  one  tiling,  there  is  Coronado 
Bi-aoh.  that  wonderful  sand-spit  rvarhnitf 
out  from  northernmost  Mexi«s>and  making 
the  haven  of  San  Diego,  holding  a  great 
hotel,  u  l>athing-«^tal»li>hnientB  and  hull- 
<ir*Hl*  of  cottage*  large  and  small.  For 
another  there  is  Point  Loiiih,  with  Mr- 
Tiugley**  int4‘n*sting  school  colony  and 
<irc*k  theater.  For  still  another,  there  i* 
l-u  Jolla,  with  strange  eaves  ami  tropical 
garden*.  In  front  of  all  the*e  there  is  the 
soft  and  blue  like  all  southern  i**a*. 
and  Udund  them  the  majesty  of  the 
mountain*.  Here  is  u  pluygnmnd  for  tie* 
winter  traveler! 
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Less  Than  Three  Days  to 

Los  Angeles  V  •  gs  •  Santa  Barbara 

San  Diego  m  ^ ^  I  _  X.  — ^ - - m  ^  Del  Monte 

Pasadena  I  1 1  |  t*Tl  1 Oakland 

Riverside  San  Francisco 

F  inest  modern  all-steel  equipment — entire  train,  including  dining 
car  and  observation  car,  through  without  change  between  Chicago, 
Kansas  City  and  California. 

There  is  no  finer  train  —  no  better  sen  ice  than  the  “Golden 
State  Limited” — no  quicker,  more  comfortable  nor  more  interesting 
route  to  California  than  the  Golden  State  Route — the 


PLANNING  THE  TRANSCONTINENTAL 
TRIP 

In  making  tin-  trip  to  tin*  Piwil'n*  Coast 
you  should  plan  to  as  many  a*  |n»«'ib|f 
of  th«*  wonders  and  attractions  of  your  u«  n 
land,  la  so  doing  it  will  Is*  mv»***ar>  to 
go  by  uni'  route  and  n-tuni  by  anotln-r.  In 
mapping  the  itinerary  you  have  choiec  of 
a  great  diversity  of  n>ut«*».  As  alrea«l> 
l»uiiit«-d  out.  you  may  -wing  around  the 
Grval  An*  whieh  trn\«*r>***  the  m-inii  lain- 
between  New  York  and  Sail  Kraiu-wn, 
interHiN-ting  the  Panama  Canal.  You  may 
journey  part  way  by  water  und  part  way 
by  mil.  or  you  muy  select  one  of  the  many 
aibniil  mutes. 

Most  southerly  of  all  traii*«‘<>iitiiii*utai 
routes  is  that  of  the  Southern  Pa-  I  tie 
System  with  three  gateways  to  California 
and  the  coast,  the  first  \  iu  New  Orh-ans. 
the  second  via  Ogden,  ami  the  third  via 
Portland  and  the  uorthw<-st.  Cuitin-otiori 
tietween  New  York  and  New  Orleans  is 
made  by  the  company's  own  steamers 
leaving  either  port  Wedin  mIiivs  and  Satur- 
days.  or  by  all  rail  \ia  SoutluTit  ({ail way 
ami  connections.  The  "Sunset  Limited  is 
the  Southern  Pacific’*  famous  tram  U- 
I  ween  New  Orleans.  Lns  Angeles,  and  San 
Francisco.  Ineonjunetion  with  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  and  the  LTuon  Paeilie 
it  earries  over  its  rails  the  "Overland 
Limited”  ami  "Sun  Francisco  Limited" 
between  Chicago  and  San  Franr-iwo.  via 
Ogden,  und  in  conjunction  with  the  I'nion 
Pacific  and  St.  Paul  systems,  the  "Piu*ill«* 
Limited"  via  Omaha  and  Ogden.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Rock  Islnnd-Kl  Paso 
Southwestern  lines  the  Sou  them  Pacific 
also  operates  tin*  "Golden  State  Limiteii 
via  Kansas  City,  Kl  Paso,  and  Tucson  to 
l>OH  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  Tourists 
from  San  Francisco  northward  may  journey 
through  a  land  of  scenic  charm  by  the 
Southern  Pacific’s  Shasta  routs*  to  Port¬ 
land.  Tacoma,  und  Seattle. 

From  Chicago,  from  St.  Louis,  and  from 
Memphis  stretch  westward  the  well- 
equipped  Hock  Island  Lines,  affording 
excellent  service  to  the  coast,  the  Colorado 
mountain  region,  and  the  northwest.  Three 
routes  to  California  are  afforded  by  the 
Rock  Island  System  via  Denver  or  Colorado 
Springs  and  Denver  and  Kio  Grande  und 
Southern  Pacific  or  Denver  and  Kio  Grande- 
Western  Pacific,  the  latter  traversing  the 
Feather  River  Cafion.  nl*)  the  low-alti¬ 
tude  route  via  El  Paso  and  Southwestern 
and  Southern  Pacific,  over  w  hieh  steam  the 
Rock  Island's  crack  California  trains. 
"The  Golden  State  Limited"  and  the 
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via  Rock  Island  — El  Paso  Southwestern  —  Southern  Pacific 

Every  luxury  of  modern  travel — observation  club  car — barber,  valet 
service,  telegraphic  news,  magazines,  correspondence  facilities,  etc. 

The  “Californian” — a  second  transcontinental  train  via  the 
Golden  State  Route — modern  equipment — excellent  service. 

Enjoy  your  European  holiday  in  California  this  season.  Visit  both 
San  Diego  and  San  Francisco  Expositions  by  way  of  I,os  Angeles. 
Both  will  positively  open  on  time — San  Diego,  January  1,  San  Francisco, 

February  20,  191 S. 

Eirly  reservations  Important.  Telephone,  write  or 
fall  on  nearest  representative  for  full  information,  interest- 
ing  literature,  tickets,  etc,  or  address 

L.  M  ALLEN  A.  N.  BROWN  C.S.  FEE 

ft  jfc  .jsr,  H  Puss.  Traffic  Mgr.  General  Traffic  M«r.  Pass  Traffic  Mgr. 

*  ■  Rock  Island  Linen  El  Paao  Southwestern  Southern  Pacific 

jy  J  Chicago.  IU.  El  Paao.  Tex.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

/  Both  Ex  petitions  included  in  on e ticket  at  no  extra  coot 

A 't./  Son  Diego  —  19  IS  —  San  Francisco 


U/AllTCn  inCAC  Write  for  List  of  Inventions 
TTARIlU  IUlAO  Wanted.  $1,000,000  in 

— prizes  o tiered  lor  inventions. 
Our  lour  books  sent  free.  Patents  secured  or  lee  returned. 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  A  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Waskia|too,  D.C. 


“Soccewful  Teaching”  XJhXXX 

ln»t  in  the  light  of  the  helpful  experiences  of  as  many 
teachers— men  In  14  “Prize  Essay t."  ft  postpaid 
from  FUNK.  St  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York, 


IE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM  thT  Piseue 

Twenty-five  yeses’  experience  in  giving  the  Nauheim  BsUu  with  *  Natural  lodo-Bromo  Brine _ 


A  Mineral  Springs  Health  Resort  and  Hotel.  Open  All  the  Year. 
COMPLETE  HYDROTHERAPEUT1C  uf  ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT.  For  the ^toentof  hemdU; 
.-,Lse.  rheumatism,  rout  dtabeta*.  obenftr.  neoralcm.  digestive  disorders.  Memlfc  ncunurtbenM.  dlseaaca 
of  the  nervous  system,  liver  and  hid UIH»nau*yl. In  tbiaconnlry  «r  Kuropn. 
For  (Uerrjptirr.  booklet 9  address  ■  WM.  E.  LEFFINGWELL.  PrtuimS,  Watlrina,.  N.Y^en 
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/iassati ;  Baljamas 

Out  of  the  Beaten 
Track  ! 

^  N'ol  n  Irnnsii-iit  l<mr»-.l  n-x«irl  hut 
ft  ilrlltf  lit  till  hi  I  tried  l  (oliKU  , 

I  In*  winter  mulavoiM  of  Anifri- 
inn  himI  (  itnmhnn  Sa'icty. 

iJtirmjr  January.  February  and 
Marrll.  there  is  perfect  surf 
bathing,  the  best  of  big  game 
fishing ,  sailing ,  golf,  tennis ,  polo . 
pony  racing,  and,  of  course , 
dancing ,  Uith  under  the  palms 
mimI  in  tin*  Iwdlnmiih.  at  (lovcrn- 
inrlit  llnihi  and  the  (  nlninal 
Hot  rl. 

Average  Winter  Temperature  72  deg. 

CJ  Tlir  voynjct*  In  Nnmoiii  take*  hut 
there  tiny*  from  NVh  York  or 
tift«*rn  liourn  from  -Miami,  Honda. 

Steamer  Service  under  American  Flag 

Writ*?  (inhuman  (»ovrritnirnt  A  icnt. 
Suite  *9.  Hitt  Fifth  A vriiiic. 

New  York  City,  for  booklet. 


“Californian."  Tourists  desiring  to  stop 
o\<t  at  tin*  Colorado  mountain  n-gioii  are 
given  excellent  wilt*  by  I  ho  Kook  Island's 
“Kooky  Mountain  Limited”  lietwecn 
Chicago  and  Denver  or  Colorado  Springs. 

The  Santa  Fe,  with  its  own  din*ot  line 
hetween  Chicago,  Kansas  City.  San  Diego, 
and  San  Francisco.  is  famous  for  giving 
tourists  an  opportunity  to  view  the  (irand 
Canon  of  Arizona.  Four  through  trains 
an*  available  by  this  mad.  inehiding  among 
others  the  “California  Limited"  and  the 
“Santa  F6  dr  Luxe"  (from  Chicago  every 
Tuesday). 

The  I’nion  IVilir  offers  the  shortest 
route  from  Chieago  to  San  Francisco, 
enjoying  also  the  facilities  of  direct  con¬ 
necting  lines  from  t)gden  southwest  to 
l/n>  Angeles  and  northwest  ward  to  Port¬ 
land.  Tarotna,  and  S**attle.  Five  through 
trains,  the  “Overland  Limited,"  “San 
Fnineisisi  Limited,"  “California  Mail," 
and  "lex  Angeles  Limited"  (via  Chicago 
A  Northwestern),  “Pacific  Limited"  (via 
Chieago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul;,  also  the 
“California  Mail"  an*  carried  over  the 
Union  Pacific  main  line,  while  exeellent 
through-train  s«*rviee  is  given  by  the 
I'liion  Pacific  lietwecn  Chieago,  Portland, 
and  Seattle  in  eonjunetion  with  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  and  Oregon-Wash ington  Kail- 
nwd  and  Navigation  Company.  Through 
si -rviee  is  also  handhsl  by  the  Cnion 
Pacific  between  Chicago.  Omaha,  and  Los 
Angeles,  via  Chicago  A  Northwestern, 
and  Sun  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  A  Salt  Dike 
Kailroad. 

The  Northern  Pacific’s  main  stem  be¬ 
tween  St.  Paul  and  Portland  has  as  its 
eastern  fi*cders  the  Burlingtoii.  St.  Paul. 
( ireat  Northern,  and  Knck  Island,  and  as  its 
w«*stem  connect ions  1s  t  wis  h  Portland  and 
San  Francisco  the  Southern  Pacific.  The 
leading  through  trains  from  Chieago. to  the 
coast  over  this  route  an*  the  “North  (’oast 
Limit'd”  (\ia  Chicago  A  Northwestern), 
tlie  “Northern  Pacific  Express"  (via  the 
Burlington),  and  the  “Puget  Siuud 
Liniitisl,"  from  St.  Louis  via  Kansas 
City  and  Billings,  and  thence  by  Northern 
Pacific. 

Another  of  the  attractive  northern  trans¬ 
continental  mutes  between  Lake  Michigan 
and  the  Pacific  Coast  is  that  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  Si.  Paul,  whose  through  line 
connects  Chicago,  Seattle,  and  Twnma. 
The  premier  trains  of  this  system  an* 
"The  Olympian”  and  "The  Columbian." 
As  already  stated,  over  the  rails  of  this 


same  system  between  Chieago  and  Omaha 
an*  opcratisl,  in  conjunction  with  tin* 
Union  Pacific,  Salt  Lake  Route,  and 
Southern  Pacific,  the  “Pacific  Limited," 
and  “California Mail"  to  Los  Angelea  and 
San  Francisco.  The  St.  Paul's  route  in¬ 
tersects  Spokane. 

Still  another  transcontinental  trip  from 
Chicago  to  the  coast  may  be  taken  over 
the  Great  Northern,  the  eastern  termini  of 
which  an*  at  Duluth  and  St.  Paul,  the 
western  at  Vancouver  and  Portland.  The 
"Oriental  Limited"  and  “Great  Northern 
Express,"  ami  other  through  trains  leave 
from  Chicago  over  the  Burlington  line. 

From  Chicago  the  Burlington  System 
affords  the  California  tourist  the  choice  id 
several  route*.  Over  its  rails  to  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis  travel,  as  above  stated,  the 
“Oriental  Limited”  and,  via  Billings,  the 
“Great  Northern  Express,”  continuing 
westward  by  the  Gn-at  Northern.  An¬ 
other  route  is  by  the  “Northern  Pacific 
Express,"  via  St.  Paul  and  Minn<-n|>oh* 
and  Northern  Pacific  Kail  way.  By  still  ai>- 
*  other  you  may  go  via  Billings  and  Northern 
'  I  acific  Railway.  Through -ear  service  i« 
given  over  the  Burlington  to  San  Frnn- 
ciseo,  via  Denver,  Kio  Grande- Western 
Paeifle.  Southern  Pacific,  and  via  Deliver. 
Rio  Grande,  and  Salt  Lake  Route  to  b» 
Angeles. 

Over  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  d»- 
part  several  notahle  through  trains  bound 
for  California.  Among  the  most  important 
of  these  an*  tin*  “Overland  Limited," 
"San  Francisco  Limited,”  and  "California 
Mail,"  via  Union  Pacific  and  Southern 
Pacitle  to  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeh 
the  "Oregon  Washington  Limited"  t«» 
Portland,  via  Union  Pacific,  Oregon  Short 
Line,  und  Oregon  A  Washington  K.K.  uml 
Navigation  System,  the  “Los  Angeles 
Limited,"  running  via  Union  Pacific,  and 
San  Pedro,  Los  Angeh**  A  Salt  Dike  Lille, 
etc. 

Traversing  what  has  lw*en  dcKerihed  a* 
the  grandest  mountain  scenery  of  North 
America,  the  Canadian  Pacific’s  vast 
system  stretches  a  steel  hand  from  coast 
to  eonst.  To  the  north  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  is  the  newrat  of  all  the  trans¬ 
continental*,  tin*  now  pnu-tically  completed 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  while  in  the  Kami* 
direction  runs  the  Canadian  Northern. 
Each  of  these  three  systems  has  numerous 
connections  with  mil  line*  reaching  south 
of  the  border. 

Complete  round-trip  ticket*  may  Iw*  pur- 
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Colorado  Springs 


and  the 

Pikes  Peak  Region 

Wlinr  bright.  «pofkUnff  ciay%.  full  at 
M4i»*hlnr.  hfckuo  y«*i  t«»  ft- 

health,  in  thl*  mlMIgh  region. 

I  hr  sir  U  a>iinxlf  with  all  the  vital 
fnrtc*  at  astute  at  her  br«t. 

A  v|4rndbl  f»ltur  to  vUt  thr  yt»«r 
‘round  a  trftfr  |»Ute  V>  Ilvr  cannot  \m 
I  ••nnd  .... 

NUirty  thrrr  |wr  nut  Bain*hlnr  In 
Ntormtarf,  11414. 

What  pt&aw  ol  climate,  health  eg  Ur- 
ing  inlHrdn  frmt  Write  today  for  rue- 
•  Om- iid.fmaU.tt,  it.  1IIF.  CHAMBER 
MF  COMMERCE.  «ni  Burn*  Build¬ 
ing,  OW**ito  Spet ng%,  Colorado. 

STOP  OVER  ON  YOUR 
M’OSITION  TRIP  IN  IO is 
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•  h&sed  in  any  of  the  hie  eitiea  east  of 
Chicago,  giving  tin*  passenger  the  privilege 
«»f  going  by  otic  route  ami  returning  by 
another,  with  stop-over*  at  all  point*  of 
UlU*iv*t,  I’nuHually  low  rmiml-trip  all-«*x- 
j*mim-  tour*  to  both  Ex|M>*itioti*  will  U  on 
sale  after  January  I  by  h  ailing  railway*. 

THE  WINTER  PLAYGROUNDS  OF 
FLORIDA 

Florida  i*  another  such  playground. 
DoINhI  betw«*>n  Florida  and  South*  rn 
t'ahforuin  are  tunny  other  playground*, 
most  of  them  closely  following  the  smithi  rn 
Umndarics  of  the  I'niNd  State*.  Among 
these  an*  Fas*  Christian  and  Biloxi,  on  the 
roost  of  the  Mississippi.  New  Orleans,  with 
all-winter  fas-  ination.H  for  tourist*  a*  well 
a*  it*  great  season  of  o\ erw  helming  joyous- 
I'.esi  at  Mardi  (Inis,  i*  near  by.  A  little 
farther  to  the  west  i*  Clulvesfon,  uhleh, 
in  a4ldition  to  Ining  a  very  great  com¬ 
mercial  port.  oru*  of  the  finest 

hotel*  and  beuehe*  in  the  Snitli.  A  short 
way  farther  west  again  is  San  Antonio 
inland,  and  almost  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea.  with  a  warm,  dry.  invigorating 
••Innate  as  well  as  historic  n>*oeiatM>n*  that 
t&ave  led  it  to  Ih»  called  the  "Cairo  of 
America/' 

To  the  north  and  east  Florida  long  since 
proved  itself  an  ideal  playground.  To  slip 
out  of  New  York  or  Boston  in  a  winter 
snow-storm  and  to  find  yourself  two  day* 
later  among  rotten  and  tall,  trembling 
palm*,  with  overcoat  forgotten  and  iungee* 
a  luxury,  is  a  transformation  scene  that 
more  like  a  theater  thati  reality. 
Yet  that  i*  what  Honda  can  do  for  you. 
Thorn  may  be  snow  ami  ice  in  Broadway 
or  in  Tremoiit  .Street;  down  at  Miami  or 
Palm  Beach  you  will  !*•  -eehini*  the  shade 
at  midday  and  the  cooling  comfort  of  a 
long  drink  w  ith  ice  in  it.  But  lung, 
dm  mg,  motoring,  golf,  and  real  fishing  in 
I H>th  salt  and  fresh  water  are  some  of  the 
recreation*  in  this  land  of  midwinter 
warmth  and  flowers. 

Jacksonville,  like  Galveston,  is  a  brisk 
i-otnmereial  t*jrt,  which  nevertheless  main¬ 
tains  itself  a*  a  tourist  resort  into  the 
l»argmn.  From  JaekM»nviUe  all  the  wav 
•smi tli  to  Key  West  i low  tvurhed  by  a* 
wonderful  an  oversea  railroad  as  the 
genius  of  men  lias  ever  essayed  t •»  eoii- 
struot — the  Atlantic  shore  is  dotted  with 
winter  resorts.  The  names  of  many  ronie 
quickly  to  mind  St.  Augustine,  Daytona, 
Ormond,  Palm  Beach,  Miami;  there  an¬ 
other*  when*  one  also  may  choose  between 
la^y  comfort  and  brilliancy.  Of  t  he*** 
Kaat  Coast  resorts  St.  Augustine  is  the  one 
historic  charm.  It  is  the  only 
walled  city  within  the  limit'd  States;  and 
its  ancient  fortress  has  stood  sentinel  for 
more  than  three  hundred  years. 

It.  must  not  be  imagined  that  all  of 
Honda’s  attractions  lie  along  her  coast 
lines.  The  interior  country  is  dotted  with 
lakes  and  towns  provided  with  comfortable 
hotels.  Ocala,  Sanford,  Orlando,  Winter 
Park,  and  Lakeland  an*  growing  in  favor 
with  tourist*  each  year. 

The  Gulf  coast  of  Florida  ha*  more 
shore  resort* — Tampa  and  Pensacola  an* 
the  name*  that  come  most  quickly'  to 
mind— while  the  highways  from  the 

north  that  lead  to  Florida  arc  line*  with 
stopping-points  that  can  not  fail  to  appeal 
to  the  winter  traveler.  Charleston  and 
Savannah  are  lovable  old  town*  upon  the 
sea;  Camden  and  Hnehurst.  Aiken  and 

HOTEL  XVOOJ>*TOCK,  NEW  YORK, 
t'oufurt  W  UUutti  Extras  aaanca. 


Nassau  the  Bahamas 

A  PARADISE  of  beautiful  flowers  and  vegetation,  where 
the  average  winter  temperature  is  only  72  ;  charming 
social  life,  boating,  golf,  tennis,  polo,  motoring  and  ideal  surf 
bathing. 


HAVANA- CUBA 


Interesting  and  restful  because  of  the  fascinating  charms  of 
tropical  life  and  climate.  Excellent  hotels. 

Direct  service  from  New  York  each  Thursday  and  Saturday- 

#  9 

Luxurious  twin-screw  steamers,  10.000  tons  displacement; 
broad  decks,  spacious  social  halls;  excellent  cuisine. 

Special  two  weeks’  cruise,  enabling  you  to  visit  both  these 
delightful  places. 

\V  nte  for  rates,  reservations  and  illustrated  descriptive  maiter. 

WARD  LINE  P’°NEW  YORKVer 

0Di*tnci  /Wntf"  Qfica* 

Botlon  192  Washington  St  _ 

PhiUdtlphii-701  ChrstnulSt  _ 

V.  sahinslon  1306  F  St..  N.  W 
New  York  2911  t.rosdwa* 


Htvini.  Cuba 


— Along  The  Beautiful  Adriatic 

Just  Before  the  War  Began 

ONE  of  the  most  refreshing  volumes  written  in  years  a  live,  snappy,  rollicking 
talc  of  experiences  aboard  and  ashore  in  ihc  mAst  delightful  piece  of  Southern 
Europe  —along  the  Adriatic. 

Its  pages  breathe  the  very  spint  of  everything  that  goes  to  make  Dalmatia  delight¬ 
ful.  Story,  anecdote,  ancient  leg-  _  _  _ . 

endary,  beautiful  abes,  old  churches.  f  Y  L’  t  J  J  t  '  f  *  L' t  J  f 
countless  architectural  and  other  M  J  ■  jm  ju  vjf  J  A  A  w  AmJ 
ancient  treasures,  etc.,  etc.,  criss¬ 
cross  through  its  pages  in  entertain¬ 
ing  variety. 

You'D  Never  Forget  It  Ok,  You  Read  It 


DALMATIA 


By  ALICE  LEE  MOQUE 

The  book  is  timely  for  its  descriptions  of  place*  already 
in  the  wake  of  war ;  among  these  is  Cattaio,  the  recently 
bombarded  fortification  on  the  Adriatic.  Unusually  at- 
tractive  is  the  great  scenic  and  historic  interest  attaching 
to  Pola,  Sebenico,  Cravooa,  Spalato,  Ragusa,  etc. 

Clock  bound.  362  os***  Prnfuarly  illurfrmfcd  h  color  and 
hdf-Urfir.  $2.00  act;  by  nail,  $2.16. 

Funk  A  WagmafU  Company  -  354-360  Fourth  Ape.,  tone  York 
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Coward 

Shoe 


*h*  «  %  mi  on" 


If  your  anklrs  “turn  in,”  this 
shoe  \mII  keep  them  upright;  if 
your  arches  arc  weak,  this  shoe 
will  strengthen  them;  if  your 
arches  have  fatUn%  a  pair  of  these 
Coward  Arch  Support  Shoes  will 
lilt  them  up. 

Coward  Arch  Support  Shoe  and 
Coward  ELxtcnaion  Heel  made  by 
Jame*  S.  Coward  lor  over  34  year*. 

FOR  CHILDREN?  WOMEN  AND  MEN 

> r i id  fur  Catalogue  Mail  Order^ Killed 

-Sold  Nowhere  KUe 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

244-274  Crwa^Kfc  St.  *~r  W.rr..  Si..  Y..k 


Complete  Water  onlv 

Tower  Outfit  ‘49 
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High  grade  5 00  gal.  Cyprrji  7 onlf 
and  20  fl  Slttl  7 outr  lilft  cut 

r«ah  fwa-anieeet  S  mu  C'oApirt#  \l  *let 

V&'ofht  Njunmem  (>mav  cs  •  gu* 

•  ad  New  U  •  f  No  *.K  Free 

TNI  BALTIMORC  CO.  KitieMI  Ml 


Youn  as  much  as  your  neighbors. 
You  can  HELP  so  easily  and  so 
much — with  Red  Cross  Christmas 
Scats.  For  every  Red  Cross  Seal  you 
usa  lightens  the  load  of  someone 
afflicted  wi  t  h  cun  sura  p  bon  -  lets  lo  a  raj 
of  hope  sod  welcome  relief  io  the  long 
fight  with  the  dread  "white  plague.  " 


Put  Red  Croat  Chrietmee  Seelt 


SI  MarapatlM  An  ad# 

I  MaSi-  A raa#  NEW*  VO** 


Augusta  stand  among  tin*  pine*  on  higher 
land;  Asheville  clings  lo  the  mountain- 
sides  of  North  Carolina  and  proclaim*  her- 
*clf  “tht*  land  of  flu*  sky.”  These  point* 
an*  visits!  by  many  thousands  of  winter 
traveler*.  They  have  already  been  de- 
*eril>e<|  in  an  earlier  issue  of  Tub  Litkkaky 
f  >h.k*t. 

Thr*c  great  arte  ries  of  travel  lead  from 
the  North  to  the  Honda  resort*,  either 
directly  or  through  connecting  lines — the 
Southern  Railway,  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  and  the  SwilMiani  Air  Line.  Travel- 
era  from  Chicago,  lndmnn|H>lis,  Cincinnati, 
and  Chattanooga  may  journey  to  Florida 
by  a  solid  steel  train  operated  over  the 
Rig  Four.  Quo'ii  and  Oiwnl,  and 
Southern  Railway  systems.  Inland  and 
West  Coast  point*  are  rcaclnsl  dinetly  by 
Seaboard  Air  Line  and  Atlantic  Cowl 
Line.  Hast  Coast  resort*  are  served  by 
the  Florida  Fast  Coast  system,  extending 
from  Jacksonville  to  Key  West. 

jot  RNKYS  TO  Till:  WTILLES  ANI) 
SOI  Til  AMERICA 

Already  we  have  *|ioken  of  tlie  steamers 
i hat  sail  this  winter  for  the  first  time  direet 
from  New  York  to  Sam  Francisco.  Their 
route  from  the  North  Atlantic  to  ( ’olon,  the 
Atlantie  entnuiee  to  the  eatiul,  runs  down 
against  the  Oulf  Stream  and  threads  its 
way  through  the  tropical  West  Indies.  In 
fact,  some  of  these  vessel*  will  stop  at  the 
larger  of  the  island  ports.  Rut  tin*  average 
uniter  traveler  who  is  anxious  to  see  these 
points  will  take  one  of  the  vessels,  whieh, 
starting  from  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia.  or  even  more  southerly  ports, 
loops  past  Cuba,  stopping  either  at  Havana 
or  Santiago.  or  InUh.  certainly  reaching  the 
strange,  old-fashioned  |H>rt  of  Kingston  in 
Rritish  Jamaica,  and  {Missibly  stopping  at 
Kan  Juuii,  Porto  Rico,  before  reaching 
Colon  ami  the  great  engineering  achieve*- 
ment  which  the  Cnited  Slates  ha*  given 
to  the  world.  Some  *hi|>s,  notably  the 
great  white  tleet  of  the  United  Fruit 
Company,  make  landings  at  several  jN>rts 
on  the  northerly  edge  of  South  America. 
Indeed. a  variety  of  attractive  trips  to  the 
tropics  is  aiTnrded  by  this  great  steamship 
system,  including  service  from  New  York, 
Boston,  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  Mobile,  and  Galveston  to  Culm, 
Jamaica,  Panama.  Colombia,  Costa  Ron. 
Cluatemala.  Honduras.  Nicaragua,  and 
Pacific  coast  connections.  Attractive 
eruiNcs  occupying  from  eight  to  twenty- 
four  days  an*  available  with  ample  stops 
at  interesting  |w»rts.  Colombia  and  Vent*- 
/.uela  an*  fascinating  lamls,  little  known 
or  little  understood  by  many  resident* 
of  the  United  State*. 

South  America  sjm*1Is  fascination  for  the 
winter  traveler  from  the  more  northerly  t»f 
the  sister  continents.  t)nc  ultimate  effect 
*»f  the  great  war  will  undoubtedly  Ire  the 
multiplieatioii  of  accomm*  slat  ions  Tnuii 
New  York  und  Boston  to  such  great  harUir 
cities  a*  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bueno*  Ain**. 
Rut  there  an-  ships  of  the  l^am|Mivi  & 
Holt  amJ  flic  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company  which  aln*ady  reach  from  the 
('(lilt'd  State*  direct  to  these  cities  and 
alloni  a  «*om  for  table  |Mtssage  fmvit  the  one 
side  of  the  equator  to  tin*  other.  In 
lime*  of  peace  the  ubiquitous  and  pro¬ 
gressive  (iernian  lines  add  to  this  service, 
a*  well  a*  helping  reach  the  many,  many 
|Nirt"  of  the  West  Indie*, 

To  attempt  to  descrilie  such  cities  a* 
Rio  de  Janeiro  or  Rueiios  A  in**  in  a  single 
paragraph  of  this  brief  guide  lo  the  winter 


1915  Exposition  Visitors  l 
Plan  Your  Trip  via 

*  Seattle 

«i  Tit  iz«trop*Ui  tl  tU* 

•  #4  HorthwMt  STS.OOO  > 


and  ike 
On  ml1 


to  Bermuda 

Golf,  Tennis,  Boating,  Bathing  and  Cycling. 

S.S.  “BERMUDIAN."  Twin  screw.  10,5 1  M 
tons  displacement.  Submarine  signal*;  «»r  — 
chestra;  wireless.  Record  trip  39  hours  ao 
minutes.  Sails  from  N.  Y.  December  afitH. 
January  Gth  and  every  Wednesday  thereafter. 

WEST  INDIES 

New  8.  8.  “GUI ANA”  Kail*  Drmnber  ji§t.  Febru¬ 
ary  Sth  and  ofhrr  Mramrr*  toft nightly  lor  SU  TKnuu-, 
St.  (.rots.  N.  Kilts.  Antigua.  (iuodaloupe.  IXunihic^. 
Maitiniqur.  St.  I.ucu,  Barbodor*.  *n<1  Drmrrara. 

Fur  full  information  apply  lo  A.  E.  OUTER. 
BRIDGE  a  CO..  Agents  Quebec  S.  S.  Co.,  Ltd.. 
39  Broadway,  New  York.  THOS.  COOK  A  SON. 
M5  Broadway,  New  York;  CANADA  8.  8.  LINES. 
LTD.,  Montreal,  or  any  Ticket  Agent. 

The  Standard  Dictionary  shows  all  the 
various  shade*  of  words  and  of  meaning, 
contains  “all  the  iving  words  in  the  F.ngioh 
language. M 


Gardens  of  Glass 


How  often  have  >uu  longed  to  have  a  greenhouse  tilled 
with  hrautilul  and  home  grown  vegetable 

We  believe  we  have  now  removed  the  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  your  owning  one  the  price.  Because  of  «.ur 
n  -reaved  luanufa-  luring  facilities  and  the  large  v 
nine  of  our  business,  we  are  prepared  to  fill  "Titers  It 
all  sixes  of  gieenhouves,  complete,  at 


Extremely  Low  Prices 

I  !»#  Portable  <  .rernJinu***  111  u«i  laird  «hpvf|.  u»  i  lift.  He- 
•  4Mirr.rui  r«pra*lvera<  NVaiiutt  or  nu^mv  work,  anil  »»*o 

Wllh  >oui  ilwrtJiftiC  sullial  aame  beaunc  MV«teiB  nidi 

re*  u»ed.  Hou«e  rumplrtr  with  benches  etr  ..and*  4« 

in#  frw  bo\ir»,  Maderotirely  A  « > 

4.c*  *«.  M !i«i  b  will  1.4*1  a  liletim*'.  t.uaranterd  to  #|  cr\  nn 
r  l mo.  Price  complete,  (.o.b.  tan«wy  #tOU.UV 

I  l*e  Beginner*  a  Carden  aliiiwn  Ivlow  I  sour  Special  Kra* es 
2  If  «**  l(  4  In. long  #nd  >u«t  wtileeiwnigh  to  iwit  In  i 

(It  *ptiir  baa  atilargr  light*  of  eat ra  heavy  gi*. 

•n.  r  ...  n|.|ri«*.  delivered  any  (dure  in  The  V,  S.  #|A  CA 
AH«1  1 1  lor  double  glaring  ^lU.DU 

«*ii  lllu*lrale«|  calaJng  will  interest  you.  SnuJ  lot  it  tiidar. 


WILLIAM  M.  LUTTON  CO. 

HmtUet  i  of  Modem  Green 

221-3  Kearney  Are.  Jeraey  City.  N.  J. 
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irav«4«T  in  quite  out  of  the  question.  It  in 
enough  to  hint  at  th#»  marvelou*  Kaulhn*  of 
the  f&r-famtHi  harbor  of  Uio  or  of  the  mm- 
mctvial  prvH-minen<,i‘  of  the  miqropnli*  of 
the  Argentine  Kopubli**  to  draw  faint 
picture*  of  the  great  cities  as  fair  to  look 
upon  ami  as  comfortable  to  dwell  within  as 
Tans  or  V  ienm.  to  whisper  the  litth-known 
ind  less  iinderst4Nxi  hinterland  Ulnml  each 
kh  it  is  to  attempt  to  paint  in  detail  lands 
which,  to  most  Amerieans,  are  unfor¬ 
tunately  hardly  more  than  mere  names. 

In  reaching  the  West  Indies  it  is,  of 
course,  not  nertsiary  to  sail  from  N«*w 
York  out  into  the  North  Atlantic  ami 
around  llatteras.  Then?  are  e\«*ellent 
»:earner  Horvios*  from  New  Orleans  and 
Mobile,  from  Miami  and  from  Key  West. 
The  charming  old  town  of  Nassau,  in  the 
Bahama*,  in  only  a  short  sail  from  Miami, 
while  from  Key  West  a  stout  ferry -steamer 
rvachcH  Havana  in  something  less  than 
eight  hours.  In  Havana  you  dip  into  flu* 
atmosphere  of  a  southern  KurojNari  city. 
History"  &nd  romance  give  this  ancient  city 
a  peculiar  charm  to  the  visitor  from  the 
North.  During  February  ami  March 
boulevards  and  parks  of  the  Culian 


capital  are  gay  with  the  celebration  of  the 
annual  carnival.  Most  interesting  rail¬ 
way  trips  radiate  from  Havana.  Access  to 
the  interior  of  Cuba  is  affonlinl  by  the 
line*  of  the  United  Railways  of  Ha¬ 
vana  and  allied  lines,  these  lines,  supple- 
niented  by  the  Cuba  Railroad  from  Santa 
t  Mara,  forming  a  rail  line  all  the  way 
through  tin1  center  of  the  island  to  Santiago. 
Bermuda,  of  course,  is  la^st  reached  from 
New  York.  There  are  several  steamer 
lines,  including  the  Quebec  Steamship  (’o.. 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Fai-ket,  and  Bermuda- 
Amcrican  Steamship  Oo.f  that  make  the 
trip,  and  as  a  short  winter  ocean  journey 
tln  re  is  hardly  one  to  compare  with  it  in 
popular  favor.  In  no  other  way  can  one 
turn  from  Broadway  quite  ns  quickly  to  a 
fun-urn  land,  foreign  cumney,  foreign 
flavor*  of  e\ cry  sort  as  by  taking  steamer 
from  a  North  River  pier  to  Hamilton,  the 
chief  of  the  island  |n>rtsL  The  varied  at¬ 
tractions  of  Bermuda  were  dcwribnl  in 
detail  in  a  preceding  issue  of  Tm;  Literary 
Du.kmt. 

Kaeh  year  the  Balia  mas,  nearest  of  all 
the  tropic  inland*  to  our  shore*,  attract 
increasing  number*  of  winter  tourists,  and 


Costs  but  a  few  cents  a  day 

Baggage  Insurance 

What  It  Means  to  You 

If  you  - 

—travel  for  busmens  or  pleasure. 

—are  going  on  n  vacation. 

- — keep  any  personal  effect!  outside  of  your 
residence— at  the  office,  golf  or  country 
club. 

— are  sending  your  son  or  daughter  to 
boarding  school  or  college. 

Our  Baggage  Policy  indemnifies  you  against 
loss  due  to  fire,  theft,  transportation,  etc.. 
while  your  baggage  is  in  the  custody  of  any 
railroad,  express  company,  steamship,  hotel  or 
clubhouse. 

The  hazards  and  contingencies  of  travel  arc 
many  and  you  need  this  protection. 

It,  May  Save  You  Hundreds  of  Dollars 

Why  not  at  least  Investigate  it!  A  request 
will  bung  full  particulars,  wtltc  today, 

rnrr  Attract  Its  bon-vovaga  booSUt 
i  I\LL  "Thins*  to  r*aj*«>b#r  wkiln  traveling.  “ 


Insurance  Co.  of  North  America 

17  VA 

228  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia 

H '  rde  n  of  irmi  fane*  covering-  Fin,  rrni,  tornado,  autome- 
L\iet  maivf  boa*,  manne,  found,  panel  pod.  ItateholJ  ,tic. 


Classified  Coin  inns  Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  THAT  PROT  Ft  TAM  >P 
Ad*.  ce  a  lOOhtirve  nrietr  .  •* 

fieit  rcviiu*.  PrtMiiptnts*  nit  im.  3iua 
sketi  h  Of  model  l-*r  ire*  i< 


AGENTS  WANTED 

NreWniiiTig  MuJiire  W.-mW- 
lu  i  >ntcn<  »•  «n  i  rTiwt air*  «.«»n  wtr.  Iumv 

1  VirrlY  >tn  arn«  H*"l  ug  Nvids  ibi«>ugh  rsr ry 

M»#e  uf  ci'tles  N.*  Kul'Liuc-  SeiH 


m 


K'll  II  •  *»  I'M  ll««  r-  •  •  ^  |  T  il|  If*.  *  ..  !>■  .1.  i,. 

W  4  1 'ON  E- Cotsuav.  \V  a*hmgt  n,  l>.  L.  f  g  •>  o  o  I  i*-e  Sample  trf>trr  W  alhlttg 
-  —  ■  ■  ■  -  —  - — -  M  .  *\  *.»  '  w 


A 


COINS — STAMPS 

STAMP  ALRt’M  with  ISH  Onuitw  stamps. 

U$cl  Khvwlrai*.  (  onto •  t»*rf  ».<  hifU'  lr  m  •-  . 

Iaaoaani-4  (land  snap*),  jam***  n  at*ff.ilU-. 
rtc.  1**  1. 1st  h  ter.  We  Buy  s« 


ric,  ■  '*v  i  •  .  ”  *  •  ■ 

HIJSSM  \N  STAMP  CO.,  M-  L**uo  M  •.  »  ‘ 

Standard  I>ktia**nr  superiority  «v>VJr 


REAL  ESTATE- FARMS 

Ck.iMr^mi  t.ITTU  FAR  MS  la  SI 

ii-  *  1 1  V*  r*  •*!  Virgiiiu.&JlUi  K  .urc  (-  ai 


I  l»  i  i.  VrgeU- 

itnlrv 


r.vcatigatra 


plain  to  the  gun  or  smuu  *  »  f  •  1  1  t*;!  .  >.%V  *>  1<  >  .  a»i 


I;,  g  K 


Books  by  Grenville  Kleiser  that  Build 

PRESTIGE  >nd  POWER 

t  Humorous  Hits  and  How  to  Hold  an  Audianoa 

Sketches,  Stories,  Poems  and  Monologues—  the 
favorite  numbers  of  favorite  authors  and  enter¬ 
tainer*.  Practical  advice  on  delivery.  For  Teacher*, 
Learner*  and  After-Dinner  and  other  occasion*,  $1.00. 
By  mail,  $1*1 1* 

How  to  Spoak  In  Publle  <1 

Suggestive  and  Practical  Self-Instructor;  an  Klocutionary  AJT 
Manual  comprising  exercises  for  development  of  Breathing, 

Voice*  Pronunciation,  F-iprcssion,  Gesture,  with  selections  n 
from  ancient  and  modern  masterpieces  and  a  Course  of  I  ^ 
Study  booklet.  Set,  $1.25;  by  mail,  post-paid,  $1.40.  * 

tHow  to  Dtvolop  Powtr  and  Parsonality 

Power  of  Imagination,  of  Memory,  of  F.ngluh  Style,  of 
Vocabulary,  of  Speech,  of  Silence,  of  Ge»ture,  of  Illustration, 
of  the  F.yc, of  Conversation  -the  Personality  that  wins,  com¬ 
pels  and  succeed*.  Net,  $1-25;  by  mail,  post-paid,  $1-40. 

How  to  Irguo  and  Win  'V* 

Thoroughly  practical  Suggestion*  for  training  the  mind,  so 
that  thought  shall  be  quick  and  clear  ami  statement*  effect- 
ive;  for  training  the  tongue  to  persuasive  appeal  and  argu-  W 
ment.  Tell*  the  convener  and  the  campaigner  “how  to  ■ 
think.”  Net,  $1.25;  by  mail,  $1.35. 

-y  How  to  Dovolop  Solf*Confidonco 

m\  in  Speech  «nd  Manner.  Deals  with  manners  as  a  JK>v%cr 
in  the  making  of  mcn—wiih  cultivation  of  an  igrccab.c 
voice  and  all  the  minor  essentials  of  |»ervonality.  AV/,  $1*25; 
by  mail,  post-paid,  $1.35. 

At  all  Booksttrei;  or  posbfaU  by  pMijken  c*  rt- 
mpt  of  mail  price— tht  hi*.  Carriage  Paid,  tor  fit  9.  SO 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


t 


1 


ff 


Porto  Rico  Cruise 

•'Brazos/'  ••Carolina"  and  other  big 
steamers  sailing  boro  New  York  under 
the  A merican  Hag.  iipeciil  acc om- 
modaiioni  for  comfort  in  the  tropics. 

$04.50 “** 

All  Eapenaea  up 

No  ladies  •f»^t  loo  ■  tartaSrr'f  ounng  than 
thro  ‘Talaadol  LAchlMt"  wwhlti  Mlg^h 
t  limal^  an*l  fa*: mating  agtai  Wf lie  for  rwu' 
buokWt.  "Porto  HicoGuue."  Addle* 

Craning  Department 

PORTO  RICO  LINE 

Cnml  OHk*.  II  lc^»»r.  N«w  Y.rk 

Or  an)  flrlr  ad  lirkri  ..fH  *• 
uf  a..lL^.»r*l  K«||*I  H*n  r- 


nuaEAO  of 

raa0BE7  Universitjf  Travel 

(T  ulk  Atnvrveo.  Jftpoa.  TarlS.  hf*r 

ls»>|  ,n.  hvring.  b-aMiOa^f.  I-I  iwh 


EAST  ODIAS 

FROM  WINTER  FROSTS 
TO  SUMMER  FLOWERS 

A  •linrt  enjnyatale  tourney  In  a  engy 
P-jllm.iii  no  the  Over  Sea  R.  K.  and 
Wmii'f  it  (nraoiten. 

THE  TKIK  LOVER  OK  THE 
Oi  l  O'  1)1  K IK  may  live  the  lM«  he 
lake*.  f*»r  the  oi<n  sir  altrn<  ! Urn* of  the 
H>irii!u  K.i*i  Coast  *?e  wufW  farnnua, 

GOLF!  TENNIS!  SAILING!  RIDING? 
FISHING!  SURF  BATHING!  etc.,  rtc. 

WlltHE  TO  STAY. 

ST.  AUGUSTINE; 

Runic  de  Lcmci  and  A  Ira  rat 
ORMOMS-ClN* THE.-ll.Nl.lt' AX  i 
Hotel  Ov  mo  nd. 

PALM  BEACH; 

Breaker*  and  Royal  INdncun.! 
MIAMI] 

Ku,.il  l'nlm. 

LONG  KEY  1 
An  Ideal  fishing  camp 
NASSAl\  BAHAMAS] 

The  Colonial. 

HAVANA* CVBN 
Via  Key  West  and  P.  A  O.  S.  S.  C  o. 
^  7  v.  The  Over  Sea  Rail- 

r«>jil  allosc  stop  olf 
ry*''  -Va  privileges  at  princi- 

\f/r  pal  pL»‘  c*. 

rirt  -uq  FLORIDA  EAST 
COAST 

>v3fev^JF  TfCj  Matter  Syium 

IIS  nrik  $**-.  Nr •  t  vr k 
i^/fo  IOt»W.*4a»aM.,l  kleage 

SI.  71s. 


IS  Trinity  Placw 


Boston ,  Mass. 


The  Bigg*  Sanitarium,  A.k,Tiiu.M.c. 

r.ffets  special  advanUge*  to  invalids  I  torn  the  ' 
North  don  c  auiter.  Seiect  chtnn  •:  ta^rs—  | 
no  tubcrcul  *fcis  Up- to  date  equipmeM,  ail 
rational  method*.  N*i  drugs  H  *foe  vooi- 
1ort%,  muderate  thafaes.  I'amphaet* 

JA  D  A  KJ  YHR  L%>D  or  • 
A  r  AN  THK  RltlNh  MN 

F  and  the  MedRerranean  arc  dord. 

II  hy  mat  to  to  Japan!  For  inlormation  write 

THE  JAPAN  SOCIETY 


IBS  Broadway 


New  York  City 


TEMPLE.P^aaJJTn.UWS 


!  T  .  Panama Car.ol  Cal  f  -rnla  Th-  Lsp.  »:ta  »i».  , 
,  &  4.U  Ifc^  *  liraad  Cany  .n  .  ur  gr-s* 

:  tat.  >nal  Pails,  trti  rtc.  rK-  tM. 

TEMPLE  TOURS.  14$Tr«a#^  St  .  Mas# 

Go  At  My  Expense 

to  California  or  elsewhere.  Write  for 
particulars.  EttabUshad  1900. 

BABCOCK'S  TOURS.  1117  Data  SL.  Breoldya 

ITS  SOUTH  AMERICA  NOW 

MsH  beautiful  fatvesin  the  world  Climate. 
Sceiser.  Ilotrto,  Soctal  Life  1  our- 1.»  Brazil. 
Argentina  and  ail  South  American  ;  niiiu  vua 
l'Aiuama  Canal  M  r a* Jo*  b&xktei  O  . 

J«SS  IUW«Si..  PrtUfc«f4.P». 


feat  wSSj 


‘See  Washington  First' 

On  the  Way  To 
or  From 
the  Expositions 

Scrwl  for  official  guide,  "Beau- 
tie*  of  the  State  of  Washing¬ 
ton,"  illustrating  in  colors  the 
many  attractions  offered  tour¬ 
ists —  mountains,  forests,  na¬ 
tional  jurks,  scenic  highways, 
cities,  inland  seas,  lakes, 
mighty  rivers  and  Alaska. 
Write  I.  M.  Howell,  Secretary 
ofState,  Dept.  R,  Olympia, Wn. 


TK«  B«.l  Rri.Ur  S.r- 
fej  M  m  lien  lo  F.rpl.  Inei*. 

fi  ■  Chin.  .  Philippine., 

y  W  ■  ■  Au.lr.li.,  Nor 

■  Yr.I.rd  Rc.rdWc.rUj 
IT  0|  H  Trip,  .cd  Wiclrr  I*... 

W  JJL  V  ■  in  Indi.  Pr.iMil.i  & 

■  f\I  W  Or.rt.t.1  S.  N  C.  Fu  l 

A.  icf  ur  m.ti&n  lr»m 

CUNARD  UNE.  2124  5t«te  St..  N 
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(—not  mii  h  to  jay  foe  a  gift, 
but  *M/j  gift  will  nuke  a  bit 
*ith  any  smokery 


Dollar 
Christmas  Gift 
for  Men 
Who  Smoke 


( — your  (fiend,  brother, 
husband— if*  a  *aic  gilt, 
jiure  to  |>lca»c.) 


It  if  Edgeworth  Ready«RuW»ed  in  a  pound 
humidor  tin.  It  ii  choice  tobacco.  It  is  the 
tobacco  that  induced  Mr.  H.  J.  Kline,  1050 
Leader-News  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to 
write  the  producers  of  Edgeworth  a<  follows t 

•'Three  \r«r>  **«»  my  frtlW  hrntil  me  « « *n« |«lalnin| 

|m*i  |  «  i.illil  jrt  Ho  |d|«r  |«»b.si  m  1 1 . t  «  j«  uor'.lk  | 

i^nt  4  mliNitl.  It«*  imiurUiairly  mt  t  •*  I  u«  e<|  I-Mge- 
Wurth  ||  I  li.a-f  A  ijullila  I  MiiuUI  lir  «lm.>«t 

willing  (Ogive  h.ilf  (lie  •jin  Inf  vslmt  lie  tll.|  fur  mr 
Sirvr  I  tuil  time  1  liiVr  •nmkeil  bUrwullli  -ml  nut  li¬ 
me  rl«r  Ami  It  tia*  (he  Mmr  flavor  today  (hat  It 
h.i<l  •  Ik*  fir -i  time  1  iir.iAnl  It  I  lia»  r  iol«t  a  t huii>4ml 
Ivtrmla  about  It  ADiI  tliey  are  now  *||  ICdfewiMlh 
«|rn*tre*  l'l|W  •lll  -iff  •  u  (»o  turtle  to  Illy  Koum> 

«•>  "slafly'*  over  iny  tUJc^woftb 

Wry  truly  your*. 

<S«gnrd>  ||  J.KLINK, 

Vi  rrtarv,  Kurr.t  City  Live  Mock  /If  Hair  Co. 
t.rrvrtal  Man.i*-  f.  I  he  Fufot  City  I* air. 
bee  ret  ary.  I  he  4«r*ixi  Circuit. " 

If  you  can’t  get  Edgeworth  in  one-pound 
humidor  tins  (price  fl.OO)  at  your  retail  tobacco 
store,  Larus  Sc  Brother  Co.  will  ship  you  direct 
on  receipt  of  #1.00,  all  charges  prepaid.  If  you 
want  to  make  one  or  more  of  your  friends 
Christmas  gift*  of  the*e  Edgeworth  packages, 
give  your  instructions  to  your  dealer,  or,  if  he 
w  ill  not  supply  you,  send  us  names  and  addresses 
of  friends  with  your  cards  and  check  to  cover 
your  order  at  51-00  per  package  and  we  will 
gladly  attend  to  the  shipping. 

It  you  have  smoked  Edgeworth  through  some 
long,  quiet  evening,  this  is  all  you  need  to  know. 
If  you  have  never  smoked  Edgeworth,  we  will 
cheerfully  give  to  you  a  sample  of  the  tobacco 
we  suggest  that  you  give  your  friends. 

A  sample  of  Edgeworth  Read v -Rubbed  is 
something  easy  to  obtain.  All  \ou  ha\e  to  do 
is  to  make  up  your  mind  to  ask  for  it  and  send  a 
post  card  request  to  l^ru*  Sc  Brother  Co.,  5 
South  21st  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia,  who  will 
be  glad  if  you  will  also  mention  your  dealer’s 
luine.  You  ate  invited  to  send  for  the  sample. 

Edgeworth  Reads -Rubbed  is  casv  to  roll  into 
n  tight,  round  cigarette.  In  a  rigatette  it  is 
slightly  milder  than  in  a  pipe,  and  the  flavor  of 
an  Edgewortn  cigarette  i*  rrfrcshinglv  different 
from  “tailor-made”  cigarettes. 

The  original  Edgeworth  is  a  Dug  Slice, 
wrapped  in  gold  foil  and  sold  in  a  blue  tin. 
Edgeworth  Reads  Rubbed  mas  l»e  bought  in 
10c  and  tins  everywhere  and  in  the  hand- 
•tune  51. 0H  humidor  package  which  is  so  suit* 
ab  c  a*  a  C  hristina'  gift.  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice, 
IS*.  25c,  $  Pc  and  #1.00.  S*UI  bv  piactn  ally  all 
dealers  or  mailed  prepaid  if  yours  ha%  none. 

Tm  the  Retail  Tobacco  Merchant !  It  v.-i.p  j  ► 
r  »'»i  »t  suit  j  It  Ed|p*w.  till  »»•  d  .liar  humtdnv  t»i 

%  R  l\r«*tl»*r  L»»  «i-  iditllv  Hu|»  you  direst  at  the 
:  n  «  you  would  pat  tlw  '~r 


justly.  For  hero  wo  find  all  the  delightful 
attractions  of  the  tropics  and  an  ideal 
climate,  the  temperature  at  Nassau  averag¬ 
ing  72  degrees  for  the  entire  season.  To  a 
Nassau  via  ii.  however,  perfect  weather  and 
flowering  plants  an*  the  common  plains  of 
the  day.  He  has  b«-en  accustomed  to  them 
ever  since  lie  could  remember  and  accepts 
their  presence  with  true  British  <*on- 
Rcrvalistn.  I  log  Island's  glorious  stretch  of 
coral  beach,  where  tho  winter  visitor  takes 
his  morning  swim  and  which  is  probably 
a>  fine  a  winter  bathing-beach  as  any  in  the 
world,  is  accepted  quite  as  calmly  by  the 
Bahamas  Islanders. 

Tennis  has  come  to  the  front  wonderfully 
in  the  Bahamas,  the  Colonial  courts,  in  the 
opinion  of  visiting  exports,  being  unsur- 
passtsl  for  surface  and  background  by  any 
in  the  world. 

The  many  followers  of  Colonel  Bogy  in 
Nassau  are  well  paid  for  their  devotion. 
Not  the  longest  course  in  the  world,  but  a 
mighty  "sporty”  one,  the  Nassau  course 
has  endeared  itself  to  the  hearts  of  many 
veteran  and  fledgling  golfers.  The  Florida 
East  Coast  Golf  Championship,  which  is 
played  on  February  23  and  following  days, 
attracts  a  large  field  and  is  the  invasion 
of  many  stirring  matches. 

You  may  reach  Nassau  by  through 
Pullman  from  New  York  to  Miami, 
Florida,  and  then  by  steamship  M iami,  of 
the  P.  &  0.  Fine  direct  to  Nassau,  the 
trip  occupying  about  two  and  one-half  days. 
Or  you  ran  take  the  all-water  route  from 
New  York  direct  by  express  steamers  of 
the  Ward  Fine,  regular  weekly  service,  the 
trip  occupying  alniut  seventy-two  hours. 

From  other  North  River  docks  vessels 
are  constantly  sailing  with  destinations 
that  must  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the 
winter  traveler.  Every  important  harbor 
port  to  the  south  of  the  American  metropo¬ 
lis  ran  Is-  reached  from  it  by  frequent  and 
direct  steamer  service.  The  various  lines 
that  go  to  form  those  caltalialie  initials, 
the  A.  O.  W.  I.  (Atlantic,  Ou If,  West 
Indies)  give  <lir*-et  and  excellent  service 
to  such  points  as  Galveston,  Mobile, 
Jacksonville,  Savannah,  and  Charleston. 
Then-  is  an  excellent  service  by  Old 
Dominion  Fine  to  Norfolk  and  Old  Point 
Comfort,  whose-  really  comfortable  hotel 
is  quite  as  well  known  as  Fortress  Monroe, 
which  stands  within  a  stone's  throw.  And, 
to  let  our  minds  drift  back  to  Southern 
California  once  again,  then-  an-  stout 
steamers  of  the  Southern  Pacific  sailing 
twice  u  wi-ck  to  Now  Orleans,  advertising 
"a  hundred  golden  hours  at  sea"  and 
forming  a  direct  connection  between  Now 
York  and  the  gn-at  Southern  Pacific  rail 
system. 

Jamaica,  long  a  land  of  fascination  for 
winter  tourists,  is  thus  described  by  the 
author  of  "The  Sea  and  the  Jungle”: 

“And  we  had  close  over  our  port  bow 
the  most  beautiful  island  in  the  world.  It 
is  useless  to  deny  it,  and  to  declare  that  you 
know  a  better  island.  Can't  I  m-c  Jamaica 
now?  I  mi-  it  most  plainly.  It  descends 
abruptly  from  the  meridian,  pinnacles  and 
escarpments  trembling  in  the  upper  air 
with  distance-  and  delicate  poise,  and  comes 
down  in  rolling  forests  and  steep,  verdant 
slopes  ...  to  more  leisurely  open  glades 
ami  knolls.  ...  It  is  a  jewel  that  smells 
like  a  flower  .  .  .  For  long  I  watched  it. 
deelnnng  continually  that  some  day  I  must 
return  (and  that  is  the  greatest  compliment 
a  traveler  on  his  wav  home  can  pay  to  any 
spot  on  the  earth).” 

Jamaica  is  reachi-d  conveniently  by 
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steamers  of  the  United  Fruit  and  Hoy 
Mail  Steam  Pocket  lines. 

In  touring  the  West- Indian  Islands  y- 
may  visit  the  possessions  of  Great  Hritin 
France,  Denmark,  and  Holland,  but 
Americans  there  is  a  peculiar  interest  i 
our  own  island,  Porto  Rico,  over  whi- 
tloat  the  Stars  and  Stri|H-s.  Hen*  wo  fin 
a  curious  commingling  of  ancient  Spurn  i- 
^•UHtoms  and  institutions  with  the  spin 
of  modern  progress  introduced  by  tl 
United  States.  An  attractive  crui.-a-  r 
Porto  Rico  from  New  York  is  afford *<d  l» 
the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Stoamshi 
Company,  occupying  sixteen  days,  visit m 
several  ports,  and  costing,  on  lx>nr<l  an 
ashore  combined,  from  SI  10  to  $120. 

The  Windward  Islands,  including  SI 
Fueia,  St.  Vincent,  Granada,  the  Gratia 
dines,  and  others,  are  comparatively  n»*\ 
and  highly  interesting  winter  resorts.  Th 
climate  of  this  n-ginn  is  genial  and  halm  v 
and  distant  only  four  or  five  days’  sail  sou  1 1 
of  New  York.  The  islands  are  visited  to 
steamers,  as  the  new  S.S.  Guiana,  of  t  li« 
Quebec  Steamship  Fine  and  Royal  Mai 
Steam  Packet  Company's  ships. 

The  winter  traveler  is  a  fortunate  crea¬ 
ture,  indeed.  Even  if  his  journey  is  a  short 
affair  breaking  in  for  a  few  days  in  the  midst 
of  a  Reason’s  hard  business  grind,  it  is 
almost  sure  to  1h<  Ix-ncficial  to  him,  tn 
bring  benefit*  that  are  far  more  to  him  t  ban 
can  Ik-  ex  pres  t  in  dollars  and  cents,  even 
in  the  dollars  and  cents  that  an-  the  ex|H-nso 
account  of  his  trip.  And  the  fashion  of 
short  mid-winter  trips  is  growing.  If  the 
New  Yorker  finds  that  he  can  not  get  tho 
time  for  the  South  or  the  Cunudian  North, 
he  may  Ik-  sure  that  some  time  between 
January  I  and  the  first  day  of  April  he  is 
going  to  pock  his  duffel  and  scurry  down 
to  I,akcwoori  or  Atlantic  City.  The  nov¬ 
elty  of  these  two  places  as  winter  resorts 
has  long  since  passed.  Lakewood  knows 
no  summer  season,  and  as  for  Atlantic  City, 
it  gains  its  greatest  social  protensions  each 
year  in  tin-  days  between  the  Christmas 
holidays  and  those  nt  Eastertide. 

The  mid-winter  traveler  has  come  to 
stay.  Catering  to  his  whims  and  taste  has 
Iss-ome  one  of  the  recognized  transporta- 
tion  and  hotel  problems  of  America. 
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INVALUABLE  WAK-MAI*S  mW  t»  i  nrhubd  in  our  issue  for  January  it.  The  map  I rill  cover  the  entire  area  of  fighting  in  France. 
lUlgium,  Her  many,  Au*fria,  and  Hu***a  in  great  d*tail,  thawing  lawns,  railroads,  rivers,  canals,  mountains,  etc .  The  foremost  firm 
of  map-maker*  in  (At  touted  States  hare  he*  n  tracking  an  them  for  six  wetks  and  we  hair  spared  no  expense  to  make  them  complete . 
The  Consul-General  of  one  of  the  warring  I'ottrr*  say*,  after  a  cartful  examination  of  the  one  showing  his  country:  "The  map  is  «/>- 
sviuiely  correct .  and  far  Ijttter  than  any  other  of  its  kind  pnnl*d  i n  Sue  York  that  has  hern  brought  to  my  notice.”  The  edition  of  this 
issue  mil  bt  l.l  Ml  TCP.  and  orders  for  it  should  hr  placed  NOW  to  avoid  disappointment.  Subscriber s  who  wish  their  friends  to  hare  these 
maps  should  inform  Horn  tarty  or  send  a  h»t  of  ihtir  nano*  to  us.  enclosing  ten  rents  for  each  name,  and  we  trill  supply  them  by  moil. 


THE  MOVE  TO  KEEP  OUR  GI  NS  OUT  OF  EUROPE 


HALF-A-DOZKN  B!U>  pending  in  Uongre**  to  Mop  tin* 
exportation  of  war  materials*  to  tin*  warring  nations 
show  the  fonN*  U'hirnt  this  movement,  ftltho  the  press 
talk  reveals  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  on  the  ultimate  effect* 
of  such  a  prohibit  ion.  Virtually  all  agree  that  *uch  legislation 
as  Senator  Hitchcock  and  a  nuniU  r  of  Ins  eolleagues  propose 
would  he  welcomed  by  Germany  and  would  cause  our  arms- 
manufacturer*  a  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  in  foreign  contract*. 
But  while  some  observers,  looking  beyond  these  immediate  ef¬ 
fects,  are  convinced  that  an  emliargo  would  advanee  the  raim» 
of  peace,  other*  argue  no  less  earnestly  that  it  would  foster  mili¬ 
tarism  by  making  it  necessary  for  nations  to  kwp  their  armaments 
up  to  war  standard  even  in  limes  of  |»eace.  Some  argue  that 
tiin<*c  only  Germany**  enemies  are  in  a  position  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  present  fnislum  to  buy  arms  here,  the  pn»|N»<M*d 
change  would  put  all  on  the  same  level  and  lie  thoroughly  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  spirit  of  neutrality.  Others  contend  that  it 
would  la*  an  absolute  violation  of  this  spirit,  since  it  would  be 
restoring  to  Germany  an  advantage  which  she  lost  through  no 
fault  of  our*. 

Before  following  the  editors  into  the  tna/e*  of  this  most  in¬ 
teresting  controversy  it  may  In-  well  to  glance  at  the  rule*  that 
already  govern  our  business  dealings  with  lielligerent*  with  whom 
we  are  at  peace.  They  are  thus  summed  up  in  unteehnic&l 
language  by  the  »San  Francisco  Chronicle: 

•4It  is  agreed  that  we  can  not  tit  out  and  arm  war-ships  for 
either  belligerent  and  turn  them  loose  without  Incoming  liable  for 
the  damage  they  may  do  to  the  other  Iwlhgerent.  The  Alabama 
case  settled  that  and  estopped  us  from  making  the  contrary  con¬ 
tention.  Nor  can  we  tit  out  an  organize]  army  or  any  part  of 
one  to  take  the  part  of  one  belligerent  without  justifying  re¬ 
prisals  on  the  part  of  the  other. 

••By  our  ow  n  laws  we  are  forbidden  to  supply  in  our  own  ports 
a  war-ship  of  a  lielligerent  with  more  than  sufficient  to  convey 
it  to  it*  nearest  horn©  |**rt. 

“ We  may,  however,  lawfully  ship  any  kind  of  supplies,  in¬ 
cluding  all  munitions  of  war,  to  either  belligerent,  and  if  the 


other  lielligerent  capture*  them  the  shippers  have  no  kick 
coming.  They  will  douhtless  have  been  paid  in  advance.” 

Thus,  a*  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  remarks,  nobody 
denies  that  the  sale  of  arms  to  belligerents  by  a  neutral  country 
is  *  quite  legitimate  under  what  is  known  as  in4  irrational  law't 
and  in  accordance  with  traditional  practise,’1  the  only  penalty 
attached  being  the  risk  of  •sipturc  and  confiscation  at  sea. 
A  correspondent  of  tin-  New  York  Sun  reminds  us  that  this 
|Miint  has  Iwvn  established  by  no  lew  an  authority  than  tho 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  declared,  in  a 
unanimous  opinion  delivered  in  IH22,  that  “no  neutral  State  is 
liound  by  any  canon  of  international  law  to  prohibit  the  cx- 
|M>rtation  of  contraband  article*,”  and  that  “the  sending  of 
contraband  of  war  from  a  neutral  country  to  the  lielligerent  port 
for  sale  as  article*  of  commerce  is  unlawful  only  as  it  subject* 
the  property  to  confiscation  on  capture  by  the  other  belligerent." 

But  Senator  Hitchcock  and  the  other  legislators  wrho  have 
fat  hens!  bills  to  put  new  restrictions  on  our  commerce  with  the 
warring  nation*  argue  that  our  manufacturers,  in  selling  muni¬ 
tions  to  the  belligerents,  an*  adding  fuel  to  the  Kuropcan  con¬ 
flagration  and  postponing  the  advent  of  peace.  To  quote 
Senator  Hitchcock’*  own  word*: 

"Our  nation  stands  for  peatra*,  and  it  seems  to  me  oulrugistus 
that  we  should  be  ninning  our  powder-factories  and  our  gun- 
works  night  and  day  to  furnish  mean*  for  carrying  cm  the  present 
war.  Those  who  are  making  money  out  of  this  traffic  will,  of 
course,  object  to  this  bill,  but  no  one  else  ought  to.  Two  years 
ago  we  authorized  the  President  to  prohibit  the  exjiortation  of 
arms  and  ammunition  to  Mexico  because  we  did  not  feel  that 
this  country  should  help  to  continue  the  war  there.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  our  Government  owns  at  the  present  time  more  than 
300,000  Krag-Jorgcnson  rifli*,  better  than  some  of  the  arms 
now  possest  by  European  nations.  We  have  discarded  them 
lieeauso  the  Army  has  a  better  weapon.  Several  of  the  Euro- 
l>ean  nations  would  like  to  buy  them,  and  undoubtedly  Undo 
Sam  could  get  a  handsome  figure  for  them  and  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States  would  lie  very  much  benefited.  But  no  one 
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would  propose  such  an  outrageous  breach  of  the  laws  of  neutrality 
Tor  the  benefit  of  the  whole  p»-ople  of  the  United  Stat«*s.  My 
bill  proposa-s  to  <*arry  this  law  of  neutrality  a  little  further  and  to 
forbid  to  individuals  that  which  is  already  unlawful  for  the 
Government." 

While  our  arms- manufacturers  an-  ready  to  sell  to  all.  Germany 
can  not  buy.  ljceause  her  enemies  control  tin1  high  and  the 
Allies,  according  to  some  authorities,  have  placed  orders  with 
our  arms-  ami  ammunition-factories  that  will  k«*cp  them  busy  for 
the  next  two  and  one-half  years.  So 
great,  in  fact,  is  the  dependence  of  the 
Allies  upon  American  munitions  of 
war,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  state¬ 
ment  of  George  Sylvester  Viereek, 
editor  of  Thr  Fatherland,  that  "were 
the  war  material  from  the  United 
States  withheld,  the  war  would  come 
to  an  end  in  sixty  days  or  less.”  In 
a  statement  laid  before  our  State 
L)e|>artment  by  the  German  Atn- 
lw-sador.  Count  von  Bem»torff,  some 
of  the  orders  for  war  materials  plueed 
in  this  eountry  by  the  Allies  are 
specified  a*  follows: 

Two  hundred  thousand  rilles,  rub¬ 
ber  .303,  from  the  Remington  Arms 
Company. 

Two  hundred  million  cartridges 
from  the  Union  Metallie  Cartridge 
( 'ompuny. 

Two  hundred  thousand  rilles, ealils-r 
.304.  and  200,0(X).OUO  ear t ridges  from 
the  Winchester  Arms  Company. 

Total  output  of  artillery  cartridgi- 
cases  of  the  Union  Metallic!  Cartridge 
Company. 

Four  million  pounds  of  powder  from 
the*  Du  Pont  Powder  Coni|>any. 

Fifteen  hundred  machine  guns  from 
the  Colt  Works.  (Larger  orders 
pending.) 

Fifty  thousand  revolvers  from  the 
Colt  Works. 

Two  hundred  armored  motor-cars, 
with  machine  guns,  from  the  Autoear 
Company. 

Five  hundred  thousand  rifles,  eali- 
lw-r  .22,  and  ammunition  for  drilling 
purposes  from  the  Winchester  Arms  Company. 

Nine  hundred  6-inch  howitzers,  delivery  within  eighteen 
months,  from  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company. 

Shell  cases  for  the  howitzer*  from  the  same  company. 

Seven  million  pounds  of  powder  from  the  Du  Pont  Powder 
Company. 

One  hundred  thousand  Remington  rilles.  calilier  7  mm.,  and 
13,000,01)0  cartridges. 

AI*out  3.000.000  cartridges  per  week  are  being  shipp«<d  from 
1  he  United  States  to  France. 

Forty  to  fifty  large  guns.  9.2  inch  caliber,  from  the  Bethlehem 
St<«e|  Company. 

Two  thousand  tons  of  powder  for  artillery  and  infantry 
rart ridges  from  the  Du  Pont  Powder  Company. 

One  hundred  thousand  carbines,  caliber  30-40,  from  the 
Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company. 

One  hundred  million  cartridge  for  the  ubovc  carbines. 

Aeroplane*  from  various  firms. 

Four  million  aerial  arrows. 

Artillery  ammunition,  estimated  value  $12,000,000,  from  the 
Crucible  Steel  Company. 

Commenting  on  these  figures,  Mr.  Viereek  discovers  in  the 
very  (•»/.«  of  the  Allies'  contracts  with  us  proof  that  they  are 
“without  the  facilities  for  carrying  on  a  contest  on  such  a  large 
scale"  i,*  t he  present  war.  France,  he  admits,  has  enough 
nrin,  nod  ammunition  plants  of  her  own  to  enable  her  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  war  even  if  the  American  supplies  were  cut  off.  but 
“ Kngland  finds  herself  in  a  difficult  position  and  could  not  go 


on  .-nlarging  her  forces  on  the  present  scale  without  the  hundn^l- 
of  thousands  of  rilles  and  millions  of  rounds  of  ammuniti*.:i 
being  shipped  to  her  from  the  United  States."  And  "a-  for 
Russia,  she  would  lx*  immediately  at  tin*  end  of  her  resourr*  - 
were  the  American  markets  closed.”  This  German- A mericmi 
editor  goes  on  to  say: 

“Is  the  United  States,  through  the  furnishing  of  guns,  at u mu¬ 
nition,  and  powder,  prolonging  the  war?  And  is  the  benefit 

derived  by  a  few  families  from  the?-* 
war-material  orders  an  equivalent  to 
the  loss«*s  caused  to  trade  in  general 
hv  the  prolongation  of  the  war?  And 
at  the  end  of  the  war  will  the  United 
States  lx*  in  a  position  to  take  the 
rfile  of  an  arbiter?  Will  not  the 
German  people,  as  well  as  other 
neutrals,  whose  trade  has  stiffen  d 
through  the  prolongation  of  the  war. 
righteously  object  ?" 

Mr.  Viereek'*  recipe  for  ending  the 
war  in  sixty  days,  retorts  Horace 
White  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Pont,  evidently  involves  tin- 
triumph  of  Germany.  We  read: 

"Germany,  hnving  made  war,  and 
preparations  for  war,  the  chief  con¬ 
cern  of  human  existence,  is  pn-sum- 
ablv  well  supplied  with  guns  and 
ammunition  and  manufactories  there¬ 
of.  She  has  the  great  Krupp  works 
with  90.000  men  working  night  and 
day  and  she  has  taken  the  Belgian 
arms-factory  at  Lif*ge  and  turned  it 
to  her  own  service  against  Belgium, 
with  probably  10,000  men  moo*. 
Now  if  she  can  prevent  France  from 
getting  arms  from  this  side  of  the 
water,  she  can  conquer  her  enemies 
in  sixty  days  or  less.  That  is  what 
Mr.  Viereek  means  by  bringing  the 
war  to  nn  end.  He  means  ending  it 
successfully  to  the  country  which 
liegan  it.  The  American  people  on¬ 
to  enable  the  Germans  to  man-h 
into  Paris  in  sixty  days,  or  less!  .... 

"But  what  then?  Germany  would 
levy  contributions  in  cash  and  terri¬ 
tory  to  suit  herself,  and.  having  thus 
planted  the  seeds  for  future  war*, 
would  Is-gin  to  prepare  for  them,  and  would  still  call  them 
defensive  wars.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  people  of  the 
American  hemisphere  do  not  want  this  war  to  end  merely  as 
an  armistice,  to  break  out  again  as  soon  as  the  chief  belliger¬ 
ent  can  get  his  second  wind." 

Mr.  White  maintains  also  that  "any  new  legislation  which 
introduces  a  change  of  practise  in  fnvor  of  one  belligerent  and 
against  another  is  a  breach  of  neutrality."  Another  conten¬ 
tion,  admitted  by  Senator  Hitchcock  to  be  "the  strongest 
argument  yet  advanced"  against  his  bill,  i*  that  if  we  prohibit 
the  sale  of  war  munitions  to  belligerents  as  a  violation  of  neu¬ 
trality  we  may  find  ourselves  embarrassed  if  w’o  ever  get  into  a 
war  and  need  to  look  abroad  for  war  supplies. 

Why  strike  a  blow  at  our  own  industries  because*  Europe  s*s- 
fit  to  go  to  war?  asks  the  Chicago  Herald.  Not  only  would 
these  prohibitory  measures  strike  nt  our  prosperity,  declares  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle;  they  would  stultify  our  claim  to  neutrality. 
Such  an  embargo,  says  the  New  York  Sun,  "is  d«*sigm*d  to  deprive 
Great  Britain  and  her  allies  of  the  advantage  their  superior 
naval  power  has  won  for  them,"  and  is  hence  "as  unneutral 
as  a  German  army  corps  commander."  This  view  is  shared  h\ 
such  pajiers  as  the  New  York  Tribune.  Timet,  and  W'orW,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Prrnn,  and  more  than  one  editor  notes  that  at  least 
three  of  the  men  who  have  introduced  bills  to  stop  the  sale  of 
arms  to  Europe  an*  German-Amerieans. 


1^4*1  r iftiiBd  ky  Him*  6  K«i«t« 

“IT  flEEMfl  TO  MR  OUTRAGE  OCT  THAT  WE  SHOULD 
rVRNIhll  MEANS  FOR  CARRYING  ON  THE  PRESENT  WAR," 

iXflarw  flraator  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock,  of  Ne¬ 
braska.  loadrr  of  the  movement  In  Congrtm  to  for¬ 
bid  Hu*  nalc  of  arm*  to  the  warring  nation*. 
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TO  BAR  THE  WAR  FROM  WESTERN 

W  ATERS 

HO  SOMK  DOl'BT  ik  cxprvst  an  lo  the  practicability 
of  the  suggested  plan  lo  k«**p  tin*  war  out  of  North-  ami 
South- American  water*.  tin*  press  agr«*-  that  tin*  meeting 
■if  representatives  of  twenty  American  republics  on  December  8 
wa*  a  unique,  |*Thaps  ejsieh-niaking.  occasion.  This,  as  the 
New  York  World' *  Washington  correspondent  points  out.  was 
"the  first  international  conference  of  neutral  nation*  which  had 
assembled  in  any  part  of  the  gl<*l>e  since 
the  Kuropr*an  War  Isgan.  and,  irrespee- 
tive  of  it*  possible  accomplishment*  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  conflict,  was  regarded  a* 
the  birth  of  a  new  movement  in  inter¬ 
national  law  for  the  definition  of  the  right 
of  the  neutral  as  oppo*.s|  to  the  right  of 
the  belligerent.”  It  wa*  unique,  say*  the 
New  York  .Sun'*  correspondent,  "in  that 
it  wa*  the  first  definite  action  ever  taken 
by  the  American  Government*  looking  to¬ 
ward  their  acting  a*  a  unit  with  relatiou 
to  the  n**t  of  the  world.  Often  they 
have  sought  unanimous  action  in  n-gard 
tii  interests  in  relation  to  one  another, 
hut  never  before  have  any  attempts  been 
made  to  solidify  the  Governments  on  prob¬ 
lem*  relating  to  Kumpe  and  Asia."  The 
only  action  taken  at  the  conference  was 
•  ':»•  appointment  of  u  committee  to  study 
the  new  problems  growing  out  of  the 
!.uro|M*an  War.  This  was  the  suggestion 
of  the  Argentine  Amlwssador  to  the 
I'nited  States,  l>r.  Uomulo  S.  N'aon.  In 
the  speech  supporting  his  (tosition  l>r. 

Noon  laid  down  a  new  and  notable  prin¬ 
ciple  which  the  i'hilndclphut  \urth  Anini- 
>■  to,  New  York  World,  Washington  /'(Ml, 
and  Pittsburg  Diapateh  think  must  ulti- 
mately  be»«ome  as  important  in  interna¬ 
tional  law  a*  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The 
,\ .. rth  A  mrrican  quotes  him  as  saying: 

"The  interests  of  the  countries  not  in¬ 
volved  in  conflict  are  a*  much  entitled  to 
re* pent,  an*  a*  sacred,  t*»  sav  the  least,  as 
those  which  could  Is-  invoked  hv  the  countries  which  misfortune 
tiaa  led  to  belligerency.  The  mission  of  the  neutral  countries 
>s  to  maintain  the  progress  of  the  world,  and  to  conserve  its 
moral  and  material  energies  as  a  nucleus  for  the  n-cstahlishment 
of  the  dislurltcd  equilibrium. 

"That  social  mission,  which  is  as  supreme  as  the  very  defense  of 
sovereignty,  augments,  if  possible,  the  attention  which  deserves 
r  *sp«*ct  for  the  integrity  of  their  rights  us  neutral*.  If  these 
rights  and  the  rights  of  lielligen*nU  conflict,  a  spirit  of  justice,  a 
sentiment  of  humanity,  and  a  reason  of  high  practical  policy 
determine  that  the  right*  of  the  neutrals  must  prevail,  inas¬ 
much  as  their  mission  is  a  mission  of  progress  and  preservation 
of  life. 

"If  war  can  justify  the  setting  nside  of  the  rights  of  neutrals, 
there  would  disappear  our  commercial  activities  and  our  economic 
resources,  in  the  preservation  of  which  are  concerned  both  our 
own  existence  and  the  exigencies  of  civilization. 

"The  right  of  the  belligerent  ends  where  the  right  of  the 
neutral  begins." 

As  a  liasis  for  the  special  commission's  study  of  the  problem 
thus  presented  by  Ambassador  Xaon.  the  Peruvian  Government 
offered  an  interesting  suggestion.  After  describing  the  ein- 
ikarrassment  caused  in  thi*  hemisphere  by  Europe's  war.  and 
noting  America's  isolation  from  European  policies  und  interests, 
the  Peruvian  note  said  that  a  declaration 

"that  America  can  not  admit  that  its  commerce  within  the 


maritime  area  belonging  lo  the  Continent — supposedly  bounded 
by  a  line  equidistant  from  it  and  the  other  countries,  both  on  the 
Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  side  be  subject  to  the  contingencies 
of  the  present  war.  would  give  ample  guaranty  to  lessen,  even 
in  part,  the  serious  effects  of  the  crisis  which  we  have  begun  to 
feel,  and  would  likewise  impose  respect  for  the  affected  interests, 
a  respect  that  up  to  the  present  time  does  not  «*em  to  havo 
entered  into  the  mind*  of  the  Itclligerent  Powers.” 

This,  as  the  New  York  World  and  Time *  both  recall,  is  the  idea 
formulated  by  Thomas  Jefferson  in  a  letter  written  in  1820,  in 

which  he  said; 

"The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we 
may  formally  require  a  meridian  of  parti¬ 
tion  through  the  ocean  which  separates  the 
two  hemispheres,  ou  the  hither  side  of 
which  no  Kuro|>can  gun  shall  ever  bo 
heard,  nor  an  American  on  the  other;  and 
when,  during  the  rage  of  the  eternal  wars 
of  Europe,  the  lion  and  the  lamb,  within 
our  regions,  shall  be  drawn  together  in 
peace.  .  .  .  The  principles  of  society  there 
and  here,  then,  are  radically  different, and 
I  hope  no  American  patriot  will  ever  lose 
sight  of  the  essential  policy  of  interdicting 
in  seas  and  territories  of  both  Americas 
the  feroeiouN  and  the  sanguinary  contests 
of  Europe.  I  wish  to  ace  this  coalition 
liegin.” 

Here,  says  The  World,  “is  an  idea  of 
vast  importance” — 

"If  all  the  republics  of  the  Western 
world  in  majestic  council  Khali  set  up  new 
ideas  of  neutral  rights,  elaimiug  for  them 
the  authority  of  international  law,  era- 
liodying  them,  (lerhaps,  in  the  phrase. 

No  more  European  wars  on  this  hemis¬ 
phere,  we  shall  have  a  very  impressive  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  vital  democratic  doctrine 
which  already  says.  No  more  colonization 
and  no  more  Kings  on  this  hemisphere." 

To  stretch  the  three-mile  zone,  "estali- 
1  idled  when  three  mile*  was  the  range  of 
a  cannon-shot,"  until  it  covered  a  hundred 
miles  of  puhlic  waters,  would  be,  in  the 
New  York  Time*’ a  opinion,  "not  merely 
a  step,  but  many  strides,  toward  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  cherished  ideal  of 
forcing  nations  at  war  to  confine  their 
molestation  to  each  other."  Tho  it  looks  visionary,  "dreams 
sometimes  come  true,"  The  Time a  remembers,  and  it  goes  on 
to  show  that  neither  Germany  nor  Great  Britain  would  lose 
by  acceding  to  such  a  request.  The  Philadelphia  Record  does 
not  see  how  this  extension  could  hamper  naval  operations 
except  in  the  ease  of  commerce-destroyers,  "but  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  New  World  are  under  no  obligation  to  help  the 
licensed  pirates  of  the  Old  World  to  destroy  each  other’s 
shipping."  Moreover,  "the  destruction  of  British  or  German 
ships  carrying  goods  between  Chile,  Argentina.  Brazil,  and  the 
I'nited  Slates  would  uot  be  the  destruction  of  British  or  German, 
but  of  American  commerce."  Nor  does  this  paper  consider 
European  consent  necessary,  for 

"If  two  American  States  should  unfortunately  become 
involved  in  war,  the  European  Powers  would  not  hesitate  to 
warn  them  against  making  the  Mediterranean  the  a<*ene  of  their 
naval  battles  and  of  piratical  enterprises  against  neutral  trading 
vessels,  on  the  pretext  of  searching  for  contraband." 

A  declaration  by  all  America  declaring  that  such  waters  as 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  should  not  be  made 
the  scene  of  naval  operations  in  a  European  war  would  uot,  in 
The  Record 'x  opinion,  be  disregarded  by  non-American  Powers. 

Here  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  Pittsburg  Lhapotch  heartily 
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HE  BL'OOEETB  A  NEW  DOCTftlNK. 

Dr.  Uomulo  8.  Naon  holds  that  whore  the 
rlflchu  of  neutrals  and  t*«Ulumvnt a  conflict . 
••tin*  H*hl*  of  the  neutrals  must  prevail.'* 
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WATcNM  I.  W  AITIN'*  W  4H1  %  I  IN  i»IPI*fc.l< 

—  M.ill.««la>  lii  Um*  HrovWmrt'  Journal 


Nkh*«  None  Mr  DuiiifU  Irlinvai  that  tin*  Pn^Hluit  will  kr«*|» 
ilir  country  out  of  trmiMt*  ”  \Y«mI  In  thr  N**w  York  fnAMfir 

WHAT  WK  NKK1)  AND  DONT  NEED  IN  THE  WAY 


agree.  ami  limy  ***e  no  nnil  «if  consulting  the  Kumpc&n  U'lligi  r- 
entx  in  defining  tin*  new  |N>liey\  ls*t  fin*  I’nited  SUU*m.  Argcn- 
tinft.  Brazil,  ami  ('bile  agree  to  hark  up  the  doctrine  with  their 
combined  nn\al  fon*e.  Would  any  of  the  belligerent*  care  to 
take  on  these  three  countries  as  enemies  for  such  a  cause 
The  Ihnpalch  doe*  not  think  ni. 

On  tile  other  haml,  tin*  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  ami 
ll'n//  Sire tt  Journal,  Springfield  ft* publican,  Philadelphia  Press, 
and  San  Diego  I 'moo,  tho  heartily  favoring  the  principle  in- 
volved,  think  that  nothing  could  he  done  without  the  <*onM*nt  of 
tin*  European  romUtaotK,  and  doubt  if  such  consent  run  In* 
obtaim*d.  The  Charleston  .Wiri  and  Courier  add*  that  it 
would  In*  impossible  for  m  utrul  nations  to  maintain  the  neutrality 
of  a  HM^mile  zone  and  that  “other  prnetienl  difficulties  would 
arise  from  the  fact  that  large  areas  of  the  western  hemisphen* 
are  dependencies  of  lN*||igerent  Powers  ami  an-,  therefore.  |wirtics 
to  the  struggle  which  has  it*  rsntir  in  Europe,  but  whieh  is 
affecting  every  continent  of  the  globe.” 


GOOD  TIMKS  SKKN  FROM  WALL  STRKKT 

^tOME  DIFFERENCE  of  opinion  may  exist  regarding  the 
value  of  the  New  York  St<N*k  Exchange  ami  the  righteous- 
ness  of  its  transaction*.  but  evcrylNnly  -mciii*  to  take  the 
successful  resumpt  ion  of  its  business  a*  a  sign  of  coming  prosperity. 
In  New  York  tln*<  fit  ting  is  voiced  by  such  pn|N*r*  as  77i#  Tina*, 
Herald,  Sun,  Tribune,  World,  Journal  of  Commerce,  ami  Com¬ 
mercial.  Farther  away  from  Wall  Street,  the  Boston  Xeir* 
Hureait,  Tran*m pi,  and  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Springfield 
lit  publican,  Washington  Post,  ami  St.  Ixuiis  H*  puhhr  a  re  no  less 
certain  that  the  renewed  aeti\ily  in  tin*  mcurilic*  market  is  the 
forerunner  of  improvement  in  the  business  of  the  country  ami 
l»erhapK  an  industrial  boom.  "The  wave  of  fear  has  po.s*«d/" 
•h-clarcs  the  Philadelphia  hupnrer,  “and  it  seems  certain  that 
i In*  country  will  enter  upon  a  more  prosperou*  career/'  At  this 
tune,  *ays  the  Boston  Transcript,  business  needs  “just  surh  an 
impetus  a*  can  be  supplied  by  this  restoratmn  of  the  stock 
market;  taken  in  connection  with  the  profit  suspetnnon  of 
restrictive  legislation,  tho  assurance  of  an  advamc  in  freight- 
1  &nd  the  pleuitude  of  fund*  m  the  muuey  market,  it  should 


result  in  a  revival  of  ismimcrcial  activity  ami  industrial  ex¬ 
pansion."  Minor  exchanges,  the  Springfield  Republican  i» 
aware,  in  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
and  Boston  hud  previously  resumed  transactions  without  any 
tnnible,  “hut  their o|»emtioris could  not  be  regard  id  as  important 
for  the  reason  that  only  the  New  York  Kxehange  is  an  inlcr- 
nntional  market  for  securities."  The  Republican,  consorvatiM 
in  its  optimism,  ladicve*  that  “America  is  slowly  climbing  hock/9 

"With  the  securities  markets  so  generally  n-opemd,  evt-n 
under  some  restriction*,  with  money-rate*  ruling  very  low  and 
currency  *o  abundant  that  the  emergency  issue*  an*  virtually 
retired.  Insause  no  longer  midfd,  with  the  foreign  exchange 
market  tending  to  a  fsoant  when*  gold  may  In*  imported  and  with 
the  foreign  trade  gradually  ex|ianding,  the  United  State*  |>crlmp' 
should  In*  content,  for  the  time  being.  This  |N*>ph*  have  shared 
with  Europe  the  tremendous  calamity  of  the  war.  but  this  people 
already  an*  pulling  out  of  the  catastrophe  while  the  people*  at 
war  are  sinking  deeper  into  wonomic  ruin.  American  rnanu- 
facturing  industries  remain  deprvst,  except  in  the  favnnd  line- 
furnishing  material  of  war;  yet  of  all  place*  on  cart h  the  United 
States  to-day  is  iN*i)iionii<*ally  by  far  the  most  blest.  Our 
unemployment  difficulty  is  serious,  but  America  has  not  in 
arms  millions  of  men  engaged  in  the  scientific  destruction  of 
accumulated  wealth." 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  was  cloned  from  July  30  to 
Novcinlwr  2H  for  all  transactions,  ami  for  two  weeks  longer  for 
*t4M*k  transfer*.  It  was  the  longest  clomd  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Exchange,  tin*  Albany  Journal  note*,  and  it  continue*: 

"Its  effect  was  in  the  main  good.  It  averted  disaster,  ami  it 
gave  time  for  adjustment  of  financial  conditions  that  hail  In- 
come  dangerous.  Mmk«  -rage  hiwiM**  naturally  suffered  Intivy 
losses  through  interruption  of  business,  while  a  large  jiarl  of  their 
ex|N*ns4*s  had  to  In*  continu'd.  Many  employees  wen*  deprivisl 
of  their  mean*  of  livelihood.  But  there  was  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  nuinlwr  the  public.  Its  *t**uritics  wen*  pn>t#N*t«*l 
from  further  market  di  preeiatiou.  The  market  utility  mxinlul 
on  the  la*t  day  of  busim  >s  on  the  Exchange  n  nmimd  tin*  basis 
of  loan*.  If  sab**  were  made,  privately,  at  lower  prices,  they 
w#  n*  not  n^eordid. 

“At  the  same  time.  *us|M«ns»on  of  the  M*«uriti«*s  market  lm»l  a 
depn  ssing  effis-t  on  linaiM^anil  husim-^i.  The  elosad  Exchange 
stood  as  e\  iilcniH*  of  unusual  departure  from  normal  mndition*- 
S|N**ulalors  liecame  inxestors  aguuist  their  will.  Their  capital 
was  tied  up  in  si-curitie*  which  they  «*ould  not  liquidate.  This 
condition  »NMin  creates!  impatiem^e.  ami  tuauy  wwks  ago  tin 
rvopcumg  of  the  Exchange  was  urged." 
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-DO  Tor  WANT  UK  TU  WKAM  T1IKNK  ALL  TIIK  TIM  K  * ' 

—  Williams  III  ihi*  Ii)iIIaiui|miIU  .Vi  if  i 


CV*?rtfhl»4.  |«|«,  bv  J..KO  T 

l**t»EQtaVnC  l»l:l  »C\’HK.  AliEgCATK  DKKENUE,  OH  MIMTAVtlAU? 

MeCutrhwn  In  the  Chicago  Tribunt, 


OF  DEFENSE  AS  SEEN  BY  <JEN KKALS  OF  THE  PENCIL. 


Iioiul-M«llinic  was  finally  rv*unu*<l  on  NowniU-r  2K;  on  Dr«*pm- 
l**r  12  the  market  was  n|M>ned  to  a  limited  lint*  of  stocks,  and.  as 
the  Now  York  Nun  observes.  a  lorn;  experimental  period  was 
expected.  But  the  market  t«M>k  run-  of  itself:  "the  wiling  move¬ 
ment  was  normal,  the  buying  impulse  heavy;  prices  wen-  higher 
than  when  the  Ksrhuge  Hom'd  and  allowed  no  tendency  to 
Mag."  Hence  it  was  decided  to  throw  the  market  wide  open  on 
December  15.  That  means,  the  New  York  World  explains,  that 
"the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  is  now  wide  open  for  business  as 
before  the  war.  but  with  a  minimum-price  line  throughout  the 
trading-list,"  which  "closely  follows  the  low  prices  established  by 
the  jmnie  which  cloned  the  Exchange  on  July  HO."  This  re¬ 
striction,  say  several  editors,  will  probably  Ik*  but  temporary,  and 
a  mere  formality,  since  price*  have  shown  no  tendency  to 
sink  to  the  danger-limit. 

Neither  The  World  nor 
Thr  Commercial  expects  to 
-oo  any  uoU-worthy  liqui¬ 
dation  by  Kuropean  hold¬ 
er*  of  American  securities. 

The  World  does  not  l>e- 
lieve  that 

"Kngiand,  as  an  ex¬ 
ample.  will  be  compelled 
to  liquidate  its  tlxt 
foreign  investments  as 
well  as  to  exhaust  cur¬ 
rent  income  therefrom  to 
finance  the  war.  At  all 
••vents,  foreign  invi*sl- 
ments  in  America  will  be 
the  last  to  go  by  the  Isiard. 

It  is  the  one  great  country 
on  earth  where  safety 
und  improvement  arc 
most  assured.  It  is  the 
only  great  country  which 
can  show  evidences  of 

entering  upon  a  new  era  of  industrial  expansion  and  prosperity. 

The  World  makes  the  interesting  suggestion  that  the  opening 
of  the  Stock  Kxchange  presents  a  new  problem  in  neutrality 

"More  than  many  people  imagine,  |»erhap*.  the  attitude  of 
Americans  toward  the  great  European  quarrel  is  determined  by 
business  considerations. 


"The  Stoek  Exchange  will  soon  record  infallibly  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  an  ini|Nirtant  section  of  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States.  If  speculators  buy  on  this  or  that  victory  or  sell  on  this 
or  that  defi-at  with  energy  enough  to  control  the  market,  we  shall 
soon  have  an  expression  which  may  easily  be  looked  upon  abroad 
as  unneutral." 

Several  New  York  editors  can  not  let  the  occasion  pass  without 
calling  attention  to  "the  prudence  and  foresight,  as  well  as  the 
skill  and  integrity  of  purpose.”  with  which  the  Stock  Kxchungc 
oflicials  and  Wall  Street  bankers  have  liandled  the  perplexing 
financial  situation  created  by  the  European  War,  As  The  Journal 
of  Commerce  puts  it,  "the  "money  power'  of  New  York  has  been 
exercised  in  an  honorable.  couBidcratc,  and  public-spirited  man¬ 
ner,  which  is  really  in  keeping  with  its  character,  but  was  needed 

to  dispel  some  of  the 
clouds  which  occasional 
lapses  from  a  high  stand¬ 
ard  had  cast  u|h»ii  its 
reputation.”  Rather  dif¬ 
ferent  is  the  thought  which 
has  occurred  to  many 
Americans,  especially  in 
the  West,  and  which  we 
find  thus  exprest  in  a  let  ter 
to  the  New  York  Times 
A  nnalint: 

"In  the  days  of  its  fat¬ 
ness.  Wall  Street  reckoned 
itself  as  the  special  liarom- 
eter  of  the  state  of  com¬ 
mercial  life . 

"  Yet  it  ha*  been  out  of 
business  for  four  months, 
and.  save  for  those  im¬ 
mediately  concerned,  then* 
has  been  entire  indiffer¬ 
ence,  and  apparently  not 
much  regret.  It  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  a  branch  of  business  of  such  vital  im|»ort  could  ever 
temporarily  drop  out  of  existence  and  create  so  little  stir.  The 
so  her  truth  is  that  the  West  in  general  long  ago  lost  both  fuith 
and  interest  in  Wall  Street  and  its  operations  as  conducted. 
.  .  .  So  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  general  thought  in  the 
West  wa*  entirely  indifferent  as  to  when  Wall  Street  renewed 
operations." 


«  <.|h '•(  1.1*1  l»l«  Hal-  n '•  '■••ii.U  al  •  **a<»ifat..« .for. 


WHERE  WK  ARE  PROSPEROUS. 

By  Ihh  map  Mr  Rnct-r  \V.  B alr*»n  *how*  whi*re  *o*»d  or  Ixid  tinier  prevail  The  wheat 
U*ll  I*  pm^N-mti*  while  tile  nKton  hell  and  the  Industrial  northeast  have  nuffered 

•• 
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A  MILLION  MEN  OUT  OF  WORK 

T  IS  A  SERIOUS  MATTER  if  there  arc,  a*  stalinl,  “a 
million  men  out  of  work  in  tin*  United  States  to-day,  and  a 
hundred  thousand  men  starving/4  and  private  and  public 
agencies  all  over  tin*  country  are  again  at  work  on  this  ever* 
recurring  and  lui tiling  problem.  Every  section  tell*  the  same 
story.  A  man  write*  to  the  unemployment  committee  of  the 
Washington  State  Federation  of  UlN»r:  “In  over  thirty  years  of 
working  ex |>erience,  I  have  never  si* en  the  like,  when  a  man  w  ho  is 
w  illing  and  anxious  and  capable  of  doing  work  satisfactorily,  can 
not  even  get  a  chance  tho  one  may  l<M»k  his  eyes  out  of  bis  bead 


rill,  ve *hi i.r/.  \ ri'i.s  «»r  oi  n  staxdiku  ak*y  N4»  hkocm 

— McCutchron  In  the  Chlniaco  /  hhuw 

for  such  a  happy  opportunity.  Hrcauxe  (hr  m§rk  m  not  thrre.” 
In  Chicago,  Richmond,  Cincinnati,  linston,  and  other  cities, 
similar  Klork^  may  lie  heard.  Judge  (iary,  whom  the  Mayor  of 
New  York  put  at  the  head  of  his  Committee  of  Unemployment 
ami  Relief,  ventures  “the  assertion  that  we  have  a  gn *ater  n<*ed 
to  give  relief  hen*  in  our  own  city  than  we  have  to  give  relief  in 
Europe,  an  great  as  the  problem  over  there  is.”  City  Chaiulier- 
lain  Bruere  estimates  New  York’s  unemployed  at  2Ti.(MMI,  with 
a  possible  growth  to  l(NMMN).  “The  idea."  In-  says,  “that  in  the 
most  prosperous  commercial  city  of  Anieriea  strong,  able-bodied 
men  should  Is*  unable  to  tind  work  is  a  reflection  on  our  eivilizn- 
tion,M  And  the  Richmond  TiiNr*~l)i*fMlrh9  moved  by  the 
distress  in  its  own  city,  tleclare**  that  “whenever  a  man  who  is 
able  to  work  and  wants  to  work  is  denied  that  opportunity, 
civilisation  to  that  extent  has  proved  itself  inefficient,  and  civili/o- 
1  ion’s  governmental  agencies  should  do  wliul  they  can  to  rimki* 
the  deficiency  good." 

Mayor  Mitehel'*  effort*  in  this  dins*tioti  please  the  Chicago 
Trthutir  in  a  eily  when*  New  York's  municipal  activities  are  often 
treated  to  criticism,  lie  has  *uccccd«*d  in  enlisting  the  active 
^•rv  ns's  on  Ins  committee  of  such  men  u>  K.  H.  Gary.  F.  A. 
Yatideriip,  Julius  Kruttsehnitl,  t  Ki*«r  S.  Straus,  George  W. 
IVrkins.  and  Otto  T.  Itanimrd.  and  the  ( ‘hicago  editor  lielieve* 
suidi  large  employers  of  kibir  peculiarly  fittisl  to  handle  the 
problem.  Iii  Massachusetts,  the  Boston  Tnih*crtp1  e\|***t*  the 
State  Committee  on  Unemployment  t4i  do  great  good  this  winter, 
and  tlovemor  Walsh  states  that  he  will  “urge  upon  the  incoming 
legislature  the  enactment  of  an  emergency  labor  law  which 
would  make  it  possible  to  suspend  temporarily  sis *t ions  of  the 
Intsir  laws  of  the  State,  so  that  work  on  order*  resulting  from 

*  European  War  ought  Is-  expedited  in  the  factories."  This 


the  New  York  7'nwm  quite  heartily  approves,  explaining  that 
“the  latsir  laws  passed  by  the  influence  of  tin*  union*,  eiutcling 
(conditions  of  employment  unadaptable  to  wage-payers,  arc  ora 
chief  cause  of  idleness,  destitution,  and  unrest.*4 

In  a  report  which  wins  the  praise  of  the  Springfield  Rrpubt irm. 
Secretary  Wilson  of  the  Department  of  Labor  rwommruib  « 
nation-wide  plan  to  handle  the  problem  in  a  large  way  and 
bring  the  “jobless  man’4  to  tin*  “manic**  job,4*  wherever  found. 
Then, 

“With  seasonal  variations  of  employment  nationally  adjusts! 
with  accidental  disturbances  to  employment  nationally  provided 
for,  with  individual  delinquencies  in  respect  of  employment 
letter  understood  by  national  public  opinion,  and  with  such 
ameliorations  of  industrial  distress  as  this  department  is  now 
preparing  to  offer,  a  right  iHginuing  will  have  lieen  made.44 

By  another  plan  the  Government,  sav*  Dr.  Charles  P.  Stein- 
inetz,  chief  consulting  engineer  of  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany.  could  and  should  stabilize  the  labor-supply.  For  instance, 
public  projects  like  highways,  waterway*. conscrvul ion  schema, 
protection  from  floods,  and  irrigation-works  “could  easily  l« 
worked  upon  intermit  tenth  without  economic  loss,4*  “When  if 
liecunie  clear  that  from  any  cause  the  general  supply  of  labor 
1  hroiigliout  the  country  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  private 
demand,  the  Government  should  begin  to  absorb  the  workmen 
for  employment  ori  the  national  undertakings  already  sane- 
tinned.'*  And  Dr.  Klciumetz  has  m  still  more  interesting  sug¬ 
gestion.  calling  for  a  new  sort  of  “citizen  soldiers": 

“What  objection  could  then*  be  to  the  Government  allowing 
men  to  enlist  for  thrive  or  four  months'  1  mining  ul  any  time  when 
the  demand  for  labor  had  fallen  to  a  |s>inf  threatening  jwnoih 
unemployment? 

“The  men  so  enlisted  would  In*  getting  valuuble  instruction, 
their  health  would  Is*  improved  by  the  experience.  they  would 
In*  drawing  wages,  they  would  not  Is*  u  drag  U|h»ii  production 
through  being  unemployed. 

“  In  the  course  of  time  this  method  would  provide  the  country 
with  a  splendid  military  reserve  which  could  easily  Ih*  brought 
up  tt>  a  point  of  war  efficiency." 


Tilt:  GERMAN  RAIL)  ON  ENGLAND 

L\ST  WEEK  the  progress  of  the  European  War  was 
marked  by  two  im|K>rtant  military  developments,  one 
*  to  the  credit  of  i«ch  side,  and  by  two  dramatic  naval 
exploits  in  which  the  honors  were  similarly  divided.  In  France 
and  Belgium  the  Allies  reported  a  marked  strengthening  of  their 
offensive  and  a  slow  but  steady  pushing  back  of  tin*  strongly 
entrenched  German  lines,  while  in  Poland  Germany  claimed 
"the  greatest  victory  of  the  war,4'  in  “th#*  complete  shattering  of 
the  Russian  offensive.'4  At  sea  the  fortunes  of  war  were  r»*- 
versed.  the  eastern  tlieater  witnessing  the  tor|>edoirig  of  the 
Turkish  battles ship  Wouw/mA  in  the  Dardanelles  by  the  British 
submarine  /*-//,  which  reached  it*  quarry  by  diving  under  five 
row*  of  mines:  while  iu  the  North  Son  a  Gertiuui  cruiner  flotilla 
eluded  the  British  patrol  fleet,  Inmibanled  three  English  towns, 
and  made  good  it*  c*m|)c.  Alt  ho  the  development*  in  France 
and  Poland  an*  rogardisl  as  major  events  and  the  feat  of  the 
/*-//  i*  hailisl  a*  the  most  daring  exploit  of  the  war.  the  interest 
•  »f  our  pre**  se«*ms  to  bM*us  chietly  on  the  bombardment  of 
SearlKtnmgh.  Hartlepool,  and  Whitby  by  the  raiding  German 
eniiser*  on  the  morning  of  December  |fi.  “For  the  first  time 
in  centuries  English  blood  has  U*cn  shed  iu  England  by  a  foreign 
foe,"  remark*  the  New  York  H‘«rW,  ami  as  a  eonwquefMv  “ En¬ 
glishmen  now  know  from  hitter  experience  that  England  b  not 
immune  from  attack:  that  the  British  Navy  is  not  an  impregna¬ 
ble  fortress  around  the  British  bl»v,  ami  that  Great  Britain 
require*  all  her  military  resources  of  whatsoever  kind  and  char¬ 
acter.44  This  result.  Thr  II  or/d  goes  on  t<»  say,  “ought  to  In- 
worth  u  million  recruit*  to  Kitchener's  army,"  and  the  prediction 
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Many  Knglish  dispatch***  *i*-nk 
of  thin  mid  a*  an  attack  on  un- 
fortified  towns.  a  fact  which 
moves  the  military  attache  of  tin 


i'  justiti'd  by  Knglish  di«|tittchcw  nlHline  that  an  immediate 
-equel  t4i  the  boniliardntent  of  these  east -const  town*  and  the 
killing  of  more  than  a  hundred  |M*r*4tn*.  Mtwo-t  hints  of  tliem 
ui.mcn  and  childmn/'  wia  "a  general  rudt  to  the  recruit  ing- 
In  view  of  thin  development,  one  olilor  remark^, 
"Kiigland  stands  to  gam  infinitely  mom  from  this  daring  raid 
than  the  Herman*  themselves  enn  ho|ie  to  gain."  On  the  other 
hand,  a  dispatch  from  Koine  qmit***  lYim-e  von  Billow,  tSerrnan 
Ambassador  to  Italy,  a*  saying:  •'This  i*  'imply  the  prelude  to 
what  the  Herman  fleet  is  *«n»ii  to  umlertake,  whi«li  may  astonish 
the  world/* 

Meanwhile,  arconliug  to  a  Ixmdon  eorm*|* indent  of  the  New 
York  U'nrltl,  (hi*  exploit  of  the  Herman  emi*er*  "has  pmdiiod  a 
mom  profound  impm**ion  on  t h#*  Knglish  |M*»ple  than  any  other 
event  of  the  war.M  He  g4N*s  on  to  *ay: 


“Stories  of  Knglish  |M*»ple.  with  familiar  Knglish  names, 
in  an  every-day  Knglish  town  very  mtieh  lik#  hundnd*  of  other 
Knglish  town*,  torn  to  pi»«ce*  bv  *limptie|,  their  homes  burning, 
their  women  folk  at  ruck  down  in  tla*  street*  and  their  Iwbie* 
buried  in  burning  wreckage.  have  taken  hold  of  the  imagination 
of  the  |M*ople a*  no  tale* of  utroeity  and  lire  ami  sword  in  Ife'lgium, 
or  no  *hi|>-loa4l*  of  woiimbd  soldier*  and  starving  refugee*, 
have  Ins'Ii  able  t4i  approaeh  in  efTt*-t. 

“  Knglish  people  all  over  the  eountry  hate  mad  this  morning 
how  Alfred  Beale,  an  onlinary  British  postman  of  Searhorough, 
was  ehatting  with  an  ordinary  Brit¬ 
ish  housemaid  to  whom  he  luol  just 
handed  a  let  ter  on  her  mauler**  poreh, 
when  a  Herman  shell  came  out  of  tin 
*ky  and.  exploding  in  the  street.  *ent 
both  postman  anil  maid  into  eternity ; 
how  a  young  housewife  of  llarth*- 
ptxd  was  in  her  kitehen  pmparing 
her  husband's  breakfast,  and  looked 
up  suddenly  to  see  blue  sky  when* 
her  roof  had  been,  ami  t«i  find  h**r- 
self  a  widow;  and  they  am  asking 
themselves  to-day:  4  If  this  hapiiened 
to  Hartlepool  and  Keartiomugh.  why 
eouIdn*t  it  happen  to  Tynemouth, 
or  Falmouth,  or  Deal,  nr  Dover,  or 
Sandwich,  or.  if  the  Herman*  land, 
to  any  town  in  Kngland?*" 


Herman  Kmbassy  at  Washington  to  make  the  billowing 
statement: 


Wlll.Kk  TH  fc.  WAK  WAS  UKUl'OUT  H«  «MK  TO  EXOktXD 


••The  fa/*t  i*  e*tahli*hed  that  Hartlepool  i*  fortified,  while 
Sc&rltomugh  and  Whitby  am  defended,  like  all  other  British 
«Hia*t  plan*!**.  either  by  n-gular  troo|>s,  e<ia*t  guns,  or  volunteers. 

“The  bombardment  of  all  Belgian  mast  place*  by  the  Britisli- 
Fmneh  navy  did  not  take  plain*  bmause  t  he*e  places  were fortified, 
which  they  an*  not,  but  iNs-ause  they  are  defend'd  by  the  Hcniian 
tmop*.“ 

Hur  editors,  while  paying  tribute  to  the  skill  ami  daring  which 
eiiahhd  the  Herman  flotilla  U>  find  it*  way  tlinmgh  the  mine- 
field*.  elude  the  British  fleet,  deliver  it*  attack,  and  run  the 
gauntlet  of  th4*  same  perils  back  t4>  its  ba*4«,  generally  agnn*  that 
t  ht*  at  lack  on  tin*  Yorkshire  town*  ha*  in  it*4*lf  very  little  mili¬ 
tary  significance.  Some  olmerver*  regain  I  it  os  a  rai4l  pure  and 
simple,  other*  suggest  that  it  was  a  feint  to  draw  the  British 
fleet  into  a  position  convenient  f4ir  submarine  attack,  or  by 
diverting  attention  to  enable  some  of  the  fast  Her  man  cruiser* 
1 4i  esca|M>  int4i  the  Atlantic  to  harry  the  commerce  of  the  Alim*. 

It  i*  suggested  in  some  quarter*  that  this  last  may  have  been 
accomplished.  Ib-marking  that  “the  real  significance  4if  the 
enterprise  may  pamibly  Is*  made  apparent  later, "  the  editor  of 
th4*  New  York  AYmtng  Sun  g4M*s  on  to  di*4feu*s  the  incident: 

••Berlin  mcmly  announce*  that  a  part  4>f  the  High  Sea*  Fleet 
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bomhard«xl  certain  ‘fortified  towns’  on  the  cast  roast  of  England, 
but  it  is  added  that  'regarding  the  further  course  of  its  action  no 
information  can  l»c  given.’  This  may  imply  some  ulterior  object 
which  it  is  not  at  present  expedient  to  reveal;  until  that  object 
i*  known  the  raid  can  only  l>e  regarded  m  a  more  or  leas  wanton 
experiment  in  destructiveness.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  ass»»- 
eialing  it  with  the  advice  of  one  of  Germany'*  must  celebrated 
and  popular  naval  writer*,  advice  that  was  published  the  very 
day  before  the  raid  oorurred.  'We  must  see  clearly.’  he  wrote 
in  the  Ufutnrhr  Tti'jr.izritung,  'that  in  order  to  tight  with  success 
we  are  obligid  to  tight  ruthlessly  —  ruthlessly  in  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  word,  that  is  to  say.  without  any  regard  what¬ 
ever  for  any  conceivable  thing  which  lies  outside  the  line  leading 
to  our  final  military  goal.  .  .  .  Our  sole  thought  is  devoted  to 
increasing  vengeance  by  any  and  every  means  which  can  lead 
to  victory.’  A  victory  of  any  substantial  kind  could  not  very 
well  follow  upon  such  excursions  as  yesterday's  in  the  North 
Sea,  but  as  an  act  of  vengeance  the  enterprise  is  quite  under¬ 
standable. 

"In  all  probability  popular  opinion  in  tiermany  has  forced 
the  Navy  to  give  some  account  of  itself.  Enormous  sums  have 
Ihs*ii  spent  on  the  German  Navy,  which  hitherto  has  been  of 
singularly  little  service.  The  policy  of  attrition  has  ls*en  a  most 
obvious  failure,  for  the  odds  in  favor  of  the  British  Navy  are 
cumriderably  greater  to-day  than  they  were  four  months  ago. 
If  the  German  fleet  was  hardly  fit  to  encounter  the  enemy  in  the 
owning  day*  of  the  war.  it  is  even  less  fit  to  do  so  to-day,  and 
at  the  present  rate  will  be  still  less  fit  a  year  hence.  The  de¬ 
struction  of  Admiral  von  Kpoc's  squadron  must  incidentally 
have  had  a  depressing  effect,  and  it  is  safe  to  conjecture  that 
yesterday's  daring  performance  was  undertaken  as  an  act  of 
reprisal  and  as  a  means  of  reassuring  the  public  and  allaying 
|H>pular  im|»atie>noc  at  the  apjiarent  inactivity  of  the  Navy." 

English  dispatch**  state  that  the  British  Admiralty  had 
warning  of  the  ooutcmplatcd  raid,  and  that  the  escape  of  the 


raiders  was  due  to  “luck”  and  an  intervening  fog.  The  Bo-nu 
.Ynrs  Bureau  reminds  us  that  Gorman  captains  in  the  North 
Sea  "have  now  a  cloak  for  their  operation*  two-thirds  of  th« 
time  for  the  round  trip,  with  a  good  chance  of  fog  to  aid  in  the 
eight-hour  interval  of  daylight."  London  is  report**!  disturbed 
over  the  possibility  that  some  of  the  German  cruisers,  iusioad  of 
returning  to  their  hase.  may  have  dipt  out  into  the  Atlantic. 
Says  the  New  York  Sun: 

"While  Germany  may  not  be  willing  to  risk  a  general  engage¬ 
ment  in  the  North  Se».  the  descent  on  the  Yorkshire  coe-t 
suggests  the  possibility  of  a  raid  by  a  swift  and  powerful  squadron 
in  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  along  the  routes  of  England's 
merchant  fleet  carrying  immense  cargoes  of  food  and  war- 
supplies.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Atlantic  has  its  own  jutfr-il 
of  Rritish  war-ships,  hut  obviously  if  the  British  Navy  *ran  not 
make  a  closed  sea  of  the  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean  there 
must  Ik*  plenty  of  room  in  the  Atlantic  for  the  operations  of  a 
German  flying  squadron.  The  game  would  be  worth  the  ri>k. 
for  a  tremendous  amount  of  damage  could  lie  done  to  the  British 
merchant  marine.  The  traffic  so  valuable  to  England  herself 
and  so  necessary  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies  might  l>e  deranged 
and  tied  up.  if  not  temporarily  ruined." 

English  papers  are  full  of  condemnation  for  this  attack  on 
unwarned  towns  and  the  killing  of  non-com  ha  tan  ts,  and  tin  tr 
indignation  is  echoed  in  many  editorial  columns  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  Turning  to  the  German- A rnericun  press  we  find 
the  New  York  Drulnehe*  Journal  declaring  that  "the  guns  of  tin 
German  cruisers  have  told  the  world  in  the  plainest  speech  that 
tin*  days  of  England's  arrogant  supremacy  on  the  sea  are  over." 
And  tin*  Slualn-Zrilitng  of  the  same  city  says  that  "the  Gor¬ 
man  fleet  has  once  again  accomplished  a  master-stroke  of 
courage  and  poise." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


l*EACK  a!  a ny  price  Ls  liable  to  nut  more  than  that ,  — -Washington  Pont 
What  Kurope  m«d»  U  a  campaign  against  ihr  gun-toicr*  — -Houston 

Chronicle. 


Wk  love  our  l>r*rm>'«l.  hut  oh.  you  Prc*ansyi!  — Columbia  Stair. 

M  AMKK  Insurance  nit«*  and  battle-ship*  go  down  togeth nr. —  Washington 
Po$t 
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It*h  a  wise  Kuropean  fithiT  who  bring* 
tw  -in  architect  Past 

Italy  h  In  a  condition  of  belliger¬ 
ent  neutrality — XashrtJJc  Banner. 

In  <lwrt:  DefcnflP  should  exist  for 
t lie  nation;  not  the  nation  for  dt*- 
fttiNt*.  —  Nest  York  World. 

Kvkrtbodt  else  having  failed.  Uie 
miner*  t*id  the  strike  In  rolorado 
Philadelphia  Kerning  ledger. 

Ik  any  submarine*  arc  to  hr  made 
In  tills  country  let’s  keep  them  for 
our  own  use — Portland  Oregonian. 

Mk  Bryan  says  he  ft*  dealing  with 
prohibition  M  In  a  Journalistic  way  .  * 
That,  at  treat.  Nona  way  to  l>r  dry  * 

-  Xasheille  Banner 

Thk.  Prince  of  Wales  has  hem  pnv 
moled  to  hr  a  full  lieu tenant.  That 
young  man  must  have  a  friend  at 
court . — Boston  Transcript. 

So  somlit  Shakawprarv  rvcialrns. 

M  What*  In  a  name*”  when  Christ  tan 
county,  Kentucky,  goes  wet  and 
Hour  lion  county  goes  dry  . — Sasheillr 
1  ennessean. 

It  may  Is*  true  that  our  Army  and 
Navy  arc  unprvftutnd  to  defend  us 
frum  attack,  hut  where  Is  l hr  nation 
pntHirvrl  to  attack  iw?-'.Y(uAh/ir 
& outbern  Lumberman 

Aa*Oikihnci  to  Secretary  of  War 
Garrison,  there  serin*  to  lr  consider¬ 
able  dlffpmiiT  Msnu  the  regular 
Army  and  a  regular  army.—  Phila- 
dslpH I*  North  American 

Tit  activity  of  the  Herman  Army 
iti  the  Kast.  In  i hr  fat'  of  the  Fetfo- 
itr*di  dispatch**  tilling  of  crushing 
t  ierman  defeats  linilt  u«  1 4 1  the  belief 
’h*t  the  Germans  belong  to  tiie  ela** 

•»o  don’t  km»*  when  they  are  whipt 
VoshtiU*  Nt-ulArrn  Lumberman. 


his  son  up  to  he  cither  a  doctor 


M  it  Hciiw  ah  may  conclude  to  haw  the  submarines  built  by  his  new  plant 

In  Canada. — >SV.  ! Antis  Globe  Democrat. 

Huerta  aays  hr  will  return  Per- 
ha|«»:  hut  he  never  can  come  back. — 
Washington  Post. 

Thk.y  say  the  Colonel  has  finally 
biromc  reconciled  to  being  rtwnrd’d 
merely  as  an  ex- President— Onrin- 
ruili  Times-Star. 

J.  L  Brady,  of  l<awrcncr.  advNe* 
the  Turks  If  they  wUh  to  get  Into  a 
holy  war  they  would  better  stay  out 
of  this  onr. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Thk  movement  for  better  habit-* 
will  touch  a  responsive  chord  in  every 
mother’*  heart  who  knows  how  poorly 
off  other  folk  are  In  this  twppcu — 
Washington  Post. 

As  llllncds  justice  has  mini  that 
a  university  may  legally  work  It* 
women  employee*  nineteen  or  mow 
hours  a  day— by  reason  of  lxdng  a 
cliarl table  Institution  -/loilfwi  Herald , 

PlKLD-M  ARSHAI.  KlTCYVKhKRahoulil 
not  object  to  the  Interview  with  him 
written  by  Irvin  Tobb.  It  Is  prob¬ 
ably  a  bet  ter  Inurvlew  tluui  Kttchcmr 
could  have  nrjm|M.isrd  himself. — CM* 
cagn  iVnr#. 

Wr.  notice  that  the  comhlnathwi 
of  IcUcn  that  are  ums!  to  Indicate 
t In*  pronunciation  of  gmgraphiial 
namm  In  the  war-sonr  are  quite  im 
Itaffllng  as  the  nannw  themselvm  — 
Albany  JcunM/. 

The  Kaln*r.  who  was  to  take  Pari*- 
In  Srptrmhrr,  tcsik  Ixwlt  In  Diewn- 
hrr.  Itivullii  thi'  casr  of  the  yimiuc 
woman  who  said  she  would  not 
marry  the  man  until  he  had  saved 
$10,000,  hut  (iirnpmnilsed  when  he 
Atuamnl  $IH.40.—Loislsv1tte  Courier - 
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—  Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 


Journal, 


TIIK  H  \\l>  HWNMi-  MIMNiN  \\  \\|S».  \T  TMK  f'KI.KIIK  ATION  OK  Til K  KAI.I.  OK  TKINO-TAI’ 


<>l  R  DEFENSES  VIEW  ED  FROM  ABROAD 


TIJ K  “UIKKItm,.  IMTHABLK  OPTIMISM”  ..f 

the  Priiil^'nt,  as  the  Canadian  |m|H-r^  term  it .  irritate^ 
wi me  of  our  a  lit t TIhi**  the  Montreal 

Dmly  Star  take*  the  President  tn  tu«k  «ml  remind*  him  that 
“great  *elf-cotifidenrt\  Imm^I  U|»m  |#a*t  *ue«-e*se*  under  far 
different  conditions.  i-  a  fr#*picni  forerunner  to  dimistmuH 
failure. M  Canada.  to  judge  from  the  ton#*  of  the  Dominion 
press,  want*  us  to  In*  well  armed  U**au*e  it  may  ln^omr  n«s*es- 
nary  for  the  I ’ ni t«^l  States  to  enter  actively  into  the  war  in 
defense  of  those  prinripl**?*  to  whieh  the  Alli«*s  and  America,  w#* 
an-  assured,  an*  alike  minmittnl;  and  it  is  c|aivn#d  that  many 
American*  indorse  this  view.  For  example,  the  l^ondon  Ont.i 
AtfrrrtiMrr  my*: 

“Quite  a  few  |>e<tple  in  tin*  I’nitcd  Static  have  exprewt  tin 
belief  that  their  Government  and  Conirn  ^  should  ••uinr  out 
frankly  in  favor  of  the  Allies,  and  enter  the  war  against  Germany. 
Their  belief  in  Im***!  not  only  on  the  irround  that  the  Allies  an* 
fighting  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  democracy,  of  w  hieh  the 
Cnited  States  i»  professedly  a  ehampion.  Init  that  it  is  n<H*c**ary 
n*  a  matter  of  self-defense  again 't  the  possible  results  on  this 
eontinent  should  Germany  win/* 

Thin  view  finds  an  who  ill  Kngland,  when*  the  London  Doily 
Krprr *m  is  a  little  annovisl  at  our  “state  of  unprepared  ness”  ami 
thinks  we  shall  ultimately  In*  fon*is|  into  a conflict  with  Germany : 

“We  aims*  tl.at  it  may  be  wis#*  for  the  Government  at  Wash¬ 
ington  to  maintain  its  position  of  impartiality,  hut  it  is  not 
(His.sihle  for  any  nation  or  for  any  individual  to  la*  impartial  in  this 
great  war.  Gnat  Britain  ami  her  allies  an*  fighting  for  exactly 
the  same  cause  as  Washington  fought  for  in  the  war  against 
Geont^  HI-  and  Lord  North.  If  Gn*at  Britain  and  France  an* 
lw*atcn,  it  will  not  Ih*  many  years  Indore  the  Unit«sl  States  will 
have  to  fight  jarkbooterv/* 

!>•**  subtle  is  the  comment  of  the  Montnal  Dotty  Star* 
whieh  bluntly  warns  the  President  that  safety*  depends  “not 
u|M>n  platitudes  and  perorations,  but  upon  weight  of  armament 
and  the  dread  machinery  of  war/'  and  says  that  unarmed  pacifi¬ 
cism.  while  a  delightful  doctrine,  is  a  little  dangerous  as  a 
deliberate  national  poliey.  It  is  convinced  that  we  an*  def¬ 
initely  committed  to  such  a  policy',  and  continues: 

“Well,  the  I’nited  States  is  a  sovereign  nation,  and  it  is 
privibwed  to  take  that  view  of  the  future  if  it  is  willing  to  lake  the 
risks  attending  it  as  well.  But  any  nation  is  on  highly  perilous 
ground  which  de|M*nds  ujnm  the  excellence  of  its  'political  prin¬ 
ciples  and  institutions/  or  any  other  domestic  virtues,  to  protect 
it  from  the  hazard.*  of  outside  attack,  Cnfortunately,  domestic 


\irtiic*.  which  do  not  gc!  themselves  translated  into  [x>wer*  of 
selfHMVn.se,  an*  of  little  pmt4*etion  against  the  brutal  covetous- 
riess  of  less  virtuous  but  more  virile  military  nations.  ,  .  .  If 
the  Ainertean*  pm  facte  b>  continue  to  live  in  this  wicked  world, 
ami  »€•  preserve  their  rich  domain  intact,  they  must  resolutely 
shoulder  tin*  bunleii  of  previous  preparation  to  defend  it/* 

J ii | am.  however,  i*  thoroughly  plt*ased  with  tile  Wilson  policy, 
ami  the  Tokyo  .!.*» a  In  gravely  advise*  us  to  drop  any  imfierialistic 
ideas.  remain  at  home,  ami  attend  to  business: 

“Thi*  lYesjdent  and  the  Secretary  of  State  have  avowed  that 
they  have  taken  to  h«-art  tin*  instruction  of  Washington  in  hit 
fan-well  addn*ss,  ‘Why  fon*go  the  advantages  of  so  pts*ulinr  a 
situation?  Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?’ 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  further  increase  of  armament  for 
Ameriea  would  mid  nothing  to  the  enviable  international  posi¬ 
tion  she  now  holds,  but  would  rather  In-  a  source  of  misunder¬ 
standing  by  other  nations/* 

Similar  advice,  rather  more  delicately  exprest,  is  offend  by 
another  Tokyo  jinper,  the  .VirAi-nirAi,  which  thinks: 

“If  America,  stedfastly  pursuing  its  anti-imperialistic  policy, 
bend*  her  energies  to  tin*  improvement  ami  development  of  the 
enormous  resources  she  has  at  eommand,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  she  will  surely  liecomc  so  great  and  prosperous  that 
no  country  will  dan*  attack  her/* 

Any  increase  of  armament  at  this  moment  would  weaken 
our  influence  for  peace,  thinks  the  Isindon  Daily  AVer*,  whieh 
**••**  in  America  the  mediator  in  the  present  war: 

“It  is  quite  certain  that  the  States  of  Kuropc,  for  all  their 
present  concentration  upon  war,  will  one  day  desire  an  end  of 
tin*  slaughter  and  return  to  sanity.  On  that  day  they  will  need 
the  ml  vie#*  and  assistance  of  some  impartial  mediator,  whose 
real  for  fie®ee  and  whose  equity  an*  equally  above  suspicion. 

“To  the  dmrt  view  it  might  seem  something  gaimd  by  u 
partizan  to  create  tin*  impression  that  the  American  people  or 
Government  was  idetitifiid  at  all  points,  short  of  positive  action, 
with  this  or  that  protagonist.  It  is  Wilson’s  view  that  it  would 
be  a  heavy  loss  to  the  world  were  America  to  lose  her  reputation 
as  h  friend  of  all  nations,  precisely  at  the  time  W’hcn  that  reputa¬ 
tion  is  most  m*cessury.  His  view  will  be  shared  by  every  far- 
thinking  man  in  this  country/* 

The  London  Sprrtotor.  however,  while  approWng  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  gem-nil  attitude,  feels  lwnind  t4i  urge: 


“our  flesh  and  blind  across  the  Atlantic*  to  make  quite  sure 
that  the  President's  ‘utmost*  is  the  utmost  not  or  courage, 
chivalry,  and  moral  determination,  but  of  material,  for  in  these 
days  a  man  w  hose  eourag»*  is  not  sup|Mirt4*<l  with  gcsnl  arms  goes 
like  a  shi*cp  to  the  daughter. 

“The  President  says:  ‘It  is  not  necessary  for  America  to  have 
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a  huge  standing  army;  she  can  trust  to  her  citizenry-  trained  and 
accustomed  to  arms.’ 

"Wo  must  remind  the  President,  however,  that  at  present 
the  American  people  not  only  are  not  traine<l  or  accustomed  to 
amis,  but  what  is  worse,  they  do  not  possess  the  arms  and 
ammunition  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  citizenry,  trained  or 
untrained." 


assure  to  Italy  the  fidelity  of  her  Moslem  subjects  in  Tripoli, 
while  the  Mohammedans  of  Tunis  and  Algeria  will  revolt  against 
France."  The  Vanin*.  in  comi*anv  with  all  the  other  Con¬ 
stantinople  organs,  has  been  roused  to  fury-  by  the  British 


Tut  Tiurta;  Entente — "  What  a  ware  that  gave  us!'* 

— Drr  Wahrr  Jacob  (Slut  (wart  i . 

annexation  of  Cyprus,  despite  the  fact  that  since  lS78it  has  been 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  British  colony.  In  an  article  en¬ 
titled  "Hypocritical  England,"  the  Tanint  says: 

"Ever  since  the  Balkan  War.  in  dealing  with  the  Moslem 
world.  England  has  covens!  her  face  with  a  veil  of  hypocrisy . 
To-day  the  mask  has  fallen  from  the  face  of  our  enemy;  we  know 
where  we  stand.  .  .  .  England  pretends  that  we  are  taking  up 
arms  under  pressure  from  Germany,  instead  of  recognizing  the 
fad  that  we  are  fighting  to  avenge  all  Moslems  of  the  oppression 
that  England  has  imposed  upon  them.  .  .  .  Away  with  hypocrisy 
C..»d  is  with  the  good.  We  shall,  we  must,  win.” 

While  Turkey  is  satisfiid  with  herself  and  her  position,  all 
Russians  an-  tillisl  with  joy  at  the  opportunity  she  is  affording 
them.  The  Czar  himself,  in  a  manifesto  published  in  the  Moscow 
Huaskmjr  Slnvo.  says: 

"Together  with  the  whole  Russian  peoplo  we  firmly  hclic\e 
that  Turkey’s  insensate  intervention  in  the  war  will  hasten 
the — to  her  fatal  course  of  events  and  will  open  out  to  Riixxm 
a  way  to  the  solution  of  those  historical  problems  on  the  shore* 
of  the  Black  Sea  Is-queathcd  by  our  ancestors." 

While  the  Czar  is  thus  |>o!itely  saying  that  he  moans  to  secure 
Constantinople,  with  its  outlet  on  to  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Pctrograd  Xnrtiyr  Yrtmyn,  a  semiofficial  organ,  makes  no  hones 
alsmt  Russia’s  intentions,  and  is  frankly  delighted  with  the  turn 
things  have  taken.  It  says: 

"The  war  with  Turkey  must  he  conridend  desirable,  however 
inconvenient  it  may  la*  to  divert  a  part  of  our  forces  from  the 
main  front.  Ins-ause  it  gives  us  the  possibility  of  settling,  with 
one  supreme  effort,  the  ‘Eastern  question.'  .  .  .  Then*  has  never 
l«ccn  in  the  past.  and.  maybe,  never  in  the  future  will  there  Is* 
such  a  happy  combination  of  circumstances  for  the  liquidation  of 
Turkey,  at  least  as  a  Kuro|>enn  Power.  This  occasion  must  he 
utilized,  no  matter  how  difficult  and  what  its  cost.  If  we  win, 
there  will  spread  before  us  the  grand  prospect  of  realizing  the 
greatest  and  perhaps  the  ultimate  ideals  of  the  Slav  races.  We 
never  dreaniid  and  never  will  dream  about  world -conquests, 
about  the  destruction  of  great  empires,  but  we  mad  a  free  outlet 
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TURKISH  AND  RUSSIAN  JOY  IN  COMBAT 

NO  SUCH  REGRET  as  is  profest  by  the  other  European 
nations  at  the  necessity  of  war  seems  to  la*  felt  in 
Turkey  or  Russia  as  they  face  each  other  in  ••ontliel. 
Turkey  sees  victory  just  ahead  in  eompany  with  all-conquering 
Germany,  while  Russia  has  actually  selected  a  Slav  name  for  the 
ancient  city  of  Constantine  and  expects  to  hear  the  arches  of 
Saint  Sophia  ring  with  the  echoes  of  the  Russian  national 
anthem.  Complete  satisfaction  pervade*  the  editorials  of  the 
Turkish  press,  which  sing  the  praises  I  with  of  Turks  and  their 
allies.  Thus  the  Constantinople  Rfkyar  lays  stress  upon 

the  friendliness  of  Germany  to  the  Moslem  world  and  contrasts 
it  with  the  attitude  of  the  Triple  Entente,  which  it  accuse*  of 
hatred  and  oppression.  Equally  emphatic  and  enthusiastic  is 
the  ( Constantinople  Ikiiam,  which  cries: 

"To  arms  for  the  mighty  conflict!  We  shall  man-li  gloriously 
onward,  sure  of  our  purpose  and  confident  of  its  achievement. 
While  we  know  that  all  Moslems,  far  and  near,  are  with  us.  yet 
we  Moslems  are  not  alone.  We  have  other  friends,  friends  who 
are  already  champions  and  victorious  in  war.  With  them  we 
tight  side  by  aide,  E\er  since  ihc  Russians,  French,  ami  English 
U-gan  this  war  our  friends  have  l»atthd  with  amazing  strength 
and  success,  not  on  their  own.  but  on  the  enemy’s  soil.  The 
statement  that  we  eutervd  the  war  under  pressure  from  Ger¬ 
many  is  a  calumny." 

Other  Constantinople  papers  expn-ss  almost  identical  view  a. 
Thua  the  Saitah,  in  an  cdilon&l  lieadid  "No  Change  in  Our 


TVHM-T  TUIJ*  nil.  m  xi.a  INTO  THE  VOLCANO. 

Tt  WXKt  "The  whole  wortal  w«*n»  to  he  (Iota*  It — why  should 
I  »a*  left  out—  — Ur  Xvlmkrakrt  lAnuwnUiic. 

1‘oliey."  maintains  that  the  war  was  fonsd  upon  Turkey,  not 
by  Girninn  pn-**<ure,  but  by  the  aggression*  of  England  anil 
Ru«mh;  while  tie  Tnninr  make*  a  fervent  appeal  to  Italy  to  enter 
>var  upon  the  side  of  Turkey,  promising  that  Turkey  "will 
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to  Ibf  warm  waters  and  to  the  wide  expanses  of  the  tom  -trial 

globe.” 

That  the  moment  to  seize  Constantinople  ha*  at  la-t  conic,  all 
Russia  has  agm-d.  «aya  the  Pitnufred  Hyrtrh,  which  goes  on  to 
-tato: 

'‘This  time  the  question  an  important  to  Russia  will  really  he 
solved,  solved  lu  its  entirety,  in  aecordanee  with  it-  significance 
to  a  Great  Power  which  seeks  a  free  outlet  to  world  water-ways 
and  wiidic*  to  guard  the  door  of  it  -  own  house. 

“In  this  favorable  conjuncture  lien  the  explanation  of  that 
general  wtirfartiofl  with  which  Hu— ia  has  met  the  news  that 
at  last,  after  having  labored  so  much  for  the  liberation  of  other 
nations,  she  finds  the  desired  opportunity  to  work  out  her  own 
•  mancipation." — Translation*  wen  it  far  The  Literary  Diuest. 


“WHY  DOES  EVERYBODY  HATE 
GERMANY?" 

Ills  QUESTION  is  not  ours,  but  is  one  seriously  asked 
in  the  Ktupire  of  William  II.,  and  in  the  pages  of  Drr 
Tiirmrr,  the  well-known  Stuttgart  monthly,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  German  writ¬ 
ers.  Anton  Oskar  Klau—maim. 
squarely  faces  it  in  an  article  un¬ 
der  the  above  title,  ami  discover* 
the  answer.  This  distinguished 
author,  known  throughout  the 
length  and  breadt  h  of  the  Father- 
land  either  under  his  own  name 
or  under  one  or  other  of  Ins  ten 
pseudonyms,  finds  after  an  ex¬ 
haustive  analysis  that  “the  wells 
have  been  poisoned,"  and  that 
the  German  nation  is  the  victim 
of  a  deep  plot  to  destroy  its  fair 
name  engineered  by  British.  Rus¬ 
sian,  and  French  statesmen,  and 
accomplish**!  by  a  eomipt  and 
venal  press  whieh  for  twenty 
years  has  been  systematically 
slandering  the  German  p«s»plc. 

Herr  Klaussmann  thus  dra¬ 
matically  open*  his  inquiry: 

"Enemies  round  aUiut  us! 

Friends  now  hen*!  Even  the 
States  that  have  dcelared. their 
neutrality  an-  unsafe  and  un- 
certain  in  t h«*ir  attitude  toward 
us.  ami  we  can  not  eount  on 
their  good-will. 

“What  then  have  we  done? 

This  pertinent  question  millions 
of  Germans  have  ask«d  them¬ 
selves  during  these  last  months 
and  have  answered:  *  We  have 
done  nothing;  wo  have  injured  no 
one;  we  have  blocked  no  coun- 
try's  path  except  England’s,  w  ho 
regarded  us  as  a  far  too  power¬ 
ful  rival  in  the  world's  markets.  We  have  attended  quietly 
und  peaceably  to  our  own  business;  we  have  b»*en  modest  uml 
reserved;  we  have  tnixisl  in  no  intrigues — in  short,  we  have  done 
nothing  with  whieh  any  one  can  reproach  us/" 

lie  then  pictures  the  German  as  he  appears  to  foreign  eyes, 
"the  rapacious,  arrogant  busyl*ody,  a  constant  menace  to  the 
peace  of  the  world."  and  asks  how  it  can  possibly  be  that  such  a 
completely  erroneous  conception  should  have  been  acquired, 
and  finds  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  slow  poison  persistently  dis¬ 
tilled  in  the  foreign  press: 

"This  misuse  of  the  foreign  press  against  us  is  part  of  the  policy 
of  the  Iron  King — England,  France,  and  Russia.  They  have 


systematically  depreciated  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  They 
have  influenced’  the  foreign  press.  The  almighty  ruble,  the 
world-conquering  pound  sterling,  and  the  French  franc  have 
created  accomplices,  and  for  decades  everything  unpleasant  that 
has  happened  anywhere  in  the  world  has  Iwen  laid  at  our  door  by 
the  press.  This  German-baiting  has  b«*on  conducted  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  reason  and  logic.  They  have  charged  us  with  things 
-o  senseless  and  foolish  that  one  would  have  thought  that  even 
a  half-witted  person  would  lie  able  to  see  the  fallacies." 

In  spite  of  all  the  absurdities  of  the  campaign  against  Ger¬ 
many's  virtues,  the  writer  acknowledges  that  it  has  boon  a  suc¬ 
cess,  ami  proceed*  to  take  the  Government  to  %task  for  not 
having  initiuted  a  counter-campaign  of  press  bribery: 

"To  be  sun-  it  would  have  cost  millions  to  influence  the  foreign 
pafMTs,  for  we  should  have  had  to  bid  higher  than  our  enemies. 
But  these  millions  would  not  have  Im-cii  wasted;  they  would  have 
proved  an  excellent  investment  when  that  dark  plot  against  us 
was  hatched,  and  we  found  out,  with  despair,  that  we  had  not  a 
friend  left  in  the  world.  We  should  not  have  had  to  bear  those 
hours  of  anxiety  when  we  saw  our  so-called  friends  in  America, 
in  Sweden,  in  Denmark,  in  Spain,  in  Roumania,  uml  in  Italy 
overwhelming  us  with  accusations  and  crying  out  to  heaven 


that  we  had  broken  the  |waec,  that  our  rapacity  alone  had 
caused  the  war.” 

Now  that  the  war  has  started,  he  thinks  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
to  attempt  tojnfiuenee  the  hostile  papers,  but  he  notes  with  some 
satisfaction  that  the  powers  in  Berlin  are  no  longer  blind  to  the 
advantages  aocruing  from  a  friendly  press  and  have  taken  steps 
to  insure  support  in  certain  quartern: 

"What  a  hostile  attitude  was  assumed  by  certain  Italian  pa|>ent 
during  the  early  days  of  the  war!  In  Berlin  the  names  of  these 
papers  that  suddenly  dropt  their  hatred  of  Germany  and  wrote 
in  our  favor  are  well-known,  and  it  is  quite  understood  here  that 
an  ass  with  a  load  of  gold  has  climbed  over  the  wall  of  hatred  for 
Germany.” — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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\  MYTII  HXPLODKH. 

Tin*  fnitum*  cuiHTHi'-lntr'  tn> f li  ha*  explode!  a  record  I  rut  to  a  report-  from  Oh*  licit  Mi  War  Olfltv 
In  i In*  lumdon  pn*w.  Kv«t  wlmv  the  war  Ix'icuit  vartmii  Sherlock  iiofmesr n  w«w  ronsttnlly  db*- 
rovrrlruc  Uml  tHitmllilf  fwior>iiitttt  ami  itifiiMvtit. looking  tiiinliKourtd  won*  In  reality  concealing  rin- 
pl.iurmw  nt*' for  tornum  lioaiu.  r*  prt»|»ari*1  In  advance  by  «J«*apt*rate  but  dotormliiMl  Herman  epic*  So 
wrrr  the  rumor*  that  III r  Ilrliidi  War  orrin*  determined  to  Invent  Igate.  M a>or-4  •  eneral  O’i’alla- 
ghan  did  appointed  to  visit  all  mi*|Mvtn|  M{M>t*  and  n*|N>rt  The  Cleoeral  really  Hid  find  concrete  tied*, 
but  they  mtr  Actually  giving  way  under  the  weight  of  mrn*  every-* lay  machinery.  und  ruuld  no  more 
have  supported  42"crntlinrt4'r  gun*  than  they  could  haw  upheld  the  Statu**  of  Utterly.  Puribertnocv, 
tin*  l tiiMiil  rrimn*  that  three  in  not  a  single  fort  In  Kngland  which  would  need  a  42-cctitliueter  gun  to 
dt'otolhdi  It  Our  picture  *how*  a  tennla-onirt  lorn  up  clming  a  period  of  spy-fever  to  »»•«•  If  It  contained 
on*  of  these  Imaginary  gun-lied*.  Th«*  m-arrh  ■w  nu  to  haw  Iwm  thoroughly  done. 
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WAR  ENDS  DYNASTIC  FEUD  IN  SPAIN 

AK  HAS  BROUGHT  PEACE  between  the  long- 
estranged  heads  of  the  Spanish  house  of  Bourbon, 
says  the  London  Time*.  owing  to  the  fact  that  Don 
Alfonso  do  Bourbon,  who  occupier*  the  throne  of  Spain,  and 
Don  Jaime  do  Bourbon,  who  claims  it  as  head  of  the  Carlixt 
party,  both  happen  to  be  in  personal  sympathy  with  the  cause 
of  the  Allies.  The  Timm  correspondent  in  Madrid  says: 

"  Don  Jaime  of  BourlHin,  hitherto  recognized  as  the  chief 
of  the  Carlist  and  pro-German  party,  and  pretender  to  the 
throne  of  fepain,  has  aMicated  his  position  with  dramatic 
effect  ivencsw.  For  a  fortnight  past  it  had  been  rumored  that  he 
was  displeased  with  the  violent  campaign  against  the  Allies 
carried  on  by  his  supporters  hen*,  and  now  one  of  the  loader* 
of  the  party  lift*  announced  in  the  pn*ss  that  they  no  longer 
recognize  Don  Jaime  a*  their  chief  and  are  looking  for  another 
Boiirlton  to  take  the  place  from  which  they  have  depotasl  him. 
This  is  their  reply  to  the  statement,  obviously  inspired  by  the 
Prince  himself,  that  his  sympathies  were  with  the  Allies  and 
that  he  had  bi-en  for  over  two  months  working  with  the  French 
Red  Cross. 

“Now  the  Comt/ioni/mria  >lr  E*pnfta,  under  its  Court  in¬ 
telligence.  announce*  that  Don  Jaime  has  addn-st  a  telegram 
of  warm  sympathy  to  King  Alfonso  on  the  death  of  iTinec 
Maurice  of  Hutteiil>erg,  am!  that  the  King  has  returned  his 
thanks  for  the  attention  in  terms  quite  as  cordial.  Thu*  then' 
is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  long  feud  betw»*-n  the  two  branches 
of  the  Spanish  royal  house  has  come  to  a  close  over  the  grave 
of  the  young  Qu.s-n's  brother.” 

Meanwhile,  Don  Jaime  has  been  having  a  few  unpleasant 
ex  |*  Tie  nee  s  during  a  hurri.d  visit  to  his  home  in  Austria,  the 
Paris  Eclair  states: 

“Some  time  ago  Don  Jaime  do  Bourbon,  the  S|miiii*Ii  pr«*- 
tender,  addri-st  an  ap|x>al  to  his  parti/.ans  to  aide  with  France 
in  this  war.  This  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Austrian 
authorities  and  he  was  plac.d  under  close  arrest  while  on  a 
short  visit  to  his  castle  at  Krohsdorf.  The  immediate  excuse 
for  this  action  was  the  fact  that  Don  Jaime  has  Im-cu  n  colonel 
in  the  Russian  Army . 

“Don  Jaime  |M-rvist«sl  in  his  effort*  to  gain  his  freedom  and 
was  finally  told  that  he  could  either  remain  a  prisoner  hi  Austria 
till  the  end  of  the  war  or  permanently  leave  the  country.  He 
chn.se  the  latter  course  and  was  conduct'd  to  the  Swiss  frontier.” 

Meanwhile,  Germany  i*  making  strenuous  effort*,  .-ay*  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  to  influence  Spanish  opinion  and  to 


obtain  a  reversal  of  the  policy  of  neutrality  that  has  been  in¬ 
dors'd  by  the  leader*  of  every  party  in  Spain.  The  Guardian 
goes  on  to  state-: 

“Germany  Is  adopting  desperate  measure*  h«-re  to  induce 
public  opinion.  The  Correo  EhjhiAoI,  the  organ  of  the  Carlist 
party  and  now  the  official  German  organ,  publishes  a  two- 
column  article  mating,  in  substance,  that  Germany  has  officially 
offered  to  present  Spain  with  Gibraltar,  should  the  German  arms 
triumph.” 


BERNHARDI*S  MISSION  IN  AMERICA— Warned  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  what  was  coming  by  no  leas  a  jiernon  than  the  famous 
General  von  Bernhardi,  the  German  residents  in  America  were 
prepared  for  eventualities,  ho  says  the  Toronto  Globe  upon  the 
authority  of  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan.  Chancellor  of  Ix^Und 
Stanford  University,  who  was  present  at  one  of  the  General's 
private  meetings.  The  Globe  say*: 

“In  the  early  summer  of  last  year  General  Friidrich  von  Bern¬ 
hardi.  the  famous  German  cavalry  officer  and  military  authority, 
crossed  the  United  States.  He  came  by  way  of  the  Pacific.  His 
coining  was  unheralded.  His  spsss-hes  wen*  unreported.  His 
going  was  unrhronielcd.  No  American  newnpa|>er  'played  up’ 
the  visit  of  one  of  the  mo*t-taIk>d-of  Germans  in  the  world  to¬ 
day.  His  new  book.  ‘Germany  and  the  Next  War,'  was  published 
early  in  1912.  while  he  was  on  this  world-tour.  A  copy  of 
it  reached  him  by  mail  at  Singa|>orc.  In  the  United  State*  ho 
was  the  guest  of  the  German  Consul*.  His  nddrvssc*  were  in 
German,  to  Germans  invited  individually  by  the  Consul.  Hi* 
mission  was  to  advise  Germans  in  the  various  German  oentors 
of  the  purpose,  the  plan*,  and  the  rightness  of  the  then  impend¬ 
ing  war  that  now  ‘staggers  the  world.'  He  told  it*  story,  the 
essentials  of  its  program,  the  year  la-fore  it  began." 

Dr.  Jordan's  story,  as  quoted  by  The  Glofte,  runs: 

“I  met  von  Bernhardi  in  San  Francisco  and  hoard  him  give 
an  address  on  May  20,  1913,  just  as  I  wa*  leaving  for  Europe, 
Germany,  the  BaJknns.  and  Australia.  Thu  invitation  was  from 
the  German  Consul  in  San  Francisco.  It  was  on  the  official 
IMipcr  of  the  Consul's  office.  The  gathering  was  composed  of 
alnmt  llms-  humlrid  person-,  all  Germans  except  one  other 
American  and  myself.  The  Consul  presided,  and  the  meeting 
was  semiofficial  but  private.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  was  no 
rejwrter  pn-sent  and  no  report  was  publishes!.  I  would  not 
have  known  that  the  German  cavalry  General  was  in  America 
except  for  that  meeting." 


tio;  nr  toil*  n  ~ti  it-w<  >rm  h 
” Tiuw  now?  Th*  djuittuc  *  %fnlhnjE,>r 

-  ©  IT*  (Brrllfii 


rrrnTTAi.i.T  m/H-iwu  him  path 

No  matter  hnw  luinl  hr  IfH.  h**  ran  not  irrt  ovrr. 
umlrr.  or  aroiitt'l  It  — Thr  Star  (MotUlYtl). 
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SCIENCE  -  AND  -  INVENTION 


L. 


DEEP-SEA  DIVING  REVOLUTIONIZED 


AN  IMMKNSK  KIKLI)  for  salt  age  work  and  exploration 
/■  %  of  the  oifaii  ltotlorn  and  marine  life  hu*  In*«h  i>p*nHl 
^  ^  up  by  tin*  |>erfi<etion  of  a  new  diviiig-ap|ianiVii*  wliif'h 
is  described  in  the  euircnt  Trrhmral  World  M agozi nr  Chicago  . 
The  m*w  n**ord  for  deep-sea  diving,  recently  made  in  tin  rnili*d 
States  and  by  the  use  of  tin*  new  di\  irig-*ijit.  InhIm  by  just  two 
feet  the  old  reeord  of  210  feet  whieli  wa*  achieved  m  tin-  itmrsc 
of  experiments  under  the  auspice*  of  tin*  British  Admiralty. 
Hut  the  Ainenran  rwHirtl.  2 12  feet.  which  was  made  in  Ding 
Island  Sound  a  few  w*eek*  ago,  might  just  as  well  have  !>eeti 
310,  had  water  of  this  depth  l*«en  available.  The  two  divers 
who  performed  tin-  feat  went  to  tin-  bottom,  and  eould  naturally 
go  no  further;  so  the  “Iwnt  is  a  small  urn- — until  the  American 
champions  try  d«s*[M-r  water.  Tin*  average  diver,  using  the  old 
apparatus,  we  an-  told  by  Hubert  <#.  Skem-tt  in  this  article, 
seldom  exceeds  a  hundred  fi«et,  ami  loO  is  his  maximum.  Kveii 
at  this  depth,  he  can  remain  but  half  an  hour  or  so,  and  tin*  great* 
est  care  must  In*  taken  in  leaving  work  to  pro*****!  slowly  to 
regions  of  normal  pressure.  Too  rapid  a  transfer  may  give 


the  diver  4*lhe  liends,”  and  may  even  be  fatal.  I u  the  new  form 
of  diving-suit,  in  which  the  record  noted  atmve  was  made,  the 
diver  is  elad  in  a  rigid  ease,  so  that  the  pressure  of  the  water 
is  not  transmittal  to  the  air  that  he  breathe*.  He  thus  wrorks 
at  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  and  the  dangers  of  deep-sea 
diving  are  nsluwd  practically  to  zero.  Says  Mr.  Skerrctt: 

44  Kxeept  for  the  bronze  helmet,  the  ordinary  diving-dress  is 
collapsible  and  made  of  rubln-r  and  canvas.  The  new  suit  l**ing 
entirely  of  metal,  is  rigid,  and  is  of  itself  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  crudiing  force  of  the  enveloping  sea.  It  is  male  of  am  alloy 
of  aluminum,  and  the  armor  eomplete  weighs  a  little  short  of 
five  hundred  isiunds.  In  truth,  it  is  virtually  a  diving-maehine, 
for  the  man  inside  is  well-nigh  helpless  in  its  grip  until  lowered 
below  the  surface,  when  the  water  counterbalances  tin?  dead 
w  eight  and  the  artieulated  sections  permit  tlie  ojM*mtor  to  move 
with  a  fnsslom  something  akin  to  that  of  the  steel-clad  knight 
of  old. 

44  In  order  to  give  this  measure  of  mobility,  the  suit  has  over 
fifty  turning  joints.  These  an*  made  substantially  water-tight 
by  leather  packing  which  swells  and  Incomes  more  effective  the 
greater  the  ptv**ure  of  the  sea.  To  prevent  this  external  fore© 


E 


Mr 


Pj  lL*r-**»V*f  uf  '*  Tit#  T*<hnt U  #IU  Cli*  W*- 

A  NEW  I W  ADEIC  or  THE  VNDEKSEA  WoKU» 

The  new  diving-apparat  ua  l*  Umi  heavy  to  allow  the  wearer  to  move 
upon  the  surface  but  is  so  buoyant  undersea  th.it  It  will  |*rmit 
him  to  rxplon*  with  case  depths  as  yet  unknown 


GUXNU  IK>WN. 

The  first  man  to  use  this  apparatus  made  a  new  world's  d<*cp-s«*a 
diving-record  and  might  have  gone  much  further  If  the  water  had 
deeper.  The  Jtt range-looking  suit  will  also  sahwtaftl  the  diver’s  Uft*. 


THK  LATEST  FASHION  IN  DIVING-SUITS. 
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from  jamming  the  joints,  facility  of  action  is  insured  by  clever 
arrangements  of  roller- In-aring*.  Indeed,  the  armor  is  not 
entirely  water-tight,  and  the  divers  say  they  do  not  wish  it  to  be 
so.  for  the  moderate  leakage  serves  to  lubricate  the  joints  and  thus 
to  aid  n«M-essary  movements.  This  would  he  a  dangerous,  indeed 
a  very  perilous,  defect  but  for  a  strikingly  novel  feature  of  the 
invention. 

“Of  course  the  diver  minis  air  to  breathe  as  would  the  sub¬ 
marine  worker  in  the  ordinary  dress,  hut  in  this  suit  of  armor  his 
air  is  supplied  him  at  atmospheric  pressure.  So  far  as  the  phys¬ 
ical  effects  uj*>n  him  are  concerned,  his  lungs  and  body  are  no 
more  taxed  than  they  would  lie  at  the  surface.  At  one  stroke 
this  does  away  with  a  mnnlier  of  the  serious  limitations  peculiar 
to  the  usual  elastic  underwater  dress  in  which  air  at  intense 
pressure  is  inhaled.  In  tin*  back  of  the  armor  is  a  recess,  anil 
therein  is  installed  a  very  compact  and  powerful  little  pump. 
This  pump  sucks  from  the  feet  of  the  suit  all  leakage  and  force* 
it  immediately  outward.  This  pump  is  worked  by  comp  rest 
air,  and  the  air.  after  doing  its  mechanical  work,  is  exhausted 
into  the  suit  for  the  diver  to  breathe,  and  then  passes  up  to  the 
surface  tl trough  the  free  space  in  an  armored  rubber  tube  within 
which  are  led  the  mm  pres  t -air  pipe  and  the  eleetrieal  eon- 
neetions  for  a  telephone  ami  a  lamp.  In  this  manner  the  armor 
is  thoroughly  ventilated,  and.  even  should  the  pump  not  work 
for  a  number  of  minutes,  then-  wmld  still  be  enough  free  air  in 
the  nxtmy  dn-ss  and  the  tulie  space  to  im-et  the  diver’s  mills 
for  at  Icait  ten  minutes  while  he  is  being  hauled  to  the  surface. 

"Indn-d.  during  the  demonstrations  in  Long  Island  Sound, 
the  pump  was  hailed  for  that  length  of  time  when  the  diver  was  a 
hundn-d  feet  down.  He  suffered  no  inconvenience,  and  when  the 
compressor  start «-«l  again  he  was  low-end  to  the  bottom  one 
hundred  twelve  feet  deejs-r.  Sueh  a  situation  in  the  usual  elastic 
dn-ss  in  all  probability  would  have  meant  sure  death.  The 
brief  breakdown  showed  as  nothing  else  could  what  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  the  suit  in  actual  scrvi«-e.  Because  the  oja-rator  is  not 
ex|ioscd  to  air-pressure,  no  matter  how  deep  he  gtnn  or  how  long 
he  works  then',  no  delay  is  necessary  in  hoisting  him  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  According  to  the  British  Admiralty  n-gulations.  should  a 
diver  go  down  two  hundred  four  feet — its  table  covers  no  greater 
submergence— and  remain  there  for  twenty  minutes  to  half  an 
hour,  the  total  time  of  his  ascent  must  not  l*e  less  than  one  hour 
and  seven  minutes!  In  bringing  up  the  divers  from  the  bottom 
of  Long  Island  Sound,  two  hundml  twelve  f«*et  down,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  time  was  eighty  seconds.  The  men  were  absolutely  un- 
affeeU-d  by  this  abrupt  change  in  pressure,  alt  ho  the  deepest  one 
of  them  had  ever  la-fore  h«i-ti  in  the  ordinary  dress  was  ninety 
feet,  and  on  that  occasion  lie  had  suffered  from  bleeding  from 
both  nose  and  ears, 

"The  remarkable  advance  in  the  art  of  submarine  diving,  and 
the  fact  that  men  can  now  Is-  sent  so  safely  to  greater  depths, 
promises  to  open  up  an  immense  field  for  salvage  work  nml 
subaqueous  exploration.” 


UNDERGROUND  BEACONS  FOR  AIRCRAFT  Some  in¬ 
teresting  experiments  have  been  made  recently  with  sunken 
lights  for  indicating  landing-places  for  u in-raft.  We  learn  from 
a  recent  number  of  the  l)eut*ehe  I.uftfahrrr  Zeitnchnft  (Berlin) 
that  the  lights  an-  placed  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground 
in  such  manner  that  they  can  he  clearly  seen  from  above,  but 
so  arranged  that  ain-raft  can  descend  upon  them  or  roll  over 
them  without  danger.  The  object,  of  course,  is  to  indicate  the 
most  favorable  landing-place*.  They  can  also  be  constructed 
to  serve  the  nddtii  purpose  of  showing  the  main  direction  of 
the  prevailing  wind.  Such  a  one  will  shortly  la-  installed  at 
Johannisthai.  It  consists  of  a  square  plot  having  a  white  light 
in  the  center  and  a  ml  light  at  each  corner.  The  center  light  is 
u  I  tout  one  square  yard  in  si™*,  ami  the  r<*l  lights  ore  about  eighty 
yards  distant  from  this,  at  the  four  quarters  of  the  compass. 

These  outer  lights  have  an  underground  connection  with  a 
weather-vane.  When  the  device  is  operating,  the  white  light  in 
the  renter  and  one  or  two  of  the  outer  red  lights  are  lit  in  aceor- 
dum-e  with  the  quarter  the  wind  comes  from.  With  a  north  wind, 
for  example,  the  mirth  point  would  be  lighted;  with  a  northeast 
wind  the  north  and  east  points  would  lie  lit.  When  there  is  a 
dead  cairn  the  center  alone  i*  illummaP-d.  while  u  shift  in  the  wind 
i»  automatically  recorded  by  the  lights  through  their  connection 
with  the  vane.  Tran»l<iti*n  made  for  Tin:  Lrrr.RARY  PlGrsT. 


01  K  CHEMICAL  SENSES 

WO  of  our  senses  are  intimately  connected  with  chemical 
action — those  of  smell  and  taste.  Their  relationships 
are  so  close  that  the  boundary-line  between  them  is 
inure  imaginary  than  real.  In  many  ease*  we  commonly  ascribe 
to  one  of  them  sensations  that  really  belong  to  the  other,  as  when 
we  speak  of  the  “taste”  of  certain  foods  that  are  almost  taste¬ 
less,  but  possess  an  appetizing  odor.  Sinn-  chemical  action 
can  take  place  only  In-tween  substances  in  actual  contact,  says 
Alfred  J.  Lotka,  writing  in  The  Scientific  American  Supplement 
(New  York),  we  can  become  aware  of  the  smell  or  taste  of 
an  object  only  by  actual  contact  with  it  or  its  vapors.  This 
places  a  restriction  upon  the  scope  of  these  senses,  and  in 
man,  at  any  rate,  they  an1  not  developed  to  the  same  degn* 
as  sight  and  hearing.  Nevertheless  they  fulfil  important 
functions.  Says  Mr.  Lotka: 

“Their  primary  purpose  [is),  no  doubt,  to  enable  the  individual 
to  exorcise  the  proper  judgment  in  the  selection  of  hi*  food.  Tlii* 
is  indicated  by  the  location  of  the  organ*  of  smell  and  taste  in 
and  near  the  mouth.  In  the  caw  of  animals  the  sense*  of  taste 
and  smell  do  very  efficiently  fulfil  this  function;  in  fact,  the 
presumption  is  that  animal*  have  no  other  means  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  healthy  from  injurious  or  poisonous  materials  for  food.  In 
the  ease  of  man,  the  same  reliance  can  not  lie  placed  upon  the 
sense  of  taste,  as  some  poisons  have  a  pleasant  taste,  and  some 
substances  which  are  more  or  less  harmless  have  a  disagreeable 
taste.  Aside  from  the  perfectly  normal  discrepancy-*  between 
our  like*  and  dislike*  in  the  matter  of  taste,  and  the  thing*  that 
arc  good  for  us  or  otherwise,  individual  person*  may  be  subject 
to  various  peculiar  abnormal  vagarira  of  the  sense  of  ta*tc.  The 
simplest  of  these  is  a  more  or  less  complete  ‘taste  blindness. ‘ 
which  accompanies  various  diseased  condition*  ranging  in 
seriousness  from  a  common  cold  to  incurable  affection*  of  the 
central  nervous  system.  In  the  case  of  general  paralysis  it  is 
especially  the  sense  for  saltiness  that  is  lost.  People  subject  to 
epileptic  fit*  almost  invariably  lose  the  sen*e  for  sweetness 
often  also  for  sAltino**,  but  usually  not  that  for  bittern*-**,  at 
the  time  of  one  of  their  attack*.  Sometime*  it  is  only  one-half 
— usually  the  left — of  the  mouth  and  tongue  that  loses  its 
sensitiveness.  Persecution  maniac*  who  are  in  fear  of  being 
poisoned  often  have  an  exaggerat'd  sense  of  taste. 

‘‘Occasionally  a  peculiar  case  i*  found  in  which  different 
taste*  are  confused ;  the  patient,  for  example,  asserts  that  a  hitter 
substance  tastes  salty  to  him.  In  the  case  of  neuropathic 
persons,  that  is  to  nay,  persons  of  somewhat  unstable  mental 
balami-,  certain  tastm  are  sometimes  aaaociated  with  color 
sensations.  A  temporary  loss  of  the  sense  of  taste  can  I*- 
produced  at  will  by  painting  the  tongue  with  certain  drugs 
I’ocain,  if  applied  somewhat  liberally,  causes  local  anesthesia; 
in  mild  applications  it  merely  deaden*  the  sense  for  bitterness 
Some  insane  persons  are  subjeet  to  ‘taste  hallucinations/  Per¬ 
versions  of  the  taste,  more  or  lea*  morbid  in  character,  an1 
observed  in  hysterical  and  other  persons.” 

A  peculiar  and  interesting  phenomenon  noted  by  Mr.  Lotka 
is  that  of  contrast,  whereby,  after  one  ha*  partaken  of  something 
salty  or  bitter,  pure  water  taste*  sweet.  Again,  a  dilute  solu¬ 
tion  of  potassium  chlorate,  which  ha*  itself  little  taste,  cause* 
water  to  taste  intensely  sweet.  If  the  mouth  is  riniwd  with 
copper  sulfate  or  potassium-permanganate  solution,  cigar-smoke 
acquires  a  repulsively  sweet  taste.  It  is  also  said  that  if  the  air 
contains  mere  traces  of  prussic  acid,  cigar-smoke  acquires  a 
peculiar  taste,  which  thus  furnishes  an  efficient  alarm-signal.  To 
quote  further: 

"Substance*  possessing  a  marked  flavor  are  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  in  daily  life,  perhaps  none  more  so  than  salt,  sugar,  and 
vinegar.  A*  regard*  the  first  of  them*,  it  i*  absolutely  indis¬ 
pensable  and  then1  is  no  substitute  for  it.  The  place  of  vinegar 
can  in  a  measure  be  taken  by  other  acids,  such  as,  for  instance, 
lemon  juice.  Sugar  i*  not  one  single  substance,  but  is  the 
name  given  to  an  entire  class  of  more  or  less  closely  related 
compound*  containing  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Sugar 
fulfils  a  double  function,  l>eing  both  a  food  in  itw-lf.  and,  on 
account  of  its  pleasant  taste,  an  appetizer.” 

In  the  diseased  condition  known  as  diabetes,  sugar  becomes 
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highly  injurioua  to  the  patient,  who  i*  thus  condemned  to  a 
rather  monotonous  diet.  Fortunately  chemistry  knows  several 
substitute*  for  sugar,  notably  saccharin,  which  not  only  equals 
hut  vastly  tturpaxHCH  sugar  for  sweetening  power.  It  is  pro¬ 
nounced  by  Mr.  Lotka  “quite  non-poisonou*."  altho  the  <*ov em¬ 
inent  food-experts  have  arrival  ai  a  rontrary  conclusion.  We 
r*iuJ  on: 

“It  is  sometimes  Mtatnl  that  atimial*  will  not  eat  **<*•(• 

•  rietl  with  twcharin.  Thi*  does  not  seem  to  be  true,  except 
|»*rhapi«  for  ants  and  I****.  w  ho  nquin*  tsug&r.  not  on  of 

it*  HWcctnoMS,  but  on  a4*eount  of  it*  fiMnl  qualites.  Sa^hann 
has  no  value  as  a  food.  and.  moreover,  it  i*  *o  iiitehM*ly  j*w«-«*t 
that  the  quantitii*  ordinarily  taken  with  the  food  would  1** 
negligible  even  if  it  had  a  f«Mnl  value 

“The  chemistry  of  flavoring  material,  and  tin  study  of  chemi¬ 
cal  constitution  in  relation  to  the  t**tc  of  various  substances, 
tiave  grown  to  large  dimensions,  yet  until  mently  no  one  eoUe<*ttsI 
work  of  reference  on  th**  subject  *n*  available.  Tin-  gap  has 
just  l**en  filled  by  a  book  from  the  |M*n  id  l>r.  (5.  (\>hn,  on 
organic  flavoring  materials,  published  in  Berlin  by  F.  Siemen- 
roih.  from  the  introiluetion  of  which  many  of  the  data  given 
above  an*  taken.  The  hulk  of  the  I  took  is  highly  Usdinical 
and  give*  a  mass  of  data  regarding  the  taste  of  a  large  numUr 
of  organic  sulwtatHM  s.  For  those  working  in  this  field,  whether 
from  purely  scientific  interest  or  for  the  sake  of  applications  to 
practical  ends,  this  colliftion  should  prove  very  valuable. 

“We  have  here  culled  out  point*  of  interest  to  the  general 
reader,  and  will  close  with  one  more  observation  of  this  character 
taken  from  the  chapter  of  Psychology  of  Taste.  It  is  rather 
surprizing  to  read  that  girls  have  a  more  sensitive  taste  for 
hitter  and  boys  for  sweet.  Their  taste  for  saltiness  is  equally 
sensitive.  Adult  woman  has  a  more  highly  develop**!  sense 
of  taste  than  man  for  sweet,  bitter,  ami  sour.  For  salty  materials 
then*  is  not  much  difference;  if  anything,  man  is  a  little  more 
sennit ive  than  woman.  A  factious  perron  might  U-  tempted 
to  say  that  this  must  le  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.0 


THE  WEIGHT  OF  A  SUNBEAM 

OE8  THE  ATTRACTION  of  gravitation.  which  holds 
worlds  in  their  orbits  and  draws  all  object*  in  the 
earth's  vicinity  toward  its  renter,  exert  any  influence  on 
a  thing  apparently  no  immaterial  a*  a  light-ray?  No  influence 
«»f  any  form  of  attraction  on  light  had  ever  been  noticed  until 
alnjut  twenty  years  ago  when  Z**einann  showed  that  a  powerful 
magnet  visibly  abend  the  position  of  certain  lines  in  the  q****- 
tnim.  Now  it  apiH*ars  likely  that  gravitation  has  a  similar, 
tho  not  the  same,  effi'ot.  Magnetism  split*  up  the  gpwtrnl 
lines,  exerting  a  bn^idcuing  •*ffi*H.  while  gravitation  shifts  tlu  rn 
all  alike  in  one  direction.  For  instance,  in  the  solar  spectrum, 
whose  rays  at  their  origin  have  pa*s*d  through  the  powerful 
field  of  gravity  in  the  sun's  vicinity,  all  the  line*  appear  shifted 
toward  the  rid,  a*  eornpand  with  similar  lines  from  tenv.-trial 
light.  Say*  a  writer  in  Promrthni*  (Leipzig,  October  I0>: 

“According  to  the  theories  of  Kmstcin  and  Nordstrom,  then* 
should  la-  a  nxil  influent  of  gravitation  on  light.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  ipectrum-lines  of  two  light-rays  originating  in  gravita¬ 
tion-field*  of  different  strengths  an*  slnft**!  relatively  to  each 
other.  It  has  nwntly  l**n  pruvid  by  Everslusl.  and  supiMirtisl 
by  measuroment*,  that  the  lines  of  tin*  solar  spectrum  an-  shifted 
toward  the  rv<i  end  of  the  *|N**tniin  with  resfNN  t  to  the  ror- 
responding  terrestrial  lines,  lie  gives  a  detailed  explanation 
for  thi*  shifting.  Hut  a*  Frcmidlech  ha*  now'  shown,  the  shifting 
is  very  well  cxplaimd,  so  far  as  it*  amount  is  concerned,  by 
Einstein'*  theory.  An  influence  of  an  impulse  proceeding  from 
the  nun,  on  the  shifting,  can  not  lie  the  cause;  for  in  this  case 
single  lines  would  I**  shifted  in  different  degree*.  But  the 
nu*n*un*mrnt8  show  that  the  shifting  of  the  line*,  both  in  amount 
and  direction,  is  the  same  for  all,  as  Einstein**  theory  of  the 
influence  of  gravitation  requiros.  The  shifting  of  the  lim** 
calculated  with  Einstein**  formula  agm**  remarkably  well  with 
the  average  obaervtd  values.  Further,  the  shifting  toward  the 
nd  on  the  sun's  rim  is  greater  than  elsewhere,  which  would  seem 
t*>  point  to  a  gravitational  influence;  for  it  is  assumed  that  the 
line*  on  the  rim  are  due  to  absorption  exerted  b\*t bicker  layers 
, *f  ga*  and  therefore  to  layer*  with  diff«*ivnt  values  of  the  era  voli¬ 


tional  field.  Further  measurements  in  a  wider  region  of  tho 
spectrum  may  of  course  show  differences,  in  which  caae  tho 
previous  observations  can  not  serve  as  an  explanation.  The 
influence  of  gravitation  on  light,  however,  may  now  be  regarded 
as  partially  provtd.°  Translation  matte  /or  Thi:  Literary 
Digest 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL  ACCIDENTS 

t  I  MIIS  NAME  »*  given  by  a  writer  in  Tht  KUetric  Hmltray 
|  Journal  (Chiracuj  to  ju*<*idef)t«  of  a  class  in  which  a 

-*■  |iari  is  p  Laved  by  a  chain  of  circumstances.  On  such 
iwaniorw  relationships  between  conditions  and  objects  may  be 
brought  out  which  would  otherwise  remain  undrlivtid  for  long 
periods.  An  illustration  follows: 

“In  a  went  car-house  fire  which,  fortunately,  was  extin¬ 
guished  by  the  rmploywn  of  the  local  rompunv  before  it  gained 
headway,  the  txqueiiee  of  events  was  most  illuminating.  The 
trolley-wheel  of  a  ear  that  was  Is-ing  run  into  the  house  with  the 
trolley-pole  in  the  reversed  position  left  flu*  wire  and  swung 
around  sufficiently  to  char  the  wooden  guard  on  the  overhead 
timbers,  stmek  the  beams,  and  ranie  iu  contact  with  an  iron 
conduit  carry  in*  a  lighting  circuit.  At  the  same  time  the  trolley- 
pole  buckled,  making  simultaneous  contact  with  the  win-,  and 
thereby  grounding  tho  latter,  ('urrent  passed  over  tho  con¬ 
duit  to  the  ground  at  the  roar  of  the  building.  In  contact  with 
the  grounded  pip,-  was  a  metal  asli-lwm-l.  As  a  result  the 
conduit  was  melted  where  it  entered  a  junction-box  on  the  ceiling 
and  a  fire  was  started  at  that  point;  the  ground  wire  at  the  rear 
of  the  building  was  melted  off  and  the  ash-barrel  was  melted  at 
points  of  contact  with  the  pipe;  and  current  also  passed  to  tho 
aecond  Moor,  where  connections  of  soil-pipes  at  metal  sinks  went 
burned  off  and  a  tin-  started  among  some  towels  on  an  adjacent 
side  wall.  Only  quick  work  saved  the  company  from  a  heavy 
loss. 

“Obviously  it  is  difficult  to  forestall  the  interrelation  of 
circumstances  in  connection  with  the  prevention  of  fires  and 
accidents,  but  ia  all  such  work  the  efficiency  of  prevention  is 
largely  a  matter  of  putting  factors  together  which  may  cause 
trouble  and  mentally  sizing  up  their  possibilities  for  harm.  .  .  . 
Carelessness  in  some  small  particular  so  often  acts  iu  motion  a 
whole  train  of  evil*  that  in  a  broad  campaign  for  safe  opera¬ 
tion  no  better  work  can  be  done  by  employees  and  officials 
directly  rvqxHisiblc  for  handling  rolling  stock  and  plant  than  to 
forecast  the  results  of  all  sorts  of  slips  and  errors  and  to  tako 
steps  in  time  to  restrict  their  effects  to  the  harmless  field.  By 
paying  he, si  to  the  man  with  the  alarmist  type  of  mind  in  such 
work  a  great  many  troubles  can  be  prevented." 


BAD  TEETH  AND  CRIME— May  defective  teeth  I»  one  of 
the  causes  of  criminality?  Youthful  delinquents  an-  frequently 
observed  to  have  bad  t«-eth.  and  some  authorities  have  sua- 
pectcd  a  causal  connection.  American  Medicine  (New  York) 
opines  rather  that  the  decay, -d  t,s-th  and  the  immorality  of 
these  offenders  proceed  from  a  common  source,  namely,  in¬ 
sufficient  nutrition.  Says  this  paper: 


“Defective  physical  development  has  been  almost  certainly 
proved  to  lx-  the  primary  cause  of  much  antisocial  conduct, 
particularly  of  hoys,  anil  perhaps  girls  also.  Baek  of  that, 
apparently,  is  deficient  and  poor  food.  Misdemeanors  and 
crimes  an-  being  traced  baek  to  a  material  basis.  The  delin¬ 
quents  an-  not  able  to  aet  normally.  Psychologists  have  found 
that  am-sted  or  delayed  mental  development  is  almost  the  rule 
among  youthful  criminals.  Of  course  some  may  have  been 
taught  to  lx*  bad,  but  the  largo  number  of  splendid  citizens  who 
wen-  raised  in  the  slums  shows  that  we  have  vastly  overesti¬ 
mated  the  environment's  moral  effect  upon  the  healthy.  It 
seems  that  the  baneful  teachings  of  bad  companions  are  ef¬ 
fective  in  i  import  ion  to  the  badness  of  the  pupil's  physique. 

Such  a  boy  or  girl  could  lx-  taught  to  lx*  good  but  might  easily  fall 
under  temptation  in  adult  life.  The  prevention  and  cure  of 
moral  delinquency  have  then-fun-  been  drifting  from  the  hands  of 
moralists  to  those  of  physicians.  The  earlier  the  treatment 
begins  the  better  the  n-sults.  One  of  the  main  effects  of  had 
development,  bad  nutrition,  and  infection  in  childhood  is  the 
defective  nature  of  the  materials  in  the  teeth.  They  are  prac¬ 
tically  never  good  in  such  unfortunates,  and  of  course  they  in- 
m-asc  the  damage  by  interferin';  with  mastication  and  by 
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constant  poisoning  from  the  numerous  pus  foci  they  harbor.  <  >ne 
of  the  most  satisfactory  parts  of  school  hygiene  is  the  attention 
given  to  the  teeth,  amt  now  we  learn  that  such  good  results  have 
obtained  in  young  delinquents  as  to  have  created  the  opinion 
that  defective  dentition  is  in  reality  the  main  cause  of  their  im¬ 
morality.  This  is  going  a  hit  too  far,  hut  no  harm  can  result  if 
any  reformer  does  think  so.  for  it  will  direct  attention  to  tin* 
ultimate  onus*-  and  perhaps  lead  to  prevention  of  some  of  it. 
tho  we  do  not  know  where  we  are  to  get  the  money  or  food  to 
nourish  tin-  great  mass  of  hahies  of  the  submerged  tenth.  Sad 
as  it  sicnis.  some  must  go  hungry,  boeome  physieal  defectives, 
and  drift  to  the  reformatories  to  he  patched  up  as  far  us  our 
means  permit." 


THE  TALES  THAT  DEAD  MEN  TELL 

II K  murderous  old  adage,  "Demi  men  tell  no  tales," 
is  no  longer  true,  if  it  ever  was  so.  Belief  in  it  has 
doubtless  ticen  responsible  fur  a  long  and  bloody  catalog 
of  deaths,  and  many  a 
modem  assassin  lues 
acN-d  on  it, only  to  And, 
in  many  that  he 

has  been  leaning  on  a 
broken  reed.  Dead  men, 
to  Is-  sure,  an-  not  as 
voluble  as  live  ones,  but 
the  tales  that  they  do 
tell  are  not  to  be  gain¬ 
said.  To-day,  writes 
Dus  inn  Watcnwm  in  Thi 
Alirnixt  and  Xeurolngixt, 
an  assassin  has  to  reckon 
with  the  physicist,  the 
chemist,  and  the  Roent¬ 
genologist,  who  force 
him  to  face  damning, 
dispassionate  scientific 
facts,  and  with  equal 
zeal  these  facts  an-  used 
to  clear  the  innovnt 
man  eondemm>d  by  cir¬ 
cumstantial  evident. 

Says  Miss  Waterson.  as 
quoted  ill  The  Srunhjic 
A  merica u  .S’ u pptr  meat 
(New  York): 

"If  a  man  is  found 
walking  quickly  away 
from  the  place  where  a 
body  has  lieen  found, 
and  if  the  man  has  blood-stains  on  him  ami  on  his  pocket-knife, 
naturally  be  is  the  murderer,  *o  w  hy  spend  a  f«-c  on  an  expert 
to  prove  the  contrary? 

"Just  such  a  case  occurred  in  France.  It  was  no  use  the 
man  saying  lu-  had  poached  u  rabbit,  made  n  stew,  and  burned 
tin-  skin  ami  bones  to  avoid  possible  detection.  lie  was  con¬ 
demned  because  tin-  blood-stains  ami  a  known  hatred  for  the 
victim  dio^it.-d  guilty!  Then  came  along  a  physicist  and  showed 
tin-  blood  to  Ih-  that  of  a  rabbit,  for.  by  the  unique  methods  of  two 
professors,  K.  T.  Rciehcrt  and  A.  I*.  Brown,  it  can  In-  determined 
to  w  hat  *|M-cie*  of  animal,  bird,  or  reptile  the  blood  belong*.  since 
every  sp«-cio3  has  distinct  eryst alligation.  Kxperts  claim  to 
distinguish  differences  of  nationality,  and  it  is  no  illogical  opti¬ 
mism  to  state  that  their  claim  to  prove  consanguinity  may  prove 
to  l»-  corns-t.  If  Jacob  hud  Iwvii  able  to  set  a  scientist  to  work 
on  Joseph's  coot  tin-  brethren  would  have  been  confounde<l.  ami 
ReiilH-n.  tin-  conniver  at  deliverance,  extra  triumphant.  Ever 
sirn-c  those  days  tin*  malignant  have  trn-d  to  fix  guilt  on  inno- 
cency  by  -pattering  the  blood  of  animals  on  clothes  or  weapons, 
but  it  never  can  hapin-n  again  in  civilized  count  rim. 

"A  little  w  bile  ago  a  niotln-r  murd*-r«-d  In-r  little  girl  iu  a  lonely 
•pot  und  '  murder  by  |M-r-s>n  or  ju-r-on*  unknown '  was  tin-  verdict. 
A  suspicious  neighbor,  who  disliked  the  woman,  took  to  tho 
•eart  h  pnvat«-l\  ami  one  day  found  a  blood-stained  knife  near 


the  htyise.  'Why.  that’s  the  knife  I  used  to  kill  a  rabbit 
week.  I  put  it  there  in  the  wall,  nn-aning  to  clean  it.'  rn<d  t  )••- 
mot  her. 

"Submitted  to  an  expert,  the  knife  told  of  human  hits"!, 
IiIihmI  shed  a  year  ago.  and  the  terrified  mother  eonfest  In-r  guil* 
It  is  now  over  seven  years  sim-e  uu  Italian  physicist,  A.  L»**-b- 
anar/.o.  in-rfected  the  method  of  determining  the  age  of  a  blood- 
spot.  Would  Kizzio's  blood,  said  to  be  renewed  every  year  on 
the  floor  of  Holyrood  Palace,  stand  an  investigation?  I  thiu*. 
the  tourist,  enjoying  the  induced  thrill  of  horror,  would  rath*  r 
tin-  Hi-ieiitist  kept  out  of  the  way! 

"Mutilation  of  a  body  is  not  always  effectual,  and  lias  «.*«•. 
-ionally,  by  its  very  dexterity,  convicted  the  real  offender.  A 
murderous  butcher  will,  naturally,  cut  up  his  victim  with  pr»- 
cision,  ami  a  medical  student  or  surg»*on  would  do  it  in  a  skill*. I 
fashion.  The  mutilations  by  Jack  the  Ripper  showed  him  i<* 
have  considerable  anatomical  knowledge. 

“A  physical  defect,  engendered  by  disease  or  habit,  often 
guides  an  expert  in  deh-etion,  but  when  a  man  cuts  bis  old 
father  into  UK)  pieces  and  buries  these  separately  in  garden  and 

field,  he  naturally  ex¬ 
pects  to  lull  suspicion, 
especially  when  lie  datl . 
expresses  surprize  that 
the  aged  parent  do*  - 
not  return  from  Paris. 

"Six  months  after  the 
deed  a  farm-hand  dug 
up  a  hand,  no  clue  ap¬ 
parently,  except  that  a 
friend,  a  mcriioob-gal 
expert,  took  note  of  cer¬ 
tain  callosities  in  the 
palm,  rather  |M-*-iiliar 
ones,  and  soon  after 
lieggisl  of  the  son  hi- 
father's  stick  as  »  me¬ 
mento.  The  curiously 
carved  knob  ^-exm-tlj. 

fitttsi  the  skeleton  band 
and  the  son  was  etm- 
victed  of  the  murder.  In 
the  same  way  tin-  )mh|\ 
of  a  mutilated  nun  was 
identified  by  tin*  cal h un¬ 
ties  on  the  knees  pro¬ 
duced  by  constant  hm -cl¬ 
ing;  and  Sir  William 
Fergusson  proved  t  he 
identity  of  Livingstone 

ttho  it  was  hardlv 

♦ 

doubted)  by  show  itig  an 
old  uminit4*l  fractur*  in 
the  left  humerus.  The 
structural  deformation* 
indued  by  oeou|mtion 
often  lead  to  the  identic 
lieatinn  of  a  rnurdcrid 
man  when  lie  has  In-a  n, 
say, a  tailor,  a  l>arber,  or  a  shoemaker,  while  the eotidiliou  of  tho 
tooth  may  show*  the  victim  to  have  been  a  printer  or  a  potter, 
owing  to  the  plumhisrn  engendered. 

“Now,  if  a  man  is  found  shot  through  the  head  and  with  a 
pistol  in  his  hand,  what  more  rational  than  a  verdict  of  suicide? 
Hut  in  real  suicide  tin*  weapon  is  held  so  (Irmly  that  force  is 
required  to  dislodge  it.  It  swms  as  if  the  muscular  *|ia*ni 
persists  until  ngor  mortis  orrurn  and  sets  it.  Several  expert* 
have  trad  to  make  the  hand  of  a  rorp*'  grip  a  weapon,  hut 
have  never  siKN'CNsled,  and  their  knowhdgc  of  this  fad  has  often 
opemd  the  avenue  to  detection  of  murder.  Again,  if  you  found 
your  grandfather  on  the  lloor  with  a  nipt*  round  his  neek  and 
the  other  end  dangling  from  a  nail  in  the  wall,  certainly  you 
would  nay  that  he  had  hanged  himself  and  his  wc'ght  had 
broken  the  rope. 

"Hut  the  midicolegalist  is  as  well  up  in  knots  as  a  sailor  and 
knows  a  suicide  will  tie  them  one  way,  a  murderer  another. 
There  was  a  case  in  Paris  of  a  grandfather  who  had.  apparently, 
hanged  himself  in  tin*  manner  described.  Hut  he  had  not  tnd  the 
n>|>e,  declared  the  expert,  and,  in  a«*c  of  such  uncanny  know  |«dgc. 
two  tieighlsjrs  eonfest  they  had  from  their  window  aeen  the 
son-in-law  strangle  his  father  and  arrange  the  other  p  «»/ 
rope . 

"The  dilTenmt  physiologic  action  of  tin*  on  a  dead  Udy 
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and  a  living  one  was  not  known  by  the  man  who  rushed  frantically 
t o  his  neighbors,  saying  he  lia<i  found  his  wife  lying  arrow  a 
hair  by  the  fin*  badly  burnixl  from  waist  to  km***  and  h\*t*  on 
tin.-  niH-k.  Unfortunately  for  him  the  d«N*tor  poinlrd  out  that 
hums  imule  Ufi»cv  death  rontaiiud  serum*  and  then*  was  mi 
vesication  (thin  serous  fluid  under  the  skim;  monover,  th**  tin* 
could  not  have  panned  from  waist  to  throat.  The  man  then 
rotif«*sl  to  strangling  his  wife  and  afterward  setting  fin*  to  her. 

•  The  student  who  murdered  his  agid  unele  by  drowning 
had  dearly  not  taken  ehcnit*try  in  his  studii*  or  he  would  not 
have  been  so  confounded  when  brought  to  juiitin*.  He  hail 
wound  nine  yards  of  t his-k  lead  tubing  round  the  body  to  sink  it. 
Surely  enough?  But  a  little  knowledge  of  chemistry  would  have* 
made  hint  make  a  few  incisions  for  the  i*cape  of  natural  gase*. 
&  thi-se  brought  up  the  corpse  in  spite  of  the  heavy  weight. 

*' Lynx-cvid  Science  is  rendering  it  ever  more  difficult  to 
dispone  of  a  body  or  hide  the  crime  of  murder.  Human  blood 
arid  hair  ami  laities  have  chanuderistics  distinctly  their  own. 
The  *gorv  knife*  of  melodrama  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  fix  a 
•Time,  and  even  if.  as  —suns  possible,  the  penny  novelist  should 
kill  his  hero  with  radium,  why,  the  physicist  would  come  along 
with  the  deetroacope  and  with  it  ab-ilutely  refute  or  confirm 
the  at'ctitatUun." 

TELEPHONES  IN  THE  WAR 

II K  TKLKi’IIOXK  has  not  clone  away  with  the  old 
methods  of  military  signaling  bv  tings  and  the  helio¬ 
graph*  but  it  is  certainly  supplementing  them  most 
effectively.  Nor  i*  all  tin*  telephonic  work  confined  to  military 
operator*.  The  teh-phom^girl  i-  iHginning  to  find  a  prominent 
place  in  late  dispatehe*  from  the  war-zone.  At  Dahlen.  in  an 
instance  cited  by  a  eontrihiitor  to  Tht  Trap»*miit*r  Baltimore. 
XoveniliW',  a  Bdgmri  woman  o|N*rator  telephon'd  office ts  of 
fu  r  country  at  nearby  forts  that  they  were  not  properly  placing 
their  shells.  By  following  her  instructions  these  officers  wen*  able 
to  regulate  their  firing  effectively.  But  the  telephon<*-girl  was 
killed  by  a  shot  which  dt«troy«d  tin*  office  from  which  she  was 
directing  o|M*rations.  Tin*  writer  goe*  on  to  say: 

“The  picture  of  a  demolished  switchUxird  and  central  office 
interior  gives  a  vivid  glimpseof  the  danger  undergone*  by  two  other 
op»  rntor*.  young  women  of  Louvain. 

“The  Nwitchlkiard  was  locat'd  m  the  booking-office  at  the 
Tervueren  station  in  that  city.  The  Germans  were  appmndi- 
ing.  shells  were  bursting  near  them  as  they  wrork<d.  Haines  had 
broken  out  in  udjaernt  buildings,  but  thi-sc*  two  young  women, 


find  with  the  valor  of  their  fighting  countrymen,  remained  at  the 
switchboard  until  the  oncoming  Germans  cut  the  wires.  Orders 
concerning  the  ret  noting  Belgian  troops  were  passing  over  the 


win*  they  were  handling.  They  knew  this  and  stuck  to  the 
gwitchhoard  until  the  last  wire  snapt.  Just  before  the  enemy 
entered  and  wrecked  the  office  they  crept  from  the  building  and 


I  •  t*i  <  i« l *1*4  »*f  4ut*r|fM  A*«ritliiiii 


THE  BVER-ADAPTAHLE  TELEPHONE  IN  THE  TRENCHES*. 

Thr  KallepIriK  dhjiatch-rlclrr.  Iiravlns  a  hall  of  bullet*.  Is  replaced  by  a 
ihnwil  of  wire.  unnmianUr,  hut  more  likely  to  deliver  the  mewiRiv 


by  g< m nI  fortune  joined  the  filling  refugee*  without  suffering 
injury. 

“Thr  bravery  of  the  young  operator  of  Etain.  in  northern 
Fran«*e.  of  whom  we  told  in  our  last  issue,  has  now  been  eele- 
brnt.-d  in  most  of  the  journals  of  the  world.  Several  poems  have 

already  been  inscribed  to  her  memory . 

**  Submarine  telephone-cables  an-  mentioned  as 
in  us)>  by  the  entrenched  Germans  in  northern 
Franc*.  Subterranean  telephone-lines  appear  to 
1m*  a  special  favorite  of  the  German  signalmen. 
Their  use  in  rvonnlcd  at  several  important  points 
of  conflict . 

“Of  the  numcroun  reports  of  telephonic  fire  con¬ 
trol.  perhaps  the  most  graphic  in  that  from  Carl  H. 
von  Wiegand,  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the 
l’nit<*d  Press.  Mr.  von  Wiegand  was  the  first 
foreign  correspondent  permitted  on  the  actual 
Russo-German  firing-line  during  a  battle,  llis  was 
also  the  first  eye-witness  story  by  any  American 
correspondent  at  the  Russian  front,  ('andidly 
admitting  his  fear  while  exposed  to  Ihc  terrifio 
shell-tin',  this  writer,  in  describing  the  work  of  the 
German  artillery,  goes  on  to  sav: 

"'For  half  an  hour  the  German  battery  |utid  no 
attention  to  the  shells  passing  overhead.  Finally 
a  soldier  with  a  telephone  installed  on  an  empty 
ammunition-wagon  b«*gan  talking  and  copying 
notes  which  the  commander  of  the  battery  scanned 
hastily.  A  word  of  command,  and  a  lieutenant 
galloped  along  the  line  giving  varying  ranges  to  the 
battery  commanders.  The  crews  leapt  to  their 
positions  and  the  battery  went  into  action.’ 

“Shortly  after  this  Mr.  von  Wiegand  with  his 
official  guide  was  permitted  to  move  up  to  the 
crest  of  the  hill  on  the  side  of  which  they  had  b«*en 
standing,  lie  followed  the  field  telephone-line 
and  at  last  came  upon  half  a  dozen  officers  w  ho 
were  watching  the  eff«*et  and  directing  the  German  fire.  The 
battery  itself,  whence  he  had  just  come,  could  see  absolutely 
nothing  of  its  own  work.” 
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MAETERLINCK’S  APPEAL  TO  AMERICA  AND  ITALY 


“The  incontestable  queen  of  these  ravaged 
U-auties  was  Ypres,  with  its  enormous  Grand 
Square,  bordered  by  quaint  guhlid  houses  and  tl  - 
huge  market  that  oecupi«d  all  one  side  of  the 
quadrilateral.  This  place  haunted  one’s  mentors 
ever  after,  even  if  one  had  only  **on  it  bet  wo  n 
trains,  because  it  was  so  unexpected.  fairylik*  . 
almost  illusory,  in  its  disproportion  to  the  rest  of 
the  city.  While  the  old  town  from  century  to  cen¬ 
tury  shrank  more  and  more,  the  Grand  Square 
remained  unchangeabh',  u  gigantic  and  magnificent 
witness  of  the  power  and  opulence  «if  other  days 
when  Ypres  with  Ghent  and  Bruges  was  one  of 
the  throe  sovereigns  of  the  western  world,  one  of 
the  warmest  hearths  of  human  activity  and  in¬ 
dustry.  and  the  cradle  of  historic  liberties.*' 


luvt rtf-teat  by  IJm  labM. 

WHAT  RKMAINft  OK  THK  DKAPRKS'  HALL  AT  YPKKH. 
A  m*»lrnil«v  of  lace-work  wrought  In  atone  now  lost  forever 

r 


efforts  to  ms'ure  our  guod-will  since  tin-  In  .ginning  of  the  war.  he 
argues,  Germany  luis  shown  how  much  weight  she  attaches  to 
the  opinion  of  the  non-combatant  world.  Belgium's  cause  in 
this  matter  is  Italy’s  as  well,  we  read,  las-ause  Italy  is  pre¬ 
eminently  "the  land  of  noble  cities.”  As  for  America,  “she 
represents,  al*»ve  all  other  nations,  the  future,"  wherefore,  look¬ 
ing  forward,  she  should  s«-e  to  it  that,  when  the  great  peace 
come*,  it  shall  not  find  the  land  waste  and  despoiled  of  its 
charms. 

Maeterlinck,  who  do*n  not  in  this  article  criticise  Germany 
with  the  acerbity  he  has  previously  shown,  names  among  the 
unt«l  cities  Dmvain.  M alines,  Tennonde,  Ijerre.  Dixmudc, 


In  Maeterlinck's  view  the  Grand  Square  of 
Ypres  deserved  to  he  as  sucnsl  to  man  ns  the  lTac- 
of  St.  Mark’s  in  Venioe,  the  Place  of  the  Grand 
Duke  in  Florence,  or  the  Place  of  the  Duomn  in 
Pisa.  Iss-ause  it  was  “a  unique  and  invproachuhle 
object  of  art  that  roused  a  cry  of  admiration  in  the 
most  indifferent  observers,  ...  a  thing  of  Ix-autv, 
which,  as  the  English  poet  says,  is  ‘a  joy  forever.”* 
The  Belgian  author  is  unwilling  to  believe  that 
the  Grand  Square  has  been  destroyed,  alt  bo  h<« 
confesses  that  “in  this  horrible  wnr  one  must  U- 
lie\e  everything,  even  the  worst."  So  ho  argues  that  destruc¬ 
tion  is  the  inevitable  fate  of  Bruges,  Ghent.  Antwerp,  ami 
Brussels  unless  “the  immediate  and  imperious  intervention"  of 
neutral  nations  ean  be  secured,  and  he  adds: 

“Towurd  them  we  turn  our  anguished  eyes,  and  especially  to 
those  two  great  nations,  Italy  and  the  United  State*.  In  their 
hands  lh*s  the  lot  of  these  our  last  treasures,  the  loss  of  which 
would  Is-  accounted  the  heaviest  and  most  irrejMirable  caused 
by  civ  ili£td  humanity  in  the  course  of  centuries.  Th«*se  nations 
can  do  that  which  they  wish  done.  It  is  time  that  they  do  that 
which  it  is  no  longer  (N-rmissible  not  to  do.” 

Maeterlinck  then  calls  attention  to  the  diligence  with  which 
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IT  IS  THE  POWER  and  privilege  <»f  America  and  Italy — 
two  great  neutral  nations  to  save  four  famous  and  Ih-uuU- 
ful  Belgian  cities  to  posterity,  says  Maurice  Maeterlinck 
in  the  Pans  Fiotvo,  la-cause  Germany  could  not  resist  a  plea 
from  such  a  source  that  these  monuments  be*  spared.  By  her 


and  finally  Ypres.  These  delightful  and  hospitable  towns.  R  » 
says,  formed  u  Pleiad  to  the  great  Flemish  cities,  Brus.-«  i- 
Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Bruges,  "vast  and  incomparable  livina. 
museums  held  sacred  by  a  people  more  closely  attached  to  it  - 
traditions  than  any  other."  It  is  for  their  preservation  that  ih  • 
world-famous  Belgian  author  makes  his  apjM-ul  t« 
America  and  Italy;  and  that  our  sympathies  m»  *• 
be  touched,  he  tells  us  a  little  of  what  loss  hi  - 
people  have  suffered  in  the  destruction  of  the— 
smaller  towns.  It  is  to  bo  regretted.  In-  thinks.,, 
that  they  were  so  slightly  known  to  tourists,  I*  - 
cause  "each  of  them  hud  its  proper  visage  of  pciti-e . 
of  amenity,  of  innocent  gaiety,  or  of  medilatjvt — 
ness.  Each  had  its  own  jealously  guanhd  treasure- . 
its  belfries,  its  churches,  its  canals,  its  old  bridge 
its  tranquil  convents,  its  ancient  houses  that  gn\. 
to  each  an  individual  physiognomy  one  couM  nev  «  r 
forget."  To  Ypres,  however,  a  picture  of  who- 
public  square  and  Drapers’  Ball  we  reproduced 
on  November  28,  Maeterlinck  awards  the  palm; 
and  of  this  plots',  that  to  many  is  merely  an  odd 
name  and  u  point  in  the  battle-line,  he  draws  the 
following  pieture: 
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Germany  ha*  spread  abroad  in  the  world  statements  in  her 
defense  as  a  sure  sign  of  how  highly  she  values  outside  opinion. 
The  countries  which  she  chiefly  addresses.  Italy  and  America, 
an*  also  peculiarly  fitted  to  respond  t«>  the  appeal  of  tin-  Belgian 
poet,  so  be  thinks.  Italy.  I*ecau*e  the  past  has  so  richly  en- 
dowed  her  with  monuments 
whose  ruin  she  would  keenly 
feel,  and  America  Is'cnuse  sin- 
finds  her  imagination  most 
often  and  keenly  stirred  by  the 
memorials  of  an  antiquity  which 
she  due*  not  possess.  As  we 
read: 

**  It  is  not  ncceaaary  to  instruct 
Italy  on  what  it  means  to  us 
that  these  citiea  an-  in  danger. 

Italy  is  preeminently  the  land 
of  noble  cities.  Our  cause  is 
her  cause  and  she  owes  us  her 
support.  In  the  destruction  of 
a  work  of  beauty  her  own 
genius  and  her  eternal  g»*ls  are 
outraged.  As  for  America,  she 
represents  the  future  better  than 
any  other  people.  She  should 
ponder  on  the  days  that  an-  to 
follow  this  war.  When  the  gn-at 
peace  shall  descend  upon  the 
earth  let  it  not  Is-  to  And  it  a 
desert  shorn  of  nil  adornment. 

The  places  in  this  world  which 
un-  the  product  of  the  labor  t>f 
centuries  and  the  happy  nueccss 
of  the  determination,  the  pa¬ 
tience.  ami  the  genius  of  a  nice 
an-  not  many  in  number.  This 
corner  railed  Flanders,  above 
which  death  hovers,  is  one  of 
its  sarn-d  spots.  Should  it  perish,  the  generations  yet  to  be 
shall  lack  memorials  and  masterpieces  they  may  possibly  delight 
in  and  whieh  no  power  on  earth  can  replace.” — Translation  made 
Jar  The  Liter* nr  Diukmt. 


WAR  S  EFFECT  ON  LITERATURE 

HE  LEADERS  OF  LITERATURE  who  have  spoken 
their  minds  on  the  subject  of  war  and  its  relation  to 
their  art  seem  far  fn»m  hopeful.  Mr.  Howells  declares 
that  war  stops  literature.  Mr.  Gome,  whom  we  quoted  a  few 
w«-cks  ago.  told  us  vividly  how  it  had  not  only  stopt,  hut  effaced, 
Belgian  litemtun-.  He  went  on  to  show  us  how  the  Franco- 
iTussian  War  put  a  jiaraly/.ing  I  land  on  French  literature,  and 
Mr.  Howells  asserts  that  our  own  Civil  War  left  behind  it 
nothing  remembermble  save  Lowell's  "Commemoration  Ode." 
His  own  library  theory,  In-sides  the  observable  farts  in  the  case 
of  war.  excludes  the  idea  that  gn-at  events  can  produce  literature. 
•‘They  seldom  call  forth  the  gn-at  creative  powers  of  man."  he 
asserts  in  the  New-  York  Times.  "In  poetry  it  is  not  the  poems 
of  occasion  that  endure,  but  the  poems  that  have  come  into 
being  independently,  not  as  the  n-sult  of  momentous  happenings." 

"This  war  does  not  furnish  the  poet,  the  novelist,  and  the 
dramatist  with  the  material  of  literature.  For  instance,  the 
Germans,  as  every  one  will  admit,  have  shown  extraordinary 
valor.  But  we  do  not  think  of  celebrating  that  valor  in  poetry; 
it  does  not  thrill  the  modern  writers  as  such  valor  thrilled  the 
writers  of  bygone  centuries.  When  we  think  of  the  valor  of  the 
Germans,  our  emotion  is  not  admiration,  but  pity. 

"And  the  reason  for  this  is  that  fighting  is  no  longer  our  ideal. 
Fighting  was  not  a  gn-at  ideal,  and  therefore  it  is  no  longer 
our  ideal.  All  that  old  material  of  literature — the  clashing  of 
swords,  the  thunder  of  shot  and  shell,  the  great  clouds  of  smoke, 
the  blood  and  fury — all  this  has  gone  out  from  literature.  It  is 
an  anachronism . 

“As  I  look  back  over  my  life  and  recall  to  mind  the  great 
number  of  books  that  the  Civil  War  inspired  I  find  that  I  am 
thinking  of  things  that  the  American  people  have  forgotten. 


They  did  not  become  literature,  these  poems  and  stories  that 
came  in  such  quantities  and  seemed  so  important  in  the  sixties. 

"There  were  t  he  novels  of  J.  W.  Do  Forest,  for  instance.  They 
were  well  written,  they  were  interesting,  they  described  some 
phases  of  the  Civil  War  truthfully  and  vividly.  We  read  them 
when  they  were  written  -but  you  probably  have  never  heard 


of  them.  No  one  reads  them  now.  They  were  literature, 
but  that  about  which  they  wen-  written  has  ceased  to  be  of 
literary  interest. 

"Of  course,  the  Civil  War,  Ih-causo  of  its  peculiar  nature, 
was  followed  by  an  expansion,  intellectual  as  well  as  social  Bind 
economic.  And  this  expansion  undoubtedly  had  its  beneficial 
effect  on  literature.  But  the  Civil  War  itself  did  not  have, 
could  not  have,  literary  expn-ssion. 

"Of  all  the  writings  which  the  Civil  War  directly  inspired,  I  con 
think  of  only  one  that  has  endun-d  to  be  called  literature.  That 
is  Lowell's  ’Commemoration  Ode.' 

"War  stops  literature.  It  is  an  upheaval  of  civilization,  a 
return  to  barbarism;  it  means  death  to  all  the  arts.  Even  the 
preparation  for  war  stops  literature.  It  stopt  it  in  Germany 
years  ago.  A  little  anecdote  is  significant. 

"  I  was  in  Florence  about  1883.  long  after  the  Franeo-Pruasian 
War,  and  there  I  met  the  editor  of  a  great  German  literary 
weekly  I  will  not  tell  you  its  name  or  his.  He  was  a  man  of 
refinement  and  education,  and  I  have  not  forgotten  his  great 
kindness  to  my  own  fiction.  One  day  1  asked  him  about  the 
German  novelists  of  the  day. 

"He  said:  ‘There  are  no  longer  any  German  novelists  worthy 
of  the  name.  Our  new  ideal  has  stopt  all  that.  Militarism 
is  our  new  ideal — the  ideal  of  Duty — and  it  has  killed  our 
imagination.  So  the  Oerman  novel  is  dead.’” 

Mr.  Howells  was  asked  by  the  interviewee  why  Russia,  "a 
nation  of  militaristic  ideals,  had  produced  so  many  great  novels 
during  the  past  century.”  The  man  who  introduced  Turgenef 
to  the  American  reading  public  was  not  backward  in  reply: 

"Russia  is  not  Germany.  The  people  of  Russia  are  not 
militaristic  as  the  people  of  Germany  are  militaristic.  In 
Germany  war  has  for  a  generation  been  the  chief  idea  of  every 
one.  The  nation  has  had  a  militaristic  obsession.  And  this, 
naturally,  has  stified  the  imagination. 

"But  in  Russia  nothing  of  the  sort  has  happened.  Whatever 
the  designs  of  the  ruling  classes  may  be.  the  people  of  Russia 
keep  their  simplicity,  their  large  intellectuality  and  spirituality. 

And,  therefore,  their  imagination  and  other  great  intellectual 
and  spiritual  gifts  find  expression  in  their  great  novels  and  plays. 

”  I  well  remember  how  the  Russian  novelists  imprest  me  when 
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“What  a  fall  she  has  had  since  those  splendid 
days  under  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIV.!  It  seems 
but  yesterday  when  she  dictated  policies  to  every 
chancellery.  Xo  merely  earthly  splendor  sceni* 
at  all  comparable  with  hers  from  the  ag*-  of 
Mazarin  to  that  of  thp  French  Revolution. 

“Then  comes  the  Napoleonic  glory .  and  we 
have  Talleyrand  triumphant  ut  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  The  third  Napoleon  continues  the  mag¬ 
nificent  procession.  Paris  is  always  the  queen  city 
of  the  world,  reigning  in  undisputed  sway  over 
men  and  manners,  over  arts  and  sciences,  the  home 
of  beauty  and  delight.  How  shocking  the  collap- 
when  a  united  Germany,  frugal,  domesticated, 
pious,  comes  between  exquisite  France  and  the 
glories  she  has  lost!  It  is  the  old,  old  story  of 
Cinderella  stepping  out  of  the  kitchen  to  erlipw 
her  proud  sister. 

“I  do  not  overlook  Alsace  ami  Istrraim-.  It  is 
customary  to  refer  to  France  as  aching  for  r*- 
venge,  as  sighing  for  those  lost  provinces.  Hut 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  symliolizo  rather  than  com- 
prise  the  reality  which  is  the  decline  of  French 
force,  the  decay  of  French  power  in  its  widest  and 
its  moral  sense. 

“France  has  surrendered  herself  to  the  |>omi>* 
and  delights  of  this  world,  the  pride  of  life.  Six 
would  not.  like  Germany,  rear  large  families,  make 
a  cult  of  the  home,  dwell  simply  in  content.  The 
population  of  38,000.000  Germans  that  went  to 
war  with  France  forty-four  years  ago  has  grown 
to  nearly  70.000,000  since,  but  the  3-s.ntNi.iMNi 
of  the  French  in  1870  are  represented  bv  some 
40,000,000  only  at  this  hour.” 


In  such  a  plight  France  is  seen  by  Dr.  Dern- 
burg  as  casting  about  for  an  ally: 


AS  Til  K  BIRD-MAN  SUES  REIMS 
Mon-  than  crcr  doc*  PompHi  sr»-m  to  typify  the  citen  of  l hr  var-sonr. 


astir  over  the  Russian  novel,  and  the  author  we  mentioned  most 
frequently  was  Turgenef. 

"Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  the  poet  who  edited  The  Century,  lived 
across  the  street  from  Mr.  Reid,  and  during  the  evening  he  came 
over  and  joined  us.  He  listriud  to  us  for  a  long  time  in  silence, 
hardly  *|H«ldng  a  word.  When  he  rose  to  go.  he  said:  ‘I  have 
been  listening  to  the  conversation  of  these  young  men  for  over 
an  hour.  They  have  been  talking  about  book*.  And  I  have 
never  before  heard  the  names  of  any  of  the  authors  they  have 
mentioned.' " 

One  hint  Mr.  Howells  gives  of  the  reason  why  war  can  do 
nothing  for  literature.  It  touches  the  old  literary  battle  of 
realism  and  romanticism: 

“Romanticism  is  no  longer  a  literary*  font*  among  Rngtish- 
t*|»akmg  authors.  Roiimuticisin  Ulongs  to  the  day*  in  which 
war  was  »n  aim.  an  ideal,  m-tead  of  a  tragic  a<vidcnt.  It  is 
v.imilmig  foreign  to  us.  And  literature  must  he  native  to  the 
'••d.  afliclnl.  of  isnirs*'.  by  the  ctillun*  of  other  lands  ami  age*, 
hut  •■•’*€ ntutlly  of  the  (teople  of  the  land  ami  time  in  which  it  is 
produce!.  K*-ali->m  i»  the  material  of  democracy.  And  no 
"*•  literature  or  art  can  arise  outside  of  the  democracy." 


“That  hostility  had  lived  upon  the  memory  of 
Risman-k  and  his  victory  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin. 
Russia  was  rendered  impotent  in  the  face  of  the 
Turk!  That  is  how  it  imprest  the  Muscovite  mind. 

“France  could  sympathize,  but  she  could  offer 
something  more  substantial  than  her  sympathy. 

She  had  her  wealth.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  no 
other  area  of  equal  extent  on  the  globe  is  so  rich  in  natural  n- 
source*  as  France,  and,  if  France  loves  pleasure,  she  love*  ac¬ 
cumulation*  also.  She  was  only  too  eager  to  finance  Russian 
railways.  Russian  loans.  Russian  armaments,  Russian  industrial 
undertakings,  and  Russian  engineering  enterprises.  It  wa*  a 
generation  in  which  the  might  of  Russia  inspired  awe  anti  to 
which  Japan  wa*  remote.  In  a  space  of  time  that  sccrnx  in- 
eredibly  brief.  Russia,  the  allied  and  friendly  nation,  had  absorbed 
the  cash  equivalent  of  at  least  two  billion  dollar*  in  French 
money. 

“Thu*  is  explained  a  mystery  which  for  some  little  time  has 
perplexed  students  of  what  is  called  world  polities.  How  can 
a  nation  professing  liberty.  equality,  fraternity,  ally  itself  so 
closely  With  the  autocracy  of  the  Cossack  and  the  knout?  One 
motive  is  the  recovery  of  that  lost  glory.  «>f  that  supreme  position 
in  Enrol**.  The  other  consideration  has  to  do  with  the  vast 
sums  transmitted  from  Pans  Ivan  king*  houses  to  Petrugrad. 
Moscow,  ami  Odessa. 

“\Vh«n  Russia  leads  the  way  to  Armageddon.  France  must 
follow.  Hesitation,  holding  hock,  would  entail  the  cancelation  of 
i he  enormous  indehtedne*«.  a  tlat  repudiation.  A  stroke  of  the 
auto-ratic  pen  in  Petrograd  can  bring  the  French  to  bankruptcy, 
and  well  they  know  on  which  side  their  bread  is  buttered.” 
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was  a  young  man.  They  opened  to  me  what  seemed  to  be  a 
new  world  and  it  was  only  the  real  world.  There  is  Tcheckoff 
— have  you  read  his  ‘Orchard '?  What  life,  what  color,  what 
beauty  of  truth  an*  in  that  book! 

“Then  there  is  Turgenef — how  grateful  I  am  for  his  books! 
It  must  be  thirty  years  since  I  first  read  him.  Thomas  Sargent 
Perry,  of  Boston,  a  man  of  the  greatest  culture,  was  almost 
the  first  American  to  read  Turgenef.  Ktcdinnn  read  Turgenef 
in  those  days,  too.  Soon  all  of  the  younger  writers  were  reading 
him. 

“  1  remember  very  well  a  dinner  at  Whitelaw  Reid's  house  in 
Ix'xington  Avenue,  when  some  of  us  young  men  were  « nthusi- 


GERMAN  PITY  FOR  FRANCE 


NO  EUROPKAN  endowed  with  the  slightest  instinct 
for  history  can  contemplate  the  position  of  France  on 
the  Continent  lo-dav  without  an  impulse  of  sympathy. 
So  says  Dr.  Bernhard  Dernhurg,  repaying  in  part  the  kindness 
of  tin*  French  and  British  writers  who  have  been  extending 
their  pity  to  Germany.  But  we  have  faihsl  to  see  any  gratitude 
exprest  by  either  side  thus  far  for  the  efforts  of  the  other  along 
this  line.  Dr.  Dernhurg,  in  the  New  York  Sun,  looks  hack  to 
a  time  when  France  was  playing  the  rAle  of  at¬ 
tempted  overlordship: 
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SOME  OF  SHAW'S  ERRORS 

TWO  POINTS  that  Mr.  Shaw  made  in  bin  “Common 
Sense"  article  nlioiit  tin-  war  an-  taken  up  and  answered 
by  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Hueffer.  Shuw  said  Kurland  was 
as  militarist  a  nation  as  (bnnany,  and  also  that  Sir  Edward 
Grey  and  most  of  the  present  Liberal  Govirnmcnt  in  England  were 
"Junkers."  Mr.  Hueffer  contends  in  the  Ijnndon  Outlook  that 
England  is  not  militarist,  but  opportunist;  and  as  for  Sir  Edward 
Cl  rev  being  n  Junker,  that  is  das-huvd  impossible  on  the  face  of 
it.  because  “a  Junker  is  a  itipiiiImt  of  a  small  l*ni**ian  political 
party,  agrarian  in  tendency,  desirous  «»f  maintain¬ 
ing  high  price*  for  fo»»d*tiiffs  and  of  seeing  the 
m-stahlhhimMit  of  Prussia  as  a  Slan<li*rhr*  Stunt*- 
i furn."  Mr.  Shaw's  "common  sense"  turns  out 
to  lx-  not  even  good  sense,  in  Mr.  Hueffer's  view, 
and  stupid  in  the  particular  o«*casion  of  its  presen¬ 
tation,  as  “it  is  always  at  its  most  stupid  when 
large  (todies  of  men  are  engaged  in  tasks  of  self- 
sacrifice."  For  “whatever  Mr.  Shaw  may  find 
to  say  against  the  English.  or  I  might  find  to  say 
against  the  Prussians,  no  one  will  deny  that  large 
ImmIk-s  of  men  of  tmth  nations  are  offering  them¬ 
selves  u(>  lo  the  final  self-sacrifice  that  is  open  to 
men  nud  that  large  Nslies  of  women  are  suffer¬ 
ing  the  final  fiungs  that  it  is  |io*»ihle  to  feel."  Mr. 

Hueffer  adds:  “There  are  many  death-beds  in  the 
world  now.  and  the  |tcrson  who  coins  an  epigram 
beside  a  death-bed  is  a  stupid  person."  To  ex¬ 
plain  Mr.  Shaw's  first  misconception  of  the  two 
countries  taken  as  forming  a  militaristic  parity: 

“Prussia  has  an  enormous  Is  sly  of  doctrine 
which  Is-gnn  to  be  compiled  by  lb-gel  in  the  early 
diradiD  of  the  last  century,  was  continued  by 
Treitachke,  and  is  still  preached  by  Delbrttck 
to  name  only  three  names.  This  body  of  doctrine 
is  known  as  Stunts-  or  Rrchtaicttarnachnft,  and  the 
upshot  of  this  doctrine  is  always  that  the  duty 
of  the  State  is  the  waging  of  war.  And  this  doc¬ 
trine  is  taught  to  every  Herman  and  has  been  taught  to  every 
Herman  since  the  year  1870.  It  is  tauglit  to  every  student  hy 
every  professor  of  State  philosophy  throughout  Germany,  and 
almost  every  professor  of  every  other  learned  subject  throughout 
Germany  interpolates  into  his  lectures  now  and  then  a  passage 
to  the  effect  that  the  first  duty  of  the  student  is  to  the  State 
and  that  the  first  duty  of  the  State  is  to  wage  war.  It  is,  in  fact, 
impossible  for  any  Herman  to  be  unfamiliar  with  this  doctrine, 
while  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  Knglishman  ever  to  have 
heard  it.  Every  Herman  child  is.  by  Ministerial  decree,  again, 
taught  to  shout  at  the  top  of  bin  voice  during  singing-lesson*, 
because  it  is  more  manly  and  warriortike  to  shout,  and.  by  a 
diene  of  Falk,  the  Minister  of  Education  in  1876.  every  Herman 
child  has  to  be  taught  out  of  a  reading-liook  containing  accounts 
of  bygone  I*rusKian  victories  aud  feats  of  arms.  In  face  of  these 
facts  and  the  impossibility  of  paralleling  any  one  of  them  in 
these  islands,  it  is  the  merest  partiality,  for  a  given  purpose, 
in  Mr.  Shaw  to  say  that  England  is  as  militarist  as  Germany. 
England  is  not  militarist  at  all;  she  is  simply  opportunist." 

After  Mr.  Hueffer'*  definition  of  the  word,  it  is,  he  says,  as 
absurd  to  call  Sir  Ed  wan  1  Grey  a  “Junker"  as  to  call  the  Qernjan 
Foreign  Minister  a  Lils-ral  Unionist.  Mr.  Shaw  quoted  the 
meaning  of  his  term  from  a  Gcrman-English  dictionary,  but  he 
mistook  the  phrase  "doings  of  the  country  party”  for  “episodes 
in  high  life,"  whereas  it  signifies  “political  actions  of  the  party 
in  Germany  which  wishes  to  sec  the  interests  of  agriculturists 
rather  than  those  of  industrialists  prevail  in  the  councils  of 
State."  Mr.  Hueffer.  taking  a  hand  in  sizing  up  the  situation 
as  between  England  and  Germany,  says: 

“The  fact  is  that  the  present  struggle  is  the  death-grip  be- 
twren  two  practises  of  life:  the  one  being  founded  on  the  idea 
that  humanity  can  remedy  most  of  the  evils  of  society  by  at¬ 
tending  to  those  evils  as  they  arise;  the  other  having  for  its 
basis  the  definite  doctrine  that  the  State  must  carve  out  terri¬ 


tories  for  its  populations  with  the  sword.  This  is  not  merely 
!>&rtizan  writing.  No  State-trained  German  would  disavow 
the  doctrine,  and  it  will  lie  found  in  Ulausewitz.  Hegel.  1 ’a  til  sen, 
Ziegler.  Treitsehke,  Delbriick.  Blum — to  name  only  seven  well- 
known  Herman  writers  on  various  subjects.  And.  having  won 
territory  with  the  sword,  the  State  doctrine  <-ontinues.  the  State 
will  extend  to  that  territory  and  to  those  populations  its  splendid 
and  shining  culture.  That  is.  no  doubt,  not  a  criminal  doctrine, 
but  it  is  apt  to  lie  a  nuisance  in  a  world  where  feudalism,  not  a 
caste  system,  has  gradually  developed  into  constitutionalism,  not 
military  State  regulation.  The  fact  isvthat  Prussia  is  a  late 
arrival  in  the  Occidental  world.  She  was  not  Christianized 
until  five  hundred  years  after  the  rest  of  Christendom;  she  did  not 


build  her  capital  until  softie  thousand  years  after  the  other 
capital.*;  she  did  not  become  an  independent  Monarchy  until 
five  hundred  year*  after  t  hoot  her  monarchies  of  Europe,  and  she 
remained  a  caste  State,  with  serfdom  and  gild  systems,  until 
1806.  It  i*.  let  us  say.  not  ignoble  or  wicked  of  Prussia  Jo  seek 
to  ini|M>Nc  her  ideals  or  ih*  yoke  of  her  necessities  upon  the  sur¬ 
rounding  populations,  just  a*  it  is  not  ignoble  or  wicked  of  lion* 
to  fw>d  upon  giraffes;  hut  h  is  a  nuisance.  Mr.  Shaw,  being  a 
State  doctrinaire,  has  more  affinities  with  Prussia  than  most 
Occidentals.  His  is  a  point  of  view  like  another;,  but  his  ideas 
of  liberty  are  those  of  the  Bankgrnoatrn  of  an  early  Prussian 
tribal  chief.  So  that  no  doubt  hi*  pro- Prussian  sympathies  may 
1m*  pardoned  to  him  he  owes  so  much  to  Wagner  and  Marx,  too. 
For  my  part  I  would  intern  him  at  Olympia,  not  because  he  is 
pro- Prussian,  hut  b«*cause  he  has  tried  to  drag  in  the  United 
States  that  the  United  States  may  drag  the  Fabian  chestnuts  out 
of  the  European  conflagration." 

Mr.  James  Douglas,  in  the  London  Daily  New*,  declares  that 
Emperor  William  ought  to  hang  the  iron  cross  on  Mr.  Shaw*, 
who  "has  done  more  for  Germany  than  all  her  apologists." 
Heading  the  “Common  Sense."  he  says: 

“My  heart  sank  lower  and  lower  and  my  faith  grew  colder 
and  eolder,  until  1  found  myself  sitting  |iaralyzi<d  in  a  state  of 
frozen  cynicism,  bereft  of  belief  in  everything  and  everybody, 
and  convinced  that  my  country  and  my  countrymen  were  irre¬ 
trievably  anil  irremediably  in  the  wrong.  The  process  hy  which 
I  was  reduced  to  this  condition  of  insanity  can  not  la*  analyzed 
in  a  brief  article,  hut  it  can  be  defined  in  twro  words — cynical 
sophistry.  The  cynic  who  is  not  a  sophist  does  not  possess  the 
power  to  makp  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,  for  we 
instinctively  recoil  from  cynicism  naked  and  unashamed;  but 
the  cynic  who  is  endowed  with  the  intellectual  duplicity  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  purpose  of  falsifying  some  facts,  glossing  others, 
and  suppressing  the  rest,  can  bewilder  and  bamboozle  the 
unwary  mind  so  completely  that  it  becomes  incapable  of  main¬ 
taining  its  grasp  of  reality." 
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THE  MOTHERS  AND 

TIIKKK  IIAVK  BKK\  40.0110  births  in  Belgium  rim* 
the  Qerman  came  there;  and  there  will  likely  he  4(MMM 
more  in  this  winter  of  hardship  and  privation.  "How 
many  of  tin*  newly  arrived  40.CMM)  haw*  already  died  unneces¬ 
sarily —undceorated,  unsung  virtims  of  this  war  no  one  will 
ever  know/*  says  Mr.  Will  Irwin,  who  is  one  of  the  American 
journalist*  who  have  seen  Belgium  since  it  hcc*ame  a  con¬ 
quered  riMintry.  "How  many  of  the  coming  40,000  will  die 
this  winter/*  he  continues  in  the  Springfield  Rrpublican .  “depends 


upon  ii-  in  America  ii|mn  how  inueli  fmnl  we  send  to  the 
nursing  mother-,  how  much  milk  to  the  babe**."  Mr.  Irwin  goes 
on  to  recall  a  -cen*  he  wit  tie— «hI  at  the  tail  of  tin*  profession  of 
Belgian  refugee*  who  poured  into  France.  A  group  had  hulled 
at  a  crossroads  In— ide  which  mhiu*  one  had  creeled  a  tent  of 
blankets  strung  on  stick-: 

“As  I  approached,  wondering  what  this  might  be,  an  automo¬ 
bile  came  wln/./mg  down  the  mac!  at  seventy  miles  an  hour — 
there  arc  no  speed  laws  for  military  automobiles  in  time  of  war. 
It  stop!  beside  the  lent ;  there  was  a  parley,  and  a  man  in  Belgian 
uniform  wearing  a  Ib  d  Cross  brassard  on  his  arm  alighted. 

•••\Vhat  is  it -what  is  happening?'  I  asked  t h#*  tirst  of  the 
refugee*  I*  ride  the  tent  an  old  man  who  crouched  in  the  gutter. 

"•  f  n  rhfnhi  a  lialiy  i-  l*i:ig  horn.'  he  said  briefly.  The  man 
in  uniform  was  a  Belgian  surgeon  taking  time  from  his  work  of 
repairing  death  to  a»'i«t  in  giving  life. 

"  Again:  It  was  tin*  n*  xt  day  hi  ('alais-  Calais.  4 nice  busy 
and  so  venerable,  and  m  s|Nits  mi  pretty,  but  now  faded  ami  dirty 
w  ith  the  passage  of  arrim-s.  Ten  thousand  of  ihew  rcfug«*c*  ramo 
into  Calais  that  day.  That  day,  also,  the  Bin  I  Cni**  was 
bringing  in  Belgian  woiimhd  by  the  thousand  -then*  had  been 
m  noiiH  lighting  along  the  \-  r. 

“The  r«fug»s— ,  herded  or  escorted  by  the  police.  streamed 
down  the  Hirivln  to  the  eoneeni  rat  ion-yards  pri>|iarvd  for  them 
on  the  d«M-k-  of  the  French  Government,  which  wa*  going  to 
transport  them  to  the  Midi  as  sum  as  it  could  get  the  steamers. 
You  would  hear  now  and  then  the  toot  of  an  automobile  horn, 
and  the  n-fugees  would  make  way  for  the  passage  of  a  motor-car 
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loaded  to  capacity  with  the  white-faced  wounded.  The  ear 
would  go  on.  and  the  refugees  would  close  their  gaps  and  resume 
their  weary,  nerveless  pace. 

"At  the  concentration-yards  they  sat  in  family  groups,  the 
children  huddled  al»out  their  mothers  ami  grandmother*  lik*- 
chickens  around  hen*.  No  child  among  them  laughed  or  played; 
they  were  too  weary  for  that:  but  no  child  cried.  I  was  trying  to 
have  speech  with  these  refugees,  and  finding  them  too  nerveless, 
to  give  any  account  of  their  mdventqres,  when  an  ambulance 
arrived. 

"A  nurse  and  a  physician  diwi-nditl,  A  woman  rose  from 

a  distant  group  and 
joined  them.  She  car¬ 
ried  in  her  arms  a 
bundle  wrapt  in  rag*. 
The  slant  of  her  hack 
showed  that  the  bundle 
contained  a  child — 
there  i*  an  attitude  of 
mot herhood  which  none 
can  mistake.  Tin-  w«>- 
meii  in  the  nearest 
gniup  follow  id  the 
IMintomime  with  their 
tearless,  hopeless  eye-. 

"•What  is  it?’  I 

asked. 

“  For  a  time  none  of 
I  lie  women  auswiuvd. 
Then  one  spoke  in  a 
dead  tone. 

" '  Her  baby  is  dead/ 
slie  said.  *  She  luol  no 
milk  in  her/ 

“All  that  hapiftcncd 
on  the  fringe  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  to  the  refugtv  < 
who  had  made  their 
w  ay  out  and  w  ere  near¬ 
ing  safety  and  enough 
comfort  to  keep  soul 
and  body  together.  1 
could  multiply  instan¬ 
ce*  from  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  others.  Then-  was,  for  example,  the  group  of  200  refu¬ 
gees  who  arrived  in  Holland  early  in  Xovctul>cr.  They  carried 
with  them  four  dead,  new-lhirti  liabics.  It  was  the  same  alorv 
which  one  hears  everywhere.  The  mothers  were  mi  nduced  by 
privation  that  limy  had  no  milk  of  their  own.  As  for  cows’ 
milk,  it  was  not  to  Im<  had  for  any  money. 

"Add  another  picture,  brought  out  by  un  American  from 
Belgium,  lie  one  morning  by  the  back  d<xir  of  a  German 

cook  camp.  watching  a  group  of  Belgian  women  grubbing  through 
the  ira-li-heap  pihd  up  behind  the  camp.  All  these  women 
carried  liobie*. 

“‘What  are  they  doing?'  he  asked  a  German  sergeant  with 
whom  he  had  struck  up  acquaintam-e. 

"•Scraping  our  condensed-milk  cans/  said  the  sergeant.  *  It's 
the  only  way  to  get  milk  for  their  liabics.  Fve  Men  them  run 
their  finger-  round  a  can  which  looked  a*  bright  as  a  new  coin, 
and  hold  them  into  the  babies’  mouths  to  suck.  My  company/ 
lie  added,  ‘has  ln-en  getting  along  without  milk  in  its  coffee  and 
giving  it  to  these  women.  We’ve  received  no  orders  to  the 
•“ontrary— and  we’re  mostly  family  men.  But  we’re  an  ex¬ 
ception;  and  it  doesn’t  go  very  far/ 

"Here  is  another  recent  picture  from  stricken  Brunei*,  that 
gay,  dainty,  lively  city  in  old  limes  —the  city  whose  smiling 
people  called  it  pin  Pan*.  The  scene  is  the  once  busy,  pheasant 
Umlcvnrd  Bishofsheiin.  A  woman  collapses  on  a  bench  set 
along  the  sidewalk  after  the  furiiiou  of  the  greater  Pans.  In 
her  arms  is  a  baby*  A  child  staggers  along  clinging  to  her 
apron.  The  woman’s  face  is  blue  and  yellow;  she  is  on  the 
verge  of  collapse.  The  baby,  surely  not  over  five  months  old. 
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has  a  pale.  lead-colored  skin.  Its  mouth  is  open  as  thn  set 
that  way.  Its  e y«**  an-  cloned. 

"Two  wonon  of  Brussel*  this  unhappy  group.  They 
hurruslly  exchange  some  words.  turn  lia  k  to  tin*  woman  on  flu* 
bench.  Then  one  'taud*  guard  while  the  other  hasten*  for  «ornc 
milk  and  bn*ad  —  such  as  is  to  In-  found  in  the  Bru*s«  I*  of  to-day. 
They  foree  a  little  milk  betw«N*n  the  t«-eth  of  the  mother.  They 
let  the  hahy  drink.  I'nwianiil  tho  it  i«*.  it  drinks  a*  tho  it  ha«l 
never  drunk  otherwi^1. 

"To  the  face  of  the  mother  conic  a  few  |Nltc)ic*  of  eolor.  S(w* 
slowly  recover*  until  she  i*  nhle  to  eat  a  hit  of  bread.  The 
baby  open*  it*  mouth,  drink*  more  gr***lily.  #lt  has  not  fi*l 
sinee  two  days/  the  mother  whis|N*rs.  The  mother  trie*  to 
me  from  the  bench,  hut  she  ean  not.  Tin  ehler  ehild  drink*  the 
milk  that  i*  left.  It  looks  curiously  at  the  piece  of  bread  as  if 
it  did  not  know  what  it  was.  Tile  mother  force*  it  to  eat.  A 
crowd  ha*  gather**!,  murmuring.  This  sight  i*  not  new,  yet 
each  time  it  draw*  a  little  crowd.  Every  one  would  like  to 
give — hut  no  one  can.  Who  is  not  |*H»r  at  this  moment?  Many  of 
them  have  children  at 
home  who  to-day  weigh 
leH*  than  the  day  they 
were  kirn." 

The  list*  of  the  dead 
issued  by  France  and 
England  and  Germany 
a re  mounting  day  by 
day  to  a  ghastly  total. 

"But  these  take  a<*- 
count  only  of  the  strong 
young  men  who  have 
died  in  the  fighting.'9 
There  might  be  made 
list*  of  the  uneounUNl 
dead : 

"They  do  not  list 
t  he  women  who,  foolish¬ 
ly  or  ignorantly,  stick¬ 
ing  to  their  homes, 
have  died  under  the 
*hell-fir**  of  enemies  or 
friends.  They  do  not 
list  the  weuk  and  hel|>- 
Icsn  who  have  dmpt 
out  from  the  pathetic 
caravans  of  refugees  to 
perish  along  the  edges 
of  tin*  road*.  They  do 
not  lake  li*t  of  those 
who  are  beginning  to 
die  by  hunger  in 
stricken  Belgium.  And 
finally,  they  do  not  list  these  ImiIh**  «»f  Belgium,  dropping  ofT 
liefore  their  live*  have  fairly  Ixgiin.  Im*cuiino  there  is  no  milk. 

"  l>*t  us  view  the  situation  in  cold  blood.  Belgium  is  shut 
off  from  the  world  ringed  with  steel.  Her  own  bawl-supply 
was  iijmhI  up  long  ago,  either  by  the  t»cnple  or  by  their  i*on- 
querurs.  The  rattle  were  first  of  all  to  go;  even  in  August  I 
saw  tin*  Germans  killing  milch  <niwh  for  rations.  A  cow  or  a 
small  dairy  herd  is  left  hen*  or  then*;  hut  they  an*  the  exception*. 

"The  supply  of  condensed  milk  ran  short  long  ago.  Now,  milk 
is  a#nwmitv  to  most  civili/.**!  children  betw#*cn  the  age*  of  one 
and  two  years.  Some  children,  it  i*  true,  pull  through,  under 
exceptional  circumstance*  of  privation,  without  it;  hut  these 
are  the  unusually  sturdy;  they  stand  apart  from  the  rule.  The 
average  young  child  must  have  milk  or  he  will  die.  And  there 
is  no  milk.  Again,  the  suckling  Ini  by  must  have  mother's  milk 
or  a  substitute.  Then*  is,  of  course,  no  substitute  to  U*  hail  in 
Belgium,  ami  equally  there  is  little  mother’s  milk.  Every  woman 
knows  that  a  civilized  nursing  mother  must  ‘keep  up  her 
strength/  She  must  have  nourishing  food  in  many  eases 
special  food.  Every  woman  knows  that  a  certain  pro  port  ion 
of  civilized  mothers  can  not  fod  their  own  liable*  even  at  that. 

"Nourishing  food — special  food!  The  news  which  filters 
out  of  that  locked,  stricken  country  to  the  American  commission 
for  relief  in  Belgium  makes  a  sarcasm  and  a  mockery  of  those 
phrase*.  In  many,  if  not  in  most  Belgian  cities,  the  populace 
is  down  to  onp  large  leaker's  bun  a  day,  issued  by  the  municipal 
authorities.  In  some  places,  the  authorities  have  been  able  to 
supplement  that  ration  by  one  bowl  of  cabhuge-soup  a  day.  One 
bun  and  one  bowl  of  rahhag*-soup  a  day — for  a  nursing  mother! 


"Yet  that  is  all  they  have  and  all  they  will  have  this  winter 
at  the  U**t  America  can  do.  The  American  Commission  ho|N-s 
to  transmit  ten  ounce*  of  food  a  day  to  each  inhabitant  of 
Belgium  ami  to  do  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  must 
strain  every  resource  of  charity.  How  little  that  is  for  a  civilized 
human  U*ing.  and  e*|M**ially  for  a  nursing  mother,  becomes 
plain  when  one  learns  that  the  average  inhabitant  of  Greater 
New  York  consume*  forty-two  ounces  of  food  a  day.  The 
In-st  the  mothers  of  Belgium  ean  ho|ie  for  is  a  quarter  nit  ion 
tin*  winter." 

TWO  CALLS  TO  ARMS 

AS  ARMY  OFFICERS,  statesmen,  and  newspaper  editor* 
/-%  take  up  the  call  for  an  increase  in  our  mean*  of  national 
^  defend,  religious  editorial  opinion  responds  in  two 

opposite  ways.  Some  can*  naught  for  the  crie*  of  the  "alarmist/9 
and  ***ek  piw  only  through  the  medium  of  peace,  not  by  l**ing 


prepared  for  war.  Other*  fear  the  pern  clovers  an*  too  senti- 
merital.  reminding  them  tliat  in  a  world  of  war  and  war-maker* 
guns  must  In*  carried  even  by  the  righteous,  and  that  excessive 
peais-fulnes*  may  actually  invite  war.  There  i*.  of  course,  ir> 
division  along  denominational  lines,  and  there  is  no  significance 
in  the  fact  that  it  i*  the  Protestant  Christian  llWfc  (New  York) 
which  belie  vi*s  Mr.  Bryan’s  peace  treaties  "worth  a  big  army  in 
every  State,"  w  hile  it  is  the  Catholic  Monitor  *  Newark,  N.  J.) 
which  sjiys:  "A*  nil  antidote  against  an  enemy9*  war  fever,  wo 
have  more  faith  in  |Miinting  cannon,  loaded  to  the  muzzle,  than 
in  cooing  doves  and  arbitration  treaties."  Not  that  Tht  Monitor 
takes  a  belligerent  attitude.  "It  is  to  the  credit  of  our  pcoplo 
that  they  arc*  sincerely  desirous  of  peace."  that  "they  have  littlo 
patience  with  the  war  spirit  which,  after  all,  is,  for  the  most  part, 
translated  savagery."  But  this  New  Jersey  Catholic  w«*ckly 
adds  that  "peace,  as  an  obsession,  is  the  sure  vestibule  of  war/' 
and  "the  advocacy  of  peace  may  be  so  intent  as  to  bring  on 
war/9  Our  Government  is  declared  to  be  "in  the  hands  of 
sentimentalists,"  while  the  common  sense  of  the  people  "demand* 
a  state  of  absolute  preparation  for  war/#  Ex-President  Roose- 
veil  and  General  Wotherspoon  are  commended  fur  speaking  out 
about  our  unpreparedness,  while  "Mr.  Bryan,  lulled  by  thcr 
cooing  uf  the  dove  of  peace,  gc**s  on  feverishly  signing  arbitra¬ 
tion  treaties  and  smiling  blandly  from  a  heart  overflowing  witb 
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human  sympathies."  “War  comes  suddenly,"  we  an-  reminded: 
“ the  mighty  war  now  in  progress  hurst  overnight."  Moreover, 
“when  the  war  fever  comes,  tin-  year  clause  of  delay  in  an 
arbitration  treaty  is  invisible  to  eyes  looking  only  for  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  war";  and  “it  is  a  military  axiom  that  the  nation  which 
strikes  quickly  is  the  nation  which  strikes  best.”  Continuing: 

“It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  will  Is*  the  consequences  of  the 
war  now  going  on  in  Europe.  .  .  .  Will  ambitious  Japan,  having 
tasted  war.  In-  satisfied  with  a  sip  of  blood?  Will  a  proud  race, 
its  military  prowess  acknowledged  by  the  invitation  to  enter  a 
Eur.qx-un  war.  brook  the  exclusion  of  its  yellow  sums  and  daugh¬ 
ters  from  a  land  which  welcomes  the  children  of  the  while  race? 
And  how  long  will  it  endure  this  policy  of  exclusion?  May  it 
not  I**  that  Japan,  under  cover  of  its  present  paltry  military 
ucccsxiticx,  is  getting  ready  for  u  conflict  more  serious  for  itself.’ 
Japan  is  a  tiptoe  nation. 

“Wo  do  not  belong  to  the  progeny  of  the  alarmist*  and  we 
dislike  to  invite  specters.  Rut  we  need  neither  alarm  nor  sj>eclers 
to  recognize  that  the  easy-going  policy  of  <;ur  country,  the 
indifference  in  high  places,  must  give  way  to  a  thorough  pre¬ 
paredness.  Adequate  prc|»uration  is  the  best  guaranty  of  pence.” 

With  these  last  word*.  Dr.  Lynch,  of  Th '  Christian  Work, 
would  heartily  agn*c.  lie  urges  the  most  complete  preparation 
for  defense.  “We  urge  it  with  ull  our  might. "  In-  says;  “and  we 
shout  as  loud  as  does  Mr.  Roosevelt:  Let  us  arm!  Let  us  ami!" 
Hut.  he  continues,  "the  world  is  just  now  learning  that  there  are 
two  ways  of  arming."  “two  methods  of  securing  pence."  I)r. 
Lynch  believe*  in  armament,  but  an  armament  “which  is 
infinitely  more  powerful  than  guns  or  hat  tic-ships."  “Yes,” 
he  explains,  “let  us  arm  mightily,  and  char  or  ter  is  the  greatest 
defense  of  a  nation  as  it  is  of  u  man."  Ho  g»x-s  on: 

“Let  us  arm.  Therefore  let  us  proclaim  to  all  the  world 
(more  by  deed  perhaps  than  by  word,  altlio  there  is  no  harm  in 
words  wheu  they  an-  kept),  t hat  the  UniU-d  States  will,  under 
no  consideration*,  steal  territory  or  anything  else  from  weaker 
nations,  that  it  will  never  commit  an  injustice  toward  another 
nation  liccause  it  is  weak  nor  bully  it;  yea.  let  us  go  further,  and 
any.  to  all  the  nations  of  Hast  and  West,  North  and  South.  *we 
desire  only  to  lx*  your  friends.  We  want  to  help  you  develop 
your  institutions.  l>-t  us  send  you  advisers,  teacher*,  and  lend 
you  money  at  low  rales  of  interest.  Let  us  help  you  solve  your 
internal  problems.  Let  u*  befriend  you  in  every  way.’  Which 
nation  thus  befnend«*d  would  attack  the  United  States,  and 
would  any  other,  seeing  this  wonderful  thing? 

“Let  us  provide  means  of  national  defense.  Great  armies? 
No.  They  have  failed.  Great  arbitration  treaties  such  as  the 
(^resident  and  Secretary  Rryan  are  now  signing  with  the  nations 
an*  worth  a  big  army  in  every  State.  Multiply  these  treaties 
to  include  every  nation.  As  mmhi  as  possible  tighten  them  in 
their  scope.  Get  out  all  conditional  and  qualifying  terms 
and  make  them  absolute  offers  to  arbitrate  every  difficulty  with 
any  nation.  Go  on  offering  *u  *h  treaties — offering  them  with 
a  Senate  unanimously  behind  them — and  each  one  becomes  an 
impn-gnablc  fortress." 

The  editor  of  The  Monitor  seems  to  fear,  as  do  some  of  his 
fellows  in  religious  journalism,  that  we  may  some  time  have  to 
fight  Japan.  Yet.  says  Dr.  Lynch,  let  us  begin  Bt  once  to  arm 
ugainst  Japan.  Rut  w  hile  “  Messrs.  Meyer.  Hobson.  Mann, 
and  the  others"  would  s|»cud  alxiut  $100,000,000  on  a  greater 
Navy,  which  “would  p reliably  lead  us  into  war  with  Japan," 
tin*  editor  knows  “an  annor  that  would  la*  invincible,  and  at 
just  one-tenth  the  expenditure  of  the  appntpriation  named 
above  ten  million  dollars.”  lb*  says: 

"lirt  Congress  appropriate  $10,000,000  for  defense  against 
Japan  this  year.  Then  take  it  and  build  n  line  library  in  ten 
Japanese  cities,  ten  great  hospitals  in  ten  Ju|kuiic**>  cities,  ten 
iini\enuti«*s  in  ten  Japanese  cities,  and  then  say:  *We  present 
the***  u»  you  a*  testimonials  of  our  good-will.  Furthermore, 
u.*  intend  to  keep  all  treaties  we  have  made  with  you,  and  also 
we  intend  a*  a  nation  to  treat  the  qu<**tioti  of  Japanese  immigra¬ 
tion  wuh  absolute  justice  and  in  strict  regard  of  your  self- 
n  s|**ct.‘  There  would  not  Is*  necessity  for  one  gun-boat  on  the 
I'actlic  coast  for  the  next  quarter  century,  so  far  as  Japan  is 
concerned,  should  the  United  State*  say  this.  How  wasteful 
nations  are  in  defending  themselves!” 


THE  WAR  TIME  TIDE  OF  KINDNESS 

OOD  EFFECTS  of  the  European  War  are  “dismally 
scant”  anywhere.  The  Continent  (I*n*s.,  Chicago)  finds, 
but  “the  opportunity  of  helping  war'*  homeless,  wid- 
owed,  and  orphaned  victims  comes  as  near  to  being  a  spiritual 
blessing  as  can  posribly  attend  so  great  a  curse.”  And  it  has 
brought,  we  an*  told,  a  real  spiritual  uplift  especially  in  those 
wheat-growing  States  where  the  Rclgian  Ix-nefaction*  have 
become  a  “unanimous,  sweeping,  civic  movement — involving 
churches,  women's  clubs,  schools,  commercial  organizations, 
and  every  other  social  force."  This  “wave  of  compassion, ’’ 
declare*  The  Christian  thnUd,  is  (laming  across  the  continent; 
“it  has  kindled  the  hearts  of  nun  and  women  everywhere  and 
melt**]  them  to  deeds  of  kindness."  Christians,  we  are  told, 
“are  reveling  in  a  widening  and  delightful  vision  of  Christian 
service."  Further — 

“While  the  older  nations  are  torn  by  a  war  so  vast  and  dread¬ 
ful  that  no  human  power  can  stop  it.  God’s  people  arc  carrying 
on  a  war  against  suffering  and  sickness,  hunger  and  death,  a  war 
so  far-reaching  and  inclusive  that  for  the  first  time  in  history' 
the  world’*  benevolence  would  seem  to  measure  up  almost  to 
the  extent  of  the  tn*ed.  If  the  present  colossal  relief  plans  now 
under  way  are  carried  forward  as  energetically  as  they  have 
lx*en  In-gun,  million*  of  human  !x*ings  will  lx*  benefit**!.  Like 
heaven-sent  argosies  of  blessing,  our  relief-ships  an*  crossing  the 
s*-a*.  prayer-wafted  and  food-laden.  They  an*  making  the  Stars 
and  St  rip*  is  the  symbol  of  world-wide  mercy  and  helpfulness.  All 
neutral  nations,  to  a  gn*at**r  or  less  extent,  an*  supplementing 
the  work  which  is  now  lx*ing  carri«*d  forward  so  successfully  by 
the  United  States. 

“Then*  an*  various  indications  that  this  flood-tide  of  generosity 
may  ultimately  come  to  lie  n*gard«*l  ns  a  part  of  the  great  divine 
plan  in  relation  to  the  present  war.  It  could  only  be  by  inspira¬ 
tion  that  a  movement  so  gigantic  could  have  suddenly  sprung  into 
existence,  demonstrating  that  tho  sin  may  abound  in  the  world, 
t lie  spirit  of  the  Master  lives  within  the  hearts  of  multitude*  of 
hi*  followers,  urging  them  to  those  deeds  of  kindm-ss  and  benevo¬ 
lence.  We  s***  relief  organizations  springing  up  on  all  sides,  and 
all  with  the  same  purpose  in  view.  Organized  charily  has 
eclipsed  itself.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation  gives  it*  million*. 
Hundogd*  of  thousands  of  dollars  pour  into  the  various  fund* 
from  a  variety  of  source*.  So  generous  are  these  combined 
offerings  that  there  would  seem  to  be  no  limit  to  tin*  poMsibiliticM 
of  this  amazing  Hood  of  benevolence.  Truly,  God's  p<<oplc  havo 
lifted  the  sluices  and  opened  the  dikes  and  inundakd  the  hiood- 
n*d  zone  of  war  with  the  stream  of  their  gift*." 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  rcmi»d«*d.  generosity  toward  the 
distrest  million*  of  Europe  “should  not  absolve  us  from  tin*  duty 
of  responding  to  calls  nearer  home."  Readers  of  daily  news¬ 
papers,  particularly  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  are  constantly 
having  their  attention  called  to  home  charities  and  home  m**ds, 
which  seem  to  lx*  forgotten  in  the  wave  of  sympathy  for  Belgium, 
and  to  a  leaner  degree*  for  Poland,  Servia,  and  other  war-swept 
regions.  So  that  The  Christian  Herald  is  moved  to  remark: 

“The  war  has  greatly  increased  unemployment  and  mulli- 
plied  want  and  suffering  hen*,  and  appeal*  in  Jx-half  of  our  own 
unfortunate  ones  should  not  lx*  set  aside,  fn  th**  enthusiasm 
of  rescuing  Belgium,  let  u*  not  overlook  the  destitute  at  our  own 
doors,  but  rather  strive,  with  a  discriminating  hand  and  a  good 
conscience,  to  do  our  duty  to  both  until  the  present  crisis  is 
safely  past." 

But  the  Kansas  City  .Star  believes  "that  one  who  refuse*  to 
contribute  to  Belgian  relief  on  the  ground  that  charity  should 
begin  and  end  at  home  is  less  likely  to  give  for  home  eon*uni|e 
lion  than  one  who  hel|i*  the  Belgians."  And  it  concludes: 

"If  it  takes  a  dramatic  uppea!  to  enlarge  some  hearts;  if  it 
takes  ‘dynamite’  to  dig  into  some  pockets,  let  the  dramatic 
ap|x-nl.  or  the  dynamite,  do  the  work. 

“‘Don't  forget  the  American  child  while  remembering  the 
European  child.'  Hurrah  for  that  sentiment!  But  there  is 
fur  less  danger  of  forgetting  the  American  child  while  rememlx-r- 
mg  the  Euro|H«n  child  than  there  is  of  forgetting  the  American 
child  while  also  forgetting  the  European  child.” 
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"Two  type*  of  four-wheel-driver*.  known 
rw|Mi'tivr|y  as  light  and  heavy,  are  pn>- 
vidrd  for  under  the  French  regulations. 
Both  tviH^  an*  being  ordered  in  big  quanti- 
ties,  and  American  firms  capable  of  supply¬ 
ing  the«4*  vehicle*  to  the  French  specifica- 
tions  vk  ill  flud  a  ready  demand  for  them  in 
Ru*>ia  as  well  as  in  France. 

"Light  four-whwl-driven  tractors  must 
In*  capable  of  towing  a  load  of  not  less  than 
eight  tons;  the  dt*ad  weight  of  the  tractor 
must  not  exeeed  three  and  a  half  tons;  the 
pay  loud  earned  on  the  trnetor  platform 
must  In*  at  least  two  tons.  This  pay  load 
w  ill  inelude  netual  material  transported  and 
the  simres  considered  nwi^wan*  by  the 
manufacturer.  It  must  In*  i^iblc  to  carry 
twelve  men  on  the  tractor  platform,  also 
three  on  the  driver’s  seat,  in  place  of  goods. 


of  the  active  foreign  competition  which 
exists  under  Russia's  lour  import  duties. 
The  centers  where  the  motor  trade  will  bo 
most  active  are  l\*tn>grad.  Moscow,  Riga, 
and  Odessa,  all  of  which  require  both 
pleasure  vehicles  and  trucks.  Of  trade  in 
the  past  with  Russia  the  following  fucts  are 
presented  in  Automobile  Topics: 

"Last  year  Russia  bought  5,350  autoino- 
bih*s  of  the  value  of  $8,821,000,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year’s  3,428  cars,  which 
sold  for  $5,218,000.  Of  the  cars  imported 
last  year,  $7,511,000  worth  had  four  seats 
or  more*,  and  $5tl3,000  worth  had  less  than 
four  seats.  Trucks  and  chassis  represented 
an  expenditure  of  $717,000.  Importation 
figure*  for  1912  show  that  cars  with  four  or 
more  seats  were  valued  at  $4,863,000,  those 
with  h*ss  than  four  seats  at  $324,000,  ami 
tmeks  ami  chassis  at  $331,000.  The  in¬ 
creased  import*  of  trucks  and  chassis  in 
1913  were  due  to  orders  from  the  Russian 
War  Department,  while  credit  for  the  gn  at 
increase  in  the  total  imports  is  given  to 
1lu«  International  Automobile  Exhibition  at 
lYtrograd  last  year. 

"The  first  five  months  of  the  on-sent 
year  Russia  imiw>rt'd  2,252  cars,  valued  at 
$3,947,<NX).  Of  these,  1,816  were  autorno- 
biles  with  four  seats  or  more,  ami  121  luul 
less  than  four  seats.  The  trueks  and  chassis 

numlteml  315. 

The  bulk  of  the  automobiles  in  Russia 
are  high-powen*d  German  and  Italian  cars, 
and  their  owners  an*  the  wealthy  aristo¬ 
crats,  who  an*  willing  to  pay  for  the  beat. 
People  of  the  middle  classes  find  it  difficult 
to  regard  the  automobile,  even  thoit  may  be 
a  low-priced  car,  as  anything  but  a  luxury. 
But  efforts  have  been  made  by  various 
automobile  organizations  formed  during 
the  last  two  years  to  educate  )>eople  capa¬ 
ble  of  buying  motor-vehicles  to  the  point 
where  they  will  overcome  their  frugal 
instincts  and  put  money  and  automobiles 
into  circulation. 

"A  Russian  agent  representing  several 
foreign  companies  said,  before  the  war, 
that  he  found  it  more  difficult  to  dispose  of 
a  car  selling  for  $1,000  or  $1,200  than  of  a 
$3,000  one.  A  dealer  in  Riga  believes  the 
tendency  is  toward  more  and  more  expen¬ 
sive  ears.  Several  American  cars  retailing 
at  $stx>  to  $1,100  have  agencies  in  Russia. 
Their  agents  and  various  American  consuls 
art'  convinced  that  there  will  be  a  tremen- 


IT  *«s*ni*  to  Ih*  generally  agnail  in 
American  motor  circles  that  the  supply 
of  motor-tmek*  in  Europe  is  far  lev*  than 
the  qhmU  of  the  countries  now  at  war  call 
for.  This  condition  has  nn«eii  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  factories  in  Germany.  France, 
and  England  have  Ui*n  producing  trucks 
as  fast  as  their  equipments  ami  font*  of 
men  w'ould  permit;  in  spite,  also,  of  heavy 
importations  from  this  country.  England 
has  htN*n  working  her  factories  at  full 
pressure,  delivering  her  trucks  in  France, 
where  fa4*tories  have  In-co  somewhat  handi¬ 
capped  lM*cau*e  of  German  po*v*sion  of  the 
industrial  districts  of  the  north  and  north- 


wo*t.  Russia. on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
dependent  wholly  on  other  countries  than 
France  and  England,  and  mainly  on  us. 
Of  present  conditions  a  writer  in  7’Ac 
i ' inn mer cull  VthicU  says: 

“When  the  war  broke  out  the  French 
Army  was  holding  its  annual  competition 
of  army  motor-trucks.  That  competition 
never  came  to  a  dose:  the  ofli«*ers  and  men 
were  suddenly  called  up  for  active  service 
and  the  truck*  were  commandeered.  Men 
and  vehicles  are  now  at  the  front. 

"There  an*  two  distinct  classes  of  army 
vehicles  in  France:  ordinary  truck*  and 
four^w  heel-driven  tractor*  hauling  trailers. 
Considering  the  truck*  first,  these  must  In* 
four-cylinder  model*  carrying  a  load  of  not 
less  than  two  tons,  equally  distributed  over 
the  whole  of  the  Hmir  *|mus\  No  maximum 
load  is  indicated,  but  this  is  n*gulatcd  by 
the  refusal  to  grant  premiums  on  more 
than  three  tons  pay  load.  Thus  a  manu¬ 
facturer  who  earriisl  three  and  a  half  tons 
would  only  receive  cnslit  for  thns*  tons. 
The  maximum  dead  weight  is  thn**  and  a 
half  tons  for  complete  vehicle  with  one 
driver  al*>ard.  full  water-,  oil-,  ami  fuel- 
tanks.  but  without  tools  ami  span*.  All 
French  army  truck*  must  have  solid  rubber 
tires.  I  Pneumatics.  rubier  bl'N-k*.  ami 
st4s*l  tin**  an*  forbidden.  Even  in  the  case 
of  front-driven  macliim**  the  rear  wh«s*ls 
must  be  rublNT-shod. 

"  Four-wh'«e]-driven  tractors,  or.  as  they 
an-  officially  known  in  France,  total- 
adherence  vehicles,  an*  a  much  smaller 
group  than  the  ordinary  truck*.  Their 
usefulm**  has  only  just  h«**n  proved,  and 
there  has  been  no  time  to  get  great  num- 
Ints  of  them  into  service.  It  is  well  known, 
however.  that  they  are  eapabh-  of  valuable 
work,  getting  into  positions  which  an*  alto- 
gether  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  truck*. 
For  carrying  ammunition  to  the  butteries, 
generally  plac'd  away  from  main  roads, 
they  an*  n*ally  invaluable.  They  an*  also 
being  made  use  of  in  certain  seetions  of  the 
French  artillery  for  hauling  big  guns. 


Total  weight  of  a  light  tractor  must  not 
exceed  five  and  a  half  tons.  Heavy  tractors 
must  In*  capable  of  towing  twelve  tons  on 
two  trailers." 

RUSSIA  AS  A  MARKET  AFTER 
THE  WAR 

Before  the  European  War  began,  a 
large  trade  for  motor- vehicles  had  been 
developed  in  Russia  by  fon*ign  nations, 
many  of  the  maker*  ln*ing  Germans. 
Should  the  Allies  win  this  war,  it  is  U1*- 
lievid  by  dealer*  in  Russia  that  a  <*on- 
siderahlo  Ihmuii  in  sales  of  motor-vehielcs 
will  set  in.  Some  of  the  dealer*  an*  already 
getting  in  touch  with  maker*  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  England.  Order*  at  present  can 
not  he  fill'd  bccau*e  of  lark  of  facilities  for 
transportation,  hut  when  peace  returns  it 


A  TRAIN  or  MoTOR-TRt'CXa  VSED  IN  CLEANING  THE  STREET*  OF  NEW  YORK 


dous  market  for  such  cars  in  Russia  after 
the  war. 

4  Nearly  all  the  high-priced  cars  in  Russia 
have  the  torj**do  body,  and  so  fond  i*  the 
Russian  motorist  of  this  design  that  an 
attempt  to  sell  him  a  car  with  any  other 
sort  of  a  body  is  like  trying  to  sell  a  three- 
year-old  model  for  the  latest  on  the  market. 


is  pndicted  that  "a  tremendous  increase  in 
the  use  of  automobile*  will  take  place  in 
Russia."  Very  little  manufacturing  of 
motor-vehicles  has  ever  been  done  in 
Russia  because,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the 
high  coat  of  construction  and  the  lack  of 
expert  workmen,  and  in  the  second  because 
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The  missing  half  of  your 
spring  equipment 

See  if  you  can  reconcile  these  two  facts 
about  your  present  springs:  First  — 
engineers  knoiv  that  every  vibration, 
from  the  smallest  jar,  which  merely 
jolts  you,  to  the  biggest  bump,  which 
breaks  springs,  is  felt  not  while  the 
spring  is  straightening  out,  but  on  the 
moil — the  hack-snap.  Second  -all 
the  reinforcing  plates  of  your  present 
springs  are  on  one  side — the  under  side 
“  put  there  to  cushion  pressure  only  on 
the  downward  siting.  Clearly,  this  is  ef¬ 
fective  as  far  as  it  giK*s  exactly  half  wax. 

Hi  re  ate  yntlf  pres¬ 
ent  U-*J  all 

flie  vein!  «» ((inn 
|il.i!r«  on  o«i<  «l»le  - 
only  li-all 

lh«*  Ame* 

T  MTIf*  l»f 

nvi  r  yiiur  ;*ji -*  nt 
Irul  II  l«  Um*  cWnsr 
n*  ll>. 

Heff  ,»re  your  p*^* 

•  ni  ■{•non*  • 

iiv-nt*i)  bv  tt*«r  Amr* 
Vio*  OiMIptr'e  Ihrv 

•  »**«*t  pre^-ure  but h 

Ames  Equalizing  Spring 

U  guaranteed  for  the  life  of  your 
car,  coats  from  $8  to  $15  a  pair 

Trial  offer  to  car  owner*  and  dealer* 

Send  us  a  line  on  your  letter-head 
specifying  the  make  and  model  of  one 
of  your  cars  and  we  will  ship  a  set  of 
Ames  Equalizing  Springs  to  ytm  on 
trial.  If  you  arc  good  for  it,  we  are. 
'The  .4 met  offers  the  highest 
kwrun  efficiency  in  shock  abtorp- 
tion  and  the  greatest  known 
safety  front  spring  breakage. 

For  Pleasure  Cars 

Recoil  alone  is  responsible  for  discom¬ 
fort.  It  is  the  cause  of  broken  springs. 
The  Ames  is  easily  put  on  to  prevent 
these  two  troubles.  Insist  that  your 
new  car  is  Ames  equalized. 

For  Commercial  Can 

Examine  your  expense  sheets  for 
repairing  and  replacing  broken  springs. 
Then  remember  that  an  Ames  instal¬ 
lation  costs  less  than  one  complete  re¬ 
pair  job.  lvet  us  estimate  on  your  fleet. 

CLARENCE  N.  PEACOCK  &  CO. 

1790  Broadway,  New  York 

MAIL  THIS  TODAY 

Clarence  N.  Peacock  &  Co. 

1790  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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“The  use  of  motor-trucks  in  the  larger 
cities  has  increased  considerably  in  the  last 
year.  The  Mosron-  and  Petrograd  eentral 
|M«st -ofti<N*s  have  a  number.  One  large  firm 
in  Moscow,  dealing  in  dairy  products,  has 
24  trucks.  Before  the  war  this  car  was  iu 
demand  for  military  purpose*.  The  cheap 
delivery-ear  field  remains  to  lx*  developed. 
Several  American  consuls  think  that  it 
will  prove  profitable  fur  firms  establishing 
ugeueies  where  ears  and  parts  will  alwavs 
1h-  on  hand  for  immediate  delivery.  The 
duty  on  commercial  ears  amounts  to  $36.05 
on  each  car  if  there  is  l»ut  one  seat  for  the 
driver.  If  then1  is  more  than  one  seat  the 
duty  is  $72.10.” 

BELGIUM'S  ARMORED  MOTOR- 
VEHICLES 

It  is  declared  that  the  Belgian  Army 
has  made  in  the  present  war  “a  greater 
proportionate  use  of  motors  than  any  other 
nation."  Not  only  has  she  used  them  for 
transportation  purposes,  but  as  armored 
vehicles  from  which  to  fight.  Following 
are  interesting  data  on  the  subject  as 
printed  in  The  Commercial  Vehicle: 

"Belgium’s  army  motor  service  differs 
from  that  of  France,  England,  and  Ger¬ 
many  in  that  she  dm-s  not  possess  any 
gn-at  numlx-r  of  trucks,  and  her  army, 
ealeulutinl  for  defensive  and  not  offensive 
purposes,  has  not  tin*  scientific  adaptation 
of  motor- vehicles  to  various  classes  of  army 
operations  which  form  such  a  feature  of  the 
German  organization.  But  Belgium  has 
plenty  of  touring-cars  and  touring-car 
chassis,  and  when  her  territory  was  in- 
vaded  she  forthwith  proceeded  to  make  the 
best  of  her  resources. 

"Belgium  relied  on  horses  /or  moving 
and  feeding  her  troops,  and  horses  have 
proved  to  he  the  most  fragile  article  of 
war  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  The  result 
is  that  after  three  months'  resistance,  with 
her  forces  rodurvd  to  alxmt  a  tenth  of  their 
original  figure,  the  Belgian  Army  in  the  field 
is  making  a  greater  proportionate  use  of 
motors  than  any  other  nation.  Any 
bullet  or  shrapnel  wound  will  put  a  horse 
out  of  commission,  but  the  probabilities 
are  that  a  score  of  bullets  will  not  do  more 
than  add  a  few  more  delves  to  the  already 
battered  panels  of  a  motor-truck. 

“When  the  war-storm  broke  it  was  too 
late  even  for  Belgium  to  think  of  obtaining 
fleet*  of  motor-trucks,  and  she  did  not 
possess  any  important  service  of  motor- 
buses.  In  the  large  towns  light  delivery 
ears  existed,  and  these  were  first  oalh*d  up 
for  army  service,  followed  immediately 
afterward  by  the  requisition  of  hundreds 
of  touring-cars.  Manufacturers’  stocks  of 
chassis  were  called  for  and  fitted  with  light 
canvas-topped  bodies.  These  machines  were 
capable  of  carrying  loads  from  one-half  to 
one  ton.  and  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the 
bodv  could  accommodate  practically  any 
kind  of  material. 

“In  addition  to  her  touring-car  service 
Belgium  has  made  a  very  extensive  use  of 
armored  ears.  Practically  all  thi*se  have 
been  prepared  since  the  war  broke  out. 
The  heavier  and  more  powerful  types  of 
chassis  arc  employed  and  are  fitted  with  a 
chrome-niekel-steel  body  generally  not  less 
than  .2  inch  thick,  this  easing  extending 
along  the  sides  of  and  over  the  bonnet.  The 
radiator  is  uncovered,  but  can  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  hinged  steel  doors.  Within  the 
at«*cl  housing  there  is  a  seat  for  the  driver, 
who  is  placed  as  low  and  as  far  to  the  rear 
ns  possible,  and  in  the  center  a  quick- 
tiring  gun  either  revolving  within  a  steel 
turret  or  having  a  big  steel  guard  to 
revolve  with  it.  The  driver  has  a  clear 
view  of  the  road  ahead  and  a  restricted 
view  of  the  road  on  one  side.  His  position 
is  such  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for 
him  to  lie  hit.  As  the  gun  can  Is*  trained 
in  any  direction,  such  a  machine  is  a  most 
formidable  weapon  of  attack,  and  has 


proved  particularly  effective  in  driving  off 
cavalry  attacks.  The  chassis  an-  suppled 
largely  by  Sava.  Minerva.  I*ipe,  and 
Excelsior." 

SECOND-HAND  CARS  REMODELED 
.AS  TRUCKS 

The  business  of  putting  a  truck  body  on 
an  out-of-date  pleasure-car  chassis,  thus 
securing  a  commercial  vehicle  at  low  cost, 
is  grow  ing.  This  kind  of  truck  is  especially 
good  for  speedy  deliveries  and  lighter  work. 
The  problem,  however,  has  shown  itself 
to  l>e  not  a  simple  one.  Conspicuous 
failures  have  not  been  infrequent,  altho 
many  attempts  have  succeeded  excellently. 
Of  the  difficulties  attendant  on  conversions 
The  Horn  lest  Age  says: 

“  In  each  instance  the  question  may  be 
approached  from  two  different  sides.  We 
may  take  a  certain  ear  and  try  to  find  a 
commercial  use  to  which  it  can  be  profit¬ 
ably  adapted,  or  wo  may  take  a  certain 
sendee  and  look  for  a  ear  which  will  bo 
suitable.  The  first,  of  those  methods  is 
be*t  if  it  can  be  worked  out.  but  tho  latter 
may  need  to  Is*  followed  in  many  cao**. 

“There  are  certain  kinds  of  commer¬ 
cial  work  to  which  sonic  pleasure  ears 
can  be  adapted  with  little  change  in  the 
chassis.  Then*  an*  many  tradesmen  who 
have  small,  light  deliveries  to  make  over 
a  comparatively  large*  area,  and  require 
not  so  much  carrying  capacity  as  fairly 
high  speed,  or  at  least  ground -covering 
ability.  So  far  there  have  been  few 
purely  commercial  ears  built  which  are 
particularly  suited  to  this  service.  Ex¬ 
amples  an*  the  dyeing  business,  florists, 
furriers,  and  others  who  deal  in  goods  of 
considerable  value  and  serve  area*  too 
large  to  be  quickly  covered  by  one  horse. 

"They  usually  n*quin*  a  small  chassis 
of  a  car  which  has  proved  economical  in 
upkeep,  except  in  some  instances  when 
u  really  high-grade  car  may  be  preferred 
for  the  sake  of  its  greater  impressive¬ 
ness,  even  tho  the  expense  may  Ik*  greater 
than  that  of  a  lighter  car.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  put  a  large,  high-powered  car 
into  this  sort  of  work  unless  the  owner  is 
willing  to  pay  for  relatively  high  upkeep. 
Pneumatic  tires  should  always  be  used  for 
service  of  this  sort. 

“Another  good  use  for  chassis  as  they 
stand  is  the  delivery  of  heavier  and  per¬ 
haps  bulkier  matter  which  requires  con¬ 
siderable  spo»-d  of  delivery.  The  best 
example  of  this  class  is  the  distribution 
of  newspapers  to  newsdealers  in  large 
cities.  Bather  heavy  and  high-powend 
cars  an*  suitable  for  this  service,  and 
they  must  be  of  good  quality,  with  rea¬ 
sonable  upkeep  expense.  Oversize  pneu¬ 
matic  tin*s  an*  essential  for  economy  iu 
this  work,  and  in  some  caac*  the  n*ar 
wheels  should  be  rebuilt  for  dual  pneu¬ 
matic  tin*s.  It  is  an  advantage  to  use 
six  tires  of  the  same  size,  pn-ferably  on 
demountable  rims.  Such  deliveries  are 
not  expected  to  be  made  so  economically 
as  would  be  possible  if  time  were  not  an 
important  factor. 

“Greater  difficulties  an*  encountered 
when  the  heavier  and  mon*  bulky  classes 
of  goods  must  be  handled  on  n  more 
strictly  competitive  basis  as  to  oast.  A 
converted  pleasun*  ear  may  bo  low  in 
first  cost,  but  there  are  several  things 
about  the  design  that  may  teud  to  make 
operating  expenses  higher  than  with 
strictly  commercial  cars.  One  of  the 
most  important  is  that  the  power  and 
sjmssI  capacity  of  the  vehicle  an*  such  as 
to  encourage  driving  at  speeds  far  higher 
than  are  economical. 

“For  the  accommodation  of  bulky  loads 
many  chassis,  especially  the  older  ones 
do  nok  have  sufficient  wheel-base.  More 
n*om  can  Ik*  obtained  by  placing  the  seat 
over  the  engine,  but  this  has  usually  in¬ 
volved  the  purchase  of  a  new  steering-gear. 
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••  1 1  is  usually  simple  enough  to  cumuli 
the  brakes  to  levers  in  tin*  new  poriuoti. 
but  not  all  ears  have  gear-shifting  ar|d 
eluU'h  throw-out  connection*  which  could 
readily  be  connected  with  the  levers 
elsewhere  than  in  their  original  positions. 
A  rhauge  of  this  sort  may  throw  mm*h 
greater  strains  4111  the  front  axle  ami  frame 
than  where  the  load  I*  placed  over  the  rear 
axle.  The  front  axle  is  usually  amplv 
strong  to  care  for  the  |ou«l  at  the  rcdm-t-d 
speed,  ami  tin*  frame  ran  In-  reenforced 
with  truss-nnls  to  g* N m!  adv atiUige. 

••  lief  erring  furl  her  to  the  matter  of  tires, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  iimeli  greater 
economy  will  In*  obtuimd  from  -olnl  lire-, 
except  at  very  slow  *|iecd-*.  Pneiitnatie 
tin*s  an*  lM*iug  Uisil  by  prvfi  rvnce  011  most 
delivery  cars  of  l.alN)  immiiwI*  or  smaller 
rapacity,  ami  on  vnan>  truck*  of  tw  iis*  tlmt 
capacity.  Hut  in  the  ms*  of  4 lead  axles 
or  other  count  rue  tii  111  when*  tiny  ran  U 
safely  used,  M4i<l  tin**  cun  In*  obtained  to 
lit  moat  hiac*  of  pncutnatic-ti«v  runs. 

••  1 11  ronehision.  it  is  po*»ihlc  find 
commercial  tinea  for  many  pleasure  ears 
of  ohl  models  which  are  still  imclmil- 
ieally  gixnl.  They  an-  most  appropriate 
for  very  light  work  and  conditions  when* 
s|Nt*i|  is  of  greater  ini|*ifian«*e  than  •sn n- 
omy.  but  with  Jinlieiotis  changes  some  of 
them  ran  In*  adapted  to  heavier  work 
with  success,  especially  m  eases ^  when* 
they  must  stand  idle  enough  so  intend 
4iit  the  investment  would  In-  relatively  a 
more  iui|Nirtant  item  at  cunt.  I'omnion 
s* -use  would  dictate  that  can*  sluuild  be 
usd  1 4)  provide  a*  light  a  InnIv  as  |N>*«ih|e, 
S4i  as  to  reduce  danger  4>f  overhauling." 

THE  PRICE  OF  CAROLINE 

(iarage  men  make  hitter  complaint  of 
the  growth  4if  roadside  gaNoltno-atation* 
where  tlm  price  is  cut  several  ^*nU  per 
gallon,  (iarage  men  for  several  yearn  had 
been  aecu»toiu«*d  to  look  lo  gannlim*  sales 
for  an  ini|Nirtant  part  ot  tl»4*ir  profits. 
Tln*ir  income  front  storing  earn  was  in- 
adeipiare.  From  that  source  alone  their 
busim-HM  wouhl  not  “break  even/'  but  from 
sales  of  gasoline  at  from  six  to  ten  cents 
above  curlHsiation  pru'e*  they  wen*  able 
I41  meet  tln-ir  expense*  ami  make  a  fair 
living.  At  first,  owners  of  cars  prefemd  to 
pun* hast*  gasoline  at  garage*— at  least  w  hen 
their  cars  were  driven  by  chauffeurs,  in 
onler  to  avoid  the  waiting  ms-essary  when 
making  purchases  at  roadside  st at  mils,  hut 
4* veil  this  class  ot  owner  has  mon*  and  nion* 
drift**!  away  from  the  ganige  as  his  source 
4 if  supply  for  gasoline.  Hence  it  is  lN*lieV4*d 
that  tin*  time  when  a  garage  can  make  up 
its  loss  in  storage  business  by  charging  a 
high  price  for  gasoline  is  passing.  Thr 
llormlcHM  Ay*  says  oil  this  subject: 

“Competition  in  the  italc  4>f  gasoline  is 
springing  up  on  all  sides.  Kond'idr  gaso- 
ltne-statums  an*  multiplying.  Any  man 
with  a  capital  of  S’JIIO  or  $-MM)  can  start 
such  a  stand,  ami  lie  only  msxls  to  make 
a  'profit*  4>f  two  or  three  cents  jmt  gallon 
iu  onler  to  earn  his  day  s  wagi*.  In 
many  small  towns  there  are  hardware- 
store*.  ami  even  grocery-store*,  which  *«*ll 
gasoline  t«i  motorists;  aud  the  latest  com¬ 
petitor  is  the  drugstore,  which  puts  in  a 
curb  gasoline-pump  t4>  stimulate  sales 
4 »f  soda  ami  men  Team  whih*  the  tanks  an* 
tveing  Ailed.  Beside*  tliis.  the  Standard  Oil 
Company’s  local  stations  will  sell  gamriine 
to  car-owners  w  ho  install  .storage-tanks,  ami 
many  frugal  car-owners  do  this  for  economy 
aud  convenience. 

•'The  fad  that  gasoline  can  In*  purcha^-d 
more  cheaply  elsewhen*  than  at  garages  is 
hail  for  the  ganige  business.  ( Sasoliue  is  the 
one  most  essential  staple  required  by  a 
motor-car,  and  no  car-owner  can  escape 
making  the  comparison  of  gasoline  prices. 
If  he  finds  them  higher  at  the  garage 


(Here’s  The  Answer) 


What  soup  shall  I  have?”  p  * 

That  is  the  puzzling  question ! 

Are  you  planning  an  elaborate  function?  Or  i3 
it  one  of  those  semi-formal  "little"  dinners  or  luncheons 
which  help  to  make  the  social  world  go  round  ? 

In  any  case  "Campbell's  Tomato  Soup "  may  well  be 
the  wise  and  easy  answer. 

Prepare  it  either  as  a  light  tomato-bouillon  or  as  a 
rich  cream -of-tomato ;  or  serve  it  in  bouillon-cups  topped 
with  whipped  cream  —  for  a  specially 
attractive  feature. 

It  is  readily  adapted  to  any  meal, 
moderate  or  hearty.  And  its  rich  distinc¬ 
tive  quality  commends  it  to  the 
most  epicurean  taste. 

21  kinds  10c  a  can 
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.1  4»Ut9,  4  JoiJiff,  4  l*m  o\f*nk  •fAiftfar — 

**IM*#I  malifi  >1»*  tome  i  •  f  '* 

•M/v  m%4hf9  gtiti  m/  »'i  m»Jk 

.4J  *»+  him|  noun.*' 

No  nuii her  intends  to  lake  chances 
with  her  luhy's  f<md. 

She  doesn't  wish  to  uuess  as  to 
its  cleanliness  and  purity. 

She  wants  to  inoic. 

Sui  h  a  mother,  when  for  any 
reason  she  is  unable  to  nurse  her 
hahv,  should  turn  unhesitatingly 
to  - 

$ck£. 

EAGLE 

Condensed 

MILK 

THK  ORIGINAL 


We  want  all  mothers  to  know 
that  three  generations  of  physi¬ 
cians  and  mothers  ha\e  found  it 
the  safest  and  most  satisfactory 
substitute  for  mother's  milk.  We 
want  them  to  know  that  more 
babies  are  fed  on  it  today  than  on 
anv  other  prepared  infants*  food. 
W  e  want  them  to  know  that  its 
*  Irani  ness  and  purity  ha\c  never 
been  tjoestioned. 

No  mother  needs  to  guess 
She  i  an  i»r  a . 

.Send  tor  booklets. 

Hordin’s  Condensed 
Milk  Co. 

SUu.,;.n" 

Nr »»  V..-L 


than  elsewhere.  is  it  strange  that  he  is 
easily  ftentuaded  that  hi*  <*an  buy  his 
tires,  oil,  arul  other  supplies  to  better  a4|- 
vantage  through  a  mail-order  or  “cut- 
price"  establishment?  It  is  better  for  the 
garage  not  to  drive  away  the  gasoline 
trade,  even  tho  it  4-arri«*s  no  profit.  The 
oftener  a  man  form**,  tin*  more  he  will  buy, 
and  few  concerns  i*an  afTortl  to  m*quire  the 
reputation  of  being  high-priced. 

“>*>  it  seems  like  the  f»est  poliey  for  the 
Karait*1  to  meet  the  lowest  local  retail 
price  for  gasoline  and  relv  on  other  lines 
to  *upj>ort  tin-  business  ami  provide  profit*. 
It  means  that  the  giinig4*  man  must  study 
to  stimulate  his  more  profitable  sales  ami 
to  develop  profitable  lines.  It  is  the  name 
in  the  gnu'ery -store  -stapli-s  must  In* 
handled  with  little  or  no  profit  in  order  to 
retain  the  trmle  in  the  more  profitable 
fancy  lilies  of  giNMl*,“ 

TI1K  1NCRKASK  IN  MOTOR-BLSKS 

Not  only  in  \ew  York,  where  they  have 
licen  hi  o|R*ration  for  two  years  or  more, 
have  motor-buses  Inrn  growing  in  popu¬ 
larity  lending  to  extension*  of  lines,  hut 
in  tin*  interior,  and  even  the  Far  West. 
Iteceht  statements  as  to  earning*  ami  sur¬ 
pluses  in  New  York  indicated  a  remark¬ 
able  iriereaM  in  travel  in  these  comfortable 
ronveyanees.  New  York  lines  early  in 
Deeeinlier  added  three*  new  lilies  to  those 
already  in  o|**ration,  one  of  them  going 
as  far  north  as  the  Viaduct  on  (.Villi  Str«*et. 
A  writer  in  A  utnmohilr  Topic*  says  that  in 
the  Far  Went  “motor-buse*  are  Inking  su<*- 
eessfully  operated  in  din**t  competition 
with  Htni'tH*HrNu  Some  of  tbo*e  Western 
lines  Ihgan  with  a  single  car  which  some 
enterprising  jMTson  hail  Inmglit  at  secotul- 
hainl.  The  writer  say*: 

“In  one  locality  number*  of  individuals 
have  start  ••el  relatively  short  ‘nickel-a- 
trip'  mutes,  gradually  establishing  what  is 
practically  scheduled  service  from  small 
iMginnings.  So  |H»pnlar  has  this  se>rt  of 
mtv  iee  Uriime  that  several  operator*  now 
have  a  project  for  joining  hainl.s  in  a 
mutual  free— transfer  system. 

“As  has  so  often  lieen  |M»intis|  out.  the 
automobile,  in  distinetion  from  the  street- 
railway  ear.  posse**'*  pliability  that  en¬ 
ables  It  to  In*  adapted  to  tile  public  nt*ed  4>f 
the  moment.  .Motor-buses  always  move 
with  street  traffic  at  its  av enure  or  maxi¬ 
mum  sjNsd,  where  st  net-car*  are  neecs- 
sanly  limit t  si  to  *1***1*  that  usually  an* 
below  a v  4-rage  traffic  speeds  in  4annge*ted 
districts.  Motor-bus  traffic,  moreover, 
may  follow,  Im at li  in  dins-tion  and  carrying 
ra|Nieity.  tratfic  volume  more  closely  than 
can  railway  traffic. 

“These fact*  an-  pretty  generally  realized, 
it  would  appear,  by  all  person*  except  thosi* 
whose  capital  is  insthd  to  finance  new 
enterprise*  of  tin*  sort,  or  whose  sanctum 
is  tns*essary  to  their  establishment  uniler 
pro|N  r  franchise.  The  very  great  need  of 
ju*t  that  adaptability  in  passenger  haulage 
that  ib|||>  the  motor-bus  enjoys,  however, 
mi'Iiih  ili’Htinol  to  force  it  1 4 •  the  front  in 
dm*  M-nson.  •*\en  without  *|Nx*iaI  organized 
indll«*eliietit.  Ineideiitally.  when*  the  tour¬ 
ing-car  tvjN*  4 >f  bus  alreailx  has  gained 
of  the  street*.  the  taxicab  prolx- 
•  m  i'  in  a  fair  way  to  In*  solved." 
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brewery  have  ousted  h«irs's,  and  a  hea\y 
increase  in  luiMm***  during  four  year*  is 
attribittisl  to  Mime  extent  to  the  facility 
with  which  iltlivmts  an*  made  ami  ad- 


ditional  outlying  territory*  reached.  The 
writer  says  further: . 

"Previous  to  Dewmhtr.  ItttKi,  the  com¬ 
pany  used  harm's  exclusively  in  the  delivery 
of  Hist,  but  in  that  month  purchased  u.. 
gasoline  motor-trucks  for  service  in  deliv¬ 
ering  keg*  t4i  the  outlying  point*.  This* 
two  trucks  were  tried  out  until  1010.  uheu 
six  nuire  were  purchased.  In  1911  the  com¬ 
pany  opened  its  hottlcd-bccr  department, 
and  for  the  service  of  this  department  pur¬ 
chase!  six  electric  and  six  gasoline  truck-. 
These  wen*  tried  out  until  July.  1912,  when 
it  was  decided  that  the  truck*  wen*  mi  much 
more  efficient  than  hors***  that  the  twenty 
horse*  then  in  service  wen*  disposed  of. 
Iklwien  that  time  ami  the  end  of  191.1, 
fifty-nine  oilier  trucks  wen*  bought.  The 
fleet  now  tiumliers  seventy-three  vehicl#-*. 

“(iaMoline  trucks  an*  used  for  suburban 
delivery.  The  radius  of  delivery  bv  the*** 
trucks  extend*  a*  far  north  as  Mt.  Kin-o 
ami  Pcekskill,  as  far  west  as  HliHiiufieUl  and 
Rernardaville,  N.  J.,  a*  far  southwest  as 
Keansburg.  N.  J.,  as  far  S4>uth«ast  a*  Baby¬ 
lon,  Islip,  Kniithtown,  and  Patchogue  on  the 
south  shore  of  I*ing  Island  and  Huntington 
4in  the  north  *hon\  an«l  as  far  northeast  a* 
Stamford,  (Vmn.  Pit-kskill  and  Islip  an* 
at  a  radius  of  approximately  forty-two  milt  s 
from  the  plant;  Stamford,  thirty-two  mile*; 
Bernard* ville,  thirty-one  mile*,  and  Kran*- 
burg,  twenty  miles. 

“This  area  extends  between  these  out¬ 
lying  points  ami  a  radius  of  fift4H*n  miles 
from  the  plant.  Deliveries  an*  made  in  this 
territory  every  day,  once  or  twiro  a  week 
or  onw*  in  two  woek*.  depending  ui*m  t In- 
amount  of  business  clone  in  the  clifTerellt 
cities  and  towns  included  in  it. 

"Proviou*  to  the  adoption  of  trucks  f..r 
the  delivery  of  Inst  to  the  outlying  sub¬ 
urban  territory,  all  Inst  for  these  point* 
was  shipped  by  fn*ight  tci  the  station  near¬ 
est  the  place  of  business  of  the  retail  deah  r 
This  method  was  very  slow  and  cost  I v  and 
n«*ces*itated  hauls  to  the  freight-station  at 
one  end  and  from  it  at  tin*  other. 

“The  u *4 '  of  gasoline  truck*  for  this  work 
ha*  proved  cheaper  and  quicker  than  ship¬ 
ping  by  freight.  Another  im|Mirtant  fea¬ 
ture  is  the  |MTsouul  contact  wlwei-n  the 
driver  of  the  truck,  the  renn^MTitative  of 
the  brewery,  and  tin*  dealer  which  this 
method  permits.  Before  the  use  of  t nicks 
stndi  beer  as  was  shipped  to  the  outlying 
point*  was  orth*n*d  by  letter  or  by  a  verbal 
order  to  the  brewery  collector,  who  called 
once  a  w««ek  or  once  in  two  weeks,  de| Hold¬ 
ing  ti|Nin  the  iu*eessibility  of  the  place  and 
the  amount  of  Inht  purchased, 

“In  ease  the  dealer  happened  to  run 
short  of  Inst,  he  would  purchase  additional 
st 4N*k  from  the  nearest  brewer  and  not  wait 
for  giNNls  to  be  ship|N*d  from  the  city  by 
freight.  This  ha*  l**en  ••ntirely  eliminated 
by  the  use  i>f  the  truck*.  Now,  if  a  dealer 
s#**s  that  he  will  run  short,  he  simply  tell*  t 
the  driver  that  to-morrow  he  want*  so 
many  k**gs  or  so  many  cases,  a*  the  case 
may  In-,  and  he  gets  them. 

“This  fis*ling  of  certainty  on  the  part  i»f 
the  suburban  dealcT,  that  he  can  get  the 
required  amount  of  stock  at  the  right  tirin’ 
and  deli  yens  I  at  his  place  of  business  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  haying  to  haul  it  from 
the  railroad  freight  station  in  his  town,  ha* 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  M*euring  of 
trade  in  the  siiburluin  districts. 

“This  trade  consist*  both  4>f  keg  Inht  ami 
that  in  bottles.  It  is  only  in  recent  years 
that  the  lHittUsl-lN*er  trade  ha*  nwohnl  a 
large  and  paying  pro|MWtioo,  ami  till*  has 
Im-cii  due  almost  entirely  to  the  use  <if 
motor-truck*.  Thi*  i*  substantia t«*d  by 
statement*  by  official*  of  the  company,  that 
suns*  May,  1911,  when  the  bottling  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  company  was  oiwiuhI  and  the 
delivery  equipment  motor* z«*l.  the  total 
business  of  the  company  has  increased  h> 
approximately  HA.tMI0-bam*l*  per  year.  «*r 
to  jnt  cent,  of  l lie  entire  output  of  th* 
concern.” 
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Cl  RRENT  POETRY 


ALL  who  writ**  «w«ily  an-  t4-mpt«*i  to 
write  rawh»Mly.  Mr.  (Hinton  S-ol- 
Unl  has  resists!  thin  temptation;  he  has 
pn*lu<<*<l  a  Urge  amount  of  verst*,  hut  hi- i*. 
and  always  lias  U-t-n,  a  nrrupuloiiH  artist. 
Then-fore  his  **  Poems.”  recently  pul>- 
lished  by  Houghton  Mifllm  (’ompany. 
fonn  n  volume  which  those  who  have  the 
interest  of  American  letters  at  heart  may 
regard  with  eonsulerahle  satisfaction.  The 
charming  little  (looks  of  verse  which  this 
poet  has  published  from  year  to  ytsir  have 
Iwvn  gratefully  nHtivwl,  but  from  none  of 
them  could  his  real  worth  he  definitely 
determined.  This  collected  edition  con¬ 
tains  what  he  considers  the  b*-st  of  his 
works,  and  it  can  not  fail  to  establish  yet 
more  (Irmly  his  already  prominent  position 
among  the  foremost  writers  of  our  lima. 

He  lias  imagination,  sympathy,  and  the 
power  to  combine  words  to  make  things 
rich  in  musie  and  color.  Here  are  four 
stanzas  that  hold  the  very  soul  of  the 
Orient. 

AS  I  CAME  DOWN  FROM  LEBANON 

IIt  Custom  Hcoujiiio 

As  I  ramr  down  from  l>W«noo 

('ante  wind  In*.  wandi-fiiiK  dowly  down 

Through  mountain  |wm«  bliwk  and  brown. 

The  rtoodkm  day  well -nigh  done 

The  city,  like  an  o|»al  wi 

In  rmrrmld.  ihowwl  mrh  minaret 

Afire  with  radiant  lnwria  of  »un 

Ami  g  listened  orange  fig.  and  lime 

When-  «nng-MrrU  made  mHodkMM  chime. 

As  I  came  down  from  D-ttanon 

As  I  came  rlown  frrtm  l^htnoa, 

Like  lava  in  Utn  dying  glow. 

Through  oil  vtworr  hard*  far  lirtow 
I  saw  ihe  murmuring  river  run. 

And  iumth  tlte  wall  upon  Oh-  sand 
8 wart  «hHk*  from  distant  Samarkand 
With  pnekrtw  spic« -s  they  had  wiki 
Lay  long  and  languidly  In  wait 
Till  they  might  imlma  the  guarded  gate. 

As  I  came  down  from  Lclianon 

As  I  rame  down  from  Lebanon 
I  saw  stnuigi*  men  from  lands  afar 
In  mosque  and  square  and  gay  laxur 
Tlie  Magi  tliat  the  Moslem  shun 
Th«-  grave  Ktfendl  from  Mtaxnhoul 
Who  itaisitMt  "tipped  In  corners  cool. 

Ami.  from  the  laicuniis  o'cmin 
With  mat*.  gleamed  the  eytw  of  Ukw 
Who  dwell  In  still  seraglios. 

As  I  <ame  down  from  Lebanon 

As  I  came  down  from  Lebanon. 

The  flaming  flower  of  daytime  died. 

And  Night,  arrayed  as  Is  a  bride 
Of  some  gnat  king  In  garment*  spun 
Of  purple  and  Ur  finest  gold. 

Out  bloomed  In  glories  manifold' 

I'ntll  the  moon  Above  the  dun 
And  darkening  desert,  void  t*f  shade. 

Shone  like  a  keen  Damascus  blade. 

As  I  came  down  from  IrKamm' 

Here  is  a  poem  that  will  have  a  home  in 
many  an  anthology  and  (what  is  mom 
important)  in  many  a  wrap-book. 

PROLOG 

By  Clinton  Scoluro 

I  spoke  a  traveler  on  the  road 
Who  smiled  beneath  his  leaden  load. 

"How  play  you  such  a  blithesome  part?** 
•'Comrade.  I  bear  a  singing  heart'" 

I  questioned  one  whose  path  with  |aln 
In  the  grim  shadows  long  had  lain. 

'How  face  you  thus  life's  thorny  smart?** 
"Comrade.  I  bear  a  singing  heart!** 

1  hailed  one  whom  adversity 
*  Could  not  make  bend  the  hardy  knee. 


Most  punctures 
are  unnecessary 

Every  experienced  motorist 
knows  that  most  punctures, 
so-called,  are  caused  by  faulty 
tubes  rather  than  actual,  acci¬ 
dental  incision  through  the  tire. 
Leakage  around  valves,  porous 
rubber  and  worn  spots  are  only 
a  few  of  the  unnecessary  troub¬ 
les  common  to  cheap  machine- 
made  tubes. 


The  way  to  avoid  needless  punc¬ 
tures  is  to  equip  your  car  with 
tubes  properly  made  by  hand  out 
of  real  rubber.  Kelly  -  Springfield 
Tubes  are  made  that  way — and 
we  make  them  slowly  enough 
and  in  small  enough  quantity 
to  make  them  right.  If  you  are 
tired  of  needless  tube 
trouble,  try  them. 

Kelly- Springfield 
Tires  are  made  the 
same  way.  You  get 
the  result  in  in¬ 
creased  mileage. 

Send  for  “Documents  in  Evidence*0 
which  tells  the  experience  of  others 


ft 


Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Company 

Cor.  Broadway  and  Fifty-seventh  Street,  New  York 
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STIMWMMS 

Insure  Warm  Hands  and 
Comfort  on  the  Coldest 
of  Winter  Days 

STEER  WARMS  consist  of  two 
electrically  heated ,  leather  covered  urips 
that  Lee  on  the  steering  wheel.  They 
keep  your  fingers  and  hands  from  be¬ 
coming  chilled  on  the  rawest  day  — 
and  that  means  you  arc  warm  all  over. 

They  take  only  a  minute  to  attach, 
laice  on;  wire  up.  That’s  all.  No 
marring  the  wheel.  No  holes  to  bore. 
A  switch  conveniently  located  regu¬ 
lates  the  heal.  The  current  is  taken 
from  the  battery,  electric  lighting  sys¬ 
tem  or  magneto.  Very  little  current 
required.  Steer  If  'armt  guaranteed  to 
gi  re  tala  faction  and  not  to  burn  out  ui  th¬ 
in  fii /  y tart. 

PRICE:  $7.50  per  pair  complete, 
ready  to  attach  to  any  car.  Special 
STEER  WARMS  for  Ford  cars, 
$5.00. 

The  I  ECO  Electric  Manifold  Plug 

combines  three  separate  devices  into  one. 
hnt%  it  it  a  primer  and  from  the  dash  yt* u 
can  prime  your  car  without  raising  the  hood. 
See*nJf  it  it  an  electric  vaporiser,  which 
enahlet  you  to  Mart  your  car  almott  instant- 
|y  on  the  coldest  winter  day.  ThirJ%  it  is 
a  gasoline  saver  when  used  at  an  auxiliary 
air  valve,  saving  at  leaut  209^  to  J09^  of 
your  gasoline  expense. 

Material  and  Workmanship  are  fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Booklet  kfiott  request. 

DEALERS:  Car  owners  everywhere  want 
STFFR  WARMS  and  MANIFOLD 
PLL’CJS.  Get  your  share  of  this  business. 
We  back  you  up  with  our  positive  jpuiran- 
tee.  Write  for  mir  discounts. 

INTERSTATE  ELECTRIC  CO. 

360  B*roon«  St.  New  Orleans.  La. 


Own 


n  .Trw" 

I  *r***r$Vv  l<'*AryPS>  S we’®**! •  VrUxX 
\wr*.  All  *•**>,_ ml^wnt.  W rliff^rinr) 
TYl'K-r«riK  f*l mw.jmm 

thc  raesa  on.. 


$122  Each 


THE  BROWN 
OIL*  BOX 

Auto  Springs  Must  be  Oiled 

IV  %  oy|  Hunt  VnRr  f  tide’  - lldf 

i «•,..*!  irftll«r»|*rfnS--  Hmr«  «nl  If  d 

•iH^t  'Hi  »  **ih  t.-ji.n*-.  1  • 

•  H  .rf  I"  T-V  Isi't  'll  *■  Ml  »*• 

C««*  iit  c-r>*  i »n“«i  «tHu*ei*l  •■•**-•*  Mi*  vixliuid^  M^bve 
taadt  i  <•*)>«.  4«<  fid 

Dealers  Wanted  Everywhere 

QuI't'St  rtlini  «u««»  (Kt-MSMV  #W1  Agent* 

w%-b.r<  '.I*  nuiiuy  Srtui  l«X  >U  •  i^upuwIMM.  ***** 
•  *  •'  uv++ 

wn  Tr.filog  Co. 


M  How  Mich  bravo  inning?  Tell  the  art!" 
"Comrade.  I  bear  a  *mgiti£  heart!'' 

Priced,  bleat  lie  thou  If  thou  niwvwy 
fpon  the  Inevitable  way 
Whereon  we  fare,  sans  guide  or  chart— 
"Comrade.  I  bear  a  tinging  heart!'' 

Many  of  our  pocU  an*  so  full  of  messages 
and  interpn^tstions  that  they  never  make 
love-songs.  Yet  such  simple  lyrics  as 
those  of  KoU-rt  Bums  are  the  sort  of 
|x>etry  that  sings  tlirough  the  centuries. 
Not  for  many  rimed  studies  of  city  streets 
would  we  exchange  a  bit  of  sheer  beauty 
like  this. 


SERENADE 

Hr  Clinton  Scollakd 

Slumber  ha*  4tllrd  the  note 
In  the  thrush's  tender  throat. 

But  the  cheery  cricket  dug*. 

And  the  moth's  dark  win#* 

Flutter  alonic  the  night 
Through  tin*  |Nde  moonlight: 

.S"/f  may  thin*  eyelids  nisei ! 

Sleep  on,  oh,  su'trl  ! 

Never  a  Mir  ‘mid  the  Mam 
Of  the  Jasmine  at  the  l*am 
Of  her  casement.  looking  away 
Toward  the  unicorn  da>. 

Mount,  and  at:  entrance  win. 

Meal  in.  my  ansi*.  Meal  In? 

St  ft  tuny  thlnr  eyelids  no  ft  ! 

.SWp  on,  oh.  street  t 

Steal  In.  but  breathe  not  iU:vi» 

Thc  lowest  whisper  of  kivc; 

Ilover  around  Inr  there 
In  that  holy  aJr: 

OUde  into  her  dreams,  ami  be  • 

A  memory  of  me! 

•Se»/f  may  thine  eyelids  merit 
Sletp  on.  oh.  street t 

“Fra  Angelico,  and  Other  Poems” 
(I#>ngmatis9  Green  &  Company)  intro- 
duct*  to  the  American  public  Mr.  Gregory 
Smith,  a  poet  whose  strong  faith,  like  hi* 
fondness  far  l«atini*ms.  ffUKKeeta  Francis 
Thompson.  The  first  two  stanzas  of  this 
poem  are  sonorous  and  stately.  The 
third  and  fourth  are  somewhat  obscure, 
but  the  roufludiiij;  stanza  is  admirable. 

A  WESTERN  W  INDOW' 

Bv  Omboort  Smith 

I  ran  not  see  his  earliest  ray 
That  darts  from  out  thc  mMitn  haie; 

I  can  not  hiar  the  loud  acclaim 
Of  jubilation  nnd  of  pral.-- 
That  lutll*  thc  monarch  to  hi*  throne 
Kfwtorcd.  to  reign  alone. 

HU  punmlvant*  In  purple  rlwl. 

Purple  and  gold.  before  lit*  fact* 

Step  forward  proudly.  two  and  two. 

To  scatter  «xlo r*  and  to  chttfi 
Foul  «Iu|m*6  of  dtrkncw-  ihU  dnsry 
I  can  no?  where  l  lie 

Ami  yet  1  know,  the  night  la  rone — 

1  It  In  yon  dappled  *ky 
I  hear  kt  whhieml  ’ninth  m>  «v« 

By  hlrdkw,  ;%*  they  twitter  by; 

New  bo|H*  a  It  tun  me  »unc«‘  ami  way. 

Tis  cumc,  another  day. 

In  iMf  dim  day  of  doubt  and  fear 

Sa>.  \rt  thou  w:ar>?  For  itmu  hast 
1  U**n  fit  Uru t  aft«T  tokens  sure. 

Tlutf  Right  I*  Victor  at  thc  last. 

•  Hi.  f  nisi  *  Th«»  hidden  from  thine  eye. 

Thc  sun  U  In  tin*  sky. 

No  mss|  to  thrust  thy  band  within 

The  |*tfvwd  sMr.  Tbw  vWmw  bloat. 
They  romr  they  go.  but  liidim-v* 

Aliidiw  forrvrr.  Hiw  may 
AU  tuip««  securely.  S«.  the  ns  k 
Quail*  not  at  ocean's  shock. 


Was  It  not  written.  "God  will  not 
Forsake  thc  ginlewa  soul  In  hell?" 

Sin  kills.  But  whrrexo  sin  Is  not. 

In  death's  dark  chambers  all  i»  well, 
lie  sure  at  last  prevail*  the  right 
Christ  triumph*  in  llie  fight. 

The  simplicity  of  Mr.  Sturge  Moore  u 
sometimes  too  deliberate  to  Is*  convincing, 
and  most  of  his  poetry  is  "precious " 
rather  than  real.  But  he  has  taste,  skill, 
and  imagination.  Without  these  gift’*  he 
could  not  write  such  pleasant  lines  as 
these,  which  we  take  from  his  new  book, 
"The  Sea  Is  Kind”  (Houghton  Mifflin 
Company). 

WINGS 

Br  T.  Stvrok  Mooiut 

That  man  w  ho  wi»h«*  not  for  win#* 

Must  Im?  thc  nUvc  of  care; 

For  I4rd*  that  have  them  move  so  well 
And  softly  through  the  air: 

They  venture  far  Into  thc  aky. 

If  not  *o  far  a*  thought*  or  angt  U  fi>. 

Pi-ntlMf  from  under  feather  springs. 

All  opm  like  a  fan, 

Oir  cym  upon  IbtHr  beauty  dwell 
And  marvel  at  the  plan 
By  which  things  made  for  wtc  to  rnrw 
Are  powrrfUl  and  delicate  and  fair. 

When  callow  bruiHl  doth  f**wt 
Against  a  feathered  mother's  brtwtsl. 

Beneath  the  *ba4h>w  of  her  wln#s 
None  seem  mi  dose  at  home  an  they. 

Nor  U  love  Ml  a  coxier  wu>  : 

Their  mother  Is  their  home!  lArk  Mtuca 
And  lark  may  slug:  but  not  *o  takn 
Thi*  Imwit  by  storm  as  ben  can  take 
Whtu,  hawk  In  the  sky. 

She  U  bravo  f<ir  her  fiiwlghng's  sake? 

Swallow  soar*,  and  swallow*  may  soar  on  high 
To  the  top  of  the  sky; 

The  eagle  Is  strung,  the  ostrich  fleet; 

L<*t  them  glory  In  prowe**  Era 
They  learmwl  to  conquer  air  and 
With  ease.  vdocUy.  and  grace, 
lou-k.  swallow,  eagle,  ostrich  were 
l>ep»ndenl  on  devoted  can*; 

Each  emer  waa  snugly  stowed  away. 

Yea,  like  a  smooth  stone  there  imch  lay 
Egg  sptwklrsl,  bluish,  white,  or  gray? 

Mr.  John  Mfutofiold  is  at  his  Vx*«t  when 
he  leaves  by-xtireU  for  the  open  sea  and 
sings  of  ships  and  sailors.  But  sometimes, 
as  in  this  poem  from  “Philip  the  King*9 
(The  Macmillan  Company),  he  rt<eord*  a 
mood  with  a  psychological  accuracy  almost 
uncanny. 

WATCHING  BY  A  SICK-BED 

By  Joiim  Maumiuj 

I  heard  the  wind  ah  day. 

And  wluit  It  was  trying  to  nay. 

I  heard  the  wind  all  night 
Rave  a*  It  ran  to  fight. 

After  the  wind  tin'  rain, 

And  then  the  wind  again 
Running  acres*  tlae  hill 
As  it  runs  still. 

And  all  day  long  the  sea 
Would  not  let  the  land  be. 
liut  all  night  tapped  Iht  *and 
•  in  fo  the  land, 

K  *aw  her  glimmer  white 
All  through  the  night, 

Ti*Mng  the  horrid  hair 
SMI  toriiiig  there. 

And  all  day  long  the  stone 
Felt  bow  the  wind  won  blown. 

And  all  night  long  the  rock 
Stood  the  fw-a's  slwick 
While,  from  thc  window,  I 
l^jok«*l  out.  and  WOttdffWl  why. 

Why  at  such  l«fth 

Stw'h  him-  should  fight  sucti  *tnmgtii. 
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Air  is  Cheap — Use  Plenty  of  It 

Nothing  is  as  essential  to  the  long  life  of  your  tires  as  air. 

New  air  is  cheaper  than  new  tires. 

Give  your  tires  all  the  air  they  need. 

The  only  way  to  KNOW  whether  or  not  your  tires  have  enough 
air  is  to  measure  it  with  a 

Schrader 

Universal  Tire  Pressure  Gauge 

If  you  have  been  riding  on  haphazard  pressure,  you  have  been 
spending  a  great  deal  more  money  for  tires  than  you  need  have  spent. 

A  dollar  invested  in  the  purchase  of  a  SCHRADER  gauge  may  save 
you  a  hundred  dollars  for  new  tires. 

For  Sale  by  Tire  Manufacturers.  Jobbers.  Dealers.  Garages  or 

A.  SCHRADER  S  SON,  Inc. 


783  -  791  Atlantic  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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What  Springs  Are  on 
This  Car? 

Comfort  is 


a  big  factor  in  the  choice  of  a  car. 

The  prospective  buyer  decides  upon  about  the  amount  he 
wants  to  pay  and  examines  the  cars  at  that  price. 

He  finds  they  all  have  mechanical  efficiency  and  convenience  of 
control,  starting,  lighting,  etc. 

The  car  that  can  offer  the  greatest  comfort  is  the  car  that  wins 
with  the  unprejudiced  buyer. 

When  you  are  looking  at  cars,  ask,"  What  springs  are  on  this  car?" 
The  dealer  will  answer  with  pride  and  confidence  if  he  can  say— 


He  knows  that  you  know  about  them  and  he  knows  that  you 
wunt  the  springs  that  are 

Guaranteed  for  TWO  Years 

Not  to  fettle  or  break.  Detroit  Spring*  are  self-lubricating 
and  never  squeak.  Look  for  the  lubricating  cups  at  the 
cud  of  each  leal. 

Always  ask, 44  What  Springs  Are  on  This  Car?" 

P  Write  for  booklet,4' From  the  Ore  to  the  Motor  Car.M  ^ 

k  Detroit  Steel  Products  Company  J 

I  2240  East  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit.  Michigan  J 


Warships  and  Their  Story 


By  R.  A.  Fletcher 

A  f'KM'inuting  story  of  tlic  growth  of 
the  w.irdiip  from  the  primitive  craft  of 
our  au« « -«for>  to  the  marvelous 

lighting  nisit  himw  of  the  present  d.»y. 
l-tfgc  octavo,  cloth  ;  profusely  illu>- 
tr.iled. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


MAKING  GANGSTERS  INTO  CITIZENS 

\  NUMBER  of  good  |x*ople  haw  given 
1 *•  themselves  emotional  dyspepsia  over 
the  badness  of  the  world.  Some  of  the*» 
have  develojMxl  into  pessimists  of  the  deep¬ 
est  dye,  simply  because  they  came  to  realize 
that  the  instincts  of  other  people  could  not 
lx*  wholly  repressed.  Busily  stamping  out. 
olio  vice,  they  were  confronted  by  others, 
which  sprang  up  in  the  places  of  thoe**  just 
crusht.  When  they  had  lived  to  see  this 
process  repeated  apparently  ad  infimltun. 
they  took  to  despair  and  cultivated  a 
grudge  against  a  world  so  worldly  that  it 
would  not  be  reformed  by  force,  and 
against  life  so  living  that  it  would  not 
change  its  nature  at  the  dictates  of  good 
sense.  Such  people  tV’alter  Lippman  men¬ 
tions  in  his  "A  Preface  to  Politic*."  They 
an-  the  ones  who  do  not  seem  to  have  real¬ 
ized  that  there  is  another  way  of  reforming, 
a  nu-thod  which  does  not  disregard  the 
fundamental  cause  of  the  evil  in  men,  but 
which  capitalizes  it  for  good.  They  are  tbo 
ones  Vho  do  not  realize  that  "instead  of 
tattooing  our  impulses,  wc  must  nxlin-* -i 
them.  Instead  of  trying  to  crush  badne**, 
we  must  turn  the  power  behind  it  to 
good  account,"  the  assumption  being  "that 
every  lust  is  capable  of  some  civilized  ex¬ 
pression.”  Fortunately  for  us  at  the 
present  time,  not  all  of  us  have  turn.d 
pessimists  through  observation  of  the  per¬ 
versity  of  mankind.  Some  have  caught 
this  new  idea,  that  men  an*  not.  in  tho 
main,  had  because  they  wunt  to  lx*  had,  or 
were  bom  l»ad.  but  been  use  some  twoxiigid 
impulse  has  Is-en  used  to  cut  the  wrong 
way.  They  have  seen  that  the  only  reason 
man  has  used  steel  for  swords  was  that  ho 
had  not  been  taught  sufficiently  well  its 
better  use*  for  building  houses  and  making 
plowshans.  An  example  of  this  new 
vision  of  old  problems  is  given  by  the  New 
York  Prcu,  in  describing  the  work  that 
has  been  done  in  one  Hast  Side  Settlement 
House.  Here  the  workers  wen*  confront««d 
by  the  problem  of  the  boy  gangs,  growing 
up  to  be  gangs  of  rowdies,  gunmen,  and 
criminals.  It  might  have  been  possible, 
with  the  aid  of  some  two  score  policemen 
and  accommodation  in  the  Reformatory, 
to  stamp  out  in  a  comparatively  short  timo 
every  single  one  of  these  crowds  of  boys, 
handed  together  in  a  common  fealty  and 
drawing  their  gang-spirit  from  that  same 
loyalty  that  makes  men  put  riots  and  heroes 
when  it  inspires  more  worthy  deeds.  But 
the  Settlement,  with  a  rather  ran*  knowl¬ 
edge  of  human  nature,  saw  that  to  crush 
the  gangs  was.  also,  to  emsh  the  gang 
spirit. — in  other  words,  to  punish  boys  for 
their  loyalty.  They  chose  rather  to  seize 
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Upon  the  spirit  that  animated  ami  inspired 
these  little  neightMirhood  d«*spcradi»c*  him! 
turn  it  to  their  own  iiws.  One  nf  tile  fon- 
nuwt  workers  in  this  gung  development. 
Miss  Mary  d«*  (irvy  Tnnholui,  n  lat«  *  t • » 
the  interviewer  *onu*r lung  of  the  w.irk  that 
has  so  far  Ix-en  done.  *'\Vc  liave  learned 
from  the  gangs  themselves."  die  says, 
•’the  best  way  to  interest  lh«'<s*  Ihivs  iii 
our  rlulw.”  For  many  \eur*  repressive 
titles  Iin4 1  t>een  tried,  hut  tin*  result  was 
not  <*qual  to  the  measure  of  minv-w  that 
seemed  possible.  And  so  at  last 

We  made  a  study  of  the  gang*  and  found 
that  if  the  qualities  the  metnlMT*  showed 
in  their  puiic  life  were  tumt*l  in  the  right 
direction  it  wouhl  help  in  tin*  solution  of 
the  problem. 

What  is  a  gang,  ami  why?  It  is  most 
assuredly  a  body  of  |**r*ons  brought  to¬ 
gether  to  pursue  some  ••ertain  rours*.  good 
<«■  evil,  tho  it  is  generally  evil.  Kvery 
neighborhtxxl  has  such  a  group.  These 
boys  meet  to  decide  the  questions  of  tin* 
rule  of  their  district,  just  as  men  of  state 
meet  to  decide  upon  t hi-  manner  in  w  hn-h 
eertnin  issues  should  Is*  handhsl. 

The  Ixiys.  as  they  grow  older,  if  unn*- 
s  trained.  turn  to  the  vicious.  Difficulties 
spring  up  among  tin*  faction*  of  different 
neighborhoods;  this  lend*  to  an  enmity 
that  is  decidedly  bad.  and  in  many  cam** 
if  the  lender  is  of  a  vicious  nature  it  ends  in 
criminal  de**l*. 

It  is  an  impressive  thing  to  see  a  tight 
between  rival  gang*'.  Tin-  two  factions 
ad  varus*  on  each  other.  They  have  their 
out|xists,  their  general*,  and  captains.  It 
i"  a  real  buttle  ami  the  Imiys  of  tin-  rank  and 
tile  arc  as  loyal  to  their  leaders,  a>  quick  to 
uIh'V,  as  arc  the  men  of  the  Army.  In  that 
you  have  one  of  the  finest  qualities  of  hu¬ 
man  nature —loyalty.  This  is  follow ed  by 
honesty.  Honesty  to  hi*  gang,  it  may  *|iell 
dishonesty  to  society  in  general.  but  it  is 
sublime  truth  to  the  leader.  Catch  these 
boys  at  an  early  age  when  their  minds  may 
lx*  turned  to  better  things,  and  you  have  a 
splendid  basis  oil  which  to  build  loyalty 
and  truth. 

In  working  w  ith  the  liny*  of  the  gang*  we 
have  discover**!,  iu  t lit*  majority  of  ca*  s 
it  is  not  physical  prowess  that  mak<*  f.»r  the 
selection  of  tin*  leader.  Tlu*  mental  ability, 
the  power  to  dominate  the  mind.*  of  the 
other  boys,  generally  cause  the  selection  of 
the  bead,  and  tho***  who  think  the  gang 
leader  is  always  u  hully  and  th«*  biggest 
tough  of  the  lot  an-  dwidedly  mistaken.  In 
many  instances  we  have  found  Imn  t«>  have 
the  superior  mind  ami  inferior  physical 
attributes. 

In  taking  a  gang  of  lx>y *  who  have  Imxw 
used  to  street  play  ami  eseapadeft  of  various 
sorts,  it  is  certainly  fatal  to  try  to  break 
their  spirit.  Reformation  i*  not  the  word 
to  be  applied.  It  is  rather  development 
than  that.  To  develop  the  Inst  points  in 
them*  young  boys  is  to  swaiup  gradually 
their  lews  desirable  qualities.  To  reform 
them,  iu  the  general  awptanee of  the  word, 
is  to  preach  the  futility  of  lawhrcaking. 
dwelling  all  the  time  on  their  evil  qualities. 
As  long  as  the  baser  metal  is  recogni/.«*d, 
just  so  long  do  you  kwp  that  mind  iu  a 
state  of  recognition  of  its  existence. 

It  is  impossible  with  a  laxly  of  hoys  who 
have  never  known  anything  but  street  life 
to  expect  them  to  follow  a  virtuous  mode 
of  conduct  at  once.  The  boy  must  have  oe- 
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In  the  Beginning 

IN  the  beginning”  is  where  quality  starts.  Knowledge 

*  of  fundamentals  is  essential  to  produce  the  best.  The  perfection 
••f  Si.ittwrld  IVulm*!-.  K iim9  Tubing,  Part^  —  is  due  to  our  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  electric  wrldit.g  The  hr*t  to  u*e  this  method  of  welding  in  a  practical 

ami  rmiii.inie.il  wr  have  developed  it  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection. 


STANWELD  RIMS 

*t  »»v*  •  1*1  Him*  nr**  m.vl**  «f  the  «irrJ  |»io 
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>»••  •  .*••  f*.H*  tail- «l  .ml  |r*,tc*|  Whrn  \  ull  t»W  >  a 
"  *»  •  ••  I  »l  .ni'  kiwi  .m  Htairwvlil  k«m« 
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STANWELD  se*£less  TUBING 

S**gint*-%«  Strrl  Tubing  fl*  iixrtl  ettm* 
•ivrly  iq  t lie  tii4nuf.Hture  ot  gif-nirtu,  bioclw, 
fi-iturc  y «  Ip-,  .i  jiomotHl.*.,  a  ml  utTiri  urtitUtai  light 
•feel  con«tru*  lion.  PumUtMst  in  oraight  IrnftH*. 
or  tinohr*!  imn  *  It  i*  t  lie  litftn«‘«t.  •trongrM,  -tori 
tubing  nt««lr.  ..n«l  Ijkrn  un  cl-  gum  tiauli. 
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"PioAftr#  and  World' §  Largest  Producers 
of  Rims  for  Motor -driven  Vehicle*.  ” 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT 
Main  Office  end  Fee  lory  s  CLEVELAND 


THE  comfort  and  coziness  of  the  Detroit 
Electric  are  doubly  emphasized  these  cold 
and  sleety  mornings.  Snug  and  safe  from  wind 
and  weather,  Mrs.  Ware  takes  Mr.  Ware  to  the 
office — and  then  goes  about  her  shopping  or  other 
morning  errands,  independent  of  weather,  street 
cars  or  chauffeurs. 

The  Wares  "go  there  in  a  Detroit  Electric”  wherever  "there” 
may  be.  Day  or  night,  rain  or  shine  the  car  is  always  ready, 
always  available  for  pleasure  or  business  uses.  98  per  cent  of 
all  motoring  trips  are  easily  within  range  of  a  Detroit  Electric 
— 60  to  70  miles  at  a  speed  of  20  to  as  miles  per  hour.  The 


'etroit  Olectnc 


is  the  car  for  the  whole  family.  The  wife  or  the  young  people 
may  drive  it  as  well  as  the  husband.  That’s  why  Detroit 
Electrics  are  more  and  more  talcing  the  place  of  touring  cars 
which  seldom  tour  and  which  only  the  husband  can  drive. 

Detroit  Electrics  give  more  real  service  and  they  cost  much 
less  to  operate.  Records  of  charging  costs  for  1423  Detroit 
Electric  cars  kept  in  private  garages  show  an  average  monthly 
cost  of  only  } 6.22  pet  car. 

The  reasons  why  every  third  electric  sold  is  a  Detroit 
Electric  are  to  be  found  in  the  excellence  of  the  car  itself — its 
larger  battery  and  motor,  giving  15  to  20  per  cent  more  power; 
its  silent,  frictionless  worm  gear;  its  beautiful  and  durable  alu¬ 
minum  body;  its  fine,  comfort -giving  upholstery  and  a  score 
of  other  points  of  superiority. 

^  Won’t  you  look  at  the  new  models  at  our  dealer's  ? 

"Go  there  in  a  Detroit  Electric."  He  will  send  for  you, 
if  you'll  just  phone. 


ANDERSON  ELECTRIC  CAR  CO. 

DETROIT 

World'*  Lai  ft*  Manufacture  of  Electric  Pita  tun  V thick* 
New  York  Chicago  Kansas  Cky 

Cleveland  Minneapolis 


See  the  Detroit  Electric  Exhibit  at  the  Motor  Show 
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cupation.  ptMtore.  Substitute  the  whole¬ 
some  work  and  ex**n*i*c  for  the  harmful 
wort  and  you  may  make  some  headway,  hut 
hold  up  to  these  boy*  the  fact  that  their 
gang*  an*  infamnux.  deride  their  leader,  and 
you  undermine  their  loyalty  in  the  first 
place  and  produce  suspicion  in  their  minds. 

The  first  move  that  the  settlement  must 
make  U,  naturally  enough,  to  eateh  the 
attention  of  the  gang  lwy»  and  their 
leaders,  and  this  they  tind  the  must  difficult 
of  all.  These  young  citizen*  of  the  street* 
an*  fancy-free,  and  used  to  finding  in  the 
El  Dorado  of  the  street  all  the  excitement 
an«l  vivid  interest  that  their  hungry  young 
natures  demand.  To  compete  with  these 
attraction*  puts  the  settlement  on  it* 
mettle.  No  dull  tract*  or  sermon*  will 
suffice  hen*.  Somehow,  the  hoy  must  Ik* 
lerl  to  enter  the  *ett lenient  house,  and, 
once  then*,  his  inten**t  must  U*  held,  flood 
intentions  and  a  feverish  desire  to  benefit 
mankind  an*  not  sufficient  qualification* 
for  those  who  must  do  this  work.  The 
street  urchin  is  not  the  only  humnn  being 
who  will  shy  off  from  the  person  who  in¬ 
tends  (usually  grimly  and  with  comprcst 
lips'  to  “do  him  good."  The  good  must  bo 
done  him  a  good  dial  more  subtly,  ami  — 

Men  export  in  the  work  of  boy*  an* 
needed  for  this.  They  become  acquainted 
with  member*  of  the  gangs  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  They  are  not  permitted  to  hold  out 
a  special  service  to  the  hoy  in  exchange  for 
hi*  acceptance  of  our  hospitality,  but  a*  it 
bcooims*  known  then*  an*  certain  things  in 
progress  in  the  settlement  house  in  which 
every  live  boy  i*  in  tare*  ted,  the  little  fel¬ 
lows  come  in.  Then*  is  no  doubt  that  the 
average  boy  would  rat  her  engage  in  athletic 
sport*  than  sit  swinging  his  feet  on  a  pier 
planning  some  e«ea|uuio. 

We  have  had  much  difficulty  in  solving 
the  problem  of  the  gang  boy  in  tho  settle¬ 
ment  house,  and  the  n*sult  ha*  been  the 
forming  of  dub*  with  a  president  or  Under. 
There  are  two  or  three  «>f  our  be*t  workers 
among  the  men  of  the  present  time  who 
were  once  gang  boy*. 

Not  »o  very  long  ago  we  formed  a  new 
club.  The  hioy  plae»*d  at  the  head  of  it 
gave  up  in  despair.  He  declared  the  inem- 
b»*rs  were  bad  anil  that  he  could  do  nothing 
with  them.  It  wus  about  to  I**  disbanded, 
when  a  boy  in  it  came  to  the  front.  Ho 
called  on  me  and  told  me  he  had  been  their 
leader  when  they  wen*  a  gang.  He  deelared 
they  were  not  bad,  but  were  not  under¬ 
stood.  He  asked  me  if  he  might  try  his 
hand  at  the  matter  by  being  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  club.  I  said  he  could,  and  he 
was  elected  president.  This  same  club, 
under  hi*  leadership,  is  one  of  the  most 
orderly  and  beat  bodies  we  now  have.  It 
seem*  the  club  meml)ers  wen*  dissatisfied 
because  their  old  leader  was  no  longer  at 
their  head.  They  respected  him  and  de¬ 
ferred  to  his  opinion,  and  if  that  i*  not 
loyalty  1  would  like  to  know  what  it  is. 

Once  this  loyalty  is  turned  in  the  right 
direction,  many  subsidiary  problems  solve 
themselves.  Often  it  is  the  boy*  them¬ 
selves,  taught  a  new  self-n*s[M*et  and  sense 
of  responsibility,  who  can  best  solve  them, 
a*  in  the  following  example: 

At  one  time,  during  the  rage  for  “tur- 


key-trotting,"  we  had  a  very  serious  time  in 
the  East  Side  house.  A  deputation  of  the 
l»ovs  and  girls  naked  for  the  dosing  of  the 
dam*ing-n»om;  others  asked  that  it  be  kept 
open.  I  frankly  told  them  that  it  was  not 
my  hull  but  theirs.  Also  that  1  had  always  j 
hop«*d  that  the  boy*  and  girls  of  the  East 
Side  house  would  dance  properly  and  con¬ 
duct  themselves  a*  ladies  and  gentlemen 
should,  hut  that  the  matter  wo*  entirely  in 
their  hands,  and  they  coukl  settle  it  by 
voting  on  it.  When  the  vote  was  taken,  a 
majority  asked  for  the  dosing  of  the  hall, 
until  the  members  of  the  house  should  tie- 
cide  to  dance  properiy.  Many  of  those 
who  wished  to  keep  it  open  voted  for  the 
dosing.  A*  a  result,  for  several  month* 
there  was  no  dancing.  When  it  did  begin 
again  it  was  a*  wdl  conducted  a*  it 
should  be. 

One  of  the  great  principle*  we  try  to 
instill  in  the  minds  of  these  young  men  is 
respect  for  tin*  girls.  When  a  boy  i*  a 
member  of  a  street  gang,  be  is  thrown  little 
in  the  society  of  nice  girls,  and  seem*  to  lose 
n*sp«*ct  for  them.  The  public  dnn«*e-halls. 
places  wle-re  girls  and  boy*  drink,  arc  d«- 
cidedly  dangerous  for  them,  ami  when  the 
hoy*  meet  only  sueh  girls  they  do  not 
respect  them. 

in  this  house,  ami  in  this  work,  the  girls 
an*  a  gn*at  factor.  and  the  association  of 
hoys  and  girls  is  a  thing  that  we  promote. 
It  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
that  they  should  associate.  Marriage  is 
the  right  result.  Respect  for  the  girl  is  a 
thing  that  the  boy  must  be  taught.  Our 
dances  and  entertainment*  bring  them  to¬ 
gether  in  a  healthy  way.  and  a*  a  result  we 
have  had  many  of  our  girl*  and  boy* 
marry'.  They  now  have  their  happy 
home*  and  families. 


A  LEGAL  LIGHT  ECLIPSED  BY  A 
BASEBALL  STAR 

NOWHERE  in  New  York  City  at  the 
present  time  can  be  found  any  office- 
door  bearing  the  legend,  “E.  Trowbridge 
Collin*.  Attorney-at-Law."  And  yet  event* 
— the  same  event*  Hint  have  brought 
forth  the  peerless  Eddie  Collins,  $50,000 
ball-player — once  tended  that  way.  John 
N.  Wheeler,  who  writes  a  few  rerainunencc* 
of  Collins  for  the  New  York  .Sun,  says  that 
Eddie  was  once  headed  straight  for  the 
bar— the  same  Eddie  who  seems  to  have 
been  pnslestined  for  the  diamond,  if  any 
one  over  was.  But  F'atc,  with  more  in¬ 
telligent  sympathy  tlian  most  do  give  her 
credit  for,  stept  in  and  saved  tho  country 
from  a  so-so  lawyer,  giving  it  a  Itang-up 
Ms*ond  baseman.  Kate**  right-hand  man 
was  an  old  and  derelict  but  bright-eyed 
catcher,  who  knew  a  player  when  he  saw' 
one,  and  was  not  slow  in  getting  him 
placed  with  his  old  manager.  Connie  Mack. 
Then  was  the  legal  light  forever  eclipsed. 
K.  Trowbridge  became  Eddie  for  good 
and  all.  And  yet  to  himself,  perhaps,  this 
opportunity  did  not  come  with  really 
startling  suddenness.  It  was  for  him  only 
the  outcome  of  a  long  devotion  to  baseball, 
lxginning  with  the  first  real  games  of  boy- 
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Lack  of  Bran 

Brings  Need  for  Pills 

Most  of  our  foods  are  too  fine,  as 
you  know.  Nearly  every  wheat  food 
omits  the  bran.  Yet  bran  is  needed 
for  right  elimination. 

All  doctors  advise  bran.  The  most 
tempting  form  in  which  they  advise 
it  is  Pettijohn’s — flakes  of  soft  wheat 
with  the  bran. 

The  food  is  most  delicious.  There 
is  no  other  wheat  food  like  it.  But  the 
best  of  oil  is  its  after-effect — the  bet¬ 
ter  days  that  it  leads  to.  It  means 
right  living  and  it  means  good  living. 

Try  if. 


Rolled  Wheat  With  the  Bran 


|(  your  grocer  hasn't  Pcltijohn'a.  wnd  us 
his  name  and  15  cenls  in  stomp*.  Wc  will 
■and  one  package  by  parcel  post,  and  try  lo 
arrange  lor  your  future  supplies.  Addresa 
The  Quaker  Oala  Company.  Chicago. 


CLEANLINESS  OF  OPERATION 


it  on*  «(•!•*  rtnMkv  f»»l**r**tli*l  !>*»• 

lo  'km  Bi*  pr*+r«t  Wi.rl.'.  WMl*  icpnu- 
lb.it  #mlorww*nl  -f  ll»*  IMt#  I*- 

rftovt  u  up  tor  uu'i  m  ato*.  n*> 

priwUf  ‘**wk  nre*<J.  N*rex  |w*r,|i«e  *.ip- 
|ilir«.  100  ftum  |WR*wntUR 

and  I0O  cop  e*  from  ifMrlU»« 
original.  B*tlt  on  U+  duf*‘  *»  *1 
without  CowtpU**  IHpJI- 

caloc  »lih  "*•••••"  0*4  #r 
krl  B'VftiK*  r«4l.  ...  .... 

mu  r.  DIM  KfLliiVUH  ft).,  IIMI  H4V..  til  J«4»  *.  T. 

The  most  costly  furniture  in  a  library  can 
never  compensate  for  the  absence  of  a  Standard 
Dictionary. 


Purity,  Quality,  Flavor 

BAKER’S 

COCOA 

Possesses  All  Three 

It  is  absolutely 
pure,  it  is  of  high 
|quality,  and  its 
flavor  is  deli¬ 
cious. 


Guard  against  imita¬ 
tions .  The  genuine 
has  the  irade-marl^  on 
the  package  and  is 

made  only  hy 


U.  ft.  1*1  OdL 


'Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Established  1780  Dorcheater.  Mas*. 
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GKK.VT  UEAll  SPRING  WATER 
50c  Ihe  rue  ufftlx  rlftM  •topperetl  bottle# 
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it  s  mce  no  otner 

pencil  sharpener.  It  will 

not  break  the  pencil  point.  It  will 
not  ea»ily  grt  dull.  It  will  not  get 
out  of  order.  It  it  four  inches  high 
and  attractively  nickeled-  a  well- 
made  tool.  Just  the  thing  you  need. 
Get  one  today  at  your  dealer's 
V  or  from  The  Stewart  Mfg.  Co.  i 
k  32 2  Wells  Street,  Chicago.  J 


Stewart 
S 2.00 


BALL- POINTED  I 
PENS 

Pen  your  Drought*  with 
a  Bail-Poantrd  prn. 

I  hey  never  scratch, 
dig  or  spurt 
The  secret  of 
Easy  Willing 
is  found 
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hood  days.  ( >f  this  devotion  the  writer  car¬ 
ries  the  history  hack  as  far  as  high-school 
days,  of  whi(*h  he  says: 

The  first  tirm*  that  Kddie  Collins  was 
projected  on  my  baseball  screen  was 
Several  years  ago  when  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Washington  Irving  preparatory  school 
team  of  Tarry  town,  and  he  came  to  play 
a  game  against  a  nine  in  Yonkers.  Pitch¬ 
ing  for  the  Collins  outfit  was  a  player  with 
a  Latin  strain  and  poor  control,  so  poor 
that  he  worked  K.  Trowbridge  all  up  until 
the  latter  pickl'd  up  a  brick  and  chased 
Iiiiii  from  the  park  in  anger  and  took  up 
the  pitching  himself.  The  Washington 
Irving  team  lost  that  game. 

“We  would  have  won  if  it  hadn't  lieen 
for  that  crazy  dago."  said  Kddie  afterward. 

My  next  flash  at  Collins  was  in  Columbia 
University,  where  he  made  the  varsity 
I'-am  in  his  freshman  year  without  any 
trouble,  and  he  played  through  the  two 
following  seasons.  At  the  end  of  the  third 
he  was  elected  captain  of  the  team  for  his 
senior  year,  and  it  was  at  this  point  that 
his  carver  really  began. 

Coaching  the  Columbia  team  at  that 
time  was  Billy  Lauder,  the  former  Giant 
third  baseman,  and  Lauder  introduced 
Collins  to  a  friend  of  his,  Billy  Lush,  who 
conducted  a  club  in  an  outlaw  league  in 
northern  New  York.  Collins  was  eager  to 
make  a  little  spending* money  during  the 
summer  months  and.  preferring  hnscliall 
to  a  trip  to  Kuro|M>  on  a  cattle-ship,  acting 
as  nursemaid  to  a  cow  or  any  of  those  other 
summer  pursuits  often  taken  up  by  college 
men.  lie  agreed  to  play  in  Plattshurg,  N.  Y., 
Liter  he  went  to  Rockville,  Conn.,  where 
Connie  Mack  first  heard  of  him  through 
the  goi m|  offices  of  an  old  catcher  who  was 
under  some  obligation  to  Connie,  as  are 
most  of  the  sharp-eyed  old  ball-players 
throughout  the  country. 

It  might  !*•  well  to  pause  here  long 
enough  to  correct  a  statement  which  has 
floated  around  through  baseball  circles  for 
wime  time  and  which  is  utterly  unfounded 
as  far  as  facts  go.  The  story  is  that 
Collins  applitsl  to  both  McOraw  and 
Griffith  for  a  job  when  he  was  at  Columbia 
and  was  turned  down  by  the  two  New 
York  managers,  Griffith  being  the  leader 
of  the  Yankee*  in  those  days.  McGraw 
himself  has  said: 

"1  never  heard  of  Collins  until  he  was 
with  Philadelphia.  It’s  a  wonder  louder 
didn’t  tip  me  off." 

After  Mack  had  received  the  wireless 
flash  from  the  catcher  he  arranged  for 
a  conference  with  Collins  at  the  old  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel  in  New  York,  where  the 
two  met  for  the  first  time  one  Sunday 
morning,  Connie  making  the  trip  from 
Philadelphia  for  the  purpose.  Mack  has 
said  since  that  lie  was  not  much  imprest 
by  the  slightly  built  and  boyish-looking 
youth  who  confronted  him  and  said  his 
name  was  Collins.  This  first  interview, 
as  reportid  to  me  by  C’ollins,  was  along 
these  lines: 

"How  would  you  like  to  sign  a  contract 
with  the  Athletics?"  asked  Connie. 

"I  don’t  know."  answered  Collins.  "I 
rx|N<rt  to  go  to  law-school  after  I  finish 
my  college  course,  and  1  was  only  playing 
summer  hall  because  1  needed  the  money." 

"Well,"  suggested  Mack  in  his  fatherly 
way,  "my  team  is  pretty  well  down  in  the 
race  now.  and  we  start  on  the  final  West¬ 
ern  trip  of  the  seaMin  within  a  few  days. 
We  haven't  much  chance  to  pull  up  this 


year.  You  might  join  us  and  see  how  you 
like  it.  Perhaps  I  won’t  like  you  and  maybe 
you  won't  care  for  the  game.  But  try 
it;  I'll  give  you  a  chance  to  play.  Nobody 
but  you  und  I  need  know  it.” 

Kddie  was  elated  over  this  lucky  chance, 
and  did  not  delay  in  joining  the  team  in 
Philadelphia.  For  fear  of  n*eognition.  he 
remained  on  the  bench  in  that  city,  but 
once  on  the  road  he  blossomed  forth  as 
Kddie  Sullivan,  and  took  his  place  with 
the  others.  It  was  indeed  a  lucky  chance, 
that  Western  trip  of  the  Athletics  at  the 
end  of  the  1906  season.  Scarcely  one 
veteran  appeared  on  the  field;  the  young¬ 
sters  had  it  all  their  way.  It  was  the  big 
try-out  for  them.  We  are  told  that 
"Sullivan,”  strangely  enough,  and  altho 
he  was  tried  in  various  positions  infield  and 
out,  did  not  reveal  at  that  time  a  great  deal 
of  talent.  Still,  there  must  have  been  some 
traces  evident — enough,  anyway,  to  induce 
Connie  Mack  to  exact  a  promise  from  the 
boy  tliat  he  would  come  bock  to  the 
Athletics  when  his  college  course  was  ended 
the  following  spring.  Through  a  chance 
photograph  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
authorities.  Kddie's  lapse  into  professional 
ball  was  discovered,  and  he  was  forced 
to  give  up  his  connection  with  the  college 
team.  But  with  his  prospects  after 
graduation  to  console  him,  ho  did  not 
greatly  grieve.  Of  Collins  as  one  so**  him 
now,  after  seven  years  of  it.  the  writer 
remarks: 

Off  the  field  he  is  quiet  and  unassuming, 
losing  all  the  aggressiveness  that  he  shows 
in  a  game.  After  he  had  been  with  the 
Athletics  for  a  few  years  he  married  Miss 
Mattel  Doune,  of  Philadelphia,  and  now 
there  is  a  young  big-leaguer  named 
Paul  running  around  Collins's  home 
in  I^insdowne,  Pa.,  which  is  a  suburb  of 
Philadelphia. 

His  one  winter  sport  is  hunting,  and 
he  spends  several  months  during  the  off 
season  each  year  in  the  woods  with  his 
cronies  of  the  big  leagues.  Before  John 
Coombs  was  laid  up  he  would  hunt  with 
him  on  his  farm  in  Maine.  Bunny  Plank, 
the  venerable  side-winder  of  the  Athletics, 
who  recently  joined  the  Fed  orals,  is  a 
constant  companion  of  Collins  on  his  winter 
expeditions.  The  hall-player  has  always 
had  a  literary  turn  and  he  devotes  much 
time  in  the  winter  to  writing  articles  for 
the  newspapers,  at  which  game  he  is  no 
amateur,  for  he  sells  them. 

“How  do  you  like  the  idea  of  going 
to  Chicago?"  1  asked  Collins  last  week. 

"I  hate  to  leave  Mack,"  he  answered, 
“for  I  realize  what  Connie  has  done  for 
me.  But  1  know  that  Mr.  Comiskey  is  a 
great  boss.  He  is  one  of  the  best  liked 
men  in  base! tall." 

"Do  you  expect  to  manage  the  club, 
as  it  is  reported  you  will?" 

"1  just  want  to  bo  a  player  in  the  line 
now.  Perhaps  some  day  I  would  like  to 
have  charge  of  a  team,  but  not  yet.  Of 
eoursc  I  have  amhitions." 

Collins  is  a  model  boll-player,  for  he 
gives  a  manager  no  trouble.  He  takes 
wonderful  can*  of  himself  all  the  time. 
He  does  not  smoke  at  all  ond  has  the 
same  tastes  as  Billy  Sunday  when  it  comes 
to  beverages. 
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CADILLAC 

ENCLOSED 

CARS 

The  eight-cylinder  motor  gives  to  the  Cadillac 
Enclosed  Cars  a  smoothness  of  motion  that  is  en¬ 
tirely  new. 

It  accentuates  and  emphasizes  the  luxury  and  ease 
of  riding  which  is  so  desirable  in  cars  of  this  type. 

Nor  is  this  mechanical  perfection  the  sole  incen¬ 
tive  to  ownership. 

For  these  cars  are  matchless  specimens  of  the 
coach-builder’s  art. 

Exteriorly  they  are  handsomely  proportioned 
and  flawlessly  finished. 

The  interiors  are  equally  faultless,  both  in  depth 
and  softness  of  upholstery,  and  in  the  quiet  richness 
of  trimmings  and  appointments. 


LIMOUSINE 
•  Seven  Paiftcngcri 
$34$u  F.O.B.  Detroit 

SEDAN 
Five  Pa«*cngcr) 
I2800  F.O.  B.  Detroit 


LANDAULET  COUPE 
(Three  Pa*»cnger) 
$2500  P.  O.  B.  Detroit 


Cadill  ac  MotorCar  Co. Detroit,  Mich. 
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?v  I  llr-1  ROOK  Of 
UTTI  »  HOUSI  S 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY 


OFFER  TO  YOU 

With  its  tenth  anniversary.  Suburban 
Life  becomes  The  Countryside  Maga¬ 
zine — a  magazine  with  all  of  the  former 
good  things,  but  with  a  little  broader 
outlook  and  the  active  co-operation  of 
Liberty  H.  Bailey, Contributing  Editor. 

The  price  of  The  Countryside  Maga¬ 
zine  remains  the  same — $3.00  a  year; 

23  centj  a  copy. 

FOUR  MONTHS’  TRIAL 

Send  us  30  cents  for  a  four  months’ 
trial  subscription,  and  we  will  include 
without  extra  cost  a  copy  of  "The 
Book  of  Little  Houses,”  containing 
plans  and  descriptions  of  moderate  I 
pneed  houses — just  published  foe  us 
by  The  Macmillan  Co. 


THE  SUBURBAN  PRESS  Dk.  “N” 

314  Fourth  Aft.,  Now  York 

C  f  rirtm «. 

FnC  th*  OTM-imd  SO  cr*t»  bhmI  me  The 
Countrwid*  M««a/n*  h*  low  mu*!ha‘  t ml.  »Uo  ’Tl* 
Book  ul  LmW  Ho«riM 
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Patented  in  U  S  .  Conado  and  Groat  Brown 

StoptSflonno  ind  mouth  t.rmihmg 

yy  IVitOes'L  K«*ej»%  the  No*tril»  open  ior 
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EXISTING.  AS  AN  ART 

A  S  to  what  most  truly  constitutes  the 
***•  ‘‘Art  of  Living**  there  has  been,  and 
doubtless  will  continue  to  I>e,  endless  dis¬ 
cussion  among  those  who  have  fared  well 
enough  in  the  world  to  be  able  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  higher  than  men*  material 
things.  Here,  for  example,  is  one  man's 
answer,  drawn  from  the  pages  of  The  New 
Republic: 

To  collect  a  good  deal  of  information, 
and  to  arrange  it  in  my  own  way,  and  to 
judge  it.  and  to  be  tranquil,  and  to  have 
things  simple  rather  than  elaborate,  and  to 
sympathize  with  people  and  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  between  people,  and  to  he  kind  to 
them  when  the  opportunity  comes,  without 
hunting  round  for  people  to  be  kind  to — 
<4  hat's  about  what  I  want. 

Few  will  find  fault  with  so  sane  and 
reasonable  a  theory  as  this.  It  might 
almost  l*»  taken  as  t lie  typical  and  average 
notion  of  the  tru#*  Art  of  Living  among  the 
enlightened.  For  that  reason  it  is  of  inter¬ 
est  to  contrast  it  with  the  solution  among 
the  unenlightened  of  a  problem  slightly 
similar  The  Art  of  Existing.  Of  the 
cultivation  of  this  art  one  hears  less  than 
in  the  case  of  the  other,  but  it  is  not  any  the 
less  important  for  that  reason.  To  fail  to 
solve  the  problem  of  living  means  only 
ennui  and  discontent  for  the  one  who  has 
failed;  hut  to  fail  at  the  art  of  existing  may 
entail  a  variety  of  things  far  more  un¬ 
pleasant.  Some  of  these  the  Xew  York 
State  Factory  Investigating  Co  in  mission 
has  unearthed  in  the  course  of  a  recent 
examination  into  the  lives  and  histories  of 
thos**  who  live  on  less  than  can  strictly  he 
said  to  sup|>ort  life.  Part  of  a  rv|>ort 
submitted  to  the  Commission  reads  as 
follows: 

•*How  do  they  manage  to  do  it?  In 
what  mysterious  ways  do  girls  stretch  a 
less- than- a- living  wage  into  a  living  one?** 
is  the  question  which  the  public  most 
often  asks  when  it  hears  of  girls  living  on 
$5,  $4>.  and  $7  per  week.  Miss  C.  W..  a 
department-store  clerk,  answers  quickly: 
“When  I  have  to  pay  for  a  pair  of  shoes  or 
something  like  that.  I  don't  buy  meat  for 
week*  at  a  time."  "You  see  yourself 
the  only  thing  that  is  left  me  to  economize 
on  is  food/*  says  another  department-store 
clerk.  “I  never  eat  any  breakfast  at  all. 
By  experience  I  found  that  was  the  easiest 
meal  to  do  without/* 

These  and  similar  answers  are  given  by 
the  budgets  gathered  from  working  girls 
all  over  New  York  State.  While  the  num- 
Imt  of  girls  interviewed  is  not  large  t  hough 
for  statistical  conclusions,  it  is  large  enough 
to  illumine  tin*  wage*  data  already  collated. 
Alsjut  three*  hutidnd  girls  and  women,  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  large*  cities*  all  over  the  State, 
were  interviewed  and  the*  account  of  their 
expenditures  carefully  tabulates!.  Tin* 
fact  most  strikingly  brought  out  by  this 
study  is  that  on  less  than  a  living  wage. 
e>ne*  or  another  item — essential  to  every 
normal  person's  budget  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum  or  dropt  entirely. 

A  little  girl  of  twenty,  who  is  getting 
$t».50  a  week  in  the  millinery  workrnCftn 
of  a  large  department  store,  laughingly 
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S-ilL<rn  Gmfi&rwr.  1-4  I —ays  •  pit**  |i  « 

M. •*.**..,  puhtiUM#  •lira’s  |l$  —  uif  |*rvr«43t. 

— my  jirscs  Wr. 

Ilrrenr*  Dr  l.air  MKIaiir,  Mun^hrsM.  rU*mn% 
|ispcr.  many  of  them  si  I«h  li.sn  nnU  on  lbs  «i-.Uar— 
HafuR  C-mrlHs  Works.  •*  40—  Klf.Unc  IT  40—  h*.  |»  P>— 
sn  l  all  ulhsr  rtanU'O  author*  M  ilinllirt|  ks  pnrai. 

Get  My  Big,  New  Catalog 

Hr  r,rw'iiil|  sr id  f r**  f  4  the  ashlar,  bib  y,m  b««  Isa 

•*ve  SO  lo  IMI  prr  ffiil  fin  I  huusnntfi  mf  lioeks. 

ftrrr  tw*.k  Brstsiifirth,  Rsd  Runrnnlrri  >  •*« 

— CO  •.»  K.  ths  |  4m  1.4  quibfcW.  amt  would  raiber 

hatr  a  te-h  ..r  ar|  ,.f  K..kt  rrt*nMd  si  my  »I|S«S  to 
hair  a  di»«*iiaft«d  cwUu.'i 

DAVID  R.  CLA&XSON,  Tk.  Beak  Brokt  r 
10t  Clark §aa  B«U4l*c  CBIcaga,  Illinois 
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Scholarly,  Constructive  Work  in  Our 
Sacred  Writings  Appeals  to 

UNIVERSITY 

STUDENTS 

Uniwrsity  of  Chicane}  Experts  sur¬ 
liest  books  worthy  of  aca¬ 
demic  regard 

FOR  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press 
5754  Ellis  Avenue.  Chicago.  Ilk 


Hernando  DeSoto 

An  Epic  Poem 

By  Walter  Malone 

It  i»  confidently  believed  by  many 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
additions  to  American  Literature.  Its 
theme  is  suflicicntly  remote  to  give  it  the 
romantic  glamor  of  the  Renaissance,  and 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  breathes  the  vig¬ 
orous  spirit  of  twentieth -century  America. 

650  Pay 99.  Pricm  |J.  00 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  Publishers 
2,  4  sBd  6  W*«t  45th  St.  NEW  YORK 


PANAMA 

AND  VA/HAT  IT  /WEANS 

By  John  Foster  Fraser 

The  only  story  covering  every  phase  of 
every  thing  connected  with  the  great  Canal, 
from  an  Englishman's  point  of  view.  Beauti¬ 
fully  and  profusely  illustrated. 

•‘The  men,  tin?  machinery,  the  arcomnlUhed 
work,  will  U*  iharplv  d«?fine<J  Slid  Oral  lu  him  wh*i 
reads  the  M"ry-W — TW  Snmhltt  America.  New  Vm4. 

Large  Unto,  cloili,  Jl,75  M;  by  mail, 
11.85. 

FUNK  4  WACNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York,  N.T. 
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t&id:  “I  buy  my  suits  with  niv  lunches. 
Usually,  1  have  rolls  ami  mfTW  for  break¬ 
fast  that's  ten  cents;  then  a  sandwieh  ami 
a  glass  of  milk— that's  fifteen  eeiit*  for 
^  lunch;  ami  then  a  real  good  twenty-flve- 
wot  tnut  for  dinner.  Hut,  of  chiin-, 
when  I  have  to  |mv  for  a  suit  or  a  lint  or  a 
pair  of  shoe*  it's  different.  Then  I  have  one 
meal  and  perhaps  two  a  dav  until  the  bill's 
paid  " 

Dcficndcnrc  on  friends  for  occasional 
meals  is  regularly  counted  upon  by  a  few 
Kiris  who  wen'  frank  enough  to  admit  it. 
Quite  often  the  “ gentleman  friend"  is 
regularly  <*ounted  on  for  help. 

••flee!  but  I  f«*el  sorry  for  the  girls  who 
haven’t  got  a  steady."  said  Miss  II.  A. 
•‘Why!  if  I  had  to  buy  all  niv  meals  I’d 
never  get  along."  Her  breakfasts  and 
oupper*  she  <*ook*  in  her  small  funiidird 
room,  her  lunehos  she  usually  buys. 
When  she  knows  that  her  friend  is  entil¬ 
ing  in  the  evening  sin*  tutu  only  a  sandwich 
and  a  eup  of  tea  for  *upf»cr  and  then  lets 
his  treat  of  an  iet*-eream  soda  or  candy 
make  up  for  the  rest  of  her  dinner.  “Sun¬ 
day  dinner  I  always  count  on  him  for,"  she 
ingenuously  admitted.  “As  it  is  now  my 
food  bill  rarely  runs  nlmvc 

Sueh  instances  at  least  throw-  light  upon 
the  neeeptance  of  the  douhtful  invitation 
and  make  it  easier  to  understand  the  fn**- 
and-easy  attitude  toward  men  of  many 
working  girlH. 

"A  young  girl  couldn't  live  where  I 
do,"  said  Mrs.  N.,  a  young  widow  living 
in  the  questionable  section  of  Buffalo, 
"but  I'm  married,  mi  I  f«sl  safe."  She 
has  been  clerking  since  her  husband's 
death,  two  ami  a  half  years  ago,  at  $6  a 
week  renting  a  cheap  little  room  in  the 
lodging-house  district  of  the  city.  It  is 
not  yet  known  as  the  real  “red-light" 
district,  hut  as  Mrs.  N.  herself  put  it,  "the 
lights  an*  getting  pinker  every  year." 

Among  the  rest  is  the  story  of  one 
"Miss  T.."  who  faih*d  Anally  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  art  of  existing  and  has  h&d 
to  pay  the  penalty  of  failure.  For  the  best 
part  of  her  life,  however,  through  the 
period  from  twenty  to  thirty,  in  which  to 
many  women  life  seems  most  bounUoua 
in  its  gifts,  she  staved  off  the  division 
fairly  well,  supplying  a  makeshift  solution. 
This  is  her  brief  history: 

Miss  T.  is  a  woman  of  about  thirty-one 
w  ho  has  s|M’ut  most  of  her  life  as  a  clerk 
in  a  department  store.  For  eight  or  nine 
years  she  worked  in  the  ehildrcn’s  depart¬ 
ment.  She  has  a  reputation  as  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  clever  saleswoman.  Often  she 
would  write  the  advertisement*  for  her 
department,  but  after  nine  year*  of  sueh 
service*  her  wage  was  only  fS.  She  had  a 
widowinl  mother  living  in  the  country  to 
whom  she  had  to  send  one  or  two  dollars 
every  week.  This  left  her  only  $*»  or  $7 
for  her  own  expense**.  She  lived  in  tin* 
lodging-house  section  of  Buffalo  in  a  small 
attic  room  with  only  a  skylight  window  for 
light  and  air.  For  this  she  paid  $J.“M)a  week. 
Her  breakfasts  and  dinners  she  cooktd  her¬ 
self.  At  night  she  would  buy  some  cold 
ham  and  a  can  of  tomatoes  for  her  supper. 
These  provisions  she  would  make  last  for 
two  or  three  days. 

At  noon  she  would  buy  a  dish  of  beans 
for  three  cents  and  some  bread  for  two 
cent*.  Hardly  ever  did  she  pay  more  than 
six  cents  or  seven  cents  for  her  lunch. 


FEDERAL  haulage 


haulage 


HORSE 


Federalized  Transportation  is  showing  on  the 
“credit”  side  of  the  ledger  with  many  of  the  largest 
concerns  in  business  today. 

In  every  instance,  Fedefals  have  reduced  haul¬ 
age  costs,  saved  time  and  increased  the  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities. 

Federalized  Transportation  is  more  than  just 
buying  Federal  Trucks  it  means  the  intelligent 
application  of  Federal  delivery,  with  all  its  advan¬ 
tages,  to  your  own  haulage  problem  by  experts. 
This  work  is  done  by  the  Federal  Transportation 
Engineering  Department;  a  careful  study  is  made 
of  your  own  particular  case  and  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  plan  of  handling  your  goods  is  put 
into  effect. 

This  is  in  turn  backed  by  the  Federal  Service  in  your 
own  town,  which  insures  you  a  use-service  that  is  un¬ 
equalled. 

The  fact  that  so  many  well-known  houses  in  your  own 
business  have  found  Federalized  Transportation  the  most 
efficient  means  of  haulage  is  all  the  more  reason  for  you 
to  investigate  it.  * 

Write  for  the  booklet — “Henry  Ford  and  the  Federal.’* 


FEDERAL  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 

152-160  Leavitt  Street 

DETROIT  MICHIGAN 


MOTOR 

A  great  story  covering 
every  phase  of  the  amazing 
romance  of  the  motor-car 


curious  and  novel  early  motor-cars  -  var¬ 
ious  modern  cars — powerful  racing  cars — 
famous  tests  of  various  types — New  York 
to  Paris  raci — military  armored  cars 
-motor  driven  guns — fire-fighting  cars 
agricultural  motors— sensational  jour- 


CARS 


AND  THEIR 
STORY 


neva  of  cars  through  swamps,  across 
deserts,  over  mountains,  through  streams, 
etc.,  etc.  A  great  big  6ooA,  profuecly 
and  beautifully  iUuet rated.  Of  keen 
interest  to  all  auto  owners;  chock  full 
of  vital  facts  and  especially  valuable 
for  those  engaged  in  any  phase  of  the 
automobile  business. 


Large  octavo,  cloth:  368  paf«j.  $ 6.00  net;  average  carriage  chargee ,  24c. 


FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Quite  often  she  went  without  any  breakfast, 
because  she  had  no  money  in  her  pocket- 
book. 

The  only  vacation  Miss  T.  allowed  her¬ 
self  was  the  one  week  given  bv  the  store 
with  pay  to  each  empk>yce.  She  could 
not  afford  to  go  to  the  country  and  have 
a  real  rest.  .**»  would  stt  in  her  little  attic 
room  trying  to  n**t  there,  livery  day 
she  would  visit  the  stun*.  “ju*t  to  ms-  if 
any  one  had  taken  her  job  away.’*  The 
strain  of  worry,  combined  with  work  and 
the  lack  of  rest,  has  finally  told  u|s»n  her 
health,  for  she  has  broken  down,  and  is 
now-  almost  a  complete  nervous  wreck. 


A  BATTLE  IN  A  DKKAM 

FEW  day*  ago  a  correspondent  of  tin- 
I^ondon  Ikuly  Mail  sent  in  the  story 
of  a  young  Belgian  volunteer  who  hail 
been  through  twenty  days  of  the  hardest 
kind  of  drill,  ending  in  several  haunt  of 
desperate  lighting  in  muddy  trenches  on 
the  Nieuport-Dixmude  line  of  defense. 
When  the  engagement  was  quite  over,  they 
carried  the  young  man  to  the  field-hospital, 
without  a  single  wound,  but  exhausted  to 
the  point  of  coma.  His  experiem-e*.  relat'd 
when  consciousness  returned,  and  print'd 
in  American  newspaper*,  have  the  strange 
quality  of  vivid  unreality.  Brief  scene* 
an-  as  char  as  if  etched  by  the  simple 
language  of  the  narrator,  hut  ***no  follows 
scene  shiftily,  without  sequem-e  and  fre¬ 
quently  without  reason.  Tin-  story  shows, 
on  closer  inspection,  much  of  the  familiar 
structure  of  a  dream  or  nightman-.  This 
aspect,  remarks  the  New  York  Timru,  is 
assuredly  the  result  of  the  physical  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  young  volunteer  anil  the 
psychological  cfTi-et  of  his  fatigue  u|»on  his 
mental  functions.  According  to  the  Daily 
Mail  account,  also  publish'd  in  Tht  Tina*. 
the  n-gtment  to  which  the  young  man 
belonged  hail,  like  the  “Light  Brigade” 
suffered  terribly  from  some  one’s  blunder. 
Owing  to  some  mistake  at  headquarters, 
possibly  a  clerical  one,  they  had  been  asked 
to  perform  very  nearly  the  impossible. 
The  regiment,  says  the  correspondent  - 

Was  fifteen  days  and  nights  in  the  Ant¬ 
werp  trenches  in  countless  engagements.  It 
withdrew  at  dawn,  hoping  then  to  rest. 
It  marched  forty-five  kilometers  with 
shouldered  rifles.  In  the  next  five  days  it 
man-hid  nearly  200  kilometers  until  it 
reached  the  Nieuport  and  Dixmude  line. 
By  an  error  of  judgment  it  got  two  days  of 
drill  and  inspection  in  place  of  resting, 
then  took  its  place  in  the  front  line  on  the 
Yser  to  fa<-e  the  most  desperate  of  the 
German  efforts. 

Small  wonder  if  one’s  perceptive  facul¬ 
ties  became  benumbed,  after  three  weeks 
of  this  sort  of  thing!  Already  in  the 
thoughts  of  many  of  the  soldiers  the  real 
and  unreal  must  have  become  confused 
in  the  twilight  of  their  unutterable  weari¬ 
ness.  This  the  volunteer’s  story  evinces: 

- -  was  evacuated  by  the  Germans, 

and  we  were  sent  in  at  nightfall.  As  soon 
as  they  saw  our  lights  they  In-gan  shelling 


us.  We  lost  terribly.  A  number  of  the 
men  ran  up  the  stn*-ts.  but  we  got  them 
together.  I  had  about  twenty  and  retired 
in  order.  We  were  tiOO  w  ho  went  in,  and 
must  have  left  a  third  then*. 

In  the  morning  we  moved  down  to 
reenforce  a  network  of  tranriir*  on  our 
luink  of  the  Yser.  There  was  a  farm  on 
our  right,  and  some  of  our  men  were  firing 
at  it.  but  the  door  opened  and  three  officer* 
in  Belgian  uniform  came  out  shouting  to 
us  to  erase  fire,  so  we  sent  a  detachment  to 
the  farm,  and  they  wen-  swept  away  hv 
iiiai-huu-gun  fin*  from  the  windows.  No. 

I  don’t  know  what  happened  afterward 
aitoiit  the  farm.  1  lost  sight  of  it. 

We  got  into  the  tranches.  They  lay 
longways  U-hiuil  a  rais'd  artificial  liank 
on  our  side  of  the  river.  At  the  northern 
end  of  them  were  mazes  of  crosa-tranchc* 
protecting  them  in  rase  the  Germans  got 
across  the  bridge  there  ami  start's!  to 
enfilade  us.  They  were  full  of  water.  I 
was  firing  for  six  hours  myself  thigh-deep 
in  muddy  water. 

The  Germans  got  across  the  bridge. 
We  could  not  show  head  or  hand  over 
our  lauik.  German  machine  guns  shot  us 
from  crevices  in  their  raised  bank  across 
the  river  only  a  few  yards  away.  I  was 
hour*  and  hour*  dragging  our  wounded 
out  of  the  cross  trenches  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  I  Mink  southward  and  behind 
a  mound  till  there  was  no  more  room  for 
them  there,  and  bringing  up  new  men 
singly  and  two  or  three  at  a  time  from 
further  down  the  trenches  to  take  their 
plais*s.  We  lost  our  officers,  but  I  got  the 
men  to  listen  to  me. 

Some  Germans  shell'd  us  with  a  cross- 
fin*.  They  got  into  the  cross-tranche*. 
They  find  down  our  lines  from  the  side. 
We  had  to  run  hack.  I  was  too  linsl  ami 
sleepy  to  drag  my  feet.  I  think  I  must  have 
fallen  asleep. 

W«*  had  an  order  to  advance  again. 
The  French  wen*  Iwhind  us  on  either  wing 
in  support.  I  was  too  tinsl  to  get  up. 
Some  one  ki'-kisl  me.  1  look'd  up.  They 
wen*  thn*-  of  my  friends,  volunteers  like 
myself.  We  had  all  joined  together.  They 
apologiz'd  and  ran  forward.  They  an*  all 
wounded  now,  hut  we  an*  all  still  alive,  and 
I  never  have  been  hit  once  in  thirty-four 
tights. 

I  got  up.  So  did  a  man  lying  on  the 
field  in  front  of  me.  He  was  shot  through 
the  brad  and  fell  bock  on  me.  I  got  up 
again.  A  shell  hurst  Iwsidv  me  and  I 
saw  thr»«*  men.  who  were  running  past, 
just  disappear.  I  was  lying  on  my  face 
again,  ami  could  not  lift  my  head,  either 
through  fear  or  deep,  I  don't  know  which. 

I  found  myself  running  forward  again. 

1  call'd  to  men  lying  and  running  near 
and  held  my  revolver  at  them.  We  wen- 
all  charging  with  bayonet*.  hack  at  the 
Germans  shooting  us  from  our  own  tranche* 
under  the  raised  lunik.  They  did  not  wait 
for  us.  They  looked  like  frighten'd  gray 
beetles  as  they  scrambl'd  up  away  over 
our  liank  and  down  into  the  river.  It  was 
dusk,  but  we  shot  at  them  over  the  liank. 
The  water  seemed  full  of  them.  We 
crouched  in  a  big  trench  in  muchly  water 
behind  the  bunk.  No.  we  did  not  sleep, 
but  my  head  and  eyes  seemed  to  go  to 
sleep  from  time  to  time. 

There  were  perhaps  200  left  of  our  GOO. 
I  think  there  was  one  officer  further  along, 
but  it  was  quite  dark.  Some  of  the  men 
talk'*]  very  low.  Then  I  heard  voices 
whispering  and  talking  urar  us  on  the  river¬ 
side  of  our  bank.  It  was  of  earth,  perhaps 


Are  you  paying  for 
wallpaper  designs? 


Are  you  paying  for  having  your  let¬ 
ters  written  twice? 


Figure  out  the  time  and  money  that  are 
wasted  in  your  business  every  day  because 
of  twice- written  letters — once  in  shorthand 
and  once  more  on  the  typewriter.  Then 
consider  < 

TME  QirWHVflE 

An  average  of  two  hours  a  day  spent  in 
note-taking  means  a  business  week  out  of 
every  month  lost  to  letter  writing. 

In  hundreds  of  businesses  the  Dictaphone 
has  cut  the  cost  of  correspondence  in  half— 
it  will  save  you  at  least  the  cost  of  the  stamp 
on  every  letter  you  write. 

Reach  for  your  telephone  and  call  up 
the  Dictaphone.  Ask  for  a  demon¬ 
stration  in  your  own  office  on  your 
own  work.  If  you  don't  find  that 
name  in  the  book,  w-ritc  to 

The  Dictaphone 

Woo  I  worth  Bldg.v  N.  Y.,  Suite  2207 

Stores  in  the  principal 
cities — dealers  everywhere 

Official  Dictating  Machine  of 
the  Panama -Pacific  Interna- 
Hanoi  Exposition. 

"Your  Doy*.  Work"-,  book 
wo  fthould  like  to  tend  jrou. 


Clark  Heaters 

lor  WINTER  DRIVING 


In  Auto,  Sleigh  or  Carriage 

During  coldest  weather  a  Clark  Heater  will 
alwavskeep  y*u  warm  and  coiy,  It  ■upplio* 
the  boot  without  Home,  amoko  or  emell.  \>  e 

make  twenty  styles  <•(  thr-M*  heater*—  from  90c 
to  $10.  M<nt  of  them  have  attractive  carpet 
covers  with  lining.  They  ht  in  at  the 

feet  in  any  vehicle,  occupy  little  bpace  and  are 
iihttbe  thing  f.*r  real  comfort*  t«»u  cannot 
bend  ur  break  them— they  la>t  forever. 

We  *« arantec  that  Wni  will  be  well  MtUfied  or 
voor  money  wi  I  l«  rrfui'Hcd,  A  ok  your  dealer 
for  a  (  LA  UK  HEATER. 

I rme/or  (omplrufr— 
wtUbr.Hia.  WMIE  .VOW/ 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 
8*  No.  L«5aJie  St.. 
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ALL  THE  LIGHT 
ON  THE  ROAD 

Tin*  tif't  ,in«T  onlv  drvke  that  entirrlv 
Dati*'  ?lir  4 1 1 - »•  1 .1 1 »Ir*  “  f t •  •  ill  tfln  fflt 

h»- •  ltL:lkt*  vitAitut  deae^iutf  the  volume  ut 
tht*  l»KHt 

bv  tlw*  rfep.ir9nvt»tif*  lh  all  larve 

cit  lev  r«*\  nirntriidcci  .ivicl  UMfti  l»  molt  ifMl- *  ho 
Runt  l'»t>  of  on  vuutitvy 
’l  l  '*  Hick*  Myer  I  )r  fleet  nr  I*  x  autinM'r 
h»-  i-.lu!h?%  ntercnrne*  ?!*•  ‘  bv 

thf  -Hltii*  the  » .iv*  far  Jlnl  I  *  ul**  »<l  i,t  the 

cui  ui.tl  imt  ».srr  4  It.  above  tike  level  «»f  lltr  »«•-«  t. 

NO  BUTTONS  TO  PUSH  NO  KNOBS 
TO  TURN-NO  ADJUSTMENTS 

’111*-  Deflector  string*  into  |»1are  nr*nnd  the 
lUrht  bulb  and  n*M»'lf**N  no  furtlier  uttentmu. 
T  ikev  tho  place  of  a  dimmer-  Ud>  a*  loii|*  an 
thenar. 

I'Hw  |tf  per  » rf ,  tie  tire  reti.  See  tbn t$  at  the 
New  1’orAr  <in<I  Vhtre tfp»  .4  *# Ium tebilr  Sksstrm. 
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rlHC  HICK  INTER  DEFLECTOR  CO. 

441  $•  k  B.  BaiMtac  T«W4o.  Oh* 
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Throw  Aw&y 

~&ur  WoroTTre-s 


We  Ship  On  Approvals 


I  >f  overthirr  >rar«  £  uror^an  molotl.ta 
havrtrrQfrKiiiulinin  |o  ••  r0  tV'io mitre 
•  •III  <4  ttirlf  1 1 1 r •  Ti v  “lull  ••jlintf"  them  *llb 
Slrrl  M'n|i|e|  ltr.nl* 

I  ft ri« lit  mi>tt(li*‘JU.*tl»  SmrHrnn  nm(nrl«i  • 
hnvrfl uTl<***«n|  iIm  if  ruiiiplr  anil  ^tr  anting 
!'•*  lol.’tO  a  )rai  m  titce«|K’u«r. 
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-  .  «tr- 

i-»*4t  P»tp«)  the  riprcaa  *<*1  allow  you 

to  |*“  tl»r 

l>tlf able  1  ffffdl  itnutiletlie  lifrol  v«Hif 
tin  s  aixl  ur>  m.L]  urvhr  a  iiffncO  ffuaran- 
iff  for  Mil  mile*  nIHmiim  puncture. 

Am  lux!  in  >uur  o*n  r»fa*f  in  |«*  minunt. 

Special  WlCMltS?;'7.,ATiZrr^ 

■I  i;  'ncot  direct  from  factor*.  A  ;«•*!  <1 
*tl!  4rt  lull  iniorm^tifio  ami  tnmple  *tUna 
a*'rk.  Stale  aire  of  tire#. 

Don  t  wait — wrlf#  today.  A<t<1rvu  nearest  f  actnry  office. 

HIE  COLOR  AIM)  TIRL  A  I  L  A  Till  R  CO. 
bi  t  *»••.(  kU*ra.  ML  IIKI  i^ae  •»- P-mk.I'sI. 


Removes  Tire  inTen  Seconds 

From  Split  Demountable  Rims 


r-H  on  Ovrtbnd.  Regal,  Rn<,  K inc. 

Jefim,  Dodge,  lludtoH  Little  Six,  liuptnoblle. 
fit  tide)  taker,  Lhalntrf',  Mitchell  and  all  other  tar* 
it  tin*  Kelwv  and  Stan  weld  No.  jo.  No.  it  and 
No.  n  Rlmv 

U#e  a  Ilkk-Myer  Rim  Tool  and  yonr  trouble# 
Air  over. 

light.  Will  tave  *4%  »n  tire  coat, 
tif  the  leading  Ure  manufacturer*. 
fiyy  sf  ysmr  JgjUr,  #r  nut  fttfjtd  re 

f  $2  90. 

THE  TOLEDO  AUTO  TOOL  CO. 

tt  Summit  A  trawl  Toledo.  Ohla 


five  feet  high  and  six  feet  thick.  On  tho 
other  side  the  slope  loll  steeply  to  the  river. 

I  sent  a  hush  along  the  line.  Wo 
listened  quite  silent.  1  thought  I  heard 
(Serinan  words,  an  order  passed  along  on 
the  other  side.  I  e  raw  led  up  on  to  the 
Uiiik,  not  showing  my  head,  you  know. 
It  was  really  about  3(H)  (Sernians  who  had 
stayed  there  on  our  side  under  the  bank, 
fearing  to  cross  the  river  under  our  tire. 
So  we  stayed  all  through  the  night.  We 
did  not  sleep  nor  did  they. 

There  was  just  six  feet  of  piled  wet 
earth  between  us.  We  only  whispered 
and  could  hear  them  muttering  and  the 
sound  of  their  belts  creaking  and  of  water- 
bottles  being  opened. 

There  was  a  thick  gray  mist  hanging 
low  in  the  morning.  1  crawled  on  to  the 
lank  again,  holding  my  revolver  out¬ 
stretched.  A  gray  figure  stood  up  in  the 
mist  below,  close  to  me.  lie  looked  like 
a  British  soldier  in  khaki,  lie  said:  “It’s 
all  right,  wean*  English,”  and  I  said,  “But 
your  accent  isn't,"  and  1  shot  him  through 
with  my  revolver.  Some  of  our  men 
crept  to  the  bank,  but  they  shot  them, 
and  some  of  theirs  climlicd  over,  but  we 
fired  at  their  heads  or  arms  as  they  showed 
only  a  few  feet  away,  and  they  fell  back- 
ward  or  on  to  us  or  lay  hanging  on  the 
hank.  Then  we  all  waited. 

As  it  grew  lighter  they  did  not  dare 
move  away,  and  none  of  us  could  get  out 
alive  over  the  hank  to  use  the  bayonet. 
A  few  men  made  holes  in  the  looser  earth, 
and  so  we  finsl  at  each  other  through  the 
hank  hen*  and  then*.  Our  guns  could  not 
help  us.  and  theirs  could  not  shoot  across, 
for  wo  were  all  together,  and  yet  we  could 
not  get  at  each  other.  Some  of  the  men  — 
theirs  and  ours-  got  over  lower  down,  so 
there  was  firing  now  and  then,  and  two  men 
were  kilhsl  near  me.  sliding  down  into  the 
water  in  the  trenches. 

Somcltody  thn*w  n  cartridge-case  across 
close  to  me.  On  a  |>u|mt  inside  was 
scrawled  one  word,  “Surrender!”  We  did 
nut  know  if  they  wantisl  to  suirender 
themselves  or  wanted  us  to  surrender. 
They  were  more  numerous,  but  we  were 
better  placed,  so  we  went  on  scrapping  and 
crawling  'round  to  get  a  shot  at  them. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  French  wlio  got 
round  at  the  ends.  There  was  heavy 
firing.  We  heard  quite  close  through  the 
rai-Msl  liatik  a  few  slipping  down  on  the 
river  «*dge  and  water  splashing.  Some  of 
us  pulled  oilVsclvi*  up  on  to  the  hank.  I 
heard  our  men  scrambling  up  on  either 
side  of  me,  hut  could  not  s<*e  them.  I 
think  I  was  too  sleepy,  I  shouted  to 
charge,  and  then  must  have  fallen  over 
on  my  head,  rolling  down  the  l»ank. 

And  so  the  waking  nightman*  e«*ax*d  and 
de«‘P  sleep  followed.  Doubtless  all  that  he 
tells  is  quite  true — at  least,  as  it  appeared 
to  him  as  he  told  it  and  yet.  as  The  Times 
points  out,  one  might  almost  liettcr  say 
that  he  dn-anud  these  things  than  that  he 
lived  them.  It  adds: 

Nobody  at  all  familiar  with  the  newer 
works  on  psychology,  especially  those 
written  by  tin*  followers,  more  or  less 
thoroughgoing,  of  the  great  Freud,  could 
have  n*ud  the  story  of  this  young  Belgian's 
experiences  in  the  trenches  along  the  Yscr 
without  noting  the  peculiarly  dreamlike 
quality  that  characteriz'd  the  narrative. 

Now,  drenins,  in  ancient  times  the 
object  of  attentive  study  and  ingenious 


interpretation  as  of  prophetic  significance, 
have  for  several  hundred  years  and  until 
the  other  day  l>eeii  almost  exclud'd  from 
scientific  notice.  This  was  because  only 
the  densely  ignorant  or  wildly  superstitious 
could  longer  endit  them  with  telling  any¬ 
thing  about  the  future.  The  possibility 
that  they  might  Ik*  full  of  meaning  as  to 
the  dreamer's  past  and  present  had  not 
liecn  realized.  Recent  investigation  lias 
disclosed,  not  the  possibility,  hut  the  cer¬ 
tainty,  that  from  dreams  much  can  Ik* 
learned  in  n*gnrd  to  experiences  and 
conditions,  and  the  modern  psychologist  is 
an  oneiromantist,  just  us  were  those  long- 
In  arded  sages  who  in  days  remote  Mood 
on  the  steps  of  thrones  and  talk'd  solemn 
nonsense  for  the  encouragement  or  warning 
of  equally  solemn  kings. 

But  the  new  readers  of  dreams  do  not 
talk  nonsense.  Instead,  they  draw  sound 
deductions  from  the  unveiling  of  the  sub¬ 
conscious  which  dreams  efTis-t,  and  are  ablo 
practically  to  demonstrate  that  no  human 
lK*ing  ever  forgets  anything,  and  least  of  ull 
the  things  that  he  wants  to  forget. 

The  young  Belgiun,  when  lie  told  his 
story,  had  Is-cn  reduced,  by  weariness  and 
hardship,  by  the  prolong'd  threat  of 
death,  instant  and  violent,  by  the  necessity 
for  continu'd  exertion  after  all  ordinary 
physical  and  mental  resources  had  h»s-n 
exhausted,  to  a  state  in  which  his  response 
to  impressions  and  stimuli  was  strangely 
like  that  of  dreaming,  and  what  he  said, 
or  rather  the  manuer  of  his  saying  it,  was 
replete  with  evidences  of  his  condition. 
Then*  was  in  it  all  the  incoherence  of 
dreams,  the  queer  instantaneous  shifting 
of  scenes  that  marks  them,  and  the  usual 
absence  of  tin*  sense  of  relative  values. 
Ileacccptcd  whatever  came  without  horror, 
protest,  or  even  surprize,  ami  he  has  not  a 
word  of  pity  to  utter  either  for  himself  or 
for  the  companions  who  fell  around  him. 

This  sort  of  memory  of  events  the  Colum¬ 
bia  State  characterizes  as  the  record  of  a 
human  phonograph — a  history  imprest 
indelibly  upon  a  mind  unconucious  of  any 
effort  of  perception.  Only  through  such 
accounts,  it  is  claimed,  may  we  learn  to 
picture  for  ourselves  something  of  the 
reality  of  war  as  it  is  being  fought  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world.  There  are  an 
accuracy  and  vividness  about  these  phono¬ 
graphic  account*  that  the  greatest  corre¬ 
spondent  can  not  duplicate.  Wo  read : 

Where  a  stronger  man  speaks  of  tlu* 
bloodiest  battle  almost  in  monosyllables, 
these  whose  minds  have  1hs*ii  crusht  by 
war  yield  to  suggestion  to  the  making  of  a 
wonderful  mosaic  of  narrative.  Wiupl 
with  horror  till  they  are  faint  with  it,  tin  y 
sketch  experiences  as  they  were  scored 
upon  their  brains.  Almost  like  a  phono¬ 
graph.  they  give  up  the  records  of  their 
impressions  in  words  that  put  to  shame  the 
most  ambitious  efforts  at.  description  of 
trained  writers.  Without  connection,  in  a 
disjointed  series  of  separate  mental  pic¬ 
tures,  they  an*  able  to  put  tho  reality  of 
war  into  speech.  Beaten  into  the  dream 
state,  they  make  the  true  re<*ord.  the  record 
that  is  untinged  with  pity,  that  is  free  from 
terror,  that  is  unspoiled  by  effort  at  ex¬ 
aggeration  or  impulse  to  egotism . 

It  is  yet  too  early,  of  pours*,  to  la-gin  to 
look  for  anything  of  real  literary  value 
from  the  dizzying  vortex  of  the  great 
conflict;  but  when  the  groat  story  shall  bo 
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A  TOTALLY  NEW 


AT  A  NEW  PRICE— $2285 

Excelling  quality — never  before  produced  except  in  the  biggest  and  most 
costly  cars — is  now,  for  the  first  time,  obtainable  in  a  car  “not  quite  so  big11 — 
and  at  a  price  hitherto  impossible: — the  N evv-Si/.e  Winton  Six,  at  $228.5. 

This  car  gives  you  everything  that  makes  an  automobile  high-grade, 
good  to  look  at,  delightful  to  use,  and  creditable  to  own — even  to  that  final 
note  of  quality,  your  own  personally  selected  color  scheme. 


Here  are  Some  of 

Motor — Famous  Winton  Six-Cylinder  I. -head  motor.  B«»re, 

1 H  inrhrt.  Stroke,  <*4  inrhet.  I 'nit  power  plant,  completely 
housed. 

Wheel  Base  -121  inches,  eight  inches  shorter  than  the  Model 
21  Winton  Six. 

Electric  \ Features — Bijur  starting  and  lighting.  Bosch  ig¬ 
nition. 

dutch—  Five-pair  dry-plate. 

Transmission  —Selective  sliding  gears  1  four  speeds  ahead  and 
one  reverse.  Direct  on  third. 

Steering  Left  drive,  with  center  control. 

Springs — Chrome  vanadium.  Semi-elliptical  front.  Three- 
quarter  elliptical  rear.  Rear  springs  Oitderdung.  Dar.n  oil- 
cu*hioni/ed  inserts  in  all  springs. 

Wheels— Wood  or  wire  at  purchaser's  option. 

7frc\f  and  Rims -16t4S  inch  tires  cm  all  wheels.  Non-skid 
rear  tirrs.  Firestone  demountable  rims. 


its  Major  Features: 

Equipment  One-man  top,  silk  mohair.  Jiffy  c  urtains.  Power- 
driven  tire  pump.  Plate-glass  wind  shield;  both  sections  adjust¬ 
able;  upper  for  rain  vision,  lower  for  ventilation.  Warner 
speedometer.  Clock.  Klaxon  horn. 

Body — ' The  American  Bcautv  type,  a  creation  that  makes  this  a 
nuine  pleasure  car.  Kspecrally  graceful  in  design,  and  the 
t  word  in  comfort.  Divided  front  seats  without  extra 
charge,  if  you  desire  them.  Spacious  doors  on  concealed 
hinges.  Finest  of  coach  leather.  Information  upon  request 
about  roadster,  coupe,  limousine,  aiul  other  bodies. 

Colors-  To  avoid  the  monotony  of  cars  that  lack  distinction 
and  individuality,  we  permit  the  widest  range  of  color  schemes 
on  this  car.  Each  buver  may  have  his  «ar  finished  to  suit  hi* 
individual  taste.  Metal  parts  trimmed  in  nickel. 

Service  Buyers  of  this  car  will  be  entitled  to  the  same  thoro 
gratuitous  service  that  is  extended  to  buyers  of  the  Model  21 
Winton  Six.  That  means  continuous  satisfaction. 

Price  -  This  car,  which  we  term  the  Model  21  A,  sells  at  52285, 
f.o.b.  Cleveland. 


Our  catalog  tells  the  facts  fully  and  briefly 

The  Winton  Motor  Car  Co.,  77  Berea  Road,  Cleveland,  O. 
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The  Motor-Truck  at  the  Battle  Front 
Has  Met  Its  Supreme  T est 

Ji  hen  the  European  conflict  has  ended ,  when  the  methods  of  the  contending  armies 
are  viewed  in  correct  perspective ,  when  history  is  written  with  just  balance ,  one 
fact  will  remain  certain:  A rmy  transport  has  been  revolutionized  by  the  motor-vehicle. 


\LKKADY  ho  many  new  ami  iv- 
markahlr  feat*  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  wlf-proprlled  vehicles  in  the 
movement  of  men,  supplies,  and  gun* 
that  an  entire  reorganization  of  military 
tn&n.H|M trial  inn  will  date  from  the  Kuro|>c:in 
Armageddon,  The  motor-vehicle  has  Im- 
roine  a  supreme  necessity. 

This  war  has  put  the  motor-truck  to  its 
severest  test.  I 'rider  the  most  adverse 
rore  lit  ion*  of  operation  it  has  mode  g<N*l  in 
rushing  entire  corps  to  the  front,  assisting 
in  HU<veM*ftil  retreat*.  bringing  back  the 
wounded,  carrying  all  forms  of  transfHirt, 
providing  armored  engine*  of  attack,  l>e- 
aides  many  other  items  of  service. 

Mach  of  the  contending  armies  is  placing 
great  reliance  upon  the  motor-truck. 

In  the  German  Army  tin*  motor-truck 
h:u*  accomplished  wonderful  result*.  A 
field  representative  of  Motor  Agi  thu* 
sums  up  some  of  the  achievement*  of  the 
(iernmn  trucks: 

"The  fiitninn  advance  through  Belgium 
fin  to  the  northeast  province  of  France  was 
one  •  »f  the  «|iu«'krst  movement*  ever  exer ut«*| 
in  military  history,  twang  of  tremendous  extent 
in  line  ami  fare  to  fare  .ill  the  while  with  an 
active  ami  sheltered  enemy.  What  w*»  the 
imncipnl  agent  in  the  German  advance? 
\\  hut  enabled  that  huge  arm  pivoted  in 
Luxemburg  to*we«p  with  motive  vigor  against 
m*rth**u>t  France  und  crash  toward  Fans? 
'N  hill  kept  I  he  regiment  of  that  arm  united? 
I  lie  lootor- Vehicle. 

Photograph*  of  German  Arinx  op* rat  inns 
show  many  caterpillar  tractors  iiandling  big 
gun*,  ammunition,  atmplu*,  und  the  like. 
It  is  estimated  that  trie  (icrmnn  Army  is 
et|uip]MH|  with  75,0011  motor-vehicle*. 

How  »  of  American  ears,  converted 
into  light  truck*  by  the  installation  of  mili¬ 
tary  Iwidips,  saved  the  Belgian  Army  from 
destruction  hi  its  evacuation  of  Antwerp 
is  doscriltcd  by  a  licit  I  corres|N  indent  of  77n 

.1  I i 

"These  car*  practically  made  f>n«*thlr  the 
sur lawful  withdrawal  of  the  Belgian  troop* 
from  In  icaguend  Antwerp  when  it  was  tic- 
li**v««d  chat  t tie  entire  army  would  la  taken 
U|*»!i  the  bill  of  the  rily.  They  wire  Used 
continuously  during  the  retreat  from  the  city, 
making  trip  after  trip  with  loads  of  men, 
pr*o  enoiev  met  ammunition  l-tween  the  rily 
and  first  line  of  the  oJhcd  troop#*" 

King  Albert’*  army  ho*  lost  most  of  it* 
Imp***,  and  its  mainstay  now  is  the  niotor- 

Vehiele. 

The  British  forces  have  fount!  the  aufo- 
iiioluh  and  the  motor-truck  indispensable. 
\ll  of  the  I,ondori  hti*f**«  are  doing  yeoman 
work  at  the  baft |e-fn»rit.  A  visitor  raptorr* 

*  mg  linin'  than  u  mile  trf  mot  or- lorries 
ft*  at  the  headquarter*  trf  Sir  John  French. 

I  lit*  British  planned  to  use  trucks  for  tmtis- 
**»rt  from  railhead  to  (sunts  two  mile* 
•••hmd  the  lilies,  tlutl  to  mood  Upon  liopc- 
drawn  equipment,  They  have  abandoned 
1  plans  The  trucks  move  right  up  to 


the  firing-line*.  The  results  are  described 
by  military  authorities  as  amazing.  Two 
hundred  motor-buses  and  "obHervatiom” 
with  1.000  touring-car*  made  it  ijotwibk*  at 
one  time  to  move  H.OOO  men  at  twenty-five 
miles  tier  hour.  England's  shortage  of 
hornt*  has  cause*!  the  mot  or- 1  rucks  to  be 
of  vital  importance. 

General  Joffre  quickly  saw  the  value  of 
the  truck.  Foot!  for  750,000  men  i*  carried 
daily  by  250  Paris  busses.  Mach  bus 
carries  daily  4.000  pounds  of  fresh  meat. 
Pari*  postal- vans  carry  mail*  anti  parrel- 
r>o*t  packages  to  and  from  the  long  lines. 
In  France  motor-trucks  have  done  better 
t ran*| >ortat ion  work  than  the  railways. 
(».  H.  Warner,  purchasing  agent  for  the 
French  and  British  Government*.  in  an 
interview  in  the  New  York  Times  the  other 
day  said: 

"The  first  time  an  extraordinary  use  was 
made  of  the  service  wan  w  hen  General  Gtillicni 
made  hi*  famous  sorties  from  Puri*  with  the 
garrison  ami  fell  upon  Von  Klurk  nil  un¬ 
expectedly  to  that  commander  and  at  the 
same  tune  to  General  Joffre  himself. 

Gallicnj  had  4,000  taxicalw  and  small 
automobile*  at  hi*  di*|  tonal.  It  w**  ju*l 
hefore  the  battle  of  the  Marne.  Von  Klurk 
hud  g«*t  a*  far  as  Chantilly.  Gallicni  had 
"0.000  men  in  Pari*  that  he  thought  could  do 
effective  work  at  the  front.  Acting  upon  hi* 
own  r<**|*>n.*ibility  entirely  you  know'  he  was 
re*|mn*ible  for  Oh*  defense  of  Paris — he  loaded 
hi*  men  into  the  taxicab#  and  automobiles, 
and  within  six  hours  he  had  traiiMMirted  the 
wh<4e  of  the  70,01  X)  to  Menu*,  a  distance  of 
iilwvut  thirtv-fivr  nules.  It  was  this  tin- 
cx|»e«  tii!  reetiforremenl  of  the  I 'rench  Army 
that  drove  Non  Klurk  still  farther  to  the 
non  beast. 

“On  several  occadon*  since  then  the  auto- 
rtiolulr  Iran*  port  service  ha*  ki  n  u*xl  in  the 
moving  of  large  ImnIk*  of  all  along  the 

line.  One  of  the  l»tgge*t  feats  wa*  the  transfer 
of  the  entire  British  Army  stationed  at 
B mi- nr.  I«etwi*en  Soi**on*  and  Reims — more 
t  haii  i*t Hl.t * m uf  them  loSaioM  finer,  a  distance 
of  a  Unit  170  miles,  w  hich  tra*  accomplished 
within  three  days.** 

Statistic*  relative  to  the  use  of  motor¬ 
trucks  in  the  Russian  Army  are  inaccurate, 
but  it  is  known  that  the  force*  of  the  Czar 
an-  w  ell  equipped  with  srlf-prntiellcd  vehicles 
ami  that  tin*  prrsont  manner  is  Iwing 
rapidly  augiiirntiMl. 

In  the  western  field  of  n|>cratinn*  the 
armoml  truck,  “a  moving  fortrrw  of  ini* 
pregnable  steel  traveling  at  a  speed  that  man 
or  horse  cannot  equal,”  m  an  uiqHUinnt 
factor. 

It  i*  HimntMl  that  in  the  five  leading 
arum**  then*  are  to-day  250.000  motor- 
vehicle*.  of  which  nl»nut  100,000  are  truck*. 
But  t  lie*  differentiation  between  truck*  and 
car*  i*  difficult  to  make  because  thousand* 
oi  paM*eng4T*rani  an*  fitted  with  military 
IkmIics,  and  thnee  with  or«limir>*  touring 
tonm  nii-  are  doing  the  work  of  truck*. 

The  great  battle-field*  have  l>rcn  strewn 
with  « lead  horae*  A*  this  gn*at  wastage 


g<x*«  on  the  tmek  will  become  more  and 
tnore  indinpensaltle.  The  scarcity  of  horaca 
i*  rapidly  increasing  price«. 

"In  the  commercial  field,"  aayi  an  exp^^rt 
writer,  "where  horse*  were  formerly  used,  they 
will  \m-  followed  by  truck*.  The  done  of  the 
war  will  be  the  truck-niakcr'a  opportunity." 

Day  and  night  the  motor-truck  irt  meeffing 
the  t  ransjxirt  at  ion  need*  of  five  great  amiiee. 
A  writer  who  visited  the  wiwtcrn  bnttk- 
linctt  says: 

"I  have  seen  truck*  speckled  all  ovrr  by 
shrapnel  without  having  their  running  nudi¬ 
ties  in  the  least  affeep-d.  ('onipand  witii  a 
horse,  the  modern  motor  i*  a  very  small 
target,  uud  unit***  u  Iwjllct  striktw  the  cylinders 
or  goes  through  the  radiator  the  vehicle  is  not 
likely  to  lx*  incapacitated. 

"The  advantngr*  of  mechanical  over  animal 
traction  in  the  romrm*Auriat  department  arc 
amplified  in  the  artillery  service.  The  future 
points  to  guns  without  horses,  for  a  four-w  heel 
drive  tractor  can  do  all.  if  not  more,  than  a 
team  of  horses;  it  is  not  so  vulnerable  and  it 
can  be  more  rapidly  replaced.  It  has  Iwcn 
conclusively  proved  that  horse*  an-  not  ucec*- 
*ar>\  indeed  that  they  are  prejudicial  to  the 
best  work  of  an  army  service  corps  in  the 
field." 

In  times  of  ponce,  in  commercial  trann- 
portation,  the  tmek  has  proved  its  efficiency, 
lu  the  supreme  tost  of  endurance  in  the 
world's  greatest  war  the  truck  has  received 
its  supreme  test  ami  emerged  with  un¬ 
qualified  success. 

It  should  be  a  source  of  pride  that 
American  trucks  have  made  such  splendid 
records  in  the  various  armies.  In  a  recent 
competitive  trial  conducted  by  the  British 
Government,  twenty-eight  trucks  of  thms 
ton*  capacity  and  over  participated. 

“Of  thcw»."  iaya  the  \rw  York  Times, 
"eight  were  of  American  build.  The  run  w  as 
a  very  difficult  one.  including  steep  grades, 
wet  and  dry  road*,  and  broken  road*,  and 
rnrh  contestant  Was  handl'd  n  earefulty 
weigliiil  out  uuantity  of  ga*olinc  and  oil  ladore 
starting. 

"Every  one  of  the  American  track*  finished 
in  giK*i  condition,  having  fulfilled  all  retpiire- 
menta  of  the  condition*  laid  down  by  the  W  ar 
Dcfiartmcnt  official*.  Many  of  the  foreign- 
built  truck*  were  never  heard  of  after  they 
started  out." 

It  did  not  require  a  great  war  to  prove 
the  motor-truck  s  efficiency.  The  war  has 
shown  this  efficiency,  however,  in  sjiec- 
tarular  bishion. 

If  in  your  business  you  could  use  a  motor¬ 
truck  and  desire  information,  send  us  a  de¬ 
tailed  statement  of  your  transportation,  ami 
we  shall  Is*  glad  to  put  you  in  touch  with 
traffic  expert*  qualititsl  to  give  you  reliable 
data. 

\ I ot or' Truck  De|  m rt  men t , 

Thc[iterdrx  Digest 
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admit  it\jvu££  JUtie 

Sample  on  request 
Falk  Tobacco  Co  .56V4V,,$1  NcvYork 


How  Many  Hides  Has  a  Cow? 


Sole  leather  is  not  adapted  to  soft,  tufted  upholstery  of  automobiles  and  furniture. 

Hides  must  he  split  into  thin  sheets  to  produce  upholstery  leather. 

What  happens  to  the  lower,  fleshy,  ^rainless  portion?  It  is  split  in  two  and  each  sheet  is  coated,  em¬ 
bossed,  and  sold  as  "genuine  leather.”  What  you  have  believed  was  leather  is,  on  practically  all  low 
and  medium  priced  autos,  furniture  and  buggies,  nothing  but  "coated  splits.”  That  is  why  so  much 
"leather”  upholstering  cracks,  rots  and  peris  so  quickly. 

MOTOR  QUALITY 
For  Automobiles 

CRAFTSMAN  QUALITY 
For  Furniture 

Is  Guaranteed  Superior  to  Coated  Splits 

It  it  intended  for  upholstery  receiving  hard  uvvgr.  It  For  two  year*  several  leading  makers  of  automobiles 
averages  twice  the  tenole  strength  of  coated  »piit«,  is  water-  have  been  upholstering  their  cars  with  it,  and  are  entirely 
proof,  and  perfectly  parallels  the  appearance  and  “feel”  of  satisfied.  Many  other  makers  await  public  knowledge  and 
the  best  quality  of  grain  leather.  consent  to  discard  coated  splits  for  superior  Fabrikoid. 

(let  atfiuiintr./.  Small  Sample  Fret,  latent  Sample  ( IS x  25  inchn )  SOc 

DU  PONT  FABRIKOID  COMPANY,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Canadian  Branch,  Toronto,  Ontario  /R 

CRAFTSM  \X  Qt‘  AI.ITY  FABRIKOID  on  Ml*  bv  |..hn  Waittmakf-r.  PhibdrlpMa:  McCwrr  &  Ox,  PUuburg; 

J  A:  II.  Phillips.  I'ltt^hurg  .  J**hn  Muliili  Co.,  liikCiAniti;  >t»*  IU**f  Fuller  Co.,  >f.  l.oim  ;  l>u  Pont  Fabrikoid  Co.,  4 

oil  Broad**?,  Sc*  York. 


fou  PONT 

ABRIKQl 


written  by  tho  genius  with  the  power 
of  M'lwtion,  ho  will  look  no  doubt  by  his 
I  auric  foot*  to  the  talcs  told  by  these  broken 
men  from  the  tnoches,  speaking  from  the 
daze  and  haze  of  suffering,  yet  bringing  out 
ou  the  waxwork  of  their  brain*  the  fine  tra- 
eery  of  the  crushing  blown,  tho  inhuman 
bcllo wings  of  modern  battle. 


individual.  The  War-Office  sent  with  each 
of  these  little  hook*  a  form  for  tilling  it  in, 
and  tho  hypothetical  name  selected,  in¬ 
stead  of  John  I)up  and  Richard  Roe.  as 
with  lawyers,  was  "Tommy  Atkins.”  The 
honks  immediately  came  to  be  so  railed, 
and  it  did  not  require  long  to  transfer  the 
name  from  the  book  to  the  soldier. 

Rut  why  was  “Tommy  Atkins”  selected? 

Another  correspondent  of  The  Time*,  in 
taking  issue  with  the  unifomusi  protestant, 
explains  that  Is-hind  the  little  hook  and 
■election  is  n  story  of  fine  heroism  and 
devotion  to  soldierly  duty.  He  says: 

"Many  will  remember  why  our  soldiers 
received  this  name  in  the  first  instance. 
How.  in  1857,  when  the  rebellion  broke 
out  in  Lucknow,  all  the  European*  fled 
to  the  residency.  On  their  way  they  oama 
upon  a  private  of  the  Thirty-second 
Regiment  (Duke  of  Cornwall's  light  in¬ 
fantry)  on  sentry  at  an  outpost.  They 
urged  him  to  make  his  escape  with  them, 
but  he  would  not  do  so  and  was  killed. 
Hi*  name  hap|*-ncd  to  bo  Thomas  Atkins, 
and  so.  throughout  the  mutiny  campaign, 
when  a  daring  deed  wns  done  the  doer 
was  sai<l  to  he  'a  regular  Tommy  Atkins.’” 

This  background  to  the  usage  relieves 
it  of  any  flippancy,  offensive  ness,  or  reason 
for  inspiring  resentment,  and  makes 
"Tommy  Atkins”  a  designation  to  be 
proud  of. 


for  hm  in  the  Office,  th*  Study,  the 
(fj-’SE&eii  Library.  You  can  bind  your  own 
pamphlet*,  magazine*,  manuscripts. 
rSMmSM  l'«-S'*per*,  etc.,  both  ea*Lly  and 
•  .samp Ir  hox  sent  postpaid, 

f  -  ’  i  •  -  -t  mr  <■(  two  KLIP*  <•(  e.i  h  ,i( 

'  SIZES  with  one  pair  of  Kry.for  7.1c. 

ILLUSTRATED  TRICE  LIST  O.V  REQUEST 

WM.  H.  BELCHER.  301  Eq.it.bl.  Bid*..  Boat...  Mata. 


U/IKITCn  HICAQ  Write  for  Li*t  of  Inventions 
II  All  I  CU  IUlAO  Wanted.  SI. 000,000  in 

prizes  offered  for  invention*. 
Our  four  book*  *ent  free.  Patent*  secured  or  feereturned. 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  A  CO..  7S»  Ninth ,  W..km, t »o. D. C. 


THE  FIRST  TOMMY  ATKINS 


\  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  London 
Time  .  we  are  told,  recently  wrote  to 
that  |  Hiper  in  great  indignation  over  the 
prevalence  of  the  title  "Tommy  Atkins.” 
To  him  it  held  the  value  of  un  undignified 
sobriquet,  and  he  objected  to  it*  use  a*  the 
characterization  of  men  who  wen*  dying 
for  their  country.  The  rvspret  of  this 
patriot  for  the  British  private  was  laudable, 
but  he  was  sadly  mistaken  a*  to  the  quality 
of  the  private's  nem  dr  guerre,  There  arv 
several  stories  accounting  for  the  origin 
of  the  name,  but  all  of  them  agree  on  the 
one  point,  that  the  original  Tommy  wa*  nil 
that  England  could  rx|M«ct  of  any  of  her 
subjects.  A  Richmond  .V ire  Leader  editor 
thumbs  the  pages  of  Brewer’s  "Handbook 
of  Literary  Curiosities”  and  other  authori¬ 
ties  and  informs  us  that 

According  to  these,  tin-  term  arose  from 
the  little  pocket  ledger*  at  one  time  served 
out  to  all  British  soldier*,  in  which  were 
to  be  entered  the  name,  the  age.  the  date 
of  enlistment,  the  length  of  service,  the 
wounds  and  the  medals,  and  so  on,  of  each 


At  ibf*«  turf  air*!  Typewriter*  II*-  /— ■  -F 

tuiltlnourrmfi  Firtiirli*,  Every  niActUnt 

1a  fumr  antccO  for  one  year. 

Rrm !»««>•«  |2II#|S3  SraltA.  (I8«*(40  JW/fl 

Undfnweed*  |35teK*  Rtyalt  S2St»$45 
L.  C.  Smith*  $  SO  to  iW)  01  Ivon  130  to  $35 

Wa  have  rrt  here  8endforraUlfl*«1eerf1b1nf 
lb rm.  ami  Afklrruof  neArcel  branch  oUScr. 

AMUtlCAN  WHITING  MACHINE  CO..  Ue..HS  Braaivay.  N.T. 


A  Slander. — Satan  was  furious. 

"  I'm  going  to  sue  General  Sherman  for 
libel,”  he  thundered.  “  Hell  may  be  hell, 
but  it  isn't  modern  war  by  any  means.” 

Thus  we  see  that  there  is  a  limit  even  to 
epigrams. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 
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$1,500,000 
First  Mortgage  6% 
Serial  Gold  Bonds 

of  the 

NORTHWESTERN 
IRON  COMPANY 

Mayville,  Wisconsin 

Dated  October  1,  1914.  Coupon 
bonds  of  $1,000,  $500  and  $100. 
Maturing  in  Series  from  October  1, 
1915,  to  October  1, 1934.  Wisconsin 
Trust  Company,  Milwaukee,  Trustee. 

These  bonds  are  secured  by  a 
closed  first  mortgage  on  all  the 
property  of  the  Company,  including 
its  iron  ore  mine,  two  modern  blast 
furnaces,  by-product  coke  plant, 
etc.,  at  Mayville,  Wisconsin,  to¬ 
gether  with  1,243  acres  of  valuable 
land  containing  over  10,000,000 
tons  of  iron  ore.  We  strongly 
recommend  these  bonds  on  account 
<»f  these  facts: 

First:  The  Company  has  had  sixty 
years  successful  operation. 

Second:  The  value  of  the  security 
is  over  four  times  the  entire  loan. 

Third  :  The  iron  ore  deposits  alone 
would  bring  an  amount  in  excess 
of  the  bonded  debt. 

Fourth:  The  mortgage  provides 
for  a  sinking  fund  of  25c  per  ton 
on  all  iron  ore  mined. 

Fifth:  The  strategic  location  of  the 
property,  coupled  with  cheap  ore, 
enables  the  Company  to  practi¬ 
cally  defy  competition. 

Sixth :  The  stockholders  have 
53,000,000  in  cash  invested  be¬ 
hind  the  bonds. 

Seventh :  The  ownership  is  in  un¬ 
usually  strong  and  experienced 
hands. 

We  offer  these  bonds  subject  to 
prior  sale  at  par  and  accrued  inter¬ 
est  to  net  6%. 

Circular  A  s.  S6S  R  contains 
full  information  and  photo¬ 
graph  of  this  xaluahlt  property. 

Peabody, 
Hough  teling  &Co. 

(Established  IMS) 

1 0  So.  La  Salle  St,  Chicago 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -  FINANCE 


AMERICAN  STOCKS  HELD  IN  EUROPE 

UflTlI  tho  opening  on  December  If*  of 
tho  New  York  Stock  Exchange  fur 
*nles  of  all  kinds  of  listed  security*  (stocks 
as  well  as  bonds).  much  mu-rest  was  felt 
in  the  degn-e  to  which  European  holders  of 
our  M-cui-ilie*  would  send  them  her©  for 
sale.  Fear  that  a  considerable  volume  of 
Mvuriliin  might  1m-  sent  over  was  a  |H>tmt 
influence  in  delaying  the  opening  of  the 
Exchange*  During  the  first  few  days 
after  the  o|>ening,  there  was  undoubtedly 
a  considerable  selling  from  Europe.  Some 
observers  thought  this  ucrounUsI  for  the 
slump  in  prices  that  occum-d  on  the  third 
day.  but  others  maintained  that  the  slump 
was  a  natural  reaction  from  the  strong 
upward  swing  that  oeeumMi  at  the  start. 
What  the  future  might  develop,  no  one 
Attempted  to  foretell,  alt  ho  a  feeling  of 

confidence  existed  that  European  sales 
would  not  in  any  raw  In*  sufficient  to 
demoralize  tho  market.  The  st<M*ks  from 
which  most  was  feared  are  Fnion  Pacific, 
Southern  Pacific.  and  United  Static  Steel. 
The  holdings  in  Etiro|M<  of  other  well- 
known  railway  stocks  an*  irivcti  as  follows 
by  The  Wall  Strtrl  Journal: 


tVfiQ»ylrui*a 
S<Hithrrn  Katlnay 
Gf«l  Vrthrro 
K an***  Ct ty  Southern. 

m  ■  YM  OflMraL 

M 

llork  Ukfi*1  Co . 

Atrium. . . 


BANK  TRANSACTIONS  VERSUS  BANK 
CLEARINGS 

A  now  measure  of  trade  volume  - 
something  better  than  bank  clearings  is 
presented  by  the  New  York  Timm  Annalinl 
in  an  article  which  *•(.<  forth  the  superior 
value  of  total  hank  transaction*.  Only 
about  40  per  cent,  of  the  artual  business 
of  a  bank  is  represent**!  in  clearings. 
The  Annalinl  has  compiled  a  chart  in 
which  on  one  line  are  shown  duet  nations 


Stork  Hrld 

Siork  h 
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c  r. 
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14  W 
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in  clearings,  and  on  another  those  in  th. 
total  transactions  of  banks.  Klsewberv 
on  this  page  will  lie  found  a  reproduction 
of  this  chart.  By  the  term  “total  bank 
transactions"  is  meant  all  debits  again -t 
deposits  in  each  institution  represented  in 
the  clearing-house.  Much  more  com- 
prehensivo  than  clearings  an-  those  total 
transactions,  and  hern**  more  valuable  as  a 
gage  of  business.  They  are  more  senaitivi 
to  business  changes,  since  they  include 
returns  that  an-  lacking  in  cleariuga  but 
which  are  highly  important,  such  as  the 
money  drawn  by  employers  in  cash  in  order 
to  meet  pay-rolls.  As  an  example  of  th. 
failure  of  clearing-house  returns  to  reflect 
actual  conditions,  the  writer  says  that  at  th. 
time  of  the  great  Cincinnati  Hood  clearings 
ahowisl  comparatively  few  changes,  whil* 
total  transactions  “sharply  retWted  the 
pay-roll  money  drawn  from  lutnks  and  th* 
general  business  depression  that  ensued." 

FARM  MORTGAGES  AND  RKAL-ESTATF. 

BONDS 

.lames  .1.  Hill's  familiar  remark  after  the 
war  liegun,  that  “the  largest  single  in- 
dustry  in  the  Unit**!  Staten  is  tilling  the 
soil, and  this  will  suffer  least  of  all."  has  1**1 
James  Merrinm  in  Mamly'n  Mayan  nr  to 
point  out  in  some  d«*tail  the  reasons  w  h> 
investors  should  Is*  attract**]  to  farm 
mortgages,  since  they  rcpri-scnl  “th*-  most 
prosperous  business  done  in  the  United 
States."  He  nsserts  (hat  then*  has  never 
l*s-n  a  time  when  the  truth  of  Mr.  Hill's 
statement  stood  out  mor*-  than  at  present 
when  the  farm  mortgage  is  "the  v*r> 
heart  and  center  of  the  market  for  th**  l*-ss 
active  securities."  Conservative  investors 
in  increasing  numbers  are  turning  to  farm 
mortgages,  sin**-  they  give  “the  highest 
interest  consistent  with  safety  in  period* 
of  llnani-ial  uncertainty/*  Following  an 
interesting  poinUi  in  Mr.  Merriam's  paper 

"  Preliminary  estimates  «»f  production  <»f 
the  principal  ern|M  in  1914  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Washington  «*>ni- 
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pwr  thus  with  the  figures  for  the  two 
previous  years: 

/»/;  ftif 

. J,44f  'KS.MO  3J-.474«.*M> 

^  .  *111 

1  l,13l*t74l.'t«J  |,4Iv.;:hii 

Hartey .  IlW.  VW.tin  |7H  |VmD  jjs  \%|  m 

Hj*.  .  42.MV4  V,  in 

H  ickwkmL  ..  l7.02.Vhll)  I3>*VM1 

I\4a:«*a. .  4cW.JHM.f4*)  JKJ!,5’&,tMi  4J*'*47.'*n 

K  lay  Una) -  &lM*,nn  (M.IKi.mi  7.  *)!  •••• 

T<**cro  ....  PI2.715.iiJi)  AS3,734.mi  fff.’.H**  «»*> 

k-lMnd .  15.973.000  l7.xSl.iH)  £M»7itM) 

’’Consider  along  wit h  these  figure*  the 
following  statistic*  of  farm  prion*  a*  of 
November  I.  and  you  get  a  pretty  Aceurato 
indioation  of  the  extent  to  whieh  the 
farmer  has  actually  been  helped  by  the 
war,  or,  as  Mr.  Hill  nays,  not  hurt*: 
Wheat,  96.2  cents  per  bushel,  com  pared 
with  77  cents  last  year.  Oats.  12.5  cent*, 
4-ompared  with  117.9  cents  last  year.  Bariev, 
•r>1.3  cents,  compared  with  .V4.7  cents  last 


year.  Hye,  80.6  writs,  eompnred  with  63.3 
CHinta  last  year.  Buckwheat,  78. 1  cents, 
compared  with  75.5  cents  last  year. 

#  4  Or  you  may  have  the  personal  testimony 
of  the  farmer  himself,  as  in  the  following 
« | noted  recently  by  a  correspondent  whose 
Vm«inew  it  is  to  keep  tabs  on  condition*  in 
the  Middle  West: 

“‘The  stock  on  my  farm,’  said  one  in 
nj)ly  to  a  question  as  to  how  h#*  could 
nnord  to  have  a  motor-car  and  semi  bis 
children  to  college,  'baa  bcnwsd  in  value 
over  a  thousand  dollars  in  the  past  four 
months.  Mv  wheat  has  increased  in 
\alue  t wo  thousand  dollars — and  1  have 
done  nothing  except  to  wait.  It  is  the 
kind  of  'watchful  waiting*  I  like,  and  if 
the  war  keeps  on,  as  it  seems  that  it  will, 
I  will  Ik*  in  better  condition  next  spring 
than  1  have  l**en  in  ten  years.’ 

“Prosperity  does  not  lessen  the  farmer’s 
legitimate  borrowing -demand.  He  is  con¬ 
tinually  in  need  of  additional  land,  and  he 
is  continually  under  the  ex|*»nae  of  adopt¬ 
ing  new  and  businesslike  methods  of 
agriculture.  For  the  satisfaction  of  this 
demand  he  has  heretofore  been  dependent 
largely  unon  the  insurance  companies  as 
buyers  of  his  mortgages  -to  what  extent 
one  may  gather  roughly  from  figures 
published  not  long  since,  showing  loans  of 
such  institutions  in  Missouri,  nearly  $.71,- 
(MNMKM);  Kansas,  nearly  $54 ,0(10.000;  in 
Iowa,  about  $100,000,000;  in  Nebraska. 
*50,000,000.  and  in  Oklahoma,  $32,000,000. 

“But  ho  is  finding  the  supply  of  new 
capital  from  them  sources  materially  cur¬ 
tailed  at  tiie  present  time,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  various  companies  a  re  looking 
forward  to  possible  large  policy  payments 
to  result]  from  their  European  .business,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  trie  depression  in 
business  generally  has  confronted  them 
with  largely  increased  demands  for  policy 
loans.  From  several  sections  or  the 
country  come  report*  that  most  of  the  com- 
panics  loaning  there  have  notified  their 
agents  not  to  retie w  maturing  loans  on 
farms,  provided  they  are  able  to  place  them 
elsewhere.  The  significance  of  this  situa¬ 
tion  is  that  it  spells  opportunity  for  the 
private  investor  to  obtain  with  more  than 
the  customary  facility  the  particular  grade 
of  farm  loans,  with  which  the  most  scien¬ 
tific  investors  in  the  world  have  hod  such 
extraordinary  experience  for  more  than  a 
generation.” 

That  the  business  of  selling  real-estate 
bonds  Ls  "  more  highly  developed  in  Chicago 
than  in  almost  any  other  city”  whs  recently 
asserted  by  Thr  Tribune  of  that  city.  While 
individual  mortgages  are  sold  to  investors 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  plan  of  issuing 
a  large  number  of  bonds  in  denominations 
of  from  $100  to  $1,000,  the  same  be  ing  se¬ 
cured  by  mortgages  on  real  estate,  is  carried 
out  only  in  large  business  centers,  “and  in 
this  field  Chicago  excels.”  The  writer  says 
in  detail: 


“I  Have  Money  to  Invest” 

"'My  problem  is:  Wlutt  is  the  most  convenient  investment, 
which  will 

— return  me  my  money  in  the  year  when  I  will  require  it, 

—  he  absolutely  safe,  and 

—  pay  me  interest,  regularly  and  punctually? 

Thu  is  the  mental  attitude  of  ten*  of  tbouMnda  of  person*  at 
thi*  time  of  year.  Tke  fund*  available  may  be  $100,000  or  only 
$100.  but  tbe  problem  i*  tke  same. 

Safe  6 %  January  Investments 

If  you  yourself  have  any  sum  available  for  January  investment, 
large  or  small,  you  owe  it  to  your  own  good  to  investigate  carefully 
the  merits  of  the  First  Mortgage  6^  serial  bonds  we  own  and  offer. 
War  conditions  have  only  served  to  emphasize  their  complete  sta¬ 
bility  and  their  safety,  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  no  investor 
has  ever  suffered  loss  of  either  principal  or  interest  on  any  security 
purchased  of  tins  House,  founded  33  years  ago.  These  bonds  are  in 
convenient  denominations,  $100,  $500  and  $1,000. 

Our  service  to  investors  is  complete,  thorough  and  satisfactory. 
If  you  wish  valuable  literature  that  will  help  you  solve  your  own 
particular  investment  problem,  write  for  the  Straus  Investors  Mag- 

•zme  and  for  January  Booklet  No.  644-A 
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What’s  Coming? 

On  the  first  Monday  of  Jan¬ 
uary  we  shall  issue  a  bulletin 
carefully  analyzing 

" The  Outlook  for  1915** 

It  will  discuM  impartially  the  mer¬ 
cantile,  monetary  and  investment 
situations  here  and  abroad. 

This  bulletin  is  of  vital  interest  to 
manufacturers,  merchants,  bankers 
and  investors,  to  whom  it  will  be 
sent  free. 

Write  at  once  to  insure  getting  a  copy. 
Addrau  DejK.  G-4-4J  oi  the 

Babson  Statistical  Organization 

F.xcoirive  Block.  Wellesley  Hill*.  Masi. 
UrfHi  fttellftltAl  OrcAAtsAtlen  of  Its  CkArmeter  tn  0.  fl. 


Scientific  Farming  in  the  South 

There  are  no  more  substantial  improve¬ 
ments  on  any  farm  than  those  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  farm  shown  above.  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  High  Schools  in  Mississippi 
and  Ixuiisiana  are  busy  encouraging  the 
farmers  to  diversify  crops,  build  silos  and 
breed  cattle  and  hogs.  These  are  legit¬ 
imate  purposes  for  which  progressive 
farmers  arc  entitled  to  secure  capital  by 
|  mortgages  on  their  farms.  Lending  Life 
Insurance  Companies  buy  these  mortgages 
from  us  and  you  can  also  invest  in  them 
safely  and  profitably. 

Write  for  our  Illustrated  Booklet  de¬ 
scribing  and  illustrating  the  South  of  today. 
It  shows  how  we  guarantee  prompt  pay¬ 
ment  of  your  interest  and  principal.  These 
mortgages  can  be  obtained  in  any  amount 
from  $100  up  to  net  you  6%  on  your  in¬ 
vestment.  YOUR  SAFETY  FIRST  is 
our  business — let  us  tell  you -about  it. 

Ask  for  Booklet  1I35-K. 


I  CAPITAL  PAID  KS  IN  S  600.000  V 

P  N  **'~*0'n*  P*«  n  ACTW*  v<l  ter 

Whitney- Central  Bloc.  New  0*L«Ar  f 


“Several  lanri*  hous»*s  hav«-  specialized 
in  this  branch  for  years,  have  «k'voloj)ed 
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Famous  Books  for  Little  Money 

The  Peopled  Library 
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Glance  through  the  titles  and  note 
the  wide  range  of  interest — Fiction, 

History,  Science,  Poetry,  Essays, 

Boob  for  the  Young.  Etc. 

"It  haidly  iwni  poMililc  that  book*  ol  loch 

— — -  '  utrful  «pp*aj»n«  and  to  well  madr  could 

•old  loc  the  moory  *ik«a«  I  hr  carer  detigD  it  tasteful*  the  print  it  Urge  and  clear 

»>*  papet  l«hi  but  opw.  Th«p  I,  mxd  for  THE  PEOPLE  S  LIBRARY 
It  u  grw«d  work  lor  the  brtlrrmrnt  of  humanity.  Tht  promoters  of  such  an 

enterprise  deserve  the  thanks  of  every  friend  of  education  and  human 

uplift" -BROOKLYN  EAGLE. 

THE  WORLD’S  BEST  LITERATURE 
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A  Beautiful  NEW  Book  of  Intense  Interest 

Opening  np  a  atari  ling  line  of  ValuabU 
Fact,  concerning  THE  GREAT  SOUTH 
AMERICAN  TRADE  OPPORTUNITY 

THE  AMAZING 
ARGENTINE 

By  JOHN  FOSTER  FRASER 

The  \>4  Fork  Independent  isn  about  tba  book: 

“AlfTIOgt  Ihe  onl\  good  thing  we  ckn  sre  shout 
the  war  it  the  nproftnuity  it  brtngs  for  the 
rtpsnslhn  nf  van  summer. C  into  the  In* 

%  it  mg  fields  In  f  h>  ttHjth.  But  the  chief  nhata*  le 
ia  that  at  *!•  s  juif  kik>*  thrtr  u>Ufltnfg;  ue  have 
•ini  r\rn  Irjfiini  the  A  B  C"s.  Let  u  a  hr  gin. 
then,  with  Ike  .l*n.irr*f  Argentine,  for  John 

*  ■■•let  I*  lief  it  a  griigr,%|i|in  l-uima ll*t  by  ims- 

Ami  it  able  ta*  pUy  Up  tf-alialU a  u*  they 
•t  mil  out  like  -til  elntn.  a>gti1vjr«|.  We  get 

•  vivhl  iftitsremRin  .»f  a  Ians!  where  milllnrusif*** 

•flie  made  bv  nmgh .  snif  tiierr  nrr  ilunin 
b*r  many  mofT." 

*-«*»•  l2mo.  Cloth.  Illmitrot.C,  SI.  SO 
B,Moil.  SI  62 
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EVERY-DAY  JAPAN 

Hi  limn  Ls«*v».  U  k 

With  an  Introduction  by  Count  Tedaau  Hayaahl.  late 
Jape  re*  »e  Mlnisirvl<r  Foretgo  Melts. 

II  uHr%u.|  «itk  •  r..k  gwd  r\mi*r  an  *  M  ha'f  4.  »#• 

Larva  «Mta*u-  CL 4k.  S3. ‘jQ  not  Hy  wail,  •  2  *4. 
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YOU  SHOULD  READ : 

THE  RELIC.inrs  SIGN  1  He; ANTE  OF  THE 
l*\\  \MA  PACIFIC  EXPOSITION.  Present 
(  harlev  Sumner  Nadi,  D.Dn  Pacific  Thwdngkcal 
hrituiary.  Berkeley.  CsL 

EVANi .Ft  ISM  FROM  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
STANDPOINT.  Interview  with  J.  Wilbur  Chap 
man,  D-I>. 

THE  MINISTER  AND  SCIENCE  Newman  Smyth. 
D.D..  Nee  Haven.  Cunn. 

RTSS?  AN  ORTHODOX  V.  Prirfessor  Thom  at  Frank 
lUi  Day.  I).  D..  b>Tacuw.  N.  V. 

PROSE  FICTION  RELATING  TO  OLD  TESTA- 
MI  NT  TIMFs.  T  hr  Rev.  CDytuo  llavervtkk 
Kaock.  BaJtinuire.  MJ. 

APOCRYPHAL  LITER  STORE  AND  BIBLE 
'Tl  DV  Pr«tleaar»r  Awl  few  C.  /entw.  D.l»  . 
McCormack  IheoK'gural  hrminary,  Chicago,  111. 
TMF  PREACHER  AND  THF  MODERN  MIND. 

Interview  with  W.  E.  Orchard.  D  l>  ,  Loudon.  Eng. 
WAR  AND  THE  LARGER  INDIVIDUALS,  WAR 
\ND  ns  CAI  SF-S  Edited  by  Juaiah  strung.  D.D. 

The  Homiletic  Review  for  Jamury 

JO  ceau  ptr  copy  J  J  00  prt  year 
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strong  soiling  organizations,  and  have  trad- 
ually  altrwrlod  aolientolo  of  inveators  who 
put  all  their  surplus  earnings  into  ih>  ^ 
ws-uritit-s.  Thnf  months  ago,  wheo  th« 
s«lling  of  corporation  Ixjnds  and  sior^* 
practically  ceased  for  a  time,  the  busint--.- 
of  selling  Chicago  ival-cstate  )>onds  went 
on.  somewhat  diminished  in  volume,  but 
si  ill  active. 

"Within  the  last  few  weeks  numerous 
new  issu**s  of  real-s*state  l>onds  have  be*'n 
nut  on  sale  and  have  l>een  steadily  alemrUd 
hv  a  class  of  investors  who  are  indifferent 
whether  the  stock  exchanges  an-  open  <*r 
closed.  Thes«*  new  issues  ar«-  chief!  v  apart - 
ment-house  building  lsmds,  maturing  s»n- 
ullv  and  drawing  i>  js-r  cent,  interest. 

The  houses  selling  these  bonds  perform 
all  the  detail  work  that  the  investor  in  ordi¬ 
nary  mortgages  must  perform  for  himself. 
They  have  the  title  lo  the  ground  insurtsi, 
they  examine  the  architect's  plans  and  es¬ 
timates,  ami,  linallv,  they  ius|>eei  the  con¬ 
tract.  to  see  that  the  contractor's  l>ond  f«*r 
faithful  performamre  of  his  work  is  good 
As  the  work  of  building  pn*gres*es  the\ 
advance*  sums  of  money  to  the  contractor, 
first  U-ing  assured  both  by  in*|>eetion  of  tlsr 
building  and  hv  allidavits  of  the  contractor 
that  the  money  has  I  wen  earned.  When 
the  building  is  done  and  the  apartments  ar.> 
rented,  they  colleet  the  interest  from  th. 
owner,  pay  the  bond  coupons,  and  see  that 
insurance  is  kept  up  and  that  taxes  a r» 
paid. 

/In  buying  such  bonds,  the  investor 
relies  ahsolutelv  on  the  l>on«l  hmise  for  de¬ 
tail  work.  Tne  questions  on  which  he 
shall  pass  judgment  are  whether  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  worth  approximately  the  valuation 
given  it,  whether  the  apartments  will  rent 
for  approximately  the  estimated  rentals, 
and  whether  there  is  anything  unfavorable 
in  the  location  that  may  tend  to  drive  awa> 
tenants  after  a  time.  The  bond  house 
probably  is  ImIPt qualilhsl  lo  pass  on  thi  s. 
qu«*stions  than  the  investor,  but  ita  view¬ 
point  is  that  of  a  seller  and  tho  investor’s 
view-point  is  that  of  a  buyer,  and  opinions 
vary  with  the  view-point. 

“The  first  question  is,  will  the  apari- 
menta  r»*nt  readily  and  stay  rcntisl  till  the 
lust  bond  is  paid?  Many  inventors  have 
jived  in  a  dozen  different  apartment  build¬ 
ings  and  should  l*e  fairly  expert  judges  of 
rental  values.  Others  should  view  th«- 
properties  in  which  they  are  investing  and 
become  expert  judges. 

“The  question  of  the  fair  value  of  the 
property  is  equully  important.  Generally, 
bonds  are  issrnsl  to  the  amount  of  one-half 
the  cost  of  the  land  plus  one-half  the  con¬ 
tract  price  of  the  building.  Sometimes  the 
loan  is  00  per  cent,  of  the  valuation.  Nat¬ 
urally,  the  smaller  the  loan  the  more  certain 
it  is  to  1h«  paid.  Another  important  point 
is  the  duration  of  the  loan.  Rnough  bond-, 
should  mature  each  year  so  that  in  six 
vc-ars  ;t()  or  40  p«*r  cent,  of  them  will  be  re- 
tin-d.  The  balance  should  become  due  in 
seven  or.  at  the  longest,  eight  years.” 

NO  NEW  STOCK  THIS  YEAR  FOR 
STEEL  EMPLOYEES 

It  was  announced  on  December  15  that 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  next 
year  would  suspend  its  profit-sharing  plnn. 
The  reason  given  was  “the  unsettled 
financial  and  industrial  conditions.”  The. 
plan  was  instituted  by  the  steel  corpora¬ 
tion  in  1904,  and  since  it  became  operative 
it  has  never  until  now  been  -suspended. 
Mora  than  50.000 employees  have  msiuircif 
an  int«*n»Ht  in  the  corporation's  buaines* 
They  make  u|»  about  40  pi*r  eent.  of  the 
total  number  of  stockholder*.  I^st  y(«r 
subacriptions  were  raeeived  from  t6,41K 
employees,  their  takings  making  an  ag- 
gragatc  of  42,920  shun  s  of  preferred  and 
47.ti.SO  shares  of  common.  The  subernp- 
tion  price  for  employees  was  $105  a  Shan 
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Railway  Equipment 
Obligations 

VVc  have  recently  completed 
for  distribution  the  third  annual 
edition  of  our  booklet  on  “Rail¬ 
way  Kquipment  Obligations.” 

This  booklet  describes  the 
equipment  issues  of  the  principal 
railroads,  with  information  re¬ 
vised  to  November  SO,  1914. 

IV  c  will  be  pleased  to  send 
vou  a  copy  upon  request. 

A»kJo,  Booklet  B  440 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

140  Bro*dw*y 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $30,000,000 


How  do  you  wish  to  invest? 


We  offer  you  a  choice  of  Four  Plane 
By  means  of  our  four  plans  of  inv  estment,  which  we 
have  perfected  in  our  yean  of  eipenrncc  in  helping 
our  customers  invest  their  furuii  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage,  we  are  prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of  every 
kind  of  investor,  hum  the  largest  to  the  smallest, 
and  from  the  capiraiast  to  the  salaried  man.  One 
of  our  plans  will  suit  you  exactly.  Complete  details 
and  Investment  Analysis  Blank  fur  rushed  on  request. 

TKI  REALTY  CUARAKTU  A  TRUST  CO.  7fV 

Caiiiui  •<»  1  h*i»p  •»»,  !«•■'  •■■>  «  /  HrJ 

Tnasi^vh.  Olio  • 


On  Your  Money 


SiOO ,  $300,  SSOO.md  $  I OOO 

Pint  Morfgiige  /<••«#/  Estate 

Bonds  Btoiinl  by  New  A;mH- 
merit  Buildings.  ai«n  First  Mott- 
gaseton  welllocaite«tChi<  a*)  Ke-.il 
Estate  In  am  amounts.  Title* 
guaranteed  and  bonds  trrtified  to 
by  Trust  Cn. 

II 'hit  /or  lUnJUti 

COCHRAN  A  McCLUER 

31  N.  DaarWa  St/eet.  CWag* 


SIOO  War  Proof  Investments 

FIRST  MORTGAGE 
REAL  ESTATE  GOLD 
BONDS  secured  directly  by 
land  and  buildings  of  care¬ 
fully  selected  apartment  or 
store  properties  in  Chi<  ago. 
Begin  the  New  Year  by  writing  for  circular  J 1 1  D. 

S.  Y0ND0RF  &  C0.f  laMihirtl  Bankers 

137  North  Dearborn  Street  -  Chicago.  UL 


$500 


The  Fifteen  Decisive 


Betties  of  the  World 

Bound  In  cloth,  lor  only  15  rente. 

By  Sir  hd ward  Creasy 

In  thisdasstr  book  is  told  the  stirring  dram n  of  the 
WOffldli  greatest  bstUtlfm  UsiltiKM  lO  Wl  IlCfbOv 
The  imposing  array  ui  armies.  Uir  wivlora  and  in- 
tpin.ig  leadership  of  fTrat  »-omrranilm,  and  the 
valorous  advance  o i  battalions  and  Squad  fiis  aie 
preseated  i  n  vivid  and  stirring  style. 

umi>.  CLdK  JS  cmti :  by  mail,  44  tml> , 

FUNK  A  WAGNALL5  COM? ANT.  New  Tsrk.  N.  T. 


fur  pn«ffnvd  and  $57  fur  common.  An 
annual  allowance,  a*  NpK'ial  compensation 
or  Imuium  ts>  Mjhsrribers  who  retained  their 
holding*,  wait  math*  of  five  dollars  for 
prefmvd  arid  for  common.  Prob¬ 

ably  no  huv**  ttirporalion  in  the  country  has 
*uff«nd  more  from  the  war  thau  United 
State*  Steel.  The  roimimn  stock  dividend 
wii.H  rv-duit-d  nevntly  from  4  per  cent.  to  2. 


NORTHERN  WINTER  RESORTS 

Among  winter  tourists  are  some  who  are 
said  to  hold  in  worn  the  idea  of  white  flan¬ 
nel*  in  February,  of  dalre  Jar  nienie  in  a 
porch-chair  with  a  round  moon  coming  up 
thnmgh  the  brunches  of  the  palm*.  For 
them,  flannel*  in  July.  They  want  their 
winter  to  be  winter — the  smoke  of  heart h- 
finw  ascending  straight  into  the  lifeless  air, 
while  the  thermometer  flirt*  with  the  zero- 
point  ami  the  chan,  dry  snow  blanket* 
fence*  ami  other  inanimate  thing*  from 
sight.  For  them  the  summer  months  are 
for  tevini*.  In  the  winter  they  want  open- 
air  skating  upon  the  ice,  tol>ogganing,  ice- 
Iwating,  red  apple*,  red  checks,  all  the 
health  and  warmth  that  come  from  excr- 
ei*e  and  plenty  of  it.  This  is  a  growing 
taste  in  America.  The  number  of  winter 
travelers  who  seek  this  sort  of  thing  is  in- 
en-asing.  Then*  are  eouifortahle  hotel*  in 
northern  New  liani|>*hire  and  in  Maine 
that  seek  this  sort  of  patnmage  and  guar¬ 
anty  the  "real  old-fashioned  winters/* 
Then*  is  an  excellent  modern  bouse  on  l^ake 
(leorge  that  dm*s  the  *auie  sort  of  thing. 

Hut,  lest  he  should  too  mueh  dread  the 
"January  thaw  ”  ami  the  "February  warm 
spell,”  hr  can  make  a^urany  doubly  sure 
bv  going  North  until  he  ha*  crossed  the 
international  line  ami  is  well  within  (Can¬ 
ada.  The  Dominion  in  Jauuary  and  Feb- 
ruary  is  a  perpetual  joy  to  those  wrho  clamor 
for  old-fashioned  winter*.  Montreal  mid¬ 
winter  life  i*  a  delight,  with  street-traffic 
almost  entirely  on  runner*  and  the  sleigh* 
different  from  anything  ever  seen  "in  the 
State*/9  and  evidently  closely  pattern'd 
upon  the  Russian  droshky.  Yet  those  who 
seek  winter  travel  in  the  North  purely  fur 
the  creature  joy  of  it  are  more  apt  to  pres* 
on  to  Quebec,  when*  the  ('bateau  Froti- 
tenac,  one  of  the  most  wonderfully  located 
hotels  in  all  the  world,  repeat*  it*  midsum¬ 
mer  gaiety  and  popularity,  with  the  ther¬ 
mometer  well  toward  zero  and  the  *nowr 
banking  in  huge  drifts  against  the  winter. 

There  is  another  ChAteau  in  Canada 
these  day* — and  it  is  quite  a*  effective  and 
ts-autiful  as  the  earlier  comer.  It  i*  known 
a*  the  ChAteau  Laurier,  and  it  crown*  a 
wood'd  bluff  of  great  l>eauty  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  modern  city  of  Ottawa.  The 
eapitai  of  the  Dominion  prides  itself  upon 
the  gaiety  and  brilliancy  of  its  social  ex¬ 
istence.  And  that  gaiety  and  brilliancy 
find  fullest  expression  in  the  corridor*  and 
mttau*"nnts  of  the  ChAteau  during  the 
winter  months  when  Parliament  is  in  ses¬ 
sion.  ami  syniingly  all  Canada  coming  to 
its  halls. 

You  can  not  scoff  at  winter  in  the  Do¬ 
minion.  Then*  is  more  than  one  American, 
however,  who  refuses  to  tarry  at  such 
highly  civilized  point*  a*  Montreal,  or 
Ottawa,  or  Quebec,  but  insists  upon 
boarding  the  lni|H>rial  Limited  and  seek¬ 
ing  the  Canadian  Hookies  in  the  full  glory 
of  their  mid-winter  grandeur.  That  train, 
like  all  of  the  well-known  limited*  on  the 
traiwmitinental  routes  south  of  the  inter¬ 
national  boundary,  runs  throughout  the 
entire  year. 


Increase 

Your  Knowledge 
of  Investments 

Through  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
qualities  that  constitute  a  good  investment 
and  their  mil  fortune  in  selecting  an  unreliable 
dealer ,  many  investors  do  not  get  the  most 
satisfactory  results  from  their  investments. 

The  Pamphlets  mentioned  below  con¬ 
tain  investment  information  which  the 
investor  will  find  of  considerable  value. 

How  to  Select  a  Good  Bond: 

For  the  inexperienced  investor  who 
wishes  a  knowledge  of  a  good  bond's 
essential  features. 

The  Most  Satisfactory  Bonds: 

For  the  investor  wishing  to  compare 
the  investment  market's  relative  values 
over  a  period  of  years. 

Buying  Bonds  Systematically: 

For  the  investor  who  wishes  to  formu¬ 
late  a  plan  of  systematic  accumulation 
and  distribution  of  funds. 

Savings  Bank  Bonds,  New  York 
State : 

For  the  institutional  or  trust  fund 
investor. 

One  or  more  of  the  above  Pamphlets 
will  be  sent,  postage  prepaid,  on  request. 
Addreaa  Dept.  D.  21. 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

NEW  YOKE  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 
MWiISl  Halwr  A  Co.,  lac.  1421  CWimI  Si. 

CHICAGO  BALTIMORE  SAN  FRANCISCO 
USO.~4A4m.su.  MmmtBU,  424  CalUacte  Si. 

LONDON.  H4»i  A  Co..  LU.  GENEVA.  Sw.iwrU.4 


DANF0RTH 
FARM  MORTGAGES 

O  Axf  proven  Bile  InvwHwnu. 

Fifty  mig  year*  of  practical  es> 
nrrlfnct  Id  lead  1114  money  cm 
form  Iannis  without  (Hmk  of 
a  «ififle  dollar  at  principal  or 
interest  le  back  of  every 
DANFORT II  MORTGAGE. 

You  can  livat  *800  or  $  I0Q0  in  at 
aa  Mtffely  aa  you  can  a  Inrgrt 
amount . 

Aikfereur  Drurtytivf  Lid  He.  JO. 

A.  G.  DANFORTH  A  CO..  Bankers 
Funded  A.D.liS S 

WASHINGTON ,  ILLINOIS 


n° / 


for  St  twi  WM  hA««  Iimmo  paying  oar  rnmoaiere 
Uw  big  MS  r  MV3MM  <v*4Ai»t»at  wllb  t^asmrrsUfm 
mcib.oU  rifMB  m.rtot*  ban* 

•  Ill*h  w<  rwnunrn  l  MfUr  I 
V*l  r 

r;.  gVt  CmnAt  I>*9iiai1  atoilor 


an*  uf  |W>  mhI  «u 
ler  tW  in, -I  n^r.i.A 
f*»p  I«wn  Lut  H 


huarici 


S  K  CO  Lawrence  Ki 


COTTON 

as  an 

Investment 

explained  In  our 

Special  Letter  “I4,f 

Sent  on  Request 

RENSKORF,  LYON  &  CO. 

!Nrw  York  Stock  Sschaagr 
New  York  Cotton  E  urban*  r 
ChlcAgo  Board  uf  Trade 

33  NEW  ST.  (g»nrd)  New  York 
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Improve  Your  English 

farrOK  r~r  T— >  ..m.«  tit  ftmjmmtniml  4.(«1 

tkt.^tkly  mntUr  Ejigiuk 


i  ompirtr  courw.  It*  ludiris  *11  tril  matm*!  (JS  book 
lets- 1 ooo  pages)  •»!  test  gurwtkm*.  nay  be  nutxUma*' 
slibout  Individual  Instruction  lor  I*  Su  SptnJ  in 
dividual  l  net  met  km  under  supervlskm  «»l  author  nun 
be  taken  41  dnlnd  for  additional  l«r. 


Speak  a  Foreign  Language!! 

e||  \  TW  K«nip«se  ear  liM  fottod  a  frsai  4ma>4 
set  sallmitsd  f..»  tk.  m  who  !*.<« 

£  fpaalU.  frsnok.  Osrman  r  XtalUa  h ,w  i« 

/.  i  rsaas  f«nr 

»  Uutoumm  T«*  -  a-.  Ion.  (justly  si. 4  sastlf.  41 

!»•  mi*  'Jiimi  t|  srt  m  ecu  l.|  l!.« 

l  .anguage- Phone  Method 

3^  t  •T/jMf 


STAMMERING 


SHOW  r-HlUHY  WRITING 

A  course  of  lofty  laeenoe  In  the  history,  form.  *ttuc 
tnro  and  ertUac  of  the  Short  htory  taught  by 
Sr.  I.  Bar*  Imok.  Ur  ysars  Mfttar  ml  LlaeUretiV 
#«e  pegt  isuiofas/rre.  Dow  +dd*9u  - 

THE  HUM  It  COkUtsPOMtr.M X  SCHOOL 

— •  I.  SprlnSSnid.  Maas 


“Home-Making,  tbe  New  Profession 


The  Pratt  Teachers’  Agency 

71  Fifth  Avtaof.  Now  York 
Rmianradi teachers  to  coUegra.  pu M*«  sod  private  actioola. 
Advueaparenu  about  schools.  WM.  O.  PRATT,  Mgr. 


Retired  Army  Officer 

tampdne  trip  through  the  WseC  Inrlinling  Tho  Grand  Cnn- 

Soi  the  Colormlo.  P.  P.  iTEtposiiion  srv!  I ^ka Tahoe 

K.  L  Pima.  IS  Uni  U  S.  Ar»».  RmmA  (Mk>l.  U1 


l  or  GIRLS 


A/f _ * 


71  Snmd  burn 

NEWTON,  mass 


SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Ns  Needed.  -Oi.krk — “  This  is  the 
most  correct  writing  -  paper  for  polite 
eom«  po  tide  nee. ' " 

i  rsTovER  "  Hut  I  wish  to  write  to  my 
husband.” — J  udge. 

Not  Hard.  "  How  long  did  it  take  you 

to  learn  to  run  a  motor-car?  ” 

"  Oh.  three  or  four." 

**  Weeks?  ” 

No,  motor-cars."— Boston  Transcript. 

A  Felicitous  Deficit. — Caller  “  How 
much  for  a  marriage  license?  " 

Town  Clerk  One  dollar.” 

Cam. i  n  I’ve  only  got  fifty  wnti." 

Town  Clerk  -"  You’re  lucky.' " — Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin. 

Begin  \l  hal?  The  Scotch  minister  rose 
and  clean'd  his  throat,  but  remained  silent, 
while  the  eougregut ion  awaited  the  sermon 
in  pu/jiks]  expectancy.  At  last  he  spoke: 

"  There’s  a  laddie  awn*  there  in  the 
gallery  a-ki-  sin’  a  lassie,”  he  said.  "  When 
he's  done  ah'll  liegin."  —  Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 

Inconsistent.  ”  Then  you  don’t  think  I 
practise  what  I  preach,  eh?  ”  queried  the 
minister,  in  talking  with  one  of  the  deacons 
at  a  meeting. 

"  No.  sir,  I  don't."  replied  the  deacon. 
"  You've  been  preachin’  on  the  subject  of 
resignation  for  two  years,  an’  ve  haven't 
resigned  yet."-  -Tit-Bit*, 

Haby’H  Bank;  or,  Saving  L'p  for  Christmas. 

Episode  I  Sec.  baby,”  said  mama, 
"  see  the  pretty  bank  I’ve  got  you.  We’ll 
put  it  right  here  on  the  table,  and  every¬ 
day  papa  and  I  will  put  some  money  in  it 
m>  that  when  Christ  mas-time  comes  baby 
will  be  able  to  buy  some  nice  presents  for 
Santa  Claus  to  give  to  people.  Won't 
that  lie  nice?  " 

Episode  II  Geo-whiz  1"  said  papa. 
“  1  haven’t  got  any  •  hing  smaller  than  a 
tcn-dollar  bill,  and  I  *an't  change  that  on 
the  can.  Out  any  money?  " 

“  I  don’t  think  I've  got  a  speck  of 
change.  William!”  >aid  mama.  "Here  I 
Take  this  quarter  out  of  baby’s  bank." 

Episode  111  "Give  me  some  change, 
quick,  William  !  "  cried  mama.  "  The 
vegetable  man  is  here,  and  1  want  to  buy 
a  few  things  for  dinner." 

**  I’m  busted."  replied  papa.  “Take  it 
out  of  baby's  bank." 

Episode  IV  Say,  mama,"  said  ton- 
year-old  Tommy,  "can  1  have  five  cents 
to  go  to  the  moving-picture  show  this 
afternoon?  You  promised  I  could,  you 
know." 

*'  So  1  did,  Tommy,"  said  mama,  with  a 
smile.  "  Here's  a  nickel  from  baby 'a 
bank.  1  don't  know  wbut  I’ve  done  with 
my  pocket  book." 

EpISoi) r  \  VI.  VII.  VIII.  LX.  AMD  So 
On  The  same  as  the  foregoing,  with 
slight  immaterial  variations. 

Final  Iinom  "Well,  baby,”  said 
Unde  Charley,  "  or  you  going  to  write  a 
nice  lung  letter  to  Santa  Claus  this 
Christmas?  " 

■'  N'o,  I  am  not."  replied  baby,  with  a 
-tern,  significant  glance  at  all  the  memliers 
of  the  fatnil  I  hall  write  instead.  1 

tin  Hoard  of  Hunk  Ex¬ 

aminers. 


Pointed.  —Trixie  (a  hit  late  in  arrriim: 
— ■“  Well,  girls,  who  an-  you  knocking 
now?  ” 

Belle — *’  We  were  all  hen*  but  you, 
dear !  "—Puck. 


Simple.  —  Pkopessok  (in  history)  — 
“  How  was  Alexander  III.  of  Russia 
killed?  " 

Freshman — "  By  a  bomb." 

pRoresHOR — “  How  do  you  account  for 
that?" 

Freshman  —  "  It  exploded.”  —  Punch 
Boui. 


Truthful  Description. — A  missionary  was 
returning  to  Basel  from  Patagonia,  bring¬ 
ing  with  him  for  the  purposes  of  science  a 
collection  of  Patagonian  skulls.  The  Cuj- 
tom-house  officers  opened  tho  chest  and 
informed  the  owner  that  the  consignment 
must  be  classed  us  animal  lames  and  taxed 
at  so  much  the  pound. 

The  missionary  was  indignant.  So  th- 
officials  agreed  to  rocouxidcr.  When  tbe 
way-bill  bad  been  revised,  it  appeared  in 
the  following  form: 

"Chest  of  native  skulls.  Personal  ef¬ 
fects.  already  worn."  .Vstr  York  Etrnmg 
Pott. 


Changing  Fashions  in  Hostility.  A 

zealous  bobby  captured  a  workingman 
and  haled  him  into  court  on  the  charge  of 
being  an  unregistered  German.  The  man 
swore  he  had  a  Russian  birth-certificate, 
and  produced  it.  Then  said  the  magistrate 
severely : 

**  But  why,  then,  have  you  for  ton  year* 
liecn  masquerading  os  a  German?  ” 

"  Because,"  answered  the  man  apolo¬ 
getically,  "  when  I  came  to  England  ten 
years  ago  the  feeling  against  Russia  was  so 
strong  that  I  was  obliged  to  pass  myself  off 
for  a  German." — Motlic  Best  in  llarfter't 
Weekly. 


Polite.—"  Hum,  ho!  "  sighed  the  New- 
Hampshire  farmer  as  he  came  in  from 
down-town.  “  Deacon  Jones  wants  me  to  !»• 
pall-bearer  again  to  his  wife’s  funeral.” 

*' Wal,  you're  goin’  to  be.  ain’t  ye?" 
asked  the  farmer's  better  half. 

"  I  dunno.  Y'  know,  when  Deacon 
Jones's  fust  wife  died,  he  asked  me  to  be  a 
pall-hearer,  an'  I  did;  and  then  his  second 
wife  died,  an'  I  w-aJ  the  same  again.  An’ 
then  he  married  thet  Perkins  gal,  and  she 
died,  and  I  was  pall-lmorer  to  that  funeral. 
An’  now— wal,  I  don’t  like  to  be  all  I  be 
time  acceptin'  favors  without  bein'  able  to 
return  'em."  -Sew  York  Evening  Pott. 


Breaking  It  Gently. — There  is  a  new 
formula  for  landlords  and  landladies  a|*- 
prixing  tenants  of  a  rise  in  the  rent.  It 
was  received  by  a  German  woman,  who 
appreciated  its  unconscious  humor,  and 
scut  it  to  a  Berlin  magazine  to  lie  pub- 
lishcd.  It  runs  as  follows: 

"Stettin,  September  1. 

“  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  N.:  The  forceful  turn 
of  events,  which  through  the  grace  <>f 
Almighty  God,  our  troops,  armed  with  His 
power  and  strength,  have  brought  ubout, 
allows  us  to  perceive  a  greatly  blesl 
future.  May  our  people  never  forget  such 
grace  of  the  God  of  all  times  who  has  ore 
tec  ted  us  from  all  misfortune.  Your 
apartments  will  cost  30  marks  Ix-ginning 
with  October  1.  Respectfully. 

"Frao  Redki KNMVII." 

— Hpnngjield  He  publican. 
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You  may  find 
details  in  which 
you  might  have 
been  satisfied 
with  less — none 
in  which  you 
could  have  asked 
for  more. 
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An  ordinarily  good  magneto  might 
have  answered  this  is  the  high¬ 
est  type  of  waterproof  Eisemann. 


Tht  prlct  ol  the  car  complete  It  $7$) 
f.  ©.  b.  Detroit 
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Dodge  Brothers.  Detroit 
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The 

Successful 

Treatment 

of 


TUBERCULOSIS 

Dcpendi  upon  proper  rare  in  a  suita¬ 
ble  climate.  Albuquerque,  the  Heart 
of  the  Well  Country,  possesses  the 
desinible  qualities  of  low  humidity  and 
high  altitude  as  does  no  other  spot  in 
the  West  or  Southwest.  Agricultural 
development  and  railroad  facilities  ac¬ 
count  for  the  comparatively  low  cost  of 
living  and  a  metropolitan  development. 
Sanatoria  and  health  inker*9  accom¬ 
modations  unexcelled.  Magnificent 
opportunities  for  investment  and  ability. 

For  attractive  booklet  descriptive  of 
climate,  etc.,  address 

HEALTH  DEPARTMENT 

Commercial  Club 

ALBUQUERQUE.  NEW  MEXICO 


VGASOUfc 


Your  Ford 

will  •t*/t  in  cold  weather  on 
the  hr\i  turn  -when  you  squirt  % 
a  few  drops  of  eatolme  Into  the  1 
big  primer  of  tha  } 

f  ftucL&lUacL 


-UINtOC 


PRIMING  PLUG 


■  U  «.  •«••••  ur  I*.- 1  r  railing  t  ■-  can  '•  M 

'*  {*■  •  w  ..  4>  p  r  ..r  (+r  «iU»  m 

rl  a#a  h«*u  i'um.n «  n  r.  mek  m 

f  •!  •**».  an*t  La»Iw»  •  gk.iwm  ^ 

*  «  OaMaleed  f  '.«*«m 

a  *uir»rwfjo  ,^r 

TIRES!  TIRES!  TIRES! 

We  are  thewof  U1*«  large*  <l*mfervof  *utua>ol>Ur*  an*1  aatueno 
biir  acceaaonee  in  the  world-  Send  for  our  price  wrecker.  It 
contain*  everythin*  pertaKiia*  to  automobile*  at  cut  price*. 
Guaranteed  quality  No.  «0*raain**  at thefoOowta*  price*  - 

30 1 1  —a  7.aa  34ai  -ai4.no 

30 1  IH — a  9J&  30*4  $15.16 

IS  a  3H-0IO.3A  SO* 

AU  o4W  nan  m  proportion.  Send  fee  the  peue  w wether. 

in  free. 

this*  S4ii  %  it  a  at roHoniLR  rosrm 

a  w.rw.  Mca  ••  a  i.f.  itio  imiim  n*,(UaM 


fOrrfree  uap]»  ull^prye 


fort  i*4  ocraomt.  I**4  pc 
•tafia*  and  whether  pool 
blab  *r  low  ool'ar. 

UTI mSULS  COLLAR  CO 

Dot  o  Awu*.  a 


for  rn  HEN 


or  BRAINS 


-MAPS  AT  KEY  WtST>- 
What  Do  You  Moan  7 


U  Ittl  qiwntiaa  Mk.l  row  *bM  yon  .pMi 
or  thra  you  wrttof  Barm  on  two  n«bt  hM>d 
balpa  Is  tbs  iswUr;  of  wonla. 


j&fisLsrisi; 


ilflO  clsaalOod  emUmrmm.  Comet  uae  at  prfpodlksa. 
hlal*  and  help*  on  the  accurate  we*  of  word*.  -  Y\nf 
aatlarseinry  attempt  la  Ha  fUM.  '  OiOw*,  Hroohljw.  K  T. 
Cewneetlvea  af  Pr  Jama* C. Fernald. L.HJX  iwaf 

*■«"•*■  "“•>  jg&zviSssfS;. 

Inartioat.  r*Utt«*  amfitten*  and  advert*.  -  Mn*t 
vUuatile  treat!**  of  lU  kind  la  nUttiifr ‘*-Owam«4i, 
•  ¥"fl  Two  1--  k*.  I3mn,  il  CO  wet.  *arh 

h  W  a*ualU  t  <top*w  Hew  York  *j*.J  Umdoa 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 

IN  TOE  EAST 

December  10.  —  Petrograd  reports  that 
General  Mackensen's  German  forces 
are  within  fifteen  miles  of  Warsaw. 

December  12. — In  northern  Poland  the 
Russians  are  reported  as  again  on  the 
offensive  and  driving  the  Germans  hack. 
German  forces  descending  into  Poland 
from  Soldau  an*  met  near  Przasnysz 
and  Tsekhanow  and  repulsed. 

Vienna  reports  the  capture  of  Novo 
Sandec,  and  the  occupation  of  neighbor¬ 
ing  towns,  iu  Galicia.  Her  troops  are 
claimed  to  lie  holding  the  important 
woodland  areas  in  the  eastern  Carpa¬ 
thians.  and  also  the  mnuntai.i  passes  in 
Bukowina. 

December  14. — The  German  column  ad¬ 
vancing  from  Soldau  falls  back  on 
Mlawa.  Petrograd  reports  a  German 
concentration  on  the  left  (west)  bank  of 
the  Vistula  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Bsura.  Hereabouts,  as  far  south  as 
Lowicz,  heavy  fighting  continues. 

Austrians  arc  pouring  down  the  northern 
slojx-s  of  the  ('ar)Mit hians  in  force,  near 
Mount  Dukla.  Austria  reports  that 
the  Russians  are  being  driven  northeast 
from  Judo,  and  that  the  whole  line 
from  hen*  north  to  Xoworadomsk  and 
Piotrkow  is  withdrawing.  Addl'd  to 
this,  the  Russians  in  the  Carpal hians 
arc  said  to  hi*  faring  desperately. 

IN  THE  WEST 

December  11. — Fighting  la-gins  between 
Ypres  and  lav  Bao^e,  developing  from 
Mcnin  to  Warneton  and  from  Armen- 
tidres  to  La  Bus«V,  leaving  the  center 
quiet. 

December  12.  The  fighting  from  La 
Bassee  to  Ypres  continues,  graduully 
involving  the  center.  The  northern 
wing  reaches  into  the  fatal  forest  of 
Sonthem,  where  German  thousands  fell 
in  November. 

December  13. — The  third  day  of  tierce 
lighting  on  the  Belgian  border  finds 
the  Allies  generally  successful  east  of 
the  Lys.  but  the  Germans  making 
perceptible  advances  to  the  north. 
The  latter  arc  assuming  a  dogged  offen¬ 
sive,  their  advances  being  made  per¬ 
sistently  in  the  face  of  decimating  fire. 

December  14.-  A  sharp  attack  is  made  by 
the  Allies  at  a  point  on  the  Lys,  Im*- 
twoen  Harlebeko  and  Wytcschacte,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  another  tentative  thrust  to 
t«*st  the  German  defense.  In  the 
Vosges  the  Germans  arc  bombarding 
the  railroad  station  of  Kaint-L£onard, 
south  of  Saint-Die.  The  French  line  in 
Alsace  is  given  as  extending  from 
Stcinhueh  to  Pout  d’Aftipch,  to  Pont 
de  Brinighoefen,  near  Eglingen. 

December  15. — Berlin  reports  heavy  losses 
of  the  Allies  in  a  vain  attack  southeast 
of  Ypres,  and  also  north  of  Verdun. 
Four  French  attempts  to  take  the 
German  position  south  of  St.  Mihiel 
meet  with  no  better  success.  The 
recapture  of  Stein  bach,  in  the  Vosges, 
is  also  claimed. 

It  is  reported  that  Generals  Joffre  an«l 
French,  discarding  the  previous  plan  of 
a  spring  *-ani|>aign,  are  engineerimr  a 
general  advance  along  the  whole  Bel¬ 
gian  front.  This  movement,  if  success¬ 
ful.  b  planned  to  throw  the  German 
right  back  upon  iu  second  line  of 
defense,  from  Bruges  to  Uourtrai. 

GENERAL  war  news 

December  10. — Sweden  starts  an  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  recent  offenses  of 
mines  laid  in  Sw  edish  waters,  seeking  to 


discover  the  offending  nation  and  die 
purpose  sought. 

An  Amsterdam  newspaper's  Berlin  cor¬ 
respondent  reports  the  l*rusxian  loss*-* 
up  to  November  30  as:  killed,  95.00); 
wounded.  381,000;  missing.  llT.OtU, 
The  Husuky  Invalid  declares  Russia  to 
have  lost  (30,000  commissioned  officers, 
killed,  wounded,  or  missing. 

December  II. — Word  comes  from  Bueno* 
Aires  that  the  German  cruiser  Drr+i-  .. 
sole  survivor  of  Admirul  von  Spec  > 
souadruti.  has  arrived  safely  in  the  port 
of  Punta  Arenas. 

December  12.  —Serb  reports  show  the 
Austrians  retreating  out  of  Ser\  iai. 
territory,  lieing  pushed  back  upon  the 
border  at  Shaba  ts  and  Loznica.  They 
claim  to  have  28,000  Austrian  prisoners, 
with  many  guns. 

Deoemlier  13. — It  is  reported  from  London 
that  a  British  submarine  has  »<•- 
eomnlished  the  sinking  of  the  T urki-h 
battle-ship  Messndirh,  in  the  Daria* 
nelles,  diving  under  five  rows  of  min*- 
and  evading  by  many  hours’  *u  Im¬ 
mersion  the  gun-fire  of  hostile  forts  and 
torpedo-boats. 

The  Drrrdrn  leaves  Punta  Arenas,  Chile, 
refused  coal  by  the  Chilean  Govern¬ 
ment  because  three  months  had  not 
elapsed  since  her  last  visit  there. 

December  14. — The  Servians,  it  is  r»- 

Birted,  after  a  fierce  battle,  regain 
elgrade.  Austria  admits  retirement 
before  superior  forces. 

December  It*.  Scarborough,  Hartlepool, 
and  Whitby,  three  towns  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  England,  opposite  Helgnlaml, 
are  bombaratd  by  a  German  squadron 
in  a  raid  lasting  an  hour:  killed,  48; 
wounded.  K5. 

MEXICO 

December  15.  -Carranza  officials  report 
that  two  battles  are  being  fought  with 
the  followers  of  Villa,  one  at  Guamove, 
near  Tampico,  and  the  other  at  San 
Pedro  de  Ins  Colouias,  Ix-tweeu  Tom-on 
and  Saltillo.  The  latter  assum«*s  the 
more  importance.  Ten  thousand  troop* 
art*  engaged,  with  reenforcements  >jxs  fl¬ 
ing  to  KUp|K>rt  Unth  sides.  It  is  said 
that  Villa  is  personally  in  command  of 
the  Conventionalist  forces. 

DOMESTIC 

December  10. — Washington  is  advised  that 
Provisional  President  Gutierrez  has 
ordered  General  Maytoreno  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  border  at  Naco,  where 
several  Americans  have  suffered  from 
stray  bullets. 

Dtsember  12. — The  New  York  Stink 
Kxchajige  op-ns  to  all  members,  with 
some  restrictions  on  operations  in 
stocks  which  are  held  largely  by 
Europcun  investors. 

De* -ember  13. — Washington  receives  a  call 
from  Colonel  Goetnals,  Governor  of 
the  Canal  Zone,  for  two  torpedo- 
Iniat  deatroyera,  hut  withholds  the 
ships  requested,  demanding  further 
particulars. 

Two  more  men  in  Naeo,  Arizona,  are  hit 
by  spent  shrapnel  bullets.  Governor 
Maytoruna  reports  be  has  received  no 
order  from  Provisional  President  Gutier¬ 
rez  to  withdraw  from  the  border. 


December  14. — Colonel  Goethals  issues  a 
WH*ond  call  for  war-ships,  stating  tliat 
violations  of  neutrality  in  the  misuse 
of  wireless  and  the  establishing  of  bases 
of  supi»li**s  within  the  Canal  Zone 
demand  several  light,  fast  vessels  as 
police-boats. 

Dcecmlier  15. — A  force  of  3,000  infantn* 
and  artillery  are  ordered  to  reenforco 
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G«n.  Talker  H.  Blip's  ponuimrwl  at 
Na<H>,  Arizona,  in  view  of  |»o**tt>l«* 
conflict*  on  tile  Mexican  lsonlcr.  (»ov- 
ttnor  Maytorvna.  of  Smora.  announn  s 
that  hi*  troop*  will  be  removed  from  the 
hord»f  ami  onler»d  not  to  tin*  into 
Naco,  Arizona,  for  fear  of  complication* 
with  this  country. 

Podlmaatcr-Ciencra!  Burleson  submits  liis 
report  to  Con^rPM.  lie  recommends 
airnm  the  national  ownership  of  tele¬ 
phone  and  telegraph  aor\iee*  in  this 
<*ountrj\  Alaska.  Porto  Hieo,  ami 
Hawaii;  he  urge*  that  payment  to  the 
railroad*  for  Uan^iHirting  mails  I*  mode 
by  space  instead  of  weight;  In*  rupic^t* 
an  incTnucd  rat#'  of  postage  on  ail 
$t*coml-cia.**  matter.  except  new  npaper*. 

December  lt3. — In  reply  to  Colonel  Clne- 
thab's  call  for  poWlxat#  for  the 
Canal  Zone.  Secretary  Darin  U  order* 
the  cruiser  Tacoma f  at  Santo  Domingo, 
to  prowled  to  Colon. 

CJen.  Hugh  Scott  leaves  Washington 
for  Xaco,  Arizona.  CSeneral  Bliss,  in 
command  at  Naco,  on  the  advice  of 
Washington,  issues  an  ultimatum  to 
General  Maytorena.  deelanm:  that  the 
next  shot  to  take  efft'd  upon  an 
innocent  party  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  border  will  earn  prompt  reprisal. 

The  New  York  Stock  Kxchange  permits 
the  sale  ami  purchase  of  all  rffock*. 
nwwrdless  of  Eun)|xwn  holdings.  The 
minimum  price  at  dosing,  on  July  IiO, 
is  to  In*  observed  in  all  cass. 


Good  Progress.  -Ciikkkmt.  Old  Lady 
Well,  dominie,  the  new  churchyard's 

lllliti’  up  ml  nicely,  ain’t  it?  ”  furl 


Atwood  Grapefruit 

No  Other  Grapefruit  Equals  It  In  Flavor 

THE  superiority  of  Atwood  Grapefruit  is  not  an  accident.  From  the 
fir't  planting  the  Atwood  Grapefruit  Co.  has  sacrificed  everything  for 
QUALI  T  Y.  An  initial  expense  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  was 
incurred,  while  everything  that  scientific  culture  and  experience  could  sug¬ 
gest  was  done  to  produce  QUALITY.  Even  then  some  trees  at  maturity 
bore  simply  good grapefruit,  hut  not  g vul  tnough  for  the  Anvood Brand.  These 
trees  were  cut  down  and  replaced  by  superior  varieties. 

So  through  the  various  processes  of  selection,  cultivation  and  elimination 
has  evolved  the  ATWOOD  FLAVOR,  as  hard  to  describe  as  it  is  difficult 
to  produce. 

People  who  have  eaten  Atwood  Grapefruit  say; 


“It  i.  absolutely  the  beat  grapefruit  I 
ever  ta.ted." 

“Fruit  ia  fine  end  full  flavored,  ‘The 
Beat  Ever’." 

“They  ere  the  niceat  fruit  we  have  ever 
tried." 

“The  beat  that  we  have  been  able  to 


“Aa  usual,  your  grapefruit  ia  way 
ahead." 

“Fully  ripe  and  delicious." 

A  well-known  physician  writes:  “I  pre¬ 
scribe  grapefruit  for 
all  my  patients,  and  tell 
them  to  be  sure  and  get 
Atwood  Grapefruit." 


Atwood  Grapefruit  is  always  sold  in  the  trade-mark 
wrapper  of  the  Atwood  Grapefruit  Co. 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE 

ATWOOD  GRAPEFRUIT  CO.  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 


GRAPf  TO  COMMTC  J 


MAHAV1SU. 

FLA. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA!  ?.?  r°“ 

Who  think  n(  anme  simple  thing  to  patent?  Protect 

!  "iri1rtt  th-  v  n-.iv  rin*  i  o.i  ur  Vrh.  \\  r sc«?  for  '"Ner*le*J 
n  \  eti  t  K»na  '  an-1  ll<»w  to  « twt  Your  Patent  Ami  \  out 

M  >  HWIHlirtl  A  CO..  Paiem  Attorneys. 

iNpt.  171.  I>.  C. 


If  so,  The  Preparation 
of  Manuscripts  for  the 
__  _  ^  Printer  will  show  you 

*  how  to  nrt-parc  your  copy 
and  tell  you  to  whom  to 
sell  it.  Price  75  Cents. 

Ft  NIC  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 


C I  ci  s  s  i  r  i  e  cl  Columns  T ravel  and  Resort  Directory 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS  REAL  ESTATE  FARMS 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Arfnca  u»d  book*  trrt  Highest  ffiiiftta*. 
IWatauiu.  PrnmiitxiiM  «Mi>rta.  5toil 

•  ketch  of  model  hr  tree  mftli. 

WAttoN  E.  CoUMAR,  Washington.  D.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED  Mm  Uctartrv  are 
muting  lor  onrtnia  procured  Ibfoualt  me.  J 
bdokl  with  li»t  Wlnv«#M»«  Irw. 

Ailrke  Free.  I  jret  patent  or  no  lee.  K.  H 
i  >west,  U  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C 

TYPEWRITER  BARGAINS 

LARGEST  STOCK  OF  TYPEWRITERS 
In^rntna.  AUnikn.  Und«r«nMdD,  L  1 
>mith*.  Remingtons,  etc.  |in|Mir»  prut* 

•  many  kns).  Rented  MidllMMy ing  rant 
n«i  price.  r»r*t  class  rebuilt  atecltmee  -  rent 
one  end  )ndge  an  there  most  11 
Write  lor  Caulof  I2Y  Trptwriu 
(Kstob  \m>,  U  M  W.  Uke  St  . 


Investigate  the  PINK  HILL  BF.LT  at 


SORT 


V.‘r  t  r  FI 

I  CAROL 


IN  A.  I  he  undy 


most  liberal  term* 
ter  Emporium 
Duaiti. 


•ml*.  easily  cvi.Uv  Air*l  capable  of  u/inderlul  I 
cn»p  t»f.>*re%u..n.  ywld  Ugandan t  Urtr»t» 
P»«  fin»  tieacK-drw berry  fni*c  sect  10a. 
noted  f-f  Ms  •*•  flu  I  climate.  Ul  u*  t“*mt  I 
out  the  Ruitft  uiviuuiet  end  unities  | 

m  Ibb  Attractive  mme  1 1  utt  rated  book 
niUol  free  A«k  I.  A  PkiDM.  (»tttrril  In* 
duatuel  Agent,  SesF-vsrd  A»r  lone  Railway, 
.Suite  Ml.  Norfolk.  Vi 


FOR  SALE  vie  mtn  funiiihH  Cottage, 
Hath  end  Toilet.  FfRHloc  Lake  Weir,  Bear¬ 
ing  Off ua  1  rtvw.  Thirty  nve  hundred,  (  ah. 
J.  Ci.  LEGE. 

Ram  Uke.  HotuU. 


A  nun  can  gain  tome  new  V non  ledge  from 
the  Sunditd  Udinninr  t%ery  «Uy  through 
bit  vlmU  lilr-tr.it  then  turn  it  over  to  lui  1 
children  lor  tkere  benefit. 


If  You  Would  Know  ,ht  G,amm°r  Yov  Ha0*  Wanted 


A  Good  Dog 

When  You  See  Him,  Get 

“Dogs:  Their  Breeds 
and  Characteristics  " 

A  popular  II!  antra  ted  review  j  including  A 
IiMrctible  model  of  a  Newfoundland  dog  tn 


11.  *  _ jams  \\ _ 

Porto  Rico  Cruise 

*'Bca/on,"  "Carolina"  and  ofh«  l>ig 
Atranvn  nailing  bom  New  't  ork  under 
the  American  Flag.  Sprokl  occotn- 
modnUont  lor  comfort  in  the  tropACE. 

ant0*7*  $  04-50  “nd 

All  Lipemei  J  i  up 

No  kieekef  tor#  lot  1  win  Art  ’*  oubng  then 
rim  l«Urwl  ad  KfttbtntlMt'*  v.tfL  its  Mprrh 
chmate  and  l««n«ulD|  rngMs.  WrwUwtf 

bookict,  "P«to  RwGwr  "  Adbn 
Cnriring  Depertmtni 

PORTO  RICO  LINE 

General  Office.  11  Breads*?,  Hew  Yerk 

Or  any  railrr^d  IFIH  ciUrm 
«T  AatHuniad  b  one  Ifva ry. 


colon,  allowing  the  body,  the  akelcton.  the 
>rgant  ol  circuUtloci.  the  muaclea,  and  th« 
ibtrrnal  organa,  with  tables  and  diagrams 
•hoering  the  react  portion  of  eeery  organ, 
etc.,  etc. 

A  complete  record  ol  all  breoiL  of  dogs, 

pfoftMly  ill  unrated  with  many  Pictures  of 
the  same.  S»e  lal  by  ol  Inches.  Reinforced 
fkiavd Coeer  Bcndtnr^  ikpageaol  teit  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  large  colored  cfimectlble  model. 

Price  SI  postpaid 

FUNK  A  W  AON  ALLS  COMPANY 
New  York  and 


English  Grammar 
Simplified 

MFrrwald#a  Working  Grammar 
of  the  English  Language.** 

*ii  at  readable  at  a  novel;  there  it  no 
my  Mery  about  g;  if  it  clear,  cone  tar.  taUa- 
fying.”  San  FrancUco  Bulletin. 

Print it*t* ment - -oof  “inductive  method"  ! 
used 

r»f  iemventrimeJ  *n  grammar  UmS  , 

j  aside 

The  en**ti*it  without  rtu  wmlir  in* ’t. 

EngbaF  teram  ed  aa  Knchsh  a  gratsd  I 

rver  id  4  i"fna£f 

‘'Originality  of  treatment  ia  ifitmit 

lag  Bm0+U  .Veter 

"  Eicelient  for  students  out  of  aa  well 
aa  in  aehoc  L*  — /m^urrtr. 

“  Practical.  Simple,  c«*rnprrhenurt;. " 

Pr*/  Hunt,  Pmueton  Umrersity. 

I  imo,  Cloth.  Ml  pp  II  At  net. 
by  mall.  $1  M 

FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

1S4  J<g  Feerlk  Amw.  New  Terk  |  CUN  ARD  LINE.  21*24  State  St..  N.Y. 


Ja  n  a  IU  tiii:  Minor 

A  r  A  N  tii  a.  himu.  nr  % 

Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  are  closed. 
H  ky  m*  go  U>  Japan!  For  tntonnaUoo  wnte 

THE  JAPAN  SOCIETY 
145  Broadway  New  York  City 

IlL'KK  At  ill 


|  Travd  1915 


UniversityTravel 

S*ulK  Aa>rrt.-«.  Jar  an  ParlBrf  siv^ 

alii*  >r  '•»«,  .xuoiaar  laluaa 


19  Trinity  Place 

RO 


Boa  ton .  Mata. 

The  Brat  Rrfaiar  Ser/ 
Ticet  le  Egypt.  India. 
China,  f kilippiacfl. 
Japan.  Aoatraka.  New 
Zealand.  Roand  WerU 
Tup#  aad  Winter  Tears 
ia  India.  FeninsaUr  4 

Oriental  5.  N.Ce.  Fall 
tnfonaaliee  from 


LINE] 

to 

HAVANA*??^8 

Sailing*  Thur»day*  aitd  Saturday*. 

NASSAU 

Weekly  ferrite  bom  New  York  and 
direct  connections  with  Havana. 

JAMAICA 

Fertnigbdp  Service 


5.  S.  HAVANA  It.tOO  Teas  DiapL<e»«et 
S.S.  SARATOGA  1 0.000  Ten.  DkpLreweel 

a t*d  Beet  of  large  atramm  in  service. 

Bodt  in  Amet icn  and  sailing  under  the 
American  Flag. 

Separate  of  combined  tour  a  of  10  and 
23  days.  $70.00  and  up.  Excellent 
enrvice.  epnc»ou*  paaaenger  Quarters. 
Booklets,  rnfee  end  schedules  will  be 
promptly  supplied  on  application. 

NEW  YORK  and  CURA  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 
(Ward  Lmt) 

GENERAL  OFFICES.  PIER  14.  E.  R..  N.  Y. 

Or  any  authonred  ticket 
ofhcc  or  tourist  bureau. 


TEMPLEroiliraTlTOUPS 


Tn  lN«  Panama  Canal  Ce^turai*  Th#  ftp  #IB  e>#, 

Alaska,  t t*e  gifkk*.  Urai*4  leaf- a  Mir  cr«at 
Xalwaal  r%rk«.  T«tVnrva.ae,  f #r.  **«nt  f,-r  t*4>k*rt 

TEMPLE  TOURS.  l49Trrm.ai  St  .  Botins.  Mam, 

Go  At  My  Expense 

to  California  or  elsewhere.  Write  for 
particular*,  f  fust  I  POO. 

BABCOCK'S  TOURS,  IU7D,«nSL. 
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For  Automobile  Inner  Tubes 
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The  Quickest  Permanent  Repair 
Ever  Devised  • 


S#t  It  Al  He  Bif  Aotomohilf  Shows 

HE  feature  hi  th*  day  in  the  automobile 
*1 — tie  initant  road  lid*  rtf. nr  ,u 
-  •'  /*  /  «  wo/  1/  at  imma¬ 

nent  a*  vulcanizing  —  wilt  last  an  long  a*  t be  life 


T 


ft  w,  rf  /»•» 


of  the  tube. 

The 

S  \MPSUN  I  I  n,  ,n 
same  principle  um*U  in  makit 
ftten  in  the  tube. 


likt  it,  Thl 
cation  of  th« 
;ht  the  valve 


lit 

a 


rue  edge  of  the  volt  robber  plug  (raft* 
tinder  the  prr^ure — reinforces  and  l«ci 
part  of  the  tube  itself. 

N u  C*mM.  N.  G.~W  tu  W  P.*r  Ns  Chalk. 
Ns  Wa.tiac  Jail  Y««f  Bsre  Haa4*  HmU'i  Al. 


oi  «»ork.  Mu 
iDTHK  PKRi 

ily  and  irwUnc.  wr 
■EC  T  AUTOklO 

in t.K  ru  <, 

It  Is— she  cnBmHBWHi 

iA<l  driver*  thr  gfvatro  tlr»ISVtSlkift| 
atix e  the  invention  of  the  inner  iule  tire*. 


wrr  Im« 
*»r  kit; 


of  kit.  11.00. 

A*k  vwir  ilmley  foe  It  at 


mb.  t*rrak  <i4f  the  wire.  and  y/m  sir 
el.  with  a  rl»*o.  (•ermanrui  job.  IVlcw 


tr  for  literature. 

STEVENS  &  CO..  373  Broadway.  New  York 


The  Right  ol  the  Child 

tO  be  Well  GEORGE  E. 

DAWSON,  Ph.D. 

Psychology.  Hut 
>f  Religious Pedagogy 

This  new  book  on  the  new  Science  of  Eb(ciuci 

has  a  distinct  mission  in  the  world  of  men  and 
women.  It  looks  to  improvement  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  race  in  the  natural,  normal  way.  It 
recognises  moral  economy  on  a  biological  basis. 
It  urges  parenthood  as  the  supreme  object  of 
being,  fit  selection  and  wise  preparation  a«  a  ne¬ 
cessity  thereto,  12mo, cloth.  7 Sc  net,*  postpaid, 
!2c.  Funk  A  W . f»*||t  Co .,354-360  Fourth  As*..  N.  Y. 


Half  A  Century  Of 
NAVAL  SERVICE  and  SPORT 
In  Many  Parts  Of  The  World 

"  From  Naval  Cadet  to  Admiral" 

B?  AAOr.1  Sir  ROBERT  H  HARRIS  «f  ifc  Uhtmk  N.„ 


oW  ini  (loo  vIm)  have  hi 
the  British  Navy  vhai 
It  is  full  of  the  •pice  of  i 


Nfe»  M 


I ay. 

As 


llrf  t 


CO  if 


t 


r.  u  is  of 


FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

M4  Fourth  Avonuo,  N.«  York 


TI1E  LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY  CHAIR 


DuI-iIb.  Pa. 
gramma  Ural 


"  Will  you  kindly 
error '  is  a  correct 


*’l>  E  11/ 
ts-ll  up*  If  'a 
eipmmion." 

V  tfraniniatii'al  error"  la  a  ctmunon  locution, 
but  n\  cm bt  in  grammar  "  In  Ui  In-  preferred  hm 
inokiln«  what  i-  *BomPtliiMw  ronidderrd  as  a 
violation  of  gnunnuiHra]  preddun. 

It  1  W  Springfield.  Ohio  "(I)  If  the 
English  \l«w  in. int  on  ih«*  vu*h«tI*  not  held  hen*. 
hIII  you  kindly  tell  mo  the  significance  of  the  line. 
Not  bloody  likely/  In  Shaw  n  new  play.  (2) 
What  I*  the  meaning  of ‘Santa  Cru*  la  now  pretty 
woU  PlrtcherlMd'?' 

I  *  The  line  to  which  you  refer  should  have  no 
punctuation  Tin*  '’ipruwtlon  in  not  uned  by 
refined  EnglMimcti  It  U  a  coatwr  way  of  *uylng 
Vot  at  all  likely/*  <2>  Food  is  arid  to  bo 
flntheriud  w h*n  It  is  thoroughly  nuiMlratcd — 
|m.. nlhly  the  m fi tenc»-  you  give  is  a  playful  alludon 
lo  the  damage  door  to  the  city. 

w  It  I)  l!<  al  l* burg.  Cal  —"Kindly  give 
ns*  the  peon um la  t  loti  of  f«ourrr.M 

famtrr  U  i»mrMiunoil  lu'rr — u  as  In  rule. 

E  >  W  C 'am bridge.  Mass. — “Pleanc  tell 
mo  whether  if  NnalMii|>Garv''«  wnabulary 

1  «  •  V  r  •  •*  ••  •  •  •  lm*d  and  if  it  has.  what  m 
the  tiuin I h  r  of  word*?  What  uort  of  word*  are 
ln»lud«d  In  determining  a  writer  s  vrN*abiilan  ? 

•nl>  th  krt)  or  for  mMaiu  •  WQIUd 

rep*  it  and  *rv|*;»t«>|'  In*  counted  .mm  two  words? 
How  does  Sh.&ktw|Mwreaa  UNaliiiliiry  compare 
In  with  tli**  \  nrahularbs*  of  oiImt  nnf«d 

••«<*  writer  of  note  dist inguUbed 

!  he  *m»i  ii'  \(N*abiil  ir>  he  Easing  a 

vocal* Mi;sry  of  1.  thin  l.tNSi  words?’* 

shak*  -  |*s«n  «  n-  .bulary  Iiiin  been  t«*f  iinate<| 
at  I  ’.  Otui  wonts  ami  It  Include  the  root- words 
.ml  Inflation--  Miltons  \ooabulary  has  been 
r-*'lmatr<l  at  Tlie  Hi lile contains.  Hebrew 

and  Cliaidah*  word-  H.U74.  (iiwi  wonts.  5,674. 
John  Ounyan  ^  \w*almlary  is  said  toconsUt  of  only 
Vngk>-^.itun  word*  He  may  be  the  author  to 
whom  you  nf'-r  hut  long  before  him  there  was  a 
riu  Naion  writ*  r  .i  priest  named  l^iyamon,  wtwi 
tnvnslalad  Wan  -  Brut,'*  wtwi  may  lia%'e  had  a 
vih  .i  I  Hilary  of  only  |  hsi  wonis  at  his  oxiimand. 

'(  N  C  Kingston.  Okla. — The  sentence 
it  einpural  and  means  /  nmld  nm  intr  thrr.  dc tar. 
m»  much  as  e.  oj  /  Ue  //> tr  /Vri.  lovnl  iff  /  did 


not  face)  I  not  honor  more.  In  other  word*  hit 
/ore  of  honor  Is  the  foundation  of  his  great  kivr  f cr 
h<T  (aSNUIIHHlj. 


!u  tin*  •••Jutmi  («>  •  fie  a|«ir«i mmi»  mncrrniag  ikr  nurreni 

mm  «.l  J-  il,.  »  .ink  A  WagiMlU  Nrw  >4«n.lar*i  DsUOMO 

I  “  NHMIiIinI  «•  a/tulry . 

fDadr r ill  ;>  •  </.*r  Ar/ir  in  mind  that  no  notice 
J  '  •  '-lfr*  '•  >!•<  jmo us  communications 


W  It  P  ’  IE  -hester.  N’.  V. — *' PImm*  tell  hm^ 
w  Eut  »urfvor1t>  Hu  n*  U  if  any.  for  the  u*m*  of  the 
word  rvcip*  to  indieale  a  cooking- nvi’ipt  Is 

ipt  tli*-  proper  w»»rd  to  um 
wla  ii  |c  U  inteu'lid  to  imwn  the  combining  *sf 
material-  iu  molting  ?” 

Th*-  original  wri.*.-  of  rcripr  is  tlie  mc«lical  sense, 
which  you  will  find  abbreviated  upon  «ll  nnNliral 
|iin  -tpibm*  by  iimi  letter  li..  but  In  modern 
NlH’V’h  tbi  won!  In  lids  mrun»  luis  U*ii  mtlM) 
displaretJa  by  t li-*  word  prescription  The  worvl 
rrcip*  U  now  commonly  umnI  for  a  statement 
«d  the  lngn*lietiU  and  pn>ciNlun*  nenwur)  for  tiki 
making  of  -  hh.  pn  para  lion.  ewpi*ehUly  a  dish  In 
rookery  Tin-  m  iiw*  dau«  from  1743.  Tin*  word 
fi’r ipt  was  u-*sl  t4i  leMignate  a  formula  or  a  pn*- 
•w  riptlon  In  medicine  as  long  ago  as  13*0  and 
in  this  »en*e  1  It  w  i-  »t«-adily  used  from  that  date 
imtil  th**  iitenth  nuttiry,  when,  fur  In&rancc, 
>Iuk«-^iN*an»  u-*i|  It  In  ** All's  Well  That  KncU 
Wrll  act  I  m*  i  line  227.  "You  know  my  father 
left  me  H«>me  pn  s  riptlotu.  of  ran*  and  proud  ef- 
f*«iA  ’  The  flrit  u«e  of  receipt  in  cookery  dat**s 
fnnn  I7U3. 

J  K  P  F  "  Pawling.  N.  Y  "Who  Is  lor 
w.i-  th*  in  rwin  writing  Indian  lovt^-lyrics  l  Starn 
of  t  ».t  lliw*  rt  undiTthe  name  ‘  lokwrviuv  Ho|n*  ?" 

lauamv  not  l^icirenee)  Hope,  otherwinu 
Vl*4**t  Nkiial—'ii  was  tht*  wife  of  a  llritLsIi  army 
.  and  WoU*  a  tiumlter  of  pasRionatM*  gNjems. 
Her  loist  Pm  iji%  wen*  puhlKh^l  by  John  Lane, 
of  New  York  who  may  be  able  to  give  you 
further  information  So  far  as  our  nmienitirancv* 
go*-  l.aunvin  Ho|n*‘n  IiiliIwihI  w;m*  many  years 
her  senior,  and  when  he  died  she  committed 
sulcid*1  on  Ids  grave. 


"J.  H  /’  Andover,  N*  H. — "Kinrllv  an»m*r  !.**» 
following  ill  An*  then'  any  itmditioa^  at  ij 
under  which  a  coin  may  In*  mutilated  without 
breaking  the  law?  <2>  Pletw  tell  nw*  aho 
wlH-ther  or  not  there  is  any  Law  about  hoarding 
nione>  and  keeping  it  out  of  cirruiatlon  -T  li 
a  two-dollar-and-a-half  gold  piece  chang*'?  '* 

I)  Vo:  The  mutilation  or  debasement  4 
United  States  coin,  as  well  a*  the  fraudulent  ktn- 
iNirtation  tir  use  of  spurious  bireign  coin  U  a  mm 
under  Pulttil  st.it  utit*.  i2j  No  (3i  A  two- 
dollar*and-a-half  gold  pluv  Ua  current  coin  wiu*-ii 
may  la*  given  in  change. 

"N.  de  fi  ,"  Haltlriion*.  Md  —  “  Will  >*>0 
kindly  give  me  Hie  currerC  use  *»f  tin*  l«mar|  c  in 
daviking  English,  ami  any  rules  there  may  tw? 
Ihllv^  iUI>  t^411  ',ll>u^<,  11  bl  fm**  in  aojuirtr* 

I' he  br«».id  a  is  u«w*d  only  in  ^k*  southern  ton 
of  England.  From  the  Midlands  up  to  tin-  Tw««d 
tin'  a  um  In  at  is  uwd.  Then*  are  no  rubs*  Hal 
we  **an  cite  to  guide  you  1  sage  and  the  word 
in  which  da*  a  occurs  are  the  only  guidiw 

**J.  F.  D./’  Delaware.  Ohio  *ls  the  oominnu- 
place  sign  *  Post  No  1II1U  mmvt?" 

The  phniM*  is  an  English  idiom  of  which  w* 
have  hundreds  similar;  *s.  •*!  don’t  think  It  will 
rain  ;  "Shut  the  door'*;  "We  received  no 
money,"  etc. 

,  ''®-  V.  II.."  St.  Ixniis.  Mo  Which  la  iY»md  — 
We  have  not  received  any  |ui>  merit/  or  We 
have  r*s*B*i ve*i  no  payment'?  If  Iwuh  an*  nw- 
reel,  whirli  Is  given  the  preference,  anti  w  hy  ?' 

Both  the  sentence  submit  ml  an*  correct .  W«» 
prefer  "We  have  not  received  any  payment.'' 
i%m  the  more  direct  and  emphatic  Tin*  arrond  u 
a  form  current  In  English  sanctioned  by  usage. 
Wr  hare  rrceiei d  amerta  receipt,  but  "no  fUMy- 
"  is  cqidvalinu  to  nothing,  hence  our 
preference. 

"II  M  11  "  Mknch**ster(  Ala  "In  the  game 
of  HN>k.  domino**  or  any  oHw*r  game,  is  ‘trump’ 
e\er  plural.  If  mi.  Iiow  would  you  unb*  It*  In 
Ollier  words  would  you  say,  'what  Is  trump?*  ir 
•what  an*  irumiis?’  ?" 

Trump  is  a  noun  singular  and  is  generally  «o 
tu*sl.  The  plural  form  is  iisbs!  In  rani-playing 
to  designate  the  character  of  tlie  suit;  as.  "  What 
an?  trumps’  Spades  "  Hire  the  c|U(wtion  and 
answer  a  re  always  in  the  plural.  If  the  question 
"What  is  trumps?"  were  put,  the  answer  "riuha'* 
would  dearly  iN»lnt  to  the  cfToneou*  use  of  the 
verb  which  should  In*  in  the  plural.  "A  trump" 
is  synony  mous  with  “a  trump  rani,"  ami  as  such 
is  a  singular. 

“It.."  lotvonla.  Oa. — "Which  is  correct — 'Tha 
anmuil  convention  of  iramm's  i'IuImi/  or  *tika 
annual  ronvetitioa  of  viiruaN  j  dubs  *?" 

As  the  dub-nierulM*rs  an*  women  and  there  are 
a  number  of  dubs,  the  correct  way  to  write  the 
sentence  Is  "The  Annual  Convention  of  UVam'i 
Clubs/9 


WARNING! 

BEWARE  OK  SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
country  solicit  in?  subscription!!  for  popular 
periodicals.  We  ur?o  that  no  money  lie 
paid  lo  strangers  even  tho  they  exhibit 
printed  matter  apparently  authorizing 
them  to  represent  us.  and  especially  when 
they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Litehahv  Digest  mailing  list  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re¬ 
newals.  Better  send  subscriptions  direct, 
or  post |M>ne  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
make  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
P*-et  that  the  mem  tiers  of  your  community 
are  being  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of 
Police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  and 
arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Funk  «&  Wacinalls  ('ompakt, 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
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Jackson  “4 8” -Six — $1650 


Thousands  of  Jacksons  six,  seven 
and  eight  years  old  are  still 
giving  faithful  service  every  day 

THA  T  (net  is  well  worth  remembering  when  you  come  to  buy  a 
ear.  That  fact — more  than  anything  rise  we  could  say — tells 
you  of  the  sound  engineering  principles  and  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  Jackson  is  built.  Those  things  which  other  manufac¬ 
turers  are  talking  afaiut  now — long  service;  low  repair  cost*,  economy 
of  tires  and  economy  of  gasoline  have  always  been  Jackson  features. 
The  record  of  performance  of  Jackson  cars  through  a  long  period  of 
years  assures  you  these  qualities  in  fullest  measure. 

The  experience  of  thirteen  years  of  automobile  manufacture  is 
summed  up  in  the  1915  Jackson  models — thirteen  years  of  experience 
of  the  same  corps  of  skillful  engineers  and  mechanics.  Anti  in  every 
detail  of  design,  construction,  equipment  and  finish,  the  new  Jackson 
models  reflect  this  exjwriencr.  We  believe  they  offer  the  greatest 
intrinsic  values,  at  moderate  prices. 

Both  the  “48**-Six  and  the  Olympic  “46"  are  well 
worthy  the  name  they  bear.  No  more  thoroughly  de- 

C  ridable  cant  have  ever  gone  from  their  old-established 
:tory.  And  they  are  up-to-the-minute  in  the  finest 
sense.  Nothing  flashy;  nothing  of  doubtful  taste;  nothing 
experimental;  but  all  in  step  with  the  best  accepted 
standards  of  design. 

True  stream-line  bodies,  beautifully  finished  anti  deep-cushioned, 
are  mounted  on  both  Jackson  chasses.  Powerful,  flexible,  almost 
silent  motors.  Luxurious  comfort.  And  nil  the  old-time  Jackson 
sturdiness. 

Comfort — the  Dominating  Characteristic 

No  matter  what  the  mads  may  be,  almost  invariably  the  first 
remarks  of  a  man  or  woman  nding  in  a  Jackson  car  for  the  first  time 
is,  “My,  how  comfortable  (*'  Aftcrn  long  day's  ride  you  are  impressed 
mi*st  of  all  with  this  dominating  Jackson  characteristic:  COMFORT. 
And  what  other  quality  could  you  prefer  in  a  car  you  buy  ? 
Jackson  comfort  comes  primarily  from  Jackson  full-elliptic  spring  suspen¬ 
sion,  a  costly  construction  principle  to  which  we  have  held  faithfully.  Width 
of  seats,  soft  upholster)-  and  ample  leg  room  contribute  to  the  exceptional  com¬ 
fort  qualities  of  Jackson  ears,  but  full  elliptic  springs,  front  ana  rear  moke 
boulevards  of  country  roads,  and  nre  the  real  source  of  surpassing  comfort  In 
Jackson  cars. 

Jackson  prices  arc  as  low  as  sound  engineering  prin¬ 
ciples,  honest  materials  and  careful  workmanship  permit. 


Jackson  “48”-Six  $1650 

P^iver  Plant — I -on*  stroke,  six-cylinder,  46 
h.  p.  motor.  Ddco  electric  cranking,  lighting 
Afid  knit tjoo  system.  Fuel  Supply — (imoluir 
tank  under  cowl,  gravity  feed  to  cnrburrttir. 
Supply  tank  in  rear.  Control—  Left-side  drivr, 
control  levers  in  cent rr.  Hither  front  door 
may  be  lined.  Suspension—  Hull  elliptic  spring* 
front  and  rear.  Frame  dn»p|»cd  to  bring  car 
cloac  to  ground  and  still  give  full  spring  action. 
Rear  Axle — Full  Moating,  hall  hearing  through¬ 
out.  Two  universal  joints  with  torsion  rod. 
Wheel  Bait — indie*.  Tires — $4x4|  inches, 
non-skid  in  rear. 


Jackson  Olympic* *46” — $1375 

Power  Plant — Long  stroke,  four-cylinder,  46 
h.  p.  motor.  Auto- Lite  electric  cranking  and 
light ing  system.  Fuel  Supple— Gasoline  Tank 
at  the  rear.  Vacuum  feed.  Control — left¬ 
side  drive,  control  levers  in  center.  Hither 
front  door  may  be  used.  Sutperuton  —  Full  el¬ 
liptic  springs,  front  and  rear.  Frame  dropped 
to  bring  car  close  to  ground  but  still  allow  full 
spring  action.  Rear  Axle  —  Flexitime  type. 
Whet!  Base — 1 17  inches.  Tires — Six  4  inches, 
non-skid  in  rear. 

Equipment — Both  Models 

Mohair  top,  top  hood,  ventilating  windshield, 
speedometer,  electric  light  on  instrument 
board.  sight  feed  oil  gauge,  demountable  rims, 
extra  rim,  tire  carrier  at  rear,  foot  rail,  coat 
rail,  pump,  tools  and  jack,  electric  lights  and 
electric  horn. 


Bsfors  you  purchase  a  cheaper  car,  or  pay  more  for  any  car,  see  these  two  new  Jacksons  at  the  Auto¬ 
mobile  Shows  or  at  your  Jackson  dealer's:  The  1915  Catalog  is  ready  for  mailing.  Write  today. 


JACKSON  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  1318  E.  Main  St,  JACKSON,  MIC*  ? 
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New  Prices,  New  Stream-Line  Design,  New  Equipment 

An  entirely  new  note  in  body  luxury  and  beauty,  mounted  on  a  chassis  that 
includes  every  feature  of  real  usahle  value  that  can  be  built  into  an  auto¬ 
mobile.  New  comfort  for  the  man  who  drives  his  own  car.  New  econ¬ 
omy  and  riding  ease  that  gives  you  a  new  idea  of  the  pleasures  of  touring. 


Hig,  liitumfi,  Curnfurlakle 

The  avenge  owner  warn*  to  drive  his  own  car. 
And  he  wants  to  be  comfortable. 

Step  into  the  front  seat  of  any  "Velie**  model 
lor  1915.  Notice  the  room.  On  no  other  car, 
regardless  of  si/e  and  price,  have  equal  provisions 
lor  the  comfort  of  the  driver  been  made.  On  the 
majority  comfort  in  the  front  seat  has  been  sac¬ 
rificed.  In  the  “Velie"  for  1915  the  front  seat 
is  as  luxurious  as  the  rear. 

Step  through  the  wide  doors  to  the  rear  seal. 
Sit  do  mi  on  the  deep,  soft  cushions.  Real,  gen¬ 
uine  comfort  is  your  first  sensation. 

Drive  over  all  roads. 

Open  up  the  throttle.  It  nukes  no  different  r 
where  you  are,  you  get  the  same  comfort  over 
smooth  macadam  or  rough  country  roads. 

A  Car  qf  Ileal  Quality 

The  deftness  of  European  designers  in  devel¬ 
oping  features  that  add  to  beauty,  comfort  and 
convenience,  combined  with  the  skill  of  Velie 
engineers  in  developing  features  that  add  to  ser¬ 
vile  and  ability. 

In  excellence  of  materials;  in  highest  grade  of 
equipment;  in  permanency  of  style,  none  can 
he  (letter. 

The  new  motor-driven  tire  pump;  the  graceful 
top;  the  hig  17x4  S-inch  tires  on  the  light  “Six" 
with  non-skid  tires  on  the  rear  wheels,  are  com- 
lunr  J  as  regular  equipment  only  on  the  Velie. 

Model  14 — Six-cylinder,  50  h.  |>.  New  Price 

Fivp  imwnifpr  T'-uriny, 

T**i , 

l  K oldster 


Features  of  Design 

Motor-driven  tire  pump  on  Models 
12  and  14. 

37x4*n-inch  tires  on  "Big  Four" 
•nd  "Light  Six,"  with  non-skid 
tires  for  rear. 

34x4-inch  tires  on  "Light  Four." 

Smooth,  unbroken  body  lines. 

Tires  at  rear,  with  clean  running 
hoards. 

Highsides;  deep,  roomy  body  space. 

Tapering  upholstery,  blending  Into 
body  rails. 

Quick-detachable  side  curtaina. 

Double-dimmer  headlights. 

Crown  fenders. 

Cray  &  Davis  electric  starting  and 
lighting. 

Bosch  dual  ignition. 

Special  rain-vision  windshield. 

Left  atecr  with  center  control. 

Warner  speedometer. 

Pressure  feed,  with  the  gasoline 
tank  at  the  rear  on  large  cars. 


Model  II  —  Four -cylinder  New  Price 
35  h.  p..  Five-pa*- 
tenger  Touring  Car, 


A  Light,  Economical  Car 

The  successful  car  for  1915  is  going  to  be  light¬ 
weight.  Velie  engineer*  have  secured  notably 
light  weight,  with  superior  strength,  by  the 
proper  use  of  high  grade  materials.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  who  argues  heavy  weight  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  strength  no  longer  command,  attention. 

In  view  of  the  exaggerated  claims  for  light 
weight  made  by  many  manufacturers,  it  might 
(>e  well  for  you  to  take  the  weight  of  the  Velie 
under  the  same  conditions  a*  you  lake  the  wright 
of  any  other  car  with  which  you  want  to  make 
comparison.  Then  look  at  the  tire  sizes  on 
Models  12  and  14.  The  tires  are  J7x4,‘a  inches. 

The  result  of  hig  tires  on  the  real  light  weight 
Velie  is  low  tire  cost. 

There  is  greater  mileage  from  the  gamline, 
because  there  is  less  load  to  carry.  There  is  less 
cost  for  upkeep  because  weight  and  strength  are 
in  proper  proportion. 

“Fours"  and  “Sixes" 

Each  have  their  logical  place.  Among  cars  of 
high  price  and  power  the  "Six”  has  its  advan¬ 
tages. 

The  line  between  Velie  “Four*"  and  "Sixei" 
is  a  definite,  firmly-established  basis  for  proper 
engineering  design.  When  six-cylinder  design 
has  reached  a  point  where  a  real  “Six"  at  lower 
price  is  possible,  Velie  will  build  it. 

Model  12 — Four-cylinder,  45  h.  p.  New  Price 
Five-passenger  Touring,  At  up* 
h<>ur  passenuvr  Torpedo.  \l  f  till 
Two-passenger  Roadster,  Iplfl  uU 

Sedan  .  . 


Velie  Motor  Vehicle  Company,  Moline,  Illinois 
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This  figure  represents  the  number  of  indi¬ 
vidual  buyers  who  had ,  up  to  August 
first,  placed  orders  for  the  new  Cadillac . 

No  announcement  had  been  made  by  thi»  Company  concerning 
the  characteristics  of  the  new  car. 

Even  Cadillac  dealers  had  not  been  informed  concerning  it. 

The  dealers  did  not  especially  seek  these  orders  in  advance. 

They  came  spontaneously — in  widely  separated  cities  -from 
more  than  2,000  individual  buyers. 

Their  attitude  was—  in  effect-  "No  matter  what  it  is,  just  so 
it’s  a  Cadillac  ”  and  “We  want  to  order  now." 

And  the  public  is  still  without  authoritative  information  from 
the  Cadillac  Company  concerning  the  details  of  the  new 
car  but  more  than  $4,000,000  worth  of  business  awaits 
its  coming. 

Could  anything  that  we  might  say  compare  with  this  substan¬ 
tial  expression  of  implicit  confidence? 

Could  it  have  occurred  in  connection  with  any  car  other  than 
the  Cadillac? 

We  have  said  before  that  we  regard  the  peculiar  confidence 
reposed  in  the  Cadillac  Company  as  a  trust  and  a 
responsibility. 

It  is  also  an  asset  so  immensely  valuable  that  mere  self-interest, 
if  nothing  more,  would  impel  us  never  to  imperil  it. 

And  Cadillac  users  bear  testimony  that  we  never  have  im¬ 
periled  it. 

Rest  assured  that  those  who  have  placed  their  orders  will  be 
abundantly  rewarded. 


Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Our  Oov«rnroent'»  Attitude  Toward  National  Defense  1206 

Our  Right  to  Arm  the  Warrlmr  Nations  . . 1208 

Gernuuiy'B  Rover*  Sunk  . 1209 

End  of  the  Colorado  Coal  Strike . 1210 

Ptugreaaive  Demise  Denied . 1211 


LETTERS  AND  ART: 

German  Fear  of  Slav  Barbarism  .  . 
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America  Alone  Can  Save . 

France's  Spiritual  Revival . 
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How  the  Pacific  Ocean  Rises  to  Invade  a  Lake 

The  Mviteuoui  Dumdnm  . 

War  and  Foreuru  Science  . . 

Porto  Rico  s  Telephone-Plants . 

Patent  Humbugs . 
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ANOTHER  ILLUSTRATION 

K1H0  JAMES  VERSION  i  Ilm.  6:io  AMERICAN  STANDARD  VERSION 

10  For  f hr  l«*vr  of  money  i»  the  root  of  10  For  the  love  of  money  in  a  root  of 
ill  evil:  which  while  *ome  coveted  after,  all  kind*  of  evil:  which  norne  reaching 
hey  have  erred  from  the  faith,  after  have  been  led  away  from  the  faith, 

THE  AMERICAN 


HERNANDO  DeSOTO 

An  Epic  Poem 
By  WALTER  MALONE 

It  is  confidently  believed  by  many 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
additions  to  American  Literature.  Its 
theme  i»  sufficiently  remote  to  give  it  the 
romantic  glamor  of  the  Renaissance,  and 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  breathes  the  vig¬ 
orous  spirit  of  twentieth-century  America. 

050  />•#•«.  Fries  $3.00 
C.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS.  PUBLISHERS 
2.  4  and  6  Waat  45th  St.  NEW  YORK 


»££tm.  STANDARD  BIBLE 

•  *h«*  n:im«'  «M  Bihlo  that  wc  Iwvp  nlway*  u^l,  but  it  pvpn  the  exact  moaning  of  the 
umpired  writers  in  the  Lingua#^  of  today  tmtlmd  of  that  uard  throe  hundred  year*  ago, 
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Re  sure  and  ask  f/our  boaksrilrr  far  the  Amrrlrnn  Standard,  or  rriu  for  Fret  RookM  to 

THOMAS  NELSON  A  SONS ,  sei  O.  Fomrlh  4rs.  <C«».  27th  St.)  Nsw  far* 

Publisher*  lor  the  American  Region  Committee  Bible  Publisher*  for  over  Fifty  Yean 


LIFE  AFTER  DEATH 


Beat  rmoai  lor  betid  in  a  future  life.  An  antidote 
for  the  fear  of  death-  New  view*  by  Huratfto  Dreoaer.  a 
former  Harvard  Profraaor.  lie  says  life  ia  continuous; 
the  future  life  frow*  out  of  the  preaenu  Booh  Ur,  10c. 
William  E.  Town#,  Dept.  2li.  Holyoho,  Moo*. 


Tontllt  and  Vo  lew 

In  Scianca,  Surgery.  Speech  and  Song 
if  Rkkard  B  Faalkaar,  M.O.  (CalwaUa  Uamvwtr) 

A  work  ul  ia(ere«(  to  i he  public  and  a  proleM  to 

poreniu  aoJ  iUMf>tiAn«  o4  Utile  itwMrvn  agaio*t  I  be  routine 
removal  ul  lon^U  aix!  a*lPOt*d»— "(he  wor«t  nl  all  •nfi*  *1 
inviniiM**'  Aa  edu«  Aiional  up  Kiti  f  rll*  rvrrythin*  Sup- 
pfpw*  ou*hlng  lell#  the  dancer*  ul  removal,  deaib^ 
un  •  •ntruIUM*  hevoorihage*.  and  aiwbi  impaummi  of 
health.  L  •  •main*  tofimhtiiiim*  front  laitMim  phvWt  iabl 
mitfrt*  arwl  vou-r  mil hom m*«.  ptrsmum  *n  aiwiubU<r  of 
the  swW  •  l*#t  |od ament  upna  ibr  qucimn.  involved. 

/ifsi/rulnl.  fr  «• 

THE  BLAJICHAtD  COM? ANT.  Lack  Bei  44SF.  Kttskorgk.  Fa. 


A  monthly  mantifte  presenting  a 
phkkmiphy  id  Life  th.*t  really  ex¬ 
plain*.  Send  ten  crntv*tani|»vfuf 
sample  copy  hack  number  •.  Address 
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IYour  Body  W 
A  Square  Deal  ■ 

Read 

“The  House  We  Live  In” 

A  clever  new  book  of  talk*  on  the  body 
and  the  right  use  of  it?  by  D*.  Wm.  Elliot 
Gkiffif — wot  Id-famed  as  a  lecturer  on  various 
subjects. 

The  career  of  Dr.  Griffi*  is  a  fine  example 
«»f  the  proper  direction  of  energy  for  a  high 
purpose,  and  what  he  save  should  carry 
weight  with  all  thinking  men.  He  calls  his 
book  ••  77i*  House  We  Live  In".  You 
should  gel  it,  read  it,  enjoy  it  and  profit  by  it. 

Cloth #  &i*r  220  fluff i9  60  cents  net \ 
by  mail%  6$  cents. 

FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-MO  Fourth  At#.,  New  York 


/JjSja  Freehand  Drawing 
Taught  by  Man 

Art -School  racahliahrd  thirty  yran 
'  has  prrlr^iH  a  thorough  <of  rrtpoci- 

draft  munr  in  Frerhand  IVrap^ctor  (hr  hackbut* 
of  all  pictorial  art.  H’rilr  May  for  Booklet  "C~ 

TKa  ClmUnd  School  of  Art 
Siuaala*  P#parta«al  0l###lam4.  Obi# 


Quickly  L#arn#d 


AT  HOMt 
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PANAMA 


and  what  it  means 

Br  jok*  To.«.r  Kraavr 

The  only  »tory  covering  evety  phase  of 
evrtything  connected  with  the  preat  Canal, 
from  an  F.nglithnum’t  point  of  view.  Beau¬ 
tifully  and  profusely  illu,tr*ted. 

Large  12mo,  cloth.  Si. 75  .ft-,  hy  mail, 

SI  85. 

FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMFANY,  N*w  Y**,  N.  Y. 
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